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Knlfi^fjrinder. Stor^ ? Lord bleu you ! I havo none to tell, e^r 
Poetry op the Anti jacobin-. 


INTRODUCTION— (1031.) 

lint nliy should lordlingB all oiir |irnific engro" 
lliVe, honest iiiati, and sing tlie Man of Jloi>a. 

Poi-;:. 

Having, in thia tile of the Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
AUiJCi'cihMl in some degree in awakening an interest 
111 liehalf of one devoid of tlio.se accomjdlidimcnts 
wliicii belong to a heroine almost by nglit, 1 was 
next tempted to choose a hero upon the same uii- 
pi’oiiiisiug plan ; and as worth of character, good- 
ncH;-. of heart, and rcctitndo of principle, wore 
in:ce^.sary to one who laid no claim to high birth, 
rom.-mtic sensibility, or any of the usual accomplish- 
menbi of those who stnit through ilio pagi^ of this 
t'ort of composition, I made free with the name 
a poison who has left tlie most inagiiliiccnt 
proolb of his benevolence and charity that the c^ipi- 
tal III Scoihind has to display. 

'J'o the Scottisli reader little more need be .«-'a:d 
thn:i tliat the man alluded to is George ileriot. 
Hut tor those south of the Tweed, it may be 
necessary to add, that the person so named was a 
wealthy citizen of Edinburgh, and the King’s gold- 
smith, who followed James to tlio English capital, 
and was so successful in his profession, as to die, 
ill 1(124, extremely wealthy for that period. He 
iiad no children ; and after making a full provision 
for such relations as might have claims upon him, 
he left the residue of his fortune to establish an 
hospital, ill which the sons of Edinburgh freemen 
are gratuitously brought up and educated for tlio 
station to which their talents may recommend them, 
and are liiially enabled to enter life under rcs|H.'Ct- 
able aus])iccs. The Hospital in whicli tliis charity 
i.s maintained ia a noble quadrangle of the Gothic 
order, and as ornamental to the city as a building, 
as the manner in which tlie youtlis are provid^ 
for and educated, renders it useful to tlie com- 
munity as an institution. To tlie honour of those 
will! liavc the management, (the Magistnites and 
Clergy of Edinburgh,) Hio funds of tlie Hospital 


have iucreased so much under their cure, that it 
now supports and educates one hundred and tliirty 
youths annually, many of whom Jiavo done honour 
to tlieir country in ditlcrcnt situations. 

The founder of such a charity as tliis may be 
reasonably supposed to have walked through life 
with a steady pace, and an observant eye, neglcct- 
ing^o opportunity of assisting those who were not 
possessed of the cxperieDce necessary for tlieir own 
guidance. In supposing his efforts directed to tlie 
beneht of a young nobleman, misguided by the 
aristocratic liauglitiness of bis own time, and the 
prevailing tone of selfish luxury which seems more 
peculiar to ours, as well as the seductions of pleasure 
which are predominant in all, some amusemenr, 
or even some advantage, might, 1 tliouglit, le 
j derived from the manner in which I might bring 
, the exertions of tliis civic Mentor to bear in hi.s 
’ 'pupil’s behalf. I am, I own, no great believer in 
: the moral utility to be derived from fictitious coiii- 
I positions ; yet, if in any case a word spoken in 
. season may be of advantage to a young person, it 
must surely be when it calls upon him to attend to 
; the voice of principle and self-denial, instead of tliai 
; of precipitate passion. 1 could not, indeed, hope 
, or expect to represent my prudcr,t and benevolent 
j citizen in a pouit of view so interesting as that 
I of the peasant girl, who nobly sacrificed her family 
i affections to the integrity of her moral character. 

Still, however, somctliiug I hoped might be done 
! not altogctlier unwortliy tlio fame which George 
f Hc^riot has secured by tlie lasting benefits he has 
. bestowed on his country. 

It appeared likely, that out of this simple plot I 
might wesive somctliing attractive; because the 
; reign of James I., in which George Heriot fluii- 
I rislicd, gave unbounded scope to invention in tliO 
’ fable, while at tlie same time it afforded greater 
; variety and discrimination of character than could, 
! with historical coiifd.steiicy, have been introduced, 
if tlie sccuc had been laid a century earlier. J^d\ 

'■ Mary Wortley Montague has said, with equal trutl 
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and caste, tiilat the most romantic region of every 
country is that where tlie mountains unite them- 
solves with the plains or lowlands. For similar 
reasons, it may be in like manner said, that the 
most picturesque period of history is that when 
the ancient rough and wild manners of a bar- 
barous age are just becoming innovated upon, and 
contrasted, by tlie illumination of inci'cased or re- 
vived learning, and the instructions of renewed or 
reformed religion. The strong contrast produced 
by the opposition of ancient manners to tliose 
which are gradually subduing them, affords the 
lights and shadows necessary to give effect to a 
fictitious narrative ; and while such a period en- 
titles tlfcr author to introduce incidents of a marvcl- 
ilousandhnprCfSalA) character, as arising out of tlie 
turbulent indcpeiiaence and ferocity, belonging to 
old habits of violence, still influencing the man- 
ners of a people who had been so lately in a bar- 
barous state ; 3'et,on the other hand, the diameters 
and sentiments of many of the actom may, with 
the utmost probability, be described witli great 
variety of shading and delineation, which belongs 
to the newer and moro improved period, of which 
the world has but lately received the light. 

I The reign of James I. of England possessed this 
I advantage in a peculiar degi^e. Some beams of 
I chivalry, although its planet had been for some 
time set, continued to animate and gild the horizon, 
and although probably no one acted precisely on 
its Quixotic dictates, men and women still talked 
tlie chivalrous language of Sir Philip Sydney’s 
Arcadia ; and the ceremonial of the tilt-yard was 
yet exhibited, tliougli it now only flourished as a 
Flaw de Carromel, Here and there a high-spirited 
Knight of the Satli — witness the too scrupulous 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury — was found devoted 
enough to the vows he Imd taken, to imagine himself 
I obliged to compel, by the sword’s-point, a fellow- 
1 knight or squire to restore the top-knot of ribbon 
j which he had stolen from a fair damsel ;* but ye^ 

' while moil were taking each other’s lives ou such 
; punctilios of honour, the hour was already arrived 
! when Bacon was about to teach the world tliatthey 
were no longer to reason from antliority to fact, 
but to establish truth by advancing from fact to 
fact, till they fixed an indisputable .authority, not 
from hypothesis, but from experiment. 

Tho state of society in the reign of James J. was 
also strangely disturted, and the license of a pai't 
of the community was perpetually giving rise to 
acts of blood and violence. The bravo of the 
Queen’s day, of whom Shakespeare has given us 
so many varieties, as Bardolph, Nyiii, Pistol, Pete, 
and the other companions of FalstafT, men who 
had their humourt, or their particular turn of ex- 
travaganza,- had, since the commencement of the 
Low Countiy wwps, given way to a race of sworders, 

1 6«u Lord Herbert of Cherlmry's Memoin. 


who used tlie rapier and dagger, instead of the far 
less dangerous sword and buckler ; so that a his 
torian says on tliis subject, " that private quarrels 
were nourislicd, but especially between the Scots 
and English ; and duels in every street maintained ; 

' divers sects and peculiar titles passed unpunished 
[ and unregarded, as the sect of tlie Roaring Boys,* 
Bonaventors, Bravadors, Quartcrors, and such like, 
i being persons prodigal, and of great expense, who, 
i having run tliemselves into debt, were constrained 
' to run next into factions, to defend tliemselves from 
I danger of the law. These received countcnaiicu 
; from divers of the nobility; and the citizens, tliropgb 
lasciviousness consuming their estates, it was like 
that the number [of these desperadoes] would rather 
increase tlian diminish ; and under these pretences 
they entered into many desperate enterprizes, and* ’ 
scarce any durst walk in tlie street after nine at 
meht.”* 

Tlie same autliority assures us lartlier, that 
^ ancient gentlemen, who had left their inheritance 
whole and well furnished witli goods and chattels 
(having tliereupoii kept good houses) unto their sons, 
lived to sec part consumed in riot and excess, anti 
tlie rest in possibility to he utterly lost ; the holy I 
state of matrimony made but a May-game, by which | 
divers families had been subverted ; brotliel hoiist;s I 
much frequented, and even great persons, prosti- I 
tutiug their bodies to tho intent to satisfy their | 
lusts, consumed their substance in lascivious appe- 
tites. And of all sorts, such knights and gentle- 
men, as either through pride or prodigality had 
consumed their substance, repairing to tlie city, 
and to the intent to eousumo dieir virtue also, 
lived dissolute lives ; many of their ladies and 
daughtors, to the intent to maintain themselves ac- 
cording to their dignity, prostituting their bodies 
in shameful manner. Alehouses, dicing-hou&es, 
taverns, and places of iniquity, beyond manner 
abounding in most places.” 

Nor is it only in the pages of a puritanical, per- 
haps a satirical writer, tiiat we And so shocking and 
disgusting a picture of the coarseness of the be- 
ginning of tJ’.e seventeenth century. On the con- 
trary, in all the comedies of the age, the principal 
diaraeter for gaiety and wit is a young heir, wliu 
, has totally altered tlie establishment of the father 
to whom he has succeeded, and, to use tho old 
simile, who resembles a fountain, which plays ofl 
in idleness and extravagance the wealth which its 
cai’eful parents painfully had assembled in liidden 
I’eservoirs. 

And yet, while that spirit of general extravagance 
seemed at work over a whole kingdom, another and 
! very different sort of men were gradually forming 
tlio staid and resolved charactei's, which afterwai*ds 
displayed themselves during the civil wars, and 
powerfully regulated and affected tlie character of 

s Histoiy of the Ffxst Fourteen Years of King James'* I 
Itcign. See Somers’s Tracts, sdited by Scott, vol. ii. p* I 
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die whole English nation, until, rusliing from one 
extreme to anotlier, they sunk in a gloomy fanaticism 
tlie splendid traces of the reviving fine arts. 

From tlic quotations which I have produced, the 
selfish and disgusting conduct of Lord Dalgamo 
will not perhaps appear overstrained ; nor will the 
Mcues in Whitofriars and places of similar resort 
seem too highly coloured. This indeed is far from 
being tlie case. It was in James l.’a reign tliat 
vice first appeared affecting the bettor classes in its 
gi^s and undisguised depravity. The entertain- 
ments and amusements of Elizabeth’s time had an 
air ef that decent restraint which became the court 
of a maiden sovereign ; and, in that earlier period, 
to use the words of Burke, vice lost half its evil by 
being deprived of all its grossness. lii James’s 
'^ign, on the contrary, the coarsest pleasures were 
publicly and unlimitedly indulged, since, according 
to Sir John Harrington, the men wallowed in 
beastly delights ; and even ladies abandoned tlieir 
society, .and rolled about in intoxication. After a 
ludicrous account of a mask, in whidi the actors 
had got drunk, and behaved tliemselves accordingly, 
ho adds, I have much marvelled at theSe strange 
pageantries, and they do bring to my recollection 
what passed of tliis sort in our Qneen’s days, in 
which 1 was sometimes an assistant and partaker : 
but never did 1 see such lack of good order and 
sobriety as I have now done. The gunpowder 
fright is got out of all our heads, and wc are going 
on hereabout as if the devil was contriving every 
man should blow up himself by wild riot, excess, 
and devastation of time and temperance. The 
great ladies do go well masqued; and indeed, it be 
the only sliow of their modesty to conceal their 
countenance ; but alack, tliey meet with such coun- 
tenance to upliold dioir strange doings, that 1 
marvel not at aught tliat happens.'’ * 

Such being the state of fJie court, coarse sen- 
suality brought along with it its ordinary companion, 
a brutal degree of undisguised selfishness, destruc- 
tive alike of philanthropy and good breeding ; both 
of which, in thrir several spheres, depend upon 
tlie regard paid by each individual to the interest 
as well as the feelings of others. Tt is in such a 
time dial tlie heartless and riiameless "inn of wealth 
and power may, like the supposed Lord Dalgamo, 
brazen out the shame of bis villainies, and affect to 
triumph in their consequencei^ so long as they were 
persoDally advantageous to his own pleasures or 
profit. 

* Banrlngton's If uga Antlqaa, vol. II. p. 3A'2. For the gnm 
debauchery of the pertod» too much encouraged by the example 
of the monarch, who ^vai, in other leepecti, neither without 
talent nor a good-natnred diipoiition, lee Wlnirood*t Memorials, 
Howell Letters, and other McmoriSli of the time ; but purti- 
colarly, consult the Private Letters and Correspondence of 
Steenie, aiias Buchlogham, with hie reverend Dadand Goiaip, 
King James, which abound with the grossest as well es the 
most chlldiali langnnge. The learned Mr D'lsneli, In an 
attempt to vindicate the character of James, has only succeeded 
in ohtelnlng for lilinself the chaiacter of a tkllfiil and Ingenious 
advocate, without much advantnge to his myol client. 


Alsatia is elsewhere explained as a cant name for 
Wliitefrlars, wliich, possessing certain privileges of 
sanctuary, became for that reason a nest of those 
mischievous characters who were generally ob- 
noxious to the law. These privileges were derived 
from its having been an establishment of the Car- 
melites, or Whito Friars, founded, says Stow, in his 
Survey of London, by Sir Patrick Grey, in 1241. 
Edward I. gave them a plot of ground in Fleet 
Street, to build their church upon. The edifice 
then erected was rebuilt by Courtney, Earl of De- 
vonshire, in the reign of Edward. In the time of 
the Reformation the place retained its immnnitiea 
as a sanctnar}’, and James I. confirmed and added 
to them by a charter in 1608. S]]^weir^as tlie 
first author who made some literary use of Whito- 
friars, in his play of the Squire of Alsatia, which 
turns upon tlie plot of the Adelphi of Terence. 

In this old play, 'two men of fortune, brothersj 
educate two young men, (sons to the one and 
nephews to the other,) each under his own sepa- 
rate system of rigour and indulgence. The elder 
of the subjects of this experiment, who has been 
very rigidly brought up, falls at once into all tlic 
vices of the town, is debauched by the cheats and 
bullies of Whitofriars, and in a word, becomes tlic 
Squire of Alsatia. The poet gives, as tlie natural 
and congenial inhabitants of the place, such cha- 
racters as tlie reader will find in the note. * The 
play, as we leani from the dedication to the Earl 
of Dorset and Middlesex, was successful above tlie 
author’s expectations, ** no comedy these many 
years having filled tlie theatre so long together. 
And I had the great houonr,” continues Sliadwell, 
" to find so many friends, that the house was never 
so full since it was built as upon *Qio third day of 
this play, and vast numbers went away diat could 
not be admitted.”* From the Squire of Alsatia 
tlie author derived some few hiiits, and learned tliC' 
footing oil which the bullies and thieves of tlie 
Sanctuary stood witli thoir neighbours, the fiery 
young students of the Temple, of which sonic in- 
timation is given in the dramatic piece. 

> ** Cheatiif, a nacal, who by naaon oS debta darea not stir 
out of Whltofriara, but there inveigles young heirs of entail, 
and helps them to goods and money upon great disadvantagev, 
is bound for them, and sliares with them till he undoes them. 
A lewd, impudent, debouohod fellow, very expert in the cant 
about town. 

** ShamuK'Ut cousin to the Delfords, who, being mined by 
Cboatly, is made a decoy-duck for others, not daring to stir out 
of Alsatia, where he lives. Is bound with Chestly for hein, and 
lives upon them a dissolute debauched life. 

*' Captain Hadaim, a blockheaded bully of Alsatia, a cow- 
ardly, Impudent, blustering fellow, formerly a aergeant in 
Flnnder^ who has run Arom his eolouis, and retreated Into 
Wbltefriars fpr a very small debt, where by the Alsatians be 
U diibb'd a captain, marries one that leU lodgings, sells elieny- 
bmndy, and Is a bawd. 

Serapeatt^ a hypocritical, repeating, praying, psalm-singing, 
preciso follow, pretending to great piety ; a godly knave, who 
joins with Chcatly, and supplies young belci with goods and 
money.*’— />rafiuitfr Persona to the Squire qf Alsatia, Suad- 
wxLL’a Works, vol. Iv. 

s Dedication to tho Squire of Alsatia, Shadwi>!l's Woika, 
vol. Iv. 
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Such are tlie materialc to wliich t^e author stands 
Indebted for the composition of Fortunes of 
Nigelj a novel whidi may be perhaps one of those 
that are more amusing on a second perusal, tlian 
when read a first time for the sake of the story, the 
^cidents of which are few and meagre. 

The Introductory Epistle is written, in Lucio’s 
plirase, ^'according to the trick,” and would nover 
luive appeaored had the writer meditated making 
his avowal of the work. As it is tlie privilege of a 
inasoue or incognito to speak in a feigned voice and 


assumed cliaracter, the autlior attempted, while in 
disguise, some liberties of tiie same sort ; and while 
ho continues to pload upon the various excuse^ 
whicli the introduction contains, the present ac- 
knowledgment must servo as an apology for a species 
of ** hoity toity, whisky frisky” pertness of manner,, 
which, in his avowed character, the author should ; 
Iiave considered as a departure from the rules of ' 
dvility and good taste. 

Absotstord. 1st Jutjf, 1831. 


INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE. 


CAPTAIK CLUTTERBUCK TO THE BEVEREHD DR DRYASDUST. 


Dbah Sin, 

1 BEADILT accept of, and reply to the civilitios 
with which you have been pleased to honour me 
in your obliging letter, and entirely agree with 
your quotation, of ^ Quam bonum et quamjucun^ 
dum^ We may indeed esteem ourselves as come 
of the same family, or, according to our country 
proverb, as heii7|r all one man’s bairns ; and there 
needed no apology on your part, reverend and dear 
sir, for demanding of me any information which I 
may be able to supply respecting the subject of 
Yuur curiosiiy. The interview which you allude to 
took place in the course of last winter, and is so 
deeply imprinted on my recollection, that it requires 
no effort to collect all its most minute details. 

You are awarg that the sliare which I bud in 
introdneing the Romance, caUed Thb Monastsrt, 
to public notice, has given me a sort of character 
in the literature of our Scottish metropolis. 1 no 
longer stand in the outer shop of our bibliopolists, 
bargaining for the objects of my curiosity with an 
unrespective shop-lad, hustled among l^)yB who 
come to buy Coideries and copy-books, and ser- 
vant-girls dieapening a penniworth of paper, but 
am cordially welcomed by the bibliopolist himself, 
with, ^Pray, walk into the back-shop. Captain. 
Boy, got a diair for Captain Chitterbuck. There 
is the newspaper, Captain — to-day’s paper or, 
”Here is the last new work— there is a folder, 
make firas with the leaves or, Fnt it in your 
poek4*t and carry It home or, " We will make a 
bookseller of you, sir, you shall have it at trade 
price.” Or, perhaps, if it is the worthy trader’s 


own publicatitin, liis liberality may even extend it- 
self to — Never mind booking such a trifle to you, | 
sir — it is an over copy. Pray, mention the work I 
to yoitr reading friends.” I say nothing of the j 
snug well-selected literary party arranged around a ! 
turbot, leg of five-year-old mutton, or some mich > 
gear, or of the circulation of a quiet bottle of Robert 
Cockbum’s choicest black — nay, perhaps, of his | 
best blue, to quicken our talk about old books, or | 
our plans for new ones. All these are comforts : 
reserved to fiicIi as arc freemen of the corpora- 
tion of letters, and I liavo tlie advantage of enjoy- 
ing tliem in perfection. 

But all things change under the sun ; and it is 
with no ordinary feelings of regret, that, in my 
annual visits to the metropolis, I now miss the 
social and warm-hearted welcome of the quick- 
witted and kindly friend who first introduced me 
to the public ; wlio had more original wit than 
would have set up a dozen of professed sayers of 
good things, and more racy humour than would 
have made the fortune of as many more. To tliis 
great deprivation has been added, I trust for a 
time only, the loss of another bibliopolical friend, 
whoso vigorous intellect, and liberal ideas, have not 
only rendered his native country the mart of her 
own literature, but establiahed there a Court of 
Letters, which must command respect, even from 
those most inclined to dissent from many of its 
canons. The efibet of these change^ operated in 
a great measure by the strong sense and sagacious 
calculations of an individual, who knew how to 
avail himself, to an unhoped-for extent, of the 
various kinds of talent which his country produced 
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nill probably appear more dearly to the generation ( 
which eliall follow tlie present. 

I entered the shop at the Croa^ to inquire after 
ihe health of my worthy friend, and learned with 
satisfaction, tliat his residenoe in the south had 
abated the rigour of the symptoms of his disorder. 
Availing myself, then, of the privileges to which I 
liave alluded, I strolled onward in th^ labyrinth of 
small dark rooms, or to speak our own anti- 
quarian language, which form the extensive back- 
settlements of that celebrated publishing-house. 
Yet, as T proceeded from one obscure recess to 
another, filled, some of them with old volumes, 
Mme with such a^ from the equality of their rank 
on the shdve!^ I suspected to be the less saleable 
modem books of the concern, I could not help feei- 
ng a holy horror creep upon me, when I thought 
of Uk) risk of intruding on some ecstatic bard 
giving vent to his poetical fiiry ; or, it might be, 
on ilie yet more formidable privacy of a band of 
critics, in the act of worrying the game which they 
had just run down. In such a supposed case, I 
felt by anticipation the horrors of the Highland 
Rcers, whom their gift of deuteroscopy compels to 
witness things unmeet for mortal eye ; and who, to 
use tlic expression of Collins, 

heartlen. oft, like inoo^y raodnen, itare. 

To SCO the phantom tialn their lecKt work prepare.** 

Still, however, the irresistible impulse of an un- 
defined curiosity drove me on through this succes- 
sion of darksome chambers, till, like the jeweller of 
Delhi in the house of the magician Bennaskar, I 
at length reached a vaulted room, dedicated to 
secrecy and silence, and beheld, seated by a lamp, 
and employed in reading a blotted reriie,' the per- 
son, or perhaps 1 should rather say the Eidolon, 
or representative Vision, of the Author of Waver- 
LEY ! You will not be surprised at the filial in- 
stinct wliicli enabled roe at once to acknowledge 
the features borne by this venerable apparition, I 
and that I at once bended the knee, witli the ' 
classical salutation of, Balte, ma^ne parent/ The j 
vision, however, cut me short, by pointing to a seat, ; 
intimating at tlie same time, that my presence was 
not unexpected, and that he had something to say ; 
to me. I 

I sat down with bumble obedience, and endea- , 
voured to note the features of him witli whom I ' 
now found mysdf so unexpectedly in society. But ! 
on this point I can give your reverence no satisfac- ! 
lion ; for, besides obscurity of the apartment, | 
and the fluttered state of my own nervci^ I seemed ' 
to myself overwhelmed by a sense oi flUal awe, | 
which prevented my noting and recording what it ' 
is probable the personage before me might most | 
desire to have concealed. Indeed, his figure wis 
so closely veiled and wimpled, either with a mantle, ' 
moming-gown, or some such loose garb, that the 
verses of Spenser might well have been applied— 

I Tlie ■nioltiated murt be Info r med, that a leeondproof-abeet 
b *0 called. 


'* Yet, oertee, by her fiice and phymomy, 

T^liether die man or woman only were. 

That could not any cieatuic well deaery.'* 

I mu8^ however, go on as 1 have begun, to apply 
the masculine gender; for, notwithstanding very in- 
genious reasons, and indeed something lilm positive 
evidence, have been offered to prove the Author oi 
Waverlcy to be two ladies of talent, T most abide 
by tho general opinion, that he is of the rougher 
sex. There are in his writings too many things 

** Qua maiibui lola tribuuntnr,*' 

to permit me to entertain any doubt on that sub- 
ject. I will proceed, in the manner of dialogue, 
to repeat as nearly as I can what passed betwixt 
us, only observing, that in the of the con- 

versation, my timidity imperceptibly gave way 
under the familiarity of his address ; and that, in 
the concluding part of our dialogue, I perhaps 
argued witli fully as much confidence as was be- 
seeming. 

Author of Waterley, I was willing to see you, 
Captain dutterbuck, being the person of my family 
whom I have most regard for, since the death of 
Jedediah Cleishbotham ; and I am afraid I may 
have done you some wrong, in assigning to you The 
Monastery as a portion of my effects. I have some 
thoughts of making it up to you, by naming you 
godfather to this yet unborn babe — (he indicated 
the proof-sheet with his finger) — But first, touching 
The Monastery — How says the world — you are 
abroad and can learn t 

(Japtaia CluUer^ek, Hem I hem 1 — The in- 
quiry is delicate — I have not heard any com- 
plaints from the Publishers. 

Author, That is tho principal Rafter ; but yet 
an indifferent work is sometimes towed on by those 
which have left harbour before it, with the breeze 
in their poop. — What say the Critics f 

Captain. There is a general -—feeling— that 
the Wliite lAidy is no favourite. 

Author. I think she is a failure myself ; but 
rather in execution tlian conception. Could I have 
evoked an etprit foUet, at the same time fantastic 
and interesting, capricious and Hind ; a sort of 
wildfire of tlic elements, bound by no fixed laws, or 
motives of action ; faitliful and fond, yet teasing 
and uncertain 

Captain. If Jou wfll pardon the iiitemiption,. 
rir, I tliink you are describing a pretty woman. 

Author. On my word, I believe I am. I must 
invest my elementary spirits with a litde human 
flesh and blood — they are too fine-drawn for the 
present taste of the public. 

Captain* They object, too, that the object of 
your Nixie ouglit to have been more unifonnly 
noble — Her ducking the priest was no Naiad-like 
amusement 

Author. Ah ! they ought to allow for the capric- 
dos of what is, after all, but a better sort of goblin. 
The hath into whidi Ariel, the most delicate crea- 
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clcnta are multiplied ; the story lingersy while the 
materials increase ; my regular mansion turns out 
a Ch>thic anomaly, and the work is closed long 
before I have attained tlie point I proposed. 

CUptota. Resolution and determined forbearance 
might remedy that evil. 

Author. Alas ! my dear sir, you do not know 
the force of patenial alTection. When I light on 
such a character as Bailie Jarvie, or Dnigetty, my 
imagination brightens, and my conception ijeeomes 
clearer at every step which I take in his company, 
although it leads me many a weaty mile away from 
tlie regular rood, and forces me to leap hedge and 
ditqfi to get back into the route again. Tf I reaiat 
the tdlhptation, as you advise me, my uiougnts 
become*prosy, dat, and dull ; T write painfully to 
myself, and under a consciousness of flagging wluch 
makes me Bsg still more ; the sunshine with which 
fancy had invested the incidents, departs from them, 
and leaves every thing dull and gloomy. I am no 
more the same author I was in my better mood, 
tlian tlie dog in a wheel, condemned to go round 
and round for hours, is like the same dog merrily 
chasing his own tail, and gambolling in all the frolic 
of unrestrained freedom. In short, sir, on such 
occamons, 1 think I am bewitched. 

Captain. Nay, sir, if you plead sorcery, there is 
no more to be said — he must needs go whom the 
devil drives. And this, I suppose, nr, is the reason 
why you do not make the theatrical attempt to 
which you have been so often urged t 

Author, It may pass for one good reason for not 
writing a play, that 1 cannot form a plot But the 
trutli is, that the idea adopted by too favourable 
judges, of njy having some aptitude for that depart- 
ment of poctr^, has been much founded on those 
scraps of old plays, which, being taken from a 
source inaccessiblo to collectors, they have hastily 
considered ilie offspring of my mother-wit Now, 
the manner in which I became possessed of these 
fragments is so extraordinary, tliat 1 cannot help 
telling it to you. 

You must know, that, some twenty years since, 
1 went down to ^psit an old friend in Worcestershire, 
who had served .with me in the Dragoons. 

Captain. Then you hare served, sir ? 

Author, I liavo — or 1 have not, which signifies 
the same thing — Captain is a good travelling name. 
— I found my friend’s house unexpectedly crowded 
with guests, and, as usual, was condemned — tlie 
mansion being an old one — to the haunUd opait- 
ment. I have, as a great modem said, seen too 
many ghosts to believe in them, so betook myself 
seriously to my repose, lulled by the wind rust- 
ling among the lime-trees, the baches of which 
chequered the moonlight which fell on the floor 
.through the diamonded casement when, behold, a 
darker shadow interposed itself, and I beheld viiribly 
on tl;e ttoor.of the apartment-— 

Captain, The White Lady of Avenel, I suppose I 
—You have told tho very story before. 


Author, No — I beheld a female form, with 
mob-eap, bib, and apron, sleeves tucked up to the 
elbow, a dredging-box in the one hand, and in the 
other a sauce-ladle. 1 concluded, of course, that it 
was my friend’s cook-maid walking in her sleep 
and as I knew he liad a value for Sally, who could 
toss a pancake with any girl in the country, I gdt 
up to conduct her safely to the door. But as 1 
approached her, slie said,-—" Hold, sir 1 I am not 
what you take me for;” — wenrds wliich seemed 
so apposite to the circumstances, that I should not 
liave much minded them, had it not been for the 
peculiarly hollow sound in which they were uttered. 
— Know, then,” slie said, in the some unearthly 
accents, that I am the spirit of Be^ty Barnes.” — 
" Who hanged herself for love of the stage-coach- 
man,” thought 1 ; this is a proper spot of workT** 
— « Of that unhappy Elizabeth or Betty Barnes, 
long cook-maid to Mr Warburton, the painfnl col- 
lector, but ah ! the too careless custodier, of Uie 
laigest collection of ancient plays ever knonm — 
of most of which the titles only are left to gladden 
the Prolegomena of the Variorum Shakspeare. Yes, 
stranger, it was these ill-fated hands that consigned 
to grease and conflagration tho scores of small 
quartos, which, did they now exist, would drive tho 
whole Roxburghe Club out of their senses — it was 
these unhappy pickers and stealers that singed fat 
fowls and wiped dirty trenchers wiUi the lost vrorks 
of Beaumont and Flctchor, Massinger, Jonson, 
Webster — what sliall I say t— even of Shakspeare 
himself !” 

Like every dramatic antiqua^, my ardent curio- 
sity after some play named in tlie Book of the 
Master of Revels, had often been checked by find- 
ing the object of my research numbered amongst 
the holocaust of victims which this unhappy woman 
had sacriiioed to the G^>d of Good Cheer. It is no 
wonder then, tliat, like the Hermit of Parnell, 

** I broke the iKinde of fenr, and madly cried, 

* You cnrelew jade But icaree tlic word* began, 

When Betty bmndislrd high lior mucing-pon.'* 

“ Beware,” she said, yon do no^ by your ill- 
timed anger, cut off the opportunity I yet havq to 
indemnify tlie world for the errors of my ignorance. 
In yonder coal-hole, not used for many a year, 
repose tho few greasy and blackened fragments 
of tlie elder Drama whidi were not totally destroyed. 
Do thou then” — Why, what do you stare at, Cap- 
tain ! By my soul, it is true ; as my friend Major 
Longbow says, ‘‘ l^^t should I tell you a lie for I” 

Captain, Lie, sir 1 Nay, Heaven forbid I sliould 
apply the word to a person so veraeiouB. You are 
only inclined to chase your tail a little this morn- 
ing, fliat ’s all. Had you not better reserve this 
legend to form an introduction to " Three Recovered 
Dramas,” or so t 

Author. You are quite right — habit’s a strange 
thing, my son. X bad forgot whom I was speaking 
to. Yes, Plays for the closed not for the stage 
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Captain, Right, and so yon are sure to bo acted ; | 
for the managers, while thousands of volunteers 
are desirous of serving them, are wonderfully par- 
tial to pressed men. 

AvJthor. 1 am a living witness, having been, 
like a second Laberius, nii^e a dramatist whether 
I would or not. I believe my muse would be 
T^^rryfied into treading the stage, even if I should 
write a sermon. 

Captain, Truly, if you did, I am afraid folks 
might make a farce of it ; and, therefore, should 
you change your style, I will advise a volume of 
dmmas like Lord Byron's. 

A iit/wr. No, his lordship is a cut above me— 1 
won't run my horse against his^ if I can help my- 
self. .But there is my friend Allan has written 
'just* such a play as I might write myself, in a very 
sunny day, and with one of Bramah’s extra patent- 
pens. I cannot make neat work without such 
appurtenances. , 

Captain, Do you mean Allan Ramsay ? 

A uthoT, No, nor Barbara Allan either. I mean 
Allan Cunningham, who has just published his tra- 
gedy of Sir Marraaduke Maxwell, full of meny- 
making and murdering, kissing and cutting of 
throats, and passages which lead to nothing, and 
which are very pretty passages for all that Not 
a glimpse of probability is there about the plot hut 
so much auiruation in particular ^xissagcs, and such 
a vein of jioetry tlirough the whole, as I dearly wish 
I could infuse into my Culinary Remains, should 
1 ever be tempted to publish them. With a popu- 
lar impress, people would read and admire the 
beauties of Allan — as it is, they may pcrlmps only 
note his defects-— or, what is worse, not note him 
at all. — But never mind them, honest Allan ; you 
arc a credit to Caledonia for all that. — There are 
some lyrical eflusioiis of his, too, which yon would 
do well to read. Captain. ** It's hame, and it's 
Imme,” is equal to Bums. 

Captain, 1 will take the hint. The club at Ken- 
naquhairare turned fastidious since Catalan! visited 
the Abbey. My ** Poortith Gauld " has been re- 
ceived both poorly and coldly, and '*The Banks of 
Bonnie Doon” have been positively^coughod down 
— Tempora mtUantur, 

Author, They cannot stand still, they will change 
with all of us. What then ? 

** A man’s a man for a* that*' 

But the hour of parting approaches. 

Captain, You ore determined to proceed then 
in your own system T Are you aware that au 
unworthy motive may be assigned for this rapid 
succession of publication ? You Will be su^qiosod ’ 
to work merely for the lucre of gain. 

Author, Supposing that I did permit the great 
advantages which must be derived from success' 
ill literature, to join with other motives in inducing 
me to come more frequently before the public, — 
that emolument is the voluntary tax which the 


I public pays for a certain species of literary amuse- 
ment— it is extorted from no one, and paid, 1 pre- 
sume, by those only who can afford it, and whp 
receive gratification in propo^ion to the expense. 
If the capital sum which tliese volumes have put 
into circulation he a very large one, has it contri- 
buted to my indulgence only ? or can 1 not say to 
hundreds, from honest Duncan the paper-manu- 
facturer, to the most snivelling of the printer s 
devils, Didst tliou not share ? Hadst thou not 
fifteen pence ?" I profess 1 think our Modem 
Athens much obliged to me for having established 
such an extensive manufacture ; and when uni- 
versal suffrage comes in fashion, 1 intend to stand 
for a seat in the House on tho interest of alBthe 
unwashed artificers connected with lit'erature. 

Captain. This would be called the language of 
a calico-manufacturer. 

Author, Cant again, my dear son — there is 
lime in this sack, too — ^notHng but sophistication 
in tills world ! 1 do say it, in spite of Adam Smith 
and his followers, that a successful author is a pro- 
ductive labourer, and that his works constitute as 
effectual a part of the public wealth, as that which 
is created by any other manufacture. If a new 
commodity, having an actually intrinsic and com- 
mercial value, be result of the operation, why 
are tho author’s bales of books to be esteemed a 
less profitable part of the public stock than the 
goods of any other manufacturer ? I speak with 
reference to the diffusion of the wealth arising to 
tho public, and the degree of industry which even 
such a trifling work os the present must stimulate 
and reward, before the volumes leave the pub- 
lisher’s shop. Without me it could not exist, and 
to this extent I am a benefactor to country. 
As for my own emolument, it is won by my toil, 
and I account myself answerable to Heaven only 
for the mode in which I expend it. The candid 
may hope it is not all dedicated to selfish pur- 
poses ; and, without much pretensions to merit 
in liirn who disburses it, a part may ** wander, 
heaven-directed, to the poor.” 

Captain, Yet it is generally held base to write 
from the mere motives of gain. • 

Author, It would be base to do so exclusively, 
or even to make it a principal motive for literary 
exertion. Nay, I will venture to say, that no work 
of imagination, proceeding from tho mein conside- 
ration of a certain sum of copy-money, ever did, or 
ever will, succeed. So tho lawyer who pleads, the 
soldier who fights, the physician who prescribes, 
the clergyman — if such there bo— who preaches, 
without any zeal for his profession, or without any 
' sense of its dignity, and merely on account of the 
fee, pay, or stipend, degrade themselves to the 
rank of sordid mechanics. Accordingly, in the case 
of two of the learned faculties at least, their ser- 
vices are considered as nnappreciahle, and are 
acknowledged, not by any exact estimate of the 
services rendered, but by a or volun- 
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cary acknowledf^ent. But let a client or patient 
malco tlie ex|)orimeiit of omitting this little ceremony 
of the honararium, whi<^ is cens6 to be a thing 
entirely out of consideration between them, and 
mark how the loomed gentleman will look upon his 
case. Cant sot apart, it is* the same thing with 
literary emolument. No man of sense, in any rank 
of life, is, or ought to be, above accepting a just 
recompense for his time, and a reasonable share of 
the capital which owes its very existence to his exer- 
tions. When Czar Peter wrought in the tronehes, 
he took the pay of a common soldier ; and nobles, 
statesmen, and divines, the most distinguished of 
tl^ir time, have not scorned to square accounts 
with^lhcir boi)kscllor. 

** Oh, if it were a mean tliinR. 

The gentles would not use it , 

And If it were ungodly. 

The clergy would refuse it." 

Author, You say well. But no man of honour, 
genius, or spirit, would make the mere love of gain, 
the chief, far less the only, purpose of his labours. | 
For m^’sclf, I am not displeased to find the game a ‘ 
winning one ; yet while I pleased tlie public, I j 
should probably continue it merely for tho pleasure ;■ 
of playing ; for I have felt as strongly as most 
folks that love of composition, which is perhaps die 
strongest of all instincts, driving tho author to tho ; 
pen, the painter to tlie pallet, often without either < 
the chance of fame or tlie prospect of reward. 
Perhaps I liave said too much of this. I might, 
perhaps, with as much truth as most people, excul- 
pate myself from tho charge of being eitlier of a 
greedy or^hRrccnary disposition ; but I am not, 
therefore, hypocrite enough to disclaim the ordi- 
nary motives, on account of whicli tlie whole world 
around me is toiling uni*en]ittingly, to the sacrifice 
of ease, comfort, health, and life. 1 do not affect 
the disinterestedness of that ingenious association 
of gentlemen mentioned by Goldsmith, who sold 
their magazine for sixpence u-pieoc, merely for their 
own amusement. ' 

Captain, l%ave but one thing more to hint — 
The world Say you will run yourself out 

Author, Tho world say true ; and what tlicn ! 
When (hey danco no longer, I will no longer pipe ; 
and 1 shall not want flappers enough to remind me 
of the apoplexy. 

Captauu And what will become of us then, 
your poor family I We diall fall into contempt and 
oblivion. 

A uthor. Like many a poor fellow, already over- 
whelmed with the number of his family, I cannot 
help going on to increase it — ** ’Tie my vocation, 
Hal.” — Such of you as deserve oblivion — perhaps 
^10 whole' of you-^may bo oonsigDed to it At 
eny rate, you have been read in your day, which is 
move than can be said of some of your contem- 
pjRxries, of less fortune and more merit They 


cannot say but that you had tlio crown. It 
is always something to have engaged tlie public 
attention for seven years. Had I only writtei: 
Waverley, 1 should have long since been, accord- 
ing to tho established phrase, ** the ingenious author 
of a novel much admired at the time.” I believe, 
on my soul, that the reputation of Waverley i't 
sustained Very much by the praises of those, 
who may be inclined to prefer tliat tale to its suc- 
cessors. 

Captain, Yon ore willing, then, to barter future 
reputation for present popularity I 

Author, M^Uora tpero, Horace himsplf ex- 
pected not to survive in all his works — I may 
hope to live in some of mino ; — non omnio moriar. 

It is some consolation to reflect, that the best , 
authors in all countries have been the most v01u- * 
minous; and it has often happened, (hat those who 
liave been best received in their own time, have 
also continued to be acceptable to posterity. I do 
not tliink so ill of the present generation, as to sup- 
pose that its present favour necessarily infers future 
condemnation. 

Captain, Were all to act on such principles, the 
public w'ould bo inundated. 

Author, Once more, my dear son, beware of 
cant. You speak as if the public were obliged to 
read books merely because they are printed — your 
friends the booksellers would tliank you to make the 
proposition good. Tho most serious grievance at 
tending such inundations as you talk of, is, tliat 
> they make rags dear. The multiplicity of publica- 
tions does the present ago no harm, and may 
greatly advantage that which is to succeed us. 

Captain, 1 do not see how that is to happen. 

Author, Tho complaints in the time of Eliza- 
. beth and James, of ^e alarming fertility of tlie 
I press, were as loud as they are at present — yet look 
' at the shore over which the inundation of that ago 
flowed, and it resembles now the Rich Strand of 
; die Faery Qnecii — 

" Bestrow'd all with rich srrny, 

or ptnrl and precloiu atODM of great askiv ; 

I And all the grovel mix'd with golden orts " 

! Believe me, that even in the most neglected works 
of the present ago, tlio next may discover trea- 
sures. 

Captain, Some books will defy all alchyniy. 

I Author, They will bq but few in number ; siuoe, 
as for writers, who are possessed of no merit 
at all, unless indeed they publish tlieir works at 
their own expense, like Sir Ridiard Blackmon!, 
Uieir power of annoying the public will be soon 
hmited by the difficulty of finding undertaking 
booksellers. 

Captain, You are iucovrigible. Ara tliere uo 
bottu^ to your audacity t 

Author, Tliere are the sacred and eternal boun- 
daries of honour and virtue, ^ly course is like tlir 
enchanted chamber of Britomart — 
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*• Where as die look'd about, alia did behold 
I low over that laine door wae Ukewlae writ, 

/!.’ Bold^B^ Bot4, and every where Be Beld, 
Whereat dio muied, and could not construe It ; 
At last she epicd at that room's upper end 
Another Iron door, on which was writ— 

Ra NOT too BOLD." 


(Captain. Well, you must take the risk of pro- 
ceeding on jour own principles. 

Author. Do you act on yours, and take care 
' you do not stay idling here till the dinner hour is : 
over. — 1 will add this work to your patrimony, 
taleai quantum. I 


Here, our dialogue terminated ; fur a little sooty- 
fneed Apollyon fri>m the Canongate came to de- 
mand the proof-sheet on die part of Mr M'Corkin- 
(blc ; and I heard Mr G. rebuking Mr F« in an- 


other compartment of the same labyrinth 1 have 
described, for sufTering any one to penetrate so far 
into die pendralia of their temple. 

1 leave it to you to form your own opinion con- 
cerning die import of this dialogue, and I (annot 
but believe 1 shall meet the wishes of our common 
jiarent in prefixing diis letter to die work wliich it 
concerns. 


I am, reverend and dear Sir, 

Very sincerely and alTcctionatcIy 
Yours, &c. &c. 

Cuthubrt Clutterdcck. 


KENNACuifJitR. Iff Aprilt 1S^> 
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CHAPTER T. 

• ^ 

Now^oot and Bogliah are agreed. 

' AndMunden hastes to cross the Twee<l. 

Where, such the splendours that attend 
His very mother scarce had kend him. 

His metamorphosis behold. 

From Glasgow frieze to cloth of gold : 

His back-sword, with tlte iron liflt. 

To rapier, fairly batch'd and gilt ; 

Was ever seen a gallant bmver! 

His very bonnet *s grown a beaver. 

The Me/ormtUion, 

The long-continuod hostilities which had for 
centuries separated tlie soutli and the north divi- 
sions of the Islajid of Britain^ had been happily ^ 
teiminated by the succession of tlie pacific James 1. | 
to the English Crown. But although the united • 
crown of England and Scotland was worn by the . 
same individual, it required a long lapse of timoi 
and the succesi^iou of more tlian one generation, 
ere the inveterate national prejudices which had so 
long existed betwixt the sister kingdoms were re- 
moved, and the subjects of either side of tlie Tweed ' 
brought to regard those upon the opposite bank ns 
friends and as bretliren. i 

Those prejudices were, of course, most inveterate 
during reign of King Jainos. Tlie English 
subjects al!ihised him of p.*ui:ia]ity to those of his 
ancient kingdom ; while the Scots, with equal injus- 
tice, diarged him with having forgotten the land of 
hi' nativity, and with neglecting tiiose oarly friends 
to whose ailogiance he had been so much indebted. 

The temper of the King, peaceable even to timi- 
dity, inclined him porpeti^ly to interfere as media- 
tor between the contending factions, whose brawls I 
disturbed the court. But, notwithstanding all bis 
precautions, historians have recorded many in- 
stances, w'hefe the mutual hatred of two nations, 
who, after belpg enemies for a thousand years, liad 
been so very recently United, broke forth with a 
fury which menaced a general convulsion ; and, 
spreading from the highest to the lowest classes, as 
it occasioned debates in council and parliament, 
factions in the court, and duels among the gentry, 
w'as no less productive of riots and brawls amongst 
the lower orders. 

While these heart-barniuffl were at tlie higliest, 
there flouxisbed In the city of Iiondon an ingenious, 
but whimn<»l and self-opinioned mechanic, much 
devoted to abstract studies, David Ramsay by name, 
who, whether recommended by bis great skill in his 
profesinon, aa the courtiers alleged, or, as was mnr- 
mmed Iw iieighboiirs, by his birthplace, in 
the town V Daltoth, near Edinburgh, held 
in Jameses household tlie post of maker of watches 
and horologes to his^ Majesty. He scorued not. 


however, to keep open shop Temp!o-B;’.r, .1 i 

few yards to the eastwai^ of Saint Dunstaii's | 
Church. I 

The shop of a London tradesman at that time, as 
it may be supposed, was something very difl^rent'i 
from those we now see in the same locality. The ' 
goods were exposed to sale in cases, only defended 
from the weather by a covering of canvass, ami ; 
the whole resembled tlie stalls and bootiis now . 
erected for the temporary accommodation of dealers | 
at a country fair, rather than tlie established eni- ; 
porium of a respectable citizen. But most of the ; 
shopkeepers of note, and David Ramsay amongst 
others, liad their bootli connected with a small ; 
npartinent which opened backward from it, and ' 
bora the same resemblance to the front shop tliat j 
Robinson Crusoe’s cavern did to tlio tent wliieli 1 
he erected before it. To tins Master Rinisay was 
often accustomed to reti'eat to the labour of his . 
abstruse calculations ; for he aimed atiinprovernciit 1 
and discoveries in liis own art, and sometimes | 
pushed his researches, like Napier, and other ma- i 
thematicians of the period, into abstract scieiiei'. I 
When thus engaged, he left the outer posts of his ' 
commercial establislimeut to be maintained by two ; 

I stout-bodied and strong-voiced apprentices, who 
kept up the cry of, “ What d’ye lack ! what a-yc i 
lack !” accompanied with tlic appropriate rccom- : 
I mendations of the articles, in whicli they dealt. ' 
This direct and personal application for custom to ' 
those who chanced to pass by, is now, we believe, 
limited to Monmouth Street, (if it still exists even 
in that repository of ancient garments,) under the 
guardianship of the scattered remnant of Israel, j 
But at tlio time we arc speaking of, it was practised 1 
alike by Jew and Gentile, and served, instead of all ! 
our present newspaper puffs and advertisements, to > 
solicit the attention of the public in general, and of ! 
friends in particular, to tho unrivaUed cxcellonco ■ 
of the goods, which they offered to sale upon such 1 
easy tenns, tliat it might fairly appear that the . 
venders had rather a view to tlie j^ncral service of 
the public, than to th^ own particular advantage. ‘ 
The verbal proclaiEners of tiie excellence of tlicir j 
commodities, had this advantage over those who, , 
in the present day, use the public papers for the | 
same purpose, that they could in many cases adapt 
their imdresB to the peculiar appearance and appa- 
rent tasto of tho passengers. [This, as we have 
said, was also the case in Monmouth Street in our 
remembrance. ^ We have ourselves been reminded 
of the deficiencies of our femoral habiliments, and 
exho^d npon tliat score to fit ourselves more bc- 
seemingly ; but this is a digression.] This direct 
and personal mode of invitation to customer 
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became, however, a dangerous temptation to the 
young wags who were employed in the task of 
solicitation during the aMenee of the prindpal 
person interested in the traffic ; and, confiding in 
their numbers and civic union, tlie ^prentiees of 
London were often seduced intotaking liberties with 
the passengers, and exereisinff their wit at the ex- 
pense of ttose whom the^ had no hopes of convert- 
ing into customers by their eloquence. If this were 
rcwnted by any act of violence, the inmates of 
each shop were ready to pour forth in succour ; and 
in tlie words of an old song which Dr Johnson was 
used to hum,-^ 

** Up tlien rose the *prentlcei all, 

^ Living ia London, both proper and tall.** 

Desperate riots often arose on such occaffions, * 
especially when the Templars, or other youths con- | 
nected with tlie aristocraey, were insulted, or con- 
cefVed themselves to be so^ Upon such occasions, 
bare steel was frequently opposed to the clubs of 
file citisens, and death sometimes ensued on both 
sides. The tardy and inefficient police of tlie time 
had no otlier resource than by tlie Alderman of the 

% _ at* X xt_ ^ 1 _ir 3 _ xxi . _ 


blaex, which curled naturally and closely, and woulu 
have grown to great length, but for the modest ells' 
tom enjoined by his state of life, and strictly en 
farced by hia maater, which compelled him to keej 
it short-cropped, — not unrduetantly, as he looker^ 
with envy on tiie flowing ringlets, in whidi the 
courtiers, and aristocratic students of the neigh- 
bouring Temple, began to indulge themselves, a^ 
marks of superiority and of ^utility. Vincents 
eyes were d^p set in his head, of a strong vivid 
black, full of fire, roguery, and intelligence, and 
conveying a humorous expression, even while he 
was nttenng the usual smiul-talk of his trade, as H 
he ridiculed those who were disposed to give any 
weight to his commonplaces. He had address 
enough, however, to add little touches of his own, 
which gave a turn of drollery even to this orj|)nary 
routine of the booth ; and the alacrity of his manner 
— his ready and obvious wish to oblige — his in- 
telligence and civility, when he thought civility 
necessary, made him a universal favounte witli his 
master’s customers. His features were far from 
regular, for his nose was fiattish, hia mouth tending 
to the larger size, and his complexion inclining to 


stop to the strife by overpowering numbers, as , with masculine beauty. But, in despite of his hav- 
tlie Capulets and Montagues are separated upon the ing always breatlied the air of a crowded city, his 
<3tage. ! complexion had the ruddy and manly expression of 

At the period when such was tlio universal eus- | redundant health ; his turned-up nose (^ve an air 
tom of the most respectable, as well as the most | of spirit and raillery to what he said, and seconded 
inconsiderable, shopkeepers in London, David Ram- the laugh of his eyes ; and liis wide mouth was gar- 
say, on the evening to which we solicit the atten- | nished witli a pair of well-form^ and well-coloured 
tion of the reader, retiring to more abstruse and . Ups, which, when he laughed, disclosed a range of 
private labours, left the administration of his outer | teeth strong and weU set, and as white as the very 
shop, or booth, to the aforesaid sharp-witted, active, i pearl. Such was the elder apprentice of David 
able-bodied, and well-voiced apprentices, namely, j Ramsay, Memory’s Monitor, watchmaker, and con- 
Jenkin Vincent and Frank Tunstall. j atructor of horologes, to his Most Sacred Majesty 

Vincent had been educated at the excellent foun- | James I. 

<lation of Christ’s-Church Hospital, and was bred, | Jenkin’s companion was tlie younger apprentice, 
therefore, as well as born, a Londoner, with all the | though, perhaps, he might be tlie elder of tlie two in 
acuteness, addi'ese, and audacity, which belong . years. At any rate, he was of a much ;nore staid 
peculiarly to tlie youth of a metropolis. Ho was I ud composed temper. Francis TfiffiitaU was of 
now about twenty years old, short in stature, but ' that ancient and proud descent who claimed the 
remarkably strong made, eminent for his feats upon ^ style of the unstained because, amid the various 
holidays at foot-ball, and other gymnastic exercises; j chances of the long aiyd bloody wars of the Roses, 
scarce rivalled in the broadsword play, though . they had, with imdeviatingfaitli, followed the House 
hitherto only exercised in the form of single-stick, j of Lancaster, to whidi they had originally attached 
He knew every lane, blind alley, and sequestered , themselves. The meanest sprig of such a tree 
court of the wa;d, better than his Catechism ; was | attached importance to the root from which it 
alike active in his master’s afiasrs, and in his own derived itself; and TunstaU was supposed to nourish 
adventures of fun and mischief ; and so managed in secret a proportion of that family pride, whidi 
inattei-s, that the credit he acqin^ by the former had extorted tears from his widoi^d and almost 
bore him on^ or at least served for his apology, indigent mother, when die saw herself obliged to 
when the latter propensity led him into scrapes, of consign him to a line of life inferior, as her preju- 
wbich, however, it is but fair to state, that they dices suggested, to the com'se held by liis progeni- 
had hitherto inferred nothing mean or discredit- tors, xet, with all this aristociatic prejudice, his 
able. Some aberrations tiuve were, whicli David master found the well-born youth more docile, ro- 
Ramsay, his master, endeavoured to reduce to gular, and strictly attentive to his duty, than his 
re^ar order when he discovered them, and others far more active and alert comrade. Tunstall also 
which ho winked at — suppodng them to answer gratified his master by the particular attention 
the purpose of the empement of a watch, vrhich which he seemed disposed to bestow on the abstr^t 
disposes of a certain quantity of the extra power principles of science connected with the trade which 
of that mechanical impulse which puts the whole he was bound to study, the limits of which were 
m motion. ^ daily enlarged with tiio Increase of mathematical 

The physiognomjr of Jin Vin — by which abbre- science, 
viation ho was ikmUIarly known through the ward Vincent beat his companion beyond the distance- 
--corresponded with the sketdi we have given of poet, in every thing like the practical adaptation 
his cliaracter. His bead, up<»i whi^ his ’prentioe’s of thorongh practice, in the dexterity of hand ne- 
flat cap was generally flung in a cardess and oblique cessary to execute the mochamcal branches of the 
fashion, was closely coverra with tUck hair of raven art^ and double-distanced him in all respecting the 
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commercial afikirs of the diop. Still David Ram- 
say was wout to say, that if Vincent knew how to 
(Jo a thing the better of the two, Tuustall was 
much better acquainted witli the principles on 
which it oiiglit to bo done ; and he sometiinee ob* 
jected to the latter, tliat he knew critical excellence 
too well ever to be satisfied with practical medio-, 
erity. 

The disposition of Tunstiill was sliy, as well as 
studious ; and, though perfectly civil and obliging, 
he never seemed to feel himself in his place while 
he went through the duties of tlie shop. He was 
tall and liaiidsoine, with fair hair, and well-fonned 
limbs, good features, well opened light blue eyes, 
a straight Grecian nose, and a countenance which 
expressed both good-humour and intelligence, but 
qusli^d by a gravity unsuitable to bis years, and 
which almostj^niounted to dejection. Ho lived on 
the best tenns w'itli his companion, and readily 
stood by him whenever he was engaged in any of 
the frequent skirmishes, which, as we have already 
observed, often disturbed the city of London about 
this period. But though Tunstall was allowed to 
uuderstiind quarter-staff (the weapon of the Nortli 
country) in a superior degree, and though he was 
naturally both strong and active, his interference 
in such affrays seemed always matter of necessity ; 
and, as he never voluntarily joined cither tlieir 
brawls or their sports, he held a far lower place 
in the opinion of the youth of the ward than his 
hearty and active friend Jin Viii. Nay, had it not 
been for the interest made for his comrade, by tlic 
interccsKioii of Vincent, 'runstall would have stood 
some clmiicc of being altogether excluded from the 
society of his contemporaries of tlie same condition, 
who called him, in scorn, the Cavaliero Cuddy, ainl 
the Gentle Tunstall. On the other hand, the lad 
himself, deprived of tlie fresli air in whicli he had 
hcen brought up, and foregoing tho exercise to 
which he was fonnerly accustomed, while the in- 
habitant ofUs native mwsiun, lost gradually Uie 
freshness oniis complexion, and, witliout sliewiug 
any symptoms of disease, grow 11101*0 thin and pal'u 
as he grew older, and at length exhibited the ap- 
pearance of indifferent health, without any tliiiig 
of tlie habits and complaints of an invalid, cxcopt- 
ii.g a dinposition to avoid society, and to spend his 
leisure time in private study, rather than mingle 
in the sports of his compaiiioiis, or even resort 
to the theatres, then the general rendezvous of 
his class ; where, according to high authority, they 
fought for half-bitten apples, ci’ackod nuts, and 
fUled tlie upper gallery with tlicir clamours. 

Such were tho two youths who called David Ram- 
say master; and with botli of whom he used to fret 
from morning till night, as tlicir peculiarities in- 
terfered with Ills own, or wiili the quiet and bene- 
Jicial course of his tri^c. 

Upon the wliole, however, the youtlis were at- 
tached to their master, and he, a good-natur^, 
<h.oiigh an absent and whimsical man, was scarce 
toss so to them ; and, when a littio wanned wiUi 
wine at an occasional junketing, he used to boast, 
in his northern dialect, of his " twa bonny lads, and 
the looks that the court ladies throw at them, when 
visiting his sliop in their caroches, when on si frolic 
into the city.” But David Ramsay never failed, 
at tho same time, to draw up his own tall, tliin, 
latliy skeleton, extend his lean, jaws into an almon- 
irig gri and iudic.ate, by a urn of his yard-long 


visage, and a twinkle of his littio gray eye, that 
there might be more faces in Fleet-Street worth 
looking at than those of Frank and Jeukin. His 
old neighbour, Widow Simmons, the sempstress, 
who had served, in her day, tlie very tip-top revel- 
lers of the Temple, with rui^s, cuffs, and bands, 
distinguished more deeply tlie sort of attention ^aid 
by tho females of quality, who so regularly visited 
David Ramsay’s siiop, to its inmates. The boy 
Frank,” she admitted, ^ used te attract tlie atten- 
tion of tho young ladies, as having sometliing gentle 
and downcast in his looks ; but then he could not 
better himself, for the poor youth had not a word 
to throw at a dog. Now Jin Viii was so full of his 
gibes and his jeers, and so willing, and so ready, 
and so serviceable, and so mannerly all thc*w]iile, 
with a step tliat sprung like a buck’s in Epping 
Forest, and bis eye tliat twinMod as black as a 
gipsy’s, that no woman who knew the world would 
make a comparison betwixt tho lads. As for pddr 
neighbour Ramsay himself, tlie man,” she said, 

was a civil neighbour, and a learned man, doubt- 
less, and might be a rich man if ho had cpmmon 
seuso to back his learning ; and doubtless, for a 
Scot, neighbour Ramsay was nothing of a bad 
man, but he was so conatantlv grimed witli smoke, 
glided with brass filings, and smeared with lahip- 
black and oil, that Damo Simmons judged it would 
require his wholo aliopful of watches to induce- any 
feasible woman to touch the said neighbour Ram- 
say with any thing save a pair of ton^” 

A still higher authority, Damo Ursula, wife to 
Benjamin Suddlechop, the barber, was of exactly 
tho same opinion. 

Such were, in natural qnalitieB and public esti- 
mation, the two youtlis, who, in a fine April day, 
having first rondored tlieir dutiful service and 
attendance on the table of their master and his 
daughter, at their dipner at one o’clock, — Such, 
O ye lads of London, was tho severe discipline 
undergone by your predecessors! — and having re- 
galed themselves upon the fragments, in company 
with two female domestics, one a cook, and maid of 
all work, the other called Mistress Margaret’s maid, 
now relieved their master in the duty of the outward 
shop ; and agreeably to the established custom, were 
soliciting, by their eiitroatics and recommendations 
of their master’s manufacture, the attention and 
eiicourajpment of tlie passenf^rs. 

In this species of service it may bo easily sup- 
posed tliat Jeukin Vincent left his more reserved 
and basilful comrade far in the background. Tho 
lat^ could only articulate with difficulty, and as 
an' act of duty which he was rather asliamcd of 
discharging, tho established words of form — What 
d’ ye lack 1 — What d’ yo lack t — Clocks — watches 

— barnacles! — What d’ye lack! — Watches — 
clocks — barnacles ! — What d’ ye lack, sir ! What 
d’ye lack, madam ! — ^ Barnacles — watches -— 
clocks !” 

But tins dull and dry iteration, however varied 
by diversity of verbal arrangement, sounded 
when mingled with the rich and recommendatory 
oratory of the bold-faced, deep-mouthed, and ready- 
witted Jenkin Vincent. — " Wliat d’ye lack, noble 
sir!— -What d’ye lack, beauteous madam?” he 
ROid, in a tone at once bold and soothing, which 
often was so applied ns both to gratify the per 8 oii<i 
addressed, and to excite a smllo from other hearers. 

— “ God bless your reverence^” to a bencficcd 
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clergy nmn ; " tho Greek and Hebrew liave harmed 
your reverence's eyes — Buy a pair of David Ram- 
nay’s barnacles. The KiDg<~God bless his Sacred 
M.'ijdsty ! — never reads Hebrew or Greek without 
tliein.” 

Are you well avised of that 1” said a fat par- 
son from tlio Vale of Evesham. ** Nay, if the Head 
o£ the Church wears them, — God bless his Sacred 
Majesty ! — I will try what they can do for me ; 
for I have not been ablo to distinguish one Hebrew 
letter from anotlicr, since— 1 cannot remember the 
time — when 1 had a bad fever. Choose mo a pair 
of his most Sacred Majesty’s own wearing^ my good 
youth.” 

*• This is a pair, and plcaso yoxir reverence,” said 
j Jenldhs, producing a pair of spectacles which he 
I touched with an air of great deference and respect, 

I which his most blessed Majesty placed this day 
! three weeks on his own blessed nose ; and would 
i hiNe kept them for his own sacred use, but that 
j the setting being, as your reverence sees, of tlie 
I piiTost jet, was, as his Sacred Majesty was pleased 
I to say, fitter for a bishop, tlian for a secular 
prince.^* 

“ His Sacred Majesty tho King,” said tho woi^hy 
' divine, was ever a very Daniel in his judgment. 

! Give me tlic barnacles, my good youth, and who 
' can say what noso they may bestride in two ycai^ 
hence ! — our reverend bn>ther of Gloucester waxes 
1 ill years.” Ho then pulled out his purse, paid for 
I the spectacles, and left the shop with even a more 
important step than that which had paused to 
‘ enter it. 

“ For shame,” said Tunstall to his companion ; 
**■ tiiese glasses will never suit one of his years.” 

“ Vou are a fool, Frank,” said Vincent, in re- 
■ ply ; “ had the good doctor wished glasses to road 
! witli,,hc would have tried them before buying. He 
I does not want to look throngh them himself, and 
’ those will servo the purpose of being looked at by 
other folks, as well as the best magnifiers in the 
I shop. — What d’ye lack !” ho cried, resuming his 
I solicitations. « Mirrors for your toilette, ray pretty 
madam ; your bead-gear is something awry — pity, 
since it is so well fancied.” Tho woman stopped 
and bfmght a mirror. — " What d’ye lack! — a 
; watch, blaster Sergeant — a watch that will go as 
I long as a kawisuit, as steady and true as your own 
j eloquence 1” 

i “ Hold your peace, sir,” answered tlie Knight of 
the Coif, who w'os disturbed by Vin’s address whibt 
ill deep consultation with an eminent attorney; 
” hold your peace I You are tho loudest-tongued 
varict betwixt the Devil’s Tavern and Guildhall.” 

” A watcli,” reiterated Uie undaunted Jenkin, 

that shall not lose tliirtecn minutes in a thirteen 
years’ lawsuit. — He’s out of hearing — A watch 
witli four wheels and a bar-movement— a watch 
that shall tell you. Master Poet, how long the 
patienco o( the audience will endure your next 
piece at the Black Bull.” The hard lauglied, and 
fumbled in the pocket of his slops fill ho chased into 
a comer, and fairly caught, a small piece of coin. 

" Here is a tester to cherish thy wit, good boy,” 
ho said. 

“Gvamercy,” said Vin; "at tho next play of 
yours I will bring down a set of roaring boys that 
shall mal:^ all the critics in the pit, and the gallants 
on tho stage, dvil, or else the curtain shall smoke 
for it.” 


" Now, tliat I call mean,” said Tunstall, ^ to 
take the poor rhymer’s money, who has so little ■ 
left behind.” { 

You are an owl, once again,” said Vincent ; “ if 
he has notoing left to buy cheese and radislies, he 
will only dine a day the sooner witli some patron or 
some player, for that is his fate five days out of the J 
seven. It is unnatural tliat a poet should pay for 1 
his own [mt of beer ; 1 will drink his tester for him; { 
to save him from such shame ; and when his third ! 
night comes round, he shall have penniworths fbr 
his coin I promise you. — But here comes anothcr- 
guess customer. Look at that strange fellow — see 
how ho gapes at every shop,' as if he would swallow 
the wares. — Oh I Saint Dunstan has caught his 
eye ; pray God he swallow not tho Images. See 
how ho stands astonished, as old Adam and^Evo I 
ply tlieir ding-dong! Como, Frank, tliou art a ! 
scholar ; construe me that same fellow, with hki I 
blue cap with a cock’s feather in it, to shew he ’sof ! 
gentle blood, God wot — his gray eyes, his yellow j 
hair, his sword with a ton of iron in the handle — 1 
his gray thread-bare cloak — his step like a French- | 
man — his look like a Spaniard — a book at his 
girdle, and a broad dudgeon-dagger on tlie other 
side, to shew him half-pedant, half-bully. How ■ 
call you that pageant, Frank ?” ; 

" A raw Scotsman,” said Tunstall ; just come : 
up, I suppose, to help tho rest of his countrymen to 
gnaw old England’s bones; a pahnerworm, 1 reckon, 
to devour what the locust has spared ” 

" Even BO, Frank,” answered Vincent ; “ just as 
t!io poet sings sweetly, — 

* In Bcotlsnd he was bom and bred. 

And, though a beggar, must be fed.’ *' i 

j 

Huidi !” said Tunstall; ‘‘ remember our mas- 
ter.” 

Pshaw 1” answered his mercurial companion ; 

; ^ he knows on which side his bread is buttered, 

' and I warrant you has not lived so Ipng among 
Englishmen, and by Englishmen, to qifarrcl witli us 
for bearing an English mind. But see, our Scot 
has done gazing at Saint Dunstan’s, ai^d comes our . 
way. By fiiia ligh^ a proper lad and a sturdy, . 
in spite of freckles and sun-buming: — He comes 
nearer still ; I will have at him.” 

" And, if you do,” said his comrade, “ you ni.iy 
get a broken head — he looks not as if he would 
carry coals.” 

*• A fig for your threat,’* Vincent, and in- 
stantly addressed the stranger. *->Buy a watch, 
most noble northern Thane — buy a watch, to count . 
tho hours of plenty since the blessed moment you - 
left ^rwick behind you. — Buy banwclcs, to see • 
the English gold lies xwady for your gripe. — Buy • 
what you will, you shall have credit for three days; | 
fo;r, were your pockets as bare as Father Fergus's, ■ 
you are a Scot m London, and you will be stocked , 
in that time.” The stranger looked sternly at the 
waggish apprentice, and seemed to grasp his cudgel 
in rather a menacing fasliion. " Buy physic,” said 
the undaunted Vincent, «if you will buy neither 
time nor light— physic fora proud stomach, sir - 
there is a ’potliecary’a sliop on the otlier side of tJie ■ 

'^fcre the probationary disciple of (3.-ilou, who : 
stood at Ills master's door in his fiat c:ip and can- | 
vass sleeves, with a large wooden pestle in his hand, 
took up the ball which was flung to him by Jenkin^ 
13d 
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vitli, “ Wliat d*}*elftck, sir?- -Buy a choice Cale- 
Ionian salve, Flo» svJji*!m\ cuti huti/ro qnant. aajf.” 

“ To 1)0 taken after a gentle rnbbin^-duwn witli 
III Eng;lish oaken towel,” saW Vincent. 

'J'lic bonny Scot had given full scope to the play 
•if this small artillery of city wit, by hailing his 
't.*iitely pace, and viewing jfriinly, first the one assail- i 
.int, and then the other, as if ineiiaciiig either re- 
partee or mure A-ioleut revenge. But plih’gm or 
jirudence got the hotter of his indignation, and, 
tossing ins head as one who valued not tlic jiiillery 
to which lie had been exposed, he walked down 
Fleet Street, pui-sued hy the lioi'sc-laugh of his 
tormentom. 

“ The Scot will not fight till he see his own blood,” 
paid Tuustall, whom his north of England extraction 
had made familiar with all nuiiirior of proverbs 
against those »’ho lay yet farther north than liini- 
eelf. 

•‘Faith, I know not.” said Jenkln; “lie looks 
dangemuH that fellow — he will hit fionie one over 
the noddle before he goes far. Hark l^-hark ! — : 
they are rising,” 

Accordingly, the well-known cry of, “ ’Prentices 
— ’prentices — Clubs — clubs !*’ now i*ang along Fleet 
Street ; and Jenkin snatching up his weapon, which 
lay beneath the counter reofly at the slightest notice, 
and calling to Tunstall to take his bat and follow, 
leaped over the liateli-door which protected tlie 
outer-shop, and ran as fast as he could towards tlio 
affray, eclioiug the cry as he ran, and elbowing, or 
shoving aside, whoever stood in his way. His 
comrade, first calling to his master to give an eye 
to the shop, folluw'od Joiikiii’s example, and ran 
after him as fast as he could, but with more uttoii- 
tion to the safety and convonicnco of otlici^ ; wdiile 
old David Itamsay,^ witli hands and eyes uplifted, 
n^green 'apron before him, and a glass which he had | 
l«en polishing thrust into his bosom, came forth to 
look after the safttty of his goods and chattels, know- | 
ing, by old eauicrience, that, when the cry of “ Clubs” | 
once aro5se,Tifr would have little aid on the part of 
his apprentices. 


CHAPTER II. 

Tliid, sir, 1 h one among tlio Seignory, 

JfriR wealth nt will, and will to u^e Ills wealth. 

And wit to inrrensc it. Marry, hh wor:it fully 
]je« In a thrlftlcv sort of charity, 

'J'ltat ffocfi n'^ddint; loinctlinc^ after objects, 

Whicli wise ujen will not sec when thrust upon them. 

The Ofii Coujie, 

Tnn .ancient ^ntleman bustled about liis shop,, 
in pettish' displeasure at being summoned bither so 
hastily, to the interruption of his more abstract 
ktudica ; and,' unwilling to renounce the train of cal- 
culation whidi he Iiad put in progress, he mingled 
whimsically with the fragments of the arithmetical 
operation, liis oratory to the passengers, and angry 
r^ectionson his idle apprentices. “What d’ye 
lack, sir I Madam, what d’ye lack— clocks for hall 
or table — ^night-watches— day- watches t — Locking 
irhed being 48 — the jwrer of retort 8 — the striking 
pins are 48 — What d’.ye lack, honoured sir I — 
The qnotUnt-—the 'wulHfiieand — Tliat the knaves 
slionld have ff^'iijis outVt this blessed minute ! — (he 
t * 
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acederation being at the rate of 5 minutes^ 55 secondi, 
B*Mhirds,59 fourths — I will switch them both when 
they come back — 1 will, by the bones of the im- 
mortal Napier !” 

Here the vexed philosopher was interrupted hy 
the entrance of a grave citizen of a most Fespoctable 
appearance, who, saluting him familiarly by the 
name “ Davio, my. old acquaintance,” deinandod 
what hod put him bo much out of stn'ts, and gave 
him at the same time a cordial grasp of his hand. 

The stranger’s dress was, tliough grave, rather 
richer tliaii usual. His paned hose were of black 
velvet, lined witli purple silk, which garniture ap- 
])cared at the slasiies. Hir doublet w'as of purple 
cloth, and his short cloak of black velvet to corres- 
]Kmd with bis hose ; and both were adorned with a 
givat number of small silver buttons richly wi*oughl 
in filigree. A triple chain of gold hun^ round his 
neck ; and, in place of a sword or dagger, he wore 
:it his bolt an ordinary knife for the purpose of tHe 
hible, witli a small silver case, which appeared tt> 
contain writing materials. He might have seemed 
some secretary or clerk engaged in the service of 
the public, only that his low', flat, and unadorned 
capt and his well-blackcd, sliining shoes, indicated 
that he belonged to the city. He was a well-made 
mail, about the middle size, and seemed firm in 
health, though advanced in years. His looks ex- 
pressed sagacity and good-humour ; and the air of 
res{)ectability which his dress announced, was well 
sup^Hirted by Ids clear eye, riuMy cheek, and gray 
hair. He used the Scottish idiom in his first ad- 
dress, but in such a manner that it could hardly 
Ixi distinguisiicd whether he was passing upon his 
friend a sort of jocose mockery, or wlicther it was 
Ills own native dialect, for Ids ordinary discourse 
had littio provincialism, 

111 answer to the queries of his respectable friend, 
Ramsay gi'oaiied hcatily, answ'oring by echoing 
back the question, “ Whal ails me, Master George 1 
Why, every tiling ails mo ! 1 profess to you that a 

mail may as well live in Fairyland as hi the Ward 
of FaiTiiigdon-Without. My apprentices aro turned 
into iTioi*e goblins — they appear and disappear like 
spunlTics, and havo no mui*e rogulaiity in them 
than a watch without a scapement. If there is a 
ball to be tossed up. or a bullock to be driven mad, 
or a quean to bo ducked for scolding, or a head 
to be bri;ken, Jenkin is sure to be at the one end 
or the other of it, and then away skips Francis 
Tunstall for company. 1 think the prize-fighters, 
boar-leadei’s, and mountebanks, are in a league 
against me, my dear friend, and that they jiass 
my tiouse ten times for any otlier in the city. 
Here’s an Italian fellow come over, too, that they 
call Punchinello; and, altogether ” 

“ Well,” interrupted Master George, “ but w'bat 
is all this to tlie present case 1” 

“ Why,” replied Ramsay, “ here has been a cry 
of tkieves or murder, (1 hope tliat will prove tlie 
least of it amongst these English puck* pudding 
swine !) and 1 have been interrupted in the deep- 
est calculation ever mortal man plunged Into, Mas 
ter George.” 

“ What, man ?” replied Master George, “ you 
must take patience You are a man tliat deals in 
time, and can make it go fast and slow at pleasure ; 
you, of all the world, have least reason to*complain, 
if a little of it be lost now and tlien. — But here 
come your boys,' and bringing in a slain man bn. 
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tvvixt tlicni^ 1 think — here has been serious^ais- 
1 am afraid.” 

** The 11101 ’c mischief, the better sport,” eaid tlic 
crabbed old ^vatchmaker. " 1 am blitlie, though, 

I tliat it’s neither of the twa loons themselves. — 

I 'NN'Ksit arc ye bringing a corpse here for, yo fause 
I villains !” he added, addressing the two apprentices, 
j wife, at the head of a consi&rablc mob of tlieir 
own class, some of whom bore evident marks of 
a recent fray, \verc carrying tlie body betwixt 
tl’cm. 

lie Ls not dead yet, air,” answered Tunstall. 

“ Carry him into the apothecary’s, tlien,” replied 
his master. " 1)* ye tliink 1 can set a man’s life 
ill motion again, as if he were a clock or a time- 
piece V* 

For godsakc, old friend,” said his acquaintance, 
*‘lot us have him here at the nearest — he seems 
oiil^' in a swoon.” 

<< A swoon t” said Ramsay, ** and what business 
had he to swoon in the sircetB ? Only, if it will 
oblige my friend Master George, I would take in 
all the dead men in St Duustan’s parish. Call Sam 
• Porter to look after tho shop.” 

! So saying, the stunned man, being the identical 
Scotsman who had passed a sliort time before 
amidst the jeers of the apprentices, was eanded 
into the back shop of the artist, and there placed 
I in ail ai'mcd chair till tlie apotliecary from over 
i the way caino to his assistance. This gentleman, ! 
I us sometimes happens to those of the learned pro- | 
! foKsious, had lutlicr more lore than knowledge, and 
j began to talk of the sinciput and occiput, and cere- ; 

brum and ccrebellnin, until he exhausted David 
; Ibimsay’s brief stock of patience. 

Bcil-uni ! bcll-oll-uin 1” he repeated, with great 
! iiidigriatioji ; What signify all the bells in London, 

_ if you do not put a plaster on the chield’s crown 1” 

Master George, with better-directed zeal,- asked 
the apothecary whether bleeding might not be use- 
. ful; when, after humming and hawing for a moment, 
and being unable, upon tho spur of the occasion, 
tti suggest any thing' else, tlie man of pharmacy 
^ observed, that it would, , at all events, relieve tlie 
I brain or cerebrum, in case there was a tendency 
. tn the depositation of any extravasate'd blood, to 
operate as a pressure upon that delicate organ. 
Fortunately he was adequate to performing tliis 
oTOration ; and, being powerfully aided by Jeukin 
'Vincent (who was learned in all cases of broken 
heads) with plenty of cold water, and a little vine- 
gar, applied according to the scientific method 
practised by tho bottle-holders in a modem ring, 
the man bcjran to raise himself on his cliair, draw 
l^s cloak tiglitly around him, and looked about 
like one who struggles to recover sense and re- 
collection. 

" He liad better lie down on tlio bed in tlie little 
back closeV’ Mid Mr Ramsay's visiter, who seemed 
perfectly famUiar with the accommodations which 
die house afforded. 

” He w wdcome to my share of the truckle,” 
said Jenkin, for in the said back closet were the 
two apprentices accommodated in one truckle-bed, 
— " I can sleep under the counter.” i 

** So can 1,” said Tunstall, and the poor fellow 
can have tlw bed all night” I 

" Sleep,” said the apothecaiy, « is, in the opinion 
of Galen, a restorative and febrifuge, aud is most ' 
naturally taken in a truckle-bed.” J 


** Where a better cannot be come by,” said Mas- 
ter George ; but these are two honest lads, to give 
up their beds so willingly. Come, off with his cloak, 
and lot us bear him to his couch — 1 will send for 
Dr Irving the king’s ehiriirgcon — he does not live 
far off, and that shall be my shai'c of tho Sumaiitnn’s 
duty, neighbour Ramsay.” 

Well, sir,” siiid the apothecary, " it is at your 
pleasure to send for other advice, and I shall not 
object to consult with Dr Irving or any other 
medical person of skill, neither to continue to 
furnish such drugs as may be needful from my 
pharmacopeia. However, whatever Dr Irvine 
who, 1 think, hath had his degi^ces in Edinbm*gn, 
or Dr Any-oiic-beside, be ho Scottish or English, I 
may say to the contrary, sleep, taken timeoush*,^ is I 
a febrifuge, or sedative, and also a rcstorativei^* | 
lie muttered a few more learned* words, and i 
concluded by informing Ramey’s friend in Etiglisb 
far more- intelligible tlian his Latin, that ho would 
look to him as his paymaster, for medicines, care, ‘ 
and attendance, furnished, or to be fumislied, to 
this party unknown. ^ < 

Master George only replied by desiring him to ' 
send his bill for what he had already to cliarro, | 
and to give himself no farther trouble unless lie j 
heard from him. The phnrmacopolist, who, from | 
discoveries made by the cloak falling a little aside, | 
liad no great opinion of tlie faculty of this cliance | 
patient to make i*cimbur8emcnt, had no sr>onor seen j 
his ease espoused by a substantial citizen, than he ; 
shewed some reluctance to quit possession of | 
and it needed a short and stem hint from Master | 
George, which, with all his good-humour, he was 
capable of c.xpressiiig when occasion required, to 
send to his owu dwelling this Esculapiii-s i»f Temple- 
bar. 

When they were rid of Mr Rarcdi*ench, th6 | 
charitable ctibrts of Jenkin and Francis, to divest | 
the patient of his long gi*ay cloak, were fii-mly re- ; 
sisted on his own part. — My life sug^ — my life ! 
suncr,’’ ho muttered in indistinct murmurs. In ] 
these 'efforts to retain his upper garment, which 
was too tender to resist much handling, it gave 
way at length with a IcUd rent, wliicli ulniust threw 
the patient into a second syncope, and he sat before 
tliem in his under garments, tlie looped and repaired 
wTctchednoBs of wliicli moved at once pity and 
laughter, and iiad certainly been llie cause of his 
unwillingness to resign the mantle, which, like the 
virtue of charity, served to cover sg inuiiv imper- 
fections. * 

The man himself cast his eyes on his poverty- 
struck garb, and seemed so much ashamed of the 
disclosure, that, muttering between liis teeth, that 
he would be too late for an appointment, he made 
an effort to Vise and leave the sliop, wliicli was 
^easily prevented by Jenkin Vincent and his com- 
'rade, who, at tlie nod of Master Geoiw, laid hold 
of and detained him in his cliair. The patient 
next looked round him for a moment, and then 
said faintly, in Ills broad northern language — 

” What sort of usage ca* yc this, gentlemen, to a 
stranger a sojourner in your town I Ye hae broken 
tny head — yo hae riven my cloak, and now ye 01*0 
for^ restraining my personal liberty 1 They were 
wiser tliaii me,” lie said, after a moment’s ^use, 

** tliat counselled me to wear my warst cloithiog in 
the streets of London ; and, if I could have got ony 
things worse tliaii these mean garments,” — ('* which 
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would have been very difficult,” said Jin Vin, in a 
whisper to his companion,) — **they would have 
been c*cn ower fpide for the grips o’ men sae little 
Bcquonted with fiie laws of honest civility.” 

“ To say Uie truth,” said Jenkin, unable to for- 
be:ir any longer, although the discipline of the times 
prescribed to those in his situation a degree of re- 
spectful distance and humility in the presence of 
parents, masters, or seniors, of whicli the praseiit 
age has no idea — to say tlio trutli, the good gen- 
tleman’s clothes look as if they would not brook 
much handling.” 

“ Hold your peace, young man,” said Master 
George, with a tone of authority ; *■ never mock the 
stranger or the poor — the black ox has not trod 
on ^’our foot yet — you know not what lands you 
may^avel in, or what clothes you may wear, 
before you did.” 

Vincent held down his head and stood rebuked, 
but the stranger did not accept the apology which 
was made for him. 

^ I am a stranger, sir,” stiid he, tltat is cer- 
tain; though mctliinks, tiiat, being such, 1 have 
been somewhat fainiliuriy treated in this town of 
yours ; — but, as for my being poor, T think 1 ueo<i 
not be charged witii poverty, till [ seek siller ol 
somebody.’* 

‘‘ The dear country' all over,” said Master George, 
in a whisper, to David Ilams;iy, pride and po- 
verty.” . 

But David had taken out liis tablets and silver 
pen, and, deeply immersed in calculations, in which 
he rambled over all the terms of arithmetic, from 
the simple unit to millions, billions, and trillions, 
neither heard nor answered the observation of bis 
friend, who, seeing his abstraction, turned again to 
the Scot. 


• stone(^ work, and mair decorated with arcliitcctiu-i 


and the policy of bigging.” 

“ Nouns, man, the AVhitehall gateways wm* 
planned by tlie great Holbein,” answei’ed Master 
George ; “ 1 suspect your accident has jumblod 
your brains, my good friend. 1 suppose you will 
; tell me next, you have at Edinburgh as tine a navi- 
gable river as the Thames, witli aJl its shipping T’ 

“ The Thames 1” exclaimed Richie, in a tone of 
' ineflable contempt — “ God bless j'our honour’s 
' judgment, wo have at Edinburgh the Water-cf- 
Lcith and the Xor-loch !” 

"And the Pow-Biirii, and tJie Quarry-holes, 
and the Gusedub, fause looii!” answered Master 
- George, speaking Scotch with a strong and natural 
emphasis ; " it is such landloupers as you^ that, 
with your falscb and fair fashious, bring reproach 
i on our whole country.” 

' "God forgie me, sir,” said Richie, much siir- 
' prised at finding the supposed Southron converted 
into a native Scot, " I took your honour for an Eiig- 
lislier ! But 1 hope there was nactliing wrong in 
’ standing up for anc’s aiii country’s ci*cdit in a 
stirango land, whei*o all rnoii cry her down.” 

“ Dt) you call it for your country’s ci'cuit, to 
shew that she has a lying, puffing rascal, for one 
of her children t” said Master George. " But conic 
man, never look grave on it, — as you have found a 
countryman, so you have found a friend, if you 
deserve one — and specially if you answer iiio 
. truly.” 

; " 1 see nao gude it w*nd do me to speak ought 

I else but tnith,” said tlic w’ortby North Briton. 

I "Well, then — to begin,” said Master George, 
i " I suspect you nre a son of old Mungo Mouiplies, 
I the fiesher, at the West-Port.” 

I " Your honour is a witch, I Uiiuk,’* said Richie, 


" i fancy now, Jockey, if a stranger were to I 
; offer you a noble, you would chuck it back nt his 
! head 1” 

" Not if i^uld do him honest f orvicc for it, sir,” 

; -said the Scot ; " I am willing to do what 1 may to 
i be useful, though 1 como of an honourable house, 

‘ and may be said t*} be in a sort iiidiffiTeiitly weei 
I provided for.” 

! " Ay I” . .lid the interrogator, " and what house 

may claim tlie honour of your descent 1” 

“ An ancient coat belongs to it,^s Uie play siiys,” 

; whispered Vincent to his companion, 
j " Come, Jockey, out witli iV’ continued Master 
j George, obserung tliat tlio Scot, as usual with his 
countrymen, inien asked a blunt, straightforward 
I question, took a little time before answeniig it. 

" 1 am no more Jockey, sir, than you are John,” 

; said the stmngor, as if offendod at being addi'esscd 
by a name, whicli at that time was used, as Saw- 
■ aey now is, for a general appellative of the Scot- 
I tish nation. " My name, if you must know it, is 
• Richie Mouiplies ; and 1 conic of tlio old and ho- 
nourable house of Castle Collop, weel kend at the 
West-Port of Edinburgh.” 

" What is tiiat you call tiic West-Port 1” pro- 
ceeded the interrogator. 

" Why, an it like your honour,” said Richie, who 
now, having rcooveied his senses sufficiently to ob- 
serve the respectable exterior of Master Geoigo, 
threw Tuore civility into his manner than at firat, 

" the West-P^t Is a gate of our city, as yonder 
brick archhs at Whitehall form the entrance of the 
King’s palace here, only tiiat the West-Port is of 


ginniiiiig. 

" And how dared you, sir, to uphold him for a 
noble V' 

" 1 iliiina kcD, sir,” said Kichio, scratching iiis 
head ; " 1 hear niucklc of an Karl of Warwick in 
these Koutlicrii parts, — Guy, I thiuk his name was, 

— anil lie has givat i*eputatioii hero for slaying dun 
cows, aud boars, and such like ; and 1 am sure my 
father has killed moi’c cows and boars, not to men- 
tion bulls, calves, sheep, ewes, lambs, and pigs, 
than the haill Baronage of England.” 

" Go to 1 you are a shrewd knave,” said blaster 
George ; " charm your tongue, and take care ol 
saucy answers. Your father was an hoiie.st burgher, 
and tiio deacon of his craft : 1 am sorry to see his 
son in so poor a coat.” 

" Indifferent, sir,” said Richie Mouiplies, look- 
ing down on his garments — " very indifferent ; but 
it is the wonted livery of poor burgher’s sons in our 
country — one of Luckie Want’s bestowing upon us 

— rest us patient ! Tho King’s leaving Scotland 
has taken all custom frae Edinburgh ; and there is 
hay made at tlie Cross, and a dainty crop of founts 
in the Grass-market. Tliere is as much grass grows 
where my father’s stall stood; as might have been a 
good bite for the beasts he was used to kill.” 

^ It is even too true,” said Master George ; "and 
while wo make fortunes here, our old neighbours 
and their families are starving at home. Tliis 
should be thought upon oftener. — And bow camo 
you by that broken head. Richio t-— toll me ho- 
nestly.” 

" Troth, sir, I’se no lee about the matter,*’ an- 
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A\vored Moniplius. I was coming along the street said the 0111200, ^*and not a word more. — Yo? 
iierc, and ilk luio was at me witli their jests and seem well recovered now — can you walk I” 
roguery. So ] tliouglit to mysell, ye are ower raony Bravely, sir,” said Richie ; “ it was but a bit 
for me to mcli witli ; but let me catch ye in Bar- dover. 1 was bred at the West-Port, and my cautlc 
i ford’s Park, or at Uie fit of tlio Ycnnel, I could gar will stand a clour wad bring a stot down.” 

; some of ye sing another sang. Sae ae auld hirpling Where docs your master lodge 1” 

I deevil of a potter behoved just to step in my way I ** Wo pit up, an it like your honour,” replied the 
! and offer me a pig, ns he wid, just to put my Scotch ' Scot, " in a sma’ house at tlio fit of ane of tho 
j ointment in, and I gave him a push, as but natural, I wynds that gang down to tlie water side, with a 
; and the tottcu'ing devil conpod ower among his aiii ! decent man, John Chnstie, a ship-chandler, as tliey 
; pi^, and damaged a score of them. And then the ca’t. His father came from Dundee. I wotna the 
i reird raise, and hadua these twa gentlemen helped ' name of tlic wynd, but it ’s right anent tlie mickle 
me out of it, murdered I suld hao been, without re- kirk yonder ; and your honour will mind, that we 
mcid. And as it w'as, just when they got baud of pass only by our family-name of simple Mr Nigel 
my aj'in to have me out of the fray, I got the lick Olifaunt, as keeping ourselves retired for the pre- 
. 1 hat doniierit me from a left-handed lighterman.” sent, though in Scotland wu be called tho Lord 
I Master George looked to the apprcuiices as if to Nigel.” 
dt’inaiid tho trutli of this story. | It is wisely done of 3’our malter,” said the 

• It is just as ho says sir,” replied Jenkin;^^ only . citizen. “I will find out 3'our lodgings, though 
I heard nothing about pigs. — The people said he j’oiir direction be none of tho clearest.” So say- 
had bi*oku some crockeiy, and that — X beg pardon, iiig, and slipping a piece of money at the same 
sir — nobody could thrive within the kenning of a , time into Ricliic Moiiiplies’s hand, he bado him 
Scot.” , hasten home, aiul get into no more affrays. 

“ Well, no matter what they said, j'ou were an j “ I will toko care of that now', sir,” said Richie, 
honest fellow to help tho weaker side — And 3'oii, with a look of importance, ‘‘having a charge about 
sirrah,” continued Master George, addressing his ‘ me. And so, wussiiig ye a* weel, with special' 

countryman, “ will call at my house to-raorrow tliauks to these twa 3'oung gentlemen ?* 

morning, agreeable to tins direction.” | « 1 am no gentleman,” said Jenkin, flinging his 

“ I will wait upon your honour,” said tlio Scot, cap on his head ; “ 1 am a tight London prentice, 
bowing very low ; “ that is, if my lionourublc mas- and hope to be a freeman ono day. Frank may 
j ter will permit me.” write hiniKelf gentleman if he will.” 

i “ Tin’ musfer I” said George, — ” Hast thou any j “ I teas a geotlemaii once,” said Tunstall, “ and 

other master save Want, whoso livery you say 3’uu : I hope 1 have done nothing to lose tlie uamo of 

; wearl” one.” 

i “ Troth, ill one sense, if it please 3'our honour, “ Weel, wccl, as yc list,” said Richie Moniplics ; 

I servo twa masters,” said Richie ; “for both my “but I am mickle beholden to ye baitli-^and 1 
I master and me are slaves to that same beldam, am not a hair tlie less like to bear it in mind tliat 
j whom we thought to shew our heels to by coming | 1 say but little about it just nowr. — Gudeiiight to 
I oil' from Scotland. So that you sec, sir, 1 hold in ■ 3'ou, my kind countryman.” So saying, he fiirust 
I a sort of black ward tenure, as we call it in our , out of the sleeve of his ragged doublet a long bony 
I country, being the servant of a serviuit.” \ liaiid and arm, on which the muii^Cs rose like 

I “And what is your master’s nanio I” said Gcoi^; | wliip-cordi Master George shook it hcaiiily, while 
! and observing that Richie hesitated, he added, ; Jenkin and Frank cxclianged sly looks witli each 
j “ Nay, do not toll me, if it is a secret.” I other. * 

I “ A secret that there is little use in keeping,” | Richie Mouiplics w’ould next Imve addressed his 

’ said Ricliic ; “ only yc ken that our northern ; Uianks to tho master of the shop, but seeing him, 

I stomachs arc ower proud to call in witnesses to our as he afterwards said, “ scribbling on his bit bookie, 

, distreiN. No tiiat iny master is in inair ilian pro- | as if he were demented,” he contented his polite- 
; sent pinch, sir,” he added, looking towards the two ! ness with “ giving him a hat,” touching, that is, 

, English apprentices, “ having a large sum in tlie his bonnet, hi token of salutation, and so left tlie 
I Royal Treasury — that is,” ho continued, in a whis- shop. « 

; ])er to Master George, — “the King is owing him a “ Now, there goes Scotch Jockey, with all his 
i lot of siller ; but it’s ill getting at it, it ’s like. — My bad and good about him,” said Master Gcoi^ to 
master is tlie 3'oung Lord Gleuvarloch.” ilfaster David, w'ho suspended, though unwillingly. 

Master George testified surprise at the nome. — the calculations witli whidi ho was engaged, and 
“ You one of tho 3'oung Lord Glonvarloch’s follow- keeping his pen within an inch of the tablets, 
ers, and in such a condition 1” gazod on his friend with great lack-lustre eyes, 

“ Troth, and I am all the followers he has, for which expressed any thing ratlier than intelligence 
the present that is ; and blitlie wnd I be if he w’cre or interest in the discourse addressed to him. — 

! muckle better afF tiian I am,tlioiigh I were to bido “That fellow,” proceeded Master George, witliout 
■ as I am.” heeding his friend’s state of abstraction, “ shews, 

I “I have seen his father witli four gentlemen with great liveliness of colouring, how our Scotcli 
i and ten lackeys at his heels,” said Master George, , pride and poverty make liars and b^garts of 
I “rustling in their laces and velvets. Well, this is us ; and yet the knave, whose evety third word to 
a changeful world, but there is a better bc^'ond it. an Englishman is a boastful lie, will, I warrant you, 
— The good old house of Glenvarloch, that stood be a true and tender friend and follower to his 
by king and country five hundred years I” master, and has perhaps parted with his mantle to 

“ Your honour may say a tliousand,” said the liim in tlie cold blast, altnough he himself walked 
follower. in cutrpo, ns the Don sa^'s. — Strange 1 that 

“ i will say what T know to be true, friend,” courage and fidelity^ for I will w’arrant that tlic 




Viiavc 19 Btoiit — Blioiiltl have no better companion 
ftali t!ii9 ftwa^i'eriiij:; brn^rgnclocio humour. — Dut 
you mark me not, frieiiil Davis.” 

« I jo — I lio, most hecdfully,” said Davie. — 
“ For as tlio sun goeth round the rlial-platc in 
; twenty-fmir hours, add, for the moon, fifty minutes 
' and a half ” 

" Voii arc in the seventh heavens, man,” said his 
companion. 

“ 1 crave your pardon,” replied Davie. — “ Let 
tlie wheel A go round in Iwenty-fnnr hours — I 
have it — and the wheel D in t wen ty-foiir hours, 
fifty ininutefl and a half — fifty-seven being to 
fifty-four, aa fifty-nine to twenty-four hours, fifty 
minutes and a half, or very nearly, — I crave your 
forgiveness, Master George, and heartily wish you 
gooiflsven.” 

Good-evefl !” said ^faster George ; why, 3'on 
have not wished me good-day yet. Como, old 
friend, lay by these tablets, or you will crack the 
inner m.*iehinery of your skull, as our friend yon- 
der has got the outer-case of his damaged. — Gc»od- 
night, quotha ! 1 mean not to part with you so 

■ easily. I came to get my four-hours* nunehinn 
. from you, man, besides a tunc on the lute from 

my god-danghter, Mrs Margot.** 

' “ Good faith 1 1 u'as abstracted, Master George 

■ — but yon know me. Whenever T get amongst 

the wheels,” said Mr Ramsay, " why, *tis ** 

i “ Lucky that you deal in small ones,** said his 
friend; ns, aw*akened from his reveries and calcula- 
tions, Ramsay led the way up a little hack-stnir to 

• file first story, occupied by his daughter, and his 
little liouschold. 

j The apprentices resumed their places in the 
front-shop, and relieved Sam Porter; when Jenkin 
said to Tiinstall — Didst see, Frank, liow the old 
goldsmith cottoned in with liis beggarly couniry- 
' man I When would one of his wealth have shaken 
; hands so courteously with a poor Fnglisliman ! — 

I Well, I *11 that for the best of the Scots, tliat 
j they will go over head and cars to serve a country- 
i man, when they will not wet a nail of their finger 

• to save a Southron, as they call us, from drown- 
j ing. And yet Master George is but half-bred Scot 
, neither in that rcapect ; for J have known him do 
: many a kind thing to the English too.’* 

j " But hark ye, Jenkin,” said Tuiistall, " I, think 
you are but half-bred English yourself. How came 
you to strike on the Scoi8man*9 side after all !*’ 
j ^ Why, you f} 5 d sq, too,” answered Vincent. 

** Ay, because I saw you bcgjn ; and, besides, it 
is no Cumberland fashion tc fall fifty upon one,” 

; replied Tunstall. 

j And no Chriet-Chiirch fashion neither,” said 
' Jenkin. " Fair play and Old England for ever ! — 
Besides, to tell you a secret, his voice had a twang 
in it— • in the dialect I mean — reminded me of a 
! tittle tongue, which I think sweeter — sweeter than 
; the last toll of St Dunstan’s will sound, on the day 
. that I am shot of my indentures. — Hal — you 
- guess who T mean, Frank 1 ” 
j ^ Not I, indeed,” answered Tunstall. — " Scotch 
^ Janet, 1 suppose, the laundress.” 

^Olf with Janet in her own bucking-basket! — 
no, no, no!— Yon blind buzzard, — do you not 
know I mean pretty Mrs Marget 1 ” 

“ Umph 1** .'luswerOd Tunstnll, dryly. 

A flash of anger, not unmiiigled ndth suspicion, 
idiot from 4[enkm’p keen black eyes. 


“ Umph ! — and what signifies unipli 1 I am not , 
the first ’prentice has married his master’s daiigh- | 
ter, I fiiiiik !” i 

“Tlicy kept their own secret, I funey,” siiid j 
Tunstall, ” at least till they were out of their time.” i 
" I tell you what it is, Frank,” answered Jenkin, j 
sharply, « that may be the fashion of you gentle- 
folks, tliat are taught from your biggin to carry ! 
two faces under the same hood, but it shall never ; 
be mine.” I 

“There aro the stairs, then,” said Tunstall, j 

coolly; “ go up and ask Mrs Marget of our master i 
just now, and see what sort of a face he will wear • 
under Ah hood.” I 

“ No, I wonnot,” answered Jenkin ; “ T am n«)t 
such a fool as that neither. But 1 will s take my { 
own time ; and all tlie Counts in Cunibcrlnnd slnill I 
not cut iny comb, and this is that wiiich you msiy I 
depend upon.” 1 

Francis made no reply ; and they resumed the'r ! 
usual attention to the business of the shop, and • 
their usual solicitations to the passengers. * I 


CHAPTER HI. I 

I 

BoffadiL T pniy yr>u. so gnllant of your actiiiaintnnco | 

a knowIeiijKe of my lodtritiji;. j 

MaUer AlatUu'ie. Who, I, sir ? — Lonl.Mf! 

Ill N JONSOV. I 

Tub next morning found Nigel Olifaunt, the I 
young Lord of Gleiwarloch, seated, sad and soli- j 
tary, in his little apartment, in the mansion of j 
John Christie, the sliip-chandler; which that honest 1 
tradesman, in gratitude perhaps to the profession 
from which he derived his chief support, appeared 
to liave constructed as nearly as possible upon tlie 
plan of a ship’s eahin. 

It was situated near to Paul’s Wharf, at the 
end of one of those intricate and narrow lanes, 
which, until that part of the city was swept away 
by the great fire in 1 666 , constituted an extraor- 
dinary labyrinth of small, dark, damp, and un- j 
wholesome streats and alleys, in one corner or j 
other of which the plague ^I'as then as surely found 
lurking, as in file obscure corners of Constanti- 
nople in our own time. But John Christie’s house 
looked out upon the river, and had the advantage, 
therefore, of free air, impregnated, however, with 
the odoriferous fumes of the articles in which the 
ship-chandler dealt, with the odour of pitch, and 
the natural scent of the ooze and sludge left by the 
reflux of the tide. 

Upon the whole, except tliat his dwelling ihi 
not float with the fiood-tido, and become stranded 
with the ebb, the young lord was nearly as com- 
fortably accommodated as he was while on board 
the tittle trading brig from the long town of Kirk* 
aldy, in Fife, by which he had come a passenger to 
London. He received, hou'cver, every attention 
which could be paid him by his honest landlord, 
John Christie ; for Richie Moniplies had not fiiought 
it necessary to preserve his master’s incognito so 
completely, but tliat tlie honest sliip-chandler could 
form a guess that his guest’s quality was superior 
to his appearance. As for Dame Nelly, his wife, a 
round, buxom, laughter-loving dame, with black 


t See Note D. Oeerge f/erlox. 
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i ^yes, a tight wcll-laced bodiee, a green apron, and 
; a red petticoat edged with a slight silver lace, and 
; judiciously shortened so as to shew that a short 
, heel, and a tight clean ankle, rested upon a well- 
! buruishod shoe, — she, of course, felt interest in a 
young man, who, besides being very handsome, 
good-humoured, and easily satisfied with the accom-. 
luodations her house afforded, was evidently of a 
. rank, as well as manners, highly superior to the 
skippers (or Captains as they called themselves) of 
mei'chant vessels, who were the usual .tenants of 
the apartments which she let to hii'e ; and at whose 
departure she waa sure to find hor well-scrubbed 
H(M)r soiled with the relics of tobacco, (which, spite 
of King James’s Counterblast, was tlieii forcing 
itself *11110 use,) and licr best curtains impregnated 
with the odour of Geneva and strong waters, to 
Dame Nelly’s great indignation ; for, as slie truly 
said, the smell of tlie shop and warahouso was bad 
enough without these additions. 

But all Mr OUfaunt’s habits were regular and 
cleanly, and his address, though frank and simple, 
shewed BO much of the courtier and gentleman, as 
formed a sti*ong contrast with the loud halloo, coarse 
jests, and boisterous impatience, of her maritime 
inmates. Dame Nelly saw tliat her guest was melati- 
, clioly also, notwithstanding his offoi'ts to seem con- 
j tented and cheerful; and, in short, she took tliat 
j sort of interest in him, without being herself aware 
j of its extent, which an unscrupulous gallant migiit 
have been tempted to improve to die prejudice of 
; honest John, who w'as at least a score of years 
older than his helpmate. Olifauiit, however, had 
^ not only other matters to think of, but would liavc 
I reganied such an intrigue, had idea ever oc- 
; curred to him, as an abominable and ungrateful 
; oncroachmeut upon the laws of hospitality, his 
I religion having been by his late father formed upon 
I the strict principles of Uie national faith, and his 
I morality upon those of tlie nicest honour. Ho had 
, not escaped the predominant weakness of his coun- 
• try, an overweening sense of the pride of birth, and 
a disposition to value the wordi and consequence of 
others according to the number and the fame of 
their deceased ancestora ; but this pride of family 
] was well subdued, and -in general almost entirely 
j concealed, by his good sense and general courtesy. 

I Such as wo have described him, Nigel Olifauut, 

, or rather tlie young Lord of Glenvarloch, was, 
i when our narrative takes him up, under great 
I perplexity respecting the fate of Us trusty and 
I only follower, Riclim Moniplies, who had been 
' despatched by his young master, early the preced- 
; ing morning, as far as the court at Westminster, 
j but had not ^et returned. His evening adventures 
i the reader is already acquainted witli, and so far 
knows more of Richie than did his master, who had 
not heard of him for twenty-four hours. Dame 
Nelly Christie, in the meantime, regarded her guest 
with some anxiety, and a great msiro to comfort 
him if pebble. She placed on the breakfast-table 
a noble piece of cold powdered beef, with its usual 
guards of turnip and carrot, recommended her 
mustard as coming direct from her cousin at 
Tewksbury, and spiced the toast with her own 
hand 0 *~-and with lier own haji da, also, drew a jug 
•jf stout and nappy ale, all of which were etements 
of tlie substantial breakfast of the period. 

When she saw that her guest’s anxiety prevented 
him from doiug justice to the good cheer whicn 


she set before him, she commenced her career of 
verbal consolation witli the usual volubility of those 
women in her station, who, conscious of good looks, 
guiid intentions, and good lungs, entertain no fear 
either of wearying themselves or of fatiguing tlieir 
auditors. 

“ Now, what the good year ! are wo to send you 
down to Scotland as ttiiii as you came up I — 1 am 
sure it would be contrary to tho courito of nature. 
There was my goodinaii’s father, old Sandie Chrik- 
i|oj I have heard be was an atomy when he came 
up fi'om the North, and I am suro he died, Saint 
Bariiaby was ten years, at twenty stone weight. I 
%vaa a bai'eheadcd girl at the time, and lived in 
ilie neighbourhood, though 1 had little thought of 
marrying John then, who had a score of years tlie 
better of me — but he is a tliriving man Snd a 
kind husband — and his father, as«l was saying, 
died as fat as a churchwarden. Well, sir, but 1 
hope I have not offeiidcd you fur my little joke 
and 1 hope tho ale is to your honour’s liking, — and 
the beef — and tho mustard 1” 

All excellent — all too good,” answered Oli- 
faimt ; you have every tiling so clean and tidy, 
dame, that I sliall not know iiow to live when £ 
go back to my owu country — if ever I go back 
there.” 

This was added as it seemed involuntarily, and 
with a deep sigh. 

" I warrant your honour go back again if you 
like it,” said the dame ; " unless you tliink ratlier 
of taking a pretty, wcli-dowered English 'lady, as 
some of your countryfolk have done. I assure you 
some of the best of the city have married Sci^ 
men. There was Lady Ti*cbleplumb, Sir Thomas 
Treblepluinb the great Turkey merchant’s widow, 
married Sir Awley Macauley, whom your honour 
knows, doubtless ; and pretty Mistress Doublefee, 
old Sergeant Doublefee’s daughter, jumped out of 
window, and was married at Alay-fair to a Scots- 
man witli a hard name ; and old Ritehpost tlie 
timber-merchant’s dauglitcrs did lifuc better, for 
they married two Irislimeu ; and when folks jeer 
mo about having a ScotsraAn for lodger, meaning 
your honour, I tell them they are afraid of their 
daughters and their mistresses ; and sure I liave 
a right to stand up for the Scots, siuce John Christie 
is liMf a Scotsman, and a thriving man, and a good 
husband, tliough there is a score of years between 
us ; and so 1 would have your honour cast care 
away, and mend your breakfast wiUi a morsel aud 
a draught.” 

** At a wqrd, my kind hostess, I cannot,” said 
Olifauut ; " I am anxious about this knave of mine, 
who has been so long absent in. this dangerous town 
of yours,” 

It may be noticed iu passing, that D:we Nelly’s 
ordinary mode of consolation was to disprove tlm 
existence of any cause for distress ; and she is pud 
to have carried this so far as to comfort a neigh- 
bour, who had lost her husband, witli die assurauco 
tliat the dear defunct would be better to-morrow, 
which perhaps might not have proved an appro- 
priate, even if it had been a possible, mode of relief. 
On tliia occasion slie denied stoutly that Ricliie had 
been absent altogether twenty hours; and as for 
people being killed iu the streets of I^udon, to be 
sure two men had been found in Tower-ditch last 
week, but that was far to the east, aud die other 
poor man that had his throat cut iu die fields, had 
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, loet his mrsliap near by Islington ; and he that waa 
stabbed by the young Templar in a draiikeii frolic, 
i by Saint Clement s in the Strand, was an Irishman, 
j All Avhich evidence slie produced to shew tliat none 
; of these casualties had occuiTed in a case exactly 
I parallel with tliat of Richie, a Scotsman, and on 
' his return from Westminster. 

I “ My better comfort is, my good dame,” answered 
j Olifaunt, that the lad is no brawler or quarreler, 

I unless 6ti‘ongly urged, and that he lias nothing 
! valuable about him to any one but me.*’ 

1 “Your honour spealcs very well,” retorted the 
' inexhaustible hostess, who pixitractcd her task of 
' taking away, and putting to rights, in order that she 
; might prolong her gossip. I *11 uphold Master 
' Moniplics to be neither reveller nor brawler, for 
; if hei liked such tilings he might be visiting and 
] junketing widi the young folks about here in the 
neighbourhood, and ho never dreams of it; and 
i when I asked the young man to go as far as my 
] gossip’s. Dame Rriukwater, to taste a glass of ani- 
seed, and a bit of tlie groaning cheese, — for Dame 
; Drinkwuter htos had twins, as I told your honour, 
sir — and 1 meant it quite civilly to the young 
man, but he chose to sit and keep house with John 
Gliristio ; and 1 dare say there is a score of years 
' between them, for your honour’s servant looks scarce 
much older than I am. I wonder what they could 
have to say to each other. I asked Jolm'^Chrlstio, 
but he bid me go to sleep.’* 

“ If he comes not soon,’* said his master, “ I will 

■ tliank you to tell me what magistrate I can addi'ess 
! myself to ; for besides my anxiety for the pour fel- 

■ low’s safety, he lias papers of importance about 
. liim.’» 

i “ Oh ! your honour may be assured he will be back 
' in a quarter of an hour,” said Daino Nelly ; “ he 
' is not die lad to stay out twenty-four horn's at a 
, stretch. And for the papers, 1 am sure yom* honour 
will pardon him for just giving me a peep at the 
I comer, as (.was giving him a small cup, not so 
, large as my tniroble, of distilled waters, to fortify 
; his stomach against the damps, and it was directed 
; to tho King’s Most Excellent Majesty ; and so doubt- 
! less his Majesty has kept Richie out of civility to 
I consider oi your honour’s letter, and send back a fit- 
1 ting reply.” 

Dame Nelly here hit by chance on a more avail- 
I able topic of consolation than those she had hitherto 
; toudied upon ; for die youdiful lord had himself 
j some vague hopes tliat his messenger might have 
been demyed atCourt until a fitting and favourable 
answer should be despatched back to him. Inex- 
perienced, however, in public afiairs as he certainly 
was, it required only a moment’s consideration to 
convince him of the improbability of an expecta- 
tion so contrary to all he had heard of etiquette, 
^ as well as the dilatory proceediug in a court suit, 
and he answered the good-natured hostess with a 
^igb, diat he doubted whether the King would even 
Mok on the paf^ addressed to him, far less take it 
mio his immediate consideration. 

“ Now, out upon you for a faint-hearted gentle- 
man 1” said Uie good dame ; “ aud why should lie 
not do as much for us os our gracious (^een Eli- 
sabetli t Many people say this and that about a 
queen and a king, but I think a king comes more 
imtural to ns English folks ; and tliis good gentle- 
man goes as often down by water to Greenwich, 
aud employs as many of the barge-men and water- 


men of all kinds ; and maintains, iu his royal grucci 
John Taylor the water-poet, who keeiis boUi a sculler 
aud a pair of oars. And he has made a comely 
Court at Whitehall, just by the river ; and since 
the King is so good a friend to tlie Tliaines, 1 can- 
not see, if it please your honour, why all Ills sub- 
jects, and your honour in specialty, should not liavo 
satisfaction by his hands.” 

“ True, dame — true, — let us liope for the best ; 
but I must take niy cloak and rapier, and pray your 
husband in courtesy to teach me the way to a magis- 
trate.” 

“ Sure, sir,” said tho prompt dame, “ 1 can Jo 
tliat as well as he, who has been a slow man of his 
tongue all his life, tliough I will give him his duo 
for being a loving husband, and a man as'woll to 
pass iu Uic world as any betwixt us aud tlic top of 
tlie lane. And so there is the sitting .aide: man, tliat 
is always at tho Guildhall, which is close by Paul’s, 
and so i warrant you lie puts all to rights iu the city 
that wisdom can mend ; and for the rest there is 
no help but patience. But 1 wish 1 were as sure 
of forty pountls, ns I am that tho young man will 
come back safe and sound.” 

Olifaunt, in great and anxious doubt of wliat the 
good dame so steoiigly averred, fiuiig his cloak oii 
one shoulder, and was about to belt on his rapier, 
when first the voice of Richie Moniplies on the stair, 
and then that faitliful emissary’s appearance in the j 
chamber, put the matter beyond question. Daiiio 
Nelly, after congratulating Moniplics on his return, 
and paying several compliments to her own sagacity 
for having foretold it, ivas at length pleased to leave 
tlie apartment. The truth was, that, besides some 
iiistiiictive feelings of good-breeding which combated 
her curiosity, she saw there was no chaucoof Richie’s 
proceeding iu his narrative while she was in the 
room, and she therefore retreated, trusting that her 
own address would get tho secret out of one or otlicr 
of the young men, when slie should have either by 
himself. 

“ Now, in Heaven’s name, what is the matter S” 
said Nigel Olifaunt. — “ Where have you been, or 
what have you been about 1 You look os pale as 
death. There is blood on your hand, and your 
clothes are torn. Wliat barns-breaking have you 
been att You have been drunk, Richard, and 
fighting.” 

“ Fighting I have been,” said Richard, “ in a 
small way ; but for beiii^ drunk, tliat ’s a job ill to 
manage iu tliis town, without money to come by 
liquor ; and as for bams-breaking, tlic deil a tiling ’s 
broken but my head. It *s not made of iron, I wot, 
nor my claitlies of chcnzie-mail ; so a club sinaslicd 
the tone, and a claught damaged the titlier. Some 
misleard rascals abused my country, but I think I 
cleared Uie causey of them. However, the haill hive 
was ower mouy for me at last, and I got this eclipse 
on the crown, and then 1 was carried beyond my 
kenning, to a sma’ booUi at the Temple where 
Uiey sell the whirlygigs and mony-go-rounda that 
measure out time as a man wad measure a tartan 
web ; and then they bled me, wold 1 nold I, and 
were reasonably civil, especially an auld counti 7 - 
man of ours, of whom more hereafter.” 

“ And at what o’clock might this be !” said Niftol* 

“ The twa iron carles yonder, at the kirk beside 
• the Port, were just bangihg out sax o’ the clock.” 

! “ And why came you not home as soon os you 

I recovered t” smd Nigel. 
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“ fn troth, my lord, every tcAy has its vherefore* 
mid this has a gude ane/’ answered his foUower. 
'^ To come hanio, I behoved to ken wliare hame 
was ; now, 1 had clean tint the name of the wynd, 
niid the mair I asked, the mair the folk leugh, and 
I the farther they sent mo wrang ; sae I gave it up 
■ till God sliould send daylight to help me ; and as 
I fvaw myscU near a kirk at the lang run, 1 e *cn 
rr:ip in to take up my night’s quarters in the kirk- 
yiu’d.” 

" In tlie churchyard !” said Nigel — ** But I need 
II '»t ask what drove you to such a pinch.” 

It wasiia sae much the want o* siller, my Lord 
Nigel,” said lliehio, with an air of mysterious ini- 
portanqp, ** for 1 was no sae ahsolute witliout means, 
of whilk mail* anon ; but 1 thought 1 wad never waro 
a saxpeuce sterling on aiie of their saucy chumlicr- 
luins at a hostelry, sac lang as T could sleep fresh 
and hnc in a fair, dry, spring night. Muiiy a time 
when ^ hae come hume ower late, and fauiid tlic 
West-Port stcckit, and tho waiter ill- willy, I have 
gaiT’d tho Sexton of Saint CuthberC's calf-ward 
serve me for my quarters. But then there arc dainty 
green graffs in Saint Cuthbort’s kirkyard, where 
aiie may sleep as if they were in a down-bed, till 
they hear the lavrock singing up in the air as high 
Ks the Castle ; whereas, and behold, these London 
kirkyards arc causeyed with throiigh-shiuos, panged 
rard and fast thegitlicr ; and my cloak being soiiic- 
tliing threadbare, made but a thin mattress, so I 
N.aa fain to give up my bed before every limb about 
ino was crippled. Dead folks may sleep yonder 
h.niiid enow, but deil haet else.” 

“ And what became of you next V* said his 
master. 

1 just took to a canny bulk-head, as they ca* 
diem here ; tliat is, Uie boards on the tap of Uicir 
bits of outohots of stalls and booths, and there 1 
slocpit as sound as if I was in a castle. Not but I 
was disturbed with some of the iiight-walking queans 
and swaggering liilUes, hut when they found there 
w;is nothing to be got by .me but a slash of my 
Andrew Ferrara, tliey bid me goodnight for a beg- 
garly Scot ; and 1 was e’en weel pleased to be sae 
cheap rid of them. And in the morning, I cam 
daikering here, but sad wark 1 bad to find the way, 
fur I had been east as far as tho place they ca* Milc- 
Eiid, though it is mair like sax-inile-cnd.” 

" Well, Richie,” answered Nigel, “ 1 am glad all 
this has ended so well — go get sometliing to eat. I 
uiii sure you need it.” 

; “ In troth do I, sir,” replied Aloniplics ; ** but, 

with your lordship’s leave ” 

<< Forget the lordship for the present, Richie, ns 
I have often told you before.” 

** Faith,” replied Richie, " I could .weel forget that 
your honour was a lord, bat then I behoved to for- 
get that I am a lord’s man, and that ’s not so easy. 
But however,” he added, assisting his description 
' with the tlramb and the two foreBngers of liia right 
. hand, thrust out after the fashion of a bird’s daw, 
j while the little finger and the ring-finger were closed 
I upon the palm, ^ to the Court I went, and my friend 
; dint promised me a sight of his Majesty’s most gra- 
, cious presence, was as gude as his word, and' carried 
j me into the back offices, where I got the best break- 
fast I have had unce we came here, audit did me 
gude for the rest of the day ; for as. to what I have 
eaten in this accursed town, it is aye sauced with 
the disquieting Biought tliat it maun be paid for. 


; After a’ tliere was but beef banes and Tat brose ; but 
I king’s cauff, your honour kens, is better than itlier 
j folk’s com; at ony rate, it was a’, in free awmous. 

■ — But I see,” he added, stopping short, “ that your 
, honour waxes impatient.” 

j " By no means, Richie^” said the young nobleman, 

‘ widi an air of resignation, for bo well knew bis do- 
. mestic would not mend his pace for goading ; " you 
have suffered enough iu tho embassy to have a right 
^to tell tlie story in your own way. Only let me pray 
for the name of the friend who was to introduce 
you into tlio King’s presence. You were very 
mysterious on tho subject, when you undertook, 
through his means, to have the Supplication put into , 
his Majesty’s own hands, since tliose sent hereto- | 
hire, I have every reason to think, went no fuj^or ' 
. than his secretary’s.” 

‘‘Weel, my lord,” said Richie, did not tell 
' you his name and quality at firet, because I thought 
YOU would be ailroiitcd at the like of him having to * 
do in your lordship’s affairs. But inotiy a man ! 
climbs up in Court by wuur help. It was just Laurie I 
Liuklatcr, one of the yeomen of tlie kitchen, that j 
I was my father’s apprentice king syne.” 

I “A yeoman of the kitchen — a scullion I” ex- 
claimed Lord Nigel, pacing the room iu displeasure. 

] “ But consider, sir,” said Richie, composedly, "tliat 

a’ your great friends liung hack, and shunned to own 
you, or to advocate your petition ; and then, iliough 
1 urn sure I wish Laurie a higher office, for your lord- 
ship’s sako and for mine, and specially for his ain 
sake, being a friendly lad, yet your lordship must 
consider, that a scullion— if a yeoman of tho King’s 
moat reyal kitchen may be called a scullion — may 
weel rank with a mastcr-cook elsewhere ; being tliat 
king’s cauiT, as 1 said before, is better than ” 

" You 01*0 right and I w'as wrong,” said the young 
nobleman. " 1 have no choice of means of making 
my case known, so that they bo honest.” 

"Laurie is as honest a lad os ever lifted a ladle,” 
said Richie ; " uot but what 1 dare to s«ji*he can lick 
Ids fingers 'like other folk, and reason good. But, 
iu fine, for 1 see your honour is waxing impatient, 
he brought me to tlie palace, ^here a’ was astir for 
the King going out to hunt or hawk on Blackheath, 

1 think they ca’d it. And there was a horse stood 
with all the quarries about it, a bonny gray as ever 
was foaled ; and tho saddle and the stiri'ups, and 
tlie curb and bit, o’ burning gowd, or silver gilded 
at least ; and down, sir, came the King, with all his 
! nobles, dressed out in his huntingi^euit of green, 

I donbly laced, and laid down with gowd. I minded 
; tho very face o’ him, though it was lang since I saw 
; him. But my ccrtic, lad, tliought T, times m 
I cliauged since yo came fleeing down tlie back-stairs 
I of auld Holyrood-Housc, in grit fear, having your 
I breeks in your hand without time to put tliem on, 

I and Frank Stewart, the wild Earl of Bothwell, 
hard at your liaunches ; and if auld Lord Glenvar> 

I loch hadiia cast his mantle about his arm, and taken 
bluidy wounds mair than ane in your behalf, you 
wold not have craw’d soo crouse this day ; and so 
saying, I could uot but think your lordship’s Siffli- 
cation could not be less than most acceptable; and 
so I banged in among tlie crowd of lords. Laurie 
tliought me mad, and held me by the cloak-lap till 
tho doth rave in his hand ; and so 1 banj^d in right 
before tlie King jusf as he mounted, and crammed 
tlio Sifilication into hie hand, and he opened it like 
in amaze ; and just as he saw tho first line, 1 wsf' 
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to niuko a revrroiice, and I had the ill hick towii’s^bairn o* the gude town, and lie behoved to ! 
to liit his jaud o* a beast on the noso wiUi iny hat. compel me to Uiko thia Portugal piece to drink, for* 
and scaur the ci-ealui'e, and she swarved aside, and sooth— My certio, thought I, we Ken better, for wo I 
the King, that sits iia mickle better than a dralf will eat it — and he spoke of paying your lordshi[> | 
pock on tho Kiddle, was like to have gotten a clean a visit.” 

coup, and that might have cost my craig a raxing « You did not tell him where I lived, you knave ?” 

— and he flung down tho paper aniang the beasPs said tho Lord Nigel, angrily. ** ’Sdcath ! I shall • 

feet, and cried, * Away wi* the fause loon that have every clownish burgher from Edinburgh cwino ' 
brought it !’ And tliey grippit me, and cried Trea* | to gazo on my distress, and pay a shilling for hav- 
son; and I thought of the Riitlivens that wore . ing scon Uie Mnlioii * of the Poor Noble.” 

I dirked in their ain hpusc, ^or, it may be, as small | “Toll bim where you lived?” said Richie, evading « 
j afoifoit. However, they spiik only of scourging me, l the <picstiriii ; “ How could [ tell him what I keiidna 
: and had me away to the porter's lodge to try the , mysell ? If I had minded tlic name of tho wyiid, I j 
tawsc oil my Rack, aiul I was crying inei'cy as loud | need not have slept in the kirk*yard yestreen.” 
as I could ; and the King, when he had righted j “ See, then, that you give no one notice of our , 

; himsoll on the saddle, gathered his breath, cried to ; lodging,” said the young nobleman ; “ those with { 

I do*%e nac harm ; for, said he, he is ane of our ain I whom 1 have bubiiiess 1 can meet at Paul’s, or in 


I Norland sto&, I ken by tlio rowt of him, — and tliey ^ 
I a’ laughed and rowted loud eneugh. And then he ! 
said, Gie him a copy of the proclamation, and let him ‘ 
go down to the North by the next light collier, b^^- 
fbre waur come o ’t. So they let me go, and rode | 
a’ eniggering, laughing, and rounding in ilk ithcr’s : 
lugs. A sair life I had wi* Laurie Liukluter; fur | 
he said it would be tlie ruin of him. And tlum, ; 
when I told him it w’as in your matter, he said if ho i 
had known before he would have riskc<i a seauding j 
for you, because he miiidetl the brave old Lord, ! 
your father. And tlien he shewed how I siild have • 
done, — and that 1 suld have held up my liaiid to 
my brow, as if the grandeur of the King and his i 
ho^sc-graith thegither had casten the glaiks in my I 
een, and niair jackanape tricks I siikl h.ae played, 1 
instead of offering the Sitflicatiun, he said, as if I had * 
been bringing guts to a bear. ' * For,’ sni<l he, 

' Richie, the Kiiig is a weel-tmtnred and just man of 
his ain kindly nature, but he has u whin maggots 
that maun be caiiiiily guided; and then, Richie,’ 
says he, in a very l.*iigh tone, ‘ 1 woukl tell it to 
nanebuta wise man like yoursell, but tlic King has 
them aboif^im wad corrupt an niigol from heaven ; 
but I could have gi’eii you aviseiiieiit how to Ikivc 
guideil him, but now it ’s like after meat mustard.’ — 

‘ Aweel, awcel, Laurie,’ said I, * it in.-iy-be as you 
say ; but dnee I am clear of the tawse and th.e por- 
ter’s lodge, siftlicate *wlia like, dcil liae Richie 
Moniplies if he come sifflicating here again.’ — 
And so aw,ay I came, and I wasna far by the Temple 
Port, or liar, or whatever they ea* it, when I met 
with the misadventure tlint 1 taiild you of before.” 

“ Well, niji honest Richie,” said Lord Nigel, 
^^your attempt was wcdl meant, and not so ill con- 
ducted, I think, as to have deserved so f>ad an 
issue ; but go to your beef and mustard, and wo ’ll 
talk of the rest afterwards.” 

“ There is nae mair to be spoken, sir,” said his fi J- 
lower, “except that I met ane very honest, fair- 
spfjkcn, weel-pot-on gentleman, or ratlier burgher, 
as I think, tiiat w'as in the whiginalcery man’s 
baekshop ; and when he learned wlia I was, behold 
he was a kindly Scot Ipinscll, and, wliat is more, a 

I 1 Rin certain this prudential ncivico is not nrijiinal on Mr 
LtnUlatcr's pnrt, but 1 am not at prceent iible to itrndiice niy 
•iiithority. 1 think it oinotinred to UiIh, (hat Jnme^ fltins down 

petition prewnied by houi;* (tiippllcant who paid no coritpli. 
menteto lue liunn.' au^ cftipreawd no .-idiulmtlnn nt tiie Mplon* 
dour of hif fiiiuitHfe. «iyl' ij; •‘Hlitill n king «iinib«»r lifiii«eif 
about tlie ptuii on uf n^bev^ur. wliiietlic bcxirar Uihreg;irde the 
king's hpleiulourl** It ia^ t ilrink, Kir John lliirrington who 
nMimendii, ft sure tnotfo to Uio king's favour, to praiie die 


the Court of Requests.” J 

“ This is stocking the stable-door when the sjecd ; 
is stolen,” thought Richie to himself ; “ but4 must 
put him on anotlier pin.” 

So thinking, he asked the young loni what was 
in the Procluniation whirli he still hold folded in , 
his Imnd ; “ for, having little time to spell at it,” . 
saiil he, “your lordship well knows F ken nought ] 
about it but the grand blazon at Uie tap — the linn . 
lias gotten a cluught of oiir auld Scottish bhield \ 
now, but it ivas as weel upheld when it had a Uni- 
com on ilk side of it.” 

Lord Nigel read the Pri^clamation, and he 
coloiiivd deep with shame and indign.ntion as ho 
read ; for the juirport was, to his injured feelings, 
like the pouring of ardent spirits ujion a recent > 
wound. I 

“ What deil’s in tlie paper, my lord 1” said Richie, 
iiiiahle to suppress his curiosity as he observed bis 
master diaiigc colour ; “ I wadiia ask such a thing, 
only the Proclamation is not a private tiling, but is 
meant for a’ men’s bearing.” 

“it is indeed meant for all men’s hearing,” re- , 
plied Lord Nigel, “ and it proclaims the shame of j 
our ermntry, and the ingratitude of our Prince.” I 

“ Now the Lord preserve us 1 and to publish it in < 
London too !” ejaculated Moniplies. i 

“Hark ye, Richard,” said Nigel Olifaunt, “in ! 
this paper the Lords of the Couucil set fortli, thiat j 
* ill coiisiderution of the resort of idle persons of ! 
low coiiilitjon forth from his Majesty’s kingdom of ! 
Scotland to his English Court — Filling the same I 
with their suits and supplications, and di^iunouring | 
the royal piTserice with their liase, poor, and beg- I 
garly ficrsoiis, to tho disgrace of their country in | 
tlie estimation of the English ; these arc to prohibit i 
the skippers, masters of vessels, and others, in every | 
part of Scotland, from bringing such miserable j 
creatures up to Court, under qiain of fine and im- ; 
prisoniiient.’ ” | 

“ I inarlo the skipper took iis on board,” said i 
Richie. 

“ Then you need not marvel how you are to get 
back again,” cKiid Lord Nigel, “ for hero is a claase 
wliicli says, tliat such idle suitors are to be tran- 
sported back to Scotland at his Majesty’s expense, 
and punished for their audacity with stripes, stock- 
ing, or incarceration, according to their deinorits 
— tliat is to say, I biippose, according to Uie degree 
of tlieir poverty, for I see no other demerit 
specified.” 

> ifatum— Poppet-ibow. 
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^ This will seareely,** said Riohie, sq^uore with 
Mir old' proverb — 

' A King's fnce 
ShoitUl gi ve grace * 

But what says the paper farther, my lord V* 

** Oh, only a smaU clause which especially con- 
cerns us, making some still heavier dcMiiinciations 
I against those suitfirs who sliall be so bold as to 
appifiach the Court, under pretext of seeking pay- 
! iiicnt of old debts due to tlicm by the King, which, 

! the paper states is, of all species of importunity, 
that which is most odious to his Majesty.’* ^ 

1 ** Tiie King has neighbours in that matter,” said 

Hichic ; ** but it is not every one that iiaii shift off 
that soft of catUe so easily as he does.”* 

Their conversation was here intcn'upted by a 
knocking at the door. Olifauut looked out at the 
window, and saw an elderly respectable person 
whom he knew not. Richio also peeped, and re- 
cognize<l, but, recognizing, chose not to acknow- 
ledge, his friend of tlie preceding evening. Afraid 
that liis share in the visit might be detected, he 
made his escape out of the apartment under p re- 
. text of going to' his breakfast; and left their land- 
lady the task of ushering Master George into Lord { 
I Nigers ajiartment, which she performed witlt 
much cou^*Mv. 


CHAPTER IV. 

• 

Ay, sir, the ctoulcd shoo hatfi nfttirnlbs craft in't, 

As »ays the rustic proverb ; mid your cfti7.on. 

In's grognini suit, gold chain, and welhblack'd aliocs, 
Hears under his Hat cap ufUiiiios a brain 
Wiser ihnn humi> licneath tlic cap and feather, 

Or suctlics vritldn the statesuinn's velvet nightcap. 

JUad me JiidtUe, 

'rue young Scottish nobleman received the citizen 
with distant politeness, expressing that sort of reserve 
by which tliuse of the higher- ranks are sometimes 
willing to make a plebeian sensible that he is an 
intruder. But Master George seemed neither dis- 
ple^d nor disconccrtetl. He assumed the.cluir, 
which, ill deference to his respectable appearance, 
Lord Nigel offered to him, and said, after a moment’s 
pause, during which he had looked attentively at 
the young man, with respect not unmingled witli 
emotion — “You will forgive me for this rudeness, 
my lord ; but 1 was endeavouring to trace in your 
youthful countenance the features of my good old 
lord, your excellent father.” 

There was a moment’s pause ere young Glen- 
varlocli replied, still with a reserved manner,—" I 
have been reckoned like my father, sir, — and am 
^ppy to sec any one that respects his memory. 
But the busin^BH which calls me to this city is of 
a hasty as well as a private nature, and ” 

" 1 understand the hint, my lord,” said Master 
George, “ and would not be guilty of long detaining 
you from business, or more agreeable conversation. 
My errand is almost done when I have said that 
my name is George Heriof^ warmly befriended, and 
introduced into the employment of the Royal Family 
of ScoUaiid, more than twenty years since, by your 
excellent father ; and tliat, learning fironi a follower i 


1 See Koto C. Ffoelomtaion Apa/iut Ote SeUi coming to ! 
tCngiand, 


of yours that your lordship was in tins city in pro- | 
secution of some business of importance, it is m^ 
duty — it is my pleasure— to wait on the son of rny 
respected |)atroii ; and, as I am somewhat known 
both* at the court and in the city, to offer him such 
aid in the furthering of his affairs, as my credit and 
exi)erience may be able to afford.” 

“ 1 have no doubt of eitlicr, Master Heriot,” said 
Lord Nigel, " and I thank you heai'tily for the good- 
I will witli which you liave placed them at a stranger's 
disposal ; but my business at court is done and 
ended, and I intend to leave London, and, indeed, 

I the island, for foreign travel and military service. 

I 1 may add, tliat the suddenness of my dopartui'e 
I occasions my having little time at my disposal.” 

Master Heriot did not take the hint, but sat fost, 
with an embarrassed countenance, however, like"oiie 
who had something to say that he kiieW not exactly* 
how to make effectual. At length he said, with a 
dubious smile, " You are fortunate, my lord, in 
having so soon despatched your business at court. 
Your talking landlady informs me you have been i 
but a fortnight in this city. It is usually months 
and years ere the Coui't and a suitor shake hands 
and part” 

“ My business,” said Lord Nigel, with a brevity 
which was intended to stop farther discussion, “ was 
summarily despatched.” 

Still Master Heriot remained seated, and there 
was a cordial good-humour added- to the reverence 
of his appearance, which rendered it impossible for 
Lord Nigel to be more explicit in requesting his 
absence. 

“ Yuur lonlship has not yet had time,” said tlie 
citizen, still attempting to sustain the couversation, 
" to visit the places of amusement, — the playhouses, 
and other places to which youth resort. But 1 sec 
in your lordship’s hand one of tlie new-invented 
plots of the piece,* which they hand about of late — 
May I ask what play I” a 

“ Oh I a w’ell-known piece,” said .L?)rd Nigel, 
impatiently throwing down the Proclamation, which 
he had hitherto been twisting to and fro in his 
hand, — "an excellent and welrtpproved piece — A 
New Way to Pay (M JkbU” 

Master Heriot stooped down, saying, " Ah ! my 
old aoquaintance, Philip Massinger-;” but, having 
opened the paper and seen the purport, he looked 
at Lord Nigel Olifaunt with surprise, saying, “ I 
trust your lordship does -not think tJiis pruliibition 
can extend either to your person or jjour claims t” 

“ I should scarce have thought so myself,” said 
the young nobleman ; " but so it proves. His Ma- 
jesty, to close this discourse at once, has been pleased 
to send me this Proclamation, in answer to a re- 
spectful Supplication for the repa 3 rinent of large 
loans advanced by my father for the service of the 
state, in the King’s utmost emergeiicii.'n.” 

"It is impossible!” said tlie citizen — “it ih 
absolutely impossible! — If the King' could forget 
what was due to your father’s memory, still h“ 
would not have wished — would not, I may say. 
have dared— to be so flagrantly unjust to th.' 
memory of such a man as your father, who, dead in 
the body, will long live in the memory of tlie Scottish 

- .... 

"1 should have been of your opinion,” answered 


3 Meaning, probably, olnybilta 
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, Lord Nigclj in tlie ?aine tone as before ; buMhere 
; is no fighting with facts.*’ 

" What was the tenor of tliia Supplication !” said 
. Heriot; ‘^or by whom was it presented! Some- 
. thing strange tlicre must have been in the contents, 
j or ” 

: “ You may my original draught,” said tho 

young lord, taking it out of a small tnivelliug 
strong-box ; “ the technical part is by my lawyer 
in Scotliuid, a skilful and sensible man ; the rest is 
my own, drawn, I hope, witli duo defcroiico and 
modesty.” 

Master Heriot hastily east his c^c over the 
di’aught. Nothing,” ho said, can be mure well- 
tf-'inperod and respectful. Is it possible the King 
' c:jj) bavc treated this petition with (y^iitempt t” 

He threw it down on the pavenietiL” taid the 
Lord of Glcnvarloch, *'and sent me for answer 
. that Proclamation, in which he classes me witli tlic 
paupci's and mendioiints from Seotlaml. who dis- 
grace his court in (he eyes of the proud English — 
that is all. Had liot my father stood by liim wid: 
Iioart, sword, and fortune, he might never have 
seen the Gmrt of England himself.” j 

** Uut by whom was this supi)licatinn presented, 

- my lord I” said Heriot; ‘‘for the distaste taken at 
' the messenger w’ill sometimes extend itself to die { 
message.” | 

" By my servant,” said the Lord Nigel ; “ by die 
man you saw, and, I diink, were kind to.” 

“ By your servant, my lonl ?” said the citizen ; ! 
“ ho seems a shrewd fellow, and doubtless a faiUiful ; i 
but surely ” 

“ You would say,** said Lord Nigel, " ho is no fit 
messenger to a King’s presence 1 — Surely ho is 
not ; but what could 1 do I Every attempt I had 
made to lay my case before the King had raiscarrieil, < 
and my petitions got uo farther than the budgets of ; 
; clerks and secretaries ; this fellow pretended he had 
I a friend in the liouscdiold that would bring him to 

I the King^s^U’csence, — and so ” 

I “I understand,” said Heriot ; “ but, my lord, 

I why should you not, in right of your rank and birtli, , 
[ have appeared at court, and required an audience, | 
' which could not have been denied to you 1” 

I Tiie young lord bluslicd a little, and looked at 
j his dress, wiiich was very plain ; and though in per- 
; feet good order, had the appearance of having seen 
i service. 

! “ I know not wh^ 1 siiould be ashamed of speaking 

i the trutli,” ||e said, after a momentary hcsitatioii, 

! “ I liad no dress suitable fur appearing at court, 

j I am determined to incur no expenses which I 
I cannot discharge ; and 1 think you, sir, would not 
I advise me to stand at the palace-door, in person, 

• and deliver my petition, along with those who are 
I la very deed pleading tlicir necessity, and begging 
an alms.” 

“That had been, indeed, unseemly,” said the 
citizen ; “ tiut yet, my lord, my mind runs strangely 
that tliore n^ust be some mistake. — Can I speak 
with your domestic 1” 

“ 1 see little good it can do,” answered the young 
lord, “ but die interest you take in my misfortunes 

seems siacere, and therefui'o ” He stamped on 

the floor, and in a few seconds afterwards Moni- 
pliea api^ared, wiping ihua his beard and mus- 
taches tlie crumbs of and tlie froth of die j 

aJe-pot, which btahdy shewed how ho had been 
tmplo^’ed. — “ \vill yotfr lolrdsliip grant permission,” | 


tmpfcO^u 


said Heriot, “ that I ask your groom a few qi:c3- 
tioiis t” 

“ His lordship’s page. Master George,” answered 
Moniplics, with a nod of acknowledgment, “ if you 
are minded* to speak according to tho letter.” 

“Hold your saucy tongue,” said his master, 
“and reply distinctly to die questions you iu*c to bo 
asked.” 

“ And truly, if it like your pageship,” said the 
citizen, “ fur you may ixsnciiiber 1 have a gift to 
discover falset.” 

“ Wed, wed, wed,” replied the domestic, some- 
what embarrassed, in spite of his effrontery — 
“ tliough I think that tho sort of truth that serves 
my master, may wool serve ony ane else.” 

“ Pages lie to their masters by riglit of custom,’' 
ssiid tlic citizen ; “ and you write yourself in tliai 
band, though 1 think you be among the oldest of 
such springalds ; but to me you must speak truth, 
if you would not have it end in tlie whipping-post.” 

“ Ami that ’s e’en a bad resting-place,” said the 
well-grown page ; “ so come away witli your ques- 
tions, Master George.” 

“ Well, then,” demanded the citizen, “ I am given 
to undci'stand that you 3 'estcrduy presented to his 
Majesty’s hand a supplication, or petition, from thi.f 
honourable lord, your master.” 

“ Ti*oth, there ’s nao gainsaying that, sir,*’ re- 
plied Moniplics ; “ there was c‘UOw to see it besides 
me.” 

“ And you pretend that his majesty flung it from 
him wiUi contempt !” said the citizen. “ Take heed, 
for I have means of knowing the truth ; and you 
were better up to tho neck in the Nor-Loch, which 
you like so well, than tell a leasing where his Ma* 
jcbty’s name is concerned,” 

“ There is nae occasion for leasing-making about 
the matter,” answered Moniplics firmly; “his Ma- 
jesty e’en flung it frae him as if it had dirtied his 
fingers.” 

“ You liear, sir,” said Olifaunt, addressing Hrriot. 

“ Hush!” said the sagacious citizen; “this fellow 
is not ill named — he lias more plies tlian one in his 
cloak. — Stay, fellow,” for Moniplics muttering some- 
what, about fiaishing his breakfast, was beginning 
to shamble towards tho door, “answer mo this 
fardier question — When you gave your master’s 
petition to bis Majesty, f^ave you notliing witli it !” 

“ Ou, what should 1 givo wi* it, ye ken. Master 
George 1” 

“ That is wliat I desire and insist to know,” replied 
his interrogator. 

“ Wcel, then — lam not free to say, tliat maybe 
I might not just slip into the King’s hand a wee 
bit silflication of mine ain, along witk niy Lord’s, 
just to save his Majesty trouble — and that lie might 
consider them baith at ance.” 

“ A supplication of your own, you varlet 1” said 
his roaster. 

“Ou dear, ay, my lord,” said Riclile— •“puir 
bodies liao their bits of sii&icatious as weel as uieir 
betters.” 

“ And pray, what might your worsliijifal petition 
import !” said Master Heriot. — “ Nay, ror Heaven’s 
sake, my lord, keep your patience, or we shall never 
1 wn the truth of this strange matter. Speak out, 
sirrah, and I will stand your friend with my lord.” 

“It’s a long story to tell — but the u^ot is, 
that it *s a scrape of au auld accompt due to my 
father’s yestato by her Majesty tlio King’s maist 
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gratnniB motlior, when she hired in tiie Castle^ and too, and he has given proofs of it — but then he ie 
had sundiy providing and furnishings fortii of our , so uplifted in his own conceit, so self-willed, and so 
booth, wlulk nac doubt was an honour to my fatlicr self-opiiiioncd, that he seems to become tlio roaster, 
to supply, and whilk, doubtless, it will be a credit and I tiie man ; and whatever blunder ho commits, j 
to his Majesty to satisfy, as it will be grit conve- he is sure to make as .loud complaints, as if the ' 
iiicuce to me to receive tlie saam.” whole error lay witli me, and in no degree witli . 

** What string of impcrtincnco is this T’ said his himself.” • j 

master. “ Cherish him, and maintain him, nevertheless,” ; 

« Every word as true as e’er John Knox spoke,” said the citizen ; " for believe my gray hairs, tliat ; 
said Richie ; " here ’a the bit double of the sitHica- affection and fidelity aro now rai'er qualities in a ' 
f tion.” servitor, tlian when tlie world Avas younger. Ye^ | 

Master George took a crumpled paper from the trust him, ihy good lord, with no commission above 
fellow’s hand, and said, muttering betwixt his teetli his birili or breeding, for you see yourself bow it 
— “ ‘ Humbly shewetli — urn — uin — liis Majesty’s may chance to fall.” - 

maist ^^ious mother — urn — um — justly aid- ‘‘ It is but too evident, Master llcriot,” said the 
debted and owing the sum of fifteen merks — the young nobleman ; and I am sorry 1 have done 

compt whereof followeth Twelve nowto’s feet injustice to my sovereign, and your maiiter. But 1 

for jillics — ane lamb, being Christmas — ^ane roasted am, like a true Scotsman, wise behind hand — the ' 
capiii in grease for tlie privy chalmcr, when my mistake has happened — my Supplication has been ' 
Lord of Botliwell siippit with her Grace.’ — I think, refused, and my only resource is to employ the rest j 
my lord, you can hardly be surprised that the King of my means to carry Moniplies and myself to | 
gave this petition a Iwisk reception ; and I con- some counterscarp, and die in the battle-front like ! 

elude. Master Page, that you took care to present my ancestors.” ' 

your own supplication before your master’s 1” It were better to live and serve your country ' 

Trotli did 1 not,” answered Moniplies, I like your noble father, my lord,” replied Master 
I thought to have given my lord’s first, as was reason George. ** Nay, nay, never look down or shake ■ 
gude ; and besides that, it w*ad have redd the gate your head — the King has not refused yonr Sup- 
for my ain little hill. But what wi’ the dirdiim an’ plication, for he has not seen it — you ash but jus- j 
confusion, an’ the loupin here and there of tlie tlcc, and that his place obliges him to give to his . 
skeigh brute of a horse, T believe I crammed them subjects — ay, my lord, and I will Fny that his 
baith into his hand check by jowl, and maybe my natural temper doth in this hold bias witli his 
ain was bunemost ; and say Uicre was aught wrang, duty.” 

I am sure 1 liad a’ tlie fright and a’ the risk " 1 were well pleased to think so, and yet ” 

“And shall have all the beating, you rascal said Nigel Olifaunt, — “I speak not of my own 
knave,” said Nigel ; “ am T to be insulted and dis- wrongs, but my comitry Imtli many tliat arc uiire- ; 
honoured by your pragmatical insolence, in blending dressed.” ^ I 

your base concerns with mine 1” “ My lord,” said Master Hcriot, “ I speak of my J 

“Nay, nay, nay, my lord,” said the good-humoured royal master, not only witli the respect due from | 
citizen, interposing, “ I have been the means of , a subject — the gratitude to be psiid by a favoured 
bringing the fellow’s blunder to light — allow me ' servant, but also with the fi'ankncssof a free and ! 
j interest enough w ith your lordship to be bail for • loyal Scotsman. The King is himself wejl disposed | 
his bones. You have cause to be angry, but still 1 ■ to hold the scales of justice even ; but there are ' 
tliink the knave mistook more out of conceit than tliosc around him who can throw without detection ! 
of purpose ; and I judge you will have the better their owm selfish wishes and base interests into the i 
service of him another time, if you overlook this scale. You are already a sufferer by tins, and 
fault — Get you gone, siri'ah — I ’ll make your without your knowing it.” [ 

peace.” “lam surprised. Master Heriot,”Kiid the yoim.'? 

“ Na, na,” said MoniplieB> keeping his ground lord, “ to hear you, upon so short an acquaintance, ' 
firmly, “ if he likes to strike a lad that has followed talk as if you W'cre familiarly acquaint^ with my 
Jiim for pure love, for I think there lias been littie affairs.” , 

servant’s fee between us, a’ the way frae Scotland, “ My lord,” replied the goldsmith, “ tlic nature 
just let my lord bo doing, and see the credit he will of my employment affords me direct access to tlu' 
get by it — and 1 would rather (mouy tlianks to ypn interior of the palace ; 1 am wrell known to be no 
though. Master Georm) stand by a lick of his meddler in intrigues or party affairs, so that no 
baton, than it suld e^r be said a stxanger came favourite has as yet endeavoured to shut against 
between us.” mo the door of the royal closet ; on the contrary, I | 

“ Go, tlien,^’ said his master, “and get out of my have stood well with each while he w'.as iu power, ! 
sight.” and I have not shared the fall of any.^ But I cannot 

“ Awcel I wot that is snne done,” said Moniplies, be thus connected witli the Court, witliout hearing, I 
retiring slowly ; « I did not como without I had even against my will, what wheels are in motion, i 
been i»’d for — and I wad have been away half on and how they aro checked or foiwarded. Of course, 1 
hour since witli my gude will, only Maistis: George when I choose to seek sucli intellijpnce, 1 know I 
keepit me to answer his interrogation, forsoOw, the sources in which it is to bo traced. 1 have told 
and that has made a* tills stir.” you why I was interested in your lordship s fortunes, l 

And so he made his grumbling exit^ with the tone It was last night only tliat I Imew you vrm in tliis ^ 
much rather o£ one vmo has sustained an injury, city, yet I have been able, in coming ^hither this ■ 
than who lias done wrong. morning, to ^n for you some informatioii respect* \ 

“ There nevSn^was a man eo plkgaed as I am with ing the impediments to your suit.” I 

a malapert knave I — Tlie fellow is shrewd, and 1 “ Sir, I am obliged by your zeal, however httio i 

have found him ^thful^ I believe he loves me, it may be merited,” answered Nigel, still with some 
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reserve yol I liardly kiiov I have deserved sir! — so far am I from wishing you to incur 
CliU iutoroKt.*’ •damage, tliat I would to Heaven you would cease 

riret let inc sati''fy you that it is real,” t*aid the your Sriiitloas offers of serving one whom tlicre is 
' ritizeii ; “ I hlaino you not for being unwilling to no cliancc of ultimab'ly assisting !” 
ereilit the fair professions of a stranger in my in- Leave me alone for that/’ said the citizen you 
forior cla'^s of society, whcii you have met so little have now erred as far on tlie bow-liaiid. Permit 
friendship from relations, and tliosc of your omi | me to take tins Supplication — 1 will have it suit- 
nuik, l>t>uud *to have assisted you by so niany tics. ' ably engrossed, and take my own time (and it shall 
ihit mark the cause. There is a ‘mortgage over 1 be an early one) for placing it, with more prudence, 
\oiir liitlier’s extensive estate, to the amount of ' 1 trust, than that used by your follower, in the 
: 4 ft, 000 inerks, due ostensibly to Peregrine Peter- . King’s hand — 1 will almost answer for his taking 
■ foil, the Conservator of Scottish Privileges at Camp- up the matter os yon would have him — but sliould 
voro.’' I he fail to do so, even tlieu I will not give up the 

i " I know nothing of a mortgage,” said the young good cause.” 

1 lord ; “ but there is a wadset for such a sum, whicli, ' " Sir,” said the young nobleman, “ your^ speech 

j if pji redeemed, will occasion the forfeiture of ni}* ‘ is so friendly, and my own state so Iielple^, that 
i whole pateni^ estate, for a sum not above a fourth ' 1 know not how to refuse your kind proffer, eroii 
j of its value ~ and it is for that very reason that 1 while 1 blush to accept it at the hands oi a straii- 
press ilio King’s government for a settleinent of j gcr.” 

I the debts duo to my father, that 1 may be able to ^ Wo are, I trust, no longer such,” said thcgold- 
, redeem my land from this rapacious ci^ditor.” | smith ; ** and, for my guerdon, when my mediation 
1 “ A wadset in Scotland,” said Heriot, ^ is tlie | proves successful, and your fortunes aro rc-estab- 

; same with a mortgage on tliis side of the Tweed ; lished, you siiall order yom* first cupboard of plate 
I but you are not acquainted with your real creditor. ! from George Heriot.” 

I The Conservator l^cterson only lends his name to | ” You would have a bad pa>miaster, Master 

i shroud no loss a man than the Lord Chancellor of ! Heriot,” said Lord Nigel. 

Scotland, wlio hopes, under cover of this debt, to j ^*1 do not fear ibat,” replied the goldsmith ; and 
gain possession of the estate himself, or perhaps to | I am glad to see you smile, my lord — irptltiiiks 
gratify a yet more powerful third party, lie wili j it makes you look still more like the good old lord 
probably suffer his creature Peterson to take pos- { your father ; and it imboldcns mo, be!«ules, to bring 
session, and when the odium of the transaction shall out a small request — that you w'onld take a homely 
be forgotten, the property and lordsliip of Glen- j dinner with me to-morrow. 1 lodge hard by, in 
varloch will bo conveyed to the great man by his Lombard Street. For the cheer, my lord, a mess 
obsequious instrument, under cover of a sale, or | of wliite broth, a fat capon well larded, a dish of 
some similar device.” ; beef collops for anid Scotland’s sake, and it may 

‘‘Can this be possible I” said Lord Nigel; "the i be a cup of right old wine, that waa barrelled 
Clianccllor wept when 1 took leavt* of him ^ called ! before Scotland and England were one nation — 
me Ills cousin — even his son — furnished me with Thou for company, one or two of oiir owm loving 
letters, and, tliough T asked him for no pc'ciiniary ! countrymen — and maybe my housewife may find 
asnistaiice, excused liimsclf unnecessarily for not ' out a bonny Scots lass or so.” 
pressing it%id me, alleging the expenses of bis rank ' " 1 would accept your courtesy, lil aster Heriot/’ 

and bis large family. No, I cannot believe a noble- I said Nigel, " but I hear the city ladicH of London 
man would carry deceit so far.” ! like to see a man gallant — 1 would not like to le^ 

" I am not, it is true, of noble blood,” said the ' down a Scottish nobleman in their ideas, as doubt- 
citizen ; " but once more 1 bid you look on my gray ' less you have said tlie* best of our poor country, 
hairs, and Uiiiik wliat can be my interest in dis- * and I rather lack the means of bravery fur tlie 
honouring tliem with falsehood jn affairs in which present.” 

I have no interest, save as tliey regard the son of ' My lord, your frankness lends me a step far- 
my benefactor. Reflect also, liave you bad any ! ther,” said Master George. "1 — 1 owed your 
advantage from the Lord Chancellor’s letters)” > father some monies; and — nay, if your lordsliip 
" None,” saed Nigel Olifamit, " except cold deeds \ looks at me so fixedly, 1 sliall never tell my story 
and fair words. 1 havetliought for some time, their ; — and, to speak plainly, for 1 never could carry a 
only object was to get rid of me — ono yesterday ! lid well through in my life — it is most fitting, that, 
pressed money on mo when 1 talked of going abrosid, | to solicit this matter properly, your lordship should 
in order that 1 might nut wont the means of exiling ; go to Court in a manner beseeming your quality, 
myself.” ^ j 1 am a goldsmitii, and live by lending money as 

" Heriot ; " rather tlian you fled not, ' w'ell as by selling plate. 1 am ambitious to put an 

they would themselves furnish wings for you to fly . liiiiidred pounds to bo at interest in your hands till 
withal.” I your affairs are settled.” 


I " 1 will to him tills instant,” said the incensed 
' youth, "and tell him my mind of his baseness.” 

"Under your favour,” said Heriot, detaining 
him, "you shall not do so. By a quarrel you 
would become tlie ruin of me your informer ; and 
though 1 would venture half my shop to do your 
lordwip a service, 1' think yon would hardly wisli 
me to come by d»tmage, when itcaubeof no service 
to you.” ^ 

The word shopsounded hardily in the ears of the 
young noblemati, who replied hastily — "Damage, 


" And if they are never favounibly settled t” said 
Nigel. I 

" 'Flicn, my lord,” returned the citizen, " tlie 
I miscarriage of such a sum wdll be of little con- | 
sequence to me, compared with otlier sabjeets of 
regret” 

" Miwter Heriot,” said the Lord Nigel, " your 
favour is generously offered, and shall he finuikly 
accepted. I most presume that you see your way 
through this business, though 1 hardly do; fori 
tliink you would be grievcMft te add uiy fredi burden 
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K. me, by pcmiading mo to incur debts winch I am 
not likely to discharge. 1 will therefore take your 
«Moiiey, under the hope and trust that you will 
I liable me to repay you punctually.’* 

“ I will convince you, my lord,” said the gold- 
•niiith, that 1 mean to deal with you as a creditor ; 
from whom I expect pajnncnt ; and therefore, you 
shtiU, witli your ow'ii good pleasure, sign an acknow- j 
ledgnient for these moneys, and an obligation to 
(.■ont^nt and repay mo.” 

Ho thou took fnim his girdle liis writing mate- 
rials, and, WTiting a few lines to tlio j)urport he 
expressed, pulled out a small bag of gold from a 
side-pouch under his cloak, and, obsin'ving that it 
should contain an hundred pounds, proceeded to tell | 
out the Contents very methodically upon the table. ! 
Nigul Olifaunt could not help intimating tliat this ' 
wus an uniieccsHary ceremonial, and that he would | 
take the bag of gold on the word of his obliging ere- J 
ditor ; but this was repugnant to the old man’s forms ; 
of transacting business. 

** Bear with me,” he said, my good lord, — w:e * 
citizens are a war}* and thrifty generation ; and J j 
khoiild lose my good name for ever within the toll 
fd' Paul’s, were I to grant quittance, or hike acknow- | 
loiigmcut, without bringing the money to actual tule. • 
1 think it beinght now — and, body of me,” he said, | 
looking out at the window, “ yonder come my boys 
with my mule ; for 1 must Westward Hoc. Put 
" your moneys aside, my lord ; it is not well to bo 
' b«‘eii with such goldfinches chirping about one in 
(he lodgings of London. ] think the lock of your 
'casket he iiidifTcroiit good ; if not, 1 can serve you 
ut nil easy rate with one that has held thousands ; 

— it was tlio good old Sir Faithful Frugal’s ; — his 
ipeiidthrift son sold the shell when ho had eaten the 
kernel — and there is the end of a city-fortune.” 

** 1 hope yours will make a better termination. 
Master llcriot,” said the Lord Nigel. 

“ J hope it will, my lord,” said the old man, with 
a smile; “ but,” to use honest John Bunyan’s phrase 

- - ‘ thci'e withal the water stood in his eyes,’ " it has \ 

pleased God to try me witli the loss of two children; j 
and for one adopted child who litres — ah I wo is ' 
; mo ! and wcll-a-day ! — But 1 am patient and thank- | 
[ fill ; and for tlie wealth God has sent me, it shall I 
! not want inheritors while there are orplmn la^ ' 
'in Auld Reekie. — 1 wish you good-morrow, my * 
I lord.” • 

“ One orphan has cause to thank you already,” j 
I ftaid Nigel, as he attended him to the door of his | 
I chamber, where, resisting farther escort, the old ' 
[ citizen made his escape. | 

< As, in going down stairs, he passed the shop 
; where dame Christie stood becking,^ ho made civil 
’ inquiries a^r her husband. The dame of course 
' regretted his absence ; but he was down, she said, 

. at Deptford, to settle with a Dutch ship-master. 

I “ Our way of business, sir,” she said, " takes him 
much from home, and my husbapd must be the 
slave of every tarry Jacket that wants but a pound 
of oakum.” 

<< All business must be minded, dame,” said the 
goldsmith. * Make my remembrances — George 
Horiot of Lombard Street’s remembrances— < to 
your goodman. 1 have deq^t with him — he is just 
and punctual — true to time and engagements 
be kind to your noble guest, and see he wants 

1 Curtsyiiif. 


nothing. Thougli it be his pleasure at present to 
lie private and retired, there be those tluit care for 
him, and 1 have a charge to see him supplied ; so 
that you may let me know by your Imsl^nd, my 
good dame, how my lord is, aud whether he \\an<» •' 
aught.” 

" Aud so he is a real lord after all P’ said the 
good dame. J am sure 1 always thought he looked 
like one. But why does he not go to Parliament, 
then r* 

" Ho will, dame,” answered Hcriot, “ to tlie Par- 
liament of l^otland, which is liis own country.” 

^ Oh ! ho is but a Scots lord, then,” said the good 
dame ; and that ’s the thing makes liim ashamed 
to take the title, as they say.” 

** Let him not hear yoq say so, dame,” replied 
tlie citizen. * 

Who, I, sir 1” answered sho ; “ no such matter 
in my thought, sir. Scot or English, he is at any 
rate a likely man, and a civil man ; and rather 
than he should want any thing, 1 would wait upon 
him myself, and come as far as Lombard Street to 
wait upon your worship too.” 

" Let your husband come to me, good dame,” 
said tile goldsmith, who, with all his experience 
and worth, was somewhat of a formalist and disei- 
pliiiariaii. " The proverb says, ‘ House goes mad 
when women gad ;* and let his lordship’s own man 
wait upon his master in his chamber — it is more 
seemly. God give ye good-morrow,’’ 

" Good-morrow to your worsliip,” said the dame, 
Sf'inewbat coldly ; and, so soon as the adviser was 
out of hearing, was ungracious enough to mutter, 
ill contempt of his counsel, ^ Marry quep of your 
advico, for an old Scotch Uiismith, as you are 1 My 
husband is as wise, and very near as old, as your- 
self ; if T please him, it is well enough ; and tliough 
he is not just so rich just now as some folks, yet 1 
hope to see him ride upon bis moyle, with a foot- 
cloth, aud have liis two blue-coats after him, as 
well as they do.” 


I CHAPTER V. 

I 

' Wherefore come ye not to court T 

I Curtail! His the rarest sport ; 

Tliere are silks and Jewels gliktening, 

' Prattling fools, and wise men listening, 

' Uulfies among brave men justllng, 

I Hegglin amongst nobles bustling ; 

Low-breathM talken, minion lispew, 

Cutting honest throats by wlihpen ; 

I Wherefore come ye not to court f 

■ Sikelton sweun *tis glorious sport. 

Slulton &dlonizt th. 

It was not entirely out of porado tiiat the bene- 
volent citizen was mounted and attended in that 
manner, which, as tlie reader lias been informed, 
excited a gentle degree of spleen on the part of 
Dame ChrStie, wliicli, to do her justice, vauislied 
in the little soliloquy w'liicli we have recorded. I’he 
good man, besides tlie natural desire to maintain 
uie exterior of a man of worship, wm at present 
bound to Wliiteliall in order to exhibit a piece of 
valuable workmanship to King James, which he 
deemed his Majesty might be pleased to view, or 
even to purchase. He himself was therefore 
mounted upon bis caparisoned mule, tliat he might 
tiie better make his way tlirouj^h tlie narrow, dirty, 
and crowded streets ; and while one of his atten 
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clants carried under his arm the piece of plate, 
wrapped up in red baize, the other two gave an eye 
to its safety ; for such was the state of tho police of 
the metropolis, that tnen were often assaulted in 
tlie public street for the sake of revenge or of 
plunder ; and tlioso who apprehended being beset, 
usually endeavoured, if their estate admitted such 
cx])ensc, to secure themselves by the .'ittendance of 
armed followers. And this custom, ^Yhich was at 
first limited to tlio nobility .and gerntry, extended by 
degrees to those citizens of consideration, who, being 
understood to travel with a charge, as it was called, 
might otiienvise have been selected as safe subjects 
of plunder by tho street-robber. 

As Master George Heriot paced forth westward 
with this g.*illaut attendance, he paused at the shop- 
ddor of his countryman and friend, tlie ancient 
horologcr, and having caused Tunstail, who was in 
attendance, to adjust his watch by the real time, 
he desired to speak with his master ; in consequence 
of which summons, the old Time-mctcr came forth 
from his don, his face like a bronze bust, darkened 
with dust, and glistening here and there witli copper 
filings, and his senses so bemused in tlio intensity 
of calculation, tiiat he gazed on his friend the gold- 
smith for a flunute 'before he sceme'd perfectly to 
comprehend who he was, and heard him express 
his invitation to David Ramsay, and pretty ^lis- 
tress Margaret, his daughter, to dine with him next 
day at noon, to meet with a noble young country- 
man, without returning any answer. 

“ 1 *11 make thee sjicak, with a murrain to thee,” 
muttered Heriot to himself ; and suddenly changing 
his tone, he said aloud, — " I pray you, neighbour 
David, when are yon and I to have a settlement for 
the bullion wherewith I supplied you to mount 
yonder^ liall-clock at Theobald’s, and that other 
whirligig that you made for the Duke of Bucking- 
ham 1 I have hod the Spanish house to satisfy for 
the ingots, and I must needs pnt you in mind iliat 
you have ||gen eight months beliind-hand.” 

There is somothing so sharp and ai^re in the 
demand of a peremptory dun, that no human tym- 
panum, however inaccessible to other tones, c.*)ii 
resist the application. David' Ramsay started at 
once from 1 :b reverie, and answered in a pettish 
tone, Wow, George, man, what needs a* this din 
about sax score o’ pounds 1 A’ the world kens 1 
can answer a’ cljums on me, and you proficred 
yourself fair time, till his moist gracious Majesty 
and th&noblpDnhe suld make settled accomptswi’ 
me ; and ye riiay ken, by your ain experience, that 
1 canna gang rowting like an unmannered Highland 
8tot to their doors, as ye come to mine.” 

Heriot lauglicd, and replied, Well, David, 1 see 
a demand of money is like a |»ucket of water about 
3 ’our ears, and makes you a nfaii of the world at 
; once. And now, friend, will you tell me, like a 
I Christian man, if you will dine with me to-morrow 
( at noon, ai)d bring pretty Mistress Margaret my 
I god-daughter, witli you, to meet witli our noble 
! young countryman, the Lord of Glenvarloch I” 

I " The young LoH of Glenvarloch !” said tho old 
mechanist ; " wi* a’ my heart, and blithe I will be 
to sec him again. We have not met these forty 
years — ho was twa years before me at the hnrna- 
! nity classes he is a sweet yonth.” 

" That was his father — bis father — hb father ! 
— you old dof^ Dpt-and-earry-one that yon are,” 
answered the goldsmith. " A sweet yontii he would 


have been by this time, had ho lived, worthy iioblo 
man ! 'Hiis-b his son, the Lord Nigel.” 

" His son !” said Ramsay ; " Maybe ho will want 
something of a chronometer, or watch — few gal- 
lants care to bo without them now-a-days.” 

Ho may buy half your stock-in trade, if over 
ho comes to his own, for what 1 know,” said his 
friend ; “ but, Davie, remember your bond, aiid.uso 
me not as you did when my housewife had the 
sheep’s-hoad and the cock-a-lecky boiling for you 
as late as two of the clock afternoon.” ^ 

“ She had the more credit by her cookery,** an- 
swered David, now fully awako ; "a slieep’s-hcad, 
over-boiled, wpre poison, according to our saying.” > 
“ Well,** answered Master George, “ but as there i 
will be no sheep’s-head to-morrow,” ii may chaiieo ; 
you to spoil a dinner which a proverb cannot mend. ; 
It may bo you may forcgatiicr witli your fri ad. Sir \ 
Mungo Malagrowthcr, for X purpose to ask his wor- ] 
ship ; so, be sure and bide txyste, Davie.** i 

** That will 1 — 1 will be true as a chrouoiucter,” 
said Ramsay. | 

I will not trust you, though,** replied Heriot. — I 
“ Ilf^ar you, Jenkin boy, tell Scots Janet to tell 
pretty Alistrcss Margaret, my god-cliild, she musr . 
put lier father in remcmbranco to put on his host . 
doublet to-morrow, and to bring him to Lrtmbard 
Street at noon. Tell her they arc to meet a bravo 
young Scots lord.” 

Jenkiii coughed that sort of dry short cough 
uttered by those who are either charged wiiii 
eiTands which they do not like, or hear opinions to 
which they must not enter a dissent. 

“ Uinph !” repeated Master George — who, ns w:' 
have already noticed, was something of a martinet 
in domestic discipline — “ wliat does mijth moan ? 
Will you do mine en’and, or not, sirrah T* 

Sure, Master George Heriot,” said tlic appi’cn- 
tice, touching his cap, I only meant, that Mis- 
tress Margaret w’as not likely to forget such an 
imitation.” 

“ Why, no,” said Master George ; “ she is a duli- | 
fill girl to her godfather, though I sometimes c:dl ; 
her a jill-flirt. — And, hark ye, Jenkin, you and i 
your comrade had best come witli your clubs, to k t* | 
your master and her safely hopie ; but first shi'.i, ; 
shop, and loose the bull- dog, and let tiie porter stay 
in tlic fore-shop till your return. I will send two ! 
of my knaves with you ; for I hear these wild | 
youngsters of the Temple arc broken out worse and \ 
lighter tliau ever.” | 

“ We can keep their steel in order with good ' 
Imndbats,” said Jenkin ; ^ and never trouble your 
servants for the matter.” i 

" Or, if .need be,” said Tunstail, ” we liave sword-, 
as well as the Templars.” 

Fie upon it — fie upon it, young man,” said the ; 
citizen ; — "An apprentice with a sword 1 — Marry , i 
Heaven forefend ! 1 would as soon see him in a j 
hat and feather.” I 

"Well, sir,” iciid Jenkin — "we will find awns ■ 
fitting to our ftation, and will defend our master ; 
and his daughter, if we should tear up tlio very 
stones of the pavement.*’ 

"There spoke a London ’prentice hold,” said 
the citizen ; " and, for your comfort, my lads, you 
shall crush a cup of wino to the hemth of tlio 
Fathers, of tlie City. 1 have my eye on both of 
you — you are tlirivUig lads, eadi in his own way. 
—God be wi* you, Davie. Forget not to-morrow 
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At norm.’* Andy ap Baying, ba again turned hia 
mule’s head westward, and crossed Temple-Bar, at 
that slow and decent amble, whidi nt once becamo 
his rank and civic importance, and put his pedes- 
trian followers to no iiicouvenieuco to keep up witli 
him. 

At tlie Temple gate he again paused, dismounted, 
and sought his way into one of ther small booths 
occupied by. scriveners in tlie neighbourhood. A 
young man, witli lank smooth hair combed straiglit 
to hia cars, and then cropped short, rose, with a 
cringing reverence, pulled off a slouched hat, which 
he would upon no signal replace on his head, and 
answered, with much demonstration of reverence, 
to the goldsmitli’s question of, ** How goes businesn, 
Andrei^ I” “ A’ the better for your worship’s kind 
countenance and maintenance.’* 

** Get a largo sheet of paper, man, and make a 
new pen, with a sharp neb, and fine hair-stroke. 
Do not slit the quill up too high, it ’s a wastrife 
course in your trade, Andrew — they that do not 
mind com pickles, never come to foi*pitH. I have 
known a learned nniii write a thousand pages with 
one quill.” * 

" All I sir,” said tlie lad, who listened to the gold- 
smith, tliough instructing him in his own trade, 
witii an air of veneration and acquiescen^, how 
suue ony puir creature like mysell may rise in the 
world, wr tlio instruction of such a man as your 
worship I” 

“My instructions are few, Andrew, soon told, 
and not hard to practise. Be honest — bo indus- 
trious — be frugal-^ and you will soon win wealth 
and worship. — Here, copy me this Supplication in 
your best and moat funnul hand. I will wait by 
you till it is done.” 

The youth lifted not his eye from tlie paper, and 
said not the pen from his hand, until tlio task was 
finished to his employer’s aatisfaction. The citizen 
then gave the young scrivener an angel ; and bid- 
ding him, on his life, be secret in all business 
intrusted to bim, again mounted bis mule, and rode 
on westward along the Strand^ 

It may bo wortii while to remind our readers, 
that the Temple-Bar which Heriot passed, was not 
the arched screen, or gateway, of the present ^y ; 
but qn open railing, or palisade, which, at night, 
and in times of alarm, was closed with a barricade 
of posts and chains. The Strand also, along which 
he rode, was not, as now, a continued street al- 
though it was banning already to assume that 
eliaracter. It still might be considered as an open 
r^, along the south side of which stood various 
houses and hotels belonging to tho nobilitjr, having 
gardens behind them down to the water-side, wi£ 
stairs to tlio river, for the convenience of taking 
boat ; which mansions have bequeathed the names 
of their lordly owners to manyof the streets lead- 
ing from the Strand to the Thames. The nortli 
side of the Strand was also a long line of bouses, 
behind which, as in Saint Martin’s Lane, and other 
points, baildines were rapidly arising ; but Covent- 
Uarden was still a garden, in tlie uteral sense of 
the word, or at least but beginning to be studded 
with irregular buOdiugs. All that was passing 
around, however, marked the rapid increase of a 
capital which had long enjoyed peace, wealth, and 
a regular government. Houses were riring in every 
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direotiAn ; and theslirowd^e of our citizen already 
saw tho period not distant, which should convert 
the nearly open higliway on which he travelled, 
into a connected and regular street, uniting the 
court and the town witli the city of London. 

He next passed Chariug-Cross, which was no 
longer tlio pleasant solitary village at which tlie 
judges were wont to breakfast on tlieir way to 
Westminster Hall, but began to resemble the artery 
through which, to use Johnson’s expression, “ ponrs 
the full tide of London population.” The buildings 
were rapidly increasing, yet scarcely gave even a 
faint idea of its present appearance. 

At last Wliitehall received our traveller, who 
passed under one of the beautiful gates derigned by 
Holbein, and composed of tesselatcd brick-work, 
being the same to whicri Moniplies had profanely 
likened the West-Port of Edinburgh/ nnd entered 
the ample prdeincts of tlie palace of \Vlntehall, now 
full of all tlic confusion attending improvement. 

It was just at tlie time when James, little sus- 
pecting that he was employed in constructing a 
palace, fi'oni the window of which his only son was 
to pass in order tliat he might die upon a scafibld 
beforo it, — was busied in removing tho ancient and 
ruinous buildings of De Burgli, Henry VI II., and 
Queen Elizabetli, to make way for tho superb archi- 
tecture on which Inigo Jones exerted all nis genius. 
The King, ignorant of futurity, was now engaged 
in pi'essiug on his work ; and, for that purpose, 
still maintained his royal apartments at Whitehall, 
amidst the rubbish of old buildings, and tiie various 
confusion attending tho erection of the new pile, 
which formed at pi'eseut a labyrinth not easily tra- 
vei'scd. * 


The goldsmith to the Royal Household, and who, 
if fame spoke true, oftentimes acted as their banker, 
— for these professions were not as yet separated 
from each other, — was a person of too mneh im- 
portance to receive the slightest interruption from 
sentinel or porter ; and, leaving his ^le and two 
of his followers in the outer-court, he gently knocked 
at a postern-gate of the building, and was presently 
admitted, while the most trustv of his attendants 
followed him closely, with the pece of plate under 
his arm. This man also ho left behind him in an 
anteroom, — where tliree or four pages in tlie royal 
livery, but untrussed, unbuttoned, and dressed more 
carele^y than tlio place, and nearness to a King’s 
person, seemed to admit, were playing at dice and 
draughts, or stretched upon benches and slumber- 
ing with half-shut eyes. A corresponding gallery, 
which opened frimi tlie anteroom, was occupied by 
two gentlemen-ushers of the chamber, who gave 
each a smile of recognition as the wealthy goldsiiiitli 
enterod. ^ 

No word was ipSlen on either side ; but one ol 
tlie uriiers looked first to Heriot, and then to a little 
door half-covered by tlie tapestry, which seem^ to 
say, as plain as a look could, “ Lies your business 
that way I” The citizen nodded ; and the courc- 
attendan^ moving on tiptoe, and witli as much 
caution as if tho floor had been paved witli eg^, 
advanced to the door, opened it gently, and spoke 
a few words in a low tone. The broad Scottish 
accent of King James was heard in replv, — “ Ad- 
mit himinstanter, Maxwell. Have you lialrbooied 
sae lang at the Court, imd not learned, tliat ^Id 
and silver are evor welcome t” 

The usher signed to Heriot to advence mid tb^ 
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honest citizen was j)jncsently introduced into the to the character bestowed on him* by Sull3’» — tliat 
cabinet of the Sovereign. | he was tlie wisest fool in Ghriatendom. 

The scene of confusion amid which he found the Tliat the fortunes of this monarch might he aa 
King seated^ was no bad picture of tlie state and , little of a piece as his cdiadracter, he, oer&nly the 
quality of James’s own mind. There was much that \ least able of the Stewarts, succeeded peaceably to 
was rich and costly in cabinet pictures and valuable | that kingdom, against the TOwer of which his pre- 
ornaments ; but they were arranged in a slovenly | decessors bad, with so mnw difficulty, defended his 
manner, covered with dust, and lost half their nati\'e tlirone ; and, lastly, although his reign Up- 
value, or at least their ofiTect^ from tlie manner in I pcared calculated to ensure to Great Britain that 
which tliey were presented to the eye. .The table | lasting tranquillity and internal peace which so mudi 
was loaded with huge folios, amongst which la^' | suited the King’s disposition, yet^ during that very 
light books of jest and ribaldry ; and, amongst | reign, were sown tliose seeds of dissen&oi, whidi, 
notes of unmercifolly long orations, and essay's on < like the teeth of tlie fabulous dragon, had their 
king-craft, were mingled miserable roundels and harvest in a bloody and universal civil war.* 
ballads hy tlie Royal l^ntice, as he styled himself, Such was the monarch, who, saluting Heriot by 
in tlie art of poe^, and schemes for the general the name of Jingling Georclie, (for it was bis well- 
pacification nf Europe, with a list of the names of ; known custom to give nicknames to all those widi 
the King’s hounds, and remedies against canine whom he was on terms of familiarity,) inquired 
' madness^.^ what new clatter-traps he had brougut with him 

I Tlie King’s dress was of green velvet, quilted so to cheat his lawful and native Prince out Of his 
! full as to be dagger-proof — which gave him the siller. 

1 api^rance of clumsy and ungainly protuberance ; “ God forbid, my Hegc,” said the citizen, “ that I 

I while its being buttoned awry, communicated to his should have any such dislo^^al purpose. I did but 
! figure an air of distortion. Over his green doublet bring a piece of plate to shew to your most gra- 
1 he wore a sad-colour^ nightgown, out of the pocket cions majesty, which, both for tlie subject and for 
I of which peeped his hunting-horn. His high- the workmanship, I were loath to put into the hands 
I cronned gray hat lay on the floor, covered with of any subject until I know 3'oiir Majesty’s pleasure 
' dus^ but encircled by a earcanet of large balas anentit.” 

I rubies ; and he wore a blue velvet nightcap, in the Body o’ me, roan, let’s see it, Ileriot ; though, 

! front of which was placed the plume of a heron, hy my saul, Steeiiic’s service o’ plate was sae dear 
j which liad^ been struck down by a favourite hawk a bargain, T had ’maist pawned my word as a Royal 
I in some critical moment of the flight, in remcm- King, to keep my ain gold and silver in future, and 
' brance of which the King wore this highly honoured let j'ou, Geordic, keep vonrs.” \ 

i feather. ^ ** Respecting tlie Duke of Buckingham’s plate,” 

But such inconsistencies in dress and appoint- said the goldsmith, " your Majesty was pleased to 

ments were mere outward types of .those which direct that no expense sliould be spared, and ” 

existed in the ro^'s! character ; rendering it a sub- " What signifies what 1 desired, roan 1 when a 
; jeet of doubt amongst his contemporaries, and be- wise man is with fules and bairns, he maun e*en 
, queatiiing it as a problem to future historians. He play at the chucks. But you should have had 
{ was deepTyJemed, witliout pos^sing useful know- mair sense and consideration than to gie Babie 
\ led^ ; sagacious in many individual cases, without Charles and Stecnie their aln ^te ; they wad hae 
‘ having real wisdom ; fond of his power, and desirous ! floored the very rooms wi’ suver, and 1 wonder 
to maintain and augment it, yet willing to resign they didna.” 

the direction of that, and of hhnself, to the most George Heriot bowed, and said no more. He 
mworthy favourites ; a big and bold assertor of know his muster too well to vindicate himself ofher- 
bis rights ! 1 ivords, yet one who tamely saw them wise than by a distant allusion to his order ; and 
trampled on in deeds ; a lover of negotiations, in James, with whom economy was only a transient 
which he was always outwitted ; and one who feared and momcntaiy twinge of conscience, became im- 
war, where conquest might have been easy. He mediately afterwards desirous to sec the piece of 
was fond of his dimity, while he was perpetually plate which the goldsmith proposed to exhinit, and 
degrading it ijy nndiio familiarity ; capable of much despatched Maxwell to bring it to his presence, 
public labcnr ; yet often neglecting it for the me.*ine8t In the meantime he demanded of tlie citizen whence 
amusement ; a wit, though a pedant ; and a scholar, he had procured it 

though fond of the conversation of tlic ignorant and " From Italy, may it please your Majesty,” rc- 
uneducated. Even his timidit i^ f temper was not pliod Heriot. 

nniform ; and there were mdflKnts of liis life, and ** It has nacthing in it tending to papestrie t” 
those critical, in which he shewed the spirit of his arid the King, looking graver than his wont 
ancestors. He was laborious in trifles, and a trifler " Surely not, please your Majesty,” said Heriot • 
where serious labour was required ; devout in his ” 1 were not wise to bring any tiling to your presence 
sentiments, and yet too often profane in his language; tliat had the mark of the beast” 
just and beneficent by nature, he yet gave way to ” You would .bo the mair beast yourself to do 
the iniquities and oppression of others. He was so,” said the King ; ^ it is wool kend that 1 wrestied 
penurious respecting monq^ which be had to give “ 
from his own hand, yet ineonsideratel^y and un- 
boundedly profuse of that which ho did not see. 

In^ word, tliose good qualities which displayed 
tiidm8el*nc3 in particular easUs and occasions, were 
not of a natuiTHS’^riimtly firm and eomprehensivo 
to regulate his ^enernl oondnei; and, riiewing tiiem* 
selves as they occasionally did, only entitled James 


wi' jjagon in my youtn, ana smote mm on toe 
gound-sill of his own temple ; a gude evidence that 
I sliould be in time called, however unworthy, the 
Defender of tlie Faith. — Bujt here comes Maxwell, 
bending nnder his burden, like the Golden Ass of 
Apuleius.’^ 


I Seo R. Kbngltmti* 
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Si 


I Ueriot haatened to reli&T»jllie uahor^ and to place 
tlie embosBod aalTcr^ for saoh it was, and of extra- 
ordinary dimenaionsy in a light favourable for hia 
Majeaty’iB viewing tlie aciitpture. 

** Saul of my l^dy, man/’ aaid the Kin|fi ‘‘it is a 
curious piece, and, oa I think, fit for a Hug’s dial- 
mcr ; and tlie subject, aa you say. Master George, 

> vcra adequate and beseeming — being, as I see, 
the judgment of Solomon — a prince in whose paths 
it weel becomes a’ leeving monarehs to walk with 
emulation.” 

" But whose footsteps,” fuud Maxwell,**’ only one 
of them — if a subject may aay so much — hatli 
ever overtaken.” 

" Hdud your tongue for a fanae flceching loon I” 
said the King, but with a smile on his face that 
shewed tlie &ttery had done its part. " Look at 
the bonny piece of workmandiip, and baud your 
elavering tongue. — And wliase handiwork may it 
be, Georaie 1” 

"It was wroiuht, sir,” replied the goldamtth, 

" by the famous Florentine, Benvenuto Cellini, and 
designed for FranciB the First of France ; but T hope 
it will find a fitter master.” 

" Francis of France I” said the King ; " send 
Solomon, King of the Jews, to Francis of France ! 

— Body of me, man, it would have kythed Cellini 
mad, had he never done ony thing else out of the 
gate. Francis ! — why, he was a fighting fule, man, 

— a mere fitting fulc, — got himsell ta’en at Pavia, 
like our ain Bavid at Pnrham lang syne ; — if they 
could hao sent him Solomon’s wit, and lovo of peace, 
and godliness, they wad hae dune him a better turn. 
But Solomon should sit in other gate company tlian 
Francis of France.” 

" I trust that such will be hia good fortune,” said 
Ileriot. 

" It is a curious and vora artificial sculpture,” 
said the King, in continuation ; " but yet, methinks, 
the camifex, or executioner there, is brandishing 
his ^lley ower near the King’s face, seeing he is 
witmn readi of his weapon. I think less wisdom 
than Solomon’s wad have taught him' that there was 
danger in edge-tools, and that he wad have bidden 
the smaik eitlier slieath his ehabble, or stand farther 
back.” 

George Hcriot endeavoured to alleviate fiiis 
objection, by assuring the. King that the vicinity 
betwixt Solomon and tlie executioner was nearer 
in appearance than in reality, and that tho per- 
spective should be allowed for. 

" Gang to the deil wi’ yoiir prospective, man,” 
said the King ; " tlicre canna be a waur prospective 
fnv a lawfti’ king, wha vdshes to reign in luve, and 
die in p^ice and honour, than to have naked swords 
flariiing in his een. I am accounted as brave as , 
raaist folks ; and yet I profess to ye I could never 
look on a bare blade without blinking and winking. 
But a’tbcgitlier it is a brave piece ; — and what m 
the price of it, man 1” 

The goldsmith replied by observing, that it was 
not his own property, but that of a distressed 
countryman. 

" Whilk yon mean tomak your excuse for asking 
^tlie double of its worth, I warrant t” answered tlie 
King. " I ken tlie tricks of you burrows-town m^- 
chants, man.” 

" 1 liave no hopes of bafRing your Majesty’s 
fngaci^.” said Ileriot ; " the piece ia really what I 
alid tlie price a hundm and fifty pounds 


^sterling, if it pleases your Majesty to make present 
payment.” 

" A hundred and fifty pnnds, man ! and asmon^ 
witches and irarlocks to raise tliem I” said tlie irri- 
tated Monarch. " My saiil. Jingling Gtoordie, ye 
arc minded that your purse shall jingle to a benny 
tune 1 — How am I to tell yon down a hundred 
and fi% pnnds for what will not weigh as manv 
merks t and ye ken tliat my very household servi- 
tors, and the oflScers of my moutli, are aax months 
in arrear I” 

The goldsmitli stood his ground against all this 
objurgation, being what he was well accustomed to, 
and only answered, that, if his Majesty liked the 
piece, and desired to possess it, the price coul^ be 
easily settled. It was true that the party required 
the money, but he, George Heriot, would advance 
it on his Majesty’s account if such were his pleasnre, 
and wait hia royal conveniency for payment for that 
and other matters ; the money, meanwhile, lying at 
the ordinary usage. 

" By my honour,” said James, " and that is 
speaking like an honest and reasonable tradesman. 
We maim get another subsidy free the Commons^ 
and that will make ae eompting of it. Awa wi’ it, 
’ Maxwell — awa wi* it, and let it be set where Steenie 
and Babie Gmrles shall see it as they rotiim from 
Richmond. — And now tliat we are secret, my good 
auld friend Geordie, I do truly opine, that speaking 
of Solomon and ourselves, the haifl wisdom in the 
country left Scotland, when we took our travris to 
tlie Southland here.” 

George Heriot was courtier enough to aay, that 
" the wise naturally follow the wisest, aa stags follow 
their leader.” 

" Trotli, I think there is something in what thou 
sayest,” said James ; " for we ourselves, and those 
of our court and household, as thou thyself, for ex- 
ample, are allowed by the English, for aqself-opi- 
iiioncd as they are, to pass for reasonable good wits ; 
but the braina of tliose we have left behind are all 
astir, and inn clean hirdie-girdie, like sae mony 
warlocks and witdies on the 'Devil’s Sabbatli- 
e’eii.” 

" I am sorry to hear this, my liege,” said Heriot 
May it please your Grace to say what our country- 
men have done to deserve such a character t” 

"They are become frantic,' man — clean brain- 
crazed,” answered the King. " I cannot keep tliem 
out of tlie Court by. all the proclamations that the 
heralds roar tlicmselves hoarse with. Yesterday, 
nae farther gane, just as we were mounted, and 
about to ride fortli, in rushed a tliorougb Edinburgh 
gntterblood — a ragged rascal, every dud upon 
whose back was b^me rood-day to the otlicr, with 
a coat and hat that would have served a peoM-bogle, 
and, without havings or reverence, tlunsts into our 
hand^ like a sturdy beggar, some Supplication about 
debts owing by our gracious mother, and siclike 
trash ; whereat tlie horse spangs on end, and, but 
for our admirable sitting, wherein we have been 
thought to excel maist sovereign princes, as well as 
subjects, in Europe, 1 iiromisc you we would have 
been laid endlsiig on the causeu'ay.” 

" Your Majesty,” said Heriot, " is their common 
father, and therefore tliey are tlie bolder to press 
into your gracious presence.” 

" 1 ken I am pater ^iria well enough,” said 
James ; " bnt one would tliink they had a mind to 
squeeze my puddings out, that tliey may divide the 
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inlieritaiico. Ud’s death, Geordie, there ia not a 
loon among them can deliver a Supplication, as it 
mild bo done in the face of majesty.*** 

" I would 1 knew the most fitting and beseeming 
mode to do a),” said Heriot, ‘‘ were it but to insti-uct 
our poor coiiiitr^inoii in better fashions.*’ 

“Jiy my halidome,” said the King, «ye are a 
ccevileczed fellow, Geordie, and I camia if I ding 
awa as much time as may teach ye. And, first, see 
you, sir — ye sliall approach die presence of Majesty 
thus,— sliadowing your eyes with your hand, to 
testify tliat you are in the presence of tho Vice- 
gcTOiit of Heaven — Vera weel, George, tliat is done 
inacomely manner.— Then, sir, yc sail kneel, and 
make as if you would kiss the hem of our garment, 
the latch of our shoo, or such like. Vera weel 
enacted — wlillk wc,as being willing to be debonair 
f and plca.siug towards our lieges, prevent thus, — awl 
motion to you to iTse whilk, having a boon to ask, 
as yet you obey not, but, gliding your hand iuto your 
pouch, bring forth your supplica^ou, and pUice it 
reverentially in our open palm.** Tho goldsiiiitli, 
who had complied widi great accuracy with all tho 
prescribed poiutsof tlio ceremonial, here completed 
1I9 to James’s no small astonishment, by placing in 
his hand the petition of tho Lord of Gleiivurloch. 
“ Wliat means tliis, ye fauso looii ?** ssud he, redden- 
ing and sputtering ; " hae I been teuchiug you tlio 
manual exercise, diat ye suld present your piece at 
our ain iHiyal body { — Now, by this light, I had as 
lief that yc had bended a iHial pistolct against me, 
aud yet this hae yo done in my very cabinet, wiicro 
nought Buld enter but at my ain pleasure.” 

^ “ I trust, your Majesty,” said Heriot, as he con- 
tinued to kneel, ” will forgive my exercising the 
lesson you condescended to give me in tlie behalf 
of a fnend !” 

“ Of a friend !” said tho King ; ” so much the 
waur — so mucli the wanr, I tell you. If it had 
been something to do yourteU good, there would 
have been some sense in it, aud some chance tliat 
you ivad not have come back on me in a hurry ; but 
Si man miyy have a hundred friends, aud petitions 
for every ane of tliem, ilk ano after other.” 

“ Your Majesty, I trust,” said llcriot, “ will judge 
toe by former experience, and will not suspect me 
of such presumption.” 

kenna,” said tlio placahlo monarch; **thc 
world goes daft, I think — aed setnel iiuanitmus 
emiMW— thou my old and faithful servant, that is 
tho trutli ; and, were ’t any tliiii j for thy own behoof, 
man, thou shouldst not ask twice. But, troth, 
Steenio loves me so dearly, that he cares not that 
any one should ask favours of me but himself. — 
Maxwell, (for tlio usher liad re-^tered after having 
carried off the plate,) get into ffie ante-chamber wr 
jroor lang lugs. — In conscience, Geordie, I think as 
that tliou hast been mine ain auld fiduciary, aud 
wert my goldsmifii when I might say with . tlie 
Ethnio poet — jVoa med rsnidet in domo lacunar — 
ibr, faith, they had pillaged my mither’s auld house 
sae, tliat beechen biokets, and treen trenchers, and 
latten platters, were whiles the best at our board, 
and glad we were of something to put on them, 
wUh^t quarrelling with the metal of the didies. 
D *ye mind, for tlxm west In maiat of our complots, 
how wo were send sax of ihe Blue-banders 
to harry the Lhdy of Loganhoilse^a dowoot and 
i^ultry-yard, and what an awfh* plaint the poor 
ijame uiade.agMust Jock of Milch, and the thieves' 


of Amumuale, wlia were as sackless of the deed us 
I am of ihe sin of murder 1 ” 

^ It was tlio better for Jock,” siud Heriot ; ** for 
if I remember weel, it saved him from a strapping 
up at Dumfries, which ho had weei deserv^ for 
other misdeeds.” 

** Ay,' man, mind ye that I” said tlie King ; " but 
he had otlicr virtues, fur he was a tight huntamitii, 
moreover, that Jock of Milch, and could hollow to a 
hound till all the woods rang again. But he came 
to an Amiandalc end at tlie Tas^ for Lord Torthor. 
wald run his lance out through him. — Cocksnails, 
man, when I think of Uieso wild passages, in my 
conscience, I am not sure but we lived merrier in 
auld Holyrood in these shifting ^}*s, than now 
when we are dwelling at heck and manger. Can- 
tabii mcuu$ — we had but little to care for.” 

And if your Majesty please to remember,** said 
the goldsmith, ” the awful task we had to gaUier 
Hilver-vessail and gold-work enough to make some 
siiow before the Spauisli Ambassador.” 

" Vera true,*’ said the King, now in a full tide of 
gossip, “ and I mind not tlie name of thp right leal 
lord that helped us with every unce he had in his 
house, that liis native Prince might have some 
credit in the eyes of them that iiad tho Indies at 
their beck.” 

^ I tlihik, if your Majesty,” said the citizen, 

" will cast your eye on the paper in your hand, you 
will recollect his name.” 

Ay !” said tlio King, “ say ye sae, man ? — Lord 
Glenvarlocli, that was his name indeed — Juaiua et 
teuax propositi — A just man, but as obstinate as a 
baited bull. He stood whiles against us, tliat Lord 
llandal Olifauiit of Glenvarlocli, but he was a loving 
aud a leal subject in tlie main. But tliis supplicator 
maun be his son — Randal has been long gone where 
king and lord must go, Geordie, as weel as the like 
of you — and what does his son want with us 1” 

^ The settlement,” answered the citizen, of a 
large debt duo by your Majesty’s treasury, for 
money advanced to your Majesty in great state 
emergency, about the time of the Raid of Ruth- 
veii.” 

mind ilic thing weel,” said King James — 

^ Od’sdeatli, man, I was just out of the clutches of 
the Master of Glamis aud his complices, and there 
w'as never siller mair welcome to a bom Prince, — • 
tlie mair the shame 'and pity that crowned King 
sliould need sic a petty sum. But what need he 
dun US for it, man, like a baxter at the breaking 1 j 
We, au^ht him tlio siller, and will pay him wi’ our 
coiivciimnce, or make it otherwise up to him, whilk 
is euow between prince aud subject — We are not 
ia medUatwne fugcB, uian, to be anested thus per* 
emptorily,” 

** AIm I an it please your hlajesty,” said the 
goldsmith, shaking his hcM, ** it ia the poor young 
nobleman’s extreme necessity, and not his will, that 
makes him importunate ; for he must l^ve money, 
and th&t briefly, to discliarge a debt due to Pere- 
^ne Peterson, Conservator of the Privileges at 
Canipvere, or his liaill hereditary barony and estate 
of Glenvarioch will be evicted in virtue of an un- 
redeemed wadset” 

^ How say ye, man — how say ye I” exdsimed 
the King, iihpatieiitly ; ** the carle of a CDnsenrater 
the son of a Low-Dutch skipper, evict the auld 
estete and lordship of the house of Oli&iintf— 
God’s bread, man, that maun ndt be— ^we maun 
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suspend the diligence by writ of favour^ or other- 
wise.” 

" 1 doubt that may hardly be,” answered tho 
citissen, it please your Majesty; your learned 
counsel in the law of Scotland advise, that tliere is 
no remeid but in paying the money.” 

" Ud*s fish,” said tho King, " let him keep hand 
by tlie strong hand against the carle, until we can 
take some oraer about his affairs.” 

"Alas I” insisted the goldsmith, "if it like your 
Majesty, your own' padiio government, and your 
tloing of equal justice to all men, has made main 
force a kittle line to walk by, unless just within tlie 
bounds of the Highlands.” 

" Weel — wcel — weel, man,” said the perplexed 
monarch, whose ideas of justice; cx|)edience, and 
convenience, ^came on such occasions strangely 
embroiled ; "just it is wo should* pay our debts, 
tliat the young man may pay his ; and he must be 
paid, and in tetho regis he shall be paid — but how 
to come by the siller, man, is a difficult chapter — 
ye roauii try the city, Geordie.” 

"To say the truth,” answered Ilcriot, "please 
your gracious Majesty, what betwixt loans and be- 
nevolences, and subsidies, tlic city is at this nre- 
lient— -” 

" Donna tell me of what the city is,” said King 
James ; " our Exchequer is as dry as Dean Giles’s 
discourses on the penitentiary psalms — Ex nihilo 
ttUiilJU — It ’sill taking the biveica aff a wild Higli- 
latidinan — they that come to me for siller, should 
tell me how to come by it — tho city ye maun ti^*, 
Iloriot; and donna tliink to ho called Jingling 
Ocordie for nothing— and in terho regia I will pay 
the lad if you get me the loan — I wonnot haggle 
on the terms ; and, between you and me, Geordie, 
we will redeem tho brave auld estate of Gleuvarloch. 
— But wherefore comes not the young lord to Court, 
Hcriot— is he comely — is he presentable in tho 
presence 1” 

" No one can be more so,” said Genrgo Ilcriot : 
«but ” 

" Ay, I understand yo,” said his Majesty — "I 
nnderstand ye — lies angvsta Hotai — puir lad — 
puir lad ! — and his father a right true leal Scots 
lieart, though stiff in some opinions. Hark ye, 
Heriot, let the lad have twa hundred pounds to fit 
him out. And, here — hero” — (taking the cjir- 
canct of rubies from his old hat) — " yo have had 
these in pledge before for a larger sum, yo auld 
Levito that ye are. Keep them in gage,; till 1 gie 
ye back tlie siller out of tho next subsidy.” 

^ " If it please your majesty to give me such direc- 
tions in writing,” said the cautious citizen. 

" The deil is in your nicety, George,” said the 
King ; " ye are as preceeso os a Puritan in form, 
and a mere NulHfidian in the marrow of the matter. 
May not a King’s word *serve you for advancing 
yoiii^itiful twa Jiundred pounds I” 

" But not for detaining tlie crown jewels,” said 
George Heriot. 

And tlie King, who from long' experience w'as 
inured to dealing with suspicious creditors, wi’ote aii 
order upon George Herio^ his welhb^loved gold- 
smiilt and jeweller, for tlie sum of two hundred 
pounds, to be paid presently to Nigel Olifaunt, Lord 
of Glenvorlocri, to be imputed os so much debts due 
to him by tlie crown ; and authorizing the retention 
of a ear^iet of balas rubies, with a great diamond, 
IS described io a Gatalogne ^liis Majosty’s Jewels, 


: 

to remain in possession of tlie said George TTcriot) I 
advancer of the said sum, and so foi'Ui, until he was 
lawfully contented and paid thereof. By anotlier 
rescript, his Majesty gave the said George Heriot 
directions to deaf witli some of the moneyed men, 
nprm equitable teniis, for a sum of money for bis 
Majesty’s present use, not to be under 50,000 
merks, but as much more us could conveniently hn ' 
procured. 

" And has lie ony lair, this Lord Nigel of ours T' 
said the King. 

George Heriot could not exactly answer this 
question ; but believed " the young lord bad studied 
abroad.” 

" He shall have our own advice,” said the King, 

" how to carry on his studies to inaist advantage ; 
and it may be we will have him come to Court) and 
study 'witli Steeiiie, luid BAie Chaides. And, now 
we think on’t, away — away, George— r for the 
.bainis will bo coming hanic presently, and we 
would not as yet tliey kend' of Uiis matter we have 
been treating anent. Propera pedem, O Geordie. 
Clap ' your mule between your hough, and god-den 
with you.” 

Thus ended the confereneo betwixt tlio gentle 
King Jamie and his benevolent jeweller and gold* 
smith. 
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oil, T do know Iiim— His tlie mouldy lemon 
Wiiich our court wits will wet tlieir Ups witlml. 

Wlien they wuuld sauec tlictr lionoxed conversation 

, With soiucwlmt sharper flavour. — Marry, sir. 

That virtue's well-nigh loft him— nil tho Juice 
That wos BO sharp nnd poignant, is sqiieesed out ; . 
While the poor nnd, nltlioiigli ns sour iis ever. 

Must season soon the draff we give ourgrunters, 

For twO'legg'd tilings are weary on't. 

The Chamberlain — A Comed]^ 

Tub good company invited by the hospitable 
citizen flbscinblcd at his house in Lombard Street 
at tlie " hollow and hungry hour” of noon, to partake 
of tliat meal which divides tlic day ; being about 
tlie time when modem oersonk of fashion, turning 
themselves upon their pillow, begin to think,- not 
witliout a great many doubts and much hesitation, 
that tliey will by and by commence it. Thitlier 
came the young Nigel, aiTaycd plainly, Jiiut in a 
dross, nevertheless, more suitable to Ills age imd 
quality than ho had formerly worn, accompanied 
by his servant Moniplies, whoso Outside also was 
considerably improved. His solemn and stern fea- 
tures glaxcd fortli from under a blue velvet bonnet, 
fantastically placed sideways on his head — he had 
a sound and tough coat of English blue broad-clotli, 
which, unlike his'flbmicr vestment, would have stood 
tlie tug of all the apprentices in Fleet-street. 
buckler and broadsword he wore as the arms of his 
condition, and a neat silver badge, bearing his lor^s 
arm^ announced that he was an appendage of aria- 
tocmey. He sat down in tJie good citizen’s buttery, 
not a littlo pleased to find his attendance upon the 
table in tlie hall was likely to be rewarded with 
his share of a meal sucli as he had seldom par- 
taken of. 1 . 

Mr David Ramsay, tliat profound and ingenious 
mechanic, was safely conducted to Lombard Street, 
acoonling to promise, well washed, brushed, and 
cleaned, from tlic soot of tlie furnace and the forge. 
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(lb daughter, who came witli him, waa about 
twenty years old, very pretty, very demure, yet 
with lively black eyes, tliat ever and anon contra- 
dicted the expressiuii of sobriety, to which silence, 
raserve, a plain velvet hood, and a cambric ruff, 
had condemned Mistress Marget, as the daughter 
of a quiet citizen. 

There were- also two citizens and merchants of 
London, men ample in cloak, and many-liukod 
golden chain, well to pass in the world, and 4:tpe- 
rienced in their craft of merchandise, but who 
require no particular description. There was an 
elderly clergyman also, in his gown and cassock, a 
decent venerable man, partaking in his manners of 
die pbdnueas of the citizens amongst whom he had 
his cure. 

These be dismissed witli brief notice ; but 
not so Sir Mun^ Malagrowther, of Gimigo C^tle, 
who claims a little more attention, as an original 
character of the time in which he flourished. 

That good knight knocked at Master Heriot’a 
door just as the clock began to strike twelve, and 
waa seated in his chair ere the last stroke had 
chimed. This gave the knight an excellent oppor- 
tunity of making sarcastic observations on all who 
came later than himself, not to mention a few rubs 
at the expense of those who liad been so superfluous 
as to appear earlier. 

Having little or no property save hia bare desig- 
nation, Sir Mungo had been early attached to Court 
in the capacity of wliipping-boy, as the office was 
then called, to King James the Sixth, and, with his 
Majesty, trained to all polite learning by hia cele- 
brated preceptor, George Budianan. The office of 
whipping-boy doomed its unfortunate occupant to 
undergo all tlie corporeal puiiishiiient %vhicli die 
Lord's Anointed, whose proper person was of course 
sacred, might chance to incur, in the course of tra- 
velling through hia grammar and prosody. Under 
the stem rule, indeed, of George Bticluinau, who 
did not approve of the vicai'ious mode of punish- 
ment, James *bore tlio penance of his own faults, 
and Mungo Malagrowtlier einoyed a sinecure ; but 
James’s other pwagogue. Master Patrick Young, 
went more oeremonioosly to work, and appalled the 
I very soul of die youthful King by die floggings which 
I he bestowed on the whipping-boy, when the royal 
! task was not suitably performed. And be it told to 
I Sir Mungo’s praise, that there were points about 
I him in the highest respect suited to his official 
I situation. He had even in youdi a naturally irre- 
ffiilar and grotAque set of features, which, when 
; distiortod bv fear, pain, and anger, looked like one 
; of the whimsical faces which present diemselvcs 
in a Gothic cornice. His voice also was high-pitched 
and querulous, so tliat, when smarting under Master 
Peter Youog^ nusparing inflicddliS, the expression 
of his grote^ue physiognomy, and the superhuman 
yells umich he nttmd, were well suited to produce 
the effects on the Monarch who deserved the 
lash, that could possibly be produced by seeing 
another and an innocent individual sufiering for 
his delict. 

Sir Mungo Malagrowtlier, for such he became, 
thus got an early footing at Coui*t, which another 
would have improved and maintained. But, when 
he grew too big to whipped, he bad no other 
means of rendenng himself acoeptable. A bitter, 
caustic, and huekblting >humpur, a malicious irit, 
and an envy pt bUilbrs more' prosperous than flic 


possessor of subh amiable qualities, have not, Indeed, 
always been found obstacles to a courtiers rise; 
but then they must be amalgamated with a degree 
of selfish cunning and prudence, of whicli Sir Mimm 
had no share. His satire ten riot^ his envy could 
not conceal itself, and it was not long after his 
majority till he had as many qnaxrels upon his 
bands as would have required a cat’s nine lives to 
answer. In one of these rencontres he receive, 
periiaps we should say fortunately, a wound, which 
berved him aa an excuse Ibr answerii^ no invita- 
tions of the kind in future. Sir Rullion Rattray, 
of Ranagullion, cut off, in mortal oombat, three of 
tlie fingers of bis right hand, so that Sir Mungo 
never could hold sword again. At a later periem, 
having written some satirical verses upon the Lady 
Gockpen, he received so severe a chasuBement from 
some peraon\employed for the purpose, that be was 
found half dead on the spot where they had thus 
dealt witli him, and one of hia thi^ha having been 
broken, and ill set, gave him a hitch in his gait, 
with which he hobbled to his grave. The huno- j 
ness of his leg and hand, besides that they added 
considerably to the grote^ue appearance of tliis 
original, procured him in future a personal immu- 
nity from the more dangerous consequences of his 
own humour; and he gradually grew old in the 
service of the Court, in safety of life and limb, 
tliough without eitlier making friends, or attaining 
preferment. Sometimes, indeed, the King was 
amused with his caustic sallies, hut he had never art 
enough to improve the.favourable opportunity ; and 
his enemies (who were for that matter the whole 
Court) always found means to throw him out of 
favour again. The celebrated Ardiie Armstrong 
offered Sir Mungo, in his generosity, a skirt of his 
own fool’s coat, piopoBing thereby to communicate 
to him the privileges and immunities of a professed 
jester — **For,” said tfaer man of motley, "Sir 
Mungo, as he goes on just now, gets no more for a 
good jest than just the King’s pardon for 'having 
made it.” 

Even in London, the golden sliower whieh fell 
around him, did not moisten the blighted fortunes 
of Sii- Mungo Malagrowther. He grew old, deaf, 
and peevish — lost even the spirit whidi had for- 
merly animated his strictures — and was barely 
endured by James, who, though himself nearly aa 
far stricken in years, retained, to an unusual and 
even an absurd degree, the desfre to be siurounded 
by young people. 

Sir Miingo, thus fallen into the yellow leaf of 
years and fortune, riiewed hia emancipated form 
and faded embroidery at Court as seldom as his 
duty permitted ; and spent his time in indulging his 
food for satire in the public walk^ and in the aisles 
of Saint Paul’s, which were then the general resort 
of newsmongers and characters of aU descriptions, 
associating himself diiefly with such of his country- 
men as he accounted of inferior birth and rank to 
himself. In this manner, hating and oontemning 
commerce, and those who pursued it, he nevenrthe-. 
leas lived a good deal among the Soottidi artiste and 
merchants, who had followed the Court to London. 
To these ho could shew bis cynicism without much 
offence ; for some submitted to his jeers and ill- 
humour in deference to hit birth and knighthood, 
which in those days conferred hi^ privileges— -and 
others, of more sense, pitied and enduFM the dd 
man, unhappy alike in his fortunes and his temper. 
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Amoxigst the latter was George Ueriot» who, 
diuugh bSui habits and edneatioA induced him to 
carry aristocratioal fieMdings to a degree which would 
uow be tliought extaraYiig^^ bad too much i^lrit 
and good sense to permit himself to be intruded 
upon to an unauthorized excess, or used with the 
slightest improper freedom, by such a person as Sir 
Mjmgo, to wliom he was, nevertheless, not only 
respectfully dvll, but essentially kind, and even 
generous. 

Accordingly, this appeared from the manner in 
which Sir Munro Malagrowtlier conducted himself 
upon entering the apartment. He paid his respects 
to Master Heriot, and a decent, elderly, somewhat 
severe-looking female, in a coif, who, by the name 
of Auu\ Judith, did the honours of his house and 
table, with little or no portiJn of the supercilious 
acidity, which his singular physiognomy assumed 
when he made his bow successively to David Ham- 
say, and the two sober citizens. He thrust hinwelf 
into the conversation of tlie latter, to observe he 
had heard iu Paul’s, that the bankrupt concerns 
of Pindividc, a great merchant, — ^who, as he ex- 
pressed it, had given tlie crows a pudding, and Ou 
whom he knew, from the same authority, each of 
the honest citizens bad some unsettled claim, — 
was like to prove a total loss — ** stock and block, 
ship and cargo, keel and rigging, all lost, now and 
for ever.” 


The two citizens grinned at each other ; but too 
prudent to make their private affairs the subject 
of public discussion, drew tlicir heads togetfier, 
and evaded farther conversation by speaking in a 
whisper. 

The old Scots knight next attacked the watch- 
maker with tlie same disrespectful familiarity.— 
** Davie,” ho said, — Davie, ye donnird auld idiot, 
have yo no gane mad yet, witli applying your mathe- 
matical science, as ye call it, to the Bwk of Apo- 
calypse f 1 expected to have heard ye make out 
the sign of tlie beast, as clear as a tout on a bawbee 
whistle.” 


”Wliy, Sir Mungo,” said the mechanist, after 
making an effort to recall to his recollection wlmt 
had b^n'Said to him, and by whom, it may be, 
that ye are nearer tlie mark than ye are yoursell 
aware of ; for, taking the ton horns o’ the bMt, ye 
may easily estimate by your digitals ” 

*^My mgitsl you d — d auld, rusty, good-for- 
nothing time-piece !” exclaimed Sir Mungo, while, 
betwixt jest and earnest, he laid on his hilt his 
hand, or ratlier his claw, (for Sir Rullion’s broad- 
sword had abridged it into that form,) — "D’ye 
mean to upbraid me with my mutilation !” 

Masler Heriot interfered. " T cannot persuade 
our friend David,” he said, " tliat scriptural pro- 
ph^es are intended to remain in obscurity, until 
thrir unexpected accomplishment riiall make, as in 
fonner daysi, that fulfilled which was written. But 


you must not exert your knightly valour on him for 
all that” 


• “ By and it would be throwing it away,” 

said Sir Mungc^- laughing. “ I would as soon ae| 
out, with hound and nom,to hunt a sturdied sheep; 
for he 18 m a doze amUn, and up to the chin in 
nums^ quotients, and divldends^Mistress Mar- 
garet my pretty honey,” for the beauty of the young 
citizen even Sir Mungo MslagrowtheriB grim 
features relax themselves a little, " is your father 
always as entertaining as he seema Just uow t” , 


I 


Mistress Margaret simpered, bridled, looked to 
either side, then straight Wore her ; and, having 
assumed all the airs of bashful embarrassment and 
timidity which were necessary, as she thought, to 
cover a certain shrewd readiness which really be- 
longed to her character, at length replied, " That 
indeed her father was very thoughtful, but she Imd 
heard, that he took the habit of mind from her 
grandfather.” 

" Your grandfather !” said Sir Mungo,— after 
doubting if he had heard her ari£^^ — "Said she 
her grandfather I The lassie is distraught I— I 
ken nae wench on this side of Temple-Bar that U 
derived from so distant a relation.” 

" She has got a godfatlier, however. Sir Mungo,” 
said George Heriot, again interfering ; " and 1 m>pe 
you will allow him interest enough with vou, to 
raquest you will not put his pretty ted-chifd to so 
deep a blush.” 

" The better — the better,” said Sir Mungo. " It 
is a credit to her, tha^ bred and Itom witldn the 
sound of Bow-bell, Aan blush for any thing * 
and, by my saul. Master George,” he continued 
chucking the irritated and reluctant damsel under 
the chill, " she is bonny enough to make amends for 
her lack of ancesfrv — at least, in such a region as 
Cheapside, where, d’ye mind me, the kettle cannot 
call tlie porrid^-pot ” 

The damsel blushe^ but not so angrily as before. 
Master George Heriot hastened to interrupt the 
eonclusiou of Sir Mungo’s homely proverb, by in- 
troducing him personally to Lord NigeL 

Sir Mungo could not at first understand what his 
host said. — " Bread of Heaven, wbat say ye, 
iiianl” 

Upon the name of Nigel Olifaunt, Lord Glen- 
varloch, being again hollowed into his ear, he drew 
up, and, regarding his entertainer with some auste- 
rity, rebuked him for uot making perdbus of quality 
acqual''^ with each otlier, tliat tliey might ex- 
change courtesies before they mingled with other 
folks. He tlieu made as handsome and courtly a 
congee to liis new acquaintance as a man maimed 
in foot and hand could do ; and, observing he had 
known my lord, his father, bid him welcome to Lon- 
don, and hoped he sliould see him at Court. 

Nigel in an instant comprehended, as well from 
Sir Mungo’s manner, as from a strict compiessiou 
of Uieir entertainer’s lips, which intimated the sup- 
piesBiou of a desiro to laugh, that ha was dealing 
witli an original of no orcUnwy description, and, 
accordingly, returned his courtesy with suitable 
punctiliousness. Sir Mungo, iu the meanwhile, 
gazed oil him witli much earuestuess ; and, as the 
contemplation of natural advantara was as odious 
to him as Uiat of wealtli, or other adventitious 
benefits, lie had no sooner completely perused the 
handsome form and {mod features of the young 
lord, tlian, like one of me comfortera of the man of 
Uz, he drew cSose up to him, to enlaige on the for- 
mer grandeur of the Lords of Gleuvarloch, and tho 
regret with which he had heard, tliat tlieir repre- 
sentative was not likely to possess tlie domains of 
his ancestry. Anon, ho enlarged upon the beauties 
of tlie principal mansion of Glenvorloch — tlie com- 
manding site of tlie old castle — the noble expanse 
of the lake, stocked with wild-fowl for liswklug — 
file commanding screen of forest, terminating in a ' 
abounding with deer— and all the . 
other advantages of that fine and ancient barony, 
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till in si>ite of every effort to the contrary, 

was unwillingly obliged to sigh. 

Sir Mungo, skilful in discerning when the withers 
of tliosc ho conversed with were wrung, observed 
that liiH new acquaintance winced, and would will- 
ingly have pressed tho discussion ; but the cook's 
impatient knock upon tlie dresser with the haft of 
his dudgeon-knife, now gave a signal loud enough 
to be heard from tlie top of the house to the bottom, 
summoning, at the same time, the serving-men to 
place tlio dinner upon the table, and tlie guests to 
partake of it 

Sir Mungo, who was an odmii'cr of good cheer, — 
a taste which, by the way, might have some weight 
ill reconciling his dignity to tlieso city vimIs, — was 
tollqd off by the sound, and loft Nigel and the otlicr 
[piests in pcara, until his anxiety to arrange iiimself 
in his duo place of pre-eminence at the genial board 
w.*is duly gratified. Here, seated on the left hand 
of Aunt Juditli, ho beheld Nigel occupy the station 
of yet higher Iioiiour on the right, dividing that 
matron fi*oin pretty Mistress Margaret ; but he saw 
this with tlic more patience, that there stood betwixt 
him and tlie young lord a snpcrli-larded capon. 

The dinner proceeded according to the form of 
the times All was excellent of the kind ; and, 
besides the Scottish cheer promised, tlic board dis- 
played beef and pudding, tlie statutory dainties of 
old England. A small cupboard of plate, very 
choicely and beautifully wrought, did not escape 
the compliments of some of tho company, and an 
obUr£UO sneer from Sir Mungo, as intimating the 
owner's excellence in his own mechanical craft. 

am not ashamed of the workmanship. Sir 
Mungo,” said tlio honest cilizen. “ They say, a 
good cook knows how to lick his own fingers ; and, 
niethinks, it were unseemly that T, who have fur- 
nished half the cupboards in broad Hritnin, sliould 
have my own covered with paltry pewter.” 

The blessing of tlie clergyman now left the guests 
at liberty to attack what was placed before them ; 
and the meal went forward with great decorum, 
until Aunt Judith, in further recninmciidation of 
the capon, assured her company, that it was of a 
celebrated breed of poultry, lyhicli she had herself 
brought irom Scotland. 

“ Then, like some of his countrymen, madam,” 
said the pitiless Sir Mnngo, not without a glance 
towards nis landlord, ^ ho has been well lai^cd in 
England.” 

** There arotfome others of his countrymen,” ait- 
BWoi*ed Master ilcriot, “ to whom all the lard in 
England has not been able to render tliat good 
ofiiM.” 

Sir kfungo sneered and reddened, ilic rest of the 
company laughed ; and tho satirist, wlto had his 
reasons for luit coming to extremity with Muster 
George, was silent for the rest of tlie dinner. 

The dishes were exchanged for confections, and 
wine of the highest quality and flavour ; ond Nigel 
saw the entertainments of tlie wealthiest burgomas- 
ters, which he had ^vitnessed abroad, fairly outshone 
by the hospitality of a London citizen. Yet tliere 
was nodiing ostentatious, or which seemed incon- 
sistent witli tlie degree of an opulent burgher. 

While the collattoii proceeded, Nigel, acconliiig 
to the g«)od-brcedipg -of the time, addressed his 
discourse! liii.dpally to. Mrs Juditli ; whom he found 
fo be a woman 'of 'a strong Scnttisli understanding, 
oioro inclined towards tho Puritans tliaii was her 


brother George, (for in that relation she stood to 
him, though he always ealled her aout,) attached to 
him in the strongest degree, and sedulously atten- 
tive to all his comforts. As the conversation of this 
good dame was neither lively nor fascinating, the 
young lord naturally addressed himself next to the 
old horologer's very pretty daughter, who sat upon 
Ilia left hand. Frem her, however, there was -no 
extracting any reply beyond the measure of a mono- 
syllablo ; and when the yonug gallant had said the. 

supplied, the smile that tnanSed upon her pretty 
month was so slight and evanescent, as scarce to be 
discernible. 

Nigel was beginning to tire of his company, for 
the old citizens were speaking with his host of com- 
mercial matters in language to him totally Uuintcl- 
ligible, wlien Sir Mungo MaJagrowtlier suddenly 
summoned their attention. 

That amiable personago bad for some time 
withdrawn from the company into tlio recess of a 
projecting window, so formed and placed, as to com- 
mand a view of tho door of the house, and of tlie 
street. This situation wa.s probably preferred by 
Sir Mungo on account of tiie number of objects 
which the streets of a metropolis usually offer, of a 
kind congenial to the thoughts of a splenetic man. 
Wiiat he had hitherto seen passing there, was pro- 
bably of little coiiseqnoiice ; but now a trampling of 
horse was heard without, and the knight suddenly' 
exclaimed, — "By iny faith. Master George, you 
had better go look to shop; for here comes Knighton, 
the Duke of Buckinghanrs groom,- and two fellows 
after him, a.s if ho were my Lord Duke himself.” 

" My cash-keeper is below,” said Hcriot, with- 
out disturbing himself, "and ho will let me know if 
his Grace’s commands require my immediate atten- 
tion.” 

" Umph ! — cash-keeper 1” muttered Sir Mungo 
to himself ; " ho wad have had- an easy oftico when 
1 first kend ye. — But,” said he, speaking aloud, 
" will you nut conic to tho window, at least 1 for 
Knigliton has trundled a piece of silver-plate into 
your house — ha \ ha ! ha ! — trundled it upon its 
edge, as a callan’ 'would drive a hoop. 1 cannot 
help laughing — ha ! ha ! ha ! — at tlie fellow’s im- 
pudence.” 

" 1 believe you could not help laughing,” said 
George Hcriot, ribing up and leaving tlie room, "if 
yqnr best friend lay dying.” 

"Bitter that, my lord — ha!” said Sir Mungo’, 
addressing Nigel. " Our friend is not a goldsmith 
for nothing — Tie hath iio leaden wit. But I will go 
down, and see wliat comes on’t.” 

Heriot, as he descended the stairs, met Ids cash- 
keeper coming up, with some concern in liisface.-— 
" Why, how n(»w, Roberts,” said tiie goldsmith, 
" what means all this, man !” 

" It is Knighton, Master Hcriot, from the court 
— Knighton, the Duke’s man. He brought back 
the salver you c.'iri'icd to Whitehall, flung it into 
tlic entrance as if it had been an old pewter platter, 
and bade mo tell yon, the King would have none 
of your tniinporv.” 

" Ay, indeed l'* said George Hcriot — " None of 
my trumpery I — Gniie hither into the compting- 
room, lioberts. — Sir Mungo,” he added, bowing to 
tho Icnight, who had joined, and was preparing to 
follow tliem, " I prey your forgivenOHS for an in* 
atant.” 
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III. virtue of tills firohibitioii. Sir Mungo, who, as 
woll as the rest of the company, had overhmd 
what passed betwixt Geoige Heriot and his cash- 
keeper, saw himself condemned to wait in the outer 
business-room, where he would have endeavoured to 
slake his eager curiosity by questioning Knighton ; 
but that emissary of greatness, after having added 
to Jthe uncivil message of his master some rudeness 
of his own, had amn scampered westward, with 
ilia satellites at his heels. 

Ill the meanwhile, tlie name of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the omnipotent favourite both of tho King 
and the Prince ox Wales, liad struck some anxiety 
into the party which remained in the great parlour. 
Ho was more feared tlian beloved, and, if not abso- 
lutely Of a tyrannical disposition, was accounted 
haughty, violent, and vindietive. It pressed on 
Nigm’s heart, tliat he himself, though he could not 
ionceive how, nor why, might be the original cause 
of the resentment of the Duke against his bene- 
factor. The others made tlieir comments in whis- 
pers, until tlie sounds reached Ramsay, who had 
not heard a word of what had previously passed, 
bu^ plunged in tliose studies witli whidi he con- 
nected every other incident and event, took up only 
the catchword, and replied, — "The Duke — tlie 
Duke of Buckingham — George Villiers — ay — 1 
have spoke with Lambe about him.’* 

Our Lord and oiir Lady ! Now, how can you 
say so, fdther 1” said his daughter, who hod shrewd- i 
ness enough to seo that her fatlier was teucliing 
upon dangerous ground. 

“ Why, ay, child,” answered Ramsay ; " the stars 
do but incline, they cannot compel. But well you 
wot, it is commonly said of liis Grace, by tliose who 
have tlie skill to cast nativities, that tliere was a 
notable conjunction of Mars and Saturn — the 
apparent or true time of wliich, reducing tlie calcu- 
lations of Eichstadius made for the latitude of 
Oranienburgli to tliat of London, gives seven hours, 
fifty-live ihinutcs, and forty-one seconds—” 

" Hold your peace, old soothsayer,” said Heriot, 
who at that instant entered tlie room with a calm 
and steady countenance ; " your calculations are 
ti*ue and undeniable when they regard brass and 
wire, and mechanical force ; but future events are 
at the pleasure of Him who bears tho hearts of 
kings in his hands.” 

“ Ay, bu^ George,” answered tho watchmaker, 
“ there was a concurrence of signs at tliis gentle- 
man’s birili, which shewed his course would be a 
strange one. Long has it been said of him, he was 
bom at the very meeting of night and day, and 
under crossing and contending influences that may 
afibet both us and him. 


Mrs Juditli, and received her godfather’s blessing, 
who, at the same time, put upon her slender Anger 
a ring of much teste and some value; for ho seldom 
siiflered her to leave him wiUiout some token of his 
affection. Thus honourably dismissed, and aceom- 
pmied by her escort, she set forth on her return to 
Fleet Street. 

Sir Mungo had bid adieu to Master Heriot as hr 
came out from tlie back comptiiig-i'oom, but such 
was tlie interest whidi he took in the affairs of his 
friend,- tliat, when Master Geor^ went up stairs, 
he ooidd not help walking into mat sanctum sanc- 
torum, to see how Master Roberts was employed. 
The l^ght found the cadi-keeper busy in making 
extracts from those huge brass-clasped leathern- 
bound manuscript folios, which are uio pride and 
trust of dealers, and the dread of castoraen whose 
year of grace is out. Tho good knight leant^ his 
elbows on tho desk, and said to tlie functionary, in a 
condoling toiio of voice , — " What i you have lost a 
good customer, I fear, Master Roberts, and arc 
busied in making out his bill of dia^m t” 

Now, it chanced that Roberts, like Sir Mungo 
himself, was a little deaf, and, like Sir Mungo, 
knew fidso how to make tho most of it; so tliat ne 
answered at cross purposes, — ^*1 humbly crave 
your pardon, Sir Mungo, for not having sent in 
your bill of charge sooner, but my muster bade me 
not disturb you. I will bring the items togetlier in 
a moment.” So saying, ho began to turn over tlie 
leaves of his book of fate, murmuring, ” Repairing 
ane silver seal — new clasp to his chain of uffiee — 
ane over-gilt brooch to his hat, being a Saint An- 
drew’s cross, with thistles— a copper gilt pair of 
spurs, — tliis to Daniel Driver, wo not dealing in 
tlie article.” 

He would have proceeded ; but Sir Mungo, not 
prepared to endure tlie recital of the catalogue »( 
his own petty debts, and still less willing to satisfy 
them on the spot, wished the book-keeper, cava> 
lierly, good-night, and left tlie house without farther 
ceremony. [Aie clerk looked after him with a civil 
city sneer, and ininiediately resumed the more 
serious labours which Sir Mupgo’s intrusion had 
interrupted.* 


CHAPTER VII. 

Thinn noedful we liavo thoualit on ; but tlie tliinx 
Of all most needful— that wliich Bcripuire toniii. 

Ah if alone it merited regard, • 

The ONB thing needful— that *e yet nnroniider'd. 

yvid Chauibcrlain, 


* Full moon and high sea. 
Great man elialt thou lie ; 

Red dawning, etomiy eky. 
Bloody death aludt tfiou die.* ** 


** Jt is not good to roeak of such things,” aaid 
Heriot, ** espedally of the great; stone walls have 
ears, and a bird of the air aliall carry tlie matter.” 

^veral of tlie gnesta seemed to be of tlieir host’s 
opinion. The two merchants took brief leave,- as 
if under consciousness that somothing was wrong. 
Mistr^ , Margaret, her body-guard of ’prentices 
being in redness, plucked- her father by tlie sleeve, 
and, rcBcuinff him from a brown study, (wheAer 
ixiferring to me wheels of Time, or to mat of For- 
tune, is uncertain,) wished good-night to her friend 


Whrii tlie rest of the company had taken their 
departure from Master Heriot's house, tlie young 
Lord of Glenvarlodi also offered to take leave ; but 
his host detained him fox* a few minute^ until all 
wero gone excepting iiie clergyman. 

My loi*d,” tlieu said tho wortliy citizen, " wo 
have liad our permitted hour of honest and hos- 
pitable pastime, and now 1 would fwn delay you 
for and gi'aver purpose, as it is our custom, 

when we have tho beneflt of good Mr Windsor’s 
company, tliat he reads the prayci's of the church 
for tlie evening before wo separate. Yonr oxeel- 
lent tatlier, my lord, would not have departed before 
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&mi^ wonhip— I hope the seioe from your lord- 

With pleasure, «r,” attewered Nigel ; ^ and you 
add in the invitation u addhumal obligation to 
those with which you hare loaded me. When 
young men forget what u their duty, they owe 
deep thanks to the friend who will remind them 
of it" 

While tlicy talked together in this manner, tlie 
serving-men had removed thefolding-tables, brought 
forward a portable readingHleek, and plao^ chairs 
and hassocks for their master, their mistress, and 
the noble stranger. Anodier low chair, or rather 
a sort of stool, was placed close beside that of 
Master Heriot ; and mough the drcumstance was 
trivial, Nigel was induced to notice it, because, 
when about to occupy that sea^ he waa prevented 
by a sign from the old gentleman, and motioned to 
another of somewhat more elevation. The deny- 
man took hia station behind the reading-deak. The 
domestics, a numerous family both of clerks and 
servants, including Moniphes, attended with great 
gravity, and were aceommodated with benches. 

Iho household were all seated, and, externally 
at least, composed to devout attention, when a low 
knock was heard at the door of tho apartment; 
Mrs Judith looked anxiously at her brother, as if 
desiring to know his pleasure. He nodded his head 
gnvely, and looked to the door. Mrs Judith imme- 
diately crossed the chamber, opened the door, and 
led into tlio apartment a beautiful creature, whose 
sudden and singular appearance might have made 
her almost pass for an apparition. She waa deadly 
pale — there was not the least riiade of vital red 
to enliven features, which were exquisitely formed, 
and might, but for that circmiistance, have been 
termed transcendently beautiful. Her long black 
hair fell down over her shoulders and down her 
ba4^ combed smoothly and regularly, but without 
the least appearance of decoration or ornament, 
which looked very sin^ar at a period when head- 
gear, as it was called, of one sort or other, waa 
generally used by all ranks. Her dress was of pure 
white, of the simplest fashion, and hiding all her 
TOiBon excepting the throat, face, and hands. Her 
form was lathcr beneath than above the middlo 
size, but so justly proportioned and elegutly made, 
that the spectator’s attention was entirely with- 
drawn from her size. In contradiction of the ex- 
treme plainness of all the rest of her attire, she 
wore a necklace which a duchess mi^t have envied, 
BO large and lustrous were the brilujmtB of which it 
was composed; and around her waist a zone of 
rubies of scarce inferior value. 

When this singular figure entered the apartment, 
she east her ^eaon Nigel, and paused, as if uncer- 
tain whether to advance or retreat. The glance 
which she took of him seemed to be one rather 
of uncertain^ and hesitation, than of bashfulness 
or timidity.' Aunt Judith to^ her by the band, 
and led her dowly forward her dark eyes, how- 
ever, continued to be fixed on Nigel, with an ex- 
pmsion of melancholy-, by which he felt strangely 
affected. Even when she was sested on the vacant 
stool, which was jdaoed tbm probably for her 
accommodation, she again looked on him more than 
once with the satae j^usivep lingering, and anxious 
expresdon^ b'<t either sbynasi or ember- 

rassment, not evdi so mudi as to call the alightest 
degree of eomplexion into her cheek. 


So toon as this singnlar female had taken up tlio 
prayer-book, which wia laid upon her eushion, she 
seemed hummed in devotional duty ; and although 
Nigel’s attention to the service was so mush dw- 
turiiwd by this extraorduum apparition, that ho 
looked towards her repeatedly in the course <ff the 
service, he could never observe that her eyes or 
her thoughts strayed so much as a duglo moment 
from the task in whidi she was engaged. Nigel 
himself was less attentive, for the appearance of 
this lady seemed so extraordinary, that, strictly 
as he had been bred up by his father to pay the 
most reverentiai attention during performance of 
divine service, his thoughts, in spite of himself, were 
distnrbed by her presence, and he earnestly wished 
the prayers were ended, that Ms curiosity might 
obtain some mtifieation. When tlie service was 
concluded, and each had remained, acoorduig to the 
decent and edifying pimetioe of the cbnrch concen- 
trated in mentm devotion for a short space, the 
mysterious visitant arose ere any other person 
soired; and Nigel remarked that none of the 
domestics left'tlieir places, or even moved, until 
she had first kneeled on one knee to Heriot, who 
seemed to bless her with his hand laid on her 
head, and a melancholy solemnity of look and 
action. She then bended her body, but without 
kneeling, to Mrs Judith, and having performed 
these two acts of reverence, she kft the room ; yet 
just in the act of her departure, slie once more 
turned- her penetrating eyes on Nigel with a fixed 
look, which compelled him to tom his own aside. 
When he looked towards her again, he saw only 
the skirt of her white mantle as slic left the apart- 
ment. 

The domesticB then rose and dispersed themseltss 
— wine, and fnii^ and spices, were offered to Lord 
Nigel and to the cler^man, and the latter took his 
leave. The young lordwonld fain have acoompanied 
him, in hope to get some explanation the appari- 
tion which ’he 1^ beheld, but he. was stoppra by 
his host, who requested to speak witli him in his 
conipting-room. 

** I hope, my lord," said the citizen, ** that your 
preparations for attending Court are in such for- 
wardness that you can go thither the day after 
to-morrow. It is, perhaps, the last day, for some 
time, that his Majesty will hold opes court for all 
who have pretensions by birth, rank, or office, to 
attend upon him. On top sub^uent day he goes 
to Theobald’s, where he is so much ooenined with 
hunting and other pleasum, that he cares not tc 
be intruded on." 

^ 1 shall be in all outward readiness to pay my 
duty," said the young nobleman^ " yet I have littl 
heart to do it. The frienda from whom 1 ought to 
have found encouragement and protection, have 
proved cold and false — 1 certsinly will not trouble 
them for their conntensnoe on this ocession— -and 
yet 1 must oonfeas my eluldish unedUingness to 
enter quite alone upmi so new a soene." 

" It IS bold of a meehanic like me to make sudi 
an offer to a nobleman," said Heriot; *<bttt 1 must 
attend at Court to-morrow. I can accompany you 
as far as the msenee-chamhor, from my privilege 
as being of too household. I can fkeuitata your 
entrance, should you find difficulty, ind I can Mint 
out tho proper manuer and time of approaebiDg 
the King. But 1 do not know," ho addM^ smiling^ 
^ whether these little advanta^ will Imt be over- 
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oalanoed bjr tlte iscoDgmity of a nobleman reeeiy- 
ing them mm the handa^if an QUamlth.** I 

<< From the hands rather of the only friend I 
have found in London/' said Nigel^ offering his 
hand. 

** Nay, if you think of the matter in that way*", 
replied the honest oitiaen, ** there is no more to 
be said — I will oome for yon to-morrow, with a 
bar^ proper to the oooaaion*— But remember, my 
good yoong lord, that I do not, like some men of 
I my degree, wish to take opportunity to step beyond 
it, and associate with my superiors in rank, and 
' therefore do not fear to mormy my prosomption,. 

; by suffering me to keep my distance in the pre- 
• sence, and where it is fitting for both of us to 
I separatcr; and for what remains, most truly happy 
idiall T be in proving of serviee to tho son r.x my 
ancient patron.” 

The style of conversation led so far from the 
point which had interested the young nobleman’s 
euriosity, that there was no retumiug to it that 
night He therefore exehanj^ thanks and greet- 
ing witli George Heriot, and took his leave, pro- 
mising to be equipped and in readiness to embark 
with him on the second succesiuve morning at ten 
o’cl^k. 

The generation of linkboys, oelebrated by Count 
Anthony Hamilton, as peculiar to London, had 
already, in the reign of James I., begun their 
functions, and the serviee of one of them with his 
smok^ torch, had been secured to light tlie young 
Soottiah lord and his follower to their ovm lodgings, 
which, though better acquainted than formerly witli 
the city, they might in tlie dark have run some 
danger of miaaing. This nve tlie ingenious Mr 
Moniplies an opportunity of gathering close up to 
his^^master, tJm he had gone through the form of 
slipping his left arm into me handle of his buckler, 
loosening his broad*sword in the sheatli, that 
he might be ready for wliatever should befall. 

" If it were not for the wine and the |rood cheer 
which we have had in yonder old man’s house, my 
lord,” said the sapient follower, ^ and that I ken 
him by report to be a just living man in many re- 
. speets, and a real Edinburgh gutterblood, I should 
I have been well pleased to have seen how his feet 
were diaped, and whether he had not a cloven ■ 
cloot nndw the braw roses and cordovan shoon of ' 
his.” j 

^ Why, you rascal,” answered Nigd, ** you have ; 
been too kindly treated, and now th^ yon have 
filled your ravenons stomaeb, you are raUing on 
the good gentleman that relieved you.” 

^ Under favour, no, my lord,” said Moniplies, 
— I would only like to see something msir about 
him. I have eaten his meat^ it is true—- more 
^sme that the like of him should have meat to 
give, when your lordship and me could scaroe have j 
gotten, on our own account brose and a bear ban- ; 
noek— I hare drunk Us wine, too.” 

^ I see yon have,” replied 1^ master, ^ a great ■ 
deal more than yon ehould have done.” * 

” Under your patienoe, my lord,” said Moniplies, 
•<you are. pleased to say that^ because I crushed a 
quart with that jolly boy Jenkin, as they call the 
’prentiee boy, and that was out of mere acknow- 
ledgment for his former kindness — I own that 1, 
moreover, sung the good old song of Elsie Marley, 
BO as they never heard it chanted in their 
Uvea ” 


And withal (as JohnEunyaa says) as tney werj 
on their way, he song — 

“ Oh, do n ken Elsie Marley, booey— 

> The wife that sells the barley, honey; 

For Elaie Marley'a groirn see fine. 

She winna get up to feed the ewine.— 

Ob, do ye ken 

Here in mid career was the songster intermpted 
by the stem gripe of his master, who threatened 
to baton him to death if he brought the city-wateh 
upon iliem by his ill-timed melody. 

" 1 crave pardon, my lord— 1 humbly crave par- 
don — only when I think of that Jen Win, as they 
call him, I can hardly help humming — <Oh, do ye 
ken’ — But I crave your honour’s pardon, and ml 
be totally dumb, if you command me so.” 

" No, sirrah !” said Nigel, ” talk on, for I well 
know you would say and suffer more under pretence 
of holding your peace, tlian when wa get an un- 
bridled license. How is it, then 1 What have you 
to say apinat Master Heriot t” 

It seems more tlian probable, that in permittaig 
this license, the young lord hoped his attendant 
would stnmble upon tlie subject of the young lady 
who had appeal at prayers in a manner so 
mysterious. But whether tliis was the ease, or 
wliether he merely deured that Monipliee should 
utter in a subdued and under tone of voice, those 
spirits which might otlierwise have vented them- 
selves in obstreperous song, it is certain he per- 
mitted his attendant to proceed with bis story in 
his own way. 

" And therefore,” said the orator, availing him- ^ 
self of his immunity, ” I would like to ken what 
sort of a carle this Maister Heriot is. He hatli 
supplied your lordship with walth of gold, as 1 can 
understand ; and if he has, 1 make it fur certain he 
hath had his ain end in it, according to the fashion 
of the world. Now, had your lordriiip your own 
good lands at your guiding, doubtless this person, 
with most of his craft— goldsmiths they call them- 
selves — I say usurers — wad be glad to exchange 
so many pounds of African dust, by whilk I under- 
stand gold, against so many foir,acre^ and hundreds 
of acres, of broad Scottish land.” 

” But you know 1 have no land,” said the young 
!?rd, ** at least none that can bo affected by any 
debt which I can at present become obliged for — 

[ think you need not have reminded me of that” 

” True, my lord, most true ; and, as your lord- 
ship says, open to the meanest eapjunty, without 
sny uunecesBary expositions. Now, therefore, my 
lo^, unless Maister . George Heriot hss something 
mair to allege as. a motive for his liberality, vem 
different from the possession of your estate— and 
moreover, as he could gain little by the capture of 
your body, wherefore should it not be your soul 
tliat ho is in pursuit of t” 

<<My soul, you rascal 1” said the young lord; 

^ what good should my soul do him I” 

** What do I ken about that!” ^d Monipliea; 
“they go about roarings and seeking whom they 
may devour— doubtlese, they like the food that 
thqr rage so luueh about— and, my lord, they 
say,” added Moniplies, drawing up still closer to 
his master’s side, “they say mat Master Heriot 
has one sdixit in his house already.” 

“ How, or what do you meant’! said Nigel; “I 
will bres^ your bead, .you drunken knave, if )' 0 *j 
palter with me any longer.” 
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^ Drunken t” answered his tmsty adlierent, ^and 
is this the story t — why, how could 1 but drink 
your lordship’s health on my bare knees, when 
Master Jenlun began it to met — hang them that 
would not ! — I would have cut the impudent knave’s 
hams with my broadsword, tliat should make scruple 
of it, and so have made him kneel when he should 
liavo foiuid it diificult to rise again. But touching 
tlie spirit,” he proceeded, finding tliat bis master 
made no answer to his valorous tirade, ^ your lord* 
ship has seen her with your own eyes.” 

** I saw no spirit,” taid Glenvarloch, but yet 
breathing thick as one who expects some singular 
disclosure, what mean you by a spirit t” 

" You saw a young lady coino in to prayers, tliat 
spoke not a word to any one, only made becks and 
bows to the old 'gentleman and lady of the house — 
ken ye wha she is t” 

" No, indeed,” answered Nigel ; ** some relation 
of the family, 1 suppose.” 

**Deil a bit — deil a bit,” answered MouipHcs, 
hastily, " not a blood-drop’s kin to tlienr, if slio had 
a drop of blood in her body — I tell you but what 
all human beings allege to he truth, that dwell 
within hue and cry of Lombard Street — that lady, 
or quean, or whatever you choose to call her, has 
been dead in tlie body these many a yeai', though 
she haunts them, as we have seen, even at their 
very devotions.” 

You will allow her to be a good spirit at least,” 
said Nigel Olifaunt, since she chooses such a time 
to visit her friends !” 

“For that 1 kenna, my lord,” answered the 
superstitious follower ; ** 1 ken no spirit tliat would 
have faced tlio right down hammer-blow of Mess 
John Knox, whom my fatlicr stood by in his very 
warst days, bating a chance time when the Coui’t, : 
which my father supplied with butcher-meat, was 
against him. But you divine has another airt from 
powerful Master liolloek, and Mess David Black, 
of NoriS:: Leith, and sic like. — Alack-a-day 1 wha 
can ken, if it pleaso your lordship, whether sic 
prayers as the Southron read out of tlicir auld 
blethering black mess-book there, may not be as 
powerful to invite fiends, as a right red-het prayer 
warm fnio die heart, may be powerful to drive 
them away, even as the Evil Spirit was driven by 
the smell of tlie fish’s liver from the bridal-chamber 
of Sara, the daughter of Raguel 1 As to whitk 
story, nevertheless, I make scruple to say whether 
it be truth or no<^ better men tlian I am having 
doubted on tnat matter.” 

- ** Well, well, well,” said his roaster, im|mtiently, 
" we are now near home, and 1 have permitted you 
to apeak of this matter for once, that we may liavc 
an end of your prying folly, and your idiotical 
BoperatitSon^ for ever. For whom do you, or your 
abanrd authors or informers, take this lady 1” | 

" 1 can say naething preccesely as to that,” an- 
swered Monipliea ; ^ certain it is her body died and 
was laid in the ^ve many a day since, notwith- 
Btanding she still wanders on earth, and diiefly 
amongst Maister Heriot’s family, though she hath 
been seen in oUier places by them that well knew 
her. But who she », I will not warrant to say, or 
how die becomes attached, like a Highland Brownie, 
to some peculiar liuiplxv They say site has a row 
of apartments df Iwr own, antvrooin, parlour, and 
bedmm ; bnt dril'a bed she sleeps in but her own 
coffin, and stlie walls^ doors, and windows, are so 
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chinked op, as to prevent the least blink of day- 
light from entering ; and then she dwells by torcii- 
lifi^t— ” 

To what purpose, if slio be a spirit 1” said Nigel 
Olifaunt. 

" How can I tell yonr lordsliip 1” answered his 
attendant. ** I tliank God, 1 know nothing of her 
likings, or mislikings — only her coffin is there ; and 
1 leave your lordsliip to. guess what a live person 
has to do witli a coffin. As little as a ghost with a i 
laiitein, I trow.” 

“ What reason,” reputed Nigel, “ can a creature, ■* 
BO young and so beautiful, have already habitually 
to contemplate her bed of last long rest 1” 

In troth, I kenna, iny lord,” answered Monk 
plies; ”but diere is the coffin, as tlicy-told mo 
who liave seen it It is made of heben-wood, with 
silver nails, and lined all through witli tlip j-pUed 
damask, might serve a princess to rest in.” 

Singular,” said Nigel, whose brain, like that of ' 
most active young spirits, was easily caught by th« ! 
singular and the romantic ; does she not eat witit • 
tlie family 1” 

Who !->'She !” — exclaimed Moniplies, as if sur- ! 
prised at the question ; “ they would need a lang ; 
spoon would sup witli her, 1 trow. Always there 
is something put for her into the Tower,' as they 
call It, whilk is a whigmalcery of a whirling-box, 
that turns round half on the tas side o’ the wa*, hal< ! 
on the totlicr.” 

“ I have seen the contrivance in foreign nua . 
iieries,” said the Lord of Glenvarloch. ” And is ii I 
tiius she I'eceives her food 1” j 

" They tell me something is put in ilka day, fur < 
fashion’s sake,” replied tlie attendant: *<but it’s 
no to be supposed she would consume it, ony mair ! 
than tho images of Bel and the Dragon consumed 
the dainty vivers that were placed before them. 
Tliero are stout yeomen and chamber-queans in the 
house, enow to play the part of Lick-it-im-a’, as well j 
as tlie threescore and ten priests of Bel, besides 
tlieir wives and children.” | 

” And she is never seen in the family but when 
the hour of prayer arrives V’ said tlie master. 

** Never, that 1 hear of,” replied the servant. 

” It is singular,” said Nigel Olifaunt, musing. , 
** Were it not for the oiiMments which she wears, j 
and still mhre for her atte ndance upon the service : 
of tlie Protestant Church, 1 should know what to 
think, and sliould believe her either a Catholic 
votoress, who, for some cogent reason, was allowed 
to make lier cell here in London, or some unhappy 
Popish devotee, who was in the course of under- 
going a d#eadful penance. As it is, 1 know not 
what to deem of it.” 

His reverie was interrupted by the linkboy knock- 
ing at tho door of honest John Christie, whose wife 
came fordi with quips, and becks, 'and wreathed 
smiles,” to welcomo her honoured guest on hit 
return to his apaionient 
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CHAPTER VlII. 

Ay f mark tlio matron well and laogli not. Harry. 

At her old iteeple-hat. and velvet guard— 

I 've aUrd her like the ear of Dionyelue ; 
j 1 mean that ear-fonn'd vault, built o*er hie dungeon, 

( To oatoli the groans and discontented murmtirk 
; * Of his poor bondsmen — Even so doth Martha 

Drink up, for her own purpose, all that pnssefl. * 

! Or la supposed to pass. In this wide city — 

She can retail It too, if that her proHt 
• Shall call on her to do so ; and retail It 

For your advantage, so that you can iiialce 
Your profit Jump with hers. 

The CenepWaqf* 

Wfi must now introduce to tlie reader’s acquain- 
tance another character, busy and important far 
beyond her ostensible situation in society — in a 
word, Dame Ursula Suddlecliop, wife of Benjamin 
Suddlechop, tlio most renowned barber in all Fleet 
Street. This dame had her own particular merits, 
the principal part of which was (if her own report 
could be trusted) an iiiiihitc desire to be of service 
to her fellow-creatures. Leaving to her thin half- 
starved partner tlie boast of having the most dex- 
terous snap witli his Augers of any shaver in 
London, and tlic care of a shop where starved 
apprentices flayed die faces of tliose who were 
boobies enough to trust tliem, the dame drove a 
‘ sepai'ate and more lucrative ^trade, which yet had 
so many odd turns and windings, tliat it seemed in 
many respects to contradict itself. 

Its highest and most important duties were of 
a very secret and confidential nature, and Daino 
Ursula Suddlcchop was never known to betray any 
transaction intrusted to her, unless she had either 
been indifferently iiaid for her service, or that some 
j one found it convenient to give her a double dou- 
\ ceur to make her disgorge the secret; and tlieso 
j contingencies hapj^ned in so few cases, that her 
j character for trustiness remained as uuimpeached 
’ as that for honesty and benevolence. 

In fact, she was a most admirable matron, and 
could be useful to tho impaasioned .and the fntil in 
the rise, progress, and .consequences of their pas- 
sion. She could contrive on interview for lovers 
who could sliew proper reasous for meeting pri- 
vately ; she could relieve the frail fair one of tho 
burden of a guilty passion, and j^rhaps establish 
the hopeful offspring of unlicensed love as the heir 
of some family whose love was lawful, but where 
an heir had not followed tlie union. More than 
this she could do, and had been concerned in deeper 
and dearer secrets. She had been a pupil of Mrs 
Tumor, and learned from her the secret of making 
the yellow starch, and, it may be, two or three other 
secrets of more consequence, though perhaps none 
that went to the criminal extent of &ose whereof 
her mistrm was accused. But all that was deep 
and dark in her real <diaracter, was covered by the 
show of outward mirth and mod-humour, the hearty 
laugh and buxom jest with whldi the dame knew 
,.weU how to conciliate the elder part of her neigh- 
bours, and the many petty arts by which could 
recommend herself to the youugcr, tliose especially 
of her own sex. 

Dame Ursula was, in appearance, scairce past 
forty, and her fill], tmt not overgrown form, and i 
still comely features, although her person was 
plumped out, and her fluse somewhat coloured by 
I good cheer, fiad a joyons expresnon of gaiety and J 


good-humour, wliich set off tho remains of. beauty 
in the wane. Marriages, births, and christening 
were seldom thought to bo pmformed with suffi- 
cient ceremony, for a considerable distance round 
her abode, unless Dame Unsloy, as they called her, 
was present She could contrive all sorts of pas- 
times, games, and jests, which might amuse the 
large compauiea which the hospitality of our ances- 
tors assembled togetlior on such occasions, so tliat 
her presence was literally considered as indispen- 
sablo in the family of all citizens of ordinary rank, 
on such joyous occasions. So much also was she 
supposed to know of life and its labyrinths, that she 
was the* willing confidant of half the loving couples 
in die vicinity, most of whom used to oominuiiicato 
their secrets to, and receive their counsels from, 
Dame Ursley. The ricli rewarded her services 
with rings, owches, or gold pieces, which she liked 
still better ; and she very generously gave her assis- 
tance to the poor, on die same mixed principles as 
young practitioners in medicine assist them, partly 
I from compasrion, and partly to keep her hand in 
use. 

Dame Ursley’s reputation in the city was the 
great i* that her practice had extended beyond 
Temple-Bar, and mat she had acquaintanoeB, nay, 
patrons and patronessei^ among the quality, whose 
rank, as tlieir members were much fewer, and the 
prospect of approsiching the courtly sphere mudi 
more difiicult, boro a degree of consequence un- 
known to the present day, when tlie ^ of the 
citizen presses so close on the courtier’s heel. 
Dame Ursley maintained her intercourse with tins 
superior rank of customers, partly by driving a 
small trade in perfumes, essences, pomades, lieiul- 
gears from France, dishes or ornaments from 
China, then already beginning to be fashionable ; 
not to mendoii drugs of various descriptions, chiefly 
for the use of the ladies, and partly by other ser- 
vices, more or leas connected with the esoteric 
bnmehes of her profession heretofore alluded to. 

Porsesbiug such and so many various modes of 
thriving, Dame Ursley was novertiieless so poor, 
tliat rile might probably have mended her own 
circumstances, as well os her husband’s, if she had 
renounced them all, and set herself quietly down tu 
the care of her own household, and to asrist Ben- 
jamin in the concerns of liis trade. But Ursula 
was luxurious and genial in her hahit^ and could 
110 more have endured the stinted economy of Ben- 
jamin’s board, than she could have TCConcilcd her- 
self to the bald chat of his conversation. 

It was on tile evening of the day on wliich Lord 
Nigel Olifaunt dined with the wealthy goldsmith, 
that we must introduce Ursula Buddlechop upon the 
stage. She had that morning made a long tour to 
Westminster, was fatigued, and had assumed a cer- 
tain large elbow-chair, rendered smooth by frequent 
use, placed on one side of her chimney, in whicli 
there was lit a small but bright fire. Here she 
observed, betwixt sleeping and waking, the sim- 
mering of a pot of wcU^piced ale, on the brown 
Bur&ce of which bobbed a small crab-apple, suffi- 
ciently roasted, while a littie mulatto girl watriied, 
stiU more attentively, the process of dressing a veri 
sweetbread, in a silver stewpan which occupied tlie 
other side of tiie cliininey. With these viands, 
doubtless. Dame Ursula proposed concluding the 
well-epent day, of which she reckoned the labour 
over# and the rest at her own command. She was 
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deceived, however ; for Jwd u the ale, or, to speak 
technically, the lamb’e-^ool, was iltM for dnnk> 
ing, and the little dingy maiden intimated tiiat the 
sweetbread was ready to be eaten, the thin crachcfl 
voice of Benjamin was heard from the bottom of 
the stairs. 

“ Why, Dame Ursley — why, wife, I say — why, 
dame — why, love, yon are wanted more tlian a 

strop for a blunt razor — why, ^ame ” 

^ I would some one would draw the razor across 
thy windpipe, thou bawling ass 1” said the dame to 
herself, in the first moment of irritation, against 
her clamorons hdpmate ; and then called aloud, — 
** Why, what is tiie matter. Master Suddlcehop t 
I am just going to slip into bed ; 1 have been 
da^ed to and fro the whole day.*' 

"May, sweetheart, it is not me,** said the patient 
Benjamin, "‘but tiie Soots laundry-maid from 
neighbour Hamsay’s, who must speak with you 
incontinent.’* 

At the word swoetboart, Dame Ursley cast a 
wistful look at the mess which was stei^ to a 
second in tlio stewpan, and then replied, witii a 
sigh,-— "Bid Scots Jenny come up. Master Sud- 
dle<^op. I shall be very happy to hear what she 
has to say then added in a lower tone, " and 1 
hope she will go to the devil in the flame of a tar- 
barrel, like many a Scots witch before her !** 

The Scots laundress entered accordingly, and 
having heard nothing of the last kind wish of Dame 
Suddlechop, made her reverence with considerable 
respect, and said, her young mistress had returned 
home unwell, 'and wished to see her neighbour. 
Dame Ursley, directly. 

" And why will it not do to-morrow, Jenny, my 
good woman 1’* said Dame Ursley; " for 1 have 
been as far as Whitehall to-day already, and 1 am 
well-nigh wom off my feet, my good woman.*’ 

" Aweel 1*’ answered Jenny, witii great compo- 
sure, " and if that soe be sae, 1 maun take the 
longer tramp mysell, and maun gae down the wa- 
terSde for auld Mother Redcap, at the Hungerford 
Stairs, that deals in comfortiag young creatures, 
o*en as you do yoursell, hinny ; for ane o' yc the 
bairn maun see before ^e sleeps, and that ’a a’ that 
I ken on*t.'* 

So saying, the old emissary, without farther en- 
treaty, turned on her hee4 and was about to retreat, 
when Dame Ursley exclaimed,—- " No, no — if the 
sweet child, your mistress, has any necessary occa- 
sion for gpei advice and kind tendance, you need 
not go to Mother Redcap, Janet She may do very 
well for skippers* wives, chandlers* daughters, and 
such like ; mit nobody shall wait on pretty Mistress 
Margaret, ilia daughter of his most Sacred Ma- 
jestyVi borploger, excepting and saving myself. And 
so 1 wiU but tske my diopins and ray cloak, and 
put on my muffler, and cross the street to uoighbour 
Ram8ay*8 in an instant But tell me yourself, good 
Jenuy, aro you not something tirdd of your young 
Iain’s i^hca and change of mind twenty times 

" Li irotii, not I,’* said the patient drudge, " un- 
less it may be’ when she is a wee fashions about 
wadiing her laces; but I have been her keeper 
since she was a bairn, neighbour Suddlechop, and 
tliat mak« a difference.^’ 

" Ay," said Xhsulp tJrsIeff, still busied putting on 
additional defonoos against the night air ; " and 
yon know for certain that she has two hundred 


pounds a-year ^ good land, at her own free dis- 
posal ?’* 

"Left by her grandmother, Heaven rest her 
souU" said the Scotswoman; "and to a daintier 
lassie she could not have bequeathed it** 

" Very true, very true, mistress ; for with all 
her little whims, 1 have always said Mistress Mar- 
garet Ramsay was the prettiest giri in tiie wa^ ; 
and, Jenny, I warrant the poor child has had no 
Buj^r 1” 

Jenny could not say but it was the case, for, her 
master being out, the twa ’prentice lads had gone 
out after shutting diop, to fetch them home, and 
she and the other maid had gone out to Sandy Mac- 
Gavin’s, to see a friend frae Scotland. 

" As was very natural, Mrs Janet,” said Dame 
Ursley, who found her interest in asser^'ng to all 
sorts of propositionB from all sorts of persons. 

" And so the fire went out, too,** said Jenny. 

" Which was the most naturd of the whole,” 
said Dame Suddlediop ; " and so, to cut the matter 
short, Jenny, 1*11 carry over the little bit of supper 
that I was going to eat. For dinner I have tarted 
none, and it may bo my young pretty Mistress 
Marget will eat a morsel with me ; fiw it is mere 
emptiness, Mistress Jenny, that often puts these I 
fancies of illness into young folk’s heads.” So say- 1 
ing, she put the silver posset-cup with the ale into 
Jenny’s hands, and assuming her mantle with the 
alacrity of one determined to sacrifice inclination 
to duty, she hid the stewpan under its folds, and 
commanded Wilsa, the little mulatto girl, to light 
them across the stmt. 

" Whither away so late !” said the barber, whom 
they passed seated with his starveling boys round 
a mess of stock-fish and parsnips, in the ahop 
i below. 

" If I were to tell you. Gaffer,” said the dame, 

! witii most contemptuous coolness, " I do not think 
' you could do my errand, so I will e’en keep it to 
‘ myself.” Benjamin was too much accustomed ta 
j his wife’s independent mode of conduct^ to pursue 
, his inquiry farther ; nor did the dame taity for 
I fartiier question, but mardied out at the door, tell- 
ing the eldest of the boys " to sit up till her return, 
and look to the house the whilst” 

Hie night* was dark and rainy, and although the 
distance betwixt the two shops was short, it aSowed 
Dame Ursley leisure enough, whilo she strode along 
with high-tueked petticoats, to imbitter it by the 
following grumbling refloctions— " 1 wonder what 
I have done, that I must needs trudge at every old 
I beldam’s bidding, and every youns minx’s maggot ! 

I 1 have been marched from Tem^e-Bar to White- 
cbawl, on the matter of a pinmMer*s wife having 
ivpricKed her fingers — marry, her husband that 
made the weapon might have salved the wound.— 
And here is this fantastic ape, pretty Mistress Mar- 
get, forsootli — such a beauty as I could make of a 
Dutch doll, and as fantastic, and humorouci^ and 
conceited, aa if tiie were a duchess. I have seen 
her in the same day as changefol as a mamozet, 
and as atubboni as a mule. 1 should like to know 
wh«|||^er her little conetitod noddle, or her foiher’s 
old crazy, calculating jolter-pate, breeds most whim- 
sies. But then there’s that two hundred pounds 
a-year in dfrty land, uffl the father is fatid a dose 
elroff/tiioagh a fandfrd— he is our landlord 'be- 
tides, and tiie has begged a late day from him for 
our rent ; so, God help me, 1 must M eonfonmible 
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— besides, the little eapridens detll is my only key 
to get at Master George Heriot’s seeret, and it oon- 
cerns xny character to find that oat ; and sc^ asdi- 
amof, as the lingua fmnea hath it’* 

Thus pondering, she moved forward with hastv 
strides until she arrived at the watchmaker’s habi- 
tation. The attendant admitted them by means of 
a pass-key. Onward glided Dame Ursula, now in 
glimmer and now in gloom, not like the lovely Lady 
Gristabellc, through Gothic sculpture and ancient 
armour, but creeping and stumbling amongst relies 
of old madhine^ and models of new inventions in 
various brandies of mechanics, with which wrecks 
of useless ingenuity, either in a broken or half- 
finished jshape, the apartment of the fandful though 
ingenious mechanist was continually lumbered. 

At length they attained, by a very narrow stair- 
case, pretty Mistress Margaret’s apartment, where 
she, the cynosure of the eyes of every bold young 
bachelor in Fleet Street, sat in a posture which 
hovered between the discontented and the discon- 
solate. For her pretiv back and dioulders were 
rounded into a curve, her round and dimpled chin 
reposed in the hollow of her little palm, while the 
fingers were folded over her moutli ; her elbow 
rested on a table, and her eyes seemed fixed upon 
the dying charcoal, wliidi was expiring in a small 
grate. She scarce turned her head when Dame 
Ursula entered, and when the presence of that esti- 
mable matron was more precisely announced in 
words by tho old Scotswoman, Mistress Margaret, 
without changing her posture, muttered some sort 
of answer that was whoUy unintelligible. 

** Go your ways down to the kitchen with Wilsa, 
good Mistress Jenny,” said Dame Ursula, who was 
used to all sorts of freaks on the part of her patients 
or clients, vdiicliever they might be termed ; ^ put 
the stewpan and the porringer by the fireside, and 
go down below — I must speak to my pretty love, 
Mistress Margaret, by myself — and tliere is not a 
bachelor betwixt tliis and Bow but irill envy me 
the privilege.” 

The attendants retired as directed, and Dame 
Ursula, having availed herself of the embers of 
charcoal, to place her stewpan to the best advan- 
tage, drew herself as close as she could to her 
patient, and began in a low, soothing,^ and confi- 
dential tone of voice, to inquire what ailed her 
pretty fiower of neighbours. 

" Nothing, dame,” said Margaret^ somewhat pet- 
tidily, and dianging her posture so as rather to 
turn her back upon tlie kind inquirer. 

" Nothing, lady-bird 1” answered Dame Suddle- 
chop; ’'and do you use to send for your friends 
out of bed at this hour for notliing 1” 

" It was not T who sent for you, dime,” replied 
the malecontent maiden. 

** And who was then,” said Ursula ; " for if I 
not been sent for, I had not been here at this 
time of night, I promise you I” 

^ Xt was tho old SoohA fool, Jenny, who did it 
out of her own head, I suppose,” said Mamret ; 
" for she has been stanning me these two hours 
about yon and Mother RedSap.” ^ .. 

" Me and M<^her Redcap !” said Dame Uiiffla, 
'5 an old fool indeed, that couples folk up so. — » 
But eome, come, nty eweet little nrighbour, Jenny 
is no Budk fool after all ; die knows young follm 
want more and better advice than her own, and site 
knows, too, where to find it for them ; so you must 


take heart of grace, my pretty maiden, and tell me | 
what yon are mo|n*ng about, and ibin let Dame 
Ursula alone for finding out a eure.” | 

“ Nay, an ye be so wise, Mother Ursula, ” replied | 
tlie girl, ” you may guess what I ail without my I 
telling yon.” 

" Ay, ay, child,” answered the complaisant ma- 
tron, "no one can play better than 1 at tlie good 
old game of What is my thought like t Now, 1 ’ll 
warrant that little head of yours is running bn a 
new head-tire a foot higher thtin those onr city 
dames wear— or you are oil for a trip to Islington 
or Ware, and your father is cross and will not coir 
sent — or ** 

" Or yon are an old fool> Dame Suddlechop,” 
said Margaret, peevishly, "and must needs trouple 
yourself about matters you know nothing of.” 

" Fool as much as you will, mistress,” said Dame 
Ursula, offended in her turn, " but not so very 
many years older than yourself, mistress.” 

" Oh 1 we are angry, are we I” said the beanty ; 

" and pray. Madam Ursula, how come yon, that 
are not so many years older than me, to wk about 
such nonsense to me, who am so many years 
younger, and who yet have too much sense to care 
about head-^ars and Iriington 1” 

" Well, wril, young mistress,” siud the sage coun- 
sellor, rising ; " I pereeive T can be of no. use here ; 
and methinks, since you know your own matters 
so much better than other people do, you might 
dispense with disturbing follm at midnight to ask 
their advice.” 

" Why, now you are anp^% mother,” said Mar- 
garet, detaining her ; " thm comes of your coming 
out at even-tide without eating your supper — 1 
never heard you utter a eross word after you had 
finished your little morsel. — Here, Janet, a tren- 
cher and salt for Dame Ursula;— and what have 
you in that porringer, dame ! — Filtliy dammy ale, 
as I would live — Let Janet fling it out of the 
window, or keep it for my father’s morning draught; 
and she shall bring you the pottle of sack that was 
set ready for him — good man, be will never find 
out the difibrence, for ale will w&ah down his dusty 
calcnlafions quite as well as wine.” 

" Truly, sweetheart, I am of your opinion,” said 
Dome Ursula, whose temporary displeasure va- 
nislied at once before these preparations for good 
cheer; and so settling herself on tho great easy- 
ehair, ^th a tliree-legged table before her, die began 
to despatch, with g<m appetite, theilitfie delicato 
didi which she had prepared for herself. She did 
not, however, fail in the duties of dvility, and ear- 
nestly, but in vain, pressed Mistress Margaret to 
partake her dainties. The damsel declined tho 
|«invitation. 

" At least pledge me in a glass of sack,” said 
Dame Ursula ; “ I have heard my pandame say, 
that before tho gospellers came in, the old Catholic 
father confessors find their penitents always had a 
cup of sack together before confession ; and you 
are my penitent.” 

" 1 diall drink no sack, I am mire,” said Mar- 
garet ; " and I told yon before, that if you eannot 
find out what ails me, 1 shall never have the heart 
to tell it.” . 

So saying, she turned away from Dame Ursula 
once more, and rcsumeil her musing posture, with 
her hand on her elbow, and her back, at least one 
shoulder, turned towards her confidant. 
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I ** Nay, then/’ said Dame Ursula, 1 must exert 
I my skill in good earnest — You must give mo tiiis 
; pretty liaiid, and 1 will tell yon by pmmistry, as 
well as any gipsy of tliem all, what foot it is you 
halt upon.” 

<< As if I halted upon any foot at nil,*’ said I^Iar- 
garet soinetliiiig scornfully, but yielding her left 
hand to Ursula, and continuing at tlie same time 
her averted position. , 

(( £ see bravo lines here,” said Ursula, "and not 
ill to read neidier — pleasure aud wealth, and 
I merry nights and late mornings to my Beauty, and 
j such an equipage as shall shake Whitehall. Ob, 

I have I touched you there ? — and smile you now, 

1 ray pretty one I — for why should not he be Lord 
I Mayor, and go to coui*t in his gilded caroch, us 
‘ utAers have done before him 
I " Lord Mayor ? pshaw 1” replied Murgai'ct. 

" And why paliaw at my Lord Mayor, sweet- 
heart I or perhaps you pshaw at my prophecy ; but 
there is a cross in every one’s line of life as well 
as in yours, darling. And what though I see a 
’prentice’s flat cap in this pretty palm, yet flici'e is 
a sparkling black eye under it, hath not its match 
[ in the Ward of Farriiigdon-Witliout.” 

" Whom do you mean, dame 1” said Margaret, 
coldly. 

" Whom should I mean,” said Dame Ursula, " but 
the prince of ’prentices, and king of good company, 
Jenkiii Vincent !” 

" Out, woman — Jenkin Vincent I — a clown — 
a Cockney !” exclaimed the indignant damsel. 

" Ay, set4 tlie wind in that quarter, Beauty !” 
^uoth Uio dame ; " why, it has changed something 
since we spoke togetlicr last, for 'then I would have 
sworn it blew fairer for poor Jiii Vin ; and the poor 
lad dotes on yon too, and would rather see your 
ryes tlian thp first glimpse of the sun on tlie great 
holiday on May-day.” 

" I would my eyes had the power of the sun to 
blind his, ilicii,” said Margaret, " to teach the 

“^ay,” md Dame Ui^ula, "there be some who 
say that Frank Tonstall is .os proper a lad as Jin 
Vin, a'-'d of surety he is third cousin to a knight- 
oood, and come of a good house ; aud so mayhap 
you may be for northward ho !” 

“Maybe I may” — answered Margaret, “but 
not witli my father’s ’prentice — I thank you. Dame 
Ursula.” 

" Nay, thc|^, the devil may guess your thoughts 
for me,” said Damo Ursula ; " this comes of trying 
to shoe a filly that is eternally wincing and sliifting 
ground I’* 

" Hear me, then,” said Margaret, " and mind 
wliat I say. — This day I dined abro^ ” 

" I can tell you where,” answered her counsellor, 
—"with your godfather the rich goldsmitli — ay, 
you see 1 know something — nay, 1 could tell you, 
an I would, with whom, too.” . 

" Indeed 1” said Mwgaret, turning suddenly 
round, wi^ an accent of strong surprise, and 
colouring up to the ^es. 

" With old Sir Mungo Majagrowiher,” said the 
oHMSolar damo, -r" he was tlSmmed in my Benja- 
min’s shop in his way to the city.” 

" Pshaw 1, the frightful qld mouldy skeleton 1” 
said 111 * damiset. 

"Indeed you say true, my dear,” replied the 
confidant,-^ "it is a shame to him to bq out of 


Saint Pancras’s chamel-houac, for 1 know no<citliet 
place he is fit for, the foul-moutlied old railer. He 

said to my husband ” 

" Somewhat which signifies notliiug to our pur- 
pose, I dare say,” interrupted Margaret. " I munt 
speak, then. — There dined with us a noble- 
man ” 

" A nobleman 1 the maiden’s mad I” said Damo 
Ursula. 

" There dined witli ua, 1 say,” continued Mar- 
garet, without regarding the interruption, " n 
nobleman — a Scottish nobleman.” 

" Now Our Lady keep her I” said the confidant, 
"she is quite frantic 1 — heard ever any one of a 
watchmaker’s daughter falling in love witli a noble- 
man — aud a Scots nobleman, to make the mattc*r 
complete, who are all as proud as Lucifer, and as 
poor as Job I — A Scots nobleman, quouia 1 I had 
as lief you told me of a Jew pedlar. I would have 
you fliink how all this is to end, pretty on^, before 
you jump iu the dark.” I 

"That is nothing to you, Ursula — it is your j 
assistance,” said Mistress Margaret, " aud not your ’ 
advice, tliat T am desirous to have, aud you know j 
1 can midce it worth your while.” I 

“ Oh, it is not for tlie sake of lucre, Mistress Mar- j 
garet,” answered tlia obliging dame ; ** but truly 1 
would have you listen to some advice — betliiiik 
you of your own condition.” 

" My father’s calling is mechanical,” sdid Mar- 
garet, "but our blood is not so. I have heard my 
father say tliat we are descended, at a diltauce in- 
deed, from tlie great Earls of Dalwclsey.” ‘ 

"Ay, ay,” said dame Ursula; “even so — 1 
never knew a Scot of you but was descended, as yo | 
call it, from sqmo gi'eat house or other*, and a 
piteous descent it often is — and as for the distance 
you speak of, it is so great as to put you out of sight 
of each other. Yq| do not toss your pretty head 
so scornfully, but tell me the name of this lordlv 
nortliem gallant, and we will try what can be done 
in the matter.” 

" It is Lord Glenvarloch, whom tliey call Lord 
Nigel Olifaunt,” said Margaret in a low voice, and | 
turning away to bide her blushes. 

" Marry, Heaven forefeud 1” exclaimed Damo ; 
Suddlechop ; " this is the very devil, and sometliing ' 
worse I” 

" How mean you f” said the damsel, surprised at j 
the vivacity of her exclamation. | 

"Why, know yo not,” said tlie damo, "what i 
powerful enemies he has at Ckmrt t know ye not — I 
But blisters on my tongue, it runs too fast for my | 
wit — enough to say, that you had better make. | 
your bridal-bed under a falling house, than think I 
of young Glenvarloch.” ■ 

“ He t« unfortunate, then 1” said Margaret ; " I i 
know it — I divined it — there was sorrow in his | 
voice when he said even what was gay — there was 
a touch of misfortune in his melancholy smile— he 
bad not thus clung to my thoughts had I seen him 
.in all the midday glare of proeperity.’f 

" Romanoeehave cracked her brain 1” said Dame 
Ursula; " she is a caiCityway girl — ^utterly (^Btraught 

Ah e head of the ancient and dlatiogiiiJiad home of lUmtiiy. | 
and to whoDip •• their oliief, -the Indlviduah of that mune look 
M their origin and aoiMof gentry. Allan Unmaag, the gaatorol 
poet, la thfoune inaaber, mmkea 

** DftilmiMle oTmi Mdd diMMa. ** 

Mi ehki; nfMMfi, mj onumme.* 
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loves a Scots lord — and likes him the better for 
being unfortunate 1 Well, mistress, I am sorry this 
is a matter I cannot aid you in-- it goes against 
my consdence, and it is an affair above my con- 
dition, and b^ond my management ; — but 1 will 
keep your eounsel/’ 

" You will not be so baso as to desert me, after 
having drawn my secret from me f ’ said Margaret, 
indignantly i ** if you do, 1 know how to have my 
revenge ; and if you do not, 1 will reward you well. 
Remember the house your husband dwells iu is my 
father’s property.” 

** 1 remember it but too well, Mistress Margaret,” 
said Ursula, after a moment’s reflection, **and I 
would servo you in any thing in my condition ; but 
to meddle with such high matters — I shall never 
foiget poor Mistress Turner,^ my honoured patro- 
ness, peace be with her ! — she had the ill-luck to 
meddle in the matter of Somerset and Overbury, 
and so tlie great earl and his lady slipt their necks 
out of the collar, and left her and some half-dozen 
others to suffer in tlicir stead. I shall never forget 
the sight of her standing on the scaffold witii the 
ruff round her pretty neck, all done up with the 
yellow starch which I had so often helped her to 
make, and tliat was so soon to give place to a rough 
hempen cord. Such a sight, sweetheart, will make 
one lotli to meddle witli matters that are too hot 
or heavy for their handling.” 

** Out, you fool !” answered Mistress Mnrgarct ; 
**am I one to speak to you about such criminal 
practices as that wretch died for ! All I desire of 
you is, to get me precise knowledge of what affair 
brings this young nobleman to Court.” 

And when you have his secret,” said Ursula, 
*'wliat will it avail you, sweetheart 1 — ^aiid yet I 
would do your errand, if you could do as mudi for 
me.” 

" And wliat is it you woul4 have of me 1” said 
Mistress Margaret. 

” What you lutve been angry with me for asking 
before,” answered Dame Ursuhi. " 1 want to liave 
some light about the story of your god-fatlier’s 
ghost, that is only seen at prayers.” 

**Not for tlie world,” said Mistress Margaret, 

will I be a sp/on my kind god-father’s secrets 
— No, Ursula — that 1 will never pry into, which 
he desires to keep hidden. But tliou hnowest tliat 
T have a fortune of my own, whicli must at no 
distant day come under my own management — 
tliink of some other recompense.” 

Ay, that I well know,” said the counsellor — 

" it isuiattwo hundred per year, with your father’s 
indulgence, tliat makes you so wilful, sweetlieart.” 

It may bo so,” said Auirgaret Ramsay ; " mean- 
while, do you serve me truly, and here is a ring of 
value in inedge, that when my fortune lain my owji 
i^d,^I will redeem the token witli fifty broad pieces 

** broad pieces of gold 1?* repeated the dame; 

" and this ring, whicli is a right fluir one, in token 
you fail not of your word ! — Well, stireotlieiirt) if, 
1 must put my throat in perils 1 am sure 1' cannot 
risk it £pr a friend more g^erous than you ; and . 
1 would not. tl^k of more., than the pleaBime)^ 
serving you, onm Benjamin gets more idle cfbry 
day, and our fluniW — 

Say no more of it,” said Mae^*et ; we under* ' 

A See Note G. Afiv Antie Turner, I 


stand each other. And now, tell me what yon know 
of this young man’s affairs, which made you so un- 
willing to meddle witli them 1” 

Of that I can say no great matter,, as ye^” 
answered Dame Ursula ; ^ only 1 know the most 
powerful among his own countrymen are against 
him, and also the most powerful at the Court here. 
But I will learn mora of it ; for it will be a dim 
print tliat I will not read for your sake, pretty 
Mistress ^largarct. Know you where this gallant 
dwells I” 

^ 1 heard by accident,” said Margaret, as if 
aslianicd of tlie xniiiuCe particularity of her me- 
mory upon such an occasion, — ^Mio lodges, I 
think — at one Christie’s — if 1 inistako not — at 
Paul’s Wharf — a ship-chandler’s.” 

** A proper lodging for a young baron 1 — Well, 
but cheer you up, Mistrass Margaret — if he has 
come up a caterpillar, like some of his countrymen, 
he may cast his slough like them, and come out a 
butterfly. — So I drink good-night and sweet dreams 
to you, iu anotlier parting cup of sack ; and you 
shnil hear tidings of me within four-aud-tweuty- 
liours. And, once more, 1 commend you to your 
pillow, my pearl of pearls, and Marguerite of Mar- 
guerites !” 

So saying, slio kissed the reluctant dicok of her 
young friend, or patroness, and took her departure 
with tlie light and stealthy pace of one accustomed 
to accommodate her footsteps to tlic purposes of 
desfiatch and secrecy. 

Marypiret Ramsay looked after her for some time, 
ill anxious silence. ” 1 did ill,” she at length mur- 
mured, ” to let her wring this out of me ; but she is 
artful, bold, and serviceable — and I tiiink faithful 
— or, if not, she will be true at least to her interest, 
and that I can command. I would I had not spokon, 
however — J have begun a hopeless work. For 
what has ho said tt> me, to warrant my meddling 
in his fortunes t — Nothing but words of the most 
ordinary import — mere table-talk, and terms of 
course. Yet who knows — ” she said, and then 
broke off', looking at the glass the while ; which, os 
it reflected back a face of great beauty, probably 
suggested to her mind a more favourable coudosion 
of tile sentence than slio cared to trust her tongue 
withal. 


CHAPTER IX. • 

So pitiful a thing is lulCor’s state! 

Most iiiisersble innn, whom wicked fiiti* 

Hath brought to Court to suCt for J/ad I wUt, 

That few liave found, and many a one hath iiii»*t) 

Full little knowest thou, tliat hast not trird, 

Wlist bell it is* In sucing long to bide : 

To lose good d^s, that might bo bettvr spent ; 

To waste long nights In pensive discontent ; 

To speed to-day, to be pot back to-morrow : 

To feed on hope* to pine with fear and soirow ; 

To hove thy Frince’s grace, yet want her Peers ; 

To have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares— 

To eat thy heart throiigli ooiufortiess despain. 

' To fown, to croueb, to wait, to rWe, to run. 

To spend, to give, to want, to^ imdone. 

” jireCIher UuUtard’i Tate. 

On tlie morning of tlio which Gcoiga 

Heriot liad prepai'cd to escort tlie young Lord of 
.Qlenvorioch to tlie Court at Whitehall, it may be 
reasonably supposed that tiio young infiii, whose 
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tortniies wero likely to depend on this cast, felt 
himself nioro tlian usually anxious. Ho roee early, 
raailo his toiletto with uncommon care, and, being 
enabled, by tlie generosity of his mora plebeian 
countrjman, to set out a very handsome person to 
tho best odvauta^, he obtained a momentary ap- 
probation from himself as he glanced at the mirror, 
a loud and distinct plaudit from his landlady, who 
declared at once, that, in her judgment, he would 
take tho wind out of the sail of every gallant in tho 
presence — so much had she been able to enrich 
her discouTse with tlio metaphors of those witli 
whom her husband dealt 

At the appointed hour, tlic barge of Master 
Geoi^ Heriot arrived, handsomely manned and 
appointed, having a tilt, with his own cipher, and 
the arms of his company, painted thereupon. 

The young Lord of Glenvarlocli received die 
friend, who had evinced sucli disinterested attach- 
ment, with the kind courtesy which well became 
him. 

Master Heriot dien made him acmiainted with 
tho bounty of his Sovereign ; wliich ho paid over 
to his young friend, deolining what he had himself 
formerly ^vanced to him. Nigel felt all the gra- 
titude which die citizen’s disinterested friendship 
had deserved, and was not wanting in expressing it 
Boitably. 

Yet, as the young and high-born nobleman em- 
barked to go to the presence of his Prince, under 
t tho patronage of one whose best, or most distin- 
guished qualification, was his being an eminent 
mraiber of tiie Goldsmiths* Inoorporation, he feit 
a litde surprised, if not abashed, at his own situa- 
tion ; and Richie Moniplies, as he stepped over tiio 
gangway to take his pla^ forward in the boat, could 
not help muttering, — « It was a changed day be- 
twixt Master Heriot and bis honest father in tho 
Kmemes ; — but, doubdess, dicro was a difference 
between choking on gold and silver, and clattering 
upon pewter,’* 

On they glided, by the assistance of tho oars of 
four stout watermen, along tho Tliaines, which then 
served for die principal highroad betwixt London 
and Westminster ; for few ventured on horseback 
through^e narrow and crowded streets of the city, 
and ^cliea wero then a luxury reserved only for 
die higher nobility, and to which no citizen, what- 
ever was his wc^tli, presumed to aspire. Tho 
beauty of the banks, especially on tlio northern 
aide, where the gardens of the nobility descended 
from their .hotels, in many places, down to tho 
Water’s edge, was pointed out to Nigel by his kind 
conductor, and was pointed out iu vain. Tho mind 
of the young Lord of Glenvarloch was filled with 
anticipations, not the most pleasant, concerning the 
manner in which ho was likely to bo received by 
diat monarch, in whose behalf his fiunily bad been 
nearly reduced to ruiu ; and he was, witli die usual 
mental anxiety of those in such a situation, framing 
iiiiaginary questions from the King, and over-toiling 
his spirit in devising answers to them. 

liw conductor saw the labour of Nigel’s mll|4, 
and avoided increasing it byjDirCher conversatlro'; 
so that, when he had explained to him briefly the 
ceremonies observed at Court on such occasions of 
presentation, the rest of their Tmge was performed 
in silence. . ■ . 

hmdod av^lntohall Stairs, and entered the 
iTdacc after announcing dieir naxncs^-^ the guards 


paying to Lord Glenvarloch die respect and honours 
due to his rank. 

The ^n'g man’s heart beat high and diick 
within him as ho came into the roym apartments. 
His education abroad, conducted, as it had been, 
on a narrow and limited scale, had given him but 
imperfect ideas of the grandeur of a Court ; and 
the philosophical reflections which taught him to 
set ceremonial and exterior splendour at defiance, ' 
proved, like other maxima of mere phil(ieophy,inef- 
iectual, at the momentthoy were weiglied against the ; 
impression naturally made on tiie mind of an inex- 
perienced youth, by toe unusual magnificence of tho | 
scene. The splendid apartments tordngh which ' 
diey passed, toe rich apparel of die grooms, guards, • 
and domeBtics in waiting, and the cerembuial at- 
tending their passage toreugh too long suite of 
apartments, had something in it, trifling at.a com- 
monplace as it might appear to practised courtiers, 
embarrassing, and even alarming, to one, who went 
through toese forms for the first time, and who was 
doubtful what sort of reception was to accompany 
his first appearance before his Sovereign. 

Heriot, in anxious attention to save his young 
friend from any momentary awkwardness, had taken 
care to give the necessary password to toe warders, 
grooms of too chambers, ushers, or by whatever 
name they were designated ; so they passed on 
without interruption. 

In this manner tiiey passed several anterooms, 
filled chiefly with guar^, attendants of tiie Court, 
and dieir acquaintances, male and female, who, 
dressed in their best apparel, and with eyes rounded 
by eager curiosity to make the most of their oppor- 
tunity, stood, with beseeming modesty, ranked 
against the wall, in a manner which indicated that 
they were spectators, not performers, in the oourdy 
exhibition. 

Through toese exterior apartments, Lord Glen- 
varlouh and his city friend advanced into a largo 
and splendid withdrawing-room, communicating 
widi toe presenco-chainber, into which anteroom 
wero 'admitted those only, who from Ifirth, their 
posts in toe state or household, or by the particular . 
grant of the King, liad right to attend die Court, 
as men entitled to pay their respects to their 
Sovereign. 

Amid this fovoured and selected company, Nigel 
observed Sir Mungo Malagrowther, who, avoi£d 
and discountenanced by those who knew how low 
ho stood in Court interest and favour, was but too 
happy in the opportunity of hooking liimself upon a 
person of Lord Glenvarlodi’s rank, who was» as yet, 
so inexperienced, os to feel it difficult to idydtA off an 
intruder. 

The knight forthwith framed his grim fratuxes to 
a ghastly smile, and, afiter a pretimmaiy and patro- 
nizing nod to Geor^ Herio^ accompanied with aii 
aristocratic wave of dio hand, which intimated at 
once superiority and protection, he laid aside alto- 
gether the honest eitizeu. to whom he owed many 
a dinner, to attach himself exclusively to the young 
lord, altoou^ he suspected he might be oecoaioaaUy 
^ the predicament of needing one as muc)i as him* 
And even the notice of tois oririoal, singnlar 
anRunamuibleaihe was,was not colirely indiflh- 
rent to the Lord Glenvarloch, since the afaiolnto { 
andsomewhat oonstniued silence 6f bis good friend I 
Ilei^t, which left him at liberty to retire painfaUy • 
to bis own agitating refleetlonsi was now relieved ; l 
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Airbile, on the other handy he oouid not help feeling 
interest in the sharp and sarcastie' Information 
poured upon him by an obserTant, thongh discon- 
tented courtieri to whom a patient auditor^ and he 
a man of title and rank, was aa much a prise, as 
ilia acute and communicative disposition rendered 
him an entertaining companion to Nigel Oliiaunt. 
Ilerio^ in the meantime, neslected by Sir Mungo, 
and avoiding eveiy attempt by which the grateful 
politeness of Lord Glenvarlodt strove to bring him 
into the conversation, stood by, with a kind of half 
smile on his countenance ; but whether excited by 
Sir Mungo’s wi^ or arising at his expense, did not 
exactly appear. 

In the meantime, the trio occupied a nook of the 
anterooib, next to tlie doorf f the presence-chamber, 
which was not yet thrown open, when Maxwell, 
I with his rod of race, came bustling into the awt- 
ment, where most men, excepting those of nigh 
I rank, made way, for him. He* stopped beside the 
j party in which we are inteiested, looked for a mo- 
, ment at the young Scots noblenuui, then made a 
; alight obeisance to Heriot, and lastiy, addressing 
; Sir Mungo Malagrowtlier, began a hurried com- 
plaint to him of tiie misbehaviour of the gentlemen- 
i pensioners and warders, who suffered all sort of 
oitizens, suitors, and scriveners, to sneak into the 
outer apartments, without either respect or decency. 
— ** The English,” he said, ** wore scandalised, for 
such a tiling durst not be attempted in the Queen’s 
days. In her time, there was then the court-yard 
for the mobility, and the apartments for the nobi- 
I lity ; and it reflecta on your place, Sir Mungo,” he 
; added, ^ belonging to tlie household as you m), that 
j euch things should not be better ordered.” 

Here Sir Mungo, afllicted, as was frequently the 
ease on such occasions, with one of his usual fits of 
deafness, answered, " It was no wonder tlie mobility 
used freedoms, when tiiose whom they saw in office 
were so little better in blood and havings than them- 
selves.” 

" You are right, sir — quite right,” said Maxwell, 
putting his hwd on the tarnished embroidery on 
the old knighVs sleeve, — ^ when such fellows sec 
men in office dressed in cast-off suits, like paltry 
stage-players, it is no wonder Che Court is thronged 
with intruders.” 

" Were you lauding the taste of my embroidery, 
klaister Maxwell i” answered the knigh^ who 
apparently interpreted the deputy-chamberlain’s 
meaning rather from his action than his words ; 
— " it is of an ancient and llberai pattern, having 
bem made by your mother’a fatlier, auld James 
Stitohell, a master-fasliioner of honest repute, in 
Merlin’s Wynd, whom I made a point to employ, 
as 1 sm now happy to remember, seeing your 
father thought lit to intermarry with sio a person’s 

daiinhtfip.’* I 


Maxwell looked stem ; but^ consdous there was 
nothing to be got of Sir Mungo in the way of 
unendi, and that prosecuting tlie quarrel with such 
an advecsw would only Kxder him ridiculous, and' 
make public a mis-aluance of which he bad no 
reaspn to be proud, he covered his resentment witk 


was become top deaf to understand or attend to 
what was said to him, Walked, on, and planted 
.himself beside the folding-doors of the presence- 


chamber, at whidi he was to perform the duty of 
deputy-chamberlain, or usher, eo soon aq mey 
should be opened. 

^ The door of tlie presence is about to open,” 
said the goldsmith, in a whisper, to his young 
friend ; " my condition permits me to go no farther 
with you. Fail not to present yourself boldly, 
ararding to your birth, and offer your SuppU- 
catioc ; which the King will not refuse to accept^ 
and, aa I hope, to consider favourably.'* ^ 

As he spoke, the door of the presence-ebamber 
opened accordingly, and, aa is usual on such occa- 
sion^ the courtiers began to advance towards it^ 
and to enter in a slow, but continuous and unin- 
terrupted stream. 

Aa Nigel presented himself in his tom at the 
entrance, and mentioned his name and title, Max- 
well seemed to hesitate. You are not known to 
any one,” hesaid. ^ ft is mv duty to suffer no one 
to pass to the presence, my ford, whose face is un- 
known to me, unleu upon the word of a responsible 
person.” 

" 1 came witli Master George Heriot,’* said Nigel, 
in some embarrassment at tins unexpected inter- 
ruption. 

‘‘Master Heriot’a name will pass current for 
much gold and silver, my lord,” replied Maxwell, 
with a civil sneer, “ but not for birth and rank. 

I am compelled by my office to be peremptory. — 
The entrance is impeded—- 1 am much concenied 
to say it — your lordship must stand back.” 

“ What is tlie matter I” said an old Scottish 
nobleman, who had been speaking with Georgs 
Heriot, after he had separated from Nigel, and 
who now came forward, observing the altercation 
betwixt the latter and blaxwell. 

“ It is only Master Deputy-Chambei'lain Max- 
well,” said sir Mungo Matagrowther, “ expresaiug | 
his joy to see Lord Glenvarlocb at Court, whose | 
fatlier gave him bis office — at least I tliink he is | 
speaking to tha^ purport — for your lordship kens i 
my imperfection.^* A subdued laugh, sudi as the ; 
situation permitted, passed round amongst those , 
who heard this specimen of Sir Mungo’s sarcastic 
temper. But the old nobleman stepped still more 
forward, saying, — “ Wbat I — the son of my qil- 
lant old opponent, Oebtred Olifaunti — 1 will in- 
troduce him to the presence myself.'” 

So saying, he took Nigel by the arm, without ; 
farther ceremony, and wax about to lead him for- j 
ward, when Maxwell, atill keeping 4iia rod aerou | 
the door, said^ but with hesitauon and embaxiau- ' 
ment, — “My lord, this gentleman is not known, 
and I have orders to be scrupulous.” 

“ Tutti-taiti, man,’* said the old lord, “ I will be 
answerable he is liia father’s son, from tlie cut 
of his eyebrow — and thou, Afaxwell, knew’st hia 
father weU enough to have spared thy scruples. 
Let us pass, man.” So saying, he put aside the 
deputy-ebamberiain’s rod, and entered the pre- 
sence-room, still holding me young nobleman by 
tlie arm. 

Why, I must know you, man,” ho said— “ I 
know you< J knew your tether well, man, 
and I have broke a lance and crossed a blaoe with 
him ; and it is to my credit that I am living to 
brag of it He was hing’s-mao, and I was queen’s* 
man, during the Douglas wan— young fellows 
both, tiiat fnred neither fire nor steel $ and we 
had arac old feudal quarrels beaide^ that had 
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roiue down from father to son, wiUi our seal-rinn, 
two-handed broadswords, and platc-coats, and tiio 
crests on our biir^onets.*’ 

“ Too loud, my Lord of lluntinglen,” whispered a 
gentleman of the chamber, — The King! tiioKing!” 

Th© old Earl (for such he proved) took tlic hint, 
and was silent ; and James, advancing from aside- 
door, received in succession tlie compliments of 
strangers, ’whilo a little group of favourite cour- 
tiers, or ofiicers of the household, stood aroutid 
him, to whom ho addressed, himself from time to 
time. Some more pains, had been bcshiwed on his 
toilette tlian upon tlio occasion when wc first pr*‘- 
sented the monarch to our readers ; but tliero was 
•I natural awkwardness about liis figure which pre- 
vented his clotlics from sitting handsomely, and 
tlio prudence or timidity of liis disposition had 
made him adopt the eustoin, already noticed, of 
wearing a dress so tliiekly quilted as might with- 
stand tho stroke of a dagger, wliicli addc<l an un- 
gainly stiffness to his whole appearance, contrasting 
oddly with tho frivolous, ungraceful, and fi<lgcting 
motions with wliicli he accompanied his conversa- 
tion. And yet, though the King’s deportment was 
very undignified, lie had a manner so kind, familiar, 
and good-humoured, was so little apt to veil over or 
conceal his own foibles, and had so much iiidiil- 
gcnco and sympathy for tliose of otliers, that his 
address, joined to his learning, and a certain pro- j 
portion of shrowd mother-wit, faileii not to make i 
a favourable impression on those who approached | 
his person. 

Wlien the Earl of lluiitinglen liad presented ; 
Nigel to his Sovereign, a ceremony which tho good 
peer took upon him.se1f, tlie King received tiie 
young lord verv graciously, and observed to his in- 
troducer, ^at lie ** wras fain to see tliom tw»a stand 
side by side; for 1 trow, my Lord Ilmitinglcii,” 
condnued he, “ j'our ancestors, ay, and eVu your | 
lordship’s self and this lad’s father, have stood front I 
to fh>nt at tho sword’s point, and tliat is a worse | 
[wsture.V I 

“Until your Majesty,” said Lord lluntinglen, 

“ made Lord Ochtred and me erh.ss palms, u])on I 
tlio memorable day when your Majesty feasted all I 
tho nobles that were at feud together, and made j 
them join hands in your presence ” 

“ I ttiiiid it weel,” said the King ; “ I mind it 
weel— it was a blessed day, being the iiinetcenr 
of ^ptemben of all days in tlie year — and it was 
a blithe sporTto see how some of tho carles grinned 
its tlioy clapped hoofs together. By my saul, 1 
tliodght some of them, mair special tho Hieland 
cbiela^ wad have broken out in our own prcHcncc ; 
hut we caused them to march imnd in hand to tlie 
Cross, ouiselvcs leading tho way, and there drink 
a blithe cup of kindness with ilk other, to tho 
Htanching of feud, and perpetuation of amity. Auid 
John Anderson was Provost tliat year — the carlo 
fiV'AX for joy, and die Bailies and Gouucillors danced 
baro-hcaded in our presence like iive-year-auld 
^olts, for very trihniph/’ 

* “ It was indeed a nappy day,” said Lord Huntin- 
^ien, “and will not be forgotten in the histoi^^of 
your Majesty^s reign.” 

“I would not that it wore, my lord,” replied die 
Monarch — “I would not that it were prcterinitted 
in our annalsL Ay, ay-=- Beaiti paoiJieL My Eng- 
li-sii lieges hero tnay weel make mudi of me, for X 
would have dicin to know, they have gotten the 


only peaceable man that ever come of iny family. 
If James WMth tlie Fiery Face had come amongst 
you,” he said, looking round him, “ or my groat 
grandsire, of Flodden memoiry 1” 

“ We should have sent hun back to the nordi 
again,” whispered one EnglisAi nobleman. 

“ At least,” said anodier, in the same inaudible ; 
[ tone, “we should have h^ a man to our sovo- I 
I roign, though he were but a Scotsman.” | 

“ And now, my young springald,” said tiic King ; 
to Lord Glenvarloch, “where liave you been spend- ' 
ing your calf-time 1” • 

“ At Leyden, of late, may it please your Ma- ! 
josty,” answered Lord Nigel. ■ 

“ Aha ! a scholar,” said die King ; “ and, by niy ; 
snul, a modest and ingenuous youth, that nath not j 
forgotten how to blush, like most of our travelled I 
Monsicurs. Wo will tn^at him conformably 
Tlien drawing himself up, coughing slightly, and i 
looking around him with the conscious importance i 
of superior learning, while all die courtion who nn- ■ 
derstood, or understood not, Latin, pressed eagerly . 
forward to listmi, the sapient monarcli prosecuted { 
his inquiries as follows j 
“ Hem 1 hem 1 Salte bis, quaterqns salrs, Gien~ j 
rtirhehidfs noster ! Nuperuunne ab Lvtjduno Ba- 
tarnrxm Britanniam rtdiisii j 
Tlio young nobleman replied, bowing low — 

]{ta augustMme — bUnuiaut fere apvd ; 
L^igdunenses nwratus mm.’* | 

•lames proceeded — 

“ Biennium diets t bene, bene, cpiume factum est 
— Non uno die, quod dieunt,^iwtdligisti, ‘JDomine , 
(itenraHoehieusis 9 Alia!” 

Nigel replied by a reverent bow, and die King, ' 
tiiniiiig to dioso behind him, said — 

“ Adolescens qvidenn iugenui mltus ingenuiqvt . 
pHtlorisJ*^ Then rosumed liis learned ouenes. . 
q»i4 hodie Jjugdufienses loquuntur^Vossius cestei 
fiiki/ne fieri scripsUt — niAtl eerie, quod doleo, typis : 
reeenter edidit. 

Valet quidan Vossius, Rex benerofe,** replied 
Nigel, **ast senex reneratissimus annum- agit, ni 
fallor, septnagesimum** 

Virum, meherde, tie tarn grandoetum tiredi- ■ 
dmwi,” replied the monarch. “ Et Vnrstius iste 9 
— Arminii improbi successor esque ao seetdtor^^ 
Jlerosne adkuc, ut cum Ilomsro loquar, Xups ini 
xeu iu) xM I” 

Nigel, by good fortune,'" remembered tliat Von- - 
tius, the diviue last mentioned in his Majesty's j 
queries about tho state of Dutch literature, had | 
been engaged in a pcrsoniU controversy with ' 
James, in which the Kin^ had taken so deep an I 
interest, as at length to hint in his public eorres- \ 
poiidcnco with the United States, that ^ev would ; 
do well to apply the secular arm to atop me pro- 
gress of heresy by violent measures against the 
Professor’s person — a demand which tlieir Mighty 
Mightinesses’ principles of universal toleration iu- 
duced them to elude, though with some diiBoalty. 
Knowing all this. Lord Glenvarloch, though a eour- 
tier of only five minutes’ standing, had addrosa 
lipnough to reply — 

Fimcm quidm,haud dim est, hnnUmn tUsbarn 
— aaUm quis diced qui sttb /hhaiaibus 
queniies turn, Rea magne, jamdadsm proms jacet, 
ct prospratusV*^ 

1 Left any lady or gmitieinan ihould fumeot tlicro k sn^ht 
of mystery concealed under the lertencet printed in Ituiloi, 
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This last tribute to his polemical powers com- 
pleted James’s bappincBs, whicli Utito triumph of 
exhibiting his erudition had already raised to a 
considerable height. 

He rubbed bis bands^ snapped his fingers, 
fidgeted, chuckled, exclaimed — **Euge / beUe / djd- 
lime/” and turning to the Bishops of Exeter and 
Oxford, who stood behind him, he said, — Ye see, 
my lords, no bad specimen of our Scottish Latinity, 
with which language we would all our subjects 
» of England were as well imbued as tliis, and other 
youths of honourable birth, in our auld kingdom ; 
also, we keep the genuine and Homan pronuncia- 
tion, like oilier learned nations on the continent, 
sae that we hold communing with any scholar in 
the universe, who can but si^k the Lathi tonmio ; 
whereas ye, our Icamod subjects of England, have 
introduced into your universities, otherwise most 
learned, a fashion of pronouncing like unto the 
I ‘ttippit foot and clippit foot* of the bride in tiic 
fai^ tale, wliilk manner of speech, (take it not 
amiss that 1 be round with you) can be under- 
stood by no nation on eartli saving yourselves ; 
whereby Latin, quoad Angloi, ceasetli to bo com- 
tnunu lingua^ the general dragoman, or interpreter, 
between all the wise men of the earth.’* 

The Bisliop of Exeter bowed, as in acquiescence 
to the royal censure ; but bo of Oxford stood up- 
right, as mindful over what subjects bis see ex- 
tendi, and as being equally willing to become food 
I for fagots in defence of tlic Latinity of tlie uuiver- 
j sity, as for any article of his religious creed. 

! Tlio King, without awaiting an answer from 
I either prelate, proceeded to question Loi*d I^igel, 

I but in the vernacular tongue, — Weel, niy likely 
I Alumnus of tlie Muses, and what make you so for 
i from the north !” 

“ To pay my homage to your Majesty,” said the 
young nobleman, kneeling on one knee, ** and to 
lay before you,” he added, ** tliis luy humble and 
dutiful Supplication.” 

The presenting of a pistol would certainly have 
stai’tled King James more, but could (setting apart 
I the fright) hardly have been more uiipleasing to his 
; indolent disposition. ^ 

; "And is it even so, man 1” said he; "and can 
! no single man, were, it but for the rarity of the 
i case, ever ooino up frae Scotland, excepting ex pro^ 
posito — on set purpose, to see what lie can make 
out of his loviug Sovereign t It is but three days 
syne, that we had weel-nigh lost our life, and put 
three kingdoms into dule-weeds, from tlie over 
I baste of a clumsj^handed peasant, to thrust a 
paokot into our hand, and now wo are beset by 
the like impediment in our very Court To our 
Secretary with tliat gear, my lord — to our Secre- 
te^ with tliat goar.’^ 

"I have already offered my humble Suppli- 
cation to your Majesty’s Secretary of State,” said 
Lord Glcnvarloch— "but it seems———” 

" That he would not receive it, 1 warrant 1” sud 
die King, interrupting him; "by my saul, our 
Secretary kens that pomt of king-craft, called re- 
fusing, better than we do, and will look at notlii^ 
but what he likes hiniseU— I tliink 1 wad niakera 
better Socretaxy to him thaf i ho to me. — Weel, 

tliey will be pleased to undmland, that tHwy contain <MiIy a 
few oonunODplace Liitln phniwi. rclofins to tlie ahite of lettcni 
III Holland, wlUcli neltlier dcecrvOb nor would ondurc, a lUeral 
InuuJation. 


xny lord, you are wrioome to London ; and, as ye 
seem an acute and learned youtli, I advise ye to 
turn your neb northwrard as soon as ye like, and 
settle yoursell for a wliile at Saint Andrews, and we 
will be right glad to lipar that you prosper in your 
studios. — /Aca7ft6tf« remis fortUer. 

While the King spoke, he held tlie petition of 
the young lord carelessly, like one who only delayed 
till the supplicant’s back was turned, to throw it 
away, or at least lay it aside to be no more looked 
at. The petitioner, who read this iu his cold and 
indifferent looks, and in the manner in which lio 
twisted and crumpled together the paper, arose 
with a bitter sense of auger and disappointment, 
made a profound obeisance, and was about to re- 
tire hastily. But Lord Iluntinglcn, who stood by 
him, checked his intention by an almost impercep- 
tible touch upon the skirt of his cloak, and Nigel, 
taking the hint, retreated only a few steps from the 
royal presence, and then made a pause. In tlie 
meantime, Lord lluutingicu kneeled before James, 
in his turn, and said — " May it please your Ma- 
jesty to remember, that upon one certain occasion 
you did promise to grant me a boon every year of 
your sacred life V* \ 

" 1 mind it weel, man,” answered James, " 1 
mind it weel, and good reason why — it'woa when 
you unclasped the fause traitor liutlivoii’s fangs 
fram about our royal iiiroat, and drove your dirk 
into him like a tiiio subject. We did tlien, as you 
remind us, (wliilk was unnecessary,) being partly 
beside ourselves witli joy at our liberation, promise 
we would grant you a free boon every year ; wliilk 
promise, on our Coming to meiiseful. possession of 
our royal faculties, wo did confirm, restrieiirf. 
always and eouditioiuUiterf that your lordship^ 
demaud should be such as we, iu om* royal discre- 
tion, should think reasonable.” 

" Even so, gracious Sovereign,” said the old 
Earl, " and may 1 yet farther crave to know if 1 
have ever exceeded tlic bounds of your royal bene- 
volence ?” 

" By my word, man, no !” ^id the King ; " 1 
cannot remember you have asked much for your- 
self, if it be not a dog, or a hawk, or a buck out of 
our ^lark at Theobald’s, or such like. But to what 
serves tliis prafacc ?” 

" To tho boon which 1 am now to ask of your 
Grace,” said Lord Huutingicn; "which is, tliat 
your Majesty would bo pleased, on tlie instant, to : 
look at Uie placet of Lord Glcnvarlo^i, and do upon I 
it what your own just and royal nature shall think 
meet and just, without reference to your Secie- 
tary or any other of your CounciL” 

" By iny saul, my lord, tliis is strange*,” said 
the King ; " ye ai*o pleading for tlio soil of your 
enemy!” 

"Of one who teas iny enemy till your Awjesty 
made him my friend,” answered Lord Iluntiiigleu. 

" Weel spoken, my lox*d I” said Uie King ; " and 
witli a true ChrisUuii spirit. And, respecting tlie 
Supplication of this young man, 1 partly guess 
where tlie matter lies; and in plain troth 1 had 

t remised to George lleriot to bo good to the lad — 
lut tlieii, here tlie slioo piuclies. Steeiiio and Baby 
Charles cannot abide him— neitlier can your own 
son, my lord ; and so, niethiiiks, hcjiad better g«i 
down to Scotland bclui'e ho comes to ill luck by 
them.” _ 

1 tiKO Xvtfs If. TxrtI 
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** My fian, an it please your Majesty, so far as he Ye need not fear, my lord, that I edll ahttn to do 
fa concerned, sliall nof direct my doings,** said the justice to every man ; and, since' your lorddiip 
Earl, ^*i]or any ivild-headed young man of them will give me no help to take up this man in a more 
all.*’ peaceful manner— whilk, methmks, would he better 

**Wliy, neither diall they mine,** replied the for tlie young man, as 1 said before,— why— 'rince 
Monarch ; " by my father’s saul, none of them all it maun be so — ’sdeatli, 1 am a fine Kin^, man, 
shall play Ilox with me — I will do what I will, and he shall have his money, and redeem his land, 
and what I ought, like a free King.” and make a kirk and a miln of it, an he will.” JSo 

Your Majesty Will then grant me my boon t” saying, he hastily wrote an order on the SoottiBh 
said the Lord Huntinglcn. Exchequer for the sum in question, and then added, 

" Ay, marry will f — marry will I,” said the ” How they are to pay it, 1 see not ; but 1 warrant 
King ; " but follow me this way, man, where we he will find money on the order among the gold- 
i may be moro private.” smiths, who can find it for every one but me. — 

He led Lord Huntinglcn with rather a liiirried And now you see, my lord of Huntinglen, that 1 
' ^tep through the courtiers, all of whom gazed am neitlier an untrue man, to deny yon the boon 
I earnestly on this unwonted scene, as is the fashion whilk 1 became bound for, nor an Aiiab, to covet 
I of all courts on similar occasions. The King passed Naboth’s vineyard ; nor a mere nose-of-wax, to ho 
into a little cabinet, and hade, in the first moment, twisted this Way and that, by favourites ana oonn- 
Lord Huntinglen lock or bar the door ; but couu- scllors at tlieir pleasure. 1 think 3 ’ou will grant 
termanded his direction in tlie noxt, saying, — now that 1 am none of tliose I” 

" No, no, no — bread o* life, man, 1 am a free King ** You arc my own native and noble Prineef,” 
—will do whnt 1 will and what 1 should — 1 am said Huntinglen, as he knelt to kiss tlie royal hand 
jititut €t tencut propotiti, man— nevertlieless, keep — just and generous, whenever ^'Oii listen to the 
by the door, Lord Huntinglen, in case Stecnio workings of yonr own heart.** 

^.hould come in with his mad humour.” ” Ay, ay,** said the King, laughing good-naturedly, 

** Oh, my poor master 1” groaned the Earl of aa he raised his faithful servant from the mund, 
I Huntinglen. ^ When 3 *on were in 3 *our own cold that is what ye all say when I do any ming to 
country, you had warmer blood in your veins.” please ye. There— there, take the sign-manual, 
The King hastily looked over the petition or and away with you and this young fellow. I won- 
momorial, every now and then glancing his eyo to- der Stccnie and Baby Charles havo not broken in 
I wards the door, and then sinking it hastily on the on us before now.” 

j paper, ashamed that Lord Uuntinglen, whom he Lord Huntinglen hastened from tlie cabinet, fore- 
I respected, should suspect him of timidity. seeing a scene at which he was unwilling to be 

j **To jmnt the truth,” he said, after ho had present, butwhich sometimes occurred when Jamss 
I finished liis hasty perusal, " tliis is a liard case ; roused himself so far as to exert his own free-will, 
I and harder than it was I'epresented to me, though 1 of whidi he boasted so much, in spite of that of 
; had some inkling of it before. And so the lad his imperious favourite Steonie, as he called ^he 
only wants payment of the siller due from us, in B^ke of Buckingham, from a supposed reserobL-oe 
order to reclaim his patenia) estate 1 But then, betwixt his very handsome countenance, and that 
Huntinglen, the lad will — *uid witli which the Italian artists represented die pp- 

wliy burden himsell with sao mony acres of barren toraartyr Stephen. Tn fact, the haughty favonrito, 
woodland 1 let die land gang, man, let the land who had the unusual good fortune to stand as high 
; Steeiiie has the promise of it from our Scot- in the opinion of the heir-apparent as of die exist- 
tisli Chancellor — it is the best hunting-ground in ing monareli, had considerably diminished in his 
Scotland— and Baby Charles and Steenie want to xtspect towaids tiie latter ; and it wa« apparent, to 
kill a buck tlirre diis next rear — dioy maun hae die more shrewd conrdera. that James endured 
the land* they maun hao the land ; and our debt his domination rather from habit, timidity, and 
shall be paid to the young man plack and bawbee, a dread of encountering his stormy pissioiii, than 
and he may havo the spending of it at our Court ; from any heartfelt continuation of yegard towards 
or if he has such an card hunger, wouna I man, him, whose greatness had been the work of his 
we *11 stuff hisestomabli with English land, which own liands. To save himself the pain of seeiDg 
is worth twice at much, ay, ten times as mueh, as ifhat was likely to take place on die Dnlm'a reinm, 
these accursed hills and Iienglis, and mosses and and to preserve the King from die additional bum!- 
muii^ that he is sao keen after.” Ration which tlie presenoe of such a witness must 

All this while the poor King ambled up and have occasioned, the Earl left the cabinet as 
down the apartment in a piteous state of uneer- speedily as posrible, having first earefiiRy pocketed 
tainty, which was made more ridiculous by his the important rign-manual. 
sliambling circular mode of managing his legs, and No sooner hM he entered the pre se nce-room, 
his ungainly fashion on such occasions of fiddling than he hastily sou^t Lord CBenvarloeh, who had 
with the bunqhes of ribbons which fastened the withdrawn into the embrasure of one of the Win* 
lowTr part of his dress. dows, from tiie general gase of men who seemed 

Lord ITiintiiiglen listened with great composure, dispo^ only to aflbrd him the notice which arises 
and answcml, An it please your Majesty, there from surprise and curiosity, and, taking him by 
was an answer yielded ^ Naboth when Ahab tl^e arm, without speaking, led Ijim out of the pre- 
coveted his vineyard— * The Lord forbid that^l sinice-chamber into, tiie first antecoom. Heretiiey 
should give the inheritsneo of my fathers unto found the worthy goldBmitii,.!irho approached them 
tiiee.* ” . with looks of curiosiiy, whi& were rnia^cd’l^ the 

^ Ey, my lord — ey,iny lord !” ejaculated James, old lord, who said hastily, ** All is wdL— la your 
while all the colour mounted botii to his cheek and ham in waiting I” Heriot akiswered in the affir* 
nose ; ” 1 hope ye mean not to teach me divinity t mativc. **Then,** said Lmti Huntin^lco, **yon 
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■hall give me a eaat in it, m the watermen nj^and 
J, in requital, will give you both your dinner ; for 
we must have some conversation together.’* 

They both followed the Earl without speaking, 
and were in the second anteroom when the impor- 
tant annunciation of the ushers, and tlie hasty 
murmur with whidi all made ample way as thio 
company repeated to each other, — The Duke 
— tlie Duke 1 ” made them aware of the approaeli 
*of the omnipotent favourite. 

He entered, that unhappy minion of court favour, 
sumptuously dressed in the picturesque attire whicli 
will live for ever on tlie canvass of Vandyke, and 
whidi marks so wdl the proud age, when aristo- 
cracy, Uiough undermined and nodding to its fall, 
still, by external show and profuse expense, endea- 
voured to assert its paramount superiority over 
tlie inferior orders. The handsome and command- 
ing countenance, stately form, and graceful action 
and manners of the Duke of Buckingham, made 
him become that picturesque dress beyond any man 
of his time. Ab present, however, liis countenance 
Kccmed discomposed, his dress a little more disor- 
dered than became tlie place, bis step hasty, and 
j liis voice imperative. 

! All marked the angry spot upon liis brow, and 
I Imre back sn suddenly to make ivay for him, tliat 
tlie Karl of Huntingleii, wdio affected no extraordi- 
nary haste on tlie occasioii, with liis companions, 
who could not, if they would, have decently left 
him, remained as it were by tliemselves in the 
middle of tlie room, and in Uie very path of tlie j 
angry favourite. lie touched his cap sternly as 
he looked on Iluntingleii, but itiibonneted to Heriot, 
and sunk his beaver, with its shadowy plume, as low 
as the floor, with a profound air of mock respect. 
Ill returning his greeting, which he did simply and 
unaffectedly, the citizen only said, — "Too much 
courtesy, my lord duke, is often the reverse of 
kindne.ss.** 

I grieve you sliould think so. Master Heriot,*' 
answered tlic Duke ; " I only meant, by my ho- 
mage, to claim your protection, sir — your patro- 
nage. You are become, 1 understand, a solidtor 
of suits— a promoter — an undertaker — a fauter 
of court suitors of merit and quality, w'ho chance 
to be peunylesa. 1 trust your bags will bear you 
out in your new boast.*’ 

" lliey will bear me the farther, my lord duke,” 
answered tlie goldsmith, " tliat my boast* is but 
amall.” 

" Oh, 3 0 Q do yourself less ilian justice, my good 
Master Meriot,” continued Uie Duke, in the same 
tone of irony; "you have a marvellous court- 
faction, to be tlie son of an Edinburgh tinker. 
Have goodness to prefer me to the knowledge .of 

tlie high-boni nobleman who is honoured and advan- 
teged by your patronage.” 

" That sliall be my task,” said Lord Huntinglen, 
sith emphasis. " My lord duke, 1 desire you to 
kn^ Nigel Ohfhunt, Lord Glenvarloch, represen- 
tative of one of the most andent and powerful 
baronial houses in Scotland — Lord Glenvarloch, 1 
preseni you to his Grace the Duke of Buckingliam,. 
representative of Sir Geone Villieis, Knight, of 
Brookeaby, in the county ofLeieeater.” ^ 

The Duke coloured atill more hi|^i as he bowed 
ta Lord Gksuvarloch aeomfidly, a conrteay which 
the other returned haughtily, and with restrained 
indignation. . " We kti 6 w ei^ oUier, then,” aaid 


the Duke, after a moment’s pause, and as it lie 
had seen somctliing in the 3 *oung nobleman wliidi 
merited more serious notice tiian the bitter railler}' 
with which he commenced — " we know each other 
— and you know me, my lord, for j’our enemy.” * 

" I tliank you for your plainness, iny lord do ke,” 
replied Nigel; "an open enemy is lietter than a 
hollow friend.” 

“ Pop 3 'ou, my Lord Huntinglen,” said tlie Duke, 

" metliinks you liave but now overstepped the limf tM 
of the indulgence pennitted to you, as tlic fatiitr 
of the Prince’s friend, and my own.” 

" By iny word, my lord duko,” replied tlie Earl, 

" it is easy for any one to outstop boundaries, of 
the existenco of which he was not aware. It is 
iioitlier to secure my protection nor approbation; 
tliat my son keeps such exalted company.” 

" Oil, my lord, we know yon, and indulge you,” 
said the Duke ; " you arc one of those who pre- 
sume for a life-long upon the merit of one good 
action.” 

"In faitli, iny lord, and if it lie so,” said tlie old 
Earl, ‘‘ 1 have at least the advantage of such as 
prosiimc more tlian 1 do, nitiiout haiMiig done any 
itciion of merit whatever. But 1 mean not to 
qnaiTel witli you, iny lord we can neither be 
friends nor enemies — you liave your path, and 1 
have mine.” 

Buckiiigliam only replied by tlirowing on his 
bonnet, and shaking its lofty plume with a careless 
and scornful toss of tlic lieM. 'i'hey parted tlius ; 
the Duke walking onwards through the apart- 
ments, and the others leaving the palace and repair- 
ing to Whitehall stairs, where tliey embarked on 
bcKifd the barge of tiio citizen. I 


CHAPTER X. 

Bid not tli^' forfimfi troll upon the wheels 
Of yonder dancing cubes of mottled bone ; 

And drown It not. like Egypt's rovnl harlot, 
llfaaolving her rich pearl in tlio bmniird nliic*ciip. 

These are tlie arts. j.ot)iario, which sJirink acres 
Into brief yards — bring sterling pounds to fartliinga 
Credit toiitfnmj; and thepoor giill, 

Who might have lived an lionour'ii. easy life. 

To ruin, and an unregarded grave. 

37if OtanpcM. 

When they were fairly eir.barkcd on tlie Tliamoa, 
the Earl took from his pocket tlic Supplieatioii, j 
and, pointing out to George Herioi the royid war- 
rant indorse tlicrcon, asked him, if it were in due 
and regular form t The wortiiy citizen hastily 
road it over, thrust forth his hand aa if to ron- 
gratulato tlie Lord Glenvarloch, then checked him- 
self, pulled out his barnacles, (a present from old 
David liamsay,) and again perused the waii^ 
with the most business-like and witical^ attention. 

" It is strictly correct and formal,” Jie said, looking 
to the Earl of Huntinglen; "and I sincerely re- 
joice at it.” 

" I doubt notliing of its formality,” said tlie Earl, 

" the King understands businoas well, and, if lie 
docs not practise it often, it is only bmuse indo- 
lence obscures parte wliieh are naturally well qua- 
lified for the discharge of afiain. But wlipt is next 
to be done for our young friend. Master Hcriott 
You know how I am eircumataneed. Scottish lords 


J 


1 See Nets 1. Biukino^uun, 
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filing at tlie Englisli Court hare aeldom command " But where shall wo find a person in London 
of money ; yet, uiiloss a sum can be proscntly fit to di:aw the necessary writings 1*’ said tlio Earl, 
raised on this warrant, matters standing as you ** If my old friend Sir John Skeiio of Halyards bad 
hastily hinted to me, the mortgage, wadset, or wliat- lived, we should have had his odvico ; but time 

ever it is called, will be foreclosed.** pre^ases, and ’* 

^‘Tt is true,’* said Heriot, in some embarrass- *‘l know,** said Ilcriot, ^*an orphan lad, a 
ment ; " there is a lar^ sum wanted in redemption scrivener, tliat dwells by Temple-Bar ; he can draw 
— yet, if it is not raised, tliere will be an expiry deeds both after the English and Scottish fashion, j 
of tho legd, as our lawyers call it, and the estiite and I have trusted him often in matters of weight 
will be evicted.” I and of importance. I will send one of myserving-^ 

"My noble — myworthy friends, who liave taken | men for him, and tho mutual deeds may be exe- 
uj) my cause so undeservedly, so nnexiiectodly,** j cuted in your lordship’s presence ; for, as tilings 
said Nigel, " do not let me be a burden on your stand, there should be no delay.** His lordaliip 

kindness. You have already done too iiiucli whore readily assented ; and, as they now landed upon 

nothing was merited.*’ the private stairs leading down to tlio river from 

• " Peace, man, peace,” said Loi'd Hniitinglcn, the gardens of tho handsome hotel wliicli lie iuha- 
" aifd let old Heriot and mo puzzle this scent out. bited, the messenger was dcsx>atched wiUiout loss of 
lie is about to open — hark to him !** time. 

" My lord,” said the citizen, " the Duke of Buck- Nigel, who had sat almost stupified while tlieSe 
ingham sneers at our city money-bags ; yet they zealous friends volunteered for him in airanging ; 
can sometimes open, to prop a filling and a noble tho measures by which his fortune was to be dis- 
house.” embari'assed, now made another ea^r attempt to 

" Wo know they can,” said Lord Hiintingicn force upon them his broken expressions of tlianks 
— mind not Buckingliam, he is a Peg-a-Kamsay and gi'atitudc. But he was again silenced by Lord 
— and now for tlic remedy.” Iluntiiiglcii, who declared he would not hear a word 

" I partly hinted to Lord Glcnvarloch already,” on that topic, and proposed instead, tliat they should 
said Heriot, " that tlio redemption money might take a turn in tlio pleached alloy, or sit upon the 
be advanced upon such a warrant as the present, stone bench wliich overlooked the Thames, until 
and I will engage my honour that it can. But then, his son’s arrival should give tlio signal for dinner, 
hi order to secuiw the lender, he must come in "I desire to introduce Dalgarno and Lord Glcn- 
the shoes of the ci'editor to whom he advances pay- varloch to each other,” ho said, " as two who will 
ment.” be near neighbours, and T trust will be more kind 

" Come in his shoes 1” replied tho Earl ; " Why, ones than tlicdr fathci*s were formerly. There is 
what have boots or slioo:* to do with this matter, but tlireo Scuts miles betwixt tlio castles, and the 
iny good friend V* turrets of the one are visible from the battlements 

"It is a law phrase, ray lord. My c.\|Ksrience of the other.” 
has made me pick up a tew of them,” said Heriot. The old Earl was silent for a moment, and ap- 
" Ay, and of better things along with thorn, ' peai*ed to muse upon the recollections which tlie 
Master George,” replied Lord Huutiiigloii ; " but vicinity of tlie castles had summoned up. 
what means it 1” " Does Lord Dalgamo follow tho Court to New- 

" Simply tiiis,” resumed the citizen ; "that the market next week V* said Heriot, by way of remov- 
tender m this money will transact with the holder iiig the conversation. 

! of tho mortgage, or wadset, over tho estate of Glen- " He proposes so, 1 think,” answered ItOi-d Uuiit- 
varlocli, and obtain from him such a conveyance inglcn, relapsed into his reverie for a minute or two, 
to his right as sli^l leave the lands pledged for tlie and then addressed Nigel somewhat abruptly — 
debt, in case the warrant upon the Scottish Ex- " My young friend, when you attain posseasion of 
chequer should prove unproductive. lfear,mtlns your iiilierituiicc, as 1 hope you soon will, « trust 
uncertainty of public credit, that, witliout some you will not add one to tlie idle followers ul tlie 
such counter security, it will be very diilicult to Court, but reside on your patiimonial estate, clieiusli 
find so lai'ge a sum.” your ancient tenants, relievo and assist your poor 

" Ho la !’* smd the Earl of Huntinglen, " halt kinsmen, protect the poor against subalterii oppres* 
tliere! a thought s^kes me. — What if the new aioii, and do what our faUiers used to do, wiUi 
creditor sliocld admire tlie estate as a hunting-field, fnwni* lights and witli Ifyu mnanii tlian wn Iiava.” 
as much as my I^ord Grace of Buckingham seems " And yet the adviee to keep the country,” said 
to do, and slionld wiali to kill a buck there in tlio Heriot, " comes from am ancient and eonstaiU drua* 
summer season t It seems to me, that on your plan, ment of the Court.” 

Master George, our new friend will bo as well en- " From an old courtier, indeed,” sai I Uie Eoi'l, 
titled to block Lord Glenvarloch out of his iiiheri- " and the first of my family that coulil sai write 
tance as die present liolder of the mortgage.” himself — my gray beard falls on a cainhric ru^ 

The citizeit .laughed. " I will engage,” he said, mid a silken doublet -—my father’s dcBceiulo«l ii|Km 
" that the keenest sportsman to whom I may apply a buff coat and a breastplate. 1 would not tliat 
on this occasion, shall not have a thought beyond these days of battle returned ; but 1 should love 
the Lord Mayor’s Easter-hunt, in Epping-Forost. well tef make tlio oaks of my old forest of Dalgarno 
But your lordsliip’a caution is reaBonalne. The ring once more with lialloo, and horn, and hound, 
creditor must bo bound to allow Lord Glcnvorlocii and to have the old stono-orched liall return die 
sufficient time to redeem his estate by means of tlio hearty sliuut of my vaiisals and tenautsj as the 
royal warrant, and must wave in his favour tlie bicker and the quaigh walked their rounds amongst 
riMt of instant foreclosure, wrhieh may be, 1 should tliem. £ should like to see die broad Tay once 
dunk, the more easily mahaTOd, as tho right of more before 1 die — not even tl^ Thornes can 
redemption must be exercised in his own name.” match it, in iny mind.” 




barely, my lord/* eaid tiie eitizen, **aU this 
might be easily done it costs but a moment’s 
resolution, and the journey of some brief days, and 
you will be where you desire to be — what is there 
to prevent you 1” 

Habits, Master George, habits,” replied the 
Earl, " which to young men aro like thread of silk, 
so lightly are' they worn, so soon broken; but 
I which bang on our old limbs as if time had stiffened 
them into gyves of iron. To go to Scotland for a 
» brief space were but labour in vain ; and when I 
think of abiding tliere, t cannot bring myself to 
i Itiave my old Master, to whom I fancy myself some- 
times useful, and whoso weal and wo 1 liave shared 
for so many years. But Dalgamo sliall be a Scot- 
tifdi noble.” 

" Has ho visited the Nortli t” said Heriot. 

^ He was tliere last year, and made such a report 
of the country, that tho Prince has expressed a 
■ longing to see it.” 

! ^ Lord Dalgamo is in high grace with his High- 

; ness, and the Duke of Buckingham !” observed tlie 
I goldsmith. 

"Ho is so,” answered the Earl, — "I pray it 
I may be for tlie advantage of them all. The Prince 
! is just and equitable in his sentiments, tliough cold 
’ and stately in bis manners, and very obstinate in 
j ins most trifling purposes; and tlie Duke, noble 
i and gallant, and generous and open, is flery, ambi- 
I tious, and impetuous. Dalgamo has none of these 
faults, and such as lie may have of his own, may 
perchanoo bo corrected by the society in wliich he 
- moves. — See, here ho coinca.” 

I Lord Dalgamo accordingly advanced from the 
I farther end of the alley to the bench on which his 
' father and his guests were seated, so tliat Nigel 
I Vad full leisure to peruse his countenance and | 
' dgure. Ho was dressed point-device, and almost ! 
to extremity, in tlie splendid fa.shion of the time, | 
which suited well witli his a/re, probably about five- | 
and-twenty, with a noble form and fine counte- 
nance, in which last could easily bo traced tho 
manly features of his father, but softened by a more 
habitual air of assiduous courtesy than tho stubborn 
old Earl bad over condescended to assume towards 
I the world in general. In otiier respects, his address 
j was gallant, free, and unencumbered either by pride 
or ceremony — far remote certainly from the charge 
either of haughty coldness or forward impetuosity; 
and so far his tatlior had justly freed him from 
tho marked faults which lie ascribed to the man- 
itei^n of the Prince and his favourito Buckingham. 

While tho old Earl presented his young aoquaint- 
iitioe Lord Glenvarloch to his son, a.H ono whom he 
would have him love and honour, Nigel marked tlio 
countenance of Lord Dalgamo closely, to see if he 
could detect auglit of that secret dislike which the 
ifiog had, in ono of his broken expostulations, 
^med to intimate, as arising from a clashing of 
Interests betwixt his new friend and tiie mat Buck- 
ingham. But nothing of this was visible ; on the 
Qontrary, Lord Dalgamo reoeived his new acquaint- 
anoe with tlie open frankness and courtesy which 
makes conquest at once, when addressed to the fecl- 
iags of an ingenuous young man. 

It need hcffdly be told that his open and friendly 
address met ejiually ready and cheerful acceptation 
from Nigel Ofifaunt. For many months, and while 
a youth not much above two-and-twenty, he had 
been mstniined by circumsfances from the con- 


versation of his equals. When, on his father's sud* 
den death, ho left the Ldw Countries for Scotland, 
ho had found himself involved, to all appearance 
inextricably, with the details of the law, all of which 
threatened to end in the alienation of the patrimony 
which should support his hereditary rank. His 
term of sincere mourning, joined to injured pride, 
and the swelling of the heart under unexpected and 
undeserved inisfortuno, together witli tlie uncer- 
tainty attending tlie issue of iiis affairs, had induced 
the young Lord of Gleuvarlucli to live, while in 
Scotland, ill a very )>rivate and reserved manner. 
How ho had passed Ids time in Loudon, the reader 
is acquainted with. But this melandioly and se- 
cluded course of life was neither agreeable to his 
age nor to his temper, which was genial and sociable, 
lie hailed, therefore, with aincere pleasure, tiie 
approaches wliich a young man of his own age and 
rank made towards him; and, when he h^ ex- 
changed with Lord Dalgamo some of tliose words 
and signals by which, as surely as by tliose of free- 
masonry, yoiuig people recognize a mutual wish to 
be agreeable to each other, it seemed as if the two 
noblemen liod been acquainted for some time. 

Just as tiiis tacit intercourse had been established, 
ono of Lord Huntingleu’s attendants came down the 
alloy, mai'shalliug onwards a man dressed in black 
buckram, wlio followed him with tolerable speed, 
considering that, according to his sense of reverenco 
and propriety, he kept his body bent and parallel 
to tlio horizon from the moment that ho came in 
siglit of the company to which he was about to be 
prcsmtcil. 

" Who is this, you cuckoldy knave,” mid the old 
Lord, whg^liad retained tlie keen appetite and im- 
patience of a Scottish Bainiii even during a long 
alienation from his native country ; " and why dues 
John Cook, with a mmTain to him, keep back 
dinner 1” 

" I believe we are ourselves responsible for tins 
person’s intrusion,” said George Heriot; "this is 
tlio scrivener whom we desired to see. — Look up, 
man, and see us in tlie^ face ai^ ^ honest man 
should, instead of bearing tliy noddlu cliarged 
against us tlius like a battcring-i*um.” 

The scrivener did look up accordingly, witli tlie 
action of an automaton which suddenly obeys tlie 
impulse of a pressed spring.* But, strange to tell, 
not even tho haste he had made to attend Ids pat- 
ron’s mandate, a business, as Master Heriot’s mes- 
sage expreraed, of weight and impcrtance — nay, 
not even the state of depression in which, out of 
sheer humility doubtless, he had liis head stooped 
to tiie eartii, from tiie moment ho had trod tiie 
demesnes of tiie Earl of Huntiuglcn, Jiad called 
any colour into his countenance. Tlie^ dwips stood 
on his brow from haste and toil, but his cheek was 
still pale and tallow-coloured as before ; nay, what 
seemed stranger, liis very hair, when he rais^ 
his head, hung down on either cheek as strai^t 
and sleek and undisturbed as It was when we first 
introduced him to our readun^ seated at his quiet 
and bumble desk. ^ ^ , 

' Lord Dalgamo could not forbear a stifled laugh 
at the ridicidoiis and puritanical figui'e which pro- 
sented itself like a starved anatomy to tlie company, 
and whis^red tho some time into Lord Glvu- 
varlocli’s ear— 

•• Tlio devil dnmn t1«eo blank, tlion crcAiD-faeed loon* 

Wiicre gut’M tliou tliat aomv-luuk ?*' 
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Kigel was too little acquainted with the English 
stage, to understand a quotatioin which had already 
grown matter of common allusion in London. Lord 
balgamo saw tliat he was not understood, and con- 
tinued, ^ That fellow, by his visage, sSioold either 
be a saint, or a most hypocritical ro^e — and such 
is my exoclleut opinion of human nature, ttiat J 
alwa^w musjpci the worst. But tliey seem deep in 
business, will you take a turn with mo in tlie 
garden, my lord, or will you remain a member of 
the fserious condave V* 

“ Witli you, my lord, most willingly,” said Nigel ; 
and they were taming away accordingly, when 
Gecnge Heriot, with tlie formality belonging to liis 
station, obaenred, that, ^ as their business concerned 
I^rd Olenvarloch, he liad better remain, to make 
himself master of it, and witness to it.” 

” My presence is utterly needless, my good lord ; 
— and, my best friend. Master Heriot,” said the 

S nobleman, " 1 sliall understand notliing the 
for cumbering you with my ignorance in 
these matters ; and can only say at the end, as I 
now say at tlic beginning, iliat 1 dare not take the 
helm out of the hand of Uie kind pilots who have 
already guided my course within sight of a fair 
and unhoped-for liaven. Wliatever you recom- 
mend to me as lilting, I shall sign and seal ; and 
the import of the deeds I shall better learn by 
a brief explanation from Master Heriot, if he wiU 
! hestow so much trouble in my behalf, tlian by a 
thousand learned words and law teims from this 
I person of skill.” 

I ” He is right,” said Loi'd Huntinglcn ; f our 
I young friend is right, in confiding these matters 
I to you and me. Master George Heriot>-~he has not 
j misplace^ his confidence.” 

Master (George Heriot cast a long look after 
tlie two young noblemen, who had now walked 
down the ally arm-in-arm, and at length said, 
” He batli nofy indeed, misplaced his confidence, 
ns your lordsliip well and truly says — but never- 
theless, he is not in the right path for it behoves 
every roan to become acquainted with his own 
affairs, so soon as he haili any tliat aro worth 
attending to.” 

When he i.ad made tliis obsorvation, they applied 
themselves with tlie scrivener, to look into vari- 
ous papers, and to direct in what manner writings 
should be 4rawn, which might at once afford sum- 
1 cient Boeurity to those who wore to advance the 
I money, and ad tlie same time preserve the right of 
I lie j’oung nobleman to redeem tlie family estate, 
provided he should obtain tlie means of doing so, 
bv tlie expected reimbursement from the Soottidi 
; >5xchequer, or otherwise. It is needless to enter 
! into tliose details. But it is not unimportant to 
• mention, as an illustration of cliaracter, that Heriot 
went into the most minute legal details witli a pro* 
cisimi which shewed that experience had anade 
him master iven of the intricacies of Soottisli con- 
veyancing ; and that the Earl of Huntinglcn, though 
far less acquainted with technical detail, suffoM 
no step of the business to pass over, until he had 
attained a general but distinct idea of its import 
' and its propriety. 

They seemed to be admirably imsonded in their 
benevolent intentions towards Uie roung Lord Glen- 
varloch, by tlie Aill and eagw aeaf of tlie serivener, 
whom Heriot had introduced to this piece of buu- 
iicsf^ the most' important whi^ Anorew had ever 


transacted hi his life, and ttie partieulars of which 
were moreover agitated in lus presence betweei. 
an actual earl, and one whose wealth and eliaraeter 
might entitle liim to be alderman of his ward^ if 
not to he lord mayor, in bis turn. 

While they were tlras in eager conversation on 
buriness, the good Earl even forgetting the calls 
of his appetite, and the delay of dinner, in his 
anxiety to eee that the scrivener received proper 
instructions, and that all was rightly weighed and 
considered, before dismissing him to engross the * 
necessary deeds, the two young men walked to* 
gether on the terrace which overhung the river, 
and talked on the topics which Lrad Dalgarno, tlii> 
eldest, and tlie most experien^d, tlionght mosi 
likely to interest his new friendl 

These naturally regarded the pleasures attending 
a court life ; and Lord Dalgarno expressed much 
surprise at iiiidcrstanding Siat Nigel proposed an 
instant return to Scotland. 

** You are jesting with me,” ho said. " All tlie 
Court rings — it is needless to mince it — witli tlie 
extraordinary success of your suit — agadnst die 
liigheat interest, it is arid, now influencing the 
horizon at Whitehall. Men think of you ^ talk 
qf you — fix their eyea on you — ask each other, 
who is this young Srottish lord, who has stepped 
80 far in a single day I Qliey augur, in whispers \ 
to each other, bow high and how far you may pusli 
your fortune — and lUl that you design to make of 
it, is, to return to Scotland, eat raw oatmeal e^kes, 
baked upon a peat-fire, have your hand siiaken by 
evezy loon of a blue-bonnet who chooses to dub 
you courin, though your relationship comes by 
Noah ; drink Scots twopenny ale, eat lialf-starved 
rod-deer venison, when you can kill ride upon a 
galloway, and be called my right hononrable and 
inaist wordiy lord.” 

** There is no gr^t gaiety in the prospect before 
me, 1 confess,” said Lord Glenvarloch, " even if 
your father and good Master Heriot riiould succeed 
in putting my affairs on some footing of plausible 
hope. And yet 1 trust to do somediing for my vas- 
sals, as my ancestors before me, and to teach my | 
children, as I have myself been taught, to make 1 
some personal sacrifice, if they be necemary, in | 
order to maintain witli dignity tlte utuation in which I 
they aro placed by Providence.” | 

Lord Dalgarno, after haviag once or twice stifled 
Ilia laughter during tliis spee<m, at length broke out | 
into a fit of mirth, so hearty and so reaistlesB, that, ! 
angry as he was, the call of sympathy swc»>t Nigel 
along with him, and, despite of himself, ho ooukl 
not forbear to Join in a burst of laughter, wbidi he 
tliought not only causeless, but almost irapwiinent. 

He soon recollected himself, however ; and said, 
in a tone qualified to allay Lord Dalgarno’s extreme 
mirth, ” This is all well, my lord ; but how am 1 to 
understand your niorriment 1” Lord Dalgarno only 
answered liim with redoubted peals of laughter, and 
at length held by Lord Olenvarlodi^ efoah, as if 
to prevent his (idling down on tbs gropnd, in tlte 
extremity of his convulsion. 

At length, while Nigel stood half abadted, half 
angry, at becoming tlius the subjedt of his new 
acquaintance's ridicols^ and was only restrained 
from expresBing Ida Tsoentment against dm son, by 
a sense of the obligations he owed the fiither. Lord 
Dalgarno recovered himself, and spoke in a half- 
broken vdee, Ilia eyes still rnmtilig widi tears. " i 
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mve yoor purdob, iny deatXord 
UAi thousand times do I crave your pardon. But 
that last picture of rural dijpiity, accompanied by 
your grave and angry surprise at my laugliing at 
what would have nuide any oourt-bred hound laughj 
that had hut so much as hayed the moon once from 
the oourt-yi^ at Whitehall, totally overcame me. 
Why, my liefest and dearest lord, 3’oa, a young 
and handimme fellow, with high bitih, a title, and 
the name of an estate, so well received by the King 
» at your first starting, as makes your fartlier progress 
scarce matter of doubt, if you know how to^ im- 
prove it — for the King has already said you are 
a * braw lad, and well studied in the more humane 
letters ’-7- you, too, whom all the women, and tiie 
very marked beauties of the court, desire to see, 
beomse you came from Leyden, were bom in Scot- 
land, and have gained a ha^-contested suit in Eng- 
land — ’YOU, I say, with a person like a prince, an 
rye of fire, and a wit as quick, to think of throwing 
your cards on tho table when tlie game is in your 
very hand, running back to the frozen nortli, and 
marrying — let me see a tall, stalking, blue-eyed, 

fair-skinned, bony wench, witli eighteen quarters 
in her scutcheon, a sort of Lot’s wife, newly de- 
scended from her pedestal, and with her to slitit 
yourself up in your tapestried cluimber I Uh, gad I 
r~ Swouns, I shall never survive the idea I” 

It is seldom that youth, howev^ high-minded, 
fs able, from mere strength of character and prin- 
ciple, to support itself sgaiust the force of ridicule. 
Half angry, half mortified, and, to say truth, half 
ashamed of his more manly and better purpose, 
Nigel was unable, and flattered himself it was un- 
necessary, to play the part of a rigid moral patriot, 
in presence of a young man whose current fluency 
if langui^, as well as his experience in the highest 
circles of society, gave him, in spite of Nigel’s 
better and firmer thoughts, a temporary ascendency 
over him. He sought, tlierefore, to compromise 
the matter, and avoid farther debate, by frankly 
owning, that, if to return to bis own country were 
not his choice, it was at least a matter- of necessity. 
** His affairs,” he said, " were unsettled, his income 
precarious.” 

" And where is he whose affairs are settled, or 
whose income is less than precarious, that iy to be 
found in attendance on the Court I” said Lo^ Dal- 
gamo; ** all are either losing or winning. Those 
who have wealth, come hitiier to get rid of it, while 
the happy gallants who, like you ahd I, dear Glen- 
varloon, have tittle or none, liave eve^ chance to 
be sliarers in their spoils.” 

” I have no ambition of that sort,” said Nigel, 
* and, if I had, 1 must tell you plainly. Lord Dal- 
gamo, lliave not the means to do so. 1 can scarce 
as yet call the smt 1 wear my own ; 1 owe it, and 
I do not blush to say BO, to tiie friendship of yonder 
good mati«” 

” 1 jrilL not laugh ag^n, if I can help it,” sgid 
Loiril Dalgamo. ” But, Lord 1 that yon should have 
gone to a wealthy goldsiAiih for your habit —why 
1 could have broumt yon to an honesty confiding 
tailor, who dtonld have furnished you with half-a- 
doien, merely.for love of tiie little word, * lordship,’ 
which yon place before ypur nsmo;— and tiien 
your BDldsnuth, if he be r^y a friendly goldsmitli, 
sltonld hare equipped you with such a purse oi &ir 
roae-noblos as would nave' bought yon thrioe as i 
many suits, or done better tilings for yoa<” j 


” I ^ not understand these fadiions, my lord,” 
said Nigel, his displeasure msstorinff his shame; 
”were 1 to attend the Court of my ^vercign, it 
should be wlien 1 could maintain, without diifting 
or borrowing, the dress and retinue which my rank 
requires.” 

** Which my rank requires I” said Lord Dal- 
gamo, repeating his last words ; ^ that, now, is as 
good as if my fattier had spoke it. I fani^ yon* 
would love to move to Court like him, followed by 
a round score of old blue-bottles, witli white lieads 
and red noses, aith bucklers and broadswords, 
whicli their hands, trembling betwixt age and strong 
wafers, can make no use of — as many huge silver 
badges on their arms, to sliow whose fools they are, 
as would furnish fortli a court cupboard of plate— ' 
rogues fit for nothing but to fill our autechambrirs 
v/ith the flavour of onions and genievre — pah !” 

” The poor knaves !” said Lord Glenvarlocli ; ' 
” they have served your father, it may be, in tbs 
wars. What would become of tlicm were he to 
turn them off!” 

” Why, let them go to the hospital,” said Dal- 
gamo, or to tiie bridge-end, to sell switches. The 
King is a better man tiian my fatlier, and you see 
those who have served in hit vrun do so every day ; 
or, when tlieir blue coats were well worn on^ tliey 
would make rare scarecrows. Here is a fellow, now, 
comes down the walk ; the stoutest raven dar^ not 
come witliin a yard of that copper nose. I tell you, 
tiiere is more service, as you will soon see, in my 
valet of the chamber, and such a lither lad as my 
page Liitin, tiian tiiere is in a score of tliese old 
memorials of tiie Douglas wars, ^ where tiiey cut 
each other’s throats for tiie chance of finding twelve 
pennies Seote on tiie person of tiie slain. ; Marry, ; 
my lord, to make amends, they will eat mouldy 1 
victuals, and drink stale ale, as if their bellies were j 
puncheons — But the dinner-bell is going to sound ; 
— hark, it is clearing its rusty throat, with a preli- 
minary jowl. That IB another clamorous relic of | 
antiquity, tiiat, were I piaster, should soon be at , 
the bottom of the Thames. How tlio foul fiend can j 
it interest the peasants and mechanics iu the Strand, 
to know that tiic Earl of Hiiiitinglen is sitting down | 
to dinner t But my fatlier looks our way — wc | 
must not be late for tiie grace, or we shall be in 
tlis^gnce, if you will forgive a quibble whidi would 
have made his Majesty laugh. You will find Us 
all of a piece, and, having been accustomed to eat 
in saiioers abroad, I am atiiamed you should wit- .. 
ness our larded capons, our mountains of beef, and 
oceans of brewis, as large qp Highland hills and 
lochs ; but you aliall see better diecr to-morrow. 
Where lodge you I I will call for you. I must 
your guide through the peopled desert, to certain 
enclumted lands, which you will scarce discover 
witiiout diart and pilot. Where lodge you I” 

” I^will meet you in Paul’s,” said Nigel, a good 
deal embamssed, " at any hour you please to 
name.” ^ 

« Oh, you would be private,” said tiie young lord; 
«Nay, fe$r not me— I will benomtroder. But 
we have attained this huge larder of flesh, fowl, and 
flsli. 1 marvel tiie oaken boards groan not under 
it.” 


1 TheenitieivU wan iraged by tiie Bcottiah^jbemns during 
tlie minority of Jame. VI. had thtonsmM*^ «»• 
in them by teeeelebnUed Jamea Douglaa Bart of Morton. Both 
ridmciecHted their priaonen irltbout mercy or favour. 
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They had indeed arrived in the dining-parlour of Look to it, Dalgamo^ for tlie honour of jur roof *a 
the mansion, where the table was auperahundantly eonoemed/’ 

loaded, and where the number^of attendants, to a Lord Dalgamo gave direetioim that the man 
certain extent, \'indicaied the sarcasms of the young should be attended to. Lord Glenvarloeh Und tlio 
nobleman. Tho chaplain, and Sir Mungo Mala- citizen, in the meanwhile, signed and interchanged, 
growtlier, were of tlie party. The latter compli- and tlius closed a transaction, of which the priii- 
niunted Lord Glenvarloeh upon the inipreuion he cipal party concerned understood little, save that it 
had made at Court. One would have tliought yo was under the management of a zealous and fi^ith- 
had brought tho applo of discord in your pouch, my ful friend, who undei'took tliat tlie money should bo 
lord, or that you were the very fire-bi-aiid of whilk fortlicoining, and the estate released from forfeiture. 
Althea w&s delivered, and that she had lain-iu in a by payment of the stipulated sum for which it stood 
barrel of gunpowder ; for tlie Kiug, and the Prince, pledge<l, and that at tho term of Lambinas, and at 
and the l^kc, have been by tlie lugs about ye, aud tho hour of noon, and beside the tomb of tlie re^nt 
BO have many more, that hcMuliia befot*e this blessed Earl of Murray, in the High Kirk of Saint Giles, 
day tliat there was such a man living on tlie face of ^ at Edinburgh, being tlie day and place assigned for 
tl\p earth.** • such redemption.* 

" Mind your victuals, Sir Mungo,” said tlie Earl ; | When this business was transacted, the old Earl 
** they get cold while you talk.** | would fain have renewed his cairousc ; but .^le citi- 

** Troth, and that needsna, my lord,” said tlie i zen, alleging the iinportanco of tho deeds he had 
Knight ; your lordship’s dinners seldom scald ' about him, and tlie business ho had to transact 
one’s moutli — the serving-men ara tnniing auld, • betimes the next morning, not only refused to return 
like ourscUs, niy lord, and it is i;ir between tlie to table, but carried witli him to his barge Lord 
kitchen and the ha*.” ! Olcnvarlocli, who might, perhaps^ have been other- 

With this little explosion of his spleen. Sir Mungo ‘ wise found more tractable, 
rtmiained satisfied, until the dishes wore removed, ■ When tliey were seated in the boat, and fairly 
when, fixing liis eyes on the brave new doublet of once more afloat in the river, George Heriot looked 
Lord Dalgamo, ho complinieiited him on his eco- hack seriously on tlie mansion 2iey had left — 
noiny, pretending to recognize it as tlie same which ; Tliere live,” he said, ** tlie old fashion and the 
his father had worn in Edinburgh in tlie Spanish ' new. The father is like a noble old broadsword, 
ambassador’s time. Lord Dalgamo, too much a but harmed with rust, from neglect and inactivity ; 
man of die world to be moved by any diing from the son is your modern rapior, well-mounted, fairly j 
such a quarter, proceeded to crack some nuts with ^t, and fashioned to die taste of the time — and it I 
great deliberation, as he replied, that the doublet is time must evince if tho metal be as good as the 
was in some sort his father’s, as it was likely to i show. God grant it prove so, says an old friend to 
cost him fifty ptiunds some day soon. Sir Mungo j die family.” 

forthwidr proceeded in his own way to convey diis • Nothing of consequence passed betwixt them, 
agreeable intelligence to the Earl, observing, that until Lord Glenvarloeh, landing at Paul's Wharf, 
his son was a letter maker of baigaiiis than his took leave of his friend the citizen, and retired to 
lordship, for he had luiught a doublet as rich as his own apartment ; where his attendant, Richie, 
diat his lordsliip wore when tho Spanish ainbas- . not a little elevated with the events of the day, and 
sador was at Holyrood, and it had cost him but ' witii die hospitality of Lord Huntinglen’s house- 
fifty pomids Scots ; — that was no fool’s bargain, my keeping, gave a most splendid account of diem to 
lord.” I die buxom Dame Nolly, who rejoiced to hear that 

** Pounds sterling, if you please. Sir Mungo,” the sun at length was sinning upon wliat Richie 
answered the Earl, ^mly ; and a fool’s bargain ; called die right side of tho hedge. | 

it is, in all the tenses. Dalgamo teas a fool when 
ho bought — I vil( be a fool when 1 pay —and you, 

Sir Mungo, craving your pardon, are a fool in jpree- 
eentif for speaking of what concerns you not” * 

So saying, die Earl addressed iiimself to die 
serious business of the table, and sent the wine 
around with a profusion which increased the hila- 
rity, but rather threatened the temperance, of the 
company, until their joviality was intemipted by 
the' annunciation that the scrivener had engrossed 
such deeds as required to be presently executed. 

Geoi^' Heriot rose from the table, observing, 
that wine-cups and legal documents were unseemly' 
nefghbours. The Earl asked the scrivener, if they 
had laid a trencher and set a cup for him in the 
buttery 1 and received the respectful answer, that 
Heaven forbid ho sliould be such an ungracious 
beast as to eat or drink until his lordsliip’s pleasure 
was performed. 

Thou shalt eat before thou goesA,” said Lord 
Huntiugicn ; **aiid 1 will, have dieo moreover, 
whether a cup of sock cannot bring some colour 
into these checks of thine. It were a shame to my 
household, thou sliouldst glide out into the Strand 
after such a spectre^fashion as thou now wearest — 


CHAPTER XI. 


Yuit aro not for tlie manner nor tliftloMiL > 

Tbejr liave their vicei now moat Uko to vlrtuei t 
Y ou cannot know them apart by any difference. 

They wear the wme clothei, eat the tame meat — 
tileep f* the Klf-saine bodi, ride in thoie coochee. i 

Or very like four lionm in a coocli, ; 

A» the best men and woiiion. ! 

Ilsur JoNSOx. j 

Off the following morning, while Nigel, his break- i 
fast finished, was thinking how he sliould employ ! 
the day, there was a litdo busdo upou the stairs | 
which attracted his attention, and presentiy entered | 
Dame Nelly, blushing lik6 scarlet, and eearoe able I 
to bring out — " A young nobleman,' sir^ — no one •; 
1688,” sho added, drawing her hand slight] v over 
her lipa^ " would be saucy— • a young nobkraan, 
sir, to await on you !’* 

I At eadi covenant In thoea doye of aeeuracy liad a epoeial 
place nominated for execution, tho tomb of tho Roger t KnrI j 
of Mtirmy in Stint GUes't Oiiurcb wai frcqunntly SMignod fbr 
thepurpoww 
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And idle xcta fullered into the little cabin by Lord 
Dalgarno, gay, easy, disembarraflaed, and appa- 
rently as much pleai^ to rejoin his new acquain- 
tance as if lio had found him in the apartments of 
a pnalaoe. Nigel, on the contrary, (for youth is slave 
TO such circumstances,) was di^untenanced and 
mortified at being surprised by so splendid a gallant 
ill a chamber, which, at the moment the elegant 
and high-dressed cavalier appeared in it, seemed 
to its inhabitant, yet lower, narrower, darker, and 
meaner tlian it had eve^ shewn before. He would 
have made some apology for the situation, but Ijord 
Dalgamo cut him sl-ort — 

“Not a word of it,** he said, “ not a single word 
— I kuo^ why you ride at anchor here — but I can 
keep counsel — so pretty a hostess would recom- 
mend worse quarters.*’ 

“ On my word — t>n my honour,” said Lord Glen- 
varloch 

“ Nay, nay, make no worda of tiie matter,” said 
Lord Didgarno ; “ 1 am no tell-tale, nor riiall I 
cross your walk : there is game enough in the 
forest, thank Heaven, and 1 can strike a doe for 
myself.” 

All this he said in so signiheant a manner, and 
the explanatioii which ho had adopted seemed to 
jmt Lord Glehvarloeh’s gallantry on so respectablo 
a footing, tliat Nigel ceased to try to undeceive 
him ; and less ashamed, perhaps, (for such is human 
weakness! of supposed vice than of real pover^*, 
chanmd the discmirso to something else, and left 
poor Hame Nelly’s reputation and his own at tho 
mercy of tho young courtier’s misconstruction. 

He offered refreshments witli some hesitation. 
Lord Dalgamo had long since breakfksted, but had 
/ust come from playing a set of tennis, he said, and 
would willingly taste a cup of the pretty hostess’s 
single beer. This was easily procured, was drunk, 
was commended, aud, as tlie hostess failed not to 
bring tlie cup herself. Lord Dalgamo profited by 
the opportunity to take a second and more atten- 
livo view of her, and then gravely drank to her 
husband’s health, with an almost imperceptible nod 
to Ix>rd Glenvarloch. Dame Nelly was much ho- 
noured, smoothed her apron down with her hands, 
and said — “Her John was greatly and truly ho- 
noured by their lordships — he was a kind, pains- 
taking man for his family, as was in tlie alley, or 
indeed, as far north as Paul’s Chain.” , 

She would have proceeded probably to state the 
difference betwixt their ages, as the only alloy to 
their nuptial happiness ; jSiut her lodger, who had 
no mind to be larther exposed to his gay friend’s 
raillery, gave her, contraiy to his wont^ a ngnal to 
leave the room. 

Lord Dalgamo looked after her, then looked at 
Glenvarloch, shook his head, and repeated the well- 
Known lines— 

y My lordf beware of Jeilou^^— 

It U the greeu-eyed moneler which doth make 
The meat It fe^ on.** 

“ Dat come,” he said, dmnging his tone, “ I know 
not why I ^ould w^ony you thus — I who have 
so many follies of my own, when I should rather 
make excuse for being hers at all, and tell you 
wherefore I came ” 

So saying, he reached a seat, and, placing an- 
other for Lord Glenvarloch, in spite m nis anxious 
haste to anticipate this act of courtesy, he pro- 
ceeded in the same tone of .easy fiuniliarity 


“ Wo are neighbours, my lord, and are just made 
known to each other. Now, 1 know enough of the 
dear North, to be well aware tliat Scotti& nelgli* 
hours must bo cither door friends or deadly ene- 
mies — must either walk hand in-haiid, or stand 
sword-point to sword-pemt ; so I clioosij the hand 
in-hand, unless you sliould reject my proffer.” 

“How were it poBsibio, iiiy lord,” said Lord 
Glenvarloch, “ to refuse what is offered so frankly, 
even if your fatlier had not been a second father 
to me I” And, as he took Lord Dalgarno’s hand, 
he added — “ I have, I think, lost no time, since, 
during one day’s attendance at Ckiurt, I have made 
a kind friend and a powerful enemy.” 

“ Tho friend thanl^ you,” replied Lord Dalgamo, 
“for your just opinion ; l)Ut, my dear Glenvai'loch 
— or rather, for titles arc too formal between us 'of 
tlie better file — what is your Christian name I” 

“ Nigel,” replied Lord Glenvarloch. 

“ Then we will bo Nigel and Malcolm to cack 
other,” said his visitor, “ and my lord to tho ple- 
Imm'uu world around us. But 1 was about to ask 
3 'ou whom you supposed your enemy 1” • 

“ No less than the all-powerful favourite, the 
grf*at Duko of Buckingham.” 

“ Yon dream t What could possess you with such 
an opinion t” said Dalgamo. 

“ He told me so himself,” replied Glenvarloch; 
“and, in so doing, dealt frankly and honourably 
with me.” 

“ Oh, you know him not yet,” said his com- 
panion ; “ tlio Duko is luoufdod of an liundrod 
noble and fiery qualities, that prompt him, like a 
generous horse, to spring aside in impatience at 
the least obstacle to his foi*ward course. But ho 
means not what he says in such passing heats — 1 
can do more with him, 1 thank Heaven, than most 
who are around him ; you shall go visit him with 
me, and you will see how you shall be received.” 

“ 1 told you, my lord,” said Glenvai’locli fimily, 
and with somo haughtiness, “ the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, without the least offence, declared liimsell 
my enemy in the face of tlie Coiprt; and ho shall 
retract that aggression as publicly os it was given 
ere I will make the slightest advance towards 
him.” , 

“You would act becomingly in every oilier 
case,” sud Lord Dalgamo, “but here you are | 
wrong. In tlie court horizon, Buckingham is Lord j 
of the Ascendant, and as he is adverse or favour- | 
inpf, BO sinks or rises the fortune of suitor. The j 
Kmg would bid you remember your riiiedras. j 

Arririens getainas, ripis cedcntiliua. ollns — I 

and SO forth. You are the vfbe of cartli ; b>>Mure | 
of knodcing yourself against the vase of iron.” 

“ The vase of earth,” said Glenvarlodi, “ will 
avoid tlie encounter, by getting asho^ out of tho 
current— I mean to go no more to Court” 

“ Oh, to Court you necessarily must ^ ; you will 
find your Soottisli suit move ill without it, for tliere 
is botli patronage and favour necessary to enforce 
the sign-manual you have obtained. Of tliat we 
will speak more hereafter; but tell me in the mean- 
while, my dear Nigel, whether you did not wonder 
to see me here so early f” 

“ 1 am surprised that you could find mo out iu 
this ebscure comer,” said Lord Glenvarloch. 

“ My page Lutin is a very devil for tliat sort 
of disooveiy,” replied Lord Dalgamo; “ I have bur 
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o say, 'Uobliii, I would know where ho or ahe 
dwell?/ and he guides me thither as if by art 
magic.’* 

** I hope he waits not now in the street, mv 
lord,” said Nigel ; ** 1 will scud my servant to seek 
I him.’* 

I ** Do nut concern youraclfi — he is by this time,** 
j said Lord Dalgamo, ** playing at hustle-cap and 
chuck-farthing with tlie most blackguard imps upon 
tlie wharf, unless he hath foregone his old customs.” 

“ Are you not afraid,** said Lord Glenvarloch, 
'^that in such company hia morals may become 
I depraved 1** 

j Let his company look to tlieir own,’* answered 
I Lord Dalgarno, coolly ; ‘‘ for it will be a company 
! of real fiends in which Lutiu cannot teach more 
; mischief Uian he can learii : ho is, 1 tliauk tlio gods, 
I most tliorouglily versed in evil for hia years. 1 am 
I spared the trouble of looking after bis moralities, 
’ for nothing can make tlicm either better or woi*be.** 
" I wonder you can answer tliis to his parents, 
my lord,” said Nigel. 

f wonder where 1 should find his parents,** re- 
plied his companion, *^to render an account to 
them.’* 

lie may be an oi|diaii,** said lord Nigel ; “ but 
surely, being a page in your lordship’s family, his 
‘ puremts must be of rank.” 

^ Of as high rank as tho gallows could exalt them 
- to,” replied Lord Dalgamo, witli the same indiffe- 
rence ; *^tliey were both hanged, 1 believe — at 
least the gipsies, from whom I bought him five 
years ago, intimated as much to me. — You are 
, surprised at this, now. But is it not better that, 
I instesad of a lazy, conceited, whey-faced slip of 
gentility, to whom, in your old-world idea of tlio 
matter, I was bound to stand Sir Pedagogue, and 
< see tliat he woshetl hia hands and face, said his 
j prayers, learned his aoetdena, spoke no naughty 
i words, brushed his hat, and wore his best doublet 
I only of Sunday, — that, instead of such a Jacky 
, Goodchild, [ sliould have something like this I” 

He whistled shrill and clear, and tlie page he 
spoke of darted into tlie room, almost with tlie effect 
I of an actual apparition. From his height he seemed 
but iifteeii, but, from his face, mi^it be two or 
' even three years older, very neatly made, and richly 
dressed ; witli a thin bronzed visage, which marked 
hispipsy descent, and a pair of swlding black eyes, 
which seemed almost to piei'ce uiruugU those whom 
; liu looked at. 

“ There he' is,” said Lord Dalgarno, “ fit for 
every element — prompt to execute every command, 
good, bad, or iiidifterciit — unmatched m his tribe, 
I us rogue, thief, and liar.” 

^ All which qualities,” said tlie undaunted page, 
** liave each in turn stood your lordship in stead.’* 
"Out, ya imp of Satan!'* said his master; 
"vanish — begone — or my conjuring rod goes 
about your ears,” The boy turned, and disap- 
peared as suddenly as he liad entered. "You see,” 
said Lord Dalgarno, " tliat, in choosing my house- 
, hold, the best regard I can pay to gentle blood, is 
to exclude it from my service— •that very gallows- 
bird were enough to corrupt a whole aute^amber 
of pages, tliougu tlicy were descended friini Kings 
and Kaibcrs,” ^ 

I " i con scarce think that a noblemim should need 
I i.>8«o Note K Pojfet in the Seventeenth Century, 


die ottioea of aucli an auendant aa your goblin, ’* 
sud Nigel ; " you are but jesting with my inex- 
perience.” 

" Time will shew whether T jest or not, my dear 
Nigel,*' replied Dalgarno ; " in tlie meantime, I 
have to propose to you to take the advantage ot 
the Hood-tide, to run op tho river for pasume; 
and at noon 1 trust you will dine with me.” 

Nigel acquiesced in a plan which promised so 
much amusement ; and liis new friend and he, 
attended by Lutin and Moniplies, who greatly re- 
sembled, when thus associated, tlie conjunction of 
a bear and a monkey, took possession of Lord 
Dalgarno’s wherry, which, with its badged water- 
men, bearing his lordship's crest on their arms, 
lay in readiness to receive tliera. The air was de- 
lightful upon tho river ; and tho lively conversation 
of Lord Dalgarno added zest to the pleasures of tlie 
little voyage. He could not only give an account 
of tlie various public buildings and noblemen’s 
houses which tliey passed in ascending tho Tliames, 
but knew how to season his infumiation with 
abundance of anecdote, political innuendo, and per> 
sonal scandal ; if lio had not very much wit, he 
was at least completely master of the fashionable 
tone, wliicli in t^t time, as in ours, more tlian 
amply supplies any deficiency of tlie kind. 

It was a style of conversation entirely new to hia 
companion, as was the world which Lord Dalgamo 
OMued to his observation; and it is no wonder that 
Nigel, notwitlistanding his natural good sense and 
hi^i spirit, admitted, more readily tlian seemed 
consistent witli either, the tono of authoritative 
instruction which his new friend assumed towards 
him. There would, indeed, have been some diffi- 
culty in makuig a stand. To attempt a high and 
stubborn tone of morality, in answer to tho light 
strain of Lord Dalgaruo’s conversation, which kept 
on the frontiers between jest and earnest, would 
have seemed pedantic and ridiculous ; and every 
attempt which Nigel made to combat his comp^ 
nion’s propositions, by reasoning as jocose as his 
own, only shewed his inferiority in that gay species 
of controversy. And it must be owned, besides, 
tliough internally disapproving mucli of what he 
heard. Lord Glenvarloch, young as he was in society, 
became less alarmed by tl&e language and manners 
of Ids new associate, tlian in prudence he ought to 
have been. 

Lord Dalgarno was imwilling to startle his pro- 
selyte by insisting upon any topig which appeared 
particularly to jar with his habits or principles ; and 
he blended his mirth and his earnest so dexterously, 
that it was impossible for Nigel to discover how 
far he was serious in hia propositions, or how far 
Uiey flowed from a wild and extravagant spirit of 
raillery. And, ever and anon, those flashes of spirit 
and honour crossed his conversation, which seemed 
to intimate, that, when stirred to action by some 
adequate motive, Lord Dalgamo would prove soiue- 
thing very different from the court-haunting and 
ease-loving voluptuary, which he yras pleased to 
represent as his c|iosen diaracter. 

An tliey returned down the river, Lord Gleavar- 
loch remarked, that the l^t mueed the mansion of 
Lord Iluntlnglen/aud noticed the circumstance to 
Lord Dalgarno, observing, tliat he thought they 
were to imve dined there. " Surely no,” said the 
young nobleman, "1 have more mercy on you 
Uian to gorge you a second time witli raw beef and 
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L'jtpiiary \dne, I propose something better for yon, 

1 promise you, iJian such a second Scythian festi- 
vity. And as for my father, he proposes to dine 
to-day with my grave, ancient Earl of Northampton, 

^ whilome that celebrated putter-down of pretended 
' prophecies. Lord Henry Howard.*’ ' 

And do you not go with him i” said Ids com- 
panion. 

^ To what purpose I” said Lord Dalgamo. " To 
hear his wise lordship speak musty politics in false I 
» Latin, which die old fox always uses, that he may j 
give the learned Majesty of England an opportunity 
of correcting his slips in grammar I Tliat were a 
rare employment 1” 

^ Nay," said Lord Nigel, " but out of respect, 

I to wait oh my lord your fatlier." 

I « My lord my father," replied Lord Dalgamo, 

“ has blue-bottles enough to wait on him, and can 
I well dispense with sucli a butterfly as myself. He 
can lift tlio cup of sack to hia head without my 
assistance ; and, should the said paternal head turn 
! something giddy, there be men enough to guide his 
j right honourable lordship to his lordsliip’s right 
i honourable couch. — Now, do not stare at mo, 
j Nigel, as if my words were to sink the boat with 
us. T love my fatlier — £ love him dearly — and 
I I respect him, too, though I respect not many 
■ things; a trustier old Trojan never belted a broad- 
i sword by a loop of leather. But what then i He 
I belongs to the old world, I to tlie new. He has 
I hia follies, I have mine ; and the less either of us 
! secs of the other’s peccadilloes, the greater will bo 
I the honour and respect — that, I tliiiik, is the pro- 
I per phrase — I say, the respect in which we shall 
I hold each other. Being apart, each of us is him- 
' self, such as nature and cii*cumstancea have made 
I him ; but, couple us up too closely together, you 
; will be sure to have in your leash either an old 
I hypocrite or a young one, or perhaps botli tlie one 
and t’ other." 

As he spoke thus, the boat put into tlie landing- 
place at Blackfriars. Lord Dalgamo sprung asliore, 

, and, flinging his cloak and rapier to his page, re- 
, eommended to hia compaiiiun to do the like. ^ We 
are coining among press of gallants,” he said ; " and, 
if wo walk tliua mufilcd, we shall look like your 
! tawny-visaged Don, who wraps him close iu his 
oloak, to conceal the defects of his doublet." 

I have known many an honest man do that, if 
it please your lordsliip,” said Richie Moniplies, who 
had been watching for an opportunity to intrude 
himself on tlie conversation, and probably remem- 
bered what hod been his own condition, in respect 
to cloak and doublet, at a very recent period. 

Lord Dalgamo stared at him, as if surprised at 
bis assurance ; but immediately answered, " You 
may have known many things, friend ; but, in the 
meanwhile, you do not know what principMly con- 
cerns your master, namely, how to carry his cloak, 
so as to to ^vanti^ the gold-hiced seams, 
and the lining of sables. See how Lutin holds the 
sword, with the cloak cast partly over it, yet so as 
to set off the embossed hil^ and the ulver work of 
the mounting. —* Give your familiay your sword, 
Nigel," he coutiuued, addressing Lord Glcnvarlocb, 

^ tliat he may practise a lesson hi an art so neces- 
eary," 

" la it altogether prudent," said Nigel, unclasping 
I dee 3foto L. Lorti Henry Uwatd, 


his weapon, and gUing it to Richie, ** to walk en- 
tirely unarmed 1" 

" And wherefore not 1" said, his companion. 
^^You are tliinking now of Auld Reekie^ as iiiy 
fatlier fondly calls your good Scottish capital, 
where there is such bandying of private feuds and 
public factions, tliat a man of any note sliall not 
cross your High Street twice, without endangering 
his life thrice.* Here, sir, no brawling in tiio 
street is permitted. Your bull-headed citizen takes 
up tlie case so soon as the sword is drawn, and 
Mbs is the word." 

" And a hard word it is," said Richie, as my 
brun-pan kens at tills blessed moment." 

“ Were 1 your master, sirrah," said Lord Dal- 
garno, " I would make your brain-pan, as you call 
it, boil over, were you to speak a word in my pre- 
sence before you were spoken to." | 

Richie murmured somo indistinct answer, but | 
took the hint, and ranked himself behind his master j 
along with Lutin, who failed not to expose his new | 
companion to tlie ridicule of the passers-by, by ! 
mimicking, as often as ho could do so unobserved ! 
by Richie, his stiff and upright stalking gait and ; 
discontented physiognomy. I 

^ And tell mo now, my dear Malcolm," said I 
Nigel, " where we are bending our course, and j 
whether we shall dine at an apartment of yours." | 

*^Aii apartment of mine — yes, surely," an- \ 
swered Lord Dalgamo, " you shall dine at an apart- | 
nieiit of mine, and an apartment of yours, and of I 
twenty gallants besides ; and where tlie board shall | 
pmsent better cheer, better wine, and better attcu ‘ 
dance, than if our whole united exhibitions went to | 
maintain it. Wc are going to the most noted ordi- ’ 
nary of Loiiduii." 

^*That is, in common language, an inn, or a ; 
tavern,” said Nigel. 

" All inn, or a tavern, my most green and simple i 
friend 1" exclaimed Lord Dalgamo. "No, no — ; 
these are places where greasy citizens take pipe j 
and po^ where tlie knavish pettifoggers of the law | 
spunge on their most unhappy victims — where 
Templars crack jests as empty aft their nuts, and 
where small gentry imbibe such thin potations, that 
they get dropsies instead of getting drunk. An 
ordinary is a late invented institution, sacred to 
Bacchus and Comus, w'here the choicest noble gal- 
lants of the time meet with the first and most 
ctherial wits of the age, — where the wine is tlio 
very soul of the choicest grape, refined as the | 
genius of the poet, and ancient and generous as ; 
the blood of the nobles. And then the fare is some- | 
thing beyond your ordinary gross terrestrial food ! ; 
Sea and land are ransacked to supply it ; and tlie 
invention of six ingenious cooks kept eternally 
upon the rack to make their art hold pace with, 
and if possible enhance, the exquisite quality of 
tile inaterialB." 

By all which rliapsody/’Faid Lord Glenvarloch, 

" I can only understand, as 1 'did before, that we 
are going to a choico tavern, where we shall be 
handsomely entertained, ou paying probably aa 
handsome a reckoning." 

" Reckoning !" exclaimed Lord Dalgamo in tlie 
anmo tono 08 before, "perish the peasantly phrase 1 
What profanation 1 Monsieur lo ClievaUer de Beau- 
jeu, pink of Paris and flower of Gascony — ho who 
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I can tell the a^3 of liis tvino by the bare smell, who 
i distilH Ills saucos in an alembic by the aid of Lully’a 
I philosophy, — wlso curves with such exquisite pre- 
I cibion, that he pves to noble knight and squii*e the 
j portion of the pheasant which e:^tly accords with 
bis rank — nay, he who shall divide a becafico into 
, twelve parts with such serupnlous exactness, that 
j of twohe guests not one shall have the advantage 

* of the other in a hair’s breadth, or the twentieth 
part of a drachm, yet you talk of him and of a 

• reckoning in the same breath ! AN'hy, man, he is 
llu! well-kuomi and general referee in all matters 

i alfecting the mysteries of Passage, Hazard, In and 
Ill, Peiineeck, and Vorqiiirc, and what not — why, 
Hcaujeu is King of the Card-park, and Duke of 
the Dice-box — he call a reckoning like a green- 
aproned, i*cd-noscd son of the vulgar spigot ! Oh, 
my dearest Nigel, what a word you have spoken, 
and of what a person ! That you know him not, is 
your only apology for such blasphemy ; and yet 1 J 
scarce hold it adequate, for to have been a day in | 
London and not to know Braujeu, is a crime of its ; 
own kind. But you shall know him this bloascd 
inomrnt, and sliall learn to hold yourself in liomir 
for the enormitie s j*ou have uttered.” 

Well, but mark yon,” said Nigel, “ this worthy 
chevalier keeps not all this good cheer at his own 
cost, does he 1” 

” No, no,” answered Tiord Dalgnriio ; tliei'c is 
a sort of ceremony which my chevalier’s friends 
and intiraatos undcrstaiKl. but with which you have 
no business at present. Tliere is, Jis majesty might 

• say, a si/mholim- to bo disbursed — in other words, 
a mutual exchange of courtesies takes place bi'twixt 
Beaujcii and his guests. Uo makes them a in'o 
jircsent of the dinner and wine, as often as they 
choose to consult their own felicity by frequenting 
bis house at the hour of noon, and they, in grati- 

I tilde, make the chevalier a proven t of a Jiwolnis. 
Then you must know, that, bebid<,*3 Comus and 
Bacchus, that princess of sublunary affairs, the 
Diva Fortuiia, is frequently worshipped at Beau- 
jeu’s, and he, as officiating liigh-priest, bath, as in 
s*easoii he should, a considerable advantage from a 
1 Bharc of the si' jrifice.” 

i ** Tn other wonls,” said T.orJ Glcnvarlocli, “ this 
' man keeps a gaming-house.” 

“ A house in which you may certainly game,” 
said Lord Dalgamo, "as you may in your own 
chamber, if you have a mind ; nay, 1 remember 
' old Tom TaHy played a band at put for a wa^r 
. with Quinze le Va, tlie Fivnchman, during morning 
pniycrs in Saint Paul’s ; the morning was misty, 

* and the parson drowsy, and the whole audience 
consisted of themselves and a blind woman, and so 

! tlicy escaped detection.” 

; " For all this, Malcolm,” said the young lord, 

' gravely, " I cannot dine with yon to-day, at tliis 
j Esame ordinary.” 

" And wherefore, in the name of Heaven, should 
you draw back frotn your word t” said Lord Dal- 
j gamo. 

{ " 1 do not retract my word, Malcolm ; but I am 

I bound, by an early promise to my father, never to 
enter the doors of a gaming-house.” 

"1 tell, you tills is none,” said Lord DaJganio; 
" it is but, in plain terms, an eating-house, arranged 
on civiller terms, and frequented by better oom- 
pany, than otlicrs in this town ; and if some of 
thrvd do amuso Ihemsclves with cards and liazard. 


they .arc men of honour, and who play as suelii ; 
and ftir no more than tliey ciiii A^ell afford to lose. ; 
It was not, and could not be, such bouses that your 
fill her desired you to avoid. Besides, ho might , 
ns well have mndc you swear you would never take ! 
the acconiinodatioii of an inn, Uvorn, eating-liousts ; 
or place of public reception of any kind ; for tlici^* ' 
is no buch place of public resort but where your ; 
03 "cs may be eoiitaniinated by the sight of a pack 
of jjieces of painted ])astebonrd, and j'oureai’s pro- ■ 
failed by the rattle of those little spotted cubes of ij 
ivory. The difrereiioe is, that where wo go, avc may 
liuppeii to SCO i>ersons of quality amusing tliein- • 
selves with a game ; and in the ordinary houses 
you will meet bullies and sharpei's, who will strive 
eitlier to cheat or to swagger you out' of your 
money.” 

“ I am sure you would not willingly lead inn to 
do what is wrong,” said Nigel ; " but my fu tliei* 
had a horror of games of cliaiiee, religious i be- 
lieve, aa well as prudential. He judged from 1 
know not what circumstance, a fallacious one, i 
should hope, that 1 hud a propensity to such courses, 
and I have told 3 'ou the pnunisc whieh he cxactecl 
from me.” 

"Now, by my lionouiv’ said Dalgarno, “what 
you have said nffonls the strongest i*eason for iny . 
insisting that you go with 1110 . A man who would 
shun liny danger, should first hocome acquainted ■ 
with its i*eal bearing ami extent, and that in the , 
comp.any of a confideiitial giiiile and guard. Dd ' 
you think I myself game ? Hood faith, my falher’s | 
oaks grow too far from l.oiidoii, and stand too fast 
rooted in the rocks of I’erthshiixN for me to troll 
them down witli .a die, tlioiigh I have seen whole 
forests go down like nine-pins. No, no — thes^* 
ai*e sports for the wealthy Southron, not for tlia 
poor Scottish noble. The place is an eating house, ; 
ami as such y«>u and I will use it. If others use ' 
it to game in, it is their fault, hut neither that of ■ 
the house nor ours.” i 

Unsatisfieii with this reaw)iiiiig, Nigel still in- . 
sisted upon the promise he had given to his fatlicr, 
until liis companion apficared rather displeased, and ; 
disposed to impute t-o him injurious and unhand- • 
some suspicions. ].ord Glnnvarloeh could not stand j 
this change of tone. He recollected that inucli was • 
doc from him to LoM Dalgarno, on account of his > 
father’s rcaily and efficient frieiidsiiip, and sotiio- ‘ 
tiling also on account of the frank manner in which 
the young man himself had ofTered him his inti ; 
macy. He had no I'casoii to doubt his assurances, * 
thtit the house whero they were about to dine diil 
not fall under the description of places to wliicli liia 1 
failier’s prohibition referred ; and, finally', he was 
strong in his own resolution to resist cveiy tompta- ' 
tion to join in games of cbaiicc. He thereibre 
pacified Lord Dalgarno, by intimating his willing* | 
ness to go along wiUi him, and, die good humour of ! 
the young courtier instantaneously returning, he , 
again ran on in a grotesque and rodomontade ac- • 
count of the host, Monsieur do Beaujeu, which he , 
did not conclude until they had reached the temple : 
of Hospitality over which that eminent professor j 
presided. ; 
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CHAPTER XII. 

■ ■ This !r lli<» very barn-yard, 

Wlieiv iiineicr daily the priiiio cocka o* the gnme* 
lluHIv thvir pinions, crow till tliey are hoarse. 

And spar about a bailuycom. J Icrc two chickens, 

'J’lip callow, uulledffed bnxxl of forwarrl folly. 

Learn first to rear the crest, and aim the spur, 

< AthI tune their note like full-plumed Chanticleer. 

The licar-Gafdeit. 

'i’lii? Ordinary, now an ignoble* sound, was, in the 
'days of James, a new institution, as lasliioiiahle 
iimoiig the youth of that age as tlie first-rate 
nioderu cluh-lioiiscs are amongst those of the pre- 
sent day. It differed ehiefly, in being open to all 
whom gftod f'lothes and goo<l assurance comhined 
l-j introduce there. Tlie eomp.niy usually dined 
together at an lufur fixed, and the inannger of the 
cstahlislnnent presideil a^ inastei* of the cere- 
mouios. 

Monsieur Le Cliev.'ilier, (as lie (pialified himself,) 
Taint Ih'iest <le Heanjeu, was a sharp, thin Clasroii, 
rhoiit sixty yeai*.s old, banished from his own 
country, as lie sai«l, on account of an .aftair of 
iionour, in which ho had tlio misfortune to kill his 
antagonist, lliuugli tho best swordsin.'^n in the 
south of Franco. Jlis pri'tcnsions to quality were 
snjjport«.'d by a feathered hat, a long rapier, and .a 
.suit of oinbroidered taflefi, not much tlie w'orse 
tor wear, in tlio extreme fashion of the Parisian ■ 
court, and Huttering like a Mavpulc witli many 
!;nots of ribbon, of which it w’jis eoinpufcd he boii^ 
at least five IjULiclred yards about bis person. Hut, 
notwitli.^laiiding tiiis profusion of decoration, Ibore 
woio nmny who thought jMoirsii ur le (licvalier so 
admirably calcul:ired for liis prosent: situation, that 
nature could lU'ver bave meant to jilitcc him an 
inch above it. i t was, liowev< r, p,ni'L of the ;unusc- 
ment of the place, for Lord Dalgariio and other 
vnniginen of qunliiy to li cai Monsieur do Beaujeu 
wjLii a grc.'jt deal ol mock oereiiKuiy, which being 
obM'i '. ed by the lierd of moiv ordinary and siniple 
gulls, fluy paid him, in clm.isy imiUitiou, nmeli 
real delmviice. The Gascon’s ii.'itural forwardiu'ss 
being much eiiliaiiccd by these circunistancc-s he 
was often guilty of prcsiiining beyond the limits of 
his situation, and of course had sometimes tlio mor- 
tification ti'> be disagi'ccably driven back into them. 

When Nigel ciitei'ed the mansion of this eminent 
per.soii, which had been but of late the residence 
of a gi'ent Baron of Queen Elizabeth’s court, who 
h.'id retired to liis manors in the country on the 
death of that princess, ho was surprised at the 
extent of tlie accommodation which it afforded, and 
the number of guests who were already assembled. 
Feathers waved, s^mrs jingled, lace and embroidery 
glanced every where ; and, at first sight at least, it 
certainly made good Lord Dalganio’s encomium, 
wdio represented the company as composed almost 
entirely of youth of the first quality. A more 
close review was not quite so favourable. Several 
individuals might bo discovered who were not ex- 
actly at their ease in the splendid dresses which 
they wore, and who, therefore, might be supposed 
not habitually familiar with sudi finery. Again, 
there wore others, whoso dress, though on a general 
view it did not seem inferior to that of the rest of 
the company, displayed, on being observed more 
closely, some of those petty expedients, by which 
vanity endeavours to disguise poverty. 


Nigel had very littlo i.mo to make such obsor- 
vatiouH, for the entrance (/f Lord Dalgarno created 
an immediate bustle aud sensation among the 
company, .as his name pa.ssed from one mouth to 
another. Some stood forward to gaze, ot)ier.s siood 
back to inalvc way — tlioso of his own rank has- 
fened to w'clcomo him — tlio«e of inferior degroo 
endeavoured to catch some point of his gesture, or 
of his dress, to bo worn and practised upon a future 
occasion, as the iiownst and most authentic fushiou. 

Tho iienhts Loci, the Cliev.-dior himself, w'as not 
the Irust to w'elcome this priiiu; stay aud ornament 
of his establkshmcnt. He came sliufUiiig forw'ard 
with a huiidreil apish conges aud rJicrs mifors, to 
express liis happiness at hooiug Lonl Dalgariio 
again. — ‘‘I hope you do bring back the sun with 
yon, inilor — You did carry away the sun and moon 
from your pauvre Chevalier when you leave him 
for so Jong. Pardieii, I liclieve you take them 
away in your pockets.’* 

‘‘That must liave been because you left me 
nothing else in them, Clievalier,*’ answered Lord 
Dalgariio but Minmieiirlc Chevalier, 1 pray you 
to know my count ryman aud friend Lord Gleii- 
varloeh.” 

“Ah, ha! fres honon* — .fo mVn soiiviciis, — 
Old. Jai conmi autrefois un Milor Keufarloqiie 
<‘n Eeo‘'se. Yes, 1 ha\e memory of him — lo pen? 
do inilor :i(){>:iromnient — we were vera iiitimato 
wiien I was at f>ly K*)ot witli Monsieur de la 
IMotte — I did often play at tciniis vit Milor Keu- 
farloqiio at L’Abbaiu d’Oly Koot--n eloit memo 
phis Jurt quo moi.— Ah le besuicoup do rovers qu’il 
avoit!-- 1 have jiieniory, too, that he was among 
the pi’etty girls — ah. im >rai diublo deehaiuJ — 
Aha ! I have memory ” 

“ Better have no more memory of the late Lonl 
Glenvaiiocli,” said Lord Dalgariio, interrupiingtlio 
Chevalier williout ceremony; who percci.ed that 
the cncfuniiiiu wliieli 1 h; was about to pass on iho 
deceased was likely to In* as disagi’ccable to llio 
soiqiih it was totally undeserved by the father, who, 
lar from being ritlier a gamester or libertine, as 
the Chevalier's reiiiiiiisceuces fijsely reprLSeuted 
liiiii, was, on the contrary, sti'ict and seveix) in his 
course of life, almost to tho extent (»f rigour. 

“ You have the rt*asou, milor,” answeixjd the 
Chevalier, “ you have tlie right — Qu’est ce tpie 
nous avons a fairo avee Ic terns passe J — the time 
pas.'^ed did belong to our fathers — our ancctrcs — 
very well — the time present is to ns they have 
tl:cir pretty tombs, w'itli their memories aud armo- 
rials, all in brass and marbre — we have the petits 
plats exquis, and the soupe-.vChevalier, wliicli I 
will cause to mount up immediately.” 

So sayiug, liu made a pirouette on his heel, 
aud put his attendants in motion to place iliinier 
on the table. Dalgamo laughed, and, observing 
his young friend looked grave, said to liini, in a 
tone of reproach — “Why, what! —you aro not 
gull enough to be angry with such an ass as that 1” 

“ 1 keep my anger,' I trust, fi.r better purposes,” 
said Lord Glenvarlocli ; “ but 1 confc.s8 1 was moved 
to hear such a fellow mention my father’s name-— 
and you, too, who told mo this was no gaming- 
house, talked to him of having left it with emptied 
pockets.” 

“ Pshaw, man !” said Lord Dalj^mo, “ I spoke 
but according to the trick of the time ; besides, a 
mail must set a piece or two sometimes, or he would 
139 
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I >6 held a ci:lIioiil V niggard. But hero comes dinner, 
and we will see whether you like the Chevalicr^s 
good cheer better than his conversation.” 

Dinner was announced accordingly, and the two 
friends, being seated in the most honourable station 
at the board, were coremoiiiously attended to by 
tlie Chevalier, who did the lionoura of his table to 
them and to the other guests, and seasoned the 
whole with his agreeable conversation. The dinner 
was really excelleut, in that piqyant style of cookery 
which the French had already introduced, and 
which the home-bred young men of England, when 
they sispircd to llio rank of eonnoisseiirs and per- 
sons of taste, were under tlio necessity of admiring. 
The wine was also of the first quality, and circu- 
lated in great variety, and no less abundance, 'riie 
conversation among so many young men was, of 
course, light, lively, and amusing ; and Nigel, whose 
mind had been long dcpi’essed by anxiety and mis- 
fortune, iiatiirally found liiinself at ease, and his 
spirits raised and animated. 

Some of the company had real wit, and could 
use it both politely and to advantage ; others were 
coxcombs, and were laughed at without discovering 
it ; and, again, others were originals, who seemed 
to have 110 objection that the company should be 
amused with their folly instead of tlioir wit. And 
almost all the rest who played any prominent part 
in the conversation, had either the real tone of gf»od 
•=iociety which belonged to the period, or the j.'U'gou 
which often passes current for it. 

In short, the company and conversation was so 
agreeable, that Nigel’s rigour was softened by it, 
even towimls the master of ceremonies, and he 
listened with ])ationce to vai*ioiis details which the 
Chevalier de Beaujeii, seeing, as he said, that Milor’s 
taste lay for the “curiciix and Putilo,” chose to 
address to him in particular, on the subject of 
1 cookery. To gratify, at the same time, the taste 
for antiquity, which he somehow supposed that his 
new guest possessed, he lancliod out in commeu- 
datiou of tho great artists of former days, particu- 
larly one whom he had known in Jus youth, “ Ahiitre 
de Cuisine to the Marcolial Strozzi — tres bon 
gcutilliomme pourtant; who had iiininluim'd liis 
master’s table with twelve covera every d.*iy during 
the long and severe blockade of le petit Ticytli, 
although ho had nothing better to place on it tliaii 
the quarter of a carrion -horse now and then, and 
the grass and weeds that grew ou tho ramparts. 
" DespardiSux e’etoit un homme suporbe ! With 
on tistle-hcacl, and a nettle or two, he could mako 
a eoupe for twenty guests — an haunch of a little 
puppy-dog made a roti des plus excellens ; but his 
coup de maiire was when the ronditioii — what you 
call the surrender, took place and appened ; and 
then, dieu me damme, ho made out of the hind 
quarter of one salted horse, forty-five converts ; that 
the English ?iid Scottish officers and nobility, who 
bad the honour to dine with Monscigneur upon the 
reudition, could not tell what tliu devil any one of 
them were made upon at all.” * 

The good wine had by tins time gone so merrily 
round, and had such genial effect on tho guests, 
that those of Uio lower end of the table, w'ho liad 
hitherto be^'n listeners, began, not greatly to their 
oun credit, or tlu^t of the ordinary, to make inno- 
vations. 


« Se* Noto N. J^rench Cookerp, 


“ You speak of tho siege of Leith,” said a tall, 
raw-boned man, with thick mustaches turned up 
with a militai’y twist, a broad buff bolt, a long rapier, 
and other outward symbols of tlie honoured pro- 
fession, which lives by killing otlier people, — “ you 
talk of the siege of Leith, and I have seen the idace 
— n pretty kind of a hamlet it is, w'ith a plain wall, 
or ram^>art, and a pigeoii-houao or so of a tower at 
every angle. Uds daggers and scabbards, if a 
Icagiior of our days had been twcuty-foui* lioiirs, 
not to say so many mouths, before it, without carry-^. 
itig the place and all its cockloft*?, one after another, ! 
by pint* storm, they would have deserved no better 
grace tlian the i>rovo9t-MarHbal gives when his ' 
noose is iveved.” ^ 1 

“ Saar,” said the Chevalier, “ Monsieur le Cap- ' 
itnnc, 1 vas not at the siege of the petit Ijoyth- and 
I know not what you say about the cockloft ; but 
I will say for kloiiseigncur de Strozzi, that ho 
understood tho grand guerre, and was graud capi- 
t-iine — plus grand — that is more great, it may 
be, than some of the capitaincs of Aiigletcrre, who 
do speak very loud — tenez, Monsieur, car e’est u 
VOHH !” 

“O Monsieur,” answered the swordsman, ‘*wo 
know the Frenchman will fight well behind his 
harrier of stone, or when ho is armed with back, 
breast, and pot.” 

Pot 1” exclaimed tbc ( 'hevalicr, “ what do you 
moan by ju»t — do you moan to insult me among 
iny noble guests 1 Smir, 1 have done my duty as 
a pauvKs gentilhomme under the Grand Henri 
Quatre, both at Courtrai and Yvry, and, ventre 
saint gris ! we had neither pot nor marmite, but 
did always charge in our shirt.” 

“ Winch rafutes .'mother base scandal,” said Lord 
Dalganio, laughing, alleging that linen was scai'cc 
among the French gcntleiiien-at-anns.” 

“ Gf*nll(*men out at arms and elbows both, you 
mean, my lord,” said tho captain, from the bottom 
of the Uiblc, “ Craving your lordship’s patdou, 1 
do know something of these same geus-d’annes.” 

Wo will Sparc your knowledge at present, cap- 
tiiin, and save your modesty at the same time 
the trouble of telling us how that knowledge was 
acquircfl,” answered Lord Dulgarno, rather con- 
temptoiisly. 

“ I iilhmI not speak of it, my lord,” said the man 
of war; “tho world knpws it — all, perhaps, hut 
the moil of mohair — the poor sneaking citizens of 
London, who w'ould sec a man of valour cat his 
very hilts for hunger, ere they w’ould draw a far- 
thing from their long purses to relieve them. Oh, 
if a band of the honest fellows 1 have si*en wera 
once to come near that cuckoo’s nest of theirs !” 

“ A cuckoo’s nest ! — and that SKiid of the city of 
London !” said a gallant who sat on tho opposite 
side of the table, and who, wearing a splendid and 
fashionable drass, scorned yet scarce at home in it 
— “ I will not brook to hear that repeated.” “ 

“ What 1” said the soldier, bending a most terrific 
fiMwn frfim a pair of broad black eyebrows, liand- 
ling tlio hilt of his weapon with one hand and 
tw irling witli the other his huge mustaches ; “ will 
you quarrel for your city ?” 

“ Ay, marry will 1,” replied tlio oUier. “ 1 am a 
citizen, I care not who knows it ; and he who shall 
speak a word in dispraise of the city, is an aes and 
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a peivniptory gull, and 1 will break his pate, to 
teach him sense and manners.’* 

The company, who probably bad tlieir reasons 
for not valuing the captain’s courage at the high 
rate which he himself put upon it, were much en- 
tertained at tlio manner in which the quarrel was 
taken up by the indignant citizen; and they ex- 
claimed on all sides, "Well rung. Bow- bell!” — 
" Well crowed, tlio cock of Saint Paul’s ! ” — 


^ “ Sound a charge there, or tlie soldier will mistake 
' his signals, and retreat when he should advance.” 

" You mistake me, gentlemen,” said tlic captain, 
looking round with aii air of dignity. " I will but 
inquire whether this cavaliero citizen is of rank 
and degree fitted to measure swords with a man 
of action ; (for, conceive me, gentlemen, it is not 
with every one that I can match myself witliout 
loss of reputation ;) and in that case ho sliall soon 
hear from me honourably, by way of cartel.” 

" You shall feel me most dishonourably in the 
way of cudgel,” said the citizen, starting up, and 
taking his sword, which he bad laid in a corner. 
" Follow me.” 


I " It is my right to name the place of combat, by 
. all the rules of tho sword,” said the captain ; " and 
• 1 do nominate the Maze, in Tothill-Fields, for place 
! — two gentlemen, who shall be indiiTerent judges, 
I for witnesses ; — and for time — let me say tiiis day 
I fortnight, at daybreak.” 

j " And T,” said tJie citizen, “ do nominate the 
I bowling-alley behind the house for place, the present 
good company for witnesses, and for time the present 
moment.’’ 

So saying, he cast on bis bciaver, struck the 
soldier across tlic shoulders with his sheathed sword, 
j and ran down stairs. Tho captain shewed no in- 
{ stant alacrity to follow him ; yet, at last, roused 
I by the laugh and sneer around him, he iissurcd the 
j company, that what he did, he would do deliberately, 
j and, assuming his hat, which he put on with tlie air 
I of Ancient Pistol, he descended tlie stairs to the 
i place of combat, where his moixs prompt adversary 
! was already stationed, with his sword 'mishcathccL 
Of the company, all of whom scorned highly do 
I lighted with tlie approaching fray, sonic ran to the 
' windows which overlooked the bowling-alley, and 
others followed the combatants down stairs. Nigel 
' could not help asking Dal^ariio whether he wo^d 
not interfere to pi'cvent mischief. 

" It would be a crime against the public iutcrest,” 
niisw'crcd his fneiid ; " tlicre can no mischief hap- 
pen between two sudi originals, which will not be 
. n positive benefit to society, and particulai'ly to tlic 
; Chevalier’s establishment, as he calls it. I have 
! been as sick of that captain’s buff belt, and red 
doublet, for tliis month past, as e’er 1 w'as of aught; 
and now 1 hope this bold lincndr.'ipcr will cudgel 
the ass out of tliat filthy lion’s hide. Sec, Nigel, 
sec the gallant citizen has ta’cn his ground about a 
bowl’s-cast forward, in the midst of the alley — tlie 
very model of a hog in annour. Behold how he 
prances with his manly foot, and brandishes his 
blade, much as if he were about to measure forth 
cambric witli it — Sec, thoy bring on the reluctant 
soldado, and plant him opposite to his fiery anta- 
gonist, twelve paces stiU dividing them — Lo, the 
captain draws his tool, but, like a good general, 
looks over his slioulder to secure his retreat, in 
case the w'ovst come on’t. — Behold the valiant 
shopkeeper stoops his head, confident, doubtless, in 


tlio civic helmet witli whleli his speuse has fortified 
his skull — Why, this is tlie rarest of sport. By 
Heaven, he will run a tilt at him like a mm.” 

It was even as Lord Dalgamo had anticipated ; 
for tlie citizen, who seernod quite serious in his zeal 
for combat, perceiving that the man of war did not 
advance towards him, rushed ou with as much good 
fortune as courage, beat down tiic Captain’s guard, 
and, pressing on, thrust, as it seemed, his sword 
clear tlirougli the body of his antagonist, who, with 
a deep groan, measumd his length on tho ground. 

A score of voices cried to the conqueror, as ho 
stood fixed in astonishment at his own feat, " Away, 
away with you ! — fly, fly, — fly by tho back door ! 
— gut into the Wliitefriars, or cross llie water to 
the Baiikside, while we keep off the mob and the 
constables.” And the conqueror, leaving his van- ■ 
qiiished focmau on the ground, fled accordingly, | 
with all speed. I 

“ By Heaven,” said Lord Dalgamo, “ I could 
never have believed tliat the fellow would have 
stood to receive a tlirust — ho has certainly been 
arrested by positive terror, and lost tlie use of liis 
limbs. See, they are raising him.” I 

Stiff and stark seemed tho corpse of tho swords- 
m.'in, as one or two of the guests raised him from 
tlio ground ; but, when they began to open his 
waistcoat to search for the wound which nowhere 
existed, the man of war collected his 8cattei*cd 
sinrits, and, conscious that the ordinary was no 
longer a stage ou which to display his valour, took 
to his heels as fast as he could run, pursued by tho 
laughter and shouts of tho company. 

" By my honour,” said Lord Dalgamo, " he takes 
the ssimc cum'se with his conqueror. I trust in 
Heaven he will overtake him, and then the valiant 
citizen will suppose himself haunted by tlie ghost 
of him ho has slain.” 

" Despavdieux, milor,” said tho Chevalier, " if he 
had stayed one moment, he should have had a 
torchon — what you call a dishclout, pinned to him 
for a piece of shroud, to shew he be de ghost of one 
grand fanfaron.” • 

" In the meanwliile,” said Lord Dalgamo, " you | 
will oblige us. Monsieur Ic Chevalier, as well as ! 
maintain your own honoured reputation, by letting 
your draAvers receive the man-at-amis w’itli a 
cudgel, in case he sliould vcutui’e to come this way 
again.” 

“ Ventre saint gris, milor,” said tlia Clicvalier, 
"leave that to me. — Bcgar, the maid shall tlirow 
tlio wash-Bud upon the grand poltron 1” 

AVheu they had laughed siifficieutly at this ludi- 
crous occurrence, tlie party began -to divide them- 
selves into little knots — some took possesswm of 
the alley, late the scene of combat, and put the 
field to its proper use of a bowling-ground, and it 
soon resounded witli all tlio terms of the gaine, as 
“Run, run — rub, Tiib — hold hies, you infernal 
trundling timber !” tlius making good the saying, 
tliat tliree things are thrown away iii a bowliug- 
greeii, namely, time, money, and oatlis. 

In tlio house, many of the gentlemen betook 
tliemsidvcs to cjirds or dice, and politics were formed 
at Ombre, at Basset, at Glcok, at Primero, and 
other games then in fashion ; while the dice weivi 
used at various games, both with and witliout tiio 
uiblcs, as Haziird, lii-and-iii, Passage, aud so forth. 
The play, however, did not appear to bo extrava- 
g:mtJy deep ; it w.as certainly coiidiicteil with great 
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decorum and ian*iu*p»r> ; hop did there appear any 
thing to lead the younger Scotsman in the least 
to doubt his companion’s assurance, that the jdace 
was fivqiiciited by men of rank and quality, and 
that the recreations they adopted were conducted 
upon honourable principles. 

I Lord Dalgarao neither had proposed play to his 
I friend, nor joined in the nmusciueiit himsi lf, but 
' s^ainitorod from one table to another, remarking the 
hick of the ditrerent players, as well as their cap.v 
. city to avail themselves of it, and exchanging omi- 
: vorsatiou w'ith tho highest and most respecbilde 
i of the guests. At length, as if tired of what in 
I modern ]>hri\se would have been termed lounging, 

I Inj suddenly remembered that Burbage wiis to act 
I Shake-pcaiv’s King Uichanl at the Fortune, that 
I afternoon, and that ho could not give a stranger in 
> London, like liord GleiivarJocli, a higher enterlaiii- 
nieut than to <’arry him to that exhibiti*.)!! ; “ unless, 
indeed,” he added, in a whisj)cr, “ there is a paternal 
interdiction of the theatre, as well as of the ordi- 
nary.” 

“ r never hoard iny father speak of stage-plays,” 
said Lord Gleuvarloeh, “ for llioy are sIkjws of a 
modern daU', a»id unknown in hjeotkind. Vet, if 
what 1 have heard to their pit-judieo lie true, 1 
doubt inneli wlieiher ho would have a!}proved of 
I tlieni.” 

i “ Approved of them !” oxelaimed Lord Dalganio 
I — "wliy, George ihieliuiiau wrote tragedies, and 
! his pupil, learned and wise as himself, goes to see 
J them, so it is n* xt dour to treason to abstain; and 
the elfverest nien in England write f«»r tho stage, 
and the prettiest wonnii in London resm-t to tjjo 
playhouses, an.l I have a brace of nags at the d«>or 
which will carry ns along the streets like wlldtire, 
and the ride will digest onr venison a ml ortolans, 
and dissipate the fuines of the wine, and so let's to 
horse — Godd’en to you, g(*ntlL*Tiien — G{>«ld*cn, 

: Chevalier de la Fortune,*’ 

j Lord Uiilgarno’s gi*ooni.T wt re in altcndanoe with 
! tw'o horses, and the young imoi iiionnted, the pro- 
■ prietor upon u favourite barb, and Nigel upon a 
i higli-drcssed jennet, scarce less beautiful. As tin y 
; rode towards the thealie, Litril Dalgarno endea- 
‘ voured to discover his friend’s opinion <»f the 
j company to which he had iF]trocluc(;rl him, .ami to 
I combat tlio exceptions which he might suppose 
him to have tako'ii. “ And wherefore lookout tlioii 
B;id,” he &^d, “ iny pensive neophyte 1 Sago stni 
of the Alma .Mater of Low-1 )ntch i<'a ruing, what 
ailcth thee ? la the leaf of the living world which 
we have turned over in compaJiy, less fairly written 
than thou hadst been taught to expect I Tic com- 
forted, and pass over <iiJo little blot or two ; thou 
wilt be doomed to read through many a page, as 
black as Infamy, with her sooty pinion, can make 
them. Ilemomber, most immaculate Nigel, that 
w'o arc io London, not Leyden — thatw'c are study- 
ing life, not lore. Stand buff against the reproach 
of thine over-tender conscience, man, and when 
thou RiiTnmest up, like a good arithmetician, tho 
actions of the day, before you balance tho account 
upon your pillow, toll the accusing spirit, to his j 
brimstone beard, that if thine ears have heard Uie 
clatter of the dtiil’s bones, thy hand hath not 
trowlcd thc'n> -that if tby eye hath seen tlie brawling 
of two angry bovF, thy blade hath not been bared in 
their fray,” * j 

« Nev', a>l this may bo wise and witty,” replied 


Nigel; “yet I own I cantint think but that your 
lordship, and other men of good quality with whom 
\vc dined, might have chosen a ]>laco of meeting 
fi*ee from tho intrusion of bullit:.s, and a better 
iiinsrei* of your ceremonial tliau yonder foreign 
! adventurer.” 

I “All shall be amended, Sancte Nigtdlc, when 
I thou ^lalt come forth a new Peter the Hermit, to 
preach a crusade again«5t. dicing, drabhijig,and com- 
pany-keeping. Wo will meet for dinmr in Saint 
Sepiilc*lii*e\s Church; we will dino in tho chancel, « 
drink our flask in the vestry, the parson shall draw 
every cork, and tho clerk say amen to every health. 
Come, mail, dicer up, and get rid of this sour and 
unsocial humour. Credit me, that the Puritans who 
object to us the follies and the frailties incident to 
human nattu'C, have theinsi,'lvcs file vices of bsoluto 
devils, privy malice and backbiting hypocrisy, and 
spiritual pride in all its prcsiimptioii. There is 
much, loo, in life which we must see, were it only 
tt» learn to shun it. Will Shakespeare, wdio lives 
after death, and who is presently to aflbrtl thee sueli 
ple£i«ure as none but liiinseif can confer, has de- 
scribed the gallant Falcon bridge as calling that 
mau 

‘a bast.iril to tho t'nio, 

Thai tlotli ii.)t i^inaok i>li>lj!*frvatioii ; 

Which, though I ^^li! nut ]inicti->u to docrivo. 

Vot, to avoid deceit. L mean to It .irn.* 

But hero we are at the door of tlio Fortune, where 
ue shall hav»‘ matchless Will speaking for himself. 
— Goblin, and you other lout, lea>o tho horses 
to tlie grtioma, and make way for us Ihrough tho 
press,” 

They dismounted, and the assiduoiia efforts of 
Lulin, elbowing, bullying, and proclaiming his mas- 
ter’s name and title, made way through a crowd of 
murmuring citizens, and clamorous apprentice's, to 
the door, where Lord Dalgarno speedily procured a 
brace of stools upon the stage for his companion 
aiul himself, where, seated among otlicr gallants 
of the same class, they had an opportunity of dis- 
jilayiiig their fair dre.-'-os uiid fashionable manners, 
while tliey criticised the piece during its progress ; 
tlius forming, at the s:ifTiu time, a conspicuous part 
of the spectacle, and ar important proportion of tho 
audience. | 

Nigel Olifauiit was too eagerly and deeply ab- ; 
Sfirbed in the interest of die scene, to be capable of | 
playing his part as became the place where he was | 
seated, lie felt all the magic of that sorcerer, who i 
had displayed, within the paltry circle of a wooden i 
booth, the long wars of York and Lancaster, com- j 
pcJliiig the heroes of either line to stalk across the ! 
scene in language and fashion as tliey lived, as if ' 
the grave had given up tho dead for tlio amusement 
and instruction of the living. Burbage,^ esteemed 
the best Richard until Garrick arose, played the ; 
tyrant and usurper with sucli ti*uth and liyelinem, ! 
that when the Battle of Bosworth seemed conduded 
by his dcatli, the ideas of reality and deception 
were strongly contending in Lord Glenvarloch’s 
imagination, and it required him to rouse himself 
from his reverie, so strange did the proposal at first 
sound when his companion declared King Hichard 
should sup with them at tho Mermaid. 

They were joined, at the same time, by a small 
party of the gentlemen with whom they had dined, 

I See Note P. BuHfoffe* 
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'\'luch tliey recruited by inviting two or three of 
.ho moat accomplialied wits and poets, who seldom 
ailed to attend the Fortune Theatre, and were 
even but too ready to conclude a day of amuse- 
ment with a night of pleasure. Thither the whole 
party adjourned, and betwixt fertile cups of »ack, 
excited spirits, and the emulous wit of their lively 
companions, seemed to i*eaUzo the joyous boast of 
one of Beil Jonsoii’s contemporaries, when remind- 
ing the bal'd of 

** Those lyric feasts. 

Whero men such clusters had, 

As made tltciii nobly wild, nut mad ; 

While yet each verse of thine 
Outdid tho meat, outdid the frolic wine.** 


CII/VPTKR .\I 11 . 

T.et the pri.iiil Raltnon t!io fonthor’d hook. 

Then strike, and then \uii ha\e liiiii — 11c will wince; 

Spin out your line tluit it .sliall whistle from you 
Siiiiiu twenty yards nr so, .v*‘t you shall have him — 

JTiirry ! you iiinst have p.irinroe — the stunt r<jck 
Which is Ins tnist, hath cd^es somotliine: sliar]^ ; 

A till the deep puul bath uuze and sludee otiuutdi 
't’o iniir your fishing — ’less you un; mor'j etirefni. 

A'hioiit or tUr Ihmhte Kinns. 

It is s(ddom,that a da.y of ; Measure, upon revimv, 
r.cems alt»gotlicp eo cvtpiisile as th<j partaker of the 
o-stivity may have fcU it wliilo ptissing over him. 

' Nigel OHfaunt, at least, did not fcol it so, and it 
- required a f"oin his new acquaintance, Lord 
Balgariio, to reeonoile him entirely to himself. But 
this vi-it took plaee early alter breakfast, and his 
I friend's ilisconrsc '.-as jirelacod with a questimi, 
‘ “How he liked the company of the preceding 
! evening V* 

“ ^Vhy, excellently well,” said T^ord Olonvarloch ; 
1 “ only 1 should have liked the wit better had it 
seemed hi flow move freely. Every nuui’ii inven- 
tion seemed on tho slrefeli, aiul each extnivagant 
simile seemed to t ei mie half of voiiv men of wit 
into :i brown study to p.rodnce something nlileh 
should outdiorod it.” 

“ And whereforo not said Jaird Dalgarno, “ or 
what ai’o those fellows lit for, but to play the in- 
tellectual gladiators before us ? He of them wlio 
. declares himself recreant, should, d — ii hun, be 
restricted to muddy ale, and the patronage of the 
waterman’s eoiupany. 1 promise you, lliat many 
a jiretty fellow has licen niMrtally wounded with a 
quibble or a earwiiunoL at the Herinaid, and sent 
from tbeiiee, in a pitiable csUHc, to Wit’s Hospital 
in llie Vimr\, w'hero they languish to this day 
amon^;st fools and aldermen.” 

“It may be so,” said Lor<l Nigel; “yet 1 could 
swear by my honour, that last night I seemed to be 
ill couqiaiiy with more than one man whose genius 

■ and learning ought either to have placed him higher 

■ in tmi* company, or to liavc wiliidrawn him alto- 
gether from a scene, wlicrc, sooth to speak, his part 
seemed unworthily subordinate.” 

“ Now, out upon your tender conscience,” said 
: Tjurd Hidgarno ; “ and the fico for such outcasts of 
i’aniashtis ! Why, these are the very leavings of 
!>at noble banquet of pickled herrings and liheiiisli, 
^vhich lost London so many of her principal wit- 
} laoiigers ainl himU of misrule. Wbat would you 
j have said bad you seen Nash or Green, wiien you 
' interest you r&idf ab^ut the poor udnnMii y^)^ s’.’ppcd 


witii last night 1 Suffice it, they had their drench 
and their dose, and they drank and slept as mucli 
as may save them from any necessity of eating till 
evening, when, if they are industrious, they will 
find patrons or players to feed them.* For tlie rest 
of tlieir wants, they can bo at no loss for cold w]>,ter 
while the New River head holds good ; and your 
doublets of Parnassus are eternal in duration.” 

“ Virgil and Horace had more efficient patron- 
age,” said Nigel. 

“Ay,” I'cplicdhts countryman, “ but these fellows 
arc neither Virgil nor Horace ; besides, wo have 
otbiT spirits of another sort, to whom 1 will intro- 
duce you on some early occasion. Our Swan of 
Avon hath sung his last; but we have stout old 
Ben, with as much learning and genius as ever 
prompted the treader of sock and buskin. It is 
not, howevor, of him 1 mean now to speak ; but T 
come to pniy you, of dear love, to row up with mo 
as far as Hiehinond, where two or three of the 
gallants whom you saw yesterday, mean to give 
music and syllabubs to a set of beauties, with some 
curious bright evus amuiig them — such, I promise 
you, as miglit win an astrologer from his worship 
of the galaxy'. My sister leads the bevy, to w'bom 
1 •lesire to pre.MMit you. She hath her admirers 
at Court ; and is regardofl, though 1 might dispense 
with Miunding her praise, as one of the beauties of 
the time.” 

'Plu re was no ri fuhiug an engagement, where the 
presence of tho party invited, late so low in liis own 
re«^ard, was demanded by a lady of quality, one of 
tho choice beauties of the time. LorilGlenvarloch 
accepled, as was inevitable, and spent a lively day 
among tho gay and the lair. He was the gallmit 
in aitondauee, for the day, upon his friend’s sister, , 
the beautiful Counlebs of Bluckcbester, wlio aimed ! 
at once at siqicriority in tlic realms of fashiun, of j 
power, and of wit. 1 

She was, indeed, eon-^idcrably older than her I 
brother, and laid ]»robably' completed her six | 
he,ti*es ; but the deficiency in extreme youth wa* ' 
iiioiv than atoned for, in the mo'^t prccisti and « 
curious accuracy in attire, an early aetpiaintaucc 
with every' foreign minle, and a )<eeiiliar gift in 
adapting the knowledge which she actpiired, to her 
own j.articular features and eomplexiou. At Court, 
she knew' as well .as any lady in the circle, the 
precise torn?, moral, juiliticnl, learned, or joco.se, in 
wliieh it was proper to answer the j^lonarch, accor- 
ding to Ills provailing liuinour ; and nas supposed 
iti have bc'en very active, by lier ])orsoiial interest, 
in procuring lier but*band a liigh situation, which 
the gouty old viscount could never have de&ervcd i 
by any merit of Ids own comiiiuiiplace coudnet and 
imderbt<iniling. 

1 1 was fill* more easy for this lady Ilian for her 
brother, to reconcile so y'Oiiug a conriit r as Lcutl 
Gleijvarloch to tho customs and liabiti ot a sphero 
60 now* to him. In all civilized H»eiet\', the feiualea 
of distinguished rank and beimiy' give tho lone to 
maimers, and, through those, even to morals. ^ Lady 
Blaekchester had, I'esides, interest eiclicr ill tlio 
Ct iirt, or tivcr the Court, (lor ifs sourco could not 
bo well traced,) wbieii created friends, and over- 
awcil tliose who mighi- have been disposed to play 
the part of enemi -s. 

At oiitj linn., blie was unde,rstood to be closely 
1 i'cc li. /’“ii- t'f in //.:• Si fi'/u' t'ltiM Gt iitarv. 
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leagued with the Buckingham family, with wliom 
her brother still maintained a great intimacy ; and, 
although some coldness had taken place betwixt 
the CoiiiitosA and the Dnehess of Buckingham, so 
that tlicy wei’e little scon together, and tlie former 
soeincd considerably to have wiUidrawn lierself 
into ])rivacy, it was whispered, that Lady Black- 
Chester's interest with tlie great favourite was not 
diminished in consequence of her breach with liis 
lady. 

Our account of the private Court intrigues of 
that period, and of the persons to whom they wore 
intrusted, are not full enough to enable us to pro- 
Jiounce upon the various reports which arose out 
of the circumstances we have detailed. It is enough 
to say, that Lady Blackchester possessed great in- 
fluence on tho circle around her, both fraiu her 
beauty, her abilities, and her reputed talents for 
Court intrigue ; .iiid that Nigel Olifiiunt w'as not 
long of experiencing its power, as he became a 
slave in some degree to that species of habit, which 
carries so many men into a certain society at a 
certain hour, without expecting or receiving any 
particular degree of gratification, or even amuse- 
ment. 

Uis life for several weeks may be thus described. 
The ordin.'iry was no bad introduction to the busi- 
ness of the day ; and the young lord quickly found, 
that if the society there w'as iU)t always irreproach- 
able, still it formed tlie most convenient and agree- 
able place of meeting with tlie fashionable parties, 
with whom he visited Hyde Park, the theatres, 
and other places of public resort, or joined the gay 
and glittering circle wliicli Lady Blackehcstor iiad 
assembled around her. Neither did lie entertain 
the same scrupulous horror which led him originally 
I even to hesitate entering into a place where gaming 
W’as permitted ; but, on the contrary, began to ad- 
mit the idea, that as there could be no harm in 
beholding such recreation when only indulged in to 
a moderate degree, so, from a jiarity of rcasoniug, 
there could be no objection to joining in it, always 
under the same restrictions. But the young lord 
was a Scotsman, habituated to early reflection, and 
totally nnaeeiistoined to any habit which infciTcd a 
careless risk or profuse waste of money. Profusion 
was not his natural vice, or one likely to bo acquired 
in tho course of his education ; and, in all proba- 
bility, while his father anticipated with noble horror 
the idea of his sou approaching tho gaming-table, 
he w'as inorq startled at the idea of his becoming a 
gaining than a losing adventurer. The second, 
according to his principles, had a termination, a 
sad one, indeed, in the loj^s of temporal fortune — 
tlie first quality wx*nt on increasing the evil which 
he dreaded, and perilled at once both body and 
soul. 

However tlie old lord might ground his appre- 
hension, it was so far verified by his sr)u*s conduct, 
that, from an observer of the various games of 
chanco which he witnessed, he came, by degrees, by 
moderate hazards, and small licts or wagers, to 
take a certain interest in them. Nor could it be 
denied, that bis rank and expectations entitled 
him to li.'izard a few' pieces (fiir his game went no 
deeper^ against persons, v/ho, from the readiness 
witli which tlir*y sbiked their money, might be 
supposed well a'de to afford to lose it. 

It chaiict'd. OP, perhaps, according to the com- 
mon belief, bis evil giMiius had so decreed, tliat 


Nigel’s adventures were remarkably successful. Ho 
was temperate, cautious, cool-beaded, bad a strong 
memory, and a ready power of calculation ; was, 
besides, of a daring and intrepid character, one upon 
whom no one that had looked even slightly, or 
spoken to though but hastily, would readily have 
ventured to practise any thing approaching to trick, 
er which required to be supported by intimidation. 
While Lord Glenvarloch chose to play, men played 
with him regularly, or, according to tlie phrase, 
upon tlio square ; and, as he found his luck chon^, , 
or wished to hazard his good fortune no farther, the 
more professed votaries of fortune, who frequented 
the house of Monsieur lo Chevalier de Saint Priest 
Beaiijeu, did not venture openly to express their 
displeasure at his rising a winner. But when this 
ha]>pcued repeatedly, the g.amcsters murmured 
amongst themselves equally at tho caution and tho 
success of the young Scotsman; and ho became 
far from being a popular character among their 
society. 

It was no slight inducement to the continuance 
of this most evil habit, when it was once in some 
degree acquired, that it seemed to place Lord Glon- 
varloch, haughty as he naturally w.*i8, beyond tho 
necessity of subjecting himself to farther pecuniary 
obligations, which his prolonged residence in Lon- 
don must otherwise have rendered necessary. Ho 
had to solicit from the ministers certain forms of | 
office, which were to render his sign-manual effec- | 
tually useful ; and these, though they could not be ' 
denied, w'cro delayed in sucli a manner, as to lead 
Nigel to believe there was some secret opposition, 
which occasioned tlie demur in his business. His 
own impulse w'as, to have appeared at Court .a 
second time, with the King’s sign-inaniml in his 
pocket, .and to have appealed to his Majesty him- 
self, wlicther the delay of the public officera ought 
to render liis royal generosity unavailing. But the 
Lord lluntingleii, that good old peer, who bad so 
frankly interfered in his behalf on a former occa- 
sion, and whom ho occasionally visited, greatly 
dissuaded him from .a similar udventuro, and ex- 
horted him quietly to await the deliverance of the 
ministers, which sliouM set him free from dancing ' 
attendance in London. 

Lord Dalgarno jr>incd Ins father in deterring his 
young friend fiom a second attendance at Court, 
at least till he w'as reconciled with the Duke of ! 
Buckingham — "a matter in which,” ho said, ad- i 
dressing liis father, I have offered my poor assis- 
tance, without being able to pravail on Lord Nigel ' 
to make any — not even the least — submission to 
tlie Duke of Buckingham.” [ 

" By my fiiith, and I liold the laddie to bo in tlio i 
right on ’t, Malcolm !” answ'crcd the stout old Scots I 
lord. — ^ What right hath Buckingham, or, to speak I 
plainly, the son of Sir Georgo YilHors, to expect | 
homage and fealty from one more noble than him- | 
self, by eight quarters ? 1 heard him myself, on 
no reason tliat I could perceive, tenn Lord Nigel | 
his enemy ; and it will never bo by my counsel that < 
tlie lad speaks soft word to him, till he recalls tho 
hard one.” 

“ That is precisely my advice to Lord Glcnvar- ; 
loch,” answered Lord Dalgaiaio ; but then you | 
will admit, my dear father, that it would be the 
risk of extremity for our friend to return into the 
presence, the Duke being his enemy — better to 
leave it w*ith me to tiikc off the heat of the diatom- 
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perature, ivith which some pick-thanks have per- 
suaded tlio Duke to regard our friend.*’ 

** If tliou const persuade Buckingham of liis 
cn’orf Malcolm,” said his father, ** for once I will 
say there hath been kindness and honesty in Court 
service. I have oft told your sister and yourself, 
that in the genural 1 esteem it as lightly as may 
be.’! 

“ You need not doubt my doing my best in 
Nigel’s case,” answered Lord Dalgariio ; but you 
4 must tliink, my dear father, I must needs use slower 
and gentler means than those by which you became 
a favourite twenty years ago.” 

" By my faith, I am afraid tliou wilt,” answered 
his fatiier. — “ I tell thee, Malcolm, I would sooner 
wish mySclf in the grave, tlian doubt thine honesty 
I or honour ; yet somehow it liatli chanced, that honest, 

I ready service, hath not tlic same acceptance at Court 
j which it Iiad in my younger time — aud yet you rise 
1 there.” 

I “ Oh, the time permits not your old world ser- 
vice,” Saul Lord Dalgamo ; “ wo have now no 
daily iusun’cctions, no nightly attcm])ts at assassi- 
: n.ation, as >vnrc the fashion in the Scottish Court. 
Your i»rom|)t and uncourteoiis sword-in-liaud atten- 
dance on the Sovci'eign is no longer ncceassiry, and 
would be us unbeseeming as your old-fasliioncd 
serving-men, with tlicir badges, bro-adswords, and 
buck lei's, wouM be at a court- mas«juc. Besides, 
fatluT, loyal liaste li.atli its iiicoiiveiiienoe. I have 
hoard, and from rnyal lips too, that when you btruck 
your dagg<jr into tlie traitor Uuthven, ic was with 
such little consideration, that the point ran a quarter 
of an inch into the r<»yal buttock. The King never 
talks of it bathe rubs the injured part, and quotes 
his ^ infamtum - - - - renotdre doloreniJ But this 
comes of old fashions, and of wearing a long Lid- 
desdule whinger iustc'ud of a poniard of Banna. 
Yet this, my dear fsillicr, you call prompt and 
valiant service. Tlie Iving, I am told, could not sit 
iqiright for a fortnight, tliough all the cushions in 
I'alklaiul were placed in his chair of state, and the 
Provost of Dunfermline’s borrowed to the boot of 
all.” 

“ It is a lie,” said the old Earl, “ a false lie, forge 
it who list ! — 1 1 ib true T wore a dagger of service 
by my side, and not a bodkin like yours, to pick 
one’s teeth withal — and for prompt service — ()dds 
nouns I it should be prompt to be useful, when 
kings arc crying treason and murder with the 
sci’cech of a baif-tlirottled hen. But you young 
courtiei'S know nouglit of tliese mattem, and are 
little better th:in the gi’ecn geo.se they briug over 
from tlic Indies, whose only merit to their mastars 
is to repeat their own words after them — a paek 
of mouthers, and flatterers, and car-wigs, — Well, 
I am old and unable to mend, else 1 would break 
all off, and hear the Tay once more flinging liimself 
over the Cainpsie Linn.” 

“But tlicro is your dinner-bell, father,” said 
Lord Dalgarno, " which, if the venison I sent you 
prove seasonable, is at least as sweet a sound.” 

“ Follow me, then, youngsters, if you list,” said 
tho^ old Earl ; and strode on from the alcove in 
which tills convcrssition was held, tow*ards the 
house, followed by the two young men. 

Tn their private discourse. Lord Dalgarno had 
little trouble in dissuading Nigel from going imme- 
diately to Court; wliilc, on the otlier hand, tlie 
olfers he made him of a previous introduction to 


the Duke of Buckingham, were received by Lord 
Glenvarlocl) with a positive and contemptiioui^ re- 
fusal. His friend shrugged his slioulders, as one 
who claims the merit of having given to an obstir ate 
friend the best counsel, and desires to bo held free 
of the consequences of his pertinacity. 

As for the father, liis table indeed, and his best 
liquor, of which he was moi*c pTOfuse tliaii neci^s- 
sary, were at the command of his young friend, as 
well as his best advice and assistance in tlie prose- 
cution of his affairs. But Lord lliintinglen’s interest 
was more apparent Uian I'cal ; and the credit he had 
acquired by his gallant defence of the King’s person, 
was so carelessly managed by liiinsclf, so easily 
eluded by the favourites and ministers of tlie Sove- 
reign, tliat, except upon one or two occasions, when 
the King was in some measiii'e taken by surprise, 
as in the case of Jir)rd Glenvarloch, the royal 
bounty was never cflicicntly extended, eitlier to , 
himself or to bis friends. 


“ There never was a man,” said Lord Dalgarno, 
whose shrewder knowledge of tlie English Court 
saw where his fatlier’s dcticieucy lay, “ that had it 
so pcidectly in his power to have made his way to 
the pinnacle of foi*tuiie as my poor fatlier. lie had 
acquii'od a right to build up the staircase, step by 
step, slowly and surely, letting every boon, which 
he begged year after year, become in its turn the 
ix'stiiig-placefor the next annual grant. But your 
foriiuios shall not sliipwreck upon the same coast, 
Nigel,” ho would conclude. “ If 1 have fewer 
meaus of inilucnce ilian iny fatlier ha**, or rather 
had, till he threw them away for butts of sack, 
hawks, hounds, and such carrion, I can, far better 
than he, improve that which 1 possess ; and tliat, 
my dear Nigel, is all engaged in your behalf. Du 
not be surprised or oliended that you now see me 
less than fonnerly. The stag-liunting is com- 
menced, and the Prince looks that T should attend 
him more frequently. I must also maintain luy 
attendance on the Duke, that 1 may have an op- 
portunity of pleading your cause when occasion 
bliall pennit,” 

“ I have no cause to plead before the Duke,” 
said Nigel, gravely ; “ I have s.'ud so re])catcdly.” 

“ Why, 1 meant the phrase no otherwise, thou 
churlish and suspicious disputant,” aiiswerecl Dal- 
gnrno, “than as I am now pleading the Duke’s 
causi) with thee. Surely 1 only mean to claim a 
share in our royal master’s favourite lieiiediction, 
Beati pacifieW"* ^ 

Upon several occ;usions. Lord Glciivarlocli’s con- 
vei'sations, both with the old Earl and liis sou, toe »k 
a similar tinii, and had a like coiicliisiuii. lie 
sometimes felt as if, betwixt the one and the otJier, 


not to uiontioii the more unseen aud iiiiboastrd, 
but scarce less certain iniiucncc of L-idy Black- 
chester, his aihiir, simple as it had liecome, might 
have been somehow accelerated. But it n.'is equally 
imixissiblo to doubt the rough honesty of the father, 
and the eager and officious friendship of Lord Dal- 
garno ; nor was it ca'»y ta suppose that tho counte- 
nance of the ladv, by whom he was received with 
such distinction, 'would bo wanting, could it be 
cifectual in bis service. 

Nigel was farther sensible of tlio trutli of what 
Lord Dalgamo of'ien pointed out, that tlie favourite 
being supposed to be liis enemy, every petty ofticcr, 
through whose bands his alTair must necessarily 
pass, would desire to make a merit of throwing 
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otistados ill Ills wa\', wliich he could only surmount 
hy steadiness and patience, unless ho preferred 
rlnsin'T the breach, or, as Lord Daljmrno called it, 
nwl/nn* his peace with tho Duke of Buckingham, 
Nigel might, and doubtless would, have had re- 
course to the advice of his friend George lleriot 
U]>on this occasion, having found it so advantageous 
fonnerly ; hut tile only time he saw him after tlicir 
visit t(* Court, ho found tho W'orthy citizen ongagtMl 
in ha-'ty prqiaratiou for a jouriK'v to Pai'is, upon 
hnsinesa of great importance in llic way of his 
profession, and hy an especial conimissitni from tho 
Ouirt and the Duke of Buckingham, which was 
likely to bo attended with considerable jirotit. The 
good man smiled as ho named the Duke of Bnck- 
ingliam. He had been, lie said, pretty sure that 
bis disgrace in tliat quarter wtmld not be of long 
duration. 1 

f^ord Glenvarlocli ev pressed himself ivjoiccd at J 
their rocoiiciliafion, fjb^trving, that it had been a ' 
most painful reflection to him, that AFaster Ueriot ] 
should, in liis belialf, have incurred the dislike, and ! 
perhaps exposed himself to the ill ofliccs, of so • 
powerful a fav«)iiritc. j 

“ My lord,” s;iid Jloriot, ‘^for your father’s son j 
I would do much ; and yet truly, if ! know mysidf, i 
I would do as inucli and risk as much, for the sake 
of justice, in the case of a much more iiisjgniiieant I 
pi‘i*soii, as I have ventured for yours. But as wc j 
shall not meet for some time, F must commit to 
y(mr own wisilorn tho farther prosecution of this ! 
matter,” • 

And thus they took a kind and afTcctlonato leave | 
of cadi other. j 

^ 'rhero were other changes in Lord Glcnvarloch’s j 

situation, which require to bo noticed. His present 1 
occupations, and the habits of amnseineut which | 
lie had acquired, roiidei'cd his living so fur in tlic 
city a considcrahle jnconveiiioiice. lie may also , 
have become a little ashamed of his cabin on Ihinrs I 
Wharf, and desirous of being lodged someivliat ' 
more according to his quality. Vor this ymrpose, | 
he had hired a small apartment near the Temple. 
lie was, nevertheless, almost sorry for what he 
had done, w ju ho observed that his removal ap- ' 
peared to givo some pain to John (.'hristie, and a • 
great deal to his cordial and officious landlady, j 
The former, who was grave and saturnine in every j 
tiling he did, only hoped that all had been to Lord 
OleiLvarlocU’s mind, and that he had not left them 
on account of /\iiy unbeseeming negligence on their 
part. But the tear twinkled in Dame Nelly’s eye, 
while she recounted the various improvements slie 
Iiiul made in the apartment, of express purpose to 
render it more convenient to his lordship. 

There was a great sea-chest,” she ^lid, “ liad 
!x?cn taken up stairs to tho shopman’s garret, 
tlioiigli i( left tlie pour lad scarco eighteen inches 
t>f opening to creep betwixt it and his Led ; and 
lieu von knew — she did not — whether it could ever 
be breught ^down that narrow stair again. Then 
tlio turning' the closet into an alcove, had cost a 
matter of twenty round shilling ; and to be sure, 
to any other lodger hut his lor&hip, tlie closet was 
more convenient. There was all tho linen, too, 
wiiicli sbe lia»i bought on nurpose — But Heaven’s 
will be done — Khe %/aa resigned.” 

Evt?ry bod; li. ij j rnarks of personal attachment ; 

1 v.iiosc heart really smote hinf, as if in 

bis ri.'*in;^ f .rtune^-. uc were disdaining the lowly 


accommodations and the civilities of the humble 
friends which had been but lately actual favours, 
failed not by every assurance in his power, and hy 
as liberal payment as they could bo prevailed upon 
to accept, to alleviate die soreness of tlicir feelings 
at his departure ; and a parting kiss from the fair 
lips of hi^ liOi>tess sealed his forgiveness. 

Uichic Moniplics lingered behind his xnastcy, to 
ask wJiether, in case of need, John Christie coidd 
help a canny Scotsman to a passage back to Ins 
own country ; and receiving assurance of John’s j 
iiitcTest to th;-. t ofFect, he said at parting, he would j 
remind him oi his promi*«c soon. — " If or,” said he, | 
“ if my lord is not weary of this r.ondoii life, 1 
kou one that is, videlicet, m 3 ’scll ; and I am weel \ 
determined U* see Arthur’s Seat again cVe J am j 
many weeks oMi*r.” | 


CHAPTER XIV. 

KmRO, why, Tiinu^o! hoj', hoy— <Iicrc, wr, here— 
llo Kfnii* ••iiiil oSr, bur ho 'Jl bo Jioiiic boforo iis; — 

"'.‘ia ilip most way ward cur o’er nuiiiib.'cd bone, 

* J** doci;''! :l m:u>tor'i» foot-lcp. — J^ingo lovcb me 
iiotter tiiun over bcg:?ar lovori hiB alius ; 

'’et, wIkti ho tnlcofi mjcU liiituuur, you may co-.t 
S woct Miaircss Psiutiisy, jinir worship'.^ nnalrki!!, 

Out of her Kiillcii moods, us <«oon as riiii^o. 

T!h' Uohnnic timf hi$ Doj. 

R rcHin MoNirnES was as good as h»s word. Two 
or three mornings after tlie 3 'oung lord had pos- 
sessed himself of his new lodgings, ho appeared 
hefore Nigel, as ho was jireparcd to dress, having 
left his pillow at an hour much later than liad 
formerly been Ids custom. 

As Nigel looked upon his attendant, he observed 
there w'as a gathering gloom upon his solcnm 
filatures, whicli expressed eitlier additional impor- 
tance, or superadded discontent, or a portion of 
both. ^ 

“ How now,” he .said, « wh.at is the matter this 
morning, Richie, that you havo made j^our face so ; 
like that ^otesque mask on one of die spouts jron- j 
dor *” pointing to the Temple Church, of winch 
Gothic building they had a view from tho window. | 
llichio swivelled his head a little to tho right i 
with as little alacrity as if he had the crick in his ' 

neck, and instantly resuming his posture, replied, 

" Mask here, mask there — it were luio such mat- 
ters that I have to spcalc anent” 

‘^And what mattc'vs have you to stKiak anent, 
then ?” «iid his master, whom circumstances had ! 
inured to tolerate a good deal of freedom from his ! 
attendant. 

“My lord,” — said Richie, and then stopped 
to cough and hem, as if wliat ho had to say stuck 
somewhat in his throat. 

“ I guess the mystery,” said Nigel, «you want 
a little money, Richio ; will five pieces serve the 
l)resciit turn 1” 

“ My lord,” said Richio, « I may, it is like, want 
a^ triile of mouo^' ; and 1 am glad at the^sarao 
time, and sorr^’, that it is mair plenty with your 
lordship than formerly.” 

« Glad and sorry, man !” said Lord Nigel," why, 
you arc reading riddles to me, Richie.’* 

« My riddle will bo briefly read,” eaid Richie ; 

“ 1 coino to crave of your lordsliip your comraaiids 
r»»p Scotland.” 
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I « For Scotland ! — why, art thou mad, man 1” tliat some poor creature may lull sairly misa — by 
; ::aid Nigel ; " caiist thou not tarry to go down with xny saiil, if it w'ad Borve your necessity, i*athcr than 
I :iie ?” you gained it from him, 1 wad tak a jump over 

“ I could he of little service,” said Kichie, “ since ilie hedge with your lordsliip, and cry • Stand !* to 
I you purpose to hire another page and groom.” the first grazier wo met that was coming from 
! ** Why, thou jealous ass,” said the young lord, Smilhfield witii tlie price of his Essex calves in 

" will not tliy loud of duty lie the lighter I — Go, his leathern pouch !” 

takolhy breakfast, and drink thy ale double strong, "You are a simpleton,” said Nigel, who felt, 
to put such absurdities out of tliy head — 1 could however, much cniiscicncc-Bliruck ; " i never i)lay 
j be angry with thee for tliy folly, man — but I re- but for small sums,” 

• member how thou hast stuck to me in advereity.” " Ay, xny lord,” replied the unyielding domestic, 
" Adversity, my lord, sliould never have parted "and — still with i-evercnce — it is even sao much 
. us,” said Richie ; " metliiuks, had tho wax'st come the waur. If you played with your equals, there 
■ to W'arst, I could have starved as gallantly as your might be like sin, but there wad be iiiair warldly 
lordship, or moi*c so, being in some sort used to it; i honour in it. Your lordship kens, or may ken, by 
for, though 1 w'as bred at a flesher’a stall, 1 h.avo ; oxpeneiice of your aiii, wliilk is not as yet iiioiiy 
not thi'ough my life had a constant intimacy with ; weeks auld, that small sums can ill be missed by 
collops.” , j tliose tliat have iinnc larger ; and 1 maun e’en be 

" Now, what is tho meaning of all this tirasli !” j phiiii w'ith yon, that iiicii notice: it of your lord- 
said Nigel ; " or has it no other end than to ju’o- ■ ship, that yc play wi* nane but the misguided crea- 
vokc xny patience t You kiuiw well enough, that, ‘ tiires that can but afford to lose bare stakes.” 
iiad 1 twenty serving men, I would hold the faith- j " No man dare say so 1” replied Nigel, very 
: k d follower that stood by me in xny distress the ! angrily. " 1 play with whom 1 please, but 1 will 
.t'.ost valued of them all. Rut it is totally out of . only play for what stake 1 please.” 
reason to plague iiu: with your solemn capi*iccios.” j " Tliat is ju.st what they say, my lord,” said the 
“ My lord,” said Richie, “ in dcclai’ing your tiaist i unmerciful Richie, whose natural love of lectux'ing, 
in me, you have done what is honourable to your- | as well as his hhiutncss of feeling, ])reventcd him 
, iclf, if 1 may aniUi humility say so much, and in from having any idea of the pain which he was in- 
no way uiuleacvved on my side. Nevertheless, we [ llictiiig on his master; " these arc even tfieir ow'ii 
must ptirt.” ! vei*y words. It was but yesterday your lordship 

" Rody of mo, man, wdiy ?” said Lor<l Nigel ; ' was pleased, at that same oi‘diuary, to win from 
w'hat I'cason can there be for it, if wo are xnu- yonder young hafllins gentleman, with the ci'imson 
tually satisfied 1” velvet doublet, and the cock’s feather in his heave* 

" ily lord,” said Richie Mouiplics, "your loird- — him, 1 mean, who fought witli tlic ranting cap- 
ship’s uceupations are such as 1 cannot uwu or t4xin — a matter of five pounds, or tliercby. 1 saw 
rountonance by iny presence.” him come through the hall; and, if ho was xiot 

" How now, sirrah !” &ai<l his master, angi'ily. cleaned out of ci'oss and pile, 1 never saw a ruined 
" Under favour, my lord,” replied his domestic, man in my life.” 

•‘it is unequal dealing to bo equally offended by "Tmposrfblc!” said Lord Glciivarloch — "why, 
my speech ami by my silence. If you can bear who is he I ho looked like a man of substance.” 
\.iih patience the giounds of my departure, it may " All is not gold that glistens, my loi-d,” replied 
l;c, fur aught I know, tlic better for you here and Richie ; " ’hroidei’v and bullion buttons make bare 
Iiereaftcr — if not, let me have my lic-ciisc of de- pouches. And if you ask who he is — maybe 1 
parrure in silence, and so no more about it.” have a guess, and care not to tell.^ 

, " Go to, sir !” said Nigel ; " speak out your mind “ At least, if I have doiio any such fellow an in- 

: — only I’cmeiiiber to whom you speak it.” jwry,” said the Lord Nigtl, "let me know how I 

i Wcel, weel, my lord — I speak it with humi- can impair it.” 

lity,” (never did Richie look with moi'o starched • " Never fash your beard about that, my lord, — 

; digili^y than when he uttered the word ;) "but do j with reverence always,” said Richie, — "he shall 
you tv qik this dicing and card-shuilling, and haunt- '• be suitably cared after. Think on him but as aue. 
iug of taverns and playhouses, suits your lordship ’ wha was running post to the devilf and got a 
. — for I sure it doea not suit me I” . sliouldciing from your loi'dship to help him on Iiis 

“ Why, ‘you are not tui'iicd precisian or puritan, • journey. Rut 1 will stop him, if reastin can ; and 
. fool t” said loi'd Glciivarloch, laiigliing, though, be- so your lordship needs ask iiae mair about it, fni 
iwixt rcseiitinent and shame, it cost him some there is no use in your knowing it, hut uiucii the 
' trouble to do so. coiiti*aii*.” 

\ " My lord,” replied tho followci*, " 1 ken the pur- " Hark you, sirrah,” said his master, " I have 

' port i»f your query. 1 am, it may be, a little of boi'Tio with you thus far, for certain rwiNiiw ; but 
! a precisian, and 1 wish to Heaven 1 was mair abuse my good-nature no fai'tlier — and since you 
, worthy of Uie name ; but let that be a passover. — must needs go, why, go a God’s name, and here is 
1 have stretched the duties of a serving-mau as far to pay your journey.” So saying, he put gold into 
as my iiorthcrn conscienco will pei'niit. I caxi his hand, wliicli lliclne told o\ or, piece by piece, 
give my gude word to my master, or to ray native with tho utmost accuracy. ^ , 

ijouiiti’y, when I am in a foreign land, even though ■ " Is it all right — or are tlicy wanting in weight 
I should Icavo downright truth a wee bit behind — or what the devil keeps you, w'hen your hurry 
me. Ay, and I will take or give a slash with iras so great five minutes since 1” said tlie young 
ony man tliat speaks to the dei'ogation of either, lord, now thoroughly nettled at the presumptuous 
Rut this chamboriug, dicing, and play-hauiiting, is jirccisioii with which Richie dealt forth his canons 
not my element — 1 cannot draw breath in it — of morality. ^ .^i 

and when 1 hi«r of your lordship winning tlic siller " The tale of coin is complete, said Richie, with 
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the most imperturbable gravity ; " and, for the 
weight, though they ai*e sae scrupulous in this town, 
as make mouths at a piece that is a wee bit light^ 
or that has been cracked within tlie ring, my sooth, 
tlicy will jump at them in Edinburgh like a cock 
at a grosart Child pieces are not so plenty there, 
the matr the pity I” 

“ The more is your folly, then,” said Nigel, 
wliose anger was only momentary, tliat leave the 
land where there is enough of tliem.” 

“ My lord,” said Richie, “ to be round wiUi you, 
the grace of Gh>d is better than gold pieces. When 
Goblin, as you call yonder Monsieur Lutin, — and 
you might as well call him Gibbet, since tliat is 
what he is like to end in, — shall recommend a 
page to you, yo will hear little such doctrine as ye 
have heard from me. — And if tliey were my last 
words,” he said, raising his voice, “ I would say you 
are misled, and are forsaking the paths which your 
honourable father trode in; and, what is more, 
you are going — still under correction — to the 
devil with a dshclout, for you are laughed at by 
them that lead you into tliese disordered bypatlis.” 

" Laughed at !” said Nigel, who, like othci’s of 
his age, was more sensible to ridicule tlian to 
reasou — Who dares laugh at me V* 
j “ My lord, as sure as 1 live by bread — nay, 

; more, as I am a true man — and, I think, your 
I lordship never found Richie’s tongue bearing aught 
I hut the truth — unless that your lordship’s ci'edit, 

I my countoy’s profit, or, it may be, some sma’ occa- 
I sion of my ain. made it unnecessary to promulgate 
j the haill veritie, — 1 say then, as I am a true 
man, when 1 saw that puir creature come through 
I the ha’, at that ordinary, whilk is accui'st (Heaven 
I forgive me for swearing 1) of God and man, with 
I his teeth set, and his hands clenched, and Ids 
bonnet drawn over his brows like a desperate man, 
Goblin said to me, * There goes a dunghill chicken, 
that your master has plucked clean enough ; it will 
be long ero his lordsliip rufllo a feather with a 
cock of the game.’ And so, my lord, to speak it 
out, the lackeys, and the gallants, and more espe- 
cially your sworn brother. Lord Dalgarno, call you 
the sparrow-hawk. — 1 had some thought to have 
cracked Lutiu’s pate for the speccli, but, after a’, 
tile controversy was not wortli it.” 

Do they use sucli terms of me 1” said Lord 
Nigel. ** Death and the devil !” 

“And the devil’s dam, my lord,” answered 
Richie ; “ tney aro all three busy in London. — 
And, besides, Lutin and his master laughed at you, 
my lord, for letting it be thought tliat — T shame to 
speak it — Uiat ye were over w’ell with the wife of 
tlie decent honest man whoso house you have but 
DOW left, as not sufficient for your new bravery, 
wliereas they said, the licentious scoffers, tliat you 
pretended to such favour when you had not 
courage enough for so fair a quarrel, and that 
the sparrow-hawk was too craven -crested to fly at 
the wife of a cheesemonger.” — He stopped a roo- 
incnt, and looked fixedly in his master’s face, 
which was inflamed with shame and anger, and 
then proceeded. “ My lord, I did you justice in 
my thought, and myself too; for, thought I, ho 
would have been as deep iii that sort of profligacy 
as in others, if it hadna been Richie’s four quar- 
ters.” 

“What new nonsiense have you got to plague 
me witli T’ :-aM Lord Nigel. “ But go on, since 


it is the last time 1 am to be tormented with your 
impertinence, — go on, and make the most of your 
time.” 

“In troth,” said Richie, “and so will I even 
do. And as Heaven has bestowed on mo a^ongue 
to speak and to advise ” 

“ Which talent you can by no means bo accused 
of suffering to remain idle,” said Lord Glenvarloch, 
interrupting him. 

“ True, my lord,” said Rcchie, again waving his 
hand, as if to bespeak his mastcr^s silence < 
attention ; “ so, I trnst, you will think some time 
hereafter. And, as I am about to leave your ser- 
vice, it is proper that yo suld know the tiiitli, that 
ye may consider the snares to which your youth and 
innocence may be exposed, when auldcr and douccr 
heads are withdrawn from beside you. — There has 
been a lusty, good-looking kiinmcr, of some forty, 
or bygane, making moiiy spceriiigs about you, my 
lord.” 

“ Well, sir, what did she w'ant with me 1” said 
Lord Nigel. 

“ At first, my lord,” replied his sapient follower, 

“ os she seemed to bo a well-fashioned woman, and > 
to take pleasure in senhible company, 1 was no way | 
reluctjint to adroit her to my conversation.” i 

“ I dare say not,” said Lonl Nigel ; “ nor un*- j 
willing to toll her about my private affairs.” 

“ Not r, truly, my lord,” said the attendant ; — , 
“ for, though she asked me mony questions about ! 
your fame, your fortune, your business here, and j 
such like, I did not think it f oper to tell her alto * j 
gether the tnitli thcreanciit.' 

“T seo 110 call on you whatever,” said Lord 
Nigel, “ to tell the woman cither truth or lies upon 
what she had nothing to do with.” 

“ I tliought so too, my lord,” replied Richie, 

“ and so I told her neither.” 

“ And what did you tell her, then, you eternal 
babbler ?” said his niaster, impatient of his prate, 
yet curious to know what it was all to cud in. i 

“ 1 told her,” said Richie, “ about your warldly 
fortune, and sao forth, soinctliing whilk is not truth 
just at this time; but which hath been truth for* 
merly, suld lie tnith now, and will bo truth again, 

— ;iud that was that you were in possession of your 
fair lands, whilk yo aiM but in right of as yet. 
rieasaiit communing we had on fliat and officr 
topics, until slie shewed tlie cloven foot, beginning 
to confer with me about some wendi that she said 
had a good will to your lordship, and fain sho 
would iiave spoken w’ith you in particular anent 
it; hut wlien I heanl of such inklings, 1 began 

to suspect she was little better than whew 1” 

— Here he concluded his narrative with a low, but 
very expressivo whistle. 

“ And what did your wisdom do in these circum- 
stances 1” said Lord Nigel, who, notwithstanding 
his former resentment, could now scarcely forbear 
laughing, 

“ 1 put on a look, my lord,” replied Richie, bend- 
ing his solemn brows, “ tliat suld give her a heart- 
scald of walking on such errands. 1 laid her 
enormities clearly before her, and I threatened 
her, in sae mony ivords, that I would have her to 
the ducking-stool ; and slie, on tlie contrair part, 
misca’d me for a frowa^ nortliem tyko— and so 
we parted never to meet again, as T hope and trust. 
And so I stood between your lordship and that 
temptation, which might have been worse than the 
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ordinary, or the playhonae either ; since yon wot 
well what Solomon, King of the Jews, sayeth of 
the strange woman — for, said I to mysell, we have 
taken to dicing already, and if wo take to drabbing 
next, tho Lord kens what wc may land in.” 

" Your impertinence deserves correction, but it 
is the last which, for a time at least, I shall have 
to /orgive — and I forgive it,” said Lord Glenvar- 
loch ; and, since wo are to part, Richie, I will say 
no more respecting your precautions on my account, 
tlian that 1 think you might have left me to act 
according to my own judgment.” 

** Miclde better not,” answered Richie — ** mickle 
better not ; wo are a’ frail creatures, and can judge 
better for ilk ither tiian in our ain cases. And for 
me, evdn myself, saving that case of the sifHica- j 
tion, which might have happened to any one, I | 
have always observed myself to be much more | 
prudential in what 1 have done in your lordship’s 
behalf, than even in what I have been able to 
transact for my own interest — whilk last, I have, i 
I indeed, always postponed, as in duty 1 ought.” 

I " I do believe thou hast,” said Lord Nigel, “ hav- 
I ing ever found tlieo true and faithful. And since 
London pleases yoii so little, I will bid you a short 
! farewell ; and you may go down to Edinburgh 
until 1 come thither myself, w'hcn I trust you w’iil 
, le-enter into my service.” 

“ Now, Heaven bless you, my lord,” said Richie 
AToniplics, with uplifted eyes ; ** for that word 
sounds more like grace tlian ony luis come out 
of your mouth this fortnight. — I give you godd’en, 
my lord.” 

So saying, he thrust forth his immense bony 
h.ind, seized on that of Lord Glenvarlocli, raised 
it to his lips, then turned short on his heel, and 
l**ft the room hastily, as if afraid of shewing more 
emotion than was consistent witli liis ideas of dc> 
cririim. Lord Nigel, rather surprised at his sud- 
den exit, called i\ftcr him to know whether lie wa;^ 
Kufliciciitly provided with money; but Richie, shak- 
ing his head, without making any otlier answer, 
ran hastily down stairs, shut the street-door heavily 
behind him, and was pivsciitly seen striding along 
tho Strand. 

His master almost iiivoluiitarily watched and 
distinguished tlie tell raw-boned figure of his late 
follower, from tho window, for some time, until 
he was lost among tho crowd of passengers. Nigers 
reflections were not altogether those of self-ap- 
proval. It was no good sign of his course of life, 
(he could not help acknowledging this much to 
himself,) tiiat so faithful an adherent no longer 
seemed to feel the same pride in his service, or 
attachment to his person, which he had formerly 
hianifested. Neither could he avoid experiencing 
some twinges of conscience, while he felt in some 
degree the charges which Richie had preferred 
against him, and experienced a sense of slianio and 
mortitication, arising from the colour given by 
o^ers to that, wbicli he himself would have called 
his caution and moderation in play. Ho had only . 
the apology, that it had never occurred to himself 
in this light. 

Then his pride and self-love suggested, that, on 
the other hand, Richie, with all liis good intentions, 
was little better than a conceited, pragmatical do- 
mestic, who seemed disposed rather to play tiie 
: tutor than the lackey, and who, out of sheer love, 
as ho alleged, to his master’s person, assumed tho 


privflcge of interfering with, and controlling, his 
actions, besides rendering him ridiculous in tho 
gay world, from the antiquated formality, and in- 
trusive presumption, of his manners. 

Nigel’s eyes were scarce tuiiied from tho win- 
dow, when his new landlord entering, presented 
to him a slip of paper, cai*cfully bound round with 
a string of flox silk and sealed — it had been given 
I in, he said, by a woman, who did not stop an in- 
stant. The contents harped upon tho same string 
which Richie Moniplics had already jarred. Tho 
epistlo was in the following words : 

For the Right Honourable hands of Lord Glen- 
“ varloeh, 

" These, from a friend unknown ; — 
Mt Loud, 

You arc trusting to an unhonest friend, and 
diminishing an honest reputation. An unknown 
but real friend of your lordship will speak in one 
word what you would not learn fram flatterers in 
BO many days, as should suffice for your utter ruin. 
He whom you tiiiuk most true — I say your friend 
Lord Dalgarno — is utterly false to you, and doth 
but seek, under pretence of worship, to mar your 
fortune, and diminish the good name by whicli you 
might mend it. The kind countenance which he 
shews to you, is moi'c dangerous than the Prince’s 
frown ; even as to gain at Beaujeu’s ordinary is 
more discreditable tlian to lose. Beware of both. 
— And this is all from your true but nameless 
friend, “ loNOXO.” 

Lord Glenvarlocli paused for an instant, and 
crusdiedthc paper tojjethcr — then again unfolded 
and read it with attention — bent bis brows — mused 
for a moment, and then tearing it to fragments, 
exclaimed — ” Begone for a vile calmuny I But I 
will watch — I will observe ” 

Thought after thought rushed on him ; but, upon 
tho whole. Lord Glenvarlocli was so little satislied 
witli the result' of his own reflections, that he re- 
solved to dissipate them by a walk in tlio Park, 
and, taking his cloak and beaver, went tliithcr 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Twns VI lien fleet Snowhall'!* licsd was wmen gpi'v* i 

A luckless leveret luec him on liis wny. — 

Who knows not Snow ball — he. whose race renown’d , 
Is still victorious on each coiirsiiifr ground ? ; 

Swuflliani. Newmarket, and tho itoiunn camp. 

IJavo seen them victors o’er each meaner staiiU'. — 

In vain the youngling snuglit, with doubling wiio. 

The hedge, the Iiill, the iliicket, or the stile. 

Experience sage the lack of speed supplied. 

And in tho gap he sought, tho victim died. 

Ro was 1 oiiCQ. in thy fair street. Saint Jaiiie*’, 

1'liroiigh walking cavaliers, and car-bonns iL'iiiiCS, 

Descried, pursued, tiim’il o’er again, nnd o’er. 

Coursed, coted, uioutli’d by an unfeeling bore. 

’ Ate. Ac. Ac. 

Twe Park of Saint James’s, though enlarged, 
planted with verdant alloy.**, and otlierwise deco- 
rated by Charles II. existed in tho days of his 
grandfather, as a public and pleasant promenade ; . 
and, for the sake of exercise or pastime, was much ! 
frequented by the better class 

Lord Glenvarlocli repaii'cd tiiither to dispel tbe j 
unpleasant reflections which had been suggested | 
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’’y his parting with his trusty squire, Richie Moni* 
j Wes, iu a iiiauiicr which w'as agreeable neitlier to 
Ills pi'icle nor his foolinga ; and by the corroboration 
which the hints ut' his late attendant had received 
ti'oni tlu' AiiDiiyiiious letter mentioned in the end of 
the lac't chapter. 

Tlici'i! was a considerable number of company 
in ihc j\irk when he entered it, but his present 
rii‘ iiiinJ inducing him to avoid society, he kept 
ciii.Mif from the mure fi-equeuted walks tow.ards 
\\ cs»tuiin«tor and Whitehall, and di*ew to the uurtli, 
or, we should now s:iy, the Piccadilly verge of 
the eiiclosiiro, believing he might there enjoy, or 
earlier cuinbat, his own thouglits unmolested. 

In tills, however, Lord Glcnvarloch was mis- 
taken ; for, as ho strolled slowly along with his 
arms fuliled in his cloak, and his liat drawn over 
jiis eyes, he was suddenly pounced upon by Sir 
Mniagrowther, who, either shunning or I 
sluuinctl, had retreated, or had been obliged to 
I'l'ti'cut, to the same less livquciitcd corner of the 
l*avK. 

Nigel stsirtpcl when he heard the high, sharp, 
and querultais tones of the knight’s cracked voice, 
;ind \v:).s no h'^s Hlariiicd when ho beheld his tall 
thin li'^ui'o hobbling tow'ards him, wnipped in a 
iSne..iH;aro i-loak, on whose surface ten thousand 
'.arled ^.raius eclipsed the* original scarlet, and 
having Ins head surmounted w'ith a well-wom 
b»*ave'r, bearing a black velvet band for a chain, 
and a iMpon’s tcalher for an ostrich phmio. 

Lord (ilcuvarlooli would f.iin have made his 
fM’apc, but, as our motto intimates, a levercc had 
iid little chance to ireo Ijcrseif of an ex]!erienccd 
gray hound. Sir Mungo, to continue the simile, had 
long ago learned to tan c/zvi/?;*./, and make sure of 
mouthing his game. iSo Nigel found hiiunclf com- 
pelled to stand and answer ilic liuckiicycd quostion 
; — *• What news to-day V* 

" Nothing extraordinary, I believe,” answci-ed 
[ fhe young iioblciiiaii, attempting to pass on, 

“ Oh, ye arc ganging to iho French ordinary 
belivc,” replied Hie knight ; ‘‘but it is curly day 
yet — wo w’d take a turn in the Park in the laean- 
whilo — it will sh; v t-n your appetite.” 

saying, he <j!i;oily slippial his arm under Lord 
Gicnvarloch’s, iu hpito of all the dcc<;iit reluckinco 
w'hich his victim could exhibit, by keojihig his 
elbow close to his side ; and having fairly grappled 
; the prize, he proceeded to take it iu tow. 

Nigel w'as sullen and silent, in hopes to shake oif 
his unpleasant cornpanioii ; but .Sir a'luiigo w'as 
dctoriiiined, tliat if he did not speak, he should at 
leiist hear. 

“ Ye are bound for the ordinary, my lord ?” said 
the cynic ; — “ wcel, ye caiina do better — there is 
choice company there, and peculiarly selected, as 1 
am tauld, being, dootless, sic as it is desirable that 
young nobiemeii should herd withal — and your 
nobiij father wad have been blithe to see you keep- 
ing such worshipful society.” 

“ 1 believe, " said Lord Glenvarloch, tliinkiiig 
htinaeif obliged to say Homething, “ that the society 
is as good as generally can he found in such places, 
wliero th«; door can scarce^ ^ against those 
who come to .sp«-nd tin Ir money.” 

“Right, ii.y i^vd — vora right,” said his tor- 
uiciilor, liirnting out into a chuckling, but most 
discordant l iiigh. “ These citizen chuffs anil clowns 
will 1 - V, '.K -ngU us, when 11101*0 is but an inch 


of a door open. And what remedy 1 — Just e'en 
this, that as thoir cash gives tlieiu confidence, we 
should strip tliem of it. Flay tlicm, my lord — 
singe them as tlie kitclien wench docs the rats, and 
then they winua long to come back again. — Ay, 
ay — pluck them, plumo them— and tlien the lar- 
ded capons will not be for flying so high a wing, my 
lord, among tlie goss-hawks and sparrow-hawkey 
and the like.” 

And, therewithal. Sir Mungo fixed on Nigel his 
quick, sliarp, gray eye, watching the effect of his 
sarcasm as keenly as the sur^oii, in a dclicati; 
operation, remarks the pi'ogress of bis anatomical 
scalpel. 

Nigel, however willing to conceal his sensations^ 
could not avoid gratifying his tormentor by wincing 
under the operation. Ho coloured witli vexation 
and anger ; but a quarrel with Sir Mungo Mala- 
growthcr would, he felt, be uuuttembly ridiculous ; 
and he only muttcreil to himself the wonls, “Im- 
pertinent coxcomb !” which, on this ocqision. Sir 
Mungo's imperfection of organ did not prevent him 
from hearing ami replying to. 

“ Ay, ay — vora true,” exclaimed tlie caustic old 
courtier — “ Impertiueiit coxcombs they are, that 
thus intrude themselves on tlio society of their bet- 
ters; but your lordship kens liow* to gar them as 
gude — ye have the trick on *t. — Tlicy had a braw 
spurt in tiie prcftcnce last Friday, how ye snld 
have routed a young shopkeeper, horse and foot, 
ta*eu his gpo/ia ophaa^ and a’ the bpecic lie Jiad 
ahmit him, down to the very silver Imttons of iiia 
clo.ik, and sent him to graze with Nebuchadnezzar, 

’ King €?f Babylon. Mnckle honour redciiiided to 
. yoiii* lordship thereby. — We were tauld tlic loon 
throw Ininhcll into the 'fhames in a fit of dcf^pcra- 
I tion. There’s enow of them behind — there was 
I mail* tint oil Floddcn-cdge.” 

“ You have beim told a budget of lies, so far as 1 
'■^ani concerned, Sir Mungo,” said Nigel, speaking 
I loud and sternly. 

i “ \"era likely — vera likely,” said the unabashed 
j andmidi.snniyed Sir Mungo; ‘‘iiaething but lies arc 
ciUTe.'it ill the circle. — So the chieid is not drowned, 
then t — the luair’s the inty. — But 1 never believed 
that ]iart of the story — a London dealer has mair 
wit in his anger. 1 dare swear the lad lia.'i a bunny 
broorn-sliank in his hand by this time, and is scrub- 
bing the kennels in quest after rusty nails, to help 
him to begin his pack again. — He lias three bairns, ' 
they say ; tlicy will help him bravely to grope in 
the giiltei’s. Your good lordshi]) may have the 
ruining of him again, my Lord, if they have any 
luck iu Btrand-Bcouriiig.” 

“ This is nioi*o than intolerable,*’ said Nigel, uii- 
(^I'tain whether to make an angry vindication of his 
cliaraetcr, or to fling tho old tormentor from his 
arm. But an instant’s recollection convinced him, 
tliat, to do either, would only give an air of trudi 
and consistency to the scaudals which he began to 
see were adecliiig liis cliaraetcr, botli in tlio higher 
Olid lower circles. Hastily, tiiercfore, lie formed 
tho wiser resolution, to endure Sir Mungo’s studied 
impertinence, under the hope of ascertaining, if 
IKissible, from wliat sonreo those reports arose 
which were so prejudicial to his reputation. 

Sir Mungo, in the meanwhile, caught up, as usual, 
Nigel’s last woihIs, or rather tlie sound of diem, and 
aiiiplified and iiitcrpi'eted them iu his own way. 
“ Tolerable luck !” he repeated ; “ yes, truly, my 
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lord, 1 am told that you hxi'ot tolerable luck, and lighted yet wary eye" of an expcrievioea 5 

that ye ken weel liott to use that jilting quean, became now aware, that if he Htraiiied the lin*- «n! i 
Dame Fortune, like a canny douce lad, willing to him too tightly, there was every risk of his hroali- 1 
warm yourself in her smiles, witliout exposing your- ing hold. In order to give him room, tliereforo. i 
self to her frowns. And that is what 1 ca* having to play, he protested that Lord Glen varloch ahouM ! 
i? not take his free speech in malam iHtrt-nn, If you j 

Sir Mungo Malagrowtlier, said Lord Glen- wei'e a trifle ower sicker in vour amusement, m v ! 
varloch, turning towards him seriously, « have the lord, it canna be denied tharit is the safest coursi* ! 
goodness to hear me for a moment.” j to prevent farther eudangerment of your somcw'hat ! 

“ Asweel as I can, my lord — as wcelas I can,” j dilapidated fortunes; and if ye play with vour j 
said Sir Mungo, shaking his head, and pointing tlie j inferiors, ye are relieved of the pain of pouching 
finger of his left liand to Ills ear. , tlie siller of your friends and equals ; fnrbye, tliat ; 

I will try to speak very distinctly,” said Nigel, I the plebeian knaves have had the advnnlan'e, 
arming himself with patience. « You take me for ; certHste, as Ajax Telamon sayeth, ^tpud Md^unor- \ 
a noted, gamester; 1 give you my word that you ' phoseot; and for the like of them to have jdaved J 
have not been rightly informed— r am none such. ; with ano Scottish nobleman, is an honest and i 
I You owe me some explanation, at least, respecting ! honourable consideralion to conipcnj-atc the loss of 1 
the source from which you have derived such false J their stake, whilk, 1 dare say, moreover, maist oi : 
information.” < tJio churls can weel afford.” " 

« I never heard ye were a grfat gamester, and « Be that as it may, Sir Mungo,” said Nigel, “ I : 

I never thought or said you were such, my lord,” said : would fain kuow — 

Sir Mungo, who found it impossible to avoid hear- | “ Ay, ay,” intermpted Sir Miiugo ; and, as 'vmi 

: ing what Nigel said with peculiarly deliberate and i say, who cares ivhcthcr the fat hulls of Bushan can 
j distinct pronunciation. “ 1 repeat it— I never ! spare it cr no 1 gciillcmcii are not to limit their 
j heard, said, or thought, that you were a ruffling ' sport for the like of them.’’ 

j gamester, — such as they call those of the first ‘ “1 wish to know. Sir Mungo,” sai^ Lord Glen - 

head. — Look you, my lord, I call him a gamester, , varloch, in what company you have learned thcf'O . 
that plays with equal stakes and equal skill, and ^ ofirensive particulars respecting me I” 

I stands by flic fortune of tlie game, good or bad ; | ‘^Dootless — dootless, iny lord,” said Sir Mungo; 

J and 1 call him a ruffling gamester, or ane of the first ; “ I liave ever heard, and L have ever reported, that 
j head, who ventures frankly and deeply upon such ' your lordship kept the best cf company in a private 
a wager. But ho, my lord, who has the patience | way. — I’here is the fine Countess of BIackciie»ter, 
and prudeiico never to venture beyond small game, j hut 1 think she stirs not much abroad since her 
such as, at most, might crack the Christmas-hox of ' affair with his Grace of Buckingham ; and there is 
a grocer’s ’prentice, who vies with tlioso that have 1 the gude auld-fasliioncd Scottish nobleman, Loi*<i 
little to hazard, and who ttiercfore, having the larger . Huutinglcii, an undeniable man of quality — it is 
stock, can always r(wk tliem by waiting for liis good • pity but he could keep canp and can frac his head, 
fortune, and by rising from the game when luck i whilk now and then doth ininish his rcputatioii. 
leaves him — such a one as ho, my lord, I do not ! And there is tlie gay young Lord Dalgariio, that 
call a great gamester, to whatever other name ho ; canies the craft of gray hairs under liis cuvied 
may be entitled.” ^ . | love-locks — a fair race they are, father, daughter, 

“ And such a mean-spirited, sordid wretch, you : and son, all of the same honourable family. 1 think ' 
would infer that I am,” replied Lord 'Glen varloch ; ; we ncediia speak of George Hcriot, honest man, ■ 
“ one who fears the skilful, and jireys upon the j wlicii wo have nobility in questioft. So that is tiie , 
ignorant — who avoids playing witli his equals, that i company 1 have heard of your keeping, my lord, i 
he may inako sure of pillaging his inferiors I — Is out-taken those of the ordiiiai’y.” 
this what 1 am to understand has been reported of “ My company lias not, indeed, been much more 

extended tlian amongst those you mention,” said .• 

^ “ Nay, my lord, you will gain nought by speaking LoimI Glen varloch ; but in short ” 

big with me,” said Sir Mungo, who, besides tliat “ To Court 1” said Sir Mungo, " that was just 
his sarcastic humour was really supported by a wliat I w’as going to say — Lord Oalganio kins 
good fund of aiiinial courage, had also full reliance he cannot prevail on ye to come to Court, aiul l.ial 
on the Immunities whicli he had derived from the does ye projndice, my lord — the King hoars of 
hrriadsword of Sir Rullion Rattray, and the baton you by othci^, when ho should sec \ou in : 

of the satellites employed by the Lady Cookpeii. — I s^ieak in serious friendship, my lord. Ilia 
** And for the^tnitli of the matter,” he continued. Majesty, when you were named in the circin short ■ 
•‘your lordship best knows whether you ever lost w^hile since, was hcainl to say, alca ! — ‘ 

more^than five pieces at a time since you frequented Gleiivarlochidcs is tmiied dicer a iid drinker.* — My ; 
Bcanjeu’s — whether you have not most commonly Lord Dalgarno took your part, ami it was eVn borne ! 
risen a winner— and whether tlie brave young gal- down by tlie popular voice of tho courtiers, who . 
lants vrho frequent tho ordinary — I mean those spoke of you as one who had betaken yourself to ‘ 
of noble rank, and means conforming — are in use living a town life, and risking your baron’s coronet 
to pl^ upon these terms I” amongst the flateaps of the city.” 

•• My^ father was right,” said Lord Glenvarloch, “ And this was publicly spoken of ino,” said Nigel, ! 

in the bittemoas of his spirit ; •• and his curse justly •• and in tho King’s pi’cseiice !” | 

, followed me when I first entered that place. Tliero ‘•Spoken openly?” repeated Sir Mungo Mala- i 
is contamination m the air, and he whose fortune growthcr ; •• ay, by my troth was it— that is to say, 
avoids ruin, sliall be blighted in his honour and it w'as whispered privately — wliiik is as open pro- 
reputation.” mulgation as the thing permitted ; for yc may think 

Sir Mungo, who watched his victim witli the de- tlie Coui*t is not like a place where men are as sib 
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Simmie and his brother, and roar out their minds 
as if diey were at an or^ary.’* 

** A curse on ttie Court and the ordinaxy both !’* 
cried Nigel, Impatiently. 

<< AVitli all my heart,” said the knight, I have 
got little by a knight’s service in tlie Court ; and 
tlie Ita.'t time 1 was at tlie ordinary, I lost four 
angels.” 

“ Alay 1 pray of you, Sir Alungo, to let me know,” 
said Nigel, ** the names of tliose who thus make 
free widi the character of one who can bo but little 
known to tliem, and who never injuied any of 
them I” 

“ Have I not told you already,” answered Sir 
Alungo, ** that tlic King said something to that effect 
^ — so did the Prince too ; — and such being the case, 
ye may take it on your corporal oath, mat every 
man in the circle who was not silent, sung the same 
■song as they did.” 

" You said but now,” replied Glcnvarloch, ** lliat 
Lord Dalgomo interfered in my behalf.” 

^ In good tndh did he,” answered Sir Mungo, 
with a sneer ; “ but the young nobleman was soon 
borne down — by token, he had something of a 
catarrh, and spoke as hoarse as a roopit raven. 
Poor gentleman, if he had had his full exteiitof voice, 
he would have been as well listened to, dootless, as 
in a 'cause of bis aiu, whilk no man kens better how 
to plead to purpose. — And let me ask you, by the 
vray,” continued Sir Mungo, whether Lord Dal* 
gamo has ever introduced your lordship to the 
Prince or the Duke of Buckingham, cidier of whom 
might soon carry through your suit !” 

" I have no claim on the favour of eitlicr the 
Prince or tlio Duke of Buckingham,” said Lord 
Glenvarlocli. — “As you seem to have made my 
affairs your study, Sir Mungo, although perhaps 
Bomctlnng nnnccebsarily, you may have heard that 
1 have petitioned my Sovereign for payment of a 
debt due to my family. I cannot doubt the King’s 
desire to do justice, nor can I in decency employ 
the solicitation of his Highness the Prince, or his 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham, to obtain from his 
Alajesty wliat either should be granted me as a righ^ 
or refused altof, .ther,” 

Sir Mungo twisted his whimsical features into 
one of his most grotesque sneers, as he replied — 

“ It is a vera clear and parspicuous position of 
the case, my ]oi*d ; and in relying thereupon, you 
shew an abso^ito and unimprovable acquaintance 
with the King, Court, and mainkind in general. — 
But whom have we got here 1 — Stand up, my 
lord, and make way — by my word of honour, they 
are the very men we spoke of — talk of the devil, 
and — humph !” 

It must be here premised, that, during the con- 
versation, Lord Glenvarloch, TOrhaps in the hope 
of shaking himself free of Sir Mungo, had direct^ 
their walk tow;>jrds the more frequented part of 
the Park ; while tlie good knight bad stuck to him, 
being totally indifferent which way tliey went, pro- 
vided he could keep his talons clutched upon his 
companion. They were still, however, at some 
distance fmm the livelier part of the scene, when 
Sir Mungo's experienced eye noticed tlie appear- 
ances which oecaisioned the lajt’-cr part of his speech 
to Lord Glcnvarloch. 

A low respectful tnurmar arose among tlio nume- 
rous groups of persons which occupied tlio lower 
|MU*t of the Park. Tlittv first clustered together. 


with their faces turned towards AVhiteholl, tbra 
fell back on eitlier hand to give place to a splendid 
party of gallants, who, advancing from the Palace, 
came onward through the Pork ; all die odier com- 
pany drawing off &o patliway, and standing un- 
covered as they passed. 

Most of these courdy galUmta were dressed ,in 
die garb which the pencil of Vandyko has made 
familiar even at the distance of nearly two centu- 
ries ; and which was just at this period beginning to 
supersede the more fluttering and frivolous dress 
wliich had been adopted from die French court of 
Henry Quaire. 

Tlio wholo timn were uncovered excepdog the 
Prince of AVales, afterwards die most unfortunate 
of British monarchs, who came onward, liaving his 
long curled auburn tresses, and his countenance, 
which, even in early youth, bore a shade of anti- 
cipated melandioly, sliaded by the Spanish lia«. 
Utid the single ostridi feather whicli drooped from 
it. On his right hand was Buckingham, whose 
commanding, and at the same time gi'aceful, deport- 
ment, tlirew almost into shade the |)crsonal demea- 
nour and majesty of the Prince on whom he 
attended. The eye, movements, and gestures, of 
tho great courtier, were so composed, so regularly 
observant of all etiquette belonging to his si&ation, 
as to foim a marked and strong contrast widi the 
forward gaiety and frivolity by which he recon> 
mended himself to the favour of his “ dear dad and 
gossip,” King James. A singular fate attended this 
accomplislicd courtier, in being at once tho reining 
favourite of a fatlier and son so very opposite iq 
manners, that, to ingratiate himself wiUi tlie youtli- 
ful Prince, he was obliged to compress wiUiin the 
strictest limits of respectful observance the frolic- 
some and free humour which captivated his aged 
father. 

It is true, Buckingham well know tlie different 
I dispositions both of J^es and Cliarles, and had no 
I difficulty in so conducting himself as to maintain 
I the highest post in the favour of both. It has \ 
I indeed been supposed, as wc before hinted, that 
the Duke, when he had completely possessed him- 
I self of tlic affections of Charles, retained his hold 
j In those of the fatlier only by tlie tyranny of 
; custom ; and that James, could he liave brought 
I himself to form a vigorous rcsolutiou, was, in the 
I latter years of his life espc^cially, not unlikely to 
liave discarded Buckingliam from his counsels and 
favour. But if ever the King indeed meditated 
such a change, he was too timid, and too much ac- 
customed to the influence which tlie Duke had long 
exercised ever him, to summon up resolution enough 
for effecting such a purpose ; and at all events it 
is certain, that Buckinghsun, ^ough surviving tho 
master by whom ho was raised, had die rare chance 
to experience no wane of the most splendid court 
favour during two reigns, until it was at once 
eclipsed in his blood by the dagger of hi^ a**”!****!" 
Felton. 

To Kturn from this digression : The Prince, 
with Ills train, advanced, and were near tho place 
where Lord Glenvarloch and Sir Mungo liad stood 
aside, according to form, in order to give the Prince 
passage, and to pay the usual marks of respect. 
^Nigel could now remark that Lord Dalgomo walked 
'close behind the Duke of Buckingham, and, as he 
tliuught, wliispei’cd sometliuig in his ear as they 
came onward. At any rate, boUi tlio I*riucc’s and 
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Duke of Buckinghom’B attention seemed to be 
directed by some circumstance towards Ni^l, for 
they turned tlicir heads in tliat direction and looked 
S.t him attentively — the Prince witli a countenance, 
the grave, melancholy expression of which was 
blended witli severity ; while Buckingham’s looks 
evinced some degree of scornful triumph. Lord 
DalgartiP did not seem to observe his friend, per- 
haps because the sunbeams fell from tlie side of 
the walk on which Nigel stood, obliging Malcolm to 

* hold up his hat to screen his eyes. 

As tlie Prince passed. Lord Glcnvarloch and Sir 
Mungo bowed, as respect required ; and the Prince, 

. returning tlicir obeisance with that grave ceremony 
! which paid to every rank its due, but not a tittle 
I beyond it, signed to Sir Mungo to come forward. 

I Coiiimcncing an apology for his lameness as he 
j started, which he had just completed as his hob- 
bling gait brought him up to the Prince, Sir Mungo j 
lent an attentive, and, as it seemed, an intelligent 
oar, to questions, asked in a tone so low, that the 
knight would certainly have been deaf to tlicin had 
they been ]iut to him by any one under the rank 
of Friuco of Wales. After about a minute’s con- 
I versatlon, the Prince bestowed on Nigel tlie embar- 
! rassing notice of another fixed look, touched his 
j hat slightly to Sir Mungo, and walked on. I 

I << It is even as I suspected, my lord,” said Sir | 
I Mungo, with an tur which ho derigned to bo , 
I tiielaiiclioly and syiupatlictic, but which, in fact, ■ 
j resembled the grin of an ape when ho has mouthed ' 
j a scalding chestnut — ** Ye have back-friciids, luy 
! lord, that is, unfriends — or, to ho plain, enemies 
I — about the person of the Prince.” 
j “ I am sorry to hear it,” said Nigel ; " but I 
j would 1 knew what they accuse me of.” 

• “ Yo shall hear, my lord,” said Sir Mungo, “ tlio 
I Prince’s vera words — ‘ Sir Mungo,* said he, ‘ I re- 
. joice to sec you, and am glad your rheumatic troubles 
j permit you to come hither for exercise.’ — 1 bowed, 

as in duty bound — ye might remark, my lord, that 
1 did 80 , whilk formed the first branch of our con- 
vci'sation. — llis Highness tlien domaildcd of me, 

* if he with ivliom 1 stood, was tiic young Lord 
Glcnvarloch.’ 1 answered, * that you ivere sudi, 
for his Highness’s service whilk was the second 
I branch. — Thirdly, his Highness, resuming the 
I argument, said, that * truly he had teen told so,’ 
(meaning that he had been told you were tliat per- 
sonage,) * but that he could not believe, that the 
heir of tiiat noble and decayed house could be lead- 
ing an idle, scandalous, and precarious life, in tlie 
eating-houses and taverns of London, while tlie 
King’s drums were heating, and colours flying in 
Germany in the cause of tlie Palatine, his son- 
in-law.’ — I could, your lordsliip is aware, do nothing 
but make an obeisance ; and a gracious * Give yo 
good-day, Sir Mmigo Malagrowtlier,’ licensed me 
io fall back to your lordship. And now, my lord, 
if youp business or pleasure calls you to tlie ordi- 
nary, or any where in the direction of the city — 
why, have ivitli you for, dootless, yo will think ye 
have tarried lang enough in the Park, as they will 
likely turn at the head of the walk, and return this 
way — and you have a broad hint, I think, not to 
cross the Prince’s presence in a hurry.” 

« You may stay or go as you please. Sir Mimgo,” 
said Nigel, with an expression of calm^ but deep 
resentment ; ** but, tor my own part, my^ resolution 
U taken. 1 will quit this public walk for pleasure 


of no man — still less will I quit it like one unworthy 
to be seen in places of public resort. 1 trust that 
tlie Prince and his retinue will return tliis way 
as you expect ; for I will abide. Sir Mungo, and 
be^d tliem.” 

“ Beard them !” exclaimed Sir Mungo, ^ in, the 
extremity of surprjse, — “Beard tho Prince of 
Wales — tho heir-apparent of the kingdoms! — By 
my saul, you shall beard him youi'sell tlien.” 

Accoi^ingly, ho was about to leave Nigel very 
hastily, when some unwonted touch of good-natured 
interest in his youth and inexperience, seemed 
suddenly to soften his habitual cynicism. 

“ The devil is in me for an auld fule !” said Sir 
Mungo; “but I must needs concern mysell — 1 
tliat owe so little either to fortune or my fellow- 
creatures, must, 1 say, needs concern mysell — ^with 
this springald, whom I will warrant to be as obsti- 
nate as a pig possessed witli a devil, for it ’s the ; 
cast of his family ; and yet 1 maun e’en fling away j 
some sound advice on him. — My dainty young j 
Lord Glcnvarloch, understand mo distinctly, for ; 
this is no balm’s play. When the prince said sao ' 
much to me as 1 have repeated to you, it was^ cqui- j 
valent to a command not to appear again in his j 
presence; wherefore, take an auld man’s advice ; 
that wishes you weel, and maybe a wee thing better j 
than he has reason to wish oiiy body. Jouk, and 
let the jaw gae by, like a canny bairn— gang luime 
to your lodgings, keep your foot fi*ae taverns, and 
your Augers frae the dice-box; compound your 
afiairs quietly wi* some anc that has better favour 
than yours about Court, and you will get a round 
spell of money to carry you to Germany, or else- 
n'liere, to push your fortune. It was a fortunate 
soldier that made ydur family four or five hundred 
years syne, and, if you are brave and fortunate, 
you may find the way to repair it. But, take my 
word for it, tliat in this Court you will never 
thrive.” 

When Sir Mungo had completed his exhortation, 
in which tlicrc was more of sincere sympathy witli 
another’s situation, than ho had been heretofore 
known to express in briialf of any due, Lord Glcu- 
varloch replied, “ I am obliged to you, Sir Mungo 
— you liave spoken, 1 think, with sincerity, and 
I thank you. But in return for your good advice, 

I heartily entreat you to leave me ; I observe tiio ; 
Prince and his train are returning down the walk, : 
and you may prejudice yourself, but cannot help ; 
me, by remaining witli me.” • I 

“ And that is true,” said Sir Mungo ; « yet, wei*e . 
I ten years younger, I would bo tempted to stand , 
by you, and gio tliem the meeting. But at th^- j 
.score and upward, men’s courage turns caulorife ; j 
and tliey that canna win a living, must not endanger | 
the small sustenance of their age. 1 with you 
weel Bifough, my lonl, but it is an unequal fight. 

So saying, he turned and limped away ; often look- 
ing back, however, as if his natural spirit, even in 
its present subdued state, aided by his lovo of con- 
tradiction and of debate, rendered him unwilling to 
adopt the course necessary for his owm ^curity. 

Thus abandoned by his companion, whose depar- 
ture he graced with better thoughts of liim than 
those which he bestowed on liis appearance, Nigel 
remained with his ai-ms folded, and reclining against 
a solitary tree which overhung the path, tnaldiig up 
his mind to encounter a moment which he expected • 
to be critical of his fate. But he was mistaken in 
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supposing that flie Prinio ol Wales would either 
address him. or admit him to expostulation, in .sucli 
a puhiic place as the Park. He did not remain 
unnoticed, however, for, when he made a respectful 
but haughty obeisance, intimating in look and man- 
ner that he was possessed of, and undaunted by, 
the unfavourable opinion which the Prinec liad k* 
lately expressed, Charles returned his I'overeiice 
with such a frown, as is only given by those whose 
frown is authority and decision. The train pjvssed 
on, the Duke of Buckingham not cvtui appearing 
to see Lord Glcnvarlocli ; while Lord Dalgarno, 
though no longer incommoded by the sunbeams, 
1 kept his eyes, which bad perhaps been dazzled by 
iiieir former splendour, bent upon the ground. 

Lord G]cnvarlr)cli Imd difliciilty to rostrain .an 
indignation, to which, in tlie circumstances, it would 
have been nindness to have given vent, lie started 
from liisroelining posture, and followed the Prince’s 
train so ns to keep tlicm distinctly in sight ; which 
was very easy, as they walked slowly. Nigel ob- 
served ihem keep their road towards the J^alacc, 
where the Prince turned at the gate and bowed to 
the noblemen in attendance, in token of dismissing 
them, and entered the Palace, accompanied only 
by the Duke of Ihickinglmm, and one or two of his 
equeiTjes. The i*est of the train, h.aviiig returned 
in all dutiful humility the fiircwell of tlic Prince, 
began to disjxu'se tliemselves through the Park. 

All this was carefully noticed by Lord Gleiivar- 
locli, w'ho, as he adjusted bis cloak, and drew bis 
sword-belt round so jis to bring the hilt cbiser to 
his hand, muttered — “ D.algariio slwll explain all 
this to me, for it is evident that ho is in the 
secret V* 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Give way — Rive way— 1 must nnrl will have jnstico. 

And till me nut of iin>il< tfc nnd i>l:ic*e : 

Where I am injure*!, tlioro 1 ’ll me redrus-*. 

Look to it, every one who hnr.o my nems ; 

I have a heart to feel the injury, 

A liand lu ri^.it myiielf, and, by iiiy honour, 

That hand shall griksp vliat gniy^beard J^aw denies me. 

The Chamberlain. 

It was not long ere Nigel discovered Lord Dal- 
garno advancing tow’ards him in the company of 
another young man of quality of the Prince’s ti’aiii; 
and as they directed their course towards the south- 
eastern corner of the Park, he concluded tlicy were 
about to go to Lord Huntinglen’s. They stopped, 
however, and turned up another path leading to 
tho north ; and Lord Glcnvarloch conceived that 
this change o£ direction was owing to their liaving 
seen him, and tlieir desire to avoid him. 

Nigel followed thorn without hesitation by a path 
which, winding around a tliickct of shrubs and trees, 
once more conducted him to tlio less frequented 
part of the Park. He observed which side of the 
thicket was taken by Lord Dalgarno and his com- 
panion, and he himself, walking liastily round tho 
other verge, was thus enabled to meet ilicm face 
to face. 

** Good-morrow, my Lord Dalgarno,” said Lord 
Glenvarloch, sternly. 

" Ha 1 m^ friend Nigel,” answered Lord Dal- 
garno, in his usual caroJeas and indifferent tone, 
” my friend .Nigel, with business on his brow t— 


blit you must wait till we meet .at Boaujeu’s .ai 
noon — Sir Ewes llaldimund and I are at present 
engaged in the Prince’s service.” 

“ If you wore engaged in tbc King’s, my lord,” 
said Lord Glcnvarloch, “ you must stand and an- 
swer mo.*’ 

" Ilt'v-ilay !” said Lord Dalgarco, with an air 
of great nstof lisliTUcnt, w'hal passii »n is tlii.a ? Wliy, 
Nigel, this is King (^ambyscs’ vein ! — You have 
1 frequented tile thi.-iitres too much lately — Away 
j with this folly, man ; go, dine hpoii soup and salati.* 
j drink succory -water to cool your blood, go to bed 
! at sundowoi, and defy those foul liciids, VyKith and 
I l^Iisconstructinn.” 

j “ I have had misconstruction enou|^h among 
you,” said Glcnvarloch in tlio same tone of deter- 
mined displeasure, “ and fianu you, my Lord Dal- 
g.arnn, in particular, .and all under tho mask of 
friendship,” 

“ Hero is .a proper business !” said Dalgarno, 
turning as if to appeal to Sir Ewes ilaldimimd ; 

do you see this angry rufller, Sir Ewes ? A numtU 
since, bo dared not have looked one of yonder 
1 sbeep in tho face, and now ho is a iirince of rois- 
I terers, a plucki i* of pigeons, a controller of players 
I and poets — and in gratitude for my having shewn 
I him tlie way t»> the eminent character which ho 
ho]«Is upon town, Jio comes liitlicr to quarrel wjtli 
h’ est friend, if not his Oidy one of decent st:*.- 
ti 

•• noiince such hollow friendship, my lord,” 
said Lord Cilcnvarloeh ; I disclaim the character 
which, even to my very face, you labour to fix upon 
me, and ere wc part 1 will call you to a reckoning 
for it.” 

My lords both,” intcriaipteil S‘.r Ewes llalrjt- 
mnnd, let me remind you that the lloyal Park is 
no place to quarrel in.” 

i “ I will make my quarrel good,” said Nigel, wiio 
I did not know', or in his passion might not liav'C re- 
j collected, the privileges of the place, "wherever I 
; fiinl my eiiwny.” 

t ‘•You sh.all find quarrelling enough,” replied 
■ Lord Dalgarno, cidmiy, " bo sjioii as you assign a 
sufficient cause for it. Sir Ewes 1 [aldiinuud, who 
knows the court, will warrant you that I am not 
backward on such occasions. — But of what is it 
that you noiV complain, after having experienced 
nothing save kindness from mo and iny family ?” 

" Of your family 1 complain not,” roplicd Lord 
Glenvarloch ; " they h.ave done for me all they 
could, more, far more, than I could have expected ; 
but you, my lord, have suffered me, while you called 
me your friend, to bo ti‘aduccd, whero a wortl of 
your mouth would have placed my clnaractcr in its 
true colours — and hence tlie injurious message 
which I just now received from the Prinde of 
W ales. To permit the miHrepresentation of a ^end, 
my lord, is to share in the slander.” 

" You have been misinformed, my Lord Glcnvar- 
loch,” said Sir Ewes Haldimund; "1 have myself 
often heard Lord D.a]garno defend your characteiv 
and regret that your exclusive attachment to the 
pleasures of a London life prevented your paying 
your duty regularly to tlio King and Prince,” 

"While he himself,” said Lord Glenvarloch, 
" dissuaded me from presenting myself at Court.” 

"1 will cut tills matter short,” said Lord Dal- 
garno, with haughty coldness. “ You seem to ha ve 
conceived, my lord, that you and I were Pyladea 
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and Orestes — a second cHlltion of Damon and ' 
Pyilnas — 'Ihesciis and PirithoUs at the least. You 
are mistaken, and have given the name of Friend- 
ship to what, on my part, w*aa mere good-natnre 
and compassion for a raw and ignorant countryman, 
joined to tlio cumbersome charges which my father , 
i gave me respecting you. Your character, my lord, 

I is of no one’s drawing, but of your own making. I 
I introdneed you where, as in all such places, tliei'c 

■ was good and indifferent company to be met with 
f — your habits, or t:iste,'made you prefer the woree. 

I Your holy horror at the sight of dice anil cards dc- 
I generated into the cautious resolution to i»lay only 

■ at those times, and with such persons, as might 
' ensure you rising a winner — no man can long do 
j ro, and continue to be held a gentleman. Such is 
! the reputation you have made for yourself, and you 

have no right to be angry that 1 do not cimtradict 
in society what yoni’s^lf know to be true. Let us 
pass on, my lord ; and if you want fartlier explana- 
tion, seek sonic other time and fitter place.** 
i “ No time can be better than the prc'sont,” said 
Lord Glenvarloch, whose resentment was now ex- 
' cited to the uttermost by the cold-blooded and 
insulting manner, in which Dalgarno vindicated 
himself, — “no place fitter tlian the place where 
wo now stand. Those of my house have ever 
avenged insult at the inoment, and on the spot, 
where it was offered, were it at the foot c»f the 
throne. — Lord Dalgarno, you are a villain ! draw 
find defend yourself.” At the same time he iin- i 
sheathed liis rapier. 

I “ Are you mad ?” said Lord Dalgarno, stepping 
hack ; “ wo are in the precincts of the Court I” 

“ The better,*’ answ'cred Lord Glciivarloch ; “ 1 ; 
will cleanse them from a calurauiator and a coward.” | 
He then pressed on Lord Dalgarno, and stinick him ; 
with the fiat of the sword. 

7’lie fray had now attractcfl attention, and the \ 
cry went iviinid, “ Keep the peace — keep the peace ; 

— swords drawn in the Park ! — What, ho ! guards I ! 

— keepers — yeomen rangci’s !” and a number of ' 
people came rushing to the spot froiri all sides. 

Lord Dalgarno, who had lialf drawn his sword 
nn receiving the blow, returncii it to his scabbanl 
‘ \>lion he observed the crowd thicken, and, taking 
Sir Ewes Ilaldiintu'd by the arm, walked hastily 

■ away, only saying to Lord Glenvarloch as they left 
him, “ You shall dearly abye this insult — we will 
meet again.” 

A decent-looking elderly man, who observed that 
Lord Glenvarloch remained on the spot, taking 
compassion on his youtliful appearance, said to him, 
“Are you aware this is a Star-Chain W business, 
young gentleman, and that it may cost you your 
••ight hand ? — Shift for yourself before the keepers 
or Qonstables come up — Get into Whitefriars or 
' somewhere, for sanctuary and concealment, till you 
can make friends or quit the city.” 
j The advice was not to be neglected. Lord Glen- 
I varloch made hastily towards the issue from the 
: Park by Saint James’s Palace, then Saint James’s 
Hospital. The hubbub increased behind him ; and 
I several peace-officers of the Koyal Household came 
j up to apprehend the delinquent. Fortunately for 
F Nigel, a popular edition of the cause of tlie affray 
} had gone abroad. It was said that one of the Duke 
' of Buckingham’s companions had insulted a stranger 
I gentleman from the country, and that the stranger 
' had cudgelled him soundly. A favourite, or the 


companion of a favourite, is always odious to John 
Bull, who has, besides, a partiality to those dispu- 
tants who proceed, as lawyers term it, par eoyc <in 
faitf and both prejudices* were in Nigel’s favour. 
Tho officers, therefore, who came to apprtdiend 
him, could learn from the spectators no particulars 
of hia appearance, or information concerning the 
road he had taken ; so that, for tho moment, he 
escaped being arrested. 

What Lord Glenvarloch heard among the crowd 
as he passeil along, was sufficient to satisfy him, 
that in his impatient passion be had placed himself 
in a predicament of considemble danger. He 
no stranger to the severe and arliitrary proceedings 
<if the Court of Star-Chamber, especially in casc*s of 
breach of privilege, which made it the terror of all 
' men ; and it was no fartlier back than the Queen’s 
time that the pimislimcnt of mutilation hud been 
actually awarded and executed, for some offence of 
tile same kind which he had just committed. He 
had also the conifortahle refieefion, that, by his 
violent quarrel with Lord Dalgarno, ho must now 
forfeit the friendship and good offices of that noblc- 
■ man’s fatlu^ and sister, almost the only persona of 
consideration in whom he could claim any interest; 

‘ while all the evil reports which had been put in 
' circulation concerning his character, were certain 
to weigh heavily against him, in a case where much 
must necessarily depend on the reputation of the 
accused. To a you thful imagination, the idea of such 
a punishment as mutilation seems more ghastly 
than death iteclf : and every word which he over- 
heard among the groups which he met, mingled 
with, or overtook and p:issed, announced this as tlio 
penalty of his offence. He di*eadcd to increase hi^f 
pace for fear of attracting suspicion, and more than 
once saw the ranger’s officers so near him, that his 
wrist tingled as if already under tlie blade of the 
dismembering knife. At length ho got out of the 
Park, and had a little more leisure to consider what 
he was next to do. 

Wiiitefriars, adjacent to the Temple, tlien well 
known by the cant name of Als.nAia, had at this 
time, and for nearly a century afterwards, the 
privilege of a sanctuary, unless against the writ of 
the Lord Chief Justice, or of the Lords of the 
Privy-Council. T ndecd, as the place abounded with 
desperadoes of every description, — bankrupt citi- 
zens, ruined gamesters, irreclaimable predigals, 
desperate duellists, bravoes, homicides, and de- 
bauched proiligates of every description, all leagued 
together to maintain the immunities of ffieir asylum 
— it was both difficult and unsafe for the officers 
of the law to execute warrants, emanating even j 
from the highest authority, amongst men wiiose 
safety was inconsistent with warrants or authority 
of any kind. This Lord Glenvarloch well knew ; 

: and odious as the place of refuge was, it Hceincd tho 
j only one where, for a space at least, he might bo 
I concealed and secure from the immediate grasp^ of 
' the law, until he should have leisure to provide i 
! better for his safety, or to get this unpleasant matter ; 
in some shape accommodated. j 

Meanwhile, as Nigel walked hastily forward to- j 
wuds the place of sanctuary, he bitterly blamed 
himself for suffering Lord Dalgarno to lead him 
into the haunts of dissipation ; and no less accused ; 
ilia iiitemperato heat of passion, whieh now had 
! driven him for refuge into the purlieus of profane 
' and avowed vice and denauchery. 

140 
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jOaij;:\riLo .sf«>ke but too truly in that,” wureiiis 
bitter relluctiiius ; I have iiimlo myself an evil re- 
pututiuii by acting; on his iusi<liouH counsels, and 
uej;Iectiii^ the wholesome aduionitiona which ought 
to have cJuiiucd iiiiplicit obedience fi'oiii me, and 
w’hicii recouiineiidcd abstuieiice even fnjiii the 
slightest approach to evil. Uut if 1 ommiio from 
the perilous labyrinth in which folly and inex- 
periunue, as well as violent passions, lia^e iiivolvevl 
QIC, £ will find some noble way of i-eileemliig the 
lustre of a nuine wliicli was never sullied until 1 
bore iC' 

As Lord Glen var loch formed thes<i prudent reso- 
lutions, he entered the Temple Walks, wlieneo a 
gate at that time opened into Wliitelriars, by whieb, 
as by the iiioi-e private passiige, he pi*»pusi:d to 
betake himself to tlie khiciim ry. As he a] iproached 
tlie entrance to that den of iiiCauty, from which his 
mind recoiled even wJiile in the act of Uiking shelter 
tliere. Ids [uice blackened, while the sleep and bi'okeii 
stairs remiiided him of llio JttcUit dncantiu ; 

and rendered him doubtful wlietlier it were not | 
better tti bra\o the woi'st which could befall him in j 
the public haunts of honourable men, than to evade | 
punishment by secluding himself in those of avowed ! 
vice and prolligacy. I 

As Nigel hesitated, a young geiitleiiiaii of the | 
Temple udvauced towards him, whom lie ha«l often { 
seen, and sometimes conversed w'itii,aL the ordinary, 
where he w‘;is a frequent and welcome guest, being 
a wild young gallant, iiiiiitferoiilly well pri»vide<i 
witli money, who spent at the theatres and otlier 
gay places of public resort, the time which his father 
supposed he waiS employing in the study of the law. 
But llegiuuld Lowestolle, siicli wais the young Tem- 
plar's name, wais of opiuiuii lhait little law waas 
necessary to enable him to spend the roveiiues of 
the paternal acres whicla were to devtdve upon him 
at Ilia father’s deuiise, and therefore gave hiiii.-eif 
no trouble to acquiru mui'o of tliait science thau 
might be imbibed ailoiig with the learned air of the I 
region in wliicJi he had his cliaunijei-s. lii f>ther 
respects, ho w s oue of the wits of the place, read 
Ovid and Martuil, aimed at quick a-eparteo and 
pun, (often very far fetched,) danced, fenced, pl.ayed 
at tennis, and performed suinlry tunes on tlie tlddle 
and French horn, to the great uiinoyunce of old 
Counsellor BuiTuttcr, wdio lived in the clu’iiubers 
immediately below him. Such was llegimild Lowe- 
btoife, shrewd, alert, and well actpiaiinted with the 
town tiu*ongh all its recesses, hut in a sort of dis- 
respectable way. This gallant, now approaching 
tlie LoihI Gleuvairloch, sailuted him by luiiiie and 
title, and asked if his lordship designed for tliu 
Clievalier’s tins day, observing it was iieau* noon, 
and the wood-cock would be uii the board ere they 
1 could reach the ordinary. 

** I do not go tliere to-day,” answered Lord Glen- 
varloch. 

“ Which way, tlieii, my lord 1” said the young 
Templar, who was perhaps nut uiidesirous to parade 
a part at least of tlie street in coiniauiy with a lord, 
tliou»h but a Scottish one. 

1 — f — ** said Nigel, de-dring Ui avail hiuiself 
of this young man’s local kuowletlge, yet unwilling 
and asluuued (o acknowledge Ins intention to take 
refuge in so difrepuiable a quaiter, or to describe 
tlie situation in which he sto<id — have some 
curiosity V. iwc Whiiefriars.** 

What ! your lordship is for a frolic into Alsatia {” 


said Lowcstolfe — “ Have witli you, my lord — you 
cannot have a better ^uide to the internal regiom 
tlian myself. I promise you thei'e are boiui-robui' 
to be found there — good wine too, ay, and goo«l 
fellows to drink it with, though somewhat euttex'iiig 
under the frow’iis of Fortime. But your lordsliip 
will pardon me — you are tlie lost of uiu* acquaint- 
ance to whom 1 would have proposed such a voyage 
of discovery.” 

L uin obliged to you, Master Lowcstolfe, for the, 
good opinion you have expressed in tlie observa- i 
tion,” said Lord Gleiivarloch ; ** but my present 
ciix'umsUincos may render even a residence of a 
day or two in tiiu saiictaury a matter of necessity.’* 

** Indeed !” baid Lowestuffe, iti a tone of great 
surprise ; 1 thought your lordship liad always 

taken care not lo risk any considerable stake — f 
beg pardon, but if the bones have proved pcrtl- 
dious, I know just six much law os that a peer's 
person is sacred from arrest ; and for uiero impe • j 
cuuiobity, my lord, better siiift can bo mode else- | 
\vhei*c than in VVliiiidriurs, v/liero all ore devuurhig j 
each utlier for very poverty.” | 

My misrortune iia.4 no connection with want oC ! 
money,” s;iid Nigi^l. ; 

“ Why, tlien, I suppose,” 8.*iid Lowcstotlc, ’‘you | 
have been tilting, riiy lord, and have pinked your ' 
man ; in whicii case, and with a purse iv:i!9(»iiabiy ! 
furnished, you may lie perdu in WhitetViai*^ for » j 
twelvenioLitli — Marry, but you must be entered and ; 
received as a member of tlicir worshipful society, • 
my loi-d, and a fnwik burgher of Alsatia — so far | 
you must condescend ; thcro will bo neither peace I 
lun* saiety for you else.” 

My fault is not in a degi*ee so deadly, Master ’ 
Loweslotfe,” aiiswored Lord Gleiivarloch, *‘u.syou | 
seem to conjecture — f have sUdckcii :v gentleiiiati ; 
in the Park, that is ail.” 

By iny hand, my lord, and you had better have j 
struck your sword tfirixugh him at Barus Mims,” i 
said tiie Templar. •* Strike within the verge of tho ; 
Cnirt! You will find that a weiglity depeiidanec ' 
upon your hands, especially if your pat*ty bo of I 
rank and have fixvour.” 

** 1 will be plain with you, Master Lowestoffe,” 
said Nigel, ** since 1 have gone thus far. The per- 
son wiioiii I struck was Lord Oalgaruo, whom you 
have seen at Beaujeu’s.” 

“ A follower uiiti favourite of tlie Duke of Buck- I 
iugham 1 — It is u most unhappy chance, niy lord * | 
but my heart was formed in England, and cannot 
bear to see a young nobleiii:ui borne down, as you 
are like to be. We converse here gn*iitly too open 
for your circiiiiistaiiecs. The Templiu's would suHer 
no bailin' to execute a writ, and no gentleman to bo 
aiTcsted for a duel, within their precincts ; but in 
such a mutter between Lord Dalgai'uo and your 
lordsliip, tliere might be a party on eitlier side. 
You must away with mo instantly to my poor 
chain hoi's here, hard by, and midergo soino h’ttlo 
changu of dix*ss, ere you take sanctuary; for else 
yon will liavu the whole rascal rout of the Friars 
about you, like crows upon a falcon that sti'uys into 
their rookery. We niiLst liave you arrayed some' 
thing more like the natives of Alsatia, or tliei'e wil’ 
be no life thei’e for you.” 

Wliilu Lowestoti'e spoke, lie pulled Lord Glenvar- 
loch along witli him into his cliuinbers, where ho 
had a handHoine library, tilled with all the poeinr | 
and play-books which wero ihcii in fashion. Thf 
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i'teti 4 * iica^«4iu*hei| a boy, who waited ufion 
him, to prociii'u a di.sli or two from the uext cook’a 
shop ; anil Uiia,” he sutil, “ must be your lordship's 
diuiier, witli a glass of old sack, of wliich my grand- 
mother (the heavens requite her !) sent ino a dozen 
hollies, with charge to Use the liquor only with 
claritied whey, when [ felt iiiy breast ache witli 
over study. Marry, we will drink the good lady's 
liealth in it, if it is your lordship's pleasure, and 
, you shall see how we poor students eke out our 
niuttuii-coiiiinons in ihe hall.” 

The outward door of tlic cliaiiihers was barred so 
soon as the buy hud re-entered with tho food; tlie 
I boy was ordereil to keep close watch, and admit no 
I one ; aird Lowestottc, by example and precept, 
pressed his noble guest to parhike of his hospitality. 
If is frank and forward manners, tluiugli much 
dideriiig from the courtly ease of Lord Dalgarno, 
were calculated to make a favourable inipressioii ; 
and Lord Gleiivarloch, tliough his ex|)ei*iciice of 
Ualganiu's pertidy had taught him to be cautious 
: of ivpi/hiiig faith in Irieiully professions, could not 
I avoid testifying his gratitude to tlie young Templar, 

I who seemed so anxious for his safety and accoiu- 
j inodation. 

\'oii may spare your gratitude any great sense 

> of obligation, my lord,” saiil the Templar. ** No 

> doubt, 1 am willing to be of use to any geiitlemaji 
i that has cause to sing Fortune niy foe, and' particu- 
I larly proud to serve your lordship's turn; but 1 

iiave also an old grudge, to speak iieaveu's trutli, 
at your ofiposite. Lord Dalgarno.*’ 

** May 1 ask upon what account. Master Lowe- 
sunfo 1” said Lord Glenvarlocli. 

“ Oh, my lord,” replied the Templar, **it was for 
a hap that chanced after you left the ordinary, 
one evening about three weeks since — at least f 
think you were not by, as yoiir lorilship always left 
tiH before deep play began — f mean no offence, 
but such was your lordship’s custom — when tlicro 
were words between Lord Dalgai'uu and me con- 
cerning a ccrtiiiii gsuno at gleek, and u certain 
I iiiouriiival of aces held by his lordship, which went 
j for eight — lib, which went for tiflceu — tweiity- 
i three in all. Now I held king and queen, being 
! three — a n.atural tuwser, making fifteen — and tiddy, 

I nineteen. We vied tlie ruff, and ravied, as your 
lordship may sup|)ose, till the stake was equal to 
half my yearly exhibition, fifty as fair yellow canary 
birds as e'er chirped in tlie buttuiu of a grein silk | 
purse. Well, uiy lord, £ gained die cards, and lo ^ 
you ! it pleases his lordship to say that we played 
widiout tiddy ; and as die rest stood by and backed 
I him, and especially die sharking Frencliimui, why, i 
I 1 was obliged to lose more diau I sliall gain ^1 die | 
I acmii. — So iudge if I have not a crow to pluck : 
I widi his lordship. Was it ever heard there was a 
I game at gleek ut die ordinary before, without coutit- 
I iug dddy I — luiuTy quep upon his lordsliip ! — 
evexy jiiaii who comes diero widi his purso in his 
hand, is os free to make new hiws as he, 1 hope, since 
touch pot touch penny makes every man equal.” 

As Master Lowestuffe run over diis jargon of the 
gaming-table, Lord Glenvarloch was bodi ashamed 
and mordiied, and felt a severe pang of aristocratic 
pride, when he concluded in the sweeping clause, 
that die dice, like die grave, levelled tiioao distin- 
guishing points of society, to wliicli Nigel's eai'ly 
prejudices clung perliapa but too fondly. It was 
impossible, liowever, to object any thing to the 


learned reasuiiing uf die young Teinpbir, and there- 
fore Nigel wsis coil tented to turn the coiivei*sadou, 
by making sumo inquiries respecting the present 
state of Whitefriars. There also his host was at 
home. 

I ‘‘You know, my lord,” said Master Lowestoffe, 
^ diat we Teiriplai'S are a power and a dominion 
widiiii ourstdves, and 1 am proud to dial I hold 
some rank in our republic — was trcasui'cr to the 
Lord of Misrule last year, and am ut this present 
nionieiit in uoniinatiuu for tliat dignity myself. In 
such circumstances, we are under tho necessity of 
luaintaiiiing an aniicablu iiiiercoui'se with our neigh- 
bours of Alsatia, even as the Chrisdan States find 
themselves often, in 11101*0 policy, obliged to nuike 
alliance with the Grand Tiu'k, or the Bui'bary 
States.” 

" I shoulil have imagined you gontlcnieu of the 
Temple nioi*o iiidependeut of your neighbours,” 
said Lord Glenvarloch. 

You do us something too much honour, my 
lord,” said die Templar ; ” die Alsatians and wc 
have some couiniou enemies, and wo have, uudex 
the' rose, some common friends. We are in the 
use of blocking all bailiffs out of our bounds, and 
wo are powerfully aided by our neighbours, who 
trilerate not a rag belonging to tiiem widiiu tlieirs. 
Moreover die Alsatians liavu — I beg you to un- 
derstand me — die power of pi’otecting or distressing 
our friends, male or female, who may be obliged to 
seek sanctuary within Ihuir bounds. In short, the 
two cuimiiiiiiities servo each oilier, though the 
league is between states of unequal quality, aud I 
may myself say, that 1 have treated of sundry 
weighty affairs, and have been a negotiator wcU 
approved on bodi sides. — But hark — hark — 
what Is that <” 

The souud by which Master Lowestoffe w'as in- 
terrupted, was that of a distant horn, winded loud 
and keenly, and foUow'ed by a faint and remote 
Imzza. 

“ There is something doing,” ^said Lowestofle, 
** in the Whitefriars at this niomeiit. That is the 
signal when their privileges are invaded by tipstaff 
or bailiff ; and at* the blast of the liurii they all 
swarm out to the rescue, as bees when their hive' 
is disturbed.— -Jump, Jem,” he said, calling out to 
the attendant, *':uid see what they arc doing in 
Alsatia. — That bustard of a boy,” ho continued, 
as the lad, accustomed to the precipKate haste of 
his master, tumbled rather than ran out of die 
apartment, and so down stairs, “ is worth gold in 
diis quarter — he serves six masters — four of dieuj 
in distinct Numbers, and }ou w'ould think him 
present like a fairy at the mere wish of him tliat 
for the time most needs his attendance. No scout 
in Oxford, no gip in Cambridge, ever matched him 
in speed aud iotelligeiice. He knows the step ot u 
dun from that of a client, when it i*caclics the very 
bottom of the staircase; c.*!!! tell the m'p of a pretty 
wendi from tho step of a bencher, when at die j 
upper end of die court ; aud is, lake him all in all 
— But I see your loixlship is anxious — May I 
press auodier cup of my kind gvandmodier's cordial, 
or will you allow me to shew you niy wardi*obe, 
and act as your valet or groom of the chamber *” 

Lord Glenvarloch hesitated not to acknowledge 
that he was painfully sensible of his present sitiia- | 
don, and anxious to do wliat must needs be done ! 
for his extricauon. 
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The good-natuivd and thonghtless young Tein- | cioiiB potentite. — Go back, you bafttard, and bring 
plar readily acqiiieflced, and led the way into his i iu» word when all is quiet.” 


little bed«rooni, where, from bandboxes, portman- 
teaus, mail-trunks, not forgetting an old walnnt-trce 
wardrobe, lie bognii to select the articles which ho 


" And who may Duke Hildebrod be I” said Lonl 
Glcnvarloch. 

“ Nouns ! my lord,” said the Templar, “ have you 


thought more suited effectually to disguise his guest lived so long on the town, and never heard of the 


in venturing into the lawless and turliulcnt society valiant, and os wise .and politic as valiant, Duke ! 
of Alsatia. IlildehiHsl, grand protector of the liberties <»f 

• Alsatia 1 1 thought the man had never whirleil -a j 

die blit was tamiliar with his fame.” i 

“ Yet 1 have never heard of liiin, Master Lowe- * 
CHAPTER XV 11. stoffe,” said Lord Glenvarloch ; “or, what is the 

same thing, 1 have p.aid no attention to aught that 
Come hither, ymina one — Marie me ! Thou art no» may have passed in conrex'sation respecting him.” 

'Mongit men oMhe aword, that live by reputation ; « Wli\' tbon ’* nniil LfiwPHtiiflTA « Imt Rmt let 

More than by conalant income -Single-siiitwl I “I*"*’* UiWestoltO— Imt, hrst, let 

Tliey are, I grant you ; yet each riogle auit • me have the honour of trussing yon. Now, <ihserve, 

Maintalna, on the rough guem. n tliousand followers— ‘ I have left several of the points untied, of .set piir- 

• »•«« ; ««»«> Sf it ,>lea«e t« let a «naU portion of 
And liiiiiiuii body, and iniiuort.d lioiib your shirt be seen betwixt your dmiblet and the 

nothing— band of yonr upper stock, it will have so innch the 

CiVth^irto tJje biikw, rakish ettcct, and will attract you respect in 

And body to diacaae, ami soul to the foul fifiul ; ' Alsatia, wlieio) linen is something scarce. Now, I 

tio Koine of the points carefnlly asijuint, for yoiir 
Thf MoJiocks. ' niflianly gallant never appears tx>f) accurately 
tnisstrd — so.” 

“ Youu lordship,” said Reginald Lowestoffe, j “ Arrange it as you will, sir,” saiil Nigel; “but 
“ must be content to exchange your decent and | let me hear .at least soinetliiiig of the conditions of 
court-beseeming rapier, wliicli I will retain in safe theunhappy district into which, with other wretches, 
j keeping, for this bixiadsword, with an hiindretl- I am coiu|Hdlcd t4i retreat.” 

I weight of nisty iron about the hilt, and to wear these “ Why, my U>i*d,” replied the Templar, **' our 
hiige-panod slops, instead of your civil and mode- neighbouring state of Alsatia, w'hich tlie law calls 
! rate hose. We allow no cloak, for your ruflian \ the Sanctuary of Whitefriars, has had its muta- 
I always walks in euerpo; and the tarnishcil doublet tions and revolutions like greater kingdoms; and, 


CHAPTER XVri. 

Come hither, yming one — Marie me ! Thou art now 
'.Mongit men o' the aword, that live by reputation 
.More than by cunatant income— Siiigle-suite<l 
Tliey are, I grant you ; yet each ainglc auit 
Maintalna, on the rough guem, n tlumsand followers — 
And they be men, who. haiarding their .nil. 

.Veedful apparel, necessary iiicuinc. 

And liiiiiiuii body, and iniiuort.d soul. 

Do in the very deed but bazanl nothing — 

So strictly is mat all bound in reversion ; 

Clothes to the bniker, income to the usurer — 

And body to disease, ami soul to the foul ftfiid ; 

Who biiighs to see Soldadoea and Fooladoed, 

IMay better than hinisulf Ins game on eartli. 

Thf Mohock*. 


uf bald velvet, with its discoloured embroidery, 
and — I grieve to speak it — a few stains fnnii the 
blood of the grape, will best suit tho garb of a roar- 


being ill some sort a lawless, arbitrary govcrnmen^ 
it follows, of course, that these have been more 
frequent than our own better regulated coinmon- 


ing boy. I will leave you to cbuiige your suit for ! wealth of tho 'rcinplars, that of Gray's Inn, and 


an instant, till L can help to truss you.” 

LowestofTo retired, while slowly, and with hesita- 
tion, Nigel obeyed his instructions. Ho felt dis- 


othcr similar associations, have bad the fortune to 
witness. Onr ti*adi tions and records speak of 
twenty revuhitions within the last twelve years, ill 


pleasure* and disgust at the scoundrelly disguise ( which the aforesaiil state has repeatedly changed 
which he was niuler tho necessity of assuming; but, | from absolute despotism to republicanism, not ibr- 


wlieii he considered the bloody consequences which 
law attached o this rash act of violence, the easy 


getting the intermediate stages of oligarchy, limited I 
monarchy, and even gynocracy ; for 1 myself re- 1 


and iiidifTeFeiit temper of James, the prejudices of | member Alsatia governed for nearly nine months 
his son, tlio overbearing iiiHiicncc of the Duke of i by an old fishwomnn. 1’hen it fell under the do- 
Huckingham, which was sure to be thrown into the j niiiiion of a broken attorney, who was detlmmetl 


scale af^nst him ; and, above all, wlieii he I'cHccterl 
that lie must now look upon the active, assiduous, 
and insinuating Lord Dalgarno, as a bitter enemy, 
rciuion told him lie was in a situation of peril which 


authorized all honest means, even the most un- preserve." 


by a reforniado captain, who, proving tyraiinic:i), 
was deposed by a liedge-pai'son, who was succeeflci!, 
upon resignation of his power, by Duke Jacob Hilde- 
brod, of that name the first, whnm Heaven long 


seemly in outward appearance, to extricate himself I 
from so dangerous a predicament. 


“ And is this potentate’s government,” said Lord 
Glenvarloch, forcing himself to take some interest 


While he was cliaiiging bis dress, and musing on j in the coiivei’sation, “ of a despotic character !” 
these particulars, his friendly host re-enterefl the j “ ['.ordoii me, niy lord,” said the Tciiqilar ; “ this I 
I sleeping apartment — “ Zounds !” he said, “ ray | said sovereign is too wise to incur, like iiiauy of hia 
lord, it was well you went not straight into that ' predecessors, the odium of wielding so important 
I same Alsatia of ours at tlie time you proposed, for ' an authority by his own sole will. He has csta- 


the hawks have stooped upon it. Hero is Jem blishcd a council of state, who regularly meet for 
come back with tidings, that he saw a pursuivant their morning's draught at seven o’clock ; convene 
there witli a privy-council waiaoint, and half a score a second time at eleven for their anU^eridim^ or 
of yeomen assistants, armed to the teetli, and the whet ; and, a^mbling in solemn conclave at the 
horn which we heard was sounded to call out tho hour of two afternoon, for the purpose of consulting 
posse of the Friars. Indeed, when old Duke Hilde- for the good of the communweaJtli, are so prodigiS 
brod saw that the quest was after some one of of their labour in the service of the state, that tliey 
whom he knew nothing, he permitted, out of cour- seldom 8ep.aiuto before midnight. Into this worthy 
tesy, tlie man-catcher to seai*ch tlirough his domi- seD.ate, composed partly of Duke Hildebrod’s pre- i 
nions, quite certain tj)at thw would take little by d^e&sors in his high office, whom he has aasociated | 
tlieir mot <ti..s ; f'a* Duke Hildebrofl is a most judi- with him to urcvtMit the envy attendiiii; aov»*reiini 
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iuiU Buie auiliuriiy, J iiiuBi pveaeiitly introducv your 
lordaliip, tliai they may admit you to the immunities 

tile Friara, and assign you a place of residence.” 

" Does their authority extend to siich I'egulation 1” 
.said Lord Gleiivarlodi. 

” Tile council account it a luaiii point of tlieir 
privileges, my lord,*’ answered Lowestofte ; ** and, 
111 fact, it is one of the most powerfid iiieaua hy 
which they support their authority. For, when 
Duke Uildebrod and his senate hud a topping 
’ householder in the Friars lieconies discontented and 
factious, it is but assigning him, for a lodger, some 
fat bankrupt, or new residcnter, whose circum- 
stances mpiire refuge, and whose purse can pay 
for it, and tlie iiialecoiitcnt becomes as tractable as 
a lamb. As for tlie poorer refugees, they let them 
shift as they can ; hut tliu registration of their iiaiiie.s 
ill the Duke’s eiiti*y-book, and tlie payment of gar- 
nisli confoiiniiig to their circumstances, is never ! 
dispensed with ; and tlie Friars would be u very I 
unsafe I'esideiico for tlie sti'aiigcr who should dispute 
tliese (Miiiits of jurisdiction." j 

" Well, Master Lowestuhe," said Lord Glciivar- j 
loch, " 1 must be controlled by tlie circumstances 
whicli dictate to me this state of coiicealuient — of 
course 1 am desirous not to betniy iiiv numu and I 
rank.” " | 

” It will be highly advi.sable, my lord,” said ! 
Lowestotfe; **and is a cast* tliu.H provided for in j 
the statutes of the republic, or nioiiarcliy, or what- j 
soever you call it. — lie who dcsiros that no <(ueH- ' 
tioiis shall be asked hiiii concerning his name, ' 
cause of refuge, and the like, may escape tlie usual ' 
iiicerrogaiiuiis upon payment of double tlie gtirnisli I 
otherwise belonging to liis condition. Complying , 
W'itli tills esbuiitial stipulation, your lordship mav | 
register yourself as King ol llantain if you will, | 
for not a <|uestiuu will be asked of you. — Uut here | 
comes oiir scout, with news of peace and trainiuil- 
Uty. Now, I w'ill go witli your lonlship myself, and 
present }ou to the council of Alsatia, with aU the 
influence wliich I liave over tliuiii as an oliice- 
bearer hi tlie Teipple, wliicli is not slight ; for they 
liave come halting off upon all oeisisions when we 
have taken part against them, and tliat tliey well 
know. Tlie time is propitious, for as the council is 
now met in Alsatia, so Uie Teuiple walks are quiet. 
Now, iny lord, throw your cloak about you, to hide 
your pre.seiit exterior. You shall give it to the 
boy at the foot of tlm stairs that go down to the 
Sanctuary; and as tlie ballad says that Queen 
Eleanor sunk at Cliariiig-Cross and rose at Queen- 
hitlie, so you sball siuk a nobleman In tlie Temple 
Gardens, and rise an Alsatian at Whitefriai*s.” 

They went out accordingly, attended by tlie little 
scout, traversed tlie gardens, descended tlie staire, 
and at tlie bottom tlie young Teinpluv exclaimed, — 
** And now let us sing, with Ovid, 

* ill uovs fert luiluitu uiuttttuii diccro funiuis — * 

Ofl‘, oif, ye lendings!” he continued, in tlie same 
vein. “ Via, the curtain tliat shadowed Boi^ia ! — 
But how now, my lord I” he continued, when he 
observed Lord Gleiivorloch was really distressed 
at the degrading change in his situation, ** 1 U'ust 
vou are not olfelided at my rattling folly 1 I would 
but reconcile vou to your present circumstances, 
and give you the tone of tills strange place. Omie, 
elieer up; I trust it will only be your residence 
lor a very few days.” 


Nigel was only able to press his band, and roply 
in a whisper, I am sensible of your kindness. 1 
know I must drink the cup which my own folly has 
fllled for me. Pardon me, that, at the first taste, 
1 feel its bitterness.” 

Reginald Lowestoffe was bustliugly officious and 
good-natured ; but, used to live u scrambling, rakish 
course of life himself, he had uot tlie least idea of 
the extent of Lord Glenvarloch*s mental sofierings, 
and tliought of his temporary concealment as if it 
were nieroly tlio trick of a wanton boy, who plays 
at hlde-aud-seek witli his tutor. With the appear- 
ance of the place, too, he was familiar — ^ but on his 
companion it pro>iuced a deep sensation. 

The ancient Sauetuai'y at Whitefrlat*a lay coii- 
siderubly lower tliun the elevated terraces unci 
gardens of the Temple, and was tlierefore genei'ally 
involved in the damps and fogs arising from tlie 
Thames. The brick buildings by which it was 
occupied, crowded closely on eacli otiier, for, in a 
place so raroly privileged, every foot of pound was 
valuable ; but, erected iu many casea by persons 
whose funds wtro iuadequato to tlieir speculations, 
tlie houses were genei'ally iusuflieleut, and exhibited 
the lamentable signs of having become ruinous 
whilo they wero yet new. The wailing of children, 
the scolding of their inuthers, the miserable exhi- 
bition of ragged linens hung from tlie windows to 
di‘y, spoke Uie wants and distresses of tlie wi'etohed 
iuhabitants ; wliUe tlie sounds of complaint were 
mocked and ovei'wliehued in tlie riotous shouts, 
oaths, profane songs, and boisterous laughter, that 
issued from tlie idcliouscs and taverns, which, as 
the signs indicated, were equal iu number to all 
tlie other liouses ; and, tliat tlie full character ol 
the place might be evident, several faded, tinselled, 
and painted females, looked boldly at tlie stnuigem 
from tlieir open lattices, or more modestly seemed 
busied with tlie cracked fiower-pots, filled witli 
mignouette and rosemary, wliicli wero disposed iu 
front of the windows, to the gi*eat risk of tlie pas- 
sengers. 

** Semi-reUueta Venut,* said th5 Templar, |M>ini- 
iug to one of tlicse nymphs, who seemed ofraid ol 
ol^rvation, and partly concealed herself behimi 
the casement, as slie chirped to a miserable black- 
bird, tlie tenant of a wicker prison, wliicli bun;: 
outside on tlie black lirick wall.-—'* 1 know tlie &cl* 
of yonder waistcouteer,” continued the guide ; " and 
1 could wager a rose-noble, from the postiu’e she 
stands in, Uiat slie lias clean head-gear, and a wiled 
night-rail. — But hero come two of tlie innle inha- 
bitants, smoking like moving volcaiioes ! These are 
roaring blades, whom Nicutia and Triiiidada serve, 
1 daiHi swear, in lieu of' beef and pudding ; for lie 
it known to you, my lord, that tlie King’s counter- 
blast against the hidiaii weed will no more pass 
cuiTeiit in Alsatia, than will liis writ of eapuuJ* 

As ho spoke, the two smokers approaclieil ; 
shaggy, uiioombed rulfiaii.M, wlioso enormous niiis- 
taelies were turned back over their ears, and 
mingled with the wild elf-locks of their hair, much 
of wliich was seen under tlie old beavers which lliey 
wore up<iii tlieir heads, whilo some straggling 
portion escaped tlirough tlie reuta of tlie bats aforo- 
said. Their tarnished plusli jerkins, large slops, or 
truiik-breechcs, tlieir broad greasy shoulder-belts, 
and discoloured scarfs, and above ail, the ostenta- 
tious maun^ iu which tlie one wore a broadsword, 
and the other an extravagantly long rapier Mid 
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poniard, marliod tho tme A1aalu«n bnlly, tlien, and 
for a luniilrf'd vi’;*.!'?’ nftorword'*. :> cha- 

i-.K'trr. 

** Tour out/* paid the one ruffian to the other ; 
“tour tlie him twinng at the gentry cove !*** 

“ I smell 11 epy/* replied the other, looking at 
Nigel. “ Chalk him across the peiMiei’s with \*our 
cheery.” * 

“ Ring avast, Ling avast !** replied his eninpa- 
iiion ; “ 3 'on otlier i.** rattling Reginald Lowt'stoffe 
of the Temple — I know him ; he is a good hoy, 
and tj*ce of the jiroviriee.” 

So saying, and envelupiiig tliemscdves in aiuitlier 
tliick cloud of smoko, they wont on wii limit farther 
greeting. 

^ Crasfo irt an’f said the Templar. “ You 
hear what a chanieter tlie impudent knaves give 
Die ; hut, BO it serves your lordship’s turn, I care 
not. — And, now, let me ask your lonNhip whai 
name you will assume, for we are near the diK».I 
palace of Duke Hildchri»d.’* 

“ I will Imj called Grahanie,** said *\igcl ; “ it wa?> 
my mother’s name.” ^ 

“Grime,” n'jieated the Templar, “ will suit Alsatia 
well enough — huth a grim and grimv nlaee of tw- 
fiige.” 

“ I said Grahamc, sir, not Grime,” said NigeL 
Bomething shortly, and laying an riii(ihasis on th^ 
vowel — for few Scotsmen iiiidersiaiid raillery upo’i 
llio subject of their names. j 

“ T beg pardon, my lord,” answered the urdiscou- | 
certed punster; “but OnuiM will suit tlie evreum- 
stance, too — it signifies trihulatiou in the High 
Dutch, and your loi'dship must he considered as a 
man under trouble.” 

Nigel laughed at the pertinacity of the Templar ; 
who, proceeding to point out a sign representing, 

' or bclmved to re]>resent, a dog attacking a hull, and 
running at his head, in the true scieiitihc style of 
ODsety — “There,” said he, “ dotli faithful Duke 
llildebrod deal forth laws, as well as ale and sti*ong 
waters, to his faithful Alsatians, lleiiig a deter- 
mined cliampion of J’aris Gar<lcn, lie has c1ios«>n a 
sign corresp04 ling to his habits ; and he deals in 
giving drink to the tliirsty, tliat he hiinscif may 
drink wiiliout paying, and receive pay fur what is 
drunken by others. — Let us enter tlie ever-opeu 
gate of tills second Axylus.” 

As tliey spoke, they entered the dilapidated 
tavern, wliie^ was nevertheless, moie ample in 
dimensions, and less ruinous, thAn many houses in 
file same evil neighlmurliood. 'fwo or three hag- 
gard, ragged drawers, ran to and fro, whose looks, 
like tlinse of owls, seemed only adapted for mid- 
night, when otlier creatures* sleep, and who hy day 
seemed bleared, stupid, and only half awake. 
Guided by one ef tliese blinking Ganymedes tliey 
entered a room, where tlie feeble rays f>f the sun 
were almost wholly eclipsed by vohiiii<« of tobacco- 
smoke, roiled from tlie tubes of tlie company, while 
out of the cloudy sanctuary arose the old chant of — 

••OldtilrBImondie Kine. 

And old Kir Kiaiuii tlie King, | 

With tiU nnlinsey nosS, 

And h» ale-drorped liflio. 

And eng licy dnig-A-ding-iring.” 

Duke Hildebrc.'!, who hiiitself cfindcscended to 

I ].onk ihstp. Hoc how tho gfr| Igooqnettlng with Uie strange 
gsilsnta I 

t BIshIi hliix oter tli: e>iu with jtfr d'igger. w 


chant tliis ditty to hia Ipviiig puhjceta, was a mon- 
strously fat old man, with only one eye ; and n nose 
which "bore evideiioe to the fre<pii*ney, stiviigth, 
land lieptli of his potations. He wore a nmrrey- 
; coloured plush jerkin, stained with the overfliiwings 
! of the tankard, and much the worse for wear, and 
imhiittoiieil at hottoin for the ease of hia eiionnout* 
paunch. Rehiml him lay a favourite bull-dog, 

I whose round lieail and single hlai*k glancing eyt*, 
as tvcll as the creature’s givat corpulenco, gave it 
a hnrlesi|iio i>‘aemblane<^ to ita master. 

The well-heloved coiitisidlora wlio surrounded 
the dtieal thmiio, iiieeiiscd it with tobacco, plcdgi'ii 
its occupier in thiek, clammy ale, an«l e«‘hoed Iwiek 
hia choral songs, wpi*e Salraps worthy of wieh a 
Soldaii. The laiff jerkin, broad belt, und lone 
sword of one, shewed him to he a 1-ow floiintry 
soldier, wliose look of aoowling iinjMirtnrice, and 
drunken iinpudcnci*, wen' d«*sigiied to sustain hi? 
tiflc to call himstdf a Roving Mlaile. It s*‘einrd 
to Nigel that he hail tH*en thislellow some whei-eoi 
other. A hcfIge-pai'Hoii, or hiickle-heggar, ns that 
onler of priesthood has been iiTevoreiitly termed, 
sat on the Duke’s left, and was easily distinguished 
by his torn bainl, Happed hat, and the riMtiriaiita of 
a* rusty cassock. Ih-side the parson sat a iinsu 
wii'tclied and iiieiigre looking old man, with a 
thifiidhare hooil of coarse kersey upon his head, 
and liiittoiit‘d about his neck, \iliile his pinched fca- 
tiin-s, like those of old Danii-l, were irmininated 

* !»n cxe, 

Tlimiarh Hu* lai»l look of dotairi* »ti!l cuisningnnd iily.* 

On his left w.ns fd.'ieed a broken nttorney, who. 
for some malpraetices, had heeti etnick fniin the 
roll of practitioners, ami who had nothing left of his 
piiifessiofi, excepting its roguery. One or two per- 
sons of lesf* figure, amongst whom there was one 
face, which, like that of the noldier, Heemed not 
unknown to Nii;el, though he could not ivcollw.l 
whi*re he had seen it, completed the conncil-hoaril 
of .lacoh Duke llililehnid. 

The str:uiget*s hail full time to observe all this : 
for his grace the Duke, whether iiu*esiKliblyn*arried 
on by the full tide of harmony, or wlicther to im- 
press rlio strangci's wSth a profwr idea of his con- 
sequence, chose m sing his ditty to an end before 
addressing them, though, during the whole time, lie 
closely RcnitiiiiKei] them with his single optic. 

When Duke ltildchrr>d liad ended his song, he 
informed his Pi»ers that a wortliy officer of tlie 
Temple attended them, and cominanded the captain 
and parson ahundon tJieir easy chaire in heliali 
of tlie two slranmrH, wliotn he placed on ilia right 
and left hand, j'he woiihy repiUHeiitatives of Sie 
airniy and tlie church of Alsatia went to place 
themselves on n crazy fmmi at the bottom of the ' 
table, which, ill caleiilaterl to sustain men of aueh | 
weiglit, gave way iimler them, and the man of the ' 
BW'ord and man of the gown were railed over each ; 
other oil the Hoor, amidst the exulting shnnts of tlie 
c»iinp:my. Thev aroiMe in wrath, e<iiit4*iiiruiiz which 
should vent his displeasure in tlie loudest and 
deepest oaths, a strife in which tlie fiarson’s superior 
acquaintance with theology enabM him greatly to 
excel the captain, and were at length with difficulty j 
tranquillized hy the arrival of the alarmeil waiters 
with more stible chairs, and by a long draught of j 
tile cooling tankai'd. Wlien this coniinotion was | 
appeased, and the stmngerM eoiirteously a«iciiiaiiio- i 
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I lAled with after tlie fashion of the otiicr 

• ;>reReiit, the J)uk'e drank pivispcrity to the Temple 

■ III the most grncioiia manner, together with a cup 
I )f welcome to Master Reginald J-owosfoffe ; and, 

! tliin courtesy having hecn thankfully accepted, iht 

' [»arty honotiw'd prayed p<>niiiKHinii to call fop a 
ffallon of lUiciiish, over which lie jiroposed to o{i<m> 
ilia Imsincsa. 

I Q^ic mention of a liquor so superior to their u<«iial 
I potations had an instant and most favoiirahle eOhr*. 
^ upon the little senate ; and its immediate uppear* 

; auce might he said to secnn> a favourable rGce])tfuri 

■ f>f Master Lowestoffe’s proposition, which, after tt, 
. round or two had circulated, he explained to Ixv 
i the admission of his friend Master Nigel (irnhnnu* 

to the heiieiit of tlie sanctuary and other iinrriiuiities 
I of Alsatia, in the character of a grand compounder v 
for so were tliose termed who paid a double fee at 
their matriculation, in order to avoid laying before 
the senate the peculiar cii*ciim8tancea which com- 
(lellod them to take refuge tliere. 

Thew'orthy Duke heard tlie propoHition with glee, 
ivliicli glittered in bis single eye ; and no wonder, 

I *18 it woH a rare occurrence, and of peculiar advan- 
tage to his private revenue. Accordingly, lie com- 
i inandod hia ducal register to he brought him, a 
liiige hook, seciirt^ with bniss clasjis like a incr- 
1 ‘hnnt’s ledger, and whose leaves, stained with wine, 
.irid slahheml with tobacco juice, bore the nanu's 
prohahly of as many rogues as ore to be found in 
ihe Calendar of Newgate. 

Nigel was then directed to lay down two nobles 
as his ransom, ami to claim privilege by reciting 
the following doggerel vei-ses, wdiicli w'ore dictated 
(o him by the Duke ; — 

Vour fliitipllant, by 
Niael (Jrafumie, 

1ti fear of iiiMiap 
I’'rorn a shoulder-tap ; 

And dreading a claw 
From the talons of law. 

That are sharper than hriCTS ; 

Ills freedom to sue, 

And rescue by you — 

Through werpon and wH, 

From worrant and writ. 

From bailitTs hand. 

From tipstofTs wand. 

Is come bithor to Whltefriars." 

As Duke llildebrod with a tremulous hand began 
to make the entry, and had already, with superflu- 
ous generosity, spelled Nigel with two g*8 instead 
of one, he wros intemiptcd by the parson. * I'liis 
reverend gentleman had been whisperiiif' for n 
minute or two, not with the captain, hut w'ltli that 
other individual, who dw'elt imperfectly, as we have 
already mentioned, in Nigel’s memory, and liciiig, 
perhaps, still something inalecoiitent on account 
of the late accident, he now requested to be heard 
b«>fore the registration took place. 

“ The person," he said, “ who liath now had tlie 
ssBuimice to propose himself as a candidate for Uie 
privileges and inimunities of this honourable society, 
IS, in plain terms, a beggarly Scot, and we have 


I This curiom reglitcr fi still In wfsteneo, being m puwewion 
nf that eminent antiquary Dr Diyasdiisr, who liberally olfercd 
the author permission to have the autograph of Duke IIUdebnNl 
engraved as an illustration of tills passage. Unlnppily, being 
rigorous as Rition himself in adhering to tlie very Mi«r of Ins 
copy, the worthy Doctor clogged Ills iiiuniticcnoe with the con- 
dition that we should adopt the DiikS's orthography, and entitle 
(l<e work • The Fortunes of Niggle.** with wlUcfi stipulation 
wo did not think U nccemnry to comply. 


enough of these locusts in T.i)ndoii already — if wi* 
admit piich pahner-wonns and caterpillars tn the 
Sanctnary, we shall soon hav€» the whole nation.” 

“ We .'ire not eiitith^d to inqiiiro," said Duke 
llildebrod, “ whether he be Scot, or French, or 
English ; Rf?eing he has hoTinnrnhiy laid do^m his 
garnish, he i» entitled u^ i>ur j»rolection.” 

*• Word of denial, nuixt Sovereigii^luke,” replied 
the parson, ** I ask him no qnem.ions — his speech 
lK‘wi*a\ftib him — he is a (lalilean — and his gar- 
nish is forfriied for iiis n«siir.niic^ in coining within 
tills our realm ; and I call on yon, Sir Duke, input 
tiic laws in force acraiiist him !'* 

The Templar hero ro*!c, and was about to inter- 
rupt the dvliberatiouM of tlie court, when the Duke 
gravely assured him that ho sliould be lienrd in 
behalf of his i'riond, so soon as the council had 
iinislied their deliheratioim. 

The attorney next r<mn, and, intimating tiiat lie 
was to speak to tiie point of law, said — “ It w'as 
easy to be soon that tlii* geiitlenian did not come 
here in any civil case, and that he believed it to 
lie the story they had alreaily heard of. concerning ' 
a blow given within the verge of the Park — that ‘ 
the Sanctuary would not bear out tlie otTender in | 
such case — and that the queer old Chief w-oiild send | 
down a broom which should sweep tlie streets of . 
Alsatia from the Strand to the Stairs ; and it was 
even policy to think what evil might come to tiioir 
repiihlic, by sheltering an alien in such circum- 
stances." 

The captain, who had sat impatiently while tiiese 
opinions were expressed, now sprung on his feet 
with the \’ehenicMice of a cork bouncing from a | 
Ixittle of brisk beer, and, tiiniing up hia muataclies j 
with a martial air, cast a glance of contempt on the | 
lawyer and churchman, while he thus expressed hie 
opinion. ! 

“ Most noble Duke llildebrod I When I hear ■ 
such b:iKe, skelderiiig, eoistril propositions come 
from the counsellors of your grace, and when J ! 
mneinhcr tlie HufTs, the Muns, and the Tit^Tetu’s * 
by wliom your grace’s ancestors and predecessors ' 
were advised on such occasions,* I bejpo to tiiink ! 
tl'.e spirit of action is as dead in Alsatia as in my j 
old grannam ; and yet who thinks so tiiiiiks a lie, ! 
since I will find ns many ro.'iring b«’iys in the Friars j 
as shall keep the liberties against all tlie scavengers | 
of Westminster, And, if we should be overlKirnc • 
ter a turn, dnat.li and iLirkness ! have we not lime ' 
to send the geiitleiii.*ui off by water, dther to Paris ' 
(larden or to the baiikside t and, if be is a gallant ' 
of true broed, will he not make ns full aineiids • 
for all the trouble we have I Let otlier societies 
exist by the law, 1 say Uiat we brisk boys of the 
Fleet live iu spite of it ; and thrive best when w-e ^ 
are in right opposition to sign and seal, writ and ^ 
w’arrant, sergeant and tipstaff, catchjioll and bain- • 
bailey.** 

This Bjiecch was follow'cd by a murmur of appro- _ 
batioii, and Lowestoffe, striking hi before the la- 1 
voiirahle sound had subsided, rcnuiuled Uie Duke 
and his council how much the security of their | 
state depended upon the amity of the Templars. ' 
who, bv closing their g.iles, coiihl at please shut ' 
against" the Alsatians the commiinicatior. betwix ' 
the Friai*s and the Temple, and that as they- con | 
ducted tlieinselvcs on this occasion, sr would they 
sccuro or lose the benelit of his interest with his own ! 
body, which they knew to be not teconsiderable • 
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And, ill respect of my friend being a Scotaman | 
and alien, as has been observed by the reverend 
di\;ine and learned lawyer, you arc to consider,’* | 
said Lowestoiie, ** for what ho is pui'sued hidier — i 
why, fur giving the bastinado, not to an Englishman, 
but to one of his own cuuutryiiieu. And for my 
own simple part,” he continued, toiiclniig Lord 
(jleuvarluch at the same time, to make him under- 
stand he spoke but in jest, ”if all tlic Scots in 
Loudon were to fight a Welch main, and kill each 
other to a man, the survivor would, in my humble 
opinion, be entitled to oui* gratitude, as having 
done a most acceptable service to iioor Old Eng- 
land.” 

A shout of laughter and ajjpiausc followed tills 
iiigeiiioas apology for the client’s state ot alienage ; 
and tlie Templar followed uj> his pica with the 
following pithy piopfisitiou : — ^*1 know well,” said 
he, it is the custom of tlie fathers of this old and 
lioiiuiiniblc republic, ripely and w’ell to consider 
all their proceedings over a jiropcr allowance of 
liquor ; and f:u* be it fi*om me to propose tlie breach 
of so laiidahlu a custom, or to pretend that siudi an 
afliiir as the pre.'^ciit can be well and constitutionally 
considered during the disenssiun of a pitiful gallon 
of sack. Ihil, as it is the same tiling to this honour- 
able conclave whether they drink first and deter* 
iiiiiiu afterwards, or whctlier they deterniiiie first 
and drink afterwards, 1 pi^opose your grace, witli 
the advice of 3 'our wise and potent senators, shall 
pass your edict, granting to mine honou ruble friend 
Uiv immunities of the place, and assigning him a 
lodging, according to your wise forms, to which 
ho will presently retire, being somewhat spent 
with tliis day’s action ; whereupon I will presently 
order you a ruiidlet of Bhciiibh, with a corre- 
sponding quantity of neats’ tongues and pickled 
lit'iTiiigs, to make you all as glorious :ih George-a- 
Grecri.” 

This overture was received with a general sliuui 
<if applause, w'hich altogether diMwiied the voice of 
t)io dissidents, if any 11161*6 were amongst the Alsa- 
tian senate wliu could have resisted a pniposal su 
popular. Th^ words of, “Kind heart! — noble 
gcutleniaii ! — generous galhuit!” flew from moutli 
to moutli ; the inscription of the potitioner’s name in 
the ^reat book was hastily completed, and the oath 
administered to him by the worthy Doge. Like 
the Laws of tho Twelve Tables, of the ancient 
Cambro-Britons, and other primitive nations, it 
was couched4n jioctry, and ran as follows : — 

** n.v Bpisot and bsirrol, 
fiy bilboe and buff ; 

Tlinii art iwom to the quarrvl 
Of the bludci of the buff. 

Tor Wliitcfrittre and Its claiiii» 

To be elianiplon or niartyr. 

And to flglit for its dames 
Like a J^iiglit of the Garter.*' 

Nigel felt, and indeed exhibited, some disgust at 
this mummery ; but, tlie Teinplai* reminding liim 
that he was too far advanced to draw back, he re- 
peated the woi'ds, or ratlier assented as tliey were 
repeated by Duke liildebrod, who concluded tlie 
ceremony by allowing liim the privilege of sanctuary, 
in the following form of prescriptive doggerel : — 

** l>'ruiii tlio touch of the tip, 

From tlie bliabtof the warrant, 

Froirt till* wiite'.iinon who skip 
Utt :> 0 Uonmii tSo^lcmind : 


From the bailifl's cramp siMCch, 

Tluit makes man a tlirulk 
1 charm thee fruiu each. 

And £ charm thee from alu 
Thy freedom *s cuinplcte 
As a IILide of the lJuff. 

To be cheated and clieui. 

To be cuff d and to cuff ; 

To stride, sweiir^ and swagger, 

To drink till you stagger. 

To stare au<l to stab, . 

And to brandisli your dajjgcr 
111 the cau«e of your drab ; 

To walk wool-wura In wintei, i 

Drink brandy, and sinokb, l 

And go/mco In summer ; 

For want of a cloak ; 

To eke out your living 
lly the wag of your emow, 
lly tulliiiin and gourd. 

And by baring of liilboc ; . I 

To live by your sliifis. 

And to swear by your liuiiour, 

Are the frucduiii and gifts 
Of which 1 am the dunor.*' l 

This homily being pel formed, a dispute ai'usc 
coucurniug the special residence to be iis.sigiied the 
new brutlior of tho Sanctuary ; fur, as the ALsatiaii!;: 
held it a maxim in tlieir commuiiwcalth, tiiat ass’s 
milk fattens, tlicrc was usually a coiiipctitioii among 
the iiihahitants which 'diould have the managing, 
as it was termed, of a new member of the societ}*. 

Tho Hector who had spoken su warmly and criti- 
cally in Nigel’s behalf, stood out now chivalrously 
in behalf of a certain Biowscliiida, or Boiistrops, 
who had, it seems, a room to hire, once the occa- 
sional msideiice of Slicing Dick of Paddington, who 
lately suiferud at Tyburnj and whose untimely exit 
had been liilherto mourned by tiie damsel in soli- 
tary widowhood, after the fusion of the turtle- 
dove. 

The captain’s interest was, however, overrulml, 
ill behalf of the old geiitleiiian in the kersey hood, 
who wiuf believed, even at his extreme age, to un- 
derstand the plucking of a pigeon, as well, or bet- 
ter, than ally man of Alsatiu. 

This venerable personage was an usurer of some 
notoriety, oallcd Trapbois, and bud very lately done 
the suite considerable service in advancing a .sub- 
sidy necessary to secure a fresh importation of 
liipiurs to tile Duke’s cellars, the winu-mcrcliaut at 
tiic Viijtry being scrupulous to deal witli so great a 
man for any tiling but ready money. 

When, tlierefore, tlie old gentleman arusis, and, 
with much coughing, reminded tlie Duke that lie 
had a poor apartment to let, the claims of all others 
were set aside, and Nigel was assigned to Ti'apbois 
as his guest. 

No .sooner was tliis ai'iiiugcmenc made, than J.«oi*d 
Gleiivarloch expressed to Lowestoiie his impatience 
to leave this discreditable assembly, and took his 
leave with a cureless haste, whicli, butforthorund* 
let of Khciiisli w'inc tliat entered Just as he left the 
apai’tiuent, might have been taken in had part. 
The 3 'oiing Templar accompanied his friend to tlie 
house of the old usurer, witli the road to wliicli he 
and some other youngsters about die Temple were 
even but too well acquainted. On the way, he as- 
sured Lord Glenvarloch that he was going to tlie 
only clean house in Whitefrian ; a property which 
it owed solely to the exertions of tho old man’s 
only daughter, an elderly damsel, ugly enough to 

t Of tlie cant wordi uied la tbia iDaiiguratiira oration, wine 
are pbvioua In their meaning, otiien, si llanotn l^k (eon- 
•table.) and the like, derive their wuree llr^ that ssclcut 
piece of lexicography, tlie Slang Dictionary. 
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i.ri}{htea Bin, yet likely to bo wealUiy enougli to naitieula.ni which have foimediate connection with 
tenipt a puritan, so soon aa the devil had got her tiiii fortunes. 

old dad for his due. As Lowestofle spoke thus, It was but tlic third day after he had been 
they knocked at the door of tlie house, and tlie forced to take refuge in the house of old Trapbois, i 
sour stern couiiteiiauce of the female by whom it tlie noted usurer of Wliiteh'iars, commonly called 
was opened, fully couhrmod all tliat the Templar Golden Tmpbois, when the pretty daughter of old 
had said of the hostess. Sliu heard, with an uugra- Ramsay, tlie wateliiiiaker, after having piously seen 
eioas and discontented air, the yotuig Templar's her father finish his breakfa.st, (froiii die fear that 
iuforiiiatiun, that the geiitleiuaii. Ins uonipaiiioii, he might, in an abstruse fit of thought, swallow the 
was ti> be her faUier’s lodger, inuttei*ed sumediiiig j salt-cellar instead of a crust of the brown loaf,) 

• about tbe trouble it was likely to ucuasioii, but set forth from the house as sofiii as ho was again 
ended by shewing die sU’aiigcr's apartment, which j pluiigeil into the depth of ealeulalioii, and, accoin- 
was better than could have been augui-cd from the j pauied only by that fiutlifiil old drudge, Janet, the 
geiiei'al appearance of the place, and much larger j Scots laundress, to whom her whims were laws, 
ill extent than that which he had occupied at Paurs | made her way to Loniliard Street, and disturbed, 
Wharf, though inferior to it in neatness. j at the luiusual hum* of eight in the morning, Aunt j 

Lowestofle, having thus seen his friend fairiy j Judidi, die sister of her worthy godfather. > 

installed in liis new apai’tiiieiit, and having obtained ; The veiiemble maiden I'eceived her young visiter | 
fur him a inAe of die rate at which he could be \ with no great complacency ; for, naturally enough. | 
accommudated with victuals from u neighbouring . slie had neither die same admiradoii of her verv , 
Got>k*s sliup, now took his leave, oiferiiig, at the | pi'ctty coimtcnaiiee, nor allowance for her f(K>lish 
same time, to send the whole, or any pai*t of Lord : and girlish impadence of temper, which Master 
Gieiivarlucirs baggage, fi'oiii Ills former place of ; George Heriot entertained. Still Mistress Mar- 
residuncu tn his new lodging. Nigel mentioned | garet was a favourite of her brother's, whose will | 
BO few articles, that the Templar could not help ! was to Aunt Judith a supreme law; and she con- ! 
observing, that his lordshij), it would seem, did not ! tented hei'sclf witli asking her uiitiiiiuiy visiter, ■ 

intend to enjoy liis new privileges long. j “ what she made so early widi her pale, chitty face, ; 

" Tliey are too little suited to niy hahit:> and | in die sti*ects of London i" ' 

txstc% tliat 1 should do so," replied' Lord Glen- | 1 would spoak with the Lad} Uermioue," < 

varloeli. | answered die almost breathless girl, while die blood • 

You may ciiange your opinion to’iiiorrow,*' said ran so fast to her face a's totally to remove die ; 
Lowestoffe ; ** and so I wish yon good even. To- objection of paleness wiiicli Aunt JmiiUi hatl made j 
morrow 1 uill visit you betimes." to lier coinple.xioii. ^ ! 

The iiioriiing came, but, instead of the Templar, * “ With tiio Lady ilermione I" said Auiil Judidi 

it brought only a letter from him. Tiie episde , witli the Lady ilermione I and at diis time of 

suited, diat Lowestofle's visits to Alsatia had drawn the murniiig, when she will scarce see any of the 
down the animadversions of some crabbed old pan- . family, even at seasonable hours I You are crazy, 
tali>on.s among the beiieliers, and that he judged , you silly wench, or you abuse the indulgence which , 
it wise nut to come hidier at present, for fear of . my brotlier and die lad} bave shewn to you." 
attracting too much atieiitiuii to Lord Glenvar- i ** Indeed, indeed 1 have not," repeated Margaret, 
loch’s place of residence. 11c stated, that he had sti-uggliiig to I'etaiu die iiubiddeii tear which seemed 
taken measures for die safety of his baggage, and . ready to burst out on die slightest occasion. Do 
would send him, by a safe hand, his ni'oney -casket, I but say to the lady that your brother’s gnd-daugUter . 
and what articles he wanted. Then followed some j desiisis eurnesdy to speak to her, and 1 know she 
sage advices, dicUited by Ijowestofle’s acquaintance j will not refuse tq see me." 

with Alsada and its mauiici's. He advised him to Aunt Judith bent an earnest, suspicious, and 


j keep the usurer in the most absolute uncertainty 
i concerning the shite of liis funds — never u> throw 
a main widi the captain, who was in die habit of 
playing dry-fisted, and paying liis losses with direc 
vowels ; and, finally, to beware of Duke Hilde- 
brod, who was as sliarp, lie said, as a needle, though 
be bad no nioi'e eyes diaii are }>ossossed by that 
necessary implement of female industry. 


CUAFTEK XVIIl. 

«.f[***f'‘* diiscluif by a flaiili of Cupfd'i uilrrur. 

Uh which the boy, u niurtal urohlne wont, 
r lingt back tbe lunbenm lu the eye of peneiigv r« — 

1 hen Inuclia to aee them •tuuihle ! 

Daughter, Mother I no — 

It was a llghtiiiiig-lhiili which dnuled inv. 

And never shall these eyes K‘e true ng:ilii. 

Demand Vuddl»g.^AH etd Engli$h 0>uu.ag. 

should leave our hero 
m}^lor‘atiibe,sldiougli in a situation neidier safe, 
eoiufortablc, nor creditable, in order to detail some 


inquisidve glance on her young visiter. ^ You ; 
might make me your secretary, iiiy lassie," site 
said, ** as well a.s die Lady ilermione. 1 am older, 
and better skilled to advise. 1 live more in the 
world dian one who shuts herself within four 
rooms, and 1 have the better means to assist you." 

"Oh! no — no — no," said Margaret, eagerly, 
and widi more earnest sincerity than complaisance; 

" there are some diiugs ici which you cannot advise 
me, Aunt Judidi. It is a cose — pardon me, my ; 
dear aunt — a case beyond your counsel." | 

“1 am glad on’t, maiden,” sai*! Aunt Judith, . 
Boinewliat angrily ; ** for 1 diiiik the follies of die , 
young people of diis generation would drive mad ; 
an ohl brain like mine. Here you come on die 
viretot, through the whole sii'eets of London, to talk . 
some uouseiise to a lady, who scarce sees God's sun, 
but when he sliiucs on a brick wall. Rut 1 will tell j 
her you arc hero." | 

She went away, and sliordy returned with a dry , 

"Misti’css Margel, die lady will be glad to see | 

YOU ; and diat ’s more, my young madam, diau you I 
liad a right to count upon." 

Mistress Margaret hung her head in silence 
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too iiuicli poi*()l4‘xe<i by the train of her own 
cnibaiTasbtMl thoii^^lj us, for attempt in j; cillier to con- 
ciliate Aunt Jiiditli’s IJndiicfls, or, which on other 
occ^asions would have hneii as coii^eiiinl to her own 
liumoiir, to retaliate on her cross- tein|>crod mnnrUs 
and manner. She followed Aunt Judith, therefom, 
in silence and dejection, to the strong; oakoii dm»r 
, which divided tlic Lady llcrintotie*s afiartnients 
I from the rest of George Jleriot’s spacious house. 

At the door of thw sanctuary it is ijcces.sary to 
}>aii.4(t, in order to correct the reports with which 
; Richie Moniplies had filled his iiiastor’s car, re- 
specting the singular appearance of chat lady’s 
j attendance at prayers, whom we now ow'u to ho 
l>y name the Lady llorinione. Stmu* part of these 
exaggerations had heeii ooiiiniunicaied to the wor- 
tliy Scotsman hy Jenkiii Vincent, who was well 
experienced in tlie species of wit which has been 
l.ing a favourite in the city, under the names ot 
i‘i'os;>hitiiig, giving the dor, hambmizling, cniniming, 
Iionxiiig, liuiii bugging, and quizzing; for which sport 
Richie Moniplies, with his solemn gravity, totally 
unapprehensive of a joke, and his natural pmpen- 
.-ity ifi the marvellous, formeil an admirable subject, 
i'artlier ornaments the tale bad received from 
Richie himself, whose tongue, espiHMully when oiled 
\itli good liquor, had a tHinsiderahlt* tendency to 
.lUipliKcatioii, an<l who failed not, while he retailed 
lo his master all the wonderful circnmsUiiices nar- 
rated hy Vincent, to add to them many conjectures 
of ]ii.s own, which lii.H iiBagiuation had over-hastily 
converted into facts. 

Vet the life which Lady Hcrmioiie had led for 
two years, during whicli she had been the inmate 
of George lieriot^ house, was so singular, as almost 
to sanction many of the wild reports w'ldch went 
.ibroad. The liou^ which the worthy goldsinitli 
inhabited, had in former times hehinged to a 
powerful and wealthy barniiial family, which, dur- 
ing the reign of ilenry VI IL, tevniinatcHl in a 
duwagen* lady, very wealthy, very devout, uiid iiwist 
maliennbl^' attached to the Ciitholic faith. The 
chosen fnend of Uie lloiiourahle Lady Foljaiiilie 
ivas tJie Abl '^ss of Saint llofpie’s Niiitncry, like 
herself a conscientimis, rigid, and devoted Rapist. 
When the hoase of Saint Roque was despotically 
dissolved hy the /at of tlie imijetuous mnnarcli, the 
Lady Foljaiube received her friend iiitfi her spacious 
mansion, together with two vestal sisters^ who, like 
their Abbess, were determined to follow tlie tenor 
of their vo\^, instead of embracing the pmfane 
liberty which the Monarcli’s will had thrown in 
heir choice. Fur tlieir residence, tlie Lady Fidjainbe 
contrived, with all secrecy — for Henry might not 
have relislied her interference — to set apart a suite 
of four rooms, with a little closet fitted up as an 
oratory, or chapel ; tlie whole apartment fenced by 
a strong oaken door to exclude strangers; and ac- 
cominnoated witli a turning wheel to receive neces- 
saries, according to tlie practice of all nunneries. 
In this retreaty tlie Abbess of Saint lloqiie and 
her attendants nassed many years, communicating 
only with the Lady Foljambe, who, in virtue of 
their prayers, and of Uie support she afibrded 
them, accounted heiMf little less than a saint on 
earth. Tlie AU>«is, fi»d^nately £or hersidf, died 
before lier mu]nficrnt..paU’Oiiiess, who lived de<*p 
in Queen Jiilizabotli’s time, ere slie was summoned 
by fate. 

Tlio I.rficly Ffjljairbe was sneceeded in this uiaii- 


Rioi) by a sour fanatic knight, a distant and coJla | 
toml relation, who claimed the same merit foi 
ex|Kd1iiig the priestess of Ibial, which his prede- 
cessor luul founded ou main raining the votai'esscs 
of llenvcMi. Of Uie two unhappy nuns, driven from 
their ancient rafiige, one went beyond sen ; the 
oilier, unable from old «ge to undertake such a 
journey, died under the roof of a faithfid C;ithiirsc 
widow of low clegri'e. Sir Raul Cruinhagge, haring 
got rid of the nuns, spoiled the cliapei of its onia- 
ments, and had thoughts of altogether destroying! 
the apartment, until cheeked by tfie refliMUiou lliai 
the o|>erntinn w'ould be nn unnecessary cx|»eiiKu, 
since he only inhabited three rooms of the large 
manriou, 'and luid not tlierofore the slightest oeea- 
sioii for any addition to its aeefiiumodatiAus. Hih 
son proved a w’ustor and a prodigal, and from him 
the house was bought hy our friend George Herint, 
wlii», finding, like Sir Raul, the house inoro than 
sufficiently ample for his accommodation, Left the 
Foljambe apartment, nr Saint Ibiqtie’s ruouis, a»< 
tlioy were called, in tJie state in which lie found 
tlioni. 

About two years ami a half heforo our history 
opened, when II<Tiotw:u) absent upon an expedition 
t<» the Continent, he sent special orders to his sister 
and hi« cash-keeper, direeliiig that the Foljniiihe 
apartnieni should bo fitteil up Iiamlsomely, tlioiigli 
plaiiiiy, for the reception of a lo'ly, who would make 
it her residence for some time ; and wlio would 
live more or less with his own family aceonliiig to 
her p1ea.siire. lie also diroeted, that the necessiiry 
repairs should he iiuide with secri'cy, and that as 
little should he said as possible upon tlie subject of 
Ills letter. 

When the time of his return came nigh, Aunt 
Judith and Uie household were on the tenter-hooka 
of impatience. Master George came, as he had 
intimated, accompanied hy a lady, so eminently 
heaiitifiil, that, had it not been for her extreme 
and iiiiilbnn paleneas, she might have liccn reckoiiisi 
one of tlie loveliest creatures on eailli. She luul 
with her an attendant or hiiiiilde companion, whose 
biisiiiess seemoil only to wait upon her. This perooii, 
a reserved woman, and by her dialect a foreigner, 
aged alKiut fifty, was called by tlie lady Monna 
Raula, and hy Master Hcriot, and others. Made- 
moiselle Raiilinn. She slept in the same room W'itli 
her |>atroneRB at night, ate in her apartment, and 
was scarcely ever separated from her during the 
day. 

These females took fNissessiou of tlie nunnery 
of the devout Abbess, and, without observing the 
Kline rigorous scchirinii, according to the letter, 
seemed well-nigh to restore the apartment to die 
use to which it had been originally designed. The 
new inmates lived and took their meals apart from 
the rest of the family. With the domestics ].aidy 
llciinionc, for so she was termed, held no com- 
munication, and l^ladeniuiselle Pauline only such 
as was iiidisjienHahle, which she despatched as 
briefly as possible. Frequent and liberal largesses 
reconciled the servants to this conduct ; and they 
were in die habit of observing to each otlier, tlia*! 
to do a service for ^^demoiselle Pauline, was like 
fiiuling a fairy treasure. 

To Aunt Judith the Lady liennionewas kind 
and civil, but their intercourse was rare ; on wdiich 
account the elder liidv felt some pangs Wth of 
eiiriositr and injured dignity. But she knew hci 
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I bi’orhcr «> well, and loved liim bo dearly, tli.it his 
will, oiii*e exprcflsorl, might bo truly wiid to become 
I her ow'it. 'J'lio worthy citizen was not without a 
, Rpiee of the dogmatism wliich grows on the Itest 
! disposition, when a word is a law to all around. 

■ Master George did not endure to be questioned by 
his family, and, when he had generally expressed 
I liis «n1l, that the Lady ITcrmione should live in 
: the way most agreeable to her, and that no in- 
ipiiries should be made eouceniing her history, or 
I 4ier motives for observing such strict sechision, his 
sister well knew that he would have lieen seriously 

• displeased with any attempt to pry into the secret, 
j But, though Hcriot’s servants were brihed, and 
I his sister awed into silent aequiesceiiei* in these 

! arrangements, tliey were not of a nature to escape ' 

• the critical observation of the neighbourhood. Some 
; r)pined that the wealthy goldsmith was about to turn 
' I’apist, and re-establish Lady Foljambe’s nunnery 

— others that he was going mad — others tliat lie 
was cither going to marry, or to do worse. Master 
George’s constant appearance at church, and the 
Vnnwledge tliat the supposed votaress always at- 
t-Mided when the prayers of the English ritual were 
! read in the family, Ulcerated him from tlie first of 
! tlie.se suspicions ; tliose who h.id to transact bii.si- 
' ness with him upon ’Ch.ange, could not doubt the 
! soundness of Master lleriot’s mind ; and, to con- 
j fiite the other rumours, it was credibly reported by 
I such as made the miitter their particular interest, 
that Master George Heriot never visited his guest 
hut in presence of Mademoiselle Panline, who sat 
ivitli her work in a remote part of the same room 
in which they conversed. It was also appertained 
that these visits scarcely ever exceeded an ' hour 
in length, and were usually only repeated once a- 
week, an intercourse too brief and too Ion inter- 
rupted, to render it pipohahle that love was the bond 
of their union. 

The inquirers were, therefore, at fault, and com- 
pelled to rclinquisli the pursuit of Master ITnriot’s 
secret, wdiile a thoiisanfl ridiculous tales w'erc cir- 
culated amongst the ignorant and superstitious, 
witli some specimens of which our fnend Richie 
Moniplies had been erawmad, as we have seen, 
by the malicious apprcMitice of worthy David 
llamsay. 

There was one person in the world who, it was 
thought, could (if she would) have said more of (he 
liady Hennione tlian any one in London, except 
George Deriot himself ; and Uiat was the saul David 
Ramsay’s only child, Margaret. 

Hus girl was not mudi past tlie age of fifteen 
when the Taidy Hermione first came- to England, 
apd was a verv frequent visiter at her godfatiier’s, 
who was much aroused by her cliildisb sallies, and 
by the wild and natural beauty with which she sung 
the airs of hep native country. Sixiilt she w^as on 
all hands ; by tlie indulgence of her godfatlicr, 
and the absent habits and indifierence of her 
father, and ilie deference of ail around to her 
caprices, as a beauty and as an hfiress. But 
though, from these cipcumstanoee, the city beauty 
had liecome m wilful, os oapricious, and as affected, 
as unlimited indiilgonoe seldom fails to render those 
to whom it is extended ; and although she exhi- 
bited upon many oocasioTis tliat affectation of ex* 
treroe shyness, silence, and reserve, which misses 
in their teens are apt to take for an amiable 
modesty ; and, upon others, a considerable portion 


of that fiippancy, wliicb youth sometiiiies confounds . 
with wit. Mistress Mtirgarct had miicli real slirewd* | 
iicHs and judgment, which wantcil only opportunities | 
of observation to refine it— a lively, good-liiimoun>d, 
playful disposition, and an excellent hcarL Her 
acquired follies were much increased by reading 
plays and romances, to whicli she devoted a great 
deal of her time, and from which she adopted idcms 
as different as possible from those which she might , 
have obtained from the invaluable and afTectionate ■ 
instructions of an excellent mother ; and tiio freaks . 
of which she wa.s sometimes guilty, rendered licr 
not unjustly liable to the charge of aflcHitation and 
coquetry. Rut the little lass had sense and shrewd- 
iiciSB enough to keep her failings out of sight of her 
godfather, to whom she was sincerely attached ; ; 
and so high she stood in his favour, that, at his re- ' 
commendation, she obtained permission to visit the 
recluse Lady Ilcrmione. 

The singular mode of life wliich that lady oh- ' 
served ; hep great beauty, rendered even more • 
interesting by her extreme paleness ; the conscious ■ 
pride of being admitted farther than the rest ol 
the world into tlie society of a person who was , 
wrapped in so much mystery, made a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of Maorgi^ret Ramsay ; and tliough ! 
tlicir c-onvci*8ations wei'e at no tiino eitlicr long or 
confidential, yet, proud of the trust reposed in her, . 
Margaret was as secret respecting tlicir tenor as | 
if every word repeated had been to cost lier life, j 
No inquiry, however artfully backed by flattery | 
and insinuation, wlietJier on tlie part of Dame Ur- ( 
Hula, or any other person equally inquisitive, could • 
^Ting from tlie little maiden one word of wbat she | 
iieard or saw, after she entered these mysterious I 
and secluded apartments. The slightest question ; 
concctming Master Heriot’s ghost, was sufficient, at i 
her gayest moment, to check tlie current of lier j 
communicative prattle, and render her silent. j 

We mention tliis, chiefly to illustrate tlie early , 
strength of Margaret’s character — a strength con- 1 
cealed under a liiindred freakish whims and hu- ; 
moiirs, as an ancient and massivq buttress is dis- 
guised by its fantastic covering of ivy and wild- 
flowers. Id truth, if tlie damsel bad told all slie j 
heard or saw within the Foljambe apartments, she i 
would have said but little to gratify tlie curiosity | 
of inquirers. | 

At the earlier period of their acquaintance, tlie ! 
I.iady Hermione was wont to reward tlie attentions j 
of her little friend with small but elegftit pi*escnt8, 
and entertain her by a display of foreign rarities 
and curiosities, many of them of considerable value. 
Sometimes the time was passed in a way much less 
agreeable to Margaret, by her receiving lessons 
from Pauline in the use of tlie needle. But, alUiough 
her preceptress practised tliese arts with a dexterity 
tlicn only known in foreign convents, the pupil 
proved so incorrigibly idle and awkward, tliat the 
tjisk of needle-work was at length given up, and 
lessons of music substituted in uieir stead.^ Here 
also Pauline was excellently qualified as an 
tress, and Margaret, more successful in a science 
for which Nature had gifted her, made proficiency 
both in vocal and instriimeiital music These lessons 
passed in presence of the Lady Hermione^ to whom 
tliey seemed to give pleasure. She sometimes added 
her own voice to the performance, in a pure, deal 
stream of liquid nielcKly ; but this was only wlien 
the music was of a devotional cast. As Margaret 
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;>ecaiiie older, iier coiiiiiiuuicatioiiH with the reduea 
'ifwuined a diitei*eiit character. She waa allowed, if | 
nut eiicouruji'ed, to tell whatever she had remarked 
out of do n's, aud the Lady Uermioue, while elie 
veinarkcd the quick, sharp, and retentive powers | 
of observation possessed by her young friend, often | 
found sufficient reason to caution her against rasli- i 
ness ill fonning opinions, and giddy petulance in 
expressing them. 

Tlie habitual aw'e with whicli she regaitleil tliis 
singular personage, induced Mistress Margaret, 
tliougli by no means delighting in contradiction or 
reproof, to listen with patience to her admonitions, 
and to make full allowance for the good inteiitious 
of the patroness by whom tliey were bestowed ; 
although ill her heart she could hardly conceive 
how Mailaine Hcrniione, who never stiiTed from 
the Foljambc apartments, should think of teaching 
knowledge of the world to one who walked twice a> 
week between Teniplc-liar and Lumbai'd Street, 
besides jiaradiiig in tJiu l*ark every Sunday tbat 
proved to bd fair weather. 1 ndeed, pretty Mistress 
Mai'garet was so little inclined to endure such 
remoiisti'ances, that her intercourse witli the in- 
habitants of the Foljaiiibe apartiiieuts would have 
probably slackened as her circle of acquaintance 
increased in the external world, had she not, on the 
one hand, entertained an habitual rcvcreuue for 
her inonitress, of which she could not divest iier> 
self, and been flattei«d, on tlie other, by being, 
to a certain degree, the depositary of a ooiilidciice 
for which others thirsted in vain. Besides, although 
the coiiversatiuii of ileriuioiie was uiiiforiiily serious, 
it was not in general eitlier format or severe ; nor 
was the lady ofleiided by flights of levttj^ which 
Mistress Margaret soiiietinies ventiu’ed on in her 
presence, even when tliey were such as iJiu«le Moiiiui 
Paula cast her eye.s upwards, and sigh witii that 
compussiuii which a devotee extends towards the 
votaries of a trivial ami profane world. Thus, upon 


CHAPTER Xl.\. 

By ttiifl Koud liffht, a wench of iimtclileM uieille 
TliU were a leaguer-loae to love a soldier, 

Ti) bind hii wounds, and kiss Ida bloody brow. 

And sing .1 rutuidel lu die help'd to ami him. 

Though tlie rough foeiuaifs drums were beat so iilgti. 

They seem'd to boor the burdetu 

(Mil mi 

W UKN Mistress Margaret entered tlie Foljaiiilii 
apartment, she found tlie inmates employed in theii 
usual inainier ; the lady in reading, aud her atten- 
dant in embroidering a large piece of tapestry, which 
had occupied her ever aiuce Margai'et had been 
first admitted witliiu these secluded chambers. | 
Uermioue nodded kindly to her visiter, but did j 
not speak ; aud Margaret, accustomed to Uiis rccep- 1 
tiou, and ill tlie pixiseiit ciise not sorry for it, as it • 
gave her an interval ti> collect her thoughts, stooped 
over Mouiiu Paula's frame, and observed, in a half 
whisper, “ You were just so far as that rose, Mouna, 
when 1 first saw you — see, tliere is the mark where 
1 had the bad luck to spoil tiio flower in trying to ' 
catch tlie stitch — 1 was little above fifteen then. 
These flouers make me an old womaiii Moumi 
Paula.” ! 

1 wish they could make you a wise one, iiiy 
child,” answered Momia Paula, in whose esteem | 
pixitty Misti'ess Margai'et did not stand quite su i 
high as in that of her patroneas ; {lartly owing to | 
her natural austerity, which was soiiietliiug iutole- ; 
rant of youth and gaiety, aud pai*tly to Uie jealousy j 
with which u favourite domestic regards any one 1 
whoiu she coiisiders as u sort of riviu in the alfeo- I 
tiuiis of her iiiisti'esM. I 

What is it you say to Momia, little one I” asked ; 
tlie lady. I 

** Nothing, iiiailaiu,” replied Misiixsis Miu'gui’ei,. ! 

" but that 1 have seen the real flowera blossom | 
three times oier since I first saw Moiiiia Paula . 


the whole, Uie little inaideii was disposed to submit, . 
though not without some wincing, to tlie gi-ave ad- 
monitions of the Lady Heriiiioiie ; aud tlie ratlier • 
tliat the in^.'itcry annexed to the person of her 
monitress was in her mind early assuciateil witli 
a vague idea of wealtli and iiuporUuice, which had ; 
been rather confirmed than lessened by many acci- ^ 
dental circumsuuices wliich she had noticed since ■ 
slie was inoi*e capable of observation. 

It frequently liappeiis, that the counsel whicli j 
we reckon Ikitrusive when ottered to us unasked, 
becomes precious in our eyes when the pressure of 
difficulties renders us more diffident of our own 
iudgiiicDt tliaii we are apt to find ounielves in the 
tiouiv of ease aud indifference ; and tliis is more 
especially the case if we suppose that our adviser 
may also possess power and inclination to back his 
counsel wi± effectual assistance. Misti'ess Mar- 
garet was DOW in that situation. She was, or believed 
herself to be, in a couditiou where botli advice and j 
assistanoe might be necessary ; and it was Uierefore, 
after an anxious and sleepless night, tliat she re* j 
solved to have recourse to the Lady Hemiioue, 
who slic luiuw would readily afford her the oue, 
aud, a:^ she hoped, mMii idBO possess means of 
giving her tlie other. The conversation between 
them will best explain tlie purport of tlie visit. 


working iu her canvass garden, aud her violets have j 
not budded yet.” 

** True, lady-birrl,” replied Heriiiioiie ; ** but tin* 
biidb tliat are longest in biossouiiiig will last the 
longest ill flower. You have seen tliem in tin* 
garden bloom tlirico, but you have seen tlieiii fade 
thrice also ; now, Mouna Paula’s will remain in 
blow for ever — they will fear neither frost nor 
tempest.” 

n True, iiiudum,” an.swered Mistress Margaret ; 

** but neither have they life or odour.” 

"Tliat, little one,” replied tlie recluso, "is to 
corupare a life agitated by hope and fear, and 
chequered with success and disappointment, and 
fevered by tlie efieets of love and hatred, a life of 
passion aud of feeling, saddened and sliorteued by 
its exliaustiug alteniatieus, to a calm and traliqui 
existeuoe, animated but by a sense of duties, aiic 
only employed, during its smoodi aii^ quiet course, 
in the ullweal'i^;d disdiarge of tliein Is tliat the 
, moral of your answer I” 

" 1 do not know, madam,” auswemd Mistrese 
Margaret ; " but, of all birds in the air, 1 would 
ratlier be tlie lark that sings while he is drifting 
down tlie summer breeze, Sian the weather*eoek 
tliat sticks fast yonder upon his iniu perch, and 
ju.Ht moves so much as to discharge his duty, and 
tell us which way tlie wind blows.” 

" Metauhors are no arguments, niy pretty uiaideu,’* 
said tlie Lady Uermioue, smiling. 
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i am Borry for that, madam,’* answered Mar- 
i;arct; for they are such a pretty indirect way of 
telling one’s mind when it differs from one’s betters 
— besides, on this subject there is no end of them, 
.ind they are so civil and becoming withal.” 

“ Indeed I” replied the lady ; ” let me hear some 
of them, 1 pray yon.” 

It would fa«, for example, very bold in me,” said 
Margaret, ” to say to your ladyship, that, rather 
ihan live a quiet life, 1 would like a little variety 
?if hope and fear, and liking and disliking — and*- 
Slid — H tuI the other sort of feelings which your 
ladyship is pleased to speak of; but I may say 
freely, and without blame, tliat I like a butterfly 
better tliaji a beetle, or a trembling aspen better 
tliiiii a gi'im Scots flr, that never wags a leaf — or | 
that, of all die wood, brass, and wire that ever my 
father’s fingers put together, I do liate and detest 
iL certain huge old clock of the German fashion, 
that rings horn's and half lioiii*8, and quartera and 
iiiilf quarters, as if it was of such consequence that 
the world should know it was wound up and going. 
Now, dearest lady, I wish you would only compare 
that clumsy, clanging. Dutch-looking piece of lum- 
ber, with the beautiful time-piece that Master Horiot 
caused my father to make for your ladyship, which 
uses to play a hundred meiTy tunes, and turns out, 
when it strikes the hour, a whole band of morrice- 
daiicers, to trip the hays to the measure.” 

Ami which of these timepieces goes the truest, | 
Margai*et 1” said the lady. | 

** 1 must confess, the old Dutchman has the ad- 
vantage in that,” said Margaret. “ I fancy yon 
are right, madam, and that comparisons arc no 
.irguments; at least mine has not brought me 
tlii’oiigh.” 

“ Upon my word, maiden Margaret,” said the lady 
smiling, ”you have been of late thinking very much 
of these matters.” 

Perhaps too much, madam,” said Margaret, so 
low as only to bo heai’d by the lady, behind the 
hnek of whose chair she had now placed herself. 
The words wero spoken very gravely, and accom- 
panied by a half sigh, which did not escape the 
attention of her to whom tliey were addressed. The 
Lady llerraione turned immediately round, and 
looked earnestly at Margaret, then paused for a 
moment, and, Anally, commanded Monna Paula 
to carry )ier frame and embroidery into the ante- 
chamber. When they were left alone, she desired 
her young friend to come from behind the chair, on 
the back of which she still rested, and sit down 
lieside her upon a stool. 

” I ivill ramain thus, madam, under your fa- 
vour,” answered Margaret, without changing her 
pmture ; “ I would nither you heard mo without 
seeing me.” 

*• 1 II God’s name, maiden,” returned her patro- 
nebs, ” what is it you can have to say, that may 
not be ottered face to face, to no true a friend as 
I am r* 

Without making any direct answer^ Margaret 
only replied, “ You were right, dearsit lady, when 
you said, I had enffered my feelingtloo much to 
eiigrosa me of late. I have done very wrong, and 
you will bo angry with me— so will my godfather, 
but I cannot help it — he must be rescued.” 

** Ih /” repeated tlie lady, witli emphasis ; ” tliat 
brief little word does, indeed, so far explain your 
mystery ; — but come from behind the chair, you 


BiUy popinjay ! I will wager you have suffered 
yonder gay young apprentice to sit too near your 
heart. 1 have not heard you mention young Vin- 
cent for many a day — perhaps he lias not been out 
of mouth and out of mind both. Have yon been 
so foolish as to let him speak to you seriously I 
— I am told he is a bold youth.” 

“ Not bold enough to eay any thing that conld 
displease me, madam,” said Margaret. 

” Perhaps, then, you were not displeased,” said 
the lady ; ” or perhaps he has not gpokeuy which 
would be wiser and better. Be qMn-hcarted, my 
love — yonr godfather will soon remm, and we will 
take him into our consultations. I f the young man 
is industrious, and come of honest parentage, his 
poverty may be no such insurmountable obstacle. 
But you are both of you very young, Margaret — 
I know you# godfather will expect, that the youth 
shall first servo out his apprenticeship.” 

Margaret had hitherto suffered the lady to pro- 
ceed, under the mistaken impression which she had 
adopted, simply because she could not tell how to 
intemipt her ; but pui*e despite at hearing her last 
words gave her boldness at length to say, “ 1 crave 
yoiir pardon, madam ; but neither the youth you 
mention, nor any apprentice or master within the 
city of London *’ 

" Margaret,” said the lady, in reply, “ the con- 
temptuous tone with which yon mention those of 
yoxtv own class, (many hundreds, if not thousands 
of whom, are in all respects better than yourself, 
and would greatly honour you by thinking of you,) 

is, methinks, no warrant for the wisdom of your 
choice — for a choice, it seems, there is. Who is 

it, maiden, to whom you have thus rashly attached 
yourself 1 — rashly, I fear it must be.” 

” It is the young Scottish Lord Glenvarloch, 
madam,” answered Margaret, in a low and modest 
tone, blit sufficiently firm, considering the subject. 

” The young Lord of Glenvarloch I” repeated the 
lady, in great surprise — “ Maiden, you are dis- 
tracted in your wits.” 

” I knew you would say so, madiim,” answered 
Margaret. ” It iswliat another person has already 
told me — it is, perhaps, what all the world would 
tell me — it is what I am sometimes disposed to tell 
myself. But look at me, madam, for 1 will now 
come before you, and tell me if there is madness or 
distraction in my look and word, wlicn 1 repeat to 
you again, that 1 have fixed my affections on this 
young nobleman.” 

” If there is not madness in your look or word, 
maiden, there is infinite folly in what yim say,” 
answered the Lady Hermione, sharply. “When 
did you ever hear that misplaced love brought any 
thing but wretchedness I Seek a match among your 
equitis, Margaret, and escape the countless kinds 
of risk and misery that must attend an affection 
beyond your degree. — Why do you smile, maiden I 
Is tliere aught to cause scorn in what I say 1” 

” Surely no, madam,” answered Margaret. " 1 
only smiled to think how it should liappcn, that, 
while rank made such a wide difference ^tween 
creatures formed from the same clay, the wit of the 
vulgar should, nevertlieless, jump so exactly the 
same length with that of tiie accomplished and the 
exalted. It is but the variation of the phrase which 
divides tliem. Dame Ursiey told me the very same 
thing which your ladyship has but now uttered ; 
only you, madam, talk of countlesB misery, and 
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( L);«nic Oriiley dpoke uf the and M'lHtreM Hwered, rising and guing out, 1 imibtHcek her — 

! Tui'iK-r, who was hanged upon it.” L will return lusUintly.” She ix^lurned accordingly 

I ** hidoeil j” answered the Lady ileniiione ; and very soon uftui. ” You mentioned st luiina which 
i who in-ay Dame Ursley he, that your wise clitiicc t thought w.'is familiar to me,” sho said; “ l»iU | 
; IniM assucialed with uie in Uie diflicult task of a<l- Monna I'aula has (lut mo right, f know nothing i 
) vising a fool 1” of your lord — how was it you named him T* | 

“The harlier's wife at next door, inadani,” an- “ Lord Dalgariiu,” said AMargaret, — ** the .wick- ■ 
• •«\\orod Margui'ct, with feigiic'd simplicity, hut far edest man who lives. Under pretence uf frieiitl- ; 
, fi\>iii being sorry at heart, liiat she had found an ship, he iiitroduceil the Lord Gicuvarloch to a i 
indirect mode of mortifying her inoiiiiress. “ She gambling- house, witli Urn purpose of engaging hit* j 
is the wisest woinuii Chut 1 know, next to your in deep play; but he with whom tlie perfidious 
: ladyship.” 9 traitor had to deal, was too virtuous, moderate, and | 

] ** X proper coiiliduiit,” said tlio iuily, and cliuseu cautious, to be caught in a snaro so open. What ! 

I with the same delicate sense of what is due tt» your- did they next, but turn ids own inodcTaiiuii against . 
I self and olbcrs ! — liut what ails you, maiden — hun, and persuade others that, because he would . 
I where are you going !” nut become the prey of wolves, he herded with 

I “ Only CO usk Dame Ui*sloy*s advice,” said Mar- them for a shai'e uf Uieir booty! And, while tliia | 
. garec, as if about to tJep.'u*i; " for I bce your lady- l>usu Lord Dulgariio was thus midcriiiiiihig ids uii- • 
I ship is too aiigry to give me any, and tile emergency suspectuig conn try man, he took every ineaoure to ; 
I is pix^sshig.” keep him surrounded by creatures of Ills own, to ' 

I “ WiiaC emergency, tliuii siiiiplo one 1” said the prevent him from atleiidiug Court, and mixing with | 
; lady, in a kinder Cone. — “ Sit down, nmideii, and ; Chose of his projier rank. Siuro the Gunpowder | 
tell me your tale. It is true you are a fool, luid a ! Treason, tlierc never was a conspiracy mure deeply ! 

; pettish i'ool to boot; but then you arc a cidid — an | hud, aiuro basely and moi*e deliberately pursued.” | 

I amiable child, with all your serf-willed folly, and we l The lady sndled saiJIy at Margaret's veheineiice, 

i muat lielp you, if we can.- Kit down, I stiy, as you ' but sighed the next moment, while she told her 

I arc desired, and you will lind me a safer and wiser j young friend how little she knew the world slie 
counsellor tliaii tlie barber woman. And toll me ( was about to live in, since she tostiliod so much 
how you come to sup|iose, that you liave fixed your j surprise at fmdiiig it full of villainy. , 

heart unalterably upon a man whozii you have seen, | ” Dut by what tiieans,” she addetl, “ could >oa, 

os 1 think, but once.” | maiden, beuoine possessed of tlie secivi views of a 

“ I have seen him oftener,” said tiiu damsel, look- ; man so uuiiiiuii.-i os Lord Dalganio — us villaius lu ; 
ing down ; *• but 1 have only spoken to him oiict- i general are 1” 

[ should liuvo been able to get that unce out of iiiy | “ Permit file to be silent on that subject,” said 

; head, though the impression was so deep, Ui.it i . the maidca; “* I could not tell \ou without betray- | 

I could oven now repeat every iritliiig word lie said; • iiig others — let it sullice that my tidings are us j 
; but other things have since riveted it in uiy bo««oiu . certain as the means by which L ac(|uiied Ihcni ; 

I for ever.” ' are secret and sure. But I must not tell them * 


“ .Maiden,” replied the lady, •*/or vwr is tlio woi’d . 
which comes most lightly on the lips in such cir- | 
L’mustances, but whicli, nut the less, is uliiiost the \ 
last that we should use. The fashion of Uiis world, . 
its passions, its joys, and its sorivjws, pux>.s aviay 
like the winged breeze — there is nought for ever, . 
but Cliiit which belougs co the world beyond the ; 
grave.” 1 

" You have corrected mo ju'jtly, iiudaoi,” said j 
Moi'garet, calmly ; ** (.ought only to have spoken of { 
my present state of mind, as what will last me fur | 
my life-iiiiib, whicli umpiestiooably may be but 
short.” 

A lid what is there in this Scottish lord that 
can rivet w’liat concerns him so closely in your 
fancy (” said Uiu lady. “ 1 admit him a persouablo 
man, for 1 have seen him ; and I will suppose him 
courteous and agreeable. But what are his uucom- 
plishiiieiits besides, for dieso siu-ely are uot uucuiii- 
uioii attributes I” 

** He is unfortunate, madam — most uiiforiunate 
— uud surrounded by snares of diflcteiit kinds, 
tiigeriidusly coutrived to ruin his cliaracter, desirtiy 
his chtatc, and, perhaps, to reach even Ids life. 
These bchcmes have boeu devised by avarice ori- 
ginally, but they are now followed close hy vindiclive 
ambition, aidmatod, I thiiiky by the absolute and 
concentrated spirit of malice ; for the Lord Dal- 
garuu ” 

" Here, Mduna Paula — Monna Paula I” e»- 
clmnicd the Lady Hemiuno, interrupting lier young 
Irieiid’s narradve. ** She hears mo not,” she an- 


uveii to you. 

You aiH) too bold, Murg.iret,” said the lady, 
“ lo ti-uliic ill such mutters at your early ago. Ic 
'is HOC only ilangerous, but even imbecoining ami 
uiiiiutidcnly.” 

" 1 knew you would say tluiC also,” said .Mur- 
gax’et, with more meekness and patience than siic 
usually sliewed on receiving reproof; but, God 
knows, uiy heart acquits me of every other feeling 
save that of tlie wi^t to assist tills must innuceuc 
and betrayed man. — 1 coutrived to send him warn- 
ing of his friend’s falsehood ; — alas I my care has 
only hastened his utter ruin, unless spe^y aid be 
found. Uo charged his false friend witli treachery, 
and drew on him in the Park, and is now liable to 
the fatal penalty duo for breach of privilege of the 
King's palace.” 

This is indeed an cxtruoriHiiary rale,” said Her- 
inioue ; ** is Lord Gicuvarloch then in prison I” 

** No, madam, thank God, but in tlie Sanctuary 
at Whitefriars — it is matter of doubt whether it 
vvlU protect him in such a case — tliey speak of a 
warrant from the Lord Cliicf Justice — A geiitle- 
□lan uf Uie Temple has been arrested, and is in 
trouble, foiyhaving assisted him in hi.s (light. — 
Even his Caking temporary refuge in tliat base place, 
Uiough from extreme necessity, will be used to the 
farther defaming him. All this 1 know, and yet ( 
cannot rescue him — cannot rescue him save by 
your means.” 

^ By my means, maiden 1” said the lady ~ you 
arc beside yourself ! — What means can 1 possess 
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.Ik thib sccluilcd situatiuii, uf as6u»tiu{{ tliia uiiforcu* 
:i:ite iiubleiiiun 

’ “ You hiiee intMiifs,*’ sutd Mur^arut, eayorly ; “ you 

have tluiMs iiieaiiK, unlebM I niisUiko greatly, wliiclt 
call do any thing — can do every tiling, in this city, 
in this world — you have wealth, and tlie coninmnd 
of a small |jortion of it will enable me to extricate 
I iil)a Troni his present danger. He will be enabled 

and ilirected liuw ti* niake his escape — and 1 *’ 

; ^ohe paused. 

I ** Will uccumpany liiin, doiibiiuss, and trap the 
fruits of your sage exertions in Ids behalf/’ said 
die Lady Heriuione, iruiucally. 

" May Heaven forgive you the unjust thought, 
latly,” answered Margaret. “ I will never see him 
more — but I sliall have saved him, .and the thought 
will make me happy.” 

** A colli coiiclusiuu Ui so bold and warm a ttaine,” 
the lady, witli a smile winch scemeil to intimate 
incredulity. 

Ic is, however, the only one which f expect, 
maiJaiii — I could almost say the only one which I 
w ish — I am sure f will use no efforts to bring 
about any otlier ; if I am bold in his cause, I am 
timorous enough in my own. During our only 
inierview I was unable to apeak a word to him. He 
knows nut the sound of iiiy voice — and all that I 
have rihked, and must yet risk, I am doing fur one, 
who, were he asked the question, would say he has 
long since forgotten tliat he ever saw, spoke to, or 
/at beside, a creature of so little signitleatinn aA I 
am.” 

** This is a strange and unr*‘aHOiiable indulgence 
of a passion equally fanciful and daiigeious,” ^aid 
the Lady llormione. 

You will fiol assist me, then f” said Margaret ; 

** have good-day tlicii, madam — my secret, 1 ti'ust, 
is safe in such honourable keeping.” 

“ Tarry yet a little,” said iho lady, *• and tell me ’ 
what resource you have to assist tliis youth, if you 
were supplied with money to put it in moliun.” 

*Mt is superfluous to uak iiio the question, ina- 
daiii,” answered Margaret, ** unless you purpose to 
assist me ; and, if you do su purpose, it is atill 
supciihious. You could not understand the means 
1 must use, and time is too brief to explain.” 

** but have you in ifality such means 1” said the 
kuiy. 

“ 1 have, with tlio eommaiid of a moderate sum,” 
answered Margaret Uafiis.'iy, ** the power of baf- 
fling all his enemies — uf eluding the passion of tlie 
irritated King — the colder but more deicriuincd 
displeasure of the Prince — the vindictive spirit of 
Buckingham, su Iiastily directed a^ruinst wdiuiiiso- 
ever crosses tlie puUi of his ambition — the cold, 
concentrated inalico of Lord Dalgiu'uo — all, I can 
bafHo tliem all !” 

** But is this to be dune witliout your own per- 
sonal risk, Margaret!” replied the lady; “for, be 
your purpose what it will, you aiv nut to peril your 
own reputation or [wi'bon, in the romantic attempt 
of serving another ; and 1, maiden, am answerable 
to your godfather — to your benefactor, and my 
own — nut to aid you in any dangerouiS or unworthy 
diiterprise.” 

“ Depend upon iny word, — my oath, — deiu'est 
lady,” replied tlie supplicant, “ iJuit I will act by 
Uie agency of others, and do not myself design to 
mingle in any entorprise in which my appearance 
might be citlier perilous or unwomanly.” 


“ I know not what to do,” said tlie Lady Her- 
inioue ; “ it is perhaps incautious and inconsiderate 
in me to aid so wild a project ; yet the end Beem(< 
honourable, if the iuean.s bo sure — What is the 
|H.‘iialty, if he fall into their power ?” 

“ Alas, alas ! the loss of liis right hand !” replied 
Margaret, iier voice almost stilled with sobs. 

“ Are Hie laws of England so cruel 1 Then theie 
is mercy in Heaven alone,” said the lady, “ since, 
even in tliis free land, men are wolves to eacli 
other. — Conqioso yourself, Margaret, and tell me 
what money is necessary to secu^ Lord Gleiivar- 
loch’s escape.” 

“ Two hundred pieces,” replied Margaret ; I 
would speak to you of restoring them — and 1 must 
one day have tlie power — only that I know — 1 
that i.M, [ think — your bulyship is indifferent on j 
that score.” ; 

“ Not a word more of it,” said the lj,dy ; “ call I 
Munna Paula liith^ r.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

Credit iije, friend, it tiatli been ever thiia, 

Since the ark routed on Mniinc Arumt. 

Fal»v Ilian liatli eworii, and wuinaii hath believed — 

Itepontvd and repruucird, and then believed once lutira. 

The Sfia iVorhL 

By the time tluit Marj'atvt returned with Motiiia 
Paula, the Lady Hcnnioue was rising from the 
table at which slie liad been engaged in writing 
somctliiiig on a small slip of paper, which she gave 
to her atteiidaiit. 

Monna Paula,” .*>110 said, “ carry this paper to 
lioberts the cash-keeper ; let him ^ve you tho 
money iiientioued in tlie note, and bring it hither 
presently.” 

Monna Paula left the room, and her mistrcas 
proceeded. 

“ I do not know,” she said, “ Margaret, if 1 Inivo 
done, and am doing, well in this afl’rfir. ^ly life lia.i | 
been one of strange seclusion, and 1 am totally | 
unacquainted with tlie practical ways of tliis world | 
— an igiioi'auce which [ know ckniiot be remedied | 
by mere reading. — 1 fear I am doing wrong to j 
you, and [lerhaps to the laws of the country which j 
aflbrds me refuge, by thus indulging you ; and vet j 
diere is soiuechiiig in my heart which ^inuot resist ! 
your entreaties.” ! 

“ Oh, listen to it — listen to it, deai', aeiierous 
buly !” said Marg;u*et, throwing herself on her 
knees and grasping those of her beiiefacti'ess, and 
looking ill that attitude like a beautiful mortal in 
tlio act uf supplicating her tutelary angel: “the 
laws of men are but the iiijimctions of mortality, 
but wliat ilic heart prompts is tlio echo of the voice 
-frum Heaven wdlliin ua.” 

“ Rise, rise, maiden,” said liermiune; “you aflect 
me more than t tliouglit I could have been moved 
by aught that should approach me. Rise, and tell 
fuo whence it conies, that, in so short a time, your 
thoughts, your looks, your speech, and even your 
slightest actions, aie changed from those of a capri- | 
cious and fanciful girl, to all this euerjpr and im- 
passioned eloquence of word and action 1” 

“lam sure ! know not, dearest lady,” said Mar- 
garet, looking down ; “ but I suppose that, when 1 
was a U'lflcr, I was ouly thinking of trifles. What 
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1 rvHret i» ileep and serious, aiul I am thank- 
ful if my speech an«l maunor h»*ap reasonahle pi-o- 
portion to my thoii»;!its.** 

“ It must he so,” said the lady ; « yet the change 
seems a rapid and strange one. Tt seems to be as 
if a childish girl had at once shot np into a deep- 
thinking and impassioned woman, ready to make 
exertions alike, and sacrifices, with all tliat vain 
devotion to a favourite object of affection, which 
is r»fteii 80 basely rew'ardcd.” 

The Lady Honnione sighed bitterly, and Monna 
Paula entered oxe the convei*satioii proceeded far- 
ther. She Bp<nle to her mistress in the foreign 
language in which they frequently conversed, but 
which was unknown to Margaret. 

“ We must have patience for a time,” said the 
lady to her visiter ; “ the cash-keeper is abroad on 
some business, hut he is expected homo in the 
course of half an honr.” 

Margaret wrung her hands in vexation and im- 
patience. 

** Minutes are prc'cious,*’ continued the lady, 
“ that I am well aware of ; ami we will at least 
suffer none of them to escape ns. Monna Paula 
shall remain below and transact our business, tho 
very instant that Huberts returns home.'* 

She spoke to her attendant acc<u*ilingly, who 
ngai'i left the room. 

“ Yon are very kind, madam — very good,** said 
tlm poor little Margaret, while the anxious trcin- 
hling of her lip and of lier hand shewed all that 
sickening agitation of the heart which arises from 
hope deferred. 

“ lie patient, Margaret, and collect yonrsidf,’* 
said the lady ; “ you may, you must, have much 
to do to carry through tliia your bold purpose — 
resen^e your spirits, which you may need so much 
— be patient — it is the only remedy a g.^inst the 
evils of life.’* 

** Y cs, madam,** said Margaret, wiping her eyes, 
ard endeavouring in vain to suppress the natural 
iTppatienco of her temper, — “ L have hcanl so — 
very often indeed ; and F daresay I have myself, 
Heaven forgive mo, said so to people in perplexity 
ai d affliction ; but it w'a.s before 1 had suffered per- 
plexity and vexation myself, and I am sure I will 
never preach patience to any human being again, 
now that I know how much the medicine goes 
against the stomach.** 

** You will think better of it, inaiilen,” said tho 
Lady Hermtone ; “ I also, when 1 firat felt distress, 
thought they did me wrong who spoke to me of 
patience ; but my wrrows have been repeated and 
continued till I have been tnuglit to cling to it as 
the best, and — religions duties excepted, of wliicb, 
indeed, patience forms a part — the only alleviation 
whidi life can afford them.” 

Margaret, who neither wanted sense nor feeling, 
wiped her 'tears hastily, and asked her patroness’s 
torgiveness for her petulance. 

** I might have thonght — ” she said, " I ought to 
have reflected, that even from the manner of your 
life, madam, it is plain you must have suffered sor- 
row ; and yet, God knows, the patience which I 
have ever seen yon display, well entitles you to 
recommend your own exaniple to others,” 

The lady wa.s silent for a moment, and then re- 
plied^ 

^Maxjpiret, 1 am about to repose a high con- 
fidence in v(Hi. Yon are no longer a child, but a 


thinking and a feeling woman. You have told mo 
as uuich of your secret as you d:ire<l — 1 will let 
you know as much of mine as 1 may venture t(j, 
I tell. You Avill a«k me, perhaps, why, at a moment 
when your own mind is agitated, 1 should force 
upon you the consideration of iny sorrows! and 1 
answer, that 1 cannot withstand the impulse which 
now induces me to do so. Perhaps from having 
w'itncsNcd, for the first time llii'se three years, the 
natural effects of human passion| niy own sorrows 
have been awakened, and are for the mcimcnt toia 
big for my own bosom — perhaps I may hope that 
y*m, who seeni driving full sail on the very rock on 
which I was wTeckeil for ever, will take w’arning 
hy the talc I have to tell. Enough, if you ara 
willing to listen, I am willing to tell you who tho 
melancholy inhabitant of tho I'idjainhe apartment 
i*eally is, and why she resides here. It will serve, 
at least, to w'hile away the time until Monna Patda 
shall bring us the reply from Tli^berts.” 

At any other nunnent of her life, M.nrgarct 
Ramsay would h.avo heard w'ith nndivided infer»*st 
a cominiinicatioTi so flattering in ifsidf, and refer- 
ring to a subject upon which the general curiir-ity 
had been so strongly excited. And even at this 
agitating moment, although she ceascal not to listen 
with an anxious ear ainl throbbing heart for ll;e 
sound of Monna Paula’s returning footstej)s, she 
nevertheless, as gratitude and pr>licy, us well as a 
portion of curiosity dictated, c»nnposed licrself, in 
apj)earance at least, to the sii-ictcsi attention to tho 
Lady Hcioniono, and th.anked her with humility lor 
the high confidence she was jdeased to repose in 
her. 'I'he Lady Ifcrniionc, with the same calm oes;! 
wiiich alw'ays attended her ^perch and actions, thiii! 
recounted her story to her young frienrl : 

" My father,” she said, ” w,as a merchant, but 
he was of a city whose merchants are princes. I 
.am the daughter of a noble house in Genoa, whowi% 
name stood as high in honour and in antiipiity,' a 
any inscribe<l in the Golden Register of that fnnioi:-i 
aristocracy. 

^ My mother w'as a noble Scottisliwpmari. Site 
was riescended — do not start — and not remotely 
dcscen»Ied, of the house of Gleiivuvlocli — no won 
dcr that 1 was easily led to take concern in the mis- 
fortunes of this young lord. He is my near relation, 
and my mother, who wa.s more than sufficiently 
proud of her descent, early Laught me to take an 
interest hi the name. My m.aterii.al grandfatlier, 
a cadet of that house of Glcnvarloch, had followed 
the fortunes of an unhappy fugitive, Francis Karl 
of Rothwcll, wdio, after shewing his miseries in 
many a foreign court, at length settled in Spain 
upon a miserable pension, which he earned hy con- 
forming to the Cathr>lic faith. ILilpli Olifannt, niy 
grandfather, separated from him in disgust, and 
settled at Barcelona, where, by the friendship of 
the governor, his heresy, as it was termed, was 
connived at. My father, in tiie course of his com- 
merce, resided more at Barcelona than in his native 
country, though at times he visited Genoa. 

** It was at Barcelona tliat he became acquainted 
with my mother, loved her, and married her ; they 
differed in faith, but they agreed in affection. ( 
was their only child. In public I conformed to the 
doctrines and ceremonial of the church of Rome ; 
but my mother, by whom these were regarded witli 
horror, privately trained me np in those of the 
reformed religion ; and my father, cither indif- 
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tercnt m tho matter, or univUling to distress tlie 
woman whom lie loved, overlooked or connived at 
^ly secretly joining in lier devotioiiH. 

But when, unhappily, my father was .attacked, 
while yet in Uie prime of life, by a slow wasting 
disease, which lie felt to be incurable, he foresaw 
the hazard to which his widow and orphan might 
bo exposed, after he was no more, in a country so 
bigoted to Catholicism as Spain. He niado it his 
business, during the two last years of his life, to 
^'eulize and to remit to England a large part of his 
fortune, which, by tlio fitith and honour of his cor- 
rospoiidciit, the excellent man under whose roof I 
now I'cside, was employed to great advantage. Had 
iny father liveil to complete his purpose, by with- 
drawing his whole fortune from c«iiniiicrce, he him- 
self would have accompanied us to England, and 
; would have beheld us settled in peace and honour 
I before his death. But Heaven had ortlaiiicd it 
I otherwise. He died, leaving several sums engaged j 
i in the hands of his Spanish debtors ; and in purti- 
i cnlar, he had ni&dc a large and extensive consign- 
i inent to a certain wealthy society of niorchants at 
; Madrid, who shewed no willingness after his death 
i to account for the proceeds. Would to God we had 
I left tlicse covetous and wickcil men in possession of 
j their booty, for such they seemed to hold the pro- 
perty of their deceased correspondent and friend ! 
We had eiiougli for comfort, and even splendour, 
already secured in England ; but friends exclaimed 
upon the folly of [«ermittiiig tlicsc unprincipled men 
to plunder us of our rightful pniperty. The sum 
itself was large, and the claim having been made, 
my moUier tnoiight that my father's memory was 
interested in its being cnfom;d, especially as the 
defences set up for the iiicrcantilo society went, in 
some degree, tu impeach the fairnchs of his U'ati- 
sactions. 

“ We went thci’eforc to Madrid. I was then, my 
Margaret, about your age, young and thoughtless, 
as yon have hitherto been — We went, 1 say, to 
j Madrid, to solicit the protection of the Court and 
I of the King, without wliicli, we were told, it would 
; be in vain to expect justice against an opulent and 
i powerful association. 

" Out residence at the Spanish iiiGtroi>olis drew 
on from weeks to moiitlis. For iny piirt, iny na- 
turM soiTow for a kind, thongli not a foiul father, 
having abated, 1 cared not if the lawsuit had de- 
biinccTus at Madrid foV ever. My mothdr permit- 
ted herself and me rather more liberty than we liad 
been accustomed to. She found relations among 
the Scottish and Irish officera, many of whom lield 
a high rank in the Spanish arinios ; their w'ives and 
•Jaugiiters became our friends and coin^anions, and 
1 had perpetual occasion to exercise my mother's 
native lanmiage, which 1 had learned from my 
infancy. By degrees, as niy mother’s spirits were 
low, and her health iudiiTci'cnt, she was induced, by 
her pjUTtial fondness for me, to suffer me to mingle 
occasionally in society which she herself did not 
Irequcnt, under the guardianship of such ladies as 
slio imagined she could trust, and particularly 
under the care* of tlio lady of a general officer, 
whose weakness or falsehood was the original cause 
I of iny misfortune. I was as gay, Margaret, and 
i thoughtless — I again re^ieat it— as you were But 
I lately, and my attention, like yours, became sud- 
denly ri\'cted to one object, and to one set of 

I rneliugs. 


^^Tiie person by whom they were excited 
young, noble, handsome, accomplished, a soldier, 
and a Briton. So far our cases are nearly paral- 
lel; but, may Heaven forbid tliat the pariillel should 
berome complete ! This man, so noble, so^ fainy 
formed, so gifted, and so brave — tliis tiUaiu^ for 
dint, Margaret, was his fittest name, spoke of love 
to ino, and 1 listened— Could 1 suspect his since- 
rity t If he was wealthy, noble, and lonj^descen- 
ded, 1 also was a noble and an opulent heiress. It 
is true, that he neither knew ilio extent of iiiy 
father’s wealth, nor did I commwicate to him ( I 
do not even remember if 1 niyseV' knew it at the 
time) the important circumstance, that tlie greater 
part of that wcaltli was beyond tlio grasp of arbi- 
irary power, and not subject to die precarious 
award of arbitrary judges. My lover iniglit think, 
perhaps, as my mother was desirous the world at 
l.irge should believe, that almost our whole fortune 
tlepeiided on the precarious suit which we had 
come to Madrid to prosecute — a belief which she 
had countenanced out of policy, being well aware 
that a knowledge of iny i'alher’s having remitted 
such a Large part of his fortune to England, would 
ill no 8ha|:)e aid the recovery of fai’Uier siiiiis in 
the Spanifcii courts. Yet, with no more extensive 
views of niy fortune than were possessed by die 
public, 1 believe that he, of whom 1 am s^icaking, 
was at first sincere in his pretensions.^ lie had 
iiim<^»lf iiitei*cst sufficient to have obtained a de- 
cision ill oiir favour in the courts, and my fortime, 
reckoning only what was in Spain, would tlien have 
been no inconsidcmblo sum. To bo brief, what- 
ever might bo his motives or temptation for so far 
committing himself, he applied to my mother for 
my hand, with my consent and approval. My 
mother’s judgment had become weaker, but her 
passions hud become mure irritable, during her in- 
creasing illness. 

** You have heard of the bitterness of the ancient 
Scuttisli feuds, of which it may be said, in the 
language of Scripture, that Uie fathers eat sour 
grapes, and die teeUi of the children are set on 
edge. Unhappily, — I should say happilj/f coiisi- 
dcring what tliis man has now shewn him^lf t<i 
be, — some such strain of bitterness had divided 
his house from my mother’s, and she had succeeded 
to the inheritance of hatred. When ho asked her 
for my hand, die was no longer able^to coniimmd 
her passions — slie raked up every bijury which 
I die rival families had inflicted upon each other 
during a bloody feud of two ceutoics — heaped 
him widi epithets of scorn, and rejected his pro- 
posal of alliance, as if it bad come from the basest 
of mankind. 

“ My lover retired in jiassion ; and 1 remains 
to weep and murmur against fortune, and — 1 will 
confess my fault— 'against my affectionate parent. 
I had been educated witii diflci’cnt feelings, and 
the traditions of the feuds and <iiiarrels of niy 
mothiir’s family in Scotland, wiiicli were to her 
monuments and chronicles, seemed to mo as uug- 
iiiflcant and unmeaning as die actions and fiui- 
tasies of Don Quixote ; and I blamed my moilicr 
bitterly for sacrificing my happiiiesa to an empty 
dream of family ilignity. 

" While I was in diis humour, my lover sought 
a renewal of our intercourse. We met repeatedly 
in the house of the lady whom 1 have mentioned, 
and who, in levity, or in the spirit of intrigue, couii- 
141 
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tennnecd our secret ci»rrespondenee. At length we 
were secretly married — so far did my blinded 
passion hurry me. My lover had secured the 
assistance of a clergyman of the English church. 
Monna Paula, who had been my attendant from 
infancy, was one witness of our union. Let mo do 
the faithful creature justice — She conjured me to 
suspend my purpose till my mother’s death shimld 
permit iis to celebrate our marriage openly; but 
the entreaties of my lover, and my own waywaril 
passion, prevailed over her rcinonati'ances. The 
lady I have sopken of was another witness, but 
whether site in full possession of my bride- 
groom’s secret, I had never the means to Icam. 
But the shelter of her name and roof affonicd us 
the means of frequently meeting, and tho love of 
my husband seemed as sincere and as uuboundc«l 
as my own. 

“ He was eager, he said, to gratify his pride, 
by introdiioing me to one or two of his noble Eng- 
liM frienrla. This could not be done at T.ady 

D *8 ; but by his command, which I was now 

entitled to consider as my law, I contrived twice 
to visit him at his own hotel, accomp.anied only by 
Monna Paula. There was a very small party, of 
two ladies and two gentlemen. There was music, 
mirth, and dancing, f had heard of the franlme*!s 
of the English nation, hut I could not help think- 
ing it bordered on license during these entertain- 
ments, and in the course of tho collation which 
followed ; but I imputed my scruples to my inex- 
perience, and would not doubt tlie propriety of 
what was approved by my husband. 

“ I was soon summoned to other scenes : My 
poor mother’s disease drew to a conclusion — 
Happy I am that it took place before she dis- 
covered what would have ciij her to tho soul. 

“In Spain you may have heard how tho Catholic 
priests, and particularly the monks, besiege the 
beds of the dying, to obtain bequests for tho good 
of the church. I have said that my mother’s tem- 
per was irritated -by disease, and her judgment 
impaired in proportion. She gathered spirits and 
force from the reseutmont which tho priests around 
her bed eacif d by their importunity, and the 
boldness of the «tcTn sect of Reformers, to which 
rile had secretly adhored, seemed to animate her 
dying tongue. She avow'cd the religion she had 
so long concealed ; renounced all hope and aid 
which did ^ot come by and through its <lictntes ; 
rejected with contempt the licremonial of the Ro- 
mish church ; loadcsl tho astonished priests with 
reproaches for their greediness and hypocrisy, and 
commanded them to leave her house. They went 
in bitterness and rage, hut it was to return with 
the inquisitorial power, its warrants, and its offi- 
cers ; and they found only the cold corpse left of 
her, on whom they had hoped to work their ven- 
geance. As [ was soon disonveFcd to have shared 
my mother’s I'lcreey, f was ilrsgged from her dead 
bofly, imprisoned in a Sfditaiy cloister, and treated 
with severity, wluch the Abbess assured me was 
due to the loofsenem of my life, as well as my 
spiritual errors. I avowed my marriage, to justify 
the situation irr which f found myself — f impforod 
the assistance of the Sitperior io oommiinicate my 
situation to iny huri^aad. She smiled cohlly at the 
proposal, and Coi f the chtirch had provided 
a better spouse for me ; advised me to secure my- 
self of divine gnice ticrtaftcr, and cleserve milder 


treatment here, by presently taking the veil. Li 
order to convince me that I had no otlier reaourc«% 
rile shewed me a royal decree, by which all mi^j 
estate was hypothecated to the convent of Saint 
Magdalen, and became tlieir complete property 
iq»on my death, or my taking the vows. As I 
was, both from religious principle, and affecdonato 
attachment to my husbimd, absolutely immojrabie 
in my rejection of the veil, I believe — may Hea- 
ven forgive me if I wrong her 1 — that the Abbess 
was desirous to make sure of my spoils, by hasten* 
ing the former event. 

« It was a small and a poor convent, and situated 
among the mountains of Guadarrama. Some of Uic 
sisters were the daughters of neighbouring Hidal- 
gocs, as poor as they were proufl and* ignorant ; 
others wore tvomon immured tliere on account of 
their vicious conduct. The Superior herself was 
of a high family, to which she owed her situation ; 
but she was said to have disgraced her connections 
by her conduct during youth, and now, in advanced 
age, covetousness and tlio love of ’power, a spirit of 
severity .and cruelty, had succeeded to tlie thirst 
after licentious pleasure. I suffered much under 
tills woman — and still her dark, glassy eye, her 
tail, shrouded form, and her rigid features, haunt 
my sliimherR. 

“ t tvas not destined to be a mother. I was very 
ill, and my recovery was long tloubtful. Tho most 
violent remeilics were applied, if remedies they 
indeed were. My health was restorctl at length, 
ag.ainst my own expectation and that of all around 
1110 . But, when T lirst again beheld the reflection 
of my own face, I thought It was the visage of a 
ghost. ( was wont to be flattered by all, but par- 
iicnlarly by my hnshand* for the fineness of my 
complexion — it was now totally gone, and what is 
more extraonlinary, it has never returned, t have 
observed that the tew who now see me, look upon 
me as a bloodless phantom ^ Such has been the 
abiding effect of tho treatment to which I was sub- 
jected. May God forgive those who were the 
agents of it 1 — I thank Heaven T can say so with 
as sincere a wi^h, as tliat with which 1 pray for 
forgiveness r>f my own sins. They now relented 
<»omewhat towards me — moved perhaps to com- 
p.asrion by my singular appearance, which boro j 
witness to my sufferings ; or afraid that the mat- | 
ter might attract attention during a visitation of | 
the bishop, which was approaching. One day, as f I 
was walking in the convent-garden, to which I had 
been lately admitteil, a miserable old Moorish slave, 
who was kept to cultivato the little spot, miitterecl 
.os I passed him, but still keeping his wrinkled face 
aufl decrepit form in the same angle witli the earth 
— * There is Heart’s Ease near the postern.’ 

** I knew something of the symbolical language 
of Rowers, once earned to such pcrteciion among 
tho Moriscops of Spain ; hut, if I had been igno- 
rant of it, tho captive would soon ha\’e caught at 
any hint that seemed to promise liberty. With all 
the haste consistent with the utmost circumspection 
-—for I might bo observed by tho Abbess or sonic 
of the sisters from the window I hastened to 
tlie postciai. It was closely barred as usual, but 
when coughed slightly, 1 was answered from the 
other side — and, 0 Heaven ! it was my husbandV 
voice which said, 'Lose not a moment here at 
present, but be on this spot when the vesper bcU 
has tolled.’ 
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** 1 retired iii an ecstasy of joy. I wan not eu- 
citted or pomiitted to assist at vospers, but was 
' accustomed to be confined to my eell while tlie 
nuns were in the choir. Since my recovery^ they 
had discontiiiiied locking the door ; though the ut- 
most sererity was denounced against me if f left 
these precincts. But, let tlie penalty be what it 
woifid, K hastened to dare it. — No sooner had the 
last toll of the Tesper bell ceased to sound, than f 
^stole from my chamber, reached the garden unob- 
served, hurried to the postern, beheld it open with 
rapture, and in die next moment was in my hus- 
band's anna. He had with him another cavalier 
of noble mien — both were masked and armed. 
Their horses, with one saddled for tiiy use, stood in 
a tliicket hard by, with two other mask^ horse- 
men, who seemed to be servants. In less than two 
minutes we were mounted, and rode off ‘as fast as 
wc could through tough and dovious joads, in 
which one of the domestics appeared to act as 
guide. 

“ The hurried pace at wliieli we rode, and the 
anxiety of the moiiieiit, kept me silent, and pre- 
vented my expressing my surprise or my joy save 
in a few bi*uken words. It also served as an 
apology for my husband’s silence. At length we 
stopped at a solitary hut — tlie cavaliers dis- 
mounted, and 1 was assisted from iny saddle, not 

by M. M niy husband, I would say, who 

secrned busied about his horse, but by the stinger. 

“ * Go into the hut,' said my husband, * change 
yoiir dress with the speed of lightning — you will 
find one to assist you— -we must forward instantly 
when yon have shifted your apparel.’ 

“ I entered the hut, and was received in the 
arms of the faithful Moona Paula, who had waited 
niy arrival for many hours, half distracted with 
fear and anxiety. With her assistance I speedily 
tore off the detested gsrments of the convent, and 
CKchaiiged them for a travelling suit, made after 
the English fashion. I observed that Moniia Paula 
was in a similap dress. I had but just huddled 
on iny change «»f attire, when we were hastily sum- 
moned to mount. A horse, I found, was provided 
fur Monna Paula, arnl we resumed our route. On 
the way, my convent garb, which had been wrapp^ 
hastily together around a stone, was thrown into 
a lake, along the verge of which we were then (lass- 
ing. The two cavaliers rode together in front, my 
attendant and I followed, and the servants brouglit 
up the rear. Monna Paula, as we rode on, re- 
peatedly entreated me to' be silent upon the road, 
as our lives depcmled oji it. I was easily recon- 
ciled to be tmasive, for, tlie first fever oi spirits 
which attended the sense of liberation and of grati- 
fi^ affection having passed away, I felt as it were 
dizzy witti the rapid motion ; and my utmost ex- 
ertion was necessary to keep my place on the 
saddle, until we suddenly (it, was now very dark) 
saw a strong light before us. 

“ My Inisuaiid reined up his horse, and gave a 
signal by a low whistle twice repeated, which was 
■Liiswcrcd from a distance. The whole party then 
halted under the boughs of a large cork tree, and 
my husband, drawing himself close to my side, 
said, in a voice which I then thought was only 
embarrassed by fear for my safety, — « Wo must 
now part. Those to whom X commit you are cos* 
tritbandiiti, who only know you as Englisiiwomen, 
blit who, for a high bribe, have undertaken to 


escort you thrmigh the passes of the Pyrenees as 
far as Saint Jeau do Luz.* 

“ And do you not go with us }” I exclaimed witli 
emphasis, though in a whisper. 

“ * Tt is hnpoBsible,* he said, * and would ruin all 
— See that you speak in English ui these people's 
hearing, and give not the least sign of understand* 
ing what tliey say in Spanish — your life depends 
on it ; for, though they live in opposition to, and 
evasion of, tlie laws of Spain, they would tremble 
at the idea of violating Uiose of the church—* I 
see them coming — farewell — farSwelL’ 

“The last words were hastily uttered — I en- 
deavoured to detain him yet a moment by my 
feeble grasp on bis cloak. 

“ * You will meet me, tlieii, I trust, at Saiut Jean 
de Luz 1* 

“ ‘ Yes, yes,* be aiiswerad hastily, * at Saint Jean 
de Luz you will meet your protector.’ 

“He then extricated his cloak from my grup, 
and was lost in the darkness. His companion 
approached — kissed my hand, which in the agony 
of the moment I was scarce sensiblo of, and fol- 
lowed my husband, attended by one of the do- 
mestics.” 

The tears of Henuioiie here flowed so fast as 
to tlureateu tlie interi'uption of her narrative.— 
When s)ie resumed it, it was with a kind of apology 
to Margaret. 

“ Every circumstance,” she said, “occurring^ In 
these moments, when I still enjoyed a delusive 
idea of happiness, is deeply imprinted in my re- 
membrance, whicli, respecting all that lias since 
happened, is waste and unvaried as an Arabian 
defwrt. But I have no right to inflict on you, 
^largaret, agitated as you are with your own 
anxieties, the unavailing details of my useless re- 
collections.” 

Margaret’s eyes were full of tears — it was im- 
possible it could be otherwise, considering tliat the 
tale was teld by her suffering benefactress, and re- 
sembled, in B(»Die respects, her owutsituation ; and 
yet sho must not bo severely blamed, if, while 
eagerly pressing her patroness to continue her nar- 
rative,' her eye involuntarily sought tlie door, as if 
to chide the delay of Monna Paula. 

The I.ady Hemiione saw and forgave these con- 
flicting emotions; and she, too, must be pardoned, 
in her turn, tiie tniiiuto detail of her uaiTativc 
siiewcd, that, in tlie discharge of feeiRigs so louj; 
locked ill her own bosom, she ratlier foi’got tIio&«i 
whicli were personal to her auditor, and by which 
it must be supposed Margaret’s mind was princi- 
pally occupied, if not entirely ciigrohscd. 

“ f told you, I tliiiik, Uiat one domestic follnwed 
tlio gentlemen,” thus the laily continued her story, 
“ tlie other remained witli us for the purpose, as it 
seemed, of iiitrodiiciug ns to tw'o persons whom 

Ml , I say, whom iny husband’s signal liad 

brought to tJie spot. A word or two of explanation 
psBfKtd between them ami the servant, in a sort of 
tHilotf, which I did not understand ; and oue of tho 
strangers taking hohi of my bridle, tlie otlier of 
Mouua Paula’s, they led us towards Urn light, 
which 1 have alreadv paid was the signal of our 
Iialting. I touched Monna Paula, and was sensible 
tliat she trembled very much, which surprised me, 
because 1 knew her character to be so strong and 
bold as border upon tlie masculine. 

“ When we reached the fire, tlie gipsy figuivm 
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OK* thoso who Kurrounded it, with their swortliy 
features, large Sf>nibrero Imts, girdles stuck full of 
pistols and ponitirds, and all the other apparatus of 
a roving and perilous life, would have terrified me 
at another moment. But then 1 onlv felt the agony 
of having parted from my husband almost in the 
very iiioinent of iny rescue. The females of the 
gang — for there were four or five women amongi.t 
these contraband traders — received us with a sort 
of rude courtesy. Tliey were, in dress and man- 
ners, not extremely different from tiic men with 
whom they associated — were almost as hardy and 
adventurous, canned arms like them, anil were, us 
wo learned, from passing circuiiistaiiecs, scarce less 
experienced in the use of tlieni. 

‘Mt was impossible not to fear these wild people; 
yet they gave us no reason to compKiin of them, 
but used us on all occasions w ith a kind of clumsy 
courtesy, uccoiiimodatiiig theniseivus to our wante» 
and our weakness during the joiinicy, even while 
we hoard them grumbling to oacli other against 
our effeminacy, — like some rmlo i*arrier, who, in 
charge of a package of valiiubU' and fragile tvare, 
takes every pi'cciiution for its preservation, while 
ho cui*ses the uiiwoiiic<l trouble which it occasions 
him. Once or twice, when tliey were disappointed 
in their contraband traffic, lost some goods in a 
rencontre with the Spanish oflicers of the rcvrmio, 
and were finally pursued by a military force, their 
mnriniirs assumed a more alarming tone, in the 
terrified ears of my attendant and myself, when, 
without dat'ing to seem to understand them, wo 
heard them curse tlio insular heretics, on whose 
account God, Saint James, and Our Lady of the 
Pillar, had blighted their hopes of profit. These 
are divadful recollections, Margaret.” 

** Why, then, deai*cst lady,” answered Margaret, 

will you thus dwell on them I” 

“ It is only,” said the Lady Heniiioiie, ” becitnse 
I linger like a criminal on the saifibld, and would 
fain protract the time that must inevitably bring 
on the final catastrophe. Ves, dearest Margaret, 
[ rest ar*d dwell on tlio events of that journey, 
marked as it was by fatigue and danger, though 
the mad lay through the wildest and most desolate 
deserts and mountains, and though onr companions, 
hotli men and women, wem fierce and lawless them- 
selves, and exposed to tlie most merciless retalia- 
tion fmiii those with whom tliey were constantly 
engaged— yet would I ratlzer dwell ou these hazsir- 
doiis events than tell tliat which awaitetl me at 
Saint Jean de Luz.” 

” Blit you arrived them in safety I” said Alar- 
garet. 

** Yes, inaidcn,” replied the Lady Herniione; 
” and w'ere giijdcd by the chief of our outlawed 
hand to the house which had been assigned for our 
mcepticr., with the same punctilious accuracy witli 
which he would have delivered a bale of uncus- 
tomed goods to a correspondent. I was told a gen- 
tleman had expected mo for uvo days— I rushed 
into the apartment, and, when f expected to em- 
brace my husband — f found myself in the arms 
of his friend !” 

" J'ho villain exohiiined Margaret, whoso 
anxiety had, in spito of herself, been a moment 
snspendf.il by the narrative of the lady. 

“ Yes,” replied lUnnionc, <»ilmly, though her 
voice \iiat ^altered, ^ If is tlio name that best 
— Uiat well bciVs him. He, Margaret, for whom £ 


had sacrificed all whoso love and whose memory 
were dcarar to me than my freedom, when 1 was 
in the convent — than ray life, when I was on my* 
perilous journey — had taken his measures to shake 
mo off, ami transfer me, ns a privileged wanton, to 
the protection of his libertine friend; At first Uie 
stningcr laughed at my tears and iny agony, as 
the hysterical passion of a deluded and ovcrreaiehcd 
wanton, or the wily aficctation of a courtezan. My 
claim of marriage he laughed at, assuring me h« 
knew it was a mere farce requii'ed by me, and sub-* 
mitted to by his friend, to save sonio reserve of 
delicacy ; and expressed his surprise that I should 
consider in any other light a ceremony which 
could he valid iieitlier in Spain nor England, and 
insultingly ofiered to remove my scimples, by re- * 
Hewing such a union with me irunself. My excla- 
mations brought Monua Paula to my aid— she 
was not, indeed, far distant, for she had expccteii 
some such scene.” 

Good Heaven !” said Margaret, “ was she a 
confidrnt of your base husband i” 

“ No,” answered Hermione, “ do her not that 
injustice. It was her persevering inquiries Uiat 
discovered the place of lU}' confiiicnicut — it was 
she who gavo tlio information to my husband, and 
who rem.arked oven then that the news was so 
mtii*h more interesting to liis friend than to him, 
that she suspected from an early period, it was the 
purpose of the vilhiiii to sliake rue off. Ou tlie 
journey, her suspicious were confirmed. She had 
heard him remark to his companion witli a ^Id 
Kircastiu sneer, the total change which my prison 
and my illness hat! made on my complexion ; and 
she had heard tlio oilier reply, tliai tlio defect might 
be cured by a touch of Spanish red. This and 
otlior cii’ciimstonces having prepared her for such 
treachery, Moiina Paula now entered, completely 
possessed of herself, and prepared to support me. 
Her calm rcpi’cscntations went farther with the 
straiigi'i* than the cx[>res8ions of my despair. If 
lie did not entirely believe our talc, ho at least 
acted the part of a man of honour, who would not 
intmdo himself on defenceless females, whatever 
was their character ; desisted from persecuting us 
witli his presence ; and not only dii'ccted Moiina 
Paula how we should journey to Paris, but fur- 
uished her with money for the purpose of our 
joiimoy* From the capital I wrote to Master 
ileriot, my father’s most trusted correspondent; 
ho came instantly to Paris on receiving the letter ; 

and But here comes Moiina Paula, witli more 

than the sum you desired. Take it, my dearest 
maiden — serve this youth if you will. But U 
Margaret, look for no gratitude in return !” 

Tile L^y Hermione took tlie bag of gold bom 
her attendant, and gave it to her young friend, 
who tlirew herself into her arms, kissed heron both 
tlio polo cheeks, over which the sorrows so newly 
awakened b^ her narrative had drawn many tears, 
then sprung up, wiped hep own overflowing eyes, 
and left tlie Foljambe apartment with a hnsty and 
resolved step. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Rof e not from pole to pole — tliu men llvet here 

UliiMe rotor *i only eqimird by liie beer ; 

And where, in either eenie, the cockney-pul 

31ay, If he pleowt, get confounded cut. 

Oil (he stff» AUhovtt kept by a Darber, 

We are under the necessity of transporting our 
readers to tlie habitation of Benjamin Suildicchop, 
^thc husband of the active and efticieut Dame Ur- 
sula, and who also, in his own person, discharged 
more offices tliaii one. For, besides trimming locks 
and beards, and turning whiskera upward into tlie 
martial and swagtmring curl, or downward into tlie 
drooping -form wliich bccfime iiiustaches of civil 
policy ; besides also occasionally letting blood, eltlier 
by cupping or by the lancet, extrsictiiig a stump, 
and performing other actions of petty pharmacy, 
very nearly as well as hitf neighbour tlaredrcncli, 
the apotliecnry ; he could, on occamnn, draw a cup 
of beer as well as a tooth, tap a hogshead as well 
as a vein, and wash, with a draught of good ale, 
the mustaches which his art had just trimmed. 
But ho carried on tlfese trades apart from eacli 
other. 

11 is barber's shop projected its long and myste- 
rious pole into Fleet Sti*i!ct, painted parti -coloured- 
wise, to represent the ribbons with which, in elder 
times, that ensign was garnished. In tlic w*indow 
were seen rows of teeth displayed upon strings 
like rosaries — cu[m with a red rag at the bottom, 
to resemble blood, an intimatiou that patients might 
be bled, cupped, or blistered, with the assistance of 
"sufficient advice;” while the more pi*o(itable, but 
less honourable operations upon tlie hair of the 
head and beai'd, w'eixs brieiiy and gravely aiiiiounceil. 
Within was tlie w*ell-woru leathern chair for custo- 
mers, the guitar, then called a ghitterii or cittern, 
with which a customer might amuse himself till 
lus predecessor was dismissed from tnifler Benja- 
min’s hands, and which, therefore, often flayed the 
ears of the patient metaphorically, while his chin 
sustained from the razor literal scarification. All, 
therefore, in this departiiieiit, spoke the chirurgeon- 
barber,*or the barbor-chirurgeon. 

But there was a little back-room, used as a private 
tap-room, which had a separate entrance by a dark 
and crooked alley, which communicated witli Fleet 
Street, after a circuitous passage through several 
by-lanes and courts. This retired temple of Baccliua 
had also a connection witli Benjamin's more public 
shop by a long and naiTow eiiti'unce, conducting to 
the secret premises in which a few old topers used 
tf> take Uieir morning draught, and a few gill-sippers 
their modicum of strong ivaters, in a bashful way, 
after having entered tlie barber's shop under pre- 
tence of being shaved. Besides, Uiis obseuro tap- 
room gave a separate admission to tlie apartments 
of Dame Ursloy, which she was believed to make 
use of in the course of her multifarious practice, 
both to let herself secretly out, and to admit clients 
and employers who eared not to be seen to visit 
her in public. Accoinlingly, after tlie hour of noon, 
by which time the modest and timid whottera, who 
were Benjamin’s best eustonicim had each had his 
draught, or hia tliimbleful, the business of the tap 
was ui a manner ended, and the charge of attending 
the back-door passbd from one of the barber’s ap- 
prentices to tlte littio mulatto girl, the dingy Iris 
oi Dame .Suddlcchop. Then came tnyscory thick 


upon mystery; muffled gallants, and masked fe- 
males, in disguises of different fashions, were seen 
to glide tlirough tlic intricate mazes of the alley ; 
and even the low tap on the door, which frequenily 
demanded the attention of tlic little Creole, liad in 
it Boiuctliiiig tliat cxpreK.scd secrecy and fear of 
discovery. 

It was the oviniing of tlie same day when Mar- 
garet had held the long conference with the Lady 
ilermione, tliat Dame Suddlcchop had directed her 
little porternss to " keep the door fast as a miser’s 
pursc-stringH ; and, as she valued her saffron shin, 

to let in none but ” the name she added in a 

vrhispor, and accom|)aiiied it witli a nod. The little 
domestic blinked intelligence, went to her post, 
and in brief time thereafter admitted and ushered 
into the presence of the dame, that very city-gallant 
whose clothes sat so awkwardly upon him, and who 
had behaved so doughtily in the fray which befell 
at Nigel’s first visit to ncaujeii’s ordinary. The 
mulatto uitruiluced him «— /* ^lissis, fine young geu- 
tlemari, all over gold and velvet” — tlieii muttered 
to herself ils she shut the door, " fine you:ig gen- 
tleman, he ! — apprentice 4o him who makes the 
tick-tick.” 

It was indeed — we ai*e soiTy to say it, and trust 
our readers will sympathize with tlio interest we 
t'lke in the matter — it was indeed honest Jin Viu, 
who had been so far left to his own devices, and 
abandoned by his better angel, as occasionally Sii 
travesty himself in this fashion, and to visit, in the 
dress of a gallant of tlio day, those places of plea- 
sure and dissipation, in which it would have been 
everliustiii" discTedit to him to have been seen in 
his real cnai*acter and conilitiou ; that is, had it 
lieen possible for him in his proper sliape to liave 
gained admission. There was now a deep gloom 
on his bi*uw, his rich habit was hastily put on, and 
buttoned awry ; his bolt buckled in a most disorder! v 
fashion, so that his sword stuck outwards from Um 
Fide, instead of hanging by it with graceful iiegli- 
gi'iice ; while his poniard, though f^^ly hatched and 
gilded, stuck in his girdle like a butcher's steel in 
the fold of his blue apron. Persons of fashion had, 
by the way, the advaubigo formerly of being better 
distinguished fi'oni the vulgar than at present ; for, 
wliat the ancient farthingale and more moderu 
hoop were to court ladies, tlie sword was to tlic 
gentleman; an article of dress, which only I’d!- 
dered those ridiculous who assumed it^n' tlie nonce, 
w'itliout being in the habit of wearing it. Vincent’s 
rapier got between hia legs, and, as he stumbled 
over it, he e.xchiimed — " Zounds ! ’tis the second 
time it has served me thus — 1 believe the damned 
trinket knows 1 am no true gentleman, and does it 
of set purpose,*' 

" Come, conic, mine honest Jiii Viii — come, luy 
good boy,” said the dame, in a soothing tone, " never 
mind tliesc teankums — a frank and hearty London 
’prentice is worth all the gallants of the itiua oi 
amrt” • , . , . 

1 ictff a fmiik and Jiearty London '|«iicnuce 
before I knew you, Dame Suddlcchop,” said Vin- 
cent ; " what your advice has made me, you may 
find a name for ; since, foro George ! 1 am ashamed 
to think about iiviiiysclf.” 

" A-wcll-a-day,” quoth tlio dame, " and is it even 
so with thee I— n.ay, then, I know but one 
and witli that, going tn a little corner cupboard o| 
carved wainVeot, she opened it by tlie ussismnoe tt 
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'ft key, which, with half-a-down besides, hung in a 
silver chain at her girdle, and produced a long llaak 
of tliin glass cased with wicker, bringing forth at 
tlie same time two Flemish rummer glasses, witli 
long stalks and capacious wombs. She filled tlie 
one brimful for her guest, and the other more mo- 
destly to about two-thirds of its capacity, for her 
own use, repeating as the rich cordial trickled forth 
in a smooth oily stream — "Right li«>sa Solis, as 
ever washed mullignibs out of a moody brain !*’ 

But, though Jin Vin tossed off his glass wiiliout 
scruple, wliilo tlte lady sipped hers more moderately, 
St dfd not appear to produce the exjiectod amend- 
ment upon his humour. On the contrary, as lie 
tlix'ow himself into tlie great leathern rimir, in 
which Dame Ursley was wont to solace herself of 
an evening, lie declared liiiiiself " tlie most mise- 
rable dog within the sound of lluw-l>e]l.’* 

"And why sliould you be so idle as to tlitiik 
yourself so, slUy boy T* said Dame Suddleeliop ; 
"but *tis always thus — fools and children never 
know when they are well. Wliy, there is not one 
tluU walks in l^int Patirs, whether in flat cap, or 
hat and feather, that has so many kind glances from 
the wenches as you, when ye swagger along Fleet 
Street with your bat under your arm, aud your cap 
set aside upon your head. Thou knowest well, 
tliat, from jilrs Deputy’s self down to the waist- 
coateers in tlie alley, all of them are twiriiig and 
peeping betwixt tlicir fingers when you pass ; luid 
yet you call yourself a miserable dog 1 and I inusi 
tell you all this over and o%*er again, as if 1 were 
whistling tlie chimes of London to a pettisli child, 
in order to bring the pretty baby into good hu- 
mour I” 

The flattery of Dame Ursula seemed to liave 
the fate of her cordial — it was swallow'cd, indeed, 
by the party to whom she presented it, and that 
with some degree of relish, but it did not operate 
as a sedative on the disturbed state of the youUi’s 
mind. He laughed for an instant, half in scorn, 
and half in gratified vanity, but cast a sullen look 
on Dame Urs' y as he replied to her last words. 

" You do treat me like a child indeed, when you 
sing over and over to me a cuckoo song tliat J 
care not a copper-flling for." 

" Alia 1" said Dame Ursley ; " tliat is to say, you 
care not if you please all, unless you please one 

You are a true lover, 1 warrant, and care not 
for all the ci|^, from here to Whitechapel, so you 
could write yourself first in your pretty Peg-a* 
Ramsay’s good-will. Well, well, take patience, 
mao, and guided by me, for 1 will bo tlie hoop 
will bind you togetlier at last.** 

"It is time yon were so,*’ said Jenkin, "for 
hitlierto you have rather been the wedge to sepa^ 
rate us." 

Dame Suddleiahop had by tins time flnislied her 
cordial — * it was not tlie first she liad taken that 
day; and, though a woman of strong brain, and 
cautious at least, if not absteinioss, in her potationB, 
it may nevertheless Ito supposed that her patience 
was not improved by tlie regimen wliich she ob- 
served. 

" Why, tliou uirgnidouB and Ingrate knave," said 
Dame Ursley, * b tro 1 nbt done every thing to put 
thee in tliy mistmn’s good graces! She loves 
nntry, the proud ScouSli minx, as a Welslimoii 
loves ^ee'Ai, bi>ii haw Iter foillier’s descent from 
that Duke of Da'dctil, i»hatooever slio calls luni, 


as close in her heart as gold in a miser’s ehese 
though slie as seldom shews it — and none she will 
Uiiuk of, or have, but a gentleman — and a gentle- 
man I liave made of thee, Jin Vin, tlie devil eannoi 
deny that." 

" You have made a fool of me," said poor Jen- 
kin, looking at the sleeve of his jacket. 

" Never the worse goDUenian fur tliat," said Dnine 
Ursley, laughing. 

" And what is worse," said he, turning his back to 
her suddenly, and writiiing in his diair, "you have* 
made a rogue of me." 

" Never the worse gentleman for that neitlier," 
said Dame Ursley, in die same tone ; " let a man 
bear his folly gaily and his knavery stqptly, and 
lot me see if gravity or honesty will look him in die 
face iiow-a-days. Tut, man, it was only in die time 
of King Arthur or King Lud, that a gendoinan 
was held to blemish his scutcliooii by a leap over 
die line of reason or honesty — It is the Ixild look, 
the ready hand, die fine clothes, die brisk oath, 
and the wild brain, that makes the gallant iiow-:l- 
days." 

"I know what you have. made me,** said Jin 
Vin ; "since 1 have given up skitde and trap-ball 
fur tennis and bowls, good Knglish ale for thin 
Boiirdeaiix and sour Rhcjiisdi, roasi-lteef and pud- 
ding fur wood-cocks and kicksliaws, — iny bat fur 
a sword, my cap for a beaver, my forsriodi for a 
inodisli oadi, my Chrisiiuas-liox for a dice-box. 
my religion fur the devil’s matins, and mine honest 

name for Woman, 1 could brain thee, when 

i think whose advice lias guided me in all diis !" 

" Whose advice, dien I whose' advice, then 1 
Speak out, thou }KKir, petty cloak-brusher, and say 
who advised tliee 1" retorted Dame Ursley, fluslied 
and indignant — " Marry come up, luy paltry coni- 
lauioij — say by whose advice you have made a 
gaiiiesUM’ of youiwelf, and a thief besides, as yuui 
words would bear — The Lord deliver us from evil 1" 
And hero Dame Ursley devoutly crossed herself. 

" Hark ye. Dame Ursloy Suddleeliop," said Jen- 
kin, starting up, his dark eyes flashing witli anger; 
" remember I am none of your liusb^d — and, ii 
J were, you would do wril not to forget whose 
tlircshold was swept when tliey last rode tlie Skim- 
uiiiigtuii' upon such another scMildiiig jade as vour- 
self." • 

" i hope to see you ride up Holbom next," said 
Dame Ursley, provoked out of all her holiday and 
sugar-plum expressions^ " witli a nraicgay at your 
breast and a parson at your elliow." 

" Tliat may well be," answered Jin Vin, bitterly, 

" if J walk by your counsels as 1 have begun hy 
Uiem ; but, before that day comes, you shall know 
tliat Jin Vin lias tlie brisk boys of Fleet j^reet still 
at his wink. — Yes, you jade, you sliall be carted 
fur bawd and eoiijurer, double-dyed in grain, and 
biug off to llrideweU,and every brass basin betwixt 
the Bar and Paul’s beating before you, as if tlu’ 
devil were banging tliem with his beef-hook." 

Dame Ursley coloured like scarlet, seized upon 
the half-emptied flask of cordial, and seemed, by 
her first gesture, about to hurl it at tlie liead oi 
her adversary ; but suddenly, and as if by a strong 
iutemal effort, she checked her outrageous reseut- 
meiii, and, putting the bottle to its more lemthkiate 
use, filled, with wonderful ooniposurcr we twu 

iSseNoUR. The iikimmihifUm. 
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v.iajai!iii and, taking np one of them, said, with a 
•laile, which better became her comely and jovuU 
'.‘uuntenance tlian the fury by which it was animated 
die moment before — 

" Here is to thee, Jin Yin, my lad, in all loving 
.lindness, whatever spite thou bcarest to me, that 
lave always been a mother to tlice.” , 

Jenkiu*s English good nature could not resist 
ihis fordble appeal ; he took up tlie other glass, 
and lovingly pledged tlie dame in her cup of recon- 
ciliation, and proceeded to make a kind of grumbling 
apology for hie own violence — 

^ For you know,” bo said, ** it was you persuaded 
me to get tliese fine tilings, and go to that godless 
urdinary, gjid ruffle it with tlie best, and bring you 
iiome ail tlie news ; and you said, 1, diat was tlie 
cock of tlie ward, would soon be the cock of tiie 
ordinary, and would win ten times as much at gleek 
and primero, as 1 used to do at put and bcggar-iiiy- 
neighbour — and turn up doublets with tliu dice, as 
busily as 1 was wont to trowl down the ninepins 
in tlie skittle-ground — and then you said 1 should 
liiiug you such news out of tlie ordinary us should 
niake us all, when used as you knew how to use it 
~ and now you see what is to come of It all 

** *Tia all true thou sayest, lad,’* said tlie dame; 
*'but thou Tiuist liave iiaticuce. Rome was not 
imilt in a day — you cannot become used to your 
court-suit in a inoiiUrs time, any inure than when 
you changed your long coat fur a doublet and hose; 
and in gaming you must expect to lose as well as 
gain — *tia the sitting gamester sweeps the board.” 

The board lias swept me, 1 know,’* replied Jin 
Viu, ** and tiiat pretty clean out. — 1 would that 
were tlio worst ; but 1 owe for all this finery, and 
Hettliug-day is coming on, and my master will find 
my accompt woi*se Uiaii it should be, by a score 
of pieces. My old father will be called in to make 
them good ; and 1 may save tlie hangman a 
labour and do tlie job myself, or go tlie Vii-ginia 
voyage.” 

” Do not s})eak so loud, my dear boy,*’ said Dame 
Ursley ; but tell me why you borrow not from a 
friend to make up your arrear. You could lend 
him as much when bis settling-day came around.” 

” No, no — 1 have had enough of that work,” 
said Vincent. Tunstall would lend me tlie inouev, 
l»oor fellow, an he had if ; but his gentle, b^garly 
kindred, plunder him of all, and keep hiui as bare 
as a bircli at Chi'istnuui. No^iny fortune may bo 
spelt in four letters, and thes^ read, ruin.” 

” Now husli, you simple craven,” said tlie dame; 
** did you never hear, tliat when the need is highest 
tiid help is Highest I We may find aid for you 
yet, auU sooner tlian you are aware of. 1 am sure 
1 would never have advised you to such a course, 
but only you had set lieart and eye on pretty Mis- 
tress Margot, and less would not serve you — and 
what could I do but advise you to cast your city- 
slough, and try your luck where folks find for- 
tune I” 

“ Ay, ay — 1 remember your eounscl well,” said 
Jenkitt ; 1 was to be introduced to lier by you 

when 1 vm perfiset in my gallantries, and as ricli 
as tlie King ; and then she was to be surprised 
to find 1 was poor Jin Yin, tliat used to watcli, 
from ms^ to curfew, for one glance of hw eye ; 
and now. Instead of Uiat, she lias set her soul on 
that Scottish sparrow-hawk of a lord that won my 
>ast tester, and be owned to him ; and so i am 


bankrupt in love, fortune, and character, before 1 
am out of uiy time, uud all along of you, Motliei 
Midnight.” 

« Do not call me out of my ow'n name, my dear 
boy, Jin Yin,” answered Uraula, in a tone betwixt 
rage and coaxing, — << do not ; because 1 am no 
saint, but a poor sinful woman, with no more pa- 
tience tlian she needs, to caiTy lier through a thou- 
sand crosses. And if 1 have done you wrong by 
evil couusci, 1 must mend it, and put you right by 
good advice. Aud for tlic 6001*0 of pieces that must 
be made up at settling-day, why, here is, in a good 
green purse, as much as will make that matter 
giiod ; aud we will get old Crosspatch, tlie tailor, to 

uike a long day for your clothes ; and ” 

** Mother, are you serious 1” said Jin Yin, uiiabie 
to trust either his eyes or his ears. 

111 troth am 1,” said tlie dame; ”and w'ill you 
call me Mother Midnight now, Jin Yin I” 

Mother Midnight !’* exclaimed Jenkin, hugging 
the dame in his transport, and bestowing on her still 
ooiiicly check a hearty and not unacceptable smack, 
iliat Komided like tlie report of a pistol, Mo- 
tlier Midday, rather, that has risen to light me out 
of my troubles — a mother more dear tlian slie who 
bore me ; for site, poor soul, only brought me iutc 
a world of sin and sorrow, and your timely aid has 
he]})oii me out of tiie one and tlie other.” And the 
g«ji>d iiatured fellow tlirew himself back in his chair, 
and fairly drew his hand across his eyes. 

** Vou would not have me be made to ride tlie 
Skiinuiuigtou then,” said the dame ; ” or parade 
me ill a cart, with all the brass basins of the ward 
beating tlie march to Bridewell before me I” 

** 1 would sooner be carted to Tyburn myself,” 
replied the penitent. 

Why, then, sit ui> like a iiiau, aud wipe thine 
€»yee; and, if Uiou art pleased with what I have 
done, 1 will shew tlice how tliou luayst requite me 
ill the highest dom-eo.!’ 

^ How 1” said Jeiikiit Vincent, sitting straight up 
in his chair.—** You would liavc me, Sieu, do you 
some service for Uiis friendsliip of /ours 1” 

” Ay, marry would 1,” said Dame Ursley ; “ for 
you are to know, that tliough 1 am right glad to 
Liead you with it, tills gold is not mine, but was 
placed in my bands in order to find a trusty agent, 
for a certain purpose ; and so—— But wliat ’s the 
matter w ith you I — are you fool enough to bo angry 
because you cannot get a purse of gold for uotliiug I 
1 would 1 knew wheie such were to come by. ^ 1 
never could find tliem lying in oiy road, J promise 

No, no, dame,” said poor Jenkin, ” it is not for 
that ; for look you, 1 would rather work tliese ten 
boiicB to the kuuckles, and live by my labour ; but 

” (ami hero he paused.) 

*• But what, man 1” said Dame Ursley. ” You 
uru w'iUing to wrork for what you want; and ye^ 
'nIicu I offer you gold for the wriimiug, you look 
on me ae tlie devil looks over LiiicoJu.” 

«* It U ill talking of Uie devil, mother,” said 
Jenkin. “ 1 had him even now in my head — £w, 
look you, I am at that pass, when tliey say he will 
appear to wretched ruined ci'eatures, and proffer 
tlicni gold for Uie fee-simple of their salvation. But 
1 have been toying diese two days to bring my 
mind strongly up to tlie tliought, tliat i will rather 
sit dowu in shame, and sin, aud sorrow, as 1 aan 
like to do, tlmu hold on ill counea to get rid of 
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my present straits ; and so take care. Dame Ursula, 
liuw you tempt me to break such a good rosolu- 
tion.” 

“ 1 tempt you to nothing, young man,** answered 
Ursula ; “ and, as I perceive you arc too wilful to 
be wise, I will e’en put my purse in my pocket, 
and look out for some one tliat will work my turn 
witli better will, and more thankfulness. And you 
may go your own course, — break your indenture, 
ruin your fatlier, lose your character, and bid 
pretty Misti*c8s Mai'gaxet farewell, for ever and a 
liay.” 

“ Stay, stay,** said Jenkiu ; " the woman is in as 
great a hurry as a brown baker when his oven 
is overheated. I'irst, let me hear that which you 
have to propose to me.*’ 

Wliy, after all, it is but to get a gentleman of 
rank and fortune, who is in trouble, carried in 
secret down the river, as far as the Isle of Dogs, 
or some where thereabout, where he may lie con- 
cealed until he can escape abroad. I know* thou 
knowest every place by the river’s side as well^ 
as the devil Ljiows :ni usurer, or the beggar knows* 
his dish.” 

“ A plague of your similes, dame,” replied the 
apprentice ; " for the devil gave me tliat knowledge, 
and beggary may be tlie end on *t. — But what Inis 
this gentleman done, tliat he sliould need to be 
under hiding ! No Papist, 1 hope — no Catesby 
and Piercy business — no Gunpowder Plot 1” 

“ Fy, fy ! — what d<> you take me for V* said 
Dame Ursula. ” 1 am as good !i church w*oman as 
tlie pai*son*s wife, save that ncccs.s.'iry business will ; 
not allow me to go there oftener than on Christmas- 
day, Heaven help me ! — No. no — this is no Popish 
matter. The geutlcnnan hath but stj’uck anotlno’ in 
the Park ” 

** lla ! w’hat I” said Vincent, interrupting her witli 1 
a start. 

** Ay, ay, I sec you guess whom 1 me.'iii. It if* 
even he wc have spoken of so often — just Lord 
Gleiit^loeli, and no one else.” 

ViAent s[ 'ung from his scat, and traversed tlie 
room witli rapid and disorderly steps. 

•‘There, there it is now* — you arc ahvuy.s ice 
or ^inpow*der. V'uu sit in the great leathern arm- 
chair, as quiet as a rocket hangs upon the frame in 
t rejoiciug-niglit till the iiiatcli be fired, and tlieu, 
whizz ! you ara in the third heaven, beyond the 
reach of theyiumaii voice, eye, or brain. — When 
you liiix'c wearied yourself with padding to and fro 
across the room, will you tell me your determina- 
tion, for time presses I Will \uii aid mo in tills 
matter, or not !” 

“No — no — no — a thousand tiinc.s no,” ix‘- 
plied Jtoildn. “Have you not confessed to me, 
that Marg.'^ret loves him }” 

“ Ay,” answered the dame, “ that slie thinks Uio 
docs ; but tliat will not last long.” 

“ And have I not told you but this instant,” re- 
plied Jenkiu, “ Uiat it was tliis same Glcnvarlocli 
tluit rooked me, at the ordinary, of every penny 1 
bad, and made a knave of me to boot, by gaiuing 
more tlian was my ownt-^0 that cursed gold, 
which bliorP.'.'ird, the mei cer, paid me tliat inoni- 
ing on aceon pi for luetiuing the clock of Saint 
Stephen’s 1 1 f I liaa not, by ill chance, had tliat 
a^ut me, 1 could but have beggared my purse, 
witliout b!**m;.hing my honesty ; and, after I liad 
been rooked of ai! the rc w amongst them, 1 must 


needs risk tlie last five pieces widi that shark 
among tlie minnows !” 

“ C&anted,” aaid Dame Ui'sul.i. “ All this I 
know ; and I ow'ii, that as Lord Glenvarloch was 
the last you played with, you have a right to 
charge your ruin on his head. Moreover, I admit, 
as already said, that Margaret has made him your 
rival. Yet sui'ely, now tie is in danger to lose hia 
hand, it is not a time to remember all tills V* 

“ B}' my faith, but it is, though,” said the young ^ 
citizen. “ Lose his liand, iudoed ! They may take* 
Ilia head, for what 1 care. Head and hand have 
made me a miserable wretch !”' 

“ Now, were it not bettor, my prince of flat- 
caps,” paid Dame Ui-sula, “ that maters were 
squared between you ; and that, through means 
of the same Scottish lord, who has, as you suy, 
deprived you of your money and your mistress, 
joii should in a short time recover both I” 

“ And how* can your wisdom come to that cnti- 
cliision, dame 1” aVid the apprentice. “ My money, 
indeed, 1 can conceive — that is, if I comply with 
your proposal ; but — my pretty Margaret ! — how 
serving tliis lord, w*honi she lias set her nousensic.*il 
head upon, can do me good with her, is far beyond 
my conception.” 

“ That is because, in simple phrase,” said Daino 
Ursula, “ thou knowest no more of a wuinan’s hc:irt 
th<an doth a Norfolk gosling. Look you, man. Were 
I to report to Mistress Marget that the young 
lord has ini**oarried thi*ough thy lack of courtesy 
ill refusing to help him, why, then, thou wert odious 
to her for ever. She will loathe thee as she will 
loathe the vtTv conk who is to strike off Glcnvnr- 
loch’s hand with his cleaver — and then she will be 
yet more fixed in her aflections tow.'irds this lord. 
London will hear of nothing but him — 8]H>ak of 
nothing but him — think of nothing hut him, fur 
throe weeks at least, and all that outcry will servo 
to keep him uppermost in her mind ; for nothing 
pleases a girl so much as to bear relation to any 
one who i.s tlie talk of the whole world aroiiiul her. 
Then, if ho suffer this bcntcncc of the law, it is a 
chance if she ever forgets him, 1 saw* that hand- 
/•onie, proper young gtmtleimn, Babington, suffer 
h. the Queen’s time myself, and though 1 was then 
but a girl, he was in my head fur a year after 
he Wif hanged. But, above all, pardoned or 
punished, Glenvarloch will probably remain in 
London, and bis presence w'ill ’keep up the silly 
girl’s nonsensical fancy about him. Whereas, if 
he escapes ” 

•‘ Ay, shew mo how tliat is to .avail me !” said 
Jenkiu. 

“ If he escapes,” said tlie dame, resuming her 
argument, “ ho must resign the Court for years, if 
not for life ; and you know the old saying, • out 
of sight, and out of mind.’ ” 

“ True — most true,” said Jenkiu ; “spoken like 
an oracle, most wise Ursula.” 

“ Av, ay, I know you would bdar reason at last," 
said the wily dame ; “and tlicn, when tliis si^ne 
lord is off and away for once and for ever, who, 1 
pray you, is to be pretty pet’s confidential person, 
and who is to fill up the void in her affections t — 
why, who but thou, thou pearl of ’prenttoes ! And 
then you will havo overcome your own inclinations 
to comply with hers, and every woman is scnaible 
of that and you will liave run some risk, too, 
in carrying her desires into effect — and what la it 
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that woman likea better tlian braverr, and devo- 
tion to her will ? Then you have her secret, and 
she must treat you with favour and observance, 
and repose conildence in you, and hold private 
iiitcrcotirse with you, till slio weeps with one eye 
for the absent lover whom she is never to sec 
again, and blinks w’ith the other blithely upon him 
who is in presence ; and then if you know not how 
to improve the relation in which you stand with 
^ her, you are not the brisk lively lad that all Uie 
world takes you for — Said I well 1” 

^ You ha\'e s^ioken like an empress, most mighty 
Ui'sula,’* said Jenkin Vincent ; and your will shall 
be obeyed.” 

“You. know Alsatia well?” continued his tu- 
toress. 

“ Well enough, well enough,” replied lie with a 
nod ; “ 1 have heard tlie dice rattle tliero in my 
day, before 1 must net up for gentleman, and go 
among the gallants at the Sliavaiecr Bojo*s, as they 
call him, — the worse rookery of the two, though 
the feathers are the gayest” 

“ And they will have a respect for tliee yonder, 

1 warrant!” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied Viii, “ when I am got into my 
fustian doublet again, with iny bit of a trunnion 
under niy arm, 1 can walk Al.s.‘itia at tnidiiiglit 
as I could do that there Fleet Street in mid-day — ; 
they will not one of them swagger with tlie prince 
of ’prentices, and the king of clubs — they know I ' 
could bring every tall boy in the ward down iipoii 
tliem.” 

“ And you know all the watermen, and so forth !” 

“Can converse witli every sculler in his own 
language, from llicliraond to Gravesend, and know 
all tlie water-cocks, from John Taylor the Poet to 
little Grigg the Grimier, who novel* pulls but lie 
shews all liis teeth from ear to ear, as if he were 
grimacing through a horse-collar.” 

“ And you can take any dress or character upon 
you well, such as a waterman’s, a butcher’s, a foot- 
soldier’s,” continued Ursula, “or the like ?” 

“ Not such a mummer as 1 am within the w'alls, 
and (holt knowest that well enough, dnnio,” replied 
the apprentice. “ J can touch the players tliem- 
selvcs, at the Ball and at the Fortune, for present- 
ing any tiling except a gentleman. Take ^t this 
d — d skin of frippery oflf me, which 1 twk tlie 
devil stuck me into, and you shull put me into 
nothing else that 1 .will not become as if I wci*e 
born to it.” 

“ Well, we will talk of your transmutation by 
and by,” said the dame, “and find you clothes 
withal, and money besideH ; for it will take a good 
deal to carry Uie tiling handsomely through.” 

“ But where is that money to come from, dame !” 
said Jenkin ; “ there is a question I would fain 
have answered before I touch it.*’ 

^ ^ “ Why, what a fool art thou to ask such a ques- 
*tion ! Suppose 1 am content to advance it to please 
yonng madam, what is tlie harm then 1” 

' “ 1 will suppose no such tiling,” said Jenkin 
hastily ; “ I kuov^ tliat you, dame, have no gold to 
spare, and maybe would not spaiw it if you liad — 
so tliat cock will not crow. It must be llrom Mar- 
garet herself.” 

“Well, thou suspicious animal, and wlmt if it 
were 1” said Ursula. 

“ Only this,” replied Jenkin, “ that 1 will pre- 
sently to her, and lcai*n if she has come fairly by 


so much ready money ; for sooner than connive at 
her getting it by any indirection, I would liang my- 
self at once. It is enough what 1 have done my- 
self, no' need to engage poor Margaret in such 
villainy — I’ll to her, and tell her of the danger — 
I will, by Heaven !” 

“ You are mad to tliink of it,” said Dame Sud- 
dlechop, considei'ably alarmed — “ hear me but a 
moment. I know not precisely from whom she 
got the money ; but sure I am that she obtained 
it at her godfather’s,” 

“ Wliy, Master George lleHot is not returned 
from France,” said Jenkin. 

“ No,*' replied Ursula, “but Dame Judith is at 
home — and the strange lady, whom they call Mxs- 
ter Heriot’s ghost — she never goes abroad.” 

“It is very true. Dame Suddlechop,” said Jen- 
kin; “and 1 believe yon have guessed right — 
they say tliat lady has coin at will ; and if Margct 
can get a handfui of fairy gold, why, site is free to 
tliixiw it away at will.” 

“All, Jin'Vin,” said the dame, reducing her 
voice almost to a whisper, “we should not want 
gold at will neither, could wc but read the riddle of 
that lady 1” 

“ They may read it that list ” said Jenkin, “ IM 
never pry into wliat concerns me not — Master 
George Ileriot is a worthy and brave citizen, and 
an honour to London, and has a right to manage 
his own household as ho likes best. — Tliere was 
once a talk of rabbling him the fifth of November 
before the last, because they said be kept a nun- 
nery ill his house, like old Lady Foljambe; but 
Master George is well loved among the ’prentices, 
and we got so many brisk boys of us together as 
should have rabbled the rabble, had they had but 
the heart to rise.” 

“ Well, let that pass,” said Ursula ; “and noAv, 
tell me how you will uianago to be absent from 
shop a day or .two, for you must think tliat this 
matter w'ili not be ended sooner.” 

•* Why, as to that, I can say nojthing,” say Jen- 
kill, “ 1 have always served duly and truly ;T h.ave 
no heart to play truant, and cheat my master of his 
time as well as his money.” 

“ Nay, but the point is to get back his money 
for him,” said Ursula, “ which he is not likely to 
see on otlier conditions. Could you not ask have 
to go down to your uncle in Essex for two or tliree 
diiys! He may bo ill, you know.” • 

“ Why, if 1 must, I must,” said Jenkin, with a 
heavy sigh ; “ but I will not* be lightly caught 
treading these dark and crooked paths again.” 

“ Hush thee, then,” sai<l the dame, “ and get 
leave for this very evening ; and come back hither, 
and I will introduce you to another implement, win 
must be employed in tlie matter. — Stay, stay ! — 
the lad is mazed — you would not go into your 
master’s shop in that guise, surely I ^ our tnmk 
is in the matted cliamber with your ’preiitiw tilings 
— go and put tliem on as fii.st as you can. ^ , 

“ T thiuk I am bewitched,” said Jenkin, giving 
a glance towards his. di*es3, “ or tliat these fool s 
trappings have made as great an ass of me aS of 
many 1 have seen wear tliem ; but let me once be 
rid of the harness, and if you catch me putting 
it on again, I will give you leave to sell me to a 
gipsy, to carry pots, pans, and beggar’s bantlings, 
all tile i*cst of my life.” 

So Miyiiig, he retii*cd to change his apparel. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

CThanco will not do tbe work — ClianceMndi Um bre«n« i 
]lut if tlte pilot slumber Rt tlie helin. 

Tlie very wind tliat wafts ut towards the port 
Mat dash us ou the ibdlvos.— The st«eiwian*i port is • 
\iyi!ance, ; 

Jlluw it or rough or suioolh. 

OU Ptap, I 

VVk left Nigel, whose fortunes we are bound to | 
trace hy the euj^igexncut contracted in our title* j 
jage, sad and solitarjr in the mansion of T^pbois { 
ilie usurer, having just received a letter instead ! 
of a visit from Ins friend the Templar, stating ' 
reasons why he could not at tliat time come to ! 
see him in Alsatia. So tliat it a]jpeared his inter- 
course with the better and more respectable class of 
society, was, for the present, entirely cut off. This 
was a melancholy, and, to a proud mind like tliat 
of Nigel, a degrading reflection. 

He went to tlie window of his apartmout, and 
found tlie street enveloped in one of tliuse fliick, 
dingy, yellow-coloured fogs, which often invest the 
lower part of London and Westminster. Amid the 
darkness, dense and palpable, were seen to wander 
like pliantoma a reveller or two, whom the morn- 
ing fuid surprised where the evening left tliein ; 
and who now, witli totterhig steps, and by an in- ! 
stiiict which intoxication could not wholly over- 
come, were groping the way to tlieir own homes, | 
to couvuit day into night, for tlie purpose of sleep- i 
iiig off the debauch which had turned night into | 
day. Although it was broad day in the other parts . 
of the city, it was scarce dawn yet in Alsatia ; and 
none of the sounds of industry* or occupation were ’ 
tliere heard, which had long 'before aniitscd tlie 
^lumberers in every oilier quarter. Tlio prospect 
was too tiresome and disagreeable to detain Lord 
Glenvarloch at lus station, so, tuiTiing from tlie 
window, he examined witli mol's intereat the furiii- 
turo and appearance of tlie apartment which be 
tenanted. 

Mu% of it had been hi its time ricli and curious 
— tliere was a huge four-post bed, with os much 
carved oak about it as would have made the head 
of a man-of-war, and tapestry hangings ample 
enough to liave been her sails. There was a huge 
mirror with a massy frame of gilt brass-work, wliich 
was of Venetian manufacture, and must have been 
wortli a cougiderable sum before it received die 
tremendous crack, which, traversing it from one 
cunier to die other, bore the same proportion to tlie 
surface that the Nile bears to tlie map of Egypt. 
The cliairs were of different forms and sliapes, some 
had been carved, some ^Ided, some covered witli 
laiiiasked leather, some with embroidered work, but 
all were damaged and worm-eaten. There was a 
picture of Sr^sanna and the Elders over the chim- 
neypiece, which m^ht liave been accounted a choice 
fiiece, had not the rats made free with the chaste 
fair one’s nose, and with the beard of one of her 
reverend admirers. 

in a word, all that Lord Glenvarloch saw, seemed 
to have been articles carried off by appraisement 
or distreiij, or bought ae penoyworths at some 
obscure broker*?,, sud^buebUed together in the apart- 
ment, as in a sale-roo.u, without regard to taste or 
congruity. 

The pla<N* appeared to Nigsl to resemble tlie 
bottsee neai the aca-eoist, v ^ich are too often fur- 
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uished witli the spoils of wrecked vessels, as this wb& 
probably flttod up with the relics of ruined pro- 
fligates. — ^ My own skiff is among the breakers,” 
thought Lord Glenvarloch, tliougn my wreck will 
add Utile to the i^flte of tbe spoiler.” 

lie was cliiefly interested in the state of the grate, 
a huge assemblage of rusted iron bars which stood 
in the chimney, unequally supported by tliree bra- 
zen feet, moulded into the form of uou’s claws, 
while tlio fourth, which liad been bent by an acci- 
dent, seemed proudly uplifted as if to paw tlie 
ground ; or as if tbe whole article had nourklied 
the ambitious purpose of pacing forth into tbe 
middle of tlie apartment, and had one foot ready 
raised for the journey. A smile passed over Nigel’s 
face as this fantastic idea presented itself to his 
fancy. — ”1 must stop its march, however,” he 
thought ; " for this morning is cliilland raw enough 
tj demand some fire.” 

Ue called accordingly from the top of a large 
staircase, witli a heavy oaken balustrade, which 
gave access to his own and other apartments, for 
tlie house was old and of considerable size ; but, 
receiving no answer to his repeated summons, he 
was compelled to go in search of some one who 
might accommodate him witli what he wanted. 

Nigel had, acc(irding to the fusliion of Uie old 
world in Scotlaiitl, received an education which 
might, in most particulars, be termed simple, hardy, 
and unostentatious ; but lie had, nevertlieluss, been 
accustomed to much personal deference, and to 
the constant attendance and luinisti'y of one or 
more domestics. This was the universal custom in 
Scotland, where wages were next to iiotliiiig, and 
where, indeed, a man of title or iiiHueiice might 
luive as many attendants as he pleased, for the 
iiKTe expense of food, clothes, and cuuuteuauce. 
Nigel was therefore mortified and displeased when 
he found himself witliout notice or attendance ; and 
the more dissatisfied, because he was at tlie same 
time angry witli himself fur suffenng such a trifle 
1 to trouble him at all, aiiioiigat matters of more deep 
concernment. ** There must surely be some ser- 
vants in so large a house as tliis,” said he, as be 
wandered over the place, tliruugh which he was 
conducted by a passage which branched off from 
! the galtery. As he went on, lie tried (he entrance 
to sevM.1 apai'tineuts, some of whicli he found were 
! lucked and oUiers unfurnished, all apparently un- 
occupied ; BO tliat at length lie returned to tlie stair- 
case, and resolved to make his way down to the 
: lower part of tbe liouse, where hesuppoMd lie must 
at least find tlie old ^ntleman, and iiu ill-favoured 
! daughter. With tliis purpose he first made his 
I entrance into a little low, dark parlour, containing 
a well-woni leathern easy cliair, before which stood 
a pair of slippers, while on the left side rested a 
crutcli-haudlcd staff ; an oaken table stood before 
it, and supported a huge desk clamped with iron, 
and a masaive Mwier inkstand. Around the apart- 
ment were shflves, elUlUlen^ and other places eon* 
venient for depositing papers. A sword, musket 
toon, and a pair of pistol% hung over die chimney, 
ill ostentatious display, as if to intimate diat the 
proprietor would be prompt in the defsuee of liis 
premises. 

" This must be the usurer’s den,” thought Nigel ; 
and he was about to call aloud, when the old man, 
awakened even by the slightest noise, for avarice 
seldom sleeps sound, soon wm heard from the inner 
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room, speaking in a Yoioe of irritability, rendered | 
more tremulous by his morning cough. 

** Ugh, ugh, ugh — who is tliere 1 1 say — ugh, 
ugh — who is there t Why, Martha— ugh, ugh 

— Martha Trapbois — here be thieves in the house, 
and they will not speak to me — wliy, Martha I — 
fJiieves, thieves — ugh, ugh, ugh !’* 

Nigel endeavoured to explain, but the idea of 
tliieves had taken possession of the old man's pineal 
^land, and he kept coughing and screauiing, and 
screaming and coughing, until the gracious Martha 
entered the apartment ; and, having first oot- 
aereamed her fikther, in order to convince him 
that there was no danger, and to assure him that 
the intruder was their new lodger, and having as 
often heard her sire ejaculate—** Hold him fast — 
ugh, ugh — hold him fast till I come," she at length 
succeeded in silencing his fears and his clamour, 
and then coldly and curyly asked Lord Glenvarloch 
what ho wanted in her father’s apartment. 

Her lodger had, in the meaiitiinc, leisure to con- 
template her appearance, which did not by any 
means hiiprore the idea he had formed .of it by 
candlelight on the preceding evening. She was 
dressed iu what was called a Queen Mary's ruff 
and farthingale ; uot the falling ruff witli which the 
unfortunate Mary of Scotland is usually painted, 
but tliat which, with more than Spanish stiffness, 
surrounded the throat, and set off the morose head 
of her fierce namesake, of Smithfiold memory. 
This antiquated dress ass«)rtcd well witli the faded 
complexion, gray eyes, thin lips, and austere visage 
of the antiquated maiden, which was, moreover, 
enhanced by a black hood, worn as her head-gear, 
carefully disposed so as to prevent any of her hair 
from escaping to view, probably because tlie sim- 
plicity of the period knew no art of disguising the 
colour with which time had begun to grizsle her 
tiesses. Her figure was tall, thin, and flat, witli 
skinny arms and hands, and feet of the larger size, 
cased iu huge high-heeled shoes, which added height 
to a stature ali'cady ungainly. Apparently some 
art had been used by the Utilor, to conceal a slight 
defect of shape, occrasioned by the accidental ele- 
vation of one shoulder above the other ; but die 
praiseworthy efforts of the iiigoiuous mechanic had 
only succeeded in calling die attention of the ob- 
server to his benevolent purpose, without denioii- 
Htrating that he had been able to achieve it. 

Such wse Mrs Mardia Trapbois, whose dry 
** What were you seeking here, sir 1” fell again, 
and^widi reiterated slurpiiess, m the ear of Nigel, 
u he gazed upon her presence, and comjiared it 
internally to one of die fkded and grim figures 
in the old tapestry which adorned his tolsteadi It 
was, however, necessary to reply, and he answered, 
diat he eame in search of the servants, as he desired 
to have a fire kindled in his apartment on account 
of the rawness of the morning. 

** Tito woman who duos our clmr-work,** an- 
swered Mistress Martha, " comes at eight o’clock 

— if you want fire sooner, thevs are fegots and a 
httck^ of seap^oal in the stone-closet at £e head of 
the stair- and theca is a flint and steel on die 
up^ shelf — yaw can light five for yourself if you 

^ No no —no, Ittiiirtha^’’ejaeu]ated lier father, 
who, having dpnn^ his metv tunie,. widi his hose 
all ungirt, and his fSaet slipuiod, hastily eame out 
of die inner apartment, with his mind probably 


full of robbers, for he had a naked rapier in his 
Hand, which still looked formidable, though rust 
had somewhat marred its shine. —What he had 
heard at entrance about lighting a fire, had changed, 
however, the current of ins ideas. ** No— no— no,” 
he cried, and each negative was more emphadc 
dian its predecessor — ** The geiitlpinan shall not 
liave the trouble to put on a lire — ugh — ugh. 1 *11 
put it on myself, for a con-a-de-ra-tion.” 

This last word was a favourite expression with 
the old gendeman, which he pronounced in a pecu- 
liar manner, gasping it out syllable by syllable, and 
laying a stnmg emphasis upon the last. It was, 
indeed, a sort of protecting clause, by which he 
guarded himself against all iiieonveiiienoes atten- 
dant on the rash habit of offering service or civility 
of any kind, the which, when hastily snapped at by 
those to whom they are uttered, give tlie profferer 
somedmes room to repent his promptitude. 

" For shame, father,” said Martha ; ** that must 
not be. Master Graliarne will kindle Ids own fire, 
or wait till the char-woman comes to do it for him, 
just as likes him best.” 

" No, child — no, child. Child Martha, no,” 
reiterated the old miser — ** no char-woman shall 
ever touch a grate in my house; they put — ugh, 
ugh — the fagot uppermost, and so the coal kindles 
not, and the flame goes up die chimney, and wood 
and heat are Inith thrown away. Now, 1 will lay 
it properly for the gentleman, for a consideration, 
so that it shall last — ugh, ugh — last the whole 
day.” Here his vehemence increased his cough 
so violently, that Nigel could only, from a scattered 
word here and diere, comprehend that it was a 
recommendation to^his daughter to remove the 
poker and tongs from the stranger's fireside, with 
an assunince, that, when necessary, his landlord 
would* be in atteinkuioe to adjust it himself, for a 
consideration.” 

Mardia paid as little attention to the old* man’s 
injunctions as a predominant dame gives to those 
of a henpecked husband. She only repeate^ in a 
deeper and more ein])hatic tone of censure,-^* For 
shame, father — for shame I” then, turning to her 
guest, said, with her usual un^aciousiiess of man- 
ner, — “Master Grahame — it is best to be plain 
with you at first. My father is an old, a very old 
mail, and his wits, as you may see, are somewhat 
weakened — though 1 wonld not advise you to make 
a bargain with him, else you may feid diem too 
sharp for your own. For myself, 1 am a louc 
woman, and, to say truth, care little to see or con- 
verse w'itli any one. If you can be satisfied with 
house-room, shelter, and laifety, it will be your own 
fault if you have diem not, and they are not always 
to be found in this unhappy quarter. Jiut, if you 
seek deferential observance and attendance, 1 tell 
you at once you will not find them here." 

“1 am not wont either to thrust myself npon 
acquaintance, madam, or to give trouble,” said the 
guest ; ** nevertheless 1 shall need the assistanee ot 
a domestic to assist iiio to dress — Perhapp you can 
recommend me to sucli I” 

“ Yes, to twenty,” answered Miecress Martha, 
“who will pick your purse while they de your 
points, and cut your diroat while they smoodi your 
pillow.” 

“ 1 will be his servant myself,” said die old man, 
whose intellect, for a moment distanced, had agw, 

I in some measure, got upi with tlie conversation 
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** I will bnisli his cloak — ugh, ugb — and tie hts 
(M}ints — ugh, iigh — and clean his dioes — ugli — 
and run on his crrauds witli speed and safety — 
ugh, ngh, ugh, ugh— for a consideration.*’ 

“ Cood-moiTow to you, sir,” said Martha, to 
Nigel, in a tone of direct and positive dismissal. 
“It cannot bo |greeable to a daughter that a stran^* 
gcr should hoar her father speak thus. If you bo 
really a gentleman, you will retire to your owi apart- 
ment.*' ■' 

“ 1 will not delay a moment,” said Nigel, re- 
spectfully, for he was sensible that circumstances 
palliated the woman’s rudeness. « 1 would but ask 
you, if seriously there can he danger in procuring 
Uie assistance of a serving-man in this place I” 

" Young gentlcinaii,” ssud Martha, “ you must 
know little of Whitefriai’s to ask the question. Wc 
live alone in this house, and seldom lias a stranger 
entered it ; nor should yon, to be plain, had my will 
hccii consulted. Look at the do«»r — sec if that of 
a castle can bo better secured; the windows of the 
first floor are grated on the outside, and within, 
look to tho*« slmttcrs.” 

She pulled one of them aside, and shewed a pon- 
derous apparatus of bolts and chains for securing 
the wiudow-shuttors, while her father, pressing f.i 
her side, seized her gown with a trcinbliiig hand, 
and said, in a low whisper, “ Shew not the trick of 
locking and undoing them. Shew him not the trick 
on’t, Martha — ugh, ugh — on no consideration.” 
Martha went on, without paying him any attoiition. 

“ And yet, young gentleman, wo have boon more 
than once like to nnd all these defences too weak 
to ppotoei our live's ; such an evil ellect on tin* 
wicked generation around us hath been made by the 
unhappy report of my poor fiiftier's wealth.” 

“Say notiiiiig of that, housewife,** said the miser. 
Ills irritability increasc'd by the very supposition of 
his being wealthy — " Say nothing of that, or T will 
beat time, housewife — heat tlicu with my staff, for 
fetching and carrying lies that will procure our 
tliroats to be cut at hist — ugh, ugh. — I am but a 
poor mail,” no continued, turning to Nigel — “a 
very poor man, tliat am '\>ilJing to do any honcbt 
turn upon earth, for a modest cuiiMdcratioii.’* 

“ I therefore warn yon of the life yon must lead, 
young gentleman,” said Martha ; “ the poor woman 
who does the cliar-w'ork will assist you so far as is 
m her power, but the wise iiiau is his own best 
servant and s^istaiit.” 

“It is a lesson you have taught me, m.ndam, 
and I thank you for it — 1 will assuredly study it 
at leisure.” 

“ You will do well,” said Martha ; “ and, as yon 
seem thankful for advice, 1, though 1 am no pi*o- 
fessed counsellor of others, will give you more. 
Make no mtimacy with any one in Wliitefriars — 
IxjiTow no money, on any score, especially from my 
father, for, dotard as he seems, he will make an a.s3 
of yon. Last, and best of all, stay here not an 
instant longer tlian you can help it. Fai^ewcll, 
sir.” ^ 

** A gnarled tree may bear-good fraic, and a liarsli 
nature may give good cOiinse],’* thought tlic Lord 
of Gleiivarb>c'.i, ;• he retreated ^ his own apart- 
ment, whiM'e tlie ^ide reflection occurred to him 
a^n and again, wbilo, unable as yet to reconcile 
himself t‘> iV thoiights of becoming his own fire- 
maker, lie waiticfl Op ai> k down hw bedroom, to 
worm lumsf'lf by exervisu. 


At length his meditations ar^iiged themselves in 
the following soliloquy— by which exprossiou I beg 
leave to observe, once for all, tliat 1 do not mean 
that Nigel literally said aloud, with his bodily organs, 
the words wliich follow in inverted commas, (while 
pacing tlie room by himself,) but that I myself 
choose to present to my dearest reader tlio picturn 
of my hero’s mind, his reflections and resolutions, 
in tlie form of a speech, ratiicr titan in that of a 
narrative. In other words, I liave put liis thoughts 
into language; and tiiis I conceive to be the pur** 
pose of the soliloquy upon the stage as well as in 
the closet, being at once the moat natural, and per- 
haps the only way of conimuniciitiiig to the spec- 
tator what is supposed to be passing in tiie iKisoin, 
of the scenic ]>ersonage. There are no such solilo- 
quies ill nature, it is time ; but, unless they were 
received as a conventional medium of coiniuunica- 
tjm betwixt the poet and the audience, wo shtUiid 
reduce dramatio authors to tlie recipe of Master 
Puff, who makes Lord Hiirleigh intimate a long train 
of ])(>Hueal reasoning to llie audience, by one com- 
preheiiHive shake of Ids noddle. In narrative, no 
doubt, the writer has the alternative of telling that 
his personages tiinught so and so, inferred thus and 
thus, and arrived at such and such a conclusion ; 
hut the soliloquy is a moi*c concise and spirited 
mode of comnuiiiicating the same iiiforination ; and 
tlierofoi*e thus communed, or thus might have 
coiuiiiiine-.l, th** Lord of Glciivarloeh with Ills own 
mini. 

” She is right, and lists tsnignt me a lesson I will 
profit hy. I have been, thi*oiigli my whole life, oiio 
\vho leant upon others for that ussistanee, wdiicli i 
is moil* truly noble to derive from my owm exer- 
tions. I am ashamed of feeling the paltry incon- 
venience which long habit has led mo to annex tc 
tile want of a servant’s assistance — 1 am aslnamcti 
of that ; hut fur, far moi*e am I ashamed to have 
sufrei-ed the same habit of throwing iny own burden 
on othei’s, to lundcr me, since I came to this city, 
a mere victim of those oventri, which 1 have never 
1 even attempted to influence — a thing never acting, 

: >»iit iierpetually acted upon — protocted by one 
I friend, deceived by another ; but in the advantage 
‘ which I received from the one, and tlie evil I have 
sust.-iiiied from the other, as passive and helpless 
as a 1>oat tluat drifts without oar or rudder at tin. 
mercy of the winds and w aves. I became a courtier, 
because Ileriot so advised it — a gamester, bec.*iasc 
Dalgariio so contrived it — an Alsatian, because 
Lowestofle 80 wlllod it. Wliatever of good or bad 
has befallen me, hath arisen out of the agency oi 
others, not from my own. My father’s son must 
no loBgcr hold tills facile and puerile course. Live 
or die, sink or swim, Nigel Olifaunt, from this mo- 
ment, shall owe his safety, success, and honour, to 
his own exertions, or Bh.a]| fall with the ensdit of 
having at least exerted his own free agency. 1 
will write it dowm in my tablets, in her very words, 
— * The wise man is his OAvn best assistant.* ** 

He had just put liis tablets in his pocket when 
the old cli.ar-woriian, who, to a<ld to her eflicteney, 
was sadly crippled by rheumatism, hobbled into 
tlie^ room, to toy if she could gain a small gratifi- 
cation by waiting on tlic stranger. She readily 
undertook to got Lord Glenvarloch’s breakfast, and, 
as tliere was an cating-liouse at ^e next door, 
she succeeded in a shorter time titan Nigel lunl 
augured. 
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As liis aulitary meal was liniMied, one of the Tem- 
ple porters, or inferior offleets, was announced, as 
seeking Afoster Grahame, on Uie part of his friend, 
Master Lowestoifo ; and, being admitted by the old 
wunian to iiis apartment, he delivered to Nigel a 
small mail-trunk, with.tlie clothes he had desired 
should be sei^t to him, and then, witii more mystery, 
put > into his hand a casket, or strong-box, which 
lie carefully concealed beneatli his cloak. " I am 
glud to be rid on*t,” said tlie fellow, as he placed 
it on the Uiblc. 

“ Why, it is surely not so very heavy,” answered 
Nigel, ** and you are a stout young man.” 

** Ay, sir,” replied the fellow ; hut Sampson 
himself wpuld not have caiTied such a matter safely 
through Alsatia, had the lads of the Huff known 
what it was. Pleane to look into it, sir, and see all 
is right — I am an honest fellow, and it comes safe 
out of my hands. I low long it may remain so after- 
wards, will depend on your own care. I would 
not my good name wero to suffer by any after- 
slaji.” 

To satisfy the scruples of the messenger, Lord 
Glenvarloch opened the casket in his presence, and 
SiW that his small stock of money, witli two or 
three valuable papers which it contained, and par- 
ticularly the original sign-manual which the King 
had granted in Tiis favour, were in the same order 
ill which ho had left them. At the man’s further 
instanoe, he .availed himself of the writing materials 
which were in tlic casket, in order to send a lino to 
.Master Lowestoile, declaring that his property had 
reached him in safety. He added some grateful 
acknowledgments for Lowestoffe’s services, and, just 
as ho was sealing and delivering his billet to the 
messenger, his aged landlord entered the apart- 
ment. His threadbare suit of black clothes was 
uow somewliat better arranged than they had been 
in the dishabille of his first appearance, .and his 
nerves and intellects seemed to be less fluttei'cd ; 
for, without much coughing or hesitation, he invited . 
Nigel to partake of a morning draught of whole- 
some single ale, which he broujpit in a Targe leathern 
tankard, or black-jack, carried in the one hand, 
while the other stirred it round with a sprig of rose- 
mary, to give it, as the old man said, a flavour. 

Nigel declined the courteous proffer, and inti- 
mated by his manner, while he did so, that ho 
desired no intrusion on die privacy of his own apart- 
ment ; wliich, indeed, he was the more entitled to j 
maintain, considering tlio cold reception ho had j 
that morning met wiSi when straying from its pre- j 
ciricts into those of his landlord. But tlie open I 
casket contained matter, or rather metal, so attrac- j 
tivc to old Trapbois, that he remained fixed, r like a i 
setting-dog at a dead point, his nose advanced, ami 
one hand expanded like the lifted forepaw, by which 
that sagacious quadruMd sometimes indicates that 
it is a bare which he has in the wind. Nigel was 
ibout to break the charm whicli had Uius arrestcil 
old Trapbois, b;)r shutting the lid of the casket, 
when his atteuUon was withdrawn from him by 
the question of the messenger, who, holding out 
die letter, asked whether he was to leave it at Mr 
LoweBtoffe’s chambers in Uie Temple, or carry it 
to the Marshalaea \ 

^ The Morslialsoa ?” repeiited Loiol Gleuvarloch ; 
**what of tlie Marshalsea !*' 

** Why, sir,” said the man, ** the poor gentleman 
Is Laiil up tlicra in lavender, because, they say, his 


own kind heart led him to scald his fingers with 
anodier man’s broth.” 

Nigel hastily snatched back tlie letter, broke the 
seal, joined to die contents his earnest eutreaty 
tliat ho might bo instantly acquainted with the cause 
of his coiiHneincnt, and added, tliat, if it arose out 
of his own unhappy affair, it would be of brief 
duration, since he had, even befofe hearing of a 
reason which so peremptorily demanded that he 
should surrender himself, adopted die resolution to 
do so, as the manliest and most proper course which 
his ill fortune and imprudence had left in his own 
power. lie therefore conjured Mr Lowesteffo to 
have no delicacy upon this score, but, since his 
suntnider was what he had detennined upon as a 
sacrifice due to his own character, that he would 
have the fRiiikiicss to mention in what manner it 
could be best arranged, so as to cxtiicatc him, Lo«vc- 
stoffe, from the restraint to which the writer could 
not but fear his friend had been subjected, on ac- 
count of the generous interest which he had taken 
in his concerns. The letter concluded, that die 
writer uould suffer tuenty-four hours to elapse in 
cx|)cctatiou of hearing from him, aud, at the end 
of that period, was detennined to put his purpose 
in execution, lie clclivered the billet to tlie nies- 
s«Miger, .and, enforcing his request with a piece of 
money, urged him, without a moment’s delay, to 
convey it to the hands of Master Lowestoffe. 

“I — I — 1 — will carry it to him myself,” smd 
the old usurar, ** for half the consideration.” 

The man, who heard this attempt to take his duty 
and fierquisitos over his head, lost no time in 
pocketing the money, and departed on his errand 
as fast us he could. 

Master Trapbois,” said Nigol, addressing die 
old man somewhat impatiently, h.od you any par- 
ticular commands for mo 1” 

« I — I — came to see if you rested well,” an- 
swered the old man; “and — if I could do any 
Uiiiig to serve you, on any consulenition.” 

“ Sjir, I thank you,” said Lord Glen varloch — “ I 
thank you and, ere he could say inon*, a heavy 
footstcqi was heard on the stair. 

“ My God !” exclaimed the ohl man, starting up 
— Why, Dorothy — char-woniaii — why, cLaugh- 
ter, — draw bolt, 1 say, hmisewifcs — the door hath 
been left a-latcli I” 

The door of the chamber opened wide, and in 
strutted the portly bulk of the military hera whom 
Nigel hud on the preceding evening iii vain endea- 
voured to rec<igiiize. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Swmth-BucMfr, Bilboe'i the word — 

Pierrot. It hath been *|Wko too often, 

The spell hath lost its chanii — I tell tliw, frlenil. 

Tlie meanest cur that trots the speet , will turn 
A nd snarl against your pmtror’d Uastlnado. 

St»vk-Bltckler. -Tls art shall do «t. then - 1 will dOMi 
the mongrels — , . . . r 

Or, In plain tenns. 1 *11 use the private knife 
Stead of the hrandisird falduon. 

(Hit Plap. 

Thr noble Ca^in Colcpepper or PeppercuM, for 
te was known by both these names, and some otliers j 
csidc^ had a ‘martial and a swashing exterior, \ 
•bich, on the present oecasion, was rendered yet ' 
iiora peculiar, by a patch covering his left eye and 
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a part ui the clieek.'' Tlie sleeves of his thickset 
velvet jerkin were polished and shone with grease 

— his butr gloves ]j|iad huge tops, which reache<l 
almost to the elbow ; his sword-belt, of the same 
iniiterials, extended its breadth fi*om his haunch- 
bone to his sniall-ribs, and supported on the one side 
his large hhick-liilted back-swonl, on th^i other a 
dagger of lik# proportions, (le paid his compli- 
ments to Nigel with that air of predetermined 
eflrontery, which announces that it will not be 1 * 0 - 
pcdled by any coldness of reception, asked Trapbois 
how he did, by the familiar title of old Peter Pillory, 
and then, seizing upon the black-jack, emptied U 
off at a draught, to the health of tlie last and 
youngest freenian of Alsatta, the nohlo jand loving 
Master Nigel Grahonie. 

When be had set down the empty pitclier and 
drawn liia hiTath, he be^n to criticise the liqutw 
which it had lately contained. — “ Sufficient single 
beer, old Pillory — and, as I take it, brewed at the 
rate of a nutshell of malt to a butt ^f Thames — as 
dead as a corpse, too, and yet it went hissing down 
my throat — btibbling,by Jove, like water upon hot 
Iron. — You left ua early, noble Master Grahame, 
bat, good faith, we ha<i a carouse to your honour 

— we heard Ijiitt ring hollow ere we parted ; we 
were as loving as inkle-weavers — wo fought, too, 
to finish off the gawdy. I bear some marks of tho 
parson about me, yon see — a note of tlic sermon 
or «), which should have been addressed to iny 
ear, but i«l*sed its mark, and rcachcil my left eye. 
The mail of God bears ray sign-manual to«», but 
tbo Duke made us friends again, and it coat mo 
more sack than I could cjirry, and all tho lllienisli 
to boot, to pledge tlie seer i.i the way of love and 
reconciliation — But, Caracco ! His a vile old cant- 
ing slave for all that, whom I will one day beat 
out of his devil’s livery into all the colours of tin* 
rainbow. — Basta ! — Said I well, old Trapbois 1 
Where is thy daughter, man ? — what says she U» 
my suit ? — His nn honest one — wilt have a soldier 
for thy son-in-law, old Pillory, to mingle tJie soul of 
martial hon jr with thy thieving, micliing, petty- 
larceiiy blood, as men put boM hrandv into inuddv 
alo r 

“ .My daughter receives not company so early, 
noble Captain,” said the usurer, and conchuled his 
speech with a dry, cinphatical “ ugli, ugli.” 

« What, upon no con-si-de-ra-ti-on V* said the 
captain ; « tLijd wherefore not, old Truepenny t she 
has not much time to lose in driving her bargain, 
metliinks.; 

“ Captain,’* said Trapbois, ** I was upon some 
little business with our noble friend here. Masher 
■ Nigel Green — ugh, ugh, ugli — ” 

"And you would have me gone, I warmiit you !** 
answered bully; "but patience, old Pillory, 
thine hour is not vet come, man — You see,” ho 
-aid, iKkinting to the casket, "that noble Master 
Grahame, whom you call Green, lias got the d^^uitea 
and i\\^anielt§.** 

" Which you would willingly rid him of, ha ! ha ! 

— ugh, ugh,” answered tlie usurer, " if you knew 

how — hick-a-dey ! tl*oii art one of those that 
come out for w^K.^ and art -are ^ go home shorn. 
Why now, but li.at \ Km sworii 'against laying of 
wagers, 1 weul l risk some consideration that this 
honest gu»'‘^t of mine rends thee home penniless, 
if thon dLre.^t h him — ugh, tigh — at 

any game which gentle*' ^en play at” 


" >farry, thou hast me on the hip th«>rv, thou r>Id 
miserly cony-catcher 1” answered (lie captain, tak- 
ing a bale of dice from the sleeve of his coat ; " f 
must always keep company with these damnable 
doctors, and they have made me every baby’s cully, 
and purged my purse into an atrophv ; but never 
mind, it passes the time as well as aught else— How 
stiv yon, Master Grahame {” 

The fellow paused ; but even the extremity of 
his impudence could hardly witlistand the cold look 
of utter contempt with wliich Nigel received his 
propcml, returning it with a simple, " I only play 
where I know my company, and never in tho 
morning.” 

" Canls may be more agreeable,” said Captain 
Colepep^Mpr ; " and, for knowing your company, 
here is honest old Pillory will tell you Jack Cole- 
pepper plays as truly on the square as e’er a man 
tliut trowled a die. — Men talk of high and low 
dice, Pullmrns and bristles, topping, kuapping, slur- 
ring, stabbing, and a hundred ways of rooking 
besides ; but broil me like a rasher of bacon, if I 
could ever learn the trick on ’em !” 

" You have got the vocabulary pei‘fect, sir, at the 
least,” said Nigel, in tho same cold tone. 

" Yos, by mine honour have I,” returned the 
Hector ; " they are phrases that a gentleman learns 
about town. — But perhaps you would like a set at 
tennis, or a game at balloon — we have an indiffe- 
rent good court hard by here, and a set of as gciitie- 
iiian-Iike blades as over banged leather against brick 
and mortar.” 

" I beg to be excused at present,” said Lord 
Glenvarloch ; " and, to be plain, among the valuable 
privileges your society has conferred on me, I hojie 
f may reckon that of being private in my own 
apartment when I have a mimf.” 

" VHmr humble servant, sir,” said the captain ; 
"and I thank you for your civility — Jack Cole- 
popper can have enough of company, and thrusts 
himself on no one. — But perhaps yon will like to 
make a match at skittles 1” 

" 1 am by no means that way disposed,’’ replied 
the young nobleman. 

"Or to leap a flea — run a snail — match a wherrv, 
eh!” 

"No — [ will do none of these,” answered Nigel. 

Here tho old mani who had been watching with 
liis little peerycyes, pulled tho bulky Hector by tlio 
skirt, and wliispered, " Do not vapour him the huff, 
it will not pass — let the trout play, he will rise to 
tho hook presently.” 

But the bully, confiding in his own strength, 
and probably mistaking for timidity the patient 
scorn with which Nigel received his proposals, 
incited also by the open casket, began to assume a 
louder and moro threatening tone. He drew him- 
self up, bent his brows, assumed a look of profea 
sional ferocity, and continued, " fn AhwtSa, look 
ye, a man must be neighbourly and companionable. 
Zouna ! sir, wo would slit any nose that was turned 
up at us honwt fellows — Ay, sir, we would slit it 
up to the gristle; though it had smelt nothing all 
its life but musk, atnbeigris, and court-sconted 
water — Rabbit ire, I am a soldier, and care no 
more for a lord than a lamplighter.” 

ym ('(seking a quarrel, air!" aaid Nigel 
calmly, having in trutli no desire to engage himself 
ra a discreditable broil in such a place, and with 
sneh a diameter. 
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‘Qimital, atrr nid the CepWn; “I tm not 
swtog • ouMTd, thongii I em not how aoon I 
turn one. Onijr I wieh you to nndentand you must 
(w noijfhbonrly, that ’» all. What if we diouM go 
OTW the water to tbo sarden, and ace a bull banked 
Uiia line morning— 'tdeath, will yon do nothing I” 

« Som^iM I am etrangeiy tempted to do at thie 
moment/’ said Nigel. 

“ Videlicet,” eaid Colepepper, with a swaggering 
air, “ let us hear the temptation,” 

, “ I am tempted to throw you headlong from the 
winnow, uiiJcss you presently make the beet of j’oiir 
way down etaire.” 

“ T^row me from the window f--hell and furiee !” 
excMmed tho captain ; “ I hare confronted twenty 
<^ked mbrea at Bnda with my singlo rapier, and 
shall a chitty-faced, beggarly Scots lordliiig, speak 
§f me and a window in the same breath I — Stand 
off, old Pillory, let me make Scots collops of him 

— ho dies the de.*itli.” 

“ For tlie love of Heaven, gentlemen,” exclaimed 
tho old miser, tlirowing himself between them, “ do 
not break the peace on any consideration ! Noble 
^est, forbear the captain — he is a very Hector of 
Troy— Trusty Hector, forbear my guest, he Is like ! 

to prove a very Achilles— ugh — u^i ” ; 

Here he was interrupted by his .asthma, but, 1 
nevertheless, continued to interpose his person be- : 
tween Colepepper (who had unsheathed his whin- j 
yard, and was making vain passes at his antagonist) 
and Nigel, who ha<] stepped back to bike his 8wi»d, ' 
and now held it undrawn in his left hand. j 

“ Make ati end of this foolery, you scoundrel 1” | 
said Nigel— “Do you come hither to vent your I 
noisy oaths and your bottled-up valour on me 1 
You seem to know mo, and I am lialf-ashained 
to say r have at length been able to recollect vou 

— remember the garden behind the ordinary, you 
« tardly ruHian, and the speed with which fifty 
men saw you run from a drawn swor^. — Get you • 
gone, sir, and do not put me to the vile labour of \ 
cudgelling such a cowardly rascal down stairs,” j 

The bully’s countenance grew dark as night at 
iliisunexpccted recogniUon; for ho had undoubtcdlv 
Uiought himself secure in liis change of dress, and 
his b^k patch, from being discovered by a person 
who h.ad seen him but once. Ho set his teeth, 
clenched his hands, and it seemed as if he was 
^cking for a moment’s courage to fly upon his an- 
tagonist. Blit his heart failed, be sheathed his 
sword, torned his back in gloomy silence, and spoke 
not until he reached the door, when, turning round, 
he said, with a deep oath, « If I be not avenged of 
you for this inrolence ere many days go by, 1 would 
the gallows had my body and tho devil my spirit !” 

w saymg, and with a look where determined spite 
and maheo made his features savagely fierce, tliouch 

ihiT' 1 % *®®®*«'* him as fiur M thegalleiy 
at tlie head of the staircase, with the purpose of 

seetner him i. m w 


irom Her own apart- 
- I 5 ••yms to her to his 

Mtn^ diaplens«r«_«i would, madam, you could 
teach ycM father and his friends the leston which 
jrou had tlie go^ess to bcatow on ms this muni- 
ing, Md prevail on them to leave me the unmo- 


lested privacy of my own apartment. 
" If you flomo, hither Ibr qniet < 


or retirement. 
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young man,” answered she, “ you have been advieea 
to an evil retreat. You might seek mercy in the 
Star-chamber, or holiness in hell, with better suc- 
cess tlian quiet in Alsatia. But my father shall 
trouble you no longer.” 

So saying, she entered the apartment, and, fixing 
her eyes on the casket, she said with emphasis— 
“ If you display such a loadstone, it-sriU draw many 
a steel knife to your tliroat,” 

While Nigel hastily sliut the casket, she addressed 
her father, upbraiding liim with small reverence for 
keeping company with the cowardly, hectoring, 
murdering villain, John Colepepper. 

“ Ay, ay, child,” said the old man, with the cun- 
ning leer which intimated perfect satisfaction with 
his own superior address—" I know— I know-, 
ugh — but I ’ll cross-bite him — I know them all, 
and I can manage them — ay, ay — I have the trick 
on ’t — ugh — ugh.” 

“ \ ou manage, father,” said the austere damsel ; 
“ you will laauago to have your throat cut, and that 
ere long. You cannot hide from them your gains 
and your gold as formerly.” • 

“ My gains, wench ? iny gold 1” said the usurer ; 
“ alack-a-day, few of Uieso and hard gof — few and 
hard got.” 

“ Tliis will not serve you, father, any longer,” 
said she, “ and had not served you thus long, but 
tliat Bully Colepepper had contrived a cheaper way 
of plundering your house, oven by means of my 
miserablo self. — But why do I speak to him of all 
this,” she said, checking herself, and shrugging her 
shoulders witli an expression of pity which did not 
fall much short of scorn. “ He hears mo not— 
ho thinks not of me. — Is it not strange that tho 
love of gathering gold should survive the care to 
proserve both property and life 1” 

“ Your fattier,” said Lord Qlenvarloch, who 
could not help respecting tho strong sense and 
feeling shewn by ttiis poor woman, even amidst all 
her rudeness and severitv, “ your father seems to 
have hia faculties sufficiently alert svben he is in 
ttie exercise of his ordinary pursuits and functions. 

I wonder he is not sensible of the weight of your 
arguments.” 

“ Nature made him a man senseless of danger, 
and that insensibility is the best thing I have de- 
rived from him,” said slie ; “ ago has left him 
shrewdness enough to tread bis old beaten paths, 
bnt not to seek now coiu’ses. The old blind horse 
will long continue to gi> its rounds in ffie mill, wlieii 
it wonld stumble in the open meadow.” 

“ Daughter 1 — why, wench — why, housewifo !” 
^id tlio old roan, awakening out of some dream, ' 
in which be bad been sneering and cliiickling in 
imagination, probably over a successful piece of 
roguery, — “ go to chamber, wench — go to cham- 
ber — draw bolts and cliain — look sharp to door — 
let nono in or out but trorshipful Master CiriUiame 

— I must take my cloak, and go to Duke llildebrod 

— ay, ay, ttme has been, my own warrant waa 
enough ; but the lower wo lie, the more are wc 
under the wind.” 

And, with his wonted chorus of muttering and 
coughing, tho old man left the apartment. Ills 
daughter stood for a moment looking after him, 
with her usual expression of discontent and sorrow. 

“ Yon ought to persuade your fattier,” said 
Nigel, ” to leave this evil neighbourhood, if you 
are in reality apprehensive for his safety.” 



^ “ Ht) wouKl be Kifc in no oilier quarter/’ said die “ Good-morrow to your lordship/’ said the greasy 
’aiigliter ; T would rather tlic old man were dead puuclieon, cocking his single eye, and rolling it upon 
than publicly dishonoured. In other quarters he Nigel with a singular expression t»f familiar iinpu- 
would be pi ltcd and pursued like an owl which I deuce; whilst his gi*im bull-dog, whicli was close at 
vcntuiHJs into sunsbiim. Here he was safe, while 1 his heels, made a kind of gurgling in his throat, as 
Ins comrades could avail theniselvcs of hia talents ; ; if saluting, in similar fashion, a starved cat, llie only 
lie is now squeezed and fleeced by them on every i living thing in Trapbois’ house which we have not 
pretcnce.^ They consider him as a \cs8cl on the I yet enumerated, and which had flown up to tlio top 
strand, from which each may snatch a pi*oy ; and I of the tester, where she stood clutching and grimiiiig 
I lie very jealousy which tliey entertain respecting j at the iiiastiiT, whose gi*eeting she accepted witli as 
Iiim as a common property, may fwrhaps induce i much good-will as ^iigel bestowed on that of the, 
tlicm to guard him from more prhatu and daring ' dog’s master. 

rtssaults.*’ ^ « Peace, Bclzie ! — D — n thee, peace said Duke 

“Still, metliinks, you ought to leave this place.** , Ilildebrod. “ Iteasts and fools will be meddUng, 
answered Nigel, “ since you might lind a safe re- my lord.** 

treat in some distant countiw.** ; ‘‘ I tliought, sir,” auswered Nigel, witli as jnuch 

“ In Scotland, doubtless/* sabl she, looking at haughtiness as was consistent with the co»)l distance 
him with a sharp and suspicious eye, “and enrich ' which he dpsii*ed to preserve, “ 1 had told you, niy 
strangers with our rescued wealth-- lla! young . name at present was Nigel Gnihaiiie.** 
wan *” ! llis eminence of Whitefriaivs i>ii this burst out 

” Madam, if you know me/’ said Lord filenvar- | into a loud, chuckling, impudent laugh, repeating 
loch, “you Would ^spnre tin; suspicion implied in the word, till his voico was almost inarticulate,-— 
your words.” • * “Niggle Green — Niggle Green — Niggle Green ! 

“ Who shall assure me of that P* said Martha, — why, my hinl, you \wnild be queered in tlio 
aharply. “ They say you are a brawier and a drinking i/f a penny pot of Malmsey, if you cry 
gamester, and 1 know how far these are to be beforu you arc touched. V\'hy, you have told me 
trusted by tlie unhappy.” the secret even now, had I not ha<l a shrewd guess 

“ They do me wrong, by Heaven f* said Lord of it before. Why, Master Nigel, since that is the 
Gleiivarloch. ^ word, I only called you my lord, boc.ausc we in.ado 

“ It niay be ho,” said Martha ; “ 1 am litili! in- you a peer of Alsatia last night, when the sack w.as 
tcrcsted in the degree of your vice or your folly ; ptF*dominant. — How you lo4»k now 1 — Ha ! h.i ! 
but it is plain, tliat tlic one or the other liiis con- lia !” ' > 

ducted you hither, and that your best hope of peace, Nigel, indeed, conscious that he li:id mnieces- 
eafety, and hap]ilncss, is to be {^one, with the least sarily betrayed himself, rc’plied hastily, — “he was 
possible delay, from a place which is alN\uys a sty much obliged to him for the honours confeiTcd, hut 
for swine, and often a shambles.” So saying, she ilid not propose to remain in the Sanctuary lonj* 
left tlie apartment. onough tf» enjoy them.” • 

There was somcthiiig in the ungracious inaiiiuT “ Why, that may he us yon will, an \ou will walk 
of this female, amounting almost to contempt of him by wise comisel,’* answered the ducal porpoise ; 
she spoke to^ — an indignity to which Gleiivarloch, and, although Nigel remained standing. In hopes 
iiotwidistaudiug his poverty, had not as yet been to accelemte his guest’s departure, lie tlircw hira- 
pcrsonally exposed, and which, tliercfore, gave him self into one of the old tapestry-backed cosy -chairs, 
a transitory feeling of painful surprise. Ncitlier which cracke'd under his weight, ami began to call 
did tho dark h.-iLs which Martlia threw out con- for old Trapbois. 

cerning the danger of liis place of refuge, sound by The crone of all work appearing insteiid of her 
any means agreeably to his ears. The bravest man, master, tlie Duke cursed her for a careless jade, to 
placed in a Kitnation in which he is sun'ouudcd by let a strange gentlomaii, and a bravo guest, go 
suspicious persons, and removed from all connhcl without his morning’s draught, 
and assistance,^ except those afforded by a valiant “ I never lake one, sir,”. said Gleiivarloch. 

heart and a strong arm, experiences a sinking of ** Time to begin — time to h»‘gin/* answered* the 

the heart, a^msciousness of abaudoiimeut, which Duke. — “ Here, you old refuse uf Sathaii, go to our 
for a moment chills liis blood, and deprossds his palace, and fetch Lord Green’s morfiitig di'uught. 
natural gallantry of disposition. Let us sec — wliat Hliall it be, my lord 1 — a hum- 

But, if ^ sad roAections arose hi Nigel’s mind, he ming double pot of ale, with a roasted crab dancing 
had not time to Indulge them ; and, if he saw little in it like a wlierry above bridge 1 — or, hum — ay, 
prospect of lindiug friends in Alsatia, he found young men arc sweet-toothed — a quart of burnt 
that lio was not Ukcly to be solitary for lack of sack, with sugar and spice 1 — good agahist the fogs, 
viidters. . , , Or, what say you to sipping a gill of right distilled 

Ue had scarcely p.aced liis apartment for ten waters \ Conic, we will have them all, and you 
minutes, endeavouring to arrange liis ideas on the •sliall take your choice. — Here, yon Jezabel, let 
course which bo was to pursue on quitting Alsatia, Tim send tho ale, and the sack, and the iiipperkin 
when he was intorrupted by the Sovereign of that of doublo-distillcd, with a bit of diet-loaf, or somo 
quarter, the great Duke Hildebrod himself, before such trinket, ami score it to tlie new corner.” 
whose approach the bolts .and cliains of the miber’a Glcnvarlocli, bethinking liimsclf that it might be 
iwellmg fci:, or wjtlidrew, as ot their own accord ; us well to endure this fellow’s insolence for a brief 
and iKjth the folding leave* of the door were season, as to get into farther discrcditiible quarrels, 
opened, that ho m»gt4t r A\ himself into tlie house suffered him to take his own way, without inten-up- 
kT® liquor, a vessel to which ho lion, only observing, « You make yourself at home, 

Imro a considemble oulaard resemblance, botli in sir, in my apartment; but, for tho time, you may 
>iws, Btiape, c«.fiiplcx; and r mteuts. I use yoin> plcasiii'e. Meaiitinio, 1 would fain know 
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wliat lian pmciireil mo the honour of this iinoxpeeted 
visit 1” V 

“ You shall know that when old Deb has brought 
the liquor » 1 never speak of business dry-lipped. 
Why, how she drumbles — 1 warrant she stops to 
take a sip on tlie road, and tlien yon will think yon 
have had unchristian measure. — Tn the meanwhile, 
liK>k at that dog there — look Belacbub in the face, 
and tell me if you ever saw a sweeter beast — never 
Hew but at head in his life.*' 

• And, after this congenial panegyric, he was pro- 
ceeding with a tale of a dog and a bull, whidi 
threatened to be somewhat of the longest, when he 
was interrupted by the return of the old crone, and 
two of his own tapsters, bearing the various kinds 
of drinkables which he liad donianded, and which 


daughter has sharp ears, and sharp eyes enough, 
and it is of them that it is my business to speak.” 

“ Say away, then, sir,” said Nigel, edging hi^ 
chair somewhat closer to the Quicksand, ^'althoiigb 
I cannot concei^'o what business I have either with 
mine host or his daughter.” 

We will see tliat in a twinkling of a qiiart-ixit/’ 
answered the gracious Duke ; " and first, niy lord, 
you mast not think to danco in a net before old 
Jack Hildebrod, that has thrice your years o’er 
his head, and was born, like King Richard, with 
all his cye-teetli ready cut.” 

“ Well, sir, go on,” said Nigel. 

Why, then, iny lord, I presume to say, that, if 
you are, as I believe you are, that Lord Glenvar- 
loch whom all the world talk of — the Scotch gallant 


probably was the only &|tcciea of interruption he . 
would havo endured witli equanimity. 

When the cups and cans were duly arranged { 
upon the table, and when Deborah, wliom the ducal | 
generosity honoured with a penny farthing in the ' 
way of gratuity, had withdrawn with her satellites, ‘ 
the worthy potentate, having firat slightly invited 
Lord Glenvarloch to partake of the, liquor which ' 
he was to juiy for, and after having ohsorvrd, that, ^ 
excepting tlirco poached eggs, a pint of bastard, ' 
and a cup of clary, be was fasting from every thing , 
but sin, set himself seriously to rciiifoi'cc the radical ' 
inoistui'c. Glenvarloch had seen Scottisli lairds , 
and Dutch burgomasters at their potations ; but 
their exploits (though each might be tenn4||l^i : 
thii'sty generation) were nothing to tluise of Duke 
llildcbrnd, who seemed an absolute sand-bed, | 
capable of absorbing any given quantity of liquid, ! 
\>'Hhout being either vivified or overflowed. He 
drank off the ale to <[uonch a thirst which, as ho 
said, kept him iii a fever from morning to night, 
and night to morning ; tippled off the sack to cor- 
rect the crudity of the ale ; sent the spirits after 
the sack to keep all quiet, and then declared that, 
probably, he should not taste liquor till post meri- 
dum, unless it u-as in compliment to some especial 
friend. Finally, ho intimated that he was ready 
tu proceed on the business which brought him 
from home so early, a proposition which Nigel 
iHiadily received, though he could not help suspect- 
ing that the most important puriiose of Duke Hilde- 
brod’s visit was already transacted. 

In this, however, Cord Glenvarloch proved to 
he mistaken. Hildebrod, before opening what ho 
Irnd to say, made an accurate survey of the apart- 
ment, laying, from time to time, bis finger on his 
nose, and winking on Nigel with his single eye, 
while ho opened and shut tho doors, lifted Uic 
tapestry, which concealed, in one or two places, 
the dilapidation of time upon tho wainscoted walls, 
peeped into closets, and, finally, looked under the 
wd, to assui'o himself that tho coast was clear of 
Ustenem and interlopers. He then resumed his 
seat, and beckoned confidentially to Nigel to dniw 
his chair close to him. 

" 1 am well os I am, Mister Hildebrod,” replied 
the young lord, little disposed to encourage tho 
familiarity which the man endeavoured to fix ou» 
him ; but tlie undismayed Duke proceeded as 
follows : 

You shall panlon me, my lord — and I now 
give you the title right seriously — if 1 remiml 
you tliat our abaters may lie watched ; for tliougli 
uid Trapbfiis be as deaf* as Saint Paul’i^ yet liis 


that has spent all, to a thin cloak and a light purse 

— be not moved, my lord, it is so noised of you 

— men call yon the .sparrowhawk, who will fly at 
all — ay, were it in the very Park — bo not moved, 
my lord.” 

I am ashkmed, sirrah,” ^plied Glenvarloch, 

” that you should have power to move me by your 
insolence — but beware — and, if you indeed guess 
who 1 am, consider how long I may be able to en- 
dure your tone of insolent familiarity.” 

“ 1 crave pardon, my lord,” said Hildebrod, with 
a sullen, yet apologetic look ; ” I meant no harm | 
in speaking my poor mind. I know not what lionour 
thera ntay be in being familiar with your lordship, 
hut I judge there is little safety, for Lowestoffe is 
laid up in lavender only for having shewn you tho 
way into Alsntia ; and so, what is to come of those 
w'ho maintain you when you are here, or whether 
they %viU get most honour or most trouble by 
doing so, 1 leave wiUi your Uirdship’s better 
judgment.” 

I will bring no one into trouble on iny account,” 
said Lord Glenvarloch. “ I will leave Wliitofriar*! 
to-morrow, Nav, bv Heaven, 1 will leave it tin-, 
day.” 

“ You will have more wit in your finger, I trust,” 
said Duke Hildebrod ; “ li.‘%ten first to what 1 have 
to say to you, and, if honest Jack Hildebrod puts 
you not in the way of nicking them all, may ho 
never cast doublcte, or gull a greenhorn again ! 
And so, my lord, in plain words, you must wap 
and win,” 

“ Your words must be still plainer before I 
understand tliem,” said Nigel. ^ 

•yVliat the devil — a giiniestcr, one who deah 
witn the devil’s bones and the doctors, and not I 
understand pedlar’s Fi'ciich ! Nay, tluMi, I mn^ t i 
speak plain English, and that’s the siinplcron’s ' 
tongue.” I 

“ S|)cak, then, sir,” said Nigel ; “and 1 pray yon I j 
brief, for I have little more tiiiio to bestow on you.’* 
“Well, then, iny lord, to be brief, .'is \oii and 
the lawyers call it — 1 undei>tand yon have an 
estate in the north, which changes niastfU’s for want 
of the redoeining ready. — Ay, yon Htiirt, Imt yon | 
cannot danco in a net before me, os 1 said Iwfore ; l 
and so tho King runs the frowning humour on 
yon, and the Court vapours yon tJic go-by; and 
the Prince scowls at you fwm under bis nap ; ninl 
tlie favourite serves you out the puckerctl brow 
and the cohl shoulder ; and the favourite’s fa- 
vourite ” 

” To go no fartlier, sir,” interrupted Nigel, 
“siipposo all tins true— -ami what follows i” 
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■‘What follows i” ivturned Duke Niklfcbrotl. 
'* Marry, this follows, that you will owe gt>od deed, 
an well as i:'h:i 1 will, to him who shall put you in the- 
way to walk w ith your beaver voeked in the prcacnoo, 
IS an ye were Karl of Kihlaro ; hully the eourtiera; 
meet iho Priiifo’s biightin^ look with a Iwld hrow ; 
confront the favourite ; battle his deputy, and-—” 
“ 'J'his is all well,” said Nig^l ; •* but how is it 
to be acvoinpii&luHt T* 

“ IJy making thee a Prince of IVto, iny lord at 
the i:orthorii latitudcn ; pntppiiig thine old castle 
wiili ingots, — fertilizing thy failing fortunes with 
gold dust — it shall hut cost thee to put tliy baron’s 
coronet for a day or so on the hr<i\v»t of ati oM 
Caduea here, the man’s daiiglitor of the house, and 
tluui art master of a mass of ti*eiisure that shall do 

all J have said for thee, and ” 

“ What, you would have ino marry tliis old gen- 
tlewoman here, the (hiiigliter of niiiie host I” said 
Nigel, surpriseil and angry, yet uiialle m oiijiprese 
some desire to hmgli. 

“ Nay, my lord, 1 would have you marry fifty 
thou«sand good Aterliug pounds ; for that, and better, 
hath old Traplwis hoarded ; and thou »lialt do a 
deed of mercy in it to the old man, who will loce 
his gulden biuclts in some wor&e way — for now 
tliat he is welbnigh past his day of work, his da/ 
*|f payment is like to follow.” ' 

“ Tnily, this is a most uourte<iiis uJIit,” said Lord ' 
Glcnvarloch ; “ hut may I pi*ay of your candour, ' 
inoFt iiohle duke, to tell me wliy yon dispo^ie of a. 
ward of so much wealth on n sti'atigor like me, who 
may leave you to-morrow I” , 

“ ill sooth, niy lord,” said the* Duke, •* that tpiee- : 
lion smacks more of the wit of Llcanjeu’s oixliiiary, 
than any word 1 have yet heard your lortlsh ip speak, 
and reason it is you should he answered. Touching 
my peers, it is hut neces-sary m «»>•, that Mi‘%irc‘< 
Mardia Trapbois will none of thein, w hctlier cle- 
rical or laic. The captaiu hath asked her, so liatli. 
thu parstjn, but she w'iil none of them — she Iwlo: 
higher than cither, and U, lo 8:ty truth, a wuniaa 
of sense, and •‘o forth, ttaj jirofouiid, and of bpirii 
something too iiigh, to put up with greu'^y buff* otr 
rusty prunella. Fur ourselves, we need but hint 
that wo Itave a consort in the land of the living, and, 
what is more to purpose, Mrs M.’irtha kiio%v8 it. So, 
A') she will not lace hor kersey hood Mive w*ith a 
ij'iality binding, you, iny lord, must he the man, 
and must caijt’v off fifty thousand decu-^es, the spoils 
of live thousand bullies, cutters, and s|K:iidtl^jft8, 
— always deducting from Uic main sum some five 
thousand poonds for our juincely advice and cuun- 
Vmance, without which, as matters stand in Alsirtta. 
you would find it liard to win tLe pkite.” 

“ But lias your w'isdoni considered, sir,” replied 
Glenvarloch, “ how tliis wedlock can serve me in 
my present i Liergence I” 

As for diat, my lord,” said Duke lliMebrod, 
^‘if, with forty or fifty thousand pounds in your 
] touch, you cannot save yourself, you will deserve 
t>) lot.<* your head for your folly, aud your liand foi 
being close-fisted.” 

“ But since your goodness has taken uiy matters 
into fiucli bcriotin ooriK'de.'atiiou,*' coiittnned Ni]^b 
who conceited them w«*»a iic prudence in breaking 
wiili a mail, who, ui his way, lueauC him favour 
ratlior than olfciice, “ uuty be able to 

hdl me liow my ki?»»i»*ed will bv'* likely to rf^9eh'e 
cudi a bride as yo»i f'»comiii' mi to me ?” ' 


“ Touching that iimrUT, ray iiii*d, 1 have alwayt 
heard your coinitr\ im^n knew as well as utlicr folks 
on which side their bread was buttered. And, U‘uly 
s|K.*aking from report, 1 know no place wliere fifty 
tliousiiiitl {lountls — fifty thousand pounds, I say — 
will make a woman more welcome than it is likely 
to do in your ancieut kingdom. And, truly, saving 
the slighl twist in her shoulder, Mrs Martha Trap-' 
hois is a person of very aw'ful and iiiujestiu appear- 
iiiitfi*, ami may, for aught 1 know, be come of better 
blood chan any one wots of ; for old Tmpliuis looks* 
not over like to be her father, and her mother was 
a geiiemus, liberal hurt of woman.” 

** 1 utn ulruid,”* answered Nigel, “ tliat chance is 
rather Iihi vague to assure her a gracious reception 
into an tiuiuau'able house.” 

I “ Why, ilie.li, my lord,” replied Hildebrod, “ 1 
think it like site will l>e even with them ; fur 1 will 
venture to say, she has as much ill-iiatiire as will 
make her a match for your whole clan.” 

“ That may iucoiiveiueiioe me a little,” replied 
Nigel. 

‘<Not a whit — not a whit,” said the Duke, fertile 
ill expedieuts.;* if t)he slioiild liecuiiie rstlier info* 
Icrahiu, wdiich is not unlikely, your honourable 
house, which I presume to be a castle, lialli, doubt- 
less, both turrets and dungeons, aud ye may be- 
stow yuiir bi>iiuy bride in either tiie one or the 
oUier, and then you know you will ho out of hearing 
of her tongue, and she will be either above or below 
tkfcou tempt of your friends.” 

“ It is sagely couiiseltod,. most et|uitab)e sir,” 
replied Nigel, ” and such restraint w'ould be a fit 
fm*ed for her folly that gave me any |)ower over 
her.” 

“ You cmertiiiu the project tlien, my li/rd (” said 
Duke llildebrcHl. 

“ 1 must turn it in iny mind for twuiity-foui 
Inmrs,” said Nigel ; ” and I will pray you so b> 
onler mattera tliat 1 be not hirlhcr inteiTUpUsd by 
any visiters.” 

“We will utter an edict tf» secure your privacy,” 
-aid the Duke ; “ and you do not think,” he added, i 
iowi'rifig his voice to a coinmemal whisper, “ that 
ten tIuiUHaiid is too much to pay to the 3ovui*eign, 
in name of w'ardship I” 

Teu thousand !” said Lord Glcnvarloch ; *■ why, 
you said five tht«uHaiid but now.” j 

“ Aha I art avised of that (” said the Duke, touch- 
ing Uie bide ,of his Ufise with his finger ; nay, if 
VI >u have marked me so closely, you are Uiiii’king 
oil tile ease more nearly than 1 lielioved, till you 
trapped me. Well, well, we will not quarrel about 
the couflidcratioii, as old Trapbois would call it — 
do you will aud wear the dame ; it will be no hard 
uiatter witli your face aud figure, aud ( a ill take 
cure tliat no one interiupta you. 1 will have an 
f'dict from the Senate as mum as they meet for tlieii 
^ meridiem.” 

• So saying, Duke Hildebrod mok Ills Isav^. 

I I 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

I’tib Is the time— Heaven's maiden Minting 
Hath quittefl her high watch the leaser sgiunglci 
Are fKUing one by one ; give uic the ladder 
And the sliort lever — bid Anthony 
Keep witb his oorabine the wicket*gate ; 

And do thou bare thy knife and follow lue, 

‘ Fur we will in and du It — diukness like this 
Is dawning of our fortiipes, 

Oid rtay. 


j custom of Wliitcfriara, tnerunt was always }>ayable 
i per advance, although he never scrupled to let the 
I inuney lie tiU a week or fortnight, or even a mouth, 
' in the hands of any houuurable guest like Master 
Graluune, always upuu some reasonable eousidenir 
tion for tlie use. Nigel got rid of the old dotard’s 
intrusion, by throwing down two pieces of gold, and 
requesting the accoiiimodatioa of his present apart- 
ment for eight days, adding, however, be did not 
Uiink he should tarry so long. 

The miser, witli a sparkling eye and a trembling 
WiiicN Duke Hildebrod had witlidrawn, Nigel’s liand, clutclicd fast the proftered coin, and, having 
.irst impulse was an irresistible feeling to laugh at balanced the pieces with exquisite pleasure on tlie 
I he sage adviser, who would have thus connected ! extremity of his witliercd finger, began almost in- 
iiini wicli age, ugliness, and ill-temper ; but his next staiitly to shew that not oven the possession of gold 
thought was pity for the .unfortunate father and can g;ratify for mure than an instant tlie very heart 
ihuigliter, who, being tlie only persons possessed of ; tliat is most eager in the pursuit of it. First, the 
weiilth in this unhappy district, seemed like a wreck , pieces might light — with liasty hand he drew 
on the sea-bliore of a barbarous country, only sc- : a small pair of scales from his bosom and weighed 
cured from plunder for the nioineiic by tlie jexdousy | diein, fiitit together, then separately, and smiled 
of tlie ti'iljos among wlioni it liad been east. Neither > with glee as he saw them attain tlie due depression 
could he help being conscious that his own resi- \ in the balance — a circumstance which might add 
deuce here was upon cciiditions equally precarious, ‘ ‘ * 

and tliat he was coiisidei’ed by the Alsatians in tlie 
s:ime light of a godsend on the Curniali coast, or a 


to his profits, if it were true, as was currently 
ported, that little of tlie gold coinage was current in 
Aisatia in a perfect state, and that none ever left 


sickly but wcalUiy caravan travcUiiig through die ! tlie Sanctuary in tliat condition. 

.. ..r t i ii.. . i i._- .1 .. » 


Aiiotlier fear tlien occurred to tronble the old 
miser's pleasure. He liad been just able to oom- 
prelieiid that Nigel intended to leave tlie Friars 
bouiier tliiui the arrival of the term for which he 


wilds of Africa, and ciiiphatically termed by the 
nations of despoiters through whose I'eigions it 
passes, JJuwmala/ofig, whicii signifies a thing given ' 

to bo dcvoui'ed — - a common pi*ey to all iiieu. : 

Nigel had ahx*ady formed Ills own plan to extri- had deposited the rent. This might imply an ex- 
ciiU* himself, at wlnitsoever risk, from, his perilous ‘ pectaiiuii of refunding, which, as a Scotch wag said, 
and degrading situation; and, hi order that he might | of all Hpeeies of funding, jumped least in the old 
curry it into instant execution, he only awaited the \ geiitlcnmu’s humour. He was beginning to enter 
return of Lowestoffe’s messenger. He exi^cted \ a hypotlieticul caveat on tliis subject, and to quote 
him, however, in vain, and could only amuse bimself : several I'easous why no part of tlie money once 
by looking through sucli parts of liis baggage as ' coubigned as rooui-^ut, could be repaid back on 
had been sent to him from his former lodgU1g8,^ any pretence, witliout gi’cat hardship to tlie land- 
iii order to select a sinall packet of the iiiobt ucces- j lo^, when Nigel, growing impatient, told him that 
bary articles to take with him, in the event of his j the money was Id's absolutely, and without any 
quitting liis lodgings bcci’etly and suddenl^^ us bpeed ; intention on his part of resuming any of it — all he 
Hud privacy would, he foresaw, be particularly ne- j asked in return was tlie liberty of eifjoyiiig in pri- 
cessary, if he meant to obtain an interview with ] vatc die apartment he had paii^ for. Old Traplwis, 
the King, which was the course his spirit and hU j who had still at his tongue*b end much of the smooth 
interest alike detonuiutnl him to pureue. | language, by which, in his time, he had hastened 

While he was thus engaged, ho found, greatly to J the ruin of many a young spendthrift, began to 
liis satisfaction, that Master Lowestoffe liad trans- ! laiich out upon the noble and geueruus disposition 
mitted not only his rapirr and poniard, but a {.uur. ' of his new guest, until Nigel, growing impatient, 
of pistols, which he iiad used in travelling ; of a | took die old geiitlcinau by tlie hand, and geiiUy, 
smaller and more convenient size dian die large yet inesistibly, leading him to the^our of his 
petroiicls, or horse pistols, which w'eie dicii in com- | chan|bt}f» 1 '^*^ out, but witli such a decent and 
mou use, as being made for wearing at the girdle ' moderate exertion of his superior streiigdi, as to 
or ill die pockets. Next to having stout and friendly . render die action in no tdiape indecorous, and 
comrades, a man is chiefly iinboldetied by fliidiug ' fastening die door, began to do diat for hU pistols 
hiiusGlf well aniied in case of need, and Nigel, who ] which he had done fur his favourite bword. exaini- 
had thought with some anxiety on die liaes^ ot | iiing w'iUi care die flints and locks, and re viewing 
trusdiig his life, if attacked, to die protecdoii of die , die state of his small provision of anununitiun. 
clumsy weapon with which Lowestoife had equip])ed : Jii this operation he was a second dnie inter- 
him, in order to complete his disguise, felt an emo- \ rupted by a kuockiiig at his door — he called^ upon 
don of confidence approaching to triumph, as, draw- [ die person to enter, having no doubt that it was 
ing his owi good and well-tried rapier, he wiped It LowestoUe’s messenger xt length arrived. ^ it w^ 
%vidi his hii idkerchief, exainiued its point, bent it however, the uugnicious daughter of old 1 rapbo^ 
iiiice or twj to against the ground to prove its well- vvlio, muttering stniiethiug about her father's mis- 
Iviiow n ineM I, wd finally replaced it ui die scabbard, ptakc, laid down upon die table one of the pieces of 
die more hastily, tliat he hoard a tap at die door of gold which Nigel given to him, saying. 

Ills chamber, and had no mind to be found vapour- tliat what she rutaiiied was die full rent for the 
ing in tlie apartment with Ida sword drawn. term ho had specified. Nigel replied, he had paid 

It waa his old host who entered, to teU him widi die money, and Iiad no desire to receive it a^aui. 
many cringes tliat the price of hie apartment was **Do as you will with it, theD,*| replied his has- 
!o bo a crown per diem ; and tfaa^ acooediog to d/e toss, ** for Uiere it lies, and sliall lie for me. If you 
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u.ru tool euougli to puy iiioi'e than is reason, my 
father shall nsit hi? knave enough to take it.** 

“ But your father, mistress,*’ said Nigel, “ your 
father toiil me ** 

" Oh, my father, my father,*’ said she, iiitcr- 
nipting him, — “ my father managed these affairs | 
while he was able — I manage them now, and that j 
may in the long run be as well for both of us.” j 
She then looked on the table, and observed the ' 
aeanons. ! 

** "\'iiu lia^'o anns, I .see,” she said ; ** do yon i 
know how to use them ?” ; 

“ 1 .should do so, mistress,” replied Nigel, “ for j 
it has been my occupation.” t 

” You arc a soldier, then !” she demanded. ! 
“ No farther as yet, than as every gentleman of i 
my country i.s a soldier.*' 

“ Ay, that is your point of honour — to cut the 
tliroats of the poor — a pntper gentlcinan-likc occu- 
pation for those who sliould protect them !” 

“ I dt» not deal in cutting Uiroats, inistre.ss,” re- 
plied Nigel ; ” but I carry armn to defend myself, 
and iiiy country if it needs me.” 

“ Ay,” replied Martha, ** it is fairly wonletl ; but 
men say you are as prompt as others in petty 
brawls, wlici*e neither your safety nor your country 
IS in hazard ; and that, had it not been so, you j 
would not have been in tlic Sanctuary to-ilay.” ; 

“ Mistress,” returned Nigel, “ I should labour in 
vain to make you understand that a man’s honour, ' 
which is, or shouid be, dc.ircr to him than lits life, 
may often cniU on and compel us to hazard our own j 
lives, or those of others, on what wotild otherwise 
fleoin trifling contingencies.” I 

“ God’s law s:vys nought of that,” said the female ; j 
** I liave only read there, iliat thou slialt not kill. | 
But 1 have neither time nor inclination to preach | 
CO you— you will find enough of fighting here if i 
you like it, and well if it come not to seek you %\lieii ' 
you are least prepared. Farewell for the present | 
— the char-woman will execute your commands for 
your meals.” 

She left room, just a.s Nigel, provoked ,nt her 
assuming a superior tone of judgment and of cen- 
sure, w'as about to be so superfluous, as to enter 
into a dispute with an old pawnbroker’s daughter 
on the subject of the point of honour. He smiled 
at himself for the folly into which the spirit of self- 
vindication liad so nearly hurried him. 

Lord Gicirai'loch then applied to old Deborah 
the char-woman, by whose iiitcrincdiatioii he was 
provided with a tolerably decent dinner ; and the 
only embarrassment which he cxperie.nced, was 
; from tlie almost forcible entry of the old dotard his 
! landlord, who insisted upon giving his nssintance 
at laying the cloth. Nigel had some difliciiUy to 
' prevent In u from dis])lacing his oi'ins and some 
I papers which w*ere lying on tlic amaJl table at which 
’ he had been sitting ; and nothing .short of a stern 
and positive injunction to tlie contrary could criOi- 
■ pel him to use another board (tliough there were 
two in the room) for Uie purpose of laying the 
doth. 

Havl.ig at length obligcil him to relinquish Iii?^ 
purpose, he coo'd not hplp cdi.'scpving that the eyes 
of the old di uivw se sined still anaioiisly fixed upon 
the small table on which lay his sword and pistols ; 
and tliat, amickt all the little duties which lie seemed 
officionsl^ aaxii.ts to ronlcrfo his guest, he took 
V eveiy opportunity of lo king towards and approacli- 
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ing these objects of his attention. At length, wiiec 
Trapbois thought ho had completely avoided the 
notice of his guest, Nigel, t1u*ongli the observation 
of one of the ci*aclvcd inirrui'S, on which channel of 
comtnuiiicatioii the old man had not calculated, 
beheld him actually extend his liand tow'urds the 
table in question. Ho thought it iiniieceK«*ary to 
use farther ceremony, hut telling his landlord, in a 
stern voice, that he permitted no one to touch' his 
arms, he comniaiidcd him to leave the apartment. 
The old usun^r coiiimonccd a maiindcriiig sort m' 
apology, ill which all that Nigel distinctly appro- 
hendcMl, was a frequoiit repetition of the word con- 
iUierntion, and which did not seem to him to require 
any othtn* answer than a reiteration of his com- 
mand to him to leave the apartment, iipdn |min of 
woir«c consoqiicnces. 

The ancient Hebe who acted as Lord Glcnvar- 
loch’s cnp-bearer, took his part against the intrusion 
of the still more antiquated Ganymede, and insisted 
on old Trapbois leaving the room instantly, me- 
nacing him at the same time with her mistress’s 
displeasure if he remained there any longer. The 
old man seemed more under |>otticoat government 
dmn any other, for the threat of the char- woman 
produced giv.ator effect upon him than the more 
formidable displeasure of Nigel. He withdrew 
grumbling and muttering, and f.ord Glenvarloch 
heard him bar a large door at the nearer end of 
the gallery, which .served as a division betwixt the 
other parts of tlio extensive mansion, and the apart- 
ment occupied by his guest, which, as the reader 
is aw'aro, had its access from the landing-place at 
the head of the grand 8tairca.se. 

Nigel accepted the careful sound of tlio bolts and 
bars as they w*crc severally drawn by the tumbling 
liaiitl of old Tnipbois, as an omen that the senior 
did not mean again to revisit him in the course of 
the evening, and heartily rejoiced that ho was at 
length to be left to uninterrupted srditndo. 

The old woman nsked if there was aught else to 
be dune for Iris accoimnodutioii ; and, indeed, it had 
hitherto seemed as if the pleasure of serving him, 
nr more properly the reward which she exfiectcd, 
li.vl renewed her youth and activity. Nigel desired 
to have candles, to have a fire lighted in his apart- 
ment, and a few fagots placed beside it, that ho 
might feed it from time to time, ns he began to 
feel the chilly effects of the damp and low situation 
of the bouse, close as it was to the Thames. Hut 
while the old woman was absent upon Ins errand, 
he began to think in what way he should pass the 
long solitary evcniii" with which he was Bireateiiod. 

His own reflections promised to Nigel little 
amusement, and less applause. He had considered 
his own iKirilous situation in every light in which 
it could M viewed, and foresaw as little utility as 
comfort in resuming the survey. To divert the 
current of his ideas, books were, of course, tlio 
readiest re.source ; and altliough, like most of us, 
Nigel had, in his time, Kaiintcred through large 
libraries, and even spent a long time lliere with- 
out greatly disturbing their learned contents, he 
was now in a situation where the possession of a 
volume, even of very inferior merit, becomes n real 
treaHurc. The old housewife returned shortly after- 
wards with fagots, and some pieces of half-bunit 
wax-candles, the perquisites, probably, real or 
usurped, of sonic experienced groom of tlie chain- 
bees, two of which slie placed in large brass candle- 
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of diffei'eiit sliapfs and patterns, and laid 
the others on tlie table, Uiut Nigel might renew 
them fnnii time to lime os tlicy burnt to Uic socket. 
She heard with interest Lord Gleuvarloch's request 
to Itave a book — any sort of book — to pass away 
the night withal, and I'eiuriiod for answer, that sho 
knew of no other books in the house than her 
young mistress’s (as site always denominated Mis- 
tress Martlia Traphois) Bible, which the owner 
l^would not lend ; and her Master's Whetstone of 
Witte, being tlie second part of Aritbinetic, by 
Robert Reciird, with Uic Cossike Practice and Rule 
of Equation ; whicli promising volume Nigel de* 
dined to borrow. She otTered, however, to bring 
some ho?)k.s from Duke liildebrod — who soiue- 
tiines, good gentleman, gave a glance at a book 
when thu State alhiirs «>f Alsatia left him as much 
leisure.” 

Nigel embraced the proposal, and his unwearied 
Iris scuttled away on Uiis second cinbashy. She 
returned in a short time wiili a tatteixul quarto 
volume under her arm, .iiid a pottle of sack in her 
j hand ; for tlie Duke, judging that mere leading 
was dry work, had sent tire wine by way of Sjiuce 
to help it down, not forj^cttiiig to add tlic price to 
the morniug's score, w’hicli he had already run up 
against tlie stranger in the Sanctuiu:y. 

Nigel seized on thu book, and did not refuse the 
wine, thinking that a glass or two, as it really 
proved to bo of good quality, would bo no bad 
interlude to his studies. He diMnisscd, with thanks 
and assurance of reward, tlie poor old drudge who 
had been so zealous in his service; trimmed his 
tire and candles, and placed the easiest of tlic old 
arin-cliaii's in a coiiveiiieiit posturo betwixt the tii-o 
and the table at wliicli lio had diued, and which 
now supported the measure of sack and the lights ; 
and thus acconipaiiyiiig Ills studios with such lu.\u- 
rious appliances us were in Ins power, he began to 
examiou tlie only vuluine with which the duc;il 
library of ALsiitia had been able to supply him. 

The contciics, though of a kind generally inter- 
esting, were not well calculated to dispel the gloom 
by which he was sun'ouiided. The book was en- 
titled, ** God’s Uevenge against Murther not, as 
tiio biblioinaiiical reader may easily coiijecttu'c, 
the work which llcyiiolds published under tliat 
imposing name, but one of a much earlier date, 
printed and sold by old Wolfe ; and which, could a 
copy now bo found, would sell for much moi'o than 
itH weight ill gold.' 

Nigol had soon enough of the doleful tales which 
the book contains, and kttempted one or two other 
modes of killing the cveiiiiig. He looked out at 
window, but the night was rainy, witli gusts of 
wind ; ho tried to coax the iu*e, but tlic fagots were 
green, ajid smoked without burning ; and os he was 
naturally temperate, he felt his blood somewhat 
heated by the canary sack which ho had already 
drunk, and hod no fartlier inclination to that pas- 
linic. lie next atteiiipLcd to compose a memorial 
addressed to the King, in which he set fortli his 
case and his grievances ; but, sjkicdily stung with 
the idea tliat his suppli^tion would heltrcatcd witli 
scorn, he Aung the sci-oll into tlio Are, and, in a sort 

» Only thwe coplM are known to axUt ; ono In tlio llbrory 
Bt KeiinMUhotr. aiid iwo-ono foied and cropiied, the otiicr 
tiill and in good condition -^botl) In the potseeslon of an emi- 
nent mwuber of the ICoiburgh bit CArraix 
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of desperation, resumed the book which lie had laid 

auhlft. 

Nigel became more intei*cstGd in the volume at 
tlie second than at tlic Hi’s! attempt which he made 
to peruse it. Tlie narratives, strange and sliocking 
as they were to human feeling, possessed yet tlie 
interest of sorcery or of fascination which rivets 
tlie attention by its awakening horrors. Much was 
told of the strange and horrible acts of blood by 
which men, setting nature and hiiiuanity alike at 
dcAaiice, liad, for the thirst of revenge, Uie hist of 
^old, or Aie cravings of irregular ambition, broken 
into the tabernacle of life. Yet more suriirisitig 
and mysterious tales were recounted of the mode 
ill which such deeds of blood had come to be 
discovered and revenged. Auiinals, irrational ani- 
mals, had told tlie secret, and birds of the air had 
: curried the matter. The elements had seemed to 
betray the deed wliich had polluted them — eartli 
had ceased to support the murderer's steps. Are 
to warm his frozen limbs, water to refresh his 
parched lips, air to relieve his gasping lungs. AIL 
ill short, bore evidence to tlic homicide's guilt. In 
other circumstances, the crimiiiars own awakened 
; con.scicuco pursued and brought him to justice; 
: and ill some naiTatives the grave was said to have 
i yawned, that the ghost of the siiffei*cr might call 
I for revenge. * 

i It was now wearing late in tlie night, and tlie 
' book was still in Nigel's hands, wdieii Aie tapestry 
which hung behind him Aapped against the wall, and 
the wind produced by its motion waved the Aanieof 
the caudles by which he was reading. Nigel started 
and turned round, in that excited and irritated state 
I of mind which arose from the nature of his studies, 
I especially’ at a i>eriod wh^n a certain degi*ec of 
j su|>cr&tition was inculcated as a poiut of religiniia 
1 faith. It was not without emotion Uiat he saw the 
I bloodless countenance, meagi’e form, and ghastly 
aspect of old Trapbois, oiico more in Uic very act 
of extending bis witliercd band towards the table 
w'liicli supported his arms. Couviuced by this un- 
timely apparitleii tliat something evil was meditated 
towards him, Nigel sprang up, seized his sword, 
drew it, and, placing it at the old luaii’s breast, 
demanded of him what he did in his apartment at 
so untimely au hour. Trapbois shewed ucitber fear 
iiur surprise, and only answered by some iiiiperfeci 
expressions, intimaAiig he woidd part with liis life 
ratlicr than witli his pro|>erty ; and Hbrd Glenvar- 
loeh, strangely euibaiTasm, knew not. what to thuik 
of the iiitiiider's motives, and still less how to^ get 
rid of liim. As lie again tried tlie means of iuii- 
luidatioii, he was surprised by a second apparition 
Amui hehiud the tapestry, in the person of the 
daughter of Trapbois, bearing a lamp in her h^id. 
Slie also seemed to possess her father's insensibility 
to danger, for, coining close to Nigel, sho pushed 
aside impetuously his naked sword, and even at- 
tempted to take it out of his hand. 

“ For shame,” slie said, «your sword on a man 
of eighty yoai-s and more ! — this the honour of a 
Scotdsli geiiilciuaii ! — give it to me to make a 
spindle of !” ... 

“ Stand hack,” said Nigel ; “ 1 mean your father 
no iiijm'y — but I wUl know’ wliat has caused him 
to prowl this whole day, and even at this late hour, 
around niy aims.” „ , . 

Your arms !” repeated she ; “ alas ! young man, 
the whole arms in the Tower of liOndon arc of little 
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value to him, in coinpariMm of tliie miserable pieee 
of goW wbicii 1 b.'ft this morning on the t'lble of 
t young spendtlirift, too careless to put what be- 
longpil hi him into bis own puree.’* 

So saying, she sbeweil the piece of gold, whieh, 
still remaining on the table wbci’e she bad left it, 
had been the bait that attracted oM 'I’rapljois so 
frefjnently to the spot; and wliieb, even in the 
siloneeof the night, had so dwelt on his itnagina- 
tion, that he had ma«le use <if a pnvate passai^e 
long disused, to enter his guest's apurtniotit, in 
j order to possess hims<df of the tro.i«-«re during Ids 
slumbers, lie now exclaimed, at the highest tones 
of his crocked and feeble voice — 

“ It if niine — it is mine ! — he gave it to me fi'»r 
a consideration — I will die ^•re I part with my 
property !** 

it is indeed Ids own, mistress,” f aid Xigcl, “and 
1 do entreat yon will restore it to the pei*^im on 
whom 1 have heatoweil it, and h't nu* ha\c my 
j apartment in qidot.” 

I ** 1 will account with yon for it. then,’* said tin* 

. maiden, reluctantly giving to her father the morsel 
I of Mammon, on which he darted as if Ids bony 
Angers had been the t-dons of a hatvk seizing ilr- 
prey ; and then mating a ooiittMited imittering and 
mnnibling, lika uii old dog after be lias hreii fed, 
and just when be is wheeHiig himself thrice round 
for the purpose of lung tlown, he followed hi.s 
daughter l»eldnd the tapestry, through a little slid- 
ing-door, which was perceived when the hangings 
were drawn apart. 

“ This shall l»e properly fa«fcned to-morr<iw,*’ said 
tlie daughter to Xig«»l, speaking in such a tone 
that her father, deaf, aiul engit>ssed by Ids acqui- 
sition, could not hear lyr ; “ to-night I will coritinne 
to watch him closely — f wish y<in good repow*.” 

These few words, proiioniicefi in a tone of more 
civility tlian she ha*i yet made use of towarils her 
lodger, contained a wish which was not to be ac- 
complished, altlioiigh her guest, pre.sently after her 
j departure, retired to bed. 

I There was a ..iight. fever in Nigel’s blood, occa- 
■ sioned by Iho vurir)u.s events of the evening, which 
i put him, as the phrase is, beside his rest. Per- 
I plexing and painful thoughts rolled on his mind 
: like a ^oublcrl stream, an<l the more he laboured 
I to lull lumsclf -to shmilier, the fartlicr he seemed 
j iVom attain!^ his object, lie tried all the rcBoiirc«‘S 
common in ^leh caw^s; k«‘pt counting fmm one to 
a thousand, until his head w'as giddy — he watclieil 
the embers of the wood tii'o till his eyes were dazzled 
— he listened to the dull moaning of the wiinl, the 
sw'inging and civ^king <tf signs wlucli yirojcctcd 
I from tliC IionscH, and the baying of here and then* 
t homeless dog, till Iiis very ear was weary. 
Suddenly, ho-vever, amid this monotony, came 
a sound which stirtleri him at once. It was a fe- 
male shriek. He sat up in his lied to listen, then 
; remembered he was in Alsatia, whoi*c firawls of 
' every sort were current among llie uiirnly inh.'ibi- 
; tents. Hut another scre.'im, and Another, and 
another, euceeede<l' so close, that he wjw eertnin.^ 
; dioiigh the itoise was rf-mote ami sounded stiAed, 

; H must be in the a* J»ou^ with bimscif. 
i Nigel jumped up fiit«<:ily, put on a part of bis 
clotlies, seissed liis aword and pistolH, and ran to the 
door of his eliarnbc’’. ifert' no plainly beard the 
screams redouhicd, and, as lir ;#6ught, the sounds 
j^mCfroni the lu nrer’s nria:tincnt. All access tr» 


! tlie gallery tvos effectually excluded by the intei*- 
I mediate door, which tlie brave young loril shook 
I widi eager, hiit vain impatience. Hut the secret 
' ptissage occnrrei] suddenly to his recollection, lie 
hastened back to bis room, and snccccdetl with 
I some difficulty in lighting a candle, powerfully agi- 
tated by bearing the cries repeated, yet still more 
afraid lest they should sink into silence. 

lie inishcd along the narrow and winding en- 
trance, guided by tlie noise, which now burst rnorq 
wihlly on his ear ; and, while he descended a n.vn’ow 
staircase which terminated the passage, he heard 
the sAAcd voices of men, encouraging, as it seented 
. each other. — “ I) — n her, strike her down — siltMici* 

' hep — beat her brain.s out !” — while the %’oice of 
bis hostess, though now almost cxliausted, w-as re- 
peating the ery of “ murder,” anrl “ help.” At the 
hfit^om of the staircase was a small door, whieh 
gaw way before Nigel as lie precipitatod himself 
upon the scene of action, — a cocked pistol in oic 
' linnd, a candle in the other, and his naked swoni 
' iiniler his arm. 

I Two riffiiiins had, with JTcat difficulty, over- 
powered, or, rather, wen' on the point t>f iiverpowcr- 
ing, the daughter of Traphois, whose resistance 
apjieareil t/) have been mo**! ilesperate, for the floor 
was covered with fragments of her clothi*s, and 
handfuls of her h:iir. It appcarnl that her lif«* 
was aUmt to he the price •)! her defence, for one 
villain had drawn a long el.a^p-knife, when they 
were surprised by the entrance of Nigcd, wlio, n*‘ 
they turned towards him, shot the felhjw with the 
knife tlead on the spot, ami, when the other ad- 
vancod to him, hurled the candlestick at his head, 
ami then attacked him with his sword. It wa.s 
dark, save some pale moonliglit from the window; 
and the ruffian, after firing a pistol without effect, 
and fighting a traverse or two wiUi his sword, loft 
I heart, niiide for the window, leaped over it, an<l 
ese.ajied. Nigel fired his reriiaining pistol after him 
at a ventiii*e, and then ealled for light. 

“ There is light in the kitchen,” answered Mar- 
tha TraplKiis, with moi-e prosenee of mind than 
could have been expocled. “ Shiy, you know not 
the w'ay ; I will fetcli it myself. — Oh I my father 

— my poor father ! — I knew it would come to this 

— and all along of the accursed gold ! — They have 
MiTitoKRRn him !” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Deatti findf us 'nifd our plnyitiingfl — fin.'itchos iii. 
Awn prnra r.iirau inlglit do n wnytvan) child. 

From ull our toys and baiihlo^ Hid roiigli call 
nnloosra nil our favoiirito tica on earlli ; 

And well if tlicv arc such a« may he answer'd 
In yonder world, where all m jiidt'ed of tnily. 


It was a ghastly scene which opened, upon 
.\fartha Traphois’s return with a light. Her own 
haggard and austere feature* were e.xaggerated by 
all the desperatibn of grief, tear, and passion — 
but tlie latter was preiloiiiinant. On the floor lay 
tlie body of the robber, who had expired without a 
groan, while his blood, flowing plentifully, bad crim- 
soned all around. Anotlier body lay also there, 
on which the unfortunate woninn precipitated her- 
self in agony, for jt was that of her unhappy fatlier 
In the next moment she started np, and exclaim- 
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in< — “ Thrre may be life yot !’* strove t»» mwe tlie 
body. Nisei went to her assiotaiice, but not without 
a glance at the open window; which Martha, as 
acute aa if undisturlied either by pamion or terror, 
failed not to interpret justly. 

“ Fear not,” she cried, ** fear not ; they are base 
Cf> wards, to whom courage is aa much unknown 
ns *tnercy. ff f had had w'capons, f could have 
defended myself against tlicrn without assistance 
or prr^tection. — Oh 1 my pw*r father ! protection 
comes to<i late for tliis cold and stitf eor|jse. — He 
is dead — dead !” 

While she spoke, they were attempting to rnise 
the dead body of the ohl miser ; hut it was evident, ! 
even frem the feeling of the inactive weight ainl 
rigid joints, that life had foi*saken her station. Nigel j 
lo<»kcd for a wound, hut saw none. The danghtc^r 
of the deceased, witli more presence of mind than , 
a daughter could at the time have been Hiijtpos<*il 
capable of exerting, discovered the instrument of 
his niiinler — a sort of scarf, whieh had been drawn 
so tight round his tliroat, as to stifle his cries for 
assistance in the first instance, and afterwards to 
extinguish life. 


“You are riglit,” she said, somewhat eontetep. 

I tuously, “ajid have ventured already more than 
I ever I expecteii of man. Go, and sliift for your- 
; self, since tliat is your purpose — leave me to my 
^ fate.” 

I Without stopping for needless expostulation. 

I Nigel hastened to his own room through the secret 
passage, furnished himself with the ammunition lie 
sought for, and returned with the same celerity ; 
wondering himself at the accuracy with which be | 
achieved, in the dark, all the meandcrings of the 
passage which he had traveled only once, and tliat I 
in a moment of siudt violent agitation. | 

He found, on his return, the unfortunate woman ; 
standing like a stiitiic by the body of her father, < 
which she had laid straight on tlie floor, having 
covered the face viith the skirt of his gown. She 
testified neither surprise nor pleasure at Nigel’s 
return, but said to him calmly — “ My moan la 
made — my soi'row — all the sorrow at least that 
man shnil ever have noting of, is gone past ; but 1 
will have justice, and the bajse villaJn wlio murdered 
this pour defeueclesa old man, when be had not, by 
the course of nature, a twelv'emoii til’s life in him. 


She undid the fatal noose ; and, laying the old 
man’s body in the arms of Lord Glonvsudocli, she 
ran for water, for spirits, for essences, in the vain 
hope that life might be only suspended, 'fliat hope 
proved indeed vain. She chafed bis temples, raised 
his lioail, loosened bis night«gowii, (for it seemed 
as if he had arisen from i)cd np»»n hearing the en- 
trance of the villains,) and, finally, oficiicd, with 
ditficnlty, his fixed and closcly-cleiiched hands, 
from one of which dropped a key, from the otlier 
the very piece of gold about wdiich the uiihappy 
man had been a little before so anxious, and wiiieb 
probably, in the impaii'ed state of his mental 
faculties, he was disposed to defend with as despe- 
rate energy as if its amount had been necessary to 
bis actual exisUmce. 

“ It is in vain — it is in vain,” said the daughter, 
desisting from her fruitless att<*nipts to recall the 
spirit wliicli had been efiV'Ctually dislodged, for the 
neck had been twisted by the violence of tlie mur- 
derers ; “ Jt is in vain — he is murdered — I always 
knew it would be thus ; and now 1 witness it i” 

She then snatched up the key and the piece of 
money, but it was only to dash them again on the 
floor, as she exclaimed, “ Accursed be ye both, for 
yon are the causes of tins deed !” 

Nigel would have spoken — would have n*iiiindc<l 
her, that measures should be instantly taken for 
the pursuit of the murderer who bad escaped, as 
well as for her own eeciirity against his return ; 
but she internipted him sharply. 

“ Be silent,” slie said, ” be silent. Think you, 
the thoughts of my own heart are not enough to 
distract me, and with such a sight as tin’s before 
met f say, be silent,” she said again, and in a yet 
stenier tone — •* CaJi a daughter listen, and her 
father’s murdered corpse lying on her knees !” 

Lord Gletivarloch, however overpowered by the 
energy of her grief, felt not the less the embarrass- 
ment of his own situation. He had discharged both 
his pistols— the robber might return — he had 
probably otlier assistants besides ftie man wdio bad 
fallen, and it si'emed to him, indeed, as if be had 
heard a muttering beneath tlie windows. He ex- 
plained hastily to his companion the necessity of 
procuring ammunition. ' 


shall not cumber the earth lung after him. Stran- 
ger, whom Heaven has sent to forw'ard the revenge 
res«;rvfd f»ir this action, go to Hildebrod's — tliere 
they arc awake all niglit in their revels — bid him 
conic hither — he is bound by his duty, and dare 
not, and shall not, refuse his assistant, which he 
knows well 1 can rewai’d. Why do ye tarry ?— go 
instantly.” 

“ I would.” said Nigel, “ but I am fearful of lea* 
ving yon alone ; the villains may return, and — 

“ True, most true,” answrered Martha, “ be may 
return ; and, though 1 care little for his murdering 
me, he may possiess himself of what has most 
tempted him. Keep this key and this piece of gold ; 
they are botli of .iin|)ortan(« — defend your life if 
assailed, and i^ 3'ou kill the villain I will make you 
rich. I go niywdf to call for aid,” , 

Nigel w'oiild have rcinoiistrated with her, but she 
bad departed, and in a moment he heard the Jiouse- 
door clank behind her. ^'or an insLuit he thought 
of following her ; but upon recollection that the dis- 
tance was blit siiui’t lietwjxt the tavern of liilde- 
brod and the house of Tiapbois, he concluded tliat 
she knew it belter than he — incniTcil little danger 
in passing it, aiul that be would do well in the mean- 
while to remain on the watch as she tt«cominenclcd. 

It was no {deasant situation for one unused to 
such scenes to remain in the apartment with two 
dead liodies, recently those of living and breathing 
men, who had both, within the space of less tliaa 
half an hour, suffcrenl violent death ; one of tLom 
by the bond of the asHiissin, the other, \vliose blood ; 
sUll continued totlo%v from the wound in histliro.1, 
and to flood all around him, b}' the s|i«Tfator s ow 
deed of violence, lliougb of jnsiicc. 1 le turned hm 
face from those wretched rcl'cs of ryiortaJity with a 
feeling of disgust, mingled with siipcrstitiun ; and 
he fouini, when he Iwul ilune so, that tlie conscious- 
ness of tlic presence ol' tl h‘.‘*c ghastly objects, though 
unseen bv him, rciidcivd him more uncomfortable 
tlian even when lie liatl liis eyes fixed upon, uid 
iidlcctcd hv, the cold, staring, lifeless eyeballs of 
the deceafMjd. I'aiicy also played hep usual sport 
with him. He now tliougbt he heard tlie well-worn 
dam.osk nigiifgvjwn uf the deceased usurer rustle ; 
anon, that he h^ard the Hlaiightered bi*avo draw up . 
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hit» log, the boot svratcliiug tlie floor as if lie was to have coino by tbcir end. The circuinstauoe ot 
about to rise ; aiiJ again lie deemed ho heard the the sash did not escape the learueil judge, and, 
footsteps .ind th«; \%hisper of the returned rufiiau liaviiig listened to all tliat could be heard or con- 
under the window from he had lately escaped, jectuitd on the subject, and collected all particulars 
’i'u face the* hi'-t and most real danger, and to parry of evidenc'o which apjieared to bear on Uie bloody 
the tenia's which the other class of feelings weru transaction, he commanded the door of tlio apart- 
likc to impress iijioii him, Nigel went to the window, ment to be lockeil until next morning ; and earry- 


j uiid was iniicli cheered U> observe the light of sevu- iiig tlie unfortunate daughter of tlie inurdei'cd man 
ral torches illuminating the street, and followed, into tJio kitchen, where tliere was no one in pre* 
as the iiinrnmr of voices denoted, by a number of seiice but Lord Glenvarloch, ho asked her gravely, 

I persons, armed, it would seem, with firelocks and whether she siispcctod no one in particular of hav-* 
iuilberds, and attendant on liildebrod, who (not in ing committed the deed. 

his fantastic office of duke, but in that which he ^ Du tfou suspect no one ('* aiiswcml Marilia, 
ically po.ssessed, of bailiff of the liberty and siuictu- looking fixedly on him. 

ury of Whitefriars) was on his. way .to inquire into “ Perliiips 1 may, mistress ; but it is part to 
the crime and its circumstances. ask questions, yours to answer them. That *8 tlie 

It was a strange and melancholy contrast to see rule of the game.*' 
thcM debauchees, disturbed in the very dcptli of ‘****lieii 1 susficct him who wore \ondor sash, 
their midnight revel, on tlicir arrival at such a Do uiit you know whom I mean I” 
scene as this. They stared on each other, and on “ ^Vhy, if you c.all on me for hououi’s, I must 
the bloody work before them, with lacklustre eyes; needs say I liave seen Captain Peppcrcull Jiaveoiie 


ing committed the deed. 

Do you suspect no one ('* aiiswcix'd Manila, 
looking fixedly on him. 

Perhaps 1 may, iiiisti'css ; but it is ig^' pan to 
ask questions, yours to answer them. That ’s tlie 
rule of the gaine.’* 

‘^'I'lieii 1 susficct him who wore \ondor sash. 
Do Uiit you know w hoin 1 mean T* 

*<\Vhy, if you c.all on me for hououi’s, I must 
needs say I liave seen Captain Peppcrcull Jiaveoiie 


staggered with uncertain steps over hoai*ds slippery of such a fashion, ;uid he was not a man to change 
with blood ; tlieir noisy brawling voices sunk into his suits often.*' 

stammering whispers ; and, with si»irit» quelleil by « Send out, then,** said Martha, “ and have him 
what they saw, while their brains wore still stupified apprehended." 


i by the liquor which they had drunk, they seemed 
I like men walking in their sleep. 

I Old Hildebrod was an exception to tlie geiiei^al 
I condition. That seasoned cask, however finl, was 
‘ at all times capable of motion, when there occurred 
I ii motive siiflicieiitly sti'ung to set him a-rolliiig. He 


“ If it is he, he will l>e far by this time ; but 1 
will connnuniealcw’itli the higher powers," answered 
the judge. 

^ You would have him escape," resinned she, 
fixing her eyes on him sternly. 

" By cock and pie," replied lllhlebrod, “did it 


I seemed much shocked at what he beheld, and jiis | depend on me, the iiiurdcringcut'tliiixit should hang 
1 proceedings, in consequence, had more in them of as higli as ever Hainan did — but let me take my 
regularity and propriety, than he might have been • time. He h:is friends among us, that you wot well; 
supposed capable of exhibiting a\»oii any occu.mou j ami all that should assist me, arc as drunk as 
whatever. The daughter w;v6 fiist exainincil, and j fiddlers." 

stated,with wonderful accuracy and distincliJChH, the “ 1 will have revenge—- I ir<7/ liave it," re|>eatcd 
manner in which she had been ahirmed with a noise 1 she ; “ ami take heed you trifle not witli mo." 
of straggling and violence in her fatlicr's ajiart- I “ Trifie 1 1 would sooner trifle with a slie>bear the 
ment, and that tlie more readily, because she was . minute after they had baited her. 1 tell you, mis- 
w'atching him on account of some alarm concerning • tress, be but patient, ami we will have him. I 
his heMth. On her entrance, she had seen her fa- i know' all his haunts, and ho cannot forbear them 
tiler sinking unde the strength of two men, upon lung; and L will have trap-doors open for liiiii. You 
whom slie rushed with all the fury she wascajiablu ■ cannot want justice, .mistress, for you have the 
of. As their faces were blackened, and their figures means to get it." 

I disguised, she could not pretend, in the hun-y of a “ They who help me in my revenge,” said Martha, 

I moment so dreadfully agitating, to distinguish either “ shall share these means.** 
j of them as persons whom site liad seen before. She Enough said," replied Hildebrod ; “ and new 
remembered little more except the firing of shots, I would Have you go to inv house, and get soine- 
until she fousd herself alone with her guest, and ' tiling hot — you will be but drearv here by your- 
saw tliat tbe ruffians had esea|icd. I self." 

Lord Glen varloch told his story as we have given I “1 will send for the old char-woman," replied 
it to the reader. The direct evidence thus received, • Martha, “and we have the stranger gentleman 
HOdebrod examined the premises. He found that besides." ' 

the villains ha«l made tlieir entrance by the window , “ Umpli, umph — the stranger gcntleiiinii *” said 

out of whicii tlie survivor had made his escape ; Hildebrod to Nigel, whom he drew a little apart 
yet it seemed siugular tliat they sliould have done “ 1 fancy the captain has made tiio su-anger genUe- 
so, as it was secured with strong iron bars, which ! man's fortune when he was making a bold dosli 
old IVapbois was in the habit of sliuttiiig with liis ; for bis own. I cai: tell your honour — I must 
own hand at nightfall. He minuted down, with not say lordship — tliat I tliitik iiiy having chanced 
great accuracy, the state of ©very thing in the to give the greasy buff-aud-iron scoundrel some 
mrtment, and examined carefully the features of hint of what 1 recoiiiiuended to vou to-day has put 
the slain robber. . «e was droi»«d like a seaman him on this rough game. The’ bettor for von — 

of tile lowest order, but bis fiice was known to you will get tlie cash witliout tlie father-itt-faw 

none present. Hildebrod next st-nt for on Alsatian You will keep conditions, I trust I" ^ 

suigeon, whose vices, -aiidoing wiiat his skill might « I wish you had said nothing to any ono of a 
nave done for him^ had eon^imed him to Uie selioiiio so absurd," said Nigel 
wr^^ pi^tice of this piw. Me made him ex- “ Absurd »— Why, Uiink you she will not have 
ai^ne the dw m.h>. , and m-^ke * proper decla- tliee I Take .her with the tear in her eye. nisn-^ 
ration of tlie manner in whieJ) tne suflerers soeiiied bike her witli tliq tear in her eye. Let me hear 
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from you to-muri*o\v. Good-night, good-night — a and his suite, with the tacit hope tliat he should 
nod is as good as a wink. I must to my business never again see or hear of them. He tlien returned 
of sealing and locking up. By tlie way, this horrid to the kitchen, in which the unhappy woiinin re- 
work has put all out of iny head — Here is a fellow niained, her hands still clenched, her eyes dxed, and 
from Mr LowestofTe has been asking to see you. her liinhs extended like tliosc of a person in a trance. 
As he siiid his biisinoss was express, the Senate only Much moved by her situation, and witJi Ibo pi-o- 
inado Inm driitk a couple of flagons, and he was spect which lay hefoi-e her, ho endeavoured to 
just- coming to heat up your quarters when tliis awaken her* to existence by every means in his 
hreexe blew up. — Ahey, friend! there is Master power, and at length apparently succeeded in dispel* 
^igcl Graliame.** ling her stupor, and attracting her attention. He 

A young man, dressed in a green pliisli jerkin, then cxplainc<l to her that he was in the act of 
with a badge on the sleeve;, and having the appear- leaving VVhitefriars in a few Iiinirs — that Ills future 
niico of a waterman, approached and tiok Nigel flestiuatiou was uncerUiiii, but that he desired auxi- 
aside, while Duke llildehrod went from place to ously to know whethor he could contribute to her 
place to exercise his authority, and to see tlie win- protection by apprizing any friend of her situation, 
daws fastened, and the doors of the apartment or otlierwi.se. With some difKeulty she seemed to 
locked u|>. The news cuinmunicatcd by Lowe- comprehend his ineaiiiiig, and thanked him with 
stofle’s messenger were not the most pleasant. They her usual short ungracious inauuer. ** lie might 
were intimated in a courteous whisper to Nigel, mean well,** she s:iid, “ but he ought to know that 
I to the following effect : — That Master Lowestofle tlie miserable had no friends.’* 

! prayed him to consult his safety by instantly leaving Nigel said, ^ He would not willingly be imi^ortii- 

, Whitefriars, for that a vrarraut from Lord naic,1mt, as he was about to leave tlic’^l'Vlars *' 

j Chief-Justieo had been issued out for apprehending She interrupted him — 

I liirn, and would he put in foi*cc to-morrow, by the “ You arc about to leave the Friars 1 I will go 
I assistance of a party of uiuskcteera, a force which with you.** I 

tlie Alsatians neither would nor dared to re.sist. You go wltli me !** exclaimed Lord Glenvar- 

** And so, 8quii*e,’* said tlie aquatic emissary, " my loch . 
u berry is to wait you at thcTeinplo Stairs yonder, | Yes,’* she said, 1 will persuade my fatlicr 
at five this morning, and, if you would give the : to lea\'e this murdering dcu.*’ But, as slio spoke, 
hlood-hounds the slip, why, you may.” | the 11101*6 |)erfect recollection of what had passed [ 

** Why did not Master Lowestofle write to inu !** crowded 011 her mind. She hid her face in her ; 
fuiid Nigel. haiitls, and bui'St out into a dreadful fit of sobs, | 

Alas ! tlie goo<l gentlemaii lies up in lavender > moans, and lamentations, which terminated in ' 
for it himself, and has as little to do witli pen and i hysterics, violent in pro|K>rtion to the uncommon ! 
ink as if ho w’cre a parson.” ! strcugtli of her body and mind. ! 

” Did he send any token to me 1’* said Nigel. I Lord Gleu\*arloch, shocked, confused, and inex- ! 
** Token 1 •— ay, marry did he — token enough, ; iierienced, was about to leave the house in quest | 
an 1 liavo not forgot it,” said the fellow ; tlicii, giv* ^ of medical, or at least female assistance ; but the 
iug a hoist to the waistband of his breeches, he said, patient, when the .{laroxysm had somewhat spent 
— ** Ay, I have it — you wci’e to believe me, be- its foi'ce, held him fast by the sleeve with one hand, 
cause your name was written with an O; for Gra- ' covering her face with the otlier, w^ilc a copious 
liaiui*. * ** Ay, tliat was it, 1 think. — Well, shall we ! flood of tears came to relieve the emotions of gi'ief 
meet in two hours, when tide turns, and go down . by which slio had been so violently agitated, 
the river like a twelve-oared barge T* ' ** Do not leave me,” she said — ** do not leave ( 

** Where is the King lust now, knowest thou !” I me, and coll no one. I have never been in this 
answered Lord Glenvarloch. | way before, and would not now,*' she said, sitting 

"The kiiigl why, he went dow*n to Greenwich ! upright, and wiping her eyes witli her apron, — 
yesterday by water, like a noble sovereign ns he is, ] " would not now — but tliat — but tliat he loved 
who will always float whci'o he can. lie was to , me, if lie loved notliing else that was human — To 
have hunted tliis week, but that purpose is broken, die so, and by such liands !” w 

they say; and the Prince, and the Duke, and all of i And again the unhappy woman gave way to u 
them at Greenwich, are as nicnw as minnows.** ! p:iroxysm of sorrow, iniugling her tears with sob- 
" Well,** replied Nigel', " 1 will be ready to go at ; bing, wiling, and Ml the abandonment of female 
five ; do Uiou come hiSier to cairy niy baggage.** ! grief, when at its utmost height. At length, she 
•• Ay, ay, master,*’ replied the follow, and left tlie '• gradually recovered the austerity of her natural 
house, mixing himself with the disorderly attend- I composure, and maintained it as if by a forcible 
ants of Duke Hildebrod, who were now retiring. 1 exertion of resolution, repelling, as she spoke, tlie 
*L*he potentate entreated Nigel to make fast the | rcfieatcd returns of the hystcricM afluctioti, by biicli 
doors behind him, and, pointing to the female who i an effort as tliat by which epileptic pat^ts 
sat by the expii*ing fire with her limbs outstretched, ! known to suspend the recurrence of tlioir fits. 1 ct 
like one whom uie hand of Death had already her mind, however resolved, could not so absolutely 
arrested, he whispered, “ Mind your hits, and mind overcome tlie offeotioii of her nerves, hut that we 
your bargain, or 1 will cut your bow-string for you was agitated by strong fits of trenibhug, wiumi, for 
before you can draw it.” a minute or two at a time, shook her whole frame 

Feeling deeply tlie ineffable brutality which could in a manner frightful to witness. Nigel forgot his 
recommend tlie proaocutinK such views over a wretch own situation, and, indeed, every thing else, in 
in such a condition. Lord Glenvarlocli yci coin- interest in8pLi*ed by tlie unhappy woman 
luanded his temper so for as to receive the advice him — an interest which offee^ a proud spirit th<f 
in silence, and attend to tlie former part of it, by more deeply, tliat slie herself, with correspopdent 
barrinji^the door carefully bdund Duke HiHebrod lugliness of mind, seemed determined to owe us 
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IttclenA possible either to the homnnity or the pity j “ T can — 1 "‘ill/* she said. ** T »ni comi'itimd 
<»f others. j You shall see iliat I am so.*’ Sii«^ t*»ok from the 

** I am not wont to he in this way,” she said, — ! table a piece of unthnshed aewinj;-wopk, and, witli 
*‘bnt — bnt — Nature wi^ji have power over iho j steadiness and composure, passed a silken tliread 
frail hoiiij's it has made. Over you, sir, I have | into the eye of a tine needle. — Could I have done 
some ritjlit ; fop, without you, I had not survivotl that,” she saiij, with a smile yet more ghn>itly tlifin 
tills .awful night. F wish your aid had boon either her previous look of fixed despair, “had not my 
earlier or later — but you hare saved my life, and heiirt and hand boeu both steady ?” 
you are bound to assist in making it endurable to She tJien led the way rapidly up stairs to Nigel’*' I 
me.” chamber, and proceeded through the secret jKissag^ ! 

“ (f you will shew me how it is possiibb*,” an- with the saiiio haste, as if she had feared her re.s<»- 
i *w'ered Nigel. lution might have failed her eve her purpose was 

' “You are going hence, you say, instantly — executed. At the hottoin €>f the stairs she paused 
‘ carry me with you,” said the unhapjiy woman, a nioiuent, before entering the fatal apartiiierit, 

“ By my own efforts, T shall never escape from then hurried througii with a mpid step tiMiie slwp- | 
tliis wilderness of guilt and misery'.” ing ehamher heyond. folbnvcd closely by Iii>rd (ilen- j 

“ Alas ! %vbat can I do for yon ?" replied Nigel, vnrioch, \\lirt*ie relmnanee to approach the scone •*( ; 
“ My own way, and I niiist not deviate from it, bur diery was altogi‘tber lost in the anxiety which . 
leads me, in all prohahility, to a dungeon. I might, he felt on aceoimt the survivor of the tragedy. 1 
indeed, transport you from hence with me, if you Her fii’st action was to pull aside the curtaiii.s «if ; 
! could afterwards bestow yoiirself with any frieiul.*' her father’s hed. The bed-clotfies were thixiwn ’ 
j “ Friend !” she exclaimed — “ I have no friend a^iilc in ermfiision, doiihtlcss in the action of his ! 

> — they h.ave long since discarded us. A spectre starting from sleep to oppr»se the entrance of the ! 

arising from tlie dead were more welcome tl'an 1 villains into the ni‘Xt apartment. Tlie hard inar- 
shoiiM be at the doors of those who have disclaimcti tivjos .*‘Carcc*ly shewed the slight pressure where the j 
us: and, if they were willing rc.*4tnre their friemh eiiiaciatcfl br»dy of the old ini*4t>r had been depositoil. j 
ship to me now, I would despise if, because they Ili«* daughter sank beside tbo bed, cla^LM'dlitT bands, j 
withdrew it from him — from him” — (here she and prayed to Heaven, in n short and affecting man> | 
umierwent strong but siippn*ssed agitation, and nor, for *jupp«irt in her utHictioii, and for vengeance j 
then added firmly) — “from kitn who lies yonder, on the viUaiiH who had made lier fatherless. A ! 
— I have no fiierid.” Here slu' paused ; and thou iow-miittered and still more brief petition, recoiu- j 
suddenly, ns if rec<»lleeling herself, abided, “ f have mended m Heaven tlie soul of the sufi'orer, and j 

no friend, hut I have that will piirchase. many — invoked ]>nrd<in for his sius, in virtue of the great | 

I have that v^hich will purchase both frietuls and Climtian atonement. j 

avengers. — It is well thought of ; I mn'*t not leave This duty of piety perftirmi'd, she signed to Nigel | 
it for a pixfv to cheats attd nilfian-*. — Stranger, to aid lier ; and, having puhlied aside the heavy | 
von must return to yonder room. Pa-ss tlimugli it bedstead, they saw tin* brass plate which Martha 1 
boldly to his — that is, to the sleeping afiarfinent; had d<>scribed. She prKH.Si)«l the spring, and, at 
push the bedstead aside ; beneath each of the posts once, the plate .«tarfi!ig up shcwf‘d the keyhole, and 
is a brass plate, as if to snpyiort the weight, but it a large iron ring iisoil in lifting the trap-door, 
is that upon tlie left, nearest tot.be wall, wliich must which, wiien raised, displayed the strong-box, or 
serve your turn — pn?8s the cr»nier of the plate, .sm;UI cb.est, she had mentioned, and which proved 
and it will spring up and shew a key -hole, whicli imiced m* v\*ry weighty, that it might |ieriiaps have 
this key will open. You will then lift a eorieealed liceu Bcarccdy possible for Nigel, though a very 
trap-door, and in a cavity of the floor you will dis- strong man, to liave raised it without assistance, 
cover a small chest. Bring it hither ; it shall Having t'eplacod every thing as they had found 
accompany our journey, and it will Im hard if the it, Nigel, with such help as liix oompanioii was able 
contents cannot purchase me a place of refuge.” to afi'oi'd, asmimed bi-s load, and made a Kliift to 
“ Rut the door comniimicatini' with the kitchen carry it into the next apartment, where lay the 
has been locited by thcfc f>eople, said Nigel. miserable owner, insensible to sounds and cii*ciim- 

“ Tnie, I had forgot; they iiad their i*easnns stances, bliieh, if any thing could have broken his 
for that, doubtless,” answered she. “ But the secret long last slumber, wouhl certainly have done so. 
pas8ag<^ from your apartment is open, and you may His unfortunate daughter went up to liis body, 
gdi tfiat way.” and bad even the courage to remove the sheet which 

I./»rd Gleiivaidoeh took the key, and, as he lighted had been decently dispers'd over it. She put her 
a lamp to shew him the way, she read in his conn- hand on the heart, but thf*rc was no tltrob — held 

tenance some in willingnesK to the task imimsed. a feather to the lifis, but Uiere was no motion 

“ You fedP,” she said — “ tliere is no cause ; the then UiHwd witli deep reverence the starting x'eins 
i murderer and bis victim are both at rest. Take of the pale forehead, and tlien the enincmted 
courage, I will go witli you myself — you cntiiiot f hand. 

know the trick of the spring, and tlie chest will Iw “ I would you could hear me,” slie said, — “ Fn- 
too heavy ff»r you.” thor ! I would you eoukl liear me swear, dmt, if 

“ No fear, no ferrr,” answored Lord Olenvarloch, f now fcive what you most valued on earth, it if 
ashamed of .he coiistructton -<fie put npon a mo- only tr» ju-^ist me in obtaining vengeance for your 
mentary besiiatlon. acisjeig from a dislikci to look death !” 

upon what is borribk-, r*tpn eoim<*eted with those . .She rcpiawd the covering, and, withtmC a tear, 
high-wrought iiiiud« whioli afs the la.st to fear a sigh, or an additional weird of any kiu<i, renewed 
1 s^at is merely danet-rous— “ I wil| do your errand her efforts, until they coiivcvcd the strong-box be- 
j u you desire , imt, ; ir you, * on must not — can- , twixt tlieui into IxinJ (llenvarloch’s sleeping apart- 
j Qot go 3 'ondcr.’’ I lueut. “It must pass/’ site said, “ as part of your 
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i>a(;^age. I will bo in I'v^adiiieHR 80 noon as the 
wateimian calls*’' 

She retired ; and Lojdt OlenrArlocli, who saw the 
hour of their <le]>arturc approach, tfire down a part 
of the old hanging to ntake a covering, which he 
corded upon tlio trunk, lest the peculiarity of its 
shape, and the care with which it wan banded and 
counter-handed with bars of nteel, might afford sus- 
picions respecting tlic treasure which it contained. 
J laving taken Uiia measure of precaution, he 
chaiigeicl the rascally disguise, which he Aad as- 
sumed on entering Wliitefriars, into a suit becoming 
his quality, and then, tinahle to sleep, though ex- 
hausted wiUi the events of the night, lie threw him- 
self on hir, lied to await tlie summons of the water- 
man. 


CHAPTER XXVT. 

Give ufl gond voynKe, gentle fttrenni — nn atun nnt 
Tliy md)i.T ear idtli snunda of revelry ; 

Wake not the ftltitnbering echoes of'thv hanfc« 

Witli voice of flute and liom — we doltut seek 
On the broad pathway of tbv iwelling bosom 
To glide in silent nfety. 

nr ntkuhle Rridat. 

naar, or rather yellow light, w'as beginning to 
twinkle thniiiirh the fogs of Whitefriai's, when alow 
tap at the door of the unhappy miser announced to 
L(»rd Olofivarlocli the summons of tlie boatman, 
lie found at the door the man whom he had seen 
the night before, with a companion. 

“ Como, come, master, let us get a float," said one 
of them, in a rough impressive whisper, “ time and 
ti<le wait for no man." 

« They shall not wait for me," said Lord Glen- 
varlobh ; but [ have some tilings to carrv witii 
me." 

** Ay, ay — no man will take a pair of oars now. 
Jack, unless he means to load the wherry like a 
sia-hoi*3e waggon. When they cion 't want to shift 
the whol^ kitt, they take a skuller, and be d — d to 
tliem. — Come, come, where be your rattle-traps I” 

One of die men was soon sufficiontly Iiitmlcd, in 
his own estimation at least, with LordCvlenvarlocirs 
mail and its accompaniments, with which bunieii 
he began to trudge towards the Temple Stairs. His 
comrade, who seemed the principal, began to handle 
die trunk which contained die miser’s troasiirc, 
but pitched it down again in an instant, dccdtiring. 
widi a great oadi, that it w*as as reasonable to ex- 
pect a man to cai'ry Paul’s on his back. The 
daughter of Trapbois, who had hy this time joined 
them, muffled up in a long dark hood and mantle, 
exclaimed to Lord Glenvarloch — “ Let them leave 
it if diey wdll — let them leave it all ; let us but 
escape from this horrible place." 

We have mentioned some wliere, diat Nigel was 
a very athletic young man, and, iinpcllod by a strong- 
feeling of compassion and indignation, he shewed 
his bodily strength singularly on this occasion, by 
seizing on the ponderous stnuig-box, and, by roeaus 
of the rope he had cast around it, throwing it on 
his shoulders, and marching resolutely forward 
under a weight, which would liave sunk to theearfli 
three young gallants, at the least, of our degenerate 
day. The waterman fulloivod him in amazement, 
ealling out, “ Why, master, master, you inight as 
well gie me t' other end on ’i 1" and anon offoTHd 


his .assistance to., support it in some degree behind 
which after the first minute or two Nigel was fain 
to accept. 1 1 is strength was almost exhausted when 
he reached the wherry, which was lying at the 
Temple Stairs according to appointment ; and, 
when he pitched die tnink into it, die weight sank 
the bow of the boat so low in die w'ater as well-nigh 
to overset it. 

"We shall have as luird a fare of it," said the 
waterman to liis companion, " as if we were ferry- 
ing over an honest bankrupt with all his secreted 
goods — I To, ho ! good woman, what are you step- 
ping in for \ — oiu* gunwale lies deep enough in tlie 
water without live lumber to boot.” 

" This person cornea with *me," said Lord Glen- 
varlnch ; " she is for the present under my pni- 
tection.’* 

“ Owne, come, master," rejoined the fellow, " that 
is out of my commission. You must not double luy 
freight on mo — she m.iy go by the land — and, as 
for proteetion, her face will protect her from Rcr- 
wie.k to the Land’s Kiid." 

" You will not except at my doubling the load- 
ing, if I double the fai'e I" said Nigel, determined 
on no aeeouiit to relinquish the protection of this 
unhappy woman, for which he had atreaily devised 
some sort of plan, likely now to be b.affled by the 
eharaetcristie rudeness of the Thames watermen. 

Ay, by G — , but I will except, though," said 
the fellow* with the green plush jacket ; " 1 will 
overload my wlieiyy neither for love nor money — 
I love my boat as* well as my wife, and a tliought 
better." 

" Nay, nay, comrade," said bis mate, " that is 
speaking no true water language. For double fare 
we are bound to row a witch in her eggshell if she 
bid 118 ; and bo pull away, Jack, and let us have nc 
more prating." 

They got into the stream-way accordingly, and, 
aUliough lienvily laden, began to move down the 
river with reasonable speed. , 

The lighter ves-sels which passed, overtook, or 
crossed them in their course, failed not to assail 
them with the boisterous raillery, which was then 
called water-wit ; for which tlie extreme plainness 
of Mistress Martha’s features, contrasted with the 
youtli, handsome figure, and good looks of Nigel, 
furniKlied the principal topics ; while the circuin- 
sr.ince of the bout ^ing somewhat overloaded, di«l 
not e8ca|>e their notice. They were dialled succes- 
sively, as a grocer's wife upon a party of pleasure 
with’ her eldest apprentice — as an old woman 
eorrying her grandson to school — and as a ycuiig 
strapping Irishman, conveying an ancient maiden 
to Dr Kigni.arf»le's at Iledrifle, who buckles heggar? 
for a tester anil a dnim c»f Geneva. All this abuse 
was retorted in a siiiular strain of humour by t^reen- 
jnckeC and his companion, who mainlined the war 
of wit with the same .ilaerity with which they wen* 

Me.^iiwhilo, r.ord (Glenvarloch askt*d his de.eolate 
ooiupaiiion if she li.a<l thought on any place where 
slie could remain in .safety with her property. She 
eoiifesscd in more »letail than fonner|y> tJiat her 
fatlicr’s character had left her no friends ; and that, 
from tlie time he liad betaken himself to White- 
friars, to escape ccrtiiiii legal consequences of his 
eager pursuit of gain, slie liad lived a life of total 
wclusion ; not a.««Hociating with the eociety whicli 
tlie place afforded, and, by her residence there, uf 
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I as her fatiier's parbiniony, cflbctually cut off a porson who stood in singular necessity of teia{^ 

■f from nil otlier company. What slio now wished, rary protection and good advice, for which her cir- 
; was, in the first place, to obtain the shelter of a ciunstances eiiablct] her to make ample ackiiow- 
I decent Itxl^iiii;, and the countenance of honest Icdgincnt lie, tlierefore, requested John Christie, 

I people, liuwe\er low in life, until she should obtain as Sis old and good friend, to afford her the sliolter 
legn! .*iihicc as to the mode of ubbiining justice on of his roof for a fdiort time; or, if that might not 
< her father's murderer. She had no hesitation to be consistent witli his convenience, at least to direct 
charge the guilt upon Colcpepper, (commonly called her to a pi*oper lodging — and, finally, he imiw»se«'i 
: IVppercull,) whom she knew to bo as capable of on liim the additional, and somewhat more difficult 
:.:iy act of treacherous cruelty, as lie was cowardly, comniissiun, tu recommend her to tlic counsel and, 
whore nciual manhood was required. He had been services of an honest, at least a reputable and skil- 
stronglr suspected of two robberies before, one of fill attorney, for the transacting some law business 
' which was coupled with an atrocious murder, lie of importance. This note he subscribed with his 
' hail, she intimated, made pi'etensions to her hand real name, and, delivering it to his who 

, uMhe easiest and safest way of obtaining possession n^ccived it with another deeply utterod*** I thank 
j of her father's wealth ; and, on her refusing his you,** which spoke the sterling feelings of her gra* 

; addresses, if they coiiM be termed so, in the most titude better than n thousand combined phrases, 

I fiositive terms, he Imd thrown out such obscure he commanded the waterman to pull in for Paul's 
i hints of vengeance, as, joined ivitli sonic imperfect Wharf, which they wei*o now approaching. 

1 iissuults upon ihc iiuuse, had kept her ill frequent “We have not time,** said Grecn^jacket ; “ «e 
I alarm, both on her father's account and her own. cannot be stopping every instant.*’ 
i Nigel, but that his feeling of respectful delicacy Hut, upon Nigel insisting upon his couimamls 
; lo the imfortunate woman forbade him to do so, being obeyed, and adding, that it was for the pur- | 

' could here have coiiiniuiiicated a circuinstaiico cor- p»«c of putting tlio lady osboi'c, the waterman dc- 
robumcive of her suspicions, W’hich had already nc- clai'ed he would rather have her room than her 
! ciiri'cd to his own mind. He recollected the hint company, and put the wherry alongside of the wharf 
' tli.nt old llildebi'od tlirew forth on the preceding accordingly. Here two of the pt>rters, who ply in 
night, that some coinmiiiiication betwixt himself such places, were easily induced to undertake Uic 
r.iut C'ulepeppcr liud liastencd tlie catastixiplic. As chai'gu of the ponderous sti'ntig*box, and at the 
this coimimuicatioii related to the plan which Hilde- same time to guide the owner to the well-known 
. brod had been pleased to foiiii, of proiiiotiiig'a mar- mansion of John Christie, witlnvliom all who lived 
i riage betwixt Nigel himself and tlie rich heii'C'is of in that neigh boiirhrHjd were perfectly acquainted, 
'i'l’apbois, tlie fear of losing an cppoinuiiity not to The boat, much lightened of its load, went down 
be ‘regained, together with the mean malignity of the Thames at a rate increased in proportion. Hut 
u low-bi*ed ruffian, disup|H>inled in a favourite we must forbear to pursue her in lier voyage for a 
scheme, was most likely to instigate tlie bravo to few minutes, since we have previously to mentioti 
the deed of violence which bad been coniiiiitted. the issue of I^ord Glcnvarloch's rccompa^ndation. 

I The reflection that his own name was in sonic de- Mistress Martha Trapbois i*eached tho sliop in 
I gree. implicated witli the causes of Uiis hoirid tra- perfect safety, and was about to enter it, wiicna 
; g^dy, doubled Loi'd Glen varloch's anxiety in behalf sickening sense of the uncertainty of her sitiiafion, 
of the victim whom he had rescued, while at tlie and of the singularly painful task of telling her 
tame time he formed the tacit resolution, that, so story, came over her so strongly, that she paused 
soon as liisown Taiirswere put upon some footing, a nioiiient at the very tIire;»hold of Iter' proposed 
he w'ould contribute all in his power towards the place of refuge, to tliiuk in what manner she could 
investigation of this bloody affair. best sc-cond the recoininciidatioii of tlie friend whuiii 

After ascertaining from his companion that she Providence had raised up to her. Had she (his- 
could form no better plan of her own, he I'ccoin- sessed that knowledge of the w'orld, from which her 
ntended to her to take up her lodring for tlie time, habits of life had completely excluded her, riie 
at the house of his old landlord, Clinstie, the ship- might have kiiow'n that the largo sum of money 
chandler, atdPaurs Wharf, describing tlie decency which die bi’oiiglit along witli her, might, judici- 
.ntid honesty of Uiat worthy couple, and expressing ously managed, havo been a {xissport to iier into tlie 
his Iiopes that they would receive her into their iiiaiisioiis of nobles, and tlie palaces of princes, 
own house, or recommend her at least to tliat of But, how*ever conscious of its general power, wliicli 
some pei'soii for whom tliey would be responsible, assumes so many fonns and complexions, slio waa 
until she should Imve time to enter upon other so inexperienced as to be most unnecessarily afraid 
j arrangements for herself. tliat the means by wliidi tlie wealtli had been 

j The poor wc-nan received advice so grateful to acquired, might exclude its inheritrix from shelter 
j her in her dosoUite oonditioii, with an expression of even in Uie house of an luimble tradesman. 

■ thanks, brief indeed, but deeper iliaii any tiling had While she thus delavcd, a more reasonable cause 
> et extracted from tho austerity of her natural dis- for hesitation arose, in a cnnsidcruUc noise and 
poi^itiun. altercation within the house, wliieli grew louder 

Lord Glenvarloch then proceeded to inform and louder as tlie disputants issued forth upon the 
Martha, tliat certain reasons, connected with his street or lane before the door, 
peiwonal safe ty, called him iminediately to Green- The first who entered upon the scene was a tall, i 
witfh, and, therefore, it would not be in his power raw-boned, liard-favoiircd man, who stalked out of j 
to accompany hei' to Clirtttie’s house, which he tlie shop hastily, with a gait like that of a SpaiiiaiHl 
would otherwisii have done with pleasure ; but, in a pnmon, who, disdaining to add speed to his 
te\Hriiig a leaf from his tablet, he wrote on it a few locomotion by running, condescends, in tlie 
i fines, a/l(4x‘ssc'i 1 1 hi. ’item'd, is ft man of honesty utmost Ixtrcmity of his aiigrv liaste, to add length 
. iCiiil bmiuinity, in which hu -Icacribed tho beai^r ns to Ills stride. He faced abimt, so soon as he was 
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out oi me bouao^ upon hia pursuer, a docent- 
looking, elderly, plain tradesman — no less Uian 
John Christie himself, the owner of the shop and 
tenement, by whom he seemed to be followed, and 
who was ill a state of agitation more than is usually 
expressed by such a person. 

" I’ll hear no more on’t,” said the personage who 
first, appeared on the scene. — " Sir, 1 will hear no 
more on it Besides being a most false and impu- 
dent figment, as 1 can testify — it is Seandaalum 
Magmaiumf sir — Seandaalum Magnaatnm/* ho 
reiterated witli a broad accentuation of the first 
vowel, well known in the Colleges of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, ivhich we can only express in print 
by doubling tlic said first of letters and of vowels, 
and whicli would have cheered tlie cockles of the 
reigning monarch had he been within hearing, — 
as ho was a severer stickler for what he deemed 
the genuine pronunciation of the Roman tongue, 
tlian for any of the royal prerogatives, for which he 
was at times disposed to insist so strenuously in 
his speeches to Parliament. 

** I care not an ounce of rotten cheese/* said 
John Clirustie in reply, " what you csill it — but 
it is TRUR ; and 1 am a free EiiglisliTnan, and 
liave right to speak the truth in iiiy own concerns ; 
and your master is little better than a villain, and 

J ^nu no more than a sw'aggering coxcomb, who^e 
lead 1 will pi*esently break, as 1 have known it 
well broken befoi'C on lighter occasion.” 

And, so 8a>*ing, he fiourished the paring-shovel 
which usually made clean the steps of his little 
shop, and which he had (!aught up as the readiest 
weapon of working his foeraan damage, and ad- 
vanced therewith upon him. The cautious Scot 
(for such onr readers must have already pro- 
uoimced him, from his language and pc(fanti'y) 
drew back as the enraged ship-chandler approached, 
but ill a surly manner, and bearing his hand on 
his sword-hilt rather in the act of one who was 
losing habitual forbearance and caution of deport- 
ment, tlian as alarmed by the attack of an anta- 
gonist inferior to himself in yoiitli, strength, and 
weapomi. 

** Bide back,” he said, “ Maister Clirisiie — 1 say 
bide back, and consult your safety, man. I have 
evited striking you in your aiii house under muckle 
provocation, because 1 am ignorant liow die laws 
here may pronounce I'cspcetingburglaiw and hame- 
sucken, and such matters ; and, besides, I would 
not willingly hurt ye, man, e’en on the causeway, 
that is free to us baitli, because I mind your kind- 
ness of long syne, and partly consider ye as a poor 
deceived creature. But deil d— n me, sir, and I 
am not wont to swear, but if you touch my Scotch 
shouther with that diule of yours, I will make six 
inches of my Andrew* Ferrara deevilish intimate 
with your guti^ neij^bour.” 

And dicrewitlial, though still I'ctrcatiiig from the 
brandished shovel, he made one-third of the basket- 
hilted broadsword which he wore, viable from the 
shcadi. The wrath of John Christie was abated, 
cither by^ bis natural temperance of disposition, or 
porhaps in part by the glimmer of cold steel, whicli 
Hashed on him from his adversary’s last action. * 
** 1 w'ould do well to cry clubs on thee, and liavo 
tlieo ducked at tiie wharf,” lie said, grounding his 
shovel, however, at the same time, ^ for a paltry 
swaggerer, tliat would draw toy bit of iron there 
on an honest citizen before bis own .ioor ; but get 


toee gone, and reckon on a salt eel for thy supper, 
if thou shouldst ever come near my house again. 
I wish it had been at the bottom of Thames when 
it firorgave toe use of its roof to smootli-faced, oilv 
tongued, double-minded Scots thieves !” 

It’s an ill bird that fouls its own nest,” replied 
his adversary, not perhaps tlie less bold tliat be saw 
matters were taking the turn of a pacific debate ; 
" and a pity it is that a kindly Scot sliould ever bavs 
married in foreign parts, and giveh life to a purse 
proud, pudding -headed, fat -gutted, lean -brained 
Southron, e’en such as you, Maister Christie. But 
faro yo weel — fare ye wool, for ever and a day , 
and, if you quarrel wi’ a Scot again, man, say as 
mickle ill o* himseli as you like, but say none of 
his patron or of his countrymen, or it will scarce 
be your flat cap that will keep your lang lugs 
fiH)in the sharp abridgment of a Highland whinger, 
man.” 

“ And if you continue your insolence to me before 
my own door, were it but two minutes longer,” 
retorted John Christie, “ I will call toe constable, 
and make your Scottish ankles acquainted with an 
English pair of stocks.” 

So saying, he turned to retire into his shop with 
some show of victory ; for his enemy, whatever 
might be his innate valour, manifested no desire to 
drive matters to exti-einity — conscious, perhaps, 
that whatever advantage he might gain in single 
combat with John Christie, would be more tliuii 
overbalanced by incurring an affair with the con- 
stituted autiiorities of Old England, not at that time 
apt to be particularly favourable to tbeiv new fel- 
low-subjects, in the various successive broils wlvch 
were then constantly taking place between the indi- 
viduals of two proud nations, who still retained a 
stronger sense of their national animosity during 
centuries, than of their late union for a few years 
under Uie government of the .same prince. 

Mrs Martha Trapbois bad dwelt too long in Al- 
satoi, to be either surprised or terrified at the 
altercation site had witnessed. Indbcd, she only 
wondered tliat the debate did not end in some of 
those acts of violence by which they were usually 
terminated in the Sanctuary. As the disputants 
separated from each other, she, who liad no idea 
that the cause of the quarrel was more deeply 
rooted than in the daily scenes of the .same natiirc 
which she had heard of or witnessed, did not hesi- 
tate to stop Master Christie in his jjctuni to his 
shop, and present to him the letter which Lord 
Glcnvarlocli liad given to her. Had she been 
better acquainted with life and its business, she 
would certainly have waited for a more tciupe’'ato 
moment ; and slie had reason to repent of her pre- 
cipitation, when, witliout saying .i single 
taking toe troublo to gather more of tlic iinornia- 
tion contained in tlic letter tlian was expressed in 
the subscription, the incensed ship-cliamllcr torew 
it down on the ground, trampled it in high disdain, 
and, w'ithout addressing a single wonl to tlie bearer, 
except, indeed, something mucli more .a hearty 
curse tlian w-as perfectly consistent with his own 
grave appearance, ho retired into his shop, and shut 

toe hatch-door. „ , . , , 

It was witli the most inexpressible anguish that 
the desolate, friendless, and unhappy female, thus 
beheld her solo hope of succour, comitenance, and 
protection, vanish at once, without being able to 
conceive a reason ; for, to do her justice, toe idea 
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lat iicr friend, whom she knew by the najno of 
(jralhuiie, had iinpostHl uii licr-~a solution 
v.hicli readily have occurred to many in her 

ituatioii — never once entered her mind. Altiiough 
it was not her temper easily to bend her mind to 
eiitn'uty, &Ite could not help exclaiming after Uit; 
ireful and retreatiug sliipchaudler, — ^ Good Maa- 
L.T, hear me but a niomtmt ! for mercy’s sake, for 
i:onesty*s sake !” 

.Mercy aud honesty fnmi liim, mistress !” said 
diC Scot, who, tliough he essayed uot to interrupt 
d.o retreat of his antagonist, still kept stout posses- 
stun of die held of action, — ye might as wcel 
expect brandy from bean-stalks, or milk from a 
crag of bine wlmiistnue. The man ia mad, horn 
mad, to boot.” 

** 1 must have mistaken tlio person to whom the 
letter was addressed, then and, as she spoke, 
^listrcss Mai'tha Trupbois was in the act of stoop- 
ing to lift the paper which had been so uiicoiir- 
teously received. Her companion, with natural civi- 
lity, anticipated her purpose ; but, what was not 
quite so much in etiquette, he took a sly glance at 
it as he was about to hand it to her, and his eye 
having caught the subscription, he said, with sur- 
prise, "Glenvarloch — Nigel Oiifauut of Glcnvar- 
lucli ! Do you know the Lord Gleiivarloeh, mis- 
tress 1” 

1 know not of whom you speak,” said Mrs 
.Martlia, peevishly. ^ I had tliat paper from one 
Mr Rier Nigel Gram.” 

“ Nigel Grahame ! — umph. — Oh, ay, very true 
— 1 had forgot,” said the Scotsman. “A tall, well- 
set young man, about my height ; bright blue eves 
like a hawk’s ; a pleasant speech, something leaning* 
to the kiudly north-country accentuation, but not 
much, in respect of his hariug been resident 
abi'oad I” 

Ail this is true — and wliat of it all V* said the 
daughter of die miser. 

** Hair of my complexion 1” 

Yours is red,” replied slie. 

” 1 pray you, peace,” said the Scotsman. ** 1 ivas 
goiug to say — of niy complexion, but with a deeper 
shade of tlio chestnut. Weel, mistress, if 1 have 
guessed die mau aright, he is one with whom I am, 
and have been, intimate and familiar, — nay, I may 
truly Bay 1 have done him much service in my 
time, and may live to do him more. I had indeed 
a sincere giK.'d*will for him, and 1 doubt he has 
been much at a loss since we parted ; but the fault 
is nut mine. Wherefore, as diis letter will not 
avail you with him to whom it is directed, you may 
believe diat Heaven hatli sent it to me, who have 
a special regard for the writer — I have, besides, 
as much mercy and honesty within me as a man 
can w'eel make his bread widi, and am willing to 
aid any distressed creature, that is my friend’s 
friend, witli my counsel, and otlierwise, so that X 
am nut put to much charges, being in a strange 
country, like a poor lamb mat has wandered from 
ita aiu native hir&el, and leaves a tait of its woo* in 
(;very d— d ISouthroQ bramble that comes across 
it.” WliUc he spoke thus, he read the contents of 
the letter, without wivitiug for permission, and then 
continued,-— And so tiiis is all that you are want- 
ing, my dove 1 nothing mors than safe and ho- 
Dotmblc lodgin'^, and susienanog, upon your own 
charges 1” '' 

Nothing more/* said bLj. ^ If yon are a man 


and a Christian, you will help me to what I need 
so much.” 

^ A inau 1 .am,” replied the formal Caledonian, 

" e’en sic as ye see me ; and a Christian I may call 
myself, though unworthy, and though I have heard 
little pure iluctriiie since 1 came hither— -a’ polluto«l 
with men’s devices — ahem ! Weel, and if ye be 
an honest woman,” (here he peep^ under. her 
imifller,) as an lionesf woman ye seem likely to 
bo though, let me tell you, they are a kind of 
cattle not so rife in the streets of this city as I would 
desire them — I was almost strangled with my own 
band by tvva rampalliaiis, wlia wanted yestreen, nae 
farther gaiic, to harle me into a cliaiigo-housu — | 
however, if ye be a decent honest woman,” (here > 
he took another peep at features certainly bearing ! 
no beauty which coiild infer suspicion,) " as decent j 
and honest ye seem to bo, why, 1 will advise you ' 
to a deceut house, where you will get douce, quiet 
entertainment, ou reasonable terms, and Uie occa- 
sional benefit of my own counsel and direction — ' 
that is, from time to time, as my otlier avocations 
may })ei*mit.” 

” May I venture to accept of such au offer from 
a stranger t” said Martha, with natural liesitation. | 
Troth, I see nothing to hinder you, mistress,” , 
replied the bony Scot ; ” ye can but see the place, ' 
and do after as ye think best. Besides, we are nae • 
such strangers, neither ; for 1 know your friend, I 
and you, it a like, know mine, whilk knowledge, on i 
eidicr hand, is a medium of cuiiimunication between ; 
us, even as the middle of the string conuccteth its 
twa cuds or extremities. But I w’ill enlarge on this 
fartlier as we pass along, gin list to bid your 
lazy louns of porters tlicro lift up your little kist 
between them, whilk ae true Scotsman might carry 
under his ai*m. Let inc tell you, mistress, ye wiU 
.soon make a loom pock-cud of it in Lon’un, if you 
Iiire twa knaves to do the work of ane.” 

So saying, he led the way, followed by Mistress 
Martha'Trapbois, whose singular destiny, though it 
had heaped her with wealth, had left her, for die 
inoineut, no wiser counsellor, or more distinguished 
priftcctor, than honest Ricliie Muiiiplies, a discarded! 
sening-nian. 


CHAPTER XXVI I. 

This way lie lafety and a sitfe retreat ; 

Yonder lie dnnRr, thanie, and punliliuieni, 
iltuet welcome danKer then — Nay. let nio lay, 

Tlioiixk Rpuke with swelling heart — welcuuie e*ea iIiojim , 
And welcome punishuienc— for, call me guilty, 

1 do bui pay the tax that *i due to Jiiitlee s 
And call me guiltlew, tlien iliat punhhinent 
Ii shame to Uioio alone who do Inflict it. 

Tke TrUmnai. 

Wb left lA>rd Glenvarloch, to whose fortunes our 
story chiefly attaches itself, gliding swiftly down the 
Thames. He was not, as the reader may have ob- 
served, very affable in his disposition, or apt to 
enter into conversation with those into whose com- 
pany he was ^uallv. thrown. This was, iud^, 
error in his conduct, arising leas from pride, 
diough of that feeling we do not pretend to excul- 
pate him, dian from a sort of bashful reluctance to 
mix in die conversation of those with whom he was 
not familiar. It is a fault only to be cured by ex- 
perience and knowledge of the world, which soon 
teaches every sensible and acute person the impor* 
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•:tnt leiMioii, tliat iiinuneTnent, and, wliat la of more 
1 •lUKcquuuce, that iiifonnatioii and incrcftae of know- 
Irdgc, are to be derived from the coiiveraatiou of 
•.•very individual whatsoever, with whom he is 
ihrown into a natural train of coiiiinimication. For 
(lui’Mdvcs, we can assure the reader — and perhaps, 
d* ue have ever been able to alTord him aiuusemetit, 
It is owing in a great degree to this cause — that 
we u'ever found oui'selvos in eoinpany with the stu- 
pidest of all |>ossible coinisiiiious in a post-chaise, 
cr with tlie most arrant cunibcr-curner that ever 
uccuqned a place in the luail-coaeh, \%ilhout fiinliiig, 
iliat, in tlie course of our conversation v^iili liiin, we 
!i:id some ideas suggested to us, either grave or gay, 
or some information eoininmiicated in Uic cuuj*se 
of our journey, which we should Inivo I'egrcttod uut 
to have learned, and which we should be sorry to 
have immediately forgotten. Hut Nigel was some- 
what inmiurcd withiu the iiastile of his rank, as 
%-oiuc philosopher (Tom Paine, we think) lisus hap- 
pily enough eapressed tliat bdvx of shyness which 
ineii of dignified situations ai’e apt to be beset with, 
i-ather from not exactly knowing how fai*, or with 
whom, they oii^lit to be familiar, than irom any 
real touch of aristocratic pride. Itesidcs, the im- 
niediato pressure of our adventurer's own affairs 
Mas such as exclusively to engross his atteutioii. 

He sat, therefore, wrapt iu his cloak, in the stern 
i<f the boat, with his mind eiitiixdy bent upon the 
]ii‘ohable issue of tlie interview with his Sut’ereigii, 
which it was his purpose to seek ; fur which abstrac- 
(nni of iniiid ho may he fully jusiitied, although 
perhaps, by questioning the wutornieii who w*cre 
h'ansporting him down the river, he might have 
discovered matters of high ooncerinneiit to him. 

At any rate, Nigel remained silent till the wherry 
approached tlie town of Greenwich, when he cuin- 
manded the men to put in fur the iieai'est landing- 
place, as t2 was his purpose to go ashore thei'C, and 
dismiss tliein from further attendance. 

** That is nut poHsihlc,*’ said the fellow with the 
green jacket, who, as we have already said, seemed 
til take on himself the charge of pilotage. We 
must go,” he cuntiiiue<1, “ tu Gravesend, where a 
Scottish vessel, which dmpt down the river last tide 
for the very pur|>t)se, lies with her aucliur-a-|>eak, 
availing tu carry you to your own dear northern 
country. YOiir huiuinock is slung, and all is ready 
for you, and you t:ilk of going ashore at Greenwich, 
us seriously as if such a thiug were pfissible !” 

** I see no iiiipossibility,” said Nigel, " in your 
landiug me whore 1 desire to be huided ; but very 
little possibility of your carrying me any where 1 
am not desirous of going.” 

“ Why, whetlicr do you maiijige the wherry, or 
we, master I” a.sked Green-jacket, in a tone betwixt 
jest and earnest ; " J take it she will go Uio way 
we n»w her.” 

Ay,” ^retorted Nigel, “ but 1 cake it you will 
row her ou tlie course 1 direct you, otherwise your 
clianee of payment is but a {xior one.” 

“ Suppose we are content to risk that,” said Uie 
midauiited watennan, « I wisli to know how you, 
who talk so bijg — J mean no offence, master, but 
do talk big — would help yourself in such a 
rase ?” 

“ Simply tlius,” answered Loi*d‘ Glcitvarlocli — 

You saw me, an hour since, brinjg down to tlie 
boat a trunk ^at neither of you could lift If we 
ire to contest the destination of our voyage, the 


same strength whicli tossed that eliest into tlie 
wherry, will suifice to fling you out of it ; where- 
fore, before we begin the scuffle, I pray you to 
remember, that, wbitlicr 1 would go, tliere i will 
oblige you tu carry me.” 

“ Gramcrcy for your kindness,” said Green- 
j.'icket ; ” and now mark me hi return. My com- 
rade and 1 are twu men — and you, w'ere you as 
stout as George-a-Green, can pass but for one ; and 
two, you will allow, are more than a match for one. 
You mistake your reckuiiiiig, my friend.” . 

"ft is you who mistake,” answered Nigel, who 
begun to grow wiu*m ; " it is 1 wiio am tliree to two, 
su'rali — 1 caiTy two men’s lives at niy girdle.” 

So saying, he opened his cloak and shewred the 
two pistols which he had di.s]ioscd at his girdle. 
Giveu-jacket was unmoved at the display. 

" 1 have got,” said he, " a pair of barkers tliat 
will match yuure,” and he shewed that he also was 
armed witli pistols ; " so you uiay begin as soon as 
ye list.” 

" Thou,” said Lord Glenvarloch, drawing forth 
and cocking a pistol, " the sooner the better. Take 
notice, 1 hold you as a ruflian, who have declared 
you will put force on my fierson ; and tliat I will 
shtiot you through the head if you do not instantly 
put me ashore at Greenwich.” 

The other waterman, alanned at Nigel’s gestuie, 
lay upon his oar ; but Green-jacket replied coolly 
— " Look you, master, 1 should not care a tester 
tu venture a life with you on this matter ; but the 
truth is, 1 am employed to do you good, aud not to 
do you harm.” 

" By whom ore you employed 1” said tlie Lord 
Glenvarlocli ; " or who dare eunceni tliemselvea in 
me, or my atlairs, witliout my autliority 1” 

".As to that,” answered the watermau, in tlie 
same tone of indifference, " I shall not ^ew my 
eummission. For myself, 1 care not, as 1 said, 
whether you land at Greenwich to get yourself 
hanged, or go down to get aboard the Royal Thistle, 
to make your escape to your own couufry ; you will 
be equally out of my reach eitlierway. Hut it ia 
fair to put the choice before you.” 

" My choice ia made,” said Nigel. " f have told 
you thrice already it is my pleasure to be landedoat 
bi'ceiiwich.” 

" Write it on a piece of paper,** said the water- 
man, " that such is \ our positive will ; I must liave 
soiiietliing to shew to my employers, tli^ tlie trans- 
gression of their oiniers lies with youredf, not witii 
me.” 

" 1 choose to hold tliis trinket iu iiif hand for 
the present,** said Nigel, shewing his pistol, " and 
will write you tlie acquittance when I go ashore/ 

" I MMuld not go ashore with you for a hundred 
pieces,** said Uie waterman. “ 111 luck has ever 
attended you, except in small gaming ; do me fiiit 
justice, and give me the testimony desire. ii you 
are afraid of foul play while you write it, you may 
hold my pistolsi if you will.” He oflered the 
weapons to Nigel accordingly, Uiey were 

under his conti'ul, and all possibility of lus wing 
taken at advantage was excluded, uo longer heu* 
^tated to give tlie waterman an acknowledgment, in 
tlio following terms : — 

"Jack ill die Green, witli his mate, belonging to 
the wherry called the Jolly Raven, have done their 
duty laitirfully bv me, landing ino at Greenwich by 
my eaprew cuiniwad ; and being tliemsolves will 
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iiig and di'sii'oiis u» eniTy \\w on bcMird the Royal soon 
Thistle, pi-m'iitly lying at Gravesend.’* Ila\'ing the of 
finislicd this aeknowledgineiit, ^vhicll he signed witli gsgo ' 


received, as Green-jackct had assured him, 
offer of an idle hargeinan to transport his bag* 
. he signed with . gage where he listed ; but that vher^ was a ques* 

the letters, N. tX G. as indicating his name and j tion of momentary doubt. At length, recollecting 
title, he again requested to know of the wateiinan, I the necessity that his hair and beai*d shouid be pro* 
lie delivered it, tlto name of his em- i perly arranged before he attempted to enter the 


to whom 
ployoi*s. 

‘‘ Sir,” replied Jack in the Green, " I have 
respected your secret, do not you seek to pry into 
mine, it would do you no good to know for whom 
I am taking this present trouble ; and, to be brief, 
you shall not Cnow it — and, if you will fight in 
the quarnd, as you said even now, the sooner we 
begin the belter. Only this you may be cock-sure 


royal presence, and desirous, at tlio same time, of 
obtaining some infonnation of the motions of the 
Sovereign and of the Court, he desired to be gi'iidcd 
to the next barber’s shop, which wo have ali'caily 
mentioned as the place where news of every kia l 
circled and centred, lie was speedily shewn the 
u'ay to such an emporium of intelligence, and soon 
found he was likely to hear all he Paired to know, 


of, that wc designed you no hann, and that, if you ' and much more, while his head was subjected to the 
fall into any, it will be of your own wilful seeking.” . art of a nimble tonsor, the glibncss of vdiose tongue 
As lie spoke, they approaclicd the landing-place, ‘ kept pace with the niinbleness of his fingers, while 
where Nigel instantly jumped asliore. The water- | he ran on, without stint or stop, in the following 
ninn placed his small mail-trunk on the stairs, obser- { excursive manner : — 

viiig tliat there were plenty of spai'o hands about, to j " The Court here, master ?— yes, master — inncli 
e.arry it where he would. . j to the advantage of trade — good custom stirring. 

“ We part friends, I hope, my lads,” said the His Majesty loves Greenwich — hunts every inorn- 
young nobleman, offering at the same time a piece i hig in the I’ark — all decent persons admitted that 
of money more than double the usual fare, to the ' have the entries of the Palace — no rabblo — 
boatmiMi. : frightened the King’s horse witli their hallooing, 

“ We part as we met,” answcrcil Green-jacket ; | the uncombed slaves. — Yes, sir, tlio bean! more 
“and, for your money, I am piiitl sufficiently with j peaked ? Yes, master, so it is worn. I know the 
this hit of paper. Only, if yon owe me any love lastciit— dress several of the courtiers — oncvalct* 
for tiio cast I have given you, I pray you not to dive ' of-tlie*cliainber, two pn^es of the bexly, the clerk of 
so deep into the pockets of the next apprentice that j the kitchen, three running footmen, two dog-boys, 
you find fool enough to play the cavaliei*. — And ! and an honourable Scottish knight, Sir Munko Mai* 
you, you greedy swine,” Siiid he to his companion, j gi'owler.” 

Plill had a longing eye fixed on the money which • “ Malagrowthci*, I suppose 1” said Nigel, thnivi- 

Nigel continued to off**r, “ push off, or, if 1 take a • ing in his conjectural emendation, with infinite difl 


cuTty, betwixt two clauses in the barber’s text. 

“ Yes, sir — Ma1cix)wdcr, sir, as you say, sir — 
hard names the Scots have, sir, for an English 
mouth. Sir Munko is a handsome person, sir — 
perhaps you know him — bating the loss of Ins 


stretcher in hand. I’ll brr-ak the knave’s patcj of 
thec,”^ The fellow pushed off, as ho was commanded, 
but still could not help muttering, “ This Avas en- 
tirely out of watermen's rules.” 

Glenvarloch, though without the devotion of the . . , *, 

“ injured Thales” of the monilist, to the ir.cmory of fingers, and the lameness of his leg, and the leiigili 
that great princess, had now attained ’ of his chin. Sir, it takes nuMme minute, twelve 

Th, Mil ,M,icI. i;ii*a Writ.." i ““"J*?* T™. ‘,""® *? *[*“ ‘“I*'. 

any chm that 1 know in the town of Greenwich, siv. 

whoso halls were now less respectably occupied by But ho is a very comely gentleman, for all that ; 
her successor. It was not, as has been well shewn and a pleasant — a very pleasant gentleman, sir — 
by a late author, tliat James was void either of and a goofl-hiimourcd, saving that ho is so dcat 
parts or of good intentions ; and his predecessor was he can never hear good of .*kny one, and so wise, 
^ least ^ arbitrary in effect as he was in theoi^. tliat he can never believe it ; but he is a very good* 


I. very good- 

natured gentleman for all that, except when mu- 
speaks too low, or when a hair tunis awry. — Did I 
graze you, sir I Wc shall put it to rights in a mo- 


ment, with one 


i one drop of styptic — my stypticj 
wife’s, sir<^Slio makes the water hen 


J, or 
licrself. 


i Bat, while Elizabeth possessed a sternness of mas- 
! culine sensogand determination which reuderod even 
her weaknesses, some of which w'cre in themselves 
sufficiently ridiculous, in a certain degree respec- 
table, James, on the other hand, was so utterly rather my , , _ 

devoid of “ firm rew>lve,” so well called by the j One drop of the styptic, sir, and a bit of black- 
Scottish hard, j taffeta patch, just big enough to ho tlio saddle to :i 

*• The ualfc ofcarle-herop in iiwn," 1 “tYcs, sir, rather improves than otherwise. 

. The Pnribc had a patch the other day, and so had 

that even his virtues and Ins good meaning became ; Uie Duke ; and, if you wiU believe me, there arc 
laughable, from the whiinsiciil uncertainty of his j seventeen yards three quarters of black taffeta 
conduct ; so tiial the wisest things he ever said, and ^ already cut into patches for the courtiers ” 
the best actions he ever did, were often touchcil “But Sir Mungo Malagrowther !” azain inter- 
with a strain of the ludicrous and fidgety character jeeted Nigel, witli difficulty, 
of mafc AccttrcUngljr, Aough at difftv-vnt “ Ay, ay, sir -Sir Munko, aa yon aayjaplea- 
penwls of IS, mgn he contnvod to acquire with Ilia aaut, good-lmnioured gentleman u ever— To bo 
^ trn,porar;jr popaUrity,^ epoken witli, did you eayl Oh ay, eaeOy to be 
It never long unUiTs d tho dccaaion which produc^ spokm withal, that is, as easily as his inlinnity will 
pRBss of mankind will normit* He will nrosontlv. uoIm. mio h.th 


it ; so true it is, that tlie |Kiias < 
rospcct a monarch stvincfl with actual guilt, more 
tlM one wh' St foih^es tender- hiin only ridiculou-s. 
To Totum from this digt .-ssioB, Lord Glenvarloch 


permit, ^ He will pr(.'scntly, unless some ouo hath 
asked him forlli to hreakfaat, be taking his bone 
of broiled beef at iny neighbour Nod Kilderkin’s 
yonder, removed from over the way. Ned keeps 
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an catiiig-liuusc, air, famous for pork-griskius ; but 
Sir Miinko cannot abide pork, no more tlian the 
King’s most Sacred Majesty,* nor my Lord Duke 
of Lennox, nor Lord Dalgarno, — nay, I am sure, 
sir, if I touched you tills time, it was your fault, 
not mine. — But a single drop of the st^Titic, another 
little patch Dint would make a doublet for a flea, 
just' under the left moustache; it will become you 
when you smile, sir, as well as a dimple ; and if you 
would Siihite your fair mistress — but I beg par- 
doi:, you are a grave gciiDeman, %'ery grave to be 
so young. — Hope 1 have given no onencc; it is 
tny duty to entertain customers — my duty, sir, and 
my pleasure — Sir Munko Malcrowther * — yes, sir, 
I dare say. he is at this moment in Ned’s eating- 
house, for few folks ask him out, now Lord Hiint- 
iiiglen is gone to London. You will get touched 
again — yes, sir — there you shall find him with his 
can of single ale, stirred with a sprig of rosemary, 
for he never drinks strong potations, sir, unless to 
oblige Lord Huiitlngleii — take heed, sir — or any 
other person who a.sks him forth to breakfast — but 
single beer he always drinks at Ned’s, with his 
broiled bone of beef or mutton — or, it may be, 
lamb at the season— but not pork, though Ned is 
famous for his griskiiis. But the Scots never eat 
pork — sti'ange tlmt ! some folks think thej* arc a 
sort of Jcw.s. There is a reseni bianco, sir — Do 
you not think so 1 Then they call oiir most gra- 
cious Sovereign the second Solomon, and Solomon, 
you know, was King of the Jews ; so the thing bears 
:i face, you see. 1 believe, sir, you will find yourself 
triiimicd now to your content. 1 will be judged 
by tlio fair mistress of your affections. Crave par- 
don — no ofTence, T trust. Pray, consult the glass 
— one touch of the crisping tongs, to reduce this 
straggler. — Thank your munificence, sir — hope 
your custom while you stay iu Greenwich. Would 
you have a tunc on that ghittcni, to put your tem- 
per in concord for the day 1 — Twang, .twang — 
twang, twang, dillo. SoincDiing out of tune, sir — 
' too many hands tc touch it — wc cannot keep these 
things like artists. Let mo help you with your 
cloak, sir — yes, sir — You would not play yourself, 
sir, would you! — Way to Sir Munko’s eating- 
house ? — Yes, sir ; but it is Ned’s eating-house, 
not Sir Munko’s. — The knight, to be sure, eats 
there, and that makes it his eating-house in some 
sense, sir — ha, lia ! Yonder it is, removed from 
over the way, new whitewashed posts, and red 
lattice — fat man in his doublet at the door — Ned 
himself, sir — worth a thousand pounds, Diey say 
— better singeing pig’s faces than trimming cour- 
tiers — but ours is the less mechanical vocation. — 
Farewell, sir ; hope yonr custoin.’* So s.«iying, he 
at length permitted Ni^cl to depart, whose ears, so 
long tormented with Ins continued babble, tingled 
when it had ceased, as if a bell bad been rung close 
to them for the same space of time. 

Upon bis arrival at the eating-house, where he 
proposed to meet with Sir Mungo Malagrowthcr, 
from whom, in despair of better advice, he trusted 
to receive some information as to Die best mode of 
introducing himself into the royal presence, Lord 

1 The Scots, till within the last generation, disliked swine's 
tU'sli ns an article of food ns much as the lllglilaiiders do at 
present. It wiis remarked as extraordinary rapacity, whon the 
Jlordvr depredators condescended to innko prej* of the accursed 
rac'c, ujioin the liend made his habitation. Jlcn Jotison, In 
dm-nhic James's ch.aractor, says, he loved “no p;»rt of n 
•wini*. ” 


Glenvarloch found, in the host with whom he com- 
muned, the consequential taciturnity of an English- 
man well to pa.ss in Die world. *Ncd Kilderkin 
spoke as a hanker writes, only touching Die needful. 
Being a.sked if Sir Mungo Malagrowther was there . 
he replied. No. Being interrogated, wliether he 
was expected ? he said. Yes. And, being again 
required to say tthen he was expected, he answered, 
Presently. As Lord Glenvarloch next inquired, 
whether he himself could have any breakfast ? the 
landlord wasted not even a syllable in reply, but, 
ushering him into a neat room where there were 
several tables, he placed one of Diem before an 
ann-ebair, and beckoning Lord Glenvarlocli to take 
possession, be set before him, in a very few minutes, 
a substantial repast of roast-beef, together with a 
foaming tankanl, to which refreshment the keen 
air of the river disposed him, notwithstanding his 
mental cmb:irriis.sments, to do much honour. 

While Nigel was thus engaged in discussing his 
commons, but raising his head at tho same time 
whenever he heard the door of Die apartment open, 
eagerly desiring the arrival of Sir Mungo Mala- 
growDier, (an event which had seldom been expected 
by any one with so much anxious interest,) a per- 
sonage, as it seemed, of at least equal importance 
M'ith Die knight, entered into Die apartment, and 
began to hold earnest colloquy with the publican, 
who thought proper to cniTy on the conference on 
hiB side unbonneted. This important gentleman’s 
occupation might be guessed from his dress. A 
milk-white jerkin, and hose of white kersey ; a 
white apron twisted around his body in the manner 
of a sash, in which, instead of a warlike dagger, 
was stuck a long-bladed knife, hiltcd with biiek’s- 
hom ; a white nightcap on his head, under which 
his hair was neatly tucked, sufficiently portrayed 
him as one of those priests of Comus whom the 
vulgar call cooks ; and Die air wIDi which he rated 
the publican for having neglected to send some 
provisions to the Palace, shewed that lie ministered 
to royalty itself. 

“ This will never answer,” he said, Master Kil- 
derkin — the King twice asked for sweetbreads, 
and fricasseed coxcombs, which are a favourite dish 
of his most Sacred Majesty, and they were not to 
bo had, because Master Kilderkin had not supplied 
them to the clerk of the kitchen, os by bargain 
bound.” I lere Ki Iderkin mi^de some apolog}-, brief, 
according to his own nature, and mrtittered in a 
lowly tone, after Die fashion of all who find them 
selves in a scrape. His superior replied, in a lofty 
strain of voice, “ Do not tell me of the carrier a.ul 
his wain, and of the lien-coops coming from Norfolk 
with the poultry ; a loyal man would have sent an 
express — ho would have gone upon his stumps, 
like Widdrington. What if the King h:id lost his 
appetite, Master Kilderkin ! What if his most Sacred 
Illajesty luad lost his dinner I O Master Kilderkin, 
if you had but the just sense of the dignity of our 
profession, which is t»>ltl of by the witty African 
slave, for so the King’s most excellent Majesty 
designates him, Publius Terentins, Tanquam in 
upeevfo — in patinas insvieere juUo** 

You are learned, Master Liriklater,” rcplit:d 
the English publican, compelling, as it were with 
difiiculty, his nioiilh to utter Dm o or four wonla 
consecutively. 

** A poor sniatteror,” said Mr Liiiklater ; hut 
it uuidd be a sham** to ns, who are his most oxocl- 
143 
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lent Majesty’s eoiintrvrnei., iu»t in some sort to 
lAYo chorislieii those arts wherewith ho is so deeply 
embued — JieijU ud €xeMplttr^ Master Kilderkin, 
couiponitur oHnt — which is us much iistti say, 
:is tlie Kinjj quotes the cook learns. In brief, 
.Muster Jvilderkin^ having had tlie luck be bi*ed 
where hiiniauities may be had at the inutb^r of an 
English five groats by tlie quarter, I, like others, 

have acquired — aliem — hem 1” Here, the 

speaker’s eye having fallen upon Lord Glenvarloch, 
he suddenly stoppeil in his learneil harangue, witli 
such symptoms of embarr.'issmciit as induced Ned 
Kilderkin to sti*etcli his taciturnity so far as not 
only to ask him what he ailed, but whether he 
would take any thing. 

“ Ail nothing,” replied the learned rival of tlie 
philosophical Syiiis ; “ Notliing — and yet I do feel 
n little giddy.. I could taste a glass of your dame’s 
itfjua mirabitis’* 

} will fetch it,” said Nod, giving a nod ; and 
his back was no sooner turnod, tluin the cook walked 
near the table where Lord Glenvarloch was seated, 
and regarding him with a look of significance, whei'e 
more was meant than met the ear, said, — “ You 
arc a stranger in Greenwich, sir. J advise you to 
take the optKirtunity to step into the I’ark — the 
western wicket was ajar when I tsamo hither ; I 
think it will bo locked presently, so you hud better 
make the best of your way — tliat is, if you have 
any curiosity. The venison are eoniiiig into sea»jn 
just now, sir, and there is u pleasure in looking at 
a hart of grease. 1 always think, when they ai'e 
bounding so blithely past, what a pleu'^ure it would 
be, to broach their plump haunches on a spit, and 
to embattle their bimsts ifi a uoldc fortification of 
puif-puste, with plenty black pepper.” 

He said no more, us KUderkiu re-entered w ith 
the cordial, but edged oft’ trom Nigel without wait- 
ing any reply, only repeating the same look of in- 
telligence with which he had accosted him. 

Nothing makes men’s wits fut alert as )>er8onal 
danger. Nigel took the first opportunity which lits 
host’s attention to the yeoman of the royal kitchen 
]ferniittcd, to dis harge his I'eckoning, and readily 
obtained a direction to the wicket in questi<jii. lie 
found it upon the latch, as he had been taught t<i 
expect ; and perceived, that it admitted him t«> a 
narrow foot-path, which travei^sed a clo!«e and 
L'lngled tliicket, designed for the cover of the does 
and tliG you%g fawns. He ctiiijectured it would lie 
proper to wait ; nor had he been stationary above 
five minutes, when tlie c<j«jk, scalded as much with 
heat of motion as ever he had been at his huge 
fire-place, arrived almost breiithless, and w'ith his 
pass-key hastily locked the wicket behind Jiim. 

Ere Jjord Glenvarloch had time to speculato iqum 
this action, the man approl^ched with anxiety, and 
:)aid — " Good lord, my Lord Glenvarloch ! -p- why 
will you efidaogur yourself thus 1” 

You know me tlieu, my friend f” said Nigel. 

” Not much of that, my lord — hut I know your 
lionour’s noble house well. — My name is Laurie 
Link later, iny lord.” 

** Linklater !” repeated Nigel. 1 blionid recol- 
lect » 

" Under your lordships favour,” he continued, 

I was ’jireutico, lay loid, to ola ^lungo Muniplies, 
ilio flesher at the wanton West-iMrt of Edinburgh, 
which 1 wish 1 hivw again before 1 died. And,yuiv 
honour’s noble i: fli.^^' h;.viiig tskeu Hicliie Moni- 


I plies into bis house to wait on your lonlship, then 
I was a st^rt of connection, your lordship st‘e.s.” 

! “ Ah I” said Lord Glenvarloch, ** I hud almost 

i forgot your name, but not your kind purpose. VTou 
■ tried to put Richie in the way of presenting a bup- 
pireatiou to Ids Majesty t” 

“ Most tnie, my lord,” replied the King’s cook. 
“ I had like to have come by mischief in tlie -job ; 
ibr Richie, who was alwiiys wilful, * wadna be guided 
. by me,’ as the sang say.M. But nobody amongjlt 
itiose brave English cooks can kittle up his Majesty’s 
iu<i.st sacred palate with our own gusty Scottish 
dishos. So 1 e’en betook myself to my craft, and 
concocted a mess of friar’s chicken for Uic soup, and 
a savoury hachis, that made the whol^cabid coup 
me cruns ; and, iiistcail of disgrace, 1 came by pre* 
foniicnt. 1 uin one of tlie clerks of the kitchen 
niiw, make me thankful — with a finger in the pur- 
veyor’s otfice, and may get my whole hand in by 
.m<l by.” 

** 1 am truly glad,” said Nigel, ** to hear chat you 
have not suffered on my account, — still more so at 
y:nr good fortune.” 

** You l»ear a kind heart, my lord,” said Link- 
I iter, “ und do not foi'get {loor people ; and, tnith, 
I ->ce not why they should be forgotten, since tlie 
King’s errand may sometimes fall in tlie cadger’s 
■rate. 1 have followed your lordship in the stri'et, 
lost to look at such a stately .shoot of the old oak- 
*.reo ; and my heart jumped into my throat, when 
I saw you sitting openly in tlio eating-house yon- 
der, and knew there was Midi danger to your 
, " 1 ‘ssnn.” 

What ! there arc warrants against me, then f ' 
^uid Nigel. 

“ J t is even true, my lord ; and tliere arc those 
ai'c willing to blacken you as much as they can. — 
Iff id forgive them, tliat w'ould sacrificu an honoiir- 
ablo house for tJieir own base ends !” 

Amen,” said Nigel. 

** For, say your lordship may have a little 
wild, like oUter young gentlemen ” 

“ We have little time to talk of it, niy friend,” 
i-aid Nigel. ^ The point in question is, how am 1 
to get 8i>eoch of the Kiug t” 

The King, my lord !” said Linklater, in astoi)is]i- 
iiiciit ; ” tvhy, will not that be rubliing wilfully ijito 
danger! — scalding yourself, us 1 may say) with 
your own ladle I” 

“ My jpood friend,” answered Nigel, “ my expo- 
. rieiice of tlie Court, and my knowledge of tlie cir- 
cumstances iu which 1 stand, tell me, time the 
manliest and most direct road is, in my cube, thu 
surest and tlie safest. The King has liotli a head 
' to apprehend what is just, and a heart to do what 
. is kind.” . 

” ft is e’en true, my lord, und so we, Ids old 
bervants know,” added Linklater ; but, wo 's me, 
; if you knew how many folks make it their daily 
and nightly purpose to set his head against his 
heart, and his heart against his head— to make him 
' do bard tldiigs because tliey are called just, and 
' unjust tilings because they aim represented as kind. 
. Wo’s me! it is witli his Sacred Majesty, and the 
favourites who work upon him, even according to 
Uie homely proverb that men taunt iny calling 
witli, — ‘ Godsends good meat, but Uio devil sends 
cooks.* ” 

” It signifies not talking of it, my good friend,” 
said Nigel, ** 1 imist take my risk — my honour 
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•i-coipturil^F demands it. They may maim me, or Park was traversdu, when he heard, first a distant 
me, but tliey sliall not say 1 fiod from niy rustling, then the rapid approach of lioofs aliakiiig 
.'.•cusers. My peers shall hear iny vindication.*’ tlic firm eartli on which he stood ; tlien a distant 
Your peers V* exclaimed tlie cook — " Alack> halloo, warned by winch he stood up by the side of 
i day, my lord, we aro not in Scotland, where tJic . the avenue, leaving free room fur tlie passage of the 
nobles can hang it out bravely, were it even with \ clnuie. Tlic stag, reeling, covered with foam, and 
cite King himself, now and tlien. Tliis mess must ! blackened with sweat, his nostrils expanded as he 
U: cooked in the Star-Chamber, and that is an oven ' gasped for breath, made a shift to come up as far 
s<*vcii times heated, iny lord ; — and yet, if you aro j as where Nigel stood, and, without turning to bay, 
dotcriniued to see tiie King,. I will not say but you , was there pulled down by two tall greyhounds of 
nuiy find Mime favour, fur be likes well any thing • the breed still used by the hardy decr-stalkers of 
that is appealed directly to his own wisdom, and , the Scottish Highland^ but wliich has been loim 
soiiiotimoH, in the like cases, 1 have known him | unknown in England. One dog struck at the buck% 
stick by his own opinion, which is always a fair i aiiotlier dashed his sliarp nose and fangs, 1 

one. Only iiiiiid, if you will forgive me, my lord — I might almost say, into the animal’s bowels. It 
mind to spicc high witii Latin ; a curn or two of would have been natural for Lord Glenvarluch, 
Greek would not be amiss ; and, if you can bring himself persecuted as if by hunten, to liavc tiiuughi 
in any thing about the judgment of Solomon, in upon the occasion like the melancholy Jacques ; 
the original Hebrew, and season with a merry but habit is a strange matter, and 1 fear that his 
•ir so, the dish will be the more palatable. — Truly, feehngs on tlie occasion wore rather Uiose of the 
1 think, Uiat, besides my skill in art, 1 owe much practised huntsman than of the moralist. He had 
u> tlic stripes of tlie Rector of the High School, no time, however, U> indulge them, for mark what 
v\ho imprinted on uiy mind that cooking scene in befelL 

the Hcautoiitiiuoruraeuos.” A single horseman followed tlie chaM, upon a 

<< Leaving that aside, my friend,” said Lord Glen- cteod so tlioroughly subjected to the rein, that it 
varloch, ^ can you iufonn ino which way I shall obeyed tlic touch of the bridle as if it been a 
most readily get to the sight and speech of the me^anical impulse operating on tlie^ nicest piece 
King i” of machinery ; so that, seated deep in his deini- 

” To the sight of him readily enough,” said Link- pique saddle, and so trussed up thero as to make 
later; “he is galloping about these alleys, u* see filing almost impossible, tlie rider, vrithout either 
them btrike tlie hart, to get him an appetite for a Tear or hesitation, might increase or diminish the 
nooning — and that reiniuds me I sliould be in the ^peed at which ho rode, which, even on the most 
kitchen. To the speech of the King you will not animating oucasionB of the chase, seldom exceeded 
come so easily, unless you could either meet him three-fourths of a gallop, tlie horse keeping his 
iiloiie, which rarely chances, or wait for him ainoug haunches under him, and never stretching forward 
(lio crowd tliat go to sec him alight. — And now, beyond the nianapd pace of the academy. The 
tare well, ray lord, and God speed 1 — if 1 could do security with which he chose to prosecute even tiiis 
iiiore for you, 1 would offer it.” fiivourite, and, in ordinary case, somewhat diuigcr- 

** You have done enough, perhaps, to endanger wis amusement, as well as tlie rest of his equipage, 
yourself,” said Lord Gleuvurlocli, ** 1 pray you to marked King James, No attendant^ was within 
ho gone, and leave me to my fate." " * eight ; indeed, it was often a nice strain of flattery 

"J'he lioiiest cook lingered, but a nearer hurst of to permit the Soveroign to suppose he jiad ouiridiltiu 
die liorn.s apprized liini that there was no time to and distanced all the rest of Uio chase, 
lose; and, acquainting Nigel that he would leave “ Weel dune, Bash — weel dune, Ihittiel” Iw 
she ]iostem-door on the latch U) secure his retreat exclaimed, as ho came up. " By tlie honour of a 
in that direction, he bade God bless liim, and fare- king, yc are a credit to tlie Braes of Balwhitlier !— I 
well. llautl my horse, man,” he called out to Nigel, 

111 the kindness of tliia humble countryman, without stopping to see to whom he had addressed | 
tiowiiig partly from national partiality, partly from himself — “ Hand my naig, and help me douu out i 
I sense of loiig-remcmbered benefits, which had o’ the saddle — deil ding your saul, siffa, canna ye j 
been Bcarco thought on by those who had bestowed mak hiutte before these laxy smaiks come up I — , 
them. Lord Glen varloch thought ho saw the last keiid tlie nun easy — dimia let him swerve — now, 
much of sympatliy whicli he was to receive in tins baud the stirrup — Uiat will do, man, and now we 
cold and courtly region, and felt that he moat now are on terro firma.” So saying, without easting an 
be sulliciont to himself, or be utterly lost. eye on his assistant, gentle King Jamie, uiislieotJi- 

Hc traversed more than one alley, guided by tlie i»g tl»e short, sliai'p hanger, (couteau </*? f/r.iMt',) 
•iounda of tlie chase, and met several of the inferior which was tlie only tiling approaching to a sword 
■tttoiidauta upon the King’s sport, who regarded him that he could w’illiugly endure the sight of, drew 
only as one of the spectators who were sometimes the blade witii great satisfaction across the tiiroat 
iK-riuitted to enter tlie park by the concurrence of of tl>e buck, and put au end at once to its sti*uggles 
:he officers about the Court Still tliere was no and its agonies. 

.ippeai'ance of James, or any of hia principal cour- I-ord Glen varloch, who knew well the silvan duty 
tiero, and Nigel began to think whether, at the risk which tlie occasion demanded, hung the bridle of 
of incurring disgrace similar to that which had .the King’s palfrey on the branch of a tree, and, 
Attended tlie rash exploit of Richie Moniiilics, ho kneeling diitoously down, turned the slaughtered 
should not repair to tho Palaoo-gate, in order to deer up<m its back, and kept the yuarrro lu that 
Address the King on his rotum, when Fortune position, while the King, too intent upon liis sport 
[n*eaented him the opportunity of doing so, in her to observe any Ihlug else, drew lus eouteau down 
jwTi way. tlie breast of the animal, wcundum artm ; and, 

He was in one of tlioso long walks by which tho having made a cross cut, so as to ascertain the deptif 
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of tlie fax iin(»n the chest, exclaimed, iii a sort of | 
rapture, “ Throe incites of white fat on tlie brisket! | 

— prinie — prinio, us [ am a crowned sinner— and i 
dcil aiie o’ tlie lazy loons in but myscll ! Seven I 

— au;'ht— >;\n;;ht tines on the^antlcrs. By G— d, 
a hart of aught tines, and the iii*st of the season ! 
Bash and Battle, blessings on the lieaiVs-root of 
yei Bum me, my bairns, buss me.” The do;xs 
accordingly fawned upon him, licked liiiii with 
bloody jaws, and soon put him in such a state 
that it might have seemed treason had been doing 
its full work upon his anointed body. “ Bide doiiii, 
with a mischief to yo — bide doun, with a wanion,” 
cried the King, almost overturned by the olwtrepc- 
rous cnivsses of the largo stagdiouiids. “ But ye 
are just like ither foll;s, gic yo an inch and ye take 
an cll. — A nd wha may ye be, friend V* be said, now 
fiiiiliiig leisure to take a nearer view of Nigel, and 
observing what in his emotion of silvan delight 
liad c.scapcd liini, — “ Ye are iianc of our train, 
man. In the name of God, what the devil are 
ye 1” 

** An unfortunate man, sire,* replied Nigel. 

*■ 1 dare say that,” answered the King, snap- 
pishly, “ or 1 wad have seen naetliing of you My 
lieges keep a* their happiness to themselves ; but 
let bowls row wrung wi’ them, and I am sure to 
hear of it.” 

And to wliom else can we carry our cnmplamts 
but to your Majesty, who is Heaven’s vicegerent 
over us V* answered Nigel. 

“Right, man, right — very \>ocl spoken,” said 
the King ; “ but yon should leave Heaven’s vicege- 
rent some quiet on earth, too.” 

“ If your Majesty will look on me,” (for hitherto 
the King had been so busy, first witli the dogs, and 
then with the mystic operation of hrmklnq, in vulgar 
phrase, cutting up the deer, that he had scarce 
given his assisbuit above a transient glance,) yon 
will see whom necessity makes bold to avail Iiim- 
self of an opportunity which may never again 
occur.” 

King James hxiked; Ins blood left his clicok, 
llinugb it coutiu''ed stained with that of the animal 
which lay at bis feet, lie dropped the knife from lii.< 
hand, cast Miind him a faltering eye, a.s if he either 
meditated flight or looked out for assistance, and 
then exclaimed, — “ Glcnvarlocbides ! as sure as I 
was christened James Stewart. Here is a bonny 
spot of woVk, and mo ahmc, and on foot tof> !” he 
added, bustling to gc>t upon his hoi*sc. 

“ Forgive me that I interrupt you, my liege,” 
said Nigel, placmg himself between the King and 
the steed ; “ lioar me but a moment.” 

“ I ’U hear ye T>cst on horseback,” said the King. 
“ I caiina hear a word on foot, man, not a wonl ; 
and it is not seemly to stand chcck-for-cliowl con- 
fronting us that gate. Bide out of onr gate, sir, wc 
charge you, on ^our allegiance. — The deil ’s in tlicm 
a’, wliat can they be doing 1” 

“ By the crown which you w'oar, ray liege,” said 
Nigel, “ and for wliich my anccstfjrs have wortliily 
fought, [ conjure ^ou to be composed, and to hear 
me but a moment !” 

That which ho asked was entirely out of the 
monarch’s power to grant. The timidity which ho 
shewed was not the pliun downright cowardico, 
which, like a natural immilso compels a man to 
flight, and which can excite little but pity or con* 
tempt, but a much more ludicrous, as well as more 


mingled sensation. The poor King was fnghtrnco 
at once and angry, desirous of securing his safety, 
and at the same time ashamed to comprorniHo his 
dignity; so that, without attending to what Lord 
Glcnvarloch endeavoured to explain, ho kept making 
at his horse, and repeating, “ We are a free King, 
man — we arc a free King — we will not be con- 
trvdlcd by a subject. — In the name of God, .what 
kecp.s Stecnic 1 And, praised be his name, they 
arc coming — Hillo, ho — here, here — Steenie, 
Stccnie !” ' 

The Duke of Buckingham galloped up, followed 
by several courtiers .and attendants of the royal 
ciia.se, and commenced with his usual familiarity, 

— “ I see Fortune lias graced our dear dad, as 

usual. — But what ’s this I” * 

“ What is it ? It is treason, for what I kcu,” 
.s.Vid the King ; “ and a* your wyte, Steenie. Your 
dear dad and gos.sip might have been murdered, 
fur wliat you care.” 

“ Murdered ? Secure the villain !” cxchimcd 
the Duke. “ By Heaven, it is Olifaunt hinisolf !” 
A dozen of the hunters dismounted at once, letting 
tlieir horses run wild through the park. Some seized 
roughly on Lord Glcnvarloch, who thought it folly 
to offer resistance, while otlicra busied themselves 
with the King. “Are you wounded, my liege — 
are you wounded 1” 

“ Not that I ken of,” said the King, in the pa- 
roxy.sin of his npprcljeiision, (which,' by the way, 
might be pardoned in one of so timorous a temper, 
and who, in bis time, bad been exposed to so many 
strange attempts) — “Not that 1 ken of — but 
search him — search him, I am sure 1 saw fire- 
arms under his clo.sk. 1 am sure I smelled powder 

— 1 am dooms sure of that.” 

Lord Glens'arlocb’s cloak being stripped off, and 
bis pistols discovered, a shout of wonder and of 
execration on the supposed criminal purpose, arose 
from the crowd, now thickening every moment. 
Not that celebrated pistol, 'which, tiunigh resting on 
a bosom ns gallant and aa loyal as Nigel’s, spread 
siieli causeless alann among knights and dames at | 
a late high solemnity — not tliat very pistol caused 
more temporary consternation than was so ground- 
lessly excited by the arms which were taken from 
Lord Glenvarlocii’s person; and not Mhic-Allastar- 
More himself, could repel with greater scorn and 
in(lign.ation, tlie insinuations tliat they were worn 
for any sinister purposes.' 

“Away with the wretch — tlie parricide — the 
bloody-minded villain !” was echoed on all hands ; 
and the King, who naturally enough set the same 
value on his own life at which it was, or seemed 
to be, rated by others, cried out, louder than all the. 
rest, “ Ay, ay — away with him. 1 have had enough 
of him, and so has the country. But do him no 
bodily harm — and, for God’s sake, sirs, if yc arc 
snre that ye have thoroughly disarmed liini, put up 
your swords, dirks, and skenes, for you will cer- 
tainly do each other a mischief.” 

There was a speedy sheathing of weapons at the 
King’s commands ; for those who had hitherto been 
brandishing them in loyal bravado, began thereby to 
call to mind the extreme dislike whi<Si liis Majesty 
. nourished against naked steel, a foibh) which seemed 
I to be as constitutional as his timidity, and was 
usually ascribed to the brutal murder of lllr/io 
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h&ving beoa perpetrated in liis unfortunate mo- | 
Iher’tt preseuce before he yet saw tlie light. 

At tiiitt moment, the Prince, who hud been hunt- . 
iiig in a different part of the then cxhnisive Park, ' 
and had received some hasty and confused infor- 
mation of what was going forward, came rapidly up, 
with ono or two noblcmou in his train, and amongst 
Olliers Lord Dalgnrno. He sprung fnnn his hoi*ae, 
and asked eagerly if his father were womided. 

** Not Uiat 1 am sensible of, Haby Charles — but 
sf wee matter cxliausted, with struggling single- 
handed with the assassin. — Stceiiie, fill us a cup 
of wiuo^tlio leathern bottle is hanging at our 
pommel. — Buss me, then, Baby Charles,” con- 
tinued the monarch, after he had taken this cup of 
comfort;^ '*0 man, the Conmioiiwealih and you 
have hud a fair escape from tlio heavy and bloody 
loss of u dear fatlier ; for we are patff patria, as 
Wild as pater funiilias, — Quis desulerio sit pador 
iiut modus tarn c<tri capitis! — W'o is me, black 
cloth would have been dear in Knglan<l, and dry 
eon scarce !” 

Ami, at the very idea of the general grief wliich 
must have attended jiis death, tlic good-natured 
monarch cried heartily himself. 

** Is this possible 1** said Charles, sternly ; for liis 
pride was hurt at his father’s demeanour on the one 
hand, while, on (he other, ho felt the resentment of 
a son and a subject, at the supposctl uttciiipc on the 
King’s life. Let some one speak who has seen 
n hat happened — .My iA>rd of Buckingliam 

“ I cannot say, my lord,’’ rcplioil the Duke, that 
I saw auy actual violence offered to his Majesty, 
else 1 sliuuld have av«Miged him on the spot.” 

You would have done wrong, then, in your zeal, 
Cleorgc,” answered the Prince ; .such offenders 
were betUT left to be. dealt with by the laws. But 
was the villain not struggling with his .Majc.sty ?” 

1 cannot term it so, my lord,” said the Duke, 
who, with many faults, would have disdained an 
untruth ; “ he seemed to desire to detain his Ma- 
jesty, who, on the contrary, seemed to wish to mount 
ills horse ; but they have Ibuml jiistols on his per- 
son, contrary to the proclamation, and, as it proves 
to bo Nigel Oiifaunt, of whose iiiigovtTiied disposi- 
tion your Royal llighnes.s has seen some samples, 
we seciii to be justified in apprehending the worst.” 

Nigel Oiifaunt 1” said the Prince ; can that 
unhappy man so soon have engaged in a new 
trospass ! Let me see those pistols.” 

“Ye are not so unwise sis to meddle with such, 
siiup-hauiichcs, Baby Charles T’said James — “ Do 
not give him tliein, Stecuie — 1 command you on 
your allegiance.- They may go off of tlieir own 
accord, whilk often befalls. — You will do it, then 2 
— Saw ever man sic wilful bairns as we are cum- 
bered witli ! — Uavena we guardsmen and soldiers 
enow, but yo must unload die weapons yourscll — 
you, the heir of our body and dignities, and sae 
mony men around tliat are paid for ventiuring life 
in our cause 1” 

But, witliout regarding his father’s exclamations. 
Prince Charles, with the obstinacy which charac- 
terized him in trifles, as well os matters of coii.se- 
({uence, persisted in unloading the pistols witli his 
own hand, of the double bullets witli which each 
was cliarged. The hands of aU around were held 
up in astonishment at the horror of tlie crime sup- 

I Sea Note T. King James's Hunting Bottle. 


posed to have been intended, and the escape which 
was presumed so narrow. 

Nigel had not yet spoken a word — ]ie now calmly 
desired to be heard. 

“ To wliat purpose {*’ answered the Prince, 
coldly. “ You knew yourself accused of a Iicav}- 
offence, and, instead of reiiclerlng yourself up to 
justice, in terms of the pruclaination, you are hero 
found iiitiMKliiig youi-self on his Majesty’s presence, 
and armed with unlawful weapons.” 

“ May it please you, sir,” answered Nigel, “ I 
wore these unliappy weapons fitr rny own defence ; 
and not very many hours Miice, they were iiecessai*y 
to protect the lives of others.” 

” Doubtless, my lord,” answered ilio Prince, still 
calm and unmoved, — “ your late mode of life, and 
the associates wilh uhoni yon have lived, have 
made you familiar witii scenes and wea])oiis of 
violence. But it is not to me you arc Vj plead 
your caus-.*.” 

“ Hear me — hear me, noble Prince !” said 
Nigel, eagerly. “ I lo.ar me ! Vou — even you 
yniii'self — tiiav ond day ask to be heanl, and in 
vain.” 

“ How, .sir,” said the Prince, haughtily — “ how 
am I to construe (hat, my lord f” 

“ If not im earth, sir,” repliecl the ])rwoncr, “ yef 
to Heaven wo mubt all pray for patient and favour- 
able amiieiicc.” 

“ 'J’riie, my lord,” saiil the Prince, bending his 
head with luiiighty acrpiicseenco ; ** nor would I 
iiio.v refuse siicli audience to you, could it avail you. 
But you shall suffer no wrong. Wo will ourselves 
look into your cubC.” 

“ Ay, ay,” answerctl the King, “ Ijo h.ath made 
appeUniio ad Cwsnirm — wc will interrogate (jleii- 
varlochidcs ourselves, time and {dace lit ting ; and, 
in the meanwhile, iiave him and lii.s weapons away, 
tor 1 am weary of the sight of iliein.” 

In consequence of dlroctious hastily given, Nigel 
was accordingly removed from the presence, wliero, 
however, his words had not ahogethw fallen to the 
ground.^* “ This is a most strange matter, Heorgo,” 
said the Prince to the f.ivounte ; “ this gciitleiiiaii 
hath a good countenance, a happy presence, and 
much cairn lirnnic.ss in his look ami speech. I can- 
not think he would attcin}): :i crime so dosperato 
and useless.” 

“ I profess neither love nor favour to the young 
man,” answered Duckiiigliam, wlioscWiigh-spiritecl 
ambition bore always an open character ; '*• bin I 
cannot but agree with your Highness, that our do.ar 
gossip hath been something Iia.sty in apprehciid.'iig 
pi^rsonal duuger from him.” 

“ By my saiil, Sleenie, ye are not blate, to say 
so,” said the King. Do 1 not ken the .snu II of 
poutlicr, think ye I Who else nosed out the Fiftli 
of November, save our royal .selves ? Cecil, and 
Suffolk, and all of them, wero at fault, like suic 
moiiy mongrel tikes, when I puzzled it out ; and 
trow ye that I cannot smell pmitlier I \V hy, ’sbtood, 
man, Joannes Barclaius tliought my iiigino was in 
some measure iii.spirsitioii, anil terms his history of 
the plot, NtriV* paU/tteii dinuitus parricidii; aud 
Spondanus, in like iiiauner, saith ui us, Dieiuilus 
eeasitj* 

“ The laud was happy in your .Majesty’s escape,” 
said tlie Duke of Buckiughain, “ and not Icsa in tUo 

* Soo Note U. Scene in Grernwick Park. 

‘s Stio .Note X. King James's Timidity. 
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qnick wit wJiicli trackeil that lab)'riuth of trf»a^)n 
by BO fine and almost invisible a clew.** 

’ “ Saul, man, Stoenie, ye are right ! There ai*e 
few youtlis have sic true judgment as you, respecting 
the wisdom of their elders ; and, as for this faiiae 
traitorous smaik, I doubt he is a Imwk of the some 
j nest. Satv ye not sometliing papistical about him ? 
I Let them look that he bears not a crucifix, or some 
: sic Roman trinket, aboTit him.*' 

I “It would ill become me to attempt the excul- 
: pation of this unhappy man,” said Lord Oalgarno, 
! “considering the height of his present attempt, 
I which has made all true men's blood curdle in their 
I veinfi. Yet I cannot avoid intimating, with all due 
' submission to his Majesty’s infallible judgment, in 
: justice *to one who shewed himself formerly only 
i my enemy, though he now displays himself in niueii 
' blacker colours, that this Olifaunt always appearetl 
! to me more as a Puritan tlian as a Papist.** 
i “ Ah, Dalgamo, art thou there, man ?** said the 
King. “ And ye behoved to keep back, ton, and 
leave us to our own natural strength and the care 
of Providence, when we were in crips with the 
▼iUainI" 

“ Providence, may it please your most Gracious 
Majesty, would not fail to aid, in such a strait, the 
care of three weeping kingdoms,** said Lnril I>.al- 
gamo. 

“Surely, man — surely,” replied the King — 
“ but a sight of your father, with his Jong whin- 
yard, would have been a blithe matter a short 
while spie ; and in future we will aid the ends of 
Providence in our favour, by keeping near ns two 
stout beef-eaters of the guard. — And so this (.Ui- 
Cannt is a Puritan 1 — not the less like to he a 
Papist, for all Uiat — for extremities meet, as the 
scholiast proveth. There are, as T have proved 
in my book, Puritans of papistical principles — it 
is just a new tout on an auld horn.’* 

Here the King was reminded by the Prince, who 
dreaded perhaps tliat he was going to recite the 
whole BatUieon Doron^ tiiat it would be best to 
move towards the Palace, and consi<lcr what was 
to be done for satisfying the public mind, in whom 
the morning’s adventure was likely to excite much 
speculation. As they entered tlie gate of the Palace, 
a female bow'ed and presented a paper, which the 
King received, and, with a sort of groan, thmst it 
into his side-pccket. The prince expressed some 
cariosity toaknow its contents. “ The valet in 
waiting will tell you them,*’ said tlie King, “ when 
I strip off my cassock. D’ye tliink, Raby, that I 
can read all that is thrust into my hands ) See to 
me, man,** — (he pointed to the pockets of his 
great trunk breeches, which were stuffed with 
I papers), — “ We are like an ass — that we should 
so speak — 8ti>oping betwixt two burdens. Ay, ay, 
Atinui /ortit aceuwtfm inter terminot, as the Vul- 
gate bath it — Ay, ay, Vidi terram quod eetet 

S mo, ft euppoMui humerum ad portandum^ et 
us turn tnCuti^ iervietu — I saw this land of 
England, and became an over-burdened king 
thereof.** 

“Yon are indeed well loaded, my dear dad and 
gossip,** said tlie Duke of Btickiugham, receiving 
the paperf' which King James emptied out of his 
pockets. 

“ Ay, ay,’* continued tl^ pnonarch ; “ take them 
to you per a vereionepi . bai^s^ the one pouch stuffed 
with petitions, t ’othei- iri*h pasquffiadoes; a fine time 


wo have on *t. On my conscience, 1 believe tlio tal» 
«)f Cadmus vffis hieroglyphical, and that tlie dragon N 
teetli whilk he sowetl were the letters he invented 
Ye are laughing, Baby Charles 1 — Mind what I 
say — When T came here first frae our aiu counti’y, 
where the men are as rude as the weather, by my 
conscience, England was a bieldy bit ; one would 
have thought tlie King had Uttle to do but to walk 
by quiet waters, per aqvam re/eetionis. But, f kenna 
how OP why, the place is sair changed — read fliai 
libel upon us and on our regimen. Tlie dragon' 
teetli are sown, Baby Chai'les ; 1 pray God they 
bearna their armed harvest in your day, if I siiM 
not live to soe it. God forbid 1 should, for there 
will be an awful day’s kemping at the slieariiig oi 
them.** '' 

“ I shall know how to stifie tlie crop in the blade, 
— lia, George I” said the Prince, turning to the 
favourite with a look expressive of some contempt 
for his father’s apprelionsinns, and full of confidence 
in the superior finnness and ilecision of his own 
eoimsels. 

While tins discourse was passing, Nigel, in charge 
of a pursuivaiit-at-arins, was puHhed and dragged 
through the small town, all the inhabitants of wliich, 
having been alarmed by the report of an attack 
on the King’s life, now pressed forward to see the 
supposed traititr. Amid the confusion of the mo- 
ment, he could descry the face of the victualler, 
arrestcil into a stare of stolid wonder, and that ol 
the barber grinning betwixt horror and eager cu- 
riosity. He thought that he also had a glimpse of 
his waterman in the green jacket. 

He had no time for reriiarim, being placed in a 
boat with the pursuivant and two yeomen of the 
guard, and rowed up tlie river as fast as the arms 
of six stout watermen could pull against the tide, 
Tliey passed the groves of masts which even then 
astonished the stranger with the cxtendeil com- 
merce of London, and now approached those low 
and blackened walls of curtain and bastion, whifdi 
exliihit here and there a piece of ordnance, nmJ 
here and there a solitary sentinel under arras, but 
have otherwise so little of the military terrors of 
a citadel. A projecting low-browcd arcli, which 
had loured over many an innocent, and many a 
piilty head, in similar circumstances, now spread 
its dark frowns over that of Nigel.^ The boat was 
put close up to the broad steps against which tlie 
tide was lapping Its lazy wave. The warder on 
duty looked from the wicket, and spoke to tho pur- 
suivant in whispers. In a few minutes tlie Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower appeared, received, and granted 
an acknowledgment for the body of Nigel, Lord 
(Benvarloch. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Ve towen of .fulfils ! London's lAstfng shonoa ; 

With miuiy a fuul and midnight murder fed ! 

Ghat. 

Such is the exclamation of Gray. Bandello, 
long before him, has said something like it ; and 
the same sentiment must, in some shape or othur, 
have frequently occun'ed to those, who, remember- 
ing the fate of other captives in that memorable 


ifieeNoteV. Trai(or*i GaU, 
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MiRte pnnoii, may aave had but too much reasou to 
•Jiticipate their own. The dark and low arch, which 
«)eeined, like the eutraoce to Dante’s Hell, to for- 
hid ho]>e of regress the imiUered sounds of the 
warders, anti petty formalities observed in opening 
and shutting grated wicket — the cold and con- 
strained salutation of the Lieutenant of die forti’ess, 
who slicwed his prisoner that distant and measureil 
respect which authority pays as a tax to decorum, 
fill struck upon Nigel’s heart, impressing on him 
34 ie cruel conaciousnciss of captivity. 

am a prisoner,” he said, the words escaping 
From liirn almost unawares; “ I am a pri.soiier, and 
in the Tower !” 

Tiie Lieutenant bowed — " And it is my duty,” 
he Kiid, " to shew your lordship to your cliainber, 

I where, I am compelled to say, my orders are to 
I filace you under Sfune restraint. 1 will make it as 
i i*asy ,08 my dijty pennits.” 

! Nigel only bowed in i*etiirn to this compliment, 

! and followed the l.ieutenaiit to Uie aiKtient build- 
j ings on the western side of the parade, and adjoin- 
ing to tile chapel, uhcmI in those days as a state- 
prison, but in ours as the mess-room of the uhicers 
of the guard u|)on duty at the fortress. Tiic double 
doors were iinlockt'd, the prisoner ascended a few 
• steps, followed by the Lieutenant, and a warder of 
j the higher class. They entered a large, but iiTe- 
I giilar, low-roofed, anti dark apartment, exhibiting 
I u very senility prt>portion of furniture. The warder 
I had orders to light a lire, and attend to Lord Glcn- 
{ %'arloch’a coiiimanda in all things cou.Hi.stent with 
I his duty ; and the Lieutenant, having made his 
; reverence witli the customary coiiipliriieut, tliat he 
I trusted Ins lordship would not long remain under 
I his guardianship, took his leave. 

Nigel would have asked some questions or the 
i warder, who remained to put the apartment into 
1 order, but the man had caught the spirit of his 
I office. He seemed not to hear some of tlie pri- 
, soner’.s questions, though of the roost ordinary kind, 

I did not rtqily to others, and when he did speak, it 
i was in a short and sullen tone, wliich, tliough not 
! positively disrespectful, was such as at least to eii- 
. courage no farther cormiiuiiication, 

I Nigol left him, therefore, to do liis work in 
j silence, and proceeded to amuse hiiii.sclf with the 
molanciioly tosk of deciphering die names, mottoes, 

I verses, and hierogiypjiics, with which liis jirede- 
j cessors in captivity had covered the walls of their 
j prismi-house. There he saw the names of many 
I a fergotten sufferer mingled with oihera which will 
continue in remembrance until English history sliall 
perish. There were the pious efiusions of the de- 
vout Catholic, poured forth on die eve of his sealing 
his profession at Tyburn, mingled witli those of die 
finn i’lvjtesUnt, about to feed the fires of Smith- 
field. There die slender hand of die unfortunate 
Jane Gmy, whose fate was to draw tears from 
future generations, might i)o contrasted with the 
holder touch which iiupi'essed deefUgm the walls the 
Bear and Ragged Staff, the proud emblem of die 
proud Dudleys, it was like the roll of the pniphet, 
a record of lamentadon and mourning, and yet not 
unmixed with brief interjections of resignation, and 
sentences expressive of die fimiest resolution.' 

I Thaie memorisli of illiistriOMs criiniimiB. or of innocent por- 
MMiB who tmd the fate of such, are nill preaorved, tlioii^rhst 
one time in the collide of repeiring the rooine, tbev were In j 
eoiue dancer of being whitewu&lied. They aiw prenerv^ lU pro- | 


In the sad task of examining die miseries of inn | 
predecessors in captivity, Lord Glenvarloch was 
mterrupted by the sudden opeAing of the door of 
his prison-room. It was the warder, who came to 
inform him, that, by onler of die Lieutenant of 
the Tower, his lordship was to have the society add 
attendance of a fellow-prisoner in ids place of oon- 
(inenient. Nigel replied hastily, diat he wished no 
attendance, and would rather be left alone ; hut 
the warder gave him to understand, with a kind of 

K bling civility, diat the Lieutenant was the best 
I how his prisoners should be accommodated, 
and that he would have no trouble with tlie boy, 
wh{» was such a slip of a thing as was scarce wordi 
turning a key upon. — " There, Giles,” he said, 
bring tlie child in.” 

Another warder put the “ lad Yiefore him” into 
the room, and, both witlidrawiiig, bolt craslied and 
chain clanged, as tliey replaced tliese pouderou.s 
olMtaclcs to freedom. The hoy was clad in a gray 
suit of the finest cloth, laid down with silver lace, 
with a hiiff-colonred cloak of the same pattern. His 
cap, which was a Montero of black velvet, was 
ulled over his brows, and, with the profusion of 
is long ringlets, almost concealed hia face. He 
stiiod on the very spot where the warder had quit- 
ted his collar, about two steps from the door of 
the aiiarrinent, hia eyes fiaed on the ground, and 
every joint trembling with confusion and terror. 
Nigel could well have dispensed with his society, 
but it was not in his nature to behold distress, 
whether of body or mind, without endeavouring to 
relieve it. 

“ Cheer up,” he said, " niy pretty lad. We arc 
to be companions, it seems, for a little time — at 
least I trust your coufinemeiit wiU be short, since 
you aro too young to have done aught to deserve 
long restraint. Come, come — do not be dis- 
couraged. Your hand is cold and trembles ! the 
air is urarm too — but it may be the damp of this 
darksome room. Place you by the fire. — What ! 
weeping-ri]>e, my little man ? T pray you, do not 
be a chilil. Yqu have no beard yet, to be dis- 
honoured by your tears, but yet you should not cry 
like a girl. I'hiuk you are only dyit up for playing 
truant, and you can pass a day without weeping, 
surely.” 

The boy sntfered lutnself to lie led and seated by 
the fire, but, after retaining for a long time tlie very 
posture which he assumed in sitting j^wn, he sud- 
denly changed it in order to wring his hands witli 
an air of the bitterest distress, and then, spreading 
tliem Ixdbre his face, wept so plentifully, that tlie 
U^rs found their way in fioods through his slender 
fingers. 

Nigel was in some degree rendered insohsib’o to 
Ilia own situation, by liis feelings for the intense 
agony by which so young and beautiful a creatoe 
seemed t*> be utterly overwhelmed ; and- sitting 
down cl(s^ beside the b/iy, he applied the most 
soothing terms which occurred to endeavour to 
alleviate his distress ; and with an action whicli the 
difference of their age rtTidered natural, drew his 
hand kindW along the long hair of the disconsolate 
child. The lad appeared so shy as even to shrink 
from tills slight approach to familiarityJ^yet, when 

sent witli Iwcoruina ivf<pect, and liave molt of them been mi- 
BAVLBY'e WsUtryand AnitquiUei ^Ih4 rmewr 

i/tAmOm. 
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Lonl LjlenvarJooh, f'^rceivinp; and allowing for his 
timidity, sat down cn tlie farther side of the fire, he 
appeared to be more at his ease, and to hearken with 
some appai’eiit interest to tlie arguments which from 
time to time Nigel u^d, to induce him to mode- 
rate, at least, the violence of liis grief. As the 
boy listeiicrl, his tears, though they continued to 
flow freely, seemed to escape from tlieir source 
more easily, his sobs were less convulsive, and be- 
came gradually changed into low sighs, wliicli suc- 
ceeded each other, indicating as much sorrow, 
perhaps, but less alai*m than his flrst transports had 
shewn. 

Tell me who and what yon are, my pretty boy,” 
said Nigel. ‘‘ Consider me, child, a.s a companion, 
who wishes to be kind to yon, would you but teach 
him how he can be so.” 

“ Sir — my lord, I mean,” ahswercd the boy, very 
timidly, and in a voice which could scarce be heard 
ovtMi across the brief distance which divided them, 
‘‘yon are very good — and I — am very un- 
happy ” 

A second tit of teai*s interrupted what else he 
had intended to say, and it required a renewal of 
Lord GIcnvarloch’s good-natured expostulations and 
encouragements, to bring him once more to such 
composure as rendered the lad capable of expressing 
himself intelligibly. At length, however, he w;is 
able to .'say —“lam sensible of your goodness, my 
lord — and grateful for it — but I am a poor un- 
happy creature, and, what is wor.se, have myself 
only to thank for my misfortmu s.” 

“ Wo are seldom absolutely miserable, my young 
acquaintance,” said Nigel, “ without being our- 
selves more or less responsible for it — 1 may 
well say so, otherwise I ha<l not been here to-day 

— but you are yery young, and can h.wo but little 
to ansTver for.” 

" Oh, sir ! I wish I could j ay so — I have been 
self-willed and obstinate — and rash and uiigovf>rii- 
ablo — and now — now, how dearly do I pay the 
price of it !” 

“ Pshaw, my boy,” replied Nigel ; “ this iniL'^t be 
some childish frolic — some breaking out of bounds 

— some truant trick — And yet liow should any of 
these have brought you to the Tower I — 'J'licre is 
something mye ^rious about you, young man, w'hich 
1 must inquire into.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, my lord, there is no harm about 
me,” said the^boy, more moved it would seem to 
confession by the last w'ords, by which he seemed 
considerably alarmed, tlian by all the kind e.xpostu- 
lations and arguments which Nigel hud previously 
used. “ I am innocent — that is, 1 have done w'rong, 
hut notliing to deserve being in this frightful place.” 

“ Tell me tlm truth, then,” said Nigel, in a tone 
in wiiich command mingled with encouragement ; 
“ yon have nothing to mar from me, and as little 
Co hope, perhapd^ — yet, placed as I am, 1 would 
know with whom I speak.” 

“With an onhappy — boy, sir — and idle and 
truantly disposed, as your lordship said,” answered 
the bid, looking up, and shewing a countenance in 
which paleness and blushes succeeded *cach other, 
as fear .ind sliamefacedness altoruately had influ- 
ence. “ 1 left my father’s house wi:hout leave, to 
see the King hunt in tlje Rirk at Greenwich ; there 
e.*une a cry of treason, and all the gates were shut 

— I was frightened, a.-d hid myself in a thicket, 
and I was found by ^.cme ui the rangers and ex- 


amined — and they said 1 gave no good account of 
myself — and so I was sent hitlicr.” 

” 1 am an unhappy, a most unhappy being,” said 
Lord Glenvarloch, rising and w’alkiug through tlio 
apartment ; “ nothing approaches mo but diarcs 
my own bad fate ! Deatli and imprisonment dog 
my steps, and involve all who are found near me. 
Yet this boy’s story sounds strangely. — You say 
you were examined, my young mend — Let mo 
pray you to say whether you told your name, and 
yotir means of gaining admission into the Park — 
if so, they surely won hi not have detained yon !” 

“ Oh, my lord,” said the boy, “ 1 took care not to 
tell them the name of the friend that let me in ; and 
.ns to iny father — 1 would not he know where 1 now 
am for all the wealth in London !” 

“ But you do not expect,” said Nigel, “ that dtey 
will dismiss you, till you lot them know who and 
what you are V* 

“ What good will it do them to keep so useless 
.a cre.*itiu‘e as myself V* said the boy ; “ tliey must 
let me go, were it but out of shame.” 

“ Do not trust to that — tell me your name and 
station — I will oominunicate them to tlie Lieutenant 

— he is a man of quality and honour, and will not 
only bo willing to procure your liberation, but also, 
I have no doubt, will iutcrcodo with your father. 
1 am p.'irtly answerable for such poor aid as I can 
uffonl, to get you out of this embannissmcnt, since 
f occasioned the alarm owing to which you were 
aiTCsted ; so tell me your name, and your father's 
name.” 

“ My name to you } Oh, never, never !” unb>verc(i 
the boy, in a tone of deep emotion, tlie cause of 
which Nigel could not coinprelieud. 

“ Arc you so much afraid of me, young nian,’\he 
replied, “ because I am here accused and a priso- 
ner 1 Consider, a man may be both, and deserve 
neither suspicion nor restraint. Why sliould you 
distrest me 1 You seem friendlc.ts, and I am myr 
Seif so much in the same circumstances, that I 
cannot but pity your situation when 1 reflect on 
my own. Be wise ; I have spoken kindly to you 

— I mean as kindly as 1 speak.” 

“ Oh, 1 doubt it not, 1 doubt it not, my lord,” 
said the boy, “ and 1 could tell you all — Uiat is, 
almost all.” 

“ Tell me nothing, iny young friend, excepting 
what may a.ssist me in being useful to you,” said 
Nigel. 

“You axe generous, my lord,” said «tlie boy ; 
“ and I am sure— Oh, sure, 1 might safely trust to 
your honour — But yet — but yet — 1 am so rere 
beset — I liave been so rash, so unguarded — I can 
never tell you of my folly. Besides, I have already 
told too much to one wliose heart I tlioiight 1 had 
moved — yet I find myself here.” 

“ To whom did you make this disclosure f” said 
Nigel. 

“ I dare not tell,” replied the youth. 

“ There is sometliing singular about you, my 
young friend,” said Lord Glenvarlocli, witlidrawmg 
with a gentle degr?e of compulsion Uie hand with 
\vhich the boy had again covered his eyes ; “do not 
pain yourself with tliinkiug on your situation just 
at present — your pulse is high, and your liand 
feverish — I.ay yourself on yonder pallet, and try to 
compose youx.*self to sleep. It is the readiest and 
best remedy for the fancies with which you are 
worrying yourself.” 
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** I tliank you for your considerate kindness, my Keep your courtesies to yourself, my lord," 
toid," saidtlie boy ; with your leave 1 will remain said he, gruffly ; ** I have had as many of them 
for a little space quiet in this chair — I am better already os may serve hie for my life." 
thus Uian on dio couch. I can tliink undisturbedly “ Why, Master Christie,” said Nigel, “ what 
on wliat I have doue, and luive still to do ; and if means Uiis 1 I trust I have not offeiideti you.” 
God sends sduiubcr to a creature so exhausted, it " Ask me no questions, my lord,” said Christie, 
fiiiall bo most welcome.” bluntly. I am a man of peace->I came not hither 

So saying, the boy drew his hand from Lord to wrangle with you at this place and season. Just 
Nigel’s, and, drawing i^und him and partly over suppose tliat 1 am w'ell informed of all tlie obligo- 
his face the folds of his ample cloak, he resigned meuts from your honour’s nobleness, and tlien 
iJfmself to sleep or meditation, while his companion, acquaint me, in as few words as may be, where is 
notwitlistandiug tlie exhausting scenes of this and the unhappy woman — Wliat have you done with 
the preceding day, continued his pensive walk up lier 1” 

and down the apartment. “ What liave I doue with her !” said Lord Glen- 

Every reader has experienced, that times occur, vaiiocli Done witli whom ! 1 know not what 
when, far fmu being lorUsof external circumstances, you are speaking of.” 

Ilian is unable to rule even the wayward realm of Oli, yes, my lord,” said Christie ; " play surprise 

his own thoughts. It was Nigel’s natural wish to as w'cll as you will, you must have some guess that 
consider his own situation coolly, and fix on the j I am speaking of the poor fool that was my wife, 
course which it became him as a man of sense and ; till she became your luiHlship’s ligkt-o’Jove.’^ 
courage to adopt ; and yet, in spite of himself, and j Your wife ! Has your wife left you 1 and, if 
iiotwithshuiding the deep interest of the critical ; she has, do you come to lusk her of me 
stoto in which ho was placed, it did so happen that { “ Yes, my lonl; singular as it may seem,” re- 

his fellow-prisoner’s situation occupied more of his ■ turned Christie, in a tone of bitter irony, and with 
tiioughts tlian did his own. There was no account- a sort of grin widely tliscording from the discom- 
iiig for this wandering of the imagination, but also ; posure of liis features, the gleam of his eye, and 
tliere was no striving with it. The pleading tones • the froth which stood on his lip, " I do come to 
of one of the sweetest voices he had ever Jieard, make that demand of your lordship. Doubtless, 
still rung in his ear, though it seemed that .sleep had • you are surprised 1 should take the trouble; but, 
now fettei'cd the tougue of the speaker. lie drew | I cannot tell, great men and little men think differ 
near on tiptoe to satisfy himself whether it were nmtiy. She lias lain in my bosom, and dnmk of 
so. The folds of the cloak hid the lower part of his ‘ my cup ; and, such :us she is, 1 cannot forget that 
face entirely ; but the bonnet, which had fallen a ; — thougli I will never si^e her again— > she must not 
little aside, permitted him to see tlie forehead ’ starve, my lord, or do worse, to gain bread, though 
sti> 2 aked witli blue veins, tlie closed eyes, and tlie > I reckon your lordship may think 1 am robbing 
long silken eyelashes. *• tlie public in trying to change her courses.” 

” Poor child,” said Nigel to himself, as he looked | By my faitli as a Christian, by my honour as a 
on him, nestied up as it were in the folds of his • gentleman,” said Lord Gleiiy.*irloch,” if nuglit amiss 
mantle, " tlie dew is yet on thy eyelashes, and tliou | has chanced witli your wife, I know nutliing of it. 
hast fairly wept thyself asleep. Sorrow is a rough | I trust in Heaven you iu*e as much mistoken in 
nui'so to one so young and delicate as thou art. imputing guilt to uer, as in supposing me her 
Peace be to thy slumbers, I will not disturb them, partner in it.” 

.My own misfortunes require my attention, and it is . Fie ! lie ! my lord,” said Christie, “ why will 
to their contemplation that 1 must resign myself.” ' { you make it so tough ! Slie is but the wife of a 
Ho attempted to do so, but was crossed at every , clod-pated old chandler, who was idiot enough to 
turn by conjectures whi<^ intruded tlieinselves as , marry a wench twenty years younger than himself, 
be 101 * 0 , and which all rcgai*dcd the sleeper rather j lordship cannot have more glory by it than 

tlian himself. He was angry and vexed, and ex- ; you liave had already ; and, as for advantage and 
postulated with liimself concerning tlie overweening ! solace, 1 take it Dame Nelly is now iiuucc<»sai*y 
interest which ho took in tlic concerns of one of \ to your gratification. I should be 5q;Ty to iiiter- 
whom he knew nothing, saving that the boy was | rupt the course of your pleasm'e ; an old wittol 
forced into his company, perhaps as a spy, by tliose | should liave mure eoiisideration of his condition, 
to whose custody ho was committed — but the spell i But, your precious iordsliip being mewed up liere 
could not bo broken, and the tiioughts which he ! among other choice jewels of tlie kingdom, Dame 
strui^led to dismiss, continued to hauut him. Nelly cannot, I take it, be admitted to share tlie 

Thus passed half an hour, or more ; at the con- hours of dalliauce which ” Here the incensed 

elusion of which, ilic harsh sound of the revolving husband stammered, broke off his tone of irony, 
bolts was again heard, and the voice of tlie warder anti proceeded, striking his staff against the ground 
announced tliat a man desired to speak with Lord — l)li thattliese false Kmbs of yoiirs, which J wish 
Glenvarloch. " A man to speak witli me, under my had been hamstrung when tliey first crossed my 
present circumstances !— - Who can it be ?” And honest threshold, were free frem the fetters they 
John Christie, his landlord of Paul’s Wharf, re- have well deserved I I ivould give you the odds of 
solved his doubts, by entering tlie apartment, your youtli, and your w'capon, and would bequeath 
Welcome— most welcome, mine honest landlord 1” my soul to the foul fiend if I, witli this piece of 
said Lord Glenvarloch. How could 1 have dreamt oak, did not make you such an exainple to all un- 
of seeing you in my present close lodgings I” And grateful, pick- thank courtiers, that it should be a 
at the some time, with the frankness of old kind- proverb to the cud of time, how Jolm Christie 
nean, he walked up to Clu*istie, and offered his swaddled his wife’s fine lem^ I” . , , 

liand ; but John started back as from the look of ** I understand not your insolence,” said Nigel, 
a basilisk. **but I forgive it, because you labour under some 
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iiiran,^ ut^hision. In so far hs I con comprehend 
your vehement charge, it is entirely undeserved on 
my part. Yon seem to impute to me the seduction 
of your wife — I trust she is innocent. For me, ai 
least, she is as innocent sa an angel in bliss. J 
never thou£;lit of her— never touched her hantl or 
chock, save in honourable courtesy.” 

"Oh, ay — courtesy! — that is the very word. 
She always praised your lardsliip’s honourable eonr- 
VIM/. Ye have eosened me betw^een yc, with your 
courtesy. My lord — my lord, you came to us no 
very wealthy man — yon know it. It was for no 
lucre of gain 1 took you and your s\vasli>biicklcr, 
your Don Diego yonder, under my po<ir roof. J 
never cared if the little room were let or no; 1 
could live witliout it. If you could not have paid 
for it, yon should never have l)een asked. All ilie 
wharf knows John Christie has the means and spirit 
to do a kindness. When you hrst darkened iiiy 
honest door-way, I was as happy as s man need to 
be, who is no youngster, and has the rheumatism. 
Nelly was the kindest and best-humoured weneh 

— we miglit have a word now and then about a 
gown or a ribbon, hut a kinder soul on the whole, 
and a more careful, considering her years, dll you 

came — and what is she now ! But 1 will not 

be a fool to cry, if I can help it. What she is, is 
not the question, hut ithere site is ; and tliat I must 
learn, sir, of yon.” 

“ How can you, when 1 tell you,” replied Nigel, 

that 1 am as ignorant as \oun!«if,or rather much 
more so 1 Till this moment, 1 never heard of any 
disagreement betwixt your dame and you.” 

“ That is a lie,” said John Christie, bluntly. 

“ How, you base villain 1” saitl Lord Glcnvarloch 

— " do you presume on my sit\iatioii 1 If it were 
not that I hold you mad, and perhaps made so by 
some wrong sustained, you should hnd my being 
weaponless were no protection. I would l»eat your 
brains out against die wall.” 

“ Ay, ay, answered Christie, “ bully as ye list. 
Ye have been at the ordinaries, and in Alsatia, 
and learned the rufliian’s rant, 1 doubt not. But I 
repeat, yon have spoken an untruth, when you 
said you knew not of my vrife’s falsehoiKl; for, 
when you were twitted with it among your gay 
matee, it was a 'minon pest among you, and your 
lordship took all' the credit they would give you for 
yonr gallantry and gratitude.” 

There was^. mixture of truth in Uiis part of the 
char||^, which disconcerted Lord Glenvarlocli ex- 
eeedlngly ; for he could not, as a man of honour, 
deny Siat Lord Dalgarno, and others, liad occa- 
sionany jested with him on the subject of Dame 
Nelly, and that, though he bad not played exactly 
le fanfaton dt$ 9xce$ qu*il n^aroit paa, he had not 
at least been sufiiciently anxious to clear liimself 
of the sm^ieion of such a crime to men who con- 
sidered it as a merit It was therefore with eome 
hesitation, and in a sort of qualifying tune, that he 
admitted that seme idle jeets had pa^H^ upon such 
a supposition, althou^^ without the least foundation 
in truth. John Christie would not listen to his 
vindication any longer. “ By your own account,” 
he " you permitted lies to be told of you in 
jest. How do I know you are speaking truth, now 
yim are serious ! You thought it, I suppose, a line 
thing to wear the reputation of h.iving djshononred 
sa honest family, who will not C^k that you 
had real grounds for your hsae hvarado to rest 


upon ! I will not believe otherwise for one, antx 
therefore, my lord, mark what I have to say. You 
are now yourself in trouble — As jtiu hope to come 
through it safely, and without ioas of life and pro- 
perty, tell mo wiiere this unhappy woiniui is. Tell 
me, if you hope for heaven— tfdl me, if you fear 
hell — tell me, as yon would not have tlie curse of 
au utterly ruined woman, and a brokenhearted man, 
attend you tlirough life, and hear witness against 
you at tlie Great Day, which shall conw after death. 
You are moved, my bird, I see it. 1 cannot forgdit 
tlie wrong you have done me. I cannot even pi'o- 
mise to forgive it — but— tell me, and you sliali 
never see me again, or hear more of my re- 
proaches.” 

“ Unfortunate man,” said Lord Glenvarloch, 
** you have said more, far more tlian enougli, to 
move me deeply. Were 1 at lilierty, I would lend 
you my best aid to search out him who has wronge<l 
you, the rather Uiat 1 do suspect my having been 
your lodger lias been in soiiie degree the remote 
cause of bringing the spoiler int/i the sheepfold.” 

” ! am glad your lordship grants me so much,” 
said John Christie, resuming the tone of inihittere<l 
irony with which he had opened the singular con- 
versation ; “ 1 will spare you farther reproach and 
reinoiistraucc — your mind is made up, and so is 
mine. — So, ho, warder!” The warder entered, 
anil John went on, — ” I want to get out, hmtlier. 
Lwik well to your charge — it were better that half 
the wild heasts in their dons yoniliT were tiirn««l 
loose upon Tower-Hill, than that this same smoutli- 
faced, civil-spoken gentleman, were again returne*! 
to honest iiieirs company.” 

So saying, he hastily left the a|iartment; and 
Nigel had full leisure to lament the waywardness 
of his fate, which seemed never to tire of persecuting 
him for crimes of which he was innocent, and in- 
vesting him witli the appearances of guilt which 
his mind abhorred. He could not, how'ever, help 
acknowledging bi himself, that all the pain which 
he might sustain from the present accuHation of 
John Christie, was so far deserverl, from his 1 taring 
suffered himself, out of vanity, or ratlier an un- 
willingness m encounter ridicule, to be suppose«i 
capable of a base inbospitahlo crime, merely liecause 
ftxils called it an affair of gallantry ; and it was iii» 
balsam to tlie wound, when he reciillected wluit 
Richie liad told him of his having been ridiculed 
behind his back by the gallants of the ordinary, 
for affecting the reputation of an intrigue which 
he had not in reality spirit enough to have carried 
on. His simulation had, in a word, placed him in 
the unlucky preduuimeiu of being rallied as a brag- 
gart amongst the dissipated youths, witli whom tlie 
reality of the amour would have given liim credit; 
whilst, on the other hand, he was branded as an 
inhospitable se«ltioer by the injured husband, who 
was obstinately persuaded of his guilt. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

How farti the mnn on whom /tood men wnutd look 
Wltli eyee where ecom and censiiro comlinted. 

Ilut that kind Chriatiau love Imtli tauglit the leaeon 
That they who merit moet contempt and hate. 

Do nioit deMrve our pity. • ■■■ 

Old Plaif. 

It might have neeined nahiml tliat the vinit nf 
John Christie should have entirely diverted Nigel's 
Atention from his slumbering companion, and, for 
a time, such wan the immediate effect of the chain 
of now idesA which the incident introduced ; yet, 
soon after the injured man had departed, liord 
Glenvarlocli began to think it extraordinary that 
the boy should have slept so soundly, while tlicy 
talked loudly in his vicinity. Yet he* c^Ttainly did 
not appear to have stirred. Was lie well— was he 
only feigning sloop. He went close to him to make 
his obseiwationa, and perceived tliat he had wept, 
and was still weeping, though his eyes were closed. 
He touched him gently on tlie shoulder — the hoy 
shrunk from liis touch, hut did not aw'ako. lie 
pulled him harder, and asked him if he was 
sleeping. 

“ Do they waken folks <n your country to know 
whetlier they ai'e asle®' or no I” said the boy, in a 
peevish tone. 

“ No, my young wr,” answered Nigel ; « but 
when tliey weep in the manner yon dt» in your 
sleep, they awaken them to see what ails them.” 

” It sigiiifies little to any one what ails tne,” said 
the boy. 

” True,” replied Lord Clenvarloeh j but you 
knew before you went to sleep how little I could 
assist you in your dilhculties, and you seemed dis. 
posed, notwithstanding, to put some confidence in 
me.” 

If I did, r have changed my mind,” said the 

lad. 

And what may have occasioned this chanTO of 
mind, I trow I” aiid Lord Glenvarloch. — **So\ne 
men speak througli tlieir sleep — perhaps you have 
the gift of hearing in it I” 

" No, but tiie Patriarch Joseph never dreamt 
timer dreams than I do.” 

” Indeed I” said Lord Glcmvarloeh. " And, pray, 
what dream have you bad that has deprived me 
of your good opinion ; for that, I think, aeems the 
moral of the matter I” 

” You shall judge yourself,” answered the boy,. 
” T dreamed I was in a wild forest, where tliera 
was a cry of bounds, and winding of horns, exactly 
as I heard in Greenwich Park,” 

“ That was because you were in the Park this 
monnng, you simple child,” said Nigel. 

” Stay, my lord,” said the youth. “ I went on 
in my dream, till, at the top of a broad green alley, 
I saw a noble stag which had fallen into the toils ; 
and metiiought I knew that be was the very stag 
which the whole party were hunting, and that, if 
the chase come up, the dogs would tear him to 
ieces, or the hunters would cut his throat ; and I 
ad pity on tlie gallant stag, and though I was of 
a different kind fimm him, and tliough 1 was some* 
what afraid of him, 1 thought I would venture 
sometl&ing to free ao stately a creature; and I 
palled out my knife, and just as 1 was beginning to 
cut the meshes of the net, the animal started np In 
my face in the likeness of a tiger, much larger and 


fiercer than any you may have seen in the ward of 
the wild lieasts yonder, and was just about to teal 
me limb from limb, when you awaked me.” 

" Methinks,” said Nigel, I deserve more thanks 
than I have got, for rescuing you from such a dan* 
ger by waking you. But, my pretty master, mo- 
thinks all tliis tale of a tiger and a stag has little I'l 
do with your cliange of temper towards me.” 

know not whether it has or no,” said 
lad ; ^ but I will not tell you who I am.” 

You will keep your secret to yourself tlieti.. 
peevish boy,” said Nigel, turning from him, and 
resuming his walk through the room ; then stopping 
suddenly, he said, — " And yet you shall not escape 
from me without knowing that I penetrate your 
mystery.” 

" My mystery !” said the youth, at once alarmed 
and irritated, — " wiiat mean you, my lord I” 

“ Only that I can read your dream without the 
assistance of a Chaldean interpreter, and my expo- 
Httion is — that iny fair companion does not wear 
tlie dress of her sex.” 

“ And if I do not, my lord,” said his companion, 
hastily starting up, and folding her cloak tight 
around her, ** my dress, such as it is, covers one 
w'ho will not disgrace it.” 

” Many would call that speech a fair challenge,” 
said Lor^ Glenvarloch, looking on her fixedly; 
” women do not masquerade in men’s clothes, to 
make use of men’s weapons.” 

** I have no such purpose,” said the seeming 
boy ; “ I have other means of protection, and 
powerful — but T would first know what is your 
purpose.” 

“ An honourable and a most respectful one,” 
said I^rd Glenvarloch ; ** whatever yon are — 
whatever motive may have brought you into this 
ambiguous situation, I am sensible — every look, 
word, and action of yours, makes me sensible — 
tliat you are no proper subject of importunity, far 
less of ill usage. What circumstances can have 
forced you into so doubtful a situation, 1 know not ; 
but I feel assured there is, aud can be, nothing 
in them of premc<litated wrong, which should ex- 
pose you to cold-blooded insult. From me you 
have unthing to dread.” 

** I expccteil nothing less from your nobleness, 
my lord,” answered the female. ** My adventure, 
Uinugh T feel it was both desperate and foolish, is 
not so very foolish, nor my idety lisre so utterly 
unprotected, as at first sight — and in this strange 
dress, it may appear to be. I have suffered enough, 
and more than enough, by the degradation of hav- 
ing been seen in tliis unfeminine attire, and the 
comments you must necefBartly have made on my 
conduct — but I tiiank God that f am so far pro- 
tected, that I could not have been subjected to 
insult unavengeii.” 

When this extraordinary explanation had pro- 
ceeded tluis far, the warder appeaiw, to pl^e 
before Lord Glenvarloch a meal, wiiich, for his 
present situation, might bo called comfortable, and 
which, if not eqnnl to the cookery of the celebrated 
Clievalier Beaujeu, was much superior m neatnesi^ 
and cleanliness to that of Alsatia. A warder at- 
tended to do the honours of Uie table, and made a 
sign to the disguised female to rise and a»tiisl him 
in his functions. But Nigel declared that he knew 
tlie youth’s parents, interfered, and caused his eom- 
panioii to eat along witli him. She eonsented with 
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A son ot einb.ii-raiv>iuuiit, which rendered her pretty 
features yet more iuterestiiig. Yet she maintained 
with a natural grace that sort of good-breeding 
which lit>lon< 4 s to the table; and it seemed to Nigel^ 
whether already prejudiced in her favour by tlie 
oKtraonlinary cii'CuinsUiuccs of tlieir meeting, or 
whether really judging from what was actually tlie 
fact, that he had seldom seen a young person 
comport liei*self with more decorous propriety, 
•nixed with ingenuous simplicity ; while the con* 
:»ciousness of the peculiarity of her situation threw 
a singular colouring over her whole demeanour, 
which could be neither said to be formal, nor 
I asy, nor embarrassed, but wa-s compounded of, and 
shaded with, an interchange uf all these three clia- 
racteristics. Wine was placed on the table, of 
which she could not be prevailed on to taste a glass. 
Iheir couvcrsatioii w'us, of course, limited by the 
presence of the warder to the business of tlie table ; 
but Nigel ha<l, long ere the clutli was removed, 
formed tlie resolution, if possible, of making him- 
self master of this young pci*son*s history, the more 
especially as he now began to think tliat the tones 
of her voice and her features were not so stmngo 
to him as he bad originally supposed. This, how- 
ever, was a conviction which he adopted slowly, 
and only as it dawned upon him from particular 
circumstances during the course of the repast. 

At length the prison-meul was finished, and Lord 
Gleiivarltich began to think how he might most 
('.asily enter upon the topic he mediUited, wiieii the 
warder announced a visiter. 

** Soli V* said Nigel, something displeased, ** 1 And 
even a prison docs not save one from importunate 
visitations.” 

He prepared to receive his guest, however, while 
his alaitned comoauiou flew to the large cradle- 
shaped chair which had flrst served licr as a place 
of refuge, drew lier cloak around her, and disposed 
herself as much as she could to av<iid observation. 
She had scarce made her arningcments for that 
purpose w'hcii the door opened, and the wortliy 
citizen, George Hcriot, entered the prison-chamber. 

He cast around the apartment his usual sharp, 
quick glance of observation, and, advancing to 
Nigel, saiil — ** My lord, I wish I could say I was 
happy to see you.” 

The sight of those who are unhappy themselves, 
Mjtfter lleriot, seldom produces happiness to their 
friends — I, lK>,wever, am glad to see you.” 

He extended his hand, but Heriot bowed*with 
much formal complaisance, instead of accepting 
the courtesy, which in those times, when the dis- 
tinction of ranks was much guarded by etiquette 
and ceremony, waa considered as a distinguished 
favour. 

“ You are displeased with me, AListcr Hcriot,” 
said Lord Glenvarloch, reddening, for he was fiot 
deceived by the worthy citizen’s adeetatioa of ex- 
treme reverence and respect. 

” By no means^'hiy loH,” replied lleriot ; “but I 
have been in France, and have thought it as well 
to import, along with other more substantial articles, 
a small sample of that gofsl-breeding which tlie 
French are so renowned for.” 

“ It is not kind of ^ou,” said Nigel, “ to bestow 
the flrst use of it on an old and obliged friend.” 

Hcriot only answered to diis observation with 
^ short dry cough, and then proceeded. 

“ Hem i hem ! 1 say, alliem ! My lord, as my 


French politeness may not carry me far, 1 would | 
willingly know whether I am to speak as a friend, ; 
since your lordship is plessed to term me such ; or 
wlietlier I am, as befits my condition, to confine 
myself to the needful busiuess which must be 
treated of between us.” 

“ Speak as a friend by all means, Master lleriot,” 
said Nigel ; “ I perceive yon have adopted some of 
the numerous prejudices against me, if not all of 
tliem. Speak out, and frankly — what 1 cannot 
deny I will at least confess.” * 

“ And i trust, my lord, redress,” said Heriot 

“ So far as is in tny power, certainly,” answered 
Nigel. 

“All! my lord,” continued Heriot, “that is a 
melancholy, though a necessary restriction; for 
how lightly may any one do an hundred times more 
tlian the degree of evil which it may bo witliin ills 
power to repair to the sufferers and to society! 
But we are not alone here,” he said, stopping, and 
dartiug his shrewd eye towards tlie mullied figure 
of the disguised maiden, whose utmost efforts had 
not enabled her so to .adjust her position as alto- 
gether to escape observation. Alore anxious to 
prevent her being discovered tliaii to keep his own 
affairs private, Nigel hastily answered 

“ *Tis a page of mine ; you may speak freely 
before him. lie is of France, and knows no Eng 
Ush.” 

“ I am then to speak freely,” said lleriot, after 
a second glance at tlie cliair ; “ perhaps iiiy words 
may be more free than welcome.” 

“ Go on, sir,” said Nigel, “ 1 have told you 1 cat 
bear reproof.” 

“ In one word, tlien, my lord — wliy do 1 find you 
in this place, and whelmed witli charges which 
must blacken a name rendered famous by ages of 
virtue I” 

“ Simply then, you find me licre,” said Nigel, 

“ because, to begin from my original error, f 
would be wiser than my fallier.” 

“ It was a difficult task, my lord,” replied lleriot; 
“your father was voiced generally as the wisest and 
one of the bravest men of Scotland.” 

“ He commanded me,” continued Nigel, “ to 
avoid all gambling ; and £ took upon mo to modify 
this injunction into regulating my play accortliiig 
to my skill, means, and the course of my luck.” 

“ Ay, self-opinion, acting on a desire of acquisi- 
tion, my lord — you hoped to touch pitch and not 
to be defiled,” answered HcrioL “ Well, my lord, 
you need not Stiy, for 1 have heard witli much re- 
gret, how far this conduct diminislied your repu- 
tation. Your next error 1 may witliout scruple 
remind you of — My lord, my lord, in whatever 
degree Lord Dalgarno ma.y have failed towards 
you, the son of his father 'Should have been sacred 
from your violence.” 

“ You speak in cold blood, Master lleriot, and 
I was smarting under a thousand wi*ongs inflicted 
on, me under the mask of friendship.” 

“ That is, he gave your lordship bad advice, and 
you,” said Heriot—— 

“Was fool euougli to foll6w his counsel,” an- 
swered Nigel — “But we will pass this, Master 
lleriot, if you please. Old men and young men, 
men of the sword and men of peaceful occupa- 
tion, always have thouglit, always will think, dUTo- 
reutly on such subjects.” 

“ I grant,” answered Heriot, “ the distinetioe 
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between the old goldsmiili and tlie young nobleman 
^ still you sliould have had patience for Lord 
Iluntingicn’s sake, and prudence for your own. 
Supposing your quarrel just ” 

** 1 pray you to pass on to some other charge/* 
said Lord Glcnvarloch. 

" 1 am not your accuser, my lord ; but 1 trust in 
Heaven, tliat your own heart has already accused 
you bitterly on the inhospitable wrong which your 
Ij^te landlord has sustained at your hand.” 

** Had 1 been guilty of what you allude to,” said 
Lord Glenvarloch , — ** had a moment of temptation 
hurried me away, 1 had long ere now most bitterly 
repented it. But whoever may have wronged the 
unhappy woman, it was not I — 1 never heard of 
her folly until within this hour.” 

** Come, my lord,” said Ileriot, with some seve- 
rity, "tliis sounds too much like affectation. I 
know there is among our modern youth a new 
creed respecting adultery as well as homicido — I 
would rather hear you speak of a revision of the 
Decalogue, with mitigated penalties in favour of 
the privileged orders — I would rather hear you do 
tliis, than deny a fact in W'hich you have been known 
to glory.** 

" Glory ! — I never did, never would have taken 
lionoiir to myself from such a cause,’* said Lord 
Glenvarloch. could not prevent other idle 
tongues, and idle brains, from making false infe- 
rences.” 

“ You would have known well enough how to stop 
tlieir moutlis, my lord,” replied Heriot, had they 
spoke of you what was unpleasing to your ears, 
and what tho trutli did not warrant, — Come, my 
lord, remember your promise to confess ; and, in- 
deed, to confess is, in this case, in some slight sort 
to redress. I will grant you are young — the 
woman handsome — and, as 1 myself have observed, 
lightheaded enough. Let me know where she is. 
Her foolish husband has still some compassion for 
lier — will save iier from infamy — perhaps, in 
time, receive her back ; for we arc a good-natured 
generation wc traders. Do not, my lord, emulate 
those who work mischief merely for tlie. pleasure of 
doing so — it is the very devil’s worst quality.” 

“ Your grave remonstrances will drive mo mad,” 
said Nigel. ” There is a show of sense and reason 
ill what you say ; and yet it is positively insisting 
on my telling tlbe retreat of a fugitive of whom I 
know notliing eartlily.” 

It is well, my lord,” answered Ileriot, coldly. 
" You have a right, such as it is, to keep your oi^ii 
secrets ; but, since my discourse on tlicso points 
seems so totally unavailing, we had better proceed 
to business. Yet your fabler’s ima^ rises before 
me, and seems to plead tliat I should go on.” 

** Bo it as you will, sir,” said Glenvarloch ; **he 
who doubts my word shall have no additional secu- 
rity for it,” 

« Well, my lord. » In the Sanctdi&ry at White- 
friars — a place of refuge so unsuitable to a young 
man of quality and character — J am told a mur- 
der was committed.” 

** And you believe that I did the deed, 1 sup- 
pose 1” 

“God forbid, my lord!” said Heriot. “The 
eoroner’a inquest liatli sat, and it appeared that 
your lordship, under your assumed name . of 
Grahame, behaved with tlie utmost bravery.” 

“ No compliment, 7 pray you,” said Nigel ; “ I 


am only too happy to find that 1 did not nuirder, 
or am not behoved to have murdered, the old 
man.” 

“ True, my lord,” said Heriot ; “ but even in 
tills affair tliere laclu explanation. Your lordsinp 
embarked this morning in a wherry with a female, 
and, it is said, an immense sum of money, in specie 
and other valuables — but the woman hi^ not since 
been heard of.” 

“ I parted with her at Paul’s Wliarf,” said Nigel, 
“ where she went ashore witli her charge. I gave 
her a letter to that very man, John Christie.” 

“ Ay, tliat is the waterman’s story ; but John 
Christie denies that he remembers any thing of the 
matter.” 

“ I am sorry to hear this,” said tlie young noble- 
man ; “ I hope ill Heaven she has not been tre- 
panned, for tlie treasure she had with her,” 

“ I hope not, my lord,” replied Heriot ; “ hut 
men’s minds are much disturbed about it. Our 
national character suffers on all hands. Men re- 
member tho fatal case of Lord Sanquhar, handed 
for the murder of a fencing-master ; and exclaim, 
they will not have their wives whored, and their 
property stolen, by the nobility of Scotland.” 

“ And all this is laid to my door ?” said Nigel. 
“ My exculpation is easy.” 

” I trust 80 , my lord,” said Heriot ” nay, in 
tliia particular, 1 do not doubt it. — But why did 
you leave Whitefriars under such circumstances !’* 

“Master Reginald Lowestoffe sent a boat for 
me, with intimation to provide for my safety.” 

“ I am sorry to say,” replied Heriot, “ that he 
denies all knowledge of your lordship’s motions, 
after having despatched a messenger to you witli 
some baggage.” 

“ The watermen told me they were employed by 
him.” 

“ Watermen !” said Heriot ; “ one of tliese proves 
to be an idle apprentice, an old acquaintance of 
mine — the other has escaped ; but die fellow wlio 
is in custody persists in saying he was employed 
! by yoiir lordsliip,' and you only.” 

I “ He lies !” said Lord Glenvarloch, hastily ; — 

I “ He told me Master Lowestoffe Imd sent him. — 
f hope tliat kind-hearted gentleman is at liberty I” 

“ He is,” answered Heriot ; “ and has escaped 
with a rebuke from tho benchers, for interfering 
in such a matter as your lordship’s. The Court 
desire to keep well with tlie yoiin;:; Temphu's in 
these times of commotion, or )ie liad not come off 
so well.” 

“ That is tlio only word of comfort I have heard 
from you,” replied Nigel. “ But tliis poor woman, 
— she and her trunk were committed to the charge 
of two porters.” 

“ So said the pretended waterman ; hut none 
of tlie fellows who ply at the wharf will acknow- 
ledge the employment. — 1 see the idea makes 
you uneasy, my lord ; but every effort is made to 
discover tlie poor woman’s place of retreat— if, 
indeed, she yet lives. — And now, my lord, my 
errand is spoken, so far as it relates exclusivelpr 
to your lordship ; what remmns, is matter of busi- 
ness of a more formal kind.” 

“ Let US proceed to it without delay,” said Lord 
Glenvarloch. ” I would hear of the affairs of any 
one ratlier than of my own.” 

“You cannot have forgotten, my lord,” sa 
Heriot, “tlie transaction which took place erm 
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veeks mnce at Lord Uuntiuglen’k — by which a 
i:\r{;e sura of money was advanced for the redemp* 
(ion of your lordship's estate !” 

“ 1 reineiuber it perfectly,” said Nigel ; “ and 
I'our present austerity cannot make me forget your 
ic Oldness on the occasion.” 

Ileriot bowed gravely, and went on.--«Tliat 
money was advanced under the expectation and 
impo, tliat it might be replaced by the contents of 
.) grant to yonr lordship, tinder the royal sign- 
manual, in payment of certain moneys due by tlie 
crown to your father. — J trust your lordsliip on* 
derstood the transaction at tlie time — I trust you 
now understand my resumption of its import, and 
hold it to be correct t” 

“Uudcniably correct,” ansarered Lord Glen%'ar- 
loch. ‘‘ If the suras contained in tlie warrant can- 
not ho recovered, lands become the property 
of those who paid off the original holders of tlie 
mortgage, and now stand in their riglit.” 

" Even so, my lord,” said Heriot. ^ And your 
lordship’s unhappy circumstances Iiaving, it would 
seem, alarmed these creditors, they are now, I am 
sorry to say, presrinj; for one or other of these 
alternatives — possession of the land, or payment of 
their debt.” 

" They have a right to one or otlier,” answered 
Lord Gleuvarloch ; ‘'and as I cannot do the last 
in my present condition, I suppase they must enter 
on possession.” 

‘‘ Stay, my lord,” replied Heriot ; " if you have 
ceased to coll me a friend to your person, at least 
you shall see I am willing to be such to your 
father’s house, were it but for the sake of your 
fatlier’s memory. If you will trust me with the 
warrant under me sign-manual, 1 believe circum- 
stances do now so stand at Court, that 1 may be 
able to recover the money for vou.” 

” I would do so gladly,” said Lord Gleuvarloch, 

but the casket which contains it is not hi my pos- 
session. It was seized when ( was aiTc«^tcd at 
Greenwich.” 

^ It will he no longer witlihcld from you,” said 
Heriot ; for, 1 understand, my Master’s natural 
good sense, and some infoimation which ho has 
procured', 1 know not how, lias induced him to con- 
tradict the whole charge of the attempt on his per- 
son. It is entirely hushed up ; and you will only 
be proceeded against for your violence on Lord 
Dalgamo, coiBnutted within the verge of the Palace 

— and that yon wiH find heavy enough to answer.” 

^ 1 will not shrink under the weight,” said Lord 

Gtenvarloch. " But that is not the present point. 

— If I bad that casket ” 

" Your bm^ge stood in the little anteroom, as I 
passed,” saiouw citizen ; ” the casket caught my 
eye. I think you had it of me. — It was my old 
friend Sir Faimful Frugal’s. Ay ; he, too, had a 
son— ^ 

Here be gtopped short. 

”A son who, Uke Lord Glenvarloeh’s, did no 
credit to his fiither. — Was it not so you would have 
ended the sentence. Master Heriot f” said the 
nobleman. 

y lord, it was a word i^ken rashly,” an* 
swered Heriot ” (vod smy mend aU in & own 
good ^e. This, however, I will say, that I have 
wmetimra envied my friends tbcfr fidr and flourish- 
ing families ; and yet have I seen surii ebanges 
when death has remo\ ')d <he head, so many rich 


men’s son’s penniless, the heirs of so many knights 
and nobles acreless, tliat I tliink mine own estate 
and memory, as I sliaU order it, has a fair chance 
of outliving those of greater men, though God has 
given me no heir of my name. But this is from 
flie purpose. — Ho ! warder, bring in Lord Glen- 
varloch’s baggage.” The officer obeyed. Seals hod 
been placed upon the trunk and casket, but were 
now removed, the warder said, in consequence 
of the subsequent orders from Court, and the 
ivhole was placed at the prisoner’s free disposal. 

Desirous to bring this painful visit to a conclu- 
sion, Lord Glenvarloch opened tlie casket, and 
looked tlirough the papers which it contained, first 
hastily, and &cu more slowly and accurately ; but 
it w:u3 all in vain. The Sovereign’s signed warrant 
had disappeared. 

“ 1 thought and expected uotliing better,” said 
George Heriot bitterly. “ The begiuning of evil 
is tlie letting out of water. Here is a lair heri- 
tage lost, 1 dare say, on a foul cast at dice, or a 
coLjuring trick at cw^ ! ■— My lord, your surprise 
is well played. I give you full joy of your accom- 
plislnneuts. 1 have seen many as young brawlers 
and sficiidtlirifts, but never so young and accom- 
plished a dissembler. — Nay, man, never bend your 
angry brows on me. I speak in bitterness of heart, 
fnmi what I remember of your w'ortliy father ; and 
if his son hears of his degeneracy from no one else, 
ho shall hear it from the old goldHiiiith.” 

This new suspicion drove Nigel to the very ex- 
tremity of his patience ; yet the motives and zeal 
of the good old man, as well as the circumstances 
of suspicion which created his displeasure, were so 
excellent an excuse for it, that they formed an 
absolute curb on tlie resentment of Lord Glen- 
varloch, and constrained him, after two or tliree 
hasty exclamations, to observe a proud and sullen 
silence. At length, Master Heriot resumed his 
lecture. 

“ Hark you, my lord,” he said, ” it is scarce pos- 
sible tliat this most important paper can be abso- 
lutely assigned away. L^ me know in what obscure 
comer, and for what petty Riim, it lies pledged — 
someth^g may yet be done.” 

” Your efforts in my favour are the more gcuc- 
rous,” said Lord Gleuvarloch, “ as you offer tliem 
to one whom you believe you have cause to think 
hardly of — but they aro altogether unavailing. 
Fortune has taken the field against me at every 
point. Even let her win the l^attle.” 

” Zouns 1” exclaimed Heriot, imnatiently,— you 
would make a saint swear ! Why, I teU you, if 
this paper, the loss of which seems to sit so light 
on you, be not found, farewell to the fair lord- 
ship of Glenvarloch — firth and forest — lea and 
furrow — lake and stream — all tliat has been in 
the house of Oiifaunt since the days of William the 
Lion.” 

"Farewell to them, then,” tsiid Nigel, —"and 
that moan is soon made.” 

"^’Sdeath I my lord, yon will make more moan 
for it ere you die,” said Heriot, in tlie same tone of 
ang^ Impatience. 

"Not I, my old friend,” said Nigel. "If Jmoum, 
Maste Heriot, it will Ira for having lost the good 
opinion of a worthy man, and lost it, as 1 must 
say, most undeservedly.” 

“Ay, ay, young roan, said Heriot, shaking his 
head, " make me believe that, if you —To sum 
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tlie matter up/* be aaid, rising from hia seat, and 
walking towards tliat occupied by tlie disguiaed 
female, ** for our matters are now drawn into 
small coiiipasH, you sliall as socm make me believe 
ihat tliis inariquerading mummer, on whom I now 
Uy tlie baud of paternal authority, is a French 
page, who understands no English.” 

So saying, be took hold of the supposed |»Bge*s 
i’luak, and, not without some gentle degree of vio- 
lence, led into the middle of the apartment the dis- 
guised fair one, who in vain attempted to cover her 
I'ace, first with her mantle, and afterwards with her 
liands ; both which uni>edimeiits Master Hcriot re- 
moved, something unceremoniously, and gave to 
view the detected daugliter of the old chronologist, 
bis own fair god-daughter, Margaret Ramsay. 

** Here is g^ly gear !” he said; and, as he spoke, 
ho could not prevent himself from giving her a 
slight shako, for we Imve elsewhere noticed that he 
was a severe disciplinarian. — How comes it, mi- 
nion, that 1 find you in so shameless a dress, and 
bO unworthy a situation 1 Nay, your modesty is 
now inistiined — it should have come sooner. Speak, 
or I xviU ” 

« Master Heriot,” said Lord Gleiivarlodi, ** what- 
vor right you may have over this maiden elsewhere, 
\vhile ill my apartment she is under iny protection.” 

** Your protection, my lord ! — a proiier protector ! 
— And how long, mistress, have you been under 
i;«y lord’s protection I Speak out, forsootli.” 

For tlie matter of two hours, godfather,” 
answered tlie maiden, witli a countenance bent to 
(he ground, and covered with bluslu's, ** but it was 
eigainst rny will.” 

^ Two hours 1” I'cpcated Heriot, — “ space enough 
•itr iniscliief. — My ‘lord, tliis is, I suppose, another 
victim oficrod to your cliaracter of gallantry — an- 
• •ther adventure to be boasted of at Beaujeu’s orcli- 
;uiry ? Methiuks, the roof under which you first 
met this silly maiden should have st^cured her at 
hast from such a fate.” 

Ou 11)3’ honour, Master Heriot,” said Lord 
( ilenvarlocb, **3'ou remind me now, for tlie first 
ime, that i saw liiis young lady in 3*our family, 
i ler features are not easily fiirgotteii, aud yet I w'us 
Tying ill vain to recollect where 1 had last looked 
I '11 tliein. For your suspicions, they are as false as 
I iftey are injurious both to her and me. I luid but 
I discovered her disguise as you entered. 1 am satis- 
> lied, from her whole behaviour, tliat her presence 
I here iii this dress was involuntary ; an<l God forbid 
I mat 1 had been capable of taking advantage of it 
I lo her prejudice.” 

It is well moutlied, my lord,” said Master 
! 1 leriot ; ^ but a cunning clerk con read the Apo- 
cryplia as loud as the Swipture. Frankly’, my lord, 
you are come to that jiass, where your words will 
not bo received without a warrant.” 

** I should not speak, perhaps,” said Margaret, 
the natural vivacity of whose temjier could never 
be long suppressed by any situation, however dis- 
advantageous, “ but I cannot be silent. Godfatlier, 
you do me wrongs and no less wrong to this 
I young nobleman. You say his words want a war- 
riiut. 1 know wliere to find a waiTant for some of 
them, and the rest 1 deeply aud devoutly believe 
witliout one.” 

And I thank you, maiden/f replied Nigd! ^ for 
die good opinion you have expressed. I am at that 
ouiiit, U seems, Uiough how I have been driven to 


it 1 know not, where every fair construction ot my 
actions and ruotivi^ is refused me. I am the more 
obliged to her who grants me that right which the 
woiid denies me. For you, lady, were I at liberty, 
1 have a sword and arm should know how to guard 
your reputation,” 

“ Upon my word, a perfect Auiadis aud Oriana I” 
said George Heriot. I should soon get my throat 
cut betwixt the knight and tlie princess, 1 suppose, 
but that die beef-eaters are happily within halloo. 
— Come, come, Lady Light-o’-Love — if you mean 
to make your way witli me, it must be by plain 
facts, not by speeches from romaunti and play- 
books. How, in Heaven’s name, came you 
liei*e !** 

" Sir,” answered Margaret, since J must s^k, 
1 went to Greenwich this morning with Monna 
Paula, to present a petition to the iUDg ou the pan 
of the Lady Henuione.” 

“ Mercy-a-gad 1” exclaimed Heriot, ‘‘ is she in 
tlie dance, too I Could she not have waited my 
return to stir in her afTairs I But 1 suppose the 
intelligence I sent her had rendered her restlesa. 
Ah ! woman, woman — he that goes partner with 
3'ou, had need of a double share of patience, for 
you will bring none into the common stock. — Well, 
but what on earth had this embassy of Muuna 
Paula’s to do with 3‘our absurd disguise I Speak 
out.” 

^ Monna Paula was frightened,” answered Mar- 
garet, ** and did not know how to set about the 
errand, for you know she scarce ever goes out of 
doors — aud so — and so — I agreed to go with her 
to give her courage ; and, for me dress, 1 am sure 
you remember 1 wore it at a Christmas mumming, 
and you tliought it not unbeseeming/’ 

^ Yes, for a Christmas parlour,” said Heriut, 
” but not to go a-maskiiig through the country in. 
1 do mnember it, minion, and 1 knew it even now , 
that and your little shoe there, linked witli a hint 
i had in the morning from a friend, or one who 
called himself such, led to 3’our detection.” — Here 
l.ord Gleuvarloch could not help giving a glance at 
tlie pretty foot, wliich even the staid citizen thouglit 
w’ortli recollection — it was but a glance, for he saw 
how much the least degree of observation added 
to Margaret’s distress and confusion. ” And tell 
Die, maiden,” ooutinued Master Heriot, for wluit we 
have observed was by-play, — “ did the Lady Her- 
mioiie know of this fair work I” • 

“ 1 dared not have told her for the world/* ^id 
Margaret — "slie thought one of our apprentices 
weut with Monna PauW* 

It may be here noticed, that the words our 
apprentices,” seemed to have in ^ them ^mething 
of a charm to break tlie fiiscination with which 
Lord Glcnvarloch had hitherto hstened to the 
broken, 3’et interestiug details of Margaret’s his- 
tojr}% 

‘‘And wherefore went he not! — he had been 
a litter companiou for Monna Paula than you, 1 
wot,” said the citizen. 

He was otherwise eiuploj'cd,” said Margaret, 
in a voice scarcely audible. 

Master Geozge darted a hasty glance at Nigel, 
and when he saw his features betoken no conscious- 
ness, be muttered to liimself,— -“ It must be better 
thau 1 feared. — And so tliis cursed Spaniard, with 
her head full, as tliey all have> of d^guisee, trap- 
doors* rope-ladders, and masks, was jade and fool 
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eiiougli to tftke you with her on tins wild-goose 
errand I — And how sped you, I pray 1” 

** Juet aa we reached the gate of the Park,” ro- 

f tied Jklargaret, “ the cry of treason was raised. 

know not what became of Munna, but I ran till 
I fell into the arms of a very decent serving-man, 
called Linklater ; and 1 was fain to tell him I was 
your god-daughter, and so he kept the rest of them 
from me, and got me to speech of his Majesty, as I 
entreated him to do.” 

It is the only sign you slicwcd in the whole 
matter that common sense had not utterly deserted 
your little skull,” said lleriot. 

" His Majesty,” continued the damsel, was fki 
gracious as to receive me alone, though the cour- 
tiers cried out against tlie danger to his person, 
and would have searched me for arms, God help 
me, but the King forbade it. 1 fancy he had a 
liint from Linklater how the truth stood with me.” 

"Well, Uuuden, I ask not what passed,” said 
Heriot ; " it becomes not me to pry into my Mas- 
ter’s secrets. Had you been closeted with his 
grandfather the Red Tod of Saint Andi*ews, as 
Davie Lindsay used to call liim, by my faith, I 
should have had my own thoughts of the matter ; 
but our Master, God bless him, is douce and tem- 
lierate, and Solomon in every thing save in tlie 
cliapter of wives and concubines.” 

" 1 know not what you mean, sir,” answered 
Margatet. " His Majesty was most kind and com- 
passionate, but said 1 must be sent hither, and that 
the Licuteuaut’s lady, the Lady Mausel, would liavo 
a charge of me, and see that 1 sustained no wrong ; 
and the lung promised to send me in a tilted barge, 
and under conduct of a person well known to you ; 
and thus 1 come to be in the Tower.” 

" But how, or w'hy, in this apartment, nympli V* 
said George Heriot — "Expound that to me, for 
1 think the riddle needs reading.” 

" I cannot explain it, sir, farther than that the 
Lady Mansel sent me here, in spite of my earnest 
prayers, tears, and entreaties. 1 w-as not afr.ii<l of 
any thing, for 1 knew 1 should be protected. But 
I could have died then — could die now — for very 
sliamc and confusion.” 

"\Veil, well, if your tears are genuine,” said 
Heriot, " they may the sooner wash out the me- 
mory of your fai.-£. — Knows yoim fatlier aught of 
this escape of yours 1” 

" 1 would ^ot for the world he did,” replied slic ; 
" he believes me witli tlie Lady Hermione,” 

"Ay, honest Davy can regulate his horologes 
better Uian his family. Come, damsel, now I will 
escort you back to tlie Lady Mansel, and pray her, 
of her Kindness, that when she is again trusted wi^ 
a goose, she wiU not give it to tlie fox to keep. — 
Tho warders will let us pass to my lady’s lodgings, 
I tnisL” 

" Stay but one moment,” said Lord Glenvarlocb. 
" Whatever bard opinion you may have formed of 
me, 3 forgive you, for time will shew that you do 
me wroug ; and you yourself, T think, will be the 
6x8t to regret the injustice you have done me. But 
involve not in your suspicions tliis young person, 
for whose purity of thought angels themselves sliould 
be vouchers ; 1 have marked every look, every ges- 
ture, and, whilst I can draw breath, 1 shall ever 
think of her with — 

" Tiiink not at all of her, m/ lord,” answered 
George Heriot, interra|ting him*; "it is, I have a 


notion, the best favour you can do her; — or think 
of her as tlie daughter of Davy Ramsay, the clock- 
maker, no proper subject for fine seeches, romantic 
adventures, or high-flown Arcadian compliments. 
1 give you god-den, my lord. 1 think not altogether 
so harshly as my speech may liave spoken. If 1 
can hedp — that is, if I saw my way clearly tlirongh 
this labynnth — but it avails not talking now. 1 
give your lordsliip god-den. — Here, warder ! Per- 
mit us to pass to tlie lady Mansel ’s ap.artinont.” 

Tho warder said he must have orders from tlie 
Lieutenant ; and as he retired to procure them, tlu 
parties runiained standiug near each otlier, but 
without speaking, and scarce looking at each other 
save by atealtli, a situation which, in two of the 
party at least, was sufficiently embarrassuig. The 
difference of rank, tlioiigh in tliat age a considera- 
tion so serious, could not prevent Lord Glenvarlocb 
from seeing that Margaret Ramsay wa.s one of tho 
prettiest young women ho had ever beheld— from 
suspecting, he could scarce tell why, that he himself 
was not indifferent to her — from feeling nssurcti 
tliat he had been the cause of much of her present 
distress — admiration, self-love, and generosity, 
acting in favour of the same object ; and when the 
yeoman returned with permission to his guests to 
withdraw, Nigel’s obcisayce to the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the mechanic was marked with an expression, 
which called up in her cheeks as much colour as 
any incident of the eventful day had hitliorto ex- 
cited. She returned tlie courtesy timidly and irre- 
solutely — clung to her godfather’s arm, and left 
the apartment, which, dark as it was, had never 
yet appeared so obscure to Nigel, as when tlie druir 
closed behind her. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Wt thoueh Utou »houldst be dra(fg*d la leora 
To >'ona'>r ignuminioiu tree. 

Tliuu elmlt not want one faitlkfiil friend 
To slmre the cruel tatCB* decree. 

Batlad <ifjemmp Datejeon. 

Master Georoe Heriot and his ward, as she 
might justly be termed, for his affection to Margaret 
imposed on him all the cares of a guardian, were 
ushered by tlie yeoman of tlie guard to the lodging 
of the Lieutenant, where they found him seated 
u*ith his lady. They were received by both with 
that decorous civility which Master Horiot’s cha- 
racter and supposed influence demanded, even at 
the hand of a punctilious oI^Fsohlier and courtier 
like Sir Edward Mansel. Lady Mansel received 
Margaret with like courtesy, and infomied Master 
George that she was now only her guest, aud no 
longer lier prisoner. 

" She is at liberty,” she said, " to return to her 
friends under your charge — such is his Majesty’s 
pleasure.” 

“ 1 am glad of it, madam,” an.^wered lleriot, 
" but only 1 could have wislied her freedom hacl 
taken place before hep foolish interview with that 
singular young man ; and 1 marvel your ladysliip 
permitted if.” 

" My good Master lleriot,” said Sir Edward, " ero 
act according to the commands of one hotter and 
wiser than ourselves — our orders fi’om bis Ma- 
jesty must bo slriclly and literally obeyed ; and 1 
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uerij not say tnat the ^wisdoni of his Majesty dotli 
more ihaxL ensure 

** 1 know his Majesty’s wisdom well,” said Heriot ; 
" yot there is an old proverb about fire and fiax — 
well, let it pass.” 

" I see Sir MungoMaUigrowthcr stalking towards 
the door of the lodgiiigi” said tlio Lady Mansel, 
“ with tlie gait of a lame crone — it is fiis second 
visit this morning.” 

” He brought tlie wanant for discharging Lord 
Clenvarloch of Uie chargo of ti'casou,” said Sir 
Ldward. 

^ And fmm him,” said Heriot, ” I heard much 
of what liud bofalleu ; for 1 came from France 
oid^ jate last evening, and somewhat uneifpee- 

As tliey spoke. Sir Mungo entered the aparment 

— saluted die Lieutenant of tlie 'f ower and his lady 
with ceremonious civility — honoured George Heriot 
witli a patronizing nod of acknowledgment, and 
accosted Margaret witli — lley ! my young charge, 
you have not defied your masculine attire yet 1” 

She docs not mean to lay it aside, Sir Mungo,” 
said Heriot, speaking loud, ** until she has li^ 
satisfaction from }ou, for betraying her disguise 
to me, like a false knight-— and in very deed, Sir 
Muugo, I tliink when y^u told me she was xani- 
bling about in so strange a dress, you might have 
said also that she was under Lady Mausers protec- 
tion.” 

”Tbat was the King's seci'ct. Master Heriot,” 
said Sir Mungo, throwing himself into a cliair with 
au air of utvabilarious importance ; ” tlie otlier 
was a u'cll-meaiiing hint to yourself as the girl's 
friend.” 

” Yes,” replied Heriot, “ it was done like your- 
self — enough, told to make me unhappy about her 

— not a word which could relievo my iiiieasiness.” 

” Sir Mungo will not hear that remark,” said the 

lady ; “ wo must cliniige tlio subject. — Is there 
any nows from Court, Sir Mungo i you have been 
to Gr(H3nwich 1” 

" You might as well ask me, madam,” answered 
the Knight, whether tliore is any news from 
hell.” 

•*How, Sir Mungo, how!” said Sir Kdward, 

inoasuro your words somctliiiig better— You 
s|>i>ak of tlie Court of King James.” 

”Sir Edward, if I spoko of tlie Court of the 
twelve Kaisers, 1 would say it is as confused for tlie 
present ns the infernal regions. Courtiers of forty 
years' staiidiug, and such I may write myself, are 
as far to seek iu the matter as a minnow in the 
Maelstrom. Some folks say the King has frowned 
on tlie Prince — some tliat the Prince has looked 
gmve on tlio Dnke— some tiiat Lord Glenvarloch 
will be banged for high treason— and some that 
there is matter against Lord Dalgamo that may cost 
him as much as his head ’s worm.” 

” And what do you, tliat aro a courtier of forty 
pars’ standing, think of it all 1” said Sir Edward 
alanscl. < 

. *‘Nay, nay, do not ask him, Sir Edward,” said 
the lady, with an expressive look to her husband. 

<< Sir Mungo is too witty,” added Master Horiot, 
^ to remember that he who says aught that may be 
repeated to his own prejudice, does out load a piece 
for any of the company to shoot him dead with at 
their pleasure and convenience.” 

WlAt t” said the hold knight, ” you think I sm 


afraid of the trepan ! Why now, Vhat if I should 
say that Dalgarno has more wit than honesty, — the 
Duke more soil than ballast, — the Prince more 

pride tlian prudence, — and tlmt the King ” 

The Lady ^Ianscl held up her finger in a warning 
manner — “ that the Kiug is my very good maiser, 
who lias given me, for forty years and more, dog's 
wages, videlicet, bones and beating. — Why now, 
all this is said, and Archie Armstrong* says w'orse 
tlian tills of the best of tiicni every day.” 

“ The more fool he,” said George Heriot ; ” yet 
ho is not 80 utterly wrong, fwr folly is his best wis- 
dom. But do not you. Sir Mungo, set your wit 
against a fool’s, though he be a court fool.” 

“ A fool, said you 1” replied Sir Mungo, not 
having fully heard what- Master Heriot said, or not 
choosing to have it thouglit so, — ” I have been a 
fool indeed, to )).*iDg on at a close-fisted Court hei'e, 
w'hen men of uiiflerstanding and nicti of action 
have been making fortunes iu every other place of 
i‘hiro|)e. But here a man comes iiidificrently ofi 
unless he gets a great key to turn,” (looking at 
Sir Edward,) " or can beat tattoo witli a hammer 
on a pewter plate. — Well, sirs, I must make as 
much hasto back on mine errand as if 1 were a 
fee’d messenger. — Sir Edward and my lady, 1 
leave iny commendations with you — and my good- 
will with you, Master Heriot— ^aud for this breaker 
of bounds, if you will act by my counsel, some ma- 
ceration by fasting, and a gentle ilso of the rod, is 
the best cure for her giddy fits.” 

”If you projjose for Greenwich, Sir Mungo,” 
said the Lieutenant, 1 can spare you the labour 
— the King eoincs immediately to Whitehall.” 

^ And that must bo the reason the council are 
summoned to meet in such hurry,” said Sir Mimp. 
” Well — I will, with your permission, go to Sic 
poor lad Glenvarloch, and bestow some comfort on 
him.” 

The Lieutenant seemed to look up, and pause 
for a moment as if iu doubt 

” The lad will want a pleasant companion, who 
can tell him the natiii'e of the punishment whicli he 
is to suficr, and other matters of concernment I 
will not leave him until I shew him how absolutely 
he hath ruined him^lf from featlicr to spur, how 
deplorablo is his present state, and how small UU 
chanco of mending it” 

“ Well, Sir Mungo,” replied tlie Lieutenant, ” il 
you really tliink all tiiis likely ti) be vcrf^^onsolatory 
to the party concerned, I will send a warder to con- 
duct you.” 

“And I,” said George Heriot, “ will liumbly 
pray of Lady Manscl, tliat she will lend some of 
her handmaiden's apparel to tliis giddy-braiiicd 
girl ; for 1 sli.ill forfeit my reputation if 1 walk up 
Tower-hill witli her in tliat mud guise — and yet 
tlie silly lassie looks not so ill in it neitlier.” 

“ 1 send my coacli with you instantly,” said 
tlic obliging Lady. 

“ Faith, madam, .and if you will honour us with 
sucli courtesy, 1 will gladly accept it at your hands,” 
said the citizen, “ for business pressi^ hard on me, 
and tho forenoon is already lost, to little purpose.” 

The eoacli being ordered accordingly, transported 
the worthy citizen and liis cliarge to his mansion 
in Lombard Street. There he found hie prwnec 
was anxiously expected by tho Lady Honuionci 
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«vhu :i:id just received an order to be in readiness to 
attend upon the Koyal Privy Council in the course 
of an hour ; and upon whom, in her inexperience 
of husinessi and loug retirement from society and 
Uie world, the intiniation had made as deep an im- 
pixjssion as if it had not been the necessary coiise- 
(picnco of the petition which she had presented h> 
the King by Monna Paula. . George Ileriot gently 
blamed lier for taking any stera in an affair so 
important until bis return irom France, especially 
as he had requested her to remain quiet, in a letter 
which accompanied the ondeuce he had transmitted 
to lier from Paris. tShe could only plead in answer 
the influence which her immediately stirring in 
tlte matter was likely to have on the affair of her 
kinsman Lord Glenvarloch, for she was ashamed 
to acknowledge how much she had been gained on 
by tlie eager importunity of her youtiiful conipa* 
iiion. The motive of Margaret’s eagerness was, of 
course, the safety of Nigel ; but we must leave it to 
time, to shew in what particulars that came to be 
conuectcil with the petition of the Lady Hermione. 
Meanwhile, we return to tlie visit w*itli which Sir 
Mungo Malagi'ow ther favoured the afflicted young 
tiobleman in his place of captivity. 

The Knight, after the usual salutations, and 
having prefaced his discourse with a great deal of 
professed regret for Nigel’s situation, sat down be- 
side him, and, composing his grotesque features into 
tlie most .lugubrious despondence, began his raven- 
song as follows : — 

bless God, my lord, tlmt 1 w‘as tlie person 
who had the pleasure to bring his Majesty’s iniM 
message to the Lieutenant, discharging the liighcr 
prosecution against ve, for any thing mcdltatMl 
against bis bfajesty’s sacred person; for, adiuit 
yon be prosecuted on the lesser offence, or bn’ach 
of privilege of the palace and its precincts, usque 
ad mutilationem, even to disniembcration, as it is 
most likely you will, yet the loss of a member is 
uutiiing to being hanged aud di'aw'n quick, after 
tlie fashion of a traitor.” 

I should feel the shame of having deserved 
such a punishment,” ansv/cred Nigel, “ more than 
the ^n of undergoing it.” , 

Doubtless, my lord, the having, as you say, 
deserved it, must ue an excruciation to your own 
mind,” replied his tormentor ; “ a kind of mental 
and metaplraical hanging, drawing, and quartering, 
w'hidi may ne in some measure equipollent with the 
external application of hemp, ii'ou, fire, and the like, 
to the outer man.” 

*• 1 say. Sir Mungo,” repeated Nigel, “ aud beg 
3'ou to understand my words, that 1 am unconscious 
ii any error, save that of having anns on my per- 
son when 1 dumced to approach that of my Sove- 
reign.” 

“ Ye are right, my lord, to acknowledge uotiiing,” 
said Sir Mungo. ** We have an old proverb, — 
Confess, and -—so forth. And, indeed, as to tlie 
weapons, his Majesty has a special ill-will at all 
arms whatsoever, and more especially pistols ; but, 
as 1 said, there is an end of tliat matter.* 1 wish 
you as well through the next^ which is altogether 
unlikely.” 

“ Surely, Sir Mungo,” auswered Nigel, ” you 
yourself might say something in my favour con- 
cerning the affair in the Park. None knows bettm- 
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than you that 1 was at that moment urged by wrongs 
of the most heinous nature, offered to me by Lord 
Dalgamo, many of which were reported to me by 
3'Durself, much to the inflammation of my passion.” 

“ Alack -a-day I — alack -a-dav !” replied Sir 
Mungo, " 1 remember but too well how much your 
clioler was inflamed, in spite of the various remon- 
stranoes which I ma!^ to 3'ou respecting tlie sacred 
nature of the place. A las I alas! you eannot say 
^rou leaped into the mire for w^aut of warning.” 

" I sec, Sir Mungo, you are determined to re- 
member notiiing wliich can do me sendee,” said 
Nigel. 

“ BUtliely would 1 do ye service,” said tlie 
Knight ; and the best whilk 1 can think of is, to 
tell you tlie process of tlie punishment to tlie wliilk 
you will be indubitably subjected, I having had tlio 
good fortune to behold it performed in tlie Queen’s 
time, on a chicld tliat had written a pasquiuado. 1 
was then in my Lord Gray’s train, who lay leaguer 
here, aud being always covetous of ploasing and 
profitable sigh^, I could not dispense with being 
present on the occasion.” 

“ 1 should be surprised indeed,” said Lord Glen- 
varloch, ” if you had so far put restraint upon 3'our 
benevolence, ns to stay away from such an exliibi 
tion.” 

ITey ! was your lurd&hip praying me to be pre- 
sent at your own execution 1” answered tlie Ivuight. 

Troth, my lord, it will be a painful sight to a 
fiicnd, but I will rather punish myself than baulk 
you. It is a pretty page.ant, in Die main — a very 
pretty pageant. The fallow c.ame on with such k 
bold face, it was a pleasure to look on him. He 
Was dreasod :dl in white, to signify harmlessncss 
and innocence. The tiling was done on a scaffold 
at Westminster — most likely yours will be at 
Charing, 'riierc were the Sheriff’s and the l^lar- 
shnl’s men, and what not — the executioner, witli 
his cleaver and mahet, and his man, witli a pan 
of hot cli.avcoal, and the irons for cautery. He was 
a dexterous fallow that Derrick. This man Gre- 
gory is not fit to jipper a joint with him ; it might 
be wortii your loi'dshix>’a while to have the loon 
sent to a barber-surgeon’s, to leani some needful 
scantling of anatomy — it may be for the benefit of 
>'oiu'sclf and other unhappy suffei*er8, and also a 
kindness to Gregory.” 

“ I will not take tlio trouble,” said Nigel. — “ If 
the laws will demand my hand, the excentioner 
may get it off as lie best can. If the King leaves it 
where it is, it may diauce to do him better ser- 
vice.” 

*‘Vera noble — vera grand, indeed, my lord,” 
said Sir Mungo ; it is pleasant to see a bmveman 
suffer. This fallow whom X spoke of-— this Tubbs, 
or Stubbs, or whatever the plebeian was called, 
came forward as bold as an emperor, and said to 
the peimle, * Good friends, 1 come to leave here the 
hand of a true Englishman,* and clapped it on the 
tlrcssing-block with as much ease as if he had laid 
it on his sweetheart’s shoulder, whereupon Derrick 
tlie hangman, adjusting, d’j^e mind me, tlie edge of 
his cicavcp on the very joint, hit it with tlie mallet 
with such £01*00, that tlie hand flew off as far from 
the owner as a gamitlet which the challenger casts 
down in tlio tilt-yard. Well, sir, Stubbs, ^or Tubbs, 
lost no wliit of countenance, until tiie fallow clapped 
the hissing-hot iron on his raw stun^ My lord, 
it flzssed like a rasher of bacon, and we fflllow set 
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op an elritcli acri)ecli,%iiich made some tliiuk hia 
cxioragewaa abated ; but not a wliit, for he plucked 
off lile hat with hie lelt baud, and waved it, crying, 

* God save the Queen and confound ah evil coun- 
seilors 1* The people gave liim iliree cheers, which 
ho deserved for his stout heart ; and, truly, I hope 
to see your lorddiip suffer witli the same magna- 
uimity.”* 

I thank vou, Sir Muugo,*’ said Nigel, who had 
apt been able to forbeai* some natui^ feelings of 
au unpleasant nature during this lively detail, — 1 
have no doubt the exhibition will be a very engaging 
one to you and tlie oilier spectators, whatever it 
may prove to tlie party principally concerned.” 

“ Vera engaging,” answered Sir Mungo, “ vera 
interesting — vera interesting indeed, though not 
altogether so much so as an execution for high 
treason. 1 saw Digby,'the Winters, Fawkes, and 
the rest«i>f the gunpowder gang, suffer fur that 
treason, whilk was a very grand spectacle, as well 
in regal'd to their sufferiugn, as to their constancy 
ill ciiduriiig.” 

“ I am more obliged to your goodness, Sir 
Muugo,” replied Nigel, ” that has induced you, 
although you have lost tlie sight, to congratulate me 
uii niy escape from the hazard of making the same 
etlifying appearance.* 

” As you Kiy, my lord,” answered Sir Mungo, 
*' tlie loss is chieiiy in appearance. • Nature has been 
very bountiful to us, and lias given duplicates of 
^onie organs, tliat we iniiy endure* the loss of one of 
iltciu, sfiould some such circumstiuice chance in 
our pilgriuuige. See iiiy poor dexter, abridged to 
one thumb, ouc finger, au(i a stump, — by tlie blow 
of my adversary’s weu}Hin, liowever, and not by 
:iny caniiiicial knife. Wcel, sir, this ]HK)r maimed 
baud doth me, in some sort, as inucli service, as 
ever ; and, admit Tom'S to be taken off by tlic wTist, 
you have still your left hand for your service, and 
are better off than tlie little Dutch dwarf hero about 
town, who threads a needle, Itiuns, writes, and tosses 
a pike, merely by means of his feet, without ever a 
hand to help liiiii.” 

“ Well, Sir Muugo,” said Lord Glonvarloch, *•' this 
is all no doubt very consolatory ; but I hope the 
King will spai*e my hand to iiglit fur him in battle, 
where, notwithstanding all your kind encourage- 
ment, 1 could spend my blood much more cheer- 
fully than on a scaffold.” 

“It is even a sad truth,” replied Sir Mungo, 
“ tliat your lordsliip was but too like to have died 
on a scaffold — not a soul to sjieak for you hut tliat 
deluded lassie, Maggie Ramsay.” 

“ Whom mean you,” said Nigel, witli more in- 
terest tliau he liad liitherto sliewu in the Knight’s 
communications. 

“ Nay, who should ] mean, but tliat travestied 
lassie whom we dined with when we honoured Heriot 
the goldsmith t Ye ken best how ye liavenutdo 
interest witli her, but 1 saw her on her knees to tlie 
King for you. She was committed to iny charge, to 
bring her up hither in honour and safety. Had 
1 had my own will, J would have had her to Bride- 
well, to fio^ die ‘Wild blood out of her — a cutty 
quean, to thmk of wearing the brecclies, and not so 
much as married yet 1” 

“ Hark yc, Sir Muugo Malagrowdier,” answered 
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Ni^l, “ 1 would have you talk of liiat young jiersue 
with fittbig rcs{)ect.” 

“ With all the respect that befits your loiniship’e 
paramour, and Davy Haoisay’s daughter, 1 shall 
certainly speak of her, my lord,” said Sir Mungo, 
assuming a dry tone of irony. 

Nigel was greatly disposed to have made a serious 
quarrel of it, but with Sir Muugo such an affair 
would have been ridiculous. lie smotiiered lus re- 
sentmont, tiierefore, and conjured him to tell what 
he liad lieaid and seen respecting this young per- 
son. 

“ Simply, dial 1 was in the anteroom when she 
had audieuce, and heard the King say, to iiiy great 
peiqdexity, * Palehra $ane puella ;* and Maxwell, 
who hath but indifftTeut Latin ears, thought that 
his Majesty called on him by bis own name of 
Sawney, and dirust into the presence, and diere 1 
saw our Sovereign James, witli his own hand, raising 
up the lassie, who, as 1 said heretofore, was tra- 
vestied ill man’s attire. I should have had mv 
own thoughts of it, but our gracious blaster is aula, 
aud was nae great gillravager amang the queans 
even in his youdi ; and he 'was comfortiDg her in 
his own way, and sayings — * Ye iieediia greet about 
it, my boimie woman, GIcnvarlochides shall have 
fair play ; and, indeed, when the hurry was off our 
spirits, wc could not believe that he had any design 
on our ])ei*son. And touching his other offences, 
wo will look wisely and closely into the matter.' So 
1 got charge to take the young fence-louj>or to the 
Tower here, aud deliver her to the charge of Lady 
Mausol ; and his Majesty charged me to say not a 
word to her about your offences, for, said he, the 
p(H.>r tiling is breaking her lieiu't for him.” 

“ And on this you charitably have founded the 
opinion to the pi*ejudice of this young lady, whicii 
vou have now thought ]'ropcr to express!” said 
).ord Glciivarloch. 

lu houesi truth, iny lord,” replied Sir Mungo, 
“ what opinion would you have me fonn of a wench 
who gets into male ' habiliments, aud goes on her 
knees to the King for a wild young nobleman ! 1 
wot not what tlie fasliioiiablo word mat be, for the 
phrase changes, though the custom abides. But 
truly I must needs tliink this young leddy — if you 
call Walehie Ramsay’s daughter a young leddy — 
demeans hc-i*sclf more like a leddy of pleasure Uiau 
a kddy of honour.” ^ 

“ You do her egregious wrong, Sir Mungo,” said 
Nigel ; “ or rather you have been misled by api»car- 
unces.” 

“ So will all the world be misled, iny lord,” re- 
plied the satirist, “ luiless you were doing tliat to 
disabuse tliom which your fathcr^s sou will hardly 
judge it fit to do.” 

“ And what may that be, 1 j>«iy you V* 

“ E’en marry tlic lass — make her Leddy G.en- 
varloch. — Ay, ay, ye may suirt — but it *s the com’se 
you are driving on. Rathi'i* marry than do worse, 
if the worst be not done already.” 

« Sir Minigo,” said Nigel, “ 1 j»r;iyyou to foriicAr 
fins subject, and rather return to tJial of the mutila- 
tion, upon which it pleafevd you to enlarge a short 
whUo since.” 

« I have not lime at jprcserjt,” said Sir Mungo, 
hearing the dock strike four ; “ bin so soon as you 
shall liiive received sentence, my lord, you may 
relvou my giving you tlie fullest detail of the whole 
solemnity ; and I* give you my word, as a tmghf 
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ind geutleiuAii, tli.it 1 will mj'self attend you on ilio 
scaifoldi whoever n\ay cast sour looks on me for 
doing so. I bear a heart, to stand by a friend in 
the womt of times.” 

So saying, he uHsli^ Lord GIenvarlochfai*eweli; 
who felt as heartily rejoiced at his departure, though 
it may be a bold word, as auiy person who had ever 
uuJergone his society. 

Ilut, when left to his own reflections, Nigel could 
not help feeling solitude nearly as irksome as tiie 
company of Sir Mungo Malagrowthcr. Tlie total 
nreck of his fortune, — which seemed now to bu 
rendered unavoidable by the loss of the royal wai‘« 
rant, tliat bad aflbrdcd him the moans of redeeming 
his paternal estate, — was an unexpected and addi- 
tional blow. When he laid seen tho warrant he 
could not precisely I'emciubcr ; but w:is inclined to 
think it was in tlic casket wlicn lie toolc nut money 
to pay tho miser ft»r his Io<lgings at Whitefriai’s. 
Since tiicn, the casket had been almost constantly 
under his own eye, except during the shoi't time he 
was separated from ids baggage by tlie nri'est in 
Grcciiwieh Park. It niiglit, indeed, liave been 
taken out at that time, for he lia<l no reason to 
think citlicr his person or Ids property was in the 
hands of those wlio wislied him well ; but, on the 
other hand, the locks of the stroiig-liox had sus- 
tained no violence that lie could observe, and, being 
of a particular and complicated construction, he 
thought they could scarce be opened without aii 
instrument made on purpose, adapted to tiicir pecu- 
liarities, and for this there had been no time. Ilut 
speculate as ho would on the matter, it was clear 
that this important document was gone, and pro- 
bable that it had pa.-sed into no friendly hands. 
“ Let it be so,” said Nigel to himself ; " I am 
scarcely' w'orso off respecting my prospects of h»r- 
tiine, than when I first reached this acem-scii city. 
Hut to be hampered ^\itii cruel accn*«ations, and 
stained with foul suspicions — to be the object of 
pity of the most degrading kind to yonder honest 
citizen, and of the iiiuligiiity of that envious and 
atrabiiarions courtier, .who can endure the good 
fortune and good qualities of another no more tliaii 
the mole cap brook sunshine — this is indeed a 
deplorable rciicction ; and the consequences must 
stick to my futu* c life, and impede whatever my 
iiead, or niy hand, if it is left me, might bo able to 
execute in n^v favour.” 

Tlie fcclin* that lie is the object of general dis- 
like and dereliction, seems to be one of the most 
imcudurahly painful to which a human being can 
!)e subjected. The inost .atrocious criminals, whoso 
nerves iiave not shnink from perpetrating the most 
lionid cruel suffer more from the consciousness 
that no man will sympatiiizc with their sufferings, 
tlian from apprehension of the pei*sonal agony of 
their impending pimislnncnt ; and are known often 
to attempt to palliate their enormities, and some- 
times altogether to deny what is established by the 
dearest proof, ratfier than to leave life under the 


tish story, who thrust her arB into the staple of tlie 
door, to oppose it as a bar against the assassins who 
threatened tho murder of her sovereign. The deed 
of devotion was useless ; save to give an immortal 
name to her by whom it was done, and whose blood 
flows, it is said, in tlie veins of my house.” 

I cannot explain to tlie reailer, wliether tlie re- 
collection of tliis historical deed of devotion, and tho 
lively effect which the comparison, a little over- 
strained perhaps, was likely to produce in fivvou«s 
of Margaret Riunsay, was not qualified by the con- 
comitant ideas of ancestry and ancient descent witli 
which that racnllcction was mingled. But the con- 
tending feelings suggested a now train of ideas. — 
"Ancestry,” he thought, "and ancient descent, 
what arc they to me ? — My pa tnmony alienated-— 
my title become a reproach, for what can he so 
absiuil .IS titled beggary ?— my character subjected 
to siisplclon, — 1 will not remain in this country ; 
and should I, at leaving it, prociii-c tho society of 
one lovely, so brave, and so faithful, who sliould 
say that 1 derogated from the rank which 1 am 
virtually renouncing ?” 

There was soineliiing romantic .and pleasing, as 
he piii'siicd this jdctiirc of nn attached and faUliful 
pair, becoming all the world to cacli other, and 
stemming the tiilo of fate arm in arm ; and to be 
linked thus with a cro.itiu'o so beautiful, and who 
l).id taken Fuch devoted .and disinterested concern 
in his fortunes, fomed itself into sucli a vision as 
romantic youth loves best to dwell upon. 

Suddenly his dream was painfully dispelled, by 
the recollection, that its very basis rested upon the 
most selfish ingratitude on his own part. Lord <H 
his cattle and liis towel's, liis forests and fields, his 
fair patrimony and noble name, his mind would 
Itave rejected, as a sort of impoasibility, tlie idea ol 
elevating to his rank the daughter of a mcclmiiic ; 
hut, wIjcu clegraded from Ins nobility, and plunged 
into poverty and difficulties, ho was ashamed to feel 
himself not unwilling, that this poor girl, in the 
hlimliicss of her affection, sliouM abandon .ill the 
better prospects of her own settled condition, to 
embrace thu precarious and doubtful coui%c wliich 
I'.c hiniM;lf w.as condemned to. Tlie generosity of 
Nigel’s mind i*eeidied from the selfishness of tlio 
plan of happiness wliich he projected ; and he made 
a strong effort to expel from his thoughts for tiic 
rest of the evening this fascinating female, or, at 
least, not to permit them to dwell upon the perilous 
circumstance, that she was at present the only crea- 
ture living who seemed to consider him as an object 
of kindness. 

He could not, however, succeed in hanisliing her 
from his slumbers, when, after having spent a weary 
day, he betook himself to a pcrtui'hed couch. The 
form of Mai'garet mingled with the wild mass of 
dreams which his late adventui*ca Iiad siiggested ; 
and even when, copying tlio lively iiarrativo of Sir 
Mungo, fancy presented to him the blood bubbling 
and hissing on the heated iron, Margaret 


Ni^l, labouring under the sense of general, though 
unjust suspicion, should, while pondering on so 
painful a theme, recollect that one, at least, had not 
only believed him innocent, bat hazarded herself, 
with all her feeble power, to Jntcipese in his be- 
half. 


on tlie wound. At length nature was exhausted by 
these fantastic creations, and Nigel slept, slept 
soundly, until awakened in the morning oy tike sonnd 
of a well-known voice, which had often broken his 
slumbci's about the same hour. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Marry, conio up, air, with roiir ){ontle blood .* 

Hero *• ft red itreiini beneath thia coarse blue doublet, 

Tliat wamis the heart os kindly as if drown 
Prom the ihr aouroo of old Assyrian kings. 

Who first made mankind subject to their sway. 

Old Ptoy. 

Till: sounds to winch we alluded hi oiir last, were 
1i6 other than tlic gruiiihliMg tones of Kicliie Moiii- 
plics’s voice. 

This worthy, like some other persons who rank 
high in Uieir own opinion, was very apt, when he 
could have no other auditor, to hold conversation 
witli one who was sure to be a willing listener — 1 
mean with himself. He was now brushing and 
aiTangiiig Lord Glciivarloch’s clothes, with as much 
composm*e and quiet assiduity as if he had never 
been out o^liis service, and gruinbliiig betwixt wdiilos 
lo the following purpose ; — ^ Humph — ay, time 
cloak and jerkin were through my hands — \ ques- 
rion Jf horse>hair lias been passed over Uiem sineo 
they and 1 Inst partotl. The embraidcry finely 
frayed too — and the gold buttons of the cloak — 
By my conscience, and as 1 am an honest man, 
there is a i*ouiid dozen of them gane ! This comes 
of Alsatian fiH>lics — God keep us with his grace, 
and not mve us over to our own devices ! — I sec 
no sword — but that will be in i*cspcct of present 
circumstances.” 

Nigel for some time could not help believing that 
ho was still in a dream, so improbable did it seem 
that his domestic, whom he supposed to be in Scot- 
laud, should have foiiiul him out, and obtained ac- 
cess to him, in his present circumstsuices. Looldiig 
through the curtains, however, ho became well 
assured of the fact, when ho beheld the stiff and 
bony length of Uicliic, w'lth a visage, charged witli 
nearly double its oitiinary degree of ini|H>i'tance, 
employed sedulously in brushing his master's cloak, 
ana refreshing himself with whistling or humming, 
from interval to interval, some 'snatch of an old 
melancholy Scottish ballad-tuno. AlUiough sulli- 
cieiitly convinced of the identity of the party, l.ord 
( ■lenvarloch could not help expressing his surprise 
in the superfluous question — ** In tlie nauio of 
Heaven, Kichie, is this you ?” 

“ And wha else suld it be, my lord ?” answ’crcd 
Richie ; " I dreamna tliat your lordship s levee in 
this place is like to bo attriideil by ony that are 
not bounden tlicreto by duty.” 

“ 1 am rather surprised,” answei'cd Nigel, ” that 
it should bo attended by any one at all — especially 
by you, Richie ; fop you know that wo parted, and 
1 thought you had reached Scotland long since.” 

” I cravo youp lordsliip's pardon, but we have 
not parted yet, nor are soon likely so to do ; for, 
there gang tiva folk’s votes to the unmaking of a 
bai^n, as to the making of ano. Though it was 
your lordship’s pleasiiro so to conduct yourself that 
wo were like to have parted, yet it was not, on re- 
flection, my will to be gone. To bo plain, if your 
lordship does not ken when you havo a good ser- 
vant, 1 ken when I have a kind master ; and to 
say truth, you will be easier served now than over, 
for there is not nuicli chance of your getting out 
of your bounds.” 

** I am indeed bound over to mod bcliavionr,” 
said Lord 0 lenvarloch, with a sinuo ; but I hope 
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you will not take mlvantago of my situation to he 
too severe on my follies, Rlchio 1 ” 

”God forbid, my lord — God forbid,” replied 
Richie, with an expression betwixt a conceited coii> 
sciousnessof superior wisdom and real feeling — 
** especially in consideration of your Icrdsliip’s hiv- 
ing a due sense of them. I did indeed remonstrate, 
as was my humble duty, but 1 scorn to cast that up 
to your lorclsliip now — Na, na, I am myself an 
erring creature — very conscious of some small 
weaknesses — thei’e is lio perfection in man.” 

** But, Richie,” said Lord Glcnvarloch, “ altliongh 
I pin much obliged to you for your proffered ser- 
vice, it can be of little use to me here, and may be 
of prejudice to yourself.” 

“ Your lord^ip sli.*iil pardon me again,” said 
Uicliie, whom the I'clative bitiiation of the parties 
had invested with ten times his ordinary doginn- 
iistn ; “ but as 1 will manage the matter, youi- 
lordship shall bo gi'catly benefited by iny service, 
and I myself no wiiit prejudiced.” 

“ I see not how that c:iii be, my friend,” ssuM 
Lord Glcnvarloch, “ since even as to your pecuniary 
affairs ” 

“ Touching my pecunia.*^, iny lord,” replieil 
Richie, ** 1 am indifferently weel pravideil ; aiul, 
as it ciianccs, my living here will be no burden to 
your lordsliip, or disti'ess to myself. Only I cravi* 
permission to uuiicx cerUiiti conditions to my ser- 
vitude witli your lordship.” 

** Annex what you will,” said Loi*d Glcnvarloch, 
** for you are pretty sm’e to take your own way, 
wlietlicr you make any conditious or not. Since 
you will not leave me, which were, 1 think, your 
wisest course, you must, and I suppose will, serve 
me only on such terns as you like youi*self.” 

** All that I ask, my lord,” said Richie, gravely, 
and with a tone of great moderation, ” is to have the 
uninterrupted command of iny own motions, fur 
certain important purposes which I have now in 
hand, always giving your lordship the solace of niy 
company and aittMidaiice at such times as may he 
at once convenient for me, and necessary for your 
service.” • 

” Of which, I suppase, you constitute youraelf 
sole judge,” I'cplied Nigel, smiling. 

** Unquestionably, my lord,” aiiswcrod Ricliic, 
gi*avely ; ^ for your lorddiip can only know what 
yourself want ; whereas 1 , who see both sides of the 
picture, ken both wluit is the best foe your aifaii-s, 
and what is the most needful for my own.” 

** Richie, my good friend,” said Nigel, “ I fear 
this aii'angcment, which places the iinister iniich 
iiiidcr the disposal of the servant, would scarce suit 
us if we wei*e botli at large ; but a prisoner as I 
am, I may be as well at ymir disposal as 1 am at 
tiuit of so many otlior peraons ; and so you may 
come and go as you list, for I suppose 3 'ou will not 
take my advice, to rctuni to your own country, and 
leave mo to my fate.” , , 

The dei! be in my feet if I do,” said Moiiiphes, 
— " I am not the lad to leave your lordship in foul 
woatlicr, when I followed you and fed ^upon you 
through the whole summer day. And bend^ them 
may bo bravo days beliind, for a’ tliat has oomo and 
gone yet ; for 


•* It liame, luxl It Itsme, .ind It *t timno we fiiin would bs, 
Thoush Uie cloud Is in the lift, nod Ui« wind is on tlie lea . 
For Uio mo through the mirk blinks blitbe on mine e% 
bo^-s,— * 111 slibie on je la yout nio oonatcvl* ’* 
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Havinc^ sung tliis stanza in the manner uf a 
balla(l<s!nger, wiiose voice has been cracked by 
matching his windpipe against the bugle of tlic 
north blast, Richie Monipliea aided Lord Glenvar- 
loch to rise, attended his toilette with every possible 
mark of the most solemn and deferential respect, 
Uien waited upjm him at breakfast, and finally 
withdrew, Reading that he had business of im|wr* 
tance, whi^ would detain him for some hours. 

Although Lord Glcnvarloch necessarily expected 
to be occasionally annoyed by the self-Anieeit and 
dogmatism of Richie Monipli'es’s character, yet he 
could not but feed the greatest pleasure from the 
firm and devoted attachment xvhich this fititltful 
follower had displayed in the present instance, and 
indeed promised himself an alleviation of tlic ennui 
of hia impiisonment, in having the advantage of 
his servicBs. ft wa'*, tliercforo, with pleasure that 
he learned from the wanler, that his servant’s 
attenihince would bo allowed at all times when tlio 
general rules uf the huntress permitted the entrance 
of strangers. 

In the meanwhile, ihc magnanimo(.d llichic Mo- 
nipHes had already reached Tower Wharf. Here, 
after looking with contempt on several scullers 
by whom he was plied, and whose services he re- 
jected with a wave of his he eallcd with 

<lignity, Fivht oars !'* and stirnd Into activity 
several lounging Tritons of the higher order, who 
had nut, on his first appearance, thought it wortli 
while to accost him widi proffers uf service. He 
now took possession of a wherry, foMed his arms 
within his ample cloak, and sitting down in the 
stern with an air of importance, commanded thorn 
to row to Whitthall stairs. Having reached the 
palace in safety, he demanded to see Master Link- 
lator, tlie under-clerk <»f his Majesty’s kitclicn. The 
reply was, tliat he \\as not to be spoken withal, 
being then employed in cooking a mess of cock-a- 
leekie for the King’s own mouth. 

“Tell him,” said Moniplio’a, *^that it is a dear 
connti^'man of his, who seeks to cmiverse with him 
on matter of high import.” 

** A dear countrym<nn V* said Liiikluter, when this 
pressing message was delivered to him. ** Well, let 
him come in and be d— d, that I slsould say sne! 
This now is sor. s red-heatle«l, long-leggod, gilHo- 
white-foot frae the West Pi^rt, that, hearing id my 
promotion, is come up to be a tiirn-brochc, cir de- 
puty scnllioiv through my interest. It is a great 
ninuerance to any man who would rise in the 
world, to have such friends to hang by his skirts, 
in hope of being towed up along with him. — Ha ! 
Richie Moniplics, man, is it thoui Aim! what has 
brought ye here i If they should ken thco for the 
loon chat scared the horse the other day I ” 

No more o’ tliaC, neighbour,” said Richie, —** f 
am just here on the auld errand — 1 maun speak 
with the King.” 

The King I Ye are red wuti,” Sitid Linklater ; 
then shouted to his asstHtants in the kitchen,'* Look 
to the broches, ye knaves — piscfs pirna — <Sh/«a- 
menta fao maeersntur pvkikre — I will make you 
understand Latin, ye knaves, as breomes tlio scul- 
lions of King James.” Then in a cautious tone, to 
Richie’s private ear, he c-oiitinued, ** Know yc not 
how ill your master came off the other day ! — I 
can' tell you that job made flon.e folks sliako for 
their office.” 

•*Weel, but r.imrie. yc maun befriend me 


time, and get this wee bit siiflication slipped' intc 
his Majesty’s aiii most gracious hand. 1 promise 
you the contents will bo mast grateful to him.” 

‘* Richie,” answered Linklater, ** you have cer- 
tainly sworn to say your prayera in the porter’s 
lodge, with your back hare ; and twa grooms, with 
dog-wliips, to cry amen to you.” 

‘* Na, na, Laurie, lad,” said Richie, “ I ken bettor 
whnt belaiigs Co sifilications than I did yon day ; 
and yo will say that yoursell, if ye will but get that 
bit note to the King’s hand.” * 

[ will have neither hand nor foot in die mat- 
ter,” said the cautious Clerk of the Kitchen ; ** but 
tlicro is his Majesty’s mess of cock-a-leekie just 
going to be served to him in his closet — I cannot 
prevent you from putting die letter between the gilt 
bowl and the platter ; his sacred Majesty will see 
it when he lifts die bowl, for he aye drinks nut tho 
broth.” 

** Enough said,” replied Richie, and deposited the 
paper accordingly, just before a page entered to 
carvy away die mess to his Majesty. 

** Awieef, awoel, neighbour,” said Lawrence, when 
the mess wae taken away, '* if ye have done ony 
thing to bring yoursell to the withy, or the scour- 
ging post, it is your ain wilful deed.” 

"1 will blame no other for it,” said Richie ; and 
w'itli that iimliamayed pertinacity of conceit, which 
made a fundamental part of his character, he abof^o 
tlic issue, which was not long of arriving. 

fn a few minutes Maxwell himself arrived in the 
apartment, and dctnautlod hastily who had placed 
a writing on the King’s trencher. Linklater denied 
all knowledge of it ; but Richie Moniplics, stepping 
boldly forth, fironoimccil the cmphatical confession. 
" I am the man.” 

•* tVillow me, then,” said Maxwell, after reeanl- 
ing hiin with a look of great curiosity. 

They went up a private btairc;ii;p, — even that 
private stiircasc, die privilege of which at Court is 
accounted a nearer miul to power than tho gran*hc» 
thh'vn themselves. Arriving in what Richie de- 
terihed as an " ill re<hl-up” anteroom, the usher 
made a sign to him to stop, while he went into die 
King's clfiset. Their conference was short, ami as 
Maxwell opened the door to retire, Richie heard 
the cuneliiHion of it. 

** Ye Bi'e sure he is nut dangerous 1 — 1 was 
caught once. — Bide within call, but not nearer the 
door than within three geometrical cubits. If f 
speak Inud, start to me like a falcon — If 1 spe.sk 
Irmn, keep your bang lugs out of ear-shiit — ami 
now let him come in.” 

Richie passed fonvord at M.ax well’s route signal, 
and in a moment foiiml Inmscif in the presence ot 
tho King. Most men f)f Richie’s birth and breed- 
ing, ami many others, would liave been abashed at 
findhig themselves alone widi their Sovereign. But 
Richie Moniplics had an opinion of himself too higli 
to be controlled by any snCh ideas ; and having 
made his stiff reverence, he arose once more into 
his [icrpcndicular height, and stood before Janies 
as stiff as a hedge-stake. 

** Have ye gotten them, man ? have ye gotten 
them I” said the King, in a fluttered state, betwixt 
hope and cagoniCBs, and some touch of suspicions 
fear. “Gie me them — gie me them — before ye 
sp^k a word, I charm you, on your allegianeo.” 

Richie took a box from his bosom, end, stooping 
on one knre, prcwntoil it to hia Majesty, who 
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ni^y opened it, and having aacertained that it tapestry, thv lioness citizen, if not actually agitated, 
contained a certain carcanet of rubies, witli which was at least discomposed. The King, whose talent 
the reader was formerly made acquainted, he could for wit, or humour, waa precisely of a kind to be 
not resist Codling into a sort of rapture, Idssing the gratified bv such a scene as ensued, received Ins 
gems, as if ttiey had been capable of feeling, and homage with coldness, and began to talk to him 
repeating again and again with qhUdiah delight, ' with an air of serious dignity, very different from 
“ Onvx eum proU, $Uexqu€ — Onyx cum prole! Ah, j the usual indecorous levity of his behaviour, 
my bright and bonny sparklers, my heart loups | ** Master Heriot,’* he said, " if we aright remember, 
light to see you again.’* He then turned to Richie, ! we opignorated in your hands certain jewels of the 
upon whose stoical countenance his Majesty’s de- | Crown, for a certain sum of money — Did we, or 
^iieanour had excited something like a grim smile, ! did we not 1” 

which James interrupted bis rejoicing to reprehend, j ** My most gracious Sovereign,” said Heriot, 
^yuig, ** Take heed, sir, you ore not to laugh at : indisputably your Majesty was pleased to do so.” 
us ....we are your anointed Sovereign.” | “The property of which jewels and eimdxa rc- 

“ God forbid that 1 should laugh !” said Richie, ' luaincd with us, ’’continued the King, in the same 
com^sing his countenance into its natural rigidity. ; Holeinn tone, “ subject only to your chum of advance 
“ I did but smile to bring my visage into coincidence thereupon ; which advance being repaid, gives us 
and conformity with your Majesty’s physiognomy.” right to repohsession of tlio thing opignorated, or 
“ Vo speak as a dutiful subject, and an honest pledged, or laid in wad. Voctius, Vinnius, Gioen- 
man,” said tlie King ; “ but what dpil’s your name, wigeneus, Pagenstechenis, — all who have treated 
man 1” df Contractu OpiyuerationU, comentiunt in eundem, 

“ Even Richie Moniplios, the son of auld Mungo — give on the same point. The Roniau law, the 
Moniplies, at the West Port of Edinburgh*, who had i juglisii common law, and the municipal law of our 
the honour to supply your Majesty’s inotlier’s royal . aiii ancient kingdom of Scotland, though Uiey split 
tabic, as wcel as your Majesty’s, with fiesh and , in laair particulars than 1 could desire, unite as 
other vivers, when time was.” Htricily in this as the tliree strands of a twisted 

“ Aha!” said the King, laughing, — for ho pos- r»po.” 

Missed, as a useful attribute of his situation, a toiia- May it please your Majesty,” replied Heriot, 
cious memory, which recollected every one with ivMpiircs not so many learned authorities to 
whom he waa brought into casual contact, — “Yc I pravc to any honest man, tliat his interest in a 
are tlie self-same traitor who had wcel -nigh coupit ;ucdge«is (leterinined when^ie money lent is re- 
us end-laiig on tlio causey of our aiii court-yard ! ; stored.** 

but we stuck by our marc. Eijuam memento rebua . “ Wei'l, sir, 1 proffer restoration of the sum 

ta arduis eercare. Wed, bo not dismayed, Richie ; a nt, and I demand to be repossessed of the jewels 
for, as many bare turned traitoiv, it is but fair p.cdged with you. 1 gave yc a hint, brief while 
that a traitor, now and then, suld prove to be, nIucc, that this would be essential to my scnice, 
contra expectanda^ a true man. How cam ye by for, as approaching events are like to call us into 
our jewels, man ? — cam ye on tlie part of George public, it would seem strange if we did not appear 
Ucriot i’’ with those ornaments, which are heir-looms of tb 

“ In no sort,” said Richie. May it please your Crown, luid tlie absence whereof is like to place \ ^ 
Majesty, 1 come as Harry Wynd fought, utterly j :ii contempt and suspicion with our liem subjects.'’ 
for my own hand, and on no man’s errand ; as, i Master George Heriot seemed mucu moved by 
indeed, I call no one master, save Him tliat made | -tiis address oif his Sovereign, and replied willi 
me, your most gracious Majesty who governs me, j "motiun, 1 call Heaven to witi^pss, tJiat 1 uiu 
and the noble Nigel Olifaunt, Lord of Gleiivarloch, ) Mtally harmless in this matter, and that I would 
who maintained me as lang as he could maintain '•illingly lose the sum advanced, so that I could 
himself, poor nobleman !” rcstoro those jewels, the absence of which yoiu* 

“ Glenvarlochidcs again 1” exclaimed the King ; Majesty so justly laments. Had the jewels rc- 
“ by my honour, he lies in ambush for us at every imiincd with me, the account of tiicm would brj 
corner 1 — Maxwell knocks at the door. It is * asily ivudered ; but your Majcst}B«»vi]l do mo tlic 
George Heriot come to tell us he cannot find these | .iusticc to remember, that, by your expretss order, i 
jcw'cls. — Get thee behind Uie arras, Richie — { iraiisfcrred tliem to anotlicr person, who advanced 
stand close, man — sneeze not — cough not « i a large sum, just about tlie time of my departuiv. 
breathe not I Jingling Geordie is so damnably ; i'or I’aris. The money was prcsringly warned, and 
ready with Ids gold-ends of wisdom, and sae cur- other means to come by it oceunvd to me. 1 
Mjdly backward with his gold-ends of siller, tliat, • t«'lil your Majesty, when I brought tlie needful 
by our royal saul, w'o are glad to get a hair iii his • * apply, that the man from whom the moneys were 
neck.” j I htatned, was of no good repute ; and your mast 

Richie got behind the arras, in obedience to die \ primvly answ*er was, smelling lo the gold 
commanils of the good-natured King, while tlio j ofrt, it smells not of the means that have gotten it. * 
Monarch, who never allowed his dignity to stand \ “ Wc?el, man,” said tlie King, “ but wrliat needi:' 

in the way of a frolic, having adjusted, with his | .-i’ tliis ilin I If ye gave iny jewels in pledge to 
own hand, die tapestry, so as to complete tlie am- j Mich a one, suld ye not, as a liege subject, liavo 
busli, commanded Maxwell to tell him what w’as the i lukun care tliat the redeuiptioii was in our power I 
matter without. Maxwell’s reply was so low as to ! And arc we to suffer the loss of our eimelia by 
be lost by Richie Moniplies^ the peculiarity of whose I your neglect, besides being exposed to tlie scorn 
situation by no means abated his curiosity and j and censure of our lieges, and of the foreign am- 
desire to gratify it to the uttermost. bassadors I” 

“ Let Geordie Heriot come in,” said the King ; ** My Lonl and liege King,” said Heriot, “God 

and, as Richie could observe dirough a ^t in the I knows, if iny bearing blame or sham© in this matter 
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would keep it from your Majesty, it were my duty 
to endure as a servant grateful for many 
benefits; but wlieii your Majesty considers the 
violent deatli of the man liimself, the disappearance 
of his daughter, and of his wealth, 1 trust you will 
remember that 1 warned your Majesty, in humble 
duty, of the possibility of such casualties, and 
prayed you not to urge me to deal witli him on 
your behalf.” 

“ But you brouglit me nao better means,” said i 
the King— " OeoiHlie, ye brought nse nac better 
means. 1 was like a deserted man ; ^vhat could 1 
do but grip to tlie first siller tlint ofiered, as a 
drowning man grasps to the willow-wand that 
comes readiest t — And now, man, wliat for have 
ye not brouglit back the jewels ? they are surely 
above ground, if ye wad make strict search.” 

^ All strict search has been made, may it please 
our Majesty,” replied the citizen ; “ huo and cry 
as been sent out every where, and it has lu.'en 
found impossible to recover them.” 

“ Difficult, ye mean, Geordie, not inipossihle,” re- 
plied the King; ‘*fur that wliilk is ini}>ossiblc, is 
either naturally so, gratia, to make two into 

three ; or morally so, as to make what is truth 
falsehood ; but what is only rliffictilt may come to 
pass, with assistance of wisdom and patience ; as, 
for example, Jingling Geordie, look here !” And 
he displaj’cd the recovered treasure to the eyes 
of the astonished jeweller, exclaiming, with great 
triumph, What sa/ye to that, Jiiigler ! By my 
sceptre and crown, tlie man stares as if he took his 
native prince for a warlock ! us, that arc tlic very 
malleus milefiearum^ the coiituiiding and coiilritu- 
rating liammtM* of all witches, sorcerers, magicians, 
and the like ; he thinks we arc taking a touch of 
the black art oiirsclls ! — But gang thy way, honest 
Geoi*die ; tliou art a good plain man, but iiaiic of 
the seven sages of Greece ; gang thy way, and 
mind the sootlifast word whicli you spoke, snuill 
time syne, that there is one in this land tliat 
cornea near to Sfdomon, King of Israel, in all his 
gifts, except in his love to strange women, forbye 
tiic daughter of Pharaoh.” 

If lieriot was surprised at seeing the jewels so i 
unexpectedly produced at the nioineiit the King 
was upbraiding him for the lass of theiii, this allusion 
to the reflection which ha<l escaped him while con* 
versing witli Lord Glcnvai'loeli, altogether com- 
pleted his s'^tonishment ; and the King was ho 
delighted with the suficriority which it gave him I 
at the moment, that he rubbed liis hands, chuckled, I 
and, finally, his sense of dignity giving way to the ' 
full feeling of triumph, he tlircw himself into his 
enay-chair, and laughed witli unconstrained violence j 
till he lost his breath, and tlie tears ran plentifully 
down his cheeks as ho Htrovc to recover it. Mean- 
while, tlie royal caehiniiation was echoed out by a 
discordant and ]forteiitouH laugh from btdiind tlie 
arras, like that of one who, little accustomed to ; 
give way to sneb emotions, feels himself at some 
particular impulse unable either to control or to 
modify his obstreperous mirth, lieriot turned his 
head with now surprise towards the place, from 
which sounds so unfitting the presence of a mo- 
narch seemed to burst with such empliatic clamour. * 

The King, too, somewhat setisihle of the inde- 
corum, rose up, wiped his eyes, and calling, — 


^ Todlowric, come out o* your den,” he produced 
from behind the arras tlio lengtli of Ricliie Moni- 
plies, still laughing with as unrestrained mirth as 
ever did gossip at a country christening. " Whisht, 
man, whisht man,” said tlie King; "ye ncedna 
nicher that gait, like a cusser at a coup o’ corn, 
e’en though it was a pleasing jest, and our aiii 
framing. And yet to see Jingling Geordie, that 
Immls himself so much the wiser tiian other folks 
— to see liini, ha ! ha ! ha ! — in the vein of Eiiciio 
apiid Plautum, distressing himself to recover whit 
was lying at his elbow — 

* Peril. Iiitcrii. oecUU— qiiuutirrAm? quo non ciirram? — 

Tene, tone — qiicin? qub? ncscio — nihil video.' 

All ! Geordie, your ecn are sharp enough to look 
after gowd and silver, gems, rubies, and the like of 
that, and yet ye kenna liow to cuiiie by them when 
Uicy are lust. Ay, ay — look at them, man — 
look at them •— they are a’ right and tight, sound 
and round, not a doublet crept in amongst them.” 

George lieriot, when his first surprise was over, 
was too old a courtier to interrupt the King’s ima- 
ginary triumph, although he dai'tcd a look of some 
displeasure at honest liichie, who still continued on 
what is usually termed the broad grin. He quietly 
examined the stones, and finding them all perfect, he 
honestly and sincerely congi'atulated his Majesty on 
the recovery of a treasure which could not have 
been lost without some dishonour to the crown ; 
and asked to whom he himself was to pay the sums 
for which they had been pledged, observing, tliat 
he hail the money by him in readiness. 

" Vc are in a deevil of a huiTy, when there is 
paying in the case, Geordie,” said the King. — 
" What’s a’ the haste, man I The jewels were 
ri'Stored by an honest, kindly countryman of ours. 
There ho stands, and wha kens if he wants the 
money on tlic nail, or if he might not he as weel 
pleased wi* a bit rescript on our treasury some six 
montlis hence 1 Ye ken that onr Exchequer is even 
at a low ebb just now, and ye cry pay, pay, pay, 
as if we had all tlio miiicA of Opliir.” 

” I’leiuie your Majesty,” said Hcriot, " if this 
man has the real right to* these moneys, it is doubt- 
less at Ins will to grant forbearance, if he will. But 
when 1 remember the guise iu which 1 first saw 
him, with a tattered cloak and a broken licad, I can 
hanlly conceive it — Are not you Uichie Moniplies, 
with the King’s favour!” 

" Even sae, Master Heriot— of the ancient ami 
honourable house of Castle Col top, near to the West 
Port of Edinburgh,” answered Uichie. 

” Why, please your Majesty, he is a poor serv- 
ing-man,” said lieriot " This money can never be 
honestly at liis disposal.” 

“ IVhai for no 1” said the King. " Wa«l ye have 
imebody spraicklc up Uie brae but your£>cll, Geor- 
die t V our aln cloak was thin enough when yc cam 
; here, though yc have lined it gay and weel. And 
for serving-inen, there has moiiy a red-sliank come 
over tlie Tweed wp his master’s wallet on hie shoul- 
ders, that now rustles it wi* his six followers behind 
him. There stands the man himaell ; speer at him, 
Geordie.” 

" His may not he tlie best autliority In the case,” 
answered the cautious citizen. 

" ’Tut, tut, mail,” said the King, " yc are over 
scrupulous. The knave dcei^stcalurs liavo an apt 
phrase, Non eat inquirendum unde rcfiit vbnjsox. 


1 See Xoiff II ft. Hiehii MoniplLs bt'hind t\e Arras. 
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l!t» tiiHi liririgfi the glides luith surely a right to Palaeo-yard, the citizen reineinbering, with some 
dispiiho of tlio gear. — Hark ye, friend, speak the resentment, the airs of equality which Kichie had 
truth and shame the dell. Have ye plcnai^ powers assumed towards him in the commencement of the 
to dispose on tlie redemption-money, as to delay scene which had just taken place, could not forbear 
of jiaymeiitB, or tho like, ay or no I’* to retaliate, by congratulating him with an ironical 

** Full power, an it like your gracious Majesty,” smile on his favour at Court, and his improved 
answered llicliic Moniplics ; ** and 1 am inaist grace in presenting a supplication, 
willing to subscrive to whatsoever may in ony wise " Never fasli your heard about 'that, Master 
accommodate your Majesty anent the redemption- George Ileriot,” said Kichie, totally undismayed ; 
money, trusting your Majesty's grace will be kind “ but tell me when and where 1 am to sifllicate you 
t5 me in one stiia* favour.*’ for eight hundred pounds sterling, for whidi these 

” Ry, man,” said tho King, “ come yc to mo jewels stood engaged 1” 
there 1 I tliought ye wad e’en be like the wnt of Tho instant that you bring with you tho real 
them. — One would tliiiik our subjects* lives and owner of tlie money,” replied ileriot ; ** whom it 
goods were all our ain, and holdeii of ns at our free- is important tliat L should see on more accQunts 
will ; blit when we stand in need of ony matter of than one.” 

siller from them, which chances more frequently “ Then will I back to liis Majesty,” said Kichie 
than we would it did, dcil a boddlo is to be had, save Moniplics, stoutly, and get either tlic money or 
on the aiild terms of gifT-gafT. It is just niiier for the pledge back again. I am fully conimissienate 
iiiircr. — Aweel, nciglibour, what is it that yc want to act in that matter.” 

—some monopoly, I reckon I Or it may be a giant “ Jt may bo so, Kichie,** said tlie citizen, “ and 
of kirk-lands and teinds, or a knightliood, or tlie perchance it may 9wt be so neitlier, for your tales 
like! Ye maun be reasonable, unless ye propose arc not all gospel; and, therefore, bo assured I 
to .idvancc more money for onr present occasions.” will sec that it s(», ere 1 pay you that largo sum 
“ My liege,” answered Richie Moniplics, ** the of money. ! shall give you an acknowledgment for 
owner of Uieso ninneys places them at your Ma- it, .and 1 will keep it prcstable at a inomeut*K 
jesty’s command, fi^eo of all pledge or usage as long warning. But, iny good Kichai*d Moniplics, oi 
as it is yoiirreyal ple.asiire, providing your Majesty j Castle Collops, near the West Port of Erlinburgh, 
will condescend to shew some favour to tlic noble in the meantime J alti bound to i*ctiiru to his Ma- 
Lord Gleiivarlocli, presently prisoner in your royal jesly on matters of weight.” So speaking, and 
Tower of London.** * mounting the stair to re-enter the palace, he uddeil, 

” How, man — how, man— how man !” exclaimed by way of summing up the whole, — “ Georp 
the King, reddening and staxnmoriiig, but with Horiot is over old a cock to be caught with cliaft*.** 
emotions more noble than those by nhicli he was Kichie stood petrified when ho beheld him rc- 
Si'^ietimes agitated — " AVliat is that you d:ire to enter the Palace, and found himself, as he sup- 
say to us! — Sell our justice ! — sell our mercy ! posed, left in the lurch. — “ Now», plague on yc,” 
— aVcl we a crowned King, sworn to do ju.sticc to he muttered, for a cmining auld skin-flint ! that, 
mur flvbj<^cts in the gate, and responsible for our because ye are an honest man yoursell, forsooth, 
stewarddiip to Him that is over all kings I” — Here ! must needs deal with all tlie w'orld as if they were 
he reverently looked up, touclicd his bonnet, and j knaves. But deil be in me if yo beat me yet ! — 
continued w'itli some sharpness, — We dare not Glide guide us! yonder conics Laurie Liiiklater 
traffic in siicli commodities, sir ; and, but that ye next, and ho will be on me about the sifllicatioii. — 
are a pour ignorant cro.atiirc, tlnit liave done us I wiiina stand him, by Saint Andrew !” 
lilts day some not uiiple.asant service, we wad have So saying, and changing the haughty stiide with 
a red iron driven through your longue, in turrorei/t which ho had that moriiiiig entered the precincts 
of others. — Awa with him, Gcordic, — pay him, of the P.alace, into a skulking shamble, lie retreated 
plack and bawbee, out of our inonoy.s in your hands, for his wherry, which was in attendance, with speed 
and let them care that come ahiiit.” which, to use tlie approved phrase on such occa- 

Kichie, who had counted with tho utmost ccr- sions, greatly resembled a flight, 
tainty upon tlie success of this iiiiuitcr-stroko of ^ 

policy, was like an architect whose whole scatlblding 


at onco gives way under him. lie caught, liowever, 
at what ho thought might break his fall. ” Not 
only llie sum for which tho jewels were pledged,” 
he said, " but the double of it, if requiiasd, shomd be 
placed at his Majesty’s command, and even without 
hope or condition of repayment, if only ** 

But tho King did not allow him to complete tho 
sentence, crying out, with greater vehemence than • 
befororos if ho dreaded the stability of his own good | 
ixssolntioiis, — Awa wi* him — swith awa wi* him ! ; 
It is time he were gane, if he doubles his bode | 
tliat gate. And, for your life, letna Steenic, or ony i 
of them, hear a word frem his month ; for wha i 
kens what trouble that might bring mo into !— AV j 
inducas in tetUtUionem — Vade reirog £Mtanas / 
•^AtnenJ^ 

In obedience to the royd mandate, George Heriot 
hurried the abashed petitioner out of the presence, 
and out of tlie P.alaco ; am^ when they wore ui tlie 


CHAPTER XXX 11. 

iftnttticL Tlili looks not like a luiptiAl. 

J^Iuch Ado atfout 

Master Gkorgb Heriot had no sooner returned 
to tho King's apartineiit, than James inquired of 
AlaxwcU if the Earl of Huntiiiglon was in atteu- 
(huice, and, receiving an answer in tlie affirmative, 
desired tliat he should be admitted. Tlie old Scot* 
tish Lord having made liis reverence in the usual 
manner, tho King extended his hand to be lussed, 
and then began to address him in a tone of grave 
sympatliy. 

" We told your lonlship in our secret epistle of 
this moruing^ written with our ain haiid, in testi- 
mony we have neither pretermitted nor forgotten 
your faithful service, tliat wo had that to comnui- 
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iiiciite to you tliat would require both patience and 
furtitnile to endure, and therefore exhorted you to 
peinee some of the most pitiiy paasara of Si^neea, 
and of Uoethiua de Conioiationt, that die back 
may be, as we say, fitted for the burden— This we 
coimueiid to you from our ain experience. 

* Non ignara nwM, miseris succiirrere «Mspo,* 


blc. But a fatlier yields not up so eaaUy the caiisr. 
I of his son. 

“ May it please your Majesty,” he said, •• wh» 
was this talo not sooner told I This woman hath 
I been here for years— wherefore was Uie ekiim on 
! my son not made the instant she touclied English 
' gi*onnd I” 

" Tell him how that came about, Geordie,” tKild 


.Niyeth Dido, and 1 might sav in my own pcrsiiii. i tho King, addressing Ueriot. 
non ii/nant$ ; but to chaxigo the gender would affect 1 1 grieve to distress my Lord Uoutinglen,” said 

the prosody, whereof our soiitliem subjects are j Henot; '*but t nnust speak tho truUi. Eor a foug 
tenacious. So, my Lord of Huntinglcii, t trust ; time tlio Lady llermioue could not brook the idea 
you have acted by oiu* advice, and studied pa- ! of making her situation public; and when her 
tience heforo ye need it — cfiiieiiti oceurrite morho | mind bccarno changed in tluit particular, it was 
— mix the medicament when the disease is cum- j necessary to recover the evidence of the false niar- 
tng on.** i ria^s ami iettei's and papers connected with it, 

May it please your Majesty, ” answered fiuul whicli, when she came to Paris, and just before 1 
lluutinglon, I am more of .* 1)1 old soldier tJiaii a ssiw her, slio had deposited with a correspondent of 
sclk)Iar — and if iny own rough nature will not boar her father in that city. He became afterwanis 
me out in any calamity, 1 hope [ shall have grace bankrupt, and in coiiseciuence of that misfortune 
to try a text of Scripture to boot.'* Uie lady's pupci's passed into oilier hands, and it 

" Ay, man, are you there with your bears 1” was only a few days since £ traced and recovered 
said the King; the Dible, man,*’ (touching his tiicm. Without these documents of evidence, it 
cap,) is indeed principUm et Jons — but it is pity j would have been imprudent for her to have pro- 
your hii'dship cannot peruse it in tho original. For | feri^id htu* complaint, favoui'ed as Lord Dalgarno 
although \ve ditl oni‘selvca promote Hunt work of ! is by powerful friends.*’ 


translation, — since ye may read, at the beginning | ^’e are saucy to say sac,” said tlie King ; ” I 

of every Uiblc, that when soino palpable clouds of « ken whnt ye meun wool eiieugh — ye think Steenie 
darkness were thought liko*to liave ovcraJiadowed j wad Ime putten the weight of his foot into the 
tho land, after the setting uf tiiat bright occidental | si'nles of justice, and garr'd them whomle the bucket 
*-tar. Queen Elizabeth; yet our appeai'aiice, like i — ^yo forget, Geordie, wha it is whose luiiid uphaulds 


that of the sun in his strength, insuintiy dispelled 
these surmised mists, — [ tuiy, that although, as 
therein mentione<l, we countenanced the preaching 
of the gospel, and especially the transbition of the 
Scriptures out of the original sacred tongues ; yet, 
nevertheless, vvo ourselves confess t»j have found a 
comfort ill consulting them in tlie original llelireiv, 
whilk wo do not perceive even in the Lathi ver- 
sion of the Septuugint, muuli lur*s iu tlie Eugii&i 
traduction.” 

** Please your Majesty,” said Lord liuntinglen, 

if your Afajesty delays cummiinicatiiig tho bad 
news with which your lioiiourcd letter tlu’eatens 
me, until 1 am capable to read Hebrew like your 
Majesty, I fear 1 shall die in ignorance of the 
misfortune whi h hath befallen, or Is about to be- 
fall, my house.’* 

" Veil will learn it but too soon, my lord,’* re- 
plied the Kj^g ; 1 grievo to say it, but your son 

Dalgarno, whom I thought a \'ery saint, as he was 
so much with Steenie and Baity Charles, liatli 
turned ont a very villain.” 

’^Villain!” repeated Lord Huiitiiigteu ; and 
tlioiigh lie instantly checked himself, and .added, 
"but it is your Majesty speaks the word,*' the 
effect of Ilia first tone made the King step back as 
if he bad received a blow. He also recovered 
himself again, and said, in the pettish way wliicli 
usually indieated his displeasure — " Ves, my lord, 
it was we that twid it — non turda canis — we are 
not deaf*— we pray you not to raise your voice in 
speech with us — there is the bonny memorial — 
read, an«l judge for yourself.” 

The King tlien thrust into the old nobleman s 
hand a paper, containing the story of the Lady 
Hermtone, with tho evidmoe by which it waa sup- 
ported, detsHed so briefly and clearly, that tlie 
infamy of Lord Dalgarno/ the lever by whom she 
had been so sliamehilly- d^dvbd, seemed undenia- 


theni. And ye do potvr Steenie the inair wrong, for 
lie confessed it aiico before us and our privy council, 
that Dalgarno would have put tho quean atf on 
iiim, the puir simple bairn, making him trow tliat 
she W. 1 S a light V-lovc; in whilk mind he lomaiued 
assured even when he parted from hef, albeit 
Steenie might hao weel thought ane of tliuc cattle 
, wadna hae resisted the like of him.” 

"The Lady Hermione,” said George Heriot, 
" }ia.s always done the utmost justice to the coii- 
«luct of the* Duke, who, altliougli strongly poBeessei] 
with prejudice against her character, yet scorned 
to avail hiinself of her distress, and on the con- 
trary bupplieil her with the means of extricating 
hem*lf from her diHiculties.” 

''It was e’en like hiiu.sell — blcasinm on his 
j lioiiny face 1” said the king ; " and 1 believed this 
lady’s tale tho mair readily, my Lord liuntinglen, 
that she spake nae ill of Steenie — and to mal’e n 
lang tale sliort, my lord, it is the opinion of our 
council and ourself, as weel as of Baby Charles 
and Steenie, that your sou maun amend his wrong 
by wedding this lady, or undergo such disgrace 
and discoiiutciiaiice as we can bestow.” 

The person to whom he spoke was incapabla of 
answering him. He stood before the King motion- 
less, and glaring with eyes of which even the lidk 
seemed immovable, as if suddenly converted into 
an ancient statue of tho times of chivalry, so in- 
stantly liad his hard features and strong limbs been 
arrested into rigidity by tho blow he had received 
— - And in a second afterwards, like Hio same statue 
when the lightning breaks upon it, ho sunk at 
onco to the ground with a heavy groan. The 
King was in Hie utmost alarm, called upon Heriot 
and Maxwell for help, and, prasenoe of mind not 
I being his /orfr, ran to and fro in his cabinet, ex- 
claiming— "My ancient and beloved servant— 
.who saved oiir atioin(cd self! Vae aUfue tUdort 
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Xly Lord of Huntinglen, look up — look up^ man, 
and your son may iilarry the Queen of Sheba if he 
will.” 

By this time Maxwell and ileriot had raised the 
old nobleman, and placed him on a chair; while 
tlie Kiug, observing tliat ho began to recover him- 
ielf, coutinuod his consolations more methodically. 

“ Hand up your hea<l — baud up your head, and 
listen to your ain kind native Prince. If there is 
shame, man, it comesiia empty-handed — tliere is 
siHer to gild it — a gude tocher, and no tliat bad a 
pedigree if she has been a loon, it was your 
son made her sac, and he can make her an honest 
woman again.” 

These suggestions, however reasonable in tJie 
(Xtmnion case, gave no comfort to Lord Hiiutinglen, 
if indeed he fully comproheii< 1 cd them ; but the 
blubbering of his good-natured old master, which 
began to accompany and interrupt his royal speech, 
produced more rapid effect. The large tear gusheii 
reluctantly from ms eye, as lie kissed the withered 
hands, which the King, weeping with less dignity 
and restraint, abandoned to him, first alternately 
and then both together, until the feelings of the 
man getting entirely tlic better of the Sovereign's 
sense of dignity, he grasped and shook Lord Hun- 
tiiiglcn's hands with the syinpadiy of an equal and 
a ifimiliar friend. 

" Campons lackrymas,'* said the monaieii ; be 
patient, man, be patient; — the council, and Baby 
Charles, and Steenie, may a’ gang to the deevil — 
he shall not marry iier since it moves you so 
deeply.” 

** Ho shall marry her, by God !” answered the 
Karl, drawing himself up, dualling the tear from 
his eyes, and cndeavoiiring to redover his com- 
posure. I pray your Majesty's pardon, but he 
shall marry her, with her ditdionouT for her dowery, 
were she tlie veriest courtezan in ail Spain — If 
ho gave his word, ho siiall make his word good, 
were it to the meanest creature that haunts the 
streets — he shall do it, or my own dagger shall 
take the life that I gave him. If he could stoop to 
use so base a fraud, though to deceive infamy, let 
him wed infamy.” 

No, no ■” tlie monarch conttutied to insinuate, 

** things are not so bad as that — Steenie himself 
never thought of her being a street-walker, even 
when he thought Uio worst of her.” 

If it can at all console my Lord of Uuntin- I 
glen,'* ^aid the citizen, " I can assure him of tins 
lady's goo<l birth, and most fair and unspotted 
fame.” 

** I am sorry for it,'* said Lord Hnntingleii — t 
then interrupting himself, he said — ** Heaven for* 
(tive me for being ungrateful for such comfort I — 
bnt 1 am well-nigh sorry she should be as you 
represent her, so much better than the villain de- 
serves. To be condemned to wed beauty, and 
innocence, and honest birtli ” 

*• Ay, and wealth, my lord— wealth,” insinuated 
the King, ** is a better sentence than his'perfidy has 
d^Tved.” 

It ie long,” said the imbittered father, “ since 
I saw he was selfisli and hard-hearted ; but to bo 
a perjured liar-- I never dreaded that such a blot 
would havo fallen on my race ! I will never look 
on him again.” 

" Hoot ay, my lord, boot ay,” said, the King ; 

maun tak iiim to task roundly. I grant you 


should speak more in tlie vein of Dcmea than Mitio. 

nempe et via fsrvulgata patrum; but as for not 
seeing him again, and he your only sou, tliat is 
altojrother out of reason. I tell ye, man, (but 1 
would not for a boddle that Baby Charlee neard 
me,) that he might gie the glaiks to half the lasses 
of Lonnun, ere I could find in my heart to speak 
such harsh words as you have said of tliis deil of a 
Dalgamo of yours.” 

May it please your Majesty to permit me to 
retire,” said Lord Huntinglen, and dispose of the 
case according to your own royal sense of justice, 
for I desire no favour for him.” 

Awed, iny lord, so be it ; and if your lordship 
can think,” added the monarch, " of any thing in 
our power which miglit comfort you— ^ — ” 

" Your Majesty's gracious sympatliy,” said Lord 
Huntinglen, ^ has already comforted me as far as 
eartli can ; tlie rest must be from the King of 
Kings.” 

" To Him I commend you, my auld and faithful 
servant,” said James with emotion, as the Earl 
withdrew from his presence. The King remained 
fixed in thought for some time, and then said 
Heriot, ‘‘Jingling Georclie, ye ken all the privy 
doings of our Couri, and have dune so these toirty 
years, thougli, like a wise man, ye hear, and see, 
and say nodiing. Now, there is a thing I fain wad 
ken, in the way of piiilosophical inquiry — Did 
yoi- «vcr hear of the umquhile Lady Huntinglen, 
the departed Countess of this noble Earl, ganging 
a wee bit gleed in her walk through the world ; I 
mean in the way of slipping a foot, casting a leglin- 
girth,‘ or the like, yo understand me I” 

" On my word as an honest man,” said George 
Heriot, somewhat surprised at the question, ” I 
never heard her wronged hy tlie slightest breath 
of suspicion. She was a worUiy lady, very circum- 
spect in her walk, and lived in great concord with 
her husband, sare.that the good Countess was some- 
thing of a puritan, and kept mure company with 
ministers than was altogether agreeable to Lord 
Huntinglen, who is, as your Majesty well knows, 
a man of the old rough world, that a'ill drink and 
swear.” 

“ O Geordie 1 ” exclaimed the King, “ these are 
auld-warld frailties, of whilk we dare not pronounce 
even ourselves absolutely free. But the world grows 
worse from day to day, Geonlie. The juveniles of 
this age may weel say with tlie poet- r 

* .F.Ub parentuni, pejor avis tuUt 
Nos ncquloras*— 


'riiia Dalgamo does not drink so much, or swear 
so much, as his father ; but he wenches, Geonlie, 
and he breaks his word and oath baith* As to 
what you say of the leildy and the ministers, we 
ore a* fallible* creatures, Geordie, priests and kings, 
as w’eel as others; and wli.*! kens but what that may 
account for the difference between tJiis Dalgm*< 
and his father? The Earl is tlie vera soul ol 
honour, and cares uae mair for warld s gear 10111 
a noble hound for Uie quest of a foulmart ; bnt as 


i A kglfn-xlrt>* •» the iowwt 
pail. Aluui Meuisay applies ihe 
cal sense: 


hoop upon a Ifglin, or mllk- 
phmao in the aaice metapliori* 


« Or Mims can rraS. they flnt maun spell. 

I lenmM thle ftite my mammy. 

Aril cast a legHn elrt^myssll, 
ete I awrr!i 


Li.a| ere I 
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lor ills he was like to htmn us a* out— our- 
selves, StocMiie, Baby Giarios, and our council — 
till he licai'd of Uie tocher, and tlien, by my kingly 
crown, he lap like a cock at a grossart I These are 
discrepancies betwixt parent and son not to bo ac- 
counted for naturally, according to Baptista Porta, 
Midiael Scott de secretii^ and others. — Ah, Jing- 
ling Geordie, if your clouting the cauldron, and 
jingline on po^ pans, and veslicls of iUl manner of 
metal, nadna jingled a’ your grammar out of your ^ 
head, 1 could have touched on that matter to you j 
at nutir length.” 

lleriot was too plain-spoken to express much 
concern for tho loss of his graniinar learning on 
this occasion ; but after modestly hinting that he 
had seen many men who could not fill their father s 
bonnet, thougli no one had been suspected of wear- 
ing their fattier 's nightcap, ho inquired whether 
Lord Balgamo liad couseiited to do tlie Lady iler- 
mionc justice.” 

“ Troth, inaiu T have sni.*!!! doubt tliat he will,” 
quoth tlie King ; 1 ga\'c him the schedule of her 

worldly siibstiiiiee, wliich you delivered to us in 
the council, and we allowed him half an hour 
to chew the cud upon tliat. It is rare reading 
for bringing him to reason. I left Baby Charles 
and Steenie laving his duty before him ; and if 
he can resist doing what t/icy desire him — why, 

I wish he w'oiild teach fM the gate of it. O 
Geoi*die, Jingling Geordie, it was grand to hear : 
Baby Cliaxdes laying down the guilt of dissimula- | 
tion, and Steenie lecturing on the turpitude of in- ■ 
continence 


to use a north country tvoixl, expi'essive of his luudo 
of locomotion, toddUd to his chkir or throne, mak- 
ing a sign to Heriot to stand behind him. 

“ We hope,” said his Majesty, “ that Lord Dal- 
garno stands prepared to do justice to this unfoi*- 
tunate lady, and to his Own character and honour T' 
“ May 1 liiiinbly inquire tho penalty,” said Lord 
Dalgamo, “ in caso 1 should unhappily find com- 
pliance with your Majesty’s demaiuls impossible t” 
" Banishment frae our Court, my lord,” said tlie 
King ; " frao our Court and our countenance.” ^ 

** Unhappy exilo that I may be 1” said Lord D.il- 
gamo, ilia tone of subdued irony—" 1 will at least 
carry your hlajcsty's picture with me, for I shall 
never see such another King.” 

"And banishment, my lonl,” s.*iid the Prince, 
sternly, " from these our dominions.” 

" That iiuibt be by form of haw, please vour Royal 
Jligliiiess,” said Dulgarno, with an affectation of 
deep respect: "and i have not lie.aril tliat there is 
a statute, compelling us, under such penally, to 
marry every wuniaii w*c may play tho fool witli. 
Perliaps his Grace of Buckingham can toll me 1” 

" You arc a villain, Dalgarno,” said the haughty 
and velicmcnt favourite. 

“ Fie, my lord, fie ! — to a prisoner, and in pre- 
sence of your royal ami paternal gossip V* said 
Lord Dalgarno. " But I will cut this dcliborntioii 
short. 1 have looked over this schedule of tlio 
goorls and eirecis of Kriiiinia Pnuletti, daughter of 
the late noble — yes, he is called the noble, or 1 
read w*rong, Giovanni Pauletti, of tho House of 
Sansovino, m Geiio.*!, and of tlie no loss noble Ladv 


" I am afreid, said George ilenot, more hastily . 
than prudently, " 1 might have thought of tlie old 
proverb of reproving sin.” ; 

" Deil hae oar saul, neighbour,” said tho King, 
reddening, " but vc are not blate. I gic ye license i 
to speak freely, and, by our Haul, ye do not let the | 
privilege become lost non utendo — it will suiier no ! 
negative prescription in your hands. Is it fit, think 
ye, that &by Chaxdcs should lot his thoughts be i 
publicly seen ! — No — no — princes’ thoughts are 
arcana im/rerii — Qui nacit difcimulare nencit rtg- \ 
nare^ Every liege subject is bound to speak tlie 
whole truth to the King, but there is nao recipro- 
city of obligate a — and for Steenie having been 
whiles a dike-louper at a time, is it for you, who 
are his goldsmith, and to whom, T doubt, he awes 
ao uncomat^le sum, to cast tliat up to him 1” 

Iferiot did not feel himself called on to play the 
part of Zeno, and sacrifice himself for upholding 
the cause of moral truth ; he did not desert it, 
however, by disavowing his words, but simply ex- 
pressed sorrow for having offended his Majesty, 
with which the piacablo King was sufficiently satis- 
fied. 

" And now, Geordie, man,” quotli he, " we will 
to this culprit, and hear wliat lie has to say for 
himself, for i will see the job cleared this blcMsed 
day. Yo matin eotno wF me, for your evidence 
may be wonted.” 

The King led the way, acconliiigly, into a larger 
apartment, where tlio Prince, tlie Duke of Buckincr- 
hani, and one or two privy counsellors, were scaled 
at a table, before which stood Lord Dalgamo, in an 
attitude of as modi elegant ease and iiidifTerence ns 
could be expressed, considering tlie stiff dress and 
manners of tlie times. 

AU rose and bowed tcvcrently, while the King, 


Maud Olifaunt, of the House of Gleiivarlocli — 
Well, 1 declare tliat 1 was pre-contracted in Spain 
to this noble lady, and there has passed betwixt ih 
some certain pralilatlo matrimonii ; and now, what 
more docs this grave assembly require of me!” 

" Th.'^t you should repair the gt*oss and infamous 
wrong you have done tho lady, by marrying her 
witimi this hour,” said the Prince. 

" Oh, may it pletiso your Royal Highness/* 
answered Dalgamo, " 1 have a trilling rclationsliip 
with an old Earl, who calls himself my father, who 
may claim some vote in the matter. Alas ! every 
son is not blessed with an obedient narent.” Ho 
hazarded a slight glance towards the throne, to give 
meaning to his last words. 

" We have spoken oursolrcs with Lord Huntiii- 
glcn,” said the King, "and are autliorizcd to coii- 
I scut in his name.” 

" I could never have expected this intervention 
of a proxancta, which the vulgar translate black- 
foot, of such eminent dignity,” said Da]g.arno, 
Bcai’ce concealing a sneer. " And my fatlier hath 
consented I Ho was wont to say, ere wc left Scot- 
land, that the blood of lluntiuglen and of Glenvai- 
loch would not mingle, were they poured into tlie 
samo basin. Perhaps he has a iniud to try tlie 
I experiment!” « 

‘ “My loi*d,” said Janies, " wc will not be longer 
trilled with — Will you iubtantly, and tine morug 
take tills lady to your wife, in our chapel 1” 

, " Statim atque iiittanter,** answcroil Lord Dal- 

I garno ; " for, 1 perceive, by doing ao, I shall obtain 
I |)ower to render great services to tho coramonwoaltii 
— I shall have acquired wealth to supply tho wants 
of your ^iajest^ , and a fair wife to be at tlio coni- 
mand of his Grace of Buckingham.” 

The Duke rose, passed to the end of the table 
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wlierb Lord Dalgamo was standing, and wliispored 
in Ills ear^ ^ You nave placed a fair sister at my 
command ere now/’ 

This taunt cut deep through Lord Dalgamo's 
:i&<iiiiued composure. Ho started as if an adder 
had stung him, but instantly composed himself, 
and, fixing on tlio Duke’s still smiling countenance 
an eye wliich spoke unutterable hati*cd, he pointed 
the forefin^r of his left hand to tlie hilt of his 
swqpd, but in a manner which could scarce be ob- 
served by any one save Buckingham. The Duke 
gave him anotlier smile of bitter scorn, and returned 
to his seat, in obedience to the commands of the 
King, who continued calling out, ** Sit down, Steenie, 
sit down, I command yo — we will luiu nac barus- 
breaking bere.” 

“ Your Majesty needs not fear my patience,” 
'aid Lord Dnlgtmio ; and that I may keep it the 
better, 1 will not utter anotlier word in tliia piv- 
seiicc, save those enjoined to me in tliat happy por- 
tion of tlie Prayer- Book, which begins with Dearly 
Delowif and cuds with aniazemetitJ* 

** You are a Jiardcued villain, Dalgariio,” 8ai<l 
the King ; " and were 1 tlie lass, by my fatlicr’s 
saul, 1 would ratlier brook the stain of liaviiig been 
your concubine, than mu the risk of becoming your 
}vifc. But she shall be under our special protection. 
— Come, my lords, we will ourselves see this blithe- 
siinie bridal.” Ifo gave the signal by rising, and 
moved towards the door, followed by the train. Lord 
Dalgarno attended, speaking to none, and spoken 
to by no one, yet .seeming ns easy ;uid unembar- 
rassed ill ills gait and muniier as if in reality a 
iiappy bridegroom. 

They reached the Ohapebby a private eiitmnce, 
wliicli communicated from the ruyul apartment 
The Bishop of Wiiidie&tcr, in Ins pontifical dress, 
stood beside the altar ; on the other side, .supported 
by Moiiiia Paula, the colourless, faded, half-lifeless 
form of the Lady llcrmione, or Erniiiiia, Pauletti. 
Lord Dalgarno bowed profoundly to her, and the 
Prince, obiserviiig the horror with, which she re- 
garded him, walked up, and said to her, wiili mucli 
dignity, — Madam, ere you put yourself under 
the authority of this man, let me inform you, he 
hath in tho fullest degree vindicated your honour, 
so far as concerns your fonner intercourse. It is 
for you to consider whether you will put your 
fortune and happiness into tlie hands of one, who 
has sliewn himself unworihy of all trust” 

The lady, with much difiiculty, found words to 
make reply. " J owe to his Majesty’s goodlle^s,” 
she said, tlic care of providing me some reserva- 
tion out of my own fortune, for my decent suste- 
nance. The rest cannot be better disposed tlian in 
buying back the fair fame of wliicli 1 am deprived, 
and the libcriy of ending my lifo in peace and 
seclusion.” 

The contract has been drawn up,” said tlie 
King, " under ou own eye, specially dischaiving 
the potataz maritalis, and ageing they shalllive 
separate. So buckle them, my l^rd Bishop, as 
fast as YOU can, that tliey may sunder again the 
sooner. 

The Bishop accordingly opened his book and 
commenced the marruijge cermouy, under circum- 
stances so novel and so inauspicioiis. The responses 
of the bride were only expressed by inclinatwns of 
the liead and body ; while those of the bridegroom 
were spoken boldly and distinctly, with a tone re- 


sembling levity, if not scorn. Wlien it was eon- 
eluded, Lord Dalgarno advanced as if to salute tlie 
bride, but seeing that she drew back in fear and 
abhorrence, he contented himself with making her 
a low bow. Ho tlicn drew up liis form to its lieight, 
and strotelied himself as if examining the power oi 
his limbs, but elegantly, and without any forciblo 
change of attitude. ” 1 could caper yet,” he said, 
” though 1 am in fetters — but tliey are of gold, 
and li^itly worn. — Well, I see all eyes look cold 
on me, and it is time 1 should witlidraw. The sun 
shines elsewhere than in England 1 But first I 
must ask how this fair Lady Dalgarno is to be 
bestowed. Metlnnks it is but decent 1 should know, 
frt she to be sont to the haram of ray Lord Duku i 
Or is this wortliy citizen, as before — ” 

" Hold thy base ribald tongue said bis father, 
Lord Huntiuglen, who had kept in the backgrouiia 
during the ceremony, and now stepping suddenly 
f4)rwai‘d, caught the l;idy by tlie arm, and con- 
fronted her unworthy husband. — “ The Lady Dal- 
ganio,” he coiitiuned, “ shall remain as a widow in 
my house. A widow I esteem her, as much us it 
the grave had closed over her dihlionoui*ed hus- 
band.” 

Lord Dalgarno exhibited momentary symptoms 
of extreme confusion, and said, in a submissive 
tone, “If you, my lord, can wish me dca<l, I cannot, 
though your huir, return the compliment. Fow of 
the first-born of Israel,” lie added, recovering him- 
self from the single touch of emotion be liad dis- 
played, “ can say so much with truth. But I will 
convince you ere 1 go, tliat I am a true descendant 
of a house famed for ite memory of injuries.” 

“ I marvel your Majesty will listen to him 
longer,” said Prince Charles. “ Methinks we have 
heard enough of his daring insolence.” 

But James, who took tlie interest of a true gossijt 
in such a scene as was now passing, could not bear 
to cut the controversy sliort, but imposed silonco on 
hi.s son, with “ Whisht, Baby Charles — tliere is a 
good biiirn, whisht! — 1 want to bear what the 
fi*ont1ess loon can say.” 

“ Only, sir,” said Dalgarno, “ tliat but for one 
single line in this schedule, all else that it contains 
could not have bribed mu to take that wuinaii’s 
hand into mine.” 

“ That line maun have been the 
said tho King. 

“ Not so, sire,” replied Dalgarno. 'ly ic sum total 
might indeed have been .an object for eousidcraiioii 
even to a Scottissli king, at no very distant period ; 
but it would Jiave hud little charms for me, save 
that r sec hei'o an entry wiiicli gives mu the iiowur 
of vengeance over tlie lamiiy of GIcnvarlocIi ; and 
learn from it tliat yonder pale bride, wlien she put 
tiie weddiug-torcli into my liaiid, gave me the 
power of burning her mother’s liousc to ashes / 

“ How is that I” said tlie King. ” What is lie 
speaking about, Jingling Geordio !” 

“This friendly citizen, my liege, ^d Lord 
Dalgai'uo, “ hatli expended a sum belonging to my 
lady, and now, I toank Heaven, to me, in acqunng 
a certain mortgage, or wadset, over tlic of 

Glenvarloch, wliich, if it be not redeemed before 
to-morrow at noon, will put me in possession of the 
fair demesnes of those who once called tlicmselves 

our house’s rivals.” 

“ Can this be truel” said the Kmg. 

“ It is oven but too true, please your Majesty” 
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answered the eitiaen. "Tlie Lady Hcrmione ‘*1 doubt not, my lords,*' said the Monarch, 
having advanced tlie money for the oingiiial credi- " tliat some of you may be tliinkiug tlie hour of 
tor, I was obliged, in honour and honesty, to take refection is past, and tliat it is time to ask witli the 
the rights to her ; and, doubtless, tliey pass to her slave iu tlie comedy •— Quid dt $pnboU> 1 — Never- 
husbaud.** tlieless, to do justice and exerciM judgment is our 

But tlie warrant, man,” said tho King * the meat and drink ; and now wo are to pray your wis- 
warrant ou our Exchequer — Couldiia that supply clom to consider the case of this unliappy youtli, 
the lad wi* the means of redemption 1” Lord Glenvai'loch, and see whether, couBistentiy 

Unhappily, iny liege, he has lost it, or disposed with our honour, any tiling can be done iu his 
of it — It is not to be found. He is the most uu- favour.” * I 

lucky youth !” ^ 1 am surprised at your Majesty's wisdom luaa- I 

" This is a proper spot of work !” said the King, ing tlio inquiry,*' said the Duke ; ^ it is plain tiiis ! 
bogiiiuing to amble about and play with tlic points Dalgarno hatli pi*oved one of tiic most insolent vil- 
of his doublet and liose, in expiMission of dismay, lains on eoi'th, and it must therefore be clear, tliat 
** Wo cannot aid him without paying our debts if Lord Glenvarloch Lad mu liiin tlirougb tlie body, 
twice over, and we liavo, in the present state of there would but have been out of the world a kiiavo 
our Kxchequei*, scarce tho moans of itaxdng tlieni { who had lived in it too long. 1 think Lord Glen- 
oncc.” * I varlocli hath had much nrong ; and 1 regret that, 

You have told me news,” said Lord Dalgarno, I by tlie pci*siiasions of this false fellow, 1 have myself 
“ but 1 will take no advantage.” ! had some hand in it.” j 

“Do not,” said his father; “be a bold villain, ! “Ye speak like a child, Stconic --1 iiicuii my 
since thou must be one, and seek revenge witli arms, lord of Buckinglkam,” answei^ed tlie King, “ and as 
and not with tho usurer’s weapons.” one that docs not understand the logic of the schools; 

“Pardon me, my lord,” said Lord Dalgarno. for au action may be inconsequential, or oven men- 
“ ]*en and ink arc now my surest means of ven- torious, yiiocn/ hominem, that is, as touching him 
goance; and more land is won by the lawyer with i u}>on vhom it is acted ; and yet most criminal, 
tiie ram-skin, tlian by the Andrea Ferrara with | locum, or considering the place wherein it is done, 
ins sheepslicad handle. But, as 1 said befoi'c, 1 I ns a man may lawfully dance CJirighty Beardie or i 
will take no advantages. I will await in town to- I any other dance in a tavern, but not infer parieUt J 
morrow, near Cuvent-Garden ; if any one will pay I eccletiof. So that, though it may have been a good ! 
the redemption -money to iny scrivener, with whom i deed to have sticked Lord Dalgarno, being such as j 
the deeds lie, tho hotter for Lord Glenvarloch ; if ‘ he has shewn himself, any where else, >ct it fell I 
not, 1 will go forward on tho next day, and ti'avcl ' under the plain statute, when violence was offered | 
with all despatch to the north, to take possession,” ■ within the verge of the Court. For. let mo tell ! 

“ Take a fathcr’.-i luaiison with you, unhappy ‘ yuu, my lords, the statuflc agciinst striking would be | 
wretch!” said Lord Huiitinglen. I of sriiall use in our Court, if it could bo eluded by * 


“ And a King’s, who is paier patrUv” said James. 

“ 1 trust to bear both lightly ” said Lord Dal- 
garno ; and bowdiig around him, he withdrew ; while 
all present, oppressed, and, as ic were. overaAvild 
by liis determined elTrontcry, found they could 
draw breath more freely, wlien lie at length rulicA'ed 
tiiem of his society. Lord lliiiitinglcu, applying 
himself to comfort his new daughter-in-law, with- 
drew with her also ; and the King, with his pri^'v- 
council, whom he 1 d not disini.ssed, again returned 
to his council-chamber, thougii the hour Avas un- 
usually late, lleriot’s attendance A\'as still coiu- 
inaiided, but for Avliat i*cason avos not expLaiiicd to 
him. « 


CHAPTER XXXIH. 

1 *11 play the ouvesdropper. 

Jtiehard JIL Act V. Scene 3. 

JiHiss hod no sooner resumed Ids seat at Uie 
council-board than he bc^an to hitch in his cliair, 
Gougii, use his iiandkcrchief, and make other inti- 
mations that be meditated a long speech. The 
eouncil composed themselves to the beseeming 
degree of attention. Charles, as strict i ri his notions 
of decontin, as his fatlier was iodiiferent to it, fixed 
himself in an Attitnde of rifpd and respectful atten- 
tion, wliilc the haughty favourite, conscious of bis 
power over both fhthor and son, stretched himself 
more easily on his s^at, and, iu aasutning an appea- 
rance of listening, sfiemod to pay a debt to cere- 
monial ratlier than to duty. 


justifying tho person stricken to bo a knave, it is 
much to be lamented that 1 ken nac Court in Cliris- 
toiidom Avliere kiiaA'cs :ii*e not to be found ; and 
if men are to break the ]icace under pretence of 
beating them, Avhy, it Avill rain Jeddart btavea^ in 
Oijr very antechamber.” 

What your Majesty says,” replied Prince 
Charles, “ is marked witli your usual Avisdoiii the 
pn3cincts of palaces must be sacred as avcU as the 
persons of kings, AA'hich are respected even in the 
most barbai’ous nations, as being one step only be- 
neath their divinities. But your Majesty's will can ; 
contml the severity of this and CA'cry other law, I 
and it is in your power, on consideration of his case, 
to grsint tliis rash young man a fm* pardon.” 

“ Hem aen tetiyisfi, Carole, wi puerule/* answered 
tlio King ; “ and know, my lords, tliat we have, by 
a shrcAvd device and gift of oiir own, already sounded 
the very depth of tliis Lord Glonvarloch’s disposi- 
tion. i troAv thoi'o be among you some that remem- 
ber ray handling in tho curious case of my Lady 
Lake, and how j trimmed them about the story of 
hearkening behind tlie arras.* Now this put me 
to cogitotion, and 1 remembered me of having read 
that Dionysius, King of Syracuse, whom histoiiazis 
call Tu^at»f9t, which siguifioth not in the Greek 
tongue, as in ours, a taculent usurper, but a royal 
king who governs, it may be, something more 
strictly than we and other lawful monarchy whom 

> Tho oM-fushlonod weapon called the Jeddart staff was a 
species of battleaie. Of a very great tempest, it Is loid, in the 
south of Scotland, that it rains Jeddart staffs, ashi £o[^.d 
the common people talk of Its raioing cats and dogs. 
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(iio aueiouta termed iSuw tliitt Diouyiiius 

of Syracuse caused cunning workmen to build for 
Inmsolf a Ivgg — D’ye ken what that is, my Lord 
fii^op 1” 

A cathedral, 1 presume to guess, ” anawei'ecl 
the Bisliop. 

•* What the deil, man — 1 crave your lurdsliip’s 
(>ardoa forsweai'ing — but it was no catliedral — 
only a lurking-place called the King’s lugg^ or ear, 
wliera he could sit undescried, and hear Uie eon- 
vor& of his prisoners. Now, sirs, in imitation of 
this Dionysius, whom I took for my pattern, tlie 
rather that he was a great linguist anifgratnmarian, 
and Uiught a school witli good applause after liis 
abdication, (either he or Ills successor of the same 
name, it matters not whilk) — J have caused them 
to make a lugg up at the state-prison of the Tower 
yonder, more like a pulpit than a Cathedral, ray 
JiOrd Bishop — uud communicating with tlie arras 
liohind the Lieutenant’s cliamber, wliera we may 
sit and pri\ily hear the discourse of such prisoners 
ns are pent up there for state-oficnces, and so creep 
into the very secrets of our enemies.” 

The Priuco cast a glance towards the Duke, 
eX]ii'CS8ive of great vexation and disgust. Bucking- 
ham shrugged his 8lioulder.s, but the motion was so 
^light as to be almost imperceptible. 


— Naething for you to sniggle and laugh at, Steeme 

— for 1 question if you could have played tlie tem- 
perate and Chxistian-like part of this poor lad Gleu- 
varloch. He might be a Fatlicr of the Chunch in 
comparison of you, man. — And then, to \xy his 
patience yet fartlier, we loosed on liim a courtier 
and a citizen, tliat is Sir Mungo Malagrowtlier and 
our servant GeorgO Ileriot here, wha dang the poor 
lad about, and didna greatly spare our royal selves. 

— You mind, Geordie, what ye said about tlie wives 
and coiicubiiies 1 but J forgie ye, man — nae need 
of kneeling, 1 forgie ye — Hm readier tliat it regards 
a certain particular, whilk, as it added uot ranch to 
Solomon’s credit, the lack of it cannot be said to 
impinge on ours. Aweel, my lords, for all temp- 
tation of sore distress and evil cnaample, this poor 
lad never loosed his tongue on us to say one unbe- 
coming word — which inetines us the rather, acting 
always by your wise advice, to treat this afhur ut 
the Park ns a tiling done in tlie heat of blood, and 
under strong pra vocation, and tliereforo to coufer 
our free pai^on on Lord Gleiivarlucli.” 

" I am happy your gracious Majesty,” said the 
Duke of Buckingham, ^Mias arrived at tliat con- 
clusion, tljough 1 could never have guessed at Uic 
rt/ad by urhich you attained it.” 

“ 1 trust,” said Prince Charles, “ that it is not 


« AVeel, my lords, ye ken tlie fray at tlie hunting < a path which your Majesty will tliiuk it consistent 
this morning — I sh.'ill not out of tlie trembling j with your liigli dignity to treail frequently.” 
exies until 1 have .*i sound night's 8lce]> — just after j Never while 1 live again. Baby Charles, tlmt 1 
fhat, they bring ye in a pretty page that liad been [ give you my royal word on. They say tliat Lear- 
t'ound in the Park. Wo were warned against exa- i keners hear ill tales of tliemselves — by my saul, 
inining him ourselves by the anxious care of tliose | my very ears are tingling wi’ that auld sorrow Sir 
around us ; nevertheless, holding our lifo over at '' Mungo’s sarcasms, lie called us close-fisted, Steenie 
tlie service of these kingdoms, we coniinandcd all j — I am sure you can contradict tliat. But it is 
to avoid the I'oom, the rather that wo suspected this I mere envy in the auld mutilated sinner, bccau.se he 
feoy to be a girl. What think ye, my lords 1 — few j himself has iieitlier a noble to hold in his loof, nor 
of you would have tliought I had a hawk’s eye ! tiiigcrs to close on it if ho had.” Here tlie King 
for sic gear; but we tlinnk God, tliat tlioiigh we ! lost recollection of Sir Mungo’s irreverence in 
.ire old, we know so much of such u>ys .hs may j chuckling over his own wit, and only fai'lhcr alluded 
beseem a man of decent gravity. Wcel, my lords, j to it by saying — We must givo the auld inauu- 
we questioned tins maiden in male attire ourselves, j dei*er do9 in linguam — something to stop bis mouUi, 
and J profess it was a very pretty interrogatory, ami j or lie will rail at us from Dan to Beersheba. — And 
well followed. For, tlufugh she at first jirofessed ! now, my lords, let our warrant of mercy to I^ord 
that she assumed this disguise in order to cuim- I Glenvarloch bo presently expedited, and lie put to 
tcnaiicc the woman who should present us with the ! his freedom ; and as liis estate is likely to go so 
Lady Hermione’s petition, for whom she professed i sleavclcss a gate, we wdll consider what means of 
entire aifection ; yet when we, suspecting angni* in ! favour wo can shew him. — My lords, 1 wish you 
hefba^ did put her to the very question, she was | an appetite to an early supper — fm* our labours 
compelled to own a virtuous attachment for Glen- j have approached that term — Baby ^'harlcs and 
varlochides, in such a pretty passion of sbamo and ! Steenie, you will remain till our couclioe. — My 
fear, that we had much ado to keep oiu* own eyes ; Lord Biriiop, you will be pleased to stay to bless 
from keeping company witli hers in weeping. Also, j our moat. — Geordie Hcriot, a word with you 
she laid before us the false practices of this Dal- ap.irt.” 

gai'iio tows^s Glenvarlochidcs, inveigling him into 1-1 is Majesty then drew the citizen into a corner, 
houses of ill resort, and giving him evil counsel while the coniiscllors, those excepted who had been 
under pretext of sincere friendship, whereby the commanded to remain, made their oheisaiice, and 
inexperienced lad was led to do what w.ss prejudi- withdrew. “ Geordie,” said the King, ** 
cial to himself, and ofTeiisive to us. But, however ami tnisty servant” — Hera he hi!*<u*d his lingers 
prettily she told her tale, wo determined not alto- much wilii the points .md riluniuls oi‘ his dross, — 
gether to trust to her narration, but r.atbcr to try ^ Yc see tliat wo Iiave granted, IVoin our own natu- 
tho experiment whilk we had devised for such ral sense of right ami justice, ihai which yon long- 
occasions. And having ourselves s|icedi]y. passed backed fallow, Moiiijdies I tliiuk they ca* him, 
from Greenwich to tlic Tower, wo constituted our- proffered to purchase from us uith a mighty bribe; 
selves eavesdropper, as it is called, to observe what whilk we refused, as bring a crewued King, who 
shoull,d |ia8S between Glenvarlochidcs and this page, wad ncitlier sell our justice nor our mercy for pocu- 
wliom we caused to be admitted to his atuirtment, niar consideration.^ Now, what tlmik ye>sliould be 
well judging that if they were of counsel togeUier to the upshot of tins V* 

deceive us, it could not be butsomctliingofit would “ My Lord Glenvarloch s freedom, and his re- 
spunk out — And whnt think ye we saw, my lords I storation to your Majesty’s favour,” said Heriou 
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“ J ken that,” eaid tlie King, pcevislily. ** Ye 
are very dull lo day. 1 mc:ui, what do you think 
this fallow Mouiplicsaliouldtiiiiikabuut the matter.” 

« Surely that yoiur Majesty is a most good and 
graciuiLS sovereign,” answered lleriot. 

•• We had need to be gudo and gracious baitli,” 
said the King, still more pettishly, “ tliat have idiots 
about us tliat cannot understand what wo mint .it, 
unless we sj^ak it out in braid Lowlands. See this 
chield Moniplies, sir, and tell him w'hat wo have 
done for Lord Glenvarloch, in whom he takes such 
part, out of our own gracious^ motion, though we 
refused to do it on ony proffer of private advantage. 
Now, you may put it till him as if of your own mind, 
whether it will be a gi’acimis or a dutiful part in liiin, 
to press us for present payment of tlie two or tlircc 
liiiiidrad miserable pouinis for whilk we were obliged 
to opignorate our jewels ? Indeed, mony men may 
tliiuk ye wad tlu the part of a good citizen, if you 
took it on yoiir.solf to refuse him payment, seeing 
he hath had wliat lie profe.sst'd to esteem full satis- 
faction, and eijiisidenn:r, morLover, that it is evident 
he liatii no pressing need of money, wliercof we 
liavc much necessity.** 

George lleriot .^Iglicd intemally. “ Oh, my Ma.s- 
tcr,” thought he — “ my dear Master, is it tli'i fated 
you arc never to indulge any kingly or imhle senti- 
ment, without its being sullied by some after- 
thought of interested .sellishne^s 1” 

Tlie King troubled himscir not about wh.it he 
thought, but taking him by the collar, said, — ** Yc 
ken my meaning now, dingier — awa wi* vf?. Von 
arc a wi^o man — manage it yonr ain gate — but 
forget not our present straits.” Tiic citizen made j 
his obcisiiiico, and withdrew. j 

*• And now, bairns,” said the King, “ what do | 
you look upon each other for? — and w’hat have J 
you got to ask of your dear dad and gossip ?’* ; 

"Only,” said the l^rince, “that it would please ' 
your Majesty to cominand the lurking-plaec at the 
prison tn he presently built up — the groans of a 
captive should nut be brought hi evidence ugtiin.'it 
him.” 

“ What ! build up my lugg, Raby Charles ? — 
.•kiid yet, better i' ^af tlian hear ill tales of oneself. 
So let them build it up, bard and fast, tvitliout 


politeness to clients of consequence, ho can nos 
look otlicrs broad in the face, and treat tliem witlia 
full allowance of superior opulence, and tlie iuso- 
icnce arising from it. ltw.ns but a short period 
that bad achieved tliese alterations, nor was the 
party himself as yet entirely accustomed to them, 
hut Uie change was becoming less etubarraasing to 
him with every day’s practice. Among other 
acquisitions of wcaltli, you may see one of Davy 
ILimsuy’s best tinicpieccs on the table, aud his eye 
is frequently observing its revolutions, whiloabhy, 
whom ho employs as a scribe, is occasionally sent 
out to compare its progre&s witli tlie clock of Saint 
Dnnstan. 

'I'lic scrivener himself seemed considerably agi- 
hited. lie took from a strong-box a bundle of 
parchments, and read passages of them witli great 
attention ; then began to soliloquize — " TJiero is 
no outlet which hiw can suggest — no back-door ot 
evasion — none — if the lands of Glenvarloch are 
not redeemed h(‘foi*e it rings noon, Lord Dalgariio 
has them a cheap peniiiw'orth. Strange, that he 
should have been ut last able to set his pati'on at 
deiiaiice, and achieve for himself the fair estate, 
with the |)ros|)oet of which he so long flattered the 
powerful Buckingham. — Might not Andrew Skur- 
liewhittor nick him as neatly i lie hath been my 
patron — tme — not more tlinn iiiickiiigham was 
liis ; and he can be so no more, for he departs (ire- 
seiitly for Sootlumi. 1 am glad of it — I hate him, 
,ind J fear him. lie knows too many of my secrets 

— 1 know* too many of his. But. no — no — m» 

— 1 need inner attempt it, there .ire no means of 
OM‘m*aehing him, — Well, W'illie, wliat o'clock f’ 

“ KleVn hours just cliappit, sir.” 

“ Gc» i * your desk without, child,” said tlic ocri- 
vnier. “ \Vhat to do nc.xl — 1 sliall lose the old 
Karl’s fair business, and, what is woi’sc, his son's ; 
foul practice. Old lleriot looks too close into busi- j 
m-bs to jierinit me mom than the paltry and ordi- i 
nary dues. The Whilefriars business was jirotl- I 
tib!c, but it has become unsafe ever since — p.ih 1 • 

— what brought that in luy iuj.id just now ? 1 can j 
haiilly hoM my \>n\ — if men should see me in this I 
way ! — Willii*,” (ealliii" aloud to the hoy,) " a cup ! 
of distilled waters — Sob 1 — now 1 could face the | 


delay, the mther that my back is sair with sitting 
in it for a whole hour. — And now let us foo wh.it 
the cooks have been doing fur us, bonny l>.'Jri)<.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I'o tills brave man the knli^lit repairs 
Vor counsel in liu law afrain ; 

Aud fiMind him mounted In liii pew. 

With books and money placed for shew 
Like nest-epi^s to inaK-e clients lay, 

And for Uii false opinion pay. 

lltidtbrM, 

Our reader may reelect a certain mootii- 
tougued, lankhaired, buckram-suited, Scottiali scri- 
vener, who, in an early part of this history, appearod 
In the character of a protegd of George Heriot. 
It is to ids ltou 9 »' we are about to remove, but 
times have ebangod witli *11110^ The petty bootli 
hathbe^mo a ebamber of ImportRiiee— the buck- 
ram suit is changed into black velvok ; and altliougli 
the wearer retains his pitritRiiical huinility and 


devil.” j 

Hu .ojiekc Uie last words nloud, and close by the i 
door of the apartment, which was suddenly opened ! 
by liichie Moiiiplies, followed by two gentlemen, I 
and attended by two porters bearing money-bags, j 
“ Jfyo can face tlie devil, Maister Skiirliew flitter,” 
.said lliehie, "yc will be the less likely to tuiii 
yeiir b.ick on a sack or twa o’ siller, which 1 have 
ta’cii the freedom to bring you. Sathaiias ami Mam- 
mon are near akin.” The porters, at tlic sainc timei 
ranged their load on tlie floor. 

“1 — I,” — stammered tlio surprised ecrivenor 
— “I cannot guess what you mean, sir.” 

" Only that 1 liavc brought you the redemption- 
money on tlie part of Lord Glenvarloch, in discharge 
of a certain mortgage over his family inlieritancc. 
And here, in good time, comes Master Reginald 
J^owestofTe, and another honourable gentleman of 
the Temple, to be witnesses to the transaction.” 

" I — I incline to tliink,” said Uie scrivener, " that 
tlje term is expiind.” 

"You will pardon us. Master Scrivener,” siud 
Lowestoffe. "You will not baffle us— it wants 
tbrec-qiuurtcrsof noon by every clock in tlu eily.” 
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1 inuat have time, gentlemen,” Raid Andrew, 

** to examine the gold by tale and weight.” 

" Do 80 at your leisure, Master Scrivener,** 
replied Lowestolfe amin. ** Wo have alreadv seen 
the contents of each sack told and weighed, and 
we have put our seals on them. There ^ley stand 
in a row, twenty in number, each containing three 
inindrcd yellow-hammers — we are witnesses to tlio 
lawful tender.** 

** Gentlemen,’* said tlie scrivener, " this security 
now belongs to a mighty lord. 1 pray you, abate 
your haste, and let me send for Lord Dalgarno,— 
or radier 1 will niii for him myself.” 

So saying, he took up his hat ; but LowestoiTo 
called out, — Friend Moiiiplies, keep the door 
fast, an thou bc’st a m.an 1 he seeks but to put off 
the time. — In plain terms, Andrew, you may send 
for the devil, if you will, who is the luightiest lord. | 
of my acrpiaintancc, but from hence you stir not till ! 
you have answered our proposition, by rejecting or 
accepting the redemption-money fairly teiidei'ed — 
There it lies — take it, or leave it, as you will. I 
have skill enough to know, tliat the law is uiightlcr 
than any lord in Biitain — I have learned so much 
at the Temple, if 1 have learned nothing else. And 
■^co tliat you trifle not with it, lest it inuko your long 
cars an inch shorter. Master Skurliuwhiiter.” I 

" Nay, gentlemen, if you threaten nio,” siiid tho i 
scrivener, I caunot resist compulsion.’* | 

** No threats — no threats at all, tny little An- ' 
drew,’* said Lowestoffc ; “ a little friendly advice ’ 
only — forget not, honest Andrew, 1 have seen you j 
in Alsatia.’* 

Without ausM'cring a single word, t!io rcrivener 
«at down, nnd drew in )>t*upcr form a lull receipt 
for tho money proiFen‘d. 

** I hike it on your report, Master Lowestoffc,” I 
ho said ; ** I hope you will remember I have iusistc<l | 
neither upon weight nor tale — 1 have been civil ; 
— if there is deficiency I shall come to loss.” j 

“ I*illip his nose with a gold piece, Richie,” quoth ' 
tho Teinpku*. “ Take up tlic papers, and now wend 
wo merrily to 'dine thou wot’st where.” I 

If I might choose,’* said Richie, ** it should not < 
ho at yonder roguish ordinary ; but as it is your 
pleasure, geiitleiueu, the treat shall bo given w'hcre- 
boever you will have it,” 

” At the ordinary,” said tlic one Templar. i 

** At Beaujeu's,” said the other ; ” it is the only 
house ill London for neat wiuos, niiublc drawers, 
choice dishes, aud ” 

“And high charges,” quotli Ricliio Moiiiplies. 

“ But, as 1 said before, gentlemen, ye have a rmlit 
to command me in tliis thing, liaiiiig so frankly 
rendered me your senice in this small matter of 
htisincsa, without other stipulation tli.au that of a ; 
sliglit banquet.” 

The latter part of this discourse passed in tlio I 
strcet, where, immediately aft^^rwards, they met , 
Lord Dalgamo. ,He nppcai'cd in liastc, touched 
his hat slightly to Master Lowestolfe, who returned 
Ids reverence with the same negligence, and walked ^ 
slowly on ivitlihis companion, whilo Lord Dalgariio 
stopM Richio MonipHcs with a commanding sign, 
whidi tlie instinct of education compelled Moni- j 
plies, though indignant to obey. 

“ Whom do you no^v follow, sirrah !** demanded 
tlie noble. 

^ Whomsoever gooth before me, my lord,** an- 
swered Moniplies. 


** No sanciness, yon knave — 1 desire to know if 
you still serve Nigel Olifauut I” said Dalgamo. 

“ I am friend to tlie noble Lord Glenvarlocli,” 
answered Moniplies, with dignity. 

“ True,” replied Lord Dalgamo, “ that noble 
lord has sunk to seek friends among lackeys— 
Nevertheless, — hark tlieo hitlicr, — nevertheless, 
if he he of the same mind as when we last met, 
thou mayst shew him, that, on to-inorrow at fom' 
afternoon, 1 shall p:iS5 northward by ISnficld Chase 
— I will be slenderly attended, as 1 design to send 
my train through Barnet. It is my purpose to ride < 
all easy pace through the forest, and to linger a 
while by Camlet Moat — he know's tlie place ; and, 
if ho bo aught but an Alsatian buUy, will tliink it 
fitter for some purposes than the Park. He is, J 
understaud, at liberty, or shortly to be so. If he 
fail me at the place nominated, he must seek me 
in Scotland, wlicre he will find me possessed of his 
father’s estate and lands.” 

“ lluinph I” muttered Richie ; “ tliere go twa 
words to that bargain.” 

He even meditated a joke on the means whic!'» 
he was conscious he possessed of baifiiiig Lord Dal- 
game’s expectations ; but tliero was sometliing of 
keen aud dangerous oxciteraciit in tho eyes of tlie 
young nobleman, which prompted his discretion for 
oiu'o to rule his wit, and ho only answered, — 

“ God grant your lordship may w'cll brook your 
new conquest — when you get it. 1 shall do your 
errand to my lord — whilk is to say,” he added 
internally, “ he shall never hear a word of it from 
Richie. I am not tlic lad to put him in sucli 
hazard.” 

Lord Dalgamo looked at him sluirply for a nio- 
mout, as if to pencu'ate tlie moaning (»f the dry 
ironical tone, which, in spite of Richie’s awe, 
mingled with his ausw'er, aud then waved his hand, 
in signal he should pass ou. He himself walked 
slowly till the trio were out of sight, tlicn turned 
back with hasty steps to the door of tho scrivener, 
ivhich he had passed in his progress, knocked, and 
was admitted. 

Lord Dalgamo found the man of JeW with tlie 
money-bap still »<taiidiiig befuro him ; and it es- 
caiHid not his penetrating glance, tbatSkui'licwhittcr 
was disconcerted and alarmed at his ap]troach. 

“ How now, man,” he said ; “ what ! hast thou 
not a w’ord of oily compliment to me on my happy 
marriage 1 — not a word of inoht phiIo!A)phical con- 
solation on my disgrace nt Ojurt \ — Or has my 
mien, as a wittol and discarded favourite, the jiro- 
pcrtics of tho Gorgon’s head, the turhaitn PttUadhi 
arma, as Majesty might say !” 

“ My lord, 1 am glad — my lord, I am si>rry,” — 
answered tlio tremUiug scrivener, who, aware of 
the vivacity of Lord Dalgarno’s temper, ilreadwl 
the consequence of tho communication lie had to 
mako to him. 

“ Glad and sorry !” answered Lord Dalgamo. j 
“That is blowing hot and cold, with a witin^. 
Hark ye, you picture of petty-larccny personified 
— if you are sorry I am a cuckold, remember 1 
am only mine own, you knave — there is too httle 
blood in her cheeks to have sent her astray else- 
where. Well, I will bear mine antler’d honours as 

1 nmy gold shall gild tliem ; and for my disgrace, 

revenge shall sweeten it. Ay, revenge— and tliere 
strikes the happy hour 1” „ , 

Tho hour of uoou was aeoorcungly heard to poaJ 
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Jr''.m Sm’nt Ounstan’s. Well banged, brave ham- 
mpr<i !” said Lord Dalgarno, in triumph. — “ The 
patate and lands of Glenvarloch arc crushed beneath 
> o1an&;ing blows. If my steel to-inorrow prove 
; ii;;t as true as your iron maces to-day, the poor 
' landless lord will little miss what your peal hath 
; cut him out from. — The papers — the papers, thou 
j vnrlet 1 I am to-morrow northward, ho ! At four, 

; afternoon, T am bound to be at Camlet Moat, in 
: the Enfield Chase. To-night most of my retinue 
. set forward. Tho papers ! — Come, despatch.” 
i ^ My lor«l, the — tho papers of the Glenvarloch 
I mortmge — T — I have tlu-ni not.” | 

** Have them not !* * echoed Lord Dalgarno, — 

; ** hast thou sent them to my lodging, thou varlet i 
1 Did I not say 1 was coming liithcr I — What mean 
you by pointing to that money i What villainy 
hare you done fop It I It is too largo to be cotiio 
honestly by.” 

Your ' lordship kllo^vs I>e8i,” answered the 
scrivener, in great perturbation. “ The gold is 

your OW 1 . It is — it is *' 

“ Not the redemption-money of the Glenvarloch 
estate !” said Dalgarno. “ Dare not ray it is, or 1 
j will, upon tlio spot, divorce your pettifogging soul 
I from your carrion carcass !” .So saying^ Tie seixed 
j the scrivener by tho collar, and shook him so vehe- 
j meiitly, that he* tore it from tlic cassock. 

! “ iiy lord, I must call for help,” said the trom- 

bling c.aitiiT, who felt at that moment all the bitter- 
ness of tho mortal agony — It was tho law’s act, 
not mine. What could I do •” 

‘ ' Dost ask ? — why, thou snivelling dribblet of 

damnation, were all tliy oaths, tricks, and lies spcntl 
I or do you hold yourself too good to utter them in 
j my service I Thou shouMst have lied, cozened. » 
I oiit-su'orn truth itself, rather than stood lictwixt me • 
; and my revenge ! But mark me,” he continued ; I 
I " T know more of your pranks than would hang ’ 
. th«'e. A line from me m the Attiwney-Oencral, ! 
; and thou art sped.” ] 

“ What would you have mo to do, my lord I” s-aid ' 
the scrivener. “ All th.afc art and law can accom- ; 
j j'll'di, I will try.” 

I " Ah, .are you converted 1 do so, or pity of your 
I life !” said the lord ; and roincraber 1 never fail 
I iity word. Then keep that accursed gohl,” he con- 
j tinned. “ Or, 8 t 3 ", I will not trust you — send mo 
j this gold home presently to my lodging. I will still 
i fonvai**! to^jcotland, and it sluill go luard but tliat 
I r hold out Glenvarloch Castle against the owner, by 
' • means of the ammunition he has himself furnished. 

■ 'Pliou art ready to serve me 1” The scrivener 
professed the most implicit obedience. 

" Then remember, the hour w’as past ere pay- 
‘ mont was tcndere<l — and sec thou bast witnesses 
I of trusty memory to prove tliat point.” 

I “ Tnsh, my lord, I will do more,” s.aid Andrew, 

; reviving — “I will prove that I^)rd Glenvarloch’s 
’ friends threatonod, swagj^cred, ami drew swor^ls on 
me. — Did your Tordstiip think f was ungrateful 
j enough to have suirereri them to prejudice your 
I I'vrdahip, save th4t they had bare swords at my 
j throat r 

I " Enough raid,” replied Dalgarno ; ” you are 
! perfect — mind that you continue so, as you would 
avoid my fury. 1 leave my page below — get por- 
ters, and let them follow me instantly with the gold.” 

So saying, Lord Dalgarno left the scrivener’s 
babitation. 


Skurliewhitter, having dospatohed his boy m get 
porters of trust for transporting the money, re- 
mained alone and in dism.ay, meditating by what 
means he could shake himself free of the vindictive 
and ferocious nobleman, who possessed at once a 
dangerous knowledge of his character, and the 
power of exposing him, where exposure would he j 
ruin. Ho had indeed acquiesced in the plan, j 
rapidly sketched, for obtaining possession of tho i 
ninsomed estate, but his experience foresaw that ! 
this would be impossible ; while, on the other hand, '■ 
ho could not anticipate the various consequences of , 
Lonl Dalgamo’s resentment, without fears, from , 
which his sordid soul recoiled. To be in the power, 
and subject both to the humours and tho extortions i 
of a spendthrift young lord, j.ust when his industry | 
hml shatiod out the means of fortune, — it was the ' 
most cruel trick which (site could have played tlie | 
incipient inairer. 

While tho scrivener was in tliis fit of anxious ! 
anticipation, one knocked at the door of the apart- - 
ment ; and, being desired to enter, appeared in the 
ccarsc riding-cloak of uncut Wiltshire cloth, fas- 1 
tened by a broad leather belt and brass buckle, ' 
winch w,as then gener.ally worn by graziers and 
eonntrymen. Skiirliowhitter, believing ho saw in 
his visiter a country client who might prove pro- , 
fitable, had opened his mouth to requost him to be 
seated, when the stranger, throwing back his friezo ■' 
hood whicJi he had drawn over liis face, shewed the 
serivoncr features well imprinted in his recollec- 
tion, but which.lie never saw without a disposition to ] 
swoon. 

" fa it you I” he said, faintly, as the stranger re- 
placed tlio liood which concealed his features. 

“ Who oNe slioidd it be !” sai«l his visiter. ' 

"Thou son of nnrcltn) 0 !)t, jjol betwixt ll»c Inhhorn 
And the stuff’ll pro<'ess* bag— that maycsi ca'.'i 
The pen thy fsxtlior, and tho Ink thy mother. 

The wax thy hrudicr, and the annil thy sikter. 

And tlio good pillory thy coiidii allied— 

Kibe, and do reverence unto me. thy be tier!" 

** Not yet down to Ihe country,’* said the sci*i- 
vener, “ after every wariimg I Do not tlijnk your ■ 
grazier’s cloak wiU'bcar you out, caphiin — no,* nor 1 
your scraps of stage-plays.” l 

" Why, what would you have mo to ilo i” said 
the c.aptiiin — “ Wopld you havo mo starve ? If I 
.am to ily, you must eke ray wings with a few 
feathers. You can spare tlieni, I tliink.” 

“You had means alre.ady — you havis had ten 
pieces — What is become of them J” 

“ Gone,” answered Captain Colepcppcr — “ Gone, 
no matter where — I had a mind to bite, and I was 
bitten, that 's all — 1 think my hand sliook at the 
thought of Jtost night’s work, for 1 trowled the doc- ! 
tors like a very baby,” | 

“ And you Inivo lo0 all, then 1 — Well, take this ' 
and be gone,” said tho scrivener. 

“ What, two poor smelts I Ma^y, plague of your 
bounty ! — But remember, you oro as deep in as I.” 

“ Not so, by Heaven !” answered tlio scrivener ; 

“ I only thought of easing tlie old man of some 
papers and a trifle of his gold, and yon took his 
life.” 

“Were he living,” answered Colepcpper, “bo 
would rather havo lost it than his money. — But 
that is not the question, Master Skurliewhitter — 
you undid the private bolts of the window when 
yoD visited him about some affairs on the day ere be 
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tiled — so sacisiy >*uuR>elf, tiiat, ii* I am taaci\ 1 
wUi not swing alone. — Pity Jack Hempsiield is 
dead ; it spoils tlie old catch, 

* And throe merry men, and three merry men. 

And three merry men are we, 

Ai ever did sing three paru In a ttring. 

All under the triple tree.* '* 

** For God’s sake, speak lower,” said the scrive- 
ner ; is this a place or time to make your midnight 
catches heard? — But how much will serve youi* 
tut^ 1 1 tell you I am but ill provided.” 

You tell me a lie, tlieu,” said the bully — 
most palpable and gross lie. — How much, d ’yo say, 
will serve my turn t Why, one of these bags will do 
for the present” 

^ 1 swear to you tliat these bags of money are 
not at my disposal.” 

” Not honestly, perhaps,” said Uie capuou, " but 
that makes little difference betwixt us.” 

“ I swear to you,” continued the scrivener, “ tliey 
zvo in no way at my disposal — they liavo been 
delivered to mo by tale — I am to pay them over 
to Lord Dalgarno, whose boy waits for tliem, and 
I conld not skeldcr one piece out of them, without 
risk of hue and cry.” 

'*Cau you not put off the delivery?” said the 
bravo, his huge hand still fumbling with one of the 
bags, as if his fingers longed to close on it. 

“ Impossible,” said ilia scrivener, ” he sets for- 
ward to Scotland to-morrow.” 

** Ay !” said the bully, after a inoineut’s thought 
— Travels he the norili road with such a ch.*irge V* 

lie is well accompanied,” added the scrivener ; 
” but yet ” 

“ But yet — but wliat f” said the bravo. 

" Nay, I meant notliiug,” said the scrivener. 

Thou didst — Uiou liadst the wind of some good 
thing,” replied Colcpeppcr; ** I saw tJiee pause like 
a setting-dog. Thou wilt say as little, and make as 
sure a sign, as a w*ell-brod spauicl.” 

All' I meant to say, ea])tuiii, '^as, that his ser- 
vants go by Barnet, and he himself, with his page, 
pass through Enfield Chase ; and he spoke to me 
yesterday of riding a soft pace.” 

** Aha ! — Cumest tliou to me there, my boy 

“ And of resting” — continued the scrivener, — 

resting a space at Camlet Moat.” 

** Why, this is better than cock-fighting 1” said 
the captain. 

1 sec not how it can advantage you, captain,” 
said the scrivener. ‘‘ But, however, they cannot 
ride fast, for his page rides the sumptcr-hoi’sc, which 
carries all tliat weight,” ])ointiug to the inouoy on 
the table. Lonl Dalgai'no looks sharp to* the 
world's gear.” 

That hoi'so will be obliged to those who may 
case him of his burden,” said tlie bravo ; ** and, 
egad, he may be met witli. •mr He hatli still tliat 
page — that same Lutin — that goblin ? Well, llie. 
boy hath set game for me cro now. I will be re- 
venged, too, for I owe him a grudge for an old 
score at the ordinary. Let mo see — Black Fel- 
tliain, and Dick Shakebag — wo shall want a fourth 
— 1 love to make sure, and the booty will stand 
parting, besides what 1 can bucket them oat of. 
Well, scrivener, lend" me tw'o pieces. — Bravely 
done — nobly impart^ 1 Give ye good-deu.” And 
wrapping his disguise closer around him, away he 

wuiit. 

When he find left the room, the seriveuer wrung 


his hands, and exclaimed, "More blood — more 
blood 1 U thought to have had done witli it, but 
this time there was no fault with me — none — and 
I then I shall have all the advantage. If this niffiau 
i falls, Uiere is truce with his tugs at my piinc- 
I strings; and if Lord Dalgarno dies — as is most 
j likely, for though as mudi afraid of cold steel as 
a debtor of a dun, this fellow is a deadly shot from 
behind a bush, — then am I in a thousand ways 
safe — safe — safe.” 

We willingly drop the curtain over him and his 
reflections. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

' We are not worst at once — the course of evil 

ittigins so slowly, and from sncli slight source, 

An infant's liand might stein its breach with clay : 

Rut let the stream get deeper, anti philosophy — 

Ay, and r{dji;ion too, —shall strive in vain 
; To turn the headlong torrent 

: Otd Flag, 

I 

i The Templars had been regaled by our friend 
j Richie Moniplics in a private chamber at Beaujeu’s, 

{ wliero he might be considered as good company ; 

> for he had exchanged his sei*ving-man’s cloak and 
; jerkin for a gi'ave yet handsome suit of clothei^ in 
1 the fashion of tlic times, but such as might have 
j befitted an older man than himself. He had posi- 
j lively declined presenting himself at the ordinary, | 
I a point to which his companions were very desirous 
to have brought him, for it will be easily believed 
that such wags .os Lowestofle and his companion 
were not indisposed to a little merriment at the 
expense of the raw and pedantic Scotsman ; besides 
the chance of easing him of a few'' pieces, of which 
ho appeared to have acquired considerable com- 
j mand. But not even a succession of mcasuros of 
sparkling sack, in winch the little brilliant atoms 
circulated like motes in the sun’s rays, had tlie least 
cficct on Richie’s sense of decorum. Ho retained 
the gravity of a* judge, even while he drank like 
a fisli, partly from liis own natural inclination to 
good liiiuor, partly in the way of good fellowship . 
towards bis guests. ^\'hen the wine began to make ’ 
imnc innovation on tlicir heads, Master Low'cstoffe, ' 
tired, perhaps, of the humours of Richie, w'ho began 
to become yet nioro stoically contradictory and 
. dogmatical than even in the earlier nart of the , 

I entertainment, proiniscd to his friend to break up > 
f tlieir debauch and join the gamesters. | 

The drawer w’as c;illcd accordingly, uiid Richie 
discharged the reckoning of tlie party, with a gene- 
rous remuneration to Uic attendants, which was j 
I'cceived with cap and knee, and many assurances 
of — " Kindly welcome, gentlemen.” 

" 1 grievo wo should part so soon, gcutlc'Uieii,” 
said Richie to his compaiiions, — and J would yqt 
had crocked another quart cro you went, or staid 
to lake some slight matter of supper, and a glass of 
Rhenish. 1 thank you, how'ever, for having giipsed 
my poor collation &iis far ; and I eorameud you 
to fortune, in yonr own courses, for the ordinary 
ueithcr was, is, nor shall lie, an clement of mine.” 

" Fare thco w’ell, then,” said Lowestoffe, •• most 
sapient and sententious Muster Mouiplies. Mb} 
you soon have another mortgage to redeem, and 
may I be there to witness it ; and may you play 
the good fellow as heartily as you have done this 
<hiy.” 
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“ Nay, f^ciMloiiieii, it is ini'rvh ol i;ra»:c lu in itiu K'tici*,'* an.-'worc*! Richie ; “but if mctapho- 
Mv BO — but, if you would but iuuu* me spenk a rically,tlierearo worse places in Uiis^p^t city tluin 
few words of admonition respecting this wicked tho Devil Tavern ; and 1 care not if I go witlier 
ordinary —** with you, and bestow a pottle of burnt sack on you 

“ Reservo the lesson, most honourable Richie,'* -^it will correct the crudities of my stomach, and 
said Lowestoffe, ** until I have lost all my money,” form a gentle preparative for the leg of a cold 
shewing, at tlie same time, a purse indiifemitly pullet.’* 

well provided, “and tlien the lecture is likely to pray you, in good fashion, to let me go,** smd 

have some weight.” Jenkin. “ You may mean me kindly, and I wisli 

“ And keep my shai'c of it, lllchic,” s.aitl the you to have no wrong at my hand ; but I am in 
other Templar, slicwing an aluiust ornj)iy purse, in tlie humour to be dangerous to myFclf,orany oho.” 
hid turn, ** till this be full again, and then 1 will “ I will abide tlie risk,” said the Scot, if you 

promise to hear you with some patience.” will but conio with me ; and here is a place couve- 

“ Ay, ay, gallants,” siiid Richie, “ the full .and the nient, a howff nearer than the Devil, whilk is but an 
empty gang a’ ae gate, and that is a gray one — but ill^menud droiitliy name for a tavern. This otiior 
tlie time will come.” of the S;iiut Andrew is a quiet place, where I have 

" Nay, it is come already,” said Lowestoffe ; ta’oii iny whettcr now and tlicn wliun I lodged in 
“ they ha\*c set out the hazard table. Since you tho neighbourhood of tlie Temple witli Lord Glen- 
will peremptorily not go witli us, uhy, farewell, I varloch. — What the dcil *8 the matter wi’ tlie man, 
Richie.” • g.irr'd him gie sic a spang as tliat, and almaist 

“ And ftire well, gentlemen,” s;iid Riohio, and left ! brought himself and me on the causeway?” 
the house, into which they returned. j “ Do not name that false Scot’s name to me,” Sftid 

Moniplies was not many steps fram the door, i <1111 Vin.“if you would not have me go mad ! — 

wlicn a person, whom, lost in his i*el'ioctiona on . X w.a8 happy before 1 saw him — lie has been tho 
gaming, ordinaries, and the Tnannci’s of tlie agt^, j cause of all tlic ill that lias befallen me — ho lias 
ho luad not observed, and who hud been as nogli- made a knave and a madmaan of me !” 
gent on his part, ran full agtiin^^t him ; and, when “If you are a knave,” Kiid Richie, “you h.ive 
llichic desired to know whether he meant “ ony in- met an olhcer — If you arc d.aft, you have met a 
civility,” replied by a cursu on Scotland, and all kec))er ; but a gentle oflicer and a kind keeper, 
that belonged to it. A less round reflection on his Lotik you, iny gude friend, there has been twenty 
country would, at any time, have provoked Uicliie, tilings said about this same lord, in which tlici'c is 
but more especially when he had a double quart no luoro truth than in the leasings of Mahound. 
of Canar}' and better in his pate, lie was about The warst they can say of him is, that ho is nut 
to givo a very rough aiiawcr, and to second his always so ameiiaidc to good advice as I would pray 
word by action, wlwii a closca* view of his antago- him, you, and every young man to be. Come wi* 
nist changed his purpose. mo — ju^t conic ye wi* me ; and, if a little spell of 

“ You arc the vera lad in tho warld,” said lllchic, siller and a great deal of c.Ncellcnt counsel can re- 
“ whom I m<)st wished to meet.” lievo your occasir > 118 , all I can s.iy is, you have h:id 

“ And you,” answered the stranger, “ or any of • the luck to meet one capablo of giving you b«)th, 
your beggarly countrymen, are the last sight 1 i ami maist willing to bestow them.” 
should ever ivisli to see. You Scots are ever fair I The pertinacity of the Scot prevailed oVer tho 
mid false, .*iiid an honest man enunot thrive within j sulleiiness of Vincent, who was indeed in a state of 
cyc-shot of you.” : agitation and incapacity to think for himself, which 

“As to our poverty, friend,” replied llicldc, “tlmt j led him to yield the iiioro readily to the suggestions 
is as Heaven pleases ; but touching our lalset, 1 ’ll } of nu(»tlicr. He suffered Innisclf to be draggoil 
prove to you that a Scotsman bears ns leal and true | into tlic small tavern which Richie recommended, 
a heart to his friend as ever beat in English j and wlicro they noon found themselves seated in 
doubleL” i a snug niche, ivlth a recking pottle of burnt sack, 

“ I care not whether he does or not,” paid the and a paper of sugar betwixt them. Pipes and 
gallant. ‘•Let me go — why ke'*n you hold of iiiy tobacco wercs also provided, but were only used by 
cloak ? Let me go, or 1 will tlirust you into the llichic, wlio had adoptt'd the custom of late, as 
kennel.” adding considerably to tlic gravity and iniporkuico 

“ 1 bidievo I could forgio yc, fir yon did me a • of his manner, and affonling, as it were, a bland 
good turn once, in ]iluckiiig me out of it,” i>iii<i Uic j and pleasaiitacconqiaiiiment to tlic words of wisdom 
Scot. i which flowed from his tongue. After tlicy had 

“ Reshrew mv fiugcrs,tlicii, if they did so,” replied | fdicd their glasses and dnink them in silence, Richie 
the stranger “ 1 would your whole cotintJ’y Lay I repeated tho question, whither his guest was going 
there, along with you ; and Heaven’s curse blight { when they met so fortunately, 
the hand that lielp«?d to raise tliem ! ’Why do you \ “ I told you,” said Jciikin, “ I was going to 

ntop my w’ay I” he added, fiercely. destmctioii — I mean to tho gaming-house. 1 am 

“Because it is a bad one. Master Jenkin,” said : resolved to hazard these two or three pieces, to get 
Ri*iic. “Nay^ never Bt'irt about it, man — yousco ns much as will pay for a passage witli Captain 
you arc known. Alack-n-day ! that an honest man’s ; Sharker, whoso ship lies at Gravesend, bouna for 
son should live hi start at hearing himself called by i America — and so Eastward, ho!— >1 met one 
his own name.” Jenkin struck his brow violently ! devil in the way already, who would have tempted 
with his cloiiclicd fist. ^ ^ j mo from my purpose, but 1 spumed him from no— 

“ Come, come,” said Richie, “ tliis passion avail- [ yon may be anotlicr for wliat I know. — "WTiat dc- 
3th nothing. Tell me what gf*.to go you ?” | greo of damnation do you propose for me,” ho 

“ To the devil !’* answered Jin Viii. ; orldcd wildly, « and what is the price of it ?’* 

“ Tliat is a black gate, if you speak acconling J “ 1 would have you to know,” answered Rieliie, 
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**tDaJb 1 deal in no sudi commodities, whether as 
buyer or seller. But if you will tell mo honestly 
the cause of your distress, 1 will do what is in my 
power to help you out of i^-«not being, however, 
prodigal of promises, until I know the case ; as a 
I learned pliysicinn only gives advice when he has 
i observed the diagnostics.** 

I " No one has any thing to do with my affairs, V 
said the poor lad; and, folding his arms on the 
tabjc, he laid his head down on them, witli the sul- 
len dejection of the oterburdened lama, when it 
throws itself dowi to die in desperation. 

Uichie Monipnes, like most folks who have a good 
o)>iuion of themselves, was fond of tlie task of con- 
solation, which at once displaycil his superiority, 
(for tlie consoler is necessarily, for the time at least, 
sii])eriar to the afflicted pei'soii,) and indulged his 
love of tiilking. Ho inflicted on the poor penitent 
a harangue of pitiless length, stiiflcd full of trie usual 
topics of the mutability of human affairs — the 
eminent advantages of patience under alHictiou — 
the folly of grieving for what bath no remedy — the 
necessity of taking more care for the future, and 
some gentio rebuke.s on account of the past, w'hieh 
a(‘id he threw in to assist in subduing the patient’s 
obstinacy, as Hannibal nsctl vinegar in cutting his 
way through rocks. It was not in liuinan nature 
t<i endure this flood of commonplace elo 4 uencc in 
Filence ; ar:d Jin Vin, whether desirous of stopping 
the flow of w'ords crammed thus into his car, 
against the stomach of his sense,” or whether con- 
fiding in Kiuhie’s protestations of friendship, which 
the wretched, says Fielding, are over so ready to 
believe, or whether merely to give his soi-rows vent 
in words, raised Ins head, and turning his red and 
swollen eyes to Uichie — 

Gocksboncs, man, only hold thy tongue, and 
thou shall know all about it, — and then all I ask 
of thco is to shake hands and part. — I’liis Margaret 
Ramsay, — you have seen her, man 1” 

“ Once,” said Uichie, “ once, at Master George 
Heriot’s, in Lombard Street — 1 was in the room 
when they dined.” 

“ Ay, you helped to shift their trenchers, I re- 
mciiibcr,” said Jiii Vin. ** Well, that same pretty 
girl — and 1 will upliuld her the prettiest betwixt 
Faul’s and the bar — she is to he w'edded to your 
Lord Gleuvarlocli, with a pestilence on him !” 

“Th.'it is impossible,” said Uichie ; “ it is raving 
noliaeuso, man — they make April gouks of you 
cDckneys every month in the year — The Lord Glcii- 
varlocli man*y the daughter of a Loniioii mechanic 1 
f would as soon believe the great Prester John 
would marry the daughter of a Jew packman.” 

" Hark ye, brother,” saiil Jin Vin, “ 1 will allow 
no 0110 to S|icak disregardfully of die city, for all I 
Bin in trouble.’* 

“ 1 crave your jiardoii, man — I meant no offence,** 
Fv.i J Richie ; " hut as to tho marriage, it is a tiling 
simply impossible.” 

It is a tbiiig that will take place, though, for the 
Duke and the Prince, and all of them, have a finger 
in it ; and especially the old fool of a Kiiig, that 
makes her out to he some great woman in her 
own country, as all the Scots pretend to be, you 
know” 

^ Master Vincent, but tliat you are under afflic- 
tion,** said the consoler, offended in his turn, ” I 
B'ould hear no national reflections.” 

The afflJeted youUi apologized in liis uim, but 


asserted, " it was true tliat the King said Feg*o- 
Uamsay was somo far-off 80 i*t of noblewoman ; and 
diat he had taken a great interest in the match, 
and had run about Iflco an oki gander, eacklins 
about Peggie ever since he had socii her in hose 
and doublet-— and no wonder,” added poor ^'in, 
with a deep sigh. 

“ This may be all true,” said Uichie, “ tliougb it 
sounds strange in my cars ; hut, man, you slionld 
not speak evil of dignities — Curse not tlie King, 
Jenkin ; not even in thy bedehamber — stone walla 
have ears — no one has a right to know tliat better 
tlian I.” 

I do not curse tho foolish old man,” said Jen- 
kin ; ^ but I would have tliem carry ^ings a peg 
lower. — If they were to sco on a plain field tliirty 
thousand such pikes as J have seen in the artil- 
lery gardens, it would not he their long-liaired 
courtiers would help them, I trow.” 1 

Ilout tout, man,” said Uichio, " mind where 
the .Stewarts conic frae, and never think they would 
want Kpeuis or claymores cither ; hut leaving sic 
inattei*s, whilk are perilous to speak on, I say once 
more, what is your concern in all this matter t” 
What is it i” said Jenkin ; ^ why, have I not 
fixed on Peg-a-Uainsay to be my true love from 
the day I came to her old father’s shop I and have 
1 not carried her pattens and her ehopines for tlii*ec 
years, and br>ruc lier prayer-book to church, and 
brushed the cushion for lier to kneel down upon, 
and did she ever say me nay 1” 

** I see no cause she had,” said Uichie, if the 
like of such small si^r vices wore all tliat ye proffered. 
Ah, man ! there are few — very few, either of fools 
or of wise men, ken how to guide a woman.” 

“ Why, did 1 not serve her at the risk of my 
freedom, and very nigh at the risk of my neck ! 
Did biic not — no, it was not her ncitlicr, but that 
accursed beldam whom slie caused to work upon 
me — persuade me like a fool to turn myself into a 
wateminn to help my IoihI, and a plague to him, 
down to Scotland ; and instead of going peaceably 
down to the ship at Gravesend, did not he rant 
and bully, and shew his pistols, apd mako me 
land him at Greenwich, where he played some swag- 
gering pnviiks, that helped both him and me into the 
Tower I” 

Aha !” said Uichie, throwing more than !iis 
iisu.*!! wisdom into his looks ; ” so you were tlie 
green-jacketed watennan that rowecFLord Glon- 
varlocfi down the river 1” 

" The more fool 1, that did not souse him in the 
Thames,” said Jenkin ; ** and 1 w.as the lad that 
would not confess one word of who or what 1 w;is, 
though tliey threatened to make me hug tlio Duke 
of Exeter’s daughter.” f 

“ Wha is she, man 1” said Richie ; “ she must he 
an ill-fashioned piece, if you’re so much afraid ol 
her, and slio come of such liigli kin.” 

“ 1 mean the nick — tho ivid:, man,” said Jenkin. 
“ Whci>j were you bred that never heard of the 

1 CLircndon rein.wl«. Unit tlie imnortanco of the 

exeroiso of the citizens was soverely felt b;r the cavalten during 
tlie civil war, notwithstanding the ridicule that had been 
showered iii>on it by the draiiwilc poets of the day. Nothing 
less tlian habitual practice coiit<l, at the battle of Newbury 
and elsewhere, have enabled the Loiidmien lo keep their rankf 
ns pikemcn, in spite nf the repented charge of tlie fiery Frlnor 
lliipcrt and hii ir.iJliini cavaliers. . . „ 

2 A piriirv.lar 8)iix*:cs uf '•:yK, at thp Powpr of T.nn»fm? 
W.1S so 
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Duke of Kxcler’s daughter \ But all the dukes and “ Deti-ay her ! No/* nrplied Riclde ; “ but nris yc 
duchesses in England could have got nothing out in any shape bound to tliia birkio PcppcrcuU, or 
of me — so the ^th came out some otlier way, and Colepcpper, or whatever they call him. tliat ye said 
I was set free. — Home I ran, thinking myself one let him do a robbery en tlie honest gentleman that 
of the cleverest and happiest fellows in tlic ward, is tmvelling to the iiortli, and may be a kindly Scot, 
: And sho — she — -slie wanted to pay me with imivey . for what wc know t” 

, for all my true service! and she spoke so sweetly ] “ Ay— going home with a load of English 

. and so coldly at tlie same time, 1 wished myself • money,” said Jenkiu. ‘‘ But he he who he will, 
in the deepest dungeon of tlie Tower — T wisli they they may rob tlie whole world an they list, for F air: 
iiad racked me to death before 1 heard (his Set>r- , robbed and ruined.** ^ ^ 

■ tisiiman was to chouse me out of my sweetheart !*' ' Hichic filled up his friend’s cup to the brim, and 
* But are ye sure yc liavc lost her !** said insisted that he slunild drink what he called " clean 
. Richie ; “ it sounds sti’ange in my cars that my caup out.** “ This love,** he said, “ is hut a baimly 
! Lord Glenvarloch sliould marry tlie daughter of a matter for a brisk young fellow like yourself, Mas> 
j dealer, tliough tliere are uncouth marriages made tor .Inikin. And if yc must needs have a wliimsy, 
' in London, 1 ’ll allow that." though 1 think it w'ould he safer to venture on a 

I “ Why, 1 tell you thi.s lord was no sooner clear staid womanly body, why, here be as boiuiy lassos 
I of tho Tower, than lie and Master George Hcriot in London «is. this Peg-a- Ramsay. Ye need not 
1 come to make pixiposals for lier, with tlio King’s sigh sae deeply, for it is very true — there is ns 
i assent, and what not ; and fine fair day prospects good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. Now 
; of CSoui't favour for this lord, for he hath not an wherefore .should you, who are as brisk and trig a 
i acre of land.” ' you.ig fellow of your iuclies, as tlio sun needs to 

j ** Well, and what said the uuld watch-maker ?” shine on — whereftiro need you sit moping this way, 
I said Richie ; ** was he not, as might wcel hesceiii ; and not try some hold way to better your fortune ?'* 
, him, ready to Imip out of his skin-case for very I “ I tell you, Master Moniplies,” said Joiikiii, “ ] 
! joy r* * I am as poor as any Scot among you — I have bw)k<* 

j “ lie multiplied six figuivs progressively, and j my indeutnro, and 1 think of running iny country.” 

I i'e|.K>rted the product — flien gave Ins consent.” j “ A-wcll-a-day !” said Richie ; ” but that maunna 

" And what did you do ?'* I be, man — 1 ken weel, by sad experience, that 

** I rushed iiito tho streets,” said the poor lad, • poortith takes away pitli, and the man sits fiill^siill 

^ tvith a burning heart and a biood-sliot eye — and ' that lias a rent in liU bt‘('ek.s.’ But courage, man ; 
. Nvherodid 1 first find myself, but with that beldam, , you have served me heretofore, and 1 w'ill serve 
} Mother Suddlechop — and what did she profMise 1 you now. If yon will but bring me to speech of 
j to me, but to tike the road !” this same Captain, it sliall bo the best day’s work 

I Take the road, iiuiri ? in what sensei” s;iid ' you ever liid.” 


I Richie. 

I « Even a clerk to Saint Nicholas — as a Itigh- 
; wsyman, like Poiiis and Peto, and tlie good fellows 
; in the play — and who think you wois to be my 
I captain f— for she had tho whole out ere I could 
j .«)prakto her — I fancy she took silence for consent, 
and thougiit me damned too iinnlieTably to liavo one 
I thought left tliat savoured of redemption — who was 
to be my captain, but the knave tii.it you .saw me 
cudgel at the oivlinary, when yon waited on Lord 
Glenvarloch, a cowardly, .sliarking, thievish bully 
about town hci*e, .vb.om they call Colepcpper.” 

Colepcpper — umpli — 1 kuow somewhat of 
that smaik,” said Richie ; ** ken ye by ony chance 
where he nfky he heanl of, Master Jeiikin 1 — ye 
wad do mo a sincere service to tell me.” '' 

“ Why, he lives something obscurely,” answcretl 
the apprentice, ^ on account of suspicion of sfimc 
villainy— '1 believe tliat 1ion*id murder in Whitc- 
CriaTB, or some such matter. But I might have 
S heard all about him from Daino Suddlechop, for she 
j spoke of my meeting him at Enfield Chase, with 
; .liome oUier good fellows, to do a robbery on one 
I tliat goes northward witli a store of treasure.” 
j " And you did net agree to tins fine project T’ 
said Moniplies. 

" 1 cnrscHl her for a hng, and came away about 
my business.” answered Jenkin. 

“ Ay, and wliat said she to that, man f Tliat Would 
startle her,” said Richie. 

” Not a w'hit. She laughed, and said she w'a.s in 
jest,” answered Jenkin ; but 1 know tho she- 
^vil*8 jest from her earfiest tro well to bo taken j 
in that way. Rut shf' knows I would never betray 
hor.” 


" I guess where you are, Master Richard — you 
uoul<rsave your countryman’s long purse,” said 
tlciikin. I cannot sec how that should advantage 
me, but I reck not if 1 should bear a hand, 1 luite 
that braggart, th.it bloody-minded, cowardly bully. 
If you can get mo mounted, I care not if I shew 
you where the dame told me 1 should meet Jiini — 
but yon must stand to the risk, for though he is a 
cowanl himself, i know be will have more than one 
, stout fellow with him.” 

** We *11 have a ivorrant, man,” said Richie, '*and 
■ the hue and cry, to boot.” 

Wc will have no such thing,” said Jenkiis, 
if I am to g(> with you. I am not the lad tc 
betray any one to the liannanbeck. You must do 
it by miuiliood if 1 am to go with you. 1 am surom 
to cutter’s law, and will sell no man’s blood.” 

** Awheel,” said Richie, ** a wilful man must have 
his way ; ye must tliink that 1 was bom and bred 
wliero cracked crowns were plenticr than w'hole 
ones. Besidet^ 1 have two noble friends here, Mas* 
ter Lowestoife of tlie Temple, and his cousin 
Master Kingwood, tliat will blitlioly be of so gallant 
a party,” 

” Lowestoife and Ringwood!” said Jenkin ; “tliey 
are both brave gallants — they will be sure com- 
pany. Know you where they are to be found I” 

“ Ay, marry do I,” replied Richie. “ They are 
fast at the canis and dice, till tlie sma’ hours, 1 
warrant tliem.” 

1 Tbb elc^int apeoch raaito hy tlie Bari of J>oog1», called 

Tinman, after being wounded and mode prfEmer at the 
of Hlircwabiiry, where, 

„ . „ •* Hit well toiMmilnit evwrd 

ITimI three Uinm tho ketnliliiniw ofOie Kina.*' 
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are gentleineu of trust and honour,*’ said 
Jenklii, ' and, if tliey advise it, 1 will try the ad- 
• venture. Go, try if you cau bring tliem hitlior, 
I since you have so much to say with them. Wo 
I must not be seen abroad toeetlier. 1 know not 
I how it is, Master Motiiplios,’* continued he, as his 
countenance brightened up, and while, in his turn, 
I l:e filled tlie cu|ki, ‘‘ but I feel iiiy lieai't soinctliing 
I lighter since 1 liavo thought of this matter/’ 

** Thus it is to have counsellors, Master Jeukiu,” 
' safii liichie, ** and truly 1 hope to hear you say 
j tliat your heart is as light as a lavrock’s, and Uiat 
I before you are many days aulder. Never smile 
and sliake your head, but mind what 1 tell you — 

! and bide hero in the meanwhile, till 1 go to seek 
! these gallants. 1 warrant you, cart-ro]tes would not 
I hold Uiein back from such a ploy as 1 shall pro> 
pose to tlicm.” 


CllArXEU XXXVI. 

Tlie thlcvtin liav« bound the true men — Now, could thou 
a>.d 1 rob tho tbievci, and go merrily to Lur.doii. 

JUnry I T. Part I. 

I The sun was high uimn tlie glades of Enfield 
; Chase, and tho deer, with which it then abounded, 
; were seen sportuig in pietuix'squc groujis among 
I the ancient oaks of the forest, when a cavalier, 
and a lady on foot, ai though in riding appaixd, sauu- 
I tered slowly up one of the long alleys which were 
• cut through tho park for the convenience of the 
j hunters. Their only attendant was a page, who, 
! riding a Spanish jeiinct, whicli seemed to bear a 
heavy cloak-bag, followed them at a respectful dis- 
tance. The female, attired iu nil tho fantastic 
Kiiery of the period, witli more than the usual 
quantity of bugles, flounces, and triiniiiiugii, and 
holding her hui of ostrich featlici's in one hand, 
and her ridiiig-inask of black velvet on tiie other, 
! seiuned anxious, by all the little coquetry practised 
; on such occasions, to secure the uutice of her coxn- 
! [tanioii, who soiuetimes heard her prattle without 
I seeming to attend to it, and at other times iiiter- 
i riipted his train of graver I'efleclioiis, to i*cp]y to 
1 her. 

I ** Nay, but, my lord — my lord, yuu walk so fast, 
i vou will leave me behind you. — Nay, 1 will have 
hold of your arm, but how to manage with my 
mask and my fan } Why would you not let me 
bring my wuitiiig-geiitlewonian to follow us, and 
hold my things t But see, 1 will put ray fan in my 
girdle, soh I — and now that 1 have a baud to hold 
you witli, you shall not run away from me.” 

^ Come on, then,” answered the gallant, ** and 
let us walk a|«ace, since you would not be per- 
suaded to stay witli your gentlewoman, as you call 
her, and with tlie rest of the baggage. — You may 
ticrhaps sec thatf tliough, you will not like to sec.” 

She took hold of his ami accordingly ; but as he 
continued to walk at tlie same [lace, she slxortly let 
go her hold, exclaiming tliat he had hurt her hand. 
The cavalier stopped, and looked at the pretty 
hand and arm which she showed him, with excla- 
mations against his cruelty. ** I dare say,” she 
said, baring her wrist and a fuirt of her arm, " it is 
all black and blue to tlio verv elbow.” 

*' I dare say you are a silly little fool,” said tlie 
I wivulicr, carelessly kissing tlie aggrieved ann ; “ it 


is only a pretty incarnate whicli sets oil tlie blue 
veins.” 

” Nay, my lord, now* it is \ on are silly,” an- 
swered the dame; ” but 1 am glad I' cau make you 
speak and hmgh on any terms this morning. 1 am 
sure, if 1 did insist on following you into the forest, 
it was all fur tlie sake of diverting you. I am bet- 
ter com]>auy than your page, 1 trow. — And now, 
tell me, tliesc pretty things with horns, Le tliey not 
deer 1” 

^ Even such they be, Nell^ ,” answered her ue- | 
glcctful attendant. , | 

And what can the great folks do witli so man^ | 
of tliein, forsootli ?” { 

They send ^hem to tlie city, Nell, where wise j 
men make venison ]>uslies of their flesh, and wear | 
their horns fur trophies,” answered Lord Dalgaruo, j 
whom our reader has already iveoguized. ; 

” Nay, now* you laugh at me, my lord,” answered 
his companion ; “ but I know all about venison, 
whatsoever you may think. 1 always tasted it once 
a-ycar w'lien we dined with Mr Deputy,” die con- 
tinued, sadly, as a sense of her degradation stole 
across a mind bewildered with vanity and fully, 

” tliuugli he would nut speak to me now, if we met | 
togctlier in the narrowest lane in t!ic Ward 1” j 

^ I warrant he would nut,” said Lord Dalgaruo, 

“ because thou, Nell, wouldst dash him witli a 
single look; for 1 trust thou hast more spirit tliau 
to &row away words on such a fellow as he 1” 

*• Who, 1 I” said Dame Nelly. ” Nay, 1 scuru 
the proud pi’incox too much lor that. Do you 
know, he made all the folks in the Ward stand 
cap in hand to him, my poor old John Christie 
and all ?” llei'C her recollection began to over- 
flow at her c} es. 

** A plague on } our whimpering,” said Dalgaruo, 
somewhat liarshly. — ‘‘ Nay, ucver look pale for the 
matter, Nell. 1 am not .iiigry with you, you simple 
foul. But what w'ould you have me think, when 
} ou are eternally looking back upon your dungeon 
yonder by the river, which Muclt of pitch and old 
cheese w'orse than a Welshman dv>e!» of uiiiout«, 
and all this when 1 am taking you down to a castle 
as fine as is in Fairy Land 1” * 

" Shall wo be Uiere to-night, my lord 1” said 
Nelly, drying her tears. 

“ To-iiiglit, Nelly 1 — no, nor tills night fort- 
night.” 

** Now, tlie Lord be with us, an^ keep us ! — ! 
But aliall we not go by sea. my lord I — I thought 
every body came fitim Scouaiid by sea. 1 am sui\' 
Lord Gleiivarloch and Richie Moniplics came up by 
sea.” 

” There is a wide dilTcrcnce between coining u]i 
and going down, Nelly,” answered Lonl Dalganw. 

*• And so there is, for certain,” said his simple 
companion. “ But yet 1 think 1 heard people 
^HfaKiiig of going down to Scotland by sea, as 
W'ell as coming up. Are you well a vised of tlie 
way 1 — Do you think it possible we can go by laud, 
my sweet lord r 

« It is but ti viiig, my sweet lady, said Lord 
Dalgarno. ” Mon say England and Scotland are in 
tlio same island, so one would hope there may be 
some riiad betwixt thein by land.” 

1 shall never be able to ride so f;ir,** said tlis 
lady. 

** We will have your saddle stuffed softer/* saiJ 
the lord. ** 1 tell you that yuu shall mew your city 
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«lougli, and ch.'inge from the eatcrpillir of a paJtry • 
lane into Uio buttcrlly of a prince’s garden. You ! 
sliall liavc as many tii'es as there are hours in i 
the day — as many handmaidens as there are days ; 
in Uie week — os many menials as tliere are weeks j 
ill tlie year — and you shall ride a-hunting and { 
liawkiiig with a lord, instead of waiting upon an old j 
ship-eliandlcr, who could do nothing but hawk and ■ 
spit.” i 

** Ay, but will you make me 3'oiir ladv ?*’ «sai*l 
) Dame Nelly. ' j 

“Ay, surely — %vhat else?** replied the lord — j 
“ My lady-love.” | 

“ Ay, but I mean your lady-wife,” s.nid Nelly. ' 
“ Truly, Nell, in that I cannot proniiMO to <d>ligc 
you. A lady-wife,” continued Dalgariiu, “ is a very 
difiereiit thing from a lady-love.” 1 

“ I hcaiHl from Mrs Suddicch.op, wlsom you 
lodged me witli since 1 left poor oUl John f'hri.siii', 
that Lord Gleiivarloch is to inarry David Kanisay \ 
the cloclnnnkL'i' H daughter 3 ” ! 

“There is much betwixt the cup and the lip, i 
Nelly. I wear something about me may break ! 
the bans of that hopeful alliance, before the day is 
much older,” answered Lord Dalgariio. j 

“ W'ell, hut my father was as good a man as old 
Davy ILamsay, and as well to pass in the world, ! 
my lord ; and, tItci*cforc, why should you not mniry 
me ? You have done me harm onough, 1 trow-l 
wherefore should you not do me this justice ?” * 

“ For tw'o good reasons, Nelly. Fate put a ‘ 
husband on you, and the King passed a wife upon 
me,” answcrc<I Lord Dalgarno. 

“ Ay, iny lord,” said Nelly, “ hut tliey remain in 
England, and wc go to Scotland.” 

“ Thy argument is better than Ihou art aware 
of,” said Lord Dalgarno. “ 1 have heard St'ottish 
lawyers say Uic matrimonial tic may be unclasped 
in our happy country by the gentle hand of tlic 
ordinary course of law, w'hereas in England it 0.111 
only be burst by an 'act of Parliament. Well, . 
Nelly, we will look into liiat matter ; and whether 
we get married again or no, we will at least do oiir 
best to get unmarried.” 

“ Shall we indeed, my honey-sweet lord 1 and 
tlien I will think less about John Christie, for he 
will marry agai.., I warrant you, for he is well to 
pass ; and 1 w'ould be glad to think he hail some- 
body to take care of him, as 1 used to do, poor 
loviug old imffk ! He was a kind man, though he was 
a score of years older th.in I ; and I hope and pray ‘ 
ho will never let a young lord cross his honest 
tlircshold again !” 

Here the dame was once more much inclined to ' 
give way to a passion of teai*s ; but Lord Dalgarno 
conjured down tlie emotion, by saying, with some ; 
asperity — “I am weary of these April pessioiva, * 
my pretty mistress, ami 1 think you will do well to , 
preserve your tears for moiuo more pressing occasion. ! 
Who knows wliat turn of fortune may in a few 
minutes call f<r: more of them tlian you can 
render 1” 

“ Goodness, my lonl ! what mean 3'ou by such 
expressions I Jolm dtristie (die kind heart !) used 
to keep no secrets from me, and 1 liope your lord- 
sljp will not hide your counsel from me 3 ” 

“ Sit down beside me on fcliis bank,” said the 
nobleman ; I am bound fer reitmin licre for a 
short space, and if 31 n^eaii be hnt silent, I should 
like to spend a pnrf of it -if consi<!cring how far I j 


can, on tlie present occomon, follow the roapeeiable 
example which you recommend to me.” 

The place at which he stopped was at tliat time 
little more than a mound, parti}* surrounded by a 
ditch, from which it derived tbo name of Cauilet 
Moat. A few hewn stones tliere w’cro, which had 
escaped the fate of many otiiers tliat had been nsed 
in building diiferent lodges in the forest for tlie 
ro3*al kcci>ers. Theso vestiges, just sufTicicut to 
shew that “ here in foi*mer times the baud of mail 
had been,” marked tho ruins of the abode of a oifte 
illustrious but long-fox'gotten family, the Monde- 
vilies, Eai'ls of Essex, to whom Eiineld Cliase aud 
the extensive tloinains adjacent had belonged in 
elder da3's. A wild woodland prospect led Uie eye 
at various points thi*ougli broad and seemingly inter- 
minable alleys, wJiich, meeting at this point as at 
a common centre, diverged from each other as tiiey 
receded, and had, thei'elbre, been selected by Lord 
Dalgarno as the ivndczvous for the combat, wliicli, 
through tho medium of Richie Mouiplics, ho hud 
oih red to his iujuml friend Lord Glcnvarloch, 

“ lie will surely come 1” lie said to himself ; 
“ cowardice was not wont t<i be liis fault — at least 
he was bold enough in the Park. — Perhai>s yonder 
churl may not haVe carried my message t But no — 
he is .1 sturdy* knave — one of those would priz<; 
their master’s honour .ibove tlieir life. — Look to 
thi^ palfrey, Lntin, and see thou let him not loose, 
and cast thy falcon glance down every avenue to 
mark if any one conics. — Buckingham has uiider- 
goiic m3' challenge, hnttlic proud minion pleads thi: 
King’s paltr}' commands for refusing to answer me. 
If 1 can bafHc this Glcnvarloch, or slay him — if 1 
can spoil him of his honour or hU life, I fduill go 
down to Scotland with credit suflicient to gild over 
past mischances. 1 know my dear eoiintr)'mcn — 
they never quarrel witli aii}' one wlio brings tliem 
home either gold or martial glory, much moi'o if lie 
lias Isitli gv>ld and laurels.” 

As he thus reflected, and called to mind tho dis- 
grace which he had suffered, as well as tlie caubos 
he iniagiucd for hating Lorvl Glcnvarloch, his coun- 
tenance altered under the iufluenco of his contend- 
ing emotions, to tho terror of Nelly, who, sitting iin- 
noticed at his feet, and looking anxiously in his 
lace, beheld tho check kindle, the moutli bccouio 
compressed, the eye dilated, and tho whole couiitu- 
iiance expross the desperate and deadly resolution 
of one who awaits an instant and decisive encounter 
with a mortal enemy. The loneliness of tho place, 
the scenery so different from that to which alone 
slie had been accustomed, the dark and sombre air 
which crept so suddenly over tho couiitcnaiico of 
her seducer, his command imposing silence upon 
her, and the apparent strangeness of liis conduct 
in idling away so much time without any obvious 
cause, when a journey of sucli length lay before 
them, brought strange thoughts into her weak bmiii. 
She had read of women, simuced from their inatri- 
monial duties by sorcerers allied to the licllirii 
|)owers, nay, by the Father of Evil liimself, who, 
after conveying his victim into some desert remote 
from human kind, exchanged tlie pleasing i^po 
in which he gained her affections, for all his natural 
horrors. ^ Site chased tliis wild idea away as it 
crowded itself upon her weak and liewildered iina* 
giiiatioii ; yet site might have lived to see it realisuid 
allegorically, if not literally, but for tlie accident 
wiiich presently ibllowcrL 
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1'iie page, whose eyes were remarkably acute, at undaunted Richie immediately arose, however, and 
Iciigtli called out to his master, pointing with his grappled with tlie rufllan with such good-wiU, tliat, 
An^r at the same time down one of the alleys, that Uiough a strong fellow, and though a coward now 
liorscmon were advancing in that direction. Lord rendered desperate, Moniplies got liim under, 
Onlgamo started up, and sliading liis eyes witli his wrenched a long knife from his hand, dealt him a 
hand, gazed eagerly down the ^ley ; when, at tlie desperate stab with his own weapon, and l^pod on 
Name instant, he i*eceivcd a shot, which, grazing his his feet; and, as tlic wounded man struggled lo 
hand, passed right through his brain, and hud him ' follow his example, he struck him upon the head 
a lifeless cor]^ at tlie feet, or ratlier across the i with the butt>end of a muskctooii, which last blow 
la^ of tlie unfortunate victim of his profligacy. The ' proved fatal. 

countenance, whoso varied expression she had been : Bravo,. Richie !’’ cried LowestoffC) who had 

watching for the last five minutes, was convulsed himself engaged at sword-point with one of tho 
for an instant, and tlicii stillcncMl into rigidity for • ruffians, and soon put him to Aight , — ^ Bravo ! why, 
ever. Three ruffians rushed frinii llie brake from ' man, there lies Sin, strnck down like an ox, and 
which the shot had been Ared, ere tlie smoke was | liiif£uity*s tliroat cut like a calf.” 
dispersed. One, with many imprecations, seized “ I know not why you should upbraid me with my 
on tile page ; another on the female, upon whose I np-bringiiig, Master LowestoA'e,” answered Richie, 
cries lie strove by tlio most violent threats to impose , with great compo^ut'e ; but 1 can tell you, the 
hilence ; while the third began to undo the burden shambles is not a bad place fur training one to tliis 
from the ]iage*s horse. But an iiistaut rescue pre- work.” 

vented their availing themselves of the advantage The other Templar now shouted loudly to tliom, 
they had obtained. — ‘<lf ye be men, cimic hither — hero lies Lord 

It may easily be supposed that Richie Moniplies, Dalgaruo, munlcrcd !” 
having secured the assistaiico of the two Templars, Luwestoirc and Richie ran to tho spot, and the 
ready enouch to join in any tiling w'hicli promiseti page took the opportunity, finding himself now 
a fray, with Jin Viii to act as their guide, ha<l set neglected on all hands, to ride oft* in a diffei'ent 
•>ff, g’lllaiitly mounted and well-armed, under the | diivction ; nnd neither he, nor the considerable 
liclief that they would reach Camlet Moat before | sum with which his horse was burdened, was ever 
t!io robheiw, and apprehend them in the fact. They ; lieanl of from iliat moment. 

iiad not calculated tiiat, according to the custom of i The third riiAiun had not waited the attack of 
rohliei'S in other countries, but contrary to that of j the Templar and Jin Via, tho latter of whom had 
the Knglish highwaymen of those days, they meant ! put down old Christie from behind him that he 
lo ensure robbery by previous murder. An accident might ride tlie lighter ; and tho wdiolo five now 
iilso happened to delay them a little while on the stood gazing w'itU horror on the bloody corpse of ! 
road. Ill riding tlii^ugh one of the glades of tlic tlie young nobleman, and the >vi1d sorrow of tlie 
forest, tliey found a man disiiimmted aud sitting fenuile, who tore her hair and shrieked in tho most 
iiiider a ti'cc, groaning with such bitterness of spirit disconsolate luamicr, until her agony was at once 
that LoweNtuAe could not forbear asking if he was checked, or mthcr received a new direction, by tiie 
hurt. In answer, he said he wa.s an unhappy niaii sudden and unexpected appearance of her husband, 
ill pursuit of his wife, who had been earned off by who, fixing on her a cold and severe look, said, in 
a villain; aud as he raised his countenance, the cyc^ a tone siiiteil to his manner — " Ay, woman ! tliou 
of Richie, to his great astonishment, encountered takest on sadly for the loss of thy paramour.” — 
the visage of John Christie. Then, looking on' the bloody corpse of him frain 

" For the Almighty’s s&ke, help me, Master whom he had received so deep an injury, ho re- 
Moniplies I” lie said ; “ I have lo.ariied my wife is pcated tho solemn wonls of Scripfiirc, — “ ‘ Veii- 
hiit a short mile before, wiUi tiiat black villain geance is mine, saitli the Lord, and I will repay 
Lord Dalganio.” it.’ — 1, whom thou liast injured, will be first to 

Have him forward by all means,” said Lowe- render thee the decent offices due to tho dead.” 
stoflTe; a ^second Orpheus seeking his Kurydioe ! So saying, he covered tlio dead body with his 
— Have him forward — we will save Lord Dal- cloak, and then looking on it for a nvmcnt, seemed 
game’s purse, aud ease him of liis mistress — Have to reflect on what he had next to perform. As the 
him with us, were it but for the variety of the ad- eye of the injured man slowly passcHl frrim tiic body 
venture. 1 owo his lordship a grudge for rooking of tho seducer to the {lartuer and victim of his 
me. Wo have ten minutes good.” crime, who had sunk down to his feet, whicli she 

But it is dangerous to calculate closely in matters cias|)cd without venturing to look up, his features, 
nf life and doatii. In all probability the minute or naturally coarse aud saluriiine, assumed a dignity of 
two which was lost in mounting John Christie be- expression which overawed the young Ten^lm, 
hind one of their pai*ty, might have saved Lord and repulsed tite officious forwardness of Richie 
Dalgaruo from his fato. Thus liis criminal amour Moniplies, who was at first eager to liave tiirust in 
became tlia indirect cause of liis losing his life ; his advice and opinion. Kneel not to me, 
and thus “our pleasant vices arc nuide tlie whips he said, “ but kneel to tho God thou hast oneuded. 

Co scourge us.” more tiian thou coiildst offend such anotiier worm 

The riders arrived on the field at full gallop tiie as thyself. How often have I told thee, when tliou 
moment after the sliot was fiM ; and Ricliio, who wert’at the gayest and tiic light^t, that prmegoetii 
had his own reasons for attaching himself to Cole- beforo destruction, and a haughty spint before^ a 
iwpper, who was bustling to untie the portmanteau fall I Vanity brought folly, and folly brought eui, 
from tiie page’s saddle, puslied against him wdtii and sin liatii brought deatli, his original companion, 
sudh violeuco as to overthrow him, his own horse Thou must needs leave duly, and decency, and 
at the same time stumbling and dismounting his domestic love, to revel it gaily with tiie wiM and 
•idcr, who w'as nono of the fiwt equestrians. The with the wicked; and there thou he^t, liki* a cnish^J 
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i woruL, beside tltc lifelcsa body of tliy pant- surprise, (indeed to his loss, fur ho had wa;;ored to 

I mour. Th(*u hast done me mucli wron<; — disho- p!»‘ce8 that he would doUiOstlcate bimsiMf in the 
I noui*c«? mo among friends — driven isretlit from my family,) he found the good wil*, mS u was called, 
hoit.*^ .cud iwaco iruin my iiresido — But thou wert of die shop, was sold, die stock auctioned, and die 
( my tii-st and only love, and 1 will not ace thee an late proprietor and his wife ^me, no one knew 
j utter casULwiiy, if it lies with me to pi*evciit it. — whither. The prevailing buliof was, diat diey had 
Geiuleraen, 1 render ye such thanks as a broken- emigrated to one of Uie new settlements in : 
hearted man can give. — Richard, commend me to America. 

your honourable master. — 1 added gall to the bit- Lady Dalgai'iio received tbc news of her un- ! 
tcnicss of bis atnictioii, but 1 was dcluiled. — Rise worthy husband’s death with a variety of emotii|iis j 
! up, w'oman, and follow me.” among wliich, horror that he should Itavo been cut | 

lie raised her up by the arm. while, with stream- utf in die middle career of his profligacy, was the | 
ing eyes, and bitter sobs, she endeavoured to ex])n.*ss most proiiiincut. 'I'lie incident greatly deepened ! 
lunr penitence. She kept her liaiids spread over her her melancholy, and iiijuix^d her health, already ' 
luce, yet suffered him to loud her away ; and it siiakcn by previous circumstances. Kepossossed | 
j was only os diey turned around a brake wliicli con- of her own fortune hy her husband’s death, slio wasi ; 

ccaled the scene they had left, tiiat slie turned back, anxious to do justice to Loixl Glenvarloeli, by | 

; and casting one wild and linrried glance towards tivating for the recovery of the inortgago. Bnl i 
the corpse of Dalgarno, uttered a shriek, and cling- the scrivener, having taken fright at the late event-', | 
i ing to her husband’s arm, exclaimed wildh', — had left the city and absconded, so that it was iitio j 
' Save me — save me \ They have murdered possible to discover into whoso hands the jmpers | 
, him !” liad now passed. Riehanl Moniplics was silent, 

I^nvcstoffc WAS much moved by what he had for his own reasons ; the Templars, who had wit< 

; witnessed ; but be was ashamed, as a town gaUunt, iicsscd the iraiisuctiuii, kept the secixtut his request, 

• of his 'Owu unfashionable emotion, and did a force and it was univcraally believed that tlie scrivener 

, (o his feelings when he exclaimed, — *'Ay, lot hail carried off Die writings along with him. Wei 
I them go — the kind-hearted, believing, forgiving may here observe, tliat feat's similar to tlinso of tbt' j 
husband — the liberal accommodating spouse. Oli, sci'ivencr fi*04*d London for ever Ironi the preseiico j 
t what a generous creature is your true London hus- of Dame Siiddlechop, who ended her caixer in tin | 

• band ! — Horns liath he, but, tame as a fatted ox, i linsp-hautf (viz. Bridewell,) of Amsterdam. ! 

be goreth not. 1 should like to see her when she | The stout old Lord lluminglcn, with a liaughty 

. has exchanged her mask and riding-beaver for her i carriage and unmoistened eye, accompanied the 
: peaked hat and miifller. We will visit them at { fuuenil procession of his only sou to ita last abode ; 

i’aurs Wharf, coz — it will be a conveiiiont ac- and perhaps tlie single tear wliich fell at length 
; quaintauce.** ; upon the coffin, was given less to tlie fate of the 

** You liad better think of catching the gipsy ; individual, tlian to tlie extinction of the last male • 
^ thief, Lutin,” said Richie Mouiplica ; ** for, by my j of his ancient race. '• 

faith, he is off with his master’s baggage and the I 

I siller/* ! 

! A keeper, with his asMistaiits, and several oilier i 

j pci-aoos, had now come to the spot, and made hue ' CIIAI’TER XXXVH. 

• and cry after Lutin, but iu vain. To their custody ; I 

die Templars surrendered the dead bodies, and after Jacques. Tb»*re l», twre, another fliwl toward, and these 

joiiiR Uinnigh some fcnmU inveBtigation, Uicy re- I SSJSiSI""''**® ! 

! turned, with Richard and Vinoent to London, wbere AirouUktU. ' 

i they received great applause for their gallantry. — 

^ Viiiceni’s errors ere easily expiated, in considcra- Tair. fashion of such imiTativcs as the present, 

; tion of his having been the means of breaking up changes like othqr cartlily things. Time was that 
j this band of villains ; and there is some reason to tlie tale-teller was obliged to wiiid U)) his story by n 
i think, tiiat wls,t would have diminished tlie credit circiimstantial description of the wedding, bedding, 

' of Uie action in other instances, rather added to it and tlirowing the stocking, as the grand catastroplio 
! iu the actual circumstances, namely, that they came to which, through so many circumstaiicea of doubt 
too late to save Lord Dalgarno. ” and difficulty, he had at length happily conducted 

George Heriot, who suspected how matters stood his hero and licroine. Not a circumstance was tlicn 
with Vincent, requested and obtained permission omitted, from the manly ardour of the bridegrooin, 
fiTHn ills master to send tlie poor young fellow on and tlie modest bhislies of the bride, to the parson’s 
' an important piece of business to Paris. We are new surplice, and tlie silk tabinet maiitua of tlie 
nimble to trace his fate farther, but believe it was bridesmaid. But such descriptions ai'C now dis- 
' prosperous, and tiiat he entei^ into an advan- carded, for tlie same ixmsoii, T suppose, that public 
tageous partnership with his fellow-apprentice, upon marriages are no longer fashionable, and that, in- 
I oM Davy Ramsay .retiring from busiiiess, in conse- stead of calling together their friends to a feast and 
I quence of his daugliter’s marriage. That eraiiieut a dance, tlie happy couple dope in a solitary {Mist- 
; antiquary, Dr Dryasdust^ is possessed of an antique chaise, as secretly as if they meant to go to Gretna- 
I watch, with a silver dial-plate, tlie mainspring lieirig Green, or to do worse. 1 am not ungrateful for 
I a piece of catgut instead of a chain, which bears a dian^ which ^ saves an author the trouble ul 
I tjte names of Vincent and Tunstoll, ilemory-Mo- attempting in vain to give a now colour to the 
j nitors. commonplace description of such matters ; but^ 

I Master l^'veacoffe failed net to vindicate his notwithstanding, ] find myself forced upon it hi 
I cliaractor as a mao of gaiety, hf inquiring after Hie uresent instance, as eireumstanees aomolinies 
: John Christie and I>ame^ Nelly ; but greatly to liis i compel a stranger to make use dfan old road which 
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ia«t been for some time shut up. Ttie experienced 
reader may Imve already remarked^ that tiio last 
chapter was emplo}'ed in sweeping out of the way 
; all t)ie uniiccessai^’ and less interesting ciiaracters, 
I iliat I might cli^ar tlie floor for a blithe bridal. 

I n trutliy it would be unpardonable to pass orer 
! iffghtly what so deeply interested our principal 
personage, King James. Tliat learned and good- 
iiumoured monarch made no groat figure in the 
politics of Europe ; but then, to make amends, he 
was prodigiously busy, when he could find a fair 
j opportunity of intermeddling wiili tlie private aflkii*s 
; of his loving siibjccts ; and tlie approaching mar- 
. riago of Lord Glciivarloch was matter of great in- 
terest to him. He had been much struck (that is, 
for him, who was not very accessible m such eiiio- 
tious) with tlie beauty and cinbaiTassmcnt of the 
pretty Pcg-a-llumsay, as he called her, when he 
iirst saw her, and lie glorified himself greatly on 
die acuteness which ho had displayed in detecting 
. her disguise, and in carrying through tlie whole 
j inquiry which took place in consequence of it. 

He laboured for several weeks, while the court- 
I I hip was ill progress, with his own royal eyes, so 
:i8 well-nigh to wear out, ho decla]*ed, a pair of her 
father’s best barnaclos, in searching through old 
I books and docutnents, for the purpose of esia- 
blisliiiig the bride's pretensions to a noble, though 
; remote descent, and thereby remove the only objec- 
tioii which envy might conceive against the matcli. 

I In his own opinion, at least, he was eminently 
Micocssful; for, when Sir Aluiigo Malagrowther 
one day, in the presence-chamber, took upon him 
to grieve bitterly for the bride’s lack of pedigree, 
\he monarch cut liim short with, ** Yo may save 
four giief for your ain next occasions, Sir Mungo; 
lor, by our royal saiil, we will upbauid her father, 
Ihivy Ramsay, to be a gentleman of nine descents, 

; wluise great gude-sire came of tlie auld inai'tial 
j Block of tlie House of Oalwolsoy, than whom better 
I men never did, and better never will, draw sword 
! for King and country. Heard ye * never of Sir 
1 William Ramsay of Dalwolsey, man, of whom John 
I 1* ordoun saith, — * Uo was UHieothuimus, nobUif- 
i xhmiM V — His castle stands to witness for itscll, 

: not three miles from Dalkeith, man, and within a 
j mile of Bannock^gg. Ihivy Ilameay came of that 
I auld and honoured stock, and I trust he liatli not 
i derogated from his ancestors by his present craft. 
J They all wrought wi’ steel, 'man ; only the auld 
knights drilled holes wi’ their swords in their ene- 
mies’ con^ts, and he saws nicks in his brdss wheels. 
And 1 hope k is aa honourable to give eyes to the 
blind as to slasli tliem out of the head of tliose'”that 
see, and to shew us how to value our time as it 
passes, as to fling it away in drinking, brawling, 
spoor-splintering, and sudi-like unchristian doings. 
And you maun understand, tliat Davy Ramsay is 
no mechanic, but follows a liberal art, wliicli ap- 
proaclieth almost to tlie act of a creating a living 
being, scoing it may be said of a watdi, as Claudius 
; iuiitlt of the sphere of Arciiimedes, the Syracusan — 

{ ** IneluMs varlli famiilatur spiritus 

I r.t vivitin certia motibiu urgetopui." 

** Your Majesty had best give auld Dan^ a coat- 
: of nnns, as wcU as a pedigree,” said Sir Mungo. 

It’s done, or ye bade, Sir Mungo,” sail the 
• King ; ** and J trust we, who are the fountain of 
; all onrthly 1iononi*,'are free to spirt a few drops of 


it oil one so near our person, without oflei^ee lo tlic j 
Knight of Castle Giruigo. VVe have already spoken i 
with the learned men of tlie Herald’s College, ami ' 
we propose to grant him an augmented coat-^f- 
arms, being his |)ateriial coat, diargcd with Uie ! 
crown-wdieel of a watch in cliief, for a differencis ; ; 
and we purpose to add Time and Eternity, for sup- , 
porters, as soon as the Garter Kiiig-at-Anns shall I 
be able to devise how Eternity is to ^e repre- 
sented.” 

“ I would make him twice as muckle as Time,” ' 
said Arcliio Armsti'ong, the Court fool, who chanced 
to bo present when the King stated this dilemma. 

« Peace, man — ye sball be whippet,” said the 
King, in return for tliis hint ; ” and you, my liege 
subjects of England, may w'eei take a hint from 
what we liave said, and not be in such a hurry to 
laugh at our Scottish pedigrees, tliough they be 
somcwliat long derived, and diiticuU to be deduced. 
Ye see that a inau of right gentle olood may, for 
a season, lay by his gentry, and yet kcii whare to 
find it, wlicii he lias occabioii for it It w'ould be 
as unseemly for a j^ackmaii, or |)cdlar, as ye call a 
travelling-merchant, wbilk is a trade to which our 
native subjects of Scotland are specially addicted, 
to be blazing bis genealogy in the faces of thase to 
whom lie sells a bawbee’s worth of ribbon, as it 
would be to him to have a beaver on his bead, and 
a rapier by his side, w'licn the pack was on his 
slioiildei's. Na. ua — he liings his sword on tlie 
cWk, lays bis beaver on the shelf, puts his pedigree 
into his pocket, and gangs as douuely and caiiiiily 
about bis pedling craft its if his blood was iiae 
bettor than ditch-water; but let our pedlar be i 
transformed, as I liave keiid it happen iiiair tlian | 
ance, into a betn thriving merchant, then ye shall 
have a transformation, my lords, 

* la i:ova fort aniiiiuB miitalns dioere funnaB — ' 

Out he pulls bis pedigree, on be buckles liis sword, 
gives bis beaver a brusli, and cocks it in the face i 
of all creation. We mention these things at the | 
mair Iciigtli, because we would have you all to know, | 
tliat it is not without due consideiatiion of the j 
circumstances of all parties, tliat we design, in a | 
small and private way, to lionour witli our own | 
royal presence tlio maiTiage of Lord Glenvarlocli | 
wiUi Margaret Rains;iy, daughter and heiress of j 
David Ramsay, our Jioitiloger, and a cadet only j 
thrice removed from the ancient hoose of Dalwol- i 
eey. We are grieved we cannot have the presence 
of the noble Chief of tliat House at the ceremony; 
but wdiere tliei*o is honour to be won abroad, tlie 
Lord ]>alwolscy is seldom to be found at liome. 

fuHs dirf, ct erit . — Jingling Geordic, as yc stand 
lo tlie cost of the marriage-feast, we look for g«Kid 
cheer.” 

Hcriot bowed, as in duty bound. Jn fact, tlie 
King, who w'as a great politician about trifles, liad 
]nauceu\Tcd greatly on this occasi»»ii, and had con- 
trived to gel the Prince and iiuckiiighiun des- 
patched on an i*xpe<iiiioii to Newmarket, in order 
that ho might find an opportunity in tlioir absence 
of indulging himself in his own gossiping, coifteriNy 
habits, which w'ere distasteful to Charles, whoso 
temper iucliiicd to formality, and witli which even 
the favourite, of late, h ad not thought it wo rtli 

1 C*l)ttuctr dicre iauotliiiiB r.ew bui vrltai it ItaiWo 
old. Tlie iwicr has the original of an anecdote wliieb h«« ; 

since been fathered on a Scoulsli Chief of our own time. 
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while to seem to sympathize. When tlio levee was 
dismissed, Sir Mungo Malagrowther seized upon 
Che worthy citizen in tiio court^yard of the Palace, 
and detained him, in spite of all his efforts, for the 
purpose of subjecting him to tlie following scru- 
tiny:-— 

“ f^is is a sair job on you, Master George — 
the King must have had litUe consideration — this 
will cost you a bonny penny, this wedding-dinner !'* 

“ It will not bre^ mo. Sir Mungo,” answered 
Hcriot ; ” the King hath a right to see the table 
which his bonnty hatli supplied for years well 
covered for a single day.'* 

“ Vera true, vera true — we *11 have a* to pay, I 
doubt, less or mair — a sort of pniiiy-wcdding it 
will prove, where all men contribute to the young 
folk’s maintenance, that they may not have just 
four bare legs in a bed thcgethcr. What do ^ou 
purpose to give, Master George ? — we begin with 
tlie city when money is in question.” * 

“Only a trifle, Sir Mun^ — I give my god- 
daughter the niarriagc-riiig ; it is a curious jewel 

— I bought it in Italy ; it belonged to Cosmo dc 
Medici. Tho bride will not need my help — she 
has an estate w'hich belonged to her maternal 
grandfather.” 

“Tho auld soap-boiler,” said Sir Mungo; “it 
will need some of his suds to scour tlie blot out of 
the Glenvarloch shield — I have heard that estate 
was no great things.” 

“ It is as good as some posts at Court, Sir Mungo, 
which are coveted by persons of high qiuiUty,” 
replied George Ilcriot. 

“ Court favotir, said ye 1 Court favour. Master 
Hcriot I** replied Sir Mungo, choosing tlien to use 
his malady of misapprehension ; “ Moonshine in 
water, poor thing, if is all she is to be tochcred 
with — 1 am truly solicitous about them.” 

“ 1 will let you into a secret,” said the citizen, 
“which will relieve your tender anxiety. Tho 
dowager Lady Dalganio gives a cuinpctcnt fortune 
to the bride, and settles tlio rest of her estate upon 
her nephew the bridegroom.’* 

“Ay, say ye sael” said Sir Mungo, “just to 
sliew her regard to her husband tliat is in the tomb 

— lucky tliat her nephew did not send him tliere; 
it was a strange a iry that death of poor Lord Dal- 
gamo — some folk think tlie poor gentleman had 
much wrong. Little good comes of marrying the 
daughter of tlft liouse you are at feud with ; indeed, 
it was less poor Dalganio’s fault, tlian theirs th.at 
forced the match on niin ; but 1 am glad the young 
folks are to liavo something to live on, come how it 
like, whether by charity or inheritance. But if tho 
Lady Dalgamo were to sell all she has, even to her 
very wylie-coa^ she canna gie them back the fair 
Castle of Glenvarloch* — Uiat is lost and gane — lost 
and nne.” 

“ft is but too true,” said George Hcriot; “we 
cannot diseover what has become of the villain 
Andrew Skurliewhitter, or what Lord Dalgamo 
has done with the mortgage.” 

“ Assigned it away to some one, that his wife 
might not get it ai’ter he was gano ; it would have 

* The pttiny-wrJdtng of the fleoto. now dinned even amonz 
me lowmt Tsnki, m £ pecirilw epeehs of mcniMnaking, at 
wlileh, if the wedded iislr were popnler. the gUMti who con. 
yened, ecmtrilnited coniidersbie mihm wider pretence of paying 
fw tiM bridal feitlvtty, tgt ju (g Ml ihi uiarried foUi 

afloat in the world. 


disturbed him in his grave, to think Glenvarloch 
should get that land back agun,” said Sir Mungo ; 

“ ^pend on it, he will have ta’en sure measures to 
keep that noble lordsliip out of her grips or het 
nevoy's either.” 

“Indeed it is but too probable, Sir Mungo,” 
said Master Heriot ; “ but as I am obliged to ip 
and look after many things in consequence of this 
ceremony, I must Iciivo you to comfort yourself 
witli tlio reflection.” 

“ The bride-day, you say, is to be on tho thirtieth 
of the instiint month {” said Sir Mungo, holloing 
after tlie citizen ; “ I will bo with yon in the hour 
of cause.” 

“The King invites the guests,” said George 
Heriot, without turning back. 

“ The base-bom, ill-bred mcelianic !” soliloquized 
Sir Mungo, “ if it were not tho odd score of pounds ! 
he lent me last week, I w'ould teach him how to { 
bear himself to a man of quality ! But 1 will he at 
tlio bridal banquet in spite of liiiii.” 

I?ir Mungo contrived to get invited, or com- 
manded, to attend on tlie bridal acco]^ingly, at 
which there were hut few persons present; fur 
James, on such occasions, preferred a snug pri 
vacy, which gave him lib^y to lay aside tliu eii- { 
cumbranco, as he felt it to be, of his regal dignity, i 
The company was very small, and indeed there | 
were at least two persons absent whoso preseuco | 
might have been expected. The first of these was > 
the Lady Dalgamo, the ntato of whose health, as \ 
well as the recent death of her husband, precluded ! 
her attendance on tho ceremony. Tho otlier absen- | 
tee was Richie Moniplies, whose conduct for some , 
time pa.st had been exU*cmely mysterious. Regu- 
lating' his attendance on Lord Glenvarloch cntimlj^ I 
according to his own will and pleasure, he had, I 
ever since the rencounter in Enfield Chase, ap- { 
peared regularly at his bedside in tlio morning, to | 
assist him tu dress, and at his wardrobe in tho ) 
evening. Tlie rest of tiie day he disposed of at his ; 
own pleasure, without control from his lord, who j 
had now a complete establiriimcut of attendants. . 
Yet he was somewhat curious to know how tho fellow , 
disposed of so much of his time ; but on this subject 
Richie shewed no desire to be communicative. 

On tlie morning of the bridal-day, Richie was par- 
ticularly attentive in doing all a valct-de-chambro 
could, BO as to set off to advantage tlie verv liaiid- 
Boino figure of his master ; and when he had ar- 
ranged his dress with tlie utmost exactness, and 
put to his long curled locks wliat he called “ the 
finishing touch of the redding-kaim,” he gravely 
kneried down, kissed his hand, and l^e him fare- 
well, saying that lie humbly craved leave to dis- 
cliargc nimsclf of his lordship’s service. 

“ Why, what humour is this ?” said Lord Glen- 
varloch ; “ if you mean to discharge yourself of my 
service, Richie, I suppose you intend to enter my 
wife’s 1” 

“ I wisli her good ladyship that shall soon be, 
and your good lordship, the blesrings of as good a 
servant as myself, in Heaven’s good time,” said i 
Richie; “but fate hath so ordained it, that I can 
henceforth only be your servant in the way of 
friendly courtesy.” 

“ Well, Ricliie,” said tho young lord, “ if you 
ara tired of service, we will seek some better pro- ; 
vision for you ; but you will wait on mo to the I 
church, and partake of tlie bridal dinner I 
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Under favour, iny lord,” answered Richie, " I ; 
must remind you of our covenajit, having presently 
some pressing buBiness of mine own, wiiilk will 
detain me during the ceremony; but 1 will not 
fail to prie Master George’s good cheer, in respect 
he lias made very costly fare, whilk it would be un- 
thankful not to partake of.” 

** Do as you list,” answered Lord Glcnvarloch ; 
and having bestowed a passing thought on tho 
whimsical and pragmatical disposition of his fol- 
Idwer, he dismissed tho subject for otliers better 
suited to the day. 

The reader must hincy tho r.cattcred flowers 
which strewed tho patli of tlio happy couplo to 
church — the loud niusie which accompanied tho 
procession-^ tho marriage service performed by 
a llishop — tho King, w'lio met them at Saint 
Paurs, giving away the bride, — to the great relief 
of her father, who had thus time, during tho cere- 
mony, to calculate the just quotient to bo laid on 
tlie pinion of report in a time-piece which he was 
then putting together. 

When the ceremony was finished, tlie company 
were transported in the royal carriages to George 
Ueriot’s, where a splendid collation was provided 
for the marria^-guesta in the Foljambe apai’t- 
inents. The King no sooner found himself in this 
Sling retreat, than, casting from him his sword 
and belt with such haste as if tliey burnt his fiii- 
gers, and flinging his plumed hat on the table, as 
who should say, Lie there, authority ! he swallowed 
a hearty cup of wine to the happiness of tlie mar- 
ried couple, and began to amble about the room, 
mumping, laughing, and cracking jests, neither the 
wittiest nor tho must delicate, but accompanied and 
applauded by shouts of his own mirth, in order to 
encourage that of tho company. Whilst his Ma- 
jesty was in tlie midst of this ^y humour, and a 
call to the banquet was anxiously expected, a 
servant whispered Master Ileriot forth of tlie 
apartment. When he re-entered, he walked up to 
the King, and, in his turn, whispered sometliing, at 
which James started. 

” Ho is not wanting his siller 1” said the King, 
cliortly and sharply. 

By no means, my liege,” answered Hcriot. 
” 1 1 is a subject he states himself ns quite indiffe- 
rent about, so long os it can pleasure your Ma- 
jesty.” 

** Body of UR, m.in !” said the King, it is the 
speech of a true man and a loving subject, and wo 
will grace him occortlingly — what though he be 
but a carle — a twopenny cat may look at a king. 

! Swith, man! havo him — pandite forc$, — Moni- 
plics ? — They should liaiti called the chiold Mony- 
pennics, though 1 sail warrant you English tliiuk 
we havo not such a name in Scotland.” 

" It Is an ancient and iionourablo stock, the 
Monypenuies,” said Sir MunTO Malagrow^er; 

tlio only loss tliere are sae row of the name.” 

^ Tho family seems to increase among your 
countiymen. Sir Mungo,” said Master Lowestoffe, 
whom Lord Glenvorlodi had invited to be pre- 
sent, ” since his Majesty’s happy accession brought 
so many of you here.” 

” Right, sir — right,” smd Sir Mungo, nodding 
and looking at George Heiiot ; Uien have some 
of ourselves been tlio better of that great blessing 
to tho English nation.” 

As he spoko; the door flow open, and in entered^ 


to (he astonishment of Lord (ilcnvarlocli, his late 
serving-man, Richie Moiiiplies, now sumptuously, 
nay, goxmusly, attired iu a superb brocaded suil^ 
and leamng iu his hand the tall, thin, withered, 
somewhat distorted form of Martha Trapbois, 
arrayed in a complete dress of black velvet, which 
suited so strangely witli the pallid and severe 
melancholy of her countenance, that tlie King liim- 
self exclaimed, iu some perturbation, " What tho 
detl has the fallow brought us here \ Body of our 
regal selves ! it is a coi*pBe that has run off widi the 
mort-cloth !” 

"May I sifilicntc your Majesty to be gracious 
unto her?” said Richie; "being that she is, in 
respect of tliis moniing’s wark, my aln wedded 
w ife, Mrs Martha Moniplics by name.” 

" Saul of uur body, man ! but slie looks won- 
drous grim,” answered King James. " Art thou 
sure she has not been in her time maid of honour 
to Quecu Mary, our kinswoman, of red-hot 
memory 1” 

" 1 am sure, an it lil:e your Majesty, that she has 
brought mo fifty thousand pounds of good siller 
and TOtter ; and that has enabled mo to pleasure 
your Majesty and other folk.” 

" Ye need have said naething about that, man,” 
said the King ; " we ken our obligations iu that sma’ 
matter, and wo are glail this rudas spouse of tliine, 
hatli bestowed her treasure on ane w’ha kens to 
ut it to the profit of his King and country. — But 
ow Hie dcil did ye come by her, man?” 

" In the auld Sottish fashion, my liej;e. She is 
the captive of my bow and iny spear,” answered 
Moniplics. "There was a convention that she 
should w*ed mo when 1 avenged her father’s deatli 
— so I slew and took possession.” 

" It is the daughter of old Trapbois, who has 
been missed so long,” said Lowestoffe. — " Where 
the devil could voii mew her up so closely, friend 
Richie?” 

" Master Richard, if it he your will,” answered 
Richie, " or Master Ricliard Moniplics, if you like 
it better. For mewing of her up, 1 found her a 
shelter, in all honour and safety, under the roof of 
an honest countryman of my own — and for secrecy, 
it was a point of prudence, when wantons like you 
wrere abioad. Master Low'cstoffc,” 

There w'as a laugh at Richie’s magnanimous re- 
ply, on tlie part of every one but liis bride, who 
made to him a signal of impatience,^nd said, with 
her usual brevity and sternness, — " Peace, peace. 
1 pray vou, peace. Let us do that which we came 
fur.” So saying, she took out a bundle of parch- 
ments, and delivering them to Lord Glcnvarloch, 
she said aloud, — “ I take this royal presence, and 
all here, to witness, that I restore the ransomed 
lordship of Glenvnrlocli to the right owner, as free 
as ever it was held by any of his ancestors.” 

" I witnessed the redemptlou of tlie mortgage,’ 
said Lowestoffe ; "but I little dreamt by whom it 
had been redeemed.” 

" No need ye should,” said Richie ; " tliere would 
have been small wisdom in crying roast-meat.” 

" Peace,” said his bride, " once more. — Tliis 
pnpefr,” she continued, delivering another to Lord 
Glcnvarloch, " is also your property — take but 
spare me tlie question how it came into my cus- 
tody.” 

the ICing had bustled forward beside. Lord Glen- 
varlodi, and fixing an eager eye on the writizigr 
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ciclaiinciLl — *M$(Kly of uuraclvoa, it is our royal snappios his fingers^ Lord Glenvarloclii what 6a>. 
bign-mamial for tlie money whicli was so long out you to Mistress Moniplies, this bonny bride, tliai 
«>f sight ! — How cauio you by it. Mistress Bride T* has brought you back your fiiUier’s estate on your 
“ It is .*1 secret,” said Martha dryly. bridal day 1” 

“ A secret which my tongue shall never uttei*,” “ Let him say jiotliiiig, iny liege,” said Martha ; 
jaid lliohie, resolutely,— ‘‘unless tho King com* “ that will best suit his feelings and mine.” 

01.111(13 luc on my allegiance.” “ There is redemption-money, at the least, to be 

I do — 1 do command you,” said James, tn'in- repaid,” said Lord Olenvarloch ; “in tli.at I cannot ; 
bilng and stammering with the impatient curiosity remain debtor.” 
t of a gossip; while Sir Mungo, with more malicious *' We will speak of it hereafter,” said Martlia; 

I anxiety to get at the bottom of the mystery, stooped “ my debtor you cannot be.” And she shut Her 
I his long thin form forward Hk j a bent fisliing-mh mouth as if determin(;d to say notliing more on the 
I ^aised his thin gmy locks from iiis oar, and curved subject. 

I his hand behind it to collect every vibration of the Sir Mungo, however, resolved not to part witli 
i expected intelligence. Martlia in tlie moantiiiic the topic, and availing himself of tlie freedom ol 
I frowned most ominuiisly on Richie, who went on the moment, said to liichie — “A queer story tliat 
i uudauntedly to inform the King, “ Uta; ais deceased of your father-in-law, honest man ; mctiiiuks your 
I father-in-Law, a good careful man . i the main, bride thanked you little for ripping it up.” 

had a touch of worldly wisdom about him, tliat “ 1 make it a rule, Sir Mungo,” replied Richie, 

; at times marred tlie u;»rightiiess of his walk ; he ” alw*ays to speak any evil 1 know about iny iiuuLly 
j liked to dabble aincng his neighbour’s gear, and myself, having observed, that if 1 do not,'it is sore , 
j some of it wouhl at times stick to his Angers in to be told by ither folks.” | 

J the handling.” ” But, Richie,” said Sir Mungo, “ It seems to ' 

! “ For shame, man, for shame !” said Martlia ; me that this bride of yours is like to be master | 

I “ since the infamy of the deed must be told, be it at and mnir iu the conjugal state.” > 

j least bricily — Yes, my lord,” she added, addressing “ If she abides by words, Sir Mungo,” answered i 

• Hlenvarloch, “the piece of gold W'as not the s^ile Richie, “1 Uiauk Heaven I can bo as deaf as any ; 
; liait which brought the miserable old man to your one ; and if she comes to diinm, T have twa hand-j : 

chamber tliat dreadful night — his object, and lie to paifc her with.” 

accomplished it, was to purloin this paper. The “ Weel said, Ricliic, again,” said the King ; you • 
wretched scrivener was with him that morning, have gotten it on baith haffits. Sir Mungo. — Troth, 

. and, 1 doubt not, urged the doting old man to this Mistress Bride, for a fulc, your gudeman has a 
; villainy, to olTer another bar to the ransom of your pretty turn of wit.” 

i sstate. If there was a yet more powerful agent at “ There are fools, sire,” replied she, “ who have | 
I the bottom of the conspiracy, God forgive it to him wit, and fools who have courage — ay, and fools > 
' at this moment, for ho is now where tlie crime must wJio have learning, and are great fools notwith- i 

! be answered 1” standing. — I chose this man because he was my j 

, “Amen!” said Lord GhMivarloch, and it wat- 
! echoed by all present. 

! “Fop my father,” continued she, with her stern 
I feature^ (witched by an iuvoiunhivy and coiivuImvo 
I movement, “his guilt and folly cost him his life; 

I and iny belief is constant, that the wretch, who 
j coniiselled him that morning to purloin the papier, “ And that is ?ae sensibly said,” replied the King, 

• left open the window for the entrance of the imir- “ liiat by my wuil, I’ll try whether 1 canna^mako 

j derers.” him better. Kneel dow'ii, Richie — somebody lend 

! Every body wa** silent for an instant; the King me a rapier — yours, Mr Laiigstaff ; ( that's a brave ■ 

1 was first to speak, cominaiidiug search instantly to name for a lawyer ,) — yo need not fiasli it out that . 

i bo made for the guilty scrivener. Victor,^* he gate, Templar fashion, as if yc weiu about to pink ! 
j sonchided, — enput uhnvhUtt—infclWi a bailiff I” 

I iutpendite arbon** He took the drawn sword, ami with averted eyes, 

Lowestofic answered witli due resjieot, that tlie for it was a sight he loved not to look on, endca- 
I erivener had absconded at tho time of Lnrd Dai- voured to lay il on Richie’s shoulder, but nearly 
- gamo’s murder, and had not boon heard of since. stuck it into his eye. Richie, starting bach at 
I “ Let biin be sought for,” said the King. “ And tempted to rise, but was held down by Lowestofie, 
j -low let 08 change the discourse — these stories mko while Sir Mungo, guiding tho royal weapon, tlie 
I inc’ff very blood grew, and arc altogether unfit for honour-bestowing blow was given and received : 
bridal festivity. Hynitn, O Hymence!” added he, “iSVr^s, earnifex — Rise up, Sir Rich^l Moniplica, ; 

J. of Castle-Collop ! ~ And, my lords and lieges, lot UB 

I TiiriU, or curdio. All to OUT dinner, for the cock-a-lcekie is oooUiigJ' 
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pi’otocior wuen i was ucsoiaie, ana iiciuier lor iiw 
nit nor his wisdom. He is truly honest, and has a 
heart and hand that make amends for some folly. . 
Siuce 1 was condemned to seek a protector through ; 
liie world, which is to me a wilderness, I may thank 
'lod tliat 1 have come by no worse.” 
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Mote A. ' David Kamaav. j 

Oavlil vratchniaker and liitroinqcr to Jamos 1 » was | 

11 real person^ though tlie author lias t.ihen the liburtv of press- I 
lug him Into the service of liction. Although his profession led 
him to cultivate the exact sciences, like ninn^* at tliis period lie 
mingled them with pursuits which were in^tiiical and fantastic. 
The truth w'ab, that tho boundaries iietweeu tnith and fiil^o* 
hood in luathoinatics, astronomy, iind siinilnr pursuits, were j 
not exactly known, nml thcro esistcfl a sort of terra incopnita ; 
between thcint in wliieh tlio wisest men liewildored thcinselvc!. j 
David Uaiii^ay risked Ids money on tlie success of the vati- 
cinations which his researches led liiin to form, since ho told 
clocks and watches under condition, tlint ttuir vahio should ! 
not become payable till King James was crowneii in the I'ope's I 
oluilr at Home. Sitcii wngeni woro connnon ni that day, as I 
.rmy be seen by hMikinc at Jonson'i IJlvory 31an out of his ! 
Uumoiir. I 

David Uamsav was also an actor in ni'Otlicr singular scene, in j 
which the notorious astrologer Lilly was n pciformcr, and had • 
no small expectation on the occasion, since ho brought with t 
him a half-ouarteni sack to put the tronsiire in. 

*' David Kamsay, his Mstjesly’s rlock-inakcr. Ind lK*en In- 
formed that tliere was a great <iuaii(ttv of tren^iiro buried In 
the cloister of Wesiminster Abbey, lie ncqunints Dean Witli- 
nam therewith, who w:is also then Disliup of Lincoln. Tlie 
Dean gave him liberty to search after it, with this proviso, that 
If any was discovered, bis cliiiK'h should have a share of it. 
Davy Raims^ flnds out one John ScoLt, who pretendeti the Ufo 
of the Mosaioal rods to assist him licrcin.t l w.is uoaired to 
loin with him, unto which 1 consented. One winter's night, 
Davy Kamaiy, with several gentlemen, myself, and Scott, en- 
tered the clolstcn. Wo pLiyed the lintel rod.<i round about* the 
cloisters. Upon the west end of the cloisters Iho roils turned 
eiie over another, an argument tb.^t tlie ircns-uro whs there. 
The hibourcrs digged at Ic.'ist six feet deep, and then we invt 
with n coffin: but which, in regard it was not heavy, wedid 
not open, which we afterwards much repented. 

** rnnn tho cSolstcrs we went Into tlie abbey church, where, 
(limn a sadden, (there being no wind when wo began,) to fierce 
and so bijili, so biiistering and loud .a wind did riso, th.at we 
verily behoved the west end of the church wdtild havo fallen 
upon us. Our rods would not move at all ; the enndtes and 
(nrcbci, also, but one were extlngiiishcd, or burned A-ery dimly. 
John .Scott, niy partner, was iinuiscd, looked pale, knew not 
what to think or do, iintil I g:ive directions and command to 
dismiss the demons; wbicli. whim done, all was quiet again, 
and each man returned unto his lodging l.aro, about twelve 
o'clock at nb;hf. 1 could never slnco be induced to join wilh 
n:iy nicli like actinna 

•* Tile troo miscarrlogo of tho ItiiMncss was by ranson of so 
ininy people being present afr the oficratioii ; for (here wus 
about thirty^ some laiigliing, others deruling us; so that, if wo 
had not dismissed the dcmoiui, I believe most p.art of the abbey 
diurch would have been blown down. Secrecy and intelligent 
oporatots, with a strong conffdenco and knowledge of what they 
are doing, arc best for the work." — Liuv'e Life amt Timcs» 
p. tfi, 

David Ramsay had a son called Wilhaiii Ramsay, whoapnears 
*0 have possesBod all his father's credulity, lie becaiiie an 
astrologer, and in l(i51 -2 published ** FoxAeliarum, ou bitro- 
diictfon to the Jadnueot of Eclipses and thb Annual Revolutions 
of the World.” The edition of 1652 is tnseribed to lib father. 
U would appear, as indeed it might be argued from his mode 
of disposing of his goods, that tlie old horologer had omitted to 
make hay while the sun alione ; (or his son, In his dedloation, 
has this exception to (he mtcmal virtues, ••It*e true your 
carelessness in laying up while the sun shone for the tempests 
of a stormy day, hath given occasion to some Inferior spirited 


I The «im* now oillvil, 1 'nivinlof Rod, and nppUodto 

(he <lU0o*ei7 of water not tihvloui to (be ejo. 


people not to value you acrordipg t.i what you are by naturr ' 
and in yourself, for siicli look nut to a man longer than he is i.i 
prosperity, esteeming none but for their wealth, not wisdom, ' 
tiowcr, nor virtue." From tliese cxprculons. It Is to be appro- 
itended ttiat while oM David Raiiiaiy, a follower of theStowrarts, 
sunk under the Parliament gm'cnuneDt, his son, William, bad 
advanced f'‘nnt being a dupe to astrology to the dignity uf being 
iiimself a ihtau 


Note l‘> — - (irtinoH Ukkiot. ; 

This excellent w-a^ b.i; liiCe known liy his aetioti ' 

when alive, but we may well use. in ibis iiarticiilar, the striking ] 
phRise of ticriptiire, *• that being de.ul he yet spea^eth.** We ■ 
have already ruenlioned, in the Introduction, the splendid • 
ctiarity of wlilch he was llie founder ; tlio few notices of hik 
personal history are slight and me.igre. j 

George ITeriot w*as bum .it Trabroiin, in tho piLrlsU of Glads- { 
miUr; he was the eldest Mn of a goldeniith in EiiinburKb, de- j 
5cended from a family of some consequence in East Lothian, j 
IJis father enjoyed the conKdence of his fellow-citizens, and was ; 
their representative in Pitrliameiit. lie w.as, besides, one of tlie j 
deputies sent by the inhabitants of the city to propitiate Uic | 
King, when he lifid left Ktliiiliurgb abruptly, a/ter the riot ol i 
17th December, 15li>6. 

George ,11 eriot, Uie eon, pursued bis father's occupation of a | 
g<)ldsniUli, then peculiarly lucrative, and much connected wltii > 
iliut of a money-broker. He enjoyed the favrair and protec- | 
lion of James, and of his consort, Anne of Denmark. Ilv | 
married, for his first wile, a maiilcn of his own rank, nauwA ; 
Christian Marjoribanks, dauglittr of a respectable burgees. 
This wos in 1666. lie was afterwards named -jeweller to tiu' 
Queen, whose account to him for a space of ten yearaamountcil . 
to nearly L.'hMXio. George Hcriot, having lost his wife, con- 
nected him»:f with tho distinguis'.ied house of Roseberry, ly 
marrying a rUuchtvr of •lames Priiiirose, Clerk to the Privy 
Council. Of this lady lie was deprived by her dying in child- . 
birth in 1612, before attaining her tweniy-nrst a eat. After a 
life spent in honourable and sucecs-fu! industry, (icorge 
lleriot died in London, to which city he Iirni followed li-.s 
royal master, on the 12ib Febriiai-y, lii24, .a I the age of sixty- 
one yearSb His picture, (copied by ticuugal from a lost ori- 
ginal, I in wl.icli be is rimresented in tlie prime of life, is t!-ur 
(lescrmed: ** His fair iMir. which ovmhadcs the tliougbCu) 
bruw and calm calculating eye, with the uistj^ humour oa tl s 
lower pari of the counlcnunce, are all indicative of the gcnidus 
Scottish chametor, and well distinguiiJi a (icrsr.n tilted to move 
stomtily .*uid wisely through tiio world, wiiii a ftrcnptli of lyi-i- 
hitioii to ensure success, and .i disposition to enjoy ii." — 
llisforkal and Ihecnptivt Aaratinl ofUerioVs HoeuiUiU o*'**’. 
a Memoir of the Vofimler, by Meure Jortn'e ami Jttbn Jt/fia 
stone, Kdiiiburgh, 11127. 

1 may arid, as every iljing etNiceiiilng George licrtot n 
inlercstiug, that hu second wife, Alistm I’riiiiiMse, was mu rrou . 
in Saint Gregory’s clnirch, from tho register of wl ich parwb < 
the Rev. Mr Itarh.vni, Rector, has, in ibe kindest nyinnw, ■ 
sent mo the following extract : — ■ " rUrs Alison, the ivife of Jut i 
George neriot, geni^inu, «»tb April, I6IL" Saint Orcjgory s, i 
before the Great Fire of London u hich corsumed ibe cathedral. . 
formed one of the lowers ol old Saint P.nirs, and occuplM (be • 
space of ground now tilled by Queen Anne s staiue. In the i 
south aisle t)f the choir Mre lloriot repos'd under a handsome ; 
monument, bearing the following inscription : — j 

•• Sanctfssimre it ehariesimre eonjugi Amwima ^«or, • 
Jaeobi ftimrosiu Hepiee Mak^Uitif in San^ori Ooneibc 
Semi Scotia Ama»ueiw'n,Jflia,/emina ^ntbua (um anfrai i 
tumeorporittiotihM, ae pioctacn tnstruetiMma^ vuutimmtu 
ipsiut maritus (^kokoius Jiaaior, aomiok^ JtMina, 

Prindpum JienHei H Ca^oH GruMmiriiM. beiu meranfL iwn 
fine laeMrymit, hoc JfonumM/um pie poeuiL 
•« Obiti Mmsfi Aprait die 16, anno eahtUe 1612, eeUUt 
SO, ill iptojtorejitvenfa, et miki, parmtitur, ei amieie trleUs ' 
simnm fwl deditrium tiUquU, 
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WAVERMY NOVELS. 


Vr'hteh I mtiht gum by't nmiUring up tba gh«wt» 
por.dM nvt Incident to hoeic« 

, fine cliieily by that one pmnleiMiie thing, 

Wbene he mietouk a player for a kti«. 

Pw when he wwbl hare eald, that Vlcharil died, 
jtnd call'd, a hone 1 a hone 1 he Burhage pried.'* 

Hm»ubj> CunoBT^ fitemtaSditivn IBU, p. 188. 

jTote Q. Patb or G RNimi iv ths SgrKMTKBWTH 

CSMTURY. 

Tho condition of men of wit nnd talents was never more 
melanclioly tban about Ibis period* Tlieir lives were so irre> 
gular, and tlieir means of living so precarious, tlmt they were 
alternately rioting in debanchery, or encountering and strug- 
gling witii the meanest necessitic;*. Two or three lo.st ilioir 
lives by a surfeit brought on by that tital banquet of lllteniiJi ; 
wine and pickled herrings, which is faiuiliar to those who 
study the llglitcr literature of tluit ago. The whole liiKtury 
is 11 most melanclioly picture of genius, degraded at onec by 
ito own debaucheries, and the patruiutgc of licanluss rakes und 
profligutea 

Ikote B. Thr i?xfM>irKaTo.N. ‘ 

A species of triumphal procession in lionour of femnle supre. 
macy, when it rose to nich a height us to attract tlic atrentnin of 
I tlie neighbourhood. It Is descrihcil at full length in lliidibrns. 
(Pari If, Vanto If.) As tlie procession pussed on. those who . 
attended It in an official cafiacity wero wont to sweep the ’ 

I threshold of the bouses in whtcii Fame nifiruicd the niistri-sses ! 

I to exercise pnrmiiount Hiitliority, which was given and received 
! as a hint that their inmates iniglit. in their turn, be maile the ; 

I subject of a similar ovation. The Sklrumington, which in siuno , 

I degree reseiubled (he proceeding of Miiiiibo Jinntio in an : 

I African village, has been long discontinued in Knghind, ap* 

I lareniiy becauso fenmlo rule has becouiu eitlicr niiluer or Ivu* 

I frequent than among our uitcc^iiors. 

I Kote.S. Miirr-ALr.ASTAR-5IoHR. i 

I This is the Highland patronymic of the Into gallant Chief of j 
filengarry. Tlie alltisiun in the text is to an unneeucpary nlarin | 
taken by some bidy, at tho ceremonial of tlie coronation of 
George iV., at tho sight of the pistols which tho Chief wort* . 
IIS a part of his Highland dress. Tlie circunistaiice produced ; 
some ctmfnsfon. wiiich was talked of at the time. Alt who | 
knew Glengaury (and the autlior knew him well) were, aware ; 
that his pr^ples were of dooted loyalty to the person ui hb 
sovereign. 

Koto T. King Jam i.a'a 1 1 vnting Hottlic. 

linger Coke, in his detection of the Court and St.ite of ' 
England, London, l<K)7i P* 70, observes of Jnuu*i 1., 

King was excessively addicted to liunliiig, ami drinking, not 
ordinary French and Spanish wines, but strong Greek wines, ! 
ami thought lie would compound his hiiniing with theso wines ; | 
and to tliat purpose, he was attended by n special officer, who ; 
was, ns much a» he could be, always at IuiikI to fill tlie King’s , 
cup in iiunting when he called tor it. I have iioard my fatlur 
sny, that, hunting with the King, after tlie King had drank 
of the wine, he also drank of it; and tliougli lie was young, 
and of a healthful di»^ '.ibition, it so derangt-d liis head that it 
spoiled hb Pleasure und disordered liim for threu days after. 
WlieUier ifwas from drinking these wines, nr from some other 
cause, the King became so luxy aiid so unwieldy, that ho was i 
trussed on lioncback, ami as he was set, so would ho ride, j 
without stifling himself in the saddle ; nay, when bis hat was 
set upon lib head he would not take tlic trouble to alter it, but 
It sate as U was pot on." 

The trusting, for which tlie di*miplque saddle of tho day 
afforded particular bcllity, Is alluded to in the text ; and the 
author, among other nieknacks of antiquity, possesses a leatliem 
flask, like tliose carried bysportsinen, which is lubelied, ** King 
James’s Ilnntthg Buttio,*' wltli what authenticity is uncertain. 
Coke seems to tiave exaggerated James’s taste for tlie bottle. 
Weldon mys Jamea was not Intemperate in his drinking; 

** However, in lib old aM, Buckingham’s Jovial suppers, when 
he hod any turn to do wlui him, made him snmetiineii overtaken, 
which be would tlie next day remember, and repent with tears. 
li b troe he drank very often, which was rather out of a 
aistom than anydeijriit; and Ids drinks were of tliat kind for 
strength, as FnmtinladK, Canary, high country wine, tent wine, 
ar.d boottbh ale, that luid he not had a very strong brain, lio 
might have been daily overtaken, though he seldom drank at 
aoy one tune above four spnonhilt, many times not above one 
^ twa"— ffeerri IlUtonf qfKktg Jama, voL U. p. 3. £din. 

Koto V. tiCCNR IN GAaRNxncB Pamc. 

1 cmnot here omit mentlonfaig, tliat a paintina of the old 
idiool Isin eiutonce having a rtmarhalb resemblaiice to the 
scene deseribed in CImpter :SXTif.0'mthougli itbenevertlic- 
lv«s true that the Amiiority b hi all retf^s camul* and th.'it 
Ilia author knew not of Che exbtcaee of- the painting till It 


was sold, amongst otlien, with the lollowlng description attaLlM d 
to it in a well-thuwn-up catalogue : — 

“ FRRDaaiGO ZVOCHHMK 

*• Setne as rtpressnted in the Fortunes of Ifigd, bg FroderiffS 
Zucehrro, the King^s painter, 

** This extraordinary fdeture, which. Independent of lb pin* 
torinl merit, has been esteemed n great literary curiosity, m- 

E rcsento most fuithfully the ineeting,,.in Greenwich Pari;, 
etwueii King James and Nigel OUpliatlnt, ns described in the 
Fortunes of Nigel, slicwtng that the autlior must have taken 
tlin aiiecilotc from autliuiitidited fact-s. In tlio centre of. tho 

{ licttirc sits King James tin liorsebiick, very erect and stiffly, 
ttftweun the King and Prince Cburiea. who is on the left <•! 
the picture, tho Buko of Jiuckinglinm b represented riding w 
binek horse, and pointing eagerly towards tlie culprit, Nnecl 
UUphaiint, wliu b slanding on the right ude of the picture. He 
grasps with lib right hand a gun, or cross-bow, and looks 
angrily towards the King, who seems somewhat confused and 
I alnnned. Behind Nigel, hb servant b restraining two dogs, 
whielt are barking lierecly. Nigel and hb servant are both 
' clot lied in rcti. the livery of the Gllphauiit family, in whidit 
to tlib day, tho town-officers of^*ertli are clotlicd, there being 
an old charter, gnir.ttiig to the Olipliniiiit family tlie privilege 
Dt dreteiiig the public officers of Perth in their livery. The 
Ihike of Biickingbiuii is in all respccu equal in magnificence of 
. dru.i>s to the King or the Prince. The only difference that is 
\ married bctwHui him and royalty b, that tils head is uncoverc<l. 
'■ The King and the Prime wear their hats. In Letitia Alkin's 
Memoirs of the Itctgu of King James, will bo found a letter 
: from Sir Thomas Howard to Lord L. Ifarrington. In which ho 
, ifciimiiicnds the latter to come to court, iiicnlloning tliat liis 
• M.'ijt^hty has spoken favourably of him. Ho then proceeds to 
give him some advice, by whidi lie is likely to linu favour in 
the King’s eyes. He tells him to wear a bushy rulT, will 
starched ; and, after various other directions as to lib dress, ha 
concludes. * but, above all things, fail nut to praise the nnoi 
Jennet whereon the King doth daily ride.* In this picture, Kim; 
I James is represented on the identical roan Jennet, in the 
background of the picture are seen two or throe suspleioui* 
I looking ligiircs. as it watching tlie success of some plot. These 
may have been put in by the painter, to flatter tlie King, by 
• making it be supposed ilmt ho hnd actually escaped, or sue* 
! cessfully combutetl, some serious plot. The King is attended 
I by a nuincrotis bind of courtiers and attendants, all of whom 
! seem moving forward to arrest the defaulter. The painting of 
this picture b extremely good, but the drawing b very Gothic, 
and there is no altcinpi at the keeping of i^rtpective. 1 i.e 
picture is very diu-k and obscure, which considerably adds to 
tlie interest of the scene.** 

j ^ NoteX. King JAMKB’e Timibitt, 

I The fears of James for his personal safety were often excited 
I without serious grounds. On one occasion, having been induced 
I to visit a coal-pit on the coast of Fife, ho was conducted a little 
i way imder the hca, and brought to daylight again on a wnaU 
, island, or what was such at full tide, down which a shaft hud 
1/cen sunk. James, who conceived hts life or liberty aimed at, 
when Ite found himself on an islet siirroundvd by the sea, Instead 
of adiniriiig, as lib cicerone hoped, the unexpected cliange of 
scene, cried Treason with all hb might, and could not be 
]i.ieifled till he was rowed asliore. At Lochnmben lie took an 
eqii.'illy cnuseless alarm from a still rliglitcr circumstance, 
I Biiiiiu vendisses, a flsb peculiar to the Loch, were presented to 
I the royal table as a delicacy ; but the King, who was not fis- 
iniltar with their appearance, conchided they were jpolsoncd, 
uid broke up the bouquet ** with titoAt adniirM dJsorow.'* 

Note Y. TRAiToa’8 Gate. 

Traitor’s Gate, which opens from the Tower of London to 
the Thames, w.*is, as lb name implies, that by which persons 
accused of state offences were conveyed to tlieir prison. Wiieii 
the tide is making, and the ancient gate b beheld from within 
the buildings, li used to be k most striking part of tlie old for- 
tress ; but It ta now much iiijured In appearance, being Imlf 
built lip with masonry to support a steam onghiCp as sometliing 
of tlmt sort. 


Wilson Informs ns that when Colonel Grey, a ecottman who 
affected the bulT drern even In tlie time of peace, appeared in 
that military 'garb at court, the King, seeing him with a 
case of pistols at hb girdle, which lie never graatly liked, told 
him, meifily, ••he was now so, fortified, thatjf lie were hut 
well victualled, he would be impregnable.*^— •WimonI lift 
and Itetffn of James Vi,, apud KRNMNt*a ttistorpoflSMiland, 
voi. II. p. 3«p. In 1613, the tenth year at James's ndgm there 
wax a rumour abroad tliat a shipload of podut-pbtoii liad 
been exported from Spain, with a view to a geociw niassaera 
of the Frotestants. Proelnmationf were of cons^uenee sent 
forth, proliibltiriggan perwms from carrying platota under a 
I foot long in tho bSHii.— ibid, p. 690. 
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KOTKS TO THS lOBTUlirES OF NlOFL. 


Note A A. PoifniiMBNT or Sroaos av Mutilatiom. 

Thbmratlon, wliicb lo captivated the Imagination of Sir 
51^ MaJim^lier. wae really a •trlklog one. The criminal, 
a fpri^ and bteoted puritan, had pnbllahed a book in very 
violent temu a^net tho match of Eliaabeth with the Duke 
of Atenfon, which he termed an union of a daughter of Clod 
with a m mantlebriet, Qneen Elisabeth wax greatly incensed 
Bt tlie fin^om asnimed In this work, and caiised the author 
btubbSi with Page thefNibiisher, and one Singleton tlie printer, 
to ^ tried on an act pawed by Philip and Mary against the 
wrlt^ md dfspenen of sediiious publications They wera 
eon]Mt^, and although there was an opinion strongly enter- 
talnM by Immn, tj^t tlie act was only temporary, and cz- 

S lr^ with Quem Mary, Stubbs and Pago received Kntcnce 
> have tlielr right hancto struck ofT, They accordingly sulTered 
tte puiitthment, the wrist liring divided by a cleaver driven 
tliroMh ^e Joint by force of a mallet. The printer was par- 
mned. •• I remember,** mys tlie historfan Camden, •• beliu 
then preimt, that Stubbs, when liis right liand was cut off, 
plucked off Ilia hat with the left, and siiid, with a loud voice. 
* Qod save the Ctueeii !* Tlie multitude standing about was 
. 5 y/* horror of this new and unwonted 

Klim of punishment, or out of coinnilseration towards the man, 
as being of on honest and unblameablo repute, or else out of 
hatred to the marriage, witich most men iiresaged would be 
tiio overthrow of religion.** — Camdrn's AnnaUJttr the Year 


KoteB B. Riciiric Mo.viflii s nKurzo thc Amua 

The practical Jest of Richie Montpllcs going belilnd tlie arras 
to ^ an opportunity of teasing Heriot, was a pleasantry such 
as James niiglit bo supposed to opprovo of. It was customary 
for tlioae wlio knew Ins tuiniour lo contrive Jests of tliis khid 
for hte amusement. The celebrated Archie Armstrong, and 
another Jeeter called Drutiiiiiond, mounted on other pcoplo*s 
backs, used to charge cacli other like knights in the tut->aid, 
to tho monarch's great aniU!H>riient. Tito following is an in- 
stance of the same kind taken from Webster upon Witchcraft. 
Tlie aiitlior is eiieaklng of tlie faculty called ventriloquism. 

*■ But to make this more plain and certain, we shall add a 
storv of a notable impostor, or ventnioquist, from tlie testimony 
of Mr Ady, whlcli we have had continued from the mout^ of 
some courtiers, that both a-iw and knew him, and is this:— > It 
Imth been (with he) crciiibiy reported, tliat there was a man in 
tho court in King James his days, that coukl act thisimpostiiTe 
so lively, (hat be could call tho King by name, and cause the 
King to look round about him, wondering who it was Hint 
called him, whereas he that called him stood before him in his 
presence, with his face towards him. Rut after tliis Imposture 
was known, the King, in Ills merriment, would sometimes take 
occasionally tills Impostor to make sport upon some of Ills cour- 
tiers, as, for instance : 

** Tliere was a knight belonging to the court, whom the King 
caused to come before him In his private room, (where no man 
was but the King, and tlii* knight and the impostor,) and 
feigned some occasion of serious discourse with tho kniglit ; but 
when the King began to speak and tho knight bending his 


attention to the King, suddenly there eomo a voice as out of 
another room, calling the knight by name, * Sir John, Sir 
Jolmt come away. Sir John;' at wtiich the King began to 
frown that any man diould be to unmannerly ae to molest tlie 
King and him; and still listening to the Klug*e dlscuurae, the 
voice came again. • Sir John, Sir Jolm ; come ftwaj and drink 
off your sack.* At that. Sir John began to swell with anger,, 
and looked into the next rooms to see wlio it woe tliat dared to 
call him so im^rtanately, and could not find out who it was, 
and liaving cliid with whomsoever lie found, he returned nAiin 
to tho King. The King had no sooner be^n 1ft epeak os for- 
merly, but the voice ciuue again, * Sir John, coma away, your 
sack stayeth for you.* At that Sir John began to stan^> wHn 
madnem, and looked out and returned wveral time* to tliO 
King, but could not be quiet in bis discourse with the King, 
because of tlie voice that so often troubled him, till the King 
liad sported enougli.**-~WKninrBR on WUrhentfl, p. 124. 

' Note C C. Lady Lakb. 

Whether out of a meddling propenrity common to all who 
have n gossiping disposition, or Iroui Uie love of Justice, which 
ought to inaKe part of a prince's charoctor. James was very fond 
of inquiring personally into the eaueee cSlebree which occurred 
during his reign. In the imposture of the Boy of Jiilson, who 
pretended to bo possosped, and of one Richard Ilaydock, a 
poor scholar, who pretended to preach during his steep, the 
King, to use the hlstoriiin Wilson’s expression, took delight 
in sounding with the line of his understanding the depth of these 
bnitisli impositions, and in doing so sliewed tlie acuteness with 
wliich he was endowed by Nature. Isidy Lake’s story consisted 
in a clamorous complaint iigainst the Countess of Exeter, whom 
she accused of a purpose to put to death Lady Lake herself, and 
her daughter, Lady Ross, the wife of the Countem's own eon-hi- 
law. Lord Ross; and a forged letter was produced, in which 
J^y Exeter was made to acknowledge such a purpose. The 
account given of the occasion of obtaining this letter, was, that 
it had been written by tlie Countess at Wimbledon, hi presence 
of Lady Lake and her daughter. Lady Ron, being designed to | 
procure their forgiveness for her Qiiachievous intention. The 
King remained still unsatisfied, the writing, in his opinion, 
bearing strong marks of forgery. Lady Lake and her daughter 
then alleged, that, besides their own attestation, and that of a 
confidential domestic, named Diego, in whose presence Lady 
Kxeter had written the confession, tlielr story might also bo 
supported by the oath of their waiting-maid, who had been 
placiHl behind the hangings at tlie time die letter was wriuen, 
and heard the Counte» of Exeter read over the confession after 
btio had signed It. Determined to be at the bottom of this 
accusation, James, while bunting one day near Wimbledon, 
the scene of the alleged confession, suddenly left his spurt, and. 
galloping liastily to Wimbledon, in order to examine personally 
die room, disenvered, from the size of the apartment, that the 
alleged conversation could not have taken place In the manner 
sworn to ; and tliat die tapestry of the cliainber, which hud 
remained in die same atate for thirty years, was too sliort by 
two feet, and, dicrefore, could not have concealed anyone behind 
ir. Tills matter was accounted an exclusive discovery of the 
King by his own spirit of slirewd investigation. The pnriifC 
were punislicd in the Star Chamber by fine and imprisonuivnu 
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** Ifmy readcn nhoiild At anytime remark that I 
design under It.**- 


INTRODUCTION— (1831.) 

If I bad valued my reputation, as it is said 
I ought in prudence to have done, I might have 
now drawn a line, and remained for life, or (who 
knows 1) perhaps for some years after dcatli, tho 
“ ingenious author of Waverley.” I w'as not, liow- 
ever, more desirous of this sort of immortality, 
which might have lasted some twenty or thirty 
years, than Falstaff of tho embowelliiig which was 
promised him after the field of Shrewsbury, by his 
patron tho Prince of Wales. ^ Embowerd I If 
you embowel mo to-d.ay, you may powder and cat 
me to-morrow !” 

If my occupation as a romancer were taken from 
me, T (bit I should have at a late hour in life to find 
me out another'^ when 1 could hardly expect to 
; acquire those new tricks, which ore proverbially 
I said not to be learned by those dogs who are getting 
old. Besides, I had yet to learn from the public, 
that my intrusions were disagreeable ; and while 1 
was endured with some patience, 1 felt I had all 
the reputation which I greatly coveted. My me- 
mory was well stored, both with historical, local, 
and traditional notices, and I had become almost as 
I licensed a plague to tlie public os the well-remcm 
I l)ered beggar of tho ward, whom men distinguish 
by their favour, pcrlmps for no better reason tlian 
that they had been in die habit of giving him aims, 
ns a part of tho business of their daily promenade. 
The general fact is undeniable, — all men grow 
old, all men must wear out ; but men of ordinary 
wisdom, however aware of the general fact, are 
unwilling to adroit in Uicirown case any special 
instances of failure. Indeed, tliey can liardly bo 
expected themselves to distinguish the ofibets of the 
Archbisliop of Granada’s apoplexy, and are not 
unwilling to pass over in their composition, as in- 
Btanoes;of mere eareleasness or bad luck, what 
others may oonender as symptoms of mortal decay. 
I hod no choice save that of absolutely laying aside 
tiie pen, the use of which at my time of life was 


am purtteiilariy dull, they may bt awircd there b a 
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become a habit, or to continue its vagaries, until the 
public should let me plainly understand they would 
no more of me ; a hint which I was not unlikely to 
meet with, and which I was determined to take 
without waiting for a repetition. Tliis hint, that 
tlie reader may plainly understand me, I was de- 
termined to take, when the publication of a new 
Waverley not'el should not be tlie subject of some 
attention in the literary world. 

An accidental circumstance decided my choice of 
a subject for the present work. It was now several 
years siuco my immediate younger brother, Thomas 
Scott, already mentioned in these notes, had resided 
for two or three seasons in the Isle of Man, and, 
having access to tlio registers of tliat singular terri- 
tory, had copied many of them, which he subjected 
to iiiy perusal. These papers W'ere put into my 
hands while my brother had thoughts of making 
some litemry use of them, 1 do not well remembec* 
what ; but ho never came to any decision on tliat 
head, and grew tired of the task ef transcription. 
The papers, I suppose, were lost in the course of 
a military man’s life. Tlie tenor of tlicm,' that is, 
of the most reiiiarkuble, remained engraved on tlie 
memory of the author. * 

The interesting and romantic story of William • 
Cliristian especially struck iny fancy. I found the | 
same individual, as well as Uis father, particularly I 
noticed in some memorials of th.e island, preserved 
by tho Earl of Derby, and published in Dr Peck’s 
Desiderata Curiosa. This gentleman was the son 
of Edward, formerly governor of tlie island ; and 
William liiraself was afterwanls one of its two 
Demiisters, or supreme judges. Botli iather and 
sou embraced tlie party of tbo islanders, snd con- 
tested some feudal rights claimed by the Earl of 
Derby as King of tlie Island. When the Earl 
had suffered deatli at Bolton-le-Moor^ Captain 
Christian placed himself at the head of the Hound- 
heads, if they might be so called, and found tlie 
means of holding communication wUk a fleet sent 
by the Parliament. The islaiid was sufrendered 
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' «o the Parliament by the insurgent Manxmen. The 
high-spirited Countess and her son were arrested, 
and cast into prison, where they were long detained, 
and very indifferently treated. When the Resto- 
ration tiK>k place, the Countess, or by title tlie 
Queen-dowager outlie Island, seized upon William 
Dhdne, or Fair-luured William, as William Chris- 
tian was termed, and caused him to*be tried and 
executed, according to the laws of tlie island, for 
having dethroned hb Ibge mistress, and imprisoned 
her and her family, ^mancers, and readers of 
romance, will generally allow, that tlio fate of Chris- 
fian, and the oonfrast of liis character with that 
of ^e high-minded, but vindictive Countess of 
Derby, famous during tlie civil wars for her valiant 
defence of Latham Iloase, contained the essence of 
an interesting tale. I have, however, dwelt little 
either on tlie death of William Christian, or on the 
manner in which Charles II. viewed that stretch 
of feudal power, and the heavy fine which he im- 
posed upon the Derby estates, for tliat extent of 
jurisdiction of which the Countess had been guilty. 
Far less have I gircu any opinion on the justice or 
guilt of that action, which is to this day judged of 
by tlie people of the island as they happen to be 
connected with the sufferer, or perhaps as they may 
look back with the eyes of favour upon the Cava- 
liers or Roundheads of those contentious days. 1 
do not conceive that 1 have done injury to the 
memory of Uiis gentleman, or any of his descen- 
dants in liis pei'son ; at tlio same time I have most 
willingly given his representative an opjiortunity of 
stating in thb edition of the Novel what lie thinks 
necessary for. the vindication cf his ancestor, and 
the reader will find the exposition in the Notices, 
for which Mr Christian desires admission.' T cxmld 
do no less, considering the polite and gentlcman-liko 
manner in which ho stated feelings conc(‘niing his 
ancestry, to which a Scotsman can hardly bo sup- 
posed to bo indifferent. 

In another r. spcct, Mr Cliristbn with justice 
compUins, that Edward Cliristbn, described in the 
romance as the brother of the gentleman executed 
in eonseque&e of tho Countess’s arbitrary act of 
authority, b portrayed as a wretch of unbounded 
depravity, having only ingenuity and courage to 
resene him from abhorrence, as well as hatred. 

I Any personal allusion was entirely undesigned on 
; the part of the author. The Edward Chrbtian of 
' the tale is a mere creature of the Imagination. 
Commentators hate naturally enough identified him 
with a brother of Willbm Christian, named Ed- 
ward, who»died prison after bring confined seven 

or eight years in Feel Castle, in the year 1650. Of 
him 1 had no aecess to hnqw any thing ; and as 1 
was not aware that such a person had existed, I 
could hardly be said to have traduced hb character. 
It b sufficient for my jnstificiatioD, timt there lived 
' at the period of my story, aiiefson named Edward 
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Christian, ** with whom connected, or by whom 
begot,” 1 am a perfect stranger, but who 'wo know 
to have been engaged in sucli actions as may imply 
his having been guilty of any tiling bad, Tho &ct 
i^ that upon tlie 6th June, 16B0, Tliomas Blood, 
(tlie famous crown-stbaler,) Edwird CArtriuin, Ar- 
tiiur O’Brian, and others, were found guilty of Mng 
concerned in a conspiracy for taking away the life 
and character of the celebrated Duke of Bucking- 
ham ; but tliat this Edward was the same withHlie 
brotlier of Willbm Chrbtian, b impossible, rince 
that, brotlier died in 1650 ; nor would I have used 
hb christened name of Edward, had t supposed 
there was a chance of its being connected with any 
existing family. Tlicse genealogical matters are 
fully illustrated in the notes to tho Appendix. 

I ought to have mentioned in the fonner edi- 
tutns of this romance, tliat Charlotte de b Tro- 
inouillc, Countess of Derby, represented as a Ca- 
thflic, was, in fact, a French Protestant. For 
misrepresenting the noble dame in this manner, 1 
have only Lueio’s excuse* — “ I spoke according to 
the trick.” In a story, where the gre.ater parjt b 
avowedly fiction, the author b Hit liberty to intro- 
duce such variations from actual fact as hb plot 
requir^, or which are oolculatcd to eiiliancc it ; in 
which predicament the religion of the CWntcss of 
Derby, during the Popish Plot, appeared to fall. 
If 1 have ovcr-esiiinatod a romancer’s privileges 
and imiiuinities, 1 am afraid this is not the only, 
nor most important, case in which 1 have done so. 
To speak big words, the heroic Countess has far leas 
grfmiids for an action of scandal, tlian tlie memory 
of Virgil might be liable to for his posthumous 
scandal of Dido. 

Tlio character of Fenelb, which, from its pecu- 
liarity, made a favourable iinprcaHiou on the public, 
was far from being original. The fine sketch of 
Alignon, in 'Vjrillielm Mebter’s Lehijahrc, a cele- 
brated work from tho pen of Goethe, gave tho idea 
of such a being. But the copy will bo found greatly 
different from my great prototype ; nor can I bo 
accused of borrowing any thing, save the general 
idea, from an author, tlie honour of hb own country, 
and an example to the authors of other kiiigdoinfi, 
to whom all must be proud to own an obligation. 

Family tradition supplied me with two circum- 
stances, which are somewhat analogous to that in 
question. The first is an account of a bwsui^ 
taken from a Scottish report of adjudged cases, 
quoted in note N, at the end of tlie volume. 

The other— of wliich tiie editor has no rasson to 
doubt, having often beard it from those who were 
witnesses of the fact— rebtes to the power of a 
female in keeping a secret, (sarcastically said to be 
impossible,) even when tliat secret tefrrs to the 
exercise of her tongue. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, a fe- 
male wanderer came to the door of Mr Robert 
Scott, grandfather of the present aothor, an opubnt 
farmer in Roxbuigbsliiie, and made signs that she 
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dwtred shelter for the nigh^ which, according to 
the custom of the times, was readily granted. The 
next day the country was coveiced with snow, 'and 
the departure of the wanderer was rendered im- 
posnble. She remained for many day^ her main- 
tenance adding little to the expense of a consider- 
able household ; and by the time that tlie weather 
grew milder, she had learned to hold intercourse ^ 
by signs with the household around her, and could \ 
intimate to Uiem that sho was desirous of staying 
where she was, and working at the wheel and otltcr 
employment, to compensate for her food. This was 
a compact not unfrequent at that time, and the 
dumb woman entered upon her Uirift, and proved 
a useful member of the patriarchal household. Sho 
was a good spinner, knitter, carder, and so fortli, 
but her excellence lay in attending to the feeding 
and bringing up the domestic poultry. Her niodo 
of whistling to call them together was so peculiarly 
elfish and Kirill, tliat it was Uiought, by those who 
heard it, more like tliot of a fairy than a human 
being. 

In tills manner slio lived tlireo or four years, nor 
was there the sl^htcst idea entertained in tlie fa- 
mily that she was otlicr than Uio mute and deprived | 
'Cerson she liad always appeared. But in a moment 
/it{ surprise, sho dropped tlie mask wliich she had | 
f worn so long. | 

It chanced upon a Sunday that tlie whole inlia- | 
hitiints of tlio household were at church excepting 
Dumb Lizzie, who<K5 infirmity was supposed to ren- 
der her incapable of profiting by divine service, and 
who tbciH^fore staid at home to take charge of the 
house,' It happened that, as she was sitting in tho 
kitchen, a mischievous shepherd boy, instead of 
looking after his flock on tho lea, as was his duty, 
slunk into the house to see what he could pick up, 
or perhaps out of mere curiosity. Being tempted 
by something which was in his' eyes a nicety, ho 
put forth his hand, unseen, os he conceived, to 
appropriate it. The dumb woman came suddenly 


upon him, and, in the surprise, forgot her part, and 
exclaimed, in loud Scotch, and with distinct articu* 
lation, " Ah, you little devil^s limb I** ^e hoy, ter- 
rified more by the cliaracter of the person who' 
rebuked him, than by the mere circumstance of 
having been taken in the insignificant offence^ fled 
In great dismay to the church, to carry the mira- 
culous news Uiat tlie dumb woman had found her 
tongue. 

The family returned home in great surprise, but 
found tliat their inmate had relapsed into her usual 
mute condition, would communicate with them only 
by signs, and in tliat manner denied positively what 
tlie boy affirmed. 

From Uiis time ooufidence was broken betwixt 
tlie otlier inmates of the family, and their dumb, 
or rather silent, guest Traps were laid for the 
! supposed impostor, all of which she skilfully eluded ; 

I rirc-aniis were often suddenly discharged near her, 

' but never on such occasions was she eecn to start 
It seems probable, however, that Lizzie grew tired 
of all this mistrust, for she one morning disappeared 
as she came, without any ceremony of leave-taking. 

She was seen, it is said, upon tlie other side of 
the £iigli.sli border, in perfect possession of her 
speech. Wlictlicr iliis was exactly the case or not. 
Illy informers were no way anxious in inquiring, 
nor am 1 able to authenticate the fact The riicp- 
lic^rd boy Uvea to be a man, and always averred 
that she bad spoken distinctly to him. What could 
be the woman’s reason for pcreevcTing so long in a 
disguise as unnecessary as it was severe, could never 
be guessed, and was perhaps the consequence of a 
certain aberration of tlie mind. I can only add, 
tliat I have every reason to believe the talc to be 
perfectly authentic, so far as it is here given, and it 
' may serve to paraUel the supposed case of FeneUa. 
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APPENDIX. 


No. I. 

Trb follow big Notices were recommended to my 
Attention, in the politest manner possible, by John 
Christian, Esq. of Miliitowii, in the Isle d Man, 
and Unrigg, in Cumberland, Dempster at present 
of the Isle of Man. This gentleman is naturally 
interested in the facts wiiicli are stated, as repre- 
sentative of the respectable family of Christian, 
and lineally descended from William Dhoiie, put 
to death by the Countess of Derby. I can be no 
vay interested in refusing Mr Christian this justice, 
and willingly lend my aid to extend tlio exetupatiou 
of tho family. 


HISTORICAL NOTICES 

or 

EDWARD AMD WILLIAM CHRISTIAN ; TWO CHARACTERS 
IN ** PEVERIL OF THE PEAK.” 

The venerable Dr Dryasdust, in a preparatory 
dialogue, apprizes tbo Eidolon, or apparition of the 
author, that he stood *‘inuch accused for adulte- 
rating the pure sources of historical knowledge ;** 
and is answered by that emanation of genias, " that 
lie has done some scrvico to the public if he can 
present to them a lively fictitious picture, for which 
the original anecdote or circumstance which he made 
free to press! inh^ his service, only fiiniished a .slight 
sketch ** tliat by introducing to tlie busy and the 
youtiiful, 

* Tn'*lw severe In fairy fictlou dress'd,* 

and by creating an interest in fictitious adventures 
ascrilied to a historical period and characters, tho 
reader begins next to be anxious to learn tekat the 
faeU really were^ and how far tlic noveli.st has justly 
replanted them.” 

The adventures ascribed to " historical charac- 
ters” wouldf however, fail in their fnoml aim, if 
ficticm were placed at variance with tnitli ; if llamp- 
deoj or Sydney, for example, were painted as swin- 
dlers; or Lady IfUie Grey, or Rachel Russel, as 
abandoned women. 

"OdzooksI must one swear to the truth of a 
song!” although an excellent joke, wero a bad 
jKklliation in sudi a case. Fancy may bo fairly 
indulged in the illustration, but not in the TOrver- 
sion d fact ; and if the fietitlouaiiicture should have 
DO general resembUmee to the original, the flourish 
of. 

Truths severe is tMqr Aboa dvea’d,'* 

. were but an aggravation of the' wrong. 


The family of Ciibistiah is indebted to this 
splendid luminary of the North for abundant noto- 
riety. 

The William Cliristlan represented on one part 
as an ungrateful traitor, on the other os the victim 
of a judicial murder, and his brother (or relative) 
Edward, ono of tho suite of a Duke’ of Bucking- 
ham, were BO far real historical per^ns. Whether 
the talents and skill of Edward in imposing on 
Fenella a feigned silence of several years, to among 
the legitimate or supernatural wonders of this fertile 
genius, his fair readers do not seem to be agreed. 
Whether the residue of the canvass, tilled up witli 
a masterly picture of the most consummate nypo- 
crito and Satanic villain ever presented to tlie 
imagination, be consistent with ilio historical cha- 
racter pf this individual, is among the subjects itf 
research to which the novelist has given a direct 
invitation in iiis prefatory chapter. 

English history furnishes few materials to aid tho 
investigation of tiansaciitnis chiefly confined to tlie 
Isle of Man. Circumstinees led me, many years 
ago, to visit this ancient Lilliput ; whether as one 
of tliose “ smart fellows wortli talking to,” “ in con- 
sequence of a tumble from my barouche,” ” as a 
ruined miner,” or as ” a disappointed speculator,” 
is of no material import. It may be that temporary 
embarrassment drove me into seclusion, without 
I any of tho irresistible inducements alluded to ; and 
j want of employment, added to the acquaintance 
and aid of a zealous local antiquary, gradually led 
to an examination of all accessible aiitliorities on 
tills very subject among otlicrs. So it liappened, 
that 1 had not landed many hours before I found 
the mournful ditty of " William Dhduo ” {brown or 
fair-haired WUlUvn, this very identical WilUam 
Christian) twanged through tlie dcnH-na.Hal, demi- 
guttural tmmi>ct of the carman, and warbled by tlio 
landhidy’s pretty daughter; in short, making as 
great a figure in its little sphere as did once the 
more important ballad of Chevy Chase in its wider 
range: tho burden of tlio song purpfirtiug that 
AViiliam Dhdno was the mirror of virtue and pa- 
triotism, and that envy, hatred, and malice, and 
all uncharitableness, o|)erate tlio destruction of the 
wisest and tho best. 

Themes of popular feeling natunUly attract tho 
earliest notice of a stranger ; and 1 found the story 
of this individual, though abundantly garbled and 
discoloured on tlio intular records, full of circum- 
stances to excite the deepest inter^ byt which, to 
bo rendered intelllgiblo, must be approached a 
cirroitous Tonte, in which neitiier elfin page, nor 
maiden fair, can be the companion of our walk. 

The loyal and oelebrated James, seventh Earl of 

■ Rot tha Dnka dewrlbad In jPavaril, bat tha eompanlaa of 
Cbarloa L fa litafipaiUah romsoaa. 
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was induced, by the ciraimstonces of the 
times, to fix his chief imdcnce in the Isle of Man 
fiom- 1643 to 1631. ‘ During this period he com- 
posed, in the form of a letter* to his son Charles, 
(Lord Strange,) an historical account of that Island, 
with a statement of his own proceedings there ; 
interspersed. with much politi^ advice for the 
guidance of his successor ; full of acute observation, 
and evincing an intimate acquaintance with the 
works of Machiavelli, which it appears, by a quota- 
tidh, ■ that he had studied in a Latin edition. The 
work, although formally divided into chapters and 
numbered paragraphs, is professedly d^ultory,* 
and furnishes few means of determining the relative 
dates of his facts, which must accordingly be sup- 
plied by internal evidence, and in some cases by 
conjecture. 

lie appears to liave been drawn tliitlier, in 1643, 
by letters * intimating the danger of a revolt : the 

people had begun tlie fasliion of England in mur- 
muring;” assembled in a tumultuous manner; 
desiring new laws, tliey would have no bishops, 
]>ay no tithes to the clergie, despised auUiority, 
loscued people committed by the Governor,” &c. 
&c. 

The Earrs first c:u:c was to apply himself to the i 
consideration of these insurrectionary movements ; | 
and as he found some interruption to liU proceed- j 
iiigs in the conduct of Edward Chriatian^ an attempt ! 
Elmll be made, so far as our limits will admit, to i 
extract tlie Earl’s own account of this person. ^ I | 
newly7 got acquainted with Captain Christian, ; 
whom I perceived to have abilities enough to do me j 
service. 1 was told he had made a good fortune in ! 
the Indies ; that he was a Maiikcsiuan borne.” - - | 
** He is excellent good eompanie ; as rude as a sea 
captain should be ; but refined as one that had 
civilized himself half a year at Court, where ho 
served the Duke of Buckingham.” - - - « While ho 
governed here some few years he pleased me very 
well,” &c. &c. ** But such is the condition of man, 
that most will liave some fault or other to blurr all 
their best vertues ; and his was of that condition 
ivliich is reckoned witli drunkenness, viz. cozetoua* 
neu, both marked ici/A aga to increase and grow in 


I Ilto coiintesi retided at Latimin House (her herole defence 
of which fc well known) until 1644 or S, when kho also retired 
to the Isle of Man. A conteniiMirary pubUcatton. the Jlfcr- 
turiua Auticua* by John Hlrkenlicud, mys. ** the Counteaie, 
itaeeim, itolo tlie fiarre breccliei, when he fled long «ince into 
the Isle of Man. end liath in lilt abaenoo played tlie niiin at 
Ijatliam.** ThU insinuation is certainly uiijust ; but the. Earl 
seems to eontider some ezplanntioo necessary. ** why lie left 
the land, when every gallant spirit bad engugetf himself fur king 
aud country. Danger of revolt and in vaslm of the island con- 
Mltute the substance of tills explanation. There is iwison, 
however, to eonjeeture, that he had been disappointed of the 
eomiuand he had a rljrlit to expect, when he brought a eonsider- 
Mile levy to Join the King at i ork. Any explanation, in short, 
might he listened to, except a doubt of bis loyalty and ardent 
military spirit, wtileh were above all Impeacliment. 

> Fubllahed in Peek's Desiderata Curfoia. in 1779. 

• Peek, p. 446,— fortlter caUimniarl aUqiild adhaueblt. 

♦ Peck, 446. •• Loth to dwell too long on one sulject," 
skip over to some other matter. 

« Peck, !>. 434. 

• « ForaMstofy bftlilifismily, establlslied In the Irieof Man 
so early os 149%, see Hutciilnson's History of Cumberland, vul. i 
ill. p. 146. They lud previously Iiohu cstabllilied In iVigton- I 
shire. 

7 Tills Is an example of the dlfliculty of ananging the relative 
dates I the word nrtefy, thus employed at the eaniest in 1643^ 
refers to 1628, the date of the appokitment of B. Cliristian to 
be govemtv of the Isle of Man, wliieb olHoe he had till 1636, 
tSaraeverill'i Account of the Isle of Man, published In 1702, 
m 160,) the Earl being tiien Lonl Stiangt, hut apparently 
faiMBi thelMul in puhUe budneii during hfs6kther*gli6tbaa 


man.” • • ” When a Prince has given all, and the 
fitvonrite can deeiTcnomore, fiiey both grow weaiy 
of one another.” * 

An account of the Earl’s snceessive pubhe meet- 
ings, short, from the limits of our sketch, Is extrseted 
ina note * firnm the headings of the chapters (appa* 
rentlv composed by Peck.) In the last of mese 
meetings it appears that Edward diristian attempted 
at its close, to recapitulate tlie business of the oqr : 
” Asked if we did not agree thus and thoa,” men- 
tioning some tilings (says the Earl) ” he had in- 
structed the people to aske ; which happily they 
had forgot.” The Earl accordingly rose in wrath, 
and, after a aliort speech, "bade the 6oiirt to rise, 
and no man to speak more.”— - " Some Oie adds) 
were committed to priton, and there abided, ontii 
upon aubmitiion and assurance of being wry good 
and quiet, they were released, and others were pal 
intotlieir rooms. — I thought fit to make them be 
deeply fined ; since tills they all come in moet sub- 
misse and toeing manner Pretty efficient means 
of producing quiet, if tiie despot be strong enough, 
and with it such lote as suits a debt’s fancy ! 
Among the prisoners were Edward dhrietianTtaid 
his brother William of Knockrushen; the latter was 
released in 1644, on giving bond, among other oon- 
di Lions, not to depart the idand without lieenee* 

Of Edward, tiie Earl says, " 1 will return onto 
Captain Christian, whose business must be heard 
next week,” (citlier iu 1644, or early in 1646.) 
" lie it Ml in prison, and T believe many wonder 
thereat, as savoring of injustice, and tiiat his trial 
should be deferred so long.” " Also his business 
is of that condition that it concefna not himael/ 
alone,** " If a Jurie of the people do passe upon 
him, (being he had so cajoled them to believe he 
suffers for their sakes,) it is likely they should quit 
him, and then might ho laugh at us, whom 1 had 
rather he ha^l betrayed.” " i remember one said 


s Peck, n. 444. There l» apparently some error in Hutchin- 
son 'n genealogy of the Joiiiily in his If istury of Cumberland ; 
1st brother, John, bom 16U2; Sd, died young; 3d, William, 
bom 16114; 4tli, Eidwiard, LieiiL'Govcrnor of the Isle of Man, 
1620. (according to Sacheverill, p. lOti, 16281 This Edward's 
birth cannot be placed earlier limn 100!), and lie could not well 
have made a fortune In tlio Indies, liave frequented tlie Court 
of Charles 1.. and be selected as a At person to be a governor, at 
the age of 19 or 20. The person mentioned in the text was ob- 
viously of mature age t and Edtaird t^e governor appean to 
have been the ycHtnger brother of inU/am Chrietfan, a branch 
of tlie s:ima family, possesdng the estate of Kftickruslien, near 
Castle Riislien, who, us well as Edward, was imprisoned iu Peel 
Castle in 1643. 

a Peck 336. et scq. " Chap. vlii. The l^rl appoints a 
meeting of the natives, evciyinan to give in Ills grievances; 
UfKin which some tliink to outwit him, which he winks at, 
being not ready fur them, tlicrcfore cajoles and divides them ; 
on the appointed day lie appears with a good miard ; the people 
give In their complaints quietly and retire. Chap. ix. Anothw 
meeting appoints, wlim he also appears with a good guara. 


public; the Manhesnicn great talkers and wranglera; 
spies get in with them and wlieedle them. Chnp. x. The ntglit 
before Uie meeting the Karl consults with his ofhceri whM to 
answer; hut tells fliein nothing of his spies; wmpom bom 
reports, and keeps bach his own opinion ; sends some of tuo 
officei»,who lie knew would be troublesome, out of tlio way, 
about other matters ; the (present) governor n^h^eommended ; 
what oonniellors the propercst. Chap. xl. Ihe Bari a catviafe 
to tlie people at hisiirst going over; his carriage at the meaL 
Ing to modest petitioners, to impudent, to tlie ^(doalL 
and to the nnost dimeereus, vis. them who lAood oehm and 
prompted otliera AH things being agreed, Cbptaln Cbriathm 
cunningly beirins disturtHince ; the Earl’s reply and spec-** *'• 
the people; Christian la streka blank ; wvend peop* 
mitt^ to prison and fined, which quieto Ctaeuh” 
l4 Peck, 443. 
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it wa8 uiucii safer to take inen% Uvea than their 
estates ; for their children will sooner much forget j 
the death of their father than the loea of their patri- 
inonie.’* ‘ Edward died in ewtody in Peel 6iatlo 
in 1650,* after an impneonment of between seven 
and eight years ; and so. far, at least, no ground 
can be dimvered for that gratitude which is after- 
wards said to have been< violated by this family, 
unless indeed we transplant ourselves to dioso coun- 
tnea where it is the iraion to flog a public officer 
one day^ and replace him in nutliority the next. 

Tlie insu^r records detail with minuteness the 
emnplaiuts of the ^plo relative to the exactions 
of the chur^, and their adjustment by a sort of 
puhlle arbitration in October, 1643. Rut it is sin- 
gular, that neitber in these records, nor in the Earl’s 
very studied uarrative of the modes of discussion, 
the offences, and the punishments, is one word to be 
found regarding the more important points actually 
at issue between himself and the people. The f.tct, 
however, is fully doveloped, as if by accident, in 
one of the chapters (xvi.) of this very desultory but 
sagacious peri'onnance. “ There comes this very 
iiistaiit an occasion to me to acquaint you with a 
s^iecial matter, which, if by rea^n of these trouhlc- 
BQme and tlangcrous times, I cannot bring (u passe 
my intents therein, you may in your better leisure 
consider thereof, and make some use liereaftcr of 
Diy present labors, in the matter of a certain holding 
in this country, called the tenure of the straw ; ^ 
whereby men ihitike their diteUin^is are their own 
auntUnt inherifanoes, and that they mav pa.^se tlic 
same to any, and dispose thereof wUftoat ikense 
from the Lord, but paying him a bare small rent like 
unto- a fee-farme in Eiigund : wherein tliey arc 
much deceived.’* 

William the Conqueror, among his plans for the 
heneJU of hU Enijfith suijefitif adopted that of in- 
ducing or compelling them to surrender their allo- 
dial lands, and receive them back to liold by feudal 
tenure. The Earl of Derby pi\)jccted the siirreii- 
der of a 'similar right, in order to ci*eate tenures 
more profitable to himself — a simple lease for 
iliree lives, or twenty-one years. The ineasuro uras 
entirely novel, although the attempt to prevent* 
alienation witliout license from the Lord, for pur- 
poses of a less profitable exaction, may be traced. 


t Peck, 446^ 

8 Feltham'B Tour, p. 161, places this event, Iwhile a prisoner 
In Peel Castle,) on the aiitltority of a totnlMtone, in 1660, 
**Joha Grrenlialgti being i^vemor.** Now .John Greciihaigh 
eenied to bo governor in J651 ; tb« date is probably an error 
Intbepmfor J»J50. 

« la the masTer of real estates both parties came Into ilia 
eOiaimm law court, and the gmnter, in tlie face of the court, 
tmniAited bis title to the ptirdiaaer by tlie delivery of a straw ; 
whkdibeiiiK recorded, was hla title. The same practice pre> 
VilMbi the transfer of personal property. Sir Edward Coke, 


together with the scenes of violence it produced, 
through many ptssages in the ancient rectsrds, 
which would be inexplicable without this clue. 

Tbe Earl proceeded certainly with suffieient 
energy and considerable skill to tlie accomplish- 
ment of his object. In the very year of his arrival, 
Dec. 1648, he appointed commissioners* to com- 
pound for lea8es,^con8i8ting of aonote of his principal 
officers, (memben of council,) who had themselves 
been prevailed ou by adequate couuderationq to 
surrender, their estates, and are by genera! tradi- 
tion accused of having conspired to dplude their 
rimpie countrymen into the persuasion, that hav- 
ing no title-deeds, their estates were insecure ; that 
leases wero title-deeds; and although nominally 
for limited terms, declared the lauds to bo descen- 
dible to their eldest sous. It is remarkable that the 
names of Ewan and WUliam Christian, two of the' 
council, are alone excluded from tliis commission. 

Wc have aliTady scon two of the name commit- 
ted to prison. The Ibriowing notices, which ahun^ 

I daiitly unfold the ground of the Earl’s hostility to 
I the name of Christian, relate to Ew'an Christian, 

! the father of William Dhone, and one of the Deem- 
sters excluded fnmi the cominissiim. " One ^)re- 
I sented me a petition against Deemster * Chrisuaii, 
on the behalf of an infant who is conceived to liavo 
a right unto his Farme Rainsway (llonaldsway,) 
one of the principal holdings in this country, who, 
by reason of his eminencie here, and that he bbldetli 
iiinvh of the same tenure of the sti*aw in other 
places, he is soc observed, that certainly os 1 tem- 
per the matter with him in this, soc shall 1 prevail 
witli others.” " - - - “ lly policio ® they (the Chris- 
tians) are ci*ept into tlie principal places of power, 
ami tliey be seated round about the country, and in 
the heart of it ; they oro matched with *tiie besr 
; families,” &c. 

I “The prayer of the petition* formerly meii- 
! tioiied was to this effect, that there might M a fair 
: tryal, and when the right was recovered^ that I would 
! grannt them a lease thereof-^ this being in the tenure i 

' of the straw” “ Upon some conference with 

' tliR petitioner, I find a motion heirtofore was made 
, by my commissioners, that tlie Deemster should 
: give this fellow a suminc of money. But he would 
: piu't witli none, iicvorthelesse now it may be he 
will, and 1 hope be so wise ns to assure unto him- 
self his holding, by compounding with me for tiie 
lease of the same, to which, if tlicy two agree, 1 
shall grant it him on easy terms, rov if he break 
tlie ice, 1 may haply catrii some fish.”** 

Tlie issue of tliis piscatory project was but too 
successful. Ewan bent to the reign of terror, and 
gave up Ronaldsway to his son William, who 


«r a sliaw.) a inort IMble etymology of sUpulation, 

than the iMriMil derivation from stipes (a stake or land-mark,) or 
stipa (a pfwOef aioaejr or wages.) 

* Amuna ibooe laelaiwaa ia wblch ** tha conunnnds of tlie 


8 The govemor^omptroUer, receiver; end John Oinnel, 
deemster. 

• Deemster, evidently Aagllciied, tbs person wha deems the 
law; a designation Anciently unknown ainung the batlvciL 
who oonttoiie to eall thU officer nrekon. Identical with tha 
name of those Jiidgei and laws so often menOoiied hi tits Bto 
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iiQcep^ the leue« ai^' mimed his own deseen-' 
dauts ibr the lives. Still the objects attained were 
unsubstantial, as being oontery to all law, written 
or oral ; and the svsteln was incomplete, nntil sanc^ 
tioned by the semblance of legidative confirmation. 

We have seen.thait tlie Earl had in tlie island 
a considerable military force, and we know from 
other sources * that they lived in a great measure 
at free quarters. We have his own testimony for 
stating, that he achieved his objects by imprison- 
inj^ until his prisoners ^promitM Co he good and 
Bucoessively, filling their places with others, until 
they also ewformed to kit theorv of publio titiue. 
And Ae reader will be prepared to near, without 
snrprise, that the same means enabled him, in 
16f45, to arrange a legislature* capable of yielding 
^ a forced assent to tiiis notable system of submission 
and loving-kindness. 

This is perhaps the most convenient place for 
stating, tliat in the 8ubsc<^uent surrender of the 
Island to the troops of the Parliament, the only 
Stipulation made by the Islanders was, ** that tiicy 
might enjoy their lands and liberties as they for- 
merly had.” In what maimer this stipulation was 
performed, my notes do not enable me to state. 
The restoration of Charles II., pro|>itiou8 in other 
respects, inflicted on the Isle of Man tho revival 
of its feudal government ; and tlie affair of the 
tennres continued to be a theme of perpetual con- 
test and unavailing complaint, until finally adjusted 
in 1703, through tiic mediation of tho excellent 
Bishop Wilson, in a legislative compromise, known 
by the name of tho Act of Settlement, whereby the j 
fjeople obtained a full recognition of their ancient ! 
rights, on condition of doubling the actual quit 
rents, and consenting to alienation flues, first ex- 
acted by the EnrI James in 1043.^ 

In 1(>48, William Dhoue was appointed Receiver 
(Jeneral ; and in tho same year we find his elder 
brotlier, John (assistant Deemster to his father 
Ewan,) committed to Peel Castle on : one of these 
occasions, wliich strongly marks the character of 
tho person and tlie times, and aflbi^a also a glimpse 
at tlie feeling of the people, and at the condition of 
tho devoted family of Christian. Tlie inquisitive 
will find it in a note ; * otiicv readers will pass on. 

Tho circumstances are familiarly known, to tlie 
reiidcr of English history, of the march of tiie Earl 
of Derby, in l651,witii a corps from the Isle of 
Man for tho service of the King ; his joining tlie 
royal army on tlie eve of tiie battle 6f Worcester ; 

1 Kvldence on Che mock trial of >Villlam DhCno. 

* Wo tliall wo, by and by, a very slinplo nwthod of pack- 
ing a Judicial and logislaf tvo body, by removing and ivpiocing 
«ven f sdfvMndff by one nnd the laine mandate. 


s Report of 1791. App. A. No. 71- 

* A pereon named chnrlee Yiaughnn it brought to lodge no 
(nfomiatipn, the^ being In Eiigtoo, be fell Into company with 
a young man naiued Clirietlon. wlm lald he liad lately left tho 


a young man jnaiued Clirietlon, wlm lald he liad lately left tho 
Ide of Af an, and wot In eeareh of a brother, who waa clerk to 
al*nrliii^nt OfRceri that In aniwer to aonw qtiwKiouii, no 
•aid, '*The JSari did uie the Inlmbltante td that lele vwy 
hardly; bad CBtreated' great finee from tlie InbahltanUs bad 
changed the andent fennrei, ondibresed them tq take lenao*. 
Tlwt he had taken away one hundred potmdi'a-yior front bli 
lather, and had kept hie uncle In pi^ fottr^or live yean. But 
If ever the Bntl came fo England, (lie. had need the ItilmbltanU 
10 hardly,! tiiat lie wai eun they Wd Oji^ **^*Li^' 
land In thal Uland again.** orwr it idven to fmpeifon 




fiigfib^pid imprisonment at Chester, after iluti ’ 
signal defetit ; and his trial and execution at Bol- 
ton in Lancaidlii^ by the officers of the Parliament, 
on the 15th Octofier of tiiat year. 

Immediately afterwards, Colonel Duckenfield, 
who commanded at Chester on behalf of the Part' 
liament, proceeded with an armament of ten sEiips^ 
and a considerable military force, for the reduction 
of the Isle of Man. 

William Cliristian was condemned and executed 
in 1662-3, for acts connected with its surrender^ 
twelve years before, which are still involved in 
obscurity; and it will be most acceptable to the 
general reader that we should pass over the inter- 
mediate period,* and leave the facts regarding this 
individual, all of them extraordinary, and some of 
peculiar interest, to be developed by the record 
of tlie trial, and documents derived from . other 
sources. 

A mandate by Charles, 8tli Earl of Derby, dated 
at Latiiam in September, 1662, after descanting on 
tho heinous sin of rebellion, "aggravated by its 
being instrumental* in tho death of the Lord; and 
stating tiiat he is himself concemed to revenge a 
father’s blood,” orders William Christian to bo 
proceeded against forthwith, for all his illegal ao^ 
lions at, before, or after, the year 1651, (a prettv 
sweeping range.) The indictment diargee liim with 
" being the head of an insurrection against the cotm- 
tess of Derby in 1651, assuming the power unto him- 
self, and depriving her Ladyslup, his Lordship, and 
heirs thci'cof.” 

A series of depositions appear on record from 
tiic 3d to tiie 13tli October, and a reference by tiie 
precious depositaries of justice of that day, to the 
twenty-four Keys,^ " Whetiicr uj^n the examina- 
tion taken and read before, you nud Mr W. Chris- 
tian, of Roiialdsway, witiiin compass of the statute 
of tile year 1422, — that is, to receive a sentence 
vithout quett^ or to be tried in the ordinary coursu 
of law.” This body, designated oii^tlie record " so 
many of tiie Keys as were tiien present,” were in 
number seventeen ; but not being yet sufficiently 
select to approve of tentenee vitnoitt trial, made 
their return, To be tried by course of law. 

Ou the 26 til November, it is record^, tiiat the 

A Some readen may dedro sn outline of this period. The 
lorddilp of the Island wo* given to t«ord Fairfax, wlio de- 
puted comiiiissioneri to regulate iu affaira ; <ae of them (Cha- 
loner) publislied an account of tlie blond in I6S6. He puts 
down william Christian a* Receiver Oeneial in 165A ^Ve 
And hit name, ns Governor, from 1656 to 1658, vSscI*®/*”?* 
p. 101,1 in ^lich year lie was mcoeeded by Clialonor liiid«*clf. 
Anioug tho anoinaiies of those tiinea. It would seem flat ho 
bad ivtoined the office of Receiver while officiating as f*ovei^ 
nor; and episcopacy tiaving been obolislied, and the rectMpM w 
the eee added to those of the exchequer, he had large acrounts 
to settle, for which Clialoner sequester^ ?****f*i!? Si! 
absence, and imprisoned and held to bail his brother 
aiding what he calls liis ewape ; hj* wn 
England, by pemiiaalon of Lord Fairfax, to settle ***■ • 

accounts. Clioloncr informs ut, that the revemies of •••£: 
iwesied see wero not i^ropriatfd to JJJJ 

Fairfax, who, “for tlie hotter tad 

of the ministers of Uie Gospel and for ilio 
ing, hath conferred all this w^onuo upim tto ^ 

alio for malntoiiiing free sclioobi i e. 

Dwlase, and Raiumy.’* Cbaloner pays a hl^i ^ 

ttM%lcnts of the elenSi «*5 tiie late 

‘’“."Si til. wm»rk tn t!* 

Earl liad been executed ei^it daye before tiiaiy SunttflOiible 

9 Tlie court hr crtainal teiel s wm _ 

nor and council (including the dev 
also, with toe ^ tomeb 
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Govornor and Attorney-Gcnnral having proceeded I 
to tile jail with a guard of soldiers, to inquire 
him (Christian) to the bar to receive Ids trial, he 
refused, and denied to come, and abide the same’* 
-^admirable courtesy to invite, instead of bringing 
him to the bar !) Wliereupou the Governor de- 
manded the law of Deemster Norris, who then sat 
in judication. Deemster John Giristian having 
ap]>eared, and Mr Edward Christian,^ his son, 
and assistant, having also forborne to »it in tliis 
Court, he the said Deemster Norris craved the 
advice and assistance of the twenty-four Keys, and 
the said Deemster and Keys deemed the law there- 
in, to wit, that he is at the moroy of the Lord fur 
life and goods. 

It will be observed, that seven of tlie Keys were 
formerly absent, on wliat accoiii.it we shall pivsently 
see. All this was very cleverly an*anged by tlie 
following recorded order, 2i)th December — These 
of the twentif-four JCeys are removed of that O/m- 
panUf i» reference to my Honourable Lord's Order 
tj» Aat behalf;'* enumerating seven names, not of 
the seventeen before mentioned, and naming seven 
others who “are sworn* in their place**.” The 
judicature is fartlier improved by transferring an 
eightli individual of the nrst seventeen to the coun- 
cil, and fining his place writh another proper person. 
Theso facts have been related with some miinitc- 
ticss of detail for two reasons; 1st, Although nearly 
equalled by some of the subsequent proceedings, j 
they would not be credited on common authority; i 
and 2d, They rondcr all comment unnecessary, and ! 
prepiire the reader for any judgment, however ex- ! 
traordinary, to be expected from such a tribunal. | 

Then come the proceeding of the 29th Decem- 
ber^ The Proposals, as they are named, to the 
Deemsters,* and twenty-four Keys now assembled, 
“to be answered in point of law.” 1st, Any male- | 
factor, &c. being indicted, &c. and denying to abide 
the law of his country in that course, (notwith- 
standing any argument or pica he may otfer for 
himself,) and thereupon deemed to forfeit body and 
goods, 6:e. whether ho may afterwards obtain the 
same benefit, Ac. &c.; to which, on the same day, 
they answered in lie negative. It was found prac- 
ticable, on the Slat, to briny the prisoner to the 
bar, to hear iiis sentence of being “ shot to death, 
that ther^uffon his life may 'def/art from his body; 
which sentence was executed on tlie 2d of January, 
1665. ^ 

That he made “ an excellent speech” at the place 
of execution, is* recorded, where we should little 
expect to 6nd it, in the Parochial Register ; tlie 
aecuncy of that which has been preserved as such 
in the family of a clerg^'man, (and appears to 
have been printed on or before 1776,^) rests chiefly 


torted in the Records, but esmblishud in tlie pro- 
ceedings of tlie Privy Council. It is therefore 
^von without abbreviation, and the material points* 
of evidence in tlio voluminous depositions on both 
trials* are extracted for reference In a note.* 

The last speech of William Christian, Esq. who 
was executed 2d January, 160'2-S : 

“ Gentlemen, and the rest of you who have accom- 
panied me this day to the gate of death, I know 
you expect I sJiould say something at my doppr- 
turc ; and indeed I am in some measure willing to 
satisfy you, having not had Gio least liberty, «nco 
my imprisonment, to acquaint any witli the sadness 
of my suficriiigs, which flesh and blood could not 
have endured, without thuNpower and asBistancc.of 
my most gracious and good God, into whose haiuls 
I do now commit my poor soul, not doubting but 


5 Bi'th trials: the first* Is for the mnie purposes at tlie' 
KneUiih grand Jury, with this most efc|U‘Ci:il difTcrvnee. that, 
evidence is udiiiitte*! /or ike prieoner, iind It thus bceomcii 
what it is frdtuently called, the first trial ; the second, if the 
indictment ho fuund, is in all respects like that by petty Jury in 
Knginnd. 

c Tills testimony will of course berecelTed vdtii due sueplcfon, 
and confronted with tlie only defence known. th.*it of his dying 
spoecli. It goes to establidi, that CiiriKtinn had placed himself 
at the head of an association, bound by a secret oath, tn 

wiihsiand the Lady of Derby in tier d<*signs until site bad 
yielded ur condescended to their aggrievances;" among wliicli 
grievances, during the Earl’s residence, we find incidentally 
noticed, *’ the troop that was in ilie IMe and their free quarter- 
age that he haa reprcH^nted her ladyship to have deceived 
hull, by entering into negotiations with the pnrthiroent. con- 
trary to her promise to coimnimie.'ite with hhii in such a case ; 
that Cniiistian and his asaoclntes declared that she was about to 
sell them for twiipcnce or tlireeiieiice a-picce ; that he told hlf 
flosoeiiites. that he had entered into correspoiidciico with Alojor 
Pox and tlie Parliament, u,td received their authority to raise 
the country t tliat in consequence of this insurrection her lady- 


iKmio materid points, with facts suppressed or dis- 

■ 

I The gr a ndson of Elm, It appears by the procoedlnga 
of tile King in eomieil, 1083. that **ke did, tehni ike eourt 
rrjmt to admit tis deceased WUtiam CkritUan*t piea uf 
the Act td Indemnity, make his proteeiatlon against their iUe- : 
mf proeeeditiae, ana did withdraw himtelf. and ciuno to Eng- 
wT to solicit Ilia Majesty^ and imptore his justice.” 

I ^ Tlw Coiiiiiiimionera of 1791 art In doubt regarding Ure 


the country t tliat in consequence uf this insurrection her lady- 
slitp n(>fK>inted commissiuiicrs to treat with others '* oil (he part 
o/the ronnfi'p,” and articles of ngreeineiit were concluded tsee 
tiie speech) which nowhere now appear; that on the appmr- 
anc.'e of Diickenfleld’s ships, standing for Rammy Uay. one nf 
tlse insurgents boarded theui off Dougins, ** to give Intelligence 
of the cuiiditinn of the country the disiiomble troops 
innrcticd under the governor, Sir PiiilipMusgmve, for Rsmsay ; 
that when the shipping had nnehored. a deputation of three 
persons, viz. Jolin Christian, Kwnn Curphey, and Williatn 
Stundlsh. proceeded on b^ianl, to negotiate for the surrender 
of the Island |whcre William was does not appear.) The 
destruction of the articles of aKreement, and tlie silence of tlie 
reconls reganling the relative strengtU of the forces, leave us 
without the means of determining the degree of merit or de- 
merit to be ascribed to tliese negotiaton, or the precise autlio- 
rity under wliich tlicy acted ; but the grievances to be 
retlresse*!, are cleared from every obscurity by the iill-suflicient 
testimony of the terms demanded from the victors, ** that 
tkrp mipht enjojf their hindz and iiberttes as /brmertp thep 
had f and tlmt it was demanded wlieiher they awed any more, 
but notliing else was demanded tliat this examinant heard 
of.** The taking of Loyal Port ne.ir llamsay, fcommandod 
hv a Major Diickcnfleld, who was made prisoner,) and ol 
Peel Castle, appear on record: but nothing couM be found 
regarding tlie ftfrrrrufcr of Caette Euehi-n, or of the Counteu 
of Derbp*e eubteguent impritonmmt. Had tlw often repeated- 
tale, of William Christian ieiving ** treoclicruudy selsea upon 
tlie lady and her children, witli the governors of bm castles, in 
tlie riifadle of tlie night**— (Rfft*s lllstoiy of the fslc of Man, 


imebp 


ydt4 M li (fbeood Xfoemiffer. 

|y poiitfcMs It staled to bo tnn- 
piteted spee^, tbo other M siM^ 


aiitfientie details, the tradition may be adverted to, that her 
ladyslilp, en learning the proceedings at Ramsgyv naitened to 
embark in a vessel site had prspared, but was tntcroepted 
before site oould reach It. Tlie same uncertalAty cxlsti with 
: ivgard to any negotlaHont on her part, wlib thd ofleers of the 

E iriianicnt, as affirmed by tlw mmisenii ) tbo Rafl*s flnt 
Iter, after Ills capture and before bis trial, aavs, ** Truly, os 
matters go, it will be beM for you to make eonoltlont for your- 
self, children, and friends, in uic ihanner as we liavt proptawd, 
or as you e«n farther agree with Cot. Diiebaaffeld t who. being 
so much a gentleman bom, will doubtleM, for bis own honor, 
deal fairly with you.'* He seems also to nave ho^ at that 
, time that It might inftiicnea hU uwii fate : and tfioeleqinntalMl 
affecting letter written Immediately before his exseutlott, re^aktl 
the aaiiM adnionitiuns to treat. Itolt, pp. 74 and 84. 
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tliAl 1 sliall very qnieldy be in the amw of hla 
mercy. 

" 1 am, as you now eee, harried bithw by the 
power of a pretended court of JuitieCf tlie members 
whereof, or at least the greatest part of them, are 
by no means qnatihed, but very ill beftttiiig their 
new places. The reasons you may give yourselves. 

" The cause for which 1 am brought hither, as 
I the prompted and threatened jury (lae delivered, 

! is high treason against the Countess Dowager of 
! Dirby, for tliat 1 did, as they say, in the year 
i fif^-one, raise a force against her for tlic suppresa- 
j ing and rooting out tliat family. How unjust 
tlie accusation is, very few of you that hear me this 
! day. but can witness ; and that the then rising of the 
I people, in which afterwards I came to be engaged, 
j did not at all, or in tlie leost degree, intend tiie pre- 
I jiidice or ruin of that family ; the chief lehertof being^ 

I <(« you well reinembir, dead eight dam,or thereabout , 

I before that action happened. But tlio true cause of 
I tliat rising, as ^ the jury did Ueiee bring in, was to 
I present grievances to our Honourable Lady; which 
I w'as done by me, and afterwards approved by her 
I Ladyship, under the .hand of her then secretary, 

' M. Trevacli, who is yet living, which agreement hath 
' einee, to my own ruin and my poor famiUfe endlera 
sofTow, been forced f tom me. The Lonl forgive tlu-m 
tlie injustice of their dealings with me, and I \vi<di 
from my heart it may not bo laid to their ciinrgo 
another u«y i 

“ You now see me here a sacrifice ready to be 
offered up for that whiclt waathepresereationof your 
Urea and fortunes, which were then in hasa'rd, but 
that I itood between you and your (then in all up- 
ut'arance) utter ruin, Pjgii'h you still may, ua 
fiitlierto, enjoy die sweet benefit and blearing of 
piMioe, though from diat minute until now I liavo 
still been prosecuted and pcrsccutotl, nor have I 
ever since found a place to rest myself in. But my 
God be for ever blessed and praised, wlio hath given 
me BO large a measure of patience ! 

^ What services I have done for that Noble 
Family, by whose power 1 am now to take my latest 
brcatli, 1 daix* appeal to lliomselves, whothor 1 have 
not licservcd better things from some of them, than 
the Kcnitenco of my bodily destruction, and seizure 
of die poor estate my son ought to enjoy, being 
purchased and left him by his grandfather. It 
liiiglit have been much better hod I not spent it in 
the service of ray Honourable Lord of Derby and 
Ids family ; tliese things 1 need not mention to you, 
for tliat most of you are witnesses to it 1 shall 
now beg your patience while 1 tell you here, in the 
presence of God, that 1 never in all my life acted 
any tiling with intention to prejudice ni'y Sovereign 
Lord the Kingj nor die late Evl of Derby, nor the 
now Earl ; yet notwithstanding, being in England 
at the ttmo^ of his sacivtd Majesty’s nappy i^tom- 
tion, 1 went to London, with many others, to have 
a sight of my gracious King, whom Goa preserve, 
and whom until then I never had seen. But 1 was 
not long thm when I was arrested upon an action 
of twenty tobusaiid pounds, and clapped up in the 
Fleet ; onto which action, I being a stnuiMr, could 

f ive no bail, but was diere kept nearly a whole year, 
low 1 suffered God ho knows; but at last having 
gained loy liberty, I tliougbt good to advise with 

iThb ImC, minightbsszpeeted. ifiiottobstnissdeattift 
•Nvwd of tbo trial „ ^ i 


several gendemen couoeming his Majesty’s gra- 
cious Act of Indemnity, dial was then set forth, in 
which I thought myself concerned; unto which they 
told me,.tliere was no doubt to bo made bnt that all 
actions committed in the Isle of Man, relating in 
any kind to the war, were pardoned by the Act of 
Indemnity, and all odier places widiin his Mmesty’s 
dominions and countiies. Whereupon, and having 
been forced to absent myself from my poor wifo 
and riiildren near three years, being ail that time 
under persecution, 1 did with great content and 
satisfaction return into this Island, hoping tlien 
to receive die comfort and sweet enjoyment of my 
friends and poor family. But alas 1 I have fallen 
Into die snare of die fowler ; but my God shall ever 
he praised, — though he kill me, yet will I trust in 
him. 

** 1 may justly sdy no man in this Island knows 
better than myself the power tlie Lord Derby haUi 
ill this Island, subordinate to his sacred Majesty, of 
which I hate giten a fafl account tn my dedaration 
presented to my judges, which 1 much fear will neter 
see light, which is no mallj^rouhlc to me. 

It was his Majesty’s most gracious Act of In- 
demnity gave 1110 the coniideiice and assurance of my 
safety ; on wliich, and an appeal 1 made to his 
sacred Majesty and Privy Council, from the un- 
justness of die proceedings had against me, 1 did 
much rely, being his Majesty’s subject here, and a 
denizen of Bu^and both by birth and imune. 
And in regard 1 hare disobeyed the wrwer iff mg 
Lord of Jberhy'i Act of lnd^nnity, -Akh you noip 
look upon, and his Mgje$ty*$ Act east out as being 
of no force, 1 have with greater riolouce been per- ; 
secuted ; yet neverUielcss 1 do declare, that no sub- | 
ject whatever can or ought to take upon them acts > 
of indemnity but his sacred Majesty only, with the , 
confirmation of Parliament. j 

it is very fit I should say soroctlnog as to my | 
-education and religion. 1 tliiiik 1 need not inform i 
you, for you all know, I w-as brought up a son of \ 
tho Church of England, which was at that time in j 
her splendour and glory ; and to my endless comfort | 
1 have ever since continued a fi^diful member, wit- j 
ness several of my actions in the lato times of liberty. • 
And as for government, I never was against mo- | 
iiarchy, which now, to my soul’s great satisfaction, j 
1 have lived to see is settled and established. , 1 am I 
well assured that men of upright life and cbnver- 
sation may have tho favourable com»jenance of our 
gracious King, under whose happy government, God 
of his infinite mercy long continue these his kingdoms 
and dominions. And now 1 do most heartily thank 
my good God that I have had so mucli literty and 
time to disburden myself of several tilings that 
have laid heavy u]>on me all the time of my im- 
prisonment, in which T have not had time, or liberty, 
to spet^ or write any of my thoughts; and from 
mv soul I wish all animosity may after my deaUi 
be'quitoliud aside, and my death by none be colled 
in question, for I do freely forgive all that have 
had any liand in my persecution ; and ma^ our good 
God preserve you all in peace and quiet tho re- 

ye oil^of Majesty’s liege neoptejloyal 

and faitliful to his sacred Majesty ; and, aceordhig 
to your oath of faith and fealty to my Uonourable 

1 

I Tliii apprdieiulon vat hut too 


£M»d of Dorby; do mm IjkenoUtt In dU juh and 
obNf^ lus'Ooiiiii^ tliftt 

^00 liibst one'day Me asi bfanyotor deoda. 

.And now thebiemi: of Almighty God bo witli yon 
all^ and presorro you ftwm idolent deatb> and keep 
yon in ^eace of oonifMllHiooafi your daya ! 

I will now haatetii for my ilooh is willing to bo 
dissoTyed, and my spirit to be with God^ who hath 
given me full anuranoe of hie mercy and pardon 
mr all my sins, of whirii his unspeakable goodness 
and loving^khidiieaa. my poor soul is exceedingly 
satiafi^.’* 

JVote. ^ - Heni be fell upon his knees, and passed 
some thne in prayer ; then rising exceedingly cheer- 
fid^ be addressed itie soldiers appointed for bis 
OxeeuHoii, /saying — <<Now for yon, who are ap- 
poh^ted Ity lot my executloner^i do freely fotgive 
yodl** ' He requested tlicm ana all present to pray 


yodl^ ' He requested tlicm ana all present to pray 
Ibrmm ; adding , " There is but a thin veil betwixt 
me aind'death ; once more 1 reauest your prayers, 
Ibr now 1 take my last farewell. ’ 

' The soldiers wished to bind him to ^he spot on 
wbidi he stood. He said, ** Trouble not yourselves 
or me ; for I tltsi dare fa^ death in whatever form 
lie eomes, will not start at your fire and bullets ; 
nor can the power y*ou have deprive me of my cou- ; 
rage.” At bis desire a piece of white paper was | 
given him, which with the utmost composure he 
pinned to his breast, to direct them where to aim; 
and after a riiort jiraycr addressed the soldiers 
thns^*^ Hit this, and you do your own and my 
work.” And presently after, stretching fortli his 
arms^ whi^ was the signal he ga%'c them, ho was 
diet through the heart and fell. 

Bdward Christian, the nephew, and George, tho 
son, of the deceased, lost no time in aptiealing to 
his Majesty In Council against tiiis judicial murder; 
and Gemge was furnished with an order to pass 
and Ac. ^and bring with him such records ' 

and pqrsoDS as he should desire, to make out tlie- 
of his eomplamt.” Edward returned with 
him to the- Island for that purpose ; for wo find 
him, in April l6G3, compelled, in the true spirit of 
the day,, to give bond " tlmt he would at all times 
appear and gnswOr to such charges as might be 
pmerted asaiiist him, and not depart the Ide irtM- 
0ft$ Hcemie,” was prevented, by various 

etatyj^gmees, from serving the King’s order ; but 
.bll ‘ a second petition, tho Governor, 
Hjbjlmahteir, anu Members of Council, ivere brought 
ifb' to .London by a Sergeant-at-Arms ; and tliesc 
mk toother with tho Earl of Derby, 

ebiUpelled appear, a full hearing took place 
bdfhM l9ie, KinA^ f]enon,the Chancellor, tlic Lord 
Chief Jiuliiesji .ltibid Chief Baron, and other Mem- 
btai\bf. judgment was extended on tho 

5th'Auglii%w4 t^t judgment was on the 14 th of 
the ” to be printed in folio, in 

such iwninrfas' Acts ot rarliaraent are usually 
printed, aS fdd Arms prefixed.” 

^ This d^ignates the 

Act of Pardon 

and Amnesty dkiextendiito the Isle of Man, and 
ottglit to have been taken notooe of by the Judges 
^ in that Island^ pUoded; 

that die Wil- 

liam airistlai^.^M dji 


leondiMl^ benurieto hhriketo 
of aB weslatoe^ remand jtoveoaal:%Jr!tbm 
pefseia ^^,wh0 were by the ■aihe< Coiiiri 
impritohed, and their esialm. seM 
iridbirinity Atyri frtols?^ are oirieriNl/tojpdier 
the Ghristiuia,. ^ to be restoied Ao wtoidr eri^ 
real and personal, and to be 
ilie riiarges and expensss wMeh ttasy have been at 
since tlieir fiiptiiupriBqmeAttyaa.im in , the pro- 
secution e{ this basmess ae hi their toiarMr bilW^ 
or in any other way tfaecfimto, -lelatiiiiir ^ Tiie. 
mode of raising funds for Ihe purpeisa el tide <eii^ 

: titution is equally .peeulisr and htttraetheis these' 
"sums of monw are ordered to be'fumished by- 
; tlie lieomsters. Members, and AsMStante of the. arid 
Court of Justice,” who are directed ” to raiaoend^ 
make due payment tliereof to the parties.? 

" And to tlie end that the bleed that^^has been 
unjustly spilt may in some sort'be expiated,” Ae., 
the Deemsters are ordered to be committed to the 
King’s Bench to be proceeded againsV Ae. ‘ AOk, 
and receive condign punishment. [It is believed 
tl at this part of the order was afterwarde relaxed 
or rendered nugatory.] The three Members of 
Council w'cro released on giving scenrity to appear, 
if required, and to make the restitution ordered* 
^ And ill regard that Edward Christian, bring oue 
of the Deemsters or Judges in the Ide of Man, 
didy vhen the Court rrfueed to admit of the deceased 
TK. Chrietian*t plea of the Act of Indmnit^ wake 
hie proteetation agaiml their UUpalvroeeedingii and 
did vifhdraw himeelf, and come to Jsn^nd to wUeit 
hie Majesty and implore his justUfy it is ordered 
tliat the Earl of Derby do fortliwith, by comiitia- 
sion, Ac., restore aud ajppoint him as Oeemstorrso 
to remain mid contime, Ac. [which order was 
disobeyed.] And lastly, tliat Henry Newell, Do« 
puty Governor, whose fault hatli been ttoluiC eimi- 
plyinyfeithyund yielding due obsdienee to, the order* 
of his Majesty and this Board sent nnto the Island, 
[O most mine and impotent eonciosioh l] 'l>e per-> 
milted to retttl'n to the Isle, and enforoe the pre- 
sent Order of the King in Counril.” • 

Of tho Earl of Derby no farther mention occurs 
in this document The saerifioes made bv this 
noble family in support of tlie royal cause, drew a 
large share of indulgence ovrir tlie exceptionable 
parts of their conduct ; Init the mmrtrfication ne- 
cessarily consequent on tliis appeal, the ineesmnt 
complaints of the people, and tlie difiietilty subse** 
qucntly experienced by them in obtaining a c e e a s to 
a superior tribunal, reorivo a curious tihwtmtidn hi< 
an order of the king in qounoil, dated 20th August, 
1670, on a petition of tiie Sari of Derby, $*.thal the 
clerk of the council In waiting vecrivn no .petitidn^ 
appeal, or complaint oyainst the lord or pasern- 
meat of the Isle of Man, witiiout having Ami good 
security from tlie eomplahmut to inswrir'ooat^ 
damages, and charges.” 

Tlie historical notices of tliis kingdom * of X41tiput 
are i^ons and instmetive 


t ,Bvmn fiUmiel BateUiBii, inHl • 

of coittHIetsblt iaUi^ utyi^y; 


•ayt, tliat tlie onler to itop proocritbatoi 
tenee ani^ on die day tomjeAog Uialef 
t Airl Jamet, alitiougli s(«4lm eTklv 
msiMiiit Ite liavteK iitver MCteiiM tocM 
^mnog^oUten, dote It plosN d kf 
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tiqn^ And different drcumstaiicea, and they have 
AC'onied to require littlo comment or antiquarian 
remark ; but to condense what may be collected 
with regard to Edward Christian, the accomplished 
villain of Pcveril ; the insinuations of his accuser > 
ronstitute in themselves an abundant defence. 
When so little can bo imputed by sucli an adver- 
sary, the character must indeed f^o invulnerable. 
Tr^ition ascribes to him notliing but what is ami- 
ably patriotic, honourable, and go<id, in all the re- 
lations of public and private life. Jlo died, after an 
imprisonment of seven or eight years, the victim 
of incorrigible obstinacy, accoHing to one, of ruth- 
less t^Tanny, according to another vocabulary ; but 
resembling the character of the Novel in notliing 
but unconquerable courage. 

Treachery and iiigrntitudo Iiavo becTi heaped on 
tho memory of William Christian with sullicicnt 
profusion. Regarding the first of these crimes : if 
! all that lias been afKrmed or insinuated in the mock 
I trial, rested on a less questionable basis, posterity 
would scarcely pronounce an unanimous verdict 
I of moral and political guilt, against an association 
to subvert such n government as is described by 
! its own author. Tho pecu/hr favours for which he 
I or his family were ungrateful, are not to be disco- 
j vered in these proceedings ; except, indeed, in tlie 
i form of ** chastisements of the Almiglity — bless- 
ings in disguise.” But if credit be given to tlio 
dying words of William Christian, his efforts were 
strictly limited to a riMlrcss of grievances, — a i 
• purpose always erimiiinl in the eye of tho oppros- j 
I sor. If ho had lived and died on a larger scene, | 
I his memory would probably have survived among 
I the patriots and tho heroes. In sonieof themanu- 
I script narratives he is dosiguated as a martyr for tlio 
' rights and liberties of his countrymen ; who add, 

I in their homely manner, that ho was condemned 
i without trial, and iniirdeml without remorse. 

We have purposely abstained from all attempt 
I to enlist tho passions in favour of the sufforings of 
a people, or in detestation of oppressions, which 
might, perhaps, to be ascribcil as much to the eha- 
: meter of tho times as to that of individuals. The 
; naked facts <if tiie case (unaided by the wild and 
: plaintive notes in which the maidens of the isle 
i were wont to licwail “ the* heart^rendiny death of 
I fair-haired arc sufficient of themselves 

I to awaken the syinpatliy of every generous mind ; 

, and it were a more wortliy exercise of that despo- 
tic power over the imagination, so eminently pos- 
sessed by the Great Unknown, to embalm tho 
rcmembranco of two such men in his immortal 
pages, than to load tlicir memories with crimes, 
such as no human being over committed. 

I 

I 


f iH enabled to add the translation of tlie lament 
over the fair-haired William Christian. It is ori- 
ginally composed in the Manx lan^ag^, and con- 
sists of a series of imprecations or evil upon the 
enemies of Christian, and prophecies to tho same 
purpose;-— 


t ThlTuCS^innilatloii glmi to me by a yconf lady. 


On the Death and MimU'r r/ Ua'ejver-wnerji H'ilfiaii 
Christian, of RonahUnaajf, who tmt shot tuur fiavgo 
liUlx January 2, 1CG2. 

1. 

Tn so shiftln a scono, who would eonfldence place 
In family power, youth, or in pursonal fuscolf 
Mo character *» proof iiyalnst enmity foul ; 

And thy fate, William lihOne, sickens our sotil. 

2 . 

You .arc Derby’s receiver of patriot *eal, 
itcpleto with good seiiRo, and reputed Kcnteel, 

Your juMico applauded by the youns and tho old s 
And thy fate, dec. 

а. 

A kind, able patron both to church and to state — 

What roti'icd their reHmtiiiLMit but talents so great ? 

No character 's proof iiguiiist enmity foul ; 

And thy fate. dec. 

4. 

Thy pardon, 'tis rumour'd, c.ime over the main, 

Ntir lute, hut concualM by a villain in grain ; I 

’Twos fear forced tlic Jury to a sentence so foul ; j 

And tliy fate, die. I 

5. j 

Triumphant stood Colcott, he widi'd for no more. ( 

^VIlen the iiridu of the Cliristinns lay welt'ring iii goro, 

To malice a victim, though steady and bold ; \ 

And thy fate. ftc. 

б , • i 

With adultery stain’d, and polluted with gnre, ; 

lie iton.'ildsway e>od, as Loghucn-olly Iwftiro, I 

'Thus the land sought the culprit, .as Ahab before ; { 

And thy fate, die. 

7. I 

Proceed to the once fnmed abode of tho Nuns, • 

(‘all the Coicotts aloud, till you torture your lunes, ■ 

Their short triumph 's ciidco, catitict is tho whole ; I 

And tliy late, die. , 

8 . 

For years could Robert lay crippled in betl. 

Nor knew the world peace while he held up his head, 

Tho neighbourhood’s scourge in Iniquity bold ; i 

And thy faie, dec. 

9 . 

Not one ’s heard to grieve, seek tiio country ail tlirniigli, i 
Nor lament for tho name that Itcinacaii oiico knew ; 

The iMor rather load it with cur«e<i untold ; 

And thy fato, &c. 

10 . ' 
Ralinclogh and the Criggans mark strongly tiielr sin. 

Not a suiil of the name ’s there to welciNuc you in ; 

In tho power of the strangers !•! centre«l the whole ; 

And thy fate, dec. 

11 . 

Tlie opulent Scarlett on which the sea flows. 

Is piecemeal disposed of to whom the Lord I jows ; 

It is hero without bread or defence from tho cold ; 

And thy fate, die. 

12 . 

They assort then in vain, tint the law sought thy blood, , 
For all aiding tho massacre neviT did good ; ! 

Like tlie rooted'Up gotding deprived ut its gold. . 

Tiicy languish’d, were blasted, grew wiilicr'd and old. { 


Wlion the shoots of a treo so corrupted remain . 
Like the brier or thistle, they goad us with inin ; 
Deep, dark, undemumiig, they miinic tlie iiiolo; 

And thy fate, &c. 


Round the Infamous wretches who spilt Carsar s Mood, 
Dead spectres and conscience in rad array stood, 

Nut a man of tho gang reach’d lile’s iitniost cool j 
And thy fate, See* 


I A pwscNi named In the next sliina Is Mid to haea Intnctf led » 
pordoo%«it from JSpslsnd tor Wllliiun Chrlsibin, tound. It Is Jleged, 
In the toot of on oM w^oiuui'a ctockliig. The tradition U blfhly Impm 
hahle. If Christian had Iwm esK-utod aimlnst tta ^or a panlon 
actually Rimnted, It would nut have AiiImI to he ehav|ed os a hisb 
oegMeatlon In the nbrnyuent rroccetliogt of tha Privy OoniteH. 
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lA. 

Perdition, too, rclzed them wlio eaiiied Ihee to bleed. 

To decay feU their houses, their landa and their seed 
DiaupiHiiir’d like the vapour when uiom*i tinged with gold; 

And thy Ikte. &c. 

S& 

I'rom grief all corrodbiff, to hope I *11 rvpnlr, 

TLJwt a branch of the (Sirlstians will soon grace the chav. 
W ith royal instructione Ids fooi to console : 

And tliy Cate. &c. 

17. 

With a book for my pillow, I dreamt as I luy. 

That a branch of the Christians would hold JConaldsway ; 
Ills oonqueata his topic with friends o*cr a bowl. 

And thy lute, &e. 

la 

And now for a wisli in conoludlng my sung, ~ 

May the Almighty withhold me from doing wliat's wrong ; 
Protect every mortal from enmity foul. 

For tliy fate, William Dhdne, sicleena our soul ! > 


No. 11. 

At the Court at }VhiUhalU 
the 6th Auyu$U\GG3, 

George Christian, son and lieir of William 
Clmstiaii, deceased, having; exhibited his comphiint 
to his Majesty in ^uncil, tliat his father, being at 
I a house of his in his Majesty’s Isle of Man, was 
imprisoned by certain persons* of tliat island, pre- 
tending tliemselvea to he a Court of Justice ; tliat 
he was by them accused of high treason, pretended 
to be committed against the Countess Dowager of 
' Derby, in the year K51 ; and that they thereupon 
proceeded to judgment, and caused him to he put 
to death, notwithstanding the Act of General Par- 
don and Indemnity, whereof he claimed the bciieiit : 
and his ap^l to liis Majesty, and humbly implor- 
ing his Majesty’s princely compassion towards the 
distressed widow and seven fatherless children of the 
deceased : His Majesty was graciously pleased, with 
the advice of his Omucil, to order that Thomas 
, Noris and Hugh Canncll, the two judges, (by them 
in that island called Deemsters,) and Richard 
Stevenson. Robert Calcot, and Richard Tyldcsley, 
I klivee of the members of tlio pretended Court of 
I Justice, and Henry Howell, deputy of the said 
island, should t < forthwith sent for, and brought 
, up by a sergeant-at-arms hero, before his Majesty 
. in Council, to appear and answer to such accusa- 
: tions as sh^Id be exhibited against tliem ; which 
’ said six peraona being accordingly brought hither 
the fifteenth day of July last, appointed for a full 
hearing of the whole business, the Earl of Derby 
then also munmoned to apjMar, and the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and the Lord 
Chief-Baron of bis Majesty’s Exchequer, with the 
King’s Council, learned in the laws, required to bo 
present, and all the parties called in with tlieir 
oounael and witnesses, after full hearing of the mat- 
ter on both side^ and tho parties withdrawn, the 
siud judges being desired to deliver their opinion, 
did, in presence of the King’s Council, learned in 
die laws^'dedare that the Act of General Pardon 
and Indenuiity did, and ought to be understood to, 
extend to the Isle of Mann, as well as into any other 
of his Majestv’a dominions and plantations beyond 
tlio seas; and that, being a pubiique General Act 

t It imiy be reflollociMl, tl'«u ibfM v«nat sre givm Ihraueh 
tlie niedium of s and an dsprlved of iTie 

aid of the rninte, we •would flsitsloiy think the 

aeitioij M Mlillani IXhOue IlNls bonoMRd by Itb naUre 


of Parliament, it ought to have been taken notice 
of by the judges in the Isle of Maun, although' it 
had not been pleaded, and although there were 
no pr^amatioiis made thereof. His M^jestv being 
therefore deeply sensible of this violation of his Act 
of General Pardon, whereof his Majesty hath 
ways been very tender, and d6th exp^tand require 
that all his subjects in all his dominions and plan* 
tations shall enjoy Uie full benefit and advanta^ of 
the same ; and having this day taken the busmess 
into further consideration, and all parties calldd in 
and heard, did, by and with the advice of the 
Council, order, and it is hereby ordered, that all 
persons any wav concerned in the seizure of the 
edtate of the said William Christian, deceased, or 
instrumental in the ejection of the widow and ^11- 
dren out of their houses and fortune, do take care 
that entire restitution is to be made of all tlie said 
estate, as well real or personal, as alaaaU damaM 
Bustfuned, with full satisfaction for all profits by 
them received since the said estate hath been in 
their hands ; and that, whereas the said William 
Christian, deceased, was one of tlie two lives re- 
maining in an estate in Lancashire, tliat the detri- 
ment accruing by tlie untimely death of the said 
William Christian therein, or in like cas^ shall bo 
estimated, and in like manner fully repair^. That 
in regard of the great trouble and cliarges the com- 
plainants liave been at in pursuit of tliis business, \ 
ordered, tliat they do exhibit to tlua Board a true [ 
account, upon oath, of all exfonscs and damages > 
by them sustained in the juurmes of themselves and I 
witnesses, and of all other tlieir charges in tlio fol- 
lowing of this business. | 

And whereas Ewaii Curghey, Sammual RadclUTe, ; 
and John Casar, were by the same Court of Justice j 
imprisoned, and liad tlieir estates seized and con- | 
tiscated, without any legal trial, it is ordered, that | 
tlie said Ewan Curghey, Sammual Radcliffe, and | 
John Casar, be likewise reinstated to all their | 
estates, real and penonall, and fully repaired in 
ail the charges and expenses which tliey have been ; 
at since their first imprisonment, as well in tlie ; 
prosecution of this business, as in tlieir journey i 
tliithcr, or any otlier way whatsoever thereunto re- i 
lating. The which satisfaction, expenses, and all : 
the sums of money to bo raised by virtue of tliis | 
order, ore to be furnished by the Deemsters, Mem- I 
bers, and Assistants of tho said Court of Justice, j 
who are hereby ordered to raise all such tho said ! 
snms, and tliereof to mako due payment, and give 
full satisfaction unto the parties respectively hereby 
appointed to receive it. 

And to the end, the guilt of blood which hath 
been unjustly spilt, may in some sort be expiated, 
and his Majesty receive some kind of eatiafaetion 
for tlie untimely loss of a subject, it is ordered, that 
the said Thomas Norris and Hugh Cannell, who 
decreed tliis violent death, be committed, and re- 
main prisoners in the King’s Bench, to be proceeded 
against in the ordinary course of j^oe, so to re* 
eeive condign pniiislmiaat acoordi^ to the merit 
of so heinous a fact 

That Richard Stevenson, Robert CSskott^ and 
Richard Tj^ldcsley, be discharged firom farther 
restraint, giving good security to appear at this 
Board whensoever snmmoned, and not depart this 
city until full safisfaetion be ^ven, and sU orders 
of tills Board whatsoever relating to thk bnafaiese 
fully executed in tho island. And in rogar4» that 
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upon the examination of this biunness, It doth 
appear that Edward Chrintian, being one of the 
Deemsters or Judges in tha Isle of Mann, did, 
when theXeurt refused to admit of the deceased 
William Christian's plea of the Act of Indemnity, 
make his protestation against their illegal proceed- 
ings, and did withdraw himself, and come into 
England to solicit his Majesty, and implore his 
justice, it Is ordered, that tlie Earl of Derby do 
fogthwidi, by commission, in due and accustomed 
manner, restore, constitute, and appoint the said 
Edward Christian, one of the Deemsters or Judges 
of the said island, so to remain and continue in 
tlie due execution of the said place. 

And lastly, it is ordered that the said Henry 
Howell, Deputy-Governor, whose charge hath been 
tlie not complying with, and yielding due obedience 
to, the orders of his Majesty, and this Board sent 
into this island, giving good security to appear at 
this Board whensoever summoned, be forthwith 
dischaiged from all further restraint, and permitted 
to return into the island ; and he is hereby strictly 
commanded to employ tlie power and authority he 
hath, which by virtue of his commission he hath 
ill that island, in performance of, and obedience 
to, all commands and orders of his Majesty and 
this Board in this whole business, or any way re- 
lating thereunto. 

(Signed By) 

Lt Chancellor. 

Treasurer. 

Lo^\Privy Seal. 


No. III. 

At tfie Caiirtot IFhft^aU^ 
AuguH lith, 

Present. 

The Kino's Most Excellent Majesty. 


Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Treasurer. 
Lord Privy Seal. 
Duke of BucKiNoniii. 
Duke of Albemarle. 
Lord Chamberlain. 
Earl of Bruksuire. 
Earl op St Alban. 
Earl of Sandwich. 
Earl op Anglesey. 
Earl of Bath. 


Earl of Middleton. 
Earl of Carbebry. 

Lord Bishop of London 
Loro Wentworth. 

Lord Berkeley. 

Lord Ashley. 

Sir William Crompton. 
Mr Treasurer. 

Mr Vice Chamberlain. 
Mr Secretary Morice. 
Mr Secretary Bennett. 



Ip Albemarle. 
Iiiamberlain. 

‘^> Berkshire. 
Karl A '^t Alban. 
Earl ok ' .nolesey. 
Earl op\ 'nowicu. 
Earl of A *h. 

Karl of Middleton. 


Earl of Carberry. 

Lord Bishop of London. 
Lord Wentworth. 

Lord Berkeley. 

Lord Ashley. 

Sir William Crompton. 
Mr Treasurer. 

Mr Vice Chamberlain. 
Mr Secretary Moricf.. 
Mr Secretary Bennett. 

Richard Browne, 

Clerk €/ the Council, 


To the end tlie world may tlie better take notice 
of his Majesty's royal intention, to observe the Act 
of Indemnity and General Pardon inviolably^ for 
the publique good and satisfaction of his subjects 
— it w*as this day ordered, tliat a copy of the order 
of this Board of the 5th inst, touching the illegal 
proceedings in tlie Isle of Maun against William 
Ciiristian, and putting him to death contrary to 
the said Act of General Pardon, be sent unto his 
Majesty’s printer, who is commanded forthwith to 
print tlie same in the English letters, in folio, in 
such manner as Acts of Parliament are usually 
printed, and his Majesty’s Arms prefixed. 

Richard Browne. 
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FROM 


THE REV. DR DRYASDUST OF YORK, 


TO 


CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK, 

Ilending at Fairylodge, near Kennaquhalr^ N,B. 


Very worthy and dear Sir, 

To your last letter 1 might have anewered, with 
the classic, " Hand eguldem innideo^ mirar 
For though mv converse, from infancy, has becHi 
with things of antiquity, yet I love not ghosts Hir 
spectres to be commentators thereon; and truly 
your account of the oonversation you held with 
our great parent, in the ciypt, or most intimate 
Tsocss of tlie publishen at Edinburgh, *had upon me ! 


much the effect of the apparition of Hector's plian- 
turn on tlie hero of tlio ^ueid— 

•* Obstupul, tteCtruntque coiqr.** 

And, as I said above, 1 iwpeat that 1 wondered at 
tlie Vision, without envying you the pleasure 
seeing our great progenitor. But it seems tliat 
ho is now permitted to shew himseli to his hunily 
more fMy than formerly ; or that the old gentle- 
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man is turned somewhat garralotis in these latter or have no one with me but my curate. I 
ilays ; or, iu short, not to exhaust your patience awake, however ; for I remember seeing, in the 
with conjectures of the cause, 1 also have seen the embers of the fire, a representation of a mitre, with 
Vision of the Author of Wavcrley. I do not mean the towers of a cathedral in the background; more* 
to take any undue state on myself, when I observe, over, 1 recollect gazing for a ^rtain time on the 
I that tliia interview was markcil with circumstances comely countenance of Dr Whiterose, my uncle by 
ill some degree more foraially complaisant than the mother’s side — the same who is mentioned ih 
those which attended your meeting witli him in Tuk Hraht of Mid-Lothian — whose portrait, 
our worthy publisher’s ; for yours had the appea- graceful iu wig and canonicals, hangs above my 
rance of a fortuitous rencontre, 'v^horeas mine was inantcl-piccc. Farther, I remember marking^ tlio 
preceded by the commuuicatioii of a largo roll of ' flowers in the frame of carved oak, and casting my 
papers, containing a new history, callotl I’everil | eye on the pistols wliidi hang beneath, being tho 
OP THE Peak. • hre-anns with which, in the eventful year 1746, my 

I no sooner found that this manuscript consisted ; uncle meant to have espoused the cause of Prince 
of a narrative, running to the length of perhaps Charles Edward; for, indeed, so little did he esteem 
three hundred and thirty pages in each volume, or ' personal safety, in comparison of steady high-church 
thereabouts, than it instantly occiiiTcd to me from principle, that he waited but tlie news of the Ad- 
whom this boon came ; and having set myself to ] venturer’s reaching London to hasten to join his 
' jieruse the written sheets, [ began to cntc'rtaiii ' standard. | 

strong expectations that I might, pcrndveiiture, j Such a ilose ns 1 then enjoyed; I find compatible ' 
next see the author himself. wich indulging the best and deepest cogitations | 

Again, it seems to me a marked circumstance, which at any time arise in my mind. I chew the ! 
that, whereas an inner apartment of Mr Constable’s | cud of sweet and bitter fancy, in a state betwixt ! 
shop was tlioiight a place of sutticient solemnity for '• sleeping and waking, which I consider as so highly ’ 
your audience, our venerable senior was pleased to ! favonr.ablo to pliilosriphy, tliat [ have no doubt some : 
afford mine in the recesses of my own lodgings, | of its most distinguished systems have been com- ' 
inlra parietes, as it were, and without tho chance ’ posed under its iiiHiicnco. My servant is, tliere- i 
of interruption. I must also remark, that the fea- •' foi*o, instructed to tread as if upon down — iny , 
tures, form, and dress of tlio Eidolon, as you well iloor-hiiiges are carefully oiled — and all appliances « 
term the apparition of our parent, seoined to mo ■ used to prevent mo from being prematurc-ly and j 
moi'e precisely distinct than was vouchsafed to you . harshly called back to the broad wakiiig-day of a i 
on tho fonner occasfon. Of this hereafter ; but laborious world. My custom, in this particular, is | 
Heaven forbid 1 should glory or sot up any claim ■ so well known, that the very schoolboys cross the I 
of superiority over the other descendants of our alley on tiptoe, betwixt the hours of four and five. | 
common parent, from such decided marks of his . My cell is the very dwelling of Morpheus, Tliere | 
preference — Laus propria sordet, T am well '•atis- ! is indeed a bawling kiuivc of a broom*maii, quern j 
tied that the honour was bestowed not on my person, ‘ — But this is matter for the Quarter-Sessions, 

hut my cloth — that the preference did n(*t elevate | As my head 'unk back upon the easy-chair in the 
Jonas Dryasdust over Clutterbnck, but the Doctor philosophical m/)od wliicli J have just described, 
of Divinity over the Captain. C^dutU anna iorjij^ — • and tlit vycs of iny boily began to dose, in order, 
a maxim never to be forgotten at any time, but ' doubtlcsj,'that those of my understanding might 
especially to be remembered wlini the soldier is bo the more widely oj)cnocl, I was startleil by a 
upon half-pay. : knock at the door, of a kind more authoritatively 

But 1 bethink me that I am keeping you all this . boisterous than is given at that hour by any visiter 
while in the p- rcli, ami wearying you with long ‘ acquainted with my habits. I startctl up in my 
inductions, when you would have me projicrare in seat, and heard the step of my servant hurrying 
mediam ran. As you will, it shall be done ; for, as along the passage, followed by a very heavy and 
his Grace is wont to say of me wittily, “ No man ' measured pace, which shook the long oak-floored 
tells a story well as Dr Dryasdust, when he has gallery in such a manner, as forcibly to arrest my 
once got up to the starting-post.” — Jocose hoe. ' attention. A stranger, sir, just arrived from 
But to continue. I Edinburgh by tho North Mail, desires to speak 

I had skimmed the cream of the narrative which | with your Reverence.” Such were the words with 
I had received about a week before, and that witli I which Jacr)b throw the door to tlie wall ; and tho 
no small cost and pain ; for the hand of mir parent ; startled tone in which he pronounced them, al- 
ls become so small and so crabbed, that I wia ob- though there was nothing particular in tho annun- 
Uged to use strong magnifiers. Feeling my eyes elation itself^ prepared mo for the approach of a 
a little exhausted towards tlio close of tho second visiter of uncommon dignity and importance, 
volume^ 1 leaned back in ray casy-chair, and bo^n Tho Author of Waverley entered, a bulky and 
to consider whether several of tlio objections which tall man, in a travelling great-coat, which covered 
have been particularly urged against our father and a suit of snnflT-brown, cut in imitation of that worn 
patron, might not be considered as applying, in an by thq great Rambler, liis flapped hat — for he 
<-‘spocial manner, to the pai^rs T had just perused. \ disdained the modern frivolities of a travelling-cap 
** Here are figments enough,” said I to myself, "to — was bound over his head with a large silk hand- 
eoiifuse tlie march of a whole history — nnachro- kerchief, so as to protect his ears from cold at once, 
nisma enough to overset all chronology ! The old and from toe babble of his pleasant companions in 
gentlenmii hath brokcifall bt>und8 — abiit — erasit toe public' coach from which ho had just alighted. ^ 
--erupil.* There was somewhat of a sarcastic shrewdness and 

As these tlionghts passed toriragh my mind, [ sense, which sat on tlie heavy penthouse of his 
fi ll into a fit of musing, which is not uncommon shaggy gray eyebrow his features were in other 
-with me .after dinner, when I am altogether alone, respects lil^goly shaped, and rather heavy, tlian 
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protnisiiijir wit or gouius ; but lie IumI a notable pro- 
jection of the nofiCy simUar to that line of the Latin 
poet,— 

■ ** linmedlcum nirslt pro cuspide roitrum.** 

A stout walking-stick stayed his hand — a double 
Barcelona protected his neck — his belly was some- 
thing prominent but tliat’s not much,” — his 
breeches were substantial tliickset — and a pair of 
top-boots, which were flipped down to ease his 
stidnly calves, did not conceal his comfortable tra- 
velling stockings of lamb's wool, wi*ought, not on 
the loom, but on wires, and after tlie venerable 
undent fashion, known in Scotland by tlie name of 
ridtf€~aHd-f arrow. His age seemed to bo consider- 
ably above fifty, but could not -amount to threc- 
j score, which 1 observed witli pleasure, trusting tliero 
I may be a good deal of work had out of him yet ; 

I espedally as a genei'al lialeness of aptiearancc — 

I the compass and strength of his voice — the stcadi- 
; ness of his step — tlie rotundity of his calf — the 
! depth of his hum, and the sonorous emphasis of his 
I sneeze, were all signs of a constitution built fur 
. permanence. 

I It struck mo forcibly, as I gazed on this |3ortly 
I person, tliat he realized, in my iinagiiiatiuu, tlie 
; Stout Gentleman in No. II. who afforded such sub- 
I jeet of varying speculation to our most amusing and 
1 elegant Utopian traveller, Master Geoflrey Crayon, 
j Indeed, but far one little trait in tliu conduct of the 
i said Stout Gentleman — 1 mean tlie gallantry to- 
! wards his landlady* sl thing which would greatly 
i derogate from our ^^nior's character — 1 should be 
I <ltsposcd to conclude that Master Crayon had, on 
I that ineinorable occasion, actually passed his time 
; ill the vicinity of tlie Author of Waverley. But 
i our worthy patriarch, be it spoken to liis praise, fur 
' from cultivating tbo society of tlio fair sex, seems, 

! in avoiding tlio company of womankind, rather to 
j imitate tlie humour of our friend and relation, 

I Master Jonathan Oldbuck, as I was led to con- 
I jeeture, from a circumstauco which occurred im- 
i mediately after his entrance. 

Having acknowledged his presence .with fitting 
• thanks and gratulations, I proposed to my venerated 
; visiter, os a refreshment best suited to the hour of 
\ the day, to summon my cousin and housekeeper, 
^liss Catharine Whilerose, with the tea-equipage ; 
but ho rejected iny proposal with disdain, wormy 
of the Laird of Moiikbarns. ** No scaiidal-hrotli,” 
he exclaimed ; " no uiiidca'd woman’s chatter for 
me. Fill the frothed tankard — slice the fatted 
rump — 1 desire no society but yours, and no re- 
freshment but what the ca!^ and the gridiron can 
suroly.” 

The beefsteak, and toast and tankard, were 
speedily got ready ; and, whether an ap|)arition or 
a bodily presentation, my visitor displayed dexterity 
as a tronchennan, which might have attracted the 
envy of a hungry Iiuiiter, after a fox-cliaso of forty 
miles. Neitlier did ho fail to make some deep and 
solemn appeals, not only to the tankard aforesaid, 
but to two decanters of London particular Maderia 
and old l*ort ; the first of which 1 had extracted 
from its ripening place of depositation, witliin reach 
of tlio genial warmth of tlio oven ; tlio etlicr, from 
a deep crypt in mine own ancient cellar, which 
whilom may have held the vintages of tlie victors 
of fiio world, the ardi being composed of Homan 
brick. 1 could not help admiring and congratu- 


lating the old gentleman upon the vigorous appetite 
which he displayed for tlie genial cheer of old Eng- 
land. Sir,” was his reply, I must eat as au 
Englishman, to qualify myself for taking my place 
at one of the most select companies of right English 
spirits, which ever gurdlod in, and hewed asunder, 
a mountainous sirloin, and a generous plumb-pud- 
ding.” 

1 inquired, but witli all deference and modesty, 
whither he was bound, and to w^hat distinguished 
Society he applied a description so general. 1 shall 
proceed, in humble imitation of your example, to 
give tlie subsequent dialogue in a dramatic form, 
unless when description becomes necessary. 

Author of WaterUy. To whom should I apply 
such a description, save to Uio only Society to 
whom it can be thoroughly applicable — those un- 
erring jadgea of old books and old wine — the 
Roxburghe Club of London t Have you not heard 
that f have been chosen a member of tliat Society 
of select Bibliomaniacs ? ' 

JDryaaduit. [Hummaging in hia pocket,) I did 
hear something of it from Captain Clutterbuck, who 
wrote to me — ay, hero is his letter — that such a 
report was current among the Scottish antiquaries, ■ 
who were much alarmed lest you should be seduced 
into the heresy of preferring English beef to seven- 
ycar-old black-faced mutton. Maraschino to whisky, 
and turtle-soup to cock-a-lcekie; in which case, they 
must needs renounce you as a lost man. — " But,” 
adds our friend, looking at the letter — his hand is 
ratlier of a military description, better used to handle 
the sword than the pen — Our friend is so much 
upon the SHUN” — the 1 think it is — “tliat 
it must bo no light temptation which will witlidraw 
him from his inco^iito.” 

Author, No light temptation, unquestionably; 
but this is a powerful one, to hob-or-iiob with the 
lords of the literary' treasures of Altliorpc and 
liodnet, in Madeira negus, brewed by the classical 
Dibdin — to share those profound debates which 
stamp accumtely on each “ small voUiinc, dark with 
taruisird gold,” its collar, not of S. S. but of R. H. | 
— to toast the immortal memory of Caxton, Val- > 
darar, Pynsoii, and the other fathcK of that great 
art, which has made all, and each of us, what wc ^ 
arc. The^?c, my dear son, arc temptations, to whicli j 
you see me now in the act of resigning that quiet ' 
chimney-corner of life, in which, iinkiiowing and ; 
unknown — save by means of the llopeful family : 
to which I have given birtli — I proposed to wear . 
out the end of life’s evening gray. 

So saying, onr venerable friend took another 
emphatic touch of the tankard, as if the very ex- 
pression had suggested that specific remedy against 
the evils of life, recommended in the celcbrati'd 
response of Johnson’s anchorite — 

“ CoDie. iny lad, and drink sonic lioer.'* 

When lie had placed on the toblo tlic silver 
tankard, and fetched a deop sigh to^ collect the 
respiration which the long liraught had intenupied, 

I could not help echoing it, in a note so pathetically 
compassionate, tliat he fixed his eyes on me writh 


I The author lins pri.le in recording, that he the honotif 
to be elected a luoiiilu r of thU dihtinguislietl amiation, merely 
as tho Author of \Va\orlev, without any other dragiiaUon ; 
and it was an ndditiunnl iiidnccmeiit to throw on the mash of 
HU nnonyiuoiw author, tImt ItBiyes him a right to occupy 
vacant cluiir at that futtive board. 
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^rpnste. ** Host is this 1’* said he, somewhat I 
augrily ; " do you, the creature of my will, grudge 
me my preferment t Have 1 dedicated to you, and 
your fellows, the best hours (XT my life for these 
seven years past ; and do you presume to grumble 
or repine, b^use, in those which are to come, 1 
seek for some enjoyments of life in society so con- 
genial to ray pursuits 1” I humbled myself before 
the offended Senior, and professed my innocence 
in all that could possibly give him displeasure. 
Me seemed partly appeas^, but still bent on me 
an eye of suspicion, while he questioned me in the 
words of old Norton, in the ballad of tlie ** Rising 
in the North Country.” 

A tUhor, lYhat wouldst thou hn vc, Francis Norton ? 

Thou art niy younocpt mn and lieir ; 

Something lies brooding; at thy heart— 

WhatoVr it bo, to me declare. 

X>ryasdast. Craving, then, your paternal forgive- 
ness for my presumption, 1 only sighed at the pos- 
sibility of your venttiring yourself amongst a Iwly 
of critics, to whom, in die capacity of skilful anti- 
quaries, the investigation of truth is an especial 
duty, and wlio may therefore visit with tho more 
severe censure, those aberrations wliich it is so 
often your pleasure to make from the padi of tmo 
history. 

Author, T understand yon. You mean to say I 
these learned persons will have but little toleration 
for a romance, or a fictitious imrrative, founded upon 
liistory ! 

Dryasdutt. Why, sir, I do rather apprehend, 
that their respect for the foundation will be such, 
that they may be apt to quarrel with tho inconsis- 
tent nature of the superstructure; just as every 
classical traveller pours forth expressions of sorrow 
and indignation, when, in travelling through Greece, 
he cliancep to see a Turkish kiosk rising ou the ruins 
of an ancient temple. 

Author. But since we cannot rebuild the temple, 
a kiosk may be a pretty thing, may it not I Not 
quite correct in architecture, strictly and classically 
criticised ; but presenting something uncommon to 
the eye, and sometliing fantastic to die imagination, 
on which tho spectator gazes witli pleasure of die 
same description which arises from the perusal of 
an Eastern tale. 

Dryatdiuft. 1 am unable to dispute with you in 
metaphor, sir : but 1 must say, in discharge of my 
conscience, thfft you stand much censured for adul- 
terating the pure sources of historical knowledge. 
You approach them, men say, like the drunken 
yeoman, who, once upon a dmu, polluted the crystal 
spring which supplied the thirst of his family, with 
a score of sugar loaves and ahogshcad of mm ; and 
diereby converted a simple and wholesome beverage 
into a stnpifying, brutifying, and intoxicating fiuid; 
sweeter, ind^d, to the taste than the natural lymph, 
hot, tor diat very reason, more seductively d^- 
gerous. 

Author. I allow your metaphor, Doctor; but 
3 'ct, though good punch cannot supply tho want of 
spring water, it is, when modestly^ us^, no nudum 
in u ; and I shoald hare thought it a shabby thing 
of the parson of the parish, hM he helped to drink 
out the well on ^turday night, and preached against 
the honesl hospitable yeoi^in on Sunday morning. 
I should have answered hiip, that tho very flavour 
of the liquor riiould have piit him at once upon his 
guard ; and that, if he bad taken a drop over much. 


he ought to blame his own imprudence more dian 
the hospitality of his entertainer. 

DryoMduaA. I profess 1 do not exaody see how 
diis applies. 

Author. No; you are one of those numerous 
disputants, who will never follow their metaphors a 
step fardier than it goes their own way. 1 will ex- 
plain. A poor fellow, like myself, wea^ with ran- 
sacking his own barren and bounded imagination, 
looks out for some general subject in the huge and 
boundless field of histoiy, wliich liol^ f<»th ex- 
amples of ever^ kind — lights on some personage, 
or some combination of circumstances, or some 
striking trait of manners, which he thinks may be 
advantageously used as the basb of a flodtious nar- 
rative — bedizens it with such colouring as his skill 
Buggesta — ornaments it with such romantic circum- 
stances as may heighten the general effect — invests 
it with such shades of character, as will best con- 
trast it with each other — and thinks, perhaps, he 
has done some service to the publie, if he can pre- 
sent to them a lively fictitious picture, for which the 
original anecdote or circumstance which he made 
free to press into his service, only furnished a slight 
sketch. Now 1 cannot perceive any harm in tins. 
The stores of history are accessible to every one ; 
and are no more exhausted or impoverislied by die 
hints thus borrowed from them, than tho fountain 
is drained by the water which we subtract for do- 
mestic purposes. And in reply to tho sober charge 
of falsehood, against a narrative announced posi- 
tively to be fictitious, one can only answer, by Prior’s 
exclamation, 

** Odaookii, must ono iwear to tlio truth of a song ?** 

Dryatdutt. Nay ; but 1 fear me that you are 
here eluding the charge. Men do not seriously 
accuse you of misrepresenting history ; although 1 
ansuro you I have seen some grave treatises, in 
which it was thought necessary to contradict your 
assertions. 

Author, That certainly was to point a discharge 
of artillery against a wreath of morning mist. 

Dryaaduft. But besides, and es|>ecially, it is said 
that you are in danger of causing history to be 
neglected — readers being contented with such 
frothy and superficial knowled^ as they acquire 
from your works, to tho effect of inducing them to 
neglect the severer and more accurate sources of 
information. 

Author. 1 deny the consequence. On the con- 
trary, I radier ho{>o that I have turned the atten- 
tion of the public on various points, which have 
received elucidation from writers of more learning 
and research, in consequence of my novels having 
attached some interest to diem. 1 might give in- 
stances, but I hate vanity — I bate vanity. The 
history of the divining rod is .well known — it is a 
slight valueless twig in itself, but indicate^ by its 
motion, where veins of precious metal are concealed 
below the earth, which afterwards enrich the adven- 
turers by whom they are laboriously and earefully 
wrought 1 claim no more merit for my histcrical 
hints ; but this is something. 

Dryaadutt. We severer mniiqiiaries, sir, may 
grant that this is true ; to wit, dmt your works 
I may occasionally have nut men of solid indgment 
upon researches which diev would not perhaps have 
otherwise thought of undertahing. But tnii will 
leave you still accountable for misleadiog the young, 
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tlie indolent, and tlie ^ddy, by thrusting into their 
liand^ worlui, wliich, while they have so much the 
appearance of conveying information, as may prove 
perhaps a salve to their consciences for emplojring 
their leisure in the perusal, yet leave their giddy 
brains contented with the crude, uncertain, and 
often fidse statements, which your novels a^und 
with. 

Atttkor> It would be very unbecoming in me, 
reverend sir, to accuse a gentleman of your cloth 
of (&nt ; but my, is there not something like it in 
the patlios with which you enforce these dangers I 
1 aver, on tik contrary, that by introducing the 
busy and the youthful to **trutlis severe in fairy 
fiction dress’d,’’* I am doing a real service to the 
more ingenious and the more apt among tliem ; 
for the love of knowledge wants but a beginning — 
tlie least spark will give fire when tlie train is pro- 
perly prepared; and having been interested in ficti- 
tious ^ventures, ascribed to a historical period and 
chai’acters, the reader begins next to be anxious to 
learn what tlio facts really were, and how far the 
novelist has justly represented them. 

But even whero the mind of tlio more careless 
reader remains satisfied with tlie light perusal he 
lias afforded to a tale of fiction, he will still lay 
down tlie book with a degree of knowledge, not 
perhaps of the most accurate kind, but such as ho 
I might not otherwise have acquired. Nor is this 
I limited to minds of a low and incurious description; 

I but, on the contrary, comprehends many persons 
j otherwise of high talents, who, nevertheless, either 
I from lack of time, or of perseverance, are willing to 
, sit down contented with the slight information which 
• is acquired in such a manner. The great Duke of 
! Mai’lborough, for example, having quoted, in con- 
I versation, some fact of English history ratlicr inac- 
I curutely, was requested to name his authority. 

I Sliakspeare’s Historical Plays,” answered the 
I conqueror of Blenheim ; ” the only English history 
I 1 ever read in my life.” And a hasty recollection ! 
! will convince any of us how much better we are 
; acquainted witli those parts of Eiiglisli history which 
j that immortal bard has dramatized, tlian witli any 
other portion of Britisli story, 
j JJrjfOiduit, And you, worthy sir, are ambitious 
' to render a similar service to posterity 1 

Author, May the saints forefend T should be 
guilty of such unfounded vanity 1 I only ^ shew 
what has been done when tliere M’ore giants in the 
laud. We pigmies of the present day, may at least, 
however, do something ; and it is well to keep a 

t The Doctor hu dented tlie author^ title (o ilielter hlnuelf 
under thii quotation ; hut the author continues to think him- 
self entitled to all the shelter/nhich, threadbare a» it is* it may 
yet be able to alTonl him. The CrutA i<v<re applies not to the 
narrative Itself, but to the moral it conveys. In which the 
author hae not been tlioueht deficient. The ** fairy fiction" it 
the eondttct of the story wlilcli the tale is invented to elucidate. 


patteni before our eyes, though that pattern be 
inimitable. 

Dryojdttef. Well, sir, with me you must have 
your own course ; and for reasons well known to 
you, it is impossible for me to reply to you in argu- 
ment. But 1 doubt if all you have said will recon- 
cile the public to the anaclironisms of your present 
volumes. Here you have a Countess of Derby 
fetched out of her ^Id grave, and saddled with a 
set of adventures 'dated twenty yem after her 
death, besides being given up as a Chtholic, when 
she was in fact a zealous Huguenot. 

Author, She may sue me for dainages, as in the 
case Dido term Virgil. 

Dryatdust, A worse fault is, that your manners 
are even more incorrect than usual. Your Puritan 
is faintly traced, in comparison to your Camcro- 
nian. 

Author, I agreo to tho charge ; but although I 
still consider hypocrisy and entliusiasm as fit food 
for ridicule and satire, yet I am sensible of the 
difficulty of holding fanaticism up to laughter or ab- 
liorrence, without using colouring which may rive 
offence to the sincerely wortliy and religious. ]£iny 
tltings are lawful which we are taught are not con- 
venient ; and there are many tones of feeling wliich 
are too respectable to be insulted, though we do not 
altogetlier sympathize with them. 

Drjfiudutd, Not to mention, my worthy sir, that 
perhaps you may think the subject exliausted. 

Author, Tlie devil take the men of tliis genera- 
fioii for putting the worst construction on tlicir 
neighbour’s conduct I • 

S> saying, and ftiuging a testy sort of adieu to- 
wards me with his hand, ho opened Uie door, and 
ran hastily down stairs. 1 started on my fcc^ and 
rang for my servant, who instantly came. 1 de- 
manded what had become of the stranger — ho 
denied that any sucli had been admitted — I pointed 
to the empty decanters, and he — he — he had the 
assurance to intimate tliat such vacancies were 
sometimes made wlien 1 had no better company 
than my own. I do not' know what to make of 
tins doubtful matter, but will certainly imitate your 
oxaniplo, in placing this dialogue, (^vith my pre- 
sent letter, at the head of Pxveril of tub Peak. 

1 am. 

Dear Sir, 

Very much your faithful amP 
obedient servant, 

Jo.vAS Drtasdcst. I 


Miehaclmoi'ditjfs Vona. 



Ileftftra of tlio iPeoit. 


CHAPTER 1 . 

Wlien civil (iiKl^oon first prow Inp’i, 

^■id iiK>n fell out, they knew not nliy ; 

When foul words, jealousies, lutd fears, 

I Set folk togctliur by tbo ears 

I liliTLKH. 

: William, the Conqueror of Kii'^land, was, or 

I supposed himself to he, the father oi 21 certain Wii- 
I Itam Pcvcril, who attended him to the battle of 
; Ilausting^, and there distinguished Iiimself. The 
' lil)eral>miiulcd monarch, who assumed in his char- 
ters the veritable title of Gulielmiis Da^tardiis, was 
not likely to h't his son’s illegitimacy be any bar 
to Ibc course »if bis royal favour, wlieii the laws of 
! England were isstied from the mouth of the Norman 
victor, and the lauds of thq Saxons were at his ini- 
limitcd disposal. William Peveril obtained a liberal 
grunt of property and lordships in Derbyshire, and 
became the erector of that Gothic fortress^ which, 
hmiging over the mouth of the Dcfirs Cjvverii, so 
well known to tourists, gives the uuino of Castlutoa 
to the adjacent village. 

From this feudal Baron, who chose his nest upon 
the principles on which an eagle fudects her ey ry, 
2md built it in such a fashion as if he had iutcuded 
it, as an Irishman said of the Martcllo towers, for 
tlie sole purpose of puz/dhig posterity, there was 
or conceived themselves U» bo, descended (for their 
pedigree was milicr liypothctical) an opulent family 
of knightly rank, in the same county of Derby. 
The great fief of C^tlcton, with its adjacent wastes 
and forests, and all tlic wonders which they contain, 
had been forfidted in King John’s stormy day.s, by 
one Wiliiain Pcvcril, and had been gmiitcd anew 
to the Lord Ferrers of that day. Yet this William ‘s 
descendants, though no longer possessed of what 
they alleged to have been their original properly, 
were long distinguished by the proud title of Peverfls 
of tlie Peak, which served to mark their high descent, 

* and lofty pretensions. 

In Charles the Second’s time, the representative 
of this ancient family was Sir Geoffrey Peveril, a 
mau who had many of the ordinary attributes of an 
4 >id-fashiono«i country gentleman, and very few in- 
dividual traits to distinguisli him from the geiicrai 
[portrait of tftat w'ortliy class of mankind. He was 
proud of small advantages, angry at small disap- 
pointments, incapable of forming any resolution or 
opinion abstract^ from his own prejudices — he 
was proud of his birth, lavish id liis housekeeping, 
convivial wiLi cliose kindred and acquaintances, 
who would alhi w "lia supericrity in rank— conten- 
tious and quairet.^oi.!ef with all that crossed his 
pretensions-— kbid to the poor, except when tliey { 


plundered his game — a royalist in Ins politiciil 
opinions, mid one who detested alike a Roundhead, 
a poacher, and a Presbyterian. In religion Sir 
Geoffrey was a high-churchman, of so exalted a 
strain that many thought he still nourished in 
private the Roman Catludic toiicto, which his family 
had only renounced in his fatlier’s time, and Uiut 
he had a dispensation for conforming in outward 
observances to the Pi*otest:int faith. There was 
at least such a scandal amongst the Puritans, ^d 
the iiiilueiiee which Sir Gcoflroy Peveril certainly 
apjwarod to possess amongst the Catholic gentlemen 
ot DerbvMliiro ami C'healiire, seemed to give t*ouu- 
tonanec to tlie rumour. 

Such was Sir Geoffrey, who might have piis-^etl 
to his grave without farther distinction tlian a 
brass-platu in the chancel, had he not lived in times 
which forced tlie most ihactive spirits into excriion, 
as a tempest iuHnen^t'S the !«iiiggish waters of the 
deadest mere. When the Civil Wars hroko out, 
Peveril of (ho Peak, proud from £»cdigroe, and 
bravf; by constitution, raised a regiment for tho 
King, and shewed upm seveml occasions more 
capacity for command, than men had heretofore 
given him credit fi#r. 

Even in the midst of the ci\il tunruoil, lie fell in 
love will), and' married, a heautiful and amiable 
y<iting lady of tbc ni>blc hou«e of Stanley ; and from 
that time had the more merit in his loyalty, as it 
divorced him from her society, unless at very bvkd 
intfirvals, when his duty pennitted an occasional 
visit to his liomc. Seoniiiig to be allun'd from his 
military duty by d<»mcstic iiidue€*inents, Peveril ol 
tho Peak fiiiight on for several rough years of civil 
war, and performed his part with sullieiciit gallan- 
tly', until his regiment was surprised and cut to 
pieces by Poyiitz, CroiiiwcU’s enterprising and suc- 
cessful general of cavalry. Tho defcatc«I Cavalier 
escaped from the field of battle, and, like a true 
dGScenU.ant of William tho (Ikmqueror, disdaining 
submission, threw himself into his own costcllal^ 
mansion, which was attacked and defended in a 
biego of that iiTcguIar kind which caused tlie destruc- 
tion of so many baronial residences during the 
course of those unhappy wars. Martindalo Cnstle, 
after having suffered severely from the cannon which 
CromwoU himself brought against it, was at longtii 
surrendered when in the last cxtremlcv. Sir 
(Geoffrey himself became a prisoner, and wnile liis 
liberty w.ts only rcstoreij upon a promise of re- 
maining a peaceful subject to tho CommonweaUh 
in future, liw former delinqiieiictcs, as they were 
termed by tlie ruling party, were severely punished 
by fine and sequestration. 

But ncitlier his forced promiao, nor tlie fear id 
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fatt'tiier anpleaaaiit coneeqaences to hU perten or actually given her aud her family dielter in Mar- 
property, could prevent Peveril of tlio Peak from tindale when Mooltraasie UaU waa threa- 

joining the gallant Earl of Derby the night before tened with pillage by a body of Prince Rupert’s I 
the fatal engagement in Wiggan-lane, where the ill-diaciplined Cavaliers. This acquaintance had ' 
Earl’s forces were dispersed. Sir GeofHrey having been matured by frequent walks together, which ' 
had his sliare in that action, escaped witlt the relics the vicinity of their places of residence suffered the 
of the royalists after tlie defeat, to join Charles il. Lady Peveril to have with Mrs Bridgenorth, who 
Ho witnessed also the final defeat of Worcester, deemed herself much honoured in being thus ad- 

where he was a second time made prisoner ; and mitted into tho society of so distinguished a lad}. . 

in tlie opinion of Cromwell and tho language of Major Bridgenorth heard of tliis growing intimacy . 
the times, he was regarded as an obstinate nialig- with gi^t pleasure, and he determined to repay I 
j naiit, he was in great danger of having shared witii tlie obligation, as far as lie could without much hurt i 
; tho Earl of Derby his execution at Bolton-le-Moor, to himself, by interfering with all his influence, in ! 
! having partaken with him tlie dangers of two behalf of her unfortunate husband. It was chiefly ' 
; actions. But ijir Geoffrey’s life was preserved by owing to Major Bridgenorth’s mediation, that Sir i 

; the interest of a friend, who possessed influence in Geoffrey’s life was saved after tlie battle of Wor- 

j the councils of Oliver. — This was a ^Ir Bridge- cosier. He obtained him permission to compound 
, north, a gentleman of middling quality, w hose fatlicr for his estate on easier terms than many who had 
j had b^n successful in some commercial adveutnre boon less obstinabt in malignancy ; and, finally, 

; during tho peaceful roigti of James I. ; and wlio ! wliou, in order to raise the money to the composi* 
i had bequeathed liis son a considerable sum cJ ■ tiuii, the Knight was obliged to sell a considerable 
. money, in addition to tlie iiioderate patrimony which j portion of his patrimony. Major Bridgenorth became 
he iiihoritcd from his fatlicr. i the purchaser, and that at a larger price tlian had 

Tlie substantial, though small-sized brick build- been paid to any Cavalier under such circumstances, 
ing of Moultrassie Hall, was but two miles distant ' by a member of die Committee for Sequestrations, 
from Martindale Castle, and the young Bridge- J It is true, the prudent committeeman did not, by 
north attended the isaine scliool witli the heir of the ; any moans, lose sight of his own interest in tlie 
Pcvcrils. A sort of coiniianion.ship,if not iiitiinacy, ; transaction, fur the price was, after all, very mode- 
tfwk place betwixt tlicin, wliich coiitintio<l during rato, and the property lay adjacent to Moultnssie 
their Youthful S[iorts — the rather that Bridgenorth, •' Hall, the value of which was at least trebled by 
i tiuuigh ho did not at heart admit Sir Goofl'n^y's ^ the .'icquisitioii. But then it w‘as also true, tliat the 
I claims of sup«^riority to the extent which the other's | luifortuiiate owner must have submitted to much 
T vauity would have exacted, paid deference in a j worse conditions, had the committeeman used, as 
, reasonable degree to the rt^pn^^oiitative of a family j otliors did, the full advantages which liis situation 
) HO much more .niicioiit and important than liis own, > gave liim ; and Bridgenorth took credit to himself, 

I witliout conceiving that lie in any i*csiicct dcgnidcd [ and reccivetl it from others, for having, on this 
j himself by doing so. j occasion, fairly sacrificed Ills interest to his libe- 

i Mr Bridgenorth did not, however, carry his com- i rail ty. 

’ plaisance so far as to embrace Sir GcollVey’s side | Sir Geoffrey Peveril was of tho same opinion, and 
! during tho Civil War. On the contrary, as an active • the nitlicr that Mr Bridgenorth seemed to bear his 
; Justice of tlic Peace, he rendered tiiueh aa^istance exaltation with great modci*atioii, and was disposed 
; in arraying the militia in tlie cauM? of tho Parlia- < to shew, him personally tho same deference in his 
! meiit, and for 8 <nnc time held a military commission ' proscut sunshine of prosperity, which he had ex- 
i in that service, Tliis was |iartly owing to his reli- liibitcd formerly in their early acquaintance. It is 
! gious principles, for ho was a zealous Pri*sbyteriaii, but justice to Major Bridgenortli^ to observe, ibat 
I partly to his political idcfis, vrhich, wdUioiit benng , in this conduct lie paid respect as much to the mis- 
absolutely clcuiocratical, favoured the popular side : fortunes .*18 to tho pretenMons of his fur^dcsccndcd 
I of the great national question. Besides, ho was a ' neighbour, and tliat, with the frank generosity of a 
moneyed man, and to a certain extent luid a slirewd , blunt Englislumm, he conceded points of ceremony, 
rye to bis worhlly interest. He understood how to ' about which he himself was iiidiffcfliit, merely be- 
improve tlio opportunities whicli civil war afiViixicd, . cause he saw Uiat his doing so gave pleasure to Sir 
of advancing his fortune, by a dexterous tse of ^ Getiffivy. 

his capital ; and he was not at a loss to perceive ' I’everil of the Peak did justice to his neighbour’a \ 
tluit these wei*o likely to be obtained in joining tlie | delicacy, in consideration of which he forgot many 
Parliament ; while the King's c.mses as it was | tilings. He forgot that Major Bridgenorth was 
managed, lield out noUiing to die wealiliy but a i already in possession of a fair tliird of bis estate, 
course of exaction and compulsory loans. For these and liad various pecuniary claims affecliiig tho 
reasons, BridgenorUi became a decided Roundhead, remainder, to Uic extent of 0110 - 11111 x 1 mow- Ho 
and all fipieiidJy coiumuuicatioii Ix'twixt his neigh- endeavoured oven to forget, what it was slid more 
hour and him was abruptly bnikcii asunder. This diflieuli not to remember, the altered situation m 
was done with tho less acrimony, diat, during the wliich they and tlieir mansions now stood to each 
Givil War, Sir Geoffrey was almost constantly in odicr, ^ , 

the field, fbllowing the vacillating and unhappy for- Before die Civil Wt-ir, the superb l^tdcments and 
tunes of his master ; while Major BridgenorUi, who turrets of Martindale Castle looked down on tho , 
soon renounced active military servioe, resided red brtek-built Hall, as it btolo out from me i 

! chiefly in London, and only oocasioually visited die plaiitiitioiis, just as an oak in awtindaie Chase j 
liall, ^-ould have locikcd bixjide one of die stunted and • 

Upon dies® visils, it was with great pleasure he ' formal young bcccli-trecs w’ith whieh Bridgenorth ; 
received die mtelligenco, that Lady Peveril had had graced his avenue; but after the siege wiiidi we | 
shewn much kiuduoss to Mrs Bridgenorth aud had have comuitmoraicd, die enlarged and augmented 
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Hall was as much predominant In the landscape 
over tlio shattered and blackened ruins of the Cas- 
tlO) of wliieh only one wini^ was left habitable, as 
the youthful beech, in all its vigour of shoot and 
bnd, would appear to the same aged oak stripped 
of its boughs, and rifted by lightning, one-half laid 
in shivers on the ground, and the otoer remaining 
a blackened and ungrao^^il trunk, rent and splin- 
tered, and without either life or leaves. Sir Geoffrey 
could not but feel, that the situation and prospects I 
were exchanged as disadvantageously for himself j 
as the appearance of their mansions; aud tliat \ 
thouph the authority of the man in ofhee under the i 
Parliament, the sequestrator, and the Committee- i 
man, had been only exerted for tlie protection of ! 
the Oavalier and the malignant, they would have ‘ 
been as effectual if appli^ to procure his utter 
ruin ; and that he was become a client, while his 
neighbour was elevated into a patron. • 

^ There were two considerations, besides the neces- ' 
sityof the case and the constant advice of his lady, ‘ 
winch enabled Peveril of the Peak to endure, with 
some patience, this state of degradation. Tlie first 
wa^ tliat the politics of Major Bridgenorth began, 
on many points, to assimilate themselves to liia 
own. As a Presbyterian, he was not an utter 
enemy to monarchy, and had been considerably 
shocked at the unexpected trial and execution of 
the King ; as a civilian and a man of property, he 
feared the dominaUon of the military ; and tliough ' 
he wislied not to see Giarlcs restored by force of 
arms, yet he arrived at the conclusion, that to 
bring back the heir of the royal family on such 
terms of composition as might ensure the protection 
of those popular immunities and privileges for 
which the Long Parliament had at first contended, 
would be the surest and most desirable termination 
to the mutations in state affairr. which had agitated 
Britain. Indeed, tlie Major’s ideas on tliis point 
approached so nearly those of his neighbour, that 
he had 'well-nigh suffered Sir Geoflrey, who had a 
finger in almost all the conspiracies of Uie Bpyalists, 
to involve him in the unfortunate rising of Penrud- 
dock and Groves^ in the west, in which many of the • 
Presbyterian interest, as well as the Cavalier party, 
were engaged. And tliough his habitual prudence 
eventually kept him out of tliis and other dangers, ' 
Major Bridgenorth was considered during the last 
yean of Cromwell’s domination, and the interreg- 
num which suibeeded, as a disaffected person to 
the Commoowealth, and a favourer of Charles ' 
Stewart. I 

But besides this approximation to the same poll- I 
Heal opinioDS, another bond of intimacy united the | 
famillM of the Csstle and the Hall. Maior Bridge- I 
north, fortunate, and eminently so, in all liia worldly ' 
trsnaaeHons, was virited by severe and reiterated ; 
misfortones in hhi fiunily, and became, in this par- ! 
ticular, an object ol compassion to liis poorer and 
more decayed uciglibour. Betwixt the breaking 
out of the Civil Tw and the Restoration, he lost | 
successively afamfly of no less than six children, | 
apparently through a delieacy of eonsHtuiion, which { 
cut off Uie liule prattlera at the early age when | 
they most wind themselves around Hie heart of tlie 
parents. 

. In the berinnmg of the year 1 fijSfif Major Bridge- 1 

I north was childless ; md it ended, he bM a daugh- 
ter, indeed, but her birth was pufdiased by me 
death of an affectionate wife, wIiom eomiHtutioii 


had been exhausted by maternal grief, and by the 
anxious and harrowing reflection, that from her 
Hie children they had Tost derived that delicacy of 
bmlth, which proved unable to undergo the tear 
and wear of existence. The same voice which told 
Bridgenorth Hist he was faHier of a living child, 
(it was the friendly voice of Lady Peveril,) com- 
municated to him the melancholy inteUigence tliat 
he was no longer a husband. Tlie feelings of Major 
Bridgenorth were strong, and deep, rather tb^n 
hasty and vehement ; and his grief assumed the 
fonn of a sullen stupor, from which neither the 
friendly remonstrances of Sir Geoffrey, who did 
i not fail to be with his neighbour at this distressing 
; conjuncture, even though he knew he roust meet 
the Presbyterian pastor, nor the ghostly exhorta- 
tions of this latter person, were able to rouse Hie 
unfortunate widower. 

I At length l^dy Peveril, with the ready invenHon 
’ of a female sharpened by the sight of distress and 
‘ the feelings of sympathy, tried on the sufferer 
one of those experiments by which grief is often 
awakened from despondency into tears. She placed 
ill Bridgenurth’s arms the infant whose birtii liad 
cost liim so dear, and conjured him to remember 
that his A was not vet dead, since slic survived 
ill the helpless child slie had left to his patemai 
care. 

“Take her away — take her away!** said the 
unhappy man, and they were tho. first words he 
liad spoken ; ** let mo not look on her —it is but 
another blossom that has bloomed to fade, and Hie 
tree that boro it will never flouriih more !** 

He almost throw the child into Lady Peveril’s 
anns, placed his hands before his face, and wept 
aloud. Lady Peveril did not say “ be comforted,** 
but she ventured to promise that the blossom sliould 
ripen to fruit. 

•• Never, never f * said Bridgenorth ; “ take tho 
iinha])py chihl away, and let me only know when 
1 shall wear black Yor her — Wear black I” ho ex- 
claimed, interrupting himself, “ what other cohnir 
shell I wear during the remainder of my life !*’ 

“ 1 will take Hie child for a season,*’ said Lad^ 

■ Peveril, “ since the sight of her is so painful to you ; 

and the little Alice shall share the nursery of our 
’ Julian, until it slinll bo pleasure and not pain for 
you to look on her.” 

“ That hour will never come,” said the unhappy 
father ; ” her doom is written — she will follow tho 
’ rest — God’s will be done. — Lady, I Hiank you — 

I 1 trust lier to your care ; and 1 thank God Uiat 
! my eye shall not see her <tying agonies.” 

I Without detaining the reader’s attention longer 
I on this painful theme, it is enough to say that the 
’ Lady Peveril did undertake tho duties of a moHicr 
; to the litHe orphan ; and |ierhaps it was owing, in 
? a great measure, to her judicious treatment of the 
, inmnt, tliat its feeble hold of life was prmerved, 
; since Hie glimmering spark might probably have 
been altogeHicr smothered, had it, like Hie Major’s 
former children, undergone Hie over-care and over- 
nursing of a moHicr rendered nervonsly cautious 
and anxious by so many Buecessive losses. The 
lady was the more ready to undertake this charge, 
that she liertolf had lost two infant children ; and 
Hiat slic attributed tho preaervaHon of the third, 
now a fine healthy child of three yeste old, to 
Julian's being subjected to rather a different course 
of diet aud treatoieut thaii was Hien generally 
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prartiBed. She raolved to follow the eaiae | 
men with the little orphan, whieh die liad obeeiwed | 
in the case of her own hoy ; end it was equally 
eucoeesful. By a more eparing use of medicine, by 
a bolder admimion of freeli air, by a firm, yet cau*- 
tiouB attention to encourage ratlier than to eupersede 
the exertions of nature, the puny infant, under 
the care of an excellent nurse, gradually improved 
in strength and in liveliness. 

^ir Ueoifrey, like most men of his frank and 
good*natured disposition, was naturally fond of chil- 
dren, and so much oompaasionated tlie sorrows of 
his neighbour, that ho entirely forgot his being a 
Presbyterian, until it became necessary that Uie 
infant sliould bo christened by a teacher of that 
persuasion. 

This was a trying case — tlie father scorned in- 
capable of giving direction ; and tiiat the tlireshold 
of Martindalo Castle sliould be violated by the 
heretical step of a dissenting clergyman, was matter 
of horror to its orthodox owner, lie had seen the 
famous Hugh Peters, with a Bible in one hand and 
a pistol ill the other, ride in triumph tlirough tlie 
court-door when Martindalo was suiTcndered ; and 
tlie bitterness of that hour had entered like iron 
into his soul. Yet sudi was Lady Pevcril’s influ- 
ence over the prejudices of her ^husband, tliat ho 
was induced to connive at the ccrcninny taking 
place in a remote garden -hottse, which was not 
properly witliin the precincts of tho Castlc-walh 
The lady even dared to bo present while the cere- 
mony was performed by the Reverend Master 
Solsgrace, who had once preached a sermon of tliree 
hours* length before the House of Commons, upon 
n Ihanksgiviiig occasion after the relief of Exeter. 
Sir Geoffrey Peveril took care* to be absent the 
whole day from tlie Castle, and it was only from 
the great interest which he took in the washing, 
perfuming, and as it were purification of the sum- 
mer-house, that it could have been guessed he knew 
any tiling of wliat liad taken place in it. * 

But, whatever prejudices the good Knight might 
entertain against his neighbour's form of religion, 
they did not in any way influence his fe<*lingn to- 
wards him as a sufferer under severe afllictiou. 
Tlie inode in which he shewed his synipatliy was 
ratlier singular, but exactly suited tho character of 
both, and the torms on which tliey stood with each 
other. 

Morning after morning the good Baronet made 
Moultrassie Hall tlie tennination of his walk or 
ride, and said a single word of kiudnem as he 
passed. Sometimes lie entered the old parlour 
where tlie proprietor sat in solitary wretchedness 
and desp<indency ; but more frequently, (for Sir 
Geotfrey did not pretend to great talents of eoii- 
versation,) he paused on tlie terrace, and stopping 
or halting his horse by tlie latticed window^ said 
aloud to the melancholy inmate, " How is it with 
you. Master Bridgenorth I” (the Knight would 
never acknowledge bis iieiglibour'a military rank 
of Major ;) ** 1 just lookea in to bid you keep a 
good heari^ man, and to tell you tliat Julian is 
well, and little Aliee is well, and all are weU at 
Martindale Casfie.** 

A deep sigh, sometimes coupled with ** T thank 
ymi. Sir Geoffrey ; my mtefiil duW waits on Lady 
reveril,*’ was generally Bridgenorth's only answer. 
But the news was received on tlie one part with 
the kindness which wasdesigned upon the oUier; it 


gmdaaUy became less painful and more interesting, 
the lattioe window was never closed, nor was the 
leathern easy-ebair which stood next to it, ever 
empty, when the usual hour of tho Baronot’e mo- 
mentary visit approached. At length the expecta- 
tion of that passing minute became the pivot npon 
which the thoughts of poor Bridgenorth turned 
during all the rest of the day. Most men have 
known tho influence of such brief but ruling mo- 
ments at some period of tlieir lives. The moment 
when a lover passes tho window of his mistress-— 
tlie moment when the epicure hears toe dinner-beU, 
— is that into which is crowded the whole interest 
of toe day ; toe hours which precede it are spent 
in anticipation ; tho hours which follow, in reflec- 
tion on wliat hiui passed ; and fancy dwelling on 
each brief circumstance, gives to seconds toe dura- 
tion of minutes, to minutes tliat of hours. Thus 
seated in his lonely chair, Bridgenorth could catch 
at a distance toe stately step of Sir Geoffrey, or toe 
heavy tramp of his war-horse. Black Hastings, 
which had borne liim in many an action ; be could ■ 
hear the hum of Tho King shall enjoy his own j 
again,’* or the habitual whistle of ^ Cuckolds and , 
Roundheads,” die into reverential rilence, as the 
Knight approached tho mansion of affliction ; and ' 
then came the strong hale voice of toe huntsman ' 
soldier with its usual greeting. 

By degrees the communication became something ' 
more protracted, as Major Bridgenortli’a grief, like 
all human feelings, lost its overwhelming violence, 
and permitted him to attend, in some degree, to 
what passed around him, to discharge various duties 
which pressed upon him, and to give a share e( 
attention to the situation of tlie country, distracted 
as it was by the contending factions, whose strife 
only terminated in the Restoration. Still, however, 
though slowly recovering from toe effects of too 
shock which ho had sustained, Major Bridgenorth 
felt himself as yet unable to make up his mind to 
tho efl’oTt necessary to see his infant ; and though 
separated by so sliort a distance from tho being in 
whose existence .ho was more interested than in 
any thing the arorld afforded, he only made him- 
self acquainted with tlie windows of the apartment 
wliei*e little Alice was lodged, and w'bs often ob- 
served to watch them from toe terrace, as they 
brightened in the evening under toe influence of 
the setting sun. In truth, though a struug-minded 
man in most respects, he was unaWo to lay aside 
tlie gloomy impression that this renuuning pledge 
of affection was soon to be conveyed to tliat grave • 
which liad already devoured all besides that was 
dear to him ; and he awaited in miserable suspense 
the moment when he should hear that symptoms of 
Uie fatal malady had begun to shew toeniselvcs. 

The voice of Peveril continued to bo that of a 
comforter, until toe monto of April, ICfiO, when it 
suddenly assumed a new and different tone. ** The 
King sliall enjoy his own again,” far from ceasuig, 
as the hasty tread of Black Hastings came up too 
avenue, boro burden to the clatter of his hoofs on 
tho paved court-yard, as Sir GooffVey spmng from 
his great war-saddle, now once more garnitoed with 
pistols of two feet in length, and, armed with steel- 
cap, back and brofist, and a truncheon in his hand, 
he rushed into tho apartment of toe astonished 
Major, with his eyes sparkling, and, his cheek in- 
flamed, while ho eolletl out, "Up 1 up, neighbour ! 
Ko time now to mope in toe diimney-oemer 1 
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i Whore is your buff-coat aud broadsword, man ! 
I Take the true side once in your life, and mend 
: past mistakes. The King is all lenity, man — all 
’ royal nature and mercy. I will get your full par- 
i don.’^ 

! “ What means all this 1” said Bridgenorth — " Is 

. all well with you — all well at I^lartindale Castle, 
Sir Geoffrey t” 

•* Well as you could wish tliein, Alice, and Julian, 
■ and all. But I have news worth twenty of tliat — 
Monk has dedared at London against those stinking 
scoundrels tlie Rump. Fairfax is up in Yorkshire 
I — for the King — for the Kin^, man Churehiuou, 
j Presbyteruins,and all, are in huff and handok^er for 
I King Charles. I have a letter fi-oni Fairfax to 
secure Derby and Chcstertield witli all the men 1 
' can make. D — n him, fine tliat 1 should take 
I orders from him ! But never mind that — all are 
friends now, and you aud 1, good neighbour, will 
' charge abreast, as gfiod noiglihours should. See 
, there ! read — read — nsid — aud tlien hoot and 
saddle in an instant. 


of them — Bear iny commendations to them, and 
kiss them all, neighbour, Lady Peveril and all — 
you may kiss a Countess when I come hack ; all 
will TO well witli you now you are turned lionost 
man.” 

“ I alwaj’s meant to be so, Sir Geoffifey,” said 
Bridgenortti, calmly. 

" Well, well, well — no offence meant,” said Uie 
Knight, “all is well now — so you to Moultrassie 
Hall, and 1 to Whitehall. Said 1 well, abaJ jSii 
ho, mine host, a stoup of Canary to the King's 
iie^tli ere we get to horse — 1 forgot, neighbour 
— you drink no hoalUis.” 

“ I wish the King's health, as sincerely as if I 
drank a gallon to it,*’ replied the Major ; “ iiiid 1 
wish you, Sir Geoffrey, all success on your journey, 
aud a safe rctui’ii.*’ 


CHAPTER II. 


j * I L'y for e.iva! iora — ho for cavu! J*. rs, 

: I*r.iy for cavtilU-rf. 

Diib-a'dub, (iiili'a-dub. 

Have At oM 

Oliver aliakea in liu bier.'* '* 


Why then, wo will have bellowing; ofboevea, 
lln'Arhirfr nf liAireli. hrundiiliinit of apigoUj 
llliiod (kli.ill Ilow freciv. hut it aliall bo js^ire 
Of henU iuul flecks, and veiilartu and peiiltry, 

Juin'd to the brave hoartVblood uf Juhii-tt-lbirl^vecirnl 

Oitl 


After thundering forth this elegant effuslm «>f ' 
loyal enthusiasm, the sturdy Cavalier s heart beeaine ! 
too full. He threw himself on a seat, uiitl exclaim- . 
ing, “ Did ever I think hi live to see this happy 
day 1” he wept, to his own surprise, as much as to ; 
tJiat of Bridgenorth. j 

I Upon considering the crisis in which the country ' 
‘ was placed, it apj^eared to Major Bridgenorth, as it \ 
; liad done to Fairfax, and other leaders of tlie Pres- ‘ 
' hyterian party, tliat their frank cinhraoiiig cf the , 
j royal ujtcrest was the wisest and most patriotic 
i measure which they could ad<^pt in the circuni- > 
stances, when all ranks and claa-ei of men were , 

. seeking refuge from the uncertainty and varied ' 
oppression attending the repeated contests between 
; the factions of Westminster Hall and of W’alhiigford . 
. House. Aoconliiigly he joined with Sir GcoHrey, ! 

. with less enthusiasm indeed, but with equal bin- j 
' cerity, taking si di measures as seemed proper j 
\ secure their part of the country on tlie King’s Imt- | 
i half, which was done as effectually and peaceably | 
as in other parts of England. The nviglibourH Were ; 
both at . ChesttlHicld, when news arrived that the s 
King had landed in England ; and Sir Geoffrey in- j 
atontly announced his purpose of waiting u{xm his i 
Majesty, even before his ri^turn to tlie Castle of ; 
KLtiramhUe. 

“ Who knows, neighbour,” he said, “ whether ! 
Sir Geoffrey I’everil will ever return to Martin- ! 
dale ? Titles must be going amongst them yonder, ' 
and I have deserved something among the rest. — 
liord Peveril would sound well — or stay, Earl of 
Martindale — no, not of Martiudalo — Earl of the 
. Peak. — Meantihik^ trust your affairs to mo — 1 
will see you secur^ — I would you had been no ; 

< Presbyterian, neigltbonr — a knighthood, — I mean 
a kiiigUt-Utchelor, not a knight-baronet, — would 
. Iiave served your torn well.” 

1 ^ I tiling to my betters, Sir Geoffrey,” j 

; said the Major, ‘<and desire iioiliing so earnestly as 
i to find alt well at MartiT^dale when T return.” 

. “ will— y .u wi-l iittd Uu>m idl well,” said 

I me Baronet; Ju uan, iUice, Lady Peveril, and all j 


WiiATKVivtt rewards Charles might have conde- 
scended to bestow ill acknowjedgiiitiiit of the buffer- 
ings and loyalty' of Peveril uf the Peak, hcluid nuns 
in bis dispohaJ equal to the pleasure which Provi- 
dence hail rcHerved for Bridgenorth on his return 
to Derbyshire, 'rite exertion to which he had been 
bumiiiuncd, had had the usual effect ef restoring to 
a certain extent tlie activity and energy of his cha- 
racter, and lie felt it would be unbccoiniiig to re- 
lapbO the state of leth.%rgic melancholy from 
which it had roused him. Time also had its usual 
effect in mitigating the subjects of his re|'t'et ; aud 
when he* had passed one day at tlic Hall m regret- 
ting that he could not expect the indirect news of 
hid daughter's healtli, wiiich Sir Geoffrey used to 
coniiuunicato in his almost daily call, he refleeUil 
tliat it would be in every respect becoming that he 
bliould pay a personal visit at Martindale Cabtle, 
caiTv Uiilhcr tJic reincmbrancea of Uie knigiit to 
his lady, ;iKsure her of his health, and satisfy liiin- 
M-lf res|>cetiiig that of his daughter. He armed 
lura.sclf for tiic worst — bo called to recollection tlie 
tliin cheeks, faded eye, wasted hand, pallid lip, 
which had marked the detuiying health of all his 
former infants. 

” 1 shall see,” he said, “ those signs of mortality 
once more — I shall uiico more aco a beloved being 
to whom ] ha\’e given birth, gliding te tlie grave 
whicli ought to enclose iiio long before her. No 
matter — it is unmanly so long to Hliriuk from tliat 
wliieli must be — God's will be done !” 

Ho went accordingly, on the subsequent morning, 
to Martindale Castle, and gave the lady die wel- 
come assurances of her huslxind’a saftty, and of Ills 
hopes of prefennent. 

” For tlio first, may Almighty God be fKTi&Bsd I” 
said die l<a(iy Peveril ; “ and bo the other as our 
gracious and reshired ^vereign may will iU We 
are great enough for our means, and have 
sufiicieut for contentment, diough not for splendour. 
And now 1 see, good Master Hfidgeuordi, the f(dly 
of putdi^ faidi ill idle presendmeiitB of evil, oo 
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often had Sir GeoiTre^f *8 repeated attempta in favour 
of the Stewarts led him into new misfortunes, that 
when, the other morning, I saw him once more 
dressed in his fatal armour, and heard the sound of 
his trumpet, which had been so long silent, it seemed 
to me as if I saw Ids shroud, and heard his death- 
knell. 1 say this to you, good neighltoiir, the ratlicr 
bemuse 1 fear your own mind has been harassed 
witli anticipations of impending calamity, which it 
mi|y please God to avert in your case as it h.is done 
in mine ; and hen comes a sight which bears good 
assurance of it.’* 

The door of the apartment opened as she spoke, 
and two lovely children entered. I'hn eldest, Julian 
Peveril, a 6nc boy betwixt four and five years old, 
led in bis hand, with an air of dignified support 
and attention, a little girl of eighteen months, who 
rolled and tottered along, ki^cping herself with 
diiliciilty upright hy tlie assistance of her elder, 
stronger, and masculine companion. I 

Bridgenortli cast a hasty and fearful glance upon 
the countenance of his daughter, and, even in that 
glimpse, perceived, with exquisite delight, that his 
fears were unfounded. He caught her in his arms, 
pressed her to his heart, and the child, though at 
first alanned at the vehemence of his caresses, pre- 
sently, aa if prompted by Nature, smiled in reply to | 
them. Again he held her at some distance from | 
him, and examined her mure attentiv(*ly ; he satis- j 
Hcd himself that the complexion of the young 
cherub ho harl in his arms was not the hectic tinge 
of dificaso, but the clear hue of niddy health ; and 
that though her little frame was slight, it w*as firm 
and springy. 

** 1 did not think that it could have Ijecn thus,” 
be said, looking to Lady Peveril, who had sat ob- 
serving tho scene with great pleasure ; “ but praise 
be to God in tlie first instance, and next, tlianks to 
you, madam, who have been his instnimeut.” 

** Julian must lose his playfellow now, I sup- 
pose !” said the lady ; " but the Hnll is not distant, 
and I will see ray little charge often. Dame Martha, 
the housekeeper at Mouhrassio, has sense, and is 
careful. 1 will tell her the rules 1 have observed 
with little Alice, and ” 

** God forbid niy girl should ever come to Moul- 
trassie,” said Major Bridgenortli, hastily ; ** it has 
been the grave of her race. The air of tlie low 
grounds sniteil them not — or there is perhaps a 
fate connected with the mansion. I w'ill seek for 
her some other place of abode.” 

^ That you shall not^ under your favour be it 
spoken, Major Bridgenorth,** answered tho lady. 
** If you do so, we must suppose that you are un- 
dervaluing my qualities as a nurse. If site goes 
not to her father’s house, she shall not quit mine. 
1 will keep the little lady as a pledge of her safety 
and my own skill ; and since you are afraid of the 
damp of the low grounds, 1 hope you will come 
liere firequently to visit her.” 

Thia was a jpropoasl which went to the heart of 
Major Bridgenoxth. It was precisely the point 
whteh he would have given worlds to arrive at, but 
. whidi he sawjso chance of attaining. 

It is too well known, that those whose families 
are long punned by such a fatal disease as existed 
in his, heeome, it may be said, superstitious respect* 
ing its fatal efibets, and ascribe to place, cirenm- 
stance, and Individual care, much more pwbaps 
tliau these can in any case contribute to avert tlie 


fatality of constitiAonal distemper. Lady Peveril 
was aware that this was peculiarly the impression 
of her neighbour ; that the depresnon of Ins spirits, 
the excess of his care, the feverishness of his a{mre- 
hensions, the restraint and gloom of the solitude in 
which he dwelt, were really calculated to produce 
tho evil which most of all he dreaded, Ehe pitied 
him, she felt for him, she was grateful for former 
protection received at his hands — she had become 
interested in the child itself. What female fails to 
feel such interest in the helpless creature she lias 
tended ( And to sum tho whole np, the dame liad 
a share of human vanity; and being a sort of Lady 
Bountiful in ber way, (for the character was not 
then confined to the old and tlie foolish,) she was 
proud of tlie skill hy which sho had averted tlio 
probable attacks of hereditary malady, so invete- 
rate in the family of Dridgenorth. It needed not, 
perhaps, in other cases, that so many reasons riiould 
be assigned for an act of neighbourly humanity; but 
dvil war had so lately tirn the country asunder, 
and broken all tlic usual ties of vicinage and good 
neighbourhood, tliat it was unusual to see them 
preserved among persons of different political opi- 
nions. 

Major Bridgenorth himself felt this ; and while < 
the tear of joy in his eye shewed how gladly bo { 
would accept Lady Pevcril’s proposal, he could not 
help stating the obvious inconveniences attendant 
upon her scheme, though it was in the tone of one 
who w’ould gladly hear &om overruled. “ Madam,” 
be said, ** your kindness makes mo the happiest and 
most thankful of men ; but can it be consistent with 
your own convenience! Sir Geoffrey has his opi- 
iiioiis on many points, which have differed, and 
probably do still differ, from mine. He is high- 
Ijom, and I of middling parentage only. He^uses 
tho Church Service, and 1 tho Catechism of the 
Assembly of Divines at ^Vestminster-- — 

** I hope you will find prescribed in neither of 
them,” said the Lady Peveril, •• that I may not bo 
a mother to your motherless chjid. 1 trust, Master 
Bridgenortli, the joyful Restoration of bis Majesty, 
a work wrought by the direct hand of Providence, 
may be the means of closing and healing all civil 
and religious dissentions among us, and that, in- 
stead of shewing the superior purity of our faith, by 
persecuting those who tliink otherwise from our- 
selves on doctrinal points, we shall endeavour to 
shew its real Christian tendency, by emulating each 
other in actions of good-will towards man, as the 
best w'ay of shew*ing our love to God.” 

•* Your ladyship speaks what your own kind ■ 
heart dictates^” answered Bridg|enorth, who liad 
bis owm share of the narrow-mindedness of tho 
time ; “ ind sure am I, that if .ill who call them- 
selves loyalists and cavaliers, thought like 
and like my friend Sir Gcofflrey,” — (this he added 
after a moment’s pause, being perhaps rather cm- 
piimentary than sincere) — ** we, wio thought it 
our duty in time past to take arms for frewom of 
conscience, and against arhitniiypt>wcr» might now 
sit down in peace and contentment But I wot not 
how It may fall. You have sharp and hot mints 1 
amongst you ; I will not say our power was always 
inodenttely used, and revenge is sweet to the neo 

of fallen Adam,” , j t j 

« Come, Master Bndgenorth,” said the Lady 
Peveril, ** these evil omeoings do but point . 
out eonclosioiis, which, unless they were so imad- ! 
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pated, are most unlikely to come to pass. Ycu 
know what Shakspeare says : — 

* To fly the boar before the boar pumies. 

Were to Inoenio the boar to follow us. 

And make punuit when lie did mean no cliaae.* 

But 1 crave your pardon— it is so long since wo 
have mety that 1 forgot you love no p1ay>bo<ik8.** 

‘ ** With reverence to your ladyship,” said Bndgc- 
north^ " 1 were much to blame did 1 need the idle 
words of a Warwickshire stroller, to teach me my 
i grateful duty to your ladysliip on tliis occaiuon, 

I which appoints me to be directed by you in all 
I tilings whicli my conscience will permit.” 

I ** Since wu permit me such influence, then,” re- 
i pUed the Lady Pcveril, ** I shall be moderate in 
exercising it, in order that I may, in my domination • 
at leaa^ give you a favourable impression of the new 
order of tilings. So, if you will be a subject of i 
mine for one day, neighbour, 1 am going, at my 
lord and husband’s command, to issue out ray war- 
rants to invite the whole neighbourhood to a solemn 
feast at the Castle, on Thursday next ; and I not 
only pray you to he personalty present yourself, 
but to [irovail on your worthy pastor, and such 
neighbours and friends, high and low, as may think 
in your own way, to meet witli the rest of tlie 
neighbourhood, to rejoice on tliis joyful occasion of 
the King’s Restoration, and thereby to shew that we 
are to bo henceforward a united people.” 

The parliamentarian Major was considerably 
embarrassed by this proposal. He looked upward, 
and downward, and around, cast his eye first to the 
oak-carved ceiling, and anon fixed it npon the floor; 
tlien threw it around the room till it lighted on his 
child, tlie sight of whom suggested another and a 
better train of reflections tlian ceiling and floor bad 
been able to supply. 

Bfadam,” he said, " 1 have long been a stranger 
to festivity, perhaps from constitutional melancholy, 
perhaps from the depression which is natural to a 
desolate and deprived man, in whose ear mirth is 
marred, like a pleasant air when performed on a 
mistuned instrument. But though neither my 
^oughts nor temperament are Jovial or Mercurial, 
it beanies me to be grateful to Heaven for the good 
he has sent me by the means of your ladyship. 
David, the man after God’s own heart, did wash 
and eat bread when bis beloved child was removed 
— mine is restored to me, and shall 1 not sliew 
gratitude under a blessing, when ho shewed resig- 
nation under an affliction ? Madam, I will wait on 
yonr gracious invitation with acceptance ; and such 
of my friends with whom 1 may possess influence, 
and whose presence your ladyship may desire, shall 
accompany me to the festivity, that our Israel may 
be aa one people.” 

Hairing spoken these words with an aspect which 
belonged more to a martyr tlian to a guest bidden 
to a festival, dnd having kissed, and solemnly blessed 
his littlo girl, MajdlrBridgeno^i took his departure 
for Moultraasie HalL 


CHAPTER IIL 

ITefe *• nsltlier want of appetite nor mouths ; 

Prajr llcavea «• be not eeaiit ef met or mirth ! 

Old eiaif. 

Even unon ordinary occasions, and where meana 
were ample, a great entertainment in those days 


was not such a sinecurs as m modem times, when 
the lady who presides luui but to intimate to her . 
menials the day and hour when she wills it to take 
place. At that simple period, tlic lady was expected 
to enter deeply into the arrangement and provision 
of the whole affair ; and from a little gallery, which 
communicated with her own private api^ment, and 
looked down upon the kitchen, her shrill voice was 
to be heard, tnm time to time, like that of the 
warning spirit in a tempest, rising above tlie qlasli 
of pots and stewpana — the crealung of spits— the 
clattering of marrow-bones and cleavers — the 
scolding of cooks — and all the other various kinds 
of din which fonn an acooinpaniment to dressing a 
large dinner. 

But all this toil and anxiety was more tlian 
doubled hi the case of the approaching feast at Mar- 
tlndale Castle, where the presiding Genius of the 
festivity was scarce provided witli adequate means 
to carry her hospitable purpose into effect. The 
tyrannical conduct of husbands, in such cases, is 
un'vcrsal; and I scarce know one householder of 
my acquaintance who has not, on sinne ill-omened 
and most inconvenient season, announced suddenly 
to his innocent lielpmaie, tliat he iiad invited 

“ Somo odlouii Major Rock, 

To drop In at six o’clock.*' 

to the great discuniposurc of the lady, and the dis- 
credit, perhaps, of her domestic arrangements. 

Peveril of the Peak was still more thoughtless; 
for he had directed his lady to invite the whole 
liondst men of the neighbourhood to make good 
cheer at Martimlale Castle, in honour of the blessed 
Restoration of his most sacred Majesty, without 
precisely explaining where the provisions were to 
come from. The deer-park luid lain waste ever 
since the siege; the dovecot could do little to furnisli 
forth such an entertainment ; tlie fish-ponds, it is 
true, were well provided, (which the neighbouring 
Presby tcrlan<% noted as a KUB[>icious circumstance ;) 
and game was to be bad for the shooting, upon the 
extensive heatiis and hills of Derbysliiro. But 
these were but the secondary parts of a banquet; 
and the housi>-stoward and liailiff. Lady Pcveril’s 
only coadjntoi-s and counsellors, could not agree 
how Uie butchcr-nicat — tlie most substantial part, 
or, as it were, the main body of tlie entertainment 
— was to be snpplied. The house-steward threat- 
ened tiie sacrifice of a fine yoke of young bullocks, 
which tlie bailiff, who pleadfid the necessity of their 
agricultural services, tenaciously resisted; and Lady 
Peveril’s good and dutiful nature did not prevent 
her from making some impatient reflections on the 
want of consideration of her absent Knight, who bad 
thus thoughtlessly placed her in so einbaxiassing a 
situation. 

These reflections were' scarcely just, if a man is 
only responsible for such resolutions as he adopts 
when ho is fully master of himself. Sir Geoffrey’s 
loyalty, like that of many persons m his situation, 
hM, by dint of hopes and fears, vTctories and de- 
feat^ Btruj^lcs and sufferings, all arising out of the 
same moving cause, and turning, aa it were, on the 
same pivo^ acquired tlie character of an intense and 
enthusiastic passion ; and the sinfnilar and surprising 
cliange of fortune, by which his highest wiatiM were * 
not only gratified, but for exceeded, occasioned for 
some time a kind of intoxication of loyal rapttiro 
whfcli seemed to pervade tlie whole kingdom. Sir 
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Geoffrey had seen Charlea and his brothers, and 
had been received by the merry monarekwith tliat 
graoeftil, and at the same time frank urbanity, by 
which he conciliated all who approached him ; tlie 
Kuight*s services and merits had been fully ac- 
knowledged, and recompense had been hinted at, 
if not expiry promised. Was it for Peveril of 
the Peak, in tbs jubilee of his spirits, to consider 
how his wife was to find beef and mutton to feast 
hic' neighbours! 

Luckily, however, for the embarrassed lady, there 
existed some one who had composure of mind suffi- 
cient to foresee tliis difficulty. Just as die had 
made up her mind, very reluctantly, to become 
debtor to Major Bridgenorth for the sum neces- 
sary to carry her husl^d’s commands into effect, 
and whilst she was bitterly regretting tliia depar- 
ture from the strictness of her usual economy, the 
stevrard, who, by the by, had not been absolutely 
sober since the news of the King’s landing at 
Dover, burst into the apartment, snapping his 
fingers, and shewing more marks of delight than 
was quite consistent with the dignity of my lady’s 
large parlour. 

Wliat means this, Whitaker V* said the huly, 
somewhat pcevidily; for she was interrupted in 
the commencement of a letter to her neighbour 
ciu the unpleasant business of the proposed loan, — 
"Is it to bo always thus with you? — Are you 
dreaming !” 

^ A vision of good omen, I trust,” said the 
steward, with a triumphant flourish of the hand ; 
** far better than Pharaoh’s, tliough, like his, it be 
of fat kine.” 

“ I pritlico bd plain, man,” aaid the lady, " or 
fetch some one who can speak to pu^osc,” 

Why, odds-my-life, madam,” said the steward, 
‘'mine errand can t^ieak for itself. Do you not 
hear tlicm low t Do you not hear them bleat I A 
Yoke of fat oxen, and half a score prime wethers. 
The castle is victualled for this bout, let them storm 
when they will ; and Gatherill may have his d— d 
Mains ploughed to the boot.” 

The lady, witliout farther questioning her elated 
domestic, rose and went to the window, where slie 
certainly beheld the oxen and sheep which had given 
rise to Whitaker’s exultation. ** Whence come 
they t” said die, in some surprise. 

** Lot them construe that who can,” answered 
Whitaker ; ^ tlio fellow who drovo tliem was a west- 
country man, and ‘only said tliey came from a friend 
to help to furnish out your lad^’ship’s entertain- 
ment; the man would not stay to drink — 1 am 
sorry he would not stay to drink— 1 crave your 
ladvship’s pardon for not keeping him by the ears 
to drink — it was not my fault.” 

^ That 1 ’ll be sworn it was not,” said the lady. 

” Nay, madam, by G<— I assure you it was 
not,’’ said the serous steward ; *^for, rather than 
tlio Gsstle sliould lose credit, I drank his healtli 
myself in double ale, though I had had my morn- 
ing draught already. I tell you the naked truth, 
my lady, by G— I” 

” It was no great compulsion, I suppose,” said 
die lady ; *^bu^ Whitaker, siipposo you should sliew 
your joy on such occarions, by drinking and swear- 
ing a litde less, rather than a litde more, would it 
not be as weU, think you t” 

^ I crave your ladyship’s pardon,” said Whitaker, 
with much reverence ; "I hope I know my place. 1 


am your ladyshil^ poor servant ; and i know it 
does not become me to drink and swear like your 
ladyship — that is, like his honow. Sir Geoffr^, 1 
would say. But 1 pray you, if 1 am not to drink 
and swear after my degree, how are men to know 
Peveril of die Peak’s steward, — and 1 may say 
buder too, since I have had the keys of the cellar 
ever since old Spigots was sliot dead on the north- 
west turret, with a black jack in his hand, — I say, 
how is an old Cavalier like me to be' known ibom 
diose cuckuldy Roundheofls that do nothing bat 
fast and pray, if we are not to drink and swear 
according to our degree t” 

The lady was silent, for she well knew speech 
availed nothing ; and, after a moment’s pause, pro- 
ceeded to intimate to the steward that she would 
have ‘the persons, whose names were marked in a 
written paper, which she delivered to him, invited to 
die approaching banquet. 

Whitaker, instead of receiving die list with die 
mute acquiescence of a modern Major Domo, car- 
ried it into the recess of one of the windows, auiL 
fuljusting his spectacles, began to read it to himself. 
The first names being those of distinguished Cava- 
lier families in die neighbourhood, he mnttensrl 
over in a tone of approbation — paused and pshawed 
at that of Dridgenortli — yet acquiesced, with the 
observation, ” But be is a good neighbour, so it may 
paas for once.” But when ho read the name and 
surname of Nehemiali Solsgrace, the Presbyterian 
parson, Whitaker’s patience altogether forsook hime 
and ho declared he would as soon throw himself 
into Eldon-hole,* as consent that the intrusive old 
puritan howlet, who had usurped the pulpit of a 
sound orthodox divine, should ever darken the 
gates of Martindale Castle by any message or medi- 
ation of his. ” The false crop-eared bypomtes,” 
cried lie, with a hearty oath, ” have bad their turu 
of the good weather. The sun is on our side oi 
tlie hedge now, and we will pay off old scores^ as 
sure as my name is Richard Whitaker.” 

" You presume on your long services, Whitaker, 
and on your master’s absence, or you had not darm 
to use me thus,” said the lady. 

The unwonted agitation of her*voice attracted 
tlie attention of the refractory steward, notwith- 
standing his present state of elevation ; but he no 
sooner saw that her eye glbtened, and her cheek 
reddened, tlian his obstinacy was at once subdued. 

“ A murrain on me,” he said , " iiut 1 have made 
my lady angry in good earnest 1 and that is an 
unwont^ sight for to see. — I crave your pardon, 
my lady I It was not poor Dick Whitaker dis- 
puted your honourable commands, but only that 
second draught of double ale. We have put a 
double stroke of malt to it, as your ladyship well 
knows, ever* since the happy Restoration. To be 
sure 1 hate a fanatic as I do tlie cloven foot of 
Satan ; but then your honouraWe ladyship hath a 
right to invito Satan himself, cloven foot ud ally 
to Martindale Castle ; and to send me to hell a-rnite 
witli a billet of invitation — and so your will shall 
be done.” _ . 

The invitations were sent round accordingly, in 
all due form ; and one of tlie bullocks was 
down to be roasted whole at the market piaee of a 
little village called Martindale-MottltraBsie, which 

t A cimsm in the earth supposed tO bs unfathomable, one 
of the wonders of the Veak 
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stood considerably to tlie efllvraril both of tho 
Castle and Hall, from which it took its double n«imc, 
at about an distance from both; so that, 

suppose a lino drawn from the one manor-house to 
tho other, to bo the base of a triangle, tho village 
would have occupied the salient angle. As the said 
village, since tlie late transfcronce of a part of 
Peycrirs property, belonged to Sir Geolftvy and to 
Bridgenorth, in nearly equal portions, tho lady 
judg^ it not pro^ to dispute the right of the lat- 
ter to add some hogsheads of heer to the popular ! 
festivity. | 

In the meanvdiile, she couhl not but suspect the | 
Major of being the unknown friend who had relieved 
her from the dilemma arising from tho want of 
provisions ; and she esteemed herself happy when 
a visit from him, on tlie day preceding the proposed ‘ 
entertainment, gave her, as she thougld, an opiwr- j 
tunify of expressing her gratitude. 


CHAPTER IV. i 

I 

No, air — I w iil not — I ’in one of j 

Who think wine r.i^a lu-itiuT hu^il nor I'refnce 
To innke it vdcoiue. If >nu doiiht iny word. | 

Fill the quart cup. and soe if 1 will ilioke • n '1. | 

{jtJ rta:/, I 

TgEEE was a serious gravity of expression in the * 
dlselainatioii with which Major Bridgenorth replied I 
to the Uianks tenderctl to him by Lady l^•veril, ; 
for the supply of provisions which had n.’arhcil her 
Castle so opportunely. He seemed first not to h« 
aware what she alluded to; and, when she explained 
the circumstance, ho protested so seriously that 
he had no share in the benefit comerred, that Lady 


Pagans, who made libations and invoked idols when 
they drank, may be justly said to have something 
ill it heathenish, and allied to demon-worslilp.” 

The lady had already hastily considered all the 
topics which were likely to introduce^ discord into 
the proposed festivity; but this very ridiculous, yet 
fatal discrepancy, betwixt the manners of the par* 
ties on convivial occasions, had entirely escaped 
her. tilio endeavoured to soothe the objecting party, 
whose brpwH were knit like one who had nxe4 AU 
opinion by which he was determined to abide. 

** 1 grant,” she said, ** iny good neighbour, that 
this custom is at least idle, and may be prejudicial 
if it leads to excess in the use of liquor, which is 
apt enough to t.'ikc place without such conversation. 
Hut r think, when it hath not this consequence, it 
» a thing indifierent, affords a uiiaiiimoiis mode 
of expressing our good wishes to oiir friends, and 
our loyal duty to our sovereign ; and, w ithout mean- 
ing to put any force upon the inclination of tliose 
who b<dieve otherwise, 1 cannot see how I can 
deny my guests and friends tho privilege of drink- 
ing a health to tho King, or to iny husband^ after 
the old English fii-'liion.” 

‘“My lady,” siid tho Major, “if the age of 
fashion were to command it. Popery is ono of the 
oldo^t English fiishioiis that 1 have hcanl of ; but 
it is our happiness that wc arc not bcnightc'd like 
our fathers, and therefoi’o wc niiuit net according to 
the light that is in us, and not after their darkness. 
1 had inypclf the honour to attend the Lord-Keeper 
Whitoloi’ke, when, at tho tabic of the Cbambcrlaiti 
of the kingdom of Sweden, ho did positively refuse 
to pletlge tlie health of his <i«een, Christina, thereby 
gi\ing great ofi'eiicc, and putting In |>erii the whole 
{Mirpiiso of that x'oyago; which it is not to be tlioifglit 
so wise a man would hax*e done, but that he lield 


' Peveril was compelled to believe him, tho rather 
- that, being a man of plain downright character, 
f affecting no refined dclicaey of sentiment, and prac- 
tising amost a qiiakcr-likc sincerity of expro^shm, 

' it would havo been much contrary to his genei’ul 
^ character to have made such a disavowal, unless it 
I were founded in truth. 

1 “My present vistti, hi you, madam ” .s.*iid he, “ had 
j indeed some reference to the festivity of to-rnor- 
I row.” Lady Peveril listened, but as her visiter 
j seemed to find some difficulty in expressing himself, 

• she was conmUed to ask an explanation. “Mailam,” 

; said the >Xajor, “you arc not perhaps entirely 
j ignotani tliat the more tendcr-conscicnced* among 
I us have scruples at certain practices, so general 
, amongst your p^ple at times of rejoicing, that yon 
■ may be said to insist upon them as articles of faith, 
or at least greatly to resent their omission.” 

! “ I trust. Master Bridgenorth,” said tho Lady 
, Peveril, not fully comprehending the drift of his 
I dimurse, “(hat we shall, as your entertainers, 

' carefuUy avoid all allusions or reproaches founded 
I on past ntonderstanding.” 

“ We would expect no less, madam, from your 
' candour and courtesy,” said ]^dgenorth ; “ but I 
! perceive you do not fully understand me. To bo 
plain, then, I aUudo to tiie fashion of drinking 
healths, and pledging each other in draughts of 
strong liquor, which most among us consider as a 
superfluous and sinfitl pTOvclking of each other to 
debauchery, and the exeecsive use df strong drink; 
and which, besides, if derived, as learned divines 
liave supposeil, from Uie CiUKom of the blinde<l 


* siK'h compliance a thing not merely Indifierent, but | 

ratio r finful and damnable.” j 

“ With all respect to Whitclockc,” said tho Lady i 
Pex’crll, “ 1 continue of iny own opinion, though, * 
llearon knowrt, [ am no friend to riot or wosiAil. I 
‘ 1 would fain accoinniodatc myself ti> your scruples, j 
. and will discourage all other phnlgcs; hut surely j 
. those of tljc King and of Peveril of the Peak may i 

• be permitted 1” j 

“ 1 dare not,” answered Bridgenorth, “ lay even 
' the ninety-ninth part of a grain of incense up^m an I 
altar erected to l&tan.” | 

I “ How, sir 1” said the lady ; “ do yon bring .^tan 
] into comparison with our master King Charles, ami 
j with my noble lord and husband 1” • 

“Pardon mo, niadam,” answered Bridgcnortli, 

I “I have no such thoughts — indeed tbov would ill 
become me. 1 do wish the King’s health and Sir 
Geoffrey’s devoutly, and T will pray for both. But 
1 not what good it should do their health 
if 1 should prejudice my own by quaffing pledges 
out of quart flagons.” 

“ Since we cannot agree upon this matter,” said 
T^dy Peveril, “we must find some resource by 
I which to offend those of neither party. *SnppoM 
j you winked at our friends drinking tmso plroges, 

! and we should connive at your sitting still V* 

But neither would this comporition satisfv Bridge- 
north, who was of opinion, as he exprsMd himself, 
that it would be holding a candle lb Beelzebub. 
In fact, his temper, naturally stubbom, was at 
nresent rendered moth more so by a previous con- 
ference with his preacher, who, (hough a very good 
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/iian ill tlio niain^ was parUcularly and illibci'ally 
tenacious of the petty distinctions which his sect 
adopted ; and, wliilo ho tliou^lit witli considerable 
apprchensiuii on the accession of power which 
i*opcry, Prelacy, and Peveril of the Peak, were like 
to acquire by the late llcvolution, became naturally 
anxious to put his ilock on their guanl, and pre- 
vent Uwir being kidnapped by the wolf, lie dis* 
liked extremely that Major Uridgenorth, indispu- 
tnhlv the hi*ad of the Presbyterian interest in that 
iiei^niboiirhood, should have given his only dauglitor 
to be, as he tenned it, nursed by a Caiiaanitish 
woman ; aud ho told him plainly that ho liked not 
tliis going to fea'^t in the high places with tho 
iincireunieiHed in he.srt, and looked on the whole 
conviviality only ns a inaUing-inciTy in the house 
01 Tirzali. 

Upon receiving this rebuke from lus pastor, 
Ilridgenortli began to suspect he might have licen 
partly wrong in the readiness which, in his Ill's! 
ardour of gratitude, he had shewn to enter into inti- 
mate intercmirhc with the Castle of Martindale;hut 
lie was too iiminl to avow this bi the jireacher, and 
it was not till after a coustdernblo di'balo betwixt 
them, tliat it was mutually agi'cvd their presence 
at the enti-rtainmeni should depend upon the con- 
dition, tliat no healths or pledges should bo given in 
(heir pn‘»soiice. Bi’i<lgeiiMi'th, therefore, as the 
delegate uiitl representative of his party, \vasb<mtid 
to stand Brni against all entreaty, and tlie holy 
hceamo greelly enihaiTassisl. She now rc-gi-ctU'd 
sincerely that lier well-intended invitation had f;vcr 
been given, for she fon.'saw that its rej»?etiun was 
to awaken all former subjectsof quarrel, and perhaps 
to lead to new \iolences amongst people who had 
not many} ears since been engaged in civil war. 
To yield up the disputed point to the Pre^^hy teriaiis, 
would Iiavo been to offend the (\ivalier party, ami 
Sir <je<jffi'4;y in particular, in (he must mortal 
degree ; for they made it as finn a i>oint of honour 
to give healths, aiul compel others to pledge them, 
as tho PiiriUins made it a deep article of religion 
to refuse liodi. At length the lady changed the dis- 
ooui'sc, iiitrtxluccd that of Major Jlnd;'enortirs 
child, caused it to be Si'iit for, and put into his arms. 
The inoUier's stratagem took effect ; for, though 
the parlhinientary major stood firm, the father, as 
in tho cose of the (Toveriior (#f Tilbury, was softcne<l, 
and lie agreed that his friondssliou Id accept acom- 
promiso. This was, that the major hiinsi'lf, the 
reverend divine, and sucli of their frien^ls as held 
strict Puritan tenets, should form a separate party 
ill tho Largo Parlour, while the Hall should be 
occupied by tho jovial Cavaliers; and that each 
party sliould regulate their potations after their 
own conscience, or after their own fasliion. 

Major Briflgenorth himself seemed greatly re- 
lieved after this important iirnttiT had betui settled. 
Ho had held it matter of conscience to bo stub- 
born in niaiiitaiiiing Ins own opinion, but was 
heartily glad when ho esc^apcil from tlm apparently 
inevitable necessity of aflxonting Lady Peveril by 
the refusal of her invitation, ifo rcniaiiicd loii^^r 
than usual, and spoke and smiled more than was his 
custom. Uis first care on his return, was to an- 
nounce to tlio clergyman and his congregation the 
compromise which ho had made, an^ this not as a 
matter for deliberation, but one upon which he had 
already resolved; and such was his autliority among 
llionit that tliuugli the preacher longed to pronoui^co 


a separation of tlie parties, and to exclaim — ** To 
your tents, O Israel !” lie did not sec the chance 
of being seconded by so rariny, as would make it 
worth while to disturb the unanimous acquiescence 
in their delegate’s pniposal. 

Nevertheless, each i»arty being put upon the alert 
by the consequences of Major Bridgenorth^s em- 
bassy, so many ptiints of doubt and delicate dis- 
cussion were started in succession, .that the Lady 
Peveril, the only person, perhaps, who was desirous 
of achieving an effectual rccuiiciliatioii between 
them, incurred, in reward for her good intentions, 
tho censure of both factions, and had much reason 
to regret her well-meant project of bringing tho 
Capulets and MoiiUigiics of Derhyshiro together 
oil the same occasion of public festivity. 

As it w'as now settled that the guests were to form 
two different parties, it became not only a subject of 
dispute betwixt themselves, which should bo first 
admitted within the Cu.<-tle of Mavtindalc, but 
matter of serious appi*ehension to Lady Peveril 
and Major Bridgeiiurth, lest, if they were to ap- 
proach by the same avenue and entrance, a quarrel 
might take place betwixt thctii, and proceed to 
cxtj*ennties, even before they reached the place of 
entertainment. The laily believed sho bad disco- 
veretl an adiiiii*ablo exptHlient for preventing the 
possibility of such intcrlcrciiec, by directing tliat 
the (JiLvalicrs should be admitted by the principal 
entrance, while the ilouiidheads should enter the 
(.'astlc through a great breach whicli had bcc'n 
made in the course of the siege, and across which 
tlierc hud been since made a sort of by-patli to di*i ve 
tho cattle down to Uieir pasture in tlie ^Jj^d. By 
this contrivance the Lady Peveril imaginira she hatl 
altogether avoided tho various risks which might 
occur from tw'o siicli parlies encountering each 
other, and disputing fur precedence. Several other 
circumstances of less importance w'cro adjusted at 
tho same time, and apparently so much to the 
sutihfaction of the I’resbyterian teacher, that, in a 
lung lecture on the subject of t!ie Man'iage Gar- 
ment, he W'as at tho pains to explain to his iicarers, 
that outward apjiand was not alone meant by tliat 
scriptural expnibsion, but alw» a siii table frame of 
mind fur enjoyment of peaceful fc'stivity ; and there- 
fore he exhorted the bivthreii, that whatever might 
be the errors of the |MH>r blinded malignaiits, witJi 
whom tliey w’cre in some sort to cat aud drink upon 
the morrow, they ought not on this o^asioii toshew 
any evil will against them, lest they should therein 
become troublers of the peace of Israel. 

Honest Docti»r Dummerar, tho ejected episcopal 
Vicar of !^lartindale enm Moultrassic, preached to 
the Cavaliers on tlie same subject. He had served 
the cure before the breaking out of tho llcbelli4>u, 
and was in high favour with Sir Geoffrey, not 
merely on account of his sound orthodoxy and deep 
learning, but his exquisite skill in playing at bow 
and Ins facetious conversation over .a pipe and 
tankard of l)ct 4 »ber. Fur these latter aecoinpbm- 
nicnts, tlio Doctor had ilio honour to bo n^racd 
by old Century White amongst the roll of lewd, 
incompetent, profligate clergymen of the Church of 
England, whom he denounced to God and man, on 
account chicliv of the heinous sin^ of playing at 
games of skill and chance, and of occaaion^jr join- 
ing in tho social meetings of their parishioners. 
Wlicn the King’s party be^n to lose ground. Doc- 
tor Dummerar left liis vicarage, and, betoking 
14S 
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tiimself to the cani]>j 5;he«'ed iut»n several occarions, 
when acting as chaiilain to Sir Qooff^y Pevcrirs 
regiraout, tliat his portly bodily preeenco included 
a stout and masculine heart. When all was lost, 
and ho himself, with most other loyjd divines, was 
deprived of his living, he made such shift as he 
could ; now lurking in the garrets of old friends in 


delivered, had a greater effect in exasperating, than 
in composing, tlie disputes betwixt tlie two factions. 
Under such evil auspices, and with corresponding 
forebodings on the mind of Lady Poveril, tlie day 
of festivity at length arrived. 

By different routes, and forming cacli a sort of, 
procession, as if the adherents of each party were 
desirous of exhibiting its strength and numbers, 


I UniversiW, wlSo shared with him, and such as desirous of exhibiting its strength and numbers, 
j him, the slender means of livelihood which the evil the two several factious approached Martindalo 
times had left them ; and now lying hid in tho Ckstle ; and so distinct did they appear iu dress, 
houses of the oppressed and sequestrated gentry, .aspect, and muuners, that it seemed as if tlio revel* 
wo respected at once his character and sufferings, lers of a bridal party, and tlie sad attendants u])oa 
When the Restoration took place. Doctor Dum* a funeral solemnity, were moving towards tlie same 
emeijged from some one of his liiding places, point from dilferent quarters, 
and hM him to Martindalo Castle, to enjoy tlie The puritaniesd party was by far tho fewer in 
trinmph inseparable fnmi this happv change. numbers, for whicli two cxcolItMit reasons might bo 

His appearance at tlie Castle in his full clerical given. In the first place, they had enjoyed power 
dress, and the warm reception which he received for several years, and, of course*, becaiue unpopular 
from the neighbouring gentry, .added not a little to among the cominuii people, never at any time at- 
the alarm which w’as gradually extending itself tached to those, who, being in tlio immediate pos- 
tlirough the party which were so lately the upjier- session of authority, are often obliged to employ it 
most. It is true, Doctor Dummerar framed (honest • in controlling their huiiioui's. Besides, tlie country 
worthy man) no extravagant views of elevation or j people of England hail, and still Jiavc, an animated 
preferment ; but^ the probability of his being r6- attachment to field sports, and a natural unre- 
pbecd in tho living, from which ho had been strained jovially of dispasition, which rendered them 
expelled under very flimsy prctcni^, inferred a impatient under ilie severe (Uscipline of tlio faiia- 
Bcvere blow to the Presbyterian divine, W'ho could tical preachers ; while they were not less naturally 
t not be considered otherwise than as an intruder, discontented witli the military despotism of Croiii- 
i The interest of tlio two preachers, therefore, as ureirs Major-Generals. Secondly, the people were 


well as the sentiments of their docks, were at direct 
v.arianco ; and here was anotlier fatal objection in 


dcklo as usual, and tho return of tJie king had no- 


velty in it, and was therefore 


tho way of Lady Peverii’s Hchuine of a general and j the Puritans was also desertet 


comprehensivo healing ortlinance. I 

Nevertheless, as we have already hinted, Doctor ! 
Dummerar behaved ns handsomely upon tlie oeva- ; 
sion as the Presbyterian incumbent had done. It i 
is true, that in a sermon which he preached in the < 


popular. The side of 
id at this period by a 


numerous class of moro thinking and prudential 
{lersons, who never forsrmk them till they becaino 
unfortunate. Tlieso sagacious personages were 
callcHl in that ago the Waiters upon Providence, 
and deemed it a high delinquency towards 1 leaven 


Castle hall to several of the most distinguished i if they afforded counteiiauco to any cause longer 
j Cavalier families, besides a world of boys from the , Uian it %va8 favoured by fortune. 

I .. ^11.* . -! .. . 


village, who went to see the novel circumstance of 
a parson in a cassock and surplice, ho went at great 
length Into tho foulness of the various crimes coin- 


Hiit, tliougli thus forsaken by tlie hcklo and tho 
selfisli, a solemn enthusiasm, a stem and doter- 
inined depth of principle, a confidencQ in tho sin- 


mitted by the rebellious p^ty during tho late evil . cerity of their own motives, and the manly English 
times, and greatly magnified tho merciful and , pride which inclined them to cling to tlicir former 
maceful nature of tho honourable Lady of the opinions, like tlie traveller in the faklo to his cloak, 
Manoif, who oondesceuded to Iwk upon, or receive the more 8tr»>ngly that tho tempest blew around 
into her house in the way of friendship and liospi- Uiero, detained in the ranks of tlie Puritans many, 
tahty, men holding the principles whiw had led to who, if no longer formidable from numbers, were 
Ae murder of the^ King^the slaying and despoil- still so from tlieir character. They consisted cbteffy 
ing his kryii subjects— and the plundering and of the middling gentry, with otliers whom industry 
breaking down of the Church of God. ^ But then he or successful speculations in commeroe or in mining 
wi|)^ all this handMmely up a^in, with the obser- had raised into eminenee— the persons who fed 


I variof^ that since it was tlio will of their gracious most umbrage from tlie ovenliadowing aristocraev, 
ana newl^ restored Sovereign, and tho pleasure of and are usually the most vehement in defence of 
the worshiptol Lady Ppveril, that this eontumacious what tlioy hold to be their rights. Their dress was 
and rebellious race Aould be, for a time, forborne in general studiously simple and unostenUtioiis, or 
by their faithftd subjects, it would be highly proper only remarkable by the contradictory aRcctatioii of 
that ail the loyal liegemen should, for the presmit, extreme simpUcity or carelessness. The dark colour 
***®**®^*£'V*®^** ^ntion or quarrel with these of their cloaks, varying from absolute black to what 
Mms of Shfmet ; which lesson of patience he en- was called sod -coloured — tlicir steeple-crowned 
for^ by the comfortable assurance, that they hats, with tlieir bmiul shadowy brims— their long 
could not long, abstain from their old rebellious swords, suspended by a siinpin strap around the 
practices; in which ease, the royalists would stand loins, without shoulder-belt; swofXknot. plate, 
excul^ted ^ora and in extirpating buckles, or any of the other decorations with which 
1 u u. Uvaliers loved to adorn thoir trusty rapieiv- 

I The close obeervm^ the reiiMrkable pas^ tho shortness of their liair, which mad; tlieir Zn 

disproportioned sise,- above ail, tiic 
' those two steni and glo^^^^ , 

1 dwbtteM, to the ‘ their belonging to that class of enthusiasts, who, 

intention of the worthy divines by whom they were iwcJute and uuihsiwed, Imd imst ctown tho fon^^ 
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fabrio of government, and wh« now re^;ardcd widi 
Bomowliat more than euBpicion, that which had been 
BO unexpectedly substituted in its stead. There 
was gloom in their countenances; but it was not 
tliat of dejection, far less of despair. They looked 
I like veterans after a defeat, which may have checked 
I their career and wounded their pride, but has left 
i their courage undiminisliLd. 

I The melanelioly, now bccomo habitual, which 
overcast Major Bridgenorth’s countenance, well 
. qualified him to act as the chief of tlie group who 
' now advanced from tile village. When they reached 
' tlie point by whicli they were first to turn aside 
' into the wood which surrounded the Castle, they 
; felt a momcntai^ impression of degradation, as if 
! (hey were yielding the high road to tlieir old and 
= nft -defeated enemies the Cavaliers. When tliey 
; began to ascend tlie winding path, which had been 
{ the daily passage of the cattle, the opening of the 
wooded glade gave them a view of tlio caatle-ditcb, 

' lialf choked witli the rubbish of the breach, and of 
the breach itself, which was made at the angle of 
11 large square fianking-tower, ono-lialf of*which liad 
been battered into ruins, while the ether fragment 
muaiiied in a state strangely sliattered and preca- 
rious, and seemed to hu tottering above the huge 
:i{iertiire in the wall. A stem still smile was ex- 
vijangod among the Puritans, as the sight reminded 
them of tlie victories of former days. Holdfast 
Ciegg, a niUlwright of Derby, who liad been him- 
self a«;tive at the siege, pointed to the breach, and 
said, with a grim smile to Mr Solsgrace, ** I little 
thought, that when my own hand helped to level 
the cannon which Oliver pointed against you tower, 

. wc sliuuld have been obliged to climb like foxes up 
. tile very walls which we won by our bow and by 
our spear. Methought these malignants had tiien 
. enough of shutting tlieir gates and making high 
their liom against us.'* 

** Be patient, my brother," said Sols^co : " be 
patient, and let not thy soul be disquieted. W'e 
; enter not this high place dishonourably, seeing we 
ascend by the gate which the Lord opened to the 
godly." . j 

The words of tlie pastor were like a spark to ^n- 
' powder. The countenances of the mournful retinue 
suddenly expanded, and, accepting what bad fallen 
from him as an omen and a light from heaven how 
, tlioy were to interpret their present situation, they 
I uplifted, wiUi one consent, one of the triumpliant 
I songs in which tlie Israelites celebrated tlie victories 
i which had been vouchsafed to them over the 


ever pomp their repeated misfortuties and impo- 
verialiment ^d left them, were moving towards 
the same point, tliougb by a different road, aud 
were filling the principal avenue to the Gastie, with 
tiptoe mirth and revelry. The two parties were 
strongly contrasted ; for, during that period of civil 
dissention, the manners of the diffeient factions dis- 
tinguished them as completely as separate uniforms 
mi^ht have. done. If tlie Puritan was affectedly 
plain in his dress, and ridiculously precise in his 
maimers, the Cavalier often carried his love of or- 
nament into iawdiy finery, aud Ids contempt of 
hypocrisy into licentious profligacy. Gay gallant 
fellows, young and old, thronged toother towards 
the ancient Gastie, with general and joyous mani- 
festation of tliose spirits, which, as they had been 
buoyant enough to support tiieir owners during the 
worst of times, as they termed Oliver’s usurpation, 
were now so inflated as to transport them nearly 
beyond the reach of sober reason. Feathers waved, 
lace glittered, spears jingled, steeds caracoled ; and 
here and tiiere a petronel, or pistol, was firtNi off 
by some one, w*ho found his own natural talents for 
making a noise inadequate to the dignity of the 
occasion. Boys — for, as we said before, the rabble i 
were with the uppermost party, as usual — halloo’d 
and whooped, " Down with the Rump," and ^ Fie 
upon Oliver !" Musical instruments, of as many 
different fashions as were then in use, played all at 
once, and witlumt any regard to each oth^s tune ; 
and the glee of the occasion, while it reconciled the 
pride of the high-born of the party to fratcmiie 
witii the general rout, derived an additional zest 
from tlie conscious triumph, that tlieir exultation 
was heard by their neighbours, tbe cre8t-&Uen 
Roundheads. 

When tlie loud and sonorous swell of (he psalm- 
tune, multiplied by all the echoes of the cliffs and 
ruinous halls, came full upon their ear, as if to warn 
tliem how little they were to reckon upon the de- 
pression of tlieir adversaries, at first it was an- 
I swered witli a scornful laugh, raised to as much 
I height as tlio scoffers’ lungs would permit, in order 
chat it might carry to tlie psalmodista the contempt 
of their auditors ;'but tliis was a forc^ exertion of 
party spleen. There is something in melancholy 
leolings more natural to an impeifect and suffering 
state tlian in those of gaiety, and when they are 
I brought into collision, tlie former seldom fail to 
j triumph. If a funeral-train and iMding-pioces- 
I sioii were to meet unexpectedly, it will readily be 
• allowed that tlie mirth of the last would be spcraily 


: heathen inliahitaots of the rromiacd Land ; 

** Lttt God arfw, and thm Mi'foet 
iSliaU turn thoiiiMlvoa to tiislit. 

Kit cnentlM lor iter iholl nm. 

And Matter out of tight s 

■* And at wax inelu beftaie tli« drt, 

And wind bhiwt tmoka swwy, 

Fo in the preMneo of the tord. 

Tlie wleked tball decoy. 


i 

! 


•• God*t oimy twanty thoumid b. 
Of bright Mid iinmg, 

Tlie Lord alto in HinaJ 
It proMiit them among. 


Tltoii dldft. p Lord, ateend on high. 
And captive led'tt them all. 

Who. in timet nntt, thy clioten flock 
In bondigi did euiluid.** 


I Tliese sounds of devotional triumph reached tlic 
I feyouB baud of tlio CJavaliers, who, decked in what- 


lueiged in the gloom of the others. But Uie Cava- 
liers, moreover, had sympathies of a different kind. 
Tlie psalm-tune, which now came rolling on tiicir 
car, had been hean.1 too often, and upon too many 
occasiuns liad preceded victory gained oyer tlio 
malignants, to iiennit them, even in their triumph, 
to hear it without emotion. There was a sort of 
;iauae, of which the party tlieinselvca seemed ratiier 
ashamed, until tho silence was broken by the stout 
old knight, Sir Jasper Cranboiirne, whose pUMitry 
was so iiniverssily acknowledged, that he oould 
afford, if we may use such an expression, to confess 
emotions, whicli men whose courage was in any 
respect liable to suspicion, would liave thought it 
imprudent to acknowledge. 

** Ailad," said tlie old knight, ^may 1 never taste 
claret again, if Uiat is not the very tune with whicli 
tite prick-eared villains began tlieir onset at Wi|^ 
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i;aii-lano« wlicro tlicy frowled ua down liko m> many 
ninepins ! I'aitli, neighbours, to say truth, and 
>hamo tlie devil, 1 did not like tlie sound of it abovo 
half.’* 

If I thought tho round-headed rogues did it in 
scorn of iw,” said Dick Wildbkmd of the Dale, ** 1 i 
would cudgel tlieir p.salmody out of tlieir peusantly j 
throats with this very truncheon a nioii<»n which, | 
3«Mng seconded by old Roger Kaiiie, the drunken | 
tapster of the Peveril Anns in tlu? villnge, luight 
Iiavo brought on a general battle, but tlmt Sir 
Jasper formtde tlio feud. 

“ We *11 have no ranting, Diek,’* .sai<l tlie old 
Knight to Uio young Franklin ; ** ndad, man, wo ’ll 
have none, for three reasons ; first, because it would 
be ungentle to Lady Peveril; then, because it is 
against the King’s peace ; and, lastly, Dick, bvcaiise 
if we did set on the psalm-singing knaves, thou 
mightest come by tlio worst, my boy, as has cliaiiccd 
to thee before.** 

“Who, I! Sir Jasper 1** answered Diek — “I 
come by the worst ! — 1 *11 be <l — d if it ever hap- 
pened but in that accursed lane, where wo bad no 
more flank, front, or rear, tliaii if wo had been 
many herrings in a barrel.** 

“ That was the reason, I fancy,** answered Sir 
Jasper, “ that you, to mend the matter, scrambled 
into tlie hedge, ami stuck there, horse and mail, till 
I beat tliee through it with my leading-staff; and 
then, insti^ad of charging to the front, you went 
right-about, and away as fast as your feet would 
cany you.** 

This reminiscence produced a laugh at Dick’s 
ex|>ctise, who was known, or at lea«it susjMch d, to 
have more tongue in his heatl tlian mettle in hi** 
bosom. And this sort of rallying on the part of 
the Knight having fortunately abated the rcHi-m- 
ineiit wliich had begun to awaken in the broastH of • 
Ae royalist cavalcade, farther cause for ofiViiee was 
removed, by tlio sudden ceasing of tho sfuinds 
which they had been disposed to interpret into 
those of premeditated insult. 

This was ow'iiig to tlie arrival of tho Puritans at 
tho bottom of the large and wide broach, w hich bad 
been formerly made in the wrall of the ('astlo by 
tlieir victorious cannon. The sight of its gaping 
hMps of rubbish, and disjointed masses of build- 
iog, up which slowly winded a narrow and steep 
path, such as is made amongst ancient mins by 
tlio raiw pasftge of those who ocuasionnlly visit 
them, was calculated, when oontrastc-d witli the 
gray and solid massiveness of tho towers and cur- 
tains which yet stood uninjured, to remind them of 
tlieir victory over tho stronghold of their enemies, 
and how they had bound nobles and princes with 
fetters of iron. . 

But feelioga more nuitablo to the purpose of their 
viflit to Martindale Castle, were awakened in the 
bosoms even of these stern sectaries, when the Lady 
of the Chstle, in the very prime of beauty and 
of womanhood, appeared at the top of the bre^-h 
with her principal female attendants, to receive her 


vation in the Roval Oak, and the latter, of his happy 
Restoration. \\'liat rendered her prc6c>nco still 
more interesting to those who looked on her, wiw 
tho presence of tlie two children whom she held in 
either liand ; one of whom was well known to diem 
all to be the child of their leader. Major Bridge- 
north, who had been restored to life and health by 
tho alinnst maternal care of the Lady Pevmril. 

If even tho inferior persons of-tbo party frit tho 
! healing influence of her pivseiice, thus accompa- • 
nied, iHior Rridgenonh was almost overwhelmed j 
; with it. *rbe strictnoss of Ins cast and manners pijr* i 
initted him not to sink on his knee, and kiss the ; 
iiand which held his little orphan ; but the cWpiit^ i 
’ of his obeisance — the faltering tremor of his voice ; 

’ — did the glirieiiing of his eye, shewed a grateful i 
‘ resiicct for tlie laily wJioiti ho addressed*— deeper | 
and inoro reverential than could liave been ex* | 

I pressed even by Peiwian prostration. A few cour- ! 

1 teirtis and mild words, expressivo of the pleasure 1 

■ sho hrtind ill once mora seeing her neighbours as 1 
her friends — a few kind imiuirios, addressed to ■ 
the princf|>al indivifluals among her guests, con- ; 
cerniug their families and connections, completed j 

; her triumph over angry thoughts and dangerniis I 
’ rcooHcclimw, and dinpuMMl men’s bosoms to syiii- | 
liaibize with tlio pui*|)osea of the meeting. j 

; Even Solsgracc liimself, ultbough imagining him- : 

self bound by his office anil duty to watch over and 

■ counteract the wiles of the “ Arnalckilisli woman,** | 
did not escape the s\ inpathetic infection ; being | 
much struck with tho fnarks of jieace and good-will « 
e.xhibited by Lady Fcveril, that ho iiniuediatriy 
raided the i>saliii, 

»♦ O wliat a happy it 
A Ml joyful, lor lo Nce 

ilrf'tlinrii to dwell together in 
Frionddiip nnd umiyr* 

Accepting this salutation ns a mark of courtesy 
repaid, tho Lady Peveril marahalled in person this 
party of her guests to the apartment, where ample ; 
g<>od cheer was pravided for them ; and had even ! 
tho patience Uf remain while Master Nvheniiah ' 
•Sohgracti proimuncod a benediction «if portentous ; 
length, os ail introduction to tho banquet, llcrpn- 
.sen<*e was in sumo ineasuro a restraint on tho 
worthy divine, whose prolusion lasted the longer, 
and was tJic more intricate and cnibarrasscd, that 
lie felt himself debarred from wundingitoff by his 
usual alliterative petition for deliTeranco from Po* 
pery. Prelacy, aiul Peveril of the Peak, which liAfl 
become so hubitiial to him, that, after various at- 
tempts to conehide with some other form of words, 
he found himself at last obligeil to pronounco tho ^ 
first words of his usual fonmla aloud, and mutter , 
; the rest in such a manner as not to be tntelligiblo < 

■ even by those who stood nearest to bitii. 

The minister’s silence was followed by all Uie , 
' various sounds which annoiinoo the onset of a hungiy j 
' company ou a well-fumishcd table ; and at tho same ; 

time gave tho lady an opportunity to leave tho j 
I apartment, and look to tho accommodation of her 

' CL.. A Sa I 


tiivitaiion. She had laid aside tho black dress wliirii 
liad been her sole attire for several years, and was 
arrayed with a splendour not unbecoming her high 
descent and q^talitv. Jewels, she had none ; 

but her long and flark; l>alt was surmounted witli a 
chaplet made of oak-‘iAve% interspersed witli lilies ; 

I the former being the emblem of the King’s prescr- 


I time to do so ; and that the royahst guests miglit 
bo disposed to misapprehend, or even to resent, die 
prior attentions which site had thought it prudent 
to offer to the Puritans. 

*rhcso apprehenrions were not altogether ill 
founded. Jt was in vain that the steward bad dis- 
played the royal standard, with its proud motto of 
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landtm 2>iumpkan$, on one of the great towers ! 
which flanked the main entrance of the Castle ; j 
while, fixim the otlier, floated the banner of Pe%*eril } 
of tlie Peak, undbr wliich many of those wlio now ; 
approached had fought during all the vicissitudes { 
of civil war. It was in vain he repeated Ids cla- i 
morons “ Welcome, noble Cavaliers ! welcome, < 
generous gentlemen T* There was a slight murmur , 
amongst tiiem, tlmt their welcome ought to have . 
come from the moutli of the Colonel’s lady — not ‘ 
from fliat of a menial. Sir Jasper Cranbourne, who ! 
had eenso as well as spirit and courage, and who j 
was aware of his fair cousin’s inotivos, liaving been | 
indeed consult^ by her upon all tlie arrangements 
which she had'adopted, saw matters were in such ; 
n state tliat no time ought to be lost in conducting 
the guests to the banqueting apartment, where a 
fortunate diversion from all these topics of rising j 
discontftnt might be made, at the cx|)etisc of the • 
good cheer of all sorts, which the lady’s care had ' 
so liberally provided. j 

The stratagem of Uie old soldier succeeded in its 
utmost extont. He assumed the gi*eat oakoii-chair • 
usually occupied by tlie steward at his audits ; and 
iir Dummerar having pronounced a brici Latin 
bencflictiou, f which was not the less esteemed by 
the hearers tliat none of them understood it,) Sir . 
Jasper exhorteil the company to whet their ap()c- 
tites to the dinner by a briininiiig cup to his Ma- 
jesty’s health, fllled as high and as deep as tlieir 
goblets would permit. In a moiiient all was bustle, 
with tlie clang of wiiie-cups and of flagons. In an- 
other moment the guests were on their feet like so 
many statues, all hushed as death, but with eyes . 
glancing witli ex|)ectation, and hands outstretched, ' 
which displayed their loyal brininiers. The voice . 
of Sir Jasper, clear, sonorous, and emphatic, as the ; 
sound of his war-trampet, announced the health of , 
tlie restored Monarch, hastily echoed hack by the 
assemblage, impatient to render it due homagt'. 
Another brief pause was fllled by tlie draining of 
their eufis, and the mustering breath to join in a 
shout BO loud, tliat uot only the rafters of tlic old 
hall trembled while they echoed it back, but the 
garlands of oaken boughs and flowers with which 
they were decorated, waveil wildly, and rustled ns 
if agitated by a sudden whirlwind. This rite ob- 
served, the company proceeded to assail tlie good 
cheer wiUi which tho table groai>ed, afliroated as 
tliey were to die attack both by niirtli and melody, 
for tlioy were attcndiHl by all tlio minstrels of Uio 
district, who, like tho Episcopal clergy, had been 
put to silence during tlie reign of die self-entiUcd 
naints of die Cominonwcaldi. The social occupa- 
tion of good eating and drinking, die exchange of 
pledgee betwixt old neighbours who had been fcl- ’ 
low'-soldicre in the moment of resistance — fellow- 
sufierers in dio time of depression and subjugation, 
and were now par^rs in the same general sub- 
ject of ooD|;ratulation, soon wiped from their me- 
mory the trifling causo of complaint, which in die 
minds of some had darkened die feetivity of die 
day ; so diat when the Lady Peveril walked into 
tho hall, acooiupaniod as before with the children 
and her female attendants, slie was welcomed with 
the acelauiations duo to die mistress of the banquet 
and of die Castle— dio dame of tho noble Knight, 
who liad led most of dicni to battle wiUi an un- 
daunted and iierseveriiig valour, which was worthy 
of better suGccss. 


Her address to them was brief aud niatruuly, yei 
spoken with so much feeling as found its way to 
every bosom. She apologized for the lateness of 
her personal welcome, by reminding diem that 
there were then present in Martindale C^Ue that 
day, persons whom recent happy events had con- 
verted from enemies into friends, but on whom the 
latter character was so receutly imposed, diat she 
dared not neglect widi them any point of ceremo- 
nial. But those whom she now addressed, were 
tlie best, the dearest, the most faithful friends of 
her husband's house, tt> whom and to their valour 
Peveril had not only owed those successes, wliich 
had given them and him fame during the late uii- 
happy times, but to whose courage slie in particular 
had owed tho preservation of their leader’s life, 
even when it could not avert defeat. A word or 
two of heartfelt congratulation on the liappy resto* 
ration of the royal line and authority, completed 
all which she had boldness to add, and, bowing 
gracefully round her, slie lifted a cup to her lips 
as if to w'cleome her guests. 

There still remained, and especially amongst the 
old Cavaliers of tlic period, some glimmering of that 
sfiirit whicii inspired Froissart, when he declares 
that a knight hath double courage at need, when 
animated by tlie looks aud words of a beautiful and 
virtuous woman, it w'as not until the reign which 
w jis coinmeuciiig at the moment we are treating of, 
that the unbounded license of the age, introducing 
a general course of profligacy, degraded the female 
sex into mere servants of pleasure, and, in so 
doing, deprived society of that noble tone of feel- 
ing towards the sex, ivblch, considered as a spur to 
“ raise the clear spirit,” is superior to every other 
impulse, save those of rc'ligiou and of patriotism. 
The beams of the ancient hall of Martindale Castle 
instantly rung with a shout louder and shriller 
tlian that at which they had so lately trembled, 
and tlie names of the Knight of the Peak and his 
hidy were jiroclainied amid waring of ca|)S and 
liats, and universal wishes fur their healUi and 
happiness. 

Under tlicsc auspices the Lady Peveril glided 
from the hall, aud left free space for the revelry of 
tlie evening. 

That of the Cavaliers may be easily conceived, 
since it had the usual accompaniments of singing, 
jesting, quaffing of healths, and playing of tunes, 
which have in uhiiost every age aud^uarter of the 
world been the accompanimcDis of festive cheer. 
Tho enjoyments of tlic Puritans wrere of a different 
and less noisy character. They neitlicr sung, jested, 
iieard music, nor drank healths ; and yet they 
seemed not the less, in tlicir own phrase, to enjoy 
' tlie creaturc-couiforts which the frailty of iiuinanity 
rendered grateful to their outwiird man. Oid 
Whitaker even protested, tliat, though much the 
smaller party in point of numbers, they discussed 
‘ nearly as much sack aud claret as his own more 
jovial associates. But tliose who considered tlio 
* steward's pivjudices, were incUiicd to think, that, 

! in order ti> produce sueli a result, ho must Imve 
I thrown in bis own by-driukUigs— no m<»n8ider. 
able item— to the sum total of Uio Presbyterian 


i ^^Wilhout adopting such a partial and seandakms 
! report, we shall only say, that on tliU occamon, as 
ou most otliers, the rareness of indulgence promoted 
I the sense of enjoyment, and that tliose who made 
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Abstinence, or at Icnst moderation, a point of reli- 
gious principle, enjoyed their Bocial meeting the 
better tliat such opportunities rarely presented 
Uiemselves. If they did not actually drink each 
other's healtlis, they at least shewed, by looking and 
nodding to each outer as they rais«^ their glasses, 
that tlicy all were sharing the same festive gratifi- 
cation of the appetite, and felt it enhanced, because 
it was at the same time enjoyed by their friends and 
neighbours. Religion, as it was tlie principal topic 
of their thoughts, became also the chief subject of 
their oonversaUon, and as tliey sat toj^ther in smalt 
separate knots, they discussed doctrinal and raeta- 
physieal points of belief, balanced the merits of 
yarionB preachers, compared the creeds of contend- 
ing sects, and fortified by scriptural quotations those 
which they favoured. Some contests arose in the 
course of these debates, which might have proceeded 
farther than was seemly, but for tlie cautious in- 
terference of Major Bridgenorth. 11c suppressed 
also, in the very bud, a dispute betwixt (iaffer 
Hodgeson of Chamclycot and the Reverend Mr 
Solsgraoe, upon the tender subject of lay-preaching 
and lay-miiiistcring ; nor did he think it altogctlier 
prudent or decent to indulge the wishes of some of 
the warmer enthusiasts of the party, who felt dis- 
posed to make the rest partakers of their gifts in 
extemporaneous prayer and exposition. These 
were absurdities that belonged to the time, which, 
however, the Major ha<l sense enough to perceive 
were unfitted, whether the offspring of hypocrisy 
or enthusiasm, for the present time and place. 

The Major was also instrumental in breaking up 
the party at an early and decorous hour, so that 
they left the Castle long before their rivals, the 
Cavaliers, liad reached the spring-ti<lo of tlieir mer- 
riment; an arrangement which afforded the great- 
est satisfaction to the lady, who dreaded the ciinse- 
quenoes which might not improbably have taken 
place, had both parties met at the same period and 
point of retreat. 

It was near midnight ere the greater part of the 
Gavatiers, meaning such as were able to effect their 
dejwtniw without assistance, withdrew to the village 
of Martindale-'* ^oultrassie, with the benefit of the 
brood moon to prevent the chance of accidents. 
Their sliouts, and the burden of their roaring 
chorus of, — 

** llA King sliall enjoy lih own again V* 

were heard with no small pleasure by the lady, 
heartily glad tliat the riot of the day was over 
without the occurrence of any unpleasing accident. 
The rejoicing was not, however, cntimly ended ; 
for the elevated Cavaliers, finding some of the 
villagers still on foot around a bonfire on the street, 
Btmek merrily ih wdth them — sent to Roger Raine 
of the Peveril Amu^ the loyal publican whom wo 
have already mentioned, for two tubs of merry 
stingo, (as ;t was termed,) and lent their own 
powerftil assistanee at the dutting it off to the 
health of the King and the loyal General Monk. 
Their shoots Ibr a long lime disturbed, and even 
alarmed the little vill^; but no enthusiasm is 
able to witludand^r over the natural coiiseqaences 
of late hours, and potations pottie-deep. The tumult 
of tlie exulting nivafislc at last sunk into silence, 
and the moon a^d die owl were left in undisturbed 
sovereignty over the oU lower of the village church, 
vbidif rising wliito above a circle of knotty oaks, 


was tenanted by the bird, and silvered by Uie 
planet. * 


CHAPTER V. 

*Twm witen they mlfod. 'mid np and 

The linnnen of their rightful Ue^. 

At tlioir aliC'Cnptiilii** call, . 

Who, miracle of woiiuuiktiKl 

Lent mettle to the mennest hind 
Tliat manird her castle wall. 

tVlLUAU S. llOSK. 

On the morning succeeding the feast, the Lady 
‘ Poveril, fatigued with the exerlions and the appre- 
hensions of the former day, kept her apartment for 
two or three hours later than her own activo habits, 
and the matutinal custom of the time, rendered 
usual. Meanwhile, Mistress Ellesmcie, a person 
of great trust in the family, and who assumeti much 
auUiority in her mistress's absence, laid her ordei*s 
{ upon Deborali, tlie governante, immediately to 
' carry the children to their airing in the park, and 
not to let any one enter the gUdefl cliambor, which 
; was usually their sporting-place. Deborah, who 
j often rebelled, and sometimes successfully, against 
! the deputed autliority of Ellesmere, privately re- 
solved that it was about to rain, and imit the giliJed 
chamber was a more suitable place for tho childreire 
cxorciiie than the wet grass of the park on a raw 
I morning. 

But a woman's brain is sometimes as inconstant 
as a popular assembly ; and presi'Utly after ^ho 
had voted the muniiiig was like to be rainy, and 
that the gilded chamber was the fittest play-room 
for tho cliildren, Mistress Deborah came to tho 
soroewhat inconsistent resolution, that tho park was 
the fittest place for her own morning walk. It is 
certain, that during the unrestrained Jovially of the 
preceding evening, she had danced till midnight 
wiUi Lance Outram, Uie park-keeper ; but how 
faf the seeing him just pass the window in his 
woodland trim, with a feather in his hat, and a 
crossbow under his ann, iuHueuccd Uie discrepancy 
of Uic opinions Mrs Deborali fanned concerning 
the weather, we are far from presuining to guess. 
, It is enough for us, that, so soon as Mistress Elies* 
> mere's ba^ was turned, Mistress Deborah carried 
' the children into tho gilded cluunber, not withoLt 
i a strict charge (for we niust do her jusUce) to Mas- 
j ter Julian to take care of his litUe wifi^ Mistress 
, Alice ; and then, having taken so satisfactory a 
] precaution, slie herself glided into tho |Mirk by tho 
. glass-di>or of the still-room, which was nearly oppu^ 
site to the great breach. 

The gilded chamber in which the children wore, 
by Uiis arrangement, loft to amuse UieiUMd ves, with- 
out better guardianship than wliat Julian’s man 
hood afforded, was a kirgo aiiartineiit, hung with 
Btaiiipcd Spanish leather, curiously gilded, repro- 
senting, in a manner now obsolete, but far from 
uiipleasing, a scrios of tilts and combats botwixt 
tho Saracens of Gnmada, and t1u» Spaniards under 
Uio oonimaiid of King Ferdinand and f^ueen Isa- 
bella, during that ineinorablo siege, which was ter- 
minated by the overUirow of tile Umt fnigineiita of 
Uio Moorish empire in Spain. 

I five Ketv A. Cavelifri aed ltoi»uMk'a*i«. 
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Tliu little Julian was careering about the room ** You are a gallant fellow/* said the lady, ** and 
for tlio amusement of his infant fnond, as well as his will not disgrace your bloody which never left the 
own, mimicking with a reed the menacing attitude weak without protection.’* 

of the Abencerraffea and Zegris engaged in the The boy understood her not, and still gased with 
Eastern sport of hurling the jerid, or javelin ; anxious apprehension, first on her who addressed 
and at times sitting down beside her, and caresring him, and then upon his little companion, whose 
her into silence and good-humour, when the petu- eyes, with the vacant glance of infancy, wandered 
laiit or timid child chose to become tired of remain- from tlio figure of the Uy to tlmt of her companion 
iug an inactive spectator of his boisterous sport ; and proteotor, and at length, infected by a portion 
wh^, on a sudden, he observed one of the paneled of tlie fear which the latter’s magnanimous efforts 
compartments of the leather hangings slide api^ could not entirely conceal, she Sew into Julian’s 
so as to shew a fair Iiand, with its fingers resting arms, and, clinging to liini, greatly augmented his 
upon its edge, prepared, it would seem, to push it alarm, and by screaming aloud, rendered it very 
still farther back. Julian was much surprised, and | difficult for him to avoid Uie sympathetic fear which 
somewhat friglitencd, at what he witnessed, for the I impelled him to do the same, 
tales of the nursery had strongly impressed on his { There was Bomcdiing in the manner and bearing 
mind the terrors of the invisible world. Yet, natu- ! of this unexpected inmate which might justify awe 
rally bold and high-spirited, the little champion j at least, if not fear, when joined to the smgultf and . 
pla^ himself beside his defenceless sister, con- ; mysterious mode in which she had masher appear- 
tinuing to brandish his weapon in her defence, as | ance. Her dress was not remarkable, being die 
boltlly as ho had himself l)een an Abencerrago I hood and female riding attire of time, such as 
of Grenada. j was worn by the inferior class of gentlewomen ; 

The panel, on which his oye was fixed, gradually - but her black hair was very long, and, sever^ locks 
continued to slide back, and <lisplay more and more , having escaped from under her hood, bung down 
the form to which the band appertained, until, in dishevelled on her neck and shonlders. Her eyes 
the dark aperture which was disclosed, the cliildreii were deep black, keen, and piercing, and her fea- ; 
saw the figure of a lady in a inouriiing dress, past tures had somctliiug of a foreign expression. When \ 
the mcrii^ii of life, but whose countenance still she B(>okc, her laugaago was marked by a slight | 
rotsiincd traces of great beauty, although the pre- foreign accent, alUioiigh, in cunstruction, it was ; 
dominant character both of her features and person pore Englisli. Her slightest tone and gesture had \ 
was an air uf almost royal dignity. After pausing ilie air of one accustomed to command and to be | 
a momoTit on the threshold of the pottal which she . obeyed ; Uio recollection of which probably sug- \ 
had tlius uftcx]wctcdiy disclosed, and looking with ' gested to Julian the apology ho afterwards made i 
Konio surprise at the children, whom she had not for being frightened, that he took tlie stranger for ; 
probably observed while engaged with the manage- ; an ** enchanted queen.” ^ j 

luent of the panel, the stranger step|KKl into j While the stranger lady and the children thus | 
npartroont, and the panel, upon a touch of aspring, ; confronted each oUier, two persons entered almost ! 
closed behind her so suddenly, that Julian almost at the same instant, but from different doors, whose ! 
«!oubtcd it had over been open, and began to ap- haste shewed tliat tliey liad been alarmed by the ; 
prehend that the whole apparition had boon a . screams of the latter. 

delnsion.i i The first was Major Drid^enortb, whose ears had 

The stately lady, however, advanced to him, and • been alarmed with the cries of liis child as he 
said,** Aroiiotyou the little Povcrill” | entered tlie Hall, which corresponded with what { 

** Yes,” said the boy, reddening, not altogcthcT . was called the gilded chamber. His intention liad j 
without a juvenile feeling of that rule of chivalry ; been t4i remain in the more public apartment, until > 
which forbade any one to disown his name, what- tlic Lady Pcveril should make her appearance, witli | 
ever danger might bo annexed to the avowal of it. the good-natured purpose of assuring her tliat the ■ 
** Then, said the stately stranger, '* go to your ! preceding day of tumult had pas^ in every respect ; 
mother’s room, aud tell her to coino instantly to agreeably to his friends, and without any of tliosc 
speak with me.” I alarming consequences whieJi mighf have been ap- 

** I wo’not,” said the little Julian. | prehended from a collision betwixt tJic parties. But 

** How f* said the lady,—** so 3'oung and so dis- : when it is considered how scverelv he had been 
obedient I — but you do but follow tlie fashion of agitated by apprchciisions for his cliild's safety and 
tho time. Why wilt you not go, my pretty boy, health, too well justified by the fate of Uiobc who 
when I ask it of you as a favour I” 1 had preceded her, it will uut be thought surjirisiiig 

" I would go, madam,” isaid the boy, ** but’’ — and ' that tlie infantine screams of Alice induced liim to 
fio stopped Miort, still drawing back aa the lady break tlirougli tlio baiTicrs of form, and intrude 
advancim on him, but still bidding by the hand . fartlicr into tlie int«u*iur of tlio house tiiaii a seuse 
Alice Bridgenorth, who, too young to understand j of strict propriety might have warrautod. 
tiro nature of the dialogue, clung, trembling, to her i Ho burst into tlio gilded chamber, therefore, by 
companion. a side-door and narrow iiassage, wliich ^mniuui- 

Tho stranger saw his embarrassment, smiled, j cated betwixt that apartment aud tlie hall, and, 
and remained standing fast, while she asked Uie : snatching tho chil»l up in his arms, ciideavouied, 
child once more, ** What are you afraid of, my by a thousand caresses, to stifle Uie scream which 
brave boy— and why should you not go bi your burst yet iiioro violeiitlj' from tlie little girl, on 
tiiotlier on my errand I” holding herself in tJw arms of one to whose voice 

** Because,’* answered Julian, ftnniy, ** if I go, and niaimcr she was, but for one brief interview, , 
titUe Alice must stay alone with you.” au entire stranger. 

^ Of course, Alice’s slineks were redoubled, and I 

) Ik. NM. B. IJk Ckmkr. TJrrkr. ''f Uuwc of Juliwi IWril, wllo, Ott til. I 
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j uiipcaranro of tJiis soctind intruder, was frightened ' we desired not to disturb you with our royal pre* 

; into resignation of every morenuinly idea of rescue I sence." 

I tliaii that which consisted in invoking assistance at ** But how and where were you lodged, madam V' 

I the very top of his hings. I said La^ly Peveril ; “ or w'by should you have kept 

j Alarmed by this noise, which in half a minute i secret a visit which would, if made, have aug- 
; became very clainoroua. Lady Peveril, with whoso j moiited tenfold die happiness of every true heart 

I apartment the gilded chamber was connected by a | tliat rejoiced hero yesterday V’ 

I privsite door of communication opening into her { My lodging was well cared for by Ellesmero 

: wardrobe, eiitei^ on the scene. Tlio instant she i — your Kllesmeiu now, as slio was formerly luiuo 

appeared, the little Alice, extricating lierscif from ! — slie has acted as (piarter-mastor ere now,. you 
tlie grasp of her father, ran towanls Arr protectress, • know, and on a broader scale; you must excuse 
and when she had once taken hold of her skirts, , her — she had iny positive order to lodge mo in the ; 
not only became silent, but turned her large blue I most seci'et part of your Castle*’ — (here she |X>inted j 
eyes, in which the tears were still glistening, witli • to the sliding |>anel) — ** slio ol>cyed orders m that, j 
. a look of wonder rather tiiaii ulann, towards the ; anti T suppose also in sending you now hither.” i 

I strange lady. Julian manfully brandished his rct^d, ; Indeed I have not yet seen her,” said the lady^ ; 

i a weapon which he had never parted with during " and therefore was totally ignorant of a visit so 
; the whole alarm, and stood prepared to assist liis joyful, so surprising.” 
mother if tlierc should be danger in the encounter I " And I,” said the Gmntess, ^ was equally stir- 

betwixt her and the stranger. 1 priced to tirid none but these beautiful children in ! 

In fact, it might have puzzled an older person the npartineiit where 1 thought 1 heard you mov- - 
to account for tiie sudden and confused pause w'liich ' ing. Our Ellesincn^ lias become silly — your good- , 
the Lady Peveril made, as she gazed on her uii- nature has s[>olled her — she lias foi'gotteii the dis- ; 
I expected guest, as if dubious whether she did or cipline she learned under me.” | 

j did not recognize, in her still beautiful though i ** 1 saw her run through the wood,” said the • 

I wasted and emaciated features, a <-«)untct!ance ' Lady Peveril, after a moment’s rt^collection, ** tin- i 

I which she had known w*cll lender far different cir- . doubtedly to seek the person who has charge of tho ; 

I cuiiistances. ; children, in order to remove them.” ' 

The stranger seemed to nnderstaiid her cause of . Your own darlings, I duiibt not,” «iid the . 

hesitation, for she said in that hearc-thrilimg %'uiee > Tountoss, looking at the children. ^'Margaixn, ■ 

, which was (M^culiarly her own — j Providence has hlesised you.” j 

** Time and misfortune have change«l mo much, ; “ That i.s my s^m,” s.Vul Lady Peveril, pointing ; 

Margaret— that every mirror tolls me — yet me- to Julian, who’stood <lovounng their diseoiurse with , 
thiiil^, Margaret SUnley might still have known greedy ear; “ the little girl — I may call mine too.” ] 
I Charlotte de la Trcmouille.” i Major Bridgenorth, who had in the meantime again 

I The Lady Peveril was little in the custom of taken up Ids infant, and was engaged in carrshing i 
j giving way to sudden emotion, but in the pre^mc • it. set it down as the Countess of llcrby spoke, sighed , 
I case she threw herself on lier knees in a rapture of deeply, and walked towards the oriel window. Ho 
I mingled joy and giieLand, half embracing those of wiw well aware that the ordinary rules of courtesy I 
I tlie stranger, exclaiinod, in broken language — w’ould have rendered it proper tliat lie should with- ; 
i ** My kind, my noble benefactress — the jmneely draw entirely, or at least otfer to do so ; but be was s 
Countess of Derby — the royal i^uecn in Man — . iu»t a man of ceremonious [Kilitcness, and he had a « 
I could 1 doubt your voice, your features, for a particular interest in the subjects on wliicli tho i 
I moment— Ob, forgive, forgive me !” ^ Countess's discourse was likely to turn, which . 

! Tlie Countess mised the suppliant kinswoman of induced him to disiHui.so with ceremony. Theladitsi i 
> her husband’s house, with all tlie grace of one ac- . seemed indeed scarce to notice his presence. The 
eustoroed from early birth to receive homage and . Countess had now assumi>d a cliair, and motioned 
to grant protection. She kissed tho Lady Peverirs ' to the Lady Peveril to sit upon a stool which was 
forehead, antLpossed her hand in a caressing man- placed by her side. ** We will have old times oneo 
ner over her xaoe as she said— ^ ! more, though there are here no roaring of rebel 

" You too are changed, my fair cousin, hut it guns to drive you to take refuge at iny side, and 
' IS a efaange becomes you, from a pretty and timid . almost in my pocket.” 
maiden to a sage and comely inntrou. But iny ' ** I have a gun, madam,” said little Julian, ^‘and 

own memory, which I once held a good one, has ■ the park-keeper is to teach me liow to lire it next 
failed me strangely, if tliis gentleman be Sir Geoffrey ' year.” 

Peveril.” ” 1 will list you for my soldier, tlien,*^ said the 

** A kind and good neighbour only, madam,” said . Countess. 

Lady Peveril; Sir Geoffrey is at Court.” ! Ladies have no soldiers,” said the boy, looking 

** i understood so much,” said tlie Countess of . wistfully at her. 

Derby, when I arrived here last night.” I << Ho has the true masculine contempt of our frail 

” Uow,niadam !”Baid Lady Peveril — ” Did you > sex, 1 see,” said the Connteas; ** it in bom with the 
arrive at MartindaleCastle — at the houseof Mar* ; insident varlets of mankind, and sliews itself so 
gan«t Stanley, where you have such right to com- i fffKin as tlicy ore out of their long clothes. » Did 
rnatid, and did not announce your presence to ; K)lcsini>ro never tell you of Latham-House and j 
k«r r* I Charlotte of Derby, my little master 1” 

^ Oh, I know you are a dutiful subject, Mar- j ** A thousand thousand times,” said the boy, 
gsret,” answered tlie Catutsss, ^tliougti it lie in ! colouring ; "and how the t^iieen of Man defended 
Uiese days a rare character ^ but it was onr plea- ; it six weeks against three thimsand Roundheads, 
cure,” she added witli a amile, ** to travel int^nito { under Rogue Harrison the butcher.” 

—and finding you engaged in general liospitality, | " It was your mother defended Latliam-House,” 
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laid tliif iJouiiUitis, ** uot 1, my little soldier — Hadst 
.^Uhou been tlioro, tliou hadst been the best captain 
/of die throe.” 

Do not say so, madam,” said the boy, ^ for 
mamma would not touch a gun for all the uni- 
verse.” 

Not I, indeed, Julian,” said his mother ; " there 
1 was for certain^ but as useless a part of tlie 
garrison ” 

You forget,” said the Countess, " you nursed 
our hospital, and made liut for tlie soldiers* 

! wounds.” 

I ” But did not papa come to help you V* said 
I Julian. 

j “ Papa came at last,** said the Countess, << and so 
I did Prince Rupert — but not, 1 tliiuk, till they were 
I both heartily wislicd for. — Do you remember that 
! mortiiug, Margaret, when the round-headed knaves, 
j that kept us pent up so long, retreated without bag 
I or iKiggage, at tlie first glance of die Prince's stand- 
j ards appearing on the liill — and how you took 
every high-crested captaiu you saw for Pevcril of 
the Peak, tiiat hud been your partner direo months 
ItefoTO at the Queen's mask ! Nay, never blush for 
the tliouglit of it — it was an honest aflection — 
and tliough it was the music of trumpets that accom- 
panied you both to the old chapel, which was almost 
entirely ruined by the enemy's bullets ; and though 
Prince Rupert, when he gave you away at the altar, 
was clad in buff and bandoleer, with pistols in his 
belt, yet 1 trust these warlike signs were no type 
of future discord V* 

Heaven has been kind to me,” said Lady Pe- 
vcril, ”iu blessing mo wiUi an affectionate* lius- 
|j.and.*’ 

”And in preserving him to you,” said the 
Countess, with a deep sigli ; ” while mine, alas ! 
sealed wtdi his blood his devotion to his king*— 
Oh, had he lived to sec this day i” 

” Alas ! alas ! tliat lie was not permitted !” an- 
swered Lady Peveril ; “ how had that brave and 
noble Earl rejoiced in tlio uiihopeil-for redemption 
of our captivity I” 

The Countess looked on Lady Peveril widi an air 
of surprise. 

” Thou hast not then heard, cou'^iii, how it stands 
with our liouso 7 — How indeed bad loy noble lord 
wondered, had he been told that tlio very monarch 
for whom he liad laid down his noble life on the 
scaffold at Boltoii-Ic-Moor, should make it his first 
act of restored monarchy to complete tlie destruction 
of oiir property, already w'cU-uigli ruined in the 
royal cause, and tfi persecute me his widow !'* 

** You astonisli me, ma«lain 1” said the Lady 
Peveril. ** It cannot be, tliat you-— tliat you, the 
wife of the gaflaut, the faithful, Uie murdered Earl 
— you, Countess of Derby, and Queen in Mon — 
you, who took on you even tho cliaracter of a sol- 
dier, and seemed a man when so many men provcil 
women*— that yo 9 should sustain evil from tlie 
event which has fulfilled— -exceeded— tlie hopes of 
every faithful subject — it cannot bo 1” 

** Thou art as simple, I see, in tliis world’s know- 
ledge as ever, iny fair cousin,” answered tlie Coun- 
tess. ” This restoration, wliicli has given oUiers 
security, lias placed me in danger — tliia cliange 
which relieved other royalhts, scarce less aealous, 

1 TItc Karl of Decby and King In ^Inn was ticbesded «t 
nolt«in-Qii<tho-Moon, after liavlng been nuulo pfiicmer in n 
fievloiM fkinaiili ia Wiggso-Lana 


1 presume to tliink, than I— has sent me Imto a 
fugitive, and in concealment, to beg shelter and 
assistance from you, fair cousin.” 

” From me,” answered the Lady Peveril-— from 
me, whose youth vour kindness slieltered— -from 
tho wife of Peveril, your gallant Lord’s companion 
Jn arms— you have a right to command every 
thing ; but, alas 1 that you should need such osiis* 
tance as 1 can render — forgive me, but it seems 
like some ill-omened vision of the night — I listen 
to your words as if 1 hoped to be relieved from 
their painful import by awaking.” 

” It is indeed a dream — a vision,” said tlie Coun- 
tess of Derby; but it needs no seer to read it — tlie 
explanation liatli been long since given — Put not 
your faith in princes. 1 can soon remove your 
surprise. — This geiitleiiiaii, your friend, is doubtless 
hone$t 7” 

Tlie Lady Peveril well knew tliat tlie Cavaliers, 

^ like other factions, usurped to tliemselves the ex- 
I elusive denomination of the Aonest party, and she ' 
! felt some difiiculty in explaining that her visiter 
I was not honest in that senso of the word. 

I ” Had we not better retire, madam,” she said to 
I the Countess, rising, as if in order to attend her 
i But the Countess retained her seat. 

' * was but a question of habit,” she said ; ^ tlie 
gentleman’s principles are nofiiing to me, for what 
! I have to tell you is widely blazed, and 1 care not 
{ who hears my 6hai*e of it. You remember— you 
I must have heard, for 1 tliink Margaret Stanley 
I would not bo mdifieront to my fate — that after 
I my husband’s muivler at Bolton, 1 took up the 
; standard which he never dropped until his death, 

; and displayed it with my own hand in our Sovc- 
. reignty of Man.” 

** 1 did indeed hear so, madam,*' said tlie Lady 
I Pevcril ; ” and that you had bidden a bold defiance 
] to the rebel government, even after all other parts 
) of Britain hod submitted to them. My husband, 

> Sir Geoffrey, designed at one time to have gone to 

< your assistance with some few followers ; but we 
I learned that Uie island was rendered to the Parlia- 
; tiieiit party, and Unit you, dearest lad^', were tlirowu 
i iuto prison.” 

” But you heard not,” said the Countess, ** how 
' that disaster befell me. — Alargarct, 1 would have 
' held out that island against the knaves as long as 
, the sea continued to flow around it.^ Till tlie shoals 
' which suiTound it liad become sue anchorage— 
j till its precipices had melted beneath tlic simsliiue 
I — till of all its strong abodes and castles, uot one 
i stone remained upon anoUicr, — would 1 have de- 
: fended against these villainous by identical retels, 

] my dear husband's hereditary dominion. The litUo 
! kingdom of Man sliould have been yielded only 
j when uot an arm was left to wield a sword, net a 
' finger to draw a trigger in its defence. But 

< treachery did what force could never have done. 

! When w'c had foiled various alteinpts upon 

island by open force — treason aeconiplislied wliat 

< Bloke and Lawson, with their floating casUe^ had 
* fobnd too hazardous an enterprise — a base rebel, 

I whom wo liad nursed in our own bosoms, betrayed 
: ns to the enemy. This wretch was named Cbris- 

; tian ” . , , 

Major BridgenorUi started and turned towar«A 
. tho smaker, but iustuntlv seemed to recollect bii>® 
i self, and again averted liis face. Tho ConnU^* 
proceeded, without noticing the interruption wbiify 
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however, ralhcr surprised Lady Pcveril, who was whidi might dimiiitiili in one liair’s breath tlio right 
acquainted witli her neighbour^ gcnefal habits of of my son over his fat]i6r*8 soverei^ty t’* 
indifference and apathy, and therefore the more ** And could not your finooessy in a case where 
su^rised at his testifWug such sudden symptoms hope seemed lost, induce them to be generous and 
of interest. She would once again have moved tlie duties you without conditionsi” 

Countess to retire to another apartment, but Lady " They knew me better than Uiou dost, wench,” 
Derby proceed with too much voliemeuco to en- answered tlie Countess ; ^once at liberty, I had not 
dure interruption. been long without the means of disturbing their ; 

This C^istian,” die said, ^ had eat of my lord usurpation, and Christian would have as mil un- 
' his Boveieign’s breail, and drunk of liis cup, even caged a lioness to combat with, as have given, me 
from childhood — for his fathers had been faithful j the slightest power of returning to the struggle 
servants to the House of Mon and Derby. He him- • with him. But time had liberty and revengo in 
self liad fought bravely by my husbantVs side, and ! store — I had still friends and partisans in tlio j 
enjoyed all his confidence ; and when tny princely . island, tliough they wore compelled to give way to I 
Earl was martyred by tlie rebels, he reconimcDded the storm. Even among the islanders at lar|p>, I 
to me, amongst other instructions communicated most had been disappointed in tlie effects whicli | 
in the last message 1 recei%'cd from him, to coii- they cxi>ected from the change of power. They | 
tinue my confidence in Christian’s fidelity. 1 . were loaded with exactions by their new masters, j 
obeyed, although I never loved the man. He was ; their privileges were abridged, and their immunities | 
cold and phlegmatic, and utterly devoid of that j abolisned, under the pretext of reducing them to I 
sacred fire which is the incentive to noblo deeds, i the same condition witli the other subjects of the 
suspected, too, of leaning to tlie cold nietophysics ; pretended republic. When the news arrived of 
of Calvinistic subtlety. But lie was brave, wise, ; the changes which were current in Britain, theso 
and experienced, and, os the event proved, ■ sentiments were privately communicated to me. { 
sessed but -too roach interest xviili the islanders. ' Calcott and others noted with great xeal and fidelity ; ' 
When these rude people saw themselves without ; and a rising, eflected as suddenly and effectually as I 
hope of relief, and pressed by a blockade, which ' that which had made me a captive, placed mo at j 
brought vrant and disease into tlieir island, tliey ; liberty and in possession of the sovereignty of Man, ; 
began to fall off from the faith which they had ' as Regent for iny son, the youthful Earl of Derby, 
liitherto shewn.” \ Do you think I enjoyed that sovereignty long with- 

“ W'hat I” said the Lady Peveril, " could they , out doing justice on that traitor Christian V* 
forget what was due to tlie widow of their benefac- ■ " How, inadtim,” ^aid Lady Peveril, who, though ] 

tor — she who had shared with the generous Derby she knew the high and ambitious spirit of tlie Coun- 
tlie task of bettoring tlieir condition 1” tf.^ss, scarce anticipated the extremities to which it ■ 

• Do not blame them,” said the Countess ; << tho was capable of hurrying her — “ Have you inipri- 
mde herd acted but according to their kind — in suned Christian ?” 

present distn^ they forgot former benefits, and, " Ay, wciich — in that sure prison which felon ‘ 

nursed in their earthen hovels, with spirits suited never breaks from,” answered the Countess.^ 

to their dwellings, they were incapable of feeling Briilgenorth, who had insensibly approached . 
the glory which is attached to constancy in suffer- tlsfm, and was listening witli an agony of inten'st ' 
ing. But that Christian sliould have headc^l their which he was unable any longer to suppress, broke , 
revolt <— that he, bom a gentleman, and bred under in with the stern exclamation— 
my murdered Derby’s own care in all that was chi- ■ « l^y, I trust you have not darc<l — ” | 

vidrous and noble— tliat As sliould have fiirgot a The Crmntuss interrupted him in her turn, 

hundred benefits- why do I talk of benefitsi — : “I know not who you arc who question— and ' 

that he should i.ave forgotten tliat kindly inter- you know not mo when you sp^k to me of tliai 
course which binds rokn to man far more than the which I dare, or dare not, do. But yon seem into- ! 
reciprocity of obligation — that he sliould have rested in tho fate of this Christian, and you shall - 
headed tiie rj^Saiis who broke suddenly into my hw it. — 1 was no sooner placed in possession of ' 
apartment— immured me with my infants in one my rightful power, tlian I ordered tho Dempster of 
of my own castles, and assumed or usurfied the the island to hold upon the traitor a High <>ttn of ; 
tymnoy of the island — tliat this should have been Justice, with all tho formalities of the isle, as nrc- I 
done William Christian, my vassal, my servant, scribed in its oldest records. The Court was held ; 
my friend, was a deed of ungrateful treachery, in the open air, before the Dempster and tiie Key.s j 
which even tliis age of treason will scarcely paral- ; of the island, assembled under the vaulted cope of | 
lei I” heaven, and seated on the terrace df the Zouwald j 

** And you were then imprisoned,” said tlio Lady Hill, where of old Druid and Scald held their courts ' 
Pcveril, " and in your own sovereignty 1” ' of iudgmeiit The criminal was heard at length j 

For meow than seven yean 1 have endured in his own defence, which amoiintcil to little more ' 
strict captivity,” said the Countess. " I was indcc«i than those specious allegations of public consldora- ; 
offered my liber^, and oven some means of sup- ' tion, which are ever uhimI to coleur the u^y front ! 
port, if I would have consented to leave the island, of treason. Ho was fully convict^ of bis crime, | 
and pledge my word that 1 would not endeavour ' and ho received the doom of a traitor.” j 

to repossess my eon in his father’s rights. ^ But ** But which, I trust. Is not yet executed t” said 
they little knew the princely house from which I Lady I’everil, not widiout an involuntary sliudder. 
•tprtng— and as little the royal house of Stanley , “You are n fool, Margaret,” said the Countesa, 
g'hich I uphxki, who hep<sd to hitm^ Charlotte of • sharply ; “ tliink you I delayed such an act of jus- •’ 
dr^ouillo inU> sc base a con»pOiition. I would i tice, until some wretched intrigues of tlie new : 
it^therhave storved in Ihj darkest and lowest vault i English Court might have prompted ^cir inter* i 
Uuahin Ca^tlo, than have consented to aught j foreucel No, wencli— he passed from the iudg* | 
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j inoiit-Bcat to the place of execution, with no farther ** So please yon, madam,’* said Lady Peveril, ! 

! delay than might bo necessary for his soul’s sake. ^ sinoe Master bridgenorth bath not the manuen 

I Ho was shot to dcatli by a file of musketeers in tlie to leave us upon my request, we will, if your lady- 

j common place of execution, called HanTO*lull.’* ‘ diip lists, leave him, and retire to my apartment. 
Bridgenorth clasi)ed his hands together, wrung Farewell, Master Bridgenorth ; we will meet 
them, and groaned bitterly. hereafter on better tenns.” 

^ As you seem interested for this criminal,*’ added Pardon roe, madam,” said the Major, who had 

the Cowtest^ addressing Bridgenorth, " 1 do him been striding hastily tlirougli tlie room, but now 

but justice in repeating to you, tliat his death was stood fast, and drew himself up, as one who has 

linp and manly, becoming the general tenor of his taken a resolution ; — ^ to yourself 1 liave nothing 

life, which, but for tliat gross act of traitorous in- to say but what is respectful ; but to tins woman 1 

gratitude, had been fair and honourable. But what must speak as a magistrate. She has confessed a 

of that! Thehvpoerito is a saint, and the false murder in my presence — the murder too of my 

traitor a man of honour, till opportunity, that faith- brother-in-law — as a man, and as a magistrate, 1 

I fill touchstone, proves tlieir metal to be base.” cannot permit her to pass from hence, oxeepting 
I ** It is false, woman-— it is false 1” said Bridge- under such custody as may prevent her farmer 
I north, no longer suppressing his indignation. flight. She has already confessed that she is a 

" What moans this bearinff, Master Bridge- furtive, and in search of a place of eoneealmcnt, 
i north f” said La^y Peveril, much surprised. “ What until she should be able to escape into foreign parts, 
i is this Christian to you, that you should insult the — Charlotte, Countess of Derby, I attach tliee of 
I Countess of Derby under my roof t” tho crime of which thou ha8t*^but now made thy 

** Sficak not to mo of Countesses and of cere- boast.” 

, monies,” said Bridgenorth ; ** grief and anger leave 1 shall not obey your arrest,” said the Countess, 
me no leisure for idle observances, to humour the composedly, ” I w:is bom to give, but not to receive 

, vanity of overgrown children. — O Christian — such orders. What have your English laws to do 

worthy, well wortliy, of tlie luuuo thou didst with my acts of justice and of government, within 

bear I Mv friend— my brodier — the brother of my son’s hereditary kingdom t Am 1 not Queen in ; 

my blessed Alice— the only friend of roy desolate Man, as well as Countess of Derby t A feudatory j 

estate 1 art tliou Utcu cruelly murdered by a female Sovereign indeed ; but yet independent so long as < 

fury, who, but for tliec, had deservedly paid with my dues of homage are duly discluirged. Wliat ! 

her own blood tliat of God’s saints, whicli she, as right can you assert over me 1” i 

well as her tyrant husband, had spilled like water 1 ^ That given by the precepts of Scripture,” an- > 

, — Yes, cruel murderess I” he continued, address- swered Bridgenorth — “ ‘ Whoso spilleth man’s I 

big the Countess, ** ho whom thou hast butcliered i blood, by man shall his blood be spilled.* Think 

I in thy insane vcngcanco, sacrificed for riiany a year ! not tlie barbarous privileges of ancient feudal cus- 
I the dictates of his own consciciico to tho interest of toms will avail to screen you from tho puiiisliincnt 
I tliy family, and did not desert it till tliy frantic j due for an Euglishmaii murdered upon pretexts 
I aeal for royalty had well-nigh brought to utter per- | inconsistent with tlie act of indemnity.” 

, dition tlie little community in which lie was bom. j •* Master Bridgenortli,” said Lady Peveril, " if 
, Even ill eoiifiaing thee, he acted hut as tlie friends ; by fair terms you desist not from your present 

! of tho madman, who bind him with iron for bis ■ purp<^, I tell you that 1 neither dare, nor will, 

; own preservation ; and for tlieo, as I can bear wit- j permit any violence against this honourable lady, 

I ness, he was the only barrier between thee and tho witliin tlie walls of my hii8b.md’s castle.” 

\ wrath of the Commons of England ; and but for } You will find yourself unable tp prevent mo 
his earnest remonstrances, thou hadst suffered the \ from executing my duty, madam,” said Bridge- 

penalty of thy malignancy, even like the wicked ' north, whose native obstinacy now came in aid of 

wife of Allah.” ^ his grief and desire of revenge ; 1 am a magis- 

^ Master Bridgenorth,” said Lady Peveril, 1 : trate, and act by autliority.” 
will allow for your impatience upon hearing ^ese j ** I know not tliat,” said Lady ]2,^veril. " That 
unpleasing tidings ; but there is neither use nor • you yfere a magistrate. Master Briagenorth, under 

propriety in farther uiging this question. If in j the late usurping |>owers, 1 know well ; but Jdll I 

your grief you forget oilier n^straiuts, I pray you . hear of your having a commission in tlie name of 

tn remember that tlie Countess is my guest and ; the King, 1 now hesitate to obey you as such.” 
kinswoman, and is under such protection as 1 can 1 I shall stand on small ceremony,” said Bridge- 
affnrd her. I beseech you, in simple courtesy, to . nortli. “Were I no magistrate, eveiy man has : 
withdraw, as what must iioc^ be tho best and most j title to arrest for murder against the terms of tho 
becoming course in tliese trying circumstances.” < indemnities held out by tho King’s proclamations, i 
^ Nay, let him remain,” said the Countess, re- j and 1 will make my point good.” ^ ^ ; 

gardiug him with composure, not uniniugled with I What indemnities ? What proclamations !’* i 
triumph ; “ I would not have it othcrwiso ; I would ; eaid tho Countess of lh»rby, iiulign.intly. ” Charles 

not tliat my revenge should be summed up in tlie Stuart may, if he pleases, (and it doth seem to J 

stinted gratification wliich Christian’s dcadi hatli i please hini} consort with those whose han& have ; 

afforded. This man’s rude and clamorous grief b^n red witli the blood, and bLackened with tlio ' 

only proves that the retribution I have dealt has plunder, of his father and of his loyal subjects 

been more widely felt than by the wrotclied sufferer Ho may foigive them if he will, and count their 

himself. I would 1 knew that it had but made sore deeiii good service, \yhat Ii.'w tliat to do witli tliis 

as many rabcl hearts, as there were loyal breasts Christian’s ofionco against me and mine t Bom a 
aflUcted by the deatli of my princely Derby I” MankoHinaii — bred and nursed in the island — he 

j * ; broke the laws under whicli he lived, and died for 

1 6«e Note C. TVitfl osif Exeention the breach of thuui, after the fair trial which they 
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I allowed. — Mctliinks, Margaret^ wo liavo enough of 
i this peevisli and foolish magistrate I attend you 
to your aKU'tment.” 

Major Bridgenorth placed himself botnixt them 
and die door, in a manner which shewed liiiii 
determined to intemipt tlieir passage ; when the 
Lady Ptoveril, who thou^it she had already shewed 
more deference to him in this matter than her hus- 
band was likely to approve of, raised her voice, 
and called loudly on her steward, Whitaker. That 
alert person, vrho had heard high talking, aii<l a 
I female voice with which he was unacquainted, had 
! remained for several minutes stationed in the ante- 
j room, much afflicted with the anxiety of his own 
I curiosity. Of course he entered in an instant, 
j ^ ^ Let tliree of the men instantly take arms,** said 
I his lady; ‘‘ bring them into the anteroom, and wait 
j my farther orders.** 


CHAPTER VI. 

Yau shall have no ii'orsc prison tlion iiijr chaiiibiT, 

Nor Jailer tlian myself. 

Cajjtain, 

; The command which Lady Pcveril laid on her 
domestics to aim themselves, w‘as so unlike the 
usual gentle acquiescence of her manners, that 
; Major Bridgenorth w'lis asUmished. ** How mean 
; you, madam T* said he ; " 1 thought myself under 
I a friendly roof.** 

j And you arc so, Master Bridgenorth,** saUl the 
j Lady Pcveril, writhont departing from the natnnil 
I calmness of her voice and manner ; **but it is a 
! roof which must not be violated by the outrage of 
one friend against another.'* 

“ It is well, madam,’* said Bridgenorth, turning 
to the door of the apartnieiit. “ The w'ortliy Mas- 
ter SoUgrace has already foretold, that the time 
was returned when high ’houses and proud names 
^ould be once more an excuse for the crimes of 
those who inhabit the one and bear the oilier. I 
believed him not, but now see he is wisc^r than 1. 
Yet think not 1 w«(l endure this tamely. The blood 
of my brother — of the friend of ray bosom — shall 
not long call from the' altar, * How long, O Lord, 
how long r If there is one spark of justice left in 
this unliappy jjngland, that proud woman and 1 
shall meet where she can have no partial friend to 
protect her.** i 

So saying, he was about to leave the apartment, | 
when Lady Peveril said, ” You depart not from 
this place, blaster Bridgenorth, unless you give j 
me your word to renounce all purpose against the < 
noble Countess's liberty upon the present occasion.*' | 
" I would sooner,'* answered he, ** subscribe to j 
my own dislionour, marlam, written down in cx- i 
press words, tt»an to any such composition. If 
any man offers to intemipt me, his blood bo on 
his own head!*’ As Major Bridgenorth spoke, 
Whitaker tlirew open the door, and sheweil tlm^ 
with the alertness of an old soldier, who wras not 
displeased to see tilings tend once more towards a 
state of warfare, ho had got with him four stout 
fellows in tho Knight of the Peak’s livery, well 
armed with swords and carabines, buff-coats, and 
pistols at tlieir girdles. 

" 1 will see/* said Major Bridgenorth, " if any of 
these men be fto desperate as to stop me, a licc- 
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bom Englishman, and a magieitrato in the discharge 
of my duty.” 

So saying, he advanced upon Whitaker and his 
armed assistants, with his hand on tlie hilt of hi£ 
sword. 

“ Do not bo so desperate, Master Bridgenorth,” 
exclaimed Lady Pcveril ; and added, in the same 
moment, ” Lay hold upsin, and disarm him, Whi* 
taker ; but do him no injury.’* 

Her cominaiids wero obeyed. Bridgenortli, 
though a man of moral resolution, was not one of j 
those who imdertouk to cope in person with odds of j 
a description so formidable. lie half drew his i 
sword, and offered such show of resistance as made ! 
it necessary to secure him by actual force ; but I 
then yielded up his weafioii, and declared, that, • 
subnii’uiiig to force which one man was unable to • 
resist, he made those who commanded, and who ' 
employed it, responsible for assailing his liberty j 
without a legal warrant. i 

“Kevor mind a warrant on a pinch. Master j 
Bridgenorth,” said old Whitaker; “sure enough j 
you have often aeteil upon a worse yourself. My \ 
iady’s w'oril is as g»w)d a warrant, sure, as Old ; 
Noirs commission ; and yon boro that many a dav. 
Master Bridgenorth, and, moreover, you laid me in ; 
the stocks for drinking the King's health, Master . 
• Bridgenorth, and never cared a farthing about the 
i laws of England.” 

j •• Hold your saucy tongue, Whitaker,” said the 
j Lady Peveril ; “ and do you, Master Bridgenorth, 
j not take it to heart that yon are detained prisoner 
‘ for a few hours, until tho Countess of Derby can ■ 
have notliing to fear fi*oin yonr pursuit I could 
easily send an escort with her that might bid de- 
fiance to any foi*ce you could muster ; but I wisli, 
Heaven knows, to bury the remembrance of oI(i 
civil dissentions, not to awaken new. Unce more, . 
i^ill you tliiiik better on it — a.ssume your sword 
again, and forget w'bom you have now seen at Mar- 
tiiidnle Castle !’* 

” Never,” said Bridgenorth. ” The crime of this ■ 
cruel w'onian wdll be the last of human injuries 
which 1 can forget. The last thought of eartlily ; 
kind which will leave mo, will be tho desire tliat | 
justice shall be done on her.” j 

“ If such be your sentiments,” said Laily Peveril, • 
though tlicy are more allied to revenge tlian to i 
justice, I must provide for my friend’s safety, by 
putting restraint upon your |tr;rson. In this room 
you will be supplied witli every necessary of life, 
and every convenience; and a message shall relievo 
your domestics ofdho anxiety which your absenco 
from the Hall is not unlikely to occasion. When 
a few hours, at most two days are over, I will my« 
self relievo you from confinement, and demand 
your panlon for now acting as your obstinacy com 
pels me to do.” 

The Major made no answer, but that he was in 
her hands, and must submit to her pleasure ; and i 
then turned Hutleiilv to the window, as if desirous 
to be rid of their pi^nce. 

The Countess and tho Ladv Peveril left tho 
apartment arm in arm ; and the lady issued fordi 
her directions to Whitaker concerning Uie mode 
in w'hich she was desirous tliat Bridgenorth riiould 
be guarded and treated during his temporary con* 
ffnement ; at tho same time explaining to him, that 
the safety of tlio Countess of Derby required tlial i 
be sliould bo closely watched. | 
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111 all proposals for the prisoner’s security, such 
as the regular relief of guards, and tlic like, Whi- 
taker joyfolly acquiesced, and undertook, body for 
body, that he sliould be detained in captivity for 
the iiocH»»ary period. But tlie old steward was 
not half so docile when it came to be considered 
liow the captive’s bc<lding and table sliould bo sup- 
pLed ; and he thought Lady Pcvcril displayed a 
very undue degree of attention to her prisoner’s 
comforts. ** 1 warrant,” he said/* that ilic cuckotdy 
RoiSkidliead ato enough of our tat beef yesterday to 
serve him for a month ; and a littlo fasting will do 
Ids health good. Marry, for drink, he shall have 
plenty of .cold w'ater to cool his hot liver, which I 
will be bound is still hissing wiUi Uie strong liquors 
of yestenhiy* And as for bedding, there are tho 
fine dry boards — moro wholesome than tho vfet 
atraw 1 lay upcui when I was in the stocks, 1 trow.” 

“ Whitaker,” said tho lady, pcreiiipbirily, “ I ] 
dosiro you to provide Master Bridgeiiorth’s lied- i 
ding and food in the way I have sigiiiHcd to you ; 
and to behave yourself towards liim in all civility.” j 

“ Laek-u-day ! yes, my la«ly,” said Whitaker ; 
**you sliall have all your directions punctually 
obeyed ; but as an old servant, I cannot but speak 
iiiy mind.” 

Tim ladies retired after this confoi'cneo with tho 
steward in the antechamber, and were soon seated 
in another apartment, which was peculiarly dedi- 
cated to the UHu of tho mistress of the inaiisjnti — 
having, on the one side, access to the family bed- 
nM>in ; and, on tlie otiicr, to the still-room which 
c(»mnuitiicated with the garden. There was also a 
small door which, ascending a few steps, led to 
that balcony, already mentioned, that overhung the 
kitchen; and tho same passage, b^ a separate door, 
ailinitted to the principal gallery iii the chapel ; so 
tliat tho spiritual and teinpon^ affairs of tho Castlo 
wero placed almost at once within tho reach of the 
same regulating and directing eyc.‘ 

111 Uie tapestried loom, from which issued these 
various sally{M>rts, tiio Countess and Lady Pevoril 
were speedily seated ; and tho former, smiling 
upon the ]iitt<*r, said, ns slie took her hand, ** Two 
things have happened to-<lay which might have 
surprised me, if any tiling ought to surprise me in 
such times : — tho first is, tliat yonder roundheaded 
fellow should have dared to use such insolence in 
the house of Peveril of the Peak. If your Iius- 
oaiid is yet tlie same honest and downright Cavalier 
whom 1 once know, and had chanced to be at home, 
he would have thrown the knave out of window. 
But what 1 wonder at still more, Moi^ret, is your 
geiiendship. I hardly thought you had courage 
suiBdent to have taken such decided measures, after 
keeping on terms witli die man so long. When ho 
spoke of justices and w'arraiits, you looked so over- 
awed diat 1 thought 1 felt tlie clutch of tho parish- 
beadles on my slioiilder, to drag mo to prison as a 
vagrant.” 

" Wo owe Master Bridgenortli some deference^ 
my dearest lady,” answered tlie Lady Peveril; " ho 
i has served us often, and kindly, in these late times; 

I but neither lie, nor any one else, sliall insult tho 

I Till* pecuHir collocation of niNuimcnu mny bo icen at 
; Iladdon Iiall« Derbythfro. once a arat of the Vemoi»i, wlivre, 

; In tho tody*! pew in tho cimpel, thero to a oort of ■rutile, whidi 
; opens into the kltclioo, w that tho good tody could over and 
: niios, wlthmit much Intemiption of W mlurioui duttoa, kIvo 
an eye that the roHst-mrat was not permitted to bum, and that 
! tlio tum'brocbo did hli duty. 


Countess of Derby in the houso of Margaret fdtan- 
loy.” 

" Thou art become a perfect heroine, Margaret,” 
replied the Countess. I 

Two sieges, and alarms innumerable,” said 
Lady Peveril, **may have taught me presence of 
mind. My courage is, T believe, as slender as ever.” 

** Presence of mind tf counigc,” answered tlio 
CoimtesB. " Real valour consists not in being in- 
sensible to danger, but in being prompt to confront 
and disarm it ; — and wc may have present occasion 
for all that we possess,” she added, witli some slight 
emotion, ** for 1 lipar tho trampling of horses’ steps 
on the pavement of the court.” 

Ill one moment, tho boy Julian, breathless with 
joy, came flying into the room, to say that papa 
was returned, with Laraiiigton and Sam Brewer ; 
and that he was himself to ride Black Hastings to 
the stable. In the second, the tramp of Uie honest 
Knight’s heavy jack-boots was heard, as, in his 
haste to see his lady, he ascended the staircase by 
two steps at a time. He burst into the room ; his 
manly countenance and disordered dress* shewing 
marks that he had been riding fast ; and without 
IfHikiiig to any one else, caught his good lady in his 
arms, and kissed her a dozen of times. — Blushing, 
and with some difliciilty, Lady Peveril extricated 
herself from Sir Geoffrc*y’s arms ; and in a voice 
of bashful and gentle rebuke, bid him, for shame, 
observe who wras in the room. 

** One,” said the Countess, advancing to him, 
** who is riglit glad to see that Sir Geoflrey Peveril, 
though turned courtier and favourite, still values 
the treasure which she had s^mio share in bestow- 
ing upon him. You cannot have forgot the raising 
of the leaguer of Latliam-1 louse 1” 

" Tho noble Countess of Derby J” said Sir Geof- 
frey, dofliiig his plumed hat with an air of deep 
deference, and kissing with much reverence tho 
hand which she held out to him ; ** 1 am as glad to 
see your ladyship in my poor house, as 1 would be 
to hear that they had found a vein of leail in the 
Brown Tor. 1 rode hard, in the hope of being 
your escort through the country. feared you 
might have fallen into bad hands, hearing there 
was a knave sent out with a warrant fruni tlie 
Council.*’ 

« WJien lieard you so 1 and from whom 1” 

“ It w'as from Cholmondley of Valg-Koyal,” said 
Sir Geoifrey ; “ he is come down to make provi- 
sion for your safety through Cheshire ; and 1 pro- 
mised to bring you there in safety. Prince Rupert, 
Ormond, and other friends, do not doubt the matter 
will bo driven to a fine ; hut they say the Chan- 
cellor, and Harry JJennet, and some others of tho 
over-sea counsellors, arc furious at what they call a 
breach of tlie King’s proclamation. Hang them, 
Bay 1 1— They left us to bear all tho boating; and 
now they are incensed tliat wo should wish to clw 
scores with tlioso who rode iis like iiiglitinares 1 
« Wliat did tliey talk of for my chastisement 1 

said tlio Countess. « « aj j 

I wot not,” said Sir Gcoffi-ey ; “some £nenda, 
as I said, from our kind Chesliire, and others, tried 
to bring it to a fine ; hut some, again, spoke of 
nothing but the Tower, and a long inipnaonineny’ 

“ I have suflered imprisonment long enoum for 
King Charles’s sake,” said Uie Countess ; « wd have 
no mind to undcigo it at his band. Besides, if I 
am removed from tlie personal auperintendenco of 
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{ my son’s dominions in Man, 1 Icikjw not srhat new 
I usurpation may be attempted there, 1 must be 
I obliged to you, cousin, to contrive that I may get | 
I in security to Vale-Royal, and from tlienoe 1 know 
j 1 shall be guardM safriy to Liverpool.” 

I You may rely on my guidance and protection, 
noble lady,” answered her host, “ though you had i 
come here at midnight, and with the rogue’s head ' 
. ill your apron, like Judith in Holy Apocry- { 
pha, which 1 joy to hear once more read in | 
. churches.” ! 

i ^ Do the gentry resort much to the Court 1” said 
: tliolady. 

“ Ay, madam,” replied Sir Geoffrey ; ” and ac- 
i cording to our saying, when miners do begin to 
I boro ill theso parts, it is for the Grace of GeS, and 
what they there may find.'* 

** Meet the old Canmiers with much countenance I” 
continued the Countess. 

** Faith, madam, to speak truth,” replied the 
Knight, " the King hath so gracious a manner, tliat 
it makes every man’s hopes blossom, though we 
have seen but few that have ripened into fruit.” 

“ You have not, yourself, my cousin,” answered 
I the Countess, **had room to complain of iiigrati- 
i tnde, 1 trust ! Few have less deserved it at the 
I Kin^shand.” 

i Sir Geoffrey was unwilling, like most prudent 
' persons, to own the existence of expectations which 
‘ had proved fallacious, yet had too little art in his 
I character to conceal his disappointment entirely, 
j “ Who, 1, madam I” ho said ; ** Alas ! what should 
I a poor country knight expect from the King, besides 
i the pleasure of seeing him in Whitehall once more, 
j aud enjoying his own again t And his Majesty 
was very gracious when I was presented, and spoke 
’ to mo of Worcester, and of my horse, Black 
I Hastings •— he had forgot his name, though — faith, 

: and mine too, I believe, had not Prince Rupert 
I whispered it to him. And 1 saw some old friends, 

; such as his Grace of Ormond, Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
' dale. Sir Philip Musgrave, and so forth ; and had a 
■ jolly rouse or two, to the tune of old dmes.” 

1 " 1 should have thought so many wounds received 

I so many dai^gers risked — such considerable 
' losses — ^merited something more than a few smooth 
i words,” said the Countess. 

” Nay, my lady, there were other friends of mine 
! who hM tii^samo thought,” answered Peveril. 

I ” Some were of opinion that the loss of so many 
^ hundred acres of fair land was worth some reward 
I of honour St least ; and there were who tliought 
i my descent from William the Conqueror— craving 
'( your ladyship’s pardon for boasting it in your pre- 
I senoe— would not have become a higher rank or 
i title worse than the pedigree of some have been 
' premoied. But what said the witty Duke of 
; Bncktngliam* forsooth t (whose grandsire was a 
i Lei’stenhirs Kii^ht — rather poorer, and scarcely 
so well-born as myself) — Why, he said, that if all 
of my degree who deserved well of the King in the 
late times were to be made pefers, the House of 
Lords must meet upon Salisbury Plain !” 

" And that bad Jest passed for a good aigu- 
ment!” said the dountess; "and well it might, 
where good' arguments jpsss fur bad jests.— But 
here comes one \ tiiust he aeqidiliited with.” 

This was little Julhluf who now re-entered tho 
ball, leading his little rister, as If he had brought 
her to bear witnesa to the boastful tale which ho 


told his fatlier,of his having manfully ridden Black 
Hastings to the stable-yard, alone in the saddle ; 
and that Saunders, though he walked by the horse’s 
head, did not once put his hand umn tho rein, and 
Brewer, tliough ho stood beside nim, scarce held 
him by the knee. The fatlier kissed the boy heartily * 
and Uie Countess, calling him to her so soon sa Sir 
Geoffrey had set him down, kissed his forehead also, 
and then surveyed all his featuxns witli a keen and 
penetrating eye, • 

" He is a true Peveril,” said riie, " mixed ah he 
should be with some touch of tho Stanley. Cousin, 
you must grant me my boon, and when I am safelv 
established, and havo ray present affair arranged, 
you must let me hayo this little Julian of yours 
some time hence, to l>o nurtured in niy house, held 
os my page, and tlio play-fellow of the little Derby. 

I trust in Heaven, they will be such friends'as their | 
fathers havo been, and may God send them more ; 
fortunate times i” ^ 

Marry, aud 1 thank you for tho proposal with ' 
all my heart, madam,” said tlie Knight " There ; 
are m many noble houses decayed, and so many 
more in which tlie exercise and discipHiio for tlio 
training of noble youths is given up aud neglected, 
that I have often feared I must havo kept Gil to 
be young master at home ; and 1 have had too little 
nurture myself to teach him much, and so he would 
have been a mere hunting hawking knight of Derby- 
shire. But in your ladyship’s housf;hold, and with 
the noble young Earl, he will have all, and more 
than all, the education which I could desire.” 

" There shall bo no distinction betwixt them, 
cousin,” said tho Countess ; " Margaret Stanley’s 
son shall be as much the object of care to me as 
my own, since you are kindly disposed to intnist ^ 
him to my charge. — You look pile, Margaret,”* 
she continued, ” and* the tear stands in your eye f 
Do not be so foolish, iny love — what I ask is better 
than you can desire t»r your boy ; for the house of 
my father, Uie Duke do la Trcronuille, was the most 
famous Rchixil of chivalry in France ; nor have 1 
degenerated from him, or suffered any relaxation 
in that noble discipline which trained young gentle- 
men to do honour to their race. You can promise 
your Julian no such advantages^ if you train him 
up a mere home-bred youUi.” 

" I acknowledge the importance of the favour, 
madam,” said L^y Pevenl, "and mustacqmescc 
in what your ladyship honours ns by proposing, and 
Sir Geoffry approves of ; but Julian is an only ^ild, 
and ” 

" An only son,” said the Countess, " but surely 
not an only child. You pay too high deference to 
our masters, the male sex, if you allow Julian to 
engross all your affection, and spare none for this 
beautiful girl.” 

So saying, she set down Julian, and, taking Alice 
Bridgenoith on her lap, began to carese her; and 
there was, notwithstanding her inaseniine riiaraetcr, 
something so sweet in the tone of her voice and in 
the cast of her features, that the child inunediatelv 
smiled, and replied to her marks of fondnsss. This 
mistake embamssed Lady Peveril exceedingly. 
Knowing the blunt impetnosity of her husband’s 
charachu*, his devotion to the memory of tlie 
deceased Earl of Derby, and bis eorremndlng 
veneration for hie widow, she wia alanosa for the 
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consequences of his hearing the conduct of Bridge- 
north that morning, and was particularly desirous 
tliat ho should not leam it save from nerself in 
prirate, and after due preparation. But the Coun- 
tess's error led to a more precipitate disclosure. 

** That pretty girl, madam,” answered Sir Geof- 
frey, "is none of ours — I wish she were. She 
belongs to a neighbour hard by — a good man, and, 
to say truUi, a cood neighbour — though he was 
carrira off from his allegiance in the late times by 
! a d-^ Presbyterian scoundrel, who calls himself a 
! parson, and whom 1 hope to fetch down from his 
; perd) presently, with a wanniou to him 1 He has 
been cock of the roost long enough. — There aro 
rods ill pickle to switch me Gcuova cloak with, 
1 can tell the sour-faoed rogues tliat much. But 
this child ie the daughter of Bridgenorth — neigh- 
liour Bridgenorth, of Moultrassie-Uall.” 

“ Bridgenorth I” said tho Countess ; ” I thought 
I iiad known all tho honourable names in Derby- 
feliire I remember notliing of Bridgenorth. — But 

stay — was there not a sequestrator and committee- 
man of that name 1 Sure, it cannot bo ho 1” 
Peveril took some shame to himself as he replied, 
” It is tlie very man whom your ladysliip means, 
and you may conceive the reluctance with which 1 
submitted to receive good offices from one of his 
I kidney ; but had I not done so, I should have scarce 
known how to find a roof to cover Dame Margaret’s 
head.” 

The Countess, as he spoke, raise<l the child gently 
from her lap, and placed it upon tho carpet, though 
littlo Alice shewed a disinclination to the change of 
place, which tlio Lady of Derby and Man would 
certainly have indulged in a child of patrician 
descent and loyal parentage. 

** 1 blame you not,” she said ; " no ono knows 
what temptation will bring us down to. Yet 1 did 
I tliink Peveril of tlie Peak would have resided in its 
j deepest cavern, sooner than owed an obligation to a 
! I'egicide.” 

Nay, madam,” answered the knight, ** my neigh- 
i Ixiur is bad enough, but not so bail as you would 
, make him ; he is but a Presbyterian tliat 1 must 
confess— but not an Independent.” 

I ” A variety of the same monster,” said the Coun- 
I toss, ” who hallooed while tlie otliers hunted, and 
I liouiid tlie victim whom tlie Independents mas- 
j sacred. Betwixt such sects I prefer tho Indepen- 
i dents. They are at least bold, bare-faced, merciless 
j villains, have more of tho tiger in tiiem, and less of 
I the crocodile. I have no doubt it was tiuit wortliy 

gentleman wlio took it upon him this morning ” 

She stopped short, for slie saw Lady Peveril was 
vexed and embarrassed. 

1 am,” she said, ** the most luckless of beings. 
I liave said somotliing, I know not what, to distress 
you, Margaret—* Mystery is a bod tiling, and be- 
twixt us then should be none.” * 

There is none, madam,” said Lady Peveril, 
somethhig impatiently ; ^ I waited but an oppor- 
tuni^ to tell my husbiuid wliat had happened-^r 
Geoffroy, Master Bridgenorth was unfortunatriy 
hero when tho Lady Derby and I met; and he 
tlioimht it part of his duty to speak of—” 

To speak of what t” said the Knight, bending 
his brows. ^ You were over somotliing too foml, 
dame, of giving way tlio usurpation of such 
;jenple.” 

I only mean,” said Lady Peveril, " that as tho 


person— bo to whom Lady Derby’s story related, 

— was the brother of Ids late lady, he thr^tened — 
but I cannot think that ho was serious.” 

^ Threaten 1 — threaten the Lady of Derby and 
Man in my house ! — tlie widow of my friend — the 
noble Cliarlotto of Latham-House 1- by Heaven, 
the prick-eared slave shall answ^ it ! How eemes 
it that my knaves threw him libt out of the win- 
dow V 

“ Alas ! Sir Geoffrey, you forget how miidi we 
owe him,” said tlie lady. 

" Owo him !” said tlio Knight, still more indig- 
nant; for in his singleneHs of apprehension he 
conceived that his wife alluded to pecuniary obliga- 
tions, — “if I do owe him somo money, hath he 
not security for it ? and must ho have the right, 
over and above, to domineer and play the magis- 
trate in Martindalc Castle ! — Whore is he ! — what 
liavo you made of him? I will — I must speak 
with him.” 

“Be patient, Sir Geoffrey,” said tho Countess, 
i who now discerned the cause of her kinswoman’s 
apprehension ; “ and be assured I did not need 
your chivalry to defend me against this discourteous 
faitour, as Morte d* Arthur would have called him. 

I prqinise you my kinswoman hath fully righted 
my wrong ; and 1 am so pleased to owe my delive- 
rance entirely to her gallantry, that I clutrge and 
command you, as a true knight, not to mingle in 
the adventure of another.” 

Lady Peveril, who knew her husband’s blunt 
and impatient temper, and perceived that he was 
j becoming angry, now took up tho story, and plainly 
I and simply pointed out tho cause of Master Bridge- 
north’s interference. 

“lam sorry for it,” said Uio Knight ; “ 1 thought 
he had more sense ; and that this happy change ; 
might lutve done some good upon him. But you : 
should have told me this instantiy — It consists not | 
witli my honour that ho should be kept prisoner in * 
tliis house, as if 1 feared any tiling he could do to j 
annoy the noble Countess, while she is under my j 
roof, or within twenty miles of tills Castle.” | 

So saying, and bowing to the Countess, he went f 
straight to the gilded cliamber. leaving Lady Peveril 
in great anxiety for tho event of an angry meeting ‘ 
between a temper hasty .*18 that of her husband, and , 
stubborn like that of Bridgenorth. Her apprehen- 
sions were, however, unnecessary ; for the meeting ! 
was not fated to take place. ^ I 

When Sir Geoffrey Peveril, having dismissed j 
Whitaker and hts sentinels, entered tlio gilded j 
chamber, in which he expect^ to find his captive, ; 
the prisoner had escaped, and it was easy to see in 
what manner. The auding panel had, in the hurry 
of the moment, escaped the memory of Lady 
Peveril, and of Whitaker, the only persons who 
knew any thing of it. It was probable that a chink 
had remained open, sufficient to indicate ito exis- 
tence to Bridgenorth ; who, withdrawing it a lto- 
gather, bad found his way into tho secret apartment 
with which it communicated, and from thence to 
the postern of tho Castle by anotlier secret p^ 
sage, which had been formed in Uie thicknesa of tho 
tvall, 08 is not uncommon in ancient mansions ; the 
lorfls of which were liable to so many mutations 
of fortune, Uiat they usually qoptrived to secure 
some lurking place and secret*>jwe of retreat fbom 
their fortresses. That Bridgenortli had discovered 
and availed himself of tliis secret mode of retreat 
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Ma^eviilent ; because tha private doors communica- 
with tlte postern and the sliding panel in the ; 
gihled chaiiilior, were both left open. I 

Sir Geotfnn' returned to the ladies with looks of I 
l^erplexity. While he deemed Bridgenorth within I 
ins reach, he was wprehensive of nothing he could | 
do; for lie felt Imnself his superior in pomnial | 
strength, and in diat species of courage which , 
iiduccs a man to rush, without lu'^itation, upon ' 
personal danger. But when at a distaiiee, he had ‘ 
Iwen for many years accustomed to con«idrr Bridgiv ' 
north's p<>\vcr and influence ns soinethiiig forini- < 
dable't and notwidistanding the late change of ntrait*^, 
his ideas so naturally reverted to his neighbour :vs 
a powerful frieini or dangerous enemy, that he felt 
more apprehension on the Countess’s seoiv, than he ; 
was willing to acknowledge even to himself. The 
Countess ohscTvcii his downcast and anxious bi*t>w. 
and requested to know if her stay there was likely 
to involve him in any tremble, or in any ilangtr. 

“ The trouble should bo welcome, said Sir Geof- 
frey, and moro welcome the danger, which .Miould 
c«>me on such an account. My plan was, that your 
bdyship should have honoured Martindalu w'lth a 
few days’ residcuice, which might have been kept 
private until the search after you was ended. Had 
E seen this fellow Bridgennrtli, 1 have no doubt 1 
could have compclUxl him to act discn^ctly; but he 
is now at liberty, and will keep out of my reach ; ‘ 
and, what is worse, he has tho secret of the pricHi’s 
i chamber.” 

i Here the Knight pauscil, and fx.‘emed much em* 

: liarrassed. ! 

I ** You can, tlien, neither conceal nor protect : 
I me 1” said the Counter. I 

1 “Pardon, my hononred la*ly,” answered tlio ] 
I Knight, “and let me say out my say. The pUiri i 
i truth is, that this man hath many friends among the . 

Presbyterians hero, who are more numerous tlian 1 j 
I would wish them ; and if ho falls in with the pur- ; 
suivant fellow who carries the warrant of tho Privy j 
Council, It is likely he will back him with force ' 
fnifficient to try to execute it. And i doubt whether ' 
any of our friends can be Hummoned together in 
ha^, suflieient ^ j resist such a power as they arc 
I like to bring together.” 

I “ Nor would 1 wish any friends to take arms, , 
i in my name, against the King’s warrant, Sir Geof- | 
frey,” said the Countess. ! 

“ Nay, for ftht matter,” replied the Knight, “ an 
bin Majesty will grant warrants against his bebt 
friends, ho q|ust look to have them resisted. But 
tho beet I 'can think of in this cniei’g^/ncc is — 
thoogfa the proposal bo something inhospitable — ; 
that yonr ladyship should take presently to horse, if 
yonr fatigue will permit. 1 will mount also, witli 
some hrUSt fellows, who will lodge you safe at Vale- 
Koyil, though the Slieriff stopped tho way with a 
whole pom oootiiattu" 

Tho Countess of Derby willingly acquiesced in 
this proposal. She had enjoyed a night’s sound 
repose in the private chamber, to which Ellesmere 
had guided her on tho preceding evening, and was 
! quite ready to rssnnic her route, or flight — “she 
scarce knew,” she said, “which of die two slio I 
I should terukit.” 

I Lady Pcveril tiM neoessity which seemed ! 

I to huny her «ifr4ktS*IHeiid and protectress from i 
I under her r*)of, at the ioetant when tlie clouds of I 
adversity were gathering around her ; but slie saw ] 


no alternative equ.'illy safe. Nay, oowever strong 
her atfacliment to Lady Derby, she could not but 
bo more readily reconciled to her hasty departure, 
when she considered the inconvenience, and even 
danger, in which her presence, at such a time, and 
in such circumstances, ^'*10 likely to involve a roan 
so ladd and hot-temperod as her husband Sir 
Geoftrey. 

While Lady Pcvcril, therefor*', made every ar- 
rangement which time permitted and cii*cuinstaiicf *9 
required, for the Couiitcss prosecuting her joufnoy 
her husband, whose spirits alw.-iya i*oso with tb.* 
])rospcct of action, issued liis ortlera to Whitaker 
to get together a few stout fellows, with back and 
breust-pioces, and stccbcaps. “ There are the two 
lackeys, and Outnim and Saunders, licsitics tho other 
groom fellow, and Roger Raine, and his son ; but 
bid llogiT not come dniiik again ; — tliysclf, young 
Dick of the Dale and his servant, and a hie or two 
of the tenants, — we slwll be enough for any force 
they can make. All thitse ar*' fellows that will 
strike hartl, and ask jo quchlitm why — their hands 
am ever reatliu' than their tongues, and their 
mouths aiv more made for ilriukiiig than speak- 
ing,” 

Whitaker, apprize*! of the iiec<jssity of tho case, 
aske*l if lie should not w.\rn Sir J;is|i<*r Craiiluiurne. 

** Not a word to him, as you live,” said the Knight ; 
“this may Ih; an outlawry, as they call it, f*>r nhat 
1 know ; and therefore I will bring no lands or tene- 
ments into peril, saving mine own. Sir Jasper hath 
had a troublesome time of it for many a year. By 
my will, he shall sit quiet fur the rent of ’s <lays.” 


CTI.VPTER VII. 

Fnn f. A rc‘Cii«*! a rv«cii« ? 

Jiri Q.ttickl^. Good pcuplo bring .*1 nr two. 

Jhnfy / r. Fiirt /. 

The followers of Pevcril were so well accustomed 
to the sound of “ Boot and Sutldle,” that they were 
stioii mountCMl and in order ; ami in all tho form, 
ami with some of the dignity of <langer, proceeded 
to escort the Countess of Derby through the hilly 
ami desert track of country which c*mnccts thu 
frontuT of the shire with the neighbouring county 
of Cheshire. The cavalcade moved with conside- 
rable precaution, which they had lieen taught by 
the discipline of the Civil Wars. One wary and 
well-mounUd trooper rode about two hunditnl yards 
in advance ; followed, at about half that distance, 
by two more, witli their carabines advanced, as if 
r<,*ady for action. About one hundred yards l)elun<l 
the advance, came tlio main body ; wiiere the Coun- 
tess of Derby, mounted on Lady Peveril’s ambling 
palfrey, (for her own had been exliausted by tlio 
journey from London to Martiiidale Castle,) accom- 
panied by one gnami, of approved fidelity, and one 
waiting-maid, was attended and miarded by the 
Knight of tlie Peak, and Uireo files of go*^ and 
practised horsemen. In the rear came Whitaker, 
with Lance Oatram, as men of especial trust, to 
w hom the covering tho retreat was confided. Tliev 
rf)de, as the .Spanish proverb exprosses it, “witli 
the beard on tlie shoulder,” looking around, that is, 
from time to time, and using every precaution to 
have the s|)cediest knowledgu of any pursuit which 
might take place. 






But, Iiowuvcr wise in discipline, Vovoril and his as soon us «lic had a glimpse of me. Immediately 
followcm were soinewhai remiss in civil policy, after I saw the still-rooni do^ir open, and made sure 
The Knight iiad communicated to Whitaker, tliougli she was coming throiigli the garden, and so over 
witliout any apparent necessity, the precise nature tlie breach and down to the park; and ao, tliought 
of their present expedition; and Whitaket* was 1,' Ahn, Mistress Deb, if you are so ready to dance 
equally communicative to his comrade Lance, tbe after my pipe and tabor, 1 will give you a courAuto 
keeper. It is strange enoiigb. Master Whitaker,’* before you shall come up with me.’ And SQi^ went 
sfiid the latter, when lie had heard the case, ^*and down lvy*tod Dingle, where the cojlsc is taoglcdf 
I wish you, being a wise man, would cxpouiiil it ; | .'ind the ground swarapy, and round by Uaxlejf* 
.xwhy, when we iiave been wishing for the King I bottom, thinking all the while she was following, 
— aSd praying for the King — and Hghtiiig for the and laughing in iny sleeve at the j'ound 1 was giv- 
ICing— and dying for the King, fur Uieso twenty ing her.” 

years, the first tiling wre find to do on his return, is You deserved to he ducked for it,” said^fWliI- 
to get into harness to resist his warrant T* | taker, “ for a weather-lieadcd puppy f but what is 

“ IV»oh ! you silly fellow,** said Whitaker, “ that ' all this Jack -a-bin tern story to Brklgenorth 1” 
is all you know of the true bottom of our quari*cl ! j “ Why, it was ail along of he, man,” continue<\ 
Why, man, we fought for the King’s person against j Lanco, “ that is, of Bridgenorth, that she did not 
his warrant, all along from the very beginning; fiir • follow me — Gad, I first walked slow, and then 
1 reiiKunber the rogues’ proelainatiuns, and so forth, ' stopped, and tlion turned back a little, and tlicir 
always ran in the name* of the King and Parlia- began to wonder what she had made of herself, and 
inent.” i to think 1 had borne myself Bomething like a jack- 

Ay ! was it even so ?** replied Lance. “ Nay, i ass in tbe matter.” 
then, if they begin the old game so sotni again, and • “ Tliat 1 deny,” said Whitaker, “never jackass 

send out w'nrraiits in the King’s name against liis ‘ but would have borne him better — but go on.” 
loyal subjects, well fare <jur sbiut Knight, sjiy 1, 1 “ Why, turning my face towards the Castle, 1 

wi)o is rc'ady to hike them down in their stocking- - went I>ack as if 1 had iny nose bleeding, when just 
holes. And if Bridgeiiorth taker, tlic chase aftl.‘r by tlie Coptdy thorn, wliich stands, you kn<iw, a 
i;v, 1 shall not be sorry Ui have a knock at him for flight-shot from the postgrn-gate, L saw Madam 
one.” Deb in close conference witli the enemy.” 


I 
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“ Why', the man, hating he is a pestilent Kound- “ What enemy' ?” said tlie steward. I 

bcfid and Buritun,” said Whitaker, “ is no bad ' What enemy ! why”, who but BridgenorthI 
neighbour. What has he done to thee, man 1” They kept out of sight, and among the copse ; but, 
lie has pojiehcd on the manor.” answered the thought 1, it is hard if 1 cannot stalk you, that 
kcopor. ; have stalked so many bucks. If so, I bad better 

“ The devil bo lias 1” replied Whital»er. “ Thou ' give my shafts to be pudding pins. So I cast round 
must be jesting, Lanco. Bridgonorih is neitlic-r the thicket, to watch tlicdr waters ; and, may I 
huntor nor lisiwker ; ho hatii not so mu<di of iio- never bend crossbow again, if I did not see him 
nesty in him.” give lier gold, and squeeze her by the hand 1” 

“ Ay, but he runs after game you little think ■ “ And was tliat all you saw between them I” 

of, with his sour, inckuicholy face, that would scare . s;iid the steward. 

balK'H and curdle milk,” answcre(l Lance. “ Faith, and it was enough to dis^mount me from 

“ Thou caiist not mean the wenches 1” said Whi- my hobby,” Kiid Lanca;. “ What ! when 1 thought 
taker ; why, he hath been melancholy mad with 1 hail the prettiest girl in the Castle dancing after 
iuf>piiig for the doalli of his wile. Tlum kiiowcst my whistle, to find tliat she gtave me tlie bag to 
our lady' took tlio child, for fc.*n* he should stranglo hold, and was smuggling in a corner with a rich 
it for putting him in mind of its mother, in buine old Puritan !” 

of his tniitrums. Under her favour, and among ' “ Cmlit me, Lanre, it is not as thoii thinkesi.'* 

• friends, there aro many poor Cav.alierr.’ chiMi'en, said Whitaker. “ Bridgeiiorth cares not for these 
that catii would be better bestowed upon — But to amorous toys, and thou thinkest of nothing clst\ _ 
t!iy laic.” ! But it is fitting our Knight shuuhl iJffow that lie has 

“ Why, thus it runs,” said Lance. “ I think you met with Deborah in secret, and given her gold ; 

; may have noticed. Master Whitaker, tliat a certain for never Puritan gave gold yet, but it was earne.-'t 
. Mistress Deborah hath manifested a certain favour for some devirs w<irk dune, or to be done.” 
f or a ciTtaiu person in a certain boujsoliold.” “ Nay, but,” said T>ance, “ I would not be such 

“ For thy wlf, to wit,” answen.-d Whitaker;” T*ntice a do^-bolt as to go and betray the girl to our uiastcir. | 

; Uutram, thou art the vainest coxcomb ” ' She hath a right to follow hir fancy , as (lie dame | 

i “foxcomh!” said Lance; “ why, *iw as but last said who kissed her cow — only* 1 ik» not nuicU 
i night tbe whole family saw her, a.** one would say, approve her choice, that is all. He cannot be six 
fling herself at my head.” " . years short of fifty ; and a verjuice countenance, 

\ “ [ would she had been a brick-bat, tlicii, to have j under the penthouse of a slouched bcavcr, and bag 

. broken it, for tliy impertinence wul conceit,” said i of meagre dried bones, swaddled np j*' ^ black 
’ the atewnnl. J cloak, is no sudi teinpfcitii*n, incfhiiiks. ’ 

“ Well, but do but lioarkeii. The next morning , “I tell you once m<»rc,“ said Whitaker, *you , 

j -^that is, tins very blessed morning — 1 thought | arc mistaken ; and that there iicitluT is, nor can 
I of going t<j lodge a buck in tho |)ark, jiulgiiig a bit : bo, any matter of love between them, but only wine 
; of venison might bo wanted in tbe larder, after intrigue, coiicoriiing. perhaps, this same noble Coun- 
■ yesterday’s wassail ; and, as I passed under tho tess of Derby. 1 tell thco, it behoves my m^tcr to ' 

! nursery window, I did but just look up to sco wdiat know it, and 1 will prowntly tell it to him. 

madam governanto was about; and so I saw her, S«> saying, and in spite of all tho remorot^nm 

j tlirougU tliC casement, wJiip on her hood and scarf which Lauco coiitmued to make on behalt ot Mis* 
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tress Dcboraliy tlie steward rode up to tlie inaiir 
body of tlicir little party^ and mentioned to the 
Knight and the Countess of Derby what ho had 
just" hoard from the keeper, adding at the same 
time his own suspicions, that Master Bridgeiiorth of 
Moultrassie-llall was desirous to keep up some sys- 
h'lu of espial in tiie Castlo of ALartindale, either in 
order to secure his menaced vengoanoo on the 
Coiiutoss of Derby, a«i authoress of liis brother-in- 
law’s death, or for some iiakii()\vn, but probably 
sinister purpose. 

Tim Knight of the Peak wa-. witii higli re- 
Kontmeut at Whitaker’s comniHiiication. Acci>r- 
ding to bis prejudices, tlioso of the opposite faction 
were supposed to make up by wit and intrigue 
what tbe^’ w‘anted in open force ; and ho now ba'oiily 
conceived that his neighbour, whose prudence he i 
always respected, and sonietimes exeii dreaded, 'wos 
maintaining, for hU private purposes, a chiniU'stine 
correspondence with a ineiuber of his family. If 
this was for the betrayal of his noble guest, it argued 
at once ti*eachory and presumption ; uv, viewing the 
whole as Lance liad done, a criminal intrigue with 
a woman so near tlic person of Lady revoril, wa'^ 
ill itself, he deemed, a piece of .s«ivereign imperii- 
r.ciice and disrespect on the part of such a person 
t'4 Bridgenorth, against whom Sir L'colTrey s auger 
was kindled accordingly. 

Whitaker had scarce regained Ins post in the 
rear, when he again quitted it, and galloped to the 
main Utidy with more than before, with the 

iinpleasing tidings that they were pursued by half 
I score of horst'men, and better. 

** Ride on briskly to Hartley-rsiek,'’ said lb** 
Kuight, "and there, with God to help, we will bide 
the knaves. — Counters of Derby — one ^^'ord an«l 
a short one — Farewell ! -you mu«»t ride forward 
with Whitaker and another careful fellmv, and let 
me alone to see that no one treads on your t>kiris.'* 

" 1 will abide with ytm and vumd them,” Kiid il>#' 
Countefts ; " you know of old, I fear not to look on 
man’s work.” 

"You must ride on, in.adani,” said tho Knight, 
"for the sake of the young Earl, and the re«t of iny 
iioble friend’s fsi lily. There is no manly work 
which can be worth your i'lokhig upon ; it is but 
child’s play that these fellows bring with tlicni/* 

As she yielded a reluctant consent to continue 
her Bight, tliei^reached the bottom of lIartU;y-i»icU, 
a pass very steep and craggy, and w'hcrc the road, 
or rather path, which had hitherto passed over 
more open ground, became pent up and couruiod, 
betwixt copsewood on the one si/le, and, on tlie 
other, the precipitous bank of a inomitain stream. 

Tlie CottutCH'i (^f Derby, aftt^r an afTectirmatc 
adieu to Sir Geoffrey, and having requestefi him 
te eonrey her kind commendations to her little 
page-deet ani )us mother, proceeded up tlu> pass 
at a rouaii pa<c<», and with her attendants and 
escort, was sotin obt of sight. Immediately after 
*tl:e h;id disappeared, the pursuers came up with Sir 
Gwffr*:y Fovcril, wlio had divided and drawn up 
bis party so m completely to occupy the r»Kid at 1 
Ibrwi diircnmt points. 

fb.e <)pp«P,itis party was led, as Sir Geoffrey ha I 
by Msjox* Bri<lgc*nortb. Ai hia side w'as 
. a pcr->r^i ill ula**k With ril v»' r greybotuid on his 
• be wa;' f. /own! by about eight or ten 

j inhabi rants of ilu il. »1‘ Marttndalo-MuiiltrafMsk;, 

. two or ibrcc of w^ro olHccrs of the fcace. 


and others were personalty known to Sir Gcoffirey 
as favourers of the subverted government. 

As Uto party rode briskly up, Sir Geoffrey called 
to them to halt ; and os they continaed advancing, 
he ordered his own pe<»ple to present tlicir pistols 
and carabines ; and after assiiming tliat menacing 
attitude, he repeated, witli a voice of thunder, 
“ Halt, or we fire I” 

Thu other party halted accordingly, and Major 
Bridgeniirth advanced, as if to parley. 

" Why, how now, neighbour,” said Sir Geoffrey, 
as if ho had at that moment recognized him for the 
fn*st time, — "what inakcH you ride so sharp this 
inoniiiig ! Are you not afraid to barm your horse, 
or spoil yonr spurs ?” 

‘‘ Sir Geoffrey,” said the Maji>r, " 1 have no lime 
for jesting — I am on the King’s affairs.” 

" Are you sure it is not upon Old Noll’s, neigh- 
bour 1 You used to hold his the better errand,” 
s:iid the Knight, with a smilo which gave occasion 
to a hiO*sc-laugh ami»nghis followers. 

‘‘ Shew Iiim ymr w'arraut,” said Bridgenorth to 
the man in black f time rly mentioned, who was a 
pursuivant. Then taking tho wuri’ant from the 
officer, hf gave it to Sir Geoffrey — "To tins, at 
least, you will pay negat’d.” 

*' The A;ime regard which you w'ould have paul 
to it A month back or so,” said the Knight, tearing 
the warrant to shreds. — " What a plague do you 
stare at 1 Do you think you have a iuimo}>oly of 
r<*bollion, and tliat we have not n right to shew a 
trick of di^obodii'iicc in our turn ?” 

•* Make way, Sir GcoiFn^v Bovcril,” said Bridgc- 
imrlh, "or you will compel me to do that I may 
l)»‘ Slurry for. 1 am in this matter the avenger 
«f the blood of one of the Lord s saints, and I will 
follow the ch;isi» while Heaven grants mu an arm 
to make Diy way.” 

" You hliall make no way hero, but at your peril,” 
Kiid Sir <ii*i>ffrey ; "tins is my ground — 1 have 
!;<•(. a harassed enough for these twenty years by 
saints, as ymi call yourselves, 1 tell you, master, 
y<»ii sliall neither violate tlm security of niy house, 
fn^r pursue my frienda over the grounds, nor tam- 
per, ;is you have done, amongst iny servants, with 
impunity. 1 have luul you in respect fur certein 
kind doing?, which f will not cither forget or deny, 
and you will find it difficult to make me draw'a 
sword or bend n pistol against you j but oftirr any 
hustik,* movement, or preHuine to advance a fo<»t, 
and J will nuikc sure of you proscutly. And for 
tlicso rascals, who come hither to annoy a noble 
lady on my bounds, unless you draw them off, J 
will presently send bomc of them to tho devil be- 
fore their time.” 

" ]llakc rwm at your proper peril,” said Major 
Bridgenorth ; and he put his right luind on his hol- 
ftter-pistol. Sir Geoffrey clo«;d with him instantly, 
K'izfd him by tho collar, and spnrroti Black Hiia- 
tings, checking him at tho aaim* time, so that the 
imrse iiwlo a coiirlxjn.c, and brought tho full weight 
of his cliest against the counter of tlie other. A 
ready soMior might, in Bridgenorth’s situatioi^ 
havo rid himself of his adversary with a bolld 
Ihit Bridgenor til's courage, notwitlistauding bis 

having nerved soiiio time wiUi the ParUMeut 
army, w.m rut)n-r of a civil tliaii a military cita- 
r.u*ior ‘ and he was infemr to his adversary, not 
only ill stnmgth and Itorsetnansltip, but also and 
tsj.cc.a!ly in the darinig and doCMve rcnofiition 
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which mutle Sir Geoin*ey tlinist hiniHclf readily 
into personal contest While, therefore, they tuggei^ 
and grappled together upon terms which bore such 
little accordance with their long acquaintance and 
close neighbourhood, it was no wonder tliat Bridge- 
north should be unhorsed with much violence. 
While Sir Gcoffrev sprung from the saddle, the party 
of Bridgenorth advanced to rescue their leader, and 
that of the Knight to oppose them. Swords were 
imsbeathed, and pistols presented; but Sir Geoffrey, 
nri^i the voice of a herald, commanded both parties 
to stand back, and to keep tlie peace. 

The pursuivant took tlie hint, and easily found 
n reason for not prosecuting a dangerous duty. 

“ The waiTant,” ho said, « was destroyed. Tliey 
that did it must be answerable to the Council ; for 
his part, he could proceed no farther without his 
commission.’* 

** Well said, and like a peaceable fellow !” said 
Sir Geoffrey, — “ Let him have rcfrcshnieot at tlio 
Castle — his nsg is sorely out of condition. — Gnnc, 
neiglihour Bridgenorth, get up, man — I trust you 
have had no hurt in this mad affray i I was loath 
to lay hand on you, man, till you plucked out your 
petnuiftl,'*’ 

As he spoke thus, lie aitled the Major to rise. ! 
The pursuivant, meanwhile, drew aside ; and with | 
hint the constable and iicad-borough, who were not > 
without some tacit suspicion, that though Peveril i 
was interrupting tlie direct coui*hc of law in this ; 
matter, yet lie avus likely tii have his offence consi- | 
dered by favourable judgi^s ; and therefore it might j 
lio as much for their iiitrrcst and safety to give 
w*ay as to oppose him. But the rest of the party, 
friends of Bridgenorth, and of his ]U'inciplcs, kept 
their ground notwithstaiidiug this defection, and 
si'cmcd, from tlioir looks, sternly dctcrniincd to j 
rule I heir conduct by tliat of their leader, whatever : 
it might bo. I 

But it was evident that Bridgciiortli did not in- ) 
tend to renew tlie struggle. He shook himself ' 
rather riuiglily five from the hands of Sir Geoffi'ey I 
Peveril ; but it Avas not to dniAv his sword. ' On the ' 
contrary, he mounted his horse with a sullen and 
dejecU.‘d air ; and, making a sign to liis followci's, ' 
turned back tlio same ruad wln’ch he h.vl come. . 
Sir Geoffrey looked after him for some minute^. | 
“ Now, there goe*A a man,” said he, “ who would : 
li.ave Ijeen a right honest fellow had he not been .a 
Presbyterian. But there is no heartiness about ; 
(hem — they can never forgive a fair fall upon the ; 
sod — they bear inalieif, and that 1 hate as I do a • 
black cloak, or a Genera skull-cnp, and a pair of 
tong ears rising ou each side on*t, like two chim- 
neys at the galde ends of a thatched cottage. They ' 
are as sly as the devil to boot ; and, (hen'fore, 
Lance Outram, take tAVo with you, and keep after 
them, that they may not turn our flank, and get 
in the track of the Countess ngaiji after nil.” 

I liad os soon tliey should coulee my lndy*s 
wldto tame doe,” answered l.ance, in the spirit of 
Iris calling, lie proceeded m cx<»cittc his niasU^r’s 
orders by dogging Major Bridgenorth ot a ili.stance, 
and observing his course from such heights as com- 
manded the country. But ft was kuoii cvidciit that 
no inanamvro tvas intendcil, and that the Major 
WAS taking the direct rosil homeward. When mis 
was osccrtaifieii, Sir Geoffrey dismisMHl most of his 
followers; and retaining only ins own domestics, 
rode hasttiy forwiird to overtake the Cbuiitess, 


It is only necessary to say farther, that he com- 
pleted his purpose of escorting the Countess of 
berby to Vale-lloyal, without meeting any farther 
liinderance by tlie way. The lord of the mansion 
readily undertook to conduct the high-minded lady 
to Liverpool, and the task of seeing her safely em- 
barked tor her son’s hereditary dominiomq'whege 
there was no doubt of her remaining in personal 
safety until the accusation against her for breach 
of the Royal Indemnity, ty the execution of Chris- 
tian, could be brought to some compromise. 

For a lengtli of time this was no easy matter. 
Clarendon, tlien at the head of Cliarlcs’s admini- 
stration, considered her rash action, though dic- 
tated by motives which the human breast must, in 
some respects, sympatliizc with, as calculated to 
shake the restored tranquillity of ^gland, by ex- 
citing the doubts and jealousies of those who had 
to apprehend the consequences of what is called, 
ill our own time, a r^aefioa. At the same time, 
the high services of this distinguished family — tlie 
merits of the Countess herself — tlie memory of 
her gallant husband — and the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances of jurisdiction which took the case out 
of all common rules, pleaded strongly in her 
favour ; and the death of Christian w'as at lengtii 
only punished by tlie imposition of a heavy fine, 
amounting, we believe, to many thousand pounds ; 
which was levied, with great difficulty, out of tlie 
shattered estates of the young Earl of Derby. 


CHAPTER Vin. 

My Dative land, good night ! 

Bvmis. 

Lady Pkvcril remained in no small anxiety for 
several hours after her husband and the Countess 
had departed from M^thidalc Castle ; more espe- 
cially when she leanied tliat Major Bridgenorth, 
concerning Avhuse motions slie mado^ priA’ate in- 
quiry, liad taken horse witli a party, and was gone 
to tiic westw'ard in the same direction with Sir 
Geoftrey. 

At lengtii h€T immediate uneasiness in regard to 
the safety of her husband and tlie Countess w'as ! 
mnoA-ed, by the arriA'al of Whitalter, Avith her 
husbaiuPs conimciidations, and on account of the 
scuffie Is^twixt himself and Major Bridgciiortli. 

l^ady Peveril shuddered to see how nearly tliov 
liad approached to rcucAA'al of the scenes of civil 
discord ; and while she was thankful to llcaA'cn f»>r 
licr husband’s immediate pi'eacrvation, she could 
not lielp feeling botli regi’et and n]>pi*chonsion for 
the consequences of hia quarrel witli Major Bridge- 
north. They had now lost an old friend, Avho had 
• shewed liiiiisi'lf such under those circumslancea of 
adversity by Avhich friendship is most seAvrely tried; 
and she could not disguise from Iicrsclf. that Bridgc- 
, north, thus irritated, might a ti\»ublesome, if not 
a dangerous enemy. His rights as a ^ditw, he 
, had hitherto used with ponilenoss; but if ho should 
. employ* rigtiur. Lady PcVCvW, \jCl \ 

; dA>mest\c economy Viad maAo W \ 

1 quainted with her husband’s affmrs tlto. ka waa 
j himself, foresaw oousidovablo .Awm. . 

f the moas\m‘a which the law pui hi hhtplilliffr*-, Shi ' 
I comforted hcrsulf witii the 
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I Uiat she had still a stnnig hold on Bridgcuorth, 
i clirongh his paternal affection, and from the fixed 
opinion which he had liitlierto manifested, that his 
J duu;:hter*9 health could only flourish while under 
I her ehargo. But any expectations of reconeiliation 
which l-udy Peveril might probably have founded 
on this circumstance, were frustrated by an inci- 
dent which took place in the course of the follow- 
ing morning. 

I The govemante, MistnSs Deborah, u lio has bi'cn 
already mentioned, went forth, as usual, with the 
children, to take their inorniiig exercise in the Park, 
attended by llacbacl, a girl ulio acted occasionally 
as her assistant in attending upon thorn. But not 
ns usual did she return. It was near the hour of 
breakfast, when Ellcsinere, with an unwonted de- 
gree of primness in her mouth and manner, came 
to acquaint her lady that Mistress Deborah had 
not thought proper to come back from the Park, 
j tliou^h the breakfast hour approached so near. 

I “ bhe will come, tlien, presently,** .said Lady 
i Peveril, with indiflcrencc. 


I " Only, madam,’* pursued tlio Abigail, ^ that since 
I Bridgcnortli came bock from Cliesterficld, and saw 
you at the Castle Hall, Mistress Deborah has been 
I pleased to carry the children every luoming to that 
; place ; and it has so' happened that she has often 
I met the Major, as they call hint, there in his walks; 

; for ho can walk about now like other folks ; and 1 
warrant you she hath not been the worse of the 
meeting — nnn way at least, for she hafli bought a 
new hood might serve yourself, madam ; but whetlier 
bho hath had any thing in hand liesi^ a picco.pf 
i money, no doubt your ladyship is best judge.” 

Lady I’evcril, who readily adoptetl tlie more • 
good>uatiu*cd construction of the govemante’s mo- | 
tives, could not help laughing at the idea of a man i 
of Bridgenorth's precise ap|)earance, strict princi- ! 
pies, and reserved habits, being suspectod of a design < 
of gallantry ; and readily concluded, that Mistress . 
Deborah had found licr advantage in gratifying hi.s ; 
parental .atloctiun by a frequent sight of his daiigh- ! 
ter during the few 'days which intervened betwixt ; 
his irst seeing little .Alice at the Castle, and the { 


Ellesmere gave a short and doubtful cough, and 
then pr«>ecctled to say, that Rachael ha<l been sent 
home with little blaster Julian, and that Mistre^^s 
Deborah had been pleased to bay, she would walk 
o;i with Miss Bridgenurth as far ns Moult nis-sio 
Holt ; which was a point at which the ])ropcrty of 
the Major, as matters now stood, bounded that of 
•Sir Geoffrey Peveril, 

Is the w’ench turned silly,” exclaimed tliclady, 
*omcthing angrily, “ that slu; does not obey iny or- 
ders, and return at regular hours 1” 

‘‘ She may be turning silly,” said Ellesmere, mys- 
teriously ; •* or blie may be turning too sly ; aitd 1 
think it were as well yuur ladyship looked* t<» it.” 

" Looked to what, Ellesmere 1” saiil the kuly, im- 
patiently. You arc strangely oracular ihi^ morn- 
ing. If you know any thing to the pivjudicc of 
this young woman, 1 pray you speak it out.” 

“ r prejudice !” said Ellosmeri! ; I worn to pre- 
judice man, woman, or child, in tlie ^^ay of a fcihoi - 
servant; only 1 wish your lady-^liifi to biok about 
you, ami use your own eyes — that is all.” 

You bid me use my own eyes, Elksnu re ; but 
t suspect,” aiiswcrad tbc lady, ‘’you would be better 
pleased were I contented to sec tbrougli your s])ec- 
tacles. I cbar|[^ you — and you know' I will 1^ ob- 
eyed — I cliafSe you to tell me wliat you know or 


. events which bad followed. But she was somewhat 
surpnst'd, whcui, an hour after the usual breakfast 
hour, during which neither the cliild nor Mistress 
. Deborali appeared, Major Bridgciiorth's only nian- 
! servant arrived at the Castle on horseback, dresse*! 
as for a jtuirney ; anil having deliverctl a letter ad- 
dressed to herself, and another to Mistress Elles- 
i mere, rr)do away without waiting any answer. 

There would have been nothing remarkable in 
ibis, had any other person been concerned ; but 
' Major Bridgeiiorth w'as so very quiet and orderly 
in all his proccoilings — so little liable to act hastily 
or by impulse, tb.*it the least ap|.H.’araiice of bustlo 
where bo was concerned, excited surpriso and 
curiosity. 

Lady I’everil bn/ko her letter hastily open, and 
found that it contained the following lines : — 

“ J/atiffi the Jlonouraf/lr and llomand 

Ladi/ Peveril — Thne : 

Madam — Please it your Ladyship, 

• “ I write nuwe to excuse myself to your ladybbip, 

than to accuse either you or others, in respect that 
I am sensible it becomes our frail nature better to 
confess' our own imperfections, than to complain of 
those of others. Neither do I mean to speak of past 


■ su.«pect about this girl, Deborah Dcbbitcli.” 
i “ I see tlirougli spectacles !” exclaimed the indi^- 
! nant Abigail; “your ladyship will pardon me in 
; that, for I never use them, unless a that bc- 
> longed to my poor mother, which I j>ut on when 
; your Jadysliipwvants your pinners curiously wrought, 
i ^To woman above sixteen ever did white-scam w'lih- 
; out barnacles. And then as to suspecting, 1 siLspect 
; nothing; for as your ladyship hath tak«*ii Mistn-ss 
' Deborah Dcbbiteh from under riiy hand, to he sun; 

it is neither IjTi.- id nor butter of mine. Only,” (hf*r«! 
j she began to speak with her lips shut, so as scarce 
to permit a sound to issue, and mincing her wonU 
I as if she piiiclicd off the cmls of tliem before she 
5-afferod them to escapc',j — “ only, ina<latii, if Mis- 
i Deborah goes so oitcii of a morning to MoiiU 
I trossic Holt, why, 1 should not be aurprised if she 
should never find the way bt-k again.” 

J “Once iiion*, w'hat do you inoaii, Elk'Sincre? 
i V'ou were Wont to hav^ some sefnse — let ino know 
j distinctly what tlic matter is.” 


, times, particularly in n;spcct of your worthy lady- 
ship, U'ing sensible tliat if T have served you in 
! that period' wlieii our Israel might be called triiim- 
' phaut, you have inoro than requited me, in giving 
' to my anoH a child, redeemed, as it were, from tbc 
I vale fif the shadow of ileath. And therefore, as 1 
! licartily forgive to your ladyship the unkind and 
. violent measure which you dealt to me at our hist 
meotiiig, ([seeing that the woman who was the cause 
j of strife is acrounteil one of your kindred people,) 
. I do entreat you, in like inaiiner, to pa^n my 
. enticing away from your service tho young woman 
railed Deborah Dobbitch, whose niurttiCe, instructed 
■ :ts she hath been under your ladyship’s direction, 
[ is, it may be, indispensable to tiie health of my 
dearest cfiild. I had purposed, madam, with your 
; gracious permission, that Alice fdtould have re- 
j inaincd at Martiiidale Castle, under your kind 
' chargi', until she ccmld so far disce.rii betwixt good 
. and evil, that it should ho matter of oouscicnco to 
teach lier tlic way in which she sliould go. For it 
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ii tint uuknowu to your ladyaliip, and in no ivay do 
I speak it reproachfully, but rather Rorrowfully, 
tliat a person so excellently gifted as yourself-—! 
mean touching natural qualities— ^has not yet re- 
ceived tliat true light, which is a lamp to the paths, 
but ore contented to stumble in darkness, and among 
the graves of dead men. It has been my prayer 
in the watches of tlie uiglit, tliat your ladyship 
should cease from the doctrine which causeth to err; 
but I grieve to say, tliat our candlestick being about 
to bo removed, tlie land will most likely be involved 
in deeper darkness than ever ; and the return of the 
King, to whidi 1 and many looked forward as a 
inanifestaGon of divine favour, seems to prove little 
else than a permitted triumph of the Prince of tlie 
Air, who setteth about to restore his Vanity-fair of 
bishops, deans, and such like, extruding the peace- 
ful ministers of the word, whose labours have proved 
faithful to many hungry souls. So, hearing from 
SI sure hand, that commission has gone fortli to 
restore these dumb dogs, the followers of Laud and 
of Williams, who were cast forth by the late Parlia- 
ment, and tliat sin Act of Conformity, or rather of 
deformity, of worship, was to be expected, it is my 
purpose to See from tiie wrath to come, and to seek 
some comer where I may /Iwell in peace, and enjoy 
liberty of conscience. For who would abide in the 
Sanctuary, after the carved work tlicreof is broken 
down, and when it hath been made a place fur 
owls, and satyrs of the wilderness 1 — And herein 
I blame myself, madam, that 1 went in the single- 
ness of my heart too readily into that carousing in 
the house of feasting, wherein my lovo of union, 
and my desire to shew respect to your ladyship, 
were made a snare to me. But 1 trust it will 
bo an atonement, that I am now about to absent 
myself from the place of my birth, and the house 
of my fathers, as well as from the place which 
holdctli the dust of tliose pledges of my aflection. 

1 have also to remember, that in this laud my 
honour (after the worldly estimation) hath been 
abated, and my utility circumscribed, by your hus- 

Sir Geoftrey Pevcril ; and that without any 
chance of my obtaining reparation at his hand, 
whereby I may say the hand of a kinsnuui was 
lifted up against my credit and my life. These 
things are bitter to tlie taste of the old Adam ; 
wherefore, to prevent farther bickerings, and, it 
may be, bloodshed, it is better tliat 1 leave tliis laud 
fur a time. The aflairs which remain to bo settled 
between Sir Geoffrey and myself, I shall place in 
the hand of the righteous Master Joachim Wiu-tlie- 
Fight, an attorney in Chester, who will arrange 
them witli such attention to Sir Geoffrey’s conve- 
nience, as justice, and the duo exercise of the law, 
will permit ; for, as 1 trust 1 shall have grace to 
resist tlie temptation to make the weapons of carnal 
warfare tiie instruments of my revenge, so I sconi 
to effect it through tlie means of Mainuion. Wish- 
kig, madam, that tlio ^rd may mnt vou every 
blessing, and, in especial, that vmich is over ail 
oUlcns namely, the true knowledge of His way, 

^ I remain, 

X Voiir devoted servant to command, 

' ^ Biiipii BRiDaKMoaTii. 

•* Written at MwUr4ueif-UaU, this tenth day 

So soon MB Ladv Peveril^ had perused this long 
aud singiilar homUy, in which it seemed to her that | 


her neighbour shewed more spirit of religious 
fanaticism than she could have supposed him pos- 
sessed of, she looked up and boheld Ellesmere, -i- 
witli a countenance in which mortification, and an 
affected air of contempt, seemed to struggle to- 
gether, — who, tired with watching the expression 
of her mistress’s countenance, applied for - confir- 
mation of her suspicions in plain terms. 

" I suppose, madam,” said tlie waiting-woman, 
" the fauatic fool intends to marry the wench t 
They say he goes to shift the country. Truly it’u 
time, indeed ; for, besides that the whole neigh- 
bourhood would laugh him to scorn, I should not 
bo surprised if Lance Outram, the keeper, gave him 
a buck’s head to bear ; for that is all in the way of 
his office.” 

" There is no great occasion for your spite at 
present, Ellesmere,” replied her lady. " My letter 
Hays iiodiing of marriage ; but it would appear that 
Master Bridgenorih, being to leave this country, 
has engaged Deborah to take care of his child ; and 
I am sure I am lieartilv glad of it, for the infant’s 
sake.” 

” And I am glad of it for my own,” said Elles- 
mere ; am], indeed, fur the sake of the whole 
house. — And your ladyship thinks she is not like 
to be married to him 1 Tro& I could never see bow 
he should be such an idiot ; but perhaps she is 
going to do w'orse, for she speaks here of coming 
to high preferment, and tliat scarce comes by 
honest servitude now-a-days ; then slie writes me 
about sending her things, as if I were mistress of 
the wardrobe to her ladyship — ay, and recom- 
mends Master Julian to the care of my age and 
experience, forsooth, as if she needed to recom- 
mend the dear little jewel to me ; and then, to 
speak of my age — But I will bundle away her rags 
to the Hall, with a witness 1” 

Do it with all civility,” said the lady, and 
let Whitaker send her the wages for which she lias 
served, and a broad-piece over and above ; for 
though a light-headed young woman, she was kind 
to the children.” 

I know who is kiml to their servants, madam, 
and would spoil the best ever pinned a gown.” 

** I spoiled a good one, Ellesmere, when 1 spoiled 
thee,” said the lady ; but tell Mrs Dcborali to 
kiss the little Alice for me, and to offer luy good 
w'islies to Major Bridgenorth, for 1^ temporal and 
future happiness.” 

She iiermittcd no observation or reply, but dis- 
missed her attendant, without entering into fartlier 
pai*ticiilars. 

When Ellesmere had withdrawn, Lady Pevcril 
began to refiect, with much feeling of compassion, 
on the letter of Major Bridgenorth ; a i>ersoii in 
whom there were certainly many excellent quali- 
ties, but whom a series of domestic misfortunes 
and tlie increasing gloom of a wiiceiv, yet steru 
feeling of devotion, renderetl lonely and unhappy ; 
and she had more tlian one aiixioiis thought for the 
happiness of the little Alice, brought ujj, w she 
was likely to be, under such a fatlier. btUl the re- 
moval of Bridgenorth was, on the whole, a deniable 
event ; for while he remained at the llMl, it was 
but too likely tliat some accidental collision witli 
Sir Geoffrey might give rise to a rencontre betwixt 
tliem, more fatal tbaii tlie last had been. 

In tlie ineatiwhilc, she could not help expressing 
to Doctor Dummerar her surprise aud boruw, that 
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iiU which blits had done and attemptcdi lo establish 
peace and uiianimitv betwixt the eoiitendiiig fac- 
tions, liad been perversely fated to turn out the 
vory reverse of what she had aimed at. 

“ But for my iinliappy invitation,” she said, 
** Bridgenortb would not have hven at tlio Oistlc on 
(he morning which succeeded the feast, would not 
have seen the Countess, and w'ouhl not have inciiiTcd 
the resentment and opposition of my husband. And 
but for the King’s return, an event ubioli was so 
nnxio^ly cx]^ted as the termination of all our 
calamities, neither the noble lady nor oiirs«dvesbad 
been engaged in this new |iath of dittioulty and 
danger.” 

"Honoured madam,” .said Doctor Diimincrar, 
"were the affaii's of this world to be guided impli- 
citly by human wisdom, or were they uniformly to 
fall out according to tho conjectures of hninaii 
foresight, events would no longer be under the do- 
mination of that time and chance, whioli hapj>cn 
onto all men, since we slioulil, in the one case, ^^4)rk 
; out our own purposes to a certainty, by our own 
skill, and in the other, regulate our conduct accord- 
ing to the views of unen*ing prescience. But man 
is, while in this vale of te-irs, like an iiiiiii<«tructed 
bowler, so to sneak, who thinks to attain the jack, 
by delivering iiis bowl straight forward upon it, 
being ignorant that there is a concealed bias within 
the spheroid, which will make it, in all probability, 
swerve away, and loise the ca.st,” 

Having sp<iken this with a sententious air, the 
Doctor took his shovel-bhupcd hat, and went d«>wn 
to the Castle green, to conclude a match of IhavIs 
with Whitaker, which had pnibably f•uggo^tcd thi-s 
notable illustration of the uncertain course of human 
events. 

Two days afterward.^, Sir Gctilfi'ey arriveil. Ho 
had waited at Vale-Koyal till be heard of the Couit- 
less’s being safely emharkcHl for Man. and then had 
posted homewrard to his Ca»tlc and Dainc Margaret. 
On bis way, he learned from some of his attend- 
ants, the mode in which his lady had conducted 
the entertainment which she had given to tho neigh- 
bourhood at his order ; and notwithstanding the 
mat deference be usually shewed in cases where 
Lady Peveril as concerned, he heard of her lihc- 
rality towards the Presbytenan party witli givat 
indignation. 

"1 could h^re admitted Bridgenortb,” he said, 
" for he always bore him in neighbourly and kindly 
fashion till this last career — 1 could have endured 
him, so he would have drunk the King’s health, like 
a true man •— but to bring that snuffling scoundrel 
Solsgnoe, with all his beggarly, long-eared congre- 
gation, to hold a conventicle in my father’s house 

to tot them domineer it as they listed — why, 1 
would not have permitted them such liberty, w'beu 
(hey held thw head the highest I They never, 
in the worst of times, found any w'ay into Martin- 
dale Ckstie bi t what Noll’s cannon made for them ; 
and, tliat th^ should come and cant there, when 
good King Cliarles is returned — By my hand. 
Dame Margaret diall hear of it I” 

But, notwithstanding these ireful i*i*solutions, 
resentment altogether subsided in the honest 
Knight’s breast, when he saw the fair features of 
his tody with affihSiiooato joy at his re- 

turn in safety. As >i« took lier in his arms and 
kissed her, he her ore bo mentioned her 

offence. 


I " Tliou hast played the knave with me, Meg,” he 
said, shaking his head, and smiling ut the same 
i time, "and thou knowest in what Aianiier : Imt 1 
! think tliou art true cburcliwoinan, and didst only 
! act from some silly womanish fancy of keeping fair 
with these n^guish Roundheads. But let me have 
no more of this. 1 had rather Martindale Castle 
' wrci'c again rent by their bullets, tliaii receive any 
of ilie knaves in the way of friendship — 1 always 
i except Ralph Bridgenortli of tlie Hall, if be ^ould 
! Come to his senses again.” 

I Lady Peveril was here under the necessity ol 
explaining wbat she had heard of Master Bridge- 
I iit»rtli — tile di^appoarance of the govemanto with 
his daughter, ami pbiccd Bridgenortirs letter in his | 
hand. Sir Geoffrey shook his head at first, and | 
then laughed c.\trciiu;ly, at tiie idea that there was | 
some little love-intrigue between Bridgcuurth and i 
^listrcbs Deborah. I 

<Mt is the true end of a di-ssentcr,” ho aaid, to ' 
marry his own maid-servant, or some other per- 
so I’s. Deborah is a good likely wench, and on the 
; merner side of thirty, as I should tliink.” 

' " Nay, nay,” said the Lady Peveril, " you are os 

uncbarihible as Kllesineit; — I believe it but to bo 
i affection to his child.” 

" Pshaw' ! plisaw !*’ answered tlic Knight, "women 
arc eternally thitikiug of children ; but among men, 
iL'iiue, many one cui'i;s.v‘s the infant that he may ; 
ki.ss the cliild's-rnaid ; :uid where *k tho w'oiider or | 
the barm either, if Bridgenorth should imtrry (he j 
w'eneb ! Her father j.s a hubstaiicial yeoman ; his i 
family h.is batl the siiiie farm since Be^wortii-fieM 
— as gorid a pfdigix'o as that of tho great-giundson I 
of a t hcfitcrficld bp‘w>T, i trow, Bui let us hear ! 
wbat he sais for liiiii.M.*lf — 1 sball spell it out if 
there is any roguery in the letter about love and 
liking, though it might escape your innocence, 
Dame Margarc-t.” I 

The knight of the Peak began to penise tho letter 
accordingly, but was much einbaiTasbcd by the 
peculiar biiigiiago in whieh it was couched, "what 
he means by moving of candlesticks, and breaking 
, duw*n of carved work in tlie church, 1 caiiiiot 
i guess ; unless ho means to bring back tho larg*« 
i silver caufllcBticks which my grandsirc gave to be i 
' placeil on the altar at Martindak-Moultrassie ; and 
which hia crop-oared friends, like sacrilegious vil- 
lains as they are, stole and melted down. And in 
like manner, tho only breaking 1 know of, wa.H 
when they pulled down tlie rails of the communion 
table, (for whieh some of their fingers ore hot 
eiiougli by this time,) and when the brass onia- 
iiicnts were tom down from tbo Peveril monuments; 
and that was breaking and n^tnoving witii n ven- 
pance. However, dame, the upshot is, that poor 
Bridgenorth is going to leave tho neighborhood. 1 
am truly sorry for it, tliougli I never saw him oftener 
than once-a-day, and never spoke to him above two 
words. But 1 see how it is — Uiat Uttie shake by 
the shoulder sticks in bis stomach ; and yet, Meg, I 
did but lift him out of the saddle aa t might have 
lifted tjico into it, Margaret — I was eareml not to 
liurt him ; and I did not think him so tender in 
point of honour as to mind such a thing much ; but 
1 see plainly where his fioro lies ; and ] warrant 
y<»ii I will manage that he staye at the Hall, and 
tliat you get back Julian’s little companion. FaiUi, 

I am sorry myself at tlie thought of losing tho 
Imby, and of having to choose another ride when 
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It ia not liunting weatlicr, tliau round by tlie llfiU, 
with a woni at Uie window.” 

« £ should be verj glad. Sir Geoffrey,” said I^idy 
Poveril, ** that yim 3ould come to a reconciliation 
with this worthy man, for buch I must hold Master 
Uridgenortli to be.” 

But for his dissenting principles, ns good a 
neighbour as ever lived,” said Sir Geoffrey. ! 

But I scarce sec,” coiiUnucd the lady, any 
possibility of bringing about a coiiclu.sioii so desir- 
able.* 

Tush, dame,” answered the Knight, thou 
knowest little of sucli matters. I know tlio foot he > 
halts upon, and you shall sec liim go as sound as ; 
ever.” * 

Lady Peveril hatl, from her sincere affection and 
sound bense, as goisl a right to claim tlie full con- ' 
fulence of her husband, os any woman in Derby- ; 
shire ; and, upon this occaaiofl^ to confess the truth, 
she had more anxiety to kAow his purpose than 
her sense of their inuiual and separate duties per- ' 
initted her in gotieral to entertain. She could not 
imagine what mode of reconciliation with his neigh- 
bour, Sir Geoffrey (no very acute juilge of iiiun- 
kiiid ov their peculiarities] could have de\ i^cd, w hicli 
might not be disclosed to her ; and she felt , 

se<*n.‘t anxiety lest the means resorted to might be 
Hcj ill chosen as to render the bn'ach rather wider. 
Hut Sir Geoffrey wouhl give no opening for farther 
inquiry. He had been long enough colonel of a 
regiment abroad, to value luriisidf on the riglit of 
absolute command at home ; and to all the hints 
which Ids lady's ingenuity could devise and throw 
tml, he only ans\vei*ed, ** l*aticnec, Dame Marga-et, 
patience. This is no ciiao for thy handling. Thou 
hhult know enough on 't by and by, dame. — Go, 
look to Julian. Will the boy never liave done cry- 
ing for lack of that little sprout of a Ibmiidhead I 
But we will have little Alice buck with us in two 
or three days, and all will be well again.” 

As the go()d Knight spoke these words, a post 
winded his horn in the court, and a largo packet 
I was brought in, a«]drcssed to the worshipful Sir 
Geoffrey I'evcril, Justice of the Peace, and so | 
forth ; for he had been placed in authority as soon 
as tlie King's Hestoration was put upon a settled 
basis. Upon opening the packet, which Itu did 
with no small feeling of importance, he found that 
! it contained the warrant which he had soliciUni 
for replacing Doctor Duramerar in the parish, from 
which he had been forcibly ejected during the 
usurpation. * 

Few incidents could have given more delight to 
Sir Geoffrey. He could forgive a stout able-b(Hlied 
sectary or non-conformist, who enforced his doc- 
trines in the field by downright blows on the casques 
and cuirasses of liimsclf and other Cavaliers. But 
he remembered, wiUi most vindictive accuracy, the 
triumphant entrance of Hugh Peters through tlie 
hreacn of his Castle.; and for his sake, without 
nicely distinguiidiing betwixt sects or tlieir teachers, 
he held all who mounted a pulpit without w’arrant 
from the Church of England — perhaps he might 
alto in private except tliat of Rome — to be distur- 
bers of the publle tranquillity — seducers of the 
congregation from their lawfm preachers — insti- 
gators of the late Civil War— and men well disposed 
to risk the fate of a new one. 

I fits Rots EL Ckrsif, 


Then, on the other hand, besides gratifying his I 
dislike to SoLsgrace, he saw much satisfaction in 
tlio task of replacing his old friend and associate 
in sport and in danger, the worthy Doctor Dum- 
inerar, in his legitimate rights, and in tlie ease and 
coinfurts of his vicarage. He communicated t}:o 
contents of the packet, with great triumph, to the 
lady, who now pereeived the sense of tlie mysterious 
paragraph in Major Bi idgenortU’s letter, concerning 
the removal of tlie candlestick, and the extinction 
of light and doctrine in the land. She pointed this 
out to Sir Geoffrey, and endeavoured to persuade 
him that a door was now opened to reconciliation 
with iiis neighbour, by executing tlio commission 
which he had received in an easy and moderate . 
manner, after doe delay, and with all respect to 
the feelings both of Solsgracc and his congregation, 
which circumstances admitted of. This, the lady | 
argued, would be doing no injury wliatever to j 
Doctor Duminerar ; — nay, might be the means of ' 
reconciling many to his minUtry, who might other- > 
wise bo dis^giistod with it for ever, by the prema- 
ture expulsion of a favourite preacher. 

There was much wisdom, as well as moderation, 
in this advice ; and, at another time. Sir Geoffrey 
would have had sense enough to have adopted it. 
But who can act composedly or prudently in the 
hour of triumph ? The ejection of Mr Solsgraco 
was so hastily executed, as to give it some appear- 
ance of persecution ; though, more justly consi- 
dered, it was the restoring of his predecessor t«» 
his legal rights. Solsgrace himself seemed to be 
desirous to make his sufferings as manifest as 
])o*^siblc. He held out to the last; and on the 
Sabbath after he had received intimation of bis 
ejection, attempted to make his way to the pulpit, 
as u*5ual, supported by Master Bridgeiiorth’s attor- 
ney, VVin-the-Fighi, and a few zealous followers. 

Just as their party came into tlie churchyard on 
the one side, Dr Duminerar, dressed in full ponti- 
ficals, in a sort of triumphal procession, accompa- 
nied by Peveril of the Peak, Sir Jasper Cranbourne, 
and other Cavaliers of distinction, entered at the 
I other. 

To prevent an actual struggle in the church, the 
parish ufticers were sent to prevefit the farther 
approach of the Presbyterian minister ; which was 
effected without farther damage tlian a broken 
head, inflicted by Rttger Raine, tlie drunken inn- 
. keeper of the Peveril Anns, upon 1&H Presbyterian 
■ attorney of Chcslcrflcld. 

I Uusiibducd in spirit, though compelled to retreat 
• by superior force, the undaunted Mr Solsgraco 
retired to the vicarage; where under some legal 
1 pretext which had been started bv Mr Win-the- 
; Fight, (in tliat ilay unaptly named,) he attempted 
to maintain himself — bolted gates -- barrpd «m- 
j dows — and, as re|>ort said, (though falsely,] made 
provision of fire-arms to resist the officers. A sreue 
of clamour and siMindal acconlingly took plare, 
whicli being reported to Sir Geoffrey, he came lu 
person, with some of his attendants carr^mg airo 
— forced Uie outer-gat* and inner-door, of ^ 
bouse ; aud proceeding to tlie stud,, found no 
garrison save the Presbyterian pamn, with the 
attorney, who gave up possesion of the premises, 
after nikiiig protostaUon agwnst the ntdenee that 

had been used. v » 

The rabble of the village bemg by due time all 
in motion. Sir Geofftcy, both in pnidenco and good- 
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I nature, saw the ]n'0}»i*icty of eMcortins; Ina prisoner^, require to be coiulolcd with, because he was de. 
for so they might be teriiie<i, safely threugh the prived of an easy ami competent maintenance, and 
tumult ; and acconiingly conveyed them in person, thrust out up<»n the common of life, after he had 
through much iioise^ and clamour, as fiir as the reason U} suppose ho would be no longer liable to 
avenue of Moultrassie-Hall, which they chose for such mutations of fortune. The piety of Mr Sola- 
the place of their retreat. grace was sincere ; and if ho had many of tlie un- 

But tlie absenco of Sir Geoffrey gave (he rein eharitahlu prejudices against other sects, which 
to some disorders, which, if present, he would as- polemical controversy had generated, and the Civil 
snrcdly have restrained. Some of the minister's War brought to a heml, he had also that deep sense 
books irere torn and flung about as (reasoiuihle of duty, hy which enthusiasm is so ofU'ii dignified, 
and seditions trash, by the zealous parjr»h-oflicers and hold his very life little, if called upon to iay it 
or dicir assistants. A quantity of his ale was drunk down in atteshition of tho doctrines in whicli ho 
np in healths to the King, and Pcveril of the Peak, believed. But ho w*as simn to pre]^mre for leaving 
And, finally, the boys, who hore tlie ex-parson no the district which Heaven, he conceived, had as- 
good will for his tyrannical interfeiviice with their signed tt> him us liis corner of the vineyard ; ho 
games at skittles, foot-ball, and so forth, and, nmre- was to nhatulon his flock to tho wolf — was to for- 
over, remembered the unmerciful length of his sake tliosi^ with wdioni he had held swe^t counsel in 
sermons, dressed up an efhgy w'ith his Geneva gown rtdigiuus communion— ^ was to leave tho recently 
and band, and his stcepl«;-crow tied hat, which they ! converted to relapse Mo false doctrines, and for- 
pamded through tho village, and burnt on the sprit ' sake the wavering, whikm his continued cares might 
whilom occupied by a skiudy Maypole, which S5t)ls- i have directerl inhi the right path, — these were *d 
grace had fi^rmerly hewed, down with his own re- ' tluinsclvcs «h»ep causes i>f sorrow, and were aggra- 
rcrend hands. j vated, doubtless, by tho<o natural feelings with 

Sir Geoffrey w'as vexed at all this, and sent to ; which all men, csj)e(.*ially thc»sc whoso duties or 
Mr Solsgrace, offering satisfaction for the goods : habits have confined them to a limited circle, regard 
which he had lost ; but the Caivinistieal divine ! the separation fnmi wonted scenes, and their 
leplied, “ Fn»m a thread to a slioc-latcliet, T will : accu*)tomed haunts of solitary musing, or social 
not take any thing that is thine. Let the shame of . intercourse. 

the work of thy hands abi<le with thee.” There was, iinleed, a plan of placing Mr Sols- 

Considerable scand:U, indeed, arose against Sir . grace at the head of a non -conforming congregation 
Geoffrey Pcveril as having proceeded with indecent in his present parish, which his followers would 
severity and haste upon this occasion ; and rumour have readily conscmlefl to endow with a sufKcieiit 
took care make the usual additions to the r»-ulit\ . , revenue. Hut although the act for universal coii- 
It was currently rejw'>rted, that the desperate ('av.s- f»>rniity was not yot panwHl, such a measure was 
her, Peveril of Uie Peak, had fallen on a Prevhy- uiiderf«t«w>d to be impending, and there existed a 
terian congregation, while engaged in the |>eaceahli; gimeral r;pini«>n among the Presbyterians, Uiat in 
exercise of religion, with a band of armol mm — no hands was it likidy u> be more strictly enforced, 
(lad slain some, desperately wounded many more, than in thos«» of Pcveril of the Peak. Solsgraec 
and finally pursued tho preacher to his vicarage, ’ hinisidf conss«h?red not only his personal danger as 
which he burnt to the gnmiid. Some alleg4.Hl the being considemhle, — f(»r, aKsuming iK*rha|>8 more 
ekrgyinan had perished in tlie flames ; and the consr-queiicc than w'as actually attached to him or 
most mitigated re|wrt bore, that he hatl only been hi.j productiens, he conceived tlie honest Knight to 
able to escape by dispo^-^ing his gown, c-ip, arrl hand, ’ 1..- hU mortal and detennined enemy,— but he also 
near a window, in sucli^ a manner m to deceive conceived that lie* should serve the cause of his 
tlicm with the idea of his pt*rsoii being sur- chiireh by aliscnting himstdf from l>orbys1iire. 
rounded by fl nes, while he iiiinseif fled by the ■ " Less known pasbirs,” he said, “ though perhaps 

back part of the house. And although few people more worthy of the name, may be permitted to 
kelie%'ed in the extent of the atrocities thus im- assemble the scattered ftocks in caverns or in secret 
piited to our ^nest Cavalier, yet still enough of wilds, and to them sliall the gleaning of tho grap*"* 
obloquy attache to him to infer very serious con- of Ephraim be l>etu;r than the vintage of Abiczer. 
sequcDC^ as the reader will learn at a future period But J, that have so often carried the banner forth 
of onrlnstory. j agninst the mighty — I, whose tongue hath testified, 

morniijg and evening, like the watchman upon tlie 
I tower, against Poptrry, I’rclacy, and tho tyrant of 


CHAPTER IX. 

BettHt, *Tif a c)ia(l<*ncre, ^ir. Is It not * 

Cr<e/f/i:emaa. nn inviting to iho ticlcj. 

Ktng and So King. 

Foa a day or two after this forcible expulsion 
from the vicarage, Mr Solsgrace continued his rcsi- 
denc*»at MouUrasste-Hall, where the natural melan- 
choly attendant on his sitiiatioti adde^l to the gloom 
of Uie owner of tlie mamioti. in the moniing, the 
ejected divine made excitrsions to different fair iiies 
in the nei'^bcmrlmoid^ to wtuiin his ministry ha^l 
^en acceptable in ^ davs of lira prosperity, and 
from whose graf^ful «if tliat period ho 

now found Myit)|iathy and eotraolation. lie did not 


the Peak for me to abide here, were but to bring 
the sword of bloody vcngeanco amongst you, tliat 
the shepherd might be smitten, and the sheep scat* 
tered. Tlic slieddcrB of bl<KMl have already assailed 
me, even within that ground which they themselves 
call consecrated ; and yourselves have seen the 
scalp of tho righteocui broken, as he defended my 
causf*. Therefore, J will put on my sandals, and 
I ginl my loins, and depart i» a far country, and tliero 
i do as my duty sliall uall upon me, whether it be to 
' act f>r tr> suffer — to bear testimony at the stake or 
I ill tho pulpit.” 

[ Such w'ere tho sentiments which BIr Solsgrace 
expressed to hts despoiidiiig friends, and which he 
expatiated upon at more length with Major Bridge- 
north ; not failing, with friendly seal, to rebuke Uis 
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ItiifU) which tlie latter had Bhowri to thrust out tlie 
Imiid of fellowHliip to tho Amolckito womaii^ where- 
by he reminded him, ** lie had been rendered her 
aiavo and bondsman for a season, like Samson, 
betrayed by Delilah, and might have remained 
longer in the house of Dagon, had not Heaven 
pointed to him a way out of tlio snare. Also, it 
sprung originally from the Major’s going up to 
feast in the high place of liaal, that ho who was the 
ctuunpion of tiie truth w*as stricken down, and put 
to Sniitie by tho enemy, even in the iircscuce of tlie 
boat” 

These objurgations seeming to give some oflence 
to Major Dridgenorth, who liked, no better tliau 
any other man, tf> hear of his own mishaps, and at 
tlie same time to havo them imputed to his own 
misconduct, the worthy divine proceeded to take 
hliaiiie to himself for his own sinful compliance in 
that matter ; for to the vengeance justly due for 
that unhappy dinner at Mariindale Castle, (which 
was, ho said, a crying of peace when tliore was no 
peace, and a dwelling in tho timts of sin,) he im- 
puted his ejection from his living, with the destruc- 
tion of some of his most pithy and highly prized 
volumes of divinity, with the loss of his cap, gown, 
iind band, and a double hogshead of choice Derby ' 
ale. * . 

Tho mind of Major Dridgeiiorth was strongly 
tinged with devotional feeling, which his late rois- 
Airtunes had rendered more deep and s<3lcniii ; and . 
it is therefore no wonder, that, when he heard these ' 
urguinciits urged agatu aud again, by a pastor whom 
j lie so much respected, and who was now a confessor 
j ill the causQ of their joint faith, he began to look > 
I hack with disapproval on his own conduct, and to 
! suspect that ho had permitted himself to be seduced 
by gratitude towards Lady Pcveril, and by her • 
special arguments in favour of a mutual and tole- 
rating liberality of sentiments, into an action which ' 
had a tendency to compromise his religious and 
political principles. 

One moniiitg, as Major Uridgciiorth had wearied 
iiiiiiself with several details respecting the arrange- 
ment of his affairs, he was reposing in t)ie leatliern 
oas^ chair, beside tho latticed window, a posture 
winch, by natui^l association, recalled to him the 
inomory of former times, and the feelings with 
I which he was w^ont to cxpcict tlie recurring visit of 
\ Sir (jcoffrey, who brought him news of his diild’s 
^welfare, — ** Surely,” he a.aid, thinking, as it were, 
\'^ud, ** there was no sin in tho kindness with which 
i^ien regarded that man.” 

\ vlsgmce, who was in tlie apartment, and guessed 
wl|,\ passed tliroiigh his friend’s mind, acquainted 
as It fwas witli every point of his histoi^, replied — 

When God caused Elijah to be fed by ravQUs, 
while hiding at the bnmk Chcrith, wo hear not of 
his fondling the unclean birds, whom, contrary to 
their ravening nature, a iniracio compelled to mi- 
nister to him.^’ 

“It may bo answered Bridgenortli, “yet tho 
flap of their wings must havo been gracious in tlio 
ear of the famislied prophet, like tlie tread of his 
horse in mine. The ravoi^ doubtless, resumed 
their nature when tlie season was paimd, and even 
so it has fared w*itli him. — Hark T* ho exclaimed, 
starting, “ I hear his horse’s hoof-tramp even now.” 

1 1 was seldom that the eclioes of that uleiit house 
and eourb^yard were awakened by tlie trampling of 
boniesy but suoh was now tho case. . 


Both Bridgonorth and Solsgnice were surprised 
at the sound, and even disposed to anticipate sf»nic 
farther oppression on the part of government, whtii 
tlie Major’s old servant introduced, witii little cere- 
mony, (for his manners were nearly as plain as his 
master’s,) a tall gentleman, on the farther side of 
middle life, whose vest and cloak, long hair, slouched 
hat and drooping feather, announced him as a Ca- 
valier. Ho bowed formally, but courteously, to 
both gentlemen, and said, that lie was “ Sir Jasper 
Cranboumc, charged with an ('Special message to 
Master Ralph Bridgenortli of Moullrassie-Hall, by 
his honourable friend Sir Geoffrey Peveril of the 
Peak, and tliat he requested to know whetlicr 
Muster Bridgenorth would be pleased to receive bis 
accpiittal of commission lu^ro or elsewhere.” 

“ Any thing which Sir Geoffrey Peveril can havo 
to say to me,” said Major Bridgenortli, “ may bo 
told instantly, and before my friend, from whom 1 
havo no secrets.” 

“ The presence of any other friend were, instead 
of being objectionable, ttic tiling in the world most 
to be desired,” said Sir Jasper, after a moment’s 
hesitation, and looking at Mr Solsgrace ; “ bnt this 
gentleman seems to be a sort of clerg\'inaii.” 

“ I am not conscious of any secrets,” answered 
Bridgenortli, “ nor do I desire to have any, in whicli 
a clergyman is an unfitting confidant.!’ 

“ At your pleasure,” replied Sir Jasper. “ The 
confidence, for aught I know, may be well enough 
chosen, for your divines (always under your favour) 
have proved no enemies to such matters as I am 
to treat witli you upon.” 

“ Proceed, sir,” answered Mr Bridgenortli, 
gravely ; “ and I pray you to be seated, unless it is 
rather your pleasure to stand.” 

“ I must, in the firet place, deliver myself of my 
small commission,” answered Sir Jasper, drawing 
himself up ; “ and it will be after I have seen tho 
reception thereof, that 1 sh.*)!! know whether J am, 
or am not, to sit down at Moultras.sic-Hall. — Sir 
Geoffrey Pcveril, Master Bridgenorth, hath care- 
fully cimsidcred with himself the unlmppy circum- 
stances which at present separate you as neighbours. 
And he remembers many passagessn former times 
— 1 s|)cak bis very w*ords — which incline him to 
do all that can possibly consist with his honour, to 
wipe out unkindiiess between you ; and for this de- 
sirable object, he is willing to condescend in a 
degree, wdiich, ns you could notlSive cx|>ected, it 
, will no doubt give you great pleasure to learn.” 

• ” Allow me to say, Sir Jasper,” said Bridgenorth, 

“ that this is unnecessary. J have made no com- 
plaints of Sir Geoffrey — I have required no sub- 
■ mission from him — I am about to leave this 
country ; and what affairs we may have together, 
can as well settled by others as by ourselves.” 

“In a word,” said the divine, “ the worUiy 
! Major Bridgenorth hath had enough of trafficking 
will! tho ungodly, and will no longer, on any terms, 
consort with ilinn.” , , 

“ Gentlemen both,” said Sir Jas|>cr, with imper- 
turbable |)oliteness, bowing, •* you greatly mistake 
the tenor of niy coniini.*»sion, vvhieli you will ^ as 
well to hear out, before inakiiig any reply teit.— 
1 tliink. Master Bridgenortli, you cannot but re- 
member vour letter to the j^y Peveril, of whioli 
1 Imve here a rough cop^, which you complain 
of Uie hard measure which you have receiv^ at 
^ Geoffrey’s liaiid, aud in particular, when he 
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(lulled you from your horse at or near Hjirtloy- 
iiick. Now, Sir Goiiffroy thialni so well of you, a« 
to believe, that, \vei*e it uot fop the wide ditVevence 
betwixt Ids descent and rank and your own, you 
would have sought* to bring this matter to a gcn< 
tleiuaii-liko arbitroincnt, as the only mode whereby 
your stain may be honourably wiped away. Where- 
fore, ill tliis slight note, he gives you, in his gene- 
rosity, tlie offer of what you, in your nio<lesty, (for 
I fo iioUiing else docs he itnpnU: your acqui»?sciuice,) 
have declined to demand of hnu. And w'ithal, f 
bring you the measiii*e of bis weapckti ; and when 
vou have accepted the cartel wliiolt i now' oDer you, 
) shall be ready to settle the time, place, aud other 
circumstances of your incetiiig.** 

“ And I,” said Sidsgraw, with a solemn voice, 
"should the Author of Evil tempt my fnen<l to 
accept of so bloodthirsty a proposal, would be the 
first to pronounce against him seutence of the 
groater excominunioatioii.’’ 

" It is not you whom I address, reverend sir,” 
replied the envoy ; your interest, not unnattindly, 
may determine yon to bo more anxious aUiut your 
patron's life than about his honour, i inu'^t know, 
from himself, to which he is disposed to give the 
preference.” 

So saying, and Avitli a graceful bow, lie again 
tendercti the challenge to Major Uridgciiorth. There 
was obviously a struggle in tliac geiiticiiiaii's bosom, 
between the suggestiniis of liuinaii honour and Uiose 
of religious principle : but the latter prevailed, lie 
calmly waved wceiving the (laper whi^di Sir Jiusper 
offered to him, and spoke to the following purpu'^c : 
— " It may not be known to you. Sir Jas(wr, that 
since the general (Kiuriiig nut of Chri*stiuu hglit upon 
this kingdom, muny solid men have liecu led to 
doubt whether Uie shedding human blooil by the 
hand of a fellow<creature 1^ in any respect jtisti* 
liable. And although tliis rule ap]>ears to me to be 
scarcely applicable to oiur state in this stage of 
trial, sming that such non-rcsistaiice, if general, 
would surrender our civil and religious rights into 
the hands of whatsoever daring tyrants might usurp 
the same ; yet 1 am, and have been, inclined to 
limit tlie use of carnal arms to the caso of neces- 
sary self-detoce, whether such regarJs our own 
(lerBOD, or the protection of our country against 
invasion ; or of our rights of property, and the 
freedom of oar laws and of our oonscieiice, against 
usurping power.^And as I have never shewn my- 
self anwUUng to draw mv sword in any of tlio 
latter eaiises, so yon shall excuse my suffering it 
now to remain in the scabbard, when, having buh- 
tained a grievous injury, the man who inflicted it 
summons me to epmbat, eitlicr upon an idle punc- 
tilio, or, as is mors likely, in mere bravado.” 

" I hare heard you with patience,” said Sir Jas- 
Mr ; " and now, jtlaster Bridgenorth, take it not 
^miss, if 1 beseech you to bethink yourself better on 
this matter. I vow to Heaven, sir, that your ho- 
nour lies ji-bleeiling ; and that in condesermUing to 
afford you this fair meeting, and giving you 

some chance to stop ita wounds, Sir Geoffrey has 
been moved by a tender sense of your condition, 
and an earnest wish to redeem your dishonour. 
And it will be but the crossing of your blade with 
bis honoored •«word fbr-iho spsei of some few mi- 
nutes, and you wdt oT die a noble and 

hoiioiu^ gcntlemad* BefiiiJes^ tbai the Knight's 
exquisite skill of fence may enable him, as his good 


nature will incline him, to disonn you witli some 
flesh wound, little to the damage of your person, 
aud greatly to the benefit of your repHtatiou.” 

" The teuder nK^reies of tliu wicked,” said Master 
Solsgrace, enipbatically, by way of comHientiiig on 
this 8|ieech, which Sir Jasper had uttered very 
patbetically, " are cruel.” 

" 1 pray to have no fartlicr interruption from 
your reverence,” said Sir Jasper ; " especially as I 
tliink tliis affair very littlo concenis you ; ami 1 
entreat tliat you permit mo to discharge myself re- 
gularly of my eoimiiii-bion from my vvortliy friend.” 

S> saying, he took his sheathed rapier from his 
belt, and pa.^sing the point tliixiugh tho silk tiin^ad | 
which s«>cui‘cil tiio letter, he oiico more, and lite- 
rally at sword (mint, gracefully teiideivd it to Major 
Bridgf'nortli, who again waved it o^iile, thougli 
colouring deeply at the sfimo time, as if he was put- 
ting a marked con<«traiiit ujion himsidf — drew biu:k, 
and made Sir Ja;*ia'r Cranhouruo a dt^cp bow*. 

“ Since it is lo bo tliiis,” said Sir Jns()er, " I 
must myself do violence to the seal of Sir Gcoftrey's l 
letter, ami read it to you, that i may fully acquit | 
mysidf of the charge intrusted to me, and make 1 
you. Muster liridgeiiortli, equally awaiv of tlio ' 
generous intentlonH of Sir Geoffrey on your be- < 

half.” I 

If,” said Major llridgonorth, " the c*inteiiU of } 
the letter be to no otiuT purpOf:^ tliaii you have | 
intimated, incthinks farther ceremony is unneces- 
sary on this occasion, as 1 have already tekmi my 
course.” 

" Nevc*rtli<*less,” sai'l Sir Jasper, breaking o()cn 
the letter, ** it is fitting that 1 read loyou the letlct 
of iny wiir-hi(iful friend.” Aud he read accord* 
ingly as follow h: — 

Fur the tturthy hanile o/ Uridtjenurihf 

Fs'fUirc, of MoaitruMie-IiaU — 2’heee : 

“ by the honoured conveyance of the Wondiipful 
.Sir Ja-sf^er Graiibuurne, Kuiglit, of Loiig.Nfal- 
lingtoii. i 

" MaSTKII nniDCKNORTH, | 

" Wk have been given (o underatand by your 
letter to «ur loving wife, Dame Margaret IV^cril, 
that you hold hard construction of certain pa»«ag<'» 
betwixt you and I, of a late date, as if your lioiioiir 
should have been, in some Hort, prejudiced by what 
^ then took place. And although you hav«« not 
’ thought it fit to have direct recourse to me, to ro- 
I quest such satisfaction as is due from one gentleman 
' of (Minditiun to another, yet 1 am full^ minded that 
• this proceeds only from modesty, arising out of the 
' distinction of our degree, and from no lack of that 
courage which you have heretofore displayed, 1 
would I could say in a good cause. Wherefore 1 
am pur[x>sed to give you, by my friend ^ Jaaper 
Cranbounie, a inwting, for the sake of doing that 
which doubtless you entirely long for. Sir ^per 
will deliver you tlie lengUi of iny weapon, and 
ap|M>int circurnstancea and an hour Iqr our meeting ; 
which, whether early or late — on foot or horseback 
—• witJi rapier or backsword — I refer to yourself, 
witli all the otficr privileges of a challenged per- 
son ; only desiring, that if you deelino to mateh my 
weapon, you will send me forthwiili the leiigUi and 
breadtli of your own. And nothing doubting that 
Uie issue of this meeting must itoeda bo to end, in 
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un« way or otlier, all unkindncss betwixt two near 
ueighbuurB- j 

“ 1 remain, 

** Your humble servant to command, 

Geoffeev Pevebjl op the Peak. 

Given from my potjr house of Martindalo Cattle, 
(hia samo of ^ sixteen hundred and sixty.** 

^Bour back my respects to Sir Geoffrey Pevcril,** 
said Major Brid);enorth. According to his light, 
hie meaning may be fair towiirde me ; but tell him j 
that our quaiTcl had its rise in his own wilful ag- > 
grcssiuii tow'ards me ; and that tlHiugh 1 wish to ho 
in charity witli all mankind, 1 am not so wedded \am j 
liis friendship sis to break the laws of (okI, and run 
the risk of suffcriiig or committing murder, in order ! 
to regain it. And fur you, sir, meihinks your ad- I 
vaiiced years and psisc niisfortiiiies might teacli ! 
you the folly of coming on such idle cn*ands.” | 

** 1 shall do y<iur message, Master Ralph Bridge- | 
north,*’ saitL Sir Jasper ; ^ and slmll then eiidea- ‘ 
riuir to forget your name, as a sound uiiHt to be ■ 
/•roiioutnred, or even l•emclnbc^•ed, by a man of ■ 
hunour. III the meanwhile, in return for yourun- ; 
civil advice, be pleased to accept of mine ; namely, 
that as your religion prevents yi»ur giving a gentle- 
man Kutisfaclion, it ought to make you very cau- ' 
tioiis of offeniig liiin provocation.’* ‘ 

So Miying, and with a look of haughty scorn, first 
at the Major and tlieii at the divine, the envoy of ’ 
Sir G«?offivy put liis lint on his head, replaced his 
rapier in its belt, and left the apartment. In a few . 
minutes aftorwanls, the tread of Jiis horse died . 
away at a consid<‘rable disUnicc. 

Bf'idgenortli had hold his hand iiiHiti his brow > 
ever since liis departure, and a tear of auger and 
shatiio was on his face as he raised it when the 
sound was hcani no more. He carries this answer 
to Martiiidule Castle,’* ho said. “ Men will here- . 
after think of me as a whipped, beaten, dishonour- • 
able felh»w, whom every one may baiHe and insult 
at their pleasure. It is well 1 am leaving the house 
of my father.** 

Master Solsgrace approached his friend with | 
much sympathy, and grasped him ''by the hand. | 
’* Noble brotlier,’* he said, with unwonted kindness ] 
of matmor, ** thongli a man of pence, I can judge ' 
what tliis sacrifice hath cost to thy manly spirit. ! 
But God will not ha^'e from us an imperfect obo- ! 
diencc. We must not, like Angniaa and Supphira, ! 
reservo bebind some darling lust, wmic favourite j 
sin, while we pretend to make sacrifice of our ; 
worldly affectious. What avails it to say that we i 
have but secreted a little matter, if the* slighu^t ! 
remnant of the accursed thing remain hidden in ^ 
our tent I Would it be a defence in thy prayers to I 
say, 1 have not murdered this man for tlie lucre ; 
of gain, like a robber — nor for Uie acquisition of 
power, like a t3'rant^ — nor for die gratification of 
revenge, like a darkened savage ; but because the 
imperious voice of worldly honour said, * Go forth 
—•kill or be killed — is it not 1 that have sent 
thee 1 * Betliink diee, niy worthy friend, liow thou 
eouldst frame such a vindication in diy prayers ; 
and if thou art forced to tremble at the blasphemy 
of such an excuse, remember in thy prayers the 
thanks due u> Heaven, which enabled thee to resist 
die strong temptadon.’* 

** Reverend and dear friend,** answered Bridge* | 


north, ** 1 fed that 3*00 speak die truth. Bitterer, 
indeed, and harder, to ilie old Adam, is the text 
which ordains him to suffer shame, than that which 
bids him to do valiantly for the truth. But happy 
am 1 that my path tlirough the wilderness of this 
world will, for some space at least, be along with 
one, whose zeal and friendship are so active to Blip* 
port me when 1 am faiuting in the way.’* 

While the inhabitants of Moultrassie-Hall thus 
communicated together upon the purport of Sir 
Jasper Cranboifme’s visit, tliat worthy knight 
greatly excited the surprise of Sir Geoffrey Peve- 
ril, by reporting the manner in which bis embassy 
had been received. 

** 1 took him for a man of other metal,” said Sir 
Gkoffrey ; — ** nay, 1 would have sworn it, had any 
one asked my testimony. But there is no making 
a silken purse out of a sow’s car. 1 have done a 
folly for him that I will never do for another : and 
that is, to think a Presbyterian would fight without 
his preacher’s permisHon. Give them a two hours* 
sermon, and let them howl a psalm to a tune that 
is worse than the cries of a flogged hound, and the 
villains will lay on like tUreshera ; but for a. calm, 
cool, gentleman -like turn upon the sod, hand to 
bund, in a neighbourly way, they have not honour 
enough t<» undertake it. But enough of our crop- 
eared cur of a neighbour. — Sir Jasper, you will 
tarry with us to dine, and see how Dame Mar- 
garet’s kitchen sniokes ; and after dinner I will 
shew you a long-winged falcon fly. She is not 
mine, but the Gmii toss’s, who brought her from 
London on her fist almost the whole way, for ail 
the haste she was in, and left her witli me to keep 
the perch for a season.” 

This match was fsoou arranged, and Damo 81 ar- 
garet overheard the good Knight’s resentmeht 
mutter itself off, w ith those feelings with w hich we 
listen to Uie last growling of the thunder-storm ; 
which, as the black cloud sinks beiieaUi Uie bill, at 
once assures us tliat tliere has been danger, and 
that the peril is over.' She could not, indeed, but 
marvel in her own miud at the sin^lor path of 
reconciliation with his neighbour which hejf hus- 
band liad, with 8f> much confidence, and in the 
actual sincerity of his good-will to Mr Bridgenortb, 
attempted to ofien ; and she blessed God internally 
that it had nut tenuinated in bloodshed. But these 
reflccUons she locked carefully wiUiin her own 
bosom, well knowing that Uiey rerfrred to subjects 
ill which the Knight of the Peak would neither 
permit his sagacity to be called in question, nor 
his will to be controlled. 

The progress of Uie histor)’ haUi hitlierto been 
slow ; but after tliis period so litUe matter worthy 
of mark occurred at Martiiidale, tliat wo must 
hurry over hastily Uie transactions of several 
years. 


. CHAPTER X. 

CltcmhtL Give mo to drink mundfagors, 

ThjTuuy a«r;or tbUgup CU<n>»r». 

Thkef. passed, as we hinted at the oonelurion of 
the last chaptor, four or five years after the period 
we have dilated upon ; the events of whicli scarcely 
require to be discussed, so far aa our present pur- 
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po9e is concerned, in as many lines. The Knight 
and his lady continued to reside at Uieir Castle — 
she, with prudence and with patience, endeavouring 
to repair the damages which tlie Civil Wars had 
inflicted upon their fortune ; and murmuring a 
little when her plans of economy were iiiterruptcMl 
by the liberal hospitality, which was her husbtiiid's 
principal expense, and to which he was attached, 
not only from his own English heartiness of dispi>> 

• sition, but f|om ideas of inaiiittiiniiig the dignity 
I of his ancestry no less remarkable, according to 
' the tradition of their buttery, kitchen, and cellnr, 

I for the fat beeves which they roasted, and the 
j mighty ole which they brewed, Ilian for their ex- 
; tensive estates, and the nuiuber of their retainers. 

The world, however, u)>on the whole, went hap- 
pily and easily with tlie worthy couple. Sir GeoflVey's 
debt to his neighbour Bridgenortli continued; it is 
true, unabated ; but he was the only creditor upon 
the Martindale estate — all otlw r-s* being paid otf. 
It would have been most desirable that this encum- 
brance also sliouM be cleared, and it was the great 
object of Dame Margaret’s economy to elfect the 
discharge ; for although interest was regularly 
settled with Master Wiii-tlic-Fight, the Chesterfluld 
attorney, yet the principal sum, which w'as a hirge 
one, might be called for at an inconvcnietit time. 
The man, too, was gloomy, important, and iuya,tc- 
rious, and always soeiiiod as if ho was thinking upon 
his broken head in tiie cluircliyard of Martindale 
cum Moultrassie. 

Dame Margaret sometimes trans.acted tlie iieccs- 
sai^ business with him in person ; aiul when he 
came to the Gistle on these occasions, she thought 
hhe saw a malicious and disobliging expression in 
ilia manner and countenance. Yet his actu.^l con- 
duct was not only fair, but libcitil ; for iiidulgctice 
was given, in the way of delay of payment, wluoi- 
ever circumstances rendered it necessary to tho 
debtor to require it. It seemed tf> Lady Peverii, 
tiiat die agent, in snch cases, was acting under the 
strict orders of his absent employ or, ooiicurning 
whose welfare she could not help feeling a certain 
anxiety. 

Shortly .after the failure of the singular iiegotia- 
tton for aftainin,.^ peace by combat, which Feveril 
had attempted to o|K!U with Majwr Bridgeiiorth, 
that gentleman left his scat of Moultrussie-llull in 
the care of his old iiou8ekee]ier, and departed, no 
one knew whitner, having in company with him 
Itts daughter Alice and Mrs Deborah Debbitch, 
now formally installed in all the duties of a gover- 
nanfe ; to these was added ttie Reverend Master 
Bofag^raoe. For some time public rumour pcrHist4:d 
in asserting, tliai Major Bridgenortli had only re- 
treated to a distant part of tlie country for a season, 
to aeliteve his supposed purpose f>f marrying Mrs 
Deborah, and of letting the news be cold, and the 
augh of the neighbonrluHid be ended, eix* he brought 
her down as r:»jstress of Muultrassie-llull. This 
rumour died away ; and it was tlien afflnned, that 
he had reamvenl tr> foreign parts, to ensure tlio con- 
tinuance of health in so delicate a constitniion as 
that of little Altec. But when the Major’s drcafl of 
Fo(>ery was remembered, together witli tho still 
deeper antipathies of worthy Master Neheniiah 
Solsgraoe, it was resolved unanimously, tliat no- 
tliing less than w)iat deem a f^r chance 

of ermverting tli*j would Juive induced the 
parties to trust themselves withia GatlioJic domi - 1 


nions. The moat prevailing opinion, was, tliut they 
had gone to Now England, tho refuge then of many 
whom too iutiiiiatu concern with the affairs of tho 
late times, or the desire of enjoying uncontrolled 
freedom of conscience, had induced to emigr.ite 
from Britain. 

Lady Pc vent could not help entertaining a vaguo 
idea, that Bridgeiiorth was not so distant. The 
extreme order in which every tiling was maintained 
at Moultrassic-llall, aeoined — no disparagoiueut to 
the care of Dame Dickens the Itousekeeper, ana ilio 
other persons engaged — to argue, tlut the master’s 
eye was not so very far off, but that its occasional 
inspection might be apprehended. It is true, that 
neitlicr the domestics nor the attorney answered 
any questions respecting the residence of Master 
Bridgenortli; but there was an air of mystery about 
Uiem when interrogated, that seemed to aig;uo moru ; 
than met the car. I 

About flve years after Mast(;r Bridgenortli had { 
left the country, a singular incident took place. | 
Sir Geoffrey was abstuit at the Chesterfleld races, i 
and Lady i^^veril, who was in the habit of walking' | 
around every part of the neighbourhood unattended, 
or only accompanied by EUcsincre, or her little boy, 
had gone down one evening upon a charitable erraiu) 
to a solitary hut, whose inhabitant lay sick of a fever, 
which was supposed to bo infectious. Lady Pevenl 
never allowed apprehensions of this kind to stop 
** devoted charitable deeds ;** but she did not cIioomi 
to expose either her son or her attendant to tlio 
risk which she hei-sclf, in some coiiridence that slio 
knew precautions for escaping the d.ajiger, did not 
hesitate to incur. 

Lady Pcveril had set out at a late hour in tlio 
evening, and the way proved longer than she ex- 
pected — several circumstances also occurred to 
detain her at tho hut of her patient. It was a broad 
autumn nujoulight, when she prepared to return | 
homeward tlirougli tho broken glades and upland | 
which divided her from Uie Castle. This she coiisi- , 
derod as a matter of very little importance, in so | 
quiet and sequestered a country, where the ruud 
lay ehii'fly through her own domains, especially ns ! 
she had a lad about fifteen years old, the son of her 
patient, to escort her on the way. The distance 
was better than tw'o miles, but might be consider- 
ably abridged by passing throuf^h an avenue be- 
longing to the estate of kmultrassie-llall, wliich .s'b** ; 
had avoided as sho came, not from the ridiculoii^i j 
rumours which pronounced it to bo haunted, but | 
because licr liiisbsnd was much displeased when ; 
any attempt was made to render the walLi of the ! 
(Jostle and Hall common to the iiihaintauts of both, j 
'J'he good lady, in consitleratioii, pcriiaps, of exten- 
sive latitude allowed to her in the more important 
concerns of the family, made a point of never inter- 
fering with her husband's wliimsor prejudices ; and 
it is a compromise which wo would heartily reeom- 
niend to all managing matrons of our acquaintance ; 
for it is surprising how much real power will 
cheerfully resigned to Uie fair sex, for the ploasuru 
of being allow*ed to ride one’s hobby in peace and 
quiet. 

Upon tlie present occasion, however, although 
tlm Dobby’s Walk * was within the Inhibited oo- 
luaios of tho Hall, the Lady Peveril determined 
to avail lierself of it, for the purpose of ihortening 
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her road honiei and slie directed her steps accor- 
dingly. But when tlio peasant-boy, her companion, 
who had hitherto followed her, whistling cheerily, 
witli a hedge-bill in his hand, and bis hat on one 
side, perceived that she turned to t&e stile which 
^iitcrod to the Dobby's Walk, he shewed symptoms 
of great fear, and at length, coming to tlio lady’s 
side, petitioned her, in a whimpering tone, — Don’t 
! yo now — don’t ye now, my lady, don’t yc go 
j yondfr.” 

Lady Poveril, observing that his teeth cliattereil 
ill his head, and that his whole fierson exhibited 
great signs of terror, began to recollect the report, 
that the first Squire of MouUrassie, the brewer of 
Chesterfield, who hod bought the estate, and then* 
<hcd of melancholy for kick of something to do, 
(and, as was said, not without suspicions of sui- 
cide«) was supposed to walk in this sequestered 
avenue, accompanied * by a large headless mastiff, 
wliich, when he was alive, was a particular favourite 
of the ex-bitiwer. To have expected any pnjtection 
i from her escort, in the condition to which siiper- 
I stitiouH fear had reduced him, would have been 
i truly a hopeless trust; and Lady Pcveril, who was 
! not apprehensive of any danger, tlutiight tliei'c 
‘ would ho great cruelty in dragging the cowardly 
hoy into a srene which ho regarded with so niucli 
appivhoiision. Sho gave liiiii, thoiX‘fore a silver 
|ii«^cc, and |H‘rmitted him to return. The latu^r 
! hooit seemed even more acceptable iIkhii the first ; 
for ere she could return the pui*se into her pocket 
heard the wooden clogs of her Ixdd convoy in 
• fiili retreat, by the way from wheneo they came. 

Smiting within herself at the foar she esteemed 
so ludicrous, Lady Pcveril ascended th.o stile, and 
was soon hidden from the broad light <if the moon- 
I.v^ains, by the numerous and cnhuiglcd boughs of 
tlie huge elms, whieh, meeting from either side, 
totally overarched the old avenue. The scene was 
caleniared to excite solemn thoughts ; and the dis- 
gliinnior of a light from one of the numerous 
cas«'inent.s in the fmnt of Moultr.assic-Ifali, which 
l.iy :it some tiislanco, was calculated to make them 
e-.en melaneholy. Sho thought of the fate of that 
liiinily — of the deeoased .Mrs llrigdonorth, with 
, w hnm she had ofum w.alkcd in this very aAonue. and 
lio, (hough a woman of no high parts or .aecotn- 
I p!i‘^limcnts, hiid always testified the det'pest respect, 
:*.:id the most earnest gratitude, for such notice as 
y 'to had shewn to her. She thought of her bliglited 
I;'»p€s — her premature death — the despair of hop 
! clf.banished husband — the uncertain fate of their 
erph.an child, fiip whom sho felt, oven at this dis- 
l.anco of time, some touch of a mother's affection. 

lJ|)on such sad subjects her thoughts were 
t.'.med, when, just os she attoitu'd the middle of 
(lie avenuo, tho imperfect and ehe<*kcrcd light 
which found its way tlirriiigli the silvan .archway, 
shcwcfl her Bomethiug whicOi restunbled tho figure 
f>f a man. L.*idy Pevcril paused a inoinent, but 
instantly advanced ; — her bosom, perhaps, gave 
one startled throb, as a debt to the sujKrrstitious 
belief of tlio times, but alio iuatantly repelled the 
I bought of supcniatural apfieamnces. From (hose 
that were merely mortal, slio had noUiitig to fear. 
A marauder on the game was the worst character 
whom she was liKcly to encounter ; and he w'otihl 
ho imre’to hide liiraself from her obwwvatiun. She 
advanecfl, accordingly, steadily ; and, as she did 
60 , Itad the satisfaetion to observe,, tliat tlio figure. 
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as she expected, gave place to her, and glided awa> j 
amongst the ti-ees on the left-hand side of the i 
avenue. As she passed tho spot on which the j 
form had been so lately visible, and bethought 
herself that this wanderer of the night, might, ’ 
nay, must, bo in her vicinity, her resolution could j 
not prevent her mending lier pace, and tliat w'itli | 
so little precaution, that, stumbling over die limb : 
of a tree, which, twisted off l)y a late tempest, i 
still lay in the avenue, she fell, and, as she fcdl, ‘ 
screamed aloud. A strong hand in a moment ; 
afterwards, added to her fears by assisting her to ^ 
rise, and a voice, to whose accents she was not a j 
stranger, though they had been long unheard, said, ; 
Is it not you, Lady Pevcril V* i 

“ It is I,” saitl slie, commanding her astoiiiHli- | 
iiient arid fear ; ‘^aml if my ear deceive me not, I ; 
speak to Master Bridgenorth.” I 

•• I was that man,” said he, “ while oppression left j 
incaitamo.” ; 

He spoke nothing more, but continued to walk | 
beside her for a minute or two in silence. She felt 
her situation emb:irrassiiig ; and, to divest it of tliat 
feeling, as well as out of real interest in tho ques' 
tion, slie .asked him, “ How her god-daughter Alice \ 
now was?” [ 

“Of god-daughter, madam,” answered Major ; 

Bridgenorth, “ J know nothing ; that being one of ; 
the names which haV j been introduced, to tlio cor- | 
niption and pollution of God’s ordinances. The 
infant who owed to your ladyship (so called) her 
t'seupo from disease and death, is a healthy and ; 
thriving girl, as I am given to understand by those I 
in whose cliargc she is lodged, for I have not lately 
seen her. And it is even the recollection of these ’ 
passages, which in a manner impelled me, alarmed ■ 

also by ytuir fail, to offer myself to you at this 
time and mode, which in other respect i is no way 
consistent with my present safety.” 

•• With your safety. Master Bridgenorth 1” Kiid 
the Lady Peveril; “surely, I could never liavo 
thought that it was in danger 1” 

“ You have some news, tlien, yet to learn, 
madam,” said .Major Bridgenorth ; “ but you will 
h«-ar, in the oourso of to-morrow, rbasqns why 7 
dare not appear opiMily in the neighbourhood of 
my own j»ro|»erty, and whorefore there is small ' 
judgment in committing the knowledge of my pre- 
sent n»sideiiceto anyone connected wiili Martinduie 
Castle.” 

“ Master BriilgenorUi,” said tlie lady, “ you were 
in fonner lime's prudent and cautious — I hope you 
have hcoii misled hy no hasty iinprefc^-ion — by no 

nish scheme — I hope ’’ 

“ Pardon my interrupting you, inad,iin,” s..id 
Bridgenorth. “ I have iud«,M'd l>een chaiigril — .ay, 
my very heart wiibiii me luth been changod. In . 
the times to which yiuir l.■>^ly.-hip (s<» called) thinkfl ; 
proper to ndcr, 1 was a man of this worUl — bestow- ! 
iiig on it all my ilioughts — -all my actions, savo | 
fonnal oh«icrvamn's — little deeming \ritat ww tho j 
duty of a Christian mati. and h«»w far lii^ vlf’Cionial * 
ought to extend — even unto his giving all as If he | 
gave nothing. Hence I thought chieily on carnal ( 
thiii'^— on the adding of fu l.l U> field, and wealth i 
to wvalth — of halmu ing between party and party ; 
— securing a friend here, without losing a friend ! 

But I leaven htnoto me for my a^tasy, tlio j 

rather that I abused tli<» name of xeligion, as a ! 
self-seeker, and a mo'^t blinded and carnal will- j 
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M^ui*!shipper — But I thank Him who hath at length 
hroiight me out of Egypt.’* 

In our <lay — although we have many instances 
of enthusiasm among us — we might still suspect 
one who avowed it thus suddenly and broadly, of 
j hypocrisy, or of insanity ; but, 'according to the 
' fasliion of the times, such opinions as those which 
' Bridgenorth expressed, were o]>cnly pleaded, as the 
! ruling motives of men’s actions. The sagacious 
: Vane — the brave and skilful Harrison — were men 
who acted avow'cdly under the iiifliiciice of such. 
Lady Peveril, therefore, was inoni grieved than 
BiU'prised at the language she heard Major Bridge- 
north use, and reasonably concluded, that the society 
and circumstances in which he might lately have 
been engaged, had blown into a ilainc the spark uf 
eccentricity wliich always sniouldere<l in his bosom. 
This was ' the more pn)bable, coii'^idcring that he 
was melancholy by constitution and descent — that 
be had been unforrumitc in several particulars — 
and that no passion is more easily nursed by iiiiiul- 
gcncc, than the species of enthusiasm of which he 
now shewed tokens. She therefore answered him 
by calmly hoping, ** That the expression of liis sen- 
timents liad not involved him in suspicion or in j 
danger.'** | 

“In suspicion, madam !'* answered the -Major ; - , 
*^for I cannot forbear giving to you, such is the 
strength of habit, one of those idle titles by which ] 
we poor potsherds are wont, in our pride, u* dono- } 
minate each other — I walk not only in suspicion, : 
but in that degree of danger, that, were your bus- | 
band to meet me at this instant — me, a native . 
Englishman, treading on my own lands — I have 
no doubt ho would do his bc^st to offer me to the j 
Moloch of Roman superstition, who now r.ages 
abroad for victims among God’s people.*’ 

^ You surprise rue by your huignaL'c, Maj»»r . 
Bridgenorth,” said the lady, who now felt rather 
anxious to be relieved from hi.5 company, and w’iih • 


I went forth an exile from the home of niy laihurs, 
a deprived and desolate man — a baffled, and beaten, 
and dishonoured man. But who shall find out the 
ways of Providence I Such were the means by 
I which I was chosen forth as a champion for the 
tinith — holding my life as nothing, if thereby that 
may be advanced. But this was not what 1 wished 
to speak of. 'J’hou hast saved the earthly life of 
my child — let me save the eternal welfare of 
yours.** 

Lady Peveril was silent. They were now ap- 
prr>aching the point where the avenue terminated 
in a coiniiuinioatioii with a public road, or mther 
pathwray, running through .on unenclosed common 
ticM ; this the lady had to prosecute for a little 
way, until a turn uf the path gave her admittance 
into the Park of Martiiulale. She now felt sin- 
cerity anxious to be in the open mtiunshino, and 
avoided reply to Bridgenorth* that she might make 
the more lutHte. Rut as they n^ached the junction 
of the avenue and the public road, he hiid his 
hand on her arm, and commandod rather than re- 
quested her to stop. Slie obeyed. He poiiiti^l to 
a huge oak, of the largest size, which grow on 
the summit of a knoll in the* open ground which 
terminated the avenue, and was exactly so placed i 
a.s to servo for a tennination to the vi.sta. The 
moon.sliinc wiilinut the avenue w'a.s so strong, Uiat, 
amidst tlic floiMl of light which it pounHl on the 
Venerable tree, they could easily di.sciiver, from the ] 
shattered state of the boughs on one side, that it | 
had suffered damage from lightning. Ri^nieniber ' 
you,” he said, “when wc last l<H»kcd togt'thcr on j 
that tree t 1 had ridden from London, and brought j 
with ino a protection from the committee lor your | 
liusliand ; ami as 1 |Kiiy«ed the spfd — hero on lids ; 
spot where w'e now stand, you stood with my lost 
Alice — two — the last two of my beloved infants 
gam boiled Ik fore you. I lea)>cd from iny horse — ' 
to her 1 was a husband — to thore a father — to ; 


that purpose walked on somewhat ha.stily. He 
mended Lis pace, however, and kept close by her 
side. 

“ Knowyyon not,” aai*! he, that .Satan hath c.iiii* 
down upjfifcarth ‘th great wratli, bccau-.c iii.-> time 
is ahtH^I^^Tbe next heir to the crown i.s an avowed 
X^lpisl; and who dare assert, save .sycoph.ants and 
time-eerverfl, that he who wears it is not equally 
ready to stoop tc^me, were Be not kept in awe by 
a lew noble spirits in the Coniinon.s’ IIouac ? Yon 
believe not this — yet in my solitary and iniduight 
walks, when I tliought on your kindness to the dead 
and to tlie living, it was, my prayer that f might 
have tlto means granted to w urn you — and lo ! 
Heaven bath heard me.” 


>ou a wrlcmiie and re%€*rcd pmtector — What am 
I now to any one V* He pressed hi^i band on hia 
brow, and groaned in agony of spirit. 

It was not in the Lady Peveril'.s nature to lirar j 
^o^row without an attempt at consrdation. “ Ma.st4 r 
Bridgenorth,” she said, “ I blame no iiian*;^ creed, ' 
while I believe and follow my own; and I rejoice ; 
that ill yours you have sought Cfuisolatioii for tem- 
pf^ral aftlietioii.s. But dors not every Christian , 
cree d teach us alike, tliat affiietiun should soften ; 
our heart ?” 

“Ay, woman,” .said Bridgenorth, sternly, “as 
the lightning which shattered yonder o:ik hath • 
softi'iied its trunk. No; the st'ared wood is the 
litter for the use of the workmen — the hardened 


“Major Bridgenorth,” said Lady Peveril, “you ami the dried-up heart is that which can licat bear 
were wont to be moderate in tlic.se sentiments — j the ta.sk inijK/sed by tliews dismal times. God and i 
comparatively moderate, at least, and to love your man will no teuger endure the unbridled profligacy j 
own religion, without hating tiiat of ollter.'?.*’ of the di.*-sfdute — the scoffing of the profaiio — tlio • 

“ Wliat I wa» while in the gall of bitterness and contempt of the divine Iaw.s — the infraction f 


in the bond of iniquity, it rignifics not to recall,” , human rights. The tinios demand righters and | 
answered ho. “ I was then like to Gallio, who ; avengers, and there will be no want of them.” I 
cared ft ;r none of these things. I doted on creature- ' “ J deny not the cxistirnce of much evil,” said 

comforts — I clung to worldly honour and repute j Lady Peveril, coinjxdling herself to answer, and 
— my thoagliu were earthward— those 1 turned } lK.*ginriiiig at the same time to walk fiirwunJ ; “and 
to Heaven were cold, formal, pl’ansaical tncdit.v fnirn hearsay, though not, I timnk Heaven, from 
tions— I brought aottuo;;; ti tbn altar save straw j ob8c*r\ation, 1 am con vinc.ed of tlw wild debauchery 
and stubble. Heaven saw netrd to chasti.so me in j of the times. But let us trust it may bo corrected 
loro — 1 was .strip(»ed of all Uiai 1 clung to on without such violent reinc<lles as you hint at. I^rely 
oartli — my worldly honour was tom from me — P ; the ruin of a second civil war*— though 1 trust your 
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thuiights go not that omJful length -were at best ! 
a ih'ftper.ite alternative.*’ 

** Sharp, but sure,” replied Bridgenortb. " The 
blood of the Paschal lanib chased away the destroy- 
ing angel — tlie sacriAces oAerod on the threshing- 
floor of Arannah, stayed the pestilence. Fire and 
sword are severe remedies, but they purge and 
purify.” 

Alas ! Major Brhlgenorth,” said the lady, " wise 
and^piodorate in yonr youth, can you have adopted 
in your advanced life tlio thoughts and language of 
those whom you yonrsedf beheld drive themselves 
and the nation the brink of ruin I” I 

" I know not what I then was — you know not j 
what I nf)w am,” he replied, and suddenly broke I 
off ; for they even then came forth into the open j 
light, and it seemed as if, feeling himself under the i 
lady’s eye, ho was disposed to soften his tone and ! 
his language. ’ 

At the Arst distinct view wliieh $'hc had of his | 
person, she was aware that he was armed with a 
siiort sword, a poniard, and pistols at his belt — j 
precautions very unusual for a man who f»)rraerly j 
had seldom, and only on days of eerenioiiy, car- 
ried a walking rapier, though such was the habitual i 
and constant pnicticc of goiiTleiiion of his station 
in life. There eecined also soinething of more stern , 
detomiinatioii than usual in his air, wliieli indeed 
had always been rather sullen than aifablc ; and , 
ere she could repress the si'iitimeiit, she could not : 
lielp saying, “ Master Bridgciiorth, you arc indeed ^ 
eiiangcd.” I 

You see but the outward man,” lie replied ; 

** tile change witliin is yet deeper. But it was not ’ 
of myself that F desired to talk — I have already | 
said, that .is you liave presiTvcd my eliild from the ! 
tiarknoss of tlie grave, I would willingly preserve | 
yours from that more utter darkiK'vs, whieli, F fear. 
Lath involved the path and w'nlks of his father.” ' 
“ J must not hejir tliis of Sir GeofJrcy,” Kiid the 
Lady Peveril; “ 1 mu'*t bid you farewell for the 
])reficnt ; and when wo again meet at .1 more siiit- 
ahlc time, I will at least listen to your advice con- 
ecniing Julian, although 1 sh(>uld not perhaps 
mHiiietoit." 

“ That more suitable time may never come,” 
replied Bridgenortb. “ Time wanes, eternity draws 
nigh. lleiu'kcn ! It is said b> be your purpose to 
send tho young Jiili.iii to be bred up in yonder 
bloody island, under the hand of your kiiiswunmii, 
that cruel murderess, hy wliom was done to death 
a man n\oi*o worthy of vital existence than any that 
she can boost among her vaunted aii<?estry. These 
are cuirciit lidingH — Are they true J” 

“ I do not blame you. Master J3ridgcin«rfh, A)r 
thie.kiiig harshly of my «H>U8in of Derby,” .sjiid I.ady 
Pcveril; “nor do 1 altogether viixlicatc ilio ra-Ii 
action of which she hatli been guilty. Novortlie- 
less, in her hahitition, it is iny husband's opinion 
and my own, tliat Julian may be trnined in the 
itudies and accomplishments becoming his rank, 
along witli the young Earl of Derby.” 

“ Under the cui*se of God, and the Mwaiing of 
the PoyM* of Rome,” said Bridgcnortli. “ Yon, lady, 
so quick-sighted in matters of earthly pnidi-ncu, are 
you blind to the gigantic pace at wliieh Uomc is 
moving to legain this country, once the richest gem i 
ii» her usurped tiara F The old are seduced by gold | 
— the youtli by pleasure — tho weak hy fl.ittery — | 
cowards by fear— and tlie courageous by ambiiion. | 


A thousand baits for each tasUt, and each bait con- 
cealing the same deadly hook.’” 

“ 1 am well aware, Master Bridgenortb,” said 
Lady Peveril, “ that my kinsw*oraan is a Catholic;’ 
but her son is educated in the Church of England's 
principles, agreeably to tlie command of her de- 
ct^ased husband.” 

“ Is it likely,” answered Bridgenortb, “ tliat shoi 
who fears not shedding the blood of the righteous, 
wiietlier on the Add or scafibld, will regard the 
sanction of her promise when her religion bids her 
break it I Or, if she docs, what sliall your son be 
the Ijelter, if lie remain in the mire of his father I 
What are your Ejiiscopal tenets hut mere Popery ? 
save that yc have chosen a temporal tyraut for 
your Pope, and substitute a mangled mass in Eng- 
lisli fur that whicli your predecessors pronounc^ 
in Latin. — But why speak 1 of these things to one 
w'lio hath eara, indeed, and eyes, yet cannot see, 
listen to, or understand what is alone wortl^ to 
be liearil, seen, and known ? Pity that what hath 
been wrought so fair and exquisite in form and 
disposition, should be yet blind, deaf, and ignorant, 
like the things which perish !” 

“ We shall not agree on these subjects, Master 
Bridgc nortli,” said the Lady, anxious still to escape 
from this strange conference, though scarce knowing 
what to apprehend ; “ once more, 1 must bid you 
f;irt‘wdl.” 

“ Stay yet an instant,” he said, again laying his 
hand on iar arm ; “ I would stop youif 1 saw you 
rushing on the brink of an actual precipice — let 
nn? prevent you from a danger still greater. How 
shall 1 work upon yonr unlielieving mind I Shall 
J tell you that the debt of bloodshed yet remains 
a debt to be paid by the bloody house of Derby I 
Aiul wilt thou send tfiy son to be among those from 
wlioin it shall be exacted I” 

“You wish to aiaiiii me in vain, Master Bridge- 
north,” answfi’cd the lady ; “ what penalty can be 
exacted from the Countess, for an action wdiich I 
have already called a rash one, has been long since 
tevied.” 

“ You deceive yourself,” rctortcij he| sternly. 
“ Think you a paltry sum of money, gp^ to be 
wasted on the debaucheries of Charles, otto atone 
for the death of such a mau as Christian — a man 
precious alike to heaven and to earth I Not on 
such terms is theblixidof the rigli. "jus to be poured 
forth ! Every hour’s delay is numbered down as 
adding iiiteivst to tho grievous debt, which will 0110 
day bt» requiivd fnnn that blood thiii-ty woman.” 

At this nii>in»‘nt the di^t:lnt tread of horses was 
hoard on tho road oil which they held tJiis singular 
dlilogiie. Briilgonorth listonetl a moment, and ilicn 
said, “ Forget that you li.ive seen mo — name not 
my name to yonr nc.*u:cjst or dearest — lock my 
counsel in your breast — pi*oAt by if, and it stiail 
ho well willi* you.” 

So saying, ho turned from licr, and plunging 
through "a gap in tlio fenoo, regained the cover of 
his own wootl, ahmg which tlie patli still led. 

The noise of horses advancing at lull trot, now 
came nearer ; and L.idy Peveril was aware of 
several ridera, whose forms rose indistinctly on 
the summit of the ri.^^ing ground behind her. She 
bee.ime also visible to lliem ; and one or two of the 


1 T have n»iirc<l that tl’.is U a deviation from the 

trt.th—C'liurloife, CoimitiM of Pvrby, wan a Xlugoeuot. 
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ton;rno»i iiukIc towards her at iucreasetl speed, 
ehaDctiiruii; her as they advanced witli the cry of 
“ Stand !' Wlio goes tiiere !’* Tlie forem^ust who 
came up, however, exclaimed, “ Morey on us, if 
it be'iitft niy lady !” and Lady Pcvoril, at the same 
moment, recognized one of her own servants. Her • 
husband ru<lo up immediately afterwards, with, 

*•' How now, Daiiio l^largaret 1* What makes you 
abroatl so far from home and at an hour so late T* 
Laiiy Peveril mentioned her at the cottage, 
but dill not think it necessary to Kiy aii^Itt t>f 
liaving seen Major Bridgonortii ; afraid, it may 
be, tliat licr Imsbaiid might bo displeased witli 
that incident. 

Charity is a fine thing and a fair,” aiiswennl 
.5Ir Geoffrey; ‘^but I iiiust tell }ou, you do ill, ■ 
dame, to wander about the country like a quack- : 
. salvor, at the call of every old woman wlio has a ' 
colio-fit ; and at this time of night es[iecia11y, and 
when the land is so unsettled {k .sides.’* 

‘‘I am sorry to hear that it is so,** faid the 
lady. ** I had heard no .such iiows."' 

“ Ncw.s r* repeated Sir Geoffrey ; why, hero 
has a new plot broken out among the lloundheads, 
worse than Venner’s by a butt*.» length and who 
should bo so deep in it as our old neighbour Ilridgc- 
north I There is .•^arch for him every where; and 
I promise you, if he is found, he is like to pay old 

** Then I am sure, I trust lie will not Lo found,** 
said Lady Peveril. 

‘^Do you sof‘* replied Sir OeofiVoy. Now I. 
on my part, hope that he will; and it shall nut bo 
my fault if he be mn ; for hich effect I w ill pre- 
sently ride down to Moultr:is-ie, and inuku sirif*! 
search, according to my duty ; tlicre shall iieitlu'r 
rebel nor traitor earth so near Martindulc Ca-stle, 
tliat I will assure them, i:\nd you, my lady, be 
pleased for once to disptm'-^o w'ith a pillion, and get 
up, 'as you have done before, behind Satuiders, who 
sliall convey you safe home/’ 

The lady obeyed in silence ; indeed, she did not 
dare to trust her voice in an .attempt to reply, so 
much was she disconcerted witli the intelligence 
she had jtist hear L 

She rode behind the grotun t<i tiu* Castle, where 
i she awaited in great anxiety the return of her hus- 
I band. He came back at length ; but, to her great 
I relief, witlioiit^iy pri.soncr. He tlnm exphuned 
more fully tlran liis h.aste had before permit tol, 
that an e.Npress had coir.o down to ClicsterHeld, 
witli new*s fivnn Court of a purposed insurrection 
amoQg^ the old Commonwealth men, especially 
tliose who had served in the army ; and that 
Bridgenortli, baid to l>o lurking in Derby.shm‘, 
was QOO'of tlio principal con.spiratorH. 

After some time, this repoi*t of a coiifepiracy 
.^^'^cnied to die away like many others of that jieriod. 
The wamnta v'cro recalled, but nothing inoro was 
orlicard of Major Hridgenorth ; altliough it 
, is probable he might fudedy enough have hlif^wn 
l.ItKKfdf as openly as many did who ley niukr the 
1 r!reumstancos of suspicion. “ 

About this time also. Lady Peveril, with many 
, took a temporary leave of her son Julian, 

; who was setit, as had long bet' ti intended, fur tlm 
I purpose f J sluirifig the edueavion of the young 

I ' llic cfri. irwiunvetltm of flu itoabnptkftii uihI Flflli 
j * fee# Jnoto 1* . /'ft f«cii/|0fn 


Earl ofo^Bcrby. AUhongh the bodmg words of 
Bridgonortii sometimes occurred to Lady Peverirs 
mind, she did not suffer tliom to weigh with her 
' iu opposition to the advantages which tlie patro- 
nage of the Countess of Derby secured to her son. i 

Tlie plan seemed to be in every respect success- ! 
ful ; and when, from time to time, Julian visited | 
I the house of his fatiier, Lady Peveril had tlu 
I satisfaction to see him, on every occasion, improved 
I iu person and in manner, as well as ardent iu Uio 
I pursuit of more solid acquirements, lu process of 
I time, he became a gallant and a •cumplihhed youth, 
and travelled for some time upon the continent with 
I tlie young Karl. This was tho inure especially 
necessary for the enlarging of tlieir acqiiainUun'o 
! with the world ; because the Countess had never 
: .appeared in London, or at the Court of King 
' Charles, since her flight to the Isle of Man in lOiiO ; 

’ but had resided in solitary and aristocratic skite, 
alternately on her estates iu Kngland and in tliat 
island. 

This h.ad given to the education of Loth the 
young men, otherwise as iwcelient as the best 
• teachers could rcMidcr it, something of a narrow 
aiitl re.<»trieted chameter ; but though the disposi- 
tion of (lie young Karl w.as lighter and more volatile 
' than iluit of Julian, both the one and tiic other hail 
profited, ill a considerable degree, by the opportu- 
' iiirics afforded them, it was Lady Derby’s .•strict 
injunction to her son, now ri'liirning from the con- 
tinent, that he should not appear ut tlie Court of 
C harles. But having been l«>r some time of age, 
he ditl not think it abbolut^ ly iieoes.'^ary to obey her 
ill tills particular; and had rertiuiiied for ^>Ollle time 
in London, p>artaking the ploiisuros of the gav 
Court there, with all the ardour r>f a young mail 
bred up ill comparative tK^elusioii. 

Ill order to reconcile thu Counti'S.q to this trail;}' 

' gres.sion of her .authority, (for he coiitiimed to 
' eutcrtiiin for her tiio profound re.spect in which he 
had been edueab'd,) Lord Derby agreed to make 
a long Mfjourii with her iu her favourite island, 
which lie abandoned .almost viilirely to her inauage' 
meiit. 

Julian Peveril liad s|>ciit at Martindalu CaNtk* a 
good deal of the time which his friend had be- 
htowed in London ; and at tho periovl to which, 
passing over many year*!, our story has arrived, as 
it were, prr «ci/tNi//, they were both living as the 
I Cuunteas’s guests, in the Castle <»f Kitshin, in Hit; 

' venerable kingdom of Man. 


CHAPTER XI 

.Mon.i — Sor.j; hid hom w!..-! mafa the in.siti. 

t'oIXIXN. 

Tiik Isle of Man, in the uiiddlo of tho seven- 
teenth century, was very different, aa a place of 
residence, fta>in what it is now. Men had not then 
di.sf!overed ite merit as a pkaco of occaeional refuge 
from tho Mtorms of life, and tho society t»> bo there 
met with w;i» of a very uuifoi-m tenor. Thor*? w'eix* 
no i-niart fellow's, whom foi*tuno JkuI tumbled frutii 
thu seat of their barouchdi-— no plueked pigeons, 
orwinginl rooks — no disappointod speculators — 
no milled miners — in sltort, i»o ono worth lafking 
to. Tho Hcrtvety of tlie tslaud was limited to tint 
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i rmtm-tf tlioinselveii,aii<ia tttw iiibichiiiitit, whu lived situ fiiuU it pleasuro. 1 jdiall not intorfere, unleha ( 
I by contraband trade. The amufleincnts were rare she hold a high court of justice again. 1 cannot 
I and monotonous, and the mercurial young Earl \vas alford to pay another fine to my brother. King 
I Hooii heai-tily tired of his dominions. The islanders Charles — But 1 forgot — this is a sore point with 
i .Also, become too wiso for happiness, had lost relish you.” 

I for tho harmless and somewhat childish sports in ** With tlie Countess, at least,” replied Julian ; 

I which their simple ancestors had indiiilgcd them- " and T wonder you will speak of it.” 

I selves. May was no longer ushered in by Uic Why, I bear no malice against tlie poor man’s 
. imaginary contest between tlie Queen of returning memory any more tlian yourself, though 1 have 
I wintgy and advancing spring; the listenei*s no longer not the same reasons fur holding it in veneration,” 

I Bynipatliiased with the lively music of the foiloivers replied tlie Earl of Derby ; <^and yet 1 have somo 
■ of the one, or the discordant sounds with whieli tlie respect for it too. I remember their bringing him 
' otlier asserted a rooro noisy claim to attention, out to die — It was the first holiday I ever had in 
. Christmas, too, closed, and tlio steeples no longer my life, and I heartily wish it had been on some 
jangled forth a dissonant ]ieal. The wren, to seek other account.” 

for which useil to be the sport dtslieatcd to the 1 would rather hear you speak of any tiling | 
> holy tide, was left uiipursued and unslain. Party else, tiiy lord,” said Julian! j 

‘spirit had eoiiie among those simple ])eople, and Wliy, there it goes,” answered the Earl ; ^ 
. destroyed their good-humour, while it left them wheuever 1 talk of any thing that puts you on ' 
, their ignorance. Eveu the races, a sport generally your mettle, and warms your blood, that runs as 
iuterestiiig to people of all ranks, wore no longer cold as a iiiernian’s — to use a simile of this happy 
, iierfurined, because they were no longer interesting, islantl — hey pas^s ! you press me to change tho 
' The gentlemen were divided by feuds hitherto uii- subject. — Well, what shall we talk of! — O Julian, 

; known, and each seemed Ut hold it scorn to be if you had not gone down to earth yourself among 
pleased with the same diversions that amused those the castles and caverns of Derbyshire, wo should 
4if the opposite faction. The hearts of both parties have liad ciiougli of delicious topics — tlie play 
revoltcxl from tho recdlicction of fnivner days, whcMi houses, Julian — Both tho King’s house and the 
all was peace among tlicin, when the Earl of Derby, i Duke’s — Louis’s establishment is a jest to them ; 
now slaughtei'cd, used to bestow the prize, and i — and the Ring in the Park, wliich beats tlie Corse 
. (Christian, since so vindictively executed, started ; at Naples — and the beauties, who beat tlie whole 
liorHi*s to add to tlie aiiiu.scineut. * | world 1” 


Julian was seated in the deep reco-ss which led | 
to a latticed wdiidow of the old Ciustlo ; and, with i 
his arms crossed, and an air of profound coiitempla- | 
lion, was surveying tlio long perspective of ocean, { 
which rolled its successive waves up to the foot of : 
tlie rock on which tho.ancieiit pile is founded. The 
Earl was siifleriiig under the infliction of ennui — 
now looking into a vohiitie of Homer — now wins- I 
tling — now swinging on his chair — now traversing 
tho room — til), at length, his attention beeaiiio 
swallowed up iu admiration of the tranquillity of 
his companion. 

King of Men !” he said, repeating the favourite 
epithet by which Homer descrilies Agameinnoii, — 

[ trust, for the old Greek’s sake, he liad a merrier 
oHicc than being King of Man — Most philosophical 
.Julian, will nothing rouse thee — not even a had 
pull on my own niyal dignity 1” 

** I wish you would be a littlo more tlic King in 
Man,” said Julian, starting from his reverie, ** ami 
then you would find more amusement in )our do- 
minions.” 

‘flfWhat ! dethrone that royal Semiramis my ino- 
I thcr,” said the young lord, **w*ho ha.s as much 
pleasure in playing Queen as if she were a real | 
Soveraigii { — 1 wonder you can civo luo such 1 
counsel.” ( 

Your mother, as you well know, my dear i 
Derby, would be delighted, did you take any inte- 
rest iu the atfairo of the island.” ! 

** Ay, truly, slio would permit me to be King ; i 
: but sho would choose to remain Viceroy over me. j 
j Why, she would only gaiii^ a subject the more, by i 
' my converting my spare time, which is so very ! 
' vii(}iablo to 1110 , to the cares of royalty. No, no, 

. Julian, she tliinks it power, to direct all tlie atfairs ! 



I' Hco Note G. Popitlav PasUmei in tht iOe i^Man. 


1 am very willing to hear you speak on the 
subject, itiy lord,” answered Julian ; “ tho less 1 
have seen of tho London world myself, the inor4 
1 am likely to be amused by your account of it.” 

“ Ay, my friend — but where to begin ! — with 
the wit of Buckingham, and Sedlcy, and Ethercgt', 
or with the grace of Harry Jermyn — the courtesy 
of the Duke of Monmouth, or w'ith tlic loveliness «jf 
La Bello Hamillon — of the Duchess of Uichmond 

— of Lady , the person of Roxalaiia, Uie smart 

humour of Mrs Nelly ” 

** Or what say you to tlie bewitching sorceries of 
Lady Cynthia f*’ Ueinaiidcd his companion. 

** Fiiith, 1 would have kept tliese to myself,” said 
tho bkirl, ^ to follow your prudtMit example. But 
Miice you ask me, I fairly own I cannot tell what 
to say of them ; only I tliink of iheiii twenty tinu-.s 
as often as all the beauties I liave^yokeii of. And 
yet she is neither tlie twentieth part so beautifui 
os the plainest of tlicse G>urt beauties, nor so witt,/ 
ns tlio dullest 1 have named, nor so modish — that 
is the great matter — as the most obscui'e. 1 can- 
iioi tell what makes me dole on her, except that sho 
is .AS capricious as her whole sex put together.” 

That J should tliink a small recotiiiiioiulation,” 
answered his coinpaiiioii. 

“ Small, do you Icriii it,” replied the Earl, and 
write yourself a brotlicr of the aiigde ! W hy, u Inch 
like you best I to pull a dead strain on a iiiiscrablo 
gudgeon, which you draw ashore by main force, as 
the fellows here tow in their fishing-boats — or-*- 
lively salmon, that makes your road crack 
your lino whistle — plays you ten itoir, 

chievous pranks — wearies your ho lOr^ I pn^ 
hoi>cs qnd foal’s — and is only lai**®“>J*®™S 
Imiik, niter you hare tlicwn the *>“ ^looked w 

diitpluy of skill, jKitienco, auJd.M_ene wiU^— 

see you have a mind to go on * good oak 

own old fiisliioii* Off laced la ono com* 

.each of trost on m 
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ji-rlJii ; — Uvply Ovjioin-s Jicare m tlio solwr tJiirinj? the sixtfenth century, as wus evitlont from 
w'au*i*s of the* of Man ; — faith, in London you | the huge stone-work of its windows, which scarce 
v il! catch few, the bait glistens a little. But •' left nxim for light to |)ass through, as well as from 

you arc* gf)ing ? - well, good luck to you. I will [two or three heavy buttresses, which projected 
take to ilie barge ; — the isoa and wind ;mt less \ from the front of the house, and exhibited on their 


inconstant than the tide you liavo embarked on.’’ 

“ You have k'ariiod to say all these smart thiugs 
in T.ondon, my lord,” answered Julian ; ** but wo 
shall have you a penitent for them, if Lady (.’ynthia 
bo <.f my mind. Adieu, and pleasure till wo moot.” 

The young men parted accordingly ; and while 
the Karl betook him to his ploa^ruro voyage, Julian, 
ns his friend had prophesied, :f«sumed the dn^ss of 


; surface little niches for images. These lind boon 
earefully desti'oyed, and pots of flowers were placed 
ill the niches in tlieir steail, besides their being 
oniainctitcd by creeping plants of various kinds, 
fancifully twined around them, 'llie garden, was 
also in good order ; and though the siiot was ex- 
tremely solitary, there was alxuit it altogether an 
air of comfort, accommodation, and even elegance, 


one who means to amuse himself with angling. ; by no means geuerally characteristic of the liabita* 
The hat and feather won? exchanged for a cap of ; tions of the island at tho time. 


gray cloth ; the deeply-Uicod cloak and diHihlet for 
a simple jacket of the same colour, with hftsc con- 
forming; and Btially, with ro<l in liand,aiid pannier 
at his back, mounted upon a handsome Manx ]Mmy, 
young Peveril rode briskly over the country which 
divided him from one of those beautiful streams, 
that descend to flu* sea from tin? Kirk-Merlagh 
moimtains. 

Having reached the spot where lio nieunt to 
commence lii?i day's sport, Julian let his little steed 
g:*a7.e, which, accii>iomod to the situation, tollowed 
him like a doi?; and now' and then, wdien tired of 
picking herbage in tho valley through which tho 
"tream winded, came near her master's side, and, 
as if she had Iweii a curious amateur of the sport, 
"azed on the tDuits as Julian brought them stnig- 
:.iing to the sUoro. But Fairy’s ina.-ter shewed, 4>ii 


With much circumspection, Julian Peveril ap- 
proached the low Gotliic porch, which defended the 
entrance of the mansion from tiie tempests incident 
to its situation, and was, like the buttresses, overrun 
with i \7 and other creeping plants. An iron ring, 
contrived so as when drawn up and down to intiie 
against thr bar of notched iron through which it 
was suspei.dod, served tho purpose of a knocker ; 
and to this he applied hini«ioff, though with the 
greatest prccautiuii. 

He received no answer for some time, and iiidex‘<l 
it s(H?medaA if the house was totally tminhabited; 
when, at length, his inipatiencn getting the upper 
luintl, he tried to open the door, and, as it was only 
upon tho latch, very easily succeeded. Ho passeil 
through a little low-arehcd hall, tho upper end of 
wdiich was occupied by a staircase, and turning to 


that day, little of tho patience of a iv.*!! angler, and * the left, op.»iied Uto door of a suiimier parlour, wains' 
* lao Walton’s reixuniiiviulation, c«»tod with black oak, and very simply ftiriiiHlied witJi 


took no liced to old Isji; 
to fi.sh the stivams inch by inch. He cho«c, indix>d. 
with an angler’s eye, the inost promising casts, 
where tho fttream bnike spurkliug over a stone, 
affording the wonted shelter to a trout ; or where, 
gliding away from a rippling curre nt to a still ed.h. 
it streamed under the projecting hank, or dashed 
from the pool of some low cascade. By this judi- 
?ious sr-k*ctit>ii of .spots wheretm to employ his art, 
ihc ,-p^rt-‘rf!.an s hasket was »<jon .sutticiently hea' v, 
to shew that his occupation was not a mere pre- 
text; and no soon as this was the case, he walked 
briskly up the glen, < ly in.'ikiiig a cast from time 
to time, in cav<» of hi.s Sicing observed from any of 
the neigbbouringjieights. 

It was a littl^ green and nx'ky valley through 
which the brook strayed, very lonely, although the 


:>tight track of an unformed road showed tliat it was ' right hand rested on Uie hilt of his sword ; and in 

? r 1 *1...* r* ! u.. 1.^01 » 41... 


occasionally traversed, and that it wa.s not altogether 
void of iiihaldtants. As Peveril advanc(?d still far- 
tl:er, the right bank reached ti> some distam.'*; from 
tho stream, leaving a piecse of incad<iw ground, the 
lower part of which, lieing cb»se to the brook, was 
entirely covered with rich hcrl.igc, being poAsibly 
CA'casionally irrigated by its overHow. Tho higher 
part of tlie level ground afforded a stance for an 
old hoiiH?, of a «i*';;ular etnictm-e, with a terraced 
and a cultivated field or two beside it. In 
I time*, a Dasnsh or ^Jorw'cgian faatncHS had 
I called the Black Fort, from the colour 

tf'Arv '* r which, rising Isdiind the 

' who WiT ^ ^«w“***i*‘y valley, 


the left he held a Hinall Bible, bearing the inscrip* 
tion, ** In hoe tiynoJ*^ The countenance was of u 
light complexion, with fair and almost cfiemiAte 
blue eyes, and an oval fonn of face — one of those 
physiognomies, to which, though not otherwitie un- 
pleasiiig, we naturally attach the idea of melancholy 
and of misfortune.' Apparently it wa-s well known 
to Julian Peveril ; for, after having looked at it for 
a long time, he could not forbear niutterliig aloud, 
** What w«>uM I give that that m.'Ui had never been 
b'lrn, or that he still live<l 1” 

“ 1 l<»w now — how \h this I” sold a female, who 
entered the r^Kirn as he uttcre<l this reflection. “ You 
here, Master Peveril, in spite of nil the warnings you 


^ ^«ircO' of tho Bui tlin ori-^ \ liave hivi 1 You hercp in llwj pt^WMsaHton of folk'H 

^ long dcmoVedicd, as, indeed, i house when they are abroad, and talking to yourself, 


ong 

. I *n.ft ’c<K*rs 4 t*., ^ wanwit !*’ 

* #* 7 v, hed to the construction of* ' — 

If. poHr«U^ maiorn ChrutUm 


chairs and tahb**. of the same materials ; Uic former 
cu^hioned with leather. Tho apartment was gloomy 
-—one of tlioj-e stone-shafted wiiulows which we 
have nientionetl, with its small latticed panes, and 
thick garland f>f foliage, admitting but an imper- 
fect light, 

Ov* r the chimneypiecc (whicli wa.s of the same 
1 na^^stvc materials with the panelling of tlio apart- 
ment) a as the only ornament of tho room ; a paint- 
ing, namely, i*epreHcnting an officer in tho military 
dn-ss of the Civil W.ira. 1 1 was a green jerkin, then 
the national and peculiar wear of the Manxmen ; 
his short band which hung down on tho cuir.ss.s — 
the orangc-colourcd scarf, but, above all, the slmrt- 
iie.ss of his close-cut hair, shewing evidently ti 
which of the great parties he had belonged. Hi'i 
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« ifes, Mi8tref)8 Deborah,** said Pcveril, " 1 am 
i)«re once more, ae you Hee, against every prohi- 
bition, and in defiance of all danger. — Where is 
Alice r* 

“Whore you will never see her, Master Julian — 
you may satisfy yourself of that,*’ answered Mistress 
Uebr»rah, for it was that respectable govemante ; 
and sinking down at the same time upon one of the 
large leathern chairs, she began to fan herself with 
her Jiandkerchicf, and complain of tlic heat in n 
most ladylike fasiiion. 

In fact, Mistress Dcbbitch, while her exterior 
intimated a conaiderable change of condition for 
the better, and her countenance shewed the less 
favourable cfTccts of the twenty yeai*s which had 
(>assed over her head, was in mind and manners | 
very much what she had been when she battled 
the opinions of Madam Ellesmere at Martindale 
Castle. In a word, she was self-willed, obstinate, 
and coquettish as ever, otherwise no il1-dispo«ied 
persotu Her present appearance w:ts that of a 
woman of the bethT rank. From the wdiricty of 
the fosliion of her dress, and the unifitrinity of its 
colours, it was plain slic Ixdoiigcd to srtnic sect 
which condemned snperfiiious gaiety in attire; but 
no rules,* not those of a nunnery or of a rjuaUer’s 
hocicty, can prevent a little coquetry in tli.it parti- 
cular, where a woman is desirous of being supposed 
to rt'Uiit some claim to pei'sonal attontioii. Ail Mis- 
tress Dobomh’s garments weiv so arranged as might i 
best set off a good-looking woman, whose eonnie- 
nance itidicahMi ease and good clicer — who called : 
herself five-and-thirty, and wjts well entitled, if she 
hud a mind, to call herself tw elve or fifu eti years 
older. 

Julian was under the necessity of enduring all 
h(*r tiresome and fantastic airs, and awaiting with 


have always so behaved myself, that the best of the 
land would have thought twice of it, and have very 
well confeiidered both what he was going to say, and 
how he was going to say it, before he^came out 
with such proposals to me.” 

“ True, true, Mistress Deborah,” continued Ju- 
lian ; “ but all the world hath not your discretion. 
Then Alice Bndgenorth is a child — a mere child ; 
and one always asks a baby to be one’s little wife, 
you know. Come, I know you will forgive me. 
Thou wert ever the Ijcst-naturcd, kindest woman 
in the world ; and you know* you have said twenty | 
times we were made for each other.” ! 

“ Oh, no, Master Julian Pevcril; no, no, no!” eja^ 
ciliated Deborah. “ 1 may indeed have said your 
estates were bom to be united ; and to be sure it 
is natural for me, that come of tlie old stock of tiic ' 
yeomanry of Peveril of the Peak’s estate, to wish 
that it was all within the ring fence again ; which 
, sure enough it might be, were you to marry Alice 
; Dridgenorth. But then there is the knight your 
I father, and my lady your mother ; and there is her 
I father, that is half crazy with his religion ; and her 
aunt that wears eternal black grogram for that un- 
lueky Colonel Christian ; and there is the Countess 
of Derby, that would serve us all with the same 
saiK'c if we wci*c thinking of any thing that would 
di‘ipleaso her. And besides all that, you have broke 
your word with Mistress Alice, and every thing is 
over between you ; and 1 am of opinion it is quite 
right it should be all over. And perhaps it may 
he, Master Julian, that I should have thought to a 
long time ago, before a child like Alice put it into ' 
my head ; but I am so good-natured,” 

No flatterer like a lover, who wishes to carry his : 
point, ? 

“ You arc the bcsl-uatured, kindest creature in ! 


j (mticnee till she had “prinked herself and pinned 
! herself” — flung her hoods b.'ick, and drawn them 
; l*i>rward — snufTed at a little btiltlc of essences — 
j closed her eyes like a dying fowl — turned them up 
■' like a duck in a thl 1 nder-s^)nn ; uheii at lengtii, 
I having exhausted her i*ouiid of minauiLnef, she 
condescended to open tho converwition. 

, “ These walks will be tlie death of ine,” she said. 


the wt>rUl, Deborah. — But you have never seen the ; 
ring 1 bought for you at Paris. Nay, I will put it ! 
t*n your finger myself; — what! your foster-son, I 
whom \on loved so well, and took such care of P’ | 
Ho easily succeeded in putting a pretty ring of ’ 
gold, with a humorous affKrtatioii of gallantry, on j 
the fat finger of Mistress DcbonUi Debbitch. Hers : 
was a Hiul of a kind often to bo met with, botli 


I “and all on your uomint, Ma^hr Jnltari lV\enl; 
i for if Datue Christian should Irani that yon have 
rhoson to make your visits to her niece, 1 premise 
; you Mistress Alice would he soon obliged to find 
I other r|uarters, and so should 1.” 
i “ Como now. Mistress Deborah, be good-liu- 
moured,” said Julian ; “ consider, was not all this 
inl^acy of ours of your own making ? Did you 
n<#makc yourself known to me tlie very first time 
1 strolled up tliis glen with niy fishing-rod, and 
tell ino that you were my former keeper, and that 
Alice hod been iny little playfellow? And what 
could there be more natural, tlmii that I sliould 
eoiiio back and sec two srcli agroeablo iktsoiis as 
often as I cefild ?” 

“ Yes,” said Damo Dcliorah ; “but I did not bid 
} on full iji love with us, tlicmgh, or propose such a 
matter as marriage either to Alice or myself.” 

•* To do you justice, you never did, *Debomh,” 
answered the yiiiUh ; “ but what of tliat 1 Such 
things will come out before one is aw'arc. I am 
sure you must have heard such proposals fifty times 
when you least expected them.” 

" Fie, fie, fie, Master Julian Pevoril,” said the 
govci'iiaute ; ” I would have you to know that 1 


among the lower and liigher vulgar, w»ho, without 
being, mi a broad scale, accessible to bribes or ' 
n^rriiption. ai*® nevertheless much attached to per- :• 
qui-ites, and considerably biassetT in their line of 
duty, though perhaps insensibly, by tlie love of petty , 
obwrvaiices, petty presents, and trivial compli- ; 
nients. Mistress Dcbbitch tuiiicd the ring round, [ 
and lound, and round, and at length TOid, in a 
whisper, “ Well, Master Julian Pcvcril, it signifies 
iivihiiig denying any thing to such a young geirtle- 
inuii as you, fur young gentieinen are always so 
obstinate*! and so* I may as well tell you, diat 
’ Misti’oss Alice walked back from Kirk-TDuagh along 
with me, just now, and entered tho house at the 
.-amc lime with mvsclf.” 

“ Why did you not tell me so bofoi-e I said Ju- 
! lian, starting up ; “ where — where w she 1” 

I “ You had better ask why I tell you to uoir, 
Master Julian,” said Dauic Deborah ; “ for, 1 pro- 
mise you, it !9 against her express eommanda ; and 
1 w'onld not have told you, had you not looked so 
pitiful but as for seeing you, that she will not— 
and slie » in her own bedroom, with a good oak 
door sliut and bolted upon her — tliat Is one oom- 
fort. - And so, as for any breadi of trust on m 
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I (mrt — J )>roini8o you the little saucy minx gives it . 

■ 1)0 lew inline — it in quite iiiipowUilu.** 

j Do nut Kiy so, Debomh — only go — only try 
I .—.tell her to hear me — tell her 4 have a Inimlred ■ 
: fxeiiscH fop disobeying hep commamla — tell her 1 
j have jn> ilcnibt to get over all obstacles at Martin* 

I dale Castle ” 

“Nay, I ti*ll you it is all in vain,” r<*|iliiil the 
j Dame. “When I saw your cap and rod Ivinij in 

■ llic hall, 1 did but say, ‘ Thci*e ho is again,* and shr 
;‘:ui up the stairs liko a young deer ; and 1 heard 
key tunicd, and bolt shot, cn* i couicl say a single 
word to stop hep — I rnai'vrd you heard her not.’* 

“It was because 1 am, as I ever an <»«! — a 
dreaming fool, who let all tiioso golden minute i 
paw, which tny luckless life holds out to me .so 
« randy. — Well — hdl her I go — go for over — go 
where she will hoar no more of me — where ini one 
ahull hear inort; of me !'* 

“ Oil, the Father 1” siiid the daiiue, “ hear how he 
1 talks! — What will become of Sir tieoffrey, and 
your mother, and of me, and of the Coniit«‘'.s, if 
you were to go .so far as yen talk of I And wliat 
would become of poor Alice too 1 for J will be sworn ■ 
she likes yon betUT than she says, and 1 know .^he 
used to sit and look the way that yon list'd to come 
up the stream, and now and ihen ask me if the 
inorning wen; good for tisliing. And all the while 
you wei*o on the eontineiif, as they rail it, she 
scai'ccdy smiled once, iitik'ss it w'as when .*'lif' got 
two beautiful long lct.tei*a abuut foreign parts.” 

“ Frleiidhliip, Dame Deborah — only friendship 
— cold and calm remembrance of one who, by your 
kind iM'rmiwioii, stole in on your solitude now* and 
then, with news from the living world witlioui - • 

I Once, imlecd, 1 thought — but it is all o\er - fare- 

I well." " 

I So saying, ho covered his face with one hand, 
and oxtonded the other, in tlie act of hidiling lulieti 
to Dame Debbitrh, wiioso kind heart became un> 

' able to witlistand the siglit of his alUiclion. 

“ Now, do not be iii such haste,*' she said ; “ I 
' will go up again, and tidl her how it stands with 

■ jou, and bring her down, if it is in woman's |M>wrr 
j to do it,” 

' And 80 Baying, riie left the apurtnicnt and ran 
^ up Btaii'A. 

Julian reveril, nic.auwliilc, paced the apartment 
I in grt.*at agitatiofl^ waiting the bucccss of Deborah’s 
i intorcossion ; and ebe remained long enough absent 
; to give us time to explain, in a short retros|ieet, 

! the uircumatiiiicea which had led to his piH^ent 
I Bituation. 


CUArTKll XII. 

All met for aught tiint ever 1 could rva.l, 

{ rouM ever hmr by talft or history, 

The cuuriM of true love never did run nuootli ! 
i Midtumaivr ytght'g i}n‘ori. 

I 

Tua celebrated passage which wc have prefixed 
1 to Uiis chapter, has^ like most ubservatioii!i of the 
! -amc author, its foundation in ivul experience. The 
{leriod at which love is formed for the first time. 
' and felt most strongly, is seldom that at which tlieix' 
' much prospect of its being brought to a happy 
, )' sue. The sUte of artificial aocicity opposes many 
i coniplicatcd obstructions to carl^v inniTiagos ; and 
J the cliaiice is very great, tliat such obstacles pro\c 


insurmountable. In fine, there are few men who ; 
do not lof;k back in secret to some period of their j 
youth, at which a sincere and early atrection wa~>i I 
repul.icd, or betrayed, or bMcanie abortive from ' 
op(Kising circumstaiiccH. It is these little passage i 
uf secret history, which leave a tinge of roinnuoe j 
in every bosom, scarce jK*rmitting us, even in tlie ' 
most busy or the most n<lvanced peritKl of life, to ' 
listi'n w'irU total indifference u» a tale of tnie love* ] 
•iulian Feveril had so fixed lii$ afieetiflus, to ' 
ensure the fullest sliaro of that oppo'^itkm which | 
early utUichmeuts art* so apt to einvnmtcr. Yit ! 
noiliing HO natuml as that ho kIiouIU have dune so. 

Ill early youth, Dame Debbitch had accidenially ' 
met with the son of her first patroness, and who 
liad hiinsflf been her earliest charge, fisiiing in the 
little hrook already noticed, wliieli watert'd the | 
valley in which she resided w'itli Alice Bridgcuortli. i 
The ilamo’s curitisity easily discovercil who ho was ; 
and licsides the interest which persons in her con- • 
dition uMi.'illy take in the young people who havo 
bwn tinder their charge, she was delighted with 
the r.ji{M>rtmiity to talk about former times — about 
Marlitulale (':i*^t]e, and friends there — about Sir 
(iei>fiV«*y ami Ids good lady — and, now and then, 
ahoiit Lance Oiitram the park-kci‘per. • 

The men* pleahuit' of gratifying her inquiries, 
would seareij have Iiad power enough to indue<' | 
Julian to repeat his visits to the lonely glen; but | 
Deborah had a conipaiiioii — a lovely girl — bred j 
ill solitmU', and in the quiet ami uiiprotendiiig tastes I 
which solitude eiieourages — sjdriled, also, and in- j 
fluisitive, ami listening, with laughing cheek, and - 
an cjiger i*ye, to every tale which the young angler I 
< brought ti’oni Iho (own and castle. ; 

I 'I'liu visits of Julian to the Black Fort were only 
1 oei'asioiiul— MO far Damo Deborah shewed eoinnioii * 
' si-ii^e — which was, purlinps, inspired by the appre- 
: heiisioii of losing lier place, in case of discovery. 

! Sh<; h:id, indeed, gix*at confidence in the .strong and 
rooted belief — aiiiounling ulmnst to Kuperstition — •’ 
wliieh Major llridgeiiorih entertained, that his | 

I daughter's continued health could only be ensured j 
I by her continuing under the charge of ouc who had ] 

■ aequired I.aily Feveril’s supposed skill in treating • 

' tbo'^e buliject to siiel) ailments. This belief Damn 
j ih'bomli had improved to the utmost of her siinplc 
cunning, — always speaking in soniething of an 
onieular tone, upon the subject of her charge’s 
health, ami liiiitiiig at certaiii mysterious rules ne- 
cessary to mniiihuii it in the present favourable 
state. She had availed herself of tills artifice, to 
procure for Imrself and Alice a separate establ^i- 
inent at the Black Fort ; for it wa.s originally Nmbr 
Bridgcnorib's re-Mdution, that his daughter and her | 
goveriiante should remain under the same roof witJi . 
j the sistcr-iii-law of bis deceased wife, the widow ot 
i the imfortunutc Colonel Christian. But this lady • 
was broken down with premature age, brought on •' 
by sorrow ; and, in .*i short visit which Major Bridge- j 
north made to the island, he was easily prevailed | 
on to consider her house at Kirk-Truagh, as a v»*ry 
cheerless ix'sideiice for his daughter. Dame De- 
borali. w ho longed for domestic independence, was 
cai'cfiil to iiicix'ase tins impression by alarming her 
pair<»jrs fears on account of Alice's bcaltli. Tl;c 
mansion of Kirk-Tniagh stood, she said, much ex- 
posed to the Scotti.sh winds, which could not but be 
cold, they came from a country where, as she 
was assured, there was ice and snow at nlid^ul 1 lmer. 
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(n Bilorcy she prevailed, and was put into full pos- 
i>(*asioii of the Black Fort, a liouso which, as well 
as Kirk-Truagh, belonged fonuerl/ to Chi'istiau, 
and now to his widow. 

Still, however, it wob enjoined on tlie goveniantc 
nn<l lier charge, to visit Kirk-Truagh from tiiiio to 
time, and to consider ilieinselvcs as under the inaii- 
ageinent and guardianship of Mistress Christian — 
a state of subjection, tlio sense of which Deborah 
endi^voured to lessen, by assuming as much free- 
dom of conduct as she possibly dared, under the 
influence, doubtless, of the same feelings of inde- 
pendence, which induced her, at Mariitidale-Hall, 
to spurn the advice of Mistress Ellesmere. 

It was tliis generous disposition to defy control 
which induced her to procure for Alice, secretly, 
sumo means of education, which the stern genius of 
]mritanism would have proscribed. She ventured 
to have her charge taught music — nay, even danc- 
ing ; and the picture of the stern Colonel Christian 
trembled on the wainscot where it was suspended, 
wliile the sylph* like form of Alice, aud tlic sub- 
stantial person of Dame Deborah, cxocutc<l French 
chau88f£$ and borie$, to tlie sound of a small kit, 

I which scn*amcd under tlie bow of Monsieur De 
i Pigal, half smuggler, half danciiig-inastor. This 
j abomination reached the cars of the CoInnePs 
W'idow, and by her was coniinunieated to Bridge- 
north, wliosc fiiiddcii appearance in tliu island 
shewed tlio importance lie attached to tlie coni- 
luunicatiou. Had slio been faithless to her own 
cause, that had been the latest hour of Mis 1)c- 
bomli’s administration. But she retreated into her 
stronghold. 

Dancing,” she saiil, “ was exercise, regubittMl 
and timed by music ; and it stood to reason, that 
I it must be the best of all exercise for a delicate 
! pei'son, especially as it could be kiken within doors, 
uiid in all statos of the weather.” 

Bridgeiiorlli listened, with a clouded and thought- 
ful brow, when, in exeiiipliflcation of her doctrine, t 
Mistress Deborah, who was no conteinptiblu per- i 
former on tliu viol, began to jangle Selleiiger’s ' 
Koimd, and desired Alice to dance an old English 
lueasure to the tune. As tlie half-bashfiil, half- 
•yiniling girl, about fourteen — for Mich was her . 
ago — moved gracefully to the music, the father’s ; 
eye unavoidably followed the light spring of her j 
stop, and marked with joy tlie rising colour in her , 
rheek. When the dance was over, he folded her 
in his arms, sniootlied lier somewhat disordered 
locks with a fatlior's afiectionate hand, sinilod, 
kissed her brow, and took liis leave, witlioiit one 
8 i%l. word farther interdicting the exercise uT I 
dancing. He did nut himself eominiinicate the 
result of his visit at the Black Fort to ^Irs Chris- 
tian, but slio was not long of leaining it, by the 
triumph of Dame Deborah ou her next visit. 

“ 1 1 is well,” said the stem old lady ; “ iny hrotlicr 
Bridj^nof th liatli permitted you to make a ilerodi.'is 
of Alice, and teach her dancing. You liave only 
now to find her a partner for life — 1 shall ueitlicr 
meddle nor make more in their affairs.” 

In fact, the triumph of Dame Deborah, or rather 
of Damo Nature, on this occasion, had more im- 
portant eflbets tlian tho former had ventured to 
anticipate ; for Mistress Christian, though she re- 
ceived witli all formality the formal visits of the 
govemante and her charge, seemed thencefortli so 
pettish with tlie issue of her remonstrance, upen 


the enormity of her niece dancing to a little fiddle, 
that she appeared to give up interference in her 
aflairs, aud lelt Dame Debbitch and Alice to man- 
age both education and housekeeping—* in vhich 
she had hitherto greatly coiieerued herself — much 
after their own pleasure. 

It was in this independent state that tliry lived, 
when Julian first visitod their hahitition ; and he j 
w'as the ratlicr eneournged to do so by Dame De- ' 
borah, that she believed him to he one of the last 
pei'soiis in the world with whom Mihtress Christian 
would have desired her niece to be acquainted — 
the happy spirit of contradiction siipct'8c<liiig, with 
Dame Debonili, on this, as on other occasions, all 
consideration of the fitness of things. She did not 
act altogether without precaiitinii neither. Shu was 
awaro she had to guard not only against any reviving 
intcrcbt or euriosiiy on the part of Mistress Cliris- 
ti.aii, but against the siiiltlen arrival of Major Bridge- 
nortii, who never failed once in the year to make | 
his appearance at the Black Fort when least ex- 
pected, and to remain there for a few days. Dame . 
Debbitcii, therefore, exacted of Julian, that bis ! 
visits should be few and far between ; tliat ho ! 
Klioiild cuiideseend to pass for a relation of her own, ] 
ill the eyes of two ignorant Manx girls and a lad, j 
vvlio formed her establisliineiit ; and that be should 
always appear in bis iiiigler’s di*ess made of the I 
simple Loutjhtu/tf or biifi-colomvd wool of the island, * 
which is not subjected tii «l}eiiig. By ibc-c caution-', , 
she thought bis intimacy at the Black Fort would ) 
bo entirely uimoticeil, or eoiisidered us immaterial, ■ 
while, in the meantime, it furnished much anmsi- 
iiieiit to her charge and heiwclf. 

This was acconlingly tho case during the earlier 
part of their inlcreourst', while Julian was a lad, 
and Alice a girl two or three years younger. But 
as the lad shot up to youth, and the girl to woinaii- 
hofMljCveii Daiiio Deborah Debbitcli's judgment saw 
danger in tlieir Cfinlinued intimacy. She took an 
opportunity to comiiiunicato to Julian who Mi.'*i 
Briflgenortli actually w’as, and the pccuiiarcimim- 
stances which placed discord between their fathers. 

He heard the story of their quarrel with intere>-t 
and surprise, for ho )iad only resided occasionniiy i 
at Martimlale ('astio, and tin* sirliject of Bridge- ! 
nortirs qiiarl / . I his father bad never been j 
iiieiitiuiicil in his proscnci;. His imagination enugbe j 
fire at tlie sparks afforded by this singular story ; ; 
and, far from complying with tlio prudent ri'iiioii- j 
straiice of Dame Deborah, ami gradually estranging j 
hiinscir from tlic Black Fort and ite lair iinnute, I 
ho frankly declared, he considered Ins iiitiiuac^N ■ 
then', 80 casually commenced, as intiinnting th<* , 
will of Heaven, that Alice ami ho weixi dehi:;ned ; 
for each oilier, in spite of every obsiacio winch j 
passion or pn'jndico could raise up Is twixt lliein. j 
They had been companions in infancy ; and a I 
little exertion of memory enabled liini to recall 
liis childish grief for tlio unexfiected and sudden j 
disappcarancu of liis littlu ciiin|anion, whom lie j 
was destined again to meet with in the early bloom . 
of opening beauty, in a country which was fori ign j 
to them boUi. j 

Daino Deborah was coiifoundcd at the coubo- 
qiiciiccs of her conmiuiiication, which had thus | 
blown into a flame the passion wiiicli idio hoped | 
it w'euld have cither prevented or extinguiKhed. | 
She had not the sort of head which robists tlio I 
masculine aud energetic rt'zuoustranccs of pabhiun* j 
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ate nlicthcT ad<Ti\wtl to l>cr < 


At lt*ngtli, in spite of all Jjillaii’s prooaufiun, 


o»naiT..uiit,or’.mWiiilf.*faii<)tliPr. Sliolam.-iiU-d, . llie jouiig Burl iM-ciune bitopicious of hia frequL-nt 
anil w.iiiil. r<-.l, uti.l wi.lcil lier f. c-l.le ..piaiMti.m, hy i solitary fisliing j.arU'S ; anil lie lumaelf, now bettor 
aiVtl cous(uiiin^ to allow ao<piaiiited with the world than formerly, became 
the Julian's visiLsi‘r'>vided ho hhoul.l avvave tlmt his repeated visits and solitary walks 

coir a.Idiv.iM hiuiHolf to Alice us a friend ; g:iiu * with a perwin so young and beautiful as Alice, 
the world, she would coiis(‘nt to nothing nior.j. I might not only betray prematurely the secret of 
She vuH not, In^wover, so siniplo, but lliat she also . bis athiclmieiit, but bo of essential prejudice to lier 
, h;iil her forebodings of the designs of Provideuco [ who was its object. 


She vuH not, In^wcver, so siniplr, but lliat she also 
h:iil her forebodings of the designs of Providence 
on tJiis youthful couple ; for certainly they could 
not he more formed to he united thnii the giM>d 
c.sU'ih‘S of Martiiidale and MoulUas.xie. 

Then came a long M-quenee of reHcetioii!*. !^F:^r- 


Under the iiitiucnce of this conviction, ab- 
stained, for an unusual period, frinn visiting the 
Plack port. Rut. whim be next indulged himself 
with spending an hour in the place wlicra bo would 


tindalef as tic wanted but some repairato be almost I gladly have abode for over, the altered manner of 


equal to Chatsworth. 'i'lic Hall might be allowed 
to go to ruin ; or, wlial Wf)uld bo blotter, wlicii hir 
Geoffrey’s linn* eaine, (for tiie good knight had 
seen service, .'iml must be breaking now,) the Hall 


Alicii — the tone in which she seemed to upbraid 
his neglect, penetrated his heart, and deprived him 
of that power of self-command, which he had 
! bitliertn cxercist^l in their interviews. It required 


would be a g'n>d dowery -house, to wbieli luy lady i but a few energolic words to explain to Alice at 
niid Eliesini't'o might retreat; while (empress of! once his feelings, and to iiiako her sensible of the j 
tho still-room, and queen of Liie pantry) Mistress ; real nature of her own. She wept plt'iiti fully, but 


Deborah Dehhitrli should reign lioiiseki'iqter at the 
Gristle, and e.\tend, perhaim, tliu crown ‘inatriinonial 
to Lance Out rain, provided lie was nut beemuu too 
old, to(» fat, or too fond of ale. 

Such were the soothing \isionH under the tuHu- 


' her tears wera not all of bitterness. She sat pas i 
■ sively still, and without reply, while be explained to 
I her, with many an interjection, the circiiiiistaiiccs I 
I which bad placed discord between their families ; 

' for liitlierU), all that she had know'ii was, that Master I 


enco of wliicli tho ilame connived at an attaclimciit, | Pcverll, belonging to the household of the graat 


which lulled also t^i pleasing divuius, ihougii of a 
character so dilferent, her charge and her viAiiaiit. 
The visits of the young angler hecaiue move and 


Countess or Jjady of Man, must observe sonic pra- 
caution.s in visiting a ralativo of the unhappy 
Colonel Clivistiaii. But, when Julian concluded 


I more fn-queiit ; and the embarras*«ed Didiorah, i bis tale with the warmest protestations of eternal 


though foriiseeing all the dangers of discovery, and 
the additional risk of an explanation betwixt Alice 
and Julian, winch must iiuees*,arily ivuder their 


lovo,“ My poor father!” she burst forth, “ and was j 
this to be tile end of all tliy precautions? — This, ' 
that the son of him that disgraecd and banished 


relative situatkiii so imich iimro ilclieate, felt com- 1 tlu*e, should holdsueli language to your daughter?” 
pletely ovorborius by the entluisiasin 4 if the }ouiig ! “ You eiT, Alice, joii err,” crii'irjuliaii, eagerly, 

lover, and wvas compelled to let matters take their . " That I bold tliis language — that the son of Pevc* 
cemrso. I rll addressfs thus the daughter of your father — 

The departure of ,ruliuii fur the contiiioiit int<T- (hat lui thus kneels to you for forgiveness of iiiju- 
rnpted the coiirw' of bis intimacy ul tlu* Black F«>rt, • rirs ■which passed when w’e were both infants, shews 
and while it relieved the older ot its intiiuatcH (roiii ' (he will ♦>f Heaven, that in our atfectiuii should be 
much iiitoriial apprebeiisioii, spread an air of laii- j quenclied the discord of our parents. What else 
giior and dejection oyer Ibo counteiuincij id’ the i could lead those who )>arted infante on tho hills of 


yuungiM*, which, at Bridgonorlirs lU'Xt vi^t to the ' Dcrby^bire, to meet thus in the valteys of Man?” 
Jslc ot Atan, renewed all his teriMrs tor liis daugli* j Alice, however new such a swne, and, above all, 
tor’s constitutional malady. j her own emotions, might be, was highly endowed 

Deborah proniisevl iaitlifully she sliould look • with that exquisite delicapy which is imprinted in 
better the in t morning, and she kept her wor.l. j ihc female heart, to give warning of the slightest 
She had n^teiiiei 1^1 her posM*.-.-*ion fi»r s«>iuc (iino a ; approach to impropriety in a situation like hers, 
letter which Julian had, by some private- convi-y- j *• Uisi', rise, Musut Peveril,” she said; ‘^do not 
ance, sent to her charge, for his voutiiful friend. ; do youi’seli and me this iiijusliec — we liave done 
Deborah had divaded tlio eoii«‘qii(Mic«?a of deliver- ; both wrong — very wrong • but niy fault was done 
ing it as a billet-doux, but, as in tlie case of the in ignoraiiee. O God ! iny poor hither, who needs 
dance, she thought thoiv eoubl be no harm in eoiiifort wi much — is it for mo to add to his niB- 
administering it as a remedy. fortunes? Uiso !” she added, more firmly; «if 

It had eomplote ellect ; and next day the chocks you retain this mibecoming inistura any longer, I 
of the niaiden had a tinge of the r<l^e, whicli so will leave the room, and you shall never see me 
much delighted her father, that, as he mounted his more.” 

1101*00, he flung his purse into Deborah’s lumd,\vitli Tho coniinaiidiiig tone of Alice overawed the 
tlie desire «h« should spaix; nothing that could make im|)ctuosity of her lover, who took in silence a seal 
borself and his daughter happy, and the assurance ix-moved to some distance from hers, and was again 
that she hiwi bis full confident. about to speak. ‘‘Julian,” said she, in a mildor 

This expression of liberality and confidence from tone, “you have spoken enough, and more tiian 
a man of M»jorBndgeiiorth'srest*rved and cautious enough. Would you had left me in the pleasing 
• disposition, gave full pinnmge to Mistress Deborah’s dream in which I could have listened to you for 
hopes; and iinbohleued her not only to deliver ever ! but the hour of wakening is arrived.” Peve- 
anolhor letter of Julian’s to tho yniiiig lady, but to ril waited tho prosecution of her speech as acnnii- 
encourage mora boldly and freely tbau funuerly the nal while he waits his doom ; for he was Buificiently 
intemmrNc >f the lovf'rs when Pevoril returned seosible that an answer, delivered not certainly 
fiDni abroail. without emotion, but witli firmness and resolutim^ 
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was uot to be interrupted.' " We have done wroiijj,” 
-ihe repeatod, ** very wi'oiig ; and if we now sepa- 
rate for ever, the pain wo may feel will be but a 
just penalty for our error. We sliould never have 
met : meeting, w,q should part as soon 21 s possible. 
Our farther intercourse can but double our paiu at 
parting. Fiirewell, Julian ; and forget w*o ever 
have seen each other 

“ Forgot I” said Julian ; never, never. To yoa, 
it is easy to si>eak the word — to think tho thought. 
To nUi an ap]iroach to either can only be by utter 
destruction. Why should you doubt that tiio feud 
ol our fathers, like so many <»f which we have heard, 
might be appetised by our friendship i Y<iu arc 
my only friend. I am the only one whom Ileavoii 
has assigned to you. Why should \vc sujiaratc for 
the fault of others^ whicJi befell when we were but 
children ?’* 

‘‘ You speak in vain, Julian,” said Alwc ; “ I 
pity you— perhaps 1 pity myself — indeed, 1 shuuld 
pity mysM'lf, perhaps, tho most of tlio two ; for you 
will go forth to new scenes and now faces, and will 
soon forget me ; but I, renniining iu this solitude, 
how shall / forget? — that, however, is not now the 
question — J can beai* my lot, and it commands us 

part.” 

‘‘ Hear me yet a moment,” said Pcvoril ; ‘‘ lliis 
I ovil is not, cannot be reiiiodiless. 1 will go to my 
I father, — I will use the iiitorepsbioii of my mother, 

! to whom he can refuse nothing — 1 will gain their 
* et>nsi>nt — tlioy have no other ehihl — aind they 
must consent, or lose him for ever. S'ly, Alice, if 
1 come to you with my parents’ eonsoiit to my suit, 
will you again say, with that torio so toueliing ami 
so sad, yet so incredibly dcteriiunod — Julian, wc 
must pjirt I” Alice was silent. “ Cruel girl, will 
you not even deign to answer me T’ said her lovei*. 

“ Wc answer not til osewln I speaK in their dreams,” 
said Alice. ** You ask me what 1 wouhl do were 
impossibilities |)crfoniied. What right have you 
to make such suppositions, and ask such a ques- 
tion 1” 

“ Hope, Alice, Hope,” answered Julian, “ the last 
support of tlie wi'ctched, which oven you surely 
would not be cruel oiiougli to Uepriye me of. In 
every difliciilty, in every doubt, in every danger, 
Hope will fight even if he cuniiot conquer. Tell me 
oiiec more, if 1 coinu to you in the name of my 
fatlier— in the name of that mother, to whom you 
fiartly owe your life, what would you answer to 
me 1” 

“ I would refer you to my own father,” sjiid 
Alice, blushing, and casting her eyes down ; but 
iiiftantly raising tlieni again, she repeated, in a 
Arroer and a sadder tone, Yes, Julian, 1 would 
refer you to my father ; and you would And tlmt 
your pilot, Hope, had deceived you ; and that you 
had but escaped the quicksands to fall upon tlio 
rocks.” 

" I would that could be tried !” said Julian. Mc- 
tliinks I could persiiado your father that in ordinary 
eyes our aliiaiioe is not undesirable. My family 
have fortune, rank, long descent — all that fatlicrs 
look for when tliey bestow a daughter’s hand.” 

All tins would avail you iiotliiiig,” said Alice. 
" The spirit of my fatlicr is bent upon tlie tilings of 
anotlier world ; and if he listcucd to hear you out, 
it would be but to tell you tliat he spumed your 
; affers.” 

"You know not — you know not, Alice,” said 


Julian. “ FiiHj can sofien h*on — tliy father’s heart 
cannot be so hard, or his prejudices so strong, but 
1 shall And some mouus to melt him. Forbid 
me not — Oh, forbid mo uot at least tlie experi- 
ment I” 

" 1 can but advise,” said Alice ; " I can forbid 
you nothing ; for, to forbid, implies power to com* 
mand obedionco. 13iit if you will be wise, lUid 
listen to me — Here, and on tliis spot, we part for 
ever !” 

" Nut so, by Heaicii !” said Julian, whose bold 
and sanguine temper scarce s:iw dilticiilty in atlaiii' 
itig aught which he di'Mred. “ We now part, iiidec«i, 
but it is that 1 may return armed with my parents* 
coiisimt. They desire that 1 should marry — in 
their last 101 ( 01*8 they pressed it uioro openly-— 
they shulI have tlieir desire ; and such a bride ns 
1 will pi*eseiit to tliem has ni»i graced their lioir .0 
since tlio Coiujiieror gave it origin. Farowcll, Alicel 
Farewell, for a brief space !” , 

hhe replied, " Farewell, Julian ! Farewell fur 
t‘vei* 1” 

Julian, within a week of this interview, was at 
Mariiiidahi Castle, with the view of coiniiiiiiiicating 
liis purpose. Ihit the task w'hich seems easy at a 
distance, pno es its diilieult, upon a neaivr approach, 
as tlie fonling of a rivi*!*, wlilch, from nfur appeaivtl 
only a brook. Tiiere lacked not opportunities of 
entering upini the subject ; for in the first rido 
which he took with Iiis f.ithor, the Knight iVKumeil ! 
the subjeet of his son's marriage, and liberally leiil | 
tile lad^ t-o Ills choice ; but under the striet proviso, 
tliat she was of a loyal and an lioiuiurahlc family; 

— if she had fortune, it was good and well, or 
ru tiler, it was belter than well ; but if slio wpa 
poor, why, tIuTu is still some picking,” said Sir 
( I coil rev, " on the bones of the old estate ; and 
Dame Margare t and 1 will be content witli tbo l«»iK, 
that ^uii yiiuiig folks may have your share of it. 1 
am turned frugal alivady, Julian. You si70 what a 
north-country bhaiiibliiig bit of a Galloway nag I 
ride up«)Ti — 2 i diilereiit beast, 1 wt>t, from niy 
own old i31ack Hostings, who bad but one fault, 
mid that was his wish to turn down Moultriissio 
avenue.” 

“ Was that so great a fault ?”f!aid Julian, aifoct- 
iiig iiiditfereneo, while his heart was trembling, as 
it Hceiiiod to him, almost in his very iliroat. 

"it used to remind mu of that base, dishonour 
able i’l’csbyUu'iaii fellow, Bridgeiiorth,” baid Sir 
GeoA'ivy ; " and I would as lief think of a toad : 

— they say he has turned independent, to 2 it*com- 
plish the full degree of rascality. — 1 toll you. Gill, 
i turned off the cow-boy, for gathering nuts in his 
w'oods — 1 would hang a dog that would bo iiiueh 
aa kill a hni*c there. — But what is tlie matter with 
you 1 You look pale.” 

Julian made soino iiidiffercnt answer, but too 
well iindei'btood, from tlie language and tone which 
Jiis fatlier used, tliat liis prejudices iigaliist Alice’s 
father wcfro both deep ami cnvcrioiiicd, as Llioso of 
country gentlcinen often become, who, having little 
to do or think of, are but too apt to spend Uicir time 
in iiiirsiiig and clieri>hing petty causes of wi'atli 
against their next iieigliboiu*M. * 

In tho course of the baiiic day,v^^^ '•lentioncd tho 
Bridgenorths to his mother, as if in\, jsual man- 
ner. But tho Lady i’<!\eril iiibtantly cdi||^<red him 
never to mention the name, especially in bis ihUuar’s 
preseuco. 
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I « Wjw that Majnr BriM^cnortli, nf wiimn T have 
! h/‘aH the iiame iin'iitione«l,’' said Julian, “bo very 
! a ii» j"hl)niir V’ 

; « I do not kiv so,” f-aiJ Lady rcvcril ; nay, 

: we wrr<‘ more* tliaii once o))li;;rMl to him, in the for- 
' tsier uiilt.tpi'V time's ; but your father anil he took 
I ‘^ornc so ill at each other’s hands, that the 

alliisi(»n to him disturbs Sir (Jeoirrey’s tem- 
jM-r, ill a manner quite iiiiusiial, and which, now 
ili.it his health is somewliat impaired, is sonietirnes 
alaruiiri" to me. For Heaven’s sake, tlieii, my dear 
.hiliaii, avoid upon all necasioiis the slightest allu- 
sion to Monitrassie, or any of its inhabitants.” 

This warning was so .scrioiisl}' ^iven, that Julian 
tiiniself saw that nieiitionin;; his sciM'et purpose 
Avoiild bo the sure way to render it al'ortive, ainl 
thereforo ho returned disconsolate; to the Isle. 

I’everil had the boldness, however, to make the 
1 est hu could of what had happi'iied, by I'eqiK'stiuf; 
an interview* with Alice, in order to inform her 
' what had passed betwixt his panmts and him on 
her account. It was with sjreat difficulty that this 
' boon was obtained ; and Alice IJridp.Miort!i slicweil 
no sli^rht deirree of displea.sure, wht*ii she iliscovored, 

' after iiiiich circumloeution, and many efforts to 
|:ive an air of iinportaiico to wdiat he had to com- 
' mufiicate, (hat all amounted but to this, that Laily 
Peveril eoiitinuod to retain a favourable opinion 
of her father, Major Hridj;enorth, which Julian 
woubl fain have reprosentod as an omen of their 
future more perfect reconeiliaiioti. 

“ I did not think ymi would thus have trifled with 
Mash»r I’ovml,” said Alici*, assuming an aired 
^ Xi;»nity ; “ but I will t-ike care to avoid sueli iiitru- 

• »-ion in future — 1 request you will not a^'aiii visit 
, I ho niack Fort; and I entreat of you, ):»uod Mi.s- 

Iress Dc'hbitcli, that you will no longer eitliur encou- 
. i-igo or penuit tliis "I'litlemnii’s visits, as the n^sult 
. of Biich peraeeution will he to compel me to appeal 
I (II my aunt and father for another place of resideiiee, 

. nnd |H*rlinps also Im* another aiul more prudent 
companion.” 

1 This last hint struck Mistress lA-horah with so 
^ imieli terror, that she joined her ward in iviiuirim^ 

. and (Icniaiidin;* Julian’s iiistanc ahsciiee, and he 

• was obliged to coin[ily witli their nspiest. Hut the 
I omrago of a voutliful lover is not easily subdued ; 

and Julian, inter having gone through the usual 
. round of trying forget his ungrateful mistress, 

; tuid again eiitertaming liis passion with augmented 
■ liolence, eiideii by the visit to tlio Hlaek Fort, 

; llio beginning of which wc narrated iit the la.st 
chapter. • 

We then left him anxious for, yet almost feaiTul 
i of, an interview with .Alice, which’ he had prevailed 
upon Deborah to Molicit ; mid such was the tumult 
' of his luiud, tint, while lie traversed tliu parlour, it 
j seemed to him that the dark luelaiicludy eyes of 
! the elaughtcri'd Christian’s portrait followed him 
w herever ho went, with the fixinl, eliill, ami ominous 
' glance, which announced to tlio enemy of his race 
: misliap and u .isfortune. 

i ’*’b,e door of tlie apartment opened at length, and 
j Uu'»e visions wex'e dissij.>ateih 

i 

I 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Rirents liave flinty hearts ; No tears can move tt'i'in. 

Otway. 

When Alice Bridgenorth at length entered the 
parlour where her anxious lover had so long ex* 
Jiocted her, it was with a slow step, and a composed 
manner. Her dress was arranged with an aecurato 
attention to form, which at once enhanced th^ ap- 
pearance of its puritanic simplicity, and struck 
Julian as a bad omen ; for although the time 
bestowed upon tho toilet may, in many cases, 
intimate the wish to appear advantageously at 
such an interview, yet a ceremonious arrangement 
of attire is very much allied with formality, and a 
preconceived determination to treat a lover witii 
cold poIit(‘nc.ss. 

The sad-coloiirod gown-^the pinched and plaited 
cap, which cmvfnily obscured the profusion of orig 
dark-brown hair — the small ruff, and the long 
slc<;v<*s, would litivc appeared to great disadvantage 
OP a shape less graceful than Alice Bridgeiiortli’s; 
but an exquisite form, tlinugli not, as yet, suffi- 
ciently rounded in the outlines to produce the per- 
fection of female beauty, was able to sustain and 
give grace even to this unbecoming dress. Her 
ciniiitenauce, fair and delicate, with eyes of hazel, 
ami a brow of alabaster, bad, notwithstanding, less ' 
rt'giilar beauty than her form, and might liavc been i 
justly siibjccti'd to criticism. There was, however, ! 
a life and spirit in ber gaiety, and a depth of sen- I 
tinicnt in her gravity, which made Alice, in con- j 
vei*s:»tinii with the very few persons with w'hom she j 
associated, so fascinating in her manners and ex- 
pression, whether of language or countenance — »> I 
t'ltichiiig, also, in her simplicity and purity oi | 
thought, that brighter beautie.s might have been . 
(iverlookod in her company. It was no wonder, I 
thi'ivforc, that an anient character liko Julian, | 
influenced by these charms, as w’ell as by the secrecy | 
and iiiystiTy attending h(3 intercourse with Alice, j 
hlioiild prefer tho recluse of the Black Fort to iill ; 
others with whom he had become acquainted in I 
gcncnil society. | 

His heart bent high as she came intii the apart- I 
nifiit, and it was almost without an attempt to | 
.*«poak that his profound obeisanco acknowledged i 
her piitrance. 

“ This is a mockery. Master Peveril,” said Alice, 
with an effort to sjteak firmly, wdiich yet was dis- 
concerted by a slightly tremulous inflection of voice 
— a mockery, and a cruel one. You come to this 
lone place, inhabited only by two women, too simple 
to command your absence — too weak to enforce 
it — you come, in spite of my earnest request— to 
the npglcct of your own time — to the prejudice, I 
may iear, of my character — ^j-ou abuse the influence ! 
you possess over the simple person to whom I am 
intrusted — All this you do, and think to make it 
up by low reverences and constrained courtesy ! 
f.s tliis honourable, or is it fair 1 — Is it,** (die odded^ 
after a moment’s hesitation — “ is it kind 1” I 

Tlie tremulous accent fell especially on the last 
Word she utteroil, and it was spoken in a low tone 
of gentle reproach, which went to Julian's heart. 

If,” said he, “ there was a mode by which, at i 
tho peril of my life, Alice, I could shew my regard i* 
— niy respect — my devoted tenderness — ^the danger 1 
would be dearer to me tliaii ever was plcaaure.** j 
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** You liavo saitl such thinga often,” f«aid Alice, 

I * .iiid they are such as 1 ouglit not to hear, and do 
i not deairu to hear. 1 have no tasks to impose on 
I you — no enemies to be destroyed — no need or 
dc'siro of protection — no wish, Heaven knows, to 
expose you to danger — It is your visits here alone 
to which danger attaches. You have but to rule 
your own wilful temper — to turn your thoughts 
I niid your cares elsewhere, and 1 can have nothing 
^ to asl^nothing to wish for. Use your own reason 
' — consider the injury you do yourself — the injus- 
! tice you do us— and let me, once more, in fair 
terms, entreat you to absent yourself from tliis 
place — till — tilli ” 

She paused, and Julian eagerly interrupted her. 
— “ Till when, Alice ^~till when 1 — impose on me 
my length of absence which your severity can in- 
flict, short of a Anal separation — Say, Begone for 
yeai*s, but return when these years are over ; and, 
slow and wearily as they must pass away, still the 
thought, that they must at length have their |)eriod, 
will enable mo to live through them. Let me, • 
then, conjure thoc, Alice, to name a date — to fix = 
term — to say till vhen /” | 

** Till you can boar to tliink of me only sis a friend ; 
iiid sister.” 

“ That is a sentence of eternal baiiishmeiit in- 
deed!” said Julian; **it is seeming, no doubt, to 
flx a term of exile, but attiichiiig to it an impossible 
condition.” 

And why impossible, Julian I” Siiid Alice, in a 
Tone of persuasion ; were wo not happier ere you 
tlirew the mask from your own coimtenaiico, and ! 
tore the veil fi*om my foolish eyes t Did we not | 
meet with joy, spend our time happily, and part 
cheerily, because wo transgi'csscd no duty, and in- 
curred no self-reproach 1 13ring back that state of 
liappy ignorance, and you shall have no reason to 
call mu uiikiud. But while you form schemes which 
1 know to be visionary, and use language of such 
violence and passion, you shall excuse me if I now, 
and once for nil, declare, that since Deborah sliews 
herself unfit for the tnist reposed in her, and must 
needs expose mo to persecutions of this nature, I 
will write to my father, that he may fix me another 
place of residence ; and in the meanwhile 1 will , 
take shelter with my aunt at Kirk-Truagli.” 

** Hear me, unpitying girl,” said Peveril, ^ hear | 
me, and you shall see how devoted 1 am to obedi- • 
cnce, in all that 1 can do to oblige you ! You say ; 
you were happy when we spoke not on such topics ! 
—well — at all expeuso of my own suppressed feel- 
ings, that happy period shall return. 1 will meet | 
you — walk with you — read with you — but only ! 
as a brother would witli his sister, or a friend with | 
his friend ; the thoughts 1 may nourish, bo tliey 
of hope or of despair, iny tougue sliall not give 
Dirth to, and therefore I cannot offend ; Deborah 
I rhall be ever by your side, and her presence shall 
I prevent my even hinting at what might displease 
I you — only do not make a crime to me of those 
i thoughts which are the dearest part of my exis- 
I tcnce ; for believe me it were better and kinder to 
' rub mo of existence itself.” 

" This is the mere ecstasy of passion, Julian,” 
answered Alice Bridgenorth ; " that whicli is uii- 
, pleasant, our selfish and stubborn will represents 
as impossible. 1 have no confidence in tiio plan 
I you propose-— no confidence in your resolution, 
^nd less tlian none in the protection of Deborah. 


Till you can renounce, honestly and explicitly, the ' 
wislies you have lately expressed, we must be stran- , 
gcra ; — and could you renounce them even at this j 
moment, it were better that we slionld part for a 
long time ; and, for Heaven’s sake, let it be ns soon I 
as possible — perhaps it is even now too late to : 
pravent some unpleasant accident — I tliouglit I ' 
lieard a noise.” j 

was Deborah,” nnsxvcred Julian. " Be not 
afmid, Alice ; wo arc secure against surprise.” 

“ I know not,” said Alloc, “ what you mean by 
such security — I li.*ive nothing to hide. I sougiri \ 
not this interview ; on the contrary, averted it ai j 
long as I could — and am now moat desirous to ' 
break it off.” | 

“ And wherefore, Alice, biiice you say it must ■ 
be our last ! Why sliotild you shake tlio sand which j 
is passing so fiist t the very executioner liurries not ! 
tlio prayers of the wn^tehes upon tho scaflbld.— j 
And see you not — I will argue as coldly as you : 
can desire — see yon not tliat you arc breaking your i 
own word, and i*ccalling tho hope which yourself : 
held out to me !” I 

“ What hope have T aiiggesU*d ! Wliat word ' 
liavo 1 given, Julian 1” anawered Alice. ** You i 
ynurM^lf build wild hopes in the air, and accuse me ■ 
of destroying what had never any eartlily founda- ! 
tion. Span) yourself, Julian — s|)arc me— and in i 
niCFcy to us both depart, and return not again till , 
you can be more reasonable.” < 

lieasonablu I” replied Julian ; it is you, Alice, j 
who will deprive me altrigcthcr of reason. Did you ; 
not s.ay, that if t»ur parents could bo brought to ! 
couscut to our union, you would no longer op|ioEo j 
my suit I” 1 

« No— no — no,” said Alice, eagerly, and blush- i 
ing deeply, — ”1 did not say so, Julian — it was ! 
your own wild imagination wliicli put coiistnictiox : 
on my sileiico and my confusion.” ! 

You do not say so, then,” answered Julian ; ; 
and if all other obstacles were removed, 1 should I 
find one in tlie cold flinty bosom of her who repays j 
die most devoted and sincere affection, with con- | 
tempt and dislike 1 — la that,” he .added, in a deep ; 
tone of feeling — is that what Alice Bridgenoith | 
says to Julian Peveril f” '' I 

“ Indeed — indeed, Julian,” said the nlinost weep- | 
ing girl, ** 1 do not say so — I say notliiiig, and I I 
ought not to say any thing coiicernjng w hat 1 might r 
do, ill a state of things vdiicli can hover take place. ; 
Indeed, Julian, you ought not thus to press me. | 
Unprotected as I am — wishing you well — very I 
well — wh|^ should you urge me to say or do what j 
would lessen me in my own eyes I to own aifcctioii j 
for one from whom fate has separated me for ever I | 
It is ungenerous — it is cruel — it is seeking a i 
momentary and selfish gratification to younelt, at j 
die expense of every feeling which 1 ought co eii- , 
tertain.” , ' . • 

“ You have said enough, Alice,” said JulUiD,widi 
sparkling eyes ; “ you liave said uuciugh in depre- 
cating my urgency, and 1 will press you no farther* 

But you overrate die impediments which lie betwixt 

us — they must and shall give way.” 

So you said before,” answered Alice, and with 
wliat probability, your own account may sliew. You 
dared not to mention die subject to your own 
fadier — bow slumid you venture to mention it to 
mine ?” 

That 1 w'ill soon enable you to decide uj'oxw 
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Major hy iny mother’s necrtiint, is 

a worthy an estiiriahlc inau. 1 will reriiinci 
liim, that to’ *•»>' mother’s care he owes the dearest 
treasure and uoinfort of his life ; and I wilt ask 
him if it is a j«st retrihution to make that mother 
eliildless. Let me but know when: to find him, 
Alice, and yon shall soon hear if 1 have feared to 
f leail iny caii^o witli him.” 

‘•Alusl” answered Alice, “yon well know iny 
.‘iiicertainty as to my dear father's msidence. flow 
vften has it bo«"ii my earnest request h» him that he 
would let mo sliare his Holitary nhixle, or hisob>>cure 
wandi'ririjp 1 Jiut the t^liort and iiifre^pieiit visits 
which ho makes to this liunsi: are uU that he per- 
mits we of his society. Something' I surely 

ilo, however Httlo, to nlloviuto tho iiickuieholy by 
which ho is oppresbod.” 

“Somethin); wo ini);ht both <h>,” said iVveril. 
“ Ilow willinjvly would 1 aid you in so pleading a 
task ! All «>hl •'riel's should be fot'j^nUen — all old 
friendships revived. My father’s pivjudices arc 
those of an KM^'lishniaii — sirttii;', indeed, but imt 
insurinnimtiihle by iva'^oii. Tidl nu*, then, where 
lilajor Uri<l;;eiiorlh is, and leave lliu rest to me ; 
or let me hut know by what udilreNs your letleis 
roach him, and 1 will forthwitli essay to discover 
Ids dwelling.” 

“Do not attempt it, 1 cha r^o you,” said Alice. 
“ Jfe isaJrc'ady a man <if sorrows ; and wiiat would 
he think were L capahlu of ciitertaiiiiii); a suit so 
likely to add lo them i Besides, I could not tell 
you, if 1 would, w'here he is now to he found. My 
letters reach him from tiiuo to time, by means of 
Illy auntCIhristian ; but of his aildix^ss [ am entirely 
ignorant,” 

“Then, hy Heaven,” answei'od Julian, “ I will 
wat<’h his arrival in this island, mid in this hoiist^ ; | 
and ere he has locked thee in his arms, he shall i 
answer U» me on tlie subject of my suit.” 

“ Then demand that miswer now,” Kiid a voice I 
from without the door, uliich was at tlic same time 
slowly opened — “ Doiiiand that answer now, fur 
iiere stands llalph Hridgenovlii.” | 

As he spoke, ho ejitcTc-d the ajmrtinent with his j 
usual slow atid sedate step — raiscil Ids Ihipp'd and 
steeplo-ci'ow'iied liat from his brows, uiul, sUaidiiig 
in the midst of the i-ooin, eyed alternately his | 
d.auglitcr and wiiliaii rewril with a tixed and |a*ne- 
tratiiig glance. ^ 

“ Father 1” said Alice, utterly astonished, 'and 
terrified, besides, by bis sudden a\)pearanee at such 
a conjuncture, — “ I’atber, I am not to blame.” 

“ Of that anon, Aliet*,” ‘'aid Uvidgenorfii ; “ mean- 
time retire to your apiirtiueiit — 1 have that to say 
to this youth which will not endure xour presence.” 

“Indeed — indecil, lather” said Alice, alarmed 
at what she supposed these words indicated, “ Ju- 
’i:ui is as little to be blamed as 1 ! It was chance, 
it was fortune, xvbicli caused our meeting togetlicr.” 
Then suddenly nisliing forward, slie threw her arms 
annind her fatlier, saying, “ Oh, do him no injury 
— he meant i o wrong ! Fatlier, you were wont to 
be a man of reason and of I'eligious |)cace.” 

“ And wherefore should 1 not be so now, Alice 1” 
j«aid Bridgctioi*th, raising his daughter from tlic 
ground, on wliicU she had almost sunk in tlio ear- 
nestness of her supplication, “ Dost thou know 
aught, maiden, which should inflame my anger 
against this vouiig man, nn’ro than reason or reli- 
gion may bridls i Qo-» go b» thy clianibcr. Com- 


pose thiiio own pa.4suins — learn to rule these — 
and leave it to mo to deal with this stubborn vcuiij? 
man.” 

Alice arose, and, witli lior eyes fixed on tho 
ground, retired slowly from tho apartmenr. Julian 
followed her steps with his eyes till the last wave 
of her garment was visihle at the dosing door ; 
then turned his looks to Major Bridgeiiorth, aiKl 
then sunk them on the ground. Tho Major coii« 
tinned to regard him in profound silence ; his looki 
were inclauclioly and even ausb^rc; but tlwfo waj 
nothing which iuillcatcd either agitation or keen 
i'esentiuent. lie motioned to Julian to take a soar, 
.nnd assumed one hiiiiKclf. After which, ho opene.i 
the conversation in tlic following niainier : — 

“ You seemed but now, young gentleman, anxiou-i 
to learn wliero 1 was to be found. Such 1 at least 
conjectured, from the few cxprossiuiis which I 
chunct^d to overhear ; for T made bold, tliough it 
may ho contrary to the codo of modern courtesy 
to lisk^n a moment or two, in order to gather upon 
what subject so young a man as you entertained 
30 }oung a woman as Alice, in a private inter- 
view.” 

“ 1 trust, air,” sui,’ Julian, rallying spirits in wluil 
lu; felt to bo a c:is«j of extremity, “ you have heard 
nothing on my part which has given ofVence to a 
gciitlcmaii, wliotn, though unknown, 1 am hound to 
re.Np»‘Ct so highl;y 

“ On the contrary,” said Bridgenorth, with tl;e 
same formal gravity, “ 1 am pleased to find tbut 
yvnir business is, or appears to he, with mo, ratlicr 
than with my daughter. 1 only think you had dom 
bcttiT to have intrusted it to mo in the fii*st instance, 
as iny solo concern,” 

The utmost sharpness of attention which Julian 
applied, could not discover if Bridgciiortli spoko 
seritiusly or ironically to the above purpose. lie 
was, however, quick-witted bc} ond his experience, 
and was internally dotcrxiiiiiod to oiiileavour to dis- 
cover something of tlio character and the tcniptf 
of him with whom he spoke. For tliat purpose, 
n:gii]atii)g his reply in tlie same tono with Bridge- 
north’s ohservatiuii, bo said, that not having the 
advantage to know his place of rosidciice, lie had 
applied for iulbniiatieii to his daughter. 

“ Who is now known to you for the first time 1” 
said Bridgcnortli. “ Am 1 so to undei^Ntaiid you T’ 

“ By no means,” answered Julian, looking down ; 

“ I liavo been kiiowm to your daughter for many 
veal's ; and what 1 wislied to say, respects botli her I 
happiness and my own.” j 

I must understand you,” said Bridgenortli, 

“ even as carnal men miderstaiid each other on tho 
matters of this world. You are attached to iny 
daughter by tlie cords of love ; 1 have long known 
tiiis.” 

“ You, Master Oridgenorth 1” exclaimcd^Pcveril 
— “ You have long known it I” 

“ Yes, young man. Think you, that as the father 
of an only child, 1 could have suffered Alice Bridge- 
north — the only living pledge of her who is now I 
un angel in heaven-— to have remained in thia 
scc1u.sioa without the sui'cst knowledge uf all hei 
material actions I I have, in person, seen more, 
both of her and of you, tliaii you could be aware 
of ; and when absent in Uie I>ody, I had the means 
of maintaining the same sufieriiitendence. Young 
^ man, they say that such love as you entertain for 
; my daughter teaches much subtilty ; but believe not 
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tliaf. it can ovorreaeh the afTcctiou which a widowed mo to the earth, at once cMidan;j:enn" my lifo, 
ladier bears to an onlv child.’* and, in mere human eyes, nnllyiiig mine honour ; 

** liV’ said Julian, Iiis heart beating thick and and under hU protection, tlio Midianitish woman 
joyfully, if you have known tliis intercourse so reaches, like a sea-t u^le, the nest wliinli she hath 
long, may 1 not hope that it has not met your dis- made in the wave-surrounded recks, and renvains 
approbation !” there till gold, duly adiniiiistered at l\nirt, wipes 

The Major paused for au instant, and then an- out all memory of her crime, and battles tlie veu- 
awered, In some res]>ccts, certainly not. Had it geunce duo to the memory of the be^t and bruvl"^t 
done so — had there seemed aught on your side, or of men. — But,*’ he added, apostropliiring the por- 
on my^^daughter’s, to have rendered your visits here trait of Christian, thou art not yet forgotten, my 
dangerous to her, or displeasing to me, she had not fair-haired William ! The vengeance which dogs 
been long the inhabitant of this solitude, or ol this tliy murderess is slow, — but it is sure T* 
i.dand. But bo not so hasty as to presume, that all Theru was a pause of some inoiiitMits, which Ju- 
which you may desiro in this matter can be cither ban Peveril, uilliiig to hear to what coiielusion 
easily or speedily accomplishetl.” Major Bridgciiortli was finally to arrive, did not 

** 1 foresee, indeed, diffieulties,’* answered Julian ; care to interrupt. Accordingly, in a fow miiniU'S, 
but with yoiirkiiid acquiescence, they are such ! the latter proceeded. — “These things,** ho said, 
as f trust to remove. My fatlicr is generous — my I ^ 1 recall not in biiterne*«s, so far its they are per- 
inother is candid and liberal. They loved you , sonal to inu — 1 recall them not in spite of heart, 
mice ; 1 trust they will love you again. I will be the ‘ though they have lM;en the moans of banishing me 
mediator betwixt you — peace and hariiiony bliall fnmi niy place of n‘sideiici% uhero my fathers 

oiico more inhabit our neighbourhood, and ** ! dwelt, and \\hm*e niy earthly eomforts lie interred. 

Bridgeriortli interrupted him with a grim smile ; ' But the public cause Ki>ts farther strife betwixt your 
lor such it seemed, us it passed over a face of dciq> father and me. Who so active as he to execute the 
inelaiK'liuly. My daiightCT well said, but short ‘ fatal edict of black St Bnrlliolomew's day, when so 
while past, that you were a dreamer of dreams — many ImiiditMls of guspel-prc^achers were expelled 
an architect of jdaus and hopes fantiistlc as the from licuis«‘ and Imnio — from hearth and alUir-— 
visicais of the night. It is a gn^at tiling you ask of fnmi church and parish, to make room for lielly- 
Uic ; — the hand of niy only child — the siiiii of my gods and thieves I Wlio, when a devoted few of 
worldly suhslaiice, though that is but dross in com- the Lord's people were united to lift the fallen 
parison. You ask the key of the only fountain standard, and once motv advance the good cause, 
from which I may yet h<»po to drink one plciisunt ’ was the readiest to hn*ak their purpose — to search 
draught ; you ask to bo the solo and absolute keefier for, ))crsecute, and apprehend them) Whose 
of my earthly happiness — and what have you breath did L feci w.^rm on iny neck — whose naked 
offered, or what have you to otter, in i*cturu, of tlfo sword was ilirust within a foot of my body, wdiilst 
surrender you require of me ?” ■ 1 lurked darkling, like a lliicf in concealment, in llio 

I am but too soubible,’* said Peveril, abashed house of my fathers? — It was Gcofirey Pevcrirs 
at liis own liasty conclusions, how ditlicult it may . — it was your futlier's ! — What can you answer iu 
be.** ! all this, or how can you reconcile it with your pro- 

“Nay, but interrupt ino not,'* replied Bridge- j sent wishes ?'* 
north, “ till 1 shew you the amount of what ytm i Julian, in reply, could only mnark, “ That these 
ofi'er me in exchange for a boon, which, whatever injuries had been of long standing — that they had 
may bo its intrinsic value, is earnestly desired by . been done in heat of times, and heat of temper, and 
you, and com prebends all that is valuable on earth that Master Bridgeiiortli, in (Christian kindliest, 
which 1 have it in my power to bestow. You may should not entertain a keen I’csenlmciit of them, 
have heard, that in the late limes I was the anta- > when a door was ojieiied for reconciliation.** 
goiiist of your father's priuciples and his profane I ** Peace, young man,** said Bridgeimrth, ** thou 
fitetion, but not the enemy of his pereoii.*’ ! speakest of thou kiiow'cst not what. To forgive our 

" 1 have ever lieard,*’ replied Julian, ** much . human wrongs is christiaii-like and conimeiidablc ; 


the contrai*y ; and it w'os but now tliat 1 reminded j but we have no cummisbion to forgive tlioso wliicii 
yon tliat you had been his friend.” | have been done to the cause of religion and of 

Ay. When he was in affliction and I in pro- ; liberty ; we have no right to gnint inimimity, or i<} 
sperity, I was neither yiiwilliiig, nor altogether shake liandk with those wlio liavo pouivd forth (he 
unable, to shew myself such. W'ell, the tables are blood of our brothrcii.** He looked at the picture 
turned — the times are changed. A peaceful and of Cliristian, and was silent for a few mimites, as 
unoffending man might have expected from a neigh- if he feared to give Um violent way to his own 
hour, now powerful in his turn, such protection, impetuosity, and resumed tlie discoui’so in a milder 
when walking in tlie paths of the law, os all men, tone. 

subjects of the same realm, have a right to exjiect “ These things I point out to you, Julian, that I 
I even from perfect strangers. What chances I I may shew 3 *ou how impossiblt*, in Ihc of a 
i pursue, witli thj warrant of the King and law, a merely worldly man, would bo the union wfuch you 
murderess, bearing on her hand the blood of my ui’e desirous of. But Heaven hath at limes oj^ned 
near connection, and 1 had, in such a case, a right a door, w'hcre man beholds no incuiis of issue, 
to call on every liege subject to render assistsinoe Julian, your mother, for one to whom the truth is 
to tlie execution. My late friendly neighbour, unknown, is, after the fashion of tho world, one of 
bound, as a man and a magistiute, to give ready the best, anti one of tho wisest of women ; and 
assistance to a legal action — bound, as a grateful , Providence, which gave her sti fair a form, and 
and obliged friend, to respect my rights and my ! tenanted that form with a mind as puro m tho ori* 
person — thrusts himself betwixt me — me, tlie i ginal frailty of our vile nature will permit, means 
avenger of blood— and my lawful captive ; b^ts | not, 1 trust, that she shall continue to tho end to 
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lie n V0«scl of wraili iukI |»er«IitIon. Of your father 
I Bay nothing — he is what the limes and example 
id’ othi rs and ihi* cmiiiftels of liis lordly ])riese, have 
made liim ; mid of him, once more, 1 suiy noUiiiig, 
wivc that 1 have power over him, which ere now 
' he iiiiKlit have felt, hut that tliere is one within his 
riiainhcTS who might have buflTered in his suffer* 
iiig. Nor do 1 wish to root up your ancient family. 
If f prize not your boast of family honours and 
pi-iligrce, I would nut willingly destroy them; more 
. than I would pull down a moss-gn>wn tower, or 
; hew to the ground an anricnL oak, save for the 
I straightening (if the common path, and the ad van- 
i tago of /he public. I have, therefore, no resent- 
I incut against the humbled iiousc of Pcvcril — nay, 

! I liave regard to it in its depression.” 

I He 1101*0 made a second laiusc, as if he expected 
! Julian to say something. Hut notwithstanding the 
; iirdour with which the young man had pressed his 
i suit, he was too much tmiiied in ideas of the ini- 
portarice of his family, and in the better habit of 
respect for his jiarents, to hear, without displeasure, 
some part of Hridgoiiorth’s discoui*sc. 

“ Tile House of Peveril,” lie replied, was never 
hiuiihled.” 

Had you said the sons of that House had never 
Ijeeii hmttUe,** answered Hridgeiiortli, you would 
have come nearer the truth. — Arc yoti not hum* 
hied ? Live you not here, the laekey of a haughty 
woman, the play-coinpniiiou of an empty youth ! If 
you leave this Isle, and go to the Court of England, 
oce what regard will llieiti be paid to the old |icdi* 
grcc that deduces your descent from kings and 
conquonirs. A scurril or obscene jest, an impu- 
dent carriage, a laced cloak, a liuiidfiil of gold, and 
(ho readiness to wager it on a card, or a die, will 
better advance you at the Court of Charles, than 
your father’s ancient name, and slavish devotion of 
blooil and fortune to tbo cause of hia father.” 

That is, indeed, but too probable,” said Peve- 
ril ; ** but the Court shall bo no element of mine. 
L will live like my fathers, among niy people, care 

for tlieir comforts, decide their ilitrereiices *’ 

** HuiM Maypoles, and dance around them,” said 
Briilgeiiortb, with another of those grim smiles 
which passt'd over his features like the light of a 
, s^'xton’s torch, as it glares and is retlccted by the 
window of the clmreli, when liociniies from lucking 
a funeral vanity << No, Julian, these aro not times 
in wliich, by the dn^ainiiig drudgery of a country 
magistrate, and (lie petty cares of a country pro- 
prietor, a man can serve hia unhappy country. 
There oro mighty designs afloat, and men arc culled 
to make their choice betwixt Cud and Haul. The 
j ancient Buper.stilioii — the ahomiimiioii of our fa- 
j tliero — >is raising its head, and flinging abroad its 
snares, under tlie protection of the princes of the 
I earth ; but she raises not her head unmarked or 
nnwatohed ; tlio true English hearts are as tlion- 
I sands, which wait but a signal to arise os one man, 
j and shew tlio kings of the earth that they have 
I combined in vain ! We will cast tlieir cords from 
us- -the cup of their abominations we will not taste.” 

** You speak in darkness, Master Bridgenorth,” 
said Pevoril. Knowing so much of me, you ;iiay, 
perhaps, also he aware, that I at least have seen 
too mudi of the delusions of Rome, to desire tliat 
they should bo propng.atcd at lirnne.” 

; ** Else, when-foro do -I speak to thee fnendly and 

I so free 1” said Briiigeuorth Do 1 not know, witli 


what readiness of early wit you baflied the wily 
attempts of the woman’s priest, to seduce thee from 
the Protestant faith I Do 1 not know, how thou 
wast beset when abroad, and Uiat thou didst both 
hold thine own faith, and secure the wavering belief 
of tliy friend t Said 1 nut, this was done like the 
son of Margaret Peveril t Said 1 not, ho holdetli, 
as 3'ct, but Uio dead letter — but the seed which is 
sown ^lall one day sprout and quicken! — Enough, 
however, of tliis. For to-day tliis is thy habitation. 

I will see in tliee neither die servant of that daugh- 
ter of Eshbaal, nor Uie son of him who pursued 
my life, and blemislied my honours ; but thou shaft | 
bo to me, for this day, as the child of her without | 
whom my house had been extinct.” 

So Baying, he stretched out his thin, bony hand, 
and grasped that of Julian Peveril ; but there was • 
such a look of mourning in liis welcome, that wliat- I 
ever delight Ihc 3’oiith anticipated, spending so long ! 
a time in the neighbourhood of Alice Bridgenortli, | 
|ierliaps in her society, or however strongly he felt ! 
the prudence of conciliating her father’s good-will, | 
iie could not help feeling as if his heart was cUillcii j 
in his company. 


CHAPTER XIV. j 

This liny nt least is friomlsliip's— un the morrow I 

Lot strife come im she will. 

Otway. | 

Dkuorau Druiutcii, summoned by her master, j 
now made her nppcurancc, with her liandkerchicf 
at her eyes, iiiid an appc.arunce of great mental | 
trouble. ^ 1 1 was not my fault, Major Bridgenorth,*’ j 
she said ; 'Miow could 1 help iti like will to like — • 
the boy would come — the girl would see him.” 

** Peace, foolish woman,” said Bridgenorth, and 
hear what J have got to sa\'.” 

** 1 know ivliat your honour has to say well 
enough,” said Deborah. Service, T w'ot, is no 
iiilicritaiice iiow-a-daya — some are wiser than other 1 
some — if I had not been wheedled away from Mar- ! 
tiiidale, 1 might have had a house of mine owu by | 
this time.” | 

“ Peace, idiot !” said Bridgenorth ; but so intent 1 
was Deborah nii her vindication, that ho could but j 
thrust the interjection, as it were edgewise, between 
her exclamations, which followed as thick as is 
usual ill cases, where folks endeavour to avert de- 
served censure by a clamorous justifleation ere the 
charge be brought. 

** No wonder she was cheated,” she said, " out 
of sight of her own intorost, when it was to wait on ! 
pretty Miss Alice. All your honour’s gold should 
never have tempted me, but that I knew slie was 
but a dead castaway, poor innocent, if site were 
taken away from niy Lady or me. — And so lliis is 
the end oii’t ! — up carl^*, and down late— and this 
is ail my thanks I — But your hoflour had better 
take caro what you do — site has the short cough | 
yet sometimes — and should take physic, spring 1 
and fall.” 

“ Peaiie, chattering fool !” said her master, so 1 
soon her failing breath gave him an opportunity | 
to strike in, " thinkest tliou I know not of thia ! 
young gentleman’s visits to tlio Black Fort, and \ 
that, if they liad displeased me, I would not have j 
known how to stop tlicin I” j 
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I ** Did 1 know that your honour knew of liis 
risiita !” exclaimed Deborah, in a triumphant tone, 
I fur, like most of lier condition, slio never sought 
j further for her defence than a lie, however incon- 
; histent and improbablo — ^ l>id I know that your 
I honour knew of it! — Why, how should 1 have 
I permitted his idsits else! I wonder what your 
I honour takes me for ! Had I not been sure it was 
! the thing in tills world that your honour most de- 
sired, jA'ould I have presumed to lend it a hand 
f orward 1 I trust I know my duty better. Hear 
if 1 ever asked anotlicr youngster into the house, 
savo himself — for I knew your lionour was wise, 
and quarrels cannot last for ever, and love begins 
wlierc hatred ends ; and, to be sure, they love as 
if they were bom one for tho other — and then, tlie 
Instates of Moultrassie and Martindale suit each 
other like sheath and knife.’* 

I Parrot of a woman, hold your tongue T* siild 
j Uridgenoii:h, his patience almost completely ex- 
hausted ; or, if you w'ill prate, let it be to your 
playfellows in the kitchen, and bid them get ready 
some dinner presently, fur Master Pcveril is far 
from home.” 

** That I will, and with all my heart,” said De- 
borah; “and if tliere are a ])air of fatlor fowls in 
Alan than sliall clap their wings on the table pre- 
•^ontly, your honour shall call me goose as well as 
IKirrot.’* She then left the apartment 

“It is to such a woman as that,” said Bridge- 
north, looking after lier significaiitly, “ that you 
conceived me to have abaudoiied tho charge of iiiy 
only child ! But enough of this subject — we will 
walk abroad, if you will, while sho is engaged in a 
province fitter for her uuderstandiiig.” 

So saying, he left the house, accompaiiiud by 
Julian Peveril, and they were soon walking side by 
bide, as if tliey had been old acquaintsuiccs. 

I It may have happened to many of oiur readers, 

' as it has done to ourselves, to bo thrown by acci- 
dent into society with some individual whose claims 
to what is called a serious chameter fitand conside- 
• rably higher tlian our own, and with whom, there- 
! fore, we have conceived' ourselves likely to spend 
; our time in a very stiff and constrained manner ; 
j while, on the other hand, our destined companion 
I may have apprehended some disgust from tho sup- 
I poa^ levity and thoughtless ^ety of a disposition 
j HO different from his own. Now it has frequently 
I liappened, that when vre, with that urbanity and 
I good-humour which is our principal characteristic, 



I manners of a part of their austerity ; and our con- 
I versation has, in consequence, been of that pleasant 
! texture, betwixt the useful and agreeable, which best 
! resembles “ the faiiy-web of night and day,” usually 
j called in prose the twilight. It is probable both 
I parties may, on such occasions, have been the better 
fur their encounter, even if it went no farther than 
to establish for the time a community of feeling 
between men, who, separated more perhaps by tem- 
per than by principle, are too apt to charge each 
i either with profane frivolity on tlie one hand, or 
j fanaticism on the otlier. 

I It fared thus in Peveril's walk with Bridgenortlt, 
i ond in the oonverBation which he held with him. 

I 'Jarefnlly avoiding tlie subject on which lie had 


alreadjr spokuo, Major Bridgenorth turned his cofV- 
versation chiefly on foreign imvel, and on tlic 
wonders he had seen in distant countiies, and which 
he appeared to havo marked with a curious and 
observant eye. This disconrso made tho time fiy 
light away ; for altliough the iineedotes and obseA** 
vations thus communicated were all tinged with tho 
serious and almost gloomy spirit of the narrator, 
tliey yet contained traits of intei'cst and of wonder, 
such as are usually interesting to a yontliful ear, and 
wero particularly so to Julian, w)io had, in bis dis- 
position, some cast of the romantic and adventurous. 

It appeared that Bridgenorth knew the south of 
France, and could tell many stories of tho French 
Huguenots, who already began to sustain tliose 
vexations which a few years afterwards were 
summed up by the revocation of tho Edict of Nantz. 
lie had even been in Hungary, fur •he spoke ns i 
from personal knowledge of the chai'acter of several | 
of the heads of the gi'cat Protestant insurrection, j 
which at tliis time had taken place under tho cele- 
brated Tekeli; and laid down solid reasons why 
they were entitled to make conimon cause witli tho 
Great Turk, rather than submit textile Pope of 
Rome. He talked also of Savoy, where those of 
the refonned religion still suffered a cruel perse- j 
cution ; and ho mentioned, wiUi a swelling spirit, I 
the protection which Oliver had afforded to tlio * 
oppressed Protestant churches ; “ therein shewing 
himself,” he added, “ more fit to wield tho siiprciiio 
power, than tliose who, claiming it right of in- . 
iieriUnce, use it only for their own vain and volup- ' 
tuous pursuits.” 

“ I did not expect,” said Peveril, modestly, “ to . 
have heard Oliver’s panegyric from you, Master * 
Bridgenorth.” | 

“ 1 do not panegyrize him,” answered Bridgo- 
nortli; “1 speak but truth of that extraordinary 
man, now being dead, whom, when alive, I feared '■ 
not to withstand to his face. It is the fault of tliu i 
present unhappy King, if ho make us look back > 
witii regret to tlie days when tho nation w'as re- ■ 
spccted abroad, and when devotion niid sobriety I 
were practised at home. — But 1 mean not to vex | 
your spirit by controversy. Y ou have lived amongst | 
those who find it more easy and more pleasant to ' 
be the pensioners of Franco than her coutrollcrH — ' 
to spend the money which she doles out to them- . 
selves, than to check tho tyraniiv .with which sho 
oppresses our poor brethren of tho religion. When 
the scales sliall fall from tliine eyes, all this thou • 
shalt sec ; and seeing, shalt learn to detest and de- 
spise it.” 

By this time Uiey had completed tlicir walk, and . 
were returned to the Black Fort by a different path : 
from that which had led them up tlie vaUc.}\ The ! 
exercise and the general tone of conversation had 
removed, in some degree, the shyness and einbar- ‘ 
rassment which Peveril originally felt in Bridge- | 
nortli’s presence, and which tlie tenor of jus first ! 
remarks had rather increased than diminislicd. j 
Deborah’s promised banquet was soon on tlie board ; ’ 
and in rimplicity, as well as neatness aiid good | 
order, answered tlio character slie had cUunied for ■ 
it. In one respect alone, there seemed some ineon- 
sistency, perhaps a little affectation. Alost of tlie 
dishes were of silver, and tho plates were of tlie ! 
same metal instead of the trenchers and pewter j 
wliicli Peveril had usually seen employed on simi- I 
lar occasions at tlie Black Fort. I 
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*Pr«iM^nrIy, witli tho feeling of one who walks in 
a plcAsaiit dream from which ho fears to awake, ami 
whoso df tight is mingled with wonder and with 
mujfjrUiiiit.v, Julian Pevcril found hiinHolf seated 
tictwoori A tiro Bridgoiiortli and her lather — tho 
hcirifr he most loved on earth, and the person whom 
I Jio had <■ ver etnisidored as tlie great obstacle to tlieir 
I ijitercoiirse. ^i'ho confusion of his mind was such, 

I hat he could scarcely reply to the importunate 
civilities of Dame Doborali ; who, seated with them 
at table in her quality of goveniaiite, now dispensed 
Tlie good things wliieh liafl been prepared under 
her own eye. 

Ah for Alice, Rlie seemed to have formed a reso- 
; lution to play the mu to ; for she answered not, 
excepting bi'icfly, to the questions of Dame Dob- 
I bitch ; nay, even when her fatlior, which happened 
; once or twice, attempted to bring her forwar<l in 
tlie conversation, she made no farther reply than 
■ respect fur him rendered absolutely necessary. 

Upon liridgeiiorth himself, then, devolved the 
task of entertaining the comimny ; and, contrary 
to his ordinary habits, he did not seem to shrink 
from it. lift discourse was not only easy, but 
almost cheerful, though ever and anon crossed by 
some expressions indicative of natural and habitual 
melancholy, or prophetic of future misfortuiic and 
wo. Flashes of enthusiasm, too, shot along liis 
conversation, gleaming like the shcct-liglitning of 
! nil autumn eve, which throws a strong, though 
inomcntary iliuraination, across the sober twilight, 
and all the surrounding objects, wliicli, touched by 
' it, assume a wilder an<l more striking character, lu 
i general, however, Bridgenorth’s remarks w ere plain 
and sensible ; and as he aiinod at no gi*acos of 
language, any ornament which they rcceivc'd arose 
out of tho interest with which they weiH) impressed 
on his hearers. For example, when Deborah, in 
the pride and vulgarity of her heart, e.^lled Julian’s 
attention to tlie plate from which they had been 
eating, Bridgenortli seemed to tliiiik an apology 
necessary for such superfluous expense. 

“ It was a symptom,” he said, ‘‘ of approaching 
danger, when such men, as were not usually influ- 
cnccd by the vanities of life, employed much money 
' ill omanieiite composed of the precious luetols. It 
was a sign tl .t the merchant could not obtain a 
profit fur Uio capital, which, for the sake of security, 
he invested in tfej inert form. Tt was a proof that 
the noblemen or gentlemen feared the rapacity of 
power, when they put their woalUi into forms the 
most portable and the most capable of being hidden; 
and it shewed tho unccrhiinty of credit, when a 
man of judgment preferred the actual pusscssion of 
a mass of silver to tho convenience of a goldsmith’s 
or a banker's receipt. AVhilc a shadow of liberty 
r mained,” he said, ** domestic rights were last in- 
vaded; and, therefore, men disposed upon their 
! cupbckards and tables the wealth which in these 
j places would remain longest, tliougli nut perhaps 
I liually, 6acr.;d from the grasp of a tyrannical go- 
i vernment But let thera be a demand fur capital 
to support a profitable commerce, and the mass is 
at unco consigned to thcfuniacc,and, ceasing to be 
a vain and cumbrous orhaineut of the banquet, 
becomes a potent and active agent for furthering 
tlic prosperity of tho country.” 

“In w"r, too,” said Pc^*eL'iI, “plate has been 
found a ready resource.” 

*' But t*>o much so,” answered Bridgenortli. ** In 


the late times, the plate of the nobles and gentry ' 
with that of the colleges, and the sale of the cr^wn- i 
jewels, enabled the King to make bis unhappy 
stand, which prevented matters returning to a suite j 
of peace and good order, until tho sw'ord had at- i 
tained an undue superiority botli over King auo 
Parliament.” 

He looked at Julian as he spoke, much a.s he 
who ]>roves a horse offers some object suddenly to 
his eyes, then uratches to see if he starts or Iftonches 
from it. But Julian’s thoughts were too much bent 
on other topics to manifest any alann. Ilis answer 
referred to a previous part of Bridgenorth’s dis- 
course, and was not returned till after a brief i 
pause. “War, then,” he said, “war, tlie grand i 
impoverishcr, is also a creator of the wealtli whi(di | 
it wastes and devours 2” | 

” Yes,” replied Bridgenorth, “ even as the sluice | 
brings into action the sleeping w'aters of tlie lake, | 
which it finally drains. Necessity invents arts and 
discovers means ; and what necessity is fitenier 
tlian that of civil war 2 Therefore, even war is not 
in itself umnixed evil, being the creator of impulses 
and energies which could not otherwise have existed 
in society.” 

“ Men should go to war, then,” said Peveril, ” that 
they may send their silver-plate to the mint, and 
eat from pewter dishes and wooden platters 2” 

“ Not so, my son,” said Bridgenorth. Then 
checking himself as lie observed the deep crimson 
ill Julian’s check and brow, he added, “ I crave 
your pardon for such familiarity ; but I meant 
not to limit what I said even now 4o such trifling 
consequences, although it may bo something salu- 
tary to tear men from their pomps and luxuries, 
and teach those to be Homans who would otherwise 
be Sybarites. But I would say, that times of public 
danger, as they call into circulation the miser’s 
hoard and the proud man’s bullion, and A> add to 
the circulating wealth of tho country, do also call 
into action many a brave and noble spirit, which 
would otherwise lie torpid, give no example to tliv 
living, and bequeath no name to future ages. So- 
ciety knows not, and cannot know', the inentnl 
treasures which slumber in her bosom, till necessity 
and opportunity call forth the statesman and the 
soldier (fom tlie shades of lowly life to the parte they 
are designed by Providence to perform, anil Uic 
stations which nature had qualified them to hold. 
So rose Oliver — so rose Milton — so rose many 
another name which cannot be forgotten — even as ; 
the tempest summons fortli and displays the address . . 
of the mariner.” 

“ You speak,” said Peveril, ” as if national cala- 
mity might be, in some sort, an advantage.” 

« And if it were not so,” replied Bridgnorth, 
“it had not existed in this state of trial, micre all 
temporal evil is alleviated by something good in ite 
progress or result, and where all that u good is 
close coupled with that which is in itself evil.” 

“It roust bo a noble sight,” said Julian, “ to 
behold the slumbering energies of a great mind 
awakened into energy, and to see it assume tho 
authority which is its due over spirits more meanly 
endowed.” 

“I once witnessed,” said Bridgenorth, “some- 
thing to the same effect ; and as the tale is brief, - 
I will tell it you, if you will : — 

“ Amongst my wanderings, the Transitlantic 
settlements have not escaped me ; more espccully 
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c!ie coun » y of New England, into which oar native they blazed, added to the horrible confusion ; while | 
land has shaken from her lap, as a drunkard ilin^ the smoko whioh tlio wind drove against us gave ! 
from him hia treasure!^ so much that is precious in farther advantage to tlic enemy, who fought, as it | 
: the eyes of God and oi his children. There thou- wore, invisible, and under cover, whilst we fell fast : 
I Kinds of our best and dost godly men — such whose by their unerring fire. In this state of confusion, I 
righteousness might como between the Almighty and while w'e wore about to adopt tlie despoi’a^e i 
I and his wrath, and prevent the min of cities — are project of evacuating the village, and, placing die j 
i!onteut to be the inhabitants of the desert, rather women and children* in the eeiUre, of atUMnptiiig a j 
incountcring the unenlightened savages, tlian stoop- retreat to Uic nearest setileincut, it ploased Heaven ' 
j iitg to •ztiuguish, under die oppression practised in to send us unexpected assistance. A tall iiian, A , 

I Britain, the light tliat is within their own minds, a rovereud apiieai-aiice, whom no one of us liad ; 
Thoro I remained ior a time, during the wars which ever seen bcfoiv, suddenly was in tlie midst of ns, j 
llie colony maintained witli Philip, a great Indian as wo hastily agitated the resolution of retreating, i 
Chief, or Sachem, as they were called, who soemed His garments \vol^o of the skin of the elk, aud lie ; 
a messenger sent from Satan to buffet them. His wore sword and carried gun ; 1 never saw any ' 
cruelty waz great — liis dissimulation profound; thing more .august than his features, overshadowed 
and the skill and promptitude with wdiich he main- by locks of gray hair, which ininglod with a long 1 
taiued a destructive and desultory warfare, infiicted beard of the saiiio colour. ‘ Men and brethren,* he i 
many dreadful calamities on the settlement. 1 was, a.aid, in a voice like that which turns back the flight, 
l»y chance, at a small village in tlie woods, more ‘ why sink your hearts ? and why ni*e you tliiia dis- ■ 
tluin thirty miles from Boston, and in its situation quieted I Vear ye that the God we serve will give 
('xcecdingly lonely, and surrounded with Uiickets. you up to yonder lieatlioii dogs t Follow me. and 
Ncvortheless, there was no idea of any danger from you shall st»e this day that there is a captain in 
the Indians at tliat time, for men trusted to the Israel ! * He iittci'ed a few brief but distinct orders, ■ 
protection of a considerable body of troops who had in the tone of one who wasaccuKtomed to command; 
taken the field for protection of the frontiers, and and such was the inflin'iico of his appearance, his | 
who lay, or were supposed to lie, betwixt the hamlet mien, his language, and his presence of mind, that 
and the enemy’s country. But they had to do with lio was implicitly obeyed by men who had never , 
a foe, whom the devil himself had inspired at oneo si>oii him until that moment. We were liastily : 
with cunning and cruelty. It was on a Sabbath divided, by his onlers, into two bodies ; one ot ! 
morning, when wc had assembled to take sweet which maintained the defence of the village with ; 
counsel together in tho Lord’s house. Our temple rnc*ro courage tliaii ever, convinced that the Uii- j 
was but constructed of wooden logs; but when shall known was sent by God to our rescue. At his I 
tho chant of ti*aincd hii'elings, or the sounding of command they assumed the host and most sheltered i 
till and brass tubes amid tlie aisles of a minster, positions for exchanging their deadly fire with tlie ' 
arise so sweetly to Heaven, as did tlie psalm in Jtidiaiis ; while, under cover of the smoke, tho , 

which wc united at once our voices and our hearts ! stniiigcr sallic'd from tho (.own, at the head of the , 

An excellent worthy, who now sleeps in the Lord, other divisimi of tlie Now Kiiglaiul nuMi, and, fetch- 
Neliemiah Solsgracc, long the companion of my iiig a circuit, attacked the lied Warriors in tlio roar. ’ 
pilgrimage, Iiad just begun to wrestle in prayer. The surprise, as is usual uinoiigst savages, had 
when a woman,with disordered looks and dislievcllcd complete eficet ; for they doubted not that they • 
hair, entered our chapel in a distr.acted iiianiier, were assailed in their turn, and ]»laced betwixt two ■ 

• screaming incessantly,* The Indians! The Indians 1’ hostilo parties by the return of a detacbincnt from 
I — 111 tliat land no man dai’es separate. himself from the provincial army. The heatli(*ii^ fil'd in coiifu- 
j bis means of defence ; and whether in the city or hi ; sion, abandoning tiic lialf-woii village, and leaving 

j the field, in the ploughed land or the forest, men i heliitid them such a number of tlieir waii'iors, tliat ^ 

I keep beside them their weapons, as did the Jews I the tribe hath never recoveivMl iti lo.-<s. Never shall . 
at the rebuilding of the Temple. So wo sallied forth 1 forget the figure of our vciicrablo leader, wlicii , 
with our guns and pikes, aud* heard the whoop of our men, and not they only, but^he wuinen and • 
tliese incarnate devils, already in possession of a children of the village, rescued li'oni the tomahawk ; 
part of the town, and exercising their cruelty on and scalpiiig-knifo, stood crowded around him, yet . 
tlie few whom weighty causes or indisposition had scarce venturing to approach his person, and iiioni ! 
withheld from public worship ; and it was remarked minded, perhaps, to worship him as a descended 
ns a judgment, that, upon that bloody Sabbatli, angel, than to thank him as a fellow-mortal. *Not j 
Adrian Hanson, a Dutchman, a man well enough unto me bo the glory,’ he said ; * T am but an im* \ 
disposed towards man, but whoso mind ivas alto- plemcnt, frail as yourselvc.s, in the hand of Him , 
ge^cr given to worldly gain, was shot and scalped wdio is strong to deliver. Bring me a cup of wa^-er, 
as he was summing his weekly gains in his ware- that 1 may allay my parched throat, ere I essay 
house. In fine, there was much damage done ; and tho task of offering th.anks where tliey ni*c most 
although our arrival and entrance into eomb.at did due.* 1 was nearest to him as lie .vpuke, and I 
in some sort put them back, yet being surprised ; gave into his hand the water he requested. At that 
aud confused, axid^ having no appointed leader of moment wo exchanged glan<*e.'=, and it sceined to mu 
our baud, the devilish enemy shot liard at us, and that I rcoognized a noble frieml whom I had long 
liad some advantage. It was pitiful to hear the since deeme<l m glory ; hut lie gave me no limw 
wireams of women and diildren amid the report of tospeak, had speech been prud^^nt. Sinking on his 
guns and the whistling of bullets, mixed with the knees, and signing us to obey him, he poured fortli 
ferocious yells of these savages, which they term a strong and eiiei^etic thanksgiving for the tuniing 
their war-whoop, SeveraUiouscs in the upper part back ef the battle, wliieli, pronounced with a voice ; 
of tim village w/*rc soon on fire,; and the roaring | loud and clear as a war-tyunipet, thrilled through . 
of the llaines, anu crackling of tlie great beams as | the joints and martw of the hearers. I ha\ o , 
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I huinl muijy un yet of dovotion in my life, liad 
I ilcavoii vdiirlisufi^Ml me grace to profit by them ; but 
! Biicli a prayor a*< tiiis, uttered itniid the dead and 
! thci dying} ^'ith a rich tune of mingled triumph and 
' suluratioii, wa» beyond them all — it wob like the 
i song of the iuMpirod prophetesa who dwelt beneath 
the palm-tree between Raiuah and Uelhol. lie was 
. Hileiit ; and fur a brief space wd remained with our 
face:» bent to the earth — no man daring tu lift Ida 
bead. At length we looked up, but our deliverer 
wan no longer amongst us ; nor was he ever again 
»eoN ill the land whieli ho bad reMCued.” 

Hero Jiridgeiiortli, who had told tliia singular 
story with an eloquence and vivacity of detail very 
contraiy to the usual dryness of Ida conversation, 
paused for an instant, and thim i*eauincd — Thou 
secat, young man, that men of valour and of discre* 
tion are called forth to command in circumstances 
fif national caigeiice, though tlieir very existence is 
unknown in the land which tlicy arc predestined to 
deliver,” 

“ But what thought the people of tlic mysterious 
straifger 1” s:dd Julian, who had listened with eager- 
ness, for the story was of a kind interesting to the 
youthful and (hu brave. 

“ Many things,” answered Bridgciiortli, and, as 
usual, little to tlie purpose. The prevailing opinion 
was, notwithstamliiig his own disclamation, that the 
stranger was really a supernatural being ; others 
believed him an inspired champion, transported in 
tho body from soiiio distant climate, to shew us the 
way to safety ; others, again, concliulcd that lie was 
a recluse, who, cither from motives of piety, or 
oUier cogent reasons, had become a dwidler in the 
wilderness, and shunned the face of man.” 

“ And, if 1 limy presume to ask,” wild Julian, 

to which of these upiiiioiis wore you disposed to 
adhere T* 

** The last suited best with tho transient though 
close view with which I had perused the stranger’s 
leatures,” implied Bridgeiiurth ; fur although 1 
dispute not that it may please Heaven, on iiigli 
occasions, even to raise one from tho dead in defence 
of his country, yet I doubted not then, as I doubt 
. not now, that 1 looked on the living form of one, 

' who bud indeed powerful reasons to conceal him in 
the cleft of the rock.” 

' ** Are theso reasons a secret !” asked Julian 

- Pcveril. ^ 

" Not projicvly a secret,” replied Bridgouorth ; 
*’lor 1 fear not thy betraying wliat 1 might tell 
' thee in private discourse ; and besides, wert thou so 
hose, tho prey lies too distant for any hunters to 
= whom thou cuuldat point out its traces. But the 
name of this worthy will sound harsh in thy car, 
' on account of one action of his life — being his 
accession to a great measure, which made tho ex- 
treme isles of the earth to tremble. Have you 
never heard of Richard Wlialloy 1” 

** Of tlie lugicido ?” exclaimed Poveril, starting. 

“ Call his act what tliou wilt,” said Bridgciiorth ; 
** he was not loss the rescuer of that devoted village, 
that, witii other leading spirits of the age, he sat in 
the judgment-seat when Cliarles Stewart was ar- 
raigned at the bar, and subscribed tlie ficiitence 
tliat went forth upon him.” 

” 1 liaTO ever heal'd,” sai<l Julian, in an altered 
; voice, and culoiiring deeply, ** tliat you. Master 
Uridgonurtli, with other Presbyteriaus, were totally 
! averse to tliat detestable crime, and were ready to 


have made joint cause with tlie Cavaliers in pre- 
venting so horrible a parricide.” 

“ if it were so,” I'eplied Bridgeuurtli, " we have 
been richly rewarded by bis successor.” 

” Rewa^ed 1” exclaimed Julian ; does ttie dis- ■ 
tiuctioii of good and evil, and our obligation to do i 
the one and forbear the other, de)>end on tlie reward ' 
whiuh may attach to our actions 2” 

" God forbid I” answered Bridgenorth ; “ yet i 
those who view (he liavoc whicli tliis hqp8e*of ■ 
Stewart have made in the Church aud State — tlie 
tyranny wliich tliey exercise over men’s person? | 
and consciences — may well doubt whether it hi 
laivful tu use weapons in tlieir defence. Yet you = 
hear me not pimiso, or oven vindicate, the death of ' 
the King, though so far deserved, as he was false . 
to his oath as a Prince and Magistrate. I only ; 
tell you what you desired to know, that Richard i 
Whalley, one of the late King’s judges, was he ol j 
whom 1 have just been speaking. J knew liis lofty ! 
biDW, though time had made it balder and higher*; I 
his gray eye retained all its lustre ; and though ! 
the grizzled beard covered the lower part of bis | 
face, it prevented mo not from recognizing him. i 
I'lic scent was hot after him for his blood ; but by ! 
the assistance of those frieiuls whom Hcaveu had | 
raised up for his preservation, lie was cnucoaicil 
carcfiilly, and emerged only to do tho will of i*rovi- : 
dimce ill the inuttii* of that battle. Perhaps bis ! 
voice may bo hoard in the field once more, sliould i 
EiigUiiid need one of her noblest hcai'ts.” ^ 

Now, God forbid I” said Julian. 

** Amen,” returned Bridgeiiorih. May God | 
avert civil war, and pardon those whoso niadiics:} i 
would bring it on us 1” 

Thei'e w'as a long pause, during which Julian, i 
who had scarce lifted his eyes towards Alice, stole i 
a glance in that direction, and was struck by tho ; 
deep c:ist of melniicholy which had stolen over lea- | 
tures, to which a cheei*ful, if not gay expression, ; 
w:in must natural. So soon as she caught his eye, . 
she remarked, and, as Juluui thought, with siguiti- 
cance, tliat tho shadows were Iciigthciiiiig, and , 
evening coming on. ! 

He heard ; aud although satisfied tliat she hinted - 
at his departure, he could uot, upon the instant, ' 
find nmolution to break tho spell which detained • 
him. Tho language which Bridgenorth held W’as ' 
uot only new and alitrming, but so contrary to the 
maxims in which he was brought up, tliat, as a sou I 
of Sir Geoffrey Pevcril of the Pealc, he would ia ! 
another case, have tliought himself called upon to j 
dispute its conclusions, even at the sword’s [K>iut. ’ 
But Bridgonorth’s opinions were delivered wiUi so I 
much culiiincss — seemed so much the result of I 
conviction — that they excited in Julian rather a 
spirit of wonder, than of angry coiitniversy. Thero ! 
was a character of sober decision, and sedate melaii- f 
oholy, ill all tliat he said, which, even had he uot , 
been Uie fatlicr of Alice, (and perhaps Julian wa.s 
not liimself aware how much he was influenced by 
that circumstance,) would have rendered it difficult ’ 
to take personal oflence. His language and senti- 
ineiits were of that quiet, yet decided kind, upon 
which it is difiicult either to fix controversy, nr 
quarrel, although it he impossible to acquiesce in ^ 
the inclusions to which they lead. 

While Julian remained, as if spell-bound to his ; 
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. chair, scarce more surprised at the company In 
I which he found himself, than at the opinions to 
! which he was listening, another circumstance re- 
I minded him that the proper time of his stay at 
! Rlack Fort had been expended. Little Fairy, tlie 
I Manx i>oiiy, which, well accustomed to tho vicinity 
of Black Fort, used to feed near the house while 
her master made his visits there, began to find hi» 
I ])resent stay rather too long. She h^ been tlie gift 
I of ihoJCountess to Julian, whilst a youth, and camo 
I of a high-spirited mountain breed, remarkable alike 
I tor hardiness, for longevity, and for a degree of 
sagacity approaching to that of tiio dog. Fairy 
shewed the latter quality, by the way in which she 
choso to express her impatience to be moving 
lioinewai'ds. At least such seemed the purpose of 
the shrill neigh with which she startled the female 
inmates of the parlour, wlio, tlio moment afterwards, 
could not forbear smiling to see tho nose of the pony 
advanced through tlie opened casement. 

‘^Faiiy reminds me,’* said Julian, looking to 
Alice, and rising, that tlie term of my stay here 
is exhausted.’* • 

Speak with me yct'ono moment,” said Bridge- 
north, withdrawing him into a Gothic recess of the 
old-fashioned apartment, and speaking so low that 
he could not he overheard by Alice and her gover- 
iisinte, who, in the meantime, caressed, and fed 
with fragments of bread the intruder Fairy. 

“You have not, after all,” said Bridgenortli, 
“ told me tho cause of your coming hither.” 11c 
stopped, as if to enjoy his enibarrassmcnt, and then 
added, “ And indeed it were mo^t unnecessary tliat 
you should do so. I have not so far forgotten the 
days of my youth, or those affections which bind 
poor frail humanity but too much to the things of 
this world. Will you find no vrords to ask of mo 
the great boon which yon seek, and which, perad- 
vcriture, you would not have hesitated to have niado 
your own, without my knowledge, and against my 
consent t — Nay, never vindicate thyself, but mark 
me farther. The patriarch bought his beloved by 
fourteen years* hard service to her father Laban, 
and tlioy seemed to him but as a few days. But he 
that would wed my daughter must serve, in com- 
parison, hut a few days ; though in matters of sucli 
mighty import, that they sliall seem as the service 
of many years. — Reply not to mo now, hot go, and 
peace be with yon.” 

lie retired so quickly, after speaking, that Fovcril 
had literally not an instant to rroly. He cast his 
eyes arouitd the apartment, but Deborah and her 
cliarge had also disappeared. His garo rested for 
a moment on the portrait of Christian, and his 
imf^nation suggest^, that his dark features were 
illuminated by a smile of haughty triumph. He 
stared, and looked more attentively— -it was but 
tlie effect of the evening beam, which touched the 
picture at the instant The effeet was gone, and 
there remained but the fixed, grave, inflexible fea- 
tures of the republican soldier. 

Julian left the apartment as one who walks in 
a dream ; he mounted Faiiy, and, agitated by a 
variety of thoughts, wbidi he was unable to reduce 
to order, he returned to GasUe-Ruriiin before the 
night sat down. • 

Here he found all in movement The Countess, 
with her son, had, upon some news reeeived, or 
resolution formed, during his absence, removed, 
with a principal purt of their family, to the yet 


stronger Castle of Holm-Peel, about eight miles’ dt^ 
tance across tliu island ; and which had been suf- 
fered to fall into a much more dilapidated condi- 
tion tlian that of Castletown ; so far as it could be 
considered as a place of rcsidcure. But as a for- 
tress, Holin-l’eel was stronger than Casilotov'ii ; 
nay, unless assailed regnlnriy, was almost iinpreg- 
nablo ; and was always hold by a garrison belonging 
to the Lords of Man. Here Pcveril arrived n* 
nightfall. He was told in the tistiing-villagr, that 
tho nigiit-boll of the Cattle had been rung earlier 
than usual, and the watch set with circuinstauces 
of unusual and jealous precaution. 

Resolving, tlicrefoiv, not to disturb the garrison 
by entering at that Into hour, ho obtained an in- 
different Itxlging ill tlio town for tho night, and 
determined to go to the Castlo early on tho suc- 
ceeding morning. He was not sorry thus to gain :i 
few horn's of solitude, to tliiiik over tho agitating 
events of tlie preceding day. 
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CIIAPTEll XV. 

— What wemM its head, 

Tho liUntsb uf ii kingly lind on. 

* tnratiise LtnL 

SoDOR, or llolm-l’oel,' so is named the castle (o 
which our Julian diriicted his course early uii the 
following muniing, is one of tliosc extraordinary 
nioninncnts of antiquity with which this singular 
and iiiteroBtiiig island abounds. It occupies tlio 
whole of a high nicky peninsula, or rather an 
island, for it is surrounded by the sea at high water, 
and scarcely accessiblo even when tlio tide is out, 
although a stone causeway, of great solidity, crectocl 
for tile express purpose, connects tlie island with 
the mainland. The whole space is surrounded by 
doublo walls uf great strength and tliicknoss ; and 
the access to tho interior, at the time which wo 
treat of, wjis only by two flights of steep and narrow 
steps, divided from each oUier by a strong tower 
and guard-house; under the former of which, thero 
is an entrance-arch. Tho open space within tliu 
walls extends to two acres, and contains many 
objects worthy of antiquarian curiosity. There 
were, besides tlio castlo itself,twocSj(liedml churches, 
dedicated, tlic earlier to tiaint Patrick, tho latter to 
Saint Germain ; besides two smaller churches ; :(11 
of which had become, even in that day, more or 
less ruinous. Their decayed walls, exhibiting the 
rude and massive orchi lecture of the most remote 
period, were composed of a I'agged gray-stone, which 
formed a singular contrast witli the bright red free- 
stone of which the window-cascs, comer-etoncs, 
arches, and other ornamental parts of the buildiiq^ 
were com^iosed. 

Besides these four ruinous churches, the spa4se 
of ground enclosed by tlie massive exterior waJIv 
of Holm-Peci cxliibited many other vestigM of tlie 
olden time. There was a square mound of eartli, 
facing, with its angles to the points of the compw, 
one of tliose motes, as’Uioy were called, on which, 
in ancient times, tho nortliem tribes elected or re- 
cognized their chiefs, and held tlioir solemn popular 
assemblies, or eomUia. There was also one of those 
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! cii.galar toy\er», ao common in Ireland as to have ' 
|ir()ved tb^ favourite tlicme of her antiquaries ; but 
' of which tlie real use and meaning seems yet to be 
i hidden in the mist of ages. This of llo1m*i’cel had 
} been converted tn tl)6 purpose of a watcli>tower. 

I Tlioio were, besides, Runic monuments, of which 
! tlso l/'gends could not bo deciphered ; and later 
' in>-cri|itioris to the memory of champions, of wliom 
■ lilt* names only wore pTCserved from oblivion. But 
Ir^ition and superstitious old, still most busy 
v'hcre real bistoiy is silent, had filled up the long 
blank of accurate information with talcs of Sea- 
kings and Pirates, Hebridean Chiefs and Norwe- 
gian Resolutes, who had formerly warred against, 
and in defence of, this famous castle. Superstition, 
too, had her talcs of fairies, ghosts, and spectres 
— her legends of saints and demons, of fairies and 
of familiar spirits, which in no comer of the Bri- 
tish empire are told and received with more abso- 
lute credulity than in the Isle of Man. 

Amirlst all these mins of an older time arose the 
(Castle itself, — now minous — but in Charles ll.’s 
reign well garrisoned, and, in a military point of 
'\icw, kept in complete order. It was a venerable 
find very ancient building, containing several apart- 
ments of sufYicient size and height to bo termed 
noble. But in the surrender of the islaiul by Qiris- 
tlan, the furniture had been, in a great measure, 
plundered or destroyed by tlio republican soldiers; 
so that, as we have before hinted, its present state 
was ill adapted for the residence of the noble pro- 
prietor. Yet it had been often the abode, not only 
of the Lords of Man, but of tliose state prisoners 
whom tlio Kings of Britain sometimes committed 
to their charge. 

In this Csstie of Holin-Peol the great king- 
maker, Richard, Earl of Warwick, was conhued, 
durinji; one period of his eventful life, to mniinate 
at louure on his farther schemes of ambition. 
And hero, too, Eleanor, the haughty wife of tlio 
good Duke of Gloucester, pin/d out in seclusion the 
last days of her banishment. The sentinels pre- 
tended that her <Il8contcnted spectre was oftrai 
viidblo at night, traversing the battlements of Uic 
external walls, or staudiag Tnolionless beside a par- 
ticular solitary turret of one of tho watcli -towers 
with which they ate flanked ; but dissolving into 
air at cock-crow, or when tho bell tolled from the 
yet remaining tqwer of St Germain’s church. 

Such was Holm-Peel, as records inform us, till 
towards the cud of tlie seventeenth century. 

It was in one of tlie lofty but almost uiifiiriiislicd 
apartments of this ancient Castle that Julian Peveril 
found hia friend the Earl of Derby, who had that 
moment sat down to a breakfast composed of 
various sorts of fish. Welcome most imperial 
Julian," he said ; " welcome to our royal fortress; 
in which, as yet, we are not like to be starved with 
hunmr, though well-nigh dead for cold." 

JuJIoii answered by inquiring tho meaning of 
this sudden movement. 

" Upon my word," replied tlie Earl, yon know 
nearly as mueh of it as I do. My mother has told 
me nothing about it ; supposing, I believe, that 1 
shall at length be tempted t6 inquire ; but she will 
find herself much mistaken. I shall give her credit 
for full wisdom in her proceedings, rather than put 
her to the trouble to render a reason, though no 
woman can render one better." 

" Come, come ; this is aJFeotation, my good friend," 


said Julian. "You sliould iiiquar nito mosc mat- ; 
tors a little more curiouriy." 

** To wbat purpose I " said flie Earl. " To bear ;■ 
old stories about the Tinwald laws, and tlie eon- i 
tending rights of the lords and the dergy, and all 
the rest of that Celtic barbarism, which, like Bur- 
gesse’s thorough-paced doctrine, enters at one ear, 
paces through, and goes out at tho other 1 " 

" Come, my lord/' said Julian, “ you arc not so ‘ 
iiidifferont as you would represent yourself — you 
are dying of curiosity to know what tliis liftry is ' 
about ; only you think it the courtly humour to 
appear careless about your own aflairs." 

" Why, what should it be about," said tlie young 
Earl, " unless some factious dispute between our 
Majesty’s minister. Governor Nowel, and our vas- 
sals f or perliaps some dispute betwixt our Majesty , 
and tho ecclesiastical jurisdictions I for all wJiich 
our Majesty cares as little as any king in Christen- 
dom." 

“1 rather suppose tliere is intelligence from ■. 
England," said Julian. "I heard iMt night in 
Peel-town, tliat Grccnhalgli is come over with un- ' 
pleasant news.” 

"He brought mo nothing that ivas pleasant, I 
w<it well," said the Earl. " I expected something ; 
from St Evreniond or Hamilton — some new plays 
by Drydcn or Lee, and some waggery or lampoons 
from the Rose Coffee-house ; and the fellow has ' 
brought me nothing but a parcel of tracts about 
Protestants and Papists, and a folio play-book, one . 
of the conceptions, as she calls them, of that old 
ina<l-womau tlie Duchess of Newcastle." 

" Hush, my lord, for Heaven’s sake,” said . 
Peveril ; "here comes tlie Countess; and you know j 
she takes fire at the least slight to her ancient ’ 
frii'iid.” 

" Lot her read her ancient friend’s works lier- 
sclf, then," said tlie Earl, and think her as wise 
as she can ; but I would not give one of Waller’s 
songs, or Denham’s satires, for a whole cart-load of 
her Grace’s trash. — But here comes our mother 
with care on her brow." 

The Countess of Derby entered tlie apartment 
accordingly, holding in her hand a number of 
papers. Her dress was a mourning habit, witli a 
deep traiu of black velvet, which was borne by a 
little favourite attendant, a deaf and dumb girl, 
whom, in compassion to her misfortune, the Countess ' 
had educated about her person for some years. 
Upon tins unfortunate being, with the touch of 
romance which marked many of her proceedings, > 
Lady Derby had conferred the name of Fenella, ; 
after some ancient princess of tho island. The | 
Countess hei'self w'as not much changed since we ! 
last presented her to our readers. Age had ren- I 
dered her step more slow, but not less majestic ; ! 
and while it tiiced some wrinkles on her brow, had 
failed to quench tlie sedate fire of her dark eye. 
The young men rose to receive her wiih tlie for- 
mal rcvcrenco which they knew she loved, and 
were greeted by her witli equal kindness. 

" Cousin Peveril," she said, (for so she always 
called Julian, in respect of his mother being a kins- 
woman of her husband,) ‘‘you were ill abroad last 
night, when we much needed your coim^." 

Ju^uu(l answered with a blush which he could 
not prevent^ " That he had followed his sport among 
the mountains too far — had retuzned late — and 
finding her ladyship was removed firam Castletowib^ 
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its Ticinity. I think no ono could remain thcx*6 
long, and retain his reason/* 

** It is an infernal hole/* answered tlie Earl, "and 
I will have it built up ono day tliat is full cer- 
tain. — But hold — hold— for Gh>d*B sake^ madam 
— what are you going to do! — Look at the seal 
before ^ou put it to the warrant — you will see it 
is a choice antiqho cameo Cupid, riding on a flying • 
fish — I had it for twenty scecltiu^ from Signor j 
Furabosco at Rome — a most curious matter for an 
antiquary, but which will add little faith to a Manx 
warrant.” 

" Uow can you trifie thus, you simple boy !** said 
the Countess, witli vexation in her tone and look. | 
" Let mo have your signet, or rather, take these : 
warrants, and sign them yourself.” j 

. "My signet — my signet — Oh I you mean tliat : 

you to sit down to breakfast, Julian, and pai^ko with the tliree monstrous legs, which 1 suppose was | 
the goods my royal foresight has provided. Never ' devised as tlic most preposterous device, to repre- I 
w';is King of Man nearer being left to the mercy ; sent our most al>surd Majesty of Man. — The sig- ; 
of the execrable brandy of his dominions. Old | net — I have not seen itsipco I gave it to Gibbon, I 
Griffiths would never, in the midst of our speedy | iny monkey, to play witli. — Ho did whine for it | 
retreat of last night, havo had sense enough to ' most piteously — 1 hopo lio has not gemmed the 
secure a few flasks, liad 1 not given him a hint on ' green breast of ocean witli my symbol of sovo- , 
that important subject. But presence of mind ; reignty !” i 

amid danger and tumult, is n jewel I liavo always ! " Now, by Heaven,” said Die Countess, trembling, 

possessed.” • and colouring deeply with anger, " it was your fa- > 

" 1 wish, then, Philip, you would exert it to Dier's signet 1 Die last pledge which he sent, with 
I better pui*po8o,” said the Countess, half smiling, ' bis love to me, and Ids blessing to tlioc, tko night ' 

! half displeased ; for she doted upon her son with befoi*e they murdered him at Bolton I” 

I all a moDier*s fondness, even when die was most " Mother, de.are8t mother,” said the Earl, startled 
; angry with him for being deficient in tlio peculiar out of his apathy, and taking her band, wbicb ho ] 

! and chivalrous disposition which had distinguished ' kissed tenderly, "1 did but jost — the dgnet is 

i his faDier, and which was so analogous to her own | safe — Peveril knows that it is so. — Go fetch it, ' 

I romantic and liigh-minded character. " Lend me ' Julian, for Heaven’s s.ake — hero are my keys — 

our signet,” she added with a sigh ; " for it were, j it is in the left-hand draw^er of my travelling 
fear, vain to ask you to read over these despatches ' cabinet — Nay, mother, forgive me — it was but 
i from England, and cxocuto tho warrants which I ' a mauoaite plaitanterie; only an ill-imagined jest, 

' hare thought necessary to prepare in consequence.” ' tingracioiw, and in bad taste, 1 allow — but only 
I "My signet you shall command with all my one of Pliilip’s follies. Look at me, dearest mother, J 
; heart, machim,” said Earl Philip ; " but sparo me , and forgivo mo.” 

; Die revision of what you are iimch more capable | The Countess turned her eyes towards lihn, from 
to decide upon. T am, you know, a most complete ; which Die tears were fa.st falling. 

Jioi /ainiant, and never once interfered with my " Philip,” bho said, " you try mo too iinkiiuliy, ! 
Maire de paiaU in her proceedings.” ' and too severely. If times are changed, as I have ' 

The Countess made signs to her litDe train-bearer, ' heard you allege — if Die dignity of rank, and the ! 
who immediahdy w'ent to seek for wax and a light, , high feelings of honour and duty, are uow drowned 
; with which she presently returned, ; in giddy jests and trifling pursuits, let me at least. ' 

Tn the meanwhile, the Countess continued, ad- • who live secluded from all oDic^ die without }»cr- 
dre^ng Peveril. " Philip does himself less than ceiving Die change which has happened, and, above 
justice. When you were absent, Julian, (for if you | all, without perceiving it in mine own son. Let 
Lad been here 1 would have given you the uredi j mo not learn Die general prevalence of this levity, i 
of prompDng your friend,) he had a spirited con- which laughs at every sense of dignity or duty. > 
troversy with the Bishop, for an attempt to enforce through your personal disrespect — Lot me not ( 

’ spirituaj censures against a poor wretch, by coiifin- think that when 1 die ” | 

iiig her in the vault under the chapel .” ' i " Speak noDiing of it, inoDier,” said the Earl, 

" Do not Diiuk better of metliau 1 deserve,” said | interrupting her affccDonatcly. " It is true, 1 can- 
Die Earl to Peveril ; " my mother has omitted to not promise to be all my father and liis fallicra 
tell you the culprit was pretty Peggy of Ramsey, were ; for we wear silk vests for Dicir steel coats, 
and h^ crime what in Cupid's courts would have and feathered heavers for their crested helmets, 
been called a peccadillo.” But believe me,Diough to be an absolute Palmerio 

" Do not nuike yourself worse than you are,” of England is not in my nature, no son over loved 
replied Peveril, who observed the Countess’s cheek a mother more dearly, or would do more to oblige 
i redden,— "yon know you would havo done as her. And Diat you may own this, 1 will forDiwith 
much for Die oldest and poorest cripple in Die not only seal Djo warranti, to tho great endan- 
inland. Why, Die vault is under the burial ground germent of my precious finger^ but also read the 
of the chapel, and, for aught 1 know, un&r tho same from end to end, ns well as Die despatches 
ocean itself, such a roaring do the waves make in thereunto appertaining.” 

— — — A mother is easily appeased, even when most 

1 Sw Note t. CatUenHshiH. offended ; and it was wiDi an expanding heart that 


hod iustanlly followed the fiimity hither ; but os 
tho night-bell was rung, and Dio watch set, he had 
deem^ it more respectM to lodge fur Die night in 
the town.” 

" It is well,” said the Countess ; " and, to do 
you justice, Julian, you are seldom a truant ne- 
glccter of appointed hours, though, like the rest 
of Die youth of this age, you sometimes suffer your 
sports to consume too much of time Diat should be 
spen^ otherwise. But for your friend Philip, lie 
is an avowed contemner of good order, and seems 
to find pleasure in wasting time, even when he does 
not enjoy it.” 

" I havo been enjoying my time just now at 
least,” said the Earl, riring from tabic, and picking | 
his teeth carelessly. "These fresh mullets are j 
delicious, and so is tho Lachrvmffi Christi. I orav ! 
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•lie Countess saw Iicr son's very handsome features, 
wliilo reofliii^' these papers, settle into an expres- 
sion of di5f*|i wriousnoss, such as they seldom wore. 
If, scenioJ to her as if the family likeness to his gal- 
lant hut iinfdi'tiinate father increased, when tlie 
expression of tlicir coiinteiiaiiceft became similar in 
j'l-siviiy. The Earl had no sooner perused the 
desjuitVlioP, which he did witli great attention, than 
I 111 * iv)«e and said, " Julian, eonie Avith me.” 

'J’lie Coiiiifcsa looked aurprised. “ 1 was Avont 
i to share your father’s counsrds, my son,” she said; 
i ** hut do not think that I Avisli to intrude myself 
j upon yours. 1 am too well pleased to see you 
' assume the power and the duty of thinking for 
I yourself, which is what 1 have so long urged you to 
' llo. Nevertheless, my experience, who have been 
I so long administrator of your authority in Alan, 

! might not, I think, Ixi BU|>crfluou8 to the matter in 
hand.” 

‘‘ Hold me cxciiRod, dearest mother,” said tho 
Eai'l, gravely. The intcrfercMCG Avas none of my 
seeking ; had you taken your own course, without 
consulting me, it had been well ; but since I have 
entered on the affair — and it appears sufliciently 
important — 1 must transact it to the best of iny 
own ability.” 

** Go, then, my son,” said the Countess, “ and 
may Heaven eiiliglitcii thee with its counsel, since 
thou Aviltliavc none of mine. — I trust that you, 
Ahistcr Pcvcril, will miniiid him of what is fit for 
his own honour ; and that only a coward abandons 
his rights, and only a fool trusts his enemies.” 

The Earl answered not, but, taking Pcvcril by 
the arm, led him up a Aviiiditig stair bi Iiis own 
apartment, and from tlicnco inte n projecting tur- 
ret, Avliere, amidst tlie roar of waves and sea-mewH’ 
clang, he held Avitli him tlie folloAving coin'oraatioii. 

** pQveril, it is well I looked into these wari'aiits. 
IMy mother queens it at such a rate as may cost 
mo not only my croAvn, which 1 care little for, 
but perhaps iny head, which, though ntliora may 
think little of, 1 would fcci it an incoiiYcnicnce to 
he deprived of.” 

“ What on cartli is the matter 1” Paul Pcvcril, 
Avith considerablo anxiety. 

“It Bcems,” saW tlie liarl of Derby, “ that Old 
Kiiglaiid, Avho takes a frolicsome bruin-feA'cr once 
CA'cpy two or three years, for tho hciiolit of her 
doctors, and the p;'ritication of tho torpid lethargy 
brought on by peace and prosperity, is now gone 
btark staring mad on the subject of*a real or sup- 
posed Popish Plot. I read ono programme on the 
subject, by a fellow called Oates, and thought it the 
must absurd foolery I ever perused, Ilut that 
cunning fellow Shaftesbury, and some otlici's 
nmongat tho great ones, have tekon it up, and are 
driving on at such a rate as makes harness crack, 
and horses smoke for it. Tho King, avIio has sworn 
never to kiss the pillow his father Aveiit to sleep on, 
temporizes, and gives way to tlie current ; tlio Duke 
of York,8ii^eetod and hated on account of his reli- 
gion, is about to be driven to the continent ; several 
principal Catholic nobles are in the Tourer already; 
and the nation, like a ball at Tutbury-running, is 
[lersccutcd Avitli so many inflammatory rumours and 
IK'stllcnt pamphlets, that she lias cocked her tail, 
flung up her heels, taken the bit betwixt her teeth, 
and^is as furiously unmana^ble as iu the year 

** All tills you iniict have kiiOAVn already,” said 


Peveril ; “ I wonder you told me not of news s« 
important.” 

“It would have taken long to tell,” said the 
Earl; “moreover, 1 desired to have you iofus; 
thirdly, 1 was about to speak when my motlier en- 
tered ; and, to conclude, it was no business of mine. I 
Dut these despatehes of iny politic mother’s priA'ato I 
correspondent put a iiuav face on tho whole mat- • 
fer ; for it seems some of the informers— a trade 
whicli, having become a thriving one* is now^iir- 
sued by many — have dared to gknee at the Couu* 
tc.ss herself ns an agent in this same plot — ay, and 
have found those that ai*e willing enough to believe . 
their report.” 

“ On mine honour,” said Peveril, “ you both take 
it Avith great coolness. 1 think tlie Countess the 
more composed of the two ; for, except lier move- 
ment hitliur she exhibited no mark of alarm, and, 
moreover, seemed no way more anxious to cum- i 
mimicato the matter to your lordship tlum decency 
rendered necessary.” 

“ My good mother,” said the Earl, “ loves power, 
though it has cost her dear. I wish 1 could truly 
say that my neglect of business is entirely assumed 
in order to leave it in her hands, but diat better 
inotiA'^e combines Avith natural indolence. But sho 
seems to have fean^d I should nut think exactly like 
her in this emergency, and slio aa'os right in sup • 
posing BO.” 

“ lloAv comes the emergency upon you !” said 
Julian; “ and what form does tho danger assume 1” 

“ Marry, thus it is,” said the Earl : “ 1 need 
not bid you n^inember tho affair of Colonel Chris- 
tiiui. Tliat man, besides his widow, who is pos- 
Kossed of largo property — Dame Christian of Kirk- 
Tniagli, whom you have often heard of, and per- 
haps seen — left a brother called Edwe^ Chris- 
tian, wliom you never saw at all. Now this brother 

— but I dare B:iy you know all about it.” 

“ Not 1, oil my honour,” said Peveril ; “ yon know 
the (/OiiiitcBs seldom or never alludes to tho sub- 
ject.” 

“ Why,” replied tho Earl, “ 1 believe in her 
heart sho is something asliamcd of that gallant 
act of royalty and supreme jurisdiction, tho con- 
sequences of which maimed my estate so cruelly, 

— Well, cousin, this same Edward Cliristion was 
one of the dempsters at the time, and, natnraUy 
enough, was unwilling to concur in tlie sentence 
Avhi«;h adjudged his atne to be shot like a dog. My 
mother, who was tlien in Idgli force, and not to be | 
controlled by any one, would liaA'e served the demp- 
Bter with tho same sauce with whicli slie dressed 
liis brother, had he not been wise enough to fly 
from the island. Since tliat time, the thing has 
slept on all hands; and though we knew that 
Dempster Christian made occasionally secret visito 
to his friends in the island, along with two or three* 
other Puritans of Uie same stamp, and partieidarly 
a prick-cared rogue, called Bridgenorto, brother- 
in-law to the deceased, yet my motlier, tliank 
Heaven, has hitherto liod the sense to conniAre at 
tlicni, Uiough, for some reason or other, she holds 
tliia Bridgenorth in especial disfavour.” 

“ And why,” said Peveril, forcing himself to 
speak, in order to conceal the very uimleasant sur- 

S rise which lie felt, “ why does the Countess now 
epart from so prudent a line of conduct 1” 

“ You must know tlie case is now diflferent. The 
rogues are not satisfied witli toleration — tliev would 
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AiKve supremacy. They lu* ve foun<l friends in the 
present heat of the popular mind. My mother’s 
iiiiiiie, and especially tliat of her confessor, Aldrick 
tlie Josuiti have been mentioned in this beautiful 
inosc of a plo^ which, if any sucli at all exists, 
she knows as little of as you or I. However, she 
is a Catholic, and that is enough ; and 1 havo little 
doubt, diat if the fellows could seize on our scrap 
of a kingdoni here, and cut all our throats, they 
woul^ have the thanks of the present House of 
Commons, as willingly ns old Christian had those of 
tlie Rump, for a similar service.” 

*^From whence did you receive all this infor- 
mation 1” said Peveril, again speaking, though by 
tlio same effort which a man makes who talks in 
his sleep. 

j “ Aldrick has seen tlie Duke of York in secret, 
and his Royal Highness, who wept while he con- 
fessed his want of power to protect his friends — 
and it is no trifle will wring te.aTS from him — told 
him to send us information that wo should look to 
our safety, for that Dempster Christian and Bridge- 
north were in the island, with secret and severo 
orders ; that they had formed a considerable party 
there, and were likely to be owned and protceted 
ill any thing they might undertake against us. The 
people of B^msey and Castletown arc unluckily dis- 
contented about some new regulation of the im- 
posts ; and to tell 3'ou the truth, tliougli I tliuuglit 
yesterday’s sudden remove a whim of luy mother’s, 
1 am almost satisfied they would have blockaded 
us in Rushin Castle, where wo could not have 
held out for lack of provisions. Here we are better 
supplied, and, as we are 011 our guard, it is likely 
the intended rising will not take ^lace.” 

** And what is to be done in tJiis emergency 1 ” 
said Peveril. 

" Tliat is the very question, my gentle coz,” an- 
swered tlie Earl. ” My motlicr secs but one w’ay 
of going to work, and that is by royal authority. 
Here are the warrants she had prepared, to search 
for, take, and apprehend tlie bodies of Edward 
Christian and Robert — no, Ralph Bridgenorth, 
mid bring them to instant trial. No doubt, she 
would soon have had them in the Castle court, 
witii a dozen of the old matchlocks levelled against 
them — that is her way of solving all sudden diffi- 
culties.” 

” But in which, I tmst, you do not acquiesco, 
my lord,” answered Peveril, whose thoughts in- 
niantly reverted to Alice, if tlicy could ever said 
to be absent from her. 

« Truly, I acquiesce in no such matter,” said tlic 
Earl. William Christian’s death cost mo a fair 
half of my inheritance. 1 have no fancy to fall 
under the displeasure of my royal brother, King 
Charles, for a new escapade of the same kind. But 
how to pacify my mother, X know not. I wish tho 
insurrection would tako place, and then, as wo are 
better provided than they can be, we might knock 
the knaves on the head ; and yet, since tiiey began 
the fhiy, we diould keep the law on our side.” 

“Were it not better,” said Peveril, “if by any 
means these men could be induced to quit the 
island t” 

“ Surely,” replied the Earl ; “ but tliat will bo no 
easy matter — they are stubborn on prindple, and 
empty threats will not move them. This stormblast 
- in London is wind in their sails, and they will run 
Acir length, you may depend on it. I liave sent 


orders, however, to clap up tho Manxmen upon 
wiioso assistance tlicy depended, and if I can fiiiil 
two worthies themselves, here are sloops enough 
ill the harbour — I will take the freedom to send 
them on a pretty distant voyage, and I hope mat- 
ters will bo settled before they return to give an 
account of it.” 

At this moment a soldier belonging to tho garri- 
son approached the two young men, with many bows 
and tokens of respect. ” How now, friend 1” said 
tlio Earl to him. “ Leave off thy courtesies, and 
tell thy business.” 

The insui, who was a native islander, answered I 
in Manx, that ho liad a letter for his honour, | 
Master Julian Peveril. Julian snatclied tiio billot ' 
hastily, and asked whenct* it came. 

“It was delivered to liiin by a young woman,” ' 
tho soldier repliod, “ who had given him a piece * 
of money to dclivcT it into Master Peveril's own 
hand.” 

“ Thou art a lucky fellow, Juliau,” said tho Earl. 

“ Witli that grave brow of thine, and thy charachT 
for sobriety and early wisdom, you set the girls 
a-wooing, without waiting till tliey are asked ; whilst 
I, their drudge ami Vtossal, w.aate both language and 
leisure, withunt getting a kind word or look, far less 
a billet-doux.” 

This the young Earl said with a smile of conscious 
triiimpli, as in fact he valued biinsclf not a little 
u|Mm tlie interest which he supposed himself to pos- 
sess with the fair sex. 

Meanwhile the letter iniprcascd on Peveril a 
different train of thoiighta from what his compauiou 
apprehended. It was in Alice’s band, and con- 
tained these few words : — 

“ 1 fear what I am going to do is wrong ; but I 
must sec you. Meet me at noun at Goddard Cro- 
van’s Stone, with os much secrecy as you may.” 

Tho letter was signed only witli tlic initials A. B. ; 
but Julian bad no difficult} in recognizing the hojid- 
writing, which lie hod often seen, and which was 
remarkably beautiful. Ho stood suspended, for lio 
saw tlic difiiciilty and impropriety of withdrawing 
himself from the Countess and jjis friend at tliis 
moment of iin}>ending danger ; and yet, to neglect 
tins invitation was not to be thought of. He paused 
in tho utmost perplexity. 

“ Shall I read your riddle 1 ” said tlie Earl. “ Go 
where love calls you — I will tfl&ko an excuse to 
my mother — only, most grave anchorite, bo liei’c- 
after more indulgent to tlio failings of otliera than 
you have been hitherto, *nd blasplieiiic not tJio 
power of tho little deity.” 

“ Nay, but, Cousin Derby — ” said Peveril, and 
stopped short, for he really knew not what to wiy. 
Secured himself by a virtuous passion from the 
contagious influence of the time, ho had seen with 
regret liis noble kinsman mingle more in its irre- 
gularities than he approved of, and had soinctinies 
played tho part of a monitor. Circumstances 
seemed at present to give tho Earl a right 01 reta- 
liation. Xfe kept his eye fixed on his fneud, as 11 
lie waited till he should complete his sentence, and 
at length exclaimed, “ What ! cousin, quite e-fa* 
Mort / Oh, most judicious Julian t Oh, most pre- 
cise Peveril 1 have you bestowed so much wisdom 
on me that you have none left for yourself \ Come, 
be frank — tell me name and place-* or sav but 
the colour of the eyes of the most emphatic she — 
or do but lot me ^ve the pleasure to hear tliee . 
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Bu/y * 1 love 1* — confess one touch of human frailty 
— conjuguto the verb awa, and I will be a gentle 
Bchooliiiahtor, and you shall have, as fatlicr Richards 
iificd to say, wlioii we were under his ferule, ‘lieen- 
i tia ejceuiidi* ** 

“ Enioy your pleasant humour at my expense, 
my lord,'' said Poveril ; “ I fairly will confi^ tlius 
iiiueli, tliat I would fain, if it consisted witli my 
. honour and your Kilety, have two hours at iny own 
disrioMal ; the moi*e especially as tho ntanner in 
which I shall employ them may much concern ilie 
safety of tho islainl.” 

** Very likely, I dare say,” answered the Earl, 
still laughing. " No doubt you are summoned out 
by Boino Lady Politic Wouldbe of the isle, to talk 
over some of the breast-laws : but never mind — 
go, and go speedily, that you may return as quick 
as possible. I expect no immediate explosion of 
tills grand cons])iracy. When the rogues see us on 
our guard, tln^y will be cautious how they break 
out. Only, once more, make haste.** 

Pcveril tliought this last advice was not to be 
neglected ; and, glad to extricate himself from the 
raillery of his cousin, walked down towards tho gate 
of the Castle, meaning to cross over to tlie village, 
and there take horse at tlie EarPs stables, for the 
place of rendezvous. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Aeatto, Can iilia not apenk ? 

OtnmM. If speech be only In accented aounds, 

Framed by ttie tongue and lips, the maiden's dumb ; 

Hut if by quick and npproliciiHivc look, 

I Hy motion, sign, and glance, to give each nirnning, 

liXpren as clothed in liinguage, be terniM apcocli, 

Blie hath that wondrous facility ; fur her e,\4>a. 

Like tho bright stars of lioirct), can IiuM discuiirsc, 
Tliough it bo mute and soundlcu. 

O/il PUiy, 

At the head of the first fiight of steps which 
descended towards tho difficult and woll-defciidc.d 
entrance of tho Castle of Holm- Peel, Pcveril was 
met and stopped by the Countess's train-bearer. 
This little cr^iture — for she wan of the least and 
sliglitest size of womankind — was exquisitely well 
formed in all her limbs, which the dress slie usually 
wore (a green silViunic, of a peculiar form) set off 
to tlie bmt advantage. Her taco was darker than 
die usual hue of Europeans ; and the profusion of 
long and silken hair, which, when she undid the 
bmlds in which she commonly wore it, fell down 
almost to her ankles, was also rather a foreign at- 
tribute. Her countenance resembled a most beau- 
tiful miuiatUTe ; and there was a quickness, decision, 
and fire, in FencUa’s look, and especially in her 
eypcb which was probably rendered yet more alert 
and acute, because, through the imperfection of 
her o^cr oi^gani^ it w'as only by sight Umt slio could j 
obtain information of what passed around lier. 

Tlie pretty mute was mbtress of many little ac- 
complbhments, wliich the Countess had caused to 
be taught to her in compassion for her forlorn 
situation, and which she learned with the most sur- 
prising quickness. Thus, for example, she was 
exquisite in the use of tlie iieedle, and so ready 
and ingenious a dranghtewoman, that, like the an- 
cient Mexicans, slio sometimes made a hasty skctcii 
witli her pencil the means of conveying her ideas, 


either by direct or emblematical representation. 
Above all, in tlie art of ornamental writing, much 
studied at that period, Fenella was so great a pro- 
ficient, as to rival the fame of Messrs Snow, SlieUey, 
and other masters of the pen, whose oopy-booksj 
preserved in the libraries of the curious, still shew 
the artists smiling on the frontispiece in all the ho- 
nours of flowing gowns and full-buttoned wigs, to 
tlio eternal glory of caligraphy. 

Tlie little maiden had, besides them acoonsplbh- 
ments, much ready wit and acuteness of intellect. 
With Lady Derby, and with the two young gentle- 
men, she was a great favourite, and used much 
freedom in conversing with them, by means of a 
system of signs whirii had been gradually esta- 
blished amongst tliem, and which served all ordi- 
nary puriioscs of communication. 

But, though happy in the indulgence and favour 
of her mistress, from whom indeed slie was seldom 
separate, Fenella was by no means a favourite witli 
the rest of tho household. In fact, it seemed that 
her temper, exasperated perhaps by a sense of licr 
misfortune, was by no means equal to her abilities. 
She was very haughty in her demeanour, even to- 
wards the upper domestics, who in that establish- 
ment wei'e of a much higher rank and better birth 
than in the families of the nobility in general. 
These often complained, not only of her pride and 
reserve, but of her high and irascible temper and 
vindictive disposition. Her passionate propensity 
had been indeed idly encouraged by the young 
men, and particularly by tho Earl, who sometimes 
amused hitnsolf with teazing her, that he might 
enjoy tho various singular motions and munnurs by 
which she expressed her resentment. Towards 
him, these w'ere of course only petulant and whim- ‘ 
sical indications of pettish anger. But when she 
was angry with others of inferior degree — before 
whom she did not control herself — the expression 
of her passion, unable to display itself in language, 
had something even frightful, so singular were the 
tones, contortions, and gestures, to which she liad I 
rt^courso. The lower domestics, to whom she was | 
liberal almost beyond her apparent means, observed I 
her with much deference and respect, but much | 
more from fear than from any real attachment ; I 
for the caprices of her temper displayed themselves 
dven in her gifts ; and those who most frequently 
shared her bounty, seemed by no means assured of 
the benevolence of tho motives which dictated her 
liberality. 

All these peculiarities led to a conclusion conso- 
nant with Manx superstition. Devout believers in 
all the legends of fairies so dear to tlie Celtic tribes, 
the Manx people held it for certainty that the elves 
were in the habit of carrying ofi* mortal children 
before baptism, and leaving in the cradle of tlie 
new-born babe one of their own brood, which was 
almost always imperfect in some one or other cf 
Uie organs proper to humanity. Such a being they 
conceived Fenella to be ; and the smallncBS of her 
size, her dark complexion, her long locks of siikeii 
hair, tlio singularity of her manners and tones, as 
well M tlie caprices of her temper, were to their 
thinking all attributes of tlie irritable, fickle, and 
dangerous race from which they supposed her to 
be sprung. And it seemed, that although no jest 
appeared to ofiend her more than when ILord Derby 
called her in sport Ute Elfin Queen, or otherwise 
alluded to her supposed connection wilh *‘the pigmy 
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I folk,” yet atili her perpetually affecting to wear too eoony rod perpendicularly on the ground^ and again 
i colour of green, proj^r to the fairies, aa well as ahqok her head, as if opposing hia departui'e. But 
some other peculiarities, seemed voluntarily as- finding that Julian persevered in hia purpose, she 
Burned by her, in order to countenance the super- suddenly assumed another and a milder mood, held 
stition, perha^ because it gave her more authority him by the skirt of his cloak wi^ one hand, and 
among the lower orders. raised the other in an imploring attitude, whilst 

Many were the tales circulated respecting tlie every feature of her lively countenance was com- 
Countess’s Elf^ as Feuella was currency called in posed into the like expression of supplication ; .ind 
the island; and the maJecontents of tlie stricter per- the fire of the largo dark eyes, which seemed in j 
suasien wer^ convinced, that no one but a Papist general so keen and piercing as almost to over-ani- i 
and a malignant would have kept near her person matp the little sphere to which they belonged, j 
a creature of sucli doubtful origin. They conceived seemed quenched, for the moment in the largo j 
that Fenella*8 deafness and dumbness were only to- drops which hung on her long eyelashes, but with- i 
wards those of this world, and that she had been out falling. * ^ i 

heard talking, and singing, and . laughing most Julian Poveril was far from being void of sym- ! 
clvishly, with the invisibles of her own race. Tliey patliy towards the poor girl, wltpse motives in j 
alleged, also, that she had a Doulde^ a sort of appa- opposing his departure appeared to be her aficc- i 
rition resembling Jier, which slept in the Couii- tiuuate apprehension for her mistree8*s safety. He ! 
tess’s anteroom, or bore her train, or wrought in ciideavoui^ to rcassuie her bv smiles, and, at tl.o j 
her cabinet, while the real Feuella joined the song same time, by such signs as he could devise, to | 
of the mermaids on the moonlight sands, or tlie intimate that tliere was no danger, and that he > 
dance of the fairies in the haunted valley of Glon- would return presently ; and liaving succeeded ia i 
moy, or on the heights of Snawfell and Baruol. extricating his cloak from her grasp, and in pass- > 
The sentinels, too, would have sworn tliey had seen Ing her on the stair, ho began to descend the steps | 
the little maiden trip past them in their solitary as speedily as he could, in order to avoid fartlu r \ 
night walks, without their having it in their power importunity. > 

to challenge her, any more than if they had been But with activity much greater tlmu his, thu • 
as mute as herself. To all this mass of absurdities dumb maiden hastened to intercept him, and sue- ; 
the better informed paid no more attention than to ceeded by throwing lierscif, at the imminent risk I 
tlie usual idle exaggerations of ilio vulgar, which j of life and limb, a second time into tlie pass which ■ 
so frequently connect tliat which is unusual with he was descending, so as to interrupt his purpose. ' 
what is supernatural.^ I iii order to achieve this, hIio was obliged to let 

Such, in form and habits, was the little female , herself drop a considcnible height from the uall 
who, holding iu her hand a small old-fashioned ' of a small ilaiikiiig battery, where two patcrormM 
ebony rod, which might have passed fur a divining j were placed to scour the pass, in cwjo any eiiciiiy 
wand, confronted Julian on the top of the flight of I could have mounted so high. Julian had scarcu , 
steps whtcli led down tlic rock from the Castlc-court. time to shudder at her purpose, as he beheld her 
We ought to observe, that as Julian's manner to about to spring from the parapet, ero, like a tiling 
the unfortunate girl had been always gentle, and of gossamer, she stood light and uninjured on tho 
free from those teazing . jests in which his gay rocky platform below. He endeavoured, by the , 
friend indulged, wiUi less regard to the peculiarity gravity of his look and gesture, to make her under- ^ 
of her situation and feelings; so Fenolla, on her stand how much he blamed her raahiiciHi ; hut tho ; 
part, liad usually shewn much greater deference to 1 reproof, though obviously quite intelligible, was en- ■ 
him than to any of the household, her mistress, the tirely tlirowii away. A hasty wave of her liaiul : 
Countess, always excepted. j intimated how she contemned tlie danger and the | 

On the present occasion, planting herself in the j remonstrance ; while, at tho same time, she in- I 
very midst of tlie narrow descent, so as to make ^ stantly reauuied, with more eagerness tlian befon*, 
it impossible for Peveril to pass by her, slie pro- j tho earnest and impressive gestures by which sho , 
ceeded to put him to tlie question by a series of endeavoured to detain him in t^ fortress. ; 

gestures, which we will endeavour to describe. She Julian was somewhat staggered by her pertina- , 
commenced by extending her hand slightly, accoiii- city. " Is it possible,” he thought, “ that any dan- | 
panied with tho sharp inquisitive look which served ger can appivach the Countesf^ of which this poor ■ 
her as a note of interrogation. This was meant as maiden has, by the extreme acuteness of her ob' j 
an inquiry whether he was going to a distance, servation, obtained knowledge which has cscapeu 
Julian, in reply, extended his arm more than half, otliers 1” . . , • i 

to intimate that the distance was considerable. Fe- He signed to Fenella hastily to give him tho 
nella looked grave, riiook her head, and pointed ti> tablets and the pencil which she usuall;^ carried 
the Countess^ window, which was visible from the with her, and wrote on tlicm tlie question, Is 
spot where they atood. Peveril smiled, and nodded, tliere danger near to your mistress, that you thus j 
to intimate there was no danger in quitting her 1 stop me Ir , »» t ' 

mistrees for a short apace. The little maiden next | " There is danger around tlio Countras, was the ; 

touched an eagle’s feather which she wore in her • answer instantly written down; “but there is much \ 
hair, a sign which she usually employed to desig- ' more in your own purpose.** i 

nate the Earl, and then lowed inquisitively at i “Howl — what I— what know you of my pur- j 
Julian once more, as if to say, “ Goes ho with you?” } pose I” said Julian, forgetting, m his surprise, that j 
Peveril shook his head, and, somewhat wearied by j the party he addressed liad neither ear to compre- ! 
these interrogatories, smiled, and made an effort \ liend, nor voice to reply, to uttered language. I 
to pass. Fenella frowned* struck the eud of her She had regained her book in the meantime, and : 

j I sketched, witli a rapid pencil, on one of the leaves, 1 

I . iBMirotoU. 4^«verMttA>rr U sceue wWcli die diewcd to jridiui. To his ui- j 
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finito Burprltie he rccogniaed Goddard Cruvan’a 
Btone, a remarkable monuroetit, of whicli slic had 
given tlio outline with sufficient accuracy; togetlicr 
with a male and female Agure, which, though only 
indicated by a few slight touches of the ^ncil, 
bore yet, he thought, some resemblance to himself 
and Alii» BridgeiiorUi. 

i When he ha<l gazed on the sketch for an instant 
I with surprise, Fcnella took Uie book from his hand, 
j l.iid her Anger upon the dr/iwing, and slowly and 
! sternly shook her head, with a frown which sc^ed 
i t« > nroliibi t the meeting w liich was there represented. 
Julian, however, though disconcerted, was in no 
shape disposed to submit to the authority of his 
inonitross. By whatever moans she, who so seldom 
stirred from the Countess’s ai^rtment, bad become 
acquaintc<l witli a secret which he thought entirely 
his own, ho esteemed it the more necessary to keep 
' the appointed rendezvous, that ho might learn from 
Alice, if possible, how the secret had transpired, 
lie had also fonned the intention of seeking out 
J3ridgeiiorth ; entertaining an idea tliat a person so 
' reasonable and calm as he had sliewn himself in 
I their late conference, might be persuaded, when he 
> iindersti3od that die Countess was aware of his in- 
I trigues, to put an end to her danger and his own, 

; by withdrawing fi*oin the island. And could he 
' Kuccecd in this point, he should at once, he thought, 

I iviidcr a material benefit to the father of his be- 
I loved Alice — remove the Karl from his state of 
i uiixiety — savo the Countess from a second time 
i putting her feudal jimsdiction in opposition to that 

• of the Crown of England and secure quiet pos- 
session of the island to her and her fsimily. 

I With this scheme of mediation in his mind, 

' Peverll doiertuiiicd to rid himself of the opposition 
I of Fenella to his departure, with less ceremony 
I than he had hitlierto observed towards her ; and 
' suddenly lifliug up the damsel in his arms before 
i she was aware of nia purpose, he turned about, set 
I her down on tho steps al)ove him, and began to 
' d«*seond the pass himself as speedily as possible. 

' It was tlien that the dumb maiden gave full coui’se 
. to tho vrhemeiico of her disposition ; and clapping 
' I 11 .T hands repeatedly, expressed her displeasure in 
' a sound, or rather a shriek, so extremely dissonant, 

; that it resem' 'cd more the cry of a wild creature, 

; than any thing which could have been uttered by 
! female organs, j^veril was so astounded at tlio 
: scream as it rung through tlie living rocks, that 
- he could not help stopping and looking back in 

■ alarm, to satisfy himself that she had not sustained 
some injury. Ho saw her, however, perfectly safe, 

, though ner face seemed inflamed and distorted with 
; passion. She stamped at him witli her foot, sliook 
! her clenclieh hand, and turning her back upon him, 
' witliout farther adieu, ran up the rude steps as 

■ lightly as a kid could have tripped up that rugged 
' ascent, and paused for a moment at the summit of 

tiie first flight. 

j Julian could feci notliing but wonder and com- 
passion for the impotent passion of a being so un- 

• mrtuiiately eireumstaneed, cut off, as it were, from 
' the rest of mankind, and incapable of receiving in 
, childliood that moral discipline which teaches us 
, mastery of our wayward passions, ere yet tliey have 
! attained their meridian atren^ and violence. He 
: waved his hand to her, in men of amicable iare- 

• well ; but slie only lepHed by onee more menacing 
; him with her little hand ,elendied; and then ascend- 


ing the rocky staircase with almost pretematutul I 
speed, was soon out of sight. 

Julian, on his part, gave no fartlier consideration 
to her conduct or its motives, but hastening to tho 
village on the mainland, where the stables of the 
Castle were situated, he again took his palflrey from 
tlio stall, and was soon mounted and on his way to 
the appointed place of rendezvous, much marvel- I 
ling, as he ambled forward with sj^d far greater | 
than was promised by the diminutive size the i 
animal he w:is mounted on, what could have liap- 
polled to produce so great a cliange in Alice’s con- | 
duct towards him, that in place of enjoining his ; 
absence as usual, or recommending his depi^ure | 
from the island, she should now voluntarily invite ! 
him to a meeting. Under impressioii of the various ! 
doubts which succeeded each otlier in his iroagiua- . 
tioii, he sometimes pressed Fairy’s sides witli his | 
logs ; sometimes laid his holly rod lightly on her | 
neck ; sometimes incited her by his voice, for tiie i 
mettled animal needed ucitlier whip nor spur, and ! 
achieved tlic distance betwixt tlie Castle of Holm- I 
Peel and the stone at Goddard Crovan, at Uie rate 
of twelve miles within the hour. 

The monumental stone, designed to commemo- 
rate some feat of an ancient King of Man, which 
had been long forgotten, was erected on tiie side 
of a narrow lonely valley, orTatiier glen, secluded 
from observation by tiie steepness of its banks, 
upon a projection of which scood tiio tall, shape- 
less, solitary rock, frowning, like a shrouded giant, 
over tho brawling of tho small rivulet which watered 
tiie ravine. ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Tlili a love-mcetinir t Boe the maiden moums. 

And the sad uiitor bends his looks on earth. ! 

'J'hcra *B more hath passed between them than belongs ■ | 

To Love’s sweet sorrows. 

OTdKajr. 

As ho approached the monument of Goddard 
Crovan, Julian cast many an anxious glance to see 
whether any object visible beside the huge gray 
stone should apprize liini, whether he was antici- 
pated, at tiie appointed place of rendezvous, by her 
who had named it. Nor was it long before tiie flut- 
ter of a mantle, which tlie breeze slightly waved, 
and the motion necessary to replace it upon the 
wearer’s shoulders, made him aware t%t Alice 
had already reached tiieir place of meeting. One 
instant set the palfrey at liberty, with slackened 
girths and loosened reins, to pick its own way 
through tlio dell at will ; another placed Julian 
Pcveril by tiie side of Alice Bridgenorth. 

That Alice sliould extend her hand to her lover, 
as with the ardour of a youim grayhonnd he 
bounded over tiie obstacles of ue rqgged path, 
was^ as natural as that Julian, seizing on the hand 
BO kindly stretched ou^ should devour it with knees, 
and, for a moment or two, without reprehension ; 
while the other hand, whi^ riiould have aided in 
tiie liberation of its fellow, served to bide the 
bluslies of the fair owner. But Alice, young as 
she was, and attached to Jidian by eudi long habits 
of kindly intimacy, still knew well how to subdue 
the tendency of her own trescherous affections. 

** This is not righ V’ die said, extricating her band 
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1 frv/m JuliBn‘*B grasp, ^ tliis is not right, Julian. If 
! 1 have been too rash in admitting such a meeting 
* as the present, it is not you that should make mo 
I sensible of my folly.” 

I Julian Peveril’s mind had been early illuminated 
I u’itli tliat touch of romantic fire which deprives 
I passion of selfishness, and confers on it the liigh 
' and refined tone of generous and disinterested dc- 
' votion. He let go the hand of Alice with as much 
, respeoSas he ^iiild have paid to that of a princess ; 

' and when she seated herself upon a rocky fragment, 

I over which nature had stretched a cusliiou of moss 
j and lichen, interspersed with wild flowers, backed 
! witli a bush of copsewood, he took his place beside 
I her, indeed, but at such distance as to intimate the 
; duty of an attendant, who was there only to hear 
I and to obey. Alice Bridgeiiorth became more 
' assured as she observed die power which she pos- 
sesaed over her lover ; and the self-command which 
> Pcvcril exhibited, which other damsels in her situa- 
j tion might have judged inconsistent with intensity 
I of passion, she appreciated more justly, as a proof 
' of his respectful and disinterested sincerity. She 
recovered, in addressing him, the tone of confideiico 
which radier belonged to the scenes of their early 
acquaintance, than to those which had passed be- 
twixt them since Peveril had disclosed his afiecUon, 
and thereby had brought restraint upon dieir inter- 
course. 

Julian,” she said, "your visit of yesterday — 
your most ill-timed visit, has distressed me much. 
It has misled my father— it has endangered you. 
At all risks, 1 resolved that you should know this, 
and blame mo not if I have taken a bold and 
imprudent step in desiring tJiia solitary interview, 
since you are aware how little poor Dcboi’aJi is to 
be trusted.” 

“ Can you fear inisconstniction from me, Alice 1” 
replied Peveril, warmly ; ” from me, whom you liave 
thus highly favoured — thus deeply obliged 1” 

" Cease your protestatious, Julian,” answered the 
m.aiden, they do but make me the more sinsiblo 
that 1 have acted over boldly. But 1 did for tlio 
best. — 1 could not see you whom I have known 
so long — ; you, who say you regard me with par- 
tiality—” 

“ is'ay Uiat I regard you with partiality !” intcr- 
nipted Peveril iu hia turn. ** Ah, Alice, what a 
cold and doubtful phrase you have used to express 
the most devoted, the most sincere affection !” 

** Well then,” said Alice, sadly, " we will not 
quarrel about words ; but do not again interrupt 
me. — 1 could not, ! say, see you, vdio, I believe, 
regard me with sincere though vain and fruitless 
attaeliment, rush blindfold into a snare, deceived 
and seduced by those very feelings towai^s me.” 

«( I understand you not, Alice,” said Pevqril ; 
^<nor can I see any danger to which I am at pre- 
sent exposedt Toe sentiments which your father 
has expressed towards me, are of a nature irre- 
concilable with hostile purposes. If he is not 
offended with the bold wishes 1 may have formed, 
— and his whole behaviour shews th^ontrary, — 
I know not a man on earth from when 1 have less 
cause to apprehend any danger or ill-wilL” 

*<My father,” said Alice, ** means well by bis 
country, and well by you ; yet 1 sometimes fear 
he may rather injure than servo his good cause ; 
and still more do I dread, that in attempting to 
engage you as an anxUiaiy, he may forget those ties 


w'bich ought to bind you, and 1 am sure which i 
will bind you, to a diflerent line of conduct from I 
hia own.” ! 

"You lead me into still deeper darkness, Alicr-,” I 
answered Peveril. " That yoiur faClier’s especial | 
line of politics differs widely from mine, 1 know 
well ; but how many iustauccs have occuiTcd, even ! 
during tho bloody scenes of civil warfare, of good j 
and wortliy men laying the prciudico of pai'ty offee- ' 
tions aside, and regarding each other with respect, [ 
and even with friendly attacliincnt, without being \ 
false to principle on either side ?” j 

" It may be so,” said Alice ; " but such is not the ! 
league whidi niy father desires to form with you, j 
and that to which he hopes your misplaced par- 
tiality towards his daught(^r may aflurd a motive 
for your forming with him.” 

" And what is it,” said Peveril, " which I would 
refuse, with such a prospect before mo 9 ” 

" 1'rcachery and dishonour ! ” replied Alice ; ; 
" whatever would lender you unwortliy of tlie pour | 
boon at which you aim — ny, were it mure worthless ' 
than I confess it to be.” 

" Would your father,” said Pcvcril, as he unwil- , 
lingly received the iinpressioii w’hich Alice designed 
to convey, — " would lie, whoso views of duty are 
HO strict and severe — would he wish to involve mo 
in aught, to wliich such liarsli epithets as treachery ' 
and dishonour can be applied with the slightest ' 
siiadow of truth 9 ” 

" X)o not mistake me, Julian,” replied tlie maiden ; 

" my father is incapable of requesting auglit of i 
you that is not to his tbinkiug just and honourable ; j 
nay, he conceives that he only clainvi from you a : 
debt, wliicli is due as a creature to tlic Creator, and 
as a man to your fellow-men.” { 

" So guarded, where can bo tlio danger of our j 
intercourse 1 ” replied Julian, " If bo be resolved 
to require, and I determined to accede to, nothing ■ 
6;ive what flows from conviction, what have I to j 
fear, Alice 9 And how is iny intercourse with your 
fatlier dangerous 1 Bolievo not so ; his speech has 
already made impression on me in some pai'ticulars, 
and ho listened with candour and patience to the 
objections which 1 made occasionally. You do 
Muster Bridgcnortli less tlian justice in confound- , 
iug him witli tho uiircasonablo bigots in policy and 
religion, who can listen to no argument but what 
favours tlieir own pi*cpos8cssions.S 

" Julian,” roplied Alice ; “ it is you who misjudge . 
niy fatlicr's powers, and his purpose witli respect 
to you, and w'lio overrate your own powers of ivsis- 
tancc. 1 am but a girl, but I have tJeeii taught by 
circumstances to think for myself, and to cuiiMidcr j 
the character of tliose around me. My father's j 
views in ecclesiastical and civil policy, Are .*is dear , 
to him as the life which lie cherishes only to advancu j 
them. They have been, with little alteration, his ; 
companions through life. They brought liiui at ; 
one period into prosperity, and when they suited j 
not the times, be suffered for having held tliom. j 
Tlicy have become not only a part, but the very { 
dearest part, of his existence. If he shews them j 
not to you at first, in tlio flexible strength which 
they have acquired over his mind, do not believe 
that they are the less powerful. He who desires to 
make converts, must bepn by degrees. But that 
he should sacrifice to an inexperieuoe.d ^oung man, 
whose ruling motive he will term a chUdirii pasaioii, 
any port of tliose treasured principles wUch he has 
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maintained tlirouj^h good repute and bad repute — 
Oil, do nut drc‘ain of such an impoesibility ! If 
you meet at all, you must be tlie wax, he the seal — 
you must receive, he must bestow, aii absolute im- 

[ pressjion.*' 

I “TJiut,” said Poveril, “were unreasonable. I 
will frankly avow to you, Alice, that I am not a 
Kworii bigot to the opinions entertained by uiv 
father, much as I respect his person. 1 could wish 
that our Cavalien^ or whatsoever they are pleased 
to call themselves, would have some more charity 
towiurds those who differ from them iu Church and 
State. But to hope that 1 would surrender the 
principles in which 1 have lived, were to suppose 
me capable uf deserting my benefactress, and break- 
ing the hearts of my parents.” 

** Even so I judged of you,” answered Alice ; 
“ and therefore I asked this interview, to conjure 
that you will break off all intercourse with our 
family — return to your parents — or, what will be 
much safer, visit die continent once more, and 
abide till God sends better days to England, for 
tlicse arc black with many a storm.” 

** And can you bid mo go, Alice ! ” said the 
young man, taking her uni'esisting hand ; can you 
bid mo go, and yet own an interest in my fate I — 
Can you bid me, for fear of dangers, which, as a 
man, as a gentleman, and a loyal one, I am bound 
to shew my face to, meanly abandon niy parents, 
my friends, my country — suffer the existenco of 
evils which I might aid to prevent-— forego die 
prospect of doing such little good os might be in my 
power — fall from an active and honourable station, 
into die condition of a fugitive and time-server — 
Can you bid me do all diis, Alice 1 Can you bid me 
do all this, and, in the same brentli, bid farewell for 
ever to you and happiness 1 — It is impossible — 1 
cannot surrender at once my love and my honour.” 

" There is no remedy,” said Alice, but she could 
not suppress a sigh while she said so — there is 
no rem^y — none whatever. What wo might have 
been to each other, placed in more favourable cir- 
cumstances, it avails not to diiuk of now ; and, 
circumstanced as we are, with open war about to 
break out betwixt our parents and fiiciids, we can 
bo but well-wishers — cold and distant well-w'ishers, 
who must part w>n this spot, and at diia hour, never 
to meet a^iii.” 

" No, by Heafen I” said Peveril, animated at the 
same time by his own feelings, and by the sight of 
tlie emotions which his companion in vain endea- 
voured to siippress , — “ No, by Heaven 1” he ex- 
claimed, " we part not — Alice, we part not. If I 
am to leave my native land, von shall be iny com- 
panion in my exile. Wbat havo you to lose t — 
Whom have you to abandon 1 — Your father f — 
Tlie good ola cause, as it is termed, is dearer to 
him uian a thousand daughters ; and setting him 
aside, wbat tie is there between you and this barren 
isle — between my Alice and any spot of the British 
dominions, where her Julian does not sit by her.” 

" 0 Julian,” answered tlie maiden, ** why make 
my duty more painful by visionary projects, which 
you ought not to name, or I to listen to ! Your 
parents — my father—- it cannot be 1 ” 

** Fear not for my parents, Alice,” replied Julian, 
and pressing cloee to his eompanionVi side, he ven- 
tured to tiiT'^w his arm around lier; ** they love me, 
and they will soon katn to love, in Alice, tlie only 
being on earth wkr cculd have rendered their sou 


happy. And for your own father, when State and 
Church intrigues allow him to bestow a thought 
upon you, will he not think that your happiness, 
your security, is better cared for when you aro 
my wife, than were you to continue under me mer- 
cenary charge of yonder foolish woman I What 
could his pride desire better for you, than the esta- 
blishment which will one day be mine 1 Come 
then, Alice, and since you condemn mo to banish- 
ment — since you deny me a shar^iu them stir- 
ring acliievemeiits which are about to agitate Eng- 
land — come 1 do you — for you only can — do you 
reconcile me to exile and inaction, and give happi- 
ness to one, who, for your sake, is willing to resign 
honour.” 

It canuot — it cannot be,” smd Alice, faltering 
as she uttered her negative. " And yet,” she said, 
^^how many iu my place — left alone and unpro- 
tected, as I am — But 1 must not — 1 must not 

— for your sake, Julian, 1 must not.” 

**Say not for my sake you must no^ Alice,” 
said Pevciil, eagerly ; this is adding insult to 
cruelty. If you will do aught for my sake, you 
will say yes ; or you will suffer this dear head to 
drop on my shoulder — the slightest sign — the 
moving of an eyelid, sliall signify consent. All shall 
be prepared within an hour ; within another the 
priest shall unite us ; and within a tliird, we leave 
the isle behind us, and seek our fortunes on the 
continent.” But while he spoke, in joyful antici- 
pation of the consent which ho implored, Alice 
found means to collect together her resolution, 
which, staggered by the eagerness of her lover, the 
impulse of her own affections, and the singularity 
of her situation, — seeming, in her case, to justify 
what would have been most blameable iu another, 
— h.ad more than half abandoned her. 

The result of a moment’s deliberation was fatal 
to Julian’s proposal. She extricated herself from 
tlie arm which had pressed her to his side — arose, 
and spelling his attempts to approach or detain 
her, said, witli a simplicity not unmiiigled with 
dignity, << Julian, 1 always knew I risked mucli 
in inviting you to this meeting ; but X did not 
guess that I could have been so cmel botli to you 
and to myself, us to suffer you to discover wliat 
you have to-day seen too plainly — that 1 love you 
better than you love me. But since you do know 
it, 1 will shew you that Alice’s love is disinterested 

— She will not bring an ignoble name into your 

ancient house. If liereaftcr, in your line, thero 
should ariso some who may think the claims of tlie 
hierarchy too exorbitant, tlie powers of Ihe crown 
too extensive, men shall not say these ideas were 
derived from Alice Bridgenorth, their whig grand- 
dame.” • 

*tCan you speak thus, Alice,” said her lover. 
" Can you use such expressions f and are you not 
sensible tliat tliey shew plainly it is year own pride, 
not regard for me, that makes you resist the happi- 
ness of both I ” 

** Not so, Julian ; not so,” answered Alice, witli 
tears in hmeyea ; it is the command of duty tu 
us both-— ^ duty, which wo cannot transgress, 
witiiout risking our happiness here and hensifter. 
Think what 1, the cause of all, riiould feel, when 
your father frowns, your mother weeps, your noble 
friends stand aloof, and you, even you yourself, 
shall have made the paimul ^Uwovezy, that you 
have incurred the contempt and resentment of all 
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lo Batifify a Wi&h paasiou ; and tliat the poor Alice, pale as death, Continued motionless, witli 
beauty, once sumcient to mislead you, is gradually her eyes fixed on the ground, without attempting 
declining under tlie influence of grief and vexation, the slightest reply tu tlie ironical reproaches of her 
This 1 will not risk. I see distinctly it is best we father. 

should here break off and part ; and I tliank God, ^ And you,*’ continued Major Bridgenortb, turn- 
who gives me light enough to perceive, and strength ing fi*om his daughter to her lowr, — ‘*you, sii*, I 
enough to withstand, your folly as well as my own. have well repaid tho liberal confidence which 1 




advice which J^led y^ hither to impart to you : 
— Sh'iiLu my father — you cannot walk in his paths, 
and be true to gratitude and to honour. What he 
doth from pure and honourable motives, you can- 
not aid him in, except upon the suggestion of a 
silly and interested passion, at variance with all 
the engagements you have formed at coming into 
life.*’ 

" Once more, Alice,*^ answered Julian, “ I un- 
> derstand you not. If a course of action is good, 
. it needs no vindication from the actor’s motives — 
j if bad, it can derive none.” 

I “You cannot blind me with your sophistry, 
Julian,” replied Alice Bridgenortli, “any more 
, than you can overpower me with your passion. 

; Jiad the patriarch destined his son to death upon 
j any less ground than faith and humble obedience 
to a divine commandment, he had meditated a mur- 
der and . not a sacrifice. In our lute bloody and 
lamentable wars how many drew swords on either 
side, from the purest and most honourable motives ! 
How many from the culpable suggestions of ambi- 
tion, self-seeking, and love of plunder t Yet whilo 
they inarched in tlie same ranks, and spurred their 
horses at the same trumpet-soiinrl, tlie memory of 
the former is dear to us as patriots or loyalists — 
that of those who acted oii mean or unworthy 
promptings, is cither execrated or forgotten. Once 
more, I warn you, avoid my father — leave this 
island, which will be soon agitated by stmnge inci- 
dents — while yon stay, be on your guard — dis- 
trust evei'y tiling — bo jealous of every one, even 
of those to whom it may seem almost impossible, 
from circumstances, to attach a shadow of suspicion 
— trust not the very stones of the most secret apart- 
ment in Holm-Peel, for tliat which hatli wings sliall 
carry the matter.” 

Here Alice broke off suddenly, and with a faint 
shriek ; for, stepping from behind the stunted copse 
i which had concealed him, her father stood miex- 
pectedly before tliem. 

The reader cannot have forgotten that this was 
the second time in which tlie stolen interviews of 
the lovers had been interrupted by tho unexpected 
apparition of Major Bridgenortli. On this second 
occasion his countenance exhibited anger mixed 
with solemnity, like that of tlie spirit to a ghost- 
seer, whom he upbraids with having neglected a 
eliarge imposed at their first meeting. Even his 
anger, however, produced no more violent emotion 
tlian a cold sternness of mfinner in his speech and 
action. “ I thank you, Alice,” he said to his daugh- 
ter, “ for tlie pains you have taken to traverse my 
designs towards this young man, and towards your- 
self. I iliank yon for the hints you havo thrown 
out before my appearance, the suddetmm of which 
alone lias prevented you from canying your con- 
fidence to a pitch which would have placed my Ufo 
and that of others at the discretion of a boy, who, 
when the cause of God and his country is laid be- 
fore him, has not leisure to think of them, so much 
is he ocoupiedwith such a baby-face as thine.” 
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to thank also for soino lessons, wliich may teacli me 
to rest satisfied with tho charl’s blood which nature 
has poured into my veins, and with the rude nur- 
ture which my father allotted to me.” 

“ I understand you not, sir,” replied Julian 
Pcveril, who, feeling the necessity of saying some- 
thing, could not, at the moment, find any thing 
more fitting to say. 

j “ Yes, sir, I thank you,” s:iid Major Bridgenortli, 
j in tho same cold sarcastic tone, “ for having shewm 
; me, tliat breach of hospitality, infringement of good 
' faith, and such like pocc.*idilIocs, are not utterly 
' foreign to the mind and conduct of the heir of a 
' knightly house of twenty descents. It is a great 
lessen to me, sir: for hitherto I had thought wiUi 
I tho vulgar, that gentle manners went witli gentle 
I blood. But perhaps courtesy is too chivalrous a 
j quality to bo wasted in intcrcourso with a round- 
headed fanatic like myself.” 

! “ Major Bridgenortli,” said Julian, “ whatever 

' has happened in this interview which may havo 
displeased you, has been tlie result of feelings sud- 
denly and strongly animated by the crisis of tho 
moment—* nothing was premeditated.” 

“ Not even your meeting, 1 suppose !” roplier! 

I Bridgenortb, in the same cold tone. “You, sir, 
j wandered hither from Holm-Peel — my daughter 
! sti'ollcd forth from the Bkick Fort; and chance, 
doubtless, assigned you a meeting by the stone of 
Goddard Crovani — Young man, disgrace yourself 
by no moro apologies — they are worse tlian useless, 
j — And you, maiden, who, in your fear of losing 
' your lover, could verge on betraying wbat might 
have cost a father his life — begone to your home. 
1 will talk witii you at more leisuxp, and teacli 
you practically thoso duties which you seem to 
, have forgotten.” 

“ On iny honour, sir,” said Julian, “ your daugh- 
I ter is guiltless of all that can offend you ; she i*c- 
i risted every offer which the headstrong violence of 
i my passion urged me to press u|>9n her.” 

I “ And, in brief,” said Bridgenortb, “ I am not to 
believe that you have met in this remote plaei: 
of rendezvous by Alice’s special appointment I” 

Pcveril knew not what to reply, and Bridgenortli 
again signed witli his hand to ids daughter to with- 
draw. 

“ I obey you, father,” said Alice, who bad ly 
this time recovered from the extremity of her sur- 
prise,*— “ I obey you; but Heaven is niy witiress 
that you do me more than injustice in suspectbig 
me capable of betraying your secrets, even had it 
been necessary to save my own life or tliat of Ju- 
lian. That you are walldiig iu a dangerous path 1 
well know ; but you do it witli your eyes ppen, and 
are actuated by motives of which you can estunate 
tiie worth and value. My solo wish was, that tfaas 
young man should not enter blindfold on tiie same 
perils ; and 1 had a right to warn him, since the 
ieeKnga by which he is hoodwinked had a direct 
reference to me.” 

“ *Tis well, minion,” said Bridgenorth, “ you 
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huvo t\ okm v>)ur Mty. Retire, and let me eoiiipletc 
the conference wliicli you have so considerately 
coinniciiccd.** 

“ 1 sir/* said Alice. — JuUaa, to you my Inst 
woi'tls arc, and 1 would speak then: mdi niy last 
bi'cath — Farewell, and caution !** 

She turned from them, disappeared among the 
j underwood, and was seen no motv. 

I A true specimen of woiiiaiikiiid,” said her 
father, looking after her, “ who would give tlie 
cause of nations up, rather tiian endanger a hair of 
her lover’s hoad« — You, Master Peveril, doubtless, 
hold her opinion, that the best lovo is a safe love 1” 

“ Were danger alone in my way,” said Peveril, 
much surprised at the softened tone in which 
Bridgenorth made this observation, ** tlicre are few 
things whicii I would not face to — to — deserve 
your good opinion.” 

‘^Or rather to win my daughter’s hand,” said 
Bridgenorth. "Well, young man, one tiling has 
pleased me in your conduct, tiiougli of much 1 have 
ray reasons to complain — one thing Jiaa pleased 
me. You liave surmounted tliat bounding wall of 
aristocmtical pride, in which your father, and, I 
suppose, his fatliei*s, remained imprisoned, os in the 
precincts of a feudal fortress — yon have leaped 
over this barrier, and shown yourself not unwilling 
to ally yourself with a family, whom your fatliei* 
spurns as low-bom and ignoble.” 

However favourable this speech sounded towards 
success In his suit, it so broadly stated the conse- 
quences of that success so far as Ida parents were 
concerned, that Julian felt it in the last degree 
difllcult to reply. A.t length, perceiving that Major 
Bridgenorth seemed resolved quietly to await Ids 
answer, he mustered up courage to say, " Tlic feel- 
ings which I entertain towards your daughter, 
Master Bridgenorth, are of a iiature to supersede 
many other considerations, to which, in any otlier 
ease, T sliould feel it my duty to give tlie most re- 
verential attention. 1 will not disguise from you, 
that iny fatlicr's prejudices against such a match | 
would be very strong ; but 1 devoutly believe tliey | 
would disappear when he came to know the merit 
of Alice Bridgenorth, and to he sensible that she 
only could ma’ e Ids sou happy.” 

" In the meanwhile, you are desirous to complete 
tlie union which you propose witliout the knowledge 
of your parents, And take the chance of tlicir being 
hereafter reconciled to it 1 So 1 understand, from 
the proposal which you xmido but lately to my 
daughter.” 

Iho turns of human nature, and of human pas- 
sion, ore 80 in'cgnlar and uncertain, that although 
Julian had but a few minutes before urged to 
Alice a private marriage, and an elopement to the 
continent, as a measure upon whidi the whole hap- 
piness of his life depended, the proposal seemed not 
to him hiUf so delightful when stated by the calm, 
cold, dictatorial uccenta of her fatlicr. It sounded 
no longer lUfc the dictates of ardent passion, throw- 
ing all other considerations aside, but as a distinct 
surrender of the dignity of his liomse to- one who 
seemed tb consider their relative situation as tlie 
triumph of Bridgenorth over Peveril. He was 
mute for a moment^ in. tiie vain attempt to shape 
his answer so as at once to intimate acquiescence 
in wlmt Bridgenorth stated, and a vindication of 
his own regard for liis parents^ and for the honour 
of his house. 


Tliis delay gave rise to suspicion, and Bridge- 
north’s eye gleamed, and his lip quivered, while he 
gave vent to it "Hark yc, young man — deal 
openly with me in this matter, if you would not 
have me think you the execrable villain who would 
have seduced an unhappy girl, under promises 
which he never designed to fulfil. Let me but 
suspect this, and you shall see, on the spot, how far 
your pride and your pedigree wiR preserve you 
against the just vengeance of a fafIffR** ^ 

" You do me wron^,” said Peveril — "you da 
me infinite wrong, Major Bridgenorth. 1 am in- 
capable of tlie infamy which you allude to. The 
proposal J made to your daughter was. as sincere 
as ever was offered by man to woman. 1 only 
hesitated, because you think it necessary to examine 
me so very closely ; and to possess yourself of all 
my purposes and sentiments, in their fullest ex- 
tent, witliout explaining to me the tendency of 
your own.” 

" Your proposal, then, shapes itself thus,” said 
Bridgenorai : — " You are willing to lead my only 
child into exile from her native country, to give 
her a claim to kindness and protection from your 
family, which you know will be disregarded, on 
condition 1 consent to bestow her hand on you, with 
a fortune sufficient to have matched that of your 
ancestors, when they had most reason to boast of 
their wealtli. This, young man, seems no equal 
bargain. And yet,” he continued, after- a mo- 
mentary pause, " so little do 1 value the goods of 
tills world, tliat it might not bo utterly beyond thy 
power to reconcile me to the match which you 
liavc proposed to me, however unequal it may 
appear.” 

" Shew me but the means which can propitiate 
I your favour, Major Bridgenorth,” said Peveril, — 
" for 1 will not doubt that they will be consistent 
with my honour and duty, — and you shall soon seo 
how eagerly I will obey your directions, or submit 
to your conditions.” 

"They are summed iit few words,” answered 
Bridgenorth. " Be aii honest man, and tlie friend 
of your country.” 

" No one has ever doubted,” replied Peveril, 
" that 1 am both.” 

" Pardon me,” replied the Major ; " no one has, 
as yet, seen you sliova yourself eitiier. Interrupt 
me not — I question not your will to bo both ; but 
you have hitlicrto neither had tlie light nor the 
opportunity necessary for tiie display m your prin- 
ciples, or tiic service of your country. You have 
lived when an apathy of mind, succeeding to the 
agitations of the Civil War, had made men indiffe- 
rent to state affairs, and more willing to cultivate 
their own ease, than to stand in the gap when 
the Lord was pleading with Israel. But we aro 
Englishmen ; and w'ith us such unnatural letiiargy 
cannot continue long. • Already, many of those who 
luost desired the return of Charles Stewart, regard 
him os a King whom Heaven, importuned by our 
entreaties^, gave to ua in His anger. His unlimited 
license — an example so readuy followed by tlie 
young and the gay around him—- has disgusted the 
minds of all sober and thinking men. I had not 
now^ held conference with you in this intimate 
fashion, were 1 not aware tliat you. Master Julian, 
were free from such stain of w times. Heaven, 
that rendered the King’s oourae of license fruitful, 
bad denied issue to his bed of wedlock; and in the 
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gloomy .and stern cliaractcr of lits bigoted suc- 
cessor, we already see what sort of monarch shall 
succeed to the crown of England. This is a cri- 
tical period, at which it necessarily becomes the 
duty of all men to step forward, each in his degree, 
.and aid in rescuing tlio country wbicli gave us 
birth,” I’evcril i*emembcred the warning which 
he had received from Alice, and bent his eyes on 
tlie ground, wiUiout returning an}' reply. How 
ia it, yn‘*«ig uiah7* continued Bridgenoi^i, after a 
jiausc — “so young as thou art, and bound by no 
tics of kindred profligacy with tlie enemies of your 
country, you can be ^ready h.ardened to the claims 
till© may form on you at tliis crisis 1” 

“ It were easy to answer you generally, Major 
Bridgenorth,” replied Poveril — “ It were easy to 
Siiy tliat iiiy country cannot make a claim oii me 
which I will not promptly answer at the risk of 
lands and life. But in dealing thus generally, we 
slioiild but deceive cacli other. What is tiie nature 
of this call ! By whom is it to be sounded 1 And 
what are to be tho results t for I think you have 
already seen enough of the evils of civil war, to be 
wary of again aivakcniiig its terrors in a peaceful 
and happy country.” 

They that are drenched with poisonous nar- 
cotics,” said the Major, ‘<mu8t be awakened by 
tlicir physicians, though it wore with the sound of 
the trumpet. Better that men sliould die bravely, 
with their arms in their hands, like frec-bom Eng- 
Uslunen, than that they should slide into the blood- 
less but dishonoured grave which slavery opens for 
its Viissals— But it .is not of war that 1 was about 
to speak,” he added, assuming a milder tone. 
** Tlio evils of which England now complains, arc 
' such as can be remedied by the wholesome admi- 
' iiistration of her own laws, even in the state in 

• which they ore still suffered to exist. H.ave these 
laws not a riglit to tlie support of every individual 
who lives under them 1 Have they nut a right 

' to yours I” 

I As he seemed to jiause for an answer, Pevoril 

• replied, " 1 have to Icam, Major Bridgenorth, 
how the laws of England have become so far 

' weakened ns to require such support as mine. 

When tliat is made plain to me, no man will 
i more willingly discharge tlie duty of a faithful 
' liegeman to the law as well as the King, But tlie 
. laws of England are under the guai^ianship of 
j upright and learned judges, and of a gracious 
i monarch.” 

i ‘^And of a House of Ckimmons,” interrupted 
! Bridgenorth, " no longer doting upon restored 
monthly, but awakened, as wiUi a peal of Uiunder, 
to tlie perilous state of our religion, and of our 
fiwedoin. 1 appeal to your own conscience, Julian 
Peveril, whether tills awakening hatli not been 
in time, since you yourself know, and none better 
than you, the secret but rapid strides wUcli Rome 
h«as made to erect her Dagon of idolatry witliin our 
; Protestant land.” 

Here Julian seeing, or tliiuking he saw, tlie drift 
of Bridgenorth’s suspicions, hastened to exculpate 
himself from the thought of favouring the Roman 
Catliolie religion. " It is true,” he said, << 1 have 
been educated in a family where that faitli is pro- 
fessed by one honoured individual, and that 1 have 
since travelled in Popish countries ; but even for 
these very reasons I have seen Popery too closely 
to be friendly to its tenets. The bigotry of tlie 


laymen — the persevering arts of tlie priestliooa — . 
the perpetual intrigue for the extension of tlio 
forms without the spirit of religion — the usurpa- 
tion of that church over the consciences of men — 
and her impious pretensions to infallibility, are as 
inconsistent to my mind as they can seem to yours, 
with common Sense, rational liberty, freedom of 
conscience, and pure religion.” 

“ Spoken like tlio son of your excellent motlirr,’* 1 
said Bridgenorth, grasping his hand ; ** for whose j 
sake I have consented to endure so much from your ; 
house unrequited, even when the means of requital ' 
were in my own hand,” ! 

It was indeed from the instnictions of that ex- . 
eellent parent,” said Pcvcril, that I was enabled, 
in my early youth, to resist and repel the insidious i 
attacks made upon my religious faitli by tlie Ca- | 
tholic priests into whoso company I was necessarily ; 
thi*own. Like her, 1 trust to live and die in the faitli | 
of the reformed Clhirch of England.” ; 

" Tho Church of England !” said Bridgenorth, j 
dropping liis young friend’s hand, but presently I 
resuming it — <‘Alas! tliat church, as now con- | 
stituted, usurps scarcely less than Romo herself I 
upon men’s consciences and liberties ; yet, out of j 
the weakness of this half-reformed church, may 
God be pleiiscd to w'ork out deliverance to Englaiul, I 
and praise to Him*«lf. 1 must not forget, that one ; 
whose services have been in the cause incalculable, I 
Weal'S the garb of an English priest, and hath liad 
Episcopal ordin.atioii. It is not for us to challenge 
the instrument, so that our escape is achieved from 
tho net of the fowler. Enough, tliat 1 And thee 
not as yet enlightened with tlie purer doctrine, but 
prepared to profit by it when tho spark shall roach 
thee. Enough, in especial, that 1 find thee willing 
to uplift thy testimony, to cry aloud and spare I 
not, against tlio errors and arts of the Cliurch j 
of Rome. But remember, what thou hast now ; 
said, thou wilt soon be called upon to justify, in a ! 
luaiiner tlio most solemn — tho most awful.” 

“What I have said,” replied Julian Peveril, : 
“ being the unbiassed sentiments oL my heart, ! 
shall, upon no proper occasion, want tho support i 
of my open avowal ; and 1 think it strange you > 
sliould doubt me so far.” 

“ 1 doubt thee not, my young friend,” said Bridge- j 
north ; “ and 1 trust to see that name rank high < 
amongst tliosc by whom the prey Rhall be rent from | 
the mighty. At present, thy prejudices occupy tliy | 
mind like the strong keeper of the house mentioned 
ill Scripture. But tliere sliall come a stronger than 
he, and make forcible entry, displaying on tho bat- 
tlements that sign of faith in which alone there is 
found salvation. — Watch, liopc, and pr.ay, (hat the 
hour may come.” 

There w.a8 a pause in the conversation, which 
was first broken by Peveril. “ You have stioken 
to me in riddles. Major Bridgenorth ; and i have 
imked you for no explanation. Listen to a caution 
on my part, given with tlie most sincere good-will. 
Toko a hint from me, and believe it, though it U> 
darkly expressed. You aro here — at least are 
believed to be here — on an errand dan^rous to 
tlie Lord of tho island. That dauMP will be re- 
torted on yourself, if you make Man long your 
place of residence. Bo warned, and deport in 
time.” 

” And leave my daughter to the goardiandiip of 
Julian Peveril I Runs not your counsel so, young 
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fiian answered Bridgcnorth. « Trust my safety, 
Julian, to my own prudence. I have been accus- 
tomed to guide myself through worse dangers than 
I now eiivinui me. But I thaiilc you for your caution, 

. which 1 am willing to ^believe w'as at least partly 
disiiitew^sled.” 

« We do not, tlien, part in anger I” said Pcvcril. 

Not in anger, my son,” said Bridgenortli, ** but 
in Jove and strong afiectioii. For my daughter, 

I tliou must forbear every thought of seeing her, save : 
i through mo. I accept not tliy suit, neither do I | 
j reject it; only this I intimate to you, Uiat he who 
I would he my son, must first shew himself tlic true 
and loving child of his oppressed and deluded coun- 
txy. Farowell ; do not answer me now, thou art 
yet in the gall of biitemeHS, and it may be tliat 
strife (which 1 dcsii'e not) should fall between us. 
Thou slialt hear of mo sooner Uian thou thiiikest ; 
I for.” ! 

He shook Pevcril licartily by the hand, and again j 
bid him farewell, leaving him under Uic confused | 
and mingled impression of pleasure, doubt, and 
I wonder. Not a little surprised to find himself so 
I far In tlie good graces of Alice’s father, that his 
I suit was even favoured with a soi't of negative cn- 
I couragemen^ he could not help suspecting, as well 
I from the language of the daughter as of the fatlier, 
j that Bridgenorth was desirous, as tlic price of his | 
i favour, iliat he should adopt some line of conduct | 
j inconsistent with tlio principles in which lie h.ad j 
I been educated. 

I ** You need not fear, Alice,” ho said in his heart; 

‘ ** not even your hand would 1 purchase by aught 
I which resembled imwortliy or truckling coiniitiancu 
I with tenets which my heart disowns ; and well I 
know, were I mean enough to do so, even tiic 
authority of thy fatlier were insufiicient to compel 
tiice to the ratification of so mean a bargain. But 
let me hope better things. Bridgcnorth, though 
strong-minded and sagacious, is haunted by Uio 
fears of Popery, which are the bugbears of liis sect. 
My residence in the family of the Countess of Derby 
; is more than enough to inspire him witJi suspicions 
of my faitli, from which, thank Heaven, I can vindi- 
cate m^’self with troth and a good conscience.” 

So Uiinking. ho again adjusted the girths of his 
I palfrey, replaced the bit which ho liad slipped out 
of its mouth, that it might feed at liberty, and 
mounting, pursHtd his way hack to the CuUo of 
llolm-Peel, where he could not help fearing that 
sometliing extraordinary might have happened in 
his absence. 

But the old^ pile soon rose before him, serene, 
rad sternly still, amid tlie deeping ocean. The 
» Lord of Man held 
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and sternly still, amid tlie deeping ocean. The 
banner, which indicated Uiat tlie Lord of Man held 
i^dence within its ruinous precincts hung mo- 
tionless by the eusiga-stafT. The sentinels walked 
to imd fro on tiieir posts, and hammed or whistled 
tiieir Manx aire. Leaving his faithful companion, 
Fairy, in tlie village as before, Julian entered the 
^Castle, and found dl wltliin in tlie same state of 
quietnesB and good order which external appear- 
ances had announced. 


Now rede me, rede brother dear. j 

Tbrougliout Merry England, 

Where will I And a meawnger, ! 

Betwixt ue two to aend. 

Bdltad qfKinff Ettmere. 

Jitijan’s first rencounter, af ter re-ent ering the 
Castle, was with its young Lord,^1Rmateed him 
with his usual kindness and lightness of humour. 

Thrice welcome. Sir Knight of Dames,” said 
the Earl ; " here you rovo gallantly, and at free will, 
through our dominions, fulfilling of appointments, I 
and achieving amorous adveiiturcs ; while we are < 
condemned to sit in our royal halls, as dull and as | 
immovable as if our Majesty was carved on the ! 
stem of somo Manx ‘ smu^ling dogger, and chris- | 
tened the King Arthur of Ramsey.” ! 

“Ray, in that case you would take the foa/* 
said Julian, “ and so enjoy travel and adventure ' 
«»nough.” 

“Oh, but suppose me wind-bound, or detained 
in harbour by a revenue pink, or ashore, if you like 
it, and lying high and dry upon the sand. Imagine 
the royal image in the dullest of all predicament?., 
.and you have not equalled mine.” 

“ 1 am happy to hear, at least, tliat you have hud ! 
no disagreeable employment,” said Julian ; “ tlie 
moniing’s alarm, has blown over, 1 suppose I” 

“ In faitli it has, Juli.an ; and our close inquiries | 
cannot find .any cause for the apprehended insur- | 
rection. That Bridgcnorth ia in the island seems ; 
certain ; but private affairs of consequence are i 
alleged as the cause of his visit ; and -1 am not ; 
desirous to havo him arrested unless I could prove ; 
some mal-practiccs against him and his companions. | 
In fact, it vroiild seem wc had taken the alarm too | 
soon. My mother speaks of consulting you on the I 
subject^ Julian ; and I will not anticipate her I 
solemn communication. It will he partly apologe- ; 
tical, 1 suppose ; for vre begin to tlunk our retreat i 
rather unroyal, and that, like the wicked, we have | 
fled when no man puroued. This idea afflicts my | 
mother, who, as a Queen-Dowager, a Quccn-Rcgent, | 
a heroine, and a woman in goneraJ, would be ex- ! 
trcnicly mortified to tliink that her precipitate ’ 
retreat hither had exposed her to tlie ridicule of i 
the islanders ; and she is disconcerted and out of j 
humour accordingly. In the meanwhile, my sole 
amusement has been the grimaces and fantastic ; 
gestures of that ape Fenclla, who is more out of ; 
humour, and more Absurd, in consequence, than 
you ever saw her. Morris says, it is oecause you 
pushed her down stairs, Julian— how is that !” 

“ Nay, Morris has misreportod me,” answered 
Julian ; “ I did but lift her up stairs to be rid of j 
her importunity; for die chose, in her way, to | 
contest my going abroad in such an obstinate man- j 
ncr, that 1 had no other mode of getting rid of her.” | 
“ She must have supposed your departure, at a > 
moment so critical, was dangerous to the state of ' 
our garrison,” answered the Earl ; “it diews how j 
dearly die esteems my mother’s safety, how highly | 
she rates your prowess. But, diank Heaven, mere . 
sounds die dinner-bell. 1 would die philosophers, { 
who find a dn and waste of time in good ehecr, 
could devise us any pastime half so agreeable.” j 
The meal which the young Earl him tiius longed ' 
for, as a means of consuming a porl^n of die 'time 
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which hung heavy on his hand8» was soon over 
as goon, at least, as the habitual and stately for-* 
malily of the Countess’s household permitted. She 
hersw, accompanied by her gentlewomen and atten- 
dants, retired early after the tables were drawn ; 
and tiie young gentiemen were left to tiieir own 
comi^ny. Wine had, for the moment, no charms 
for either ; for the £hurl was out of spirits from 
ennui, and impatience of liis monotonous and soli- 
tary ^ and the events of tho day hod 

given Peveril too much matter for reflection, to 
permit his starting amusing or interesting topics of 
conversation. A&r having passed tlie flask in 
silence betwixt tlicm once or twice, tlicy withdrew 
o:iiCh to a separate embrasure of tliA windows of tho 
dining apa^ment, which, such was the extreme 
. lliidcness of tlie wall, wore deep enough to afford a ; 
I solitary recess, separated, as it were, from the cliain- 
; bur itself. In one of these sat the Earl of Derby, | 
■ bn.sicd in looking over some of the new publications 
; which had been forwarded, from London ; and at I 
intervals confesang how' little power or interest 
these had for him, by yawning fearfully as he ' 
looked out on the solitary expanse of waters, whicli, 

I save from tlie flight of a flock of sea-gulls, or of a 
I ’ solitary cormorant, offered so little of variety to 
engage his attention. 

I Peveril, on bis part, held a pamphlet also in his 
I hand, without giving, or aflccting to give it, even 
hts occasional attention. Ilia whole soul turned 
, ui)on the interview which he liad had that day witii 
! Alice Bridgeiiurth, and witii her father ; wliilc he 
I ill vain endeavoured to form any hypothesis which 
I could explain to him why tho daughter, to whom 
I he luid no reason to tiiink himself indifferent, should 
I have been so suddenly desirous of their eternal 
. separation, while her fatiier, whose opposition he so 
; much dt^ded, seemed to be at least tolerant of hts 
; addresses. He could only suppose, in explanation, 
j that Major Dridgenorth had some plan in prospect, 

I which it was in his own power to farther or to im- 
pede; while, from the demeanour, and indeed the 
language, of Alice, lio had but too much reason ^ 
apprehend that her father’s favour could only ft 
I conciliated by eomctiiing, on his own part, approacli- I 
, ing to dereliction of principle. But by no conjee- j 
; turo which he could form, could he make tiie least 
guess concerning the nature of tiiat compliance, of 
; which Bridgonortli seemed desirous. Do could 
I not imagine, notwithstanding Alice bad spoken of 
I treachery, that her father would dare to propose to 
j him uniting in any plan by which the safety of tiie 
Countess, or the security of her little kingdom of 
j Man, was to he endangered. This carried such 
indelible disgrace in tlie front, that he could not 
suppose the scheme proposed to him by any who 
was not prepared to defend witii his sword, upon 
the spot, so flagrant an insult offered to his honour. 
And such a proceeding was totally inconsistent with 
tisc conduct of Major Bridgenorth in every other 
respect, besides his being too calm and cold-blooded 
to permit of his putting a mortal affront upon the 
son of liis old neighbour, to whose mother he con- 
fessed so much of obligation. 

While Peveril in vain endeavoured to extract 
sometiiing like a probable theory out of the hints 
tlirown out by the fatiier and by the daughter — not 
without the additional and lover-like labour of en^ 
deavouring to reconcile his passion to his honour 
aud conscience — he felt sometiiing gentiy pnll him 


by tho cloak. He unclasped his arms, which, ii 
meditation, had been folded on his bosom; aud with 
drawing his eyes from the vacant prospect of sea- 
coast and sea which tiiey perused, wimout mud 
consciousness upon^ what they rested, he behelc 
beside him the little dumb maiden, the elfin Feuella 
She was seated on a low cushion or stool, witii whicl 
she had nostied close to Peveril’s side, and had 
remained tlicre for a short space of time, expecting, 
no doubt, lie would become conscious of her pre- 
sence ; until, tired of remaining unnoticed, slie at 
length solicited his attention in tiie manner wbicli 
we have described. Startled out of bis reverie bj' 
this intimation of lier presence, he looked down, and 
could not, without interest, bcludd tiiis singular and 
helpless being. 

Her hair was unloosened, and streamed over her 
shoulders in such lengtli, that muoli of it lay upon 
the ground, and in such quantity, that it formed a 
dark veil, or shadow, not only around her face, but 
over her whole slender and minute form. From 
the profusion of her tresses looked forth her small 
and d.'irk, but well-formed features, together with 
the largo and brilliant black eyes ; and her whole 
coiiiitenanco was composed into tiie imploring look 
of one who is doubtful of tlie reception she is about 
to meet with fitim a valued friend, while slie con- 
fesses a fault, pleads an apology, or solicits a rccon- 
ciliatiou. In fOiort, tlie whole face was so much 
alive with expression, that Julian, tliough her aspect 
was so familiar to him, could hardly persuade liim- 
Rclf but tliat her countenance was entirely new. 
The wild, fantastic, elvish vivacity of tiie features, 
seemed totally vanished, and had given place to a 
sorrowful, tender, and pathetic cast of countenance, 
aided by the expression of the large dark- eyes, 
wlilcb, as they were turned up towards Julian, glis- 
tened witii moisture, tliat, nevertheless, did not 
overflow the eyelids. 

Conceiving that her unwonted manner arose froi]^ 
a recollection of the dispute which had taken pla^ie 
betwixt them in tlie morning, Peveril was anxious 
to restore tho little maiden’s gaiety, by making her 
sensible that tiiero dwelt on bis mind no unpleas- 
ing recollection of their quarrel. He smiled kindly, 
and shook her bond in one of his ; while, with the 
familiarity of one who had known her from cliUd- 
hood, be stroked down her long dark tresses with 
tiie other. She Btooi>cd her h(^ as^ if ashamed, 
and, at tiie same time, gratified witn his caresses — 
and he was thus induced to continue tiicm, until, ! 
under the veil of her rich aud abundant locks, ho . 
suddenly folt his other hand, which she still held 
fast in hers, slightly touched with her lips, and, at 
the same time, moistened with a tear. 

At once, and for tiie first time in his life, tiie 
danger of being misinterpreted in his familiarity 
with a creature to whom the usual modes of expla- 
nation were a blank, occurred to Julian’s mind ; 
and, hastily witiidrawing his hand, aud^ chanmg 
his posture, he asked of her, by a sign which 
custom bad rendered familiar, whether she brought 
any message to him from the Countess. In an 
instant Fenella’s whole deportment was changed. 
She started up, and arranged herself in her seat 
witli tiie rapidity of lightning ; and, at tiie same 
moment, with one turn of her hand, braided her 
length of locks into a natund head-dress of tlie 
most beautiful kind. There was, indeed, when die 
looked up, a blush still visible on her dark fee- 
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not at least be dangerous to me. ^ fn a word, I ran 
no <langer whore the E!arl might incur great periL** 

** Alas !’* said tlie Counteas of Derby^ <<all this 
generous reasoning may be true ; but it could 
only be listened to by a widowed mother. Selfish 
as i am, I cannot but reflect that my kinswoman 
has, in all cventfs the support of an affectionate 
liusbruid — such is the interested reasoning to 
wliicii we are not ashamed to subject our better 
feelings !** 

“ Do not call it so, madam,*’ answered Peveril ; 

** diiiik of me but as the younger brother of my 
kinsman. You have ever done by me the duties 
of a mother; and have a right to mv filial ^rvice, 
were It at a risk ten times mater than a journey 
to London, to inquire into uie temper ci the thnes. 

I will Instantly go and announce my departure to 
tlie 

" Stay, Julian,*’ said the Countess ; " if you must 
make this journey in our belialf, — and, alas 1 1 have 
not generosity enough to refi^ your noble proffer, 

— you must go alone, and without communication 
with Derby. I know him well; his lightness. of 
mind is free from selfish baseness ; and for the 
world, would he not suffer you to leave Man with- 
out his company. And if he went with yoi^ your 
noble and disinterested kindness would bo of no 
avail — you would but share his ruin, as tlie swim- 
mer who attempts to savo a drowning man is in- 
volved in his fate, if he permit the sufferer to 
grapple with him.” 

^It shall be as you please, madam,” said Fe- 
veril. " 1 am ready to depart upon half an hour’s 
notice” 

*‘Thia night, then,” said tlie Countess, after a 
' moment’s pause — ** this night 1 will arrange the 
most secret means of carrying your generous pro- 
ject into effect ; for 1 would not eadte that pre- 
judice against you, which will instantly arise, were 
it known you had so lately left this isl'md, and its 
Popi^ lady* You will do well, perhaps, to use a 
feigned name in London.” 

** Pardon mo, madam,” said Julian ; I will do 
nothing tliat can draw « on mo unnecessary atten- 
tion ; but to bear a feigned name, or affect any 
disguise beyond living witii«xtreme privacy, wonld, 

I think, be unwise as well lih unworthy ; and what, 
if challenged, 1 might find some difficulty in assign- 
ing a reason for, gpnsistent with perfect fairness of 
intentions.” 

I believe you aro right,” answered the Coun- 
tess, after a moment's consideration ; and then 
added, ** You propose, doubtless, to pass tlirough 
Dcrb^ire, abia visit Martindale Castle I” 

" I should wish i^ madam, certainly,” replied 
Peveril, ^ did time permit, and circumstances 
I'^iuder it advisable.” 

^^Of tha^’ said the Countess, " you must your- 
self judge. Despatch is, doubtless, desirable ; on 
t!io other band, arriving from your own family- 
seat, you wiU .be less an object of doubt and sus- 
picion, thatf if yon posted up from hence, without 
even visiting your parents. You must be guided 
in this,— in all, — ^by }^ur own prudence. Go, my 
deforest son —for to nto you would be dear as a 
son— go, and prepare Vor your journey. I will 
get ready some dewatch^, md a supply of money 

— Nay, do not object Am I not your mother; 
n ud are you not discbai^M eon’s duty t Dispute I 
iv't my right of defra^ng ^ur expenses. Nor is | 


this all ; for, as I must trust your seal Olid prudeuce 

to act in our behalf when occasion shall dmwd, I 
will tonish you with effectual recommendations to 
our friends and kindred, entreating and enjoining 
them to render whatever aid you may require, 
either for your own protection, or the advancement 
of what you may propose in our favour.” 

Peveril made no fiurther opposition to an ar 
r^gement, which in truth the moderate state of 
his own finances rendered alm(Bv 
unless with his father’s assistance ; and the Coun- 
tess put into his hand bills of exchange to the 
amount of two hundred poundi^ upon a merdiant 
in the city. She then ctismis^ Julian for tlie 
space of an hour ; after which, she said, she must 
agun require his presence. 

The preparations for hh journey wei'e not of a 
nature to divert the thoughts which speedily pressed 
on him. He found that half an hour’s conversa- 
tion had once more completely changed his imme- 
diate prospects and plans for tiie future. He had 
offered to tlie Countess of Derby a service, which 
her uniform kindness had well deserved at his 
hand ; but, by her acceptiug it, he was upon the 
point of being separated from Alice Bridgnorth, 
at a timo when she was become dearer to him than 
ever, by her avowal of mutual passion. Her image 
rose before him, such as he had that day prcr^ ed 
her to his bosom — h^r voice was in his ear, md 
seemed to ask whether he could desert her in tlie 
crisis whicli every tiling seemed to announce as 
impending. But Julian Peveril, his youth eonsv ' 
dered, was strict in judging his duty, and severely 
resolved in excuting it He trust^ not his ima^ 
gination to pursue the vision which presented itself ; 
but resolutely seizing his pen, wrote to Alice the 
following letter, explaining his situation, as far as 
justice to tlm Countess peimitted him to do so 

" T leave you, dearest Alice,” thus ran the letter 
— ^ I leave you ; and though, in doing so, I but 
obey tlie command you have laid on me, yet I can 
claim little merit for my compliance, since, without 
additional and most forcible reasons in aid of your 
orders, 1 fear I should have been unable to comply 
with them. But family affairs of importance com- 
pel me to absent myself from this island, for, 1 
fear, more than one week. My tlioughts, hopes^ 
and wishes, will be on the moment that shall re- 
store me to tho Black Fort, and its lovely valley* 
Let me hope that yours will sometimes rest on &e 
lonely exile, whom nothing could render such, but 
the command of honour and duty. Do not fear 
that 1 mean to involve you in a private corres- 
pondence, and let not your father fear it T could 
not love you so much, but for the openness and 
candour of your nature ; and 1 would not that you 
concealed from Major Bridgenorth one syllable of 
what 1 now avow. Respec&g other mattersi, he 
himself cannot desire tlie welmre of our common 
country with more zeal than I do. Differences 
may occur concerning the mode in which that is 
to be obtained ; but in the principle, 1 am con- 
vinced tliere can bo only one mind between ^ ; 
nor can I refuse to listen to bis experience and 
wisdom, even where they may ultimately fail to 
convince me. Farewell — Alices farewell 1 Much 
might be added to that melandtoly word, hut no- 

N jliing that could express the bitterness with which 
t is written. Yet I could transcribe it again and 
again, rather tlian conelnde the last conununication 
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whieh I can have with yen for some time. My 
sole comfort ia^ that my stay will scarce be so long 
asto permit yon to forget one who never can forget 
you.” 

He held the paper in his hand fbr a minute after 
he had folded, but before he had sealed it, while he 
hurriedly debated in his own mind whether he had 
not expressed himself towards Malor Bridgenortli 
in BO oondlia^g a manner as might excite hopes 
of prcskljtuusp^hich his conscience told him he 
could not realize with honour. Yet, on the other 
hand, he had no x^ty from what Bzidgenorth had 
said, to conclude that their principles were diame- 
trically ineoonrilatde ; for though the son of a high 
Cavalier, and educated in the family of the Coun- 
tess of Derby, he was himself, upon prindplo, an 
enemy of prerogative, and a friend to the Uberty of 
the subject Aftd with such considerations ho 
silenced all intiSmal objections on the point of ho- 
nour ; although his conscience secretly whispered 
tliat these conciliatory expceasions towards the &- 
ther were chiefly dictated by the fear, that during 
his absence. Major Bridgenorth might be tempted 
to change &e residence of his daughter, and per- 
haps to convey her altogether out of his reach. 

Having sealed his letter, Julian called Us ser- 
vant and directed him to cany it under cover of 
one addressed to Mrs Debbitch, to a house in the 
town of Rushin, where pacbets and messages in- 
tended for the family at Black Fort wero usually 
deposited ; and for that purpose to hike horse imme- 
diately. He thus got rid of an attendant, who might 
have been in some degree a spy on his motions. 
He then exchanged the dress he usually wore, for 
one more suited to travelling ; and, having put a 
change or two of linen into a small cloak-bag, 
selected as arms a strong double-edged sword and 
an cxceUent pair of pistmi^ which last ho carefully 
loaded with double bullets. Thus appointed, and 
with twenty pieces in his purse, and tlm bills we 
have mentioned secured in a private pocket-book, 
he was in readiness to depart as soon as he should 
receive tho Countess’s commands. 

The buoyant spirit of youth and hope, which hiacl, 
for a moment been chilled by tlie painful and 
dubious circumstances in which he was placed, na 
well as the deprivation which he was about to un- 
dergo, now revived in full vigour. Fancy, taming 
from more painful anticipations, suggested to him 
that he was now entering uppn life, at a crisis when 
resolution and talents were almost certain to make 
the fortune of their possessor. How could he make 
a more honourable entry on the bustling scene, than 
sent by, and acting in behalf of, one of the noblest 
houses in England ; and diould he perform what 
his charge m^ht render inenmbent with the reso- 
iutUm and the prudence necessaxy to secure success, 
how many occoirences might taSce place to render 
his mediation neoessoiy to Bridgenorth ; and thus 
enable him, on the most equiu and honourable 
terms, to estahlidi a daim to his gratitude and to 
bis daughters hand. 

Whilst he was dwelling cm such pleasing, though 
iraag^naiy prospeetB^ be oould not help exclaiming 
aloud^^ Ye% Alice, I will win tiiee nobly 1” Tho 
words had scarce escaped his lips, when he heard 
at the door of his ana^ent,>whicli the servant 
had left ajar, a sound like a deep sigh, which was 
instantly succeeded by a gentle tap — Come in,” 
tepHed Julian, somewhat ashamed of his exclama- 


tion, and not a little afraid that it had been caught 
up by some eavesdropper— Gome ii^” he again 
repeated; but his command waa not obeyed; on 
the contrary, the knock waa rq^ted somewhat 
louder. He opened the door, and Fenella stood 
before him. 

With eyes that seemed red with recent teara^ and 
witii a look of the deepest dejection, the littia mute, 
first touching her bosom, and beckoning with her 
finger, ^de to him the usual sign tiiat the Oonn- 
tw desired to see him — then turned, as if to usher 
him to her apartment As he foUowM her through 
the long gloomy vaulted passages which afforded 
communication betwixt the vaxions apartments of 
the castle, he coidd not but observe tmit her nsual 
light trip was exchanged* for a tardy and mournful 
step, which slie accompanied with low inarticulate 
moaning, (which she was probably the less able to 
suppress, because die coiud not judge how far it 
was audible,) and also with wrinjpng of the hands, 
and other mai'ks of extreme affliction. 

At this moment a thought came across Peveril*s 
mind, which, in spite of his better reason, made him 
shudder involuntarily. As a*Peaksman, and a long 
resident in the Isle of Man, he was well acquainted ■ 
with many a superstitious legend, and particularly { 
with a belief, which attached to the powerful family ; 
of the Stanleys, for tlieir peculiar demon, a Banshic, 
or female spirit, who was wont to shriek "foreboding 
evil times;” and who was generally seen weeping 
and bemoaning herself before the death of a^ per- 
son of distinction belonging to the family. For an 
instant, Julian could scarce diVest himself of the 
belief, that tlie wailing, gibbering form, which glided 
before him, with a lamp in her hand, was the genius 
of bis momer’s race come to announce to lum Ids 
predestinisd doom. It instantly occurred to him as 
an analogous reflection, that if tlie suspicion which 
liad crossed his mind concerning Fcnella was a just 
one, her ill-fated attachment to him, iUce that of 
the prophetio spirit to his family, could bode no- 
thing but disaster, and lamentation, and wo. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Now, botot the Boebor. matoe— atad let tbe sdla 
Glre tbelr bro^ botom to tbe buxom wind. 

Like law tbat wooe a lover. 

Anmirnoiu, 

! 

Tub presence of the Countess dispelled tlie bumf* 
stitious feeling, which, for an instant, had racroari^ 
on Julian’s imagination, and compiled him to rive 
attention to tho matters of ordinary life. " l^lere 
are your credentials,” she said, giving lum a smalj 
packet carefully put up in a sealsbiu cover ; "you 
bad better not open them till you come to London. 
You must not be surprised to find that theiw are 
one or two addressed to men of my own persuasion. 
These, for all our sakes, you will observe eantion 
in delivering.” 

" I go your messenger, madam,” said Peveril ; 
"and whatever you desire me to charge myself with, 
of tbat 1 undertake tho care. Yet allow me to 
doubt whether an iutereonrse with Gatholios will at 
this moment forward the purposes of my suasion.” 

" You have caught the general eospirion of this 
wicked sect already,” said the Countess, smiling. 
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rathei- tlio appeaianee of somo ancient cemeteiy, 
tiian of the interior of a fortification. The round 
and elevated tower— the ancient mounl^ witli its 
quadrangnlar aides facing the ruinous edifices which 
once boasted the name of the Cathedral — seemed 
of yet more antique and anomalous form, when seen 
by the pale light which now displayed them. To 
one of these (diurches Fenella took the direct course, 
and was followed by Julian ; although he at onco 
divined9iSaM^'.«tfiSfiuperstitiou8 enough to dislike, the 
path which she waa about to adopt. It was by a 
secret passage through tliis church, that in former 
times the guard-room of tlie garrison, situated at 
tlie lower and external defences, communicated with 
the Keep of the CasUo ; and through this passage 
were the keys of the Castle every night carried to 
the Governor’s apartment, so soon as tlie gates 
were locked, and the watch set. The custom was 
given up in James the First’s time, and the passage 
abandoned, on account of the well-known legend of 
the Mauthe Dog — a fiend, or demon, in the sliapo 
! of a large, shaggy, black mastifT, by which the 
church was said to be haunted. It was devoutly 
believed, that in former times fiiis spectre became 
so familiar with mankind, as to appear almost 
nightly in the guard-room, issuing fiom the passage 
which we have mentioned at night, and retiring to 
it at daybreak. The soldiers became partly fami- 
liarized to its presence ; yet not so mucli so as to 
use any license of language while tlio apparition was 
visible ; until one fellow, rendered daring by in- 
toxication, sword he would know whether it was 
dog or devil, and, with bb drawn sword, followed 
tlie spectre when it retreated by the usual passage. 
Tlio niau returned in a few minutes, sobered by 
terror, his mouth gaping, and his hair standing on 
end, under which horror he died ; but, unhappily 
for the lovers of the tiiarvellous, altogether unable 
to disclose the horrors which he had seen. Under ^ 
the evil repute arising from tliis tale of wonder, the 
guard-room was abandoned and a new one con- 
structed. In like manner, tlie guards after that 
period held another and more circuitous commu- 
nication with the Governor or Seneschal of tlio 
Castle ; and that which lay tlirougli tlio ruinous 
church was entirely abandoned. ‘ 

In defiance of the leTOndary terrors which tradi- 
tion had attached to the original communication, 
Fenelli^ followed by Peveril, now boldly traversed 
the ruinous vaults through which it lay— some- 
time only guided over heaps of ruins by the pre- 
carious light of the lamp home by the dumb maiden 
—sometimes having the advantage of a gleam of I 
moonlight, darting mto the dreary abyss througli I 
tlie shafted windows, or through breaches made by | 
time. ^ As tbe path was by no means a straight one, 
Peveril could not but admire tlie intimate acquain- 
tMco witli the mazes which his singular companion 
displayed, os well as the boldness with which she 
traversed them. He himself was not so utterly 
void of the prejudices of tlie times, but that he 
contemplated, with some apprehension, the possi- 
bility of their intruding on the lair of the phantom 
hound, of which he had heard so often ; and in 
every remote sigh of the breeze among the ruins, 
lie thought he heard him baying at the mortal 
footsteps which disturbed his gloomy realm. No 

1 This cuHoiu legend, and many othere, In whleli the Isle of 
Mim Is perliasM ilclier than even Iretand^Walei, or the Ulgh- 
huMle orSeol&iid; will bo found In Mote K. 


such terrors, however, interrupted their Journey; 
and in the eourse of a few minutes, they attaint 
the deserted and now ruiuous guard-house. The 
broken wails of tlie little edifice served to conceal 
them from the sentinels, one of whom was keeping 
a drowsy watch at the lower gate of the Castle ; 
whilst another, seated on ^e stone steps which 
communicated witli the parapet of the Dounding 
and exterior wall, was slumbering, in full seouriliys 
with his musket peacefully grounded by Ins side. 
Fenella made a sign to Pcvenl to move with silence 
and caution, and then shewed him, to his sarpriee, 
from tlie window of the deserted guard-room, a 
boat^ for it was now high water, with four rowers, 
lurking under the cliff on which the Castlo was 
built ; and made him fartlicr sensible, tliat he wus 
to have access to it by a ladder of considerable 
height placed at the window of tlie ruin. 

Julian was botli displeased and alarmqd by the 
security and carelessness of the sentinels, who had 
suficred such preparations to bo made without ob- 
servation or alarm given; and he hesitated whether 
he should not call the officer of the guard, upbraid 
him witii negligence, and shew him how easily 
llolm-Peel, in spite of its. natural streiigtli, and 
although reported impregnable, might be surprised 
by a few resolute men. Fenella seemed to guess 
his thoughts with that extreme acuteness of obser- 
vation which her deprivations Imd occasioned her 
acquiring. She laid one hand on his arm, and a 
finger of the other on her own Ups, as if to enjoin 
forbearance ; and Julian, knowing that idie acted 
by the direct authority of the Countess, obeyed 
her accordingly ; but with tho internal resolution 
to lose no time in communicating his sentiments to 
the Earl, concerning the danger to which tlie Castle 
w'as exposed on tliis point. 

In tho meantime, no descended tlie ladder with 
some precaution, for tlie steps were unequal, broken, 
wet, and slippery ; and having placed himself in 
the stern of tlie boat, made a signal to tlie men to 
push off, and turned to take farewell of liis guide. 
To his utter astonishment, Fenella ratiier slid down, 
than descended regularly, tho perilous ladder, and, 
tbe boat being already pushed off, made a spring 
from the last step of it with incredible agility, and 
seated herself bmide Peveril, ere he could express 
cither romonstrauce or surjirisc. He comm .idea 
the men once more to ^ull ^ to the ^.cai*ious 
landing-place ; and throwing into his cotintpn.*ince 
a port of the displeasure which ho really felt, ra- 
dcavoured to make her comprehend the necessity 
of returning to her mistress. Fenella folded her 
arms, and looked at him with a haughty smile, 
which completely expressed tlie deterniiiiation of 
her purpose. Peveril waa extremely embanpassed ; 
he was afraid of offending tlie Countess, and inter- 
fering with her plan, by giving alarm, which other- 
wise ho was much tempted to have done. On 
Fenella, it was evident, no' species of sigument 
which he could employ was likely to make the least 
impression ; and tlie question remained, how, if 
she went on witli him, he was to rid himself of so 
singular and inconvenient a companion, and pro- 
vide, at tlie same time, sufficiently for her personal 
security. 

The boatmen brought the matter to a dedaion ; * 
for, after lying on their oa» for a minute, and 
whispering among themselves in Low Dutdi or 
German, tiicy be^m to pull stoutly, and wore soou 
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" At some distance from the Castle. The possibility 
of the sentinels sending a musket-ball, or eren a 
cannon«^ot, after them, was one of the contin- 
gencies which gave Peveril momentary ansueiy ; 
but they left the fortresi^ as they must have ap- 
proached it, unnoticed, or at least unchallenged — 
a carelessness on the part of the garrison, which, 
notwithstanding that we oars were muffled, and 
that tlie men spoke little, and in whispers, argued, 
in Peveril’s opinion, mat negligence on the part 
of the sentinels. When they were a little way 
from the Castle, the men began to row briskly to- 
wards a small vessel which lay at some distance. 
Peveril had, in the meantime, leisure to remark, 
that the boatmen spoke to each other doubtfully, 
and bent anxious looks on Fenella, as if uncertain 
w'hellier they had acted properly in bringing her off. 

After about a quarter of an hour’s rowing, tiioy 
readied the little sloop, where Peveril was received 
by the dapper, or captain, on the quarter deck, 

. with an offer of spirits or refreshments. A word 
or two among the seamen withdrew the captuin i 
I from his hospitable cares, and he flew to the ship’s 
I dde, apparent to prevent Fenella from entering 
, the vesseL The men and he talked eagerly in 
Dutch, loolnng anxiously at Fenella as they spoke 
I together ; and Peveril hoped the result would be, 
that the poor young woman should be sent ashore 
again. But she baffled whatever opposition could 
be offered to her ; and when the accommodation- 
ladder, as it is called, was withdrawn, die snatched 
the end of a rope, end climbed on board with tlie ; 
dexteritjf of a sailor, leaving them no means of 
prevenmig her entrance, save by actual violence, 
to whidi apparently they did not choose to have 
recourse. Once on deck, die took the captain by 
the sleeve, and led him to the head of the vessel, 
where they seemed to hold intercourae in a manner 
intelligible to both. 

Peveril soon forgot the presence of the mute, as 
he began to muse upon his own situation, and tlio 
probability that he was separated for some con- 
siderable time from the object of his affections. 

“ Constancy,” ho repeated to himself , — ** Con- 
stancy.” And, as if in coincidence with the theme 
of his reflections, he fixed his eyes on the polar 
star, whii'Iv that night twinkled witli more than 
ordinary brilliancy. Emblem of pure passion and 
steady purpose — tte thoughts which arose as ho j 
viewM its clear aim unchanging light, were disin- 
tarested and noble. To seek his country’s welfare, 
and secure the blessings of domestic peace — to 
disohafge a bold and perilous duty to his friend 
and patron-^to regard his passion for Alice Bridge- 
north, as the loadstar wltich was to guide him to 
noble deeds— were the rmlutions which thronged 
upon hie mind, and whidi exalted his spirits to 
that state of romantic melancholy, which perhaps 
is ill exchanged even for feelings of joyful rapture. 

He was recalled firom those contemplations by 
Boinething which nestled itself softly and dosely to 
Ms dde— a woman’s sigh sounded so near mm, 
as to disturb his reverie ; and as he turned his 
head, he saw FeneUa aeatod beside him, with her 
eyes fixed on the same star which had just occu- 
pied his own. His first emotion was that of dis- 
pleasure ; hut it was impossible to persevere in it 
towards a being so helpless in many respect^ so 
interesting in^otiiers ; vmose large &rk eyes were 
filled with dew, whidi glistened in the moonlight ; 


and the source of whose emotions seemed to be in 
a partiality which mi|^t well claim indulgence, at 
least from Mm who was the object of it. At the 
same time, Julian resolved to seiae file wesent 
opportunity, for such expostulations with Fenella 
on the strangeness of her conduct^ as the poor 
maiden might be able to comprehend. He took 
her hand with great kindness^ but at the same 
time with much mvity, poinM to the boal^ and 
to the Castle, whose towers walla 

were now scarce visible in the distance ; and thus 
intimated to ber the neoesaity of her return to 
Holm-Peel. She looked down, and shook her head, 
as if negativing his proposal with obstinate deri- 
sion. Julian renews hia expostulation by look 
and gesture — pointed to hia own heart, to mtimate 
the Countess — and bent his brows, to shew the 
displeasure which she must entertain. To all whirii 
the maiden only answered by her tears. 

At length, as if driven to explanation by his 
continued remonstrance^ she suddenly seised him 
by the arm, to arrest his attention— cast her eye 
hastily around, as if to see whether riie was watched 
by any one — then drew the other hand, edgewise, 
across her slender throat— pointed to the boat, 
and to the Castle, and nodded. 

On this series of signs, Peveril could put no 
interpretation, excepting that he was menaced with 
some personal danger, from which Fenella seemed 
to conceive that her presence was a protection. 
Whatever was her meaning, her purpose seemed 
unalterably adopted ; at least it was plain he had 
no power to shake it He must tlierefore wait till 
the end of their short voyage, to disembarrass him- 
self of his companion ; and, in the meanwhile, 
acting on tlie idea of her having harboured a mis- 
placed attachment to him, he thought be should 
best consult her interest and his own riiaractor, 
in keeping at as great a distance from her as cU'- 
cumstances admitted. With tills punioae, he made 
the sign she used for going to sleep, by leaning Ms 
head on his palm ; ana having thus recommended 
to her to go to rest, he himself desired to be con- 
ducted to his berth. 

The captain readily shewed him a hammock, in 
the after-cabin, into which he threw himself, to seek 
that repose which the exerrise and agitation of the 
preceding day, as well as tho lateness of the hour, 
made him now feel desirable. Sleep, deep and 
heavy, sunk down on him in a few minutes, hut it 
did not endure long. In bis sleep he was disturbed 
by female cries ; and at len^h, as he thought, dis- 
tinctly heard the voice of Alice Bridgenortii call 
on his name. 

.He awoke, and, starting up to quit his bed, be- 
came sensible, from the motion of the vessel, and 
the swinging of the hammoek, that Ms dream had 
deceived Mm. He was still startled by its extreme 
vivari^ and liveliness. ** Julian Peveril, help I 
Julian Peveril 1” The sounds still rang in his ears 
— the accents were those of Alice— and he oonld- 
scarce persuade himsrif lliat bis imagination bad 
deceived him. Gould riie be in the same vessel S 
^ The thought was not altoffetfaer inoousistent with 
her father^i eharacter, and the intriffues in which 
he was engaged ; but tiien, if so, to i^t peril wu 
rile exposed, that she invoW hte name so hmdlyt 

BeteriDined to make instant inquixy, he jumped 
out of Ms bammock, half-dxesssd as he was, and 
stumbling about the titte tsaUn, whiiA was as dark 
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AH pitchy »i length, with conndmble difficulty, 
reached the door. The door, however, be was 
ftltorotlier unable to open ; and waa oblig^ to call 
loudly to the watch u]ton deck. The wipper, or 
(!aptain, as he was culed, being the only person 
aboard who could speak ^iglieh, answers to the 
• summon^ and replied to Peveril’s demand, what 
noise that was I — that a boat was going off witli 
the young woman— - that die whimpered a little as 
she and ^ dat vaas all.” 

This explanation satisfied Julian, who thongfat it 
probable that some degree of violence might have 
been absoluteljr necessary to remove Fen& ; and 
nltbough he rejoiced at not having witnessed it, he 
could not feel sorry that such had been employed. 

; Her pertinacious desire to continue on boara, and 
the difficulty of fireeing himself, when he should 
come adiore, from so singular a companion, had 
gi ven him a good deal of anxiety on tlie preening 
iiiglit, which he now saw removed by this bold 
stroke of the captain. 

His dream was thus fhlly explained. Fancy had 
caught up the inartieulate and vehement cries witli 
which Feneka was wont to express resistance or 
displeasure— had coined them into language, and 
given them the accents of Alice Bridgonortli. Our 
imagination plays wilder tricks witli us almost every 
night. 

The captain now undid the door, and appeared 
with a lantern ; wiOiout the aid of wliich, Peveril 
could scarce have regained his couch, where he 
r.ow slumbered secure and sound, until day waa far 
edvanced, and the invitation of the captain caUed 
him np to breakfiist. 


CHAPTER XX, 

Now, wliat is this that liaunts me like inj dmdow, 
Frisking and mumming like an elf in moonliriit ? 

Bbn Jonaow. 

Peveuil found the master of the vessel rather 
less rude tlian those in his station of life usually 
are, and received from him full satisfaction con- 
cerning the fate of Fenella, upon whom the cap- 
tain bSitowed a hearty curse, for obliging him to 
lay-io until he had sent his boat ashore, and had 
her hack again. 

" T hope,” said Peveril, ** no violence was neccs- 
eaiy to reconcile her to go ashore 1 T trust slie 
offinred no foolish resistance t” 

"R^tl mein Gott,” said the captain, ^slie 
did resist like a troop cu horse— she did cry, you 
might bw bor at Whitehaven —she did go up 
the rigKing like a eat up a chimney ; but dat vas 
ein trick of her old trade.” 

** What trade do you mean V* sud Peveril.* 

Oh,” said the seaman , " I vasknowmore about 


a little, veiy little girl, and prentice to one seil- 
tanxer, when my lady yonder had the good luck 
to buy her.” 

" Aseiltanzer 1” said Peveril; «<what do you 
mean that I” 

I mean a rope-danxer, a mountebank, a Hw 
pickel-barring. I vas know Adrian Btaekel veil— 
be sell be powders dat empty menV stomadi, and 
him’s own purse. Not know Adriui Br^el, 


mein Gott ! I have smoked manya pound of talaik 
with him.” 

Peveril now remembered that Fenella had been 
brought into die family when ho and the young 
Earl were in England, and while the Countess waa 
absent on tsa expedition to the oontinent. Where 
the Countess found lier, slie never oomniunicateil 
to the young men ; but only intimated, that she 
had received her out of compassion, in order to 
relieve her from a situation of extreme distress. 

He hinted so mucli to the communicative seaman, | 
who replied, "tliat for distress he knew noeht’s ; 
ou’t ; only, that Adrian Bracket beat her when she j 
would not dance on tlie rope, and starved her when ; 
she did, to prevent her growth.” The barraln be- | 
tween the Countess and the mountebank, ho said, | 
he had made himself ; because the Countess had 
hired his brig upon her expedition to the continent. 
None else knew where she come from. The Coun- 
tess had seen her on a public stage at Osteud— 
compassionated her helpless situation, and tlie ' 

I severe trciatmcnt she reemved — and had employed 
him to purchase the poor creature from her master, 
and charged him with silence towards all her 
retinue. * — " And so I do keep silence,” continued 
the faithful confidant, << van 1 am in the liavens of 
Man ; but when 1 ajii on the broad aea^ den my 
tongue is mine own, you know. I)ie foolish beoples 
in the island, tlioy say slie is a wechsel-balg — 
what you call a uiry-elf changeling. My faith. 


what you call a uiry-elf changeling. My faith, 
they do not never have seen ein w*cchsel-balg ; 
for I saw one myself at Cologne, and it was twice 
as big as yonder girl, and did break the pour people, 
with eating them up, like do great big cuckoo in the I 
sparrow’s nest ; but this Yenella eat no more tlian j 
Qtber girls — it was no wechsel-balg in tlio world.” j 

By a different train of reasoning, Julian had 
aiTived at the same conclusion ; in which, there- 
fore, ho heartily acquiesced. During the seaman’s 
prosing, he waa reflecting witliin himself, how 
much of the singular flexibility of her limbs and 
movements the unfortunate girl must have derived 
from the discipline and ^instructions of Adrian 
Bi'ackel ; and also how far the germs of her wilful 
and capricious passions might have been sown 
during her wandering and adventurous childhood. 
Aristocratic, also, as liis education bad been, these 
anecdotes respecting Fenelia’s origiiud situation ^d 
education, rather increased hU^pleasure at liaving 
shaken off her company ; and yet he still felt desi- 
rous to know any farther particulars which tlie sea- 
man could communicate on the same subject. But 
he had already told all he knew. Of her parents 
he knew notliing, except that *^her father must 
have been a damned hundsfoot, and a schelm, for 
selling hiB own flesh and blood to Adrian Bzackel 
for by such a transaction had tlie mountebank be- 
come possessed of his pupil. 

This conversation tended to remove any p a a ring 
doubts which might liavo crept on Peveril s mind 


who appeared from tierce to have been a former 
acquimitenco of the Countess, and to have enjoyed 
some share of her confidence. The threatening 
motion used by Fenella, he no longer omisldered as 
worthy of any notice, excepting as a new mark of 
the irritability of her temper. 

He amused himself with walking the deck, and 
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musing on his past and future prospcctef until bis 
attention was forcibly arrested by the wiiid^ which 
began to riso in gusts from the north-west^ in a 
manner so uuravi)urable to the course they intended 
' to liold, that the master, after many efforts to beat 
I agabist it, declared his bark, which was by no means 
! aif excellent sco-boat, was unequal to making 
i Wbitciiavcn ; and that he was compelled to make 
I a fair wind of it, and run for Liverpool. To tliis 
I cniirflc Peveril did not object. It saved him soino 
! bind journey, in case he visited his father’s castio ; 

! and tiio Countess’s commission would be discharged 
as effectually Uie one way as the other. 

The vessel was put, accordingly, before the wind, 

. and ran with great steadiness and velocity. The 
captain, notwithstanding, pleading some nautical 
hazards, chose to lie off, and did not attempt the 
! month of the Mersey until morning, when Peveril 
! liad at length the siitisfaciion of being landed upon 
! the quay of Liverpool, which even then shewed 
I symptoms of the commercial prosperity that has 
I siQce been carried to such a lieiglit. 

] The master, who was well acquainted with th? 

port, pointed out to Julian a decent place of enter- 
' taiiiinciit, chiefly frequented by seafaring people ; 
i for, although ho had been in the town formerly, he 
■ did not think it proper to go any where at jiresent 
where ho might have* been unnecessarily recog- 
nized. Hci'e ho took leave of the seaman, after 
piVMsing upon him witli difliciilty a small present 
; for his crew. As for his passage, the captain de- 
I dined any recompense whatever ; and they parted 
: upon tho most civil terms. 

The inn to which ha was recommended was full 
of strangers, seamen, and mercantile people, all 
intent upon their own affaira, and discussing thepi 
with noiso and eagerness, peculiar to tho business 
of a thriving seaiiort. But although the genenil 
clamour of the public room, in which the guests 
mixed with each other, related chiefly to tlieir own 
commercial dealings, there was a general tliemo 
iningliii^ with them, which was alike common and 
interesting to all ; so that, amidst disputes about 
I freight, tonnage, demurrage, and such like, were 
I iicnrd tlie empliatic sounds of ** Deep, dainiiablc, 
j accursed plot,’* — “Bloody Papist villains,” — 
I “ The Ki' g in danger. — the gallows too good for 
i them,’* and so forth. 

I The fermontatiqp excited in Loud<in liad plainly 
reached oven this remote seaport, and was received 
by the inhabitants witli the peculiar stormy energy 
which invests men in tlieir situation witli tho cha- 
racter of tlie winds and waves witli which tliey are 
chiefly conversant. The commercial and nautical 
interests of England were indeed particularly anti- 
catholic although it is not, iierhaps, easy to ^vo 
any distinct reason why diey should be so, since 
tlicological disputes in general could scarce be con- 
sidered as interesting to them. But zeal, amongst 
liic lower orders at least, is often in an inverse 
ratio to knowledge ; and sailors were not probably 
the less earnest and devoted Protestants, that tliey 
did not understand the controversy between the 
churches. As for die merchants, they were almost 
iicces^vily inimical to die gentry of Lancashire and 
Cheshire ; many of whom still retained the faidi 
of Homo, which was rendered ten times more 
odious in tho men of commerce, as the badge of 
their haughty aristocratic neighbours. 

Prom die tiido which Peveril heard of the sen- 


timents of die people of Liverpool, ho imagined ho 
should act most prudently in leaving die place as 
soon as possible, and before any suspicion should 
arise of his having any connection with die party 
which appeared to have become so obnoxious. 

In order to accomplish bis journey, it was first 
necessary diat bo sliould puTOhase a horse ; and 
for this purpose he resolved to have recourse to the 
stables of a dealer well known at die time, and who 
dwelt in the outskirts of the plac^mMaving ob- 
tained directions to bis dwelling, he went thither to 
provide himself. 

Joe Bridlesicy’s stables exhibited a large choice 
of good horses ; for diat trade was in former days 
more active tlian at present. It was an ordinary 
thing fur a stranger to buy a horse for die purpose 
of a single journey, and to sell him, as wed he 
could, when he had reached the point of his desti- 
nation ; and hence thero was a constant demand, 
and a corresponding supply ; upon both of which, 
Bi'idleslcy, and those of his trade, contrived, 
doubtless, to make handsome profits. 

Julian, who was no despicable horse-jockey, 
solvcted for liis purpose a strong well-made horse, 
about sixteen hands high, and had him led into die 
yard, to see whether his paces corresponded with his 
appeaiiiiicc. As diese also gave perfect satisFac- 
tif>n to the customer, it reinaiiicd only to settle tho 
price with Bridlcsloy ; who of course swore his 
customer had pitched upon the best horse ever 
darkenecl the stable-door, since he had dealt tliat 
way ; that no such liorses were to bo had iiow-a- 
days, for thatdio marcs were dead diat foaled them; 
and'Iiaving named a corresponding price, the usual 
haggling commenced betwixt die seller and pur- 
chaser, for adjustment of what the French dealers 
call h prixjufte. 

The reader, if lie be at all acquainted with this 
sort of traffic, well knows it is generally a keen 
encounter of wits, and attracts the notice of all the 
idlers within hearing, who are usually very ready 
to offer their opinions, or dieir evidence. Amongst 
these, upon the present occasion, was a thin man, 
rather less dian die ordinary size, and meanly 
I dressed ; but whose interference was in a confident 
i tone, and sueli os shewed himself master of the 
subject on which he s[>oke. The price of die horse 
being settled to about fifteen pounds, which was 
very high for tho period, diat of die saddle and 
bridle had next to be adjusted, and the diin mean- 
looking person before-mentioned, found nearly as 
much to say on diis subject as on the other. As 
his remarks had a conciliating and obliging tendency 
towards die stranger, Pevenl concluded he was one 
of diose idle persons, who, unable or unwilling to 
supply themselves widi the means of indulgence at 
their own cost, do not scruple to deserve diem at 
the hands of odiers, by a Hide officioiui complai- 
sance ; and considering that ho might acquire some 
useful information from such a person, was just 
about to offer him the courtesy of a morning draught, 
when he observed he had suddenly left the yard. 
He had scarce remarked this circumstance, before 
a party of customers entered die place, whose 
haughty assumption of importance claimed the 
instant attention of Bridledey, and all his militia 
of grooms and stable-boys. 

“ Three good horses,” said the leader of the parly, 
a tall bulky man, whose breadi was drawn full and 
liigli, under a consciousness of fat, and of iropor- 
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tniioe — ^ three good and able-bodied liorses^ for 
tlio service of the Commons of England.** 

Bridlcsley said he had some horses which might 
serve the Speaker himself at need ; but that, to 
speak Christian truth, he had just sold the beat in 
his stable to that gentleman present, who, doubtless, 
would give up the bargain if tlie horse was needed 
for the service of the state. 

"You speak jwell, friend,** said the important 
personsugit^; affd advancing to Julian, demanded, in 
a very haughty tone, tlie surrender of the purchase 
which he had inst made. 

Peveril, with some difficulty, subdued tho strong 
doairo^hich he felt to return a round refusal to so 
unreasonable a request, but fortunately, recollecting 
I that tlie situation in which he at present stood, re- 
quired, on his part, mucli circumspection, he 
replied simply, that upon shewing him any warrant 
to seize upon horses for tlie public service, he must 
of course submit to resign his purchase. 

The man, with an air of exti*ein6 dignity, pulled 
from his pocket, and ftirust into Poveril’a hands, a 
waiTant, subscribed by the S|>eaker of the House 
of Commons, empowering Charles Topham, their 
officer of the Black Rod, to pursue and seize upon 
tho persons of certain individuals named in Uie 
warrant; and of all other persons who are, or should 
be, accused by competent witnesses, of being acces- 
sory to, or favourers of, tlio hellish and damnable 
Popish Plot, at present carried on witliiii the bowels 
of the kingdom ; and charging all men, as they 
loved their allegiance, to render the said Charles 
Topham their readiest and most effectivo assistance, 
in execution of the duty intrusted to his cai-e. 

On perusing a document of sudi weighty import, 
Julian liad no hesitation to give up his horse to tliis 
forinidahle functionary ; whom somebody com- 
pared to a lion, which, as the House of Commons 
was pleased to maintain such an animal, tliey were 
under the necessity of providing for by frequent 
commitments ; until " Take Aim, Topham,** became 
a proverb, oud a formidable one, m the xnoutli of 
die public. 

Tho acquiescence of Peveril procured him some 
grace in tlie sight of the emissary ; who, before 
selecting two horses for his attendants, gave per- 
mission to the stranger to puxxshase a gray horse, 
much inferior, indeed, to tliat which Tie had re- 
signed, both in form and in action, but very little 
lower in price, as Mr Bridleslcy, immediately on 
learning die demand for horses upon tho part of 
die Commons of England, had passed a private 
resolution in his own mind, augmenting die price 
of his whole stud, by an imposidon of at least 
twenty per cent, ad vedarem. 

Peveril adjusted and paid die price with much 
less argument than on the former occasion ; for, 
to be plain with the reader, he had noticed in die 
warrant of Mr Topham, the name of his father. Sir 
Geoffrey Peveril of Mardndale CasUe, engrossed at 
full length, as one of those subjected to arrest by 
that officer. 

When aware of this matexial fact, it became 
Julian’s business to leave Liverpool directly, and 
carry the alarm to Derbysliire, i^ indeed, Mr Top- 
ham bad not already executed his charge in that 
country, which he thought unlikely, as it was pro- 
liable they would commence by securing those 
who lived nearest to die seaports. A word or two 
which he overheard, strengthened his hopes. 


“ And hark ye, friend,** said Mr Topltam ; “ you 
will have tliu horses at the door of MrShortell, tho 
mcrccr, in two hours, as we diall refresli ourselves 
there with a cool tankard, and learn what folks 
live ill dio neighbourhood that may be eoncorned 
in my way. And you will please to have diat saddle 
■ padded, for I am told die Derbyshire roads are 
rough. — And you, Captain Dangerficld,and Masteir 
Everett, you must put on your Protestant spee^ 
tacles, and shew me where there is the shadow 
of a priest, or of a priest's favourer ; for 1 am corao 
down witli a broom in my cap to sweep diis north 
country of such like catdo.’* 

One of die persons he thus addressed, who wore 
tho garb of a hrokcn-dowii citizen, only answ*ered, 
" Ay, truly, Master Topliaro, it is time to purge tho 
I gamer.” 

The other, who had a formidable pair of wliis* 
kers, a red nose, and a tamislied laced coat, together 
with a hat of Pistol's dimensions, was more Toqua- 
cious. “ T take it on my damnation,” said this 
' zealous Protestant witness, " diat 1 will discover 
. the marks of the beast on every one of them betwixt 
sixteen and seventy, ns plainly as if they had crossed 
themselves witli ink, instead of holy water. Since 
we have a King willing to do justice, and a House 
of Commons to uphold prosecutions, why, damn 
nio, tile cause must not stand still for lack of evi- 
i deuce.” 

I "Stiek to that, noble captain,” answered die 
I officer ; " but, pridice, reserve thy oaths for die 
I court of justice; it is but sheer waste to throw diem 
away, as you do, in yonr ordinary conversation.” 

" Fear you nothing, Master Topham,'* miswmnl 
Dangcrfiield ; " it is right to keep a man’s gifts in 
use ; and were 1 altogedier to renounce .oaths in 
niy private discourse, how should 1 know how to 
use one when f needed it I But you hear me uso 
none of your Papist abjurations. I swear not by 
the Mass, or before George, or by any thing that 
belongs to idolatry ; but such downright oatlis as 
may servo a poor Protestant gentleman, who would 
fain serve Heaven and die King.” 

I " Bravely spoken, most noble Festus,” said his 
yoke-fellow. " But do not i^ppose, that aldtough 
I am not in t|)c habit of garnishing my words with 
oaths out of season, 1 shall be wanting, when called 
upon, to declare the height and the depth, tho width 
and the length, of this hellish pht against tlio King 
and the Protestant faith.” 

Dizzy, and almost sick, with listening to tho un- 
disguised brutality of these fellow's, Peveril, having 
witli difficulty prevailed on Bridleslcy to settle his 
purchase, at length led fortli his gray steed ; but 
was scarce out of tlio yard, when lie heard the fol- 
lowing alarming conversation {lOss, of which be 
seemed himself the object. 

“ Who is diat youth 1” said the »lo»v soft voice of 
die more precise of die two witnesses. " Methinka 
1 have seen him somewhere before. Is he froio 
these parts t” 

" Not that I know of,” said Bridlcsley; who, tike 
all die other inliabitants of England at the time, 
answered the ijiterrojgatories of these fellows with j 
die deference wliich is paid in Spain to the ques- ! 
tions of an inquisitor. "A stranger— entirely 
stranger — never saw him befoi'e— awild young 
colt, I warrant him ; and knows a horse’s mouth 
as well as I do.” 

« 1 begin to bethink me I saw such a face as his 
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at the Jesuits’ consult^ in the Wliite Horse Tavern/’ 
answered Everett. 

And 1 tliink 1 recollecV’ said Captain Banger- 
field — 

‘^Come^ come, master and captain/’ said tlie 
autlioritative voice of Topliani, ** we will have none 
I of your recollections at present. We all know 
I what tliese are likely to end in. But I will have 
j you know, you are not to run till the leash is slipped. 

I The young man is a well-looking lad, and gave up 
i his horse handsomely for the service of the House 
I of Commons. He knows how to behave himself to 
I bis betters, 1 warrant you ; and I scarce tliink he 
I lias enough in his purse to pay the fees.” * 

I This sp^ch concluded the dialogue, which Pcvcril, 

! finding himself so much concerned in the issue, 

! thought it best to hear to an end. Now, when it 
ceased, to get out of the town unobserved, and 
take the nearest way to his father’s castle, seemed 
his wisest plan. He had settled his reckoning at 
the inn, and brought with him to Bridlesley’s the 
sin^ portmanteau which contained hia few neces- 
saries, so that he had no occasion to return thither. 
He resolved, therefore, to ride some miles before 
he stopped, even for the purpose of feeding his 
horse ; and being pretty well acquainted with the 
country, he hoped to bo able to push forward to 
Martindale Castle sooner than the worshipful Mas- 
ter Topham ; whose saddle was, in the first place, 
to be padded, and who, when mounted, would, in 
all probability, ride with the precaution of those 
who require such security against the efiTects of a 
hardtrot. 

Under the influence of these feelings, Julian 
pushed for Warrington, a place with which lie was 
well acquainted ; hut, without halting in the town, 
he crossed the Mersey, by the bridge built by an 
ancestor of his friend tiic Earl of Derby, and con- 
tinued his route towards Bishley, on tlie borders 
of»Berby8hire. He might have reached this latter 
village easily, had his horse been fitter for a forced 
inarch ; hut in the course of the journey, ho had 
occasion, more than once, to curse the official dig- 
nity of the person who had robbed him of his 
better steed, while taking the best direction he 
could thr- ugh a countiy with which he was only 
generally acquainted. 

At length, near Altringham, a halt became un- 
avoidable ; and P0treril liad only to look for some 
quiet and t^uestered place of refreshment This 
presented itself, in tlie form of a small cluster of 
cottages ; the best of which united the characters of 
an aAiouse and a mill, where the sign of the Cat, 
(the landlord’s iaithfiil ally in defence of his meal- 
sacks,) booted as high as Grimalkin in fairy 
tale, and playing on the fiddle for the more grace, 
announced that John Whitecraft united tlie two 
honost oecnpations of landlord and miller ; and, 
doubtless took toll from the public in both capa- 
cities. 

Such a place promised a traveller, who jour- 
neyed inco^ito, safer, if not better accommodation, 

I than he was like to meet with in more frequented 
inns; and at the door of the Gat and Fiddle, Julian 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

In these dlitmcted tlmee, when each man dreada 

The bloody itratagema of busy heada 

Oth'av. 

At the door of the Cat and Fiddle, Julian re- 
ceived the usual attention paid to the customers of 
an inferior house of entertaiument. His horse was 
carried by a ramd lad, who Ibted 'W»»hostlcr, | 
into a paltry stsdue ; where, however, the nag wav 
tolerably supplied with food and litter. 

Having seen the animal on which his comfort, 
]^rhaps his safety, depended, properly provided 
for, Peveril entered the kitchen, which indbed was 
also the parlour and hall of the little hostelry, to 
try what refreshment he could obtain for himself. 
Much to his satisfaction, he found there was only 
one guest in the house besides himself; hut he was 
less pleased when he found that he must either go 
without dinner, or share with that single guest tlie 
only provisions which chanced to be in the house, 
namely, a disli of trouts and eels, which tiheir host, ' 
the miller, had brought in from his mill-stream. I 

At tlie particular request of Julian, the landlady ! 
undertook to add a substantial dish of eggs and • 
bacon, which perhaps she would not liavo under- I 
taken for, had not tlie sharp eye of Peveril dis- ; 
covered the flitch hanging in its smoky retreat, • 
when, as its presence could not be deiueo, the hos- ) 
teas was compelled to bring it forward as a part of 
her supplies. 

Sho was a buxom dame about thirty, whose 
comely and cheerful countenance did honour to 
tho choice of the jolly miller, her loving mate ; and 
was now stationed under tlie riiade of an old-fiishion- 
ed huge projecting chimney, witliin which it was 
her province to “ work i’ the fire,” and provide, 
for the wearied wayfaring man, thd good Uiinga 
which were to send him rejoicing on '^his course. 
Although, at first, the honest wonum seemed little 
disposed to give herself much additional trouble 
on Julian’s account, yet tho good looks, handsome 
figure, and easy civility of her new guest, soon be- 
spoke the priiicip^ part of her attention ; and while 
busy in liis service, she regarded him, from time 
to time, with looks, where something like pity 
mingled with complacency. The rich smoko of tho 
rasher, and the eggs with which it was flanked, 
already spread itself tlirough the apartment ; and 
the hissing of these savoury viands bore ehoms to 
tlie simmei'ing of tlie pan, in whirii tho fish were 
undergoing a slower decoction. The table was 
covert with a dean huck-a-baok napkin, all 
was in preparation for the meal, which Julian be- 
gan to ex)Mct with a good deal of impatience, when 
tho companion who was destined to ahare it with 
him, entered the apartment. 

At the first glance, Julian recognised, to hissur^ 
prise, tho same indifferently-dressed, thin-looking 
Iverson, who, during the first bargain which he 
lud made witli Bridlesley, had ofiiciouBly interfered 
with his advice and opinion. Displeased at having 
^»e company of any stranger forced npon him, 
Peveril was still less satisfied to find one who might 
make some daim of acquaintance witli him, how- 
ever Blender, since the oircumstances in which he 
s^d compelled him to be as reserved as possible. 
He therefore turned his back upon his destined 
uiessmate, and^ pretended to amuse himself by 
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looking out of the window^ determined to avoid 
all interoourae until it ihould be inevitably forced 
upon him. 

In the meanwhile, theotliefatrangerwent straight 
np to the landlady, where she toiled on household 
cares intent, and demanded of her, what she meant 
by preparing bacon and eggs» when he had posi- 
tively diarged her to get .nothing ready but the 
(ish. 

The good woman, important as every cook in tlie 
discham of her duty, deigned not for some time 
; so much as to acknowledge that she heard tlie re- 
' proof of her guest ; and when she did so, it was 
only to repel it in a ma^terial «and authoritative 
tone.— ^ If he did not Tike bacon — (bacon from 
their own hutch, well fed on pease and bran) — if 
he did not like bacon and eggs — (new-laid eggs, 
which (die had brought in from the hen-roost with 
I her own hands)— why ao put case — it was tho 
i worse for his honour, and the better for those who 
: did.*' 

* ** The better for those who like them f ’ answered 

I the guest ; ^ that is as much as to say T am to have, 
a cximpanion, good woman.” 

‘‘ Do not good woman mo, sir,” replied the miller’s 
wife, " till I call you good man ; and, I promise you, 
many would scruple to do that to one who does not 
love eggs and bacon of a Friday.” 

" Nay, my good lady,” said her guest, ^ do not 
fix any misconstruction ujion mo — I dare say tho 
eggs and the bacon are excellent ; only, they are 
rather a dish too heavy for my stomach.” 

” Ay, or your conscience perhaps, sir,” answered 
ilio hostess. ^ And now, I bethink me, you must 
needs have your fish fried with oil, instead of the 
good drippings 1 was going to put to them. I would 
T could mil the meaning of all this now ; but I 
warrant John Distaff, the constable, could conjure 
somethiog out of it.” 

There was a pause here ; but Julian, somewhat 
alarmed at tlie tone which the conversation assum- 
ed, became interested in watching the dumb-show 
wliich succeeded. By bringing his head a little 
towards the left, but without turning round, or 
quitting the projecting latticed window where he 
had taken his station, he could observe that the 
stranger, secured, as he seemed to think himself, 
from obser^'atioii, had mdled close up to the land- 
lady, and, as he conceived, had put a piece of money 
into her hand. The altered tone of tlie miller’s 
moiety corresponded very much with this supposi- 
tion. 

" Nay, indeed, and forsooth,” she said, ^*her house 
was Liberty-hall ; and so should every publican’s 
be. What was it to her what TOotlefolks ate or 
drank, providing they paid for it honestly 1 There 
were many honest gentlemen, whose stomachs could 
not abide bacon, grease, or dipping, especially on 
a Friday ; and wtoit was that to her, or any one in 
her line, so gentlefolks piud honestly for die trou- 
ble 1 Only, she would say, that her bacon and eggs 
could not be mended betwixt this and Liverpool ; 
and that she Mfonld live and die upon.” 

^ I shall hardly dispute it,” said the stranger; 
and turning towards Julian, he added, ” I wish this 
gentleman, who, I suppose is m;^ trencher-compa- 
nion, much joy of the duties which I cannot assist 
him in consiiming.” 

" 1 assure you, sir,” answered Peveril, who now 
felt himself compelled to turn about, and reply witli 


civility, ^ that it was with difficulty I could prevail 
on my landlady to add my cover to yonrs, though 
she teems now such a sealot for the consumption 
of eggs and bacon.” 

” I am aealouB for nothing,” said the landlady, 
"save that men would eat £eir victuals^ and pv 
their score ; and if there be enough in one diali 
to serve two guests, I see little purpose in drearing 
them two ; however, they are rmy now, and done 
to a nicety.— Here, Alice 1 Alice I” 

The sound of that well-known name made Julian 
start ; but the Alice who replied to the call ill re- 
sembled the vision which his imagination connected 
with the accents, being a dowdy slipshod wench, 
tlie drudge of the low inn which afforded him | 
shelter. She assisted her mistress in putting on • 
the table tlm dislies which the latter had prepuedj j 

betwixt tliemf waS warranted by Dame W&tecraft \ 
as excellent ; “ for,” said she, " we know by prac- ' 
tico tliat too much water drowns the miller, and ' 
we spare it on our malt as wo would in car mill- , 
dam.” ; 

” I drink to your health in it, dame,” said the ! 
elder stranger ; " and a cup of thanks for these ex- | 
cellent fish ; and to the drowning of all iinkiudness • 
between us.” t 

" I thank you, sir,” said the dame, " and wish 
you the like ; hut I dare not pledge you, for our . 
GaffersayB,tho ale is brewed too strong for women; ; 
so I only drink a glass of canary at a time with a • 
goksip, or any gen&man guest that is so minded.” 

" You riiall drink one wiUime then, dame,” said 
Peveril, " so you will let me have a flagon.” 

" That you shall, sir, and is good as ever was 
broached ; but I must to the mill, to get the key j 
from the goodman.” i 

So saying, and tucking her clean gown through 
the pocket-holes, that her steps might be the more 
alert, and her dress escape dust, off she tripped to 
the mill, which lay close adjoining. "A dainty 
dame, and dangerous, is tiio miller’s wife,” said the 
stranger, looking at Peveril. " Is not that old 
Chaucer’s phrase I” 

"I — I believe so,” said Peveril, not mudi road 
in Chaucer, who was then even more neglected than 
at present ; and much surprised at a literary quota- 
tion from one of the mean appearance exhibited by 
tlie person before him. 

" Yes,” answered the stranger, " I see that you, 
like other young gentlemen of the time, aro better 
acquainted witli &wley and Waller, than witli the i 
^ well of English undefiled.’ I cannot help differing. ; 
There are touches of nature about the old bard of 
Woodstock, that, to me, are worth all the turns of 
laborious wit in Cowley, and all the ornate and 
artificial rimplicity of liis courtly competitor. The i 
description, for instance, of his country coquette,— j 

• Wincing she wm, m ia a wanton colt, I 

Sweet as a flower, and upright as a bolt.* I 

Then again, for pathos, where will you mend the 
dying scene cJ Arcite f 

• Alas, nur beartfa qneen I alas, nur wift t 
Giver at once, and ender of ray liiOi 

What ia thia world f— What axen mm to havsf 
Now with his love— now in bis Cold grave 
Alone, withouten other company.* 

But I tire yon, sir; and do injnstioe te the poet 
whom I remember but by'halves.” 
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« On the contrary, sir,” replied Peveril, “ you 
make him more iiitclligiblo to me in your recita- 
tion, tliaii I Jiavc found him wJien 1 have tried to 
peru«o him iiiyscsif.” 

“ You were only frightened by the antiquated 
F]>ellii]g, and ^tho’lo tiers black,’” said his compa- 
nion. It is ninny a scholar’s case, who.mistakes 
a nut, wliicli lie could crack witli a little exertion, 
for a bullet, which he must needs break Ids tectli 
on ; but yours are better employed. — Shall I offer 
I 3 'o*ii some of this fish ?” 

** Not 80 , sir," replied Julian, willing to shew 
f;iinscir a man of reading in his torn ; ** I hold with 
old Cuius, and profess to fear jiidgiiiciit, to fight 
where 1 cannot choose, and to eat no fish.” 

The stranger ca.st a startled look around him at 
this observation, which Julian had tlirown out, on 
purpose to nscurtaiii, if possible, the quality of his 
companion, whose present language was so diffe- 
X’cnt from the oliaracter he had assumed at Uridles- 
; ley’s. His counteiinnce, too, although the features 
j were of an ordinary, not to say mean cast, had that 
j character of iiitelligcMico which education gives to 
I the most homely face ; and his iiianiiers were so 
cosy and disembarrassed, as plainly shewed a cotu- 
I plete acquaintance with society, as well as the habit 
of mingling with it in the higher stoges. The alarm 
which lie had evidently shewn at Peveril’s answer, 
was but momentary; fur he almost instantly replied, 
with a smile, ** 1 promise you, sir, that you are in 
no dangerous coiiiptfiiy ; for notwithstanding my iisli 
dinner, 1 am much disposed to trifle u ith some vf 
your savoury mess, if you will indulge me so far.” 

Peveril accor^liiigly reinforce*! the stranger’s 
ti*cnchcr with what remained of tlie bacon and 
eggs, and saw him swallow a inoutliful or two w'itli 
a])pareiit relish ; but presently after, lie began to 
daily witli his knife and fork, like one whose appe- 
tite was satiated ; and then took a long draught 
of tlie \^];ick jack, and liaiided his platter to the 
lai'gc mastiff dog, who, attracted by tbe sniellof the 
dinner, had sat down before him fur some time, 
licking his chops, and following with his eye every 
moi-sel which the guest raised to his head. 

^ Here, my poor follow,” said he, thou hast had 
no fish and iicedest tliia supernumerary trencher- 
load more than 1 do. 1 cannot withstand thy mute 
BUjiplicatloii any longer.” 

Tlio doganswci^'d tlicse courtesies by a civil shake 
; of the tail, while he gobbled up what w*na assigiie*! 
' him by the stranger^ benevolence, in the greater 
haste, that ho heard his mistress’s voice at tlie 
door. 

Hero is the canary, gentlemen,” said the land- 
lady ; and the goodniuii has set off the mill, to 
come to wait on you himself. He always does so, 
when company drink wine.” 

; ^ That lie may come in for tlie host’s, that is, 

for the lion’s sliare,” said the stranger, looking at 
Peveril. 

" The shot is mine,” said Julian ; "and if mine 
host will siiare it, T will willuigly bestow another 
quart on him, and on you, sir. I never break old 
customs.” 

These sounds caught the ear of Gaffer Wliite- 
emft, who had entered the room, a strapping spe- 
cimen of Iiis rdbnst trade, prepared to play the 
civil, or the surly host, as his company should be 
acceptable i*r otherw ise. At Julian’s invitation, he 
dolfc'l his (lusty bonnet — brushed from his sleeve 


the looser particles of his profesuonal dust— and 
sitting down on the end of a beudi, about a yard 
from the table, filled a glass of canary, and drank 
to his guests, and " especially to tliis noble gentle- 
man,” indicating Peveril, who had ordered tlio 
canary. 

Julian returned tlie courtesy by drinkini; liis 
health, and asking wliat news were about in the 
country. 

" Nought, sir, I hears on nougiff, except this Plot, 
as they call it, that they are pursuing the Papishers 
about ; but it brings water to my mill, as the say- 
ing is. Between exprestses harrying hither and 
tliither, and guards and prisoners ridinc to and 
again, and the custom of tbe neighbours, mat come 
to speak over the news of an evening, nightly, I 
may say, instead of once a-week, why the spigot is 
ill use, gentlemen, and your land tlirives ; and then 
1, serving as constable, and being a known Pro- 
t^tant, 1 have topped, I may vciituro to say, it 
may be ten stands of ale extraordinary, besides a 
rcMisonable sale of wino for a country corner. 
Heaven make us thankful, and keep all good I’ro- 
tostants from Plot and Popery !” ‘ 

" I can easily conceive, my friend,^’ said Julian, 
" that curiosity is a passion wliicli runs naturally to 
the alehouse ; and that anger, and jealousy, and tear, 
are all of them thirsty ]>assinns, and great consumers 
of home-brewed. But 1 am a perfect stranger in 
these parts ; and 1 would willingly learn, from a 
sensible man like you, a little of this same I’lot, 
of ivhicli men speak so much, and appear to know 
so little.” 

"Learn a little of it? — Why, it is the most 
horrible — the most damnable, bloodthirsty beast ul 
a I’lot — But hold, hold, iny good master ; 1 hope, 
in the first place, you believe there is a Plot ? fur, 
otherwise, the Justice must have a word with you, 
so sure as my name is John Whitecralt.” 

“It shall not need,” said Peveril ; “ for I assure 
you, mine host, 1 believe in the Plot as freely and 
fully as a man can believe in any thing he cannot 
understand.” 

“ God forbid that any body should pretend to 
understand it,” said the implicit constable ; " fur 
his worship the Justice says it is a mile beyond 
him ; and he be as deep as most of thorn. But 
men may believe, though tliey do not understand ; 
and that is what tlie Uoniauists say themselves. 
But this 1 am sure of, it makes a rai'u stirring time 
for justices, and witnesses, and constables. — So 
here ’s to your licaltli again, gentlemen, in a cup of 
neat canary.” 

" Come, come, John Whitecraft,” said his wife, 
“ do not you demean yourself by naming witnesses 
along witli justices and constables. All the world 
knows how they come by tlieir money.” 

“ Ay, but all tlie world knows that tlicy do come 
by it, dame ; and that is a great coinfoii:. They 
rustic in tlicir canonical silks, .ind swagger in their 
buff and scsirlet, who but they ! — Ay, ay, tbe cuificd 
fox thrives— and not so cursed nettlicr. Is tliero 
not Doctor Titus Oates, tho saviour.of the nation 
— does he not live at Whitehall, and eat off plate, 
and have a pension of thousan<ls n-year, for what 
1 know 1 and is he not to be Bisliop of Litchfield, so 
soon as Dr Doddrum dies 1” 

“ Tlicn I hope Dr Doddrum’s reverence will live 
tliese twenty years; and I dare say I am tlio first 
tliat ever wtriied such a wish,” said tlio hostcaa 
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** I do not undoratand these doings^ not I ; and if 
a hundred Jesuits came to hold a consult at my 
house, as tliey did at the White Horse Tavern, 1 
should tliink it ^uite out of the line of business to 
bear witness a^nst them, provided they drank 
veil, and paid uieir score.” 

Very true, dame,” said her elder guest ; ^ that 
is what I call keeping a good publican conscience ; 
and so 1 will pay my score presently, and be jog- 

I ging on my wajr.” 

I Peveril, on his part, also demanded a reckoning, 
and discharged it so liberally, that the miller flou- 
rislied his hat as he bowed, and the hostess curtsied 
down to the ground. 

The horses of both guests were brought forth ; 
and they mounted, in order to depart in company. 
The host and hostess stood in the doorway, to see 
them depart. The landlord proft'ered a stirrup-cup 
to the elder guest, while the landlady offered Peveril 
a glass from her own peculiar bottle. For this 
purpose, she mounted on tlio horse-block, with flask 
iiiid glass ill hand ; so that it was easy for tlio de- 
parting ^est, although on horseback, to return the 
cDurtcsy in the most approved manner, namely, by 
throwing liis ann over lits landlady’s shoulder, and 
saluting her at parting. 

Danic Whitccraft did not decline tins familiarity; 
for there is no room for traversing upon a horse- 
block, and the hands which might have served her 
for resistance, wero occupied with glass and bottlo 
— matters too precious to be tlirowii away in such 
a struggle. Apj>nrontly, however, she had sonie- 
tliiiig else ill her head ; for, as, after a brief affec- 
tation of reluctance, she permitted Peverii’s faco 
to approach bers, she whispered in his oar, Uew'are 
of trepans !” — an aw'ful intimation, which, in tlioac 
days of distrust, suspicion, and treachery, was as 
effectual in interdicting free and social intercourse, 
ns the advertisement of ** man-traps and spring- 
guns,” to protect an orchard. Pressing Iier hand, 
in intimation that ho comprehended her hint, she 
shook his warmly in return, and bade God speed 
him. There was a cloud on John Whitecraft’a 
brow; nor did his final farewell sound half so cordial 
as that which had been spoken within doors. But 
tlien Peveril reflected, that the same guest is not 
always equally acceptable to landlord and landlady; 
and unconscious of having done any thing to excite 
the miller’s displeasure, he pursued his journey 
without tliinking farther of the matter. 

Julian was a little surprised, and not altogether 
pleased, to find that liia new acquaintance held the 
^mc road with him. He had many reasons for 
wishing to travel alone ; and tlie hostess’s caution 
irtill mug in his ears. If this man, possessed of so 
much slirowdncss as bis countenance and conver- 
sation intimated, versatile, as he had occasion to 
remark, and dis^ised beneath his condition, should 
prove, as was likely, to bo a concealed Jesuit or 
seminary-priest, travelling upon their great task of 
the conversion of Bngland, and roofing out of the 
Northern heresy, a more dangerous companion, 
for a person in his own circumstances, could hardly 
he imagined ; since keeping society wifii him might 
seem to antliorize whatever reports had been spread 
concerning tlie attachment of his family to the Ca- 
tholic cause. At the same time, it was very diffi- 
cult, without actual rudeness, to shake off the 
company of one who seemed determined, whefiicr 
epo.ken to or not, to remain alongside of him. 


Peveril tried the experiment of riding slow ; but | 
bis companion, detomiiued not to drop him, slack* I 
ened his pace, so as to keep close by him. Julian | 
then spurred liis lioi'se to a full trot ; and v^as soon ! 
satisfied, that the stranger, notwithstanding tlie j 
meanness of his appearance, was so mudi better | 
mounted than liiiaself, as to render vain any < 
thoughts of out-riding him. He pulled up his ' 
horse to a more reasonable pace, tner^oro, in a ' 
sort of despair. Upon his doing so, bis companion, 
who had been hitherto silent, observed, that Peveril 
was not so well qualified to try speed upon the road, 
as ho would have liecn had he abode by his first 
bargain of horse-flesh that morning. 

Peveril assented dryly, but observed, tluat tlia 
animal would servo his immediate purpose, though 
ho feared it would render him indifferent company 
for a person better mounted. 

By no means,” answered his civil companion ; j 
" 1 am one of those who have travelled so mucii, | 
as to bo accustomed to mako my journey at any | 
rate of motion which may be most agreeable to my ! 
company,” ! 

Peveril made no reply to this polite intimation, 
being too sincere to tender the thanks which, in 
courtesy, were the proper answer. — A second pause 
ensued, which was broken by Julian asking file 
stranger whether their roads wero likely to lie long 
together in tlio same direction. ; 

I cannot tell,” said tlie struiger, smiling, un- ' 
less I knew which way you wm travelling.” 

** 1 .am uncertain how far I shall go to-night,” 
K.aid Julian willingly misunderstanding the purport 
of tho reply. 

”Aiul BO am 1,” replied the stranger; **but 
though my hox-se goes better than yours, 1 think it . 
will bo wiso to Sparc him ; and in caso our road 
continues to lie fiie same way, wo are likely to sup, 
os we have dined together,” 

Julian made no answer whatever to this round 
intimation, but continued to ride on, turning, in his ' 
own mind, whether it would not be wisest to come ' 
to a distinct understanding with his pertinacious 
attendant, and to explain, in so many words, fiiat | 
it was his pleasure to travef alone. But, besides > 
that tho sort of acipiaintancc which they had formed I 
during dinner, rendered him unwilling to be directly 
uncivil towards a person of gcntlcmnii-like manners, ' 
he had also to consider that lie imght very possibly 
be mistaken in fills man’s character and purpose; 
in which case, file cynically refusing the society of 
a sound Protestant, w^ould afford as pregnant mat- 
ter of suspicion, as travelling in company with a 
disguised Jesuit. 

After brief reflection, therefore, he resolved to 
endure the encumbrance of the stmiigcr’s society, 
until a fair opportunity should occur to rid him- ; 
self of it ; and, in the meantime, to act witli as , 
much caution as he possibly could, in any coni- 1 
munication that might take placo between tliein ; : 
for Dame Whitocraft’a p.arting caution still rang j 
anxiously in his ears, and the consequences of bis 
own arrest upon eiispicion, must deprive him oj ' 
every opportunity of serving his father, op the , 
Countess, or Major Bridgonorfii, upon whoso inte- 
rest, also, he had promised himself to keep an eye. 

While he revolved those things in his mind, they 
had journeyed several miles withont speaking ; and 
now entered upon a more waste country, and worse 
roads, than they liad liitlierto found, being in fact. 
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; approaclimj; tuc more hill/ district of Derbyshire. 

In trarelliiig on a very stony and uneven lanoj 
' Julian’s horse repeatedly stuiabled ; and^ had he 
j not been supported by the rider’s judidooa use of 
' lite bridle, must at length certainly have fallen 
: under him. 

i « These are times which crave wary riding, sir,” 
said his companion ; and by your seat in the 
saddle, and your hand os tlie rein, you seem to 
understand it to be so.” 

** 1 have been long a horseman, sir,” answered 
Peveril. 

I " And long a traveller, too, sir, I should suppose; 

. since by die great caution you observe, you seem 
to think Iho human tongue requires a curb, as well 
; as the horse’s jaws.” 

Wiser men than I have been of opinion,” an- 
I Bwered Peveril, “ that it wore a part of prudence 
! tO' bo silent, when men have little or nothing to 
; say.” 

1 cannot approve of their opinion,” answered 
i the stranger. " All knowledge is gained by com- 
, miinicatioii, either with the dead, tlirough books, 
or, more pleasingly, through die conversation of 
! the living. The deaf and dumhy alone, are excluded 
; from improvement ; and surely their situation is 
I not so enviable that wo should imitate them.” * 

I At this illustration, which awakened a startling 
. echo in Peveril’s bosom, the young man looked hard 
\ at his companion; in tlio composed countenance, 

; and calm blue eye, he read no consciousness of a 
farther meaning th.m the words immediately and 
direedy implied. lie paused a moment, and then 
answei^d, “ You seem to be a person, sir, of shrewd 
apprehension ; and 1 should have thought it might 
i have occurred to you, that, in tbo present auspicious ' 

• times, men may, widiout censure, avoid commimi- 
eatioii widi strangers. You know not me ; and to 
me you are totally unknown. There is not i*ooin 
for much discourse between us, vntliout trespassing 
on the genera] topics of the day, which carry in 
them seeds of quarrel between friends, much more 
betwixt strangers. At any other time, die society 
of an intelligent companion, would have been most 
acceptable upon my solitary ride ; but at pre- 
sent—” 

** At present 1 ” said the other, interrupting him. 
** You are like the old Romans, who held diat hoetU 
meant both a strall^T and an enemy. I will there- 
fore be no longer a stranger. My name is Ganlcsse 
— - by professwn I am a Roman Catholic priest — 
1 am travelling here in dread of my life — and 1 
am very glad to have you for a companion.” 

** 1 dumk you for the information with all my 
heart,’’ s^id ^’everil ; and to avail myself of it to 
I the uttermost, 1 must hog of you to ride forward, 

' or lag behind, or take a side-path, at your own plca- 
: sure ; for as I am no Catholic, and travel upon 
business of high concernment, I am exposed both 

• to risk and delay, and even to danger, by keeping 
' such suspicious company. And so, Master G.an- 
! lease, keep your own pace, and I will keep the 

contrary ; for I beg leave to forbear your com- 
pany.”' 

As Peveril spoke thus, ho pulled up his hor&c, 
and made a full stop. 

The stranger bur-^t nut a-laugbing. ^^What!” 
ho said, ** you furbetir my company for a trifle of 
danger I Saint Anthony ! How the warm blood 
of the Cavaliers is dunk'd in the young men of tlio 


present day 1 This young gallant, now, has a father, 

I warrant, who has endured as many adventures for 
hunting priests, as a knight-errant for distressed 
damsels.” 

^ This raillery avails nothing, sir,” said Peveril. 

“ I must request you will keep your own way.” 

“ My way is yours,” said the pertinacious Master 
Ganlesse, as he called himself ; and we will 1)0111 
travel tlie safer, that we joun\py in company. I 
have the receipt of fem-seed, man, and walk iu> 
visible. Besides, you would not have me quit you 
in this lane, where there is no turn to right or 
left!” 

Peveril moved on, desirous to avoid open vio- 
lence — for which the indifferent tone of die travel- 
ler, indeed, afforded no apt pretext — yet highly 
disliking his company, and determined to take the 
first bpportunity to rid himself of it. 

The stranger proceeded at the same pace with 
him, keeping cautiously on his bridlo hand, as if to 
secure tliat advantage in case of a struggle. But 
his language did not intimate the least apprehen- 
sion, “You do mo wrong,” he said to Peveril, 

“ aud you equally wrong yourself. You are uncer- 
tain where to lodge to-night — trust to my guidance. 
Here is an ancient hall, within four miles, with an 
old knightly Pantaloon for its lord — an all-bo- 
r tiffed Dame Barbara for the lady gay — a Jesuit, 
ill a butler’s habit, to say grace — an old tale of 
Edgeliill and Worstcr fights to relish a cold venison 
pasty, and a flask of claret mantled with cobwebs 
— a bed for you in the priest’s hiding-hole — and, 
for aught 1 know, pretty Mistress Betty, the dairy- 
maid, to make it r^y.” 

“ This has no charms for mo, sir,” said Peveril, 
who, in spite of liimaelf, could not but be amused 
with the ready sketch which the stranger gave of 
many an old mansion in Chealiiro and Derfysbire, 
w'hcrc the owners retained the ancient faith of 
Rome. 

“ Well, I SCO 1 cannot charm you in this way,” 
continued his companion ; “ 1 must strike another 
key. 1 am no longer Ganlesse, the seminary priest, 
but [changing his tone, and snufifling in the iiosej . 
Simon Canter, a poor preacher of the word, who , 
travels this way to call sinners to repentance ; and 
to strengthen, and to edify, and to fructify, among 
the sciittered remnant who hold fast tho ti-uth. — 
What say you to this, sir 1” 

“I admire your versatility, sir, and could he 
entertained with it at another time. At present 
sincerity is more in request.” 

“ Sincerity 1” said tiie stranger ; — “a diild’s 
whistle, with but two notes in it — yea, yea, and 
nay, nay. Why, man, tho very Quakers have re- 
nounced it, and have got in its stead a gallant 
recorder, called Hypocrisy, that is somewhat like 
Sincerity in form, but of much greater compass, 
and combines the whole nunut. Onne, be ruled 
— be a disciple of Simon Canter for the evening, 
and wo wdll leave the old tumble-down castle of 
the knight aforesaid, on the left hand, for a new 
brick-built mansion, erected by an eminent salt- 
boilcr from Namptwich, who expects tlie said Simon 
to make a strong spiritual pickle for the preserva- 
tion of a soul somewhat corrupted by the evil com- 
munications of this wicked world. What aay you 1 
He has two daughters— brighter eyes never li^med 
under a pinched hood; and for myself, I thuik 
there is moro fire in those who live only to love j 
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and to devotion, than in your court beauties, whose 
hearts are running on twenty foLies besides. You 
know not the pleasure of being conscience-keeper 
I to a pretty precisian, who in one breath repeats lier 
foibles, and in the next confesses her passion. Per- 
haps, though, you may liave known such in your 
(lay t Come, sir, it grows too dark to see your 
blushes ; but I am sure they are burning on your 
cheek.” 

" You take great freedom, sir,” said Pevcril, as 
tlicy now approachcd*^the end of the lane, where it 
opened on a broad common ; " and you seem rather 
to count more on my forbearance, than you liavo 
room to do with safety. We arc now nearly free of 
tlio lane which has made us companions for this 
K'lst half hour. To avoid your fartlier company, 

. I will take the turn to the left, upon that comnioii ; 

' and if yon follow me, it shall be at your peril. 

! Observe, I am well anned : and you will fitriit at 
I odds.” 

" Not at odds,” returned the provoking stranger, 
" while I have my brown jennet, with which I can 
ride round and around you at pleasure ; and tlus 
text, of a handful in lengui, (sliewing a pistol wJiich 
lie drew fxom his bosom,) which discharges very 
convincing doctrine on the pressure of a forefinger, 
and is apt to equalize all odds, as you call them, of 
youth aud strengtli. Let tlicre bo no strifo between 
us, however — tho moor lies before us — clioose 
your pat{i on it — 1 take tho other.” 

** I wisli you good-night, sir,” said Pcveril to 
tlie stranger. ** [ ask your forgiveness, if I have 
misconstrued you in any thing ; but tho times are 
perilous, and a man’s life may depend on the 
society in which he travels.” 

“ True,” said tho stranger ; ** but iu your case, 
the danger is already undergone, and you should 
seek to counteract it. You have travelled iu my 
company long enough to devise a handsome branch 
of the Popish Plot. How will you look, when you 
see come forth, in comely folio form, The Narrative 
of Simon Cantor, otherwise called Richard Caulcssc, 
concerning the horrid Popisli Conspiracy for the 
Murder of the King, and Massacre of all Pro- 
testants, as given on oath to the Honourable House 
of Commons ; setting forth, bow far Julian Pevcril, 
youn^r of Martindalo Castle, is concerned in 
carrying on tlie same 

" How, sir ! What mean you 1” said Pevcril 
much startled. 

Nay, sir,” replied his companion, ^ do not in- 
terrupt my title-page. Now tliat Oates and Hcdloc 
have drawn the great prizes, the subordinate dis- 
coverers get little but by the sale of tlieir Narra- 
tive ; and Janeway, Newman, Simmons, and every 
bookseller of them, will tell you that tho title is half 
the narrative. Mina shall therefore set forth tho 
various schemes you have communicated to me, of 
landing ten thousand soldiers from the Isle of Man 
upon the coast of Laacashire i and marching into 
Wales, to join the ten thousand pilgrims who are 
to be sliipped from Spain ; and so completing tho 
destruction of the Protestant religion, aud of the 
devoted city of London. Truly, I tMnk such a 
Narrative, well spiced with a few horrors, and 
published eum privileaio pariiamenti, might, tliough 
the market be somowhat overstocked, be still worth 
some twenty or thirty pieces.” 
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“ You seem jo know me, sir,” said Peverii , 
"and if so, I think T may fairly ask you your pur- 
pose in thus bearing me company, and tlie meanimi^ 
of all this rluipsody. If it be mere banter, 1 can 
endure it witliin proper limit ; although it is unci%’il | 
on the part of a stranger. If you have any fartlier j 
purpose, speak it out ; I am not to bo trifled with.” 

" Good, now,” said the strauger, laughing, "into 
what an unprofitable chafe you have put yourself ! 
An Italian /iforufcifo, when he desires a parley with 
you, takes aim from behind a wall, with his long 
gun, and prefaces his conference with Posio tirare. 
So does your man-of-war fire a gun a(*ross the bows 
of a Hansmogau Indiamau, just to bring her to; 
and so do 1 show Master Julian Peverii, that, if 1 
were one of the honourable society of witnesses 
and informers, with whom his imagination has asso- 
ciated me for these two hours past, he is as much 
witliin my danger now, as what ho » ever likely 
to be.” Then, suddenly changing his tone to serious, 
which was in general ironicid, ho added, " Young 
man, when tlie pestilence is diffused through tho 
air of a city, it is iu vain men would avoid tlio 
disease, by seeking solitude, and shunning tlie com- 
pany of tlieir fellow -sufferers.” 

" In what, then, consists their safety ?” said Pe- 
' veril, willing to ascertain, if possible, tlio drift of 
his companion’s purpose. 

" In following tho counsels of wi8o physicians 
such was tlic stranger’s answer. 

" And as such,” said PeverilJ " you offer me your 
advice I” 

"Pardon me,* young man,” said the stranger, 
haughtily, " I see no reason I riiould do so. — 1 am 
not,” he added, iu his former tone, " your fee’ll 
physician — I offer no advice — 1 only say it would 
be wise tliat you sought it.” 

" And from whom, or where, can I obtain it !” 
said Peverii. " T wauder in tliis country, like one 
in a dream ; so much a few months have changed 
it. Men who formerly occupied themselves with 
tlieir own affairs, are now swallowed up iu'matters 
of state policy; and those tremble under tlie appre- 
hension of some strange and sudden convulsion of 
ximpire, who were formerly only occupied by the 
fear of going to bed supperless. And to sum up 
the matter, I meet a strauger, apparently well ac- 
quainted with my name aud concerns, who^rat 
attaches himself to me, whetlier X will or no ; and | 
then refuses me an explanation of his business, 
while he menaces me wiUi tho sti'angcst acciisa- 
tioiis.” 

" Had I meant sucli infamy,” said the stranger, 
"believe me, 1 had not given you the tliread of 
ray intrigue. But be wise, and come on with me. 
There is, hard by, a small inn, where, if you cim 
take a stranger’s warrant for it, wo sliall sleep iu 
perfect security.” 

" Yet you y()iii*solf,” said Pevcril, " but now 
w'ere anxious to avoid observation ; and in that 
case, liow can you protect me I” 

" Psliaw I I did but silence that tattling land- 
lady, in the way in which such people are most 
readily hushed ; and for Toj>ham, and his brace oi 
night owls, they must hawk at other and lesser 
game than I should prove.” 

Peverii could not help admiring the easy aud 
confident indifference with which the stranger 
seemed to assume a superiority to all the rircum- 
stauces of danger around him ; aud after hastily 
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I oonsicicring the matter wldi himsqlf, came to tho j 
i resolution to keep company witli him for thin 
{ jiiinlit, at least; and to learn, if possible, who lie 
‘ really was, ninl to what party in the estate he was 
I attnciuMl. The boldness and freedom of his talk 
I seemed almnst inconsistent with his following; the 
i perilous, tliou^li at that time tlie gainful, trade of 
I an jnformer. No doubt, such persons assumed 
i every appearanee which could insinuate them into 
; the coiitidence of their destined victims; but Julian 
' thought he discovered in tliis man’s manner, a wild 
i and itickless frankness, which ho could not but 
' connect with the idea of sincerity in die present 
1 case. Ue therefore answered, after a moiiitMit’a 

• recollection, “ I embrace your proposal, sir ; al- 
; though, by doing so, I am reposing a sudden, and 
I perhaps an unwary, confidence.** 

I ** And what' am I, then, reposing in you T’ said 

■ the stranger. "Is not our confidence mutual V* 

! " No ; much the conti'ary. I know nothing of 

‘ you whatever — you have named me; and, know- 
ing me to be Julian Peveril, know you may tmvcl 
j with me in poi*fcct security.** 

• The devil I do !** answered his companion. 

, " T travel in the same security as witli a lighted 
I petard, which I may expect to explode every mo- 
; ment. Aro you not the sun of Peveril of the Peak, 

I with wliose name Prelacy and Popery are so 
, closely allied, tSiat no old woman of either sex in 

• Derbyshire concludes her prayer without a petition 
to be freed fi*om all three \ And do you not come 

' fi’om tho Popish Countess of Derby, bringing, for 
i aught I know, a whole army of Manxmen in your 
I pocket, with full compleinont of arms, am munition, 
j baggage, and a train of field artillery 1’* 

, “ 1 1 is not very likely I slnmld bo so poorly 

mounted,** said Julian, laughing, "if I had such 
' a weight to carry. But lead on, sir. 1 see 1 must 
' w'ait for your confidence, till you tfiink proper to 
' confer it ; for you are already so M'ell acquainted 
with my affairs, that 1 have nothing to offer you in 
cxchango for it.’* 

, " Aliens, then,’* said liis companion ; " give your 

. lioi'se the spur, and raise the curb rein, lest he mea- 
rfure the gro\..id with his nose, instead of his paces. 

I We are not now more than a furlong or two from 
] the place of entertainment.*’ 

Tl^y mended their pace accordingly, and soon 
I an'ived at tho solitary inn which the traveller 
i Had mentioned. When its light began to twinkle 
before them, tlie stranger, as if I'ccoUecting somc- 

■ thing he had forgotten, "By tho w.ay, you must 
‘ have a name to pass by ; for it may be ill travel- 
ling under your own, as the fellow who keeps this 

j house is an old Cromwellian. What will you call 
yourself ! — My name is — for the present — Gan- 
iosse.” 

; " There is no occasion to assume a name at all,” 

answered Ju!ian. " I do not incline to use a bor- 
r'fwcd one, especially as 1 may meet with some one 
I who knows my own.” 

" 1 will call you Julian, then,” said Master 
, Ganlessc ; " for Peveril will smell, in tho nostrils 
I of mine host, of idolatry, conspiracy, Smithfield 
fagots, fish on Fridays, murder of Sir Ed- 
I mondsbury Godfrey, and tbo fire of purgatory.” 

< As he spoke thu they alighted under the great 
I broad-branch’d oak-tr.ie, that served to canopy the 
, ftle-bench, which, at an earlier liour, had groaned j 
' under tlie w'^jght of a fi'equeut conclave of rustic j 


politicians. Ganlesse, os ho dismounted, whistled 
in a particularly shrill note, and w'as answered 
from witliin the house. ‘ 


CHAPTER XXII. 

TTo was ft foUnw in n poa«iint*fl i?nrt» ; 

Yet ono Ovuild ccnsiiru you :i uo«(.cv)Cl{*s carvinj;, 
bike any courtier at tlie ordinary. 

The OMiitars. 

Thk person who appeared at tlio door of tlie littli* 
inn to receive Gaulesse, as wo mentioned in our 
last chapter, sung, as he came forward, tins scrap 
of au old ballad, 

“Good oven to you, Diccmi ; 

And how have you npt-d ? 

Itriiifc you the bonny bridn 
To banquet and bed ?** 

To which Gaiilcssc answered, in the same tone 
and tune, — 

Content theo. kind Robin ; 

He need littlo care, 

Wliu brii)f;a home a fat buck 
Instead of a luire.” 

" You have missed your blow, then ?” .said tlio 
other, ill reply. 

" I tell you I htive not,” .snswered Ganlesse ; 

" but you will think of uought but your own,thriving 
occupation — May tho plague tliat belongs to it 
stick to it ! though it hath been the making of 
thee.” 

" A man must live, Diecon Gaiilcsse,” said tlu 
other. 

"Well, well,” said Ganlesse, "bid my friend 
welcome, for mv sake. Hast thou gut any sup- I 
per t” o . i 

^ " Reeking like a sacrifice — Chaiibcrt has done 
his best. Tliat felloiv is a troasui*e ! give him a 
farthing candle, and he will cook a good supper out 
of it. — Come in, sir. My friend’s friend is wel- | 
come, as we say in my country.” 

" We must have our horses looked to first,” said ! 
Peveril, who Wgaii to be considerably uncertain i 
about tlie character of his comi>anioii 9 — “that : 
done, I am for you.” | 

Gaiilcsae gave a second whistle ; a groom ap- ‘ 
peared, who took charge of both their horses, and ' 
they themselves entered the inn. | 

The ordinary room of a poor inn seemed to 
have undergone some alterations, to render it fit 
for company of a higher deseription. There were 
a beaufot, a couch, and one or two other pieces of 
furniture, of a style inconsistent with tho appear- 
ance of tlio place. The tablecloth, which was 
already Imd, was of tho finest damask; and the 
spoons, forks, &c, were of silver. Peveril looked 
at this apparatus with some surprise; and again 
turning his eyes attentively upon his travelling 
companion, Ganles9e,he could not help discovering, 
(by the ai<l of imagination, perhaps,) t^t though 
insignificiuit in person, plain in features, and dressed 
like one in indigence, there lurked still about his 
fierson and manners, that indefinable ease of man- 
ner which belongs only to men of birth and quality, 
or to those who are in the constant habit of fii- 
queii ting the best company. His coinpauion, whom 

I See Note Q. Richanl OanStese. I 
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lie called Will Smith, although tall, and rather 
good-looking, besides being much better dressed, 
had not, nevertheless, exactly tiie same ease of de- 
meanour; and was obliged to make up fur tho 
want, by an additional proportion of assurance. 
Who these two persons could be, Pevcril could not 
attempt even to form a guess. There was nothing 
for it, but to watch their raonner and conversa- 
tion. 

After speaking a moment in whispers, Sniith 
said to his companion, '*We must go look after 
our nags fur ten minutes, and allow Chaubert to 
do his office.’* 

Will not he appear, and minister before us, 
then 1” said Gaiilcsse. 

“ What! he I — ho shift a trencher — ho hand 
a cup ! — No, you forget whom you speak of. Such 
ati order urcre enough to make him on his own 
sword — he is already on the borders of despair, 
because no craw-iish are to be had.” 

Alack-a-day !” replied Gaiilessc. Heaven for- 
bid I should add to such a ciilamity ! To stehle, 
Then, and sec we how our steeds eat their pro- 
vender, while ours is getting roarly.” 

They adjourned to the stable accordingly, which, 
though a poor one, liad been hastily supplied with 
whatever was necessary for the accoinmodatirm of 
four excellent horses; one of which, that from 
which Ganlesse was just dismounted, the giNiom 
w'e have mentioned w:is cleaning and dressing by 
(lie light of a huge wnx-eaiidle. 

** 1 am still so far Catholic,” said Ganlesse, laugh- 
ing, as he saw that Peveril notiecd tliis piece of 
extravagance. “ My horso is my saint, and I detU- 
eate a candle to Imn.” 

“ Witliout asking so great a favour for mine, 
which I see sta-nding hehind yonder old hen-coop,” 
replied Pevcril, “ I will at least relieve him of his 
saddle and bridle.” 

Leave him to the lad of the inn,” said Smith ; 

he is not worthy of any other person’s handling ; 
and I promise you, if you slip a single buckle, you 
will so flavour of that stable duty, that you might 
as well eat roast-beef as ragouts, for any relish 
you will have of tliciii.” 

“ I love roast-beef as well as ragouts, at any 
time,” said Pevcril, adjusting himself to a task 
which every young man should know how to per- 
form when need is ; ** and my horse, tliough it be 
but a sorry jade, will champ better on hay and 
corn, than on an iron bit.” 

While ho was unsaddling his horse, and shak- 
ing down some litter for the poor wearied aniinal, 
lie lieard Smith observe to Ganlesse, — *‘By iiiy 
faith, Dick, thou hast fallen into poor Slender's 
blunder; missed Anne Page, and brought us a 
great lubberly postmaster’s boy.” 

** liusli ! he will hear tliee,” answered Ganlesse ; 
“ there ore reasons for all things — it is well as it 
is. But, prithee, tell thy fellow to help the young- 
ster.” 

What !” replied Smith, "d’ye think I am 
raa<l I — Ask Tom Beacon — Tom of Newmarket 
— Tom of ten thousand, to touch such a four- 
legged brute as that 1 — Why, he would turn me 
away on ilie spot — discard me, i’faith. it was all 
he would do to take in hand your own, my good 
friend ; and if you consider him not the better, 
you arc like to stand groom to him yourself to-iuor- 
row.‘* 


“ Well, Will,” answered Ganlesse, " I will say 
tliat for thee, thou hast a set of the most useless, 
sooiindrolly, insolent vermin about thee, that ever 
eat up a poor gentleman's revenues.” 

“ Useless ? 1 deny it,” replied Smith. " Every 
one of my fellows does something or other so ex- 
quisitely, &at it were sin hi make him dqany thing 
else — it is your jacks-of-all-tradcs whaare masters 
of none. » But hark to Chaubert’s signal. The 
coxcomb is twangling it on tho lute, to the tune of 
JSteUlezrotigfbe/U enkormie . — Come, Master What 
d*ye call, [addressing Peveril,] — get ye some 
water, and wash this tiltliy witness from your hand, 
as Betterton says in the play; for Chaubort’s 
cookery is like Friar Bacon’s Head — time is — 
time was — time will soon be no more.” 

So saying, and scarce a I lowing Julian time to dip 
his hands in a bucket, and dry tliem on a horse 
cloth, he hurried him from the stable back to tlio 
supper-chamber. 

Here all was ptepared for their meal, with an 
epicurean delicacy, which ratlier belonged to the 
saloon of a palace, than the cabin in which it was 
displayed. Four dishes of silver, with covers of 
the same metal, smoked on tho table; and throe 
scats were placed for the company. Beside the 
lower c‘tul of the hoard, was a small side-table, to 
answer tlie purpose of wliut is now called a dumb 
waiter; on which several flasks rearoil their tall, 
stately, and swan-likc crests, above glasses and 
rummers. Clean covers were also placed within 
reach ; and a binall travelling-case of morocco, 
hooped witli silver, displayed a number of bottles, 
containing the most approved sauces tliat culinary 
ingenuity had then invented. 

Smith, who occupied tho lower seat, and seemed 
to act as president of the feast, motioned the two 
tnivcllcrs to take their places and begin. " 1 would 
not stay a gracc-tiiiie,” ho said, “ to savo a whole 
nation from perdition. We could bring no chauf- 
fettes with any coiivcniciico ; and even Ciiaiibert 
is nulliiiig, unless his dishes are tasted in tlio very 
moment of projection. Come, uncover, and let us 
SCO what he has done for us. — Hum ! — ha ! — ay 
— squab-pigeons — wildfowl -r— young chickens • 
vcMiison cutlets — and a space in the centre, wet, 
alas ! by a gi-ntle tear from Cliaiibert’s eye, wlieio 
sliould have been the Boupe aux ecririsseB. 
zeal of tliat poor fellow is ill rcj-kid by his paltry 
ten louis per month.” 

“ A mere trifle,” said Ganlesse ; “ but, like your- 
self, Will, hq serves a generous master.” 

The repast now conniiciiccd ; and Julian, though 
he had seen his young friend tlie Earl of Derby, 
and other gallants, ail'ect a considerable degree of 
interest and skill in tho science of tlie kiidien, and 
was not himself cither an enemy or a stranger to 
the pleasures of a good table, found that, on the 
present occasion, he was .a mere novi^o. Both his 
companions, but Smith in especial, seemed to con* 
sidcr that they were now engaged in tho only f no 
and real business of life ; and weighed all its minu- 
tiae with a proportional degree of accuracy. To 
carve tlic morsel in tho most delicate manner — 
and to apportion tlie proper seasoning with tlio 
accuracy of tho chemist,— to bo aware, cxa€tiy„ 
of the order in which one dish should succeed an- 
other, and to do plentiful justice to all — was a 
minuteness of science to which Julian had hitlierto 
been a stranger. Smith accordingly treated him as 
lb3 
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II mere Jitivicc in opleurlijaiy ctuitionuifr him to eat 
ills soup before tlie bouilli, and to forgi'fc tlie Manx 
custom of bolting the boiled moat liefore the hrotli, 
as if Chitlar MneCiillocii ^ and all his whingers 
were at tlie door. Peveril took the hint in good 
I>:irr^ and the entertainment pL*ooeedcd with ani- 
ir.ation. . 

At length Gaulcsso paused, and declared the 
supper exquisite. “ J3ut, my friend rimitli,*’ lie 
iiddcd, “ arc your wines carious ! 'When you 
brought all that trash of plates and tniinpery into 
ilerhyshirc, ] ho|>e you did net leave us at the 
mercy of the strong ale of the shii'e, as thick and 
muddy as the squires who drink it ?” 

Did X not know that you wci'e to meet me, 
Dick Gaiilesac t” answered ilicir host. And can 
you suspect mo of such an omission? It is true, 
you must make champagne and claret sc*rvc, for 
my burgundy would not bear travelling. But if 
vou Iiuve a fancy for shciTy, or Vin do Cahors, 1 
iiave a notion (Jiiaubert and Tom IXeacon have 
braught some for tlieir own drinking.’* 

“ Perhaps the genlleinon would not earo to iin- 
piirt,” said Ganlesso. 

“Oh, fie! — anything in tlie way of civility/* 
1*' -plied Smith. “ TJiey are, in fnith, tho ht'st- 
ii-iturod lads alive, when treated respoetrully ; so 

that if you would pro for ” 

“fly no means,” said Ganlesso— “a glass of 
champagne will f erve in a scareity of bottei*.” 

•• Tlio cork shall start iilMu(|uious to luy tlininb.'* 


np a capi>n, and art quaffing wine in other men’s 
gullets, from morning to night — et tie de ca-tew,” 
“ Friend Gaiilesse,” returned Smith, “ 1 p^tlieo 
beware — thou knowest I o-uJi cut gullets as well as 
tickle them.” 

“ Ay, Will,” answered Ganlesse, carelessly ; “ 1 
think 1 havo seen thee wave thy whinyard at tho 
thmit of a Hogan-Mogan — a Netherlandish wea* 
hand, which expanded only on i-liy natural and 
mortal objects of aversion, — Dutch cheese, rye- 
bread, pickled herring, onions, and Geneva.” 

“ b'or pity’s sake, forbear tlie flescription 1” said 
Smitli ; “ thy words overpower the perfumes, and 
flavour the ap:u‘iment like a dish of salmagundi V' 
“ But for an epiglottis like mine,” continued 
Ganlesse, “ dowm which tho most delicate morsels 
are washed by such claret as thou art now pouring 
out, tliou couldst not, in thy bitterest mood, wish a 
worse fate than to be necklaccd somewhat tight by 
a ]>air of white ai’ius.” 

“ fly a teiipenny cord,” answered Smitli ; “ Iml 
not till you wore dead ; that thereafter you be pre- 
senth' eiuhoweiled, yon being yet alive ; that your 
head be thou severed from your body, and your 
body divided into quarters, to be disposed of at 
his Afajesty’s pleasure. — Ilow like you tliat. Mas- 
ter lUclisivd Ganlesse V* 

“ i ”cii as you like the thoughts of dining on braii- 
hread and iiiilk-poiTidge — an extremity which you 
trust never to he mhieed to. But ail this shall not 
prevent mo frmn pledging you in a cup of sound 
claret.” 


imcl Smith ; and as he spoke, ho imtwisted Iho wire. ; As the cl.'iret circulated, the glee of the company 
and the cork struck the roof of the cabin. Each • increased ; and Smitli, placing the dishes which 
guest took a larp* rummer glass of the sparldiiig ; had been made use of upon the side-table, stamped 
liovenige, which Povi-nl hud judgineut and exj'o- ' "*ith his foot on the floor, and the table sinking 
rit^nce eiioiigli to pronounce exquisite. ! down a trap, again rose, loaded w'iih olives, sliced 

“ Give mo your hand, sir,” said .Sinilli ; “ it is neat’s tongue, caviare, and other provocatives for 
t]ie fii-bt wor<l of sense you have spoken this eve- j the cireulaiion of the bottle. 

i.ing.” ! “ Why, Will,” isjiiJ (iaiilessc, “ thou art a more 

“ Wisdom, sir,” r<*plie*i I’cvoril, “ Is like the complete incehanist than i suspected ; thou hast 
best ware in the pedlar's pack, wliieh he ncM-r brought ihy seene-shifiing inventions to Derbyshire 
prodnees till ho knows liis customer.” ' in marvellously short time.'’ 

“ Shai'p as imisturd,” returned the hoji rirtuif : ** A rope and pullies ean he oiisily come by,'’ 

‘ but be wise, mast noble jiodlar, and take another ' an.swered Will : “.and with a saw and a plane, J 
rummer of Ids same flask, wliieli you sc‘c J ha\e \ can manage that business in half a day. I love 
held in an oblique posifion fur your service — not that knack of clean and secret conveyance — thou 
]v 7 i^iitiiig it to retrograde to the jicrpcndicular. knowest it waa the foundation of iiiy fortuiu's.” 
Nay, take it ^ift’bCtoro the bubble biii-sts on tbe rim. ' ” Xt may be the wreck of them loo, Will,” replied 

and the zest is gone.” bis friend. 

“You do me honour, sir,” s.ni(l IVverll, taking | “ True, Jliceon,” answered Will; “ but, dim 

tlie second glass. “ I wish you a hetler oflice than I rinmnf, rir«w»w», — that is my motto ; and tliere- 
that of my cup-bearer.” [ witJi i f)resciit you a briiiuiicr to the health of (he 

“ Yon cannot wish Will Smbh one more con- fair lady you wot of.” 
geuial to his nature,” said Ganlesse. “ Olher.s have “ Eet it eoine, Will,” replied his friend ; and the 
a Kcdfisli delight in the objects of seiis-e. Will ' eireuVated briskly from hand to hand, 
thrives, and is happy by imparting them to his . Juliaii did not Ihiuk it prudent to seem a cheek 
friends.” tln-ir festivity, as he hojied in its progi'css soine- 

“ Better help men to pleasures than to pains, ddug might occur to enable 1dm to judge of tho 

1< r Ganlesse.” an.«twered Smith, somewhat angrily. ’ eliamcteraiid ])urposes of ins coin{>anions. But he 
“ Nay, wrath thee not, Will,” said Ganiesse ; watched them iu vain. Their conver.sation w'aa 
“ and speak no words iu haste, lest you may b:ivf ' animated and lively, and often bore reference to 
to repent ut leisure. Do 1 blame thy social ; the literature of the period, in whidi tJio elder 
ooueorn for the pIca.'surL-s of others ? Why, man, seemed particulaidy w'cll skilled. They also talked 
tium d(i‘t therein most philosophically nuiUiply Ircely of tlie Court, and of that miinerous class- of 
tinpo own. A man has but one throat, and can gallants who were then described as “men of wit 
but eat. '•• itli bis be^l i-tfrri -i, some five or six times and pleasure about town and to wliich it sotmied 
a-day : but i\v /'uc t v ib i»very friend that cut:-* prfjhable they themselves appertained. 

- At length the universal topic of tJio Popish Plt>t 

I t'l. 'tif* MacCuilftch, w-.is -‘tarled ; ufiou which Ganlesse and Smitli seemed 
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' entertain tlie most opposite opinions. Gaiilessc, . 
' if lio did not uiaiutiiin the autliority of Oates in ita 
utmost extent^ contended^ tliat at least it was cou- 
firtned in a gi'cat measure by the murder of Sir 
j Kdinoiidsbury Godfrey, and the letters written by 
('olemaii to the confessor of the Fi'oneh King.* 

With much more noise, and less power of rea- i 
soiling. Will Smitli hesitated not to ridicule and run 
j down the whole discovery, ns one of the wildest and 
' most causeless alarr/is wliich had ever been sounded , 
ill the ears of a credulous public. ** T shall never ' 
forget,” he said, “ Sir Godfrey’s most original 
fuller^. Two bouncing parsons, well armed with 
sword and pistol, mounted the pulpit, to secure the , 
third fellow who preached from being murdered in 
tlio lace of the congregation. Three jiareoiis in , 
one pulpit three suns in one lioiiiispliere — no 
w'ouder men stood aghast at such a prodigy.”^ ' 
“ Wliat then. Will,” answered Lis companion, ■ 
« you 01*0 one of those who think the good knight ' 
murdered himself, in order to give credit to the : 
pk.tr’ j 

‘‘ By my faith, not 1,” said the other ; “ but some ; 
true blue Protestant might do the job for him, in '' 
onlcr to give the thing a Ixitler colour. — I will be 
judged by our tilent Irieinl, wlietber that be not 
the most feasible stilutiun of tJie whoie.” 

“1 pmy you, ])ai'don me, geiiilcmen,” said Ju- 
lian I i am but just landed in bhigiaiid, and am . 
a stranger to the particular circiinistaneos which ; 
have thrown tiic nation into such a fernn ut. It j 
would be the highest degree of assurance in me ' 
to give iny opinion betwixt geiillenuMi who argue • 
tlic matter so ably : besidt's, to say truth, 1 confess 
weariness — your wine is more potent than I ex- 
pected, or 1 Ivive drank more of it than 1 meant , 
to ilo.” j 

“ Nay, if an hour’s nap will refresh you,” siiid i 
tlic cider of tlie strangers, “ make no ceremony | 
with us. Your bed — all we can offer as such — is 
^ tlii4 old-fashioned Dutch-built sofa, as the last new ! 
* plir.'isc calls it. AVo shall be early stirrers to-mor- 
row inoming/* , 

“ And tliat w'e may be so,” said .Smitli, ‘‘ 1 pro- 
pose ilnit we do sit up all this night — 1 hale lying 
I'ouglvy and detest a pallel-bed. »So have at another 
fUisK', and the newest laihjxion to help it out — j 

' Now n pInRuu of tlieir votes 
ITpiiii Piinifets iuid Plots, 
it mi be il '■fl IixHor O.-itch. 

'J’ol do rol.* ” 

Nay, but our Purittinic host,” said Gaiilosse. 

“ J have him in my pocket, man — his eyes, oars, 
nose, and tongue,” answered his boon conipauioii, ; 
*‘are all in my possession.” | 

“ 111 tliat c:ise, when you give liiiii back his t-yes 1 
and nose, 1 pray you keep liis oars and longue,’' 
answered Gaiilcsse. “ Seeing and smelling are or- 
gans sufiiciciit for such a knave — to hear and tell 
ai’(3 tilings he should liave no njainier of iirctensions 
to.” 

"1 grant you it were well done,” answered 
Smith ; “ but it w-eiv a rubbing of the hangman 
arid the pillory ; and 1 urn an honest fellow, who \ 
would give Dun and the devil bis due. Sn, 

jSeeNuteS Ct rrcspornli'm e o/Voh'mitn. 

; i See Nnfo T. Furerat Scemt of Sir KJmmidsburjf GotJ/rep, 
s Uun was tlic haiiKinan uf the day at Tylmrn. lie wna uic- 
of Gregory Bninden, wlio was bj many heliovud to be 
lite Ktinc wlin drepped the axe upon Olinrles 1., utlicrs { 

I Wv‘io miqiectcd of bciui; the actiiul regicide. 


THE PEAK. 


* All joy to ffn'at Cesnr, 
hniiK life, love, and pleoniro ; 

Tll-xy Ok* King live for ever, 

'Tis no matter for us, boys.' ** 

While this Bacchanalian scene proceeded, Julian 
had wrapt liiiiisclf closely in his cloak, and stretched 
himself on the couch w'hich they had shewn to him. 
Ho looked towards the table ho had left — ilie 
tapers seemed to become hazy and dim as ho gazed 
— he heard the sound of vnices, but they ceased 
to convey any impression to his understanding ; 
and in a few mimitcs, he was foster asleep lliau Tie j 
bad ever been in (he whole course of his life. 


CllAPTEll^XXIlI. 

'J'lic fiordou then Ills bugle blew. 

And •■aid, nwa, nwn ; 

T!‘f lloii^u of Kliodes U all on fl.itiic, 

1 luiiiid 11 li lie til gu*. 

Old Uitllad. 

WiiKN Julian awaked tlic next morning, all was 
still mill vacant in tlio aparlnietit. The rising sun, 
which shone tlirougli the half-closed sliuttcrs, ' 
shcw'cd some relics of tlie last night’s banquet, j 
w'bieb his confiiserl and throbbing head asbured 
him had been carried into a debauch. ! 

Without being much of a boon conqianion, Ju- ' 
ban, like other yoiinji men of the time, was not in 
the habit of bliuimiiig wine, which was then used 
in eonsiderablo quantities ; and he could not help 
being surprised, that the few* cups ho liad drank 
over uiglii had produced on his frame the eifects 
of excess, lie rose up, adjusted his dress, iiiid 
sought ill the apartment for water to perform hi i 
iiioriiiiig ablutions, but without succcbs. Wine 
there was on the table ; and beside it one stool 
stood, and anotlior lay. as if throw'll down in tho 
lieeillt'ss riot of the evening. “ Surely,” he thought 
to himself, “ the wine must have heen very power- 
ful, which rendered me insensible to tho noise iny 
couipaiiions must have made ere they iiiiished their 
carouse.” 

AVith moinenlary suBjiicioii he examined hi* 
weapons, and the packet which ho had received 
from the Countess, and kept in a Keci*ct pockei; ot 
bis upper coat, bound clc^e aborV his \>ersoii. All 
w’as sale ; and the very operation reminded him ef 
the duties which lay before him. Jfc left tlie .ajiart- 
nient where they had supped, and went into an- 
other, w'lvtelied enough, wliere, in a truckle-lw t], 
were stretched Iw'o hoilies, covered with a rug, th*.- 
heads hclongiiig to which were amicably ilcpositeil 
upon the same truss of hay. The one was \he Ijlai'k 
shock-head of the groom ; the other, graced witli a 
loiigthiaiin niglilcaj), shewed a grizzled j-.'ite, and .i 
gi*avc caricatured eounteiiaiice, which the hook- 
nose .iiid Jaiih-ni-jaws jiroelay led ti> bcd-'iig to tho 
Gallic minister of good ehcer, whoi-e jirai'-rs he had 
hearil Ming lorlli on t/ie jireccdiiig evening. Tlieso . 
worthies seemed to have slumbered in the arms of . 
Uaccluis as well as of Morpbeus, for ibrrc were 
broken llasks on Ihr H"''! ; muj tbeir deep snoriug 
alone shewed tliat ihcy wm* alive. 

Bent upon ivbumiiig his journey, as duty and 
exjicdience uliki; dictated, Julian next descended j 
the trap-stair, and essayed a door at the bottom of { 
tJio btepy. It WHS fastened within. He culled- 
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no answer was returnefi. It must be, he thought, 
the apartment of the revellers, now probably sleep- 
ing as BoiiiKlly as their dependants still slumbered, 
and OH he himself had done a few minutes before. 
Should he awake them ! — To what purpose f They 
i were men with whom accident bad involred him 
I against his own will ; and situated as he was, ho 
■ thought it wise to take tho earliest opportunity of 
Lirea&ng off from society, which was suspicious, 
and might be perilous. Ruminating thus, he essayed 
nnotlier door, which admitted him to a bedroom, 
where lay anotlier Iiarmoiiious sliimbenT. The 
mean utensils, pewter measures, empty cans and 
iUisks, witli* which this room was lumbered, pro- 
claimed it that of the host, wIkj slept surrounded 
by his professional implements of hospitality and | 
stock in trade. 

This discovery relieved Peveril from some deli- 
cate embarrassment which lie bad formerly enter- 
tained. He put u(K)n the table a piece of money, 
sufficient, as he judged, to pay bis share of Uio pre- 
ceding night’s reckoning ; not caring to be indcbced 
for his entertainment to the strangers, whom he 
was leaving without the formality of an adieu. 

Jlis conscience cleared of this gentleman -like 
scruple, Peveril proceeded w'ith a light hcai't, though 
somewhat a dizzy head, to the stable, which he 
easily recognized among a few other paltry out- 
houses. His horse, refreshed with I'est, and per- 
haps not unmindful of his services the evening 
before, neighed as his master entered the stable ; 
and Peveril accepted tlio sound as an onion of a 
prtisperous journey. He paid the augury wiUi a 
sievml of«sorn ; and, while bis palfrey profited by 
his attention, walked into the fresh air to coob his 
heated blood, and consider what course he should 
pursue in order to reach the Castle of Martiiidale 
before sunset. His acquainUiiice with the country 
in general, gave him confidence that he could not 
have greatly deviated from tlio nearest road ; and 
with his horse in good condition, he conceived he 
might easily reach Martindale before nightfall. 

Having adjusted bis route in his mind, be re- 
turned into the stable to prepare liis steed for the 
j<Himey, and soon led him into the ruinous court- 
yard of the inn, bridled, saddled, and ready to be 
mounted. But as Peveril’s hand was upon the 
mane, and his left foot in the stirrup, a hand 
touched liis cloakfiand the voice of Gaiilesse said, 
** What, Master Peveril, is this your foreign breed- 
ing ? or liave you learned in Franco to take French 
leave of your friends 1” 

Julian started like n guilty thing, althougli a 
moment's reflection assured him that lie was neither 
wrong nor in danger. ** I cared not to disturb 
3 'ou,*nje said, " although I did come os far as Uie 
door of your chamber. I supposed your frtend and 
yon might require, after our last night’s revel, 
rather sleep than ceremony. 1 left my own bed, 
tliough a rough one, with more reluctance than 
usual; and as my occasions oblige mo to be an 
early traveller, I thought it best to depart without 
leave-taking. I have left a token for mine host, on 
the table of his apartment" 

It was unnecessary," said Ganlesse ; “ the 
rascal is already overpaid. — But ore you not 
rather premature in your purpose of departing! 
My mind tells mo that Master Julian Peveril had 
better proceed with roe to London, than turn aside 
for any purposo whatever. You may see already, 


tliat I am no ordinary person, but a inoRter-spipit 
of tho time. For the cuckoo 1 travel with, and 
whom 1 indulge in his prodigal follies, he also has 
his uses. But you are of a difierent cast; and I 
not only would serve you, but even wish you to be 
my own.” 

Julian gazed on this siiiralar pei*Bon when lie 
spoke. We liave alroady said bis figure was mean 
and slight, with very ordinary and unmarked fea- 
tures, unless wo were to distinguish tlie lightnings 
of a keen gray eye, which cori'esponded, in its care- 
less and prideful glance, with tho haughty superi- 
ority which the stranger assumed in his conversa- 
tion. It was not till after a momentary pause, 
that Julian replied, "Can you wonder, sir, that in 
my circumstances — if they are indeed known j 
3 'ou so well as they seem — I should decline unite- | 
cessary conlideiicc ou the affairs of moment which j 
have called me hither, or refuse the company of a | 
stranger, who assigns no reason for desiring mine t” 

" Be it as you list, young man,” answered Qkn - 
Icsse ; " only remember hereafter, you had a fair 
offer — it is not every one to whom I would have 
made it. If we should meet hereafter, on other, 
and on woi'sc terms, impute it to yourself and not 
to me.” 

“ 1 understand not your threat,” answered Peve- 
ril, " if a threat be indeed implied. 1 have done no 
evil — I feel no apprehension — and I caimo^ in 
common sense, coiieeive why I should suffer for 
refusing iiiy confidence to a stranger, who seem** 
to n^quire that I should submit me blindfold to his 
guiihince.” 

" Farewell, then. Sir Julian of tho Peak, — tha 
may soon be,” said Uio stranger, removing the hand 
which he had as yet left carelessly on tlie horse’s 
bridle. 

" How mean you by that plii*ase V* said Julian ; 

" and why apply such a title to me !” 

The stranger smiled, and only answered, " Here 
our conference ends. The way is before you. You 
will find it longer and rougher tlian that by which 
, 1 would have guided you.” 

So saying, Gaulcssc turned his back and walkeil 
tow'ard the house. On the threshold he turned 
about once more, and seeing that Peveril had not 
yet moved from the spot, he again smiled and 
beckoned to him ; but Julian, rec^lcd by that sign 
to recollection, spurred his horse and set forward 
on his journey. 

It wiis not long ero bis local acquaintance with 
the country enabled him to regain the road to 
Martiudaio, from wliich he had diverged on tho 
preceding evening for about two miles. But tlie 
roads, or rather the paths, of tliis wild country, so 
much satirized by their native poet, Cotton, wero 
so complicated iu some places, so difficult to be 
ti*aced in others, and so unfit for hasty travelling in 
almost all, that, in spite of Julian’s utmost exer- 
tions, and tliough he made no longer delay upon 
tho journey than was necessary to bait his horse at 
a small hamlet through which he passed at noon, 
it was nightfall ere he reached an eminence, from 
which, an hour sooner, the battlements of Martin- 
dale Castle would have been visible ; and where, 
when they were hid in nigh^ their situation was 
indicated by a light constantly maintained ih a 
lofty tower, called the Warder’s Turret; and which 
domestic beacon had acquired, through all the 
neighbourhood, the name of Peverirs Pole-star. 
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This was regularly kindled at curfew toll, and 
supplied with as much wood and charcoal as main- 
tained the light till sunrise ; and at no period Was 
Uie ceremonial omitted, saving during the space 
intervening between the death of a Lord of the 
Castle and his interment. When this last event 
had taken place, Uie nightly beacon was rekindled 
with some ceremony, and continued till fate called 
the successor to sleep with his fat])ci*s. It is not 
known from what circumstance tlie practice of 
maintaining this light originally sprung. Tradition 
spoke of it doubtfully. Some thought it was the 
signal of general hospitality, which, in ancient ; 
times, guided tlie wandering knight, or the weary 
pilgrim, to rest and refivshiueut. Others spoke of | 
it as a ‘‘ lovc-liglitcd watchfirc,” by which tlie pro- | 
vident anxiety of a former lady of Martiiidalc J 
guided her husband homeward through the terrors 
of a midnight storm. The less favoui*abIc con- ; 
htruction of unfriendly ncighbom'S of the dissenting 
persuasion, asciibcd the origin and continuance of 
this practice, to the assuming pride of the family | 
of Peveril, who thereby cliose to intimate their 
ancient' over the whole country, in the ' 
manner of the admiral, who carries the lantern ; 
ill tlie poop, for ilie guidance of the licet. And in | 
the former times, our old friend, Master Solsgrace, \ 
dealt from tlie pulpit many a hard hit against Sir ; 
Gco0i*ey, as he tliat had raised hla liorn, and set | 
up his candlestick on high. Certain it is, that all . 
the Pevcrils, from father to son, had been espo- ; 
ciaJly attentive to the iiiaiiitcnance of this ciiKtom, ! 

something intimately connected with the dignity . 
of their family ; and in the hands of Sir GeoHre^y, ; 
the observance was not likely to be omitted. 

Accordingly, the polar-stai* of Peveril had con- | 
tinned to beam moi'e or less brightly during all the | 
vicissitudes of the Civil War ; and glimmered, how- 
ever faintly, during the subsequent period of Sir 
Geolfi'ey’s depression. But ho was often heard to 
say, and sometimes to swear, that while there was 
a perch of woodland left to the estate, the old 
beacon-grate should not lack replenishing. All 
this his son Julian 'well knew ; and therefore it 
was with no ol-dinary feelings of surpri.^c and 
anxiety, that, looking in the direction of the Castle, 
he perceived that tlie light was not visible. He 
halted — rubbed his eyes — shifted his position — 
and endeaVoured, in vaiu, to persuade himself that 
he had mistaken the point from which the pular- 
star of his house was visible, or Uiat some newly 
intervening obstacle, the growth of a plantation, 
perhaps, or the erection of some building, inter- 
cepted the light of tlie beacon. But a moment’s 
reflection assured him, that from the high and free 
situation which Martiiidalc Castle here in rcfei'eiicc 
to the surrounding country, tills could not have 
taken place ; and the inference necessarily forced 
itself upon his mind, tliat Sir Gcoflrey, his father, 
was either deceased, or tliat the family must have 
been disturbed by some strange calamity, under 
the pressure of which, their wonted custom and 
solemn usage had been neglected. 

Under tlie influence of uiidcfluable apprehension, 
young Peveril now struck the spurs into his jaded 
steed, and forcing him down the broken and steep 
path, at a pace which set safety at defiance, he 
arrived at the village of Martindale-Moultrassie, 
eagerly desirous to ascertain the cause of this omi- 
uoiiB eclipse. The street, through which his tired 


horse paced slow and reluctantly, was now deserted | 
and empty ; and scarcely a caudle twinkled from a 
casement, except from the latticed window of the 
little inn, called tlie Peveril Arms, from which a 
broad light shone, and several voices were heard 
in rude festivity. I 

Before the door of this inn, tlie jaded palfrey 
guided by the instinct or experience which makes 
a hackney well acquainted with tiio outside of a 
house of entertainment, made so sudden and deter- ■ 
mined a pause, that, notwithstanding his haste, tlie j 
rider tliought it best to dislhount, expecting to bo | 
readily supplied with afrashhorseby Roger Raino, 
tlie landlord, the ancient dependant of his family. ' 
lie also wished to relieve his anxiety, by inquiring • 
concerning the state of things at tlie Castle, when 
he was surprised to hear, bursting from the tap- 
room of the loyal old host, a well-known son^ of . 
the Commonwealth timc‘, which some puritanical ! 
wag had written in reprehension of the Cavaliers, ’ 
and tlieir dissolute courses, and in which his fatlier 
came in for a lash of the satirist. 

** Vc in (lie wnrhl tlicre was no power to tnmo ye, 

fill you tippled and dnibb'il till the Mints overcame ye : 

•FonAiotli,* mill ‘Ne’er stir/ sir, have vanquliJi’d ‘G— 
d n nic,* 

Wliicli nobody cun deny. i 

'* 'I'licru was bUilV old .‘«ir Genll'rcy loved brandy and ninin I 
well, ; 

And to sec a becr-Rlnss turn’d over the thumb well ; 

Jbit he lied like the wind, before Fairfax and Cromwell, 

\V Inch nobody can deny. '* I 

Some strange revolution, Julian was aware, muct 
have taken ]>lace, both in the village and in the 
Castle, ere these sounds of unseemly insult could 
have been poured forth in the very inn which was ' 
decorated with tlie armorial bearings of his family ; 
and not knowing how far it might be advisable to | 
intrude on tliese unfriendly revellers, without the ■ 

' power of repelling or chastising their insolence, ho 
led his horse to a back-door, which, as he recol- 
IocIlmI, communicated with the landlord’s apart- ; 
meiit, having determined to make private inquiry , 

, of him concerning the state of piattei-s at the Castle. 

He knocked repeatedly, and as often called on Rogi'r 
j Rainc with an earnest but stifled voice. At length ' 

• a female voice replied, by the usual inquiry, “ Who 
: is there 

j “It is I, Dame Rainc — 1, J t.)iaii Peveril — tell . 

I your husband to come to mo pi*eseiitly.” 

“ Alack, and a well-a-day,Sla8ter Julian, if it bo . 
really you — yon arc to know my poor goodinaii | 
has gone where lie can conic to no one; but, doubt- ■ 
less, wo shall all go to him, as Matthew diaiubcr- . 
lain says.” 

“ He is dead, then ?*’ said Julian. I s»m ©a- j 
tromcly sorry ” 

“ Dead six iiiuiiths and more, Muster Julian ; 
and let me tell you, it is a long time for a lone 
woman, as Matt Chamberlain says.” ^ 

“ Well, do you or your chamberlain undo the 
door. I want a fresh Iiorsc ; and 1 want to know 
how things are at flie Castle.” ... 

“ The Castle — lack -a - day ! — Chamberlain — I 
Matthew Chamberlain — I say, Matt !” 

Matt Chainherlain apparently was at no groat 
distance, for he presently answered her call ; and 
I Peveril, as he stood close to Uie door, could hear 
them whispering to each other, and distinguish in 
a great measure what they said. And here it may 
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oe iiuticeil, tlint Daino Rnino, accustomed to submit 
to the authority of old Roger, who vindicated as 
well the liusi\aiid*s domestic prerogutivo, as that of 
tlio monarch iu the state, had, when left a buxom 
widow, been so far incommoded by the exercise of 
hi^r newly acquired independence, that she had 
recourse, upon all occasions, to tlie advice of Matt 
Cliambcriaiii ; and as Matt began no longer to go 
slipshod, and in a I’cd nightcap, hut wui'c Spanish 
; shoos, and a liigh'crowned beaver, (at least of a 
' Sunday,) and mni-eover was called Master Matthew 
I by his fellow-servants, Itlie neighbours in the village 
j -argued a speedy change of tlie iianie on the sign-post; 

1 nay, perhaps, of the very sign itself, for Matthew 
i was a bit of a Puritan, and no fritMid to Pcvcril of 
j the Peak. 

I ** Now counsel me, an you be a man, ^latt Cham- 
horlain,” said Widow Raiiie ; “ for never stir, if 
here bo ncit Miuster Julian's own self, and ho wants 
a horse, and what not, and all i\» if things wove as 
they wont to he.” 

“ Why, daino, an yo w'ill walk by iny eomisol,” 

- said the Chainberhiin, ‘‘e'en shake him nir- -let 
: him bo jogging while iiis boots are green. Tiiis is 
, no world for folks to scald their tiiigers in other 
j folks* broth.” 

' “ And that is well spoken, truly,” answered Dame 

Raiuo ; “ but thou, look you, ilalt, we have eaten 
i their bread, and, ns my jioor gotxlniau used to 

■ Biiy *» 

“ Nay, nay, danie, they that walk by the counsel 
! Iff the dead, shall lia^'o none of tlie living; and so 
• you may do as you list; but if you will walk by 
mine, drop latch, and draw bolt, aiul hid him seek 
quarters fai’tlicr — tliat is my oounsel.*' 

“ 1 desirc! nothing of you, sirrah,” saitl Pcvcril, 

“ save hut to know how Sir Cleotfrey and his hidy 
do I” 

“ Lack-a-day ! — laek-a-day !” in a tone of sym- 
pathy, was tlift only answer he ivccmvjmI from the ^ 
landlady ; and the conversation betwixt her and | 
' her chamberlain was resumed, hut in a tone too 
low to be overheard. 

At length Matt Chamberlain spoke aloud, and 
I with a tone of authority : “ Wc undo no doors at 
this tnoe of night, for it is against the .Tu^tices* 
orders, and might cost us our license ; ami for the 
Castle, the road up to it lies bed'ore von, ami I think 
! you know it as wSl as wc do.” 

“ And I know you,” said Pcvcril, n'lnountiag his 
‘ wearied horse, “ for an ungrateful churl, whom, on 
! the first opportunity, I will assuredly cudgel to a 
mummy.” , 

j To Aia niwiace Matthew made no reply, and 
: PevevU presently hoard him k»avc the aparimeut, 

! after a few earnest words betwixt him anil his 
i tni8ti*ess. 

I Impatient at tins delay, and at the evil omen 
I implied in tiieso people’s convei-sation and depovt- 
i ment, Pevoril, after some vain spurring of his 
I horse, which positively refused to move a step 
I farther, dismounted ouce more, and was about to 
, pursue his journey on foot, n&itwithstanding the 
extreme disadvantage under which the high riding- 
boots of tho period laid those who attempted to walk 
with such enciiinbi'ances, when he was stopped by 
a gentle call from the window. 

Her counsellor was no sooner gone, tlian the 
&>od-nature and habitual veneration of the dame 
fur the house of Peveril, and perhaps some fear 


fur her counsellor’s bones, induced lier to open tlit 
casement, and cry, but in a low and timid tone, 

“ Hist ! hist I Master Julian — be you gone 1 ” 

‘‘ Nut yet, dame,” said Julian ; “ though it seems 
my stay is unwelcome.” 

Nay, but good young master, it is because men 
counsel so differently ; for hero was my poor old 
Roger Raine would liavc thought tho chimney 
corner too cold for you ; and Jiere is Matt Cham- 
berlaiu thinks the cold court 'Vui'd is warm enough.” 

« Never miud that, daino,” said Julian ; “ do but 
only tell me what has happened at Martindalu 
Castle ? I see the beacon is extinguished.” 

“ Is it in troth t — ay, like enough — tlicii good 
Sir Geoffrev haa gone to Heaven with my old Roger 
Riiine!” 

“Siicrod Heaven !” exclaimed Pcvcril ; “when 
was my futlior hikcn ill i ” 

“ Never as X knows of,” said tho dame ; “ but, 
about three hours since, arrived a party at the 
('oMtlo, with Imff-eoats nnd bandoleers, and one of 
tho Parlinment’s folks, like iu 01iv«!i*’s lime. My 
old Uogfi* Ivainc would have shut the gates of the | 
iiiii against them, hut bo is in tlie cliurchyard, and I 
Matt sjiys it is against law ; and so they came in ! 
and ri-freslied men and lu>i*ses and sent for Muster 
Dridgenorth, that is at Moiiltrassie Hall even now ; 
uiid si> they went up to tho Castle, ami there was a 
fray, it is like, as tho old Knight was no man to 
take napping, as poor Roger Raiiio used to say. 
Always the otUcers had the best oii’t ; and i*easoii 
tluTo is, since they had the law of their side, as our 
Matthew says. Hut since the pole-star of tho Castle . 
is out, as your honour says, why, doubtless, the ohi . 
gimtieinan is dead.” i 

“Gracious Heaven! — D»;ar dame, for love or 
gold, let me have a lioi'so to make for the Castlo !” 

“ The Castle I” said the daino ; “ tho Roundheads, 
as my pimr Roger eallcd them, will kill you as tliey 
have killed your father I Reiter ci*ecp into the 
woodlioiiso, and I will send Bett with a blanket 
and some supper — Or stay — niy old Dobbin steiids 
ill the litllo stable liesidc the hencoop — e’en take 
liiiiu and make tho best of your way out of Uie 
eouutry, for there is no safety here fur you. Hear 
what songs some uf them are singing at the tap ! 

- so take Dobbin, and do not forget to leave your 
own horse instead.” 

Ite'vcril waited to hear no farther, only, that just 
as he tiinied to go off to the stable, tlie coinpas- j 
siunatc female w;is heard to exclaim, — “0 Lord ! ! 
what will Matthew Chamberlain say but instantly 
addl'd, “ Let him say what he will,- 1 may dispose 
of what ’s my own.” ■ 

With the haste of a douhlc-fce’d hostler did ' 
Julian cxchan^ the cqiiipmcnte of his jaded brute 
with poor Dobbin, who stood quietly tugging at 
his rackfiil of hay, without dreaming of flic busi- 
ness which was that night destined for him. Not- 
withstanding the darkness of tiie place, Julian 
succeeded marvellous quickly in preparing for his 
journey j and leaving his own horse to find its way 
to Dobbin’s rack by instinct, he leaped upon his 
new ^qnisition, and spurned him sharply against 
the hill, wliich rises steeply from tlie village to the 
Castle. Dobbin, little accustomed to such* exer- 
tions, snoried, panted, and trotted as briskly as he 
could, until at length he brought his rider before 
tho ontrance-gat^<if his father’s ancient seat. 

The moon w'os now rising, but tlie porhil was 
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bidden from its beams, being situated, as we liave 
mentioned elsewhere, in a deep recess betwixt two 
large flanking towers. Pevenl dismounted, turned 
; liis horse loose, and advanced to the gate, which, 

; contrary to hk expectation, he found open. He 

■ entered the large court-yard ; and could then per- 
ceive that lights yet twinkled in the lower part of 
die building, altliough he had not before observed 
diem, owing to die height of the outward walls. 

• The main door, 0 / great hall-gate, as it was called, 

! was, since the partially decayed state of the family, 

I seldom opened, save on occasions of particular 
i ceremony. A smaller postern door served the 
I purpose of ordinary entranco ; and to tliat Julian 
HOW repaired. This also wa.s open — a circuin- 
, stance which would of itself have alarmed him, 
had he not already had so many causes for appre- 
hension. His heart sunk within him as ho turned 

■ to the left, through a small outward hall, towards 
; the great parlour, which the family usually occii- 
I i>icd as a sitting apartuieut ; and his alarm became 

still greater, when, on a ncsirer approach, he heard 
proceeding from dicnce the murmur of several 
voices. He tiircw the door of the apartment wide; 

, and die sight which was thus displayed, warranted 
I all die evil bodings which he had entertained, 
i In front of him stood the old Knight, whose arms 

- wei’c sti'ungly secured, over tlio elbows, by a lc\a- 
! thorn belt drawn tight round them, and made fast 
behind ; two rufiiaiily-lookiiig men, apparently his 
I guards, had hold of liis doublet. The scabbardless 
' sword wbich lay on the floor, and the emjity sheath 
' vliich hnng by Sir Gcotfi-ey’s sitle, shewed the stout 
; old Cavalier had not been reduced to this state of 
bondago without an attempt at i*esistaiicc. Two or 
tlireo persons, liaviug tlieir backs turned towards 
Julian, sat round a table, and appcai'ed engaged in 
writing — the voices wliicU he had heard were 
theirs, as tlicsy murmured to each other. Laily 
Peveril — the eiiiblciu of death, so pallid was her 
countoiianco — stood at the distance of a yard or 
' two from her husband, upon whom her eyes were 
, fixed with an iiiteuseiiess of gaze, like tliat of one 
I who looks her last on the object which loves tlio 
I best. She was tlie first to perceive Julian; and she 
' exclaimed, “ Merciful Heaven ! — my son ! — the 
j miserv of our house is coinfilete !” 

“ Aly son 1” echoed Sir Gcoffi*ey, starting fnim 
the sullen state of dejection, and swearing a deep 
oatli — ^*thou art come in flie right time, Julian. 
Strike me one good blow — cleave me that trai- 
torous thief from the crown to the brisket I and 
tliat done, 1 care not what comes next.” 

The sight nf his father’s situation made the sou 
forget the inequality of the contest which he wiis 
, about to provoke. 

; “ Villains,” he said, “ unhand him I” and rushing 

! tti the guards with his drawn sword, compelled 
' them to Jet go Sir Geoffi’ey,and stand on their own 
defence. 

Sir Geoffrey, thus far liberated, shouted to his 
lady. ‘^Uudo the belt, dame, and wo will have 
tliree good blows for it yet — they must fight well 
that beat botli father and son.” 

But one of those men who had started up from 
The writing-table when the fray commenced, pru- 
vonted Lady Peveril from rendering her husband 
this a^istance ; while another easily mastered the 
hampered Knight, though not without receiving 
several severe kicks from his heavy boots — liU 


oonditiuii permitting him no other mode of dcfenco 
A tliird, who saw that Julian, young, active, and 
animated with the fury of a son who fights fit hla 
parents, was compelling flie two guH^ to give ; 
ground, seized on his collar, and attempted to mas- | 
ter his sword. Suddenly dropping that weapon, and 
snatching one of his pistols, Julian fired it at tlio 
head of tlio person by whom he was thus assailed. 
Ho did not drop, but, staggering back as if he had 
received a severe blow, shewed Povcril, as he sunk 
into a chair, the foatui^es of old Bridgeiiorth, black- 
ened with tho explosion, which had even set fire 
to a part of liis gray hair. A cry pf astonishment 
escaped from Julian ; and in the nlaivn and horror 
of the moment, ho was easily sccurad and disarmed 
by those with wlioin ho had been at fii'st engaged. ! 

" Ilrcd it not, Julian,” said Sir Geoffrey ; heed 
it not, in V brave boy — tliat shot has balanced all , 
accoinpts ! — but how — what the devil — he lives ! 
— Was your pistol loaded witli chaff 1 or has the 
foul fiend given him proof against lead 1” 

TIiei*e was some reason for Sir Geoflrey’s surprise, 
since, as he spoke. Major Bridg«?north collected 
' Innisolf — sat up in tho chair as oiiu who recovoi's 
j fruni a stunning blow — tlieu iHise, and wiping with ! 

I his huiulkcrcliicf the marks of tlie explosion from 
I liis face, lie approached Julian, and said, in tlio 
I same cold unaltered tone in which ho usually ex- . 

I pressed himself, “ Young man, you have reason to 
' bless God, who has this day saved you fiTim tho 
I commission of a great crime.” 

I " Bless the devil, ye crop-eared knave I” ex- 
* claimed Sir Geoft’rcy ; “ for nothing less than ilio 
father of all fanatics saved your brains from being 
i blown about like the rinsings of Beelzebub’s p<*r- 
ridge-pot 1” 

“ Sir Geoffrey,” said Major Bridgenorth, " I 
have already told you, that with you 1 will hold no 
argument ; for to you I am not accountable for any 
of my autioiiK.” 

** Alaster Bridgenorth,” said the Lady, making a 
strong effort to speak, and to speak with calmness, ' 
“ wliatever revenge your Christian stato of con- | 
sedeneo may permit you to t.ako 011 my husband — 

1 — I, who have some right to experience cinn- j 
passion at your hand, for most dineerely did I j 
eoinpassiouato you when the hand of Heaven was 
hea'^v on you — 1 implore you not to involve my 
son v\ our coiniiioii min ! — Let tho destruction 
of the father and mother, with tlie ruin of our _ 
ancient house, satisfy your mseiitinent for any 
wrong whici: you have ever received at my !:«!*• j 
hand’s hand/ ^ j 

“ Hold yO'ir peace, housewife,” sjiid^ tlio Knight; ; 
" you speak like a fool, and meddle with what con- | 
corns you not. — Wrong at w»y hand ! I'he cowardly 1 
knave has ever had but even too much right. Had^ j 
I cuflgcllcd the cur soundly when l»c first bayed' 1 
at me, the cow'ardJy luAiigrel had been now crouch- 
ing at my feet, instead of flying at iny throat. But , 
if 'I get through this action, iS 1 hav® got through , 
w'oi'se weather, 1 will pay of! old scores, as far aa j 
tough crab-tree and cold iron will bear me out.” j 
“ Sir Geoffrey,” replied Bridgenorth, “ if the birth j 
you boast of has made you blind to better principles, j 
it might have at least taught you civility. What , 
do you complain of t 1 am a magistrate ; and I j 
execute a warrant, addressed to mo by the first j 
anthority in tlie state. I am a creditor also of 
yours ; and law arms me wltii powers to recover 
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I my own property n-om tlioliands of an improvident 
I iii‘btor.” 

I " You a magistrate 1” said the Knight ; "much 
I such a magistrate as Noll was a monarch. Your 
I Heart is up, I warrant, because you have tlie King’s 
i pardon ; and arc replaced on the bench, forsooth, 
to persecute the poor Papist. There was never 
turmoil in the state, but knaves had their vantage 
by it — never pot boiled, but the scum was cast 
uppermost.” 

"For God’s sake, my dearest husband,” said 
Lady Peveril, "ceaso this wild tilk ! It can but 
incense Master Bridgenorth, who might otherwise 
consider, that in caminon charity ” 

" Incense him 1” said Sir Geoffrey, impatiently 
interrupting her ; " God’s-death, madam, you will 
drive mo mad 1 Have you lived so long in this 
world, and yet expect consideration and charity 
from an old starved wolf like that 1 And if he had 
it, do you think that I, or you, madam, as my wife, 
are subjects for his charity! — Julian, my poor 
fellow, I am soiTy thou hast come so unhiclnly, 
since thy petronel was not better loaded — but tiiy 
credit is lost for ever as a marksman.” 

This angry colloquy passed so rapidly on all 
sides, that Julian, scarce ifoovcred from the extre- 
mity of astonishment with which ho was over- 
whelmed at finding himself suddenly plunged into 
a situation of such extremity, had no time to con- 
sider in w'hat way he ooiild most effectually act for 
the succour of his parents. To speak Bridgenorth 
I fair, seemed the more prudent course ; but to this 
I his pride could hardly stoop ; yet he foi*ccd hiin- 
I self to say, with as much calmness as he could 
! assume, " Master Bridgenortli, since you act as a 
i magistrate, 1 desire to be treated according to the 
j Jaws of England ; and demand to know of what 
i we are accused, and by whose authority wc arc 
arrested !” 

I “ Ilci'e is another howlct for yc !” cxcUiiiiicd the 
I impetuous old Knight ; ” his mother speaks to a 
I Puritan of charity ; and thou must talk of law to a 
' roundheaded rebel, witli a wannioii to you ! What 
I wari'ant hath ho, think ye, beyond the Parliament's 
I OP the devil’s 1” 

. “ Who speaks of the Parliament said a person 

I entering, whom Peveril recognized as tlie ofliciul 
I person whom ho had before seen at the liorsc- 
I dealer’s, and who now bustled in with all the con- 
i Bcious dignity of plSiary authority, — " Who talks 
I of the Parliament I” ho exclaimed. " 1 promise 
. you, enough has been found in this house to convict 
I twenty plotters — Here be arms, and that good 
I store. Bring them in, Captai-u.” 

' ** The very same,” exclaimed tho Captain, ap- 

I proaching, "which I mention in my printed Nan'a- 
I five of Information, lodged before tlio Honourablo 
House of Commons ; they were commissioned from 
I old Vander Huys of Rotterdam, by orders of Don 
John of Austi’ia, for the service of the Jesuits.” 

! " Now, by this light,” said Sir Geoffrey, " they 

I are the pikes, musketooiis, and pistols, that have 
j boon hidden in the garret ever since Naseby fight 1” 
; “And here,” said the Captain’s yoke-fellow, 
! Everett, “ are proper priest’s trappings — antipho- 
; tiers, and missals, and copes, 1 wanrant you — ay, 
' and proper pictures, too, for Papists to mutter and 
; bow over.” 

“ Now plague on thy snuffling urhiiie,” said Sir 
! Geoffrey ; " hero is a rascal will swear my grand- 


I 


mother’s old farthingale to be priest’s vestments, | 
and the story book of Owlen^iegel, a Popisli 
missal 1” 

“But how’s this, Master Bridgenorth!” said 
Topham, addressing the magistrate ; “ your honour 
has been as busy as we have ; and you have caught 
another knave while we recovered these toys,”^ 

“ I think, sir,” said Julian, “ if you look into ! 
your warrant, which, if I mistake not, names tho j 
persons whom you are directed to arrest, yQj|i will | 
find you have no title to apprehend me.” | 

“ Sir,” said the officer, puffing with importance, I 
“ I do not luiow who you are ; but 1 would yon i 
were tho best man in England, that I might teach ; 
you tho respect due to the warrant of tlic House*. | 
Sir, there steps not the man within the British seas, ; 
but I will arrest him on authority of this bit of | 
parchment; and I do arrest you accordingly. — ; 
What do you accuse him of, gentlemen !” ! 

Dangcrfield swaggered forward, and pooping 
tinder Julian’s hat, “ Stop my vital breath,” he ox- , 
claimed, “ but 1 have seen you before, my friend, ! 
an 1 could but think where ;but my memory is not 
worth a bean, since I have been obliged to use it 
so much of late, in the behalf of the poor stah?. ■ 
But 1 do know tlie fellow ; and I have seen him > 
amongst the Papists — 1 ’ll take tlhat on my assured 
ilainiiatinn.” 

" Why, Captain Danger field,” said tlic Captain’s ' 
smoother, but more dangerous associate, — “ verily, 
it is the rame youth whom we saw at tho horse- ; 
merchant’s yesterday ; and we had matter against | 
him then, only ^Taster Topham did not desire us to ; 
bring it out.” 

" Yo may bring out what ye will against him | 
now,” said Tophuin, “ for ho liath blasphemed the | 
warrant of the House. I think yosaid ye saw him | 
somowhero.” i 

“ Ay, verily,” said Everett, “ I have seen liim ! 
amongst the seminary pupils at Saint Omer’s — | 
ho was who but ho with the regents there.” I 

“Nay, Master Everett, collect yourself,” said 1 
Topham ; “ for, as 1 think, you said you saw him | 
at a consult of tlio Jesuits in London.” 

“ It was 1 said so, Master Topham,” said the ' 
undaunted Dangcrfield ; “ and mine is tho tongue i 
that will swear it.” , 

“ Good Master Topham,” said Bridgenorth, “ you 
may suspend farther inquiry at present, as it doth 
but fatigue and perplex tlio memory of the King's 
witnesses.” 

“ You are wi'ong, Master Bridgenorth — clearly 
wrong. ]t doth but keep tliem in wind — only 
bi'eathcH them like greyhounds befora a oonxsing 
match.” 

“ Be it so,” said Bridgenorth, with his usual in- 
difference of manner ; “ but at present this youth 
must stand committed upon a 'warrant, which I will 
presently sign, of having assaulted me while in 
discharge of my duty aa a magistrate, for tho ; 
rescue of a person legally attached. Did you not { 
hear tho report of a pistol !” 

“ I will swear to it,” said Everett. 

“ And I,” said Dangcrfield. “ While we were 
making search in the cellar, I heard sometliing 
very like a pistol-shot ; but 1 conceived it to be 
the drawing of a long-corked bottle of sack, lb aeo 
whether there were any Popish relics in the inside 
on’t.” j 

“ A pistol-sliot !” exclaimed Topham ; “ hero 
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iiiigiit Lave been a second Sir Edmoudsbury God- 
frey’s matter. — Oh^ thou Teal spawn of the red 
old dragon ! for he too would have resisted tlie 
' House’s warranty had we not taken him something 
at unawares. — Master Bxidgenorthy you are a 
judicious madstrate, and a wortliy servant of the 
state-- T would we had many such sound Protes- 
tant iustices. Shall I luivo this young fellow away 
with his parents — what think yon 1— or will you 
keepdiim for reekamiiiation I” 

"Master Bridgeiiorthy” said Lady Peveril, in 
spite of her husband’s efforts to interrupt her, 
“ for God’s sake, if ever you knew what it was to 
love one of the many children you have lost, or her 
I who is now left to you, do not pursuo your ven- 
I g^iice to the blood of my poor boy ! 1 will for- 
I you all the rest — all the distress you have 
i wrought — all the yet greater misery with which 
' you threaten us; but do not be extreme with one 
j who never can have offended you ! Believe, that 
I if your ears arc shut against tiie cry of a despair- 
, iiigmother, those which arc open to the complaint 
: of all who sorrow, will hear my petition and your 
* answer !” 

I The agony of mind and of voice with which 
\ liady Pcvcril uttered these words, seemed to thrill 
! through all present, though most of tlicm were but 
j toe niucli inured to such scenes. Jilvcry one was 
i silent, when, ceasing tu speak, she fixcil on Bridgc- 
[ north her eyes, glistening with tears, with the eager 
J anxiety of oiio whose life or death seemed to dc- 
; pend upon tlie answer to be returned. Even Ih'idgc- 
I iiortli’a inflexibility seemed to be shaken ; and his 
I voice was tremulous, as he answered, " Madam, 1 
I would to God I had the present means of relieving 
j your great distress, otherwise than by recoininend- 
I iug to you a reliance upon Providence ; and that 
I you take heed to your spirit, that it murmur not 
j under this crook in your lot. For me, 1 am but 
j :is a rod in tlio hand ef the strong man, which 
j smites not of itself, but because it is wielded by the 
I ann of him who holds the same.” 

I " Even as I and my black rod are guided by the 
G)inmons of England,” said Master Topham, who 
seemed marvellously pleased witli the illustration. 

Julian now thought it time to say sometliing in 
j his own behalf ; and ho endeavoured to temper it 
I witti as much composuro as it was possible for him 
to assume. " Master Bridgenortn,” he said, 1 
neither dispute your autliority, nor this gentle- 
man’s warrant ” 

“ You do not 1” said Topham. " Oh, ho, master 
youngster, 1 thought we should bring you to your 
senses presefftiy 1” 

“ Then, if you so will it, Master Topham,” said 
Bridgenorth, " thus it shall be. You sliall set out 
widi early day, taking witli you, towards London, 
tlie persons of Sir Geoffrey and Lady Peveril ; and 
tliat they may travel aecoraing to their quality, you 
will allow them their coach, sufliciently guarded.” 

“ I wiU travel with them myself,” said Topham ; 
"for these rough Derbysliire roads are no easy 
riding; and my very eyes are weary witli looking 
on these bleak hills.^ In the coach I can sleep as 
sound as if I were in the House, and Master Bod- 
derbrains on his legs.” 

" It will become you so to atke your ease, Master 
Topham,” answered Bridgenorth. " For this youth, 

I will take him under my charge, and bring him up 
myself.” 


" 1 may not be aasu'erable for tliat, worthy Mas- 
ter Bridgenortli,” said Topham, since he comes 
within Uic warrant of the House,” 

"Nay, but,” said Bridgenorth^ "he is only un- 
der custody for an assault, witli the purpose of a 
rescue ; and 1 counsel you against meddling with 
him, unless you have stronger guard. Sir Geoffrey 
is now old and broken, but uiia young fellow is 
in the flow'er of his youth, and hatli at his beck all 
the debauched young Cavaliers of die neighbour- 
hood — You will seai’co cross the country witliout 
a rescue.” 

Topliuni eyed Julian wistfully, as a spider may 
be supposed to look upon a stray wasp which has 
got into his web, and which ho longs to sccuro, 
though he fearo the consequences of attempting 
him. 

Julian himself roplied, "1 know not if this se- 
paration be well or ill meant on your pai't, Master 
Bridgenorth ; bub on mine, 1 am only desirous ti> 
share the fate of iny parents ; and therefore 1 will 
give my word of honour to attempt neither rescue 
nor eseapo, on condition you do not separate mo 
from them.” 

"Do not Kay so, Julian,” said his niotlicr; 
"abide with Msistcr Brldgeiiortli — my mind tells 
me he cannot mean so ill by us as his rough con- 
duct would now lead us to infer.” 

" And I,” said Sir Geolfroy, " know, that between 
the doors of my father’s house and the gates of 
hell, there steps not such a villain on the ground ! 
And if I wish my hands ever to be unbound again, 
it is because 1 hoiie for one downright blow at a 
gi'ay head, that has hatched more troason than the 
wliole Long ParKamont.” 

" Away with thee,” said tho zealous oillcer ; " is 
Parliament a word for so foul a mouth as thine I 

— Gentlemen,” he added, turning to Everett and 
Dangcrfleld, " you will bear witness to this.” 

"To liis having reviled the House of Commons 

— by G — d, that I will I” said Dangcrfleld; "1 
will take it on iny damnation.” 

"And verily,” said Everett, "as he spoke of i 
Parliament generally, hath contemned the ! 
House of Lords also,” i 

“ je poor iiisigiiiflcaiit wretches,” said Sir . 
Geoftrey, " whoso very life is a lie — and whose - 
bread is perjury — would you pervert my inno- 
cent words almost as soon a.- they have quitted i 
. my lips ? 1 tell you the country is well weary of [ 
I yo;i ; and should Englishnicii como to their sc'iiscs, 
tlie jail, the pillory, the whipping-post, and the gib- 
bet, will be too good preferment for such base blood- 
suckers. — And now. Master Bridgenorth, you and 
they may do your worst ; for 1 will not open mj^ 
j mouth to utter a single word while I am in tlio 
company of such kndves.” 

" Perhaps, Sir Geofii*cy,” answered Bridgenorth, | 
" you would better have consulted your owu safety 1 
in adopting that resolution a little sooner— die 
tongue is a little member, but it causes much atrife. 

— You, Master Julian, will please to follow me, 

' and without remonstrance or resistance ; for you 

must be awai'c that 1 have the means of compel- 
ling.” 

Julian was, indeed, but too sensible, that he had •, 
no other course but that of submission to superior | 
force ; but ere he left the apartment, he kneeled j 
down to receive his father’s blessing, which the old | 
man bestowed not without a tear in his eye, and in 
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I tho emphatic words, “God bless thee, my boy; 
find keep tlice good and true to Church and King, 
whatever wind shall bring foul weather !” 

His mother was only able to pass her band over 
I his head, and to implore him, in a low tone of voice, 
i not to bo rash or,vi4>lcnt in any attempt to render 
I them a.s$istauce. “ We are innocent,*’ she said, 

I ** my son — we are innocent — and wo are in God’s 
hands. Be the thought our best comfort and pro- 
tection.” 

Bridgenorth now signed to Jiilinn to follow him, 
j which he did, accompanied, or nitlier conducted, by 
^ :he two guards who had first disarmed him. When 
. tliey had passed from the apartment, and were at 
the door of the outward hall, Bridgenorth asked 
Jiili.*in whether ho should consider him as under 
parole ; in which case, ho said, he would dispense 
with all other security but his own promise. 

Peveril, who could not help hoping somewhat 
, from the favourable and unrcsentful manner in 
I which he was treated by one whose life he had 
I BO recently attempted, replied, without hcsitatUiii, 

I that he would give his parole for twenty-four hours, 

' neither to attempt to escape by force nor by ilight. 

' “ It is wifW’ly said,” replied Bridgenorth; “for 

I tliough you might ciiuse bloodshed, be assured that 
your utmost efforts could do no service to your 
parents. — Horses there — horses to the coiirt- 
: yard V* 

I The trampling of ho]*ses was soon hoard ; and , 
I ill obedience to Bndgenorth’s signal, and in com- 
pliance witli his promise, Julian mounted one which 
; was pre.senUHl to him, and prepared to leave the 
; house of his fathers, in which his parents were 
, now prisoners, and to go, he knew not whither, un- 
* der the custody of oue known to he tho ancient 
' enemy of his family. He was rather surprised at 
' observing, that Bridgenorth and he were about to 
travel without any’ other attendants. 

I When tliey were inuuntod, and as they ri>d;i 
slowly tow'ai'ds the outer-gate of tlie court-yard, : 
Bridgenorth said to him, “ J t is not every one who 
would tlius unreservedly commit his safely, by tra- 
velling at night, and unaided, with the hotbriiiiied 
youth who so latidy attomptc'd his life.” 

“Master Bridgenorth,” said Julian, “I might 
tell yon truly, that I knew you not at the time 
when I directed iiw weapon against you ; but [ 
must also arid, tliuf the cause in which I used it, 
might have rendered me, even had I known you, 
a slight respecter of your person. At pi'oseiit, I do 
know you ; and have neither malire against your 
person, nor the liberty of a parent to fight for. Be- 
sides, you have my word ; and when was a Peveril 
known tc break it V* 

j “Ay,” replied his companion, “a Peveril -—a 
I Peveril of tlie Peak ! — a name which has long 
srmnded like a war-trumpet in the land; but which 
has now perhaps sounded its last loud note. Look 
back, young man, on the darksome turrets of your 
father’s house, which uplift themselves as proudly 
. r>ii the brow of the hill, as their owners raised 
themselves above the sons of their people. Think 
upon your father, a captive— >yonrself in some 
sort a fugitive — your light quenched — your glory 
abased — your estate wrecked and impoverished. 
Think that Providence has subjected the destinies 
of the ra.:e i>f Peveril to one, whom, in their aris- 
tocratic pride, ihey held as a |)lebeian upstart. 
Think oi this ; and when you again boast of your 


ancestry, remember, that he who raisetli the lowly 
can also abase the high in heart.” 

Julian did indeed gaze for an instant, with a 
swelling heart, upon the dimly seen turrets of bis 
paternal mansion, on which poured tlie moonlight, 
mixed with long sliadows of the towers and trees. 
But wliile he sadly acknowledged the truth of 
Bridgenorth’s observation, he felt indignant at his 
ill-timed triumph. “If fortune had followed worth,” 
he said, “ the Castle of MartindaTe, and the name 
of Peveril, hail afforded no room for their enemy’s 
vainglorious boast. But those who have stood high 
on Fortune’s wheel, must abide by the consequeuco 
of its revolutions. This much 1 will at least say 
for my father’s house, that it has not stood unht^ 
noured ; nor will it fall — if it is to fall — unla- 
mented. Forbear, tlien, if you are indeed tlie 
Christian you call yourself, to exult in the misfor- 
tunes of others, or to confide in your own prosperity. 
If the light of our house be now quenched, Qod can 
rekindle it in his own good time.” 

Peveril broke oil' in extreme surprise ; for as he 
spake the last words, the bright red beams of the 
family beacon began again to glimmer from its 
uronted watch-tower, checkering the pale moon- 
beam r/itli a ruddier glow. Bridgcnoilh also gazeii 
on this unexpected illumination with surprise, and 
not, as it seemed, without disquietude. “ Young ' 
man,” he resumed, “ it can scarcely bo but that 
Heaven intends to* work great things by your 
hand, so singularly has that augury followed on 
your words.” 

So saying, he put liis hon^ onoc more in motion 
and looking back, from time to time, as if to assure 
him.solf that tho beacon of the Castle was actually 
rekindled, he led the way through tho well-known I 
paths and alleys, to his own house of Moultrossie, | 
followed by Peveril, who although sensible that tlie | 
light might be altogether accidental, could not but 1 
receive as a good omen an event so iutimately con- I 
nected with the traditions and usages of his lamily. | 

They alighted at the hall-door, which was hastily ' 
opened by a female ; and while tho deep tone or ! 
Bridgeiiortli called on the groom to take their 
horses, the well-known voice of his daughter Alice 
was heard to exclaim in thanksgiving to God, whe 
had restored her father in safety. 


CHAPTEli XXIV. 

We meet, as men see phatitoiiis in a lireani, 

Wliieli glide, and sigh, und sign, and move their lips, 
Hut I'liako no suiind ; or, if they utter voice* 

*'ri!» but a low and undistinguisu*d moaning, 

Whicli has nor word nor sense of utter'd sound- 

The Chie/tain. 

We said, at the conclusion of the last chapter, 
that a female form appeared at the door of Monl- 
tr^ie-llall ; and that the well-known accents of 
Alice Bridgenorth were heard to bail the return 
of her father, from what she naturally dreaded as 
a perilous visit to tlie Castle of Martindale. 

^ Julian, who followed his conductor with a throb- 
bing heart into the lighted liall, was therefore pre- 
pared to see her whom he best loved, with her 
arms tlirown around her father. The instant she 
had quitted his paternal embrace, she was aware 
of tho unexpected guest who had returned in hi^ 
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oouiuany. A deep blusli, rapidly succeeded by 
deadly paleness, and again by a uighter suffusion, 
shewed plainly to her lover &at his sudden appea- 
rance was any thing but indifferent to her. He 
bowed profoundly — a courtesy which she returned 
with equal formality, but did not venture to ap- 
proach more nearly, feeling at' once the delicacy 
of his own situation and of hers. 

Major Bridgenurth tamed his cold, fixed, gray, 
melancholy glance, first on the one of them and 
then on the other. “ Some,” he said, gravely, 
; “ would, in my case, have avoided this meeting ; 
I but 1 have confidence in you both, although you 
! arc young, and beset with the snares incidental to 
' your age. There are those within who should not 
know that ye have been acquainted. Wherefore, 
be wise, and be as strangers to each other.” 

I J ulian and Alice exchanged glances as her father 

turned from them, and lifting a lamp which stood 
in the entrance-hall, led the way to the interior 
apartment. There was little of consokation in this 
exchange of looks ; for the sadness of Alice’s glance 
was mingled with fear, and tliat of Julian clouded 
by an anxious sense of doubt. The look also was 
but nifimentary ; for Alice, springing to her fatlic^r, 
took the light out of his band, and, stepping before 
him, acted .os the usher of both into the large o.akcii 
parlour, wlr'ch has been already mentioned as tlie 
npai'tincnt in which Bridgenorth had si)eiit tlie 
liours of dejection which followed the death of his 
I consort and family, ft was now lighted up as for 
i the reception of company ; and live or six per- 
sons sat ill it, in the plain, black, stiff drr'ss, which 
was affected by the formal Puritans of the time, 
ill evidence of tlicir contempt of the manners of the 
luxurious Court of Charles the Second ; among^.t 
whom, excess of extravagance in apparel, like ex- 
' cess of every other kind, was highly tlishionable. 

I Julian at firat glanced his eyes but slightly along 
I tlio range of grave and severe faces which coni- 
' posed this society — men, sincere, perhaps, in their 
j pretensions to a superior purity of conduct ami 
I morals, but in whom that high praise was somewhat 
j eliastened by an affected austerity iii dress and 
I manners, allied to those Pharisees of old, who made 
I broad their phylacteries, and would be seen of man 
I to fast, and to discharge witli rigid punctuality the 
observances of the law. Their dress was almoi-t 
uniformly a black cloak and doublet, cut straight 
and close, and undecoratc<l with lace or embroi- 
dery of any kind, black Flemish breeches and hose, 
square-toed shoes, with largo roses made of st?rge 
ribbon. Tw'o or three had large loose boots of calf- 
leather, and almost every one was begirt with a 
long rapier, which was suspended by leathern 
thongs, to a plain belt of buff, or of black leather. 
One or two, of the elder guests, whose hair had 
been thinned by time, had tlicir heads covered 
with a skullcap of black silk or velvet, which, being 
drawn down betwixt the ears and the skull, and 
permitting no Imir to escape, occasioned the fonner 
to project in tlie ungraceful manner which may 
ho remarked hi old pictures, and which procured 
for the Puritans the term of ^ prickoared lloimd- 
heads,” so unceremoniously applied to them by 
their contemporaries. 

These worthies were ranged against the wall., 
each in his ancient high-backed, long-legged chair ; 
neitlier looking towards, nor apparently discoursing 
with each other ; but plunged in tlicir own reflec- 


tions, or awaiting, 'like an assembly of Qaakers, the 
quickening power of divine inspiration. 

^ Major Bridgeuorth glided along this formal so- 
ciety with noiseless stop, .and a or>mpo8ed severity 
of manner, resembling their own. He paused be- 
fore each in succession, and apparently commu- 
nicated, as he passed, the tninsactions of tlie 
evening, and the circuiustaiioes under which the 
heir of Martindale Castle was now a guest at 
Moultrassie-Hall. Each seemed to stir at his brief 
detail, like a muge of staluos in an enchanted hall, 
starting into something like life, as a talisman is 
applied to them Buceo^sivcly. Mott of them, as 
they heard tlie narrative of their host, cast upon 
Julian a look of curiosity, blended with haughty 
scorn and the coiisuiousness of spiritual superi- 
ority ; though, in one or two instances, the milder 
influences of compassion were sufficiently visible. 
— I’cvoril would have undergone this gauntlet ot 
' eyes with mnro impatience, had not his own been 
! fur the time engaged in following the motions oC 
I Alice, who glided through the a])artmcnt ; and only 
I speaking very briefly, and in wliispera, to one or 
; two of the company who addiTssed her, took her 
, ])laec bchido a treble-liouded old lady, the only 
foiiialc of tlu‘ part}', and addressed herself to her 
ill such earnest conversation, as might dispense 
with licr raising her head, or looking at any uthei'i 
in the company. 

Her father put a question, to wliieli she was 
obliged to return an answer — ‘‘ Where was Mik- 
’ tress Dcbbitcli 

She had gone out,” Alice replied, “ early aftc? 
sunset, to visit some old acqiiaintaiice!!i in the neigli - 
bourliitod, and she was not yet i*eturiicd.” 

^T.njor liridgennrtli made a gesture indicative of 
displeasure ; and, not content with that, expressed 
his determined 1*6801011011 that Dame Deborah 
' should no longer reinuiu a member of his family. 
“ I will have those,” ho said aloud, and without ra- 
garding the presence) of his guests, ‘‘and tliofco 
only, around me, who know to keep within the 
sober and modest bounds of a Clirintiaii family. 
AVIio pretends to more fijeednm, must go out from 
among us, as not being of us.” 

A deep ami emphatic humming noise, wliicli wa5 
at that time tliu mode in which the Puritans sig- 
nified their applause, as well of the doctrines ex- 
pressed by a’ fa vourito divin6 in the pulpit, as of 
those delivered in private society, ratified theappm- 
bution of the assessora, and seemed to secure thij 
dismission of the unfortunate gov»jriianto, who stood 
thus detected of having strayed out of bounds. Even 
Peveril, although he had reaped coiisidera.bIo 
• advantages, in his early aeqiiaiiitaiico with Aliec, 

: from the mercenary and gossijjing disfiositioii of her 
I governess, could not hear of her ilisinissal without 
I approbation, so much was lie desirous, that, in tins 
I hour of difficulty, which might soon approach, Aljce 
might have the benefit of countenauco and advice 
I fi-om one of her own sex, of better iimnnora, and 
i less suspicious pi’obity, than Mistress Debbitch. 

Almost iniinediatoly after this eommunication 
had taken place, a w*rvant in mourning aliewed bis 
tliin, pinched, and wrinkled visage in the api^ 
iHOiit, aniioiiiieiiig, with a voice more like a passing 
bell Uiaii the herald of a biiuqnct, tliat refreshments 
, were provided in an adjoining ai>artinent. Gravely 
I leading the way, with his daughter on one side, and 
I the puritanical female whom we liave dietinguisbed 
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(m the utlior, Ih’iilgeuorlli liimsetf ushered hia fHim- 
l«ny, who followed, with little attention to order or 
ceremony into tlie cating^room, where a substantial 
supper, was provided. 

In diis manner, Peverll, altliough entitled accord- 
ing to ordinary ceremonial^ to some degree of prece- 
«lcnco — a matter at tliat time considered of much 
importance, altliough now little regarded — was 
left among tiie last of those who quitted the parlour ; 
and might indeed have brought up the rear of all, 
had not one of the company who was himself late iu 
the retreat, bowed and resigned to Julian the rank in 
the company whidi had b^u usurped by others. 

This act of politeness naturally induced Julian 
to examine the features of the person who had 
oflered him this civility ; and he started to observe, 
under the piuched velvet cap, and above the short 
band-strings, the countenance of Gaiilessi^, as ho 
called himself — his companion on the preceding 
evening. lie looked again and again, especially 
when all were placed at Uio siipiier hoard, and 
when, consequently, he had frequent opportunities 
of ob^rving this person fixedly, without any breach 
of good manners. ‘At first he wavered in his belief, 
and was much inclined to doubt the reality of his 
recollection ; for the dificrciice of di'csa was such as 
to effect a considerable chango of appearance ; and 
the countenance itself, far from exiiibitiiig any 
thing marked or memorable, w.‘is one of tiioso ordi- 
nary visages which wc sue almost without remark- 
ing them, and which leave our memory so soon as 
the object is withdrawn from our eyes. Ilut the 
impression upon his mind returned, and became 
stronger, until it induced him to watch with peculiar 
attention the manners of the individual who had 
thus attracted his notice. 

During flie time of a very prolonged grace before 
meat, which was delivered by one of the company 
— who, from his Geneva band and sorgo doublet, 
presided, as Julian supposed, over some dissenting 
congregation — lie noticed that this man kept the 
saino demure and severe cast of countenance usually 
affected by the Puritans, and which ratiior carica- 
tured the revei’ence unquestionably due upon such 
occasions. Ills eyes were turned upward, and his 
huge pentl' ^iise hat, with a Irigh crown and broad 
brim, held in both hands before him, rose and fell 
with the cadences of tlie speaker’s voice; thus 
marking time, as it wl>re, to tho periods of the bcnc- 
4liction. Yet wlicu the slight bustle took place which 
attends tho adjusting of chairs, &c., tis men sit dow'ii 
to table, Julian’s eye encountered tliat of the 
stranger; and as their looks met, there glanced 
from those of the latter, an expression of satirical 
humour and scorn, which seemed to intimate in- 
ternal ridicule of tho gravity of his present demea- 
nour. 

Julian again sought to fix liis eye, iii order to 
ascertain that he had not mistaken tlie tendency of 
this transient expression, but the stranger did not 
allow him another opportunity. He might have 
been discovered by Uie tone of his voico ; but the 
individual in question spoke little, and in whispers, | 
%v]iich was indeed the fasluon of the whole com^ 
pony, whose demeanour at table resombied that of 
mourners at a funeral feast. 

^ The entertainment itself was coarse, though plen- 
tiful ; and must, according to Julian’s opinion, be 
distasteful to- one so exquisitely skilled in good 
riicer, and so capable of enjoying, critically and 


scientifically, tlie geniid preparations of hki com- 
panion, Smi^, as Ganlesse had shewn himseJf on I 
the preceding evening. Accordingly, upon close j 
ohservatioD, he remarked that the food which he ; 
took upon his plate, I'emaiued there unconsumed ; 
and that his actual supper consisted only of a crust ; 
of bread, with a glass of wine. i 

The repast was hurried over with tlie haste or I 
tliose, who think it shame, if not sin, to make mere | 
aiiim^ enjoyments the means of cdhsumiug time, or 
of receiving pleasure ; and when men wiped tlieir 
mouths and mustaches, Julian remarked, that the 
object of his curiosity used a handkerchief of the 
finest cambric — an article rather iiicunsisteiit with 
the exterior plainness, not to say coarseness, of his 
appeamiice. He used also several of the mom 
nitnute refinements, then only observed at tables of j 
tlie higher rank ; and Julian thought lie could dis- 
cern, at every turn, something of courtly manners I 
and gestures, under the precise and rustic simplicity 
of the character which he had assumed. * 

But if this wore indeed that same Ganlesse with 
whom Julian had met on the pmeeding evening, 
au<l who liad boasted tlie facility witli which lie 
could assume any character which he pleased to re- 
pmsciit for the time, what could be the purpose of 
his present disguise I He was, if his own woi’ds | 
could be credited, a person of some importance, who 
darted to defy the danger of those officers and inlbr- 
nicra, before wiiom all ranks at that time trembled; 
nor was he likidy, as JuNkn conceived, without some 
strong purpose, to subject himself to such a mas- 
querade as the present, which could not bo other- 
wise tliaii irksome to one whose conversation pro- 
claimed him of light life and free opinions. Was 
his appearance here for good or for evil 1 Did it 
respect his father’s house, or his own person, or the 
family of Bridgenorth I Was tho real character of 
Ganlesse known to the master of tlio house, index- 
ible as he w'as in all which concerned morals as well 
as religion 1 If not, might not the machinations of j 
a brain so subtile, aflect the peace and liappiiiess 
of Alice Bridgenorth I 

These were questions which no ruficction could 
ciiahlo Pcvcril to answer. His eyes glanced from | 
Alice to the stranger ; and new fears, and undefined | 
suspicions, iu which tho safety of that beloved and t 
lovely girl was implicated, mingled with the deep ' 
anxiety which already occupied his mind, on account \ 
of his father, and his father’s house. 

He was in this tumult of mind, when, after a ' 
thanksgiving as long as the grace, tho company \ 
arose from table, and wero instantly summoned to | 
the exercise of family worsiiip. A train of domestics, j 
prave, sad, and melancholy as tlicir superiors, glided j 
iu to assist at this act of devotion, and ranged them- 
selves at t]]e lower end of tlie apartment. Most of 
these men wore armed with long tucks, as the 
straight stabbing swords, much used by Cromwell’s 
soldiery, were thou called, ^veral had large pis- 
tols also; and the corslets or cuirajsses of some were 
heard to clank, as they seated themselves to partake 
in this act of devotion. Tho ministi'y of him whom 
Julmi had supposed a preacher, was not used on 
this occasion. Major Bridgenorth himself read and 
expounded a chapter of Scripture, witli much 
■ » — - 

1 A ficottisli gentleman in hidinff, m It was emphatically 
termed, for some concern In a Jocoblte insurrection or plot, 
was diiouvered among a number of ordinary penon«. by tiie use 
of his toothpic-k. 
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Atreiigth aiid mattliness of expresBion, although so regarded liini, as, gliding to tJieir several places of 
as not to escape the charge of fanaticism. The repose, they Hidiilgcd themselves at parting witli a 
nineteenth chapter of Jeremiah was the portion of look of triumph on one, whom they considei'ed as 
Scripture which ho selected ; in which, under the their captive enemy. 

type of breaking a potter's vessel, the prophet pre- Alice also passed by her lover, her eyes fixed on 
sages tho desolation of the Jews. The lecturer was the ground, and answered his low obeisanoe without 
not naturalljr eloquent ; hot a strong, deep, and raising them. The room was now empty, but for 
sincere conviction of the tmtli of wliat he said, Bridgcnorth and his guest, or prisoner ; for it is 
supplied him with language of energy and fire, as difficult to say in which capacity i'ovcril ought to 
ho drew a paralM between tlie abominations of the regard himself. lie took au old brazen lamp from 
worship of Baal, and the corruptions of the Church tlie tabic, and, leading the way, said, at the same 
of Home --so favourite a topic with the Puritans time, “ £ must be tlie uncourtly chamberlain, who 
of tliat period ; and denounce against the Catho- am to usher you to a place of repose, more rude, 
lies, and those who favoured them, that hissing and perhaps, than you have been accustomed to 
desolation which the prophet directed against tlic occupy.*’ 

city of Jerusalem. His hearers made a yet closer Julian followed him, in silence, up an old- 
application than the lecturer himself suggested; and fashioned winding staircase, within a turret. At 
many a dark proud eye intimated, by a glance on the landing place on the top, was a small apart- 
Julian, that on his father’s house were already, in inent, where an ordinary pallet bed, two chairs, and 
some part, realized those dreadful maledictions. a sm^l stone table, were the only furniture. ** Your 
The lecture finished, Bridgenortli summoned bed,” continued Bridgeiiorth, as if desirous to pro- 
them to unite with him in prayer ; and on a slight long their interview, is not of the softest ; but 
change of arrangements amongst the company, innocence sleeps as sound upon straw as on down.” 
which took place as they were about to kneel down, " Sorrow, Major Bridgenorth, finds little rest on 
Julian found his place next to the single-minded eitlier,” replied Julian. Tell me, for you seem 
and beautiful object of his affection, as she knelt, iu to await some question from me, what is to bo the 
her loveliness, to adore her Creator. A short time fate of niy parents, and why you separate mo from 
was permitted for mental devotion ; during which, them !” 

Pcveril could hear her lialf-brcathed petition for Bridgenorth, for answer, indicated with his finger 
the promised blessings of peace on earth, and good- | tho mark which his countenance still shewed from 
. will towards the children of men. tlie explosion of Julian’s pistol. 

The prayer which ensued was in a different tone. ** That,” replied Julian, is not tlie real cause 
It was poured forth by the same person who had of your proceedings against roe. It cannot be, 
officiated as chaplain at the table ; and was in the tliat you, who have bi^cn a soldier, and are a man, 
tone of a Boanerges, or Son of Thunder — a can be surprised or displeased by my interference 
denouncer of crimes — an invoker of judgments — in the defence of my father. Above all, you cannot, 
.almost a prophet of evil and of destruction. Tho and I must needs say you do^ not, believe that I 
testimonies and the sins of the day were not forgot- would have raised my hand against you pei^nally, 
tell — tlie mysterious murder of Sir Edmondsbury had tliero been a momeut’s time for recognition.” 
Godfrey was insisted upon — and thanks and praise ** 1 may grant all this,” said Bridgenorth ; " but 
were offered, tliat the very night on which they were what tho better are you for iny ^ood opinion, or for 
assembled, had not seen anoSier offering of a Pro- the ease with which I can forgive you tlie injury 
tostant magistrate, to the bloodthirsty fury of the which you aimed at me ! You arc in my custody 
revengeful Catholics. I as a magistrate, accused of abetting the foul, bloody, 

Never bad Julian found it more difficult, during and heathenish plot, for the e^tiiblishment of Popery, 
an act of devotion, to maintain his mind in a frame the murder of tlie King, and the general massacre 
befitting the posture and the occasion ; and when of all true Protestants.” 

he hearo the speaker return thanks for tJie downfall ** And on w'hat grounds, either of fact or sus- 
and devastation of Ills family, he was strongly picion, dare any one accuse n|c of such a crime t” 
tempted to have started upon his feet, and cliarged said Julian. “ I have hardly heard of the plot, save 
him with offering a tribute, stained with falsehood i by tho mouth of common rumour, which, while it 
and calumny, at tho throne of truth itself. He ' speaks of nutliing else, takes^care to s.ay nothing dis- 
rcsisted, however, an impulse which it would liave | tiiictly even on tliat subject. * 
been insanity to have yielded to, and his patience ! “It may be enough for me to tell you,” replied 
was not without its reward ; for when his fair neigh- Bridgenortli, “ and perhaps it is a word too much 
hour arose from her knees, the lengthened and — that you are a discovered intriguer— a spied yy 
prolonged prayer being at last concluded, he ob- — who carries tokens and messages ^twixt uie 
served that her eyes were streaming with tears ; Popish Countess of Derby, and tho Catholic party 
and one glance with which she looked at him in in London. You have not conducted your matters 
that moment, riiewed more of affectionate interest with such discretion, but that this is well known, 
for him in his fallen fortunes and precarious condi- and can be sufficiently proved, lo this cnaj^, 
tion, than he had been able to obtain from her when which you arc well aware you cannot deny , inpn 
liisworldly estate seemed so much tho more exalted men, Everett and Dangerfield, are not unwilnng 
of tlie two. to add, from the recolfecfion of your fiioe, other 

Cheered and fortified with the conviction tliat passages, which will certainly cost you ^^youp life 
one bosom ia the company, and that in which ho when you come before a Pro^tot jury.* 
most eagerly longed to ^ure an interest^ sympa- “ They h'o like villains,” said Poveril, " who hold 
tiuzed with his distress, he felt strong to endure me accessory to any plot either^ i^nst tho King, 
wYiatever was to follow, and dirunk not from the the nation, or tiie state of reli^on ; and for the ^ 
stem BtlU smile with which, one by one, the meeting } Countow, her loyalty has been too long, and too 
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proved, to permit her being implicated in 
euch injurious Bu.s))icions.” 

“ What Bhe has already done,” said Bridgenorth, 
hitt lace darkniing as he spoke, ** against the faiUiful 
champions of pui'e religion, hath siifKciently shewn 
of what she is capable. She liath betaken herself 
to her rock, and sits, as she thinks, in security, like 
the eagle reposing after his bloody banquet. But 
the arrow of the fowler may yet roach her — the 
; shaft is whetted — the bow is bended — and it will 
I be soon seen whether Anialek or Israel shall pre- 
I vail. But for thee, Julian Vcveril — why should 
. I conceal it from thee ?-~my heart yearns for thee 
I as a woman's for her first-born. To thee I wiU 

K 'vo, at die expense of my own reputation — per- 
tps at the risk of pei*sonal suspicion — for who, in 
these days of doubt^ shall be exempted from it — to 
thee, 1 say, I will give means of escape, which else 
wore impossible to thee. The staircase of this tur- 
, ret descends to the gardens — the postern-gate is 
unlatched — on tlie nglit hand lie the. stables, wliere 
you will find your <iwii horse — take it, and make 
for Liverpool — I will give 3’ou credit with a friend 
j under the name of Simon Simonson, one persecuted 
■ by the prelates ; and he will expedite 3'our passage 
' from the kingdom.’* 

i “ Major Bridgcnortli,*’ said Julian, “ 1 will not 
deceive you. Were J to accept jour offer of frec- 
ilom, it would be to attend to a* higher call tlian 
that of mere self-preservation. M^* father is in 
danger — iny mother in sorrow — the voices of 
religion and nature call me to their side. I .am 
their only child — their only hope — 1 will aid them, 
I or perish with lliem T* 

“ Thou art mad,” said Bridgcnortli — aid them 
thou canst uot — perish with them thou well mayst, 
and even accelerate their ruin ; for, in addition 
to the charges with wliieh thy unhappy father is 
loaded, it would be no slight ag^’avation, that while 
ho meditated arming and calling together tlie Catho- 
lics and High Churchmen of Cheshire and Ilerhy- 
shirc, his sou should prove to be the eonfidential 
agent of tlie Countess of Derby, who aided her in 
, making good her stronghold against tlie J'rolestant 
commissioners, and was despatched by her to open 
secret con umication with the Popish interosl in 
London.” 

j ^ You h.ye twice stated me as sueli an agent," 
' said Pcveril, resolved that his silence should not ho. 
construed into an admission of the charge, though 
he folt Hint it was in somo degree well founded — 
“ What rcMou have you for such an allegation f* 

“ IVill it Bufficc for a proof of 1113* intimate ac- 
quaintance W'ith your mystery,” replied Hridgc- 
north, “ if 1 should repeat to you the last words 
I which the Countess used to 3'ou when you left the 
CnsUe of tliat Amalokitish woman f Thus she spoke: 

' ' J am now a forlorn widow,’ slic said, * whom 
sorrow lias made selfish.* ” 

’ Pevcril started, for these wci'o the wry words 
: the Countess had used ; but be instantly re'eovered 
■ himself, and replied, " Be your infonnatioii of what 
i nature it will, 1 deny, and I defy it, so far as it 
I attaches auglit like guilt to me. Tlierc lives not a 
j man more innocent of a disloyal tlioiight, or of a 
j tmitorous purpose. W’hat I say for in3’self, I u-iJI, 
I to the best of my knowli^lge, say and maintain, on 
. ncc'ouut of (he noble Countess, to whom I am in- 
. debted for 

“ Perish, then, in thy obstinacy I” said Bridge- 


north ; and turning hastily from him, he left the 
room, and Julian heard him hasten down the nar- 
row staircase, aa if distrusting his own resolution. 

With a heavy heart, yet witli that confidence in 
an overruling Providence whicli never forsakes a 
good and brave man, Pevcril betook himself to hie 
lowly place of repose. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

TIio coiine of human life is clinngcful still, 

As is the tickle wind and wandering rill ; 

<ir, like the light dance which tlie wild-breese weaves 
Amidst the faded race of fallen leaves ; 

Winch now its hreath bears down, now tosses high. 

Heats to the earth, or wafts to middle sky. 
rtneh. and so varied, tlie precMious play 
Of fate with m.'in. frail tenant of a day! 

j4uofiymouf. 

Wiiiii^T, ovci'come witJi fatigue, and worn out 
by anxiet}', Julian Peveril slumber^ as a prisoner 
ill the house of his hereditary enemy, Fortune w.*is 
preparing his release by one of those sudden frolics 
with which she loves to ronfoimd tlic calculations 
and expectancies of humanity; and as sho fixes on 
strange agents for such purposes, she condescended 
to employ, on tlio piHisent oecnsioii, no Icks a per- 
suiiuge than Misti'ess Deborah Debbitch. 

Instigated, doubtless, by the pristine reminis- 
cences of former times, no sooner had that most 
prudent and considerate dame found herself in the 
vicinity of the sccucs of her earlie/ days, than sho 
licthought herself of a risit to the ancient house* 
keeper of Martindale Castle, Dame Ellesmere by 
inline, who, long retired from active service, residcil 
at the kei'pcr’s lodge, in the w'cst tliicket, with her 
nephew, Jjance Outram, subsisting upon the savings 
of her better days, and ou a small pension alloweil 
by Sir (leofiroy to her age and faithful services. 

Now Dame Ellesmere and Mistress Deborsh had 
not by any means been formerly on so friendly a 
footing, as tliis haste to visit her might be supposed 
to intimate. But years had taught Dcboi'ah to 
furgi't and forgive ; op perhaps she had no special 
objection, under cover of a visit to Dame Ellesmere, 
to take the chance of seeing what changes' time had 
made on her old admirer tiic keeper. Both inhabi- 
tants were in the cottage, when, after having seen 
her master set fo^th on his expedition to the Castle, 
Misti’css Debbitch, dixascd in her very best gown, 
footed it througli gutter, and over stile, and by 
pathway giTcn, to knock at their door, and to lift 
Iho lateh nt the hospitable invitation wliicli bade 
her come in. 

l)ame Ellesmere’s 63*08 were so dim, tliat, even 
with the aid of spectacles, she failed to rccognixc, 
in the portly and mature personage who entered 
their cottage, the tight well-made lass, who, presu- 
ming on her good looks and flippant tongue, liad 
so often provoked lier by iiisnViordination ; and her 
former lover, the redoubted Lance, not being con- 
gous that ale had given rotundity to his own 
figure, which was fomcrly so sliglit and active, and 
that brandy had tmnsferred to his nose the colour 
which had once occupied his cheeks, was unable 
discover that Deborah’s Hreneh cap, composed i»f 
sarecnet and Brussels^ lace, shaded the features 
which had so often jirocured him a rebuke frera 
Dr Duinmerar, for sufforiiig his eyes, during the 
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I nine of prayers^ to wander to tlie moid-serratits* 

; bench. 

I In brief, the blutdiing 'Yisiter was compelled to 
I make heraelf known ; and when known, wiis received 
I by aunt and nephew with tiie moat sinoere cor- 
diality* 

The home-brewed was produced ; and, in lieu of 
more vulgar food, a few sUees of venison presently 
hissed in the Ikying-pan, giving strong room for 
; inference tliat Luice Outram, in his capacity of 
’ keeper, neglected not his own cottage when he 
supplied tlio larder at the Castle. A modest sip 
of the excellent Derbyshire ale, and a taste of 
' the highly-seasoned hash, soon placed Deborah 
entirely at home with her old acquaintance. 

Having put all necessaiy questions, and received 
all suitable answers, respecting the state of tlie 
neighbourhood, and sucli of her own friends as 
continped to reside there, tlie conversation began 
rather to flag, until Debor^ found the art of again 
renewing its interest, by communicating to her 
friends tlie dismal intelligence that they must soon 
look for deadly bad news from the Castle ; for tliat 
licr present master. Major llridgeuorth, had been 
summoned, by some great people from London, to 
assist in taking her old master, Sir Geoflrey ; and 
that all Master Bridgenorth’s servants, and several 
, otlier persons, whom she named friends and adlie- 
renls of the same interest, had assembled a foi*ce to 
suprise the Castle ; and tliat as Sir Geoflrey 'ivas 
now so old, and gouty withal, it could not be ex- 
})cctcd he should make the defence he was wont; 
and tlicn he was known to bo so stout-hearted, 
that it was not to bo supposed that lie would yield 
up without stroke of sword; and then if he was 
killed, as he was like to be, amongst them tliat 
liked never a bone of his body, and now had him 
at their mercy, why, in tliat case, she, Dame De- 
borah, would look upon Lady Peveril as little better 
than a dead woman ; and undoubtedly there would 
be a general mourning through all tliat country, 
wlicrc they had such gi*eat kin ; .inrl silks were 
likely to rise on it, as Master Lutestring, the mercer 
of Chesterfield, was like to feel in his purse bottom. 
But for her part, let mattors w.ag how they would, 
an if Master Julian Peveril was to come to liis own, 
she could give as near a guess as e’er nnoUicr who 
; was likely to bo Lady at Martiudale. 

The text of tliis 100101*6, or, in otlicr words, the 
fact tliat Bridgenorth was gone with a party to 
attack Sir Geoffrey Peveril in his own Castle of 
Martiudale, sounded so stunningly strange in tlie 
ears of tliose old retainers of liis family, tliat they 
bad no power either to attend to Misti'css Debo- 
rah’s inferences, or to interrupt the velocity of 
speech witli^ which slie poured tliem forth. And 
ivhen at length she made a breatliless pause, all that 
poor Dame Ellesmere could reply, was the empha- 
tic question, Bridgenorth brave Peveril of tlie 
Peak 1 — is tlie woman mad I” 

I "Come, come, dame,” said Deborab, "w’oman 

■ me 110 more tlian 1 uroman you, I have not been 
; called Mistress at the head of tlie table for so many 

■ yearsj, to be woman’d hero by you. And for the 
I news, it is as true as tliat you are sitting there in a 
I wliite hood, urho will wear a black one ere long.” 

i " Lance Outram,” saii)^ the old woman, « in,nke 
I out, if thou be ’st a man, and listen about if aught 
btira up at the Castle.” 

" If there should,” said Outram, " I am even too 


long here and he eauglit up his crossbow, and 
one or two arrows, and rushed out of the cottage. 

" Well-a-day !” said Mistress Deborah, " see if 
my news have not frightened away Lance Outram 
too, whom tliey used to say nothing could stark 
But do not take on so, dame; for 1 mire say if the ! 
Castle and the lands pass to my new master, Major J 
Bridgenorth, as it is like tliey wiU for 1 have 
heard that he has powerful debts over the estate | 
— yon shall have my good word with him, and 1 ' 
promise you he is no bad man ; something precise 
about preaching and praying, and about Uie dress 
whidi one sliould wear, which, I must own, be- 
seems not a gentleman, as, to be sure, every woman ; 
knows best wliat becomes her. But for you, dame, ! 
that wear a prayer-book at your girdle, with your ' 
housewifc-case, and never chan^ the fashion of ; 
your wliite liood, 1 dare say he will not grudge you 
the little matter you need, and are not able to win.” • 

" Out, sordid jade !” exdairacd Dame Ellesmere, I 
her very flesh quivering betwix^ apprehension and | 
anger, " and hold your peace this mstaiit, or I will i 
find tliose tliut shall flay the very hide from tliee • 
with dog-whips. Hast Uiou eat tliy noble master’s 
bread, not only to betray his trust, and fly from his 
service, but wouldst thou come here, like an ill- 
omened bird as thou art, to triumph over his down 
fall I” 

^'‘Nay, dame,” Said Deborah, over whom tlie \ 
violence of the old woman had obtained a certain ' 
pi*cdoiuiiiaiico ; " it is not I that say it — only the ' 
warrant of the Parliament folks.” , 

" 1 thought we had done with tlieir warrauts ever 
since the blessed twcnty-iiiiitli of May,” said the . 
old housekeeper of Martindalo Castle ; " biit tliis | 
I tell thee, sweetlieart, that I have seen such war- 
rants ci*ammed, at tlie sword’s point, down the 
liiroats of tlicin tliat brought them ; and so Blnnll 
this be, if there is one true man left to drink of the 
Dove.” • 

As she spoko, Lance OutiTim re-entered the cot- 
tage. “ Naiint,” he s.iid in dismay, " I doubt it is 
t.i*ue w'hat she says. The beacon tower is as black 
as my belt. No Pole-star of povcril. What does 
tliat betoken I’’ . ^ 

“Death, ruin, and cajflivily,’^* oxclnimcd old 
Ellesmere. " ^lako for the Castle, ^thou knave. 
I’livust iu thy great body. Strike fop^e ho^ 
tliat bi*cd thee aud fed thee; and if thou ar^i^uried 
under tlie ruins, thou dicst a niau's death.” 

" Nay, naiint, I shall not bo slack,” aiisw<w.d 
Outran!. " But 1101*6 come folks tliat 1 wai’rant can 
tell us more on ’t.” 

One or two of the female servants, who had 
lied fi'om the Castle during the alaim, now rushed 
in with various reports of the case ; but all agree- 
ing that a body of armed men were in possession 
of the Castle, and that Major Bridgenorth ha<l < 
taken young Master Julian prisoner, .iiid convoyed^;: 
him down to Moultra.ssie-liall, wilJi his feet tied^^, 
under tlie belly of tlie nag — a slianiclul sight 
be seen — and lie so well bom .and so handsome. If 

Jiaiicc Bcratohcd Jiis bead ; and though feeliu:^' 
the duty incumbent upon him as a faithful servant 
which was indeed specially dinned into him by tl| 
cries and exclamations of his aunt, he seemed i 'j 
a little diibioiH how t> conduct himself. « J woi. 
to God, naunt,” ho s.aicl at last, " that old Whitai 
were .alive now, with his long stories about Mf 
stoii-moor and Edge-bill, that made us all yofti 
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I tniP jaws off their hin^, in spite of broiled rashers 
I and double-bcer ! When a man is missed, he is 
! moaned, as they say; and I w'ould rather than a 
; broad piece ho had been here to have sorted this 
1 matter, for it is clean out of my way as a woods- 
; man, that have no skill of war. But dang it, if 
old Sir Geoffrey go to the wall without a knock for 
I it!— Here yon, Nell” — (speaking to one of tiie 
: fugitive maidens from the Castle)—" but, no— vou 
have not the heart of a cat, and are afraid of your 
. own shadow by moonlight — But, Cis, you are a 
stout-hearted wench, and know a buck from a bul- 
; iinch. Hark thee, Cis, as you would wish to be 
' manned, get up to the Castle again, and get tlieo 
in — tliou best knowest Avhero — for thou hast oft 
gotten out of postern to a dance, or junketing, to 
rny^knowledge— Get thee back to the Castle, as 
ye hope to be married — See my lady — they can- 
. not hinder thee of that — my lady has a head worth 
twenty of ours — If I am to gather fttree, liglft up 
I the beacon fop a signal ; and spare not a tar barrel 
I on t Thou mayat do it safe enough. I warrant 

1 the Roundheads busy with drink and plunder. 

hark thee, say to my lady 1 am gone down to 
the miners* houses at Bonad venture. The rogues 
wei-e mutinying for their wages but yesterdav: 
they will be all ready for good o- bad. Let her 
send orders down to me ; or do yt a come vourself, 
your legs are long enough.” 

" Whether they are or not, M; step Lance, (and 
you know nothing of tlie raatt»-r,) they shall do 
, your errand to-night, for love of the old Knight 
i and his lady.” 

I So Cisly Sellok, a kind of Derbvshire Camilla, 
who had won the smock at the foot-rsiec at Asli- 
bnume, sprung forward towards tlic Castle, with a 
speed which few could have equalled. 

"Wiere goes a mettled wench, • 
i "andnow, naunt,givemetheold^,y Lance; 

I is above the bed-licad — and - oroadsword — it 

4 shall do well enough.** wood-kiiitc; and I 

I "And wlmt is to beca^/? 

Unfortunate Mistress Dj^^me of me V* bleated tlie 
" You must rcm a-^flT ePorah Debbitch. 

Deb; and, for old,£miicre with my aunt, Mistress 
rare no harm j^^Kcquaiiitanco* sake, she will take 
attempt to jgjjlISfalla yon ; but take heed how you 
So i ^^^ feeak bounds.’* j 

task^ju^mg, and pondering iu his own mind the I 
stT^^iich he had undertaken, the hardy forester • 
^'^de down the moonlight giiidc, scarcely hearing \ 

. iie blessings and cautions which Dame Ellesmere i 
kept showering after him. His thouglits were not { 
altogether warlike. " What a tight ankle the jade 
hath ! — she trips it like a doe in summer over the 
dew. Well, but here are Uio huts — Jjct us to this 
gear. — Are ye all asleep, ye dammers, sinkers, 
land drift-drivers I turn out, ye subterranean bad- 
jgers. Hero is your master. Sir Geoffrey, dead, 

! lor aught you know or care. Do not you see the 
i beacon is unlit, and you sit there like so many 
i asses!” 

, " Why,’* answered cue of the miners, who now 
^ 'cgan to come out ef tlieir huts, 

I i ** An lie be dead. 

I ) He will eat no more bread.** 

[ J" And yon are like to eat none neither,” said 
j ”nce; "for the works will be presently stopped, 
all of you tamed off.” 

I Well, and what of it. Master Lance ! As good 


play for nought as work for nought. Here is four 
weeks we have scarce seen the colour of Sir 
I Geoffrey’s coin ; and you ask us to care whether 
he be dead or in life 1 For you, tliat goes about, 
trotting upon your horse, and doing for work what 
all men do for pleasure, it may bo well enough ; 
but it is anoUier matter to be leaving God’s light, 
and burrowing all day and night in dai'kncas, liko 


Uie Barmoot Court.** 

" Hark ye, f^ffer,” said Lauce, “ and take notice, ' 
my mates, all of you,” for a considerable number of ! 
there rude and subterranean people had now assem- . 
bM to hear tlie discussion —" Hhs Sir Geoffrey, ! 
think you, ever put a penny in his pouch out of ! 
this same lionadveuture mine ?” ! 

ri ” I think he has,” answerpd old I 

Ditchley, the party who maintained the contro- I 
versy. ! 

“ Answer on your conscience, tliougli it be but a ' 
leaden one. Do not you know that he hath lost a ' 
good penny ?” 

« ^ said Gaffer Ditclilcv. I 

Wliat then 1 — lose to-day, win to-morrow — tlie 
miner must eat in the meantime.” j 

"True ; but what will you eat when Master ' 
Bridgenorth gets the land, tliat will not hear of a i 
mine being wrought on his own ground ! Will ho 
work on at dead loss, think ye t” demanded trusty i 
Liineo, j 

"Bridgeuortlil— he of Moulfrassic-Hall, tliat ' 
stopped the gicat Felicity Work, on which his fatlier ' 
laid out, some say, ten thousand pounds, and never \ 
got ill a penny I Why, what has he to do witli Sir ! 
Dooflrey s property down hero at Bonadventnre ? ’ 

U was" neveT ’ ' 

" Nay, what do 1 huOVi' ? ^answered Lance, who ' 
saw the impression he had made. and debt J 

will give him half Derbyshire, 1 think, -UdIobs yon ' 
Btauil by old Sir Geoffrey.” 

" But if Sir Geoffrey be dead,” said Ditchlcy, : 
cautiously, " what good will our standing by do to • 
liim !” j 

" 1 did not say lie was dead, but only as bad as • 
dead ; in the liands of the Roundheads — a prisoner ; 
up yonder, at his own castle,” said Lance ; " and j 
will have his head cut off, like the good Earl of Der- j 
by’s, at Bolton-le-Moors.” | 

"Nay, tlien, comrades,” smd Gaffer Ditchleyj : 

" au it be as Master Lance says, I tliink wo should I 
bear a hand for stout old Sir Geoffrey, against a ; 
low-bom mean-spirited fellow liko Bridgenorth, 
who shut up a i&aft had cost iliousands, without 
getting a penny profit on’t. So hurra for Sir 
Geoffrey, and down with the Rump 1 But hold ye , 
a blink — hold” — (and the waving of his band i 
stopped the commencing cheer) — " Hark ye, Mas- ; 
ter Lance, it must be a& over, for the beacon is as i 
black as night ; and you know yourself that marks 
the Lord’s death.” 

" It will kindle again in an instar V* said Lance; 
internally adding, " 1 pray to God it may ! — It 
will kindle in an instant — lack of fuel, and the con« 
fusion of tlie family.” 

" Ay, liko enow, liko enow,” said Ditchley ; " but 
1 winiia budge till 1 see it blaring.** 

" Why tlien, tliere a-goes i” said Lance. ** Thank 
tlicc, Cis — tliank thee, my good wench.®— Believe 
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your own eyes, my lads, If you wiH not believe 
me ; and now hum for Peveril of the Peak — the 
King and Ilia friends — and down with Rumpa and 
Roundheads !" 

The sudden rekindling of the beacon h.ad all the 
effect which Lance coidd have desii-cd upon the 
minds of his rude and ignorant hearers, who, in 
their superstitious humour, had strongly associated 
the Polar^star of Peveril with the fortunes of the 
family. Once moved, according to the national 
character of thoir countryineiu they soon became 
ontlmsiastic ; and Lance found himself at tlie head 
of iliirty stout fellows and upwards, ai'ined with 
their pick-axes, and ready to execute whatever task 
iie should impose on Uiem. 

Trusting to enter tlie CasUo by tlio poHtcni, which 
had served to accommodate himself and other do- 
mestics upon an emergency, his only anxiety was 
to keep his mai*ch silent ; and he earnestly recom- 
mended to his followers to reserve their shouts for 
the moment of the attack. They had not advanced 
far on their road to the Castle, when Cisly Sellok 
met them, so breathless witli haste, that the poor 
girl was obliged to throw herself into Master Lancu’s 
arms. 

Stand up, my mettled wench,” said he, gi\ ing 
her a sly kiss at the same time, and let us know 
what is going on up at the Castle.” 

“ My lady bids you, Jis you would serve God ainl 
your master, not to como up to tlie Cahlle, which 
can but make bloodshed ; for she says Sir (j('olirf;y 
is lawfully in hand, and that he must bide the issue; 
and tliat he is innocent of what he is charged with, 
and is going up to spe.'ik for himself before King 
and Council, and she goes up witli him. And be- 
sides, they have found out tlie postern, the Round- 
head rogues ; for two of them saw me when 1 went 
out of door, and chased me ; but J shewed tliem a 
fair pair of heels.” 

** As ever dashed dew from the cow^ilip,” said 
Lance. “ But what the foul heud is to be done 1 
for if they have secured tho postern, I know not 
how the dickens we can get in.” 

" All is fastened with bolt and staple, and giuu-dcd 
with gun and pistol, at tho Castle,” quoth Cisly ; 

and BO sharp are they, that they nigh caught mo 
coming widi ray lady’s message, as 1 told you. But 
my lady says, if you could deliver her son, Master 
Julian, from Bridgenortli, that she would hold it 
good service.” 

What I” said Lance, “ is youug master at the 
Castle I I taught him to shoot his first shaft. But 
how to get in 1” 

^ He was at Uie Castle in the midst of tho rulllc, 
))ut old Bridgenorth has carried him down prisoner 
to tho Hall,” answered Cisly. “ There was never 
faith nor courtesy in an old Puritan w ho never had 
pipe and tabor in his house since it was built.” 

" Or who stopped a promising mine,” said Biteh- 
ley, “ to save a few thousand pounds, when he might 
have made himself as rich as tlie Lord of Chats- 
worth, and fed a hundred good fellows all tho 
' whilst.” 

1 “ Why, then,” said Lance, “ since you are all of 

I a mind, we will go draw the cover for the old bad- 
ger ; and I promise you that the Hall is not like 
one of your real houses of ^ality, where tlie walls 
aro as thick as whinstone-dikes, but fooli^ brick- 
work, that your pick^axes will work through as if 
it were cheese, llussa once more for Peveril of 
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tho Peak ! down with Bridgenorth, and all upstr^ri ’ 
cuckoldy Roundheads 1” I 

Having indulged the throats of his followers with ! 
one buxom huzza, Lance commanded them to cease i 
their clamours, and proceeded to conduct them, by i 
such paths as seemed the least likely to be watclied, • 
to the court-yard of MouUrassie-llalL On tlie road ' 
they were joined by scvcnil stout yeomen farmers, | 
citlicr followers of the Peveril family, or friends to \ 
tlie High Chui'ch and Cavalier party ; most of whom, j 
alarmed by the news ^hich began to fly fast tlirough | 
the neighbourhood, were anned wim sword and • 
pistol. I 

Lance Oiitrani halted his party, at the distance, i 
as he himself described it, of a flight-sliot from tho ' 
house, and advanced alone, and in silence, to recon- 
noitre ; and having previously commanded Dltchlcy | 
and his subtcrraHcuii allies to como to his assist- | 
mice whenever he should whistle, he crept cautiously 
forward, and soon found that those whom he came 
to surprise, true to the discipline which had gained 
their partv. such decided superiority during the 
Civil War,nad posted a sentinel, who paced through 
tlie cou^iyai’d, piously chanting a psalm-tunc, whilo 
his arniB,V‘i*ossetl on his bosom, supported a gun of 
formidable length. 

Nuvi| a ti'iie soklier,” said Lance Outram to | 
himself, would put a stop to thy snivelling ditty, 
))y making a broad anniw quiver in your heart, 
and no gh^at alarm given. But, dang it, 1 havo | 
not the right spirit for a soldier— • 1 cannot flght | 
a man till my blood ’s up ; and for shooting him | 
from behind a wall, it is cruelly like to stalking a I 
deor. I ’ll e’en face him, aud try what to make 
of him,” 

W^ith this doughty I'csoluiion, and taking no , 
farther caro to conceal himself, he entered the 
court yard boldly, and w^as making forward to tho 
front door of the hall, as a matter of course. But , 
the old Cromwellian, who was on guard, had not so 
learned his duty. “ Who goes thcTO ? — Stand, ' 
friend — stand ; or, verily, 1 will shoot thee to • 
death !” were challenges which foUowed each other ' 
quick, the last being enforced by tlm levelling and ' 
presenting tiic said long-barroUed ghu.witl^hich 
he was armed. 

“ Why, what a mun’ain !” answ’fjrtd Lance. Is 
it your fabhioii to go a-shootiiig at this time o’ night 1 i 
Why, this is but a time for bat-fowling.” 

“ Nay, but hark tlicc, friend,” Kiid the expe- 
rienced sentinel, “ I am none of those who do tliis 
w'ork negligently. Thou caiist not snare me with 
thy crafty speech, tliougli Uiou wouldst iiiako it to 
sound simple ill mine ear. Of a verity 1 will shoot, . 
unless thou tell thy name and business.” 

“ Name !” said Lance ; “ why, what J iliekons | 
should it be but Rubin Rciiiid — hoiicsfi 'lobiii of . 
Redham; aud for business, an you nuis^ii^.-^ , 
know, I come on a message froni somc,.?“' -icnt | 
man, up yonder at the Castle, with letters lor wor- j 
shipful Master Bridgenorth of Moultrassie-Hall ; : 
aud this be the place, as I think ; though why y© bo : 
marching up and down at his door, like tlie sign ol 
tlie Red Man, with your old firelock there, 1 can- ; 
not so well guess.” 

Give mo the letters, my friend,” said the sen- 
tinel, to whom this expl.'inatioii seemed very natural 
and probable, <<and 1 will cause them forthwitli to 
bo delivered into his worship’s own band.” 

Rummaging in his pockets, as if to puU out the 
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IcttcrR Tvliicli never existed, Mjister Lance ap- " Are you mad t*' said Bnd^north ; '*ordeyou 
preached within the seiitiners piece, and, before he think me poor enough in spirit to give up the ad« 
was aware, suddenly seized him by tho collar, whis- vantages I now possess over the family of Peveril, 

tied shari> and slirill, and exerting his skill as a for tho awe of a jiiiarcGl of boors, whom the first 

wrestler, for which he liad been distinguished in discharge will scatter like chaff l^fore the wliirl- 
hid youth, he stretched his antagonist on his back wind i'* 

^ the musket fur which tliey struggled going off in " Nay,” answered the speaker, who was the same 

the fall. ^ individual that had struck Julian by Ills resemblance 

I The miners rushed into the court-yanl at Lancc**s ; t«> the man who called himself Gaiilcsse, " I love a 
j signal ; and, hopeless any long» of prosecuting his dire revenge, but wo shall buy* it somewhat too 
! design in silence, L^ce conimnded two of them dear if these rascals ^t the house on fire, as they 
I to secui'c the prisoner, and tlie ixist to chcor loudly, are like to do, while you are parleying from the 
i ond attack the door of the house, liibtaiiily the Avindow. Tlicy have thrown torches or fire-brands j 

' court-yard of the' mansion rang with tho cry of into tlie hall; and it is all our friends can do to ; 

Peveril of the Peak for ever !” witli all the abuse keep tho flame from catcliing the wainscoting, | 
which the Royalists had invented to oast ii])on the which is old and dry.” j 

Roundheads, during so many years of contention ; ‘‘ Now, may Heaven jifdge thee for thy lightness 

and at tho same time, while some assailed the door of spirit,” answered Bridgenortli ; ‘‘one would think 
with their mining implements, others directed their miscliief was so properly tliy element, tliat to thee 
attack against the angle, where a kind of porch it was indifferent whether friend or foe was the 
joined to the main front of tho building pand them, sufferer.” 

in some degree protected by the projection of the So saying, he ran hastily down stairs towards 
wall, and of a balcony which ovcrhung^io porch, tlie hall, into which, through broken casements, 
wrought in more security, as well as wi|ti more and betwixt the iron bars, which prevented human 
effect, than the others ; for the doors being of oak, entrance, tli6 assailants had tlirust lighted straw, 
tliickly studded with nails, offered a moi*o effectual sufficient to excite much smoke and some fire, and i 
resistance to violence than the brick-w‘ork8t - to throw the defenders of the house into great con- ; 

The noise of this hubbub on tlio outside, soon fusion ; insomuch, that of several shpts fired hastily ' 
excited wild alarm and tumult within^ Lights flew from tlie windows, little or no damage followed to 
from window to window, and voices wrae heard the besiegers, who, getting warm in tiie onset, an- 
demanding the cause of the attack ; to which tlie swemd tlie hdktile cliargel witli loud shouts of 
party cries of those who were in the^ court-yard “ Peveril for ever !” and had already made a prac- 
affordod a sufficient, or at least the only answer, ticable breach tlirongh the brick ’wall of tiio tene- 
which was vouchsafed. At length the window of a meiit, tlirough which Lance, Ditchley, and several 
projecting staircase opened, and the voice of Bridge- of tho most adventurous among their followers, 
north himself demanded authoritatively wdiat the made their way into the hall, 
tuinnlt meant, and commanded the rio^rs to 'desist, The complete capture of tlie house remained, 
upon their own proper and immediate' peril. however, as far off as ever. The defenders mixed 

“Wo want our young master, you canting old with much coolness and skill, tliat solemn and deep 
thief,” was the reply ; “ and if we liavo him not spirit of enthusiasm which sets life at less than 
instantly, the topmost stone of your house sliall lie nothing, in comparison to real or supposed duty, 
as low as the foundation.” From tlie half-opened doors which led into the ha.Hj 

« We will try that presently,” said liridgonorth ; they maintained a fire which began to grow fatal. 

“ for if there is another blow struck against the One miner was sliot dead ; three or four were 
walls of 'iy peaceful house, 1 w'ill fire my carabine wounded ; and Lance scarce knew whether ho diould 
among you, and your blood be upon your own head, draw his forces from the house, and leave it a prey 
1 have a score of friends, well armed with musket to the flames, or, making a desperate attack on the 
and pistol, to defend my house ; and wc have both posts occupied by the defenders, try to obtain un- 
the means and heart, with Heaven's assistance, to molested possession of the place. At this moment 
repay any violence you can offer.” his course of conduct was determined by an nnex- 

“ Master Bridgenortli,” replied Lance, who, pected occurrence, of which it is necessary to trace 
though a soldier, was sportsman though to compre- the cause. 

head the advantage which tliose under cover, and Julian Peveril had been, like other inhabitants 
usiog fire-arms, must necessarily liave over his of Moultrassie-Hall on that momentous night, 
party, exposed to tiicir aim, iu a great measure, awakeued by the report of the sentiners musket, 
and without means of answering their fire, — “Mas- followed by tlie shouts of his fatlieris vassals and 
ter Bridgenorth, let us crave parley with you, and followers ; of which he collected enough to guess 
fair conStions. We desire to do you no evil, but that Bridgenorth’s house was attacked with a view 
will hare back ouf young master ; it is enough that to his liberation. Very doubtful of the issue of 
you have got our old one and his lady. It is foul such an attempt, dizzy with the slumber from whicli 
chasing to kill har^ hind, and fawn ; and w'o will he had been so suddenly awakened, and confounded 
give you some light on the subject iu an instant.” with tlie rapid succession of events to which he had 
This speech was followed by a great crash amongst been lately a witness, he speedily put on a part of 
the lower windows of the house, according to a new his clothes, and hastened to tlie win£>w of his apart- 
species of attack whicli had been suggested by some ment. From this he could see nothing to raieve 
of the assailants, his anxiety, for it looked towards a quarter difilweDt 

“ I would take the honest fellow's word, and let from diat on which tho attack was made. He at- 
young Pevei'U go,” said one of the garrison, who, tempted his door ; it was locked on the outside; 
carelessly yawning, approached on tiie inside the and his perplexity and anxiety became extreme, 
post at which Bridgen<Nrfh had stationed himself. when suddenly the lock was turned, and In an un- 
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diviss^ hastily assumed in tlie moment of alarm, her | 
hair streaming on her slioulders, her eyes gleaming | 
betwixt fear and resolution, Alice Bridgeuorth 
ruslied into his apartment, and seized his hand witli 
the fervent exclamation, ** Julian, save my father V* 
The light which she bore in her hand served to 
shew those features which could rarely have been j 
viewed by any one without emotion, but which bore j 
ail expression irresiglible to a lover. I 

Alice,” he said, " what means this ? Wluit is ; 
the danger ! Whero is your fatUbr I 

Do not stay to question,” she auswci*ed ; “ but 
i if you would save him, follow me !” 

! At the same time she led the way, with great 
' speed, half w'ay down the turret staircase which ! 
I led to his room, thciice turning through a side ' 
! door, along a long gallery, to a larger and wider 
\ stair, at tlie bottom of which stood her father, siir- , 
rounded by four or fivo of his friends, scarce dis- i 


“ Why,” answered Lance, ^ I am well ont on It, 
Pilaster Julian ; for it is matter beyond my mastery. 
All that 1 stand to is, that I will see yon safe out 
of this same Moultrassie-Hall ; for our old Naunt 
Ellesmere will else give me but cold comfort whoa 
1 como home. Truth is, I began nhwiltingly ; bat 
when I saw the poor fellow Joe shot beside tniOf 
why, 1 thought wc should have some amendsL Bat 
1 put it all in your Honour’s bauds.” 

During tliis colluqu^ botli parties had been ami- 
cably « employed iu cxtiuguisliing the Are, which 
might otherwise have been fatal to all. It required 
a general effort to get it under ; and both wtiea 
agreed on tlie necessary labour, <with as much ona- 
niinity, as if the water they brought in leathern 
buckets from the well to tlirow upon the Ate, had 
had some eflect in slaking their mutual hostility. 


, cernible through the smoke of the fire which began 
to take hold in tlie hall, as well as that which 
arose from tlie repeated discharge of their own 
fire-arms. 

Julian saw tliore was not a moment to be lost, 
if he meant to be a successful mediator. lie rushed 
through Bridgcnortli’s party ere they wore aware 
of his approach, and tlirowiiig liiinself amongst tlie 
assailants who occupied the hall in considerable ninn- 
bers, he assui*ed them of his pemiiial safety, and 
■ conjured them to depart 

I Not without a few more slices at the Hump, 

I master,” answered Lance. “ X am principally glad 
to see you safe and well ; but here is Joe Uimegap 
sliot .*ia dead as a buck in season, and more of us 
are hurt; and we’ll have revenge,, aiid roast the 
I’mitans like apples for lambswool !” 

Then you shall roast me along witli them,” said 
Julian ; “for I vow to God, 1 will not leave tlie 
hall, being bound by parole of honour to abide with 
Major Bndgenorth till lawfully dismissed.” 

“Now out on you, an you were ten times a 
I’evcril I” said Ditcliley ; “ to' give so many honest 
fellows loss and labour on your behalf, and to shew 
them no kinder countenance. — I say, beat up the 
fire, and burn all together 1 ” 

“ Nay, nay ; but peace, my masters, and hearken 
to reason,” said Julian ; “ we are all here in evil 
condition, and you will only make it worse by con- 
tention. Do you help to put out this same fire, 
A’hich will else cost us all dear. Keep yourselves 
under arms. Let Master Bndgenorth and me settle 
some grounds of accommodation, and I trust all 
will be favourably made up on both sides ; and if 
I not, you shall have my consent and countenance to 
fight it out ; and come on it what will, I will never 
forj^ this night’s good service.” 

He then drew Ditcliley and Lance 01111*010 aside, 
while the rest stood suspended at his appearance 
and words, and expressing tlie utmost Uianks and 
gratitude for what they had already doue, urged 
. them, as &e great^t favour which they could do 
towards him and his father’s house, to pennit Inin 
to negotiate the terms of his emancipation from 
tliraldom ; at the same time, forcing on Ditcliley 
five or six gold pieces, that the brave lads of Bon- 
adventure might drink his health ; whilst to Lance 
he expressed the warmest sense of his active kind- 
ness, but protested he could only consider it as good 
service to his house, if he was allowed to manage 
fhe matter after his own fashion. 


1 CHAPTER XXVI. | 

1 V 'I 

K ty >- tliou best of peacemakers, 

ns surest prompter of inventiuu | 

Help US to composition I I 

Anonjfmotu, : 

WiiTLE 'the fire continued, the two parties la- ; 
! bourod in active union, like the jarring factions of , 
the Jews dtiriiig the siege of Jerusalem, when com- 
! periled to unite in resisting an assault of the besiegers. 

. But when the last bucket of water had kissed on the 
f(;w embers that continued to glimmer — when the I 
sense of mutual hostility, hitherto suspended by a 
feeliug of common danger, was in its turn rekindled 
— tlio parties, mingled as they had hitlierto been 
iu one common exertion, drew off from each other, 
and began to arrange tlicmselves at opposite sides 
of tlie hall; and handle their wc.apoiis, as if for a 
renewal of the fight. 

Bridgenorth intemipted any farther progress of 
this menaced hostility. “ Julian Pcveril,” he said, 

“ thou art free to walk tliiue own patii, since thou 
wilt not walk with me that rmul vrhich is more 
safe, as well as more honourable. But if you de 
' by my counsel, you will get soon beyond tlie British ! 
seas.” ' . 

“ Ralph Bridgenorth,” .said one of liis friends, | 
. “this is blit evil and feeble conduct on thind own j 
' part. Wilt thou w ithhold thy hand from tlie battle, 
to defend, from these sons of Belial, tlie captive of 
thy bow and of thy spear I Surely we are enow 
. to deal witli them in the security of our good old 
, cause ; nor should we part with this spawn of tlio 
' old serpent, until wre essay whcthia* the Lord will 
I not give us victory tiicreiii.” 

I A hum of stern assent followed ; and him not 
, Oanlcsso now interfered, the combat would pro- 
bably have been renewed. He took tlio ailvocate 
' for war apart into one of the window recesses, and 
; apparently satisfied his obiections; for as ^ 
i turned to Iiis companions, he said to them, Our 
fnend hath so w’ell argued this matter, that, verm* , 
since he is of tlie same mind with the worthy 
Major Bridgt*nortli, I think the youth may be set 

at liberty.” . ir j 1 

As no farther objection was offered, it only re- 
mained with Julian to tliank and reward tiioae who 
had been active in liis assistance. Having first ob- 
' tained from Bridgenortii a promise of indemnitjr to 
I tiicm for tlie riot they liad committed, a few kind 
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words conveyod Iiia sense of tlieir scrvici's ; auJ 
some broad pieces, tlirust into tlie hand of l^nce 
Outrain, funiished the means for affording them a 
holiday. They would have romoined to protect 
iiirn, but, fearful of farther disoi'der, and relying 
entirely on tlie good faith of Major Bridgenorth, he 
! dismissed them all excepting Lance, whom he de- 
i tainod to attend upon him for a few minutes, till ho 
! should depart from Moultrnssie. But ere leaving | 
; the Hall, he could not repress his desire to speak | 

• with Bridgenortli in secret; and advancing towards 
^ him, he expressed such a desire. 

Tacitly granting what was asked of him, Brldgc- 
nortli led the way to a small summer saloon adjoining 
I to the Hall, where, with his usual gravity and indif- 
■ fercnce of manner, he seemed to .await in silence 
! what Pevoril had to coiumuuieate. 
i Julian found it difficult, where so little opening 
' was afforded him, to find a tone in which to open 
; the subjects ho had at heart, that should he at once 
'■ dignified and conciliating. “ Afajor Bridgenorth,” 
he said at length, " you have been a 'Ibii, and :m 
! aflcctioiiate ono — You may conceive m^. present 
i anxiety — My father 1 — Wiiat has been designed 

• for him r* 

“ WJiat the laiv will,” answerod BiTjJgenortli. 

Had he walked by the counsels which 1 procurod 
I to be given to him, he might liavc dwelt safely in 
; the house of his ancestor. His fate is new bciyond 
my control — far beyond yours. It must be with 
him as his country shall decide.” 

I “ And ray mother !” said rcveril. 

: “ Will consult, as she has ever d«/nc, her own 


sudden thought is often a wise, almost always an 
honest one. With whom did you supuoso I meant 
to intrust my child, that the idea called forth so 
anxious an expression 1” 

"Again I should ask your forgiveness,'* said i 
Julian, " for meddling where I have little right to | 
interfere. But I saw a face here tliat is known to j 
me — the person calls himself Gsudesse — Is it witli ' 
him that you mean to intrust your daughter V* ! 

" Even to the person who colls himself Ganlcssc," i 
said Bridgenortli, udthoiit expressing citlier angor ! 
or surprise. j 

" And do you know to whom you commit a ! 
charge so precious to all who know her, and 
dear to yourself 1” said Julian. , 

" Do you k'liow, who ask me the question T* an- ' 
swered Bridgenortli. j 

“ I own 1 do not,” answerod Julian; " but T have ■ 
seen him in a character so different from wbat he j 
now wears, that £ feel it my duty to ivam you, how j 
you intrust the cluurgc of your child to one who can i 
alternately play the profligate or the hypocrite, lus , 
it suits his own interest or humour.” I 

BridgenoKth smiled contemptuously. I niiglit ! 
bo angry,” be said, "with the officious zeal which | 
I supposes that its green conceptiniis can instruct my 
gi‘:iy hairs ; but, good Julian, I do but only ask 
from 3’mi tho liberal construction, that I, wiio Ii:t\e 
bad much converse with mankind, kutuv with whom 
I trust what is dearest to me. lie of whom thou 
speakest, hath ono visage to his friends, though ho 
may have others to the world, living amongst tlioao 
Ixdbre whom honest - features should bo concealed 


I duty ; and create her ow-n happiness by doing so.” 

repli^ Bridgenorth. "Believe, my designs to- 
i wai’ds your faniil}' are better than they may seem 
! through the mist winch adversity lias spread 
; around your house. I may triumph as a man; 
' but as a man 1 niubt also remember, in niy hour, 
! tliat mine enemies have bad theirs. — Have you 
aught else to say 1” he added, after a momentary 
])ausc. " You have rejected once, yea, and again, 
tho hand J stretched out to you. Mctliiiiks litilc 
more remains between us.” 

These ^ ords, which scemod to cut short farther 
! discussion, were calmly spoken ; so that thuugli 
I they appeared to discourage farther question, tli(;y 
could not interrupt tliat which still trembled on 
. Julian’s tongue, lie made a step or two towards 
tlie door; then suddenly retunied. " Your daugh- 

■ ter?” he said — " Major Biidgcnortli — I should 
ask-— J do ask forgiveness for mentioning her 
name — but may I not inquire after lier I — May 

' I not express my wishes for her future happi- 
ness I” 

“ Your interest in her is but too flattering,” said 
Bridgenorth ; " but you liave already chosen your 
part ; and you must be, in future, stnongers to each 
other. I may liave wished it otlierwise, hut the 
hour of grace is passed, during which your com- 
• pliance with my advice might — I will speak it 

■ plainly — have led to your union. For her hap- 
piiics.^ — if such a word belongs to mortal pilgri- 

) mage — 1 shall care for it sufficiently. She leaves 
i this place to-day, under the guardianship of a suro 
friend?” 

“ Not of !” exclaimed Peveril, and stopped 

short'; for he felt he had no right to pronounce the 
name which came to his lips. 

“Why do you T«auBe!” said Bridgenortli; “a 


under a grotesque vizard ; even as in tlie sinful 
sports of the da}', called niaskings and muimncries, 
where the wise, if ho shew himself nt all, must be 
contented to play the apish and fantastic fool.” 

" f w’oiihl only pi-ay your wisdom to beware,” 
said Julian, " of one, who, as he has a vizard for 
others, may also have ono which can disguise Jiia 
roal features from you yourself.” 

“ Tins is being over cnroful, young mail/' replied 
Bridgenorth, more shortly than ho had hitherto 
spoken ; “ if you w'ould walk by my counsel, }<»u 
will attend to your ow'n affairs, wliicli, crodit me, 
deserve all your care, and leave others to tlie ma- 
nagement of theirs.” 

This was too plain to be misunderstood; and 
Peveril was compelled to take his leave of Bndgc- 
north, and of Moultrassic-llall, without farther 
parley or explanation. The reader, may imagine 
how oft he looked back, and tried to guess, amongst 
tho lights which continued to twinkle in various 
parts of flic building, which sparkle it was tliat 
gleamed from tlio bower of Alice. Wlien the road 
turned into another direction, he sunk into a deep 
reverie, flrom wiiich he was at length roused by the 
voice of Lance, who demanded where he intended 
to quarter for the night. He was unprepared to 
answer the question, but the honest keeper himself 
prompted a solution of the problem, by requesting 
that ho would occupy a spare bed in the Lodge; to 
which Julian willingly agreed. The rest of tlie in- 
habitants bad retired to rest when they entered; but 
Dame Ellesipcre, apprized by a messenger of her 
nephew’s hospitable intent, liad every thing in tho 
best readiness she could, for tlie sou of her ancient 
patron. Peveril betook himself to rest ; and, not- 
withstanding so many subjocta of anxiety, slept 
soundly till tlie morning was far advanced. 
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llm Blumbcrs were first broken by Lance, who 
Had been long upland already active in liis service. 
He informed him, tliat his horse, arms, and small 
cldak-bag, had been sent from tho Castle by one of 
Major Bridgenorth’s servants, who brought a letter, 
discharging from the Major’s service the unfortu- 
nate Deborah Debbitch,and prohibiting her rctmii 
to the Hall. The officer of the House of Commons, 
escorted by a stroyg guard, had left Martindale 
Castle that morning early, travelling in Sir Geof- 
frey’s carriage — his lady being also permitted to 
attend on him. To this ho had to add, tliat tlio 
property at tho Castle was bikcn possession of by 
Master Wiii-tlie-fight, the attorney, from Chester- 
field, with odier officers of law, in name of Major 
Bridgenorth, a large creditor of tho unfortunate 
knight. 

Having told these Job’s tidings, Lance paused; 
and, after a moment’s hesitation, declared he was 
resolved to quit the country, and go up to London 
along with his young master. Julian argued the 
point with him ; and insisted he had better stay to 
tiike charge of his aunt, in case she shouhl be dis- 
turbed by these strangers. Lance replied, ‘‘ She 
would have one wUh her, who would protect her 
well enough ; for there was wherewithal to buy 
protection amongst them.- But for himself, he was 
resolved to follow Master Julian to the death.” i 
Julian heartily thanked him for his love. | 

“ Nay, it is not altogether out of love neither,” : 
said Lance, Uiough J am as loving as another ; | 
but it is, as It were, partly out of fear, lest 1 be | 
called over the coals for last night’s nmtter ; for as : 
for tho miners, they will never trouble them, us ' 
tlic creatures only act after tbeir kind.” j 

I will write in your behalf to Major Bridge- j 
north, who is bound to afford you protectiou, if 
you have such fear,” said Julian. 

** Nay, for that matter, it is not altogether fear, 
more than altogether love,” answered tho enigma- 
tical keeper, although it hath a tasting of both in 
it. And, to speak plain truth, thus it is — Dame 
Debbitch and Naunt Ellesmere liave rosolved to 
set up their horses together, and have made up all 
their quarrels. And of all ghosts in the world, Uie 
worst is, when an old true-love comes back to haunt 
a poor fellow like me. Mistress Deborah, though 
rlistrossed enow for the loss of her place, has been 
already speaking of a broken sixpence, or some 
Huch token, as if a man could remember such things 
for so many years, even if she had not gone over 
seas, like a woodcock, in the meanwhile.” 

Julian could scarce forbear laughing. ‘*1 tliought 
you too much of a man, Lance, to fear a woman 
marrying you whether you would or no.” 

Tt has been many an honest man’s luck, for 
all tliat,” said Lance ; ** and a woman iif the veiy 
house has so many deuced opportunities. And 
tlien thero would be two upon one ; for Naunt, 
though high enough when any of your folks aro 
concerned, hath some look to tho main chance; and 
it seems Mistress Deb is as ri<^ as a Jew.” 

^ And you, Lance,” said Julian, <‘havo no mind 
to marry for eake and pudding.” 

“ No, ti'uly, master,” answered Lance, “ unless I 
I know of what dough they were baked. How the 
I devil do I know how the jade came by so mucli I 
I And then if she speaks of tokens and love-passages, 
let her bo the same tight lass 1 broke the sixpence 
with, and I will be the same true lad to her. But 


I never heard of true lovo lasting ten years ; and 
hers, if it lives at all, must be nearer twenty.” 

**Well, then, Lance,” said Julian, since you 
are resolved on the thing, we will go to London 
together ; where, if I cannot retain you in my ser- 
vice, and if my father recovers not these misfor- 
tunes, 1 will endeavour to promote you elsewhere.” 

<< Nay, nay,” said Lance, << I trust to be back to 
bonny Martindale before it is long, and to keep tha 
greenwood, as 1 have been wont to do ; for, as to 
Dame Debbitch, when they have not >mo for fiicir 
common butt, Naunt and she will soon bend bows 
on each other. So here comes old Dome Ellesmere 
with your breakfast. 1 will but give some diree* 
tioiis about tlie deer to Rough lUlph, my helper, 
and saddle my forest pony, and your honour’s horse, 
wliich is no pnmc one, and wo will be ready to 
ti*ot.” 

Julian was not sorry for tliis addition to his esta- 
blishment ; for Lance had shewn himself, on the 
preceding evening, a slirowd and bold fellow, and 
attached to his master. He therefore set liimself 
to reconcile his aunt to parting with her nephew 
for some time. Her unlimited devotion fur tlie 
family,” readily induced the old lady to acquiesce 
in his propnsiil, though not without a gentle sigh 
over the ruins of a castle in the air, which was 
founded on tho well-saved purse of Mistress De- 
borali Debbitch. ** At any mte,” sho thought, ” it 
was as well that Lance should bo out of tho ivay of 
that bold, long-legged, beggarly trollop, Cis Selluk.” 
But to poor Deb herself, the expatriation of Lauce, 
whom she had looked to as a sailor to a port under 
his lec, for which he can run, if weather becomes 
foul, wiia a second severe blow, following close on 
her dismissal from tlie prolitablc service of Major 
Bridgenorth. 

Julian visited the disconsolate damsel, in hopes 
of gaining some light upon Bridgenorth’s projects 
regarding liis daughter — the character ot tliis 
Gaiilcsso — and other matters, with which her re- 
sidence in the family might have made her ac- 
quainted; but he found her by far too much troubled 
ill mind to afford him the least information. The 
name of Ganlesse she did iitit seem to recollect — 
that of Alice roiidered her hysterical — that of 
Bridgenorth, furious. Sho numbered up the va- 
rious services she had rondered in the family — 
and denounced the plague of swartness to tlie linen 
— of leanness to tlie poultry — of dearth and dis- 
honour to the housekeeping — and of lingering 
sickness and early deatli to Alice ; — all wliich evils, 
she averred, had only been kept off by her conti- 
nued, watchful, and incessant cares. — Then again 
turning to the subject of the fugitive Lance, she ex- 
pressed such a total contempt of that iiieau-spirited 
fellow, in a tone between huigliing and ciying, as 
satisfied Julian it was not a topic likely to act as a 
sedative ; and that, therefore, uiilchs he made a 
longer stay than the urgent state of Jiis affairs per- 
uiitted* lie was not likely to find Mistress Debot^i 
in such a state of ccinpoaure as might enable him 
to obtain from her any rational or useful infor- 
mation. 

Lance, who good-naturedly took upon himself tho 
whole burden of Dame Debbitch’s mental aliena- 
tion, or “ taking on,” as such fits of panto hytteriea 
aro usually termed in the country, had too much 
fecliag to present himself before tlie victim of her 
own sensibility, and of his obduracy. He tlicreCore 
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fntimatod to Jnlinn, by his assistant Ralph, that the 
horses stood saddled behind the Lodge^ and that all 
was ready for their departure. 

jiiliaii took the hint, and they were soon mounted, 
and clearing the i‘oad, at a rapid trot, in the direc- 
I tion of London ; but not by the most usual route. 

I Julian caieulatod that the carriage in which liis 
fatlier was transported would travel slowly ; and it 
, was his purpose, if possible, to get to London befora 
’ it sliould arrive there, in order to have time to 
consult with the friends of his family, what mea- 
sures should be taken in his father’s behalf. 

In this manner, they advanced a day’s journey 
towards London; at the conclusion of which, Julian | 

; found his resting-place in a small inn upon the road. I 
! No one came, at the first call, to attend upon the 
• guests and their horses, although the house was well 
lighted up ; and there was a prodigious chattering 
in the kitchen, such as can only be produced by a 
E'rcnch cook, when his mystery is in the very mo- 
ment of projection. It instantly occurred Julian 
; — so rare w'as the ministry of these Gallic artists 
at that time — that tho clamour he heard must ne- 
cessarily be produced by tlie 5ncur Chaubert, on 
whoso j^aU he had lately feasted, along witli Smith 
and Gauleasc. 

One, or both of these, wei'o tlierefoi*o probably 
, in the little inn ; and if so, lie might have some 
i opportunity to discover their i*ea] purpose and cha- 
■ racter. How to avail himself of sucli a iiioeting, 
lie knew not ; but cliance favoured him more thuu 
iie could have expected. 

^ I can scarce receive you, gentlefolks,” said tho 
landlord, who at length appeared at tlio door ; 

“ here bo a sort of quality in my house to-niglit, 
whom less than all will not satisfy ; nor all neither, 
for tliat matter.” 

We are but plain fellows, landlord,” a;dd Juliaii ; 

" we are bound for Aluseley -market, and can get n • 
fartlier to-night. Any hole will servo us, no ma<^ti;r 
what.” 

Why,” said the honest hos.t, iF that be the , 
case, 1 must e’en put one of you behind the bar, ' 
though the gentlemen have desired to be private ; i 
tho other must take heart of grace, and help me j 
at the tap.” j 

“ The tap for me,” said Lance, without waiting 
bis master’s decision. " It is an element whicli 1 . 
could live and die in.” i 

“ Tho bar, then, for me,” said i’cveril ; and step- ' 
ping back, whispered to Lance to exchange cloaks , 
with him, desirpus, if possible, to avoid being re- 
cognized. 

The exchango was made in an iiisUuit ; and pro- : 
sently afterwaras the landlord brought a light ; and i 
as he guided Julian into his hostelry, cautioned him , 
to sit quiet in tlio place where he should stow liim; ! 
and if he was discovered, to say that he was one cf ! 
tlio hiH^, and leave him to make it good. ** You { 
will liear what the gallants say,” he added ; ^ but | 
1 think thou wilt carry away but littlo on it ; for ' 
when it is not French, it is Court gibberish ; and ! 
that is as hard to construo.” ^ I 

Tho bar, into which our hero was Inducted on 
the.-4 condition^ seemqd formed, with respect to the , 
public room, upon the principle of a citadel, intended 
to observe uUd bridle a rebellioua capital. Hero 
eat the host on the Saturday evenings, screened 
from the obsetvatioii of his guests, yet witli tlie 
pow^r of observing both their wants and their be- [ 


baviour, and also Uiat of overhearing their conver- 
sation — a practice which he was much addicted to, 
being one of that numerous class of philanthropists, 
to whom tlieir neighbours* business is of as much 
consequence, or rather more, than their own. 

Here he planted his new guest, with a repeated 
caution not to disturb the geiitlcmcn by speech or 
motion ; and a promise tliat he should be speedily ; 
accominotlatod with a cold bi|^tock of beef, and a ; 
tankard of home-brewed. And here he left him ^ 
witli no other light than that which glimmered from 
the well-illuminated apartment within, through a I 
sort of sliuttlu which accommodated the landlord : 
with a view into it. 

This situation, inconvenient enough in itself, was, 
on the pi^sent occasion, precisely what Julian would 
have selected. He wrapped himself in the weatlier- 
; beaten cloak of Lance Outram, which had been 
I stained, by age and weather, into a thousand varia- 
■ tions from its original Liuoohi green ; and with as 
I little noise as lie could, set himself to observe tlie 
; two inmates, who had engrossed to themselves the 
1 whole of the apartment, which was usually open to 
I tlie public. Tiioy sat by a tabic, well covered with 
I sudi costly rai’ities, as could only have been pro- . 
; cured by much forecast, and prepared by the cx- I 
, quisite Mons. Chaubert ; to which both seemed to . 
I do much justice. 

I Julian had little diliiculty in ascertaining, that [ 
one of the travcllci's was, as he hod anticipated, j 
tlie master of tho said Chaubert, or, as he wa*? . 
called by Ganlcsse, Smith ; tlic other, who faced 
him, lio had never seen befora. This last was 
dressed like a gallant of tbc first order. Ilis peri- 
wig, indeed, as ho travelled on hoi'seback, did not 
much exceed in size the bar-wig of a modem law- 
yer ; but tlien the essence which he shook from it 
with every motion, impregnated a whole apartment, 
which was usually only perfumed by that vulgar 
herb, tobacco. His riding-coat was laced in tlio 
newest and most courtly style ; and Grammoiit 
himself might have envied the embroidery of his ! 
waistcoat, and the peculiar cut of his brecclics, \ 
which buttoned above the knee, permitting tho | 
sha})e of a very handsome leg to bo completely ; 
seen. This, by the proprietor tliereof, bad been ' 
stretched out upon a stool, and he cuiitcniplated its | 
proportions, from time to time, with infinite satis- ; 
luetion. ! 

The conversation between these worthies was so ! 
interesting, that wc propose to assign to it another 
chapter. ; 


* CHAPTER XXVn. 

This Is some creature of tfio elemcnttf. 

Most like yeur Beu-j|;iili. Ho can wlicel and whjstlo 
llu scrciiminur song, e’en when the stonn is loudest— 
Take for his sheeted couch the restless toam 
Of tlio wild wave-orcst— slumber in the calm. 

And dally with the etorm. Yet Us a gull, 

All arrant gull, with all this. 

The CM^aiiis 

And here is to thee,” said the fitshionoble gal- 
lant whom we bavo described, “ honest Tom ; and 
a cup of welcome to thee out of Looby-land. Why, 
diou hast been so long in the country, tliat thou hast 
got a bumpkinly clod-compelling sort of look thy- 
self. That greasy doublet fits tliee as if it were 
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thy renorved Suuoayli apparel ; and the points seem 
jiK if tiioy were stay-laces bought for tliy true-love 
Marjory. T marvel thou canst still relish a ragout. 
Methinks now, to a stomach bound in such a jacket, 
eggs and bacon were a diet more conforming.” 

“Rally away, my good lord, while wit lasts,” 
answered his companion ; “ yours is not the sort of 
ammunition which will bear much expenditure. Or 
rather, tell me nears from Court, since wo have 
met 80 opportunely.” 

“You would have asked mo these an hour ago,” 
said the lord, “ hail not your very soul been under 
Chaubert’s covered dishes. You remembered 
King’s affairs will keep cool, and entre-meU must 
be eaten hot.” 

“ Not so, my lord; I only kept common talk whilst 
that oaves-dropping rascal of a landlord was in the 
room ; so that, now the coast is clear once more, 1 
pray you for nows from Court.” 

“ The Plot is nonsuited,” answered the courtier 
— “Sir George Wakeman acquitted* — the wit- 
iK«sea discredited by the jury — Scroggs, who 
ranted on one side, is now ranting on t’other.” 

“ Rat the Plot, Wakeman, witnesses, Papists, 
and Protestants, all together ! Do you think 1 care 
for such tra-sh as that I — Till the Plot comes up the 
palace back-stair, and gets possession of old Row- 
ley’s own imagination, 1 care not a farthing who 
Kdioves or disbelieves. 1 hang by him will bear 
me out.” 

“ Well, then,” said my lord, “ the next news is 
Rochester’s disgrace.” 

“ Disgraced ! — How, and for wlmt * The morn- 
ing 1 catnc off, he stood as fair os any one.” 

“ That’s over — the epitaph* has broken his neck 
— and now he may write one for his own Court 
favour, for it is dead and buried.” 

“ The epitaph 1” exclaimed Tom ; “ why, I was 
by when it was made ; and it passed fur an excellent 
good jest with him whom it was made upon.” 

“ Ay, so it did amongst ourselves,” answered his 
companion ; “ but it got abroad, apd had a rtin like 
a mill-race. It was in every coffeehouse, and in 
lialf the diumals. Grainiiioiit tran.s].nted it into 
French too ; and there is no laughing at so sharp 
a jest, when it is dinned into your ears on all sides. 
So, disgraced is the autlior ; and but for his Grace 
of Buckingham, the Court would be as dull as my 
Lord Chancellor’s wig.” 

“ Or as the head it covew. — Well, my lord, the 
fewer at Court, there is the moi'e room for tliosc 
that can bustle there. But tlicro are two inaiii- 
strings of Shaftesbury’s fiddle broken — the Popihli 
Plot fallen into discredit — and Rochester disgraced. 
Changeful times ->but here is to tlie little man who 
shall mend them.” 

“ 1 apprehend you,” replied liis lordship ; “ and 
meet your health witli my love. Trust me, iny 
lord loves you, and longs for you. — Nay, I have 
done you reason.-^ By your leave, the cup is with 
me. Here is to his buxom Grace of Bucks.” 


1 Soe Note U. First CHedt to the Ptot 
a The epitejili alluded to is the celebiated optgtam made by 
Itochester on Charles II. It was composed at the King’s 
teqiiest, who nevertheless resented its pol^ancy. 

The lines ore well known : — 

" Here lire our florerelgn lord tlio 
WhoM word DO mull reliM on . 

Who noTor mid a fooLlsli thing. 

And never did a wIm one.** 


“ As blithe a peer,” said Smith, as ever turned 
night to day. Nay, it shall be an overflowing bum- 
per, an you will ; and 1 will drink it super naculum, 

— And how stands the great Madam i”* 

“ Strmtly against all change,” answered my lord 

— “ Little Anthony^ can make nought of her.** 

“Tlicn he shall bring her influence to nought. 

Hark in thine ear. Thou knowest” — (Here he 
whispered so low that Julian could not catch the 
sound.) 

“Know him?” answered the other — “Know 
Ned of the Island ? — To be sure I do.” 

“ lie is the man that shall knot the great fiddle- 
strings that have snapped. Say 1 told you so; and 
tliereupon 1 give thee his health.” 

“ And tliereupon 1 pledge thco,” said tlus young 
nobleman, “ which on any otlier argument 1 wero 
loath to do — thinking of Ned as somewhat tlie cut 
of a villain,” 

“ Granted, man — granted,” said the other, — a 
very thorough-paced rascal ; but able, my lord, ablo ! 
and necessary ; and, in this plan, indispensable. — | 
Pstliaw 1 — This champagne turns strougcr as it gets ■ 
older, I think.” 

“ Hark, mine hoticst fellow,” said tlie courtier ; I 
“ I would thou wouldst give me some item of all tliis | 
mystery. Thou liast it, I know ; for whom do men 
intrust but trusty Chiflinch 1” | 

“It is your pleasure to say so, my lord,” an- , 
swered Smitli. (whom wc shall hereafter call by his 
real name of Chiflinch,) with much drunken gravity, , 
for his speech had become a little altered by his ; 
copious libations in the course of the evening,-- \ 
“few men know more, or say less, than 1 do ; and it | 
w'cll becomes my station. Contieuere omnet, as the 
grammar hatli it— all men should learu to hold 
their tongue.” 

“Except with a friend, Tom — e.xoept with a 
friend. Thou wilt never be such a dog-bolt as to 
refuse a hint to a friend 1 Come, you get too wise 
and biatesmau-liko for your office — The ligatures 
of thy most pcasantly jacket there are like to burst 
with thy secret. Como, undo a button, man ; it is 
for the health of tliy constitution — Let out a iwf; 
and let thy chosen friend know what is meditating. 
Thou knowest I am .*is true as thyself to little An- ^ 
tbony, if he can but get uppermost.” 

“ Ij\ thou loixUy infidel !” said Chifiinch-T-“ talk’fct 
thou to mo of ijs 1 — There is neither if nor aisd ■ 
in the matter. The great kladam shall be pulled a . 
peg down — tlie great Plot scrawed a peg or two j 
up. Thou know'cst Ned ? — Honest Nod had a I 
brother's death to ixjveiigc.” I 

“ I have heard so,” said the nobleman ; “ and [ 
tliat his pei'bcvering resentment of tliat injury was 
one of the few points which seemed he a sort of ^ 
heathenish virtue in him.” ” 

“Well,” continued ChifSnch, “in inaiiOBiivring 
to bring about this revenge, which lie Iiath laboured 
at mauy a day, he hath discovered a treasure.” 

“ What I — In tlie Isle of Man I” said his com- 
panion. 

“Assure youi-self of it.— She is a crcatuie so 
lovely, that she needs but be seen to put down every 
one of the luivouritcs, from Portsmouth and Cleve- 


8 ThcDucIieraof Portsmouth, Ch.'irlosll.’s favourite mistren; 
very uiipuuuhtr nt tho time of the Popish Plot, as well firom her 
rclielon as liur coiiiury, being a Frenchwoman and a Oatliolte. 

4 Anthony Ashley Cooper, EarlofBbaftosbuiy, thepolitteloa 
and intriguer of the period. 
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land down to tliroe-penny ba^tgage, MistresH 
Nelly.” 

“ ijy my worrl, Chiffinch,” said my lord, “ tliat 
19 H rJinforcenieut after the fashion of thine own 
best tactics. Jilut bethink tlice, man ! To make 
biicli a conquest, tlioi*e wants more than a cherry* 
t?licilv and a bright eye — there must be 'wit — wit, 
HIM 11 , and manners, and a little sense besides, to 
keep influence when it is gotten.” 

I ** Pshaw ! will you tell me what goes to this 
■ vocation 1” said Cliiffinch. “ Here, pledge me her 
I health ill a brimmer. — Nay, you shall do it on 
knees, too. — Never such a triumphant beauty was I 
seen — I went to church on purpose, for the first ' 
time these ten years — Yet I lie, it was not to 
church ueitlicr — it was to chapel.” 

“ To chapel ! — What tho devil, is she a Puri- 
tan ?” exclaimed the other courtier. 

“ To be sure she is. Do you think I would be I 
necessary to biinging a Papist into favour in these , 
times, when, as my good Lord said in the House, 
there should not he a Popish man-servant, nor a 
Popish iiiald-scrvant, not so much as dog or cat, left | 
to Itarlv or mew about llie King 1” * 

lint consider, Chiflio, the dislikcliliood of her 
jileasing,” said the noble courtier. — “ What ! old 
Rowley, with his wit, and love of wit — his wildness, ' 
and love of wildness — he form a league with a silly, 
scrupulous, unidca’d Puritan! — Not if slie were 
Venus.” 

** Thou knowest nought of the matter,” answered 
Chiilincli. “ I tell thee, the flue contrast botwoen 
the seeming saint and fliUing sinner will give zest 
to the old gentleman’s inclinations. If 1 do not 
know him, who docs? — Her health, my lord, on 
your bare knee, as y( u would live to be of the bed- 
chamber.” 

“ I pledge you most devoutly,” answered bis 
friend. But you have not told me how the acquain- 
tance is to be made ; for you canimt, I think, carry 
her to Whitehall.” 

** Alia, my dear lord, you ivoiild have tl:c whole 
secret ! but that I cannot afford — I can spare a 
friend a peep at my ends, but no one must look on 
the means by which they are achieved.” — So say- 
ing, he shook his drunken head most wisely. 

The villainous design which this discourse im- 
]died, and which his heart told him was designed 
against Alice Bridgenorth, stirred Julian so ex- 
tremely, that he involuntarily sliifted his posture, 
and laid his hand on his sword hilt. 

Chiffinch heard a rustling, and broke off, exclaim- 
ing, Hark ! — Zounds, something moved — I trust 
1 have told the tale to no ears but thine.” 

^ I will cut off any which have drunk in but a 
syllable of thy words,” said tho nobleman; and 
rmsing a candle, he took a liasty survey of the 
apartment. Seeing notliiiig that could incur his 
menaced resentment, he replaced the light and 
continued ; — " WeU, suppose the Belle Louise de 
Querouaille* shoots from her high station in tho 
firmament, how will you rear up the downfallen 
Plot again — for without that same Plot, tliink of it 
89 thou wilt, we have no change of hands — and 
i^'-atters remain as they were, with a Protestant 
courtesiin 'nbt^l of a Papist — Little Anthony can 

L ftlrsviijwnco of Bliaftesbui7'8 eloquence. 

« princ.pia mUtrcaa en titre. She wai created 

Durliv^ of '*oriiinoath. 


but little speed witliout that Plot of liiH-— 1 believe, 
in my conscience, he begot it himself.”* 

“ 'WIniever begot it,” said Chiffinch, ** he hatli 
adopted it ; and a thriving bahe it has been to him. 
Well, tlien, though it lies out of my way, 1 will play 
Saint Peter again — up with t* other key, and un- 
lock t’other mystery.” 

" Now thou speakest like a good fellow ; and Y 
will, witli my own hands, iiui||rc this fresh flask, 
to begin a brimmer to the success of tliy achieve- 
ment.” 

“ Well, theu,” continued the communicative Chif- 
flneh, thoii knowest that they have long had a 
nibbling at the old Countess of Derby. — So Ned 
was sent down — he owes her an old accompt, thou 
knowcbt — with private instructions to possess him- 
self of the island, if lie could, by help of some of 
his old friends. He hath ever kept up spies upou 
her ; and happy man was he, to think his hour of 
vengeance was come so nigh. But he missed his 
blow ; and the old girl being placed on her guard, 
was soon in a condition to make Ned smoke fur it. 
Out of the island he came with little advantage for 
having entered it ; when, by some means — for tlio 
devil, 1 think, stands ever his friend — he obtained 
infonnatioM conccriiing a messenger, whom hpr old 
Majesty of Man had sent to Loudon to make party 
ill her behalf. Ned stuck himself to tliis fellow — 
a raw, half-bred lad, son of an old blundering Cava- 
lier of the old stamp, down in Derbyshire — and so 
managed the swain, that he brought him to the place 
where 1 was wailing, in anxious expectation of tho 
pretty one I told you of. By Saint Antliony, for 1 
will swear by no meaner oath, I stared when 1 saw 
this great lout — not that the fellow is so ill-looked 
neither — 1 stared like — like — good now, help me 
to a simile.” 

“ Like Saint Anthony’s pig, an it were sleek,” 
said the young lord ; “your eyes, Chiflie, have tlie 
very bliiilt of one. But what hath all tins to do 
with the Plot ? Hold — I have had wine enough.” 

“ You sliall not baulk me,” said Chiffinch ; and a 
jingling was heard, as if he were filling his com- 
rade’s glass with a very unsteady hand. “ Hey — 
What tho devil is tlie matter X — 1 used to carry 
my glass steady — very steady.” 

“ Well, but this stranger 1” 

“ Why, he swept at game and ragout as he would 
at spring beef or summer mutton. Never saw so 
' unnurtured a cub — Knew no more what he ate 
, tliaii an infidel — I cursed him by my gods when 
; T saw Chaubert's chef-d’ oeuvres glutted down so 
indifferent a tliroat. We took the fmdom to spice 
; his goblet a little, and ease him of liis packet of 
I lettei’s ; and the fool went on his way the next 
I morning with a budget artificially filled with gray 
paper. Ned would have kept him^ in hopes to have 
made a witness of liim, but the boy was not of tJ^t 
incttlo.” 

“How will^you prove your letters!” said the 
courtier. 

“ La you there, my lord,” said ChUBxich ; “ one 
may see with half an eye, for all your laced doublet, 

I that you have been of the family of Fumival’s, 

I before your brother’s death sent you to Court How 
prove the letters I — Why, we have but let the 

> Bliaftcriniiy lilmwlf ii mippoMd to have laid tlint lio knew 
Inventor of tfie Plot, but that ho hlnuelf luul 
all the advantage of the dlicoveiy. 
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sparrow fly witli a string round his foot ~ We have v^rapt up, now only contained an equal quantity oS j 
him again so soon as we list.” waste paper. If ho had wanted fartlier confinna- | 

** Why, thou art turned a very Machiavel, Chif- tion, the failure of the shot which he had fired at . 
finch,” said his friend. " But how if the youth Bridgenorth, and of which the wadding only struck j 
proved restive ? — 1 have heard these Peak men liim, shewed tliat his arms had been tampered 
liave hot heads and hard hands.” with. He examined the pistol which still remained j 

« Trouble not yourself — that was cared for, my charged, and found tliat tlie ball had been drawn. . 
lord,” said Chiffinch — “ his pistols might bark, : " May 1 perish,” said be to himself, “ amid theso , 
but they could ngt bite.” ’ villainous intrigues, but thou shalt be more surely i 

Most exquisite Chiflinch, thou art turned michcr loaded, and to better purpose! The contents of j 
os well os padder — Canst both rob a man and these papers may undo my benefactress —> Uicir | 
kidnap him!” having been foniul on me, may ruin my fatlier — ■ 

Michcr and padder — what terms be these!” that 1 have been the bearer of tlibm, may cost, in i 
smd Cliifflncli. “ Metliiiiks tliese aro sounds to lug these fiery times, my own life — tliat I care least ; 
out ujion. You will have me angry to the degree for — tliey form a branch of the scheme laid against ; 
of falling foul — robber and kidnapper !’’ , the honour and happiness of a creature so innocent, i 

You mistake verb for noun-substantive,” re- that it is almost sin to think of her within the ! 
plied his lordship; T said ro6 and kidnap — a , iicighbourliood of such infamous knaves. T will i 
man may do either once and away without being i recover tlic letters at all risks — But how! — that 
professional.” j is to be thought on. — Lance is stout and trusty ; i 

But not witlioiit spilling a little foolish noble I and when a bold deed is once resolved upon, there ; 
blood, or some such red-colourcd gear,” said Chlf- I never yet Lacked the means of executing it.” 
finch, starting up. I His host now entered, with an apology for his 

“ Oh yes,” said his lordsliip ; " all this may be ' long absence ; and after providing Pevcril with 
without these direful consequences, and as you will | some rcfi'cshments, invited him to accept, for his 
fiqd to-morrow, when you retiiru to England ; for j night-quarters, tlm accommodation of a remote 
at prc.scnt you are in the land of Champagne, ‘ hay-loft, which he was to shai‘e with his comrado ; 
CJiiflie ; and that you may continue so, T drink thee professing, at the same time, he could hai'dly have - 
this parting cup to line thy nightcap.” stfibrded them this courtesy, but out of deference to 

" 1 do not refuse your pledge,” said Chiffinch ; the exqtiisito talents of Lance Outram, as assistant 
but 1 drink to thee in dudgeon and in hostility — at the tap ; where, indeed, it seems probable that - 
It is a cup of wratli, and a gage of battle. To- he, as well as the admiring landlord, did that even- 
morrow, by dawn, I will liavc thee at point of fox, ■ iiig contrive to di‘iuk nearly as much liquor as they 
wert thou the last of the Savilles. — What the drew, 

devil! think you 1 fear you because you arc a But Lance was a seasoned vessel, on whom liquor 

lord !” made no lasting impression ; so that when Pevcril ' 

** Not so, Chiffinch,” answered his companion, awaked that trusty follower at dawn^ he found him 
r know thou fcarest nothing but beans and bacon, j cool enough to comprehend and enter into the dc- , 
washed down with buinpkin-like beer. — Adicu,swcet sign which he expressed, of recovering the letters . 
Chiffinch — to bed — Chiffinch — to bed.” | wliich had been abstracted from his person. 

So saying, ho lifted a aindle, and left the apart- ! Having considered the whole matter with much • 
meiit. And Cliitfinch, wliuni the last draught had ’ attention, Lanco shnigged, grinned, and scratched - 
nearly overpowered, had just strength enough left ; liis head ; and at length jnanfully expressed his 
to do the same, muttering, as he staggered out, | resolution. ** Well, my naunt speaks truth in her 
“ Yes, he shall answer it. — Bawii of day ? D — old saw, — i 

me — It is come already— J— 

No, d — n me, 'tis the fire 
red lattice — I am whistle 
comes of a country uiu — It is the smell of the And then again, my good dame was wont to say, j 
brandy in this cursed room — It could not be the that whenever Pcveril was in a broil, Outram was • 
wine — Well, old Rowley shall send me no more in a stew ; so I will never bear a base mind, but ! 
errands to tlio ooimtry again — Steady, steady.” even hold a part with you as my fathers have done J 
So saying, he reeled out of the apartment, leaving : with yours, for four generations, whatever inoi'c.” | 
Pcveril to tliink over tlie extraordinary conversa- Spoken like a most gallant OiitRun,” said : 
tion he had jnst heard. Julian ; “ and were we but rid of that puppy lord | 

The name of Chiffindi, the well-known minister and his retinue, we two could easily deal witli tlio ; 
of Charles’s pleasures, was nearly allied to the part other three.” i t * 

which he seemed about to play in tlie present in- “ Two Londoners and a Frenchman ! said Lance, | 
trigue ; but that Christian, whom he had always — would take them in mine own hand. And { 
suppoB^ a Puritan as strict as his brother-in-law, as for my Lord Saville, as tlicy call him, 1 heard ; 
Bridgenorth, should be associated with him in a word last night that Jie and all his men of gilded i 
plot so infamous, seemed alike unnatural and mons- gingerbread — that looked at an honest fellow Uke j 
trous. The near relationship might blind Bridge- me, as if they were tlic ore and 1 the dross— -are 
north, and warrant him iu confiding his daughter all to bo off this morning to some races, or surii 
to such a man’s charge; but what a wretch he like junketings, about Tutbury. It was Uiat brought 
must be, tliat could coolly meditate sucli an igno- him down licre, where lie met this other civet-cat 
miniouB abuse of his trust ! In doubt whether he by accident.” 

could credit for a moment the tale which Chiffinch In truth, even as Lance spoke, a trampling was 
had revealed, he hastily examined his packed and heard of horses in the yard ; and from the batch of 
found that flie sealskin case in which it had been their hay-loft they beheld Lord Savillo’s attendants j 


- xoiiuor B uio au.wn — ; 

glancing on the cursed | 
d drunk, 1 tliink — This ! 


* lie that serves Peveril munna be slack, 
Neither for weather, nor yet for wrack.' 
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muBtci'ud, and ready to set out as soon as lie should 
make his uppcaranec. 

So ho, MasliT Jeremy,” said one of the fellows, 
j to a SDVi of principal attendant, who just came out 
! of tliu house, ** metliinks the wine has proved a 
I blceping-L'Lip to iny lord tliis morning.” 

No,” answered Jeremy, ‘‘ lie hath boon up 
hofoits light, writing letters for London ; and to 
' punish thy irreverence, thou, Jonathan, slialt be 
tlie man to ride back with them.” 

“ And so to miss the race 1” said Jonathan, 
sulkily ; “ I thank you for this good turn, good 
Master Jeremy ; and hang me if 1 forget it.” 

Farther discussion was cut short by the appear- 
ance of the young nobleman, who, as ho came out 
of the inn, said to Joremy, “ These be the loiters. 
Let one of the knaves ride to London for life and 
death, and deliver them as dii'ccted ; and the rest 
of them got to horse and follow me.” 

Jercniy gave Jonathan the packet witli a mali- 
cious smile ; and the disapjiointod groom turned 
his horse’s head sullenly towards London, while 
Lord Saville, and tlie rest of his retinue, rode 
briskly off in an opposite direction, pursued by 
the benedictions of Uie host and his family, who 
stood bowing and curtsying at tlie door, in grati- 
tude, doubtless, for the receipt of an unconscionable 
reckoning. 

1 1 was fall three hours after their departure, that 
Chiffincli lounged into the room in which they had 
supped, in a brocade iiiglitgown, and green velvet 
cap, turned up with the most costly Brussels lace, 
lie seemed but half awake ; and it waswitli drowsy 
voice tliat ho called for a cup of cold small beer. 
His manner and appearance were those of a man 
who had wrestlc^d hard wUh Bacchus on the pre- 
ceding evening, and had scarce recoveivd the effects 
of his contest witli the jolly god. Lance, instructed 
by his master to watch tlie motions of the courtier, 
officiously attended with the cooling bever.ige lie 
called for, pleading, as an excuse to tlie landlord, 
his wish to see a Londoner in his inoriiing-guwa 
and cap. 

No BOoi T had Chiffincli taken his morning 
' draught, tliaii he inquired after Lord Saville. 

“ His lordship was mounted and away by pcci) 
of dawn,” was Lance’s reply. 

What, tho devil !” exclaimed Cliitiiiieli ; why, 
this is scaree civil. — What ! off for tlic races with 
Ins whole retinue I” 

“ All but one,” replied Lance, " whom his lord- 
ship sent back to London with letters.” 

" To Lendon with Icttei's ! ” said Chilfinch. 

Why, I am for Loudon, and could have saved 
his express a labour. — But stop — hold — I begin 

tf> recollect — d ^n, can I have blabbed*— 1 

have — I have — I remember it all now — 1 have 
blabbed ; .and to the very weazel of the Court, who 
sucks the yolk out of every man’s secret. Funes 
and fire — that my aftenioons should min my 
mominga tlius ! — f must turn boon coinpaniun 
and good fellow in my cups — and have my eonfi- 
j deuces and my quarrels — my friends :uid my 
! enomies, with a plague to me, as if any one could 
; do a nipn much good harm but hts own self. 
Elis niosaeuger tftusrt be stopped, though — 1 will 
put a spoke in wlieel. — Hark ye, drawer-fellow 
— coll my groom hither— call Tom Beacon.” 

La^ olieyed ; but iailcd not, when ho had in- 
crodufibed il'O Jouiesdc, to r^ain in the apartment, 


ill order to hear what should pass betwixt him and 
his inaster. 

“ Hark ye, Tom,” said Cliiffinch, “ here are five 
pieces for you.” 

“ What’s to bo done now, 1 trow ?” said Tom, 
witliout even the cemmouy of I'cturnirig thanks, 
which he was probably well aware would not be 
received even in part payment of tlie debt he was 
incurring. ^ 

“ Mount your fleet nag, Tom — ride like tlio 
devil — overtake the groom whom Lord Saville \ 
despatched to London this morning — lame his { 
horse — break his bones — fill him as drunk as tlio ' 
Bailie sea ; or do whatever may best and most effoc- ' 
tually stop his journey. — Why does tlio lout btaiul 
there witlioiit answering me I Dost understand 
me ? ” 

“ Why, ay, Master Chifiineh,” saU Tom ; and 
BO 1 am thinking doth this honest man here, who 
need not have licard quite so much of your counsel, 
an it had been your will.” 

** I am bewitched tills raoriiiiig,” s:iid Cliiffiiic!i 
to himself, “ or else the champagne runs in my 
head still. My brain has become the very lowlamis 
of Holland — a gill-cup would inundate it— Hark 
thee, fellow,” he added, addressing Lance, " kei'p 
niy counsel — lliero is a wager bewixt Lord Saville 
and me, which of us shall first have a letter in 
Loiidun. Here is to drink iny health, and bniig 
luck on iny sitle. Say nothing of it ; but help Tom 
to his nag. — Tom, ere thou startest, come for thy 
credentials — I will give tlico a letter to the Duke 
of Bucks, that may be evidence thou wert first in 
town.” 

Tom Beacon ducked and exit ; and Lance, after 
having made some show of helping him to horse, 
rail back to tell his master tho joyful intelligence, 
that a lucky accident had abated Chifiiiich’s party 
to their own luunbcr, 

Pcveril immediately ordered his horses to be got 
ready ; and, so soon as Tom Beacon was despatched 
towards J^oiidon on a raind trot, had tlin satisfac- 
tion to observe Chiffincli, witli his favourite Cliau- 
bert, mount to pursue the same journey, though at 
a more moderate rate. Ho permitted them to attain 
such a distance, that they might bo dogged without 
suspicion ; then paid his reckoning, niouiitod his 
horse, and followed, keeping his men carefully in 
view, until ho should come to a place proper for 
tlic cuteriirise which he meditated. 

It had been Pcveril’s intention, that wlien they 
came to some solitary part of the road, they should 
gradually mimd their pace, until they overtook 
Chaiibert — that Lance Outram should then drop 
behind, in order to ofisail the man of spits and 
stoves, while he himself, sparring onwards, sliould 
grapple with Chiffincli. But this scheme presup- 
posed that the master and servant should travel in 
the usual manner — tho latter riding a few yards 
behind the former. Whereas, such and so interest- 
ing were the subjects of discussion betwixt Chiffincli 
and the French cook, that, without heeding the rules 
of etiquette, they rode on together, amicably abreast, 
carrying on a conversation on the mysteries of the 
table, which the ancient Comas, or a modem gas- 
ti'ouome, might havo listened to w'ith pleasure. It 
was, theiefore, necessary to venture on them both 
at once. 

For this purpose, when they saw a long tract of 
road befoi'e them, unvaried by the least appearance 
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of ijiaii, or human habitation, they began to 
mend their pace, that they might come up to Qiif- 
finch, witliout giving him any alarm, by a sudden 
and suspicious' increase of haste. In this manner 
tliey lessened tho distance which separated them 
till they wero within about twenty yards, when 
Pevcril, afraid that Chiilinch might rcco^ize him 
at a nearer approach, and so ti'ust to his horse’s 
heels, made Lance the signal to charge. 

I At tlie sudden increase of tlieir speed, and 
I tho noiso with wliich it was necessarily attended, 
Chiilinch looked around, but had time to do no 
more, for Lance, who had pricked his pony (which 
was much moro speedy than Julian’s horse) into 
full gallop, pushed, without ceremony, betwixt the , 
courtier and his attendant ; and ere Ciiaubert had 
time for moro tlian one exclamation, ho upset boUi 
horse and Frcncliniaii, — morlbleu / thrilling from 
his tongue as he rolled on tho ground amongst tlic 
various articles of bis occupation, which, escaping 
from tho budget in which he bore them, lay tumbled 
upon the highway in strange disorder ; while Lance, 
springing from his palfrey, cunimandcd his focniaii 
to bo still, under no less a penalty than that of 
death, if he attempted to rise. 

Before Chiilinch could avenge his trusty follower’s 
downfall, Ills own bridle was seized by Julian, who 
presented a pistol with the other hand, and com* 
inanded him to stand or die. 

Ghifiiiich, though effeminate, was no coward. Ho 
stood still as commanded, and said, with firmness, 
“floguo, you have taken nio at surprise. If you 
are a highwayiiieii, there is my piii-se. Do us no 
bodily harm, and spare the budget of spices and 

I KlUCCS.” 

I ‘‘ Look you, Master Chiffinch,” wud Pevcril, this 
is no time for dallying. 1 am no highwayman, bnt 
a man of honour. Give me back that packet which 
you stole from me the other night ; or, by all that is 
good, 1 will send a brace of balls through you, aud 
search for it at leisure.” . 

" What niglitl — What packet i” answei-ed Cliif- 
fiiidi, confused; yet willing to protract the time for 
j tho chance of assistance, or to put Foveril off* his 
I guard. ** 1 know nothing of what you mean. If 
you are a man of hr)iiour, let me draw my sword, 
and 1 will do you right, as a gentleman sliould do 
to another.” 

“ Dishonourable rascal ! ” said Pcveril, you 
escape not in this manner. You pluiideml me 
when you had me at odds ; and 1 am not the fool 
to let my advantage escape, now' that my turn is 
como. Yield up the packet ; and then, if you wifi, 
1 will fight you on equal terms. But first,” ho 
reiterated, ** yield up tlie packet, or I will instantly 
send you where the tenor of your life will be hard 
to ausMipr for.” 

The tone of Pcveril’s voice, the fierceness of his 
eye, and tho manner in which he held the loaded 
weapon, within a hand’s-breadth of Chiffincli’s head, 
convinced tlie last there was neither room for com- 
promise, nor time for trifling, lie tlirust his hand 
into a side-pocket of his cloak, and with visible re- 
luctance, produced Uioso papers and despatches witli 
which Julian had been intiusted by the Countess of 
Derby. 

They are five in niirober,” said Julian ; ** and 
you have given me only four. Your life depends 
on fell restitution.” 

It escaped from my hand,” said Chlffiiich, pro* 


ducing the missing document — " There it is. Now, { 
sir, your pleasure is fulfilled, unless,” ho added, ; 
sulkily, " you design eiUicr murder or fiirtlier rob- j 
bery.” . . ! 

" Baise wretch !” said Pevcril, ivitlidrawing liis I 
pistol, yet keeping a watchful eye on Chifiinch’s ! 
motions, "thou art unworthy any honest man’s j 
sword ; and yet, if you dare draw your own, ns you i 
proposed but now, X am willing to give you a chance ! 
uprtn fair equality of terms.” ! 

" Equality 1” said Chifiinch, snoeringly; " yea a ! 
pi'opcr equality— sword and pistol against single | 
rapier, and two men upon one, for Chaubert is no 
fighter. No, sir ; T shall seek amends upon some i 
more fitting occasion, and with more equal wca- I 
|M)ns.” j 

" By backbiting, or by poison, base pander I” j 
said Julian ; " those are thy means of vengeance. < 
But mark me — 1 know your vile purpose respect- • 
ing a lady who is too worthy that her name should | 
bo uttered in such a worthless oaiP; Thou hast done 
me one injury, and thou sce’st 1 have repaid it. 
But prosecute this farther villainy, and be assured 
f will put thee to death like a foul reptile, whose 
very slaver is fatal to humanity, llcly upon this^ as ; 
if Iklachiavel had sworn it ; for so surely as you 
keep your purpose, so surely will I prosecute my 
revenge. — Follow me, Lance, and leave him to 
think oil what 1 have told him.” 

Lance had, after the first shock, snstained a very 
easy part in this rencontre ; for all he had to do, 
was to point the butt of his whip, in tho manner of 
a gun, at the intimidated Frenchman, who, lying 
on his back, and gazing at random on the skies, had 
as little the power or purpose of resistance, as any 
pi^ which bad over come under his own slaughter- 
knife. 

Summoned by his master from tlie easy duty of 
guarding such an unresisting prisoner, Lance re- 
mounted his horse, and th^y both rode off, leaving 
tlieir disooinfitcd antagonists to console themselves 
for 1 heir misadventure as they best could. But con- 
solation was hard to come by in tlie circumstances. 
Tho French artist had to lament the dispersion of ' 
his spices, and the destmetion of his magazine of 
sauces — an cncliaiitcr despoiled of his magic waud 
and talisman, could scarce have been in moro des- [ 
jiemto extremity. Chiilinch had to mourn the 
downfall of his intrigue, and its prcmatui'c dis- 
covery. " To tills follow, at least,” he thought, " I 
can have bragged none — here my evil genius alone 
has betrayed me. With this infernsU discovery, 
whidi may cost me so dear on all hands, chainpagiie 
had nought to do. If tJiere be a flatk left uiibixi- 
ken, 1 will drink it after dinner, and fry if it may 
not even yet suggest some scheme cf ivderaption 
and of revenge.” 

With this manly resolution, he prutecuted tus 
joiu’Dcy to London. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A. niiin \'iirio'is. tiint lie seem'd to bo 

Not (Mit!, blit all mankind's epitome; 

Stiff in opinions '-always in the wrong — 

^Vns every thing by starts, hut nothing long ; 

VVlio, in the coiirso of ono revolving moon. 

Was cheiniiit, tidfller, statesinim. and buffoon : 

Tlien, all for women, pniiitiiig, fiddling, drinking ; 

{ Ilcsidea ii thoustnd freaks died in thinking. 

' Dbvobn. 

Wk must now transport tho reader to the ma^ni- 

; ftcent hotel in Street, inhabited at this time 

> by the celebrated George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, whom Drydon has doomed to a painful 
immortality by the few lines which wo have prefixed 
to this chapter. Amid the gay and tho licentious 
of the laughing Court of Charles, the Duke was the 
most licentious and most gay; yet, while expending 
a princely fortune, a stituig constitution, and excel- 
lent talents, in pursuit of frivolous pleasures, he 
i nevertheless nourished deeper and more extensive 
designs ; in which he only failed from want of that 
fixed purpose and regulated perseverance essential 
to all important enterprises, but particularly in 
politics. 

It was long past noon ; and tho usual hour of the 
Duke’s Icvcc — if any thing could bo termed usual 
whero all was irregular — had been long past. His 
hall was filled with lackeys and footmen, in the 
moat splendid liveries ; the interior apartments, 
with the gentlemen and pages of his household, 
arrayed as persons of the first quality, and, iu that 
respect, rather exceeding than falling short of tlie 
Duke in personal splendour. But his aiitccliambcr, 
in particular, might be compaml to a gathering of 
eagles to the slaughter, wero not the simile too 
dignified to express that vile race, who, by a him- 
dr^ devices all tending to one common end, live 
upon tho wants of needy greatness, or administer 
i to the pleasures of siiniiuer-teemiiig luxury, or 
I stimulate the wild wishes of lavish and wasteful 
' extravagance, by devising new modes and fix'^^h 
motives of profusion. Tlici'c stood the projector, 
with his IU} '.tcrious brow, promising unbounded 
wealth to whomsoever might choose to furnish the 
small preliminary sum necessary to change egg. 
shells into the great arcanum. There was Captain 
Seagull, undertaker for a foreign settlement, witli 
tho map under his arm of Indian or American king- 
doms, beautiful as the primitive Edcii, waiting tlie 
bold occupants, for whom a generous patron should 
equip two brigantines and a fly-boat. Thither 
came, fast and frequent, the gamesters, in their 
different forms and calling. This, light, young, gay 
in appearance, the tliouglitless youth of wit and 
pleasure— the pigeon rather than the rook — but 
at heart the same sly, shrewd, cold blooded calcu- 
lator, as you»^r old hard-featured profe.s6ur of the 
same science, whose eyes are grown dim with watcli- 
ing the dice at midnight ; and whora fingers are 
i even now assisting his mental oomputation of chances 
and of odds. The fine arts, too — 1 would it were 
otherwise — have Uteir professors amongst this sor- 
did train. The poor poet, half ashamed, in spite of 
habit, of the part which lie is about to perform, 
and abashed by couscinusness at once of his base 
motive and his sliabby black coaf^ lurks in yonder 
corner for the favourable moment to offer his dedi- 
cation. Much better attired, the architect presents 
his splendi J visico o< front jmd wings, and designs 


a palace, the expense of which may transfer hia 
employer to a jail. But uppermost of all, tlio 
favourite musician, or singer, who waits on ray lord 
to receive, in solid gold, the value of the dulcet 
sounds which solaced tho banquet of tho preceding 
evening. 

Such, and many such like, were the morning 
attendants of the Duke of Buckingham — all genuine 
descendants of the daughter of tho ho«’se-lecch, 
whose cry is “ Give, give.” * 

But the levee of his Grace contained other and 
very different characters ; and was indeed as va- 
rious as his own opinions and pursuits. Besides 
many of tho young nobility and wealUiy gentry of | 
England, who made his Grace the glass at which ! 
they dressed themselves for the day, and who learned 
from him how to travel, witii the newest and best 
grace, the general Road to Ruin ; tlicre were others 
of a graver character — discarded statesmen, poli- 
tical spies, opposition orators, servile tools of admi- 
nistration, men who met not elsewhere, but who ' 
rc'gardcd the Duke’s mansion as a sort of neutral 
ground ; sure, that if he was not of tlieir opinion 
to-day, this very circumstance rendered it most 
likely he should think with them to-morrow. The 
Puritans themselves did not shun intercourse with 1 
a man whose talents must havo rendered him for- 
midable, even if they hsul not been united with high 
rank and an immense fortune. Several grave peis 
Bonages, with black suits, short cloaks, and banih 
strings of a formal cut, were mingled, as wo sec 
tlieir portraits in a gallery of paintings, among the 
gallants who rufUed in silk and embroidery. It is 
true, they escaped the scandal of being thought inti- 
mates of the Duke, by their business being supposed 
to refer to money matters. Whether tlicsc gi'avo 
and professing citizens mixed politics with money- 
lending, was not known ; but it had been long ob- 
served, that the Jews, who in general confine them- 
selves to tho latter department, had become for 
some time faithful attendants at tho Duke’s levee. 

1 1 was higli-tide in the ante-chamber, and hud 
been so for more than an hour, ere the Duke’s 
gentleman in ordinary ventured into his bedcham- 
ber, carefully darkened, so as to make midnight at 
noon-day, to know his Grace’s pleasure. His soft 
and serene whisper, in which he asked whether it | 
wore his Grace’s pleasure to rise, was briefly and 
sharply answered by the counter questions, Who 
waits ? — What’s o’clock 1” 

** It is Jerningham, your Grace,” said the atten- 
dant ** It is one, afternoon ; and your Grace up 
pointed some of the people without at eleven.” 

“ Who are they 1 — What do they want 1” 

" A inessa^ from Whitehall, your Grace.” I 
" Pshaw 1 it will keep cold. Those who make all ! 
others wait, will be the better of waiting in tlieir i 
turn. Were 1 to bo guilty of ill-breeding, ic should 
rather be to a King than a beggar.” 

** The gentlemen from the city.” 

" 1 am tired of them — tired of tlieir all cant, 
and no religion — all Protestantism, and no charity. 
Tell them to go to Shaftesbury —to Aldersgato 
Street with them — tliat ’s tlie best maarket for their 
wares.” 

“ Jockey, my lord, from Newmarket.” 

" Let him ride to the devil — he has horse of 
mine, and spun ef his own. Any more 1” 

" The whole antechamber is full, my lord — 
knightP and squires, doctors auid dicers.” 
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i Tlio dicers, with their doctors' in tlioir pockets, 

; I presume.’* 

" Counts, captains, and clergymen.*’ 

You are alliterative, Jeruingham,” said the 
' Duke ; and tliat is a proof you are poetical. 

, Hand mo my writing things.” 

Getting half out of bed — thrusting one arm into 
' a brocade nightgown, deeply furred with sables, and 
’ f>ne foot into a velvet slipper, while the other pressed 
ill primitive nudity tlio rich carpet — his Grace, 
without thinking fartlier on the assembly witliout, 
began to pen a few lines of a satirical poem ; then 
‘ suddenly stopped — tlircw tlie pen into the chimney 
■ — exclaimed that tlie humour was past — and askeU 
his attendant if tlierc were any letters. Jeming- 
; iiam produced a hugo packet, 
i “ What tlie devil !” said his Grace, “do you think 
T will read all these I I am like Clarence, who 
; nskod a cup of wine, and was soused into a butt of 
sack. I mean, is there any thing which presses !” 

“ This luttci*, your Grace,” said Jemingham, 
“ concerning the Yorkshire mortgage.” 

“ Did 1 not bid thoc carry it to old Gatlicral, my 
steward 1” 

“ I did, iiiy lord,” answered the otiior ; “ but 
• Gatlieral says there are difficulties.” 

“ Let the usurers foreclose, then — there is no 
, difficulty ill Uiat ; and out of a hundred manors 
I shall scarce miss one,” answered tlie Duke. 

, “ And hark yo, bring me my chocolate.” 

“ Nay, my lord, Gathcral does not say it is im- 
possiblo — only difficult.” 

I “ And what is the use of him, if Jic cannot make 
' it easy t Dut you are all bom to make difficulties,” 

- replied the Duke. 

j “ Nay, if your Gi'acc ajiprovcs the tenns in this 
schedule, and pleases to sign it, Gatlieral will uu- 
i dertakc for the matter,” answered Jcmitighaui. 

“ And could you not have ^id so at first, you 
blockhead 1” said the Duke, signing the paper with- 
out looking at tlie contents — “ What other lettci-s 1 
And I'emeuiher, 1 must be plagued with no more 
business.” 

“Billets-doux, my lord — five or six of them. 
This left at the poricr’s-lodgc by a vizard mask.” 

“ Pshaw ”’ answered the Duke, tossing them over, 
; while his attendant assisted in dressing liim — “ au 
acquaintance of a quarter’s standiiig.” 
i “ This given to one of tlie pages by my Lady 
. *8 waiting-woman.” 

' “ Plague on it — a Jeremiade on tlie subject of 

l>crjury and treachery, and not a single new line 
to the old tune,” said the Duke, glancing over the 
. billet, “ Here is tlie old cant — crud man — broken 
: Tom — Hecnen^s just rctenge. Why, the woman 
is tliinkiug of murder — not of love. No one should 
, pretend to write upon so tlircadbare a topic without 
Iiaving at least some novelty of expmssion. The 
despairing Aramiwta — Lie tlicre, fair desperate. 

I And this — how comes it 1” 
j “ Flung into the window of tlie hall, by a fellow 
i who ran off at full speed,” answered Jemingham. 

“This is a better text,” said the Duke ; “and 
yet it is ail old one too — tliree weeks old at least 
— The little Countess witli tlie jealous lord — I 
sliould not Cfure a farthing for her, save for that 
4 same jealous lord — Plague on’t, and he’s gone 
j down to the country — mis evening^ in suence 


1 Doctor, a cant name for DiIm dice. 


and safety — vritten with a quiU pulled. /tym the i 
vnng of Cupid — Your ladyship has left him pen- i 
foatliers enough to fiy aivay with — better clipped 
his wings when you had caught him, my lady — 
And so confident of her Buckingham's faith — 1 
hate confidence in a young i>ersoii^Sbe must be 
taught bettor — I will not go.” 

“ Your Grace will not be so cruel !” said Jor- 
ningham. 

“Tliou art a compassionate fellow, Jerniiigliam ; 
but conceit must ho punishod.” , 

“ But if your lonlship should resume your fancy 
for her ?” 

“ Why, then, you must swear the billet-doux 
miscarried,” uiiHwercd the Duke. “ And stiny, a 
thought strikes me — it shall miscarry in gi'cat style, i 
Hark ye — Is — what is the fellow’s name — the | 
poet — is ho yonder I” i 

“ There are six gentlemen, sir, who, from tlio j 
reams of paptT in their pocket, and tlio threadbare ; 
scams at their elbows, appear to wear the livery of j 
the Muses.” j 

“ Poetical once more, Jerninghani. He, I mean, | 
wlio wrote tlie last lampoon,” said tlie Duke. 

“ To wliom your Grace said you owed five pieces 1 
and a heating !” 1 ‘cplied Jemingham. 

“ The money for his satire, and the cudgel for | 
his praise — Good — find him — givo him the fivo j 
pieces, and thrust the Countess’s billet-doux— Hold ! 
— take Araminta’s and the rest of tlicin — thrust ; 
tliein all into his portfolio — All will come out at tho j 
Wit’s Coffee-house ; and if the promulgator he not | 
cudgelled into all tho colours of the rainbow, there . 
is no spite in woman, no faith in crabiree,or pith | 
iu hcai't of oak — Aramiiita’s wratii alone would ' 
overburden one pah of mortal Hhouldcrs.” I 

“ But, my Lord Duke,” said his attendant, “ this : 
Settle^ is so dull a rascal, that nothing he can write 
will take.” 

“ Then as we have given him steel to head the 
aiTOw,” said the Duke, “we will give him wings 
to waft it witli — wood, ho has enough of his own 
to make a shaft or bolt of. Hand me my own un- 
finished ianipooii — give it to him with the letters 
— let him make wliat he can of them all.” 

“My Lord Duke — I crave pardon — but yoiir 
Grace’s style will be discovered ; and though tlie 
ladies’ names ore not at the letters, yet they will 
be traced.” 

“ I would have it so, yon blockhead. Have } mi 
lived with me so long, and cannot discover lli.at tlie 
eclat of au intrigue is, with me, worth all ilie rcht 
of it 2” 

j “But tlie danger, my Lord Duke?” replied 
I Jeriiingliam. “ There are Imskiiuls, brothers, 

1 friends, who.se revenge may he awakened.”^ 

“ And beaten to sleep again,” said 13ucKingham, , 
haughtily. « 1 have Bbck Will and his cudgel for ; 
plebeian grumblers ; and those of quality I can ! 
deal with myself. I lack bre.itliiug and exercise of ; 
late,”* I 

“ But yet your Grace ' 

“ Hold your peace, fool I I tell you that your . 
poor dwarfish spirit cannot measure the scope of 
mine. I tell thee I would have the course of my 

f Elkana Settle, the imworthy uribblcr whom tbe envy of . 
Rochester uiid others tried tuniise to public estimation, as n 
rival to Drydon ; a circumstance which nas boon tlie means of i 
elevating him to a very painful species of immortality. i 

I SiM) Note X. Employment qfAssauins in Enffiand, 
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I Jifo a torrent — T am weary of easy achievements, ; 
j and wish lor obstacles, that I can sweep before my 
' irresistible eoui’sc.*' 

{ Another genlloinan now entered the apartment, 
j “ I humbly ckivo your Grace's pardon,” he said ; 

> blit Master Christian is so importunate for admis- j 
sion instantly, tliat £ am obliged to take your Grace's ■ 
i pleasiu’o.” 

' Tell him to call three hours hence. Damn his 
I prib'tic pate, that would make all men dance after 
I his pipe 1” 

I thank tliee for the compliment, my Lord 

I Duke,” said Christian, entering the apartment in ; 
' somewhat a more courtly garb, but with the same i 
: unpretending and undistinguished mien, and in the 
I some placid and inditferciit manner with which he , 
I liad accosted Julian Peveril upon different occasions . 
; during his journey to Loudon. " It is precisely 
I my present object to pipe to you ; and you may j 
dance to your own profit, if you will.” j 

** On my word, Master Christian,” said tlic Duke, 

I haughtily, the affair sliould be weighty, that re* 

I moves ceremony so entirely from betwixt us. If it 
relates to the subject of our last conversation, T 
must request our interview be postponed to some 
fardier opportunity. 1 am engaged in an affair of 
some weight.” Then turning his back on Christian, 
he went on with his conversation with Jcrniiigham. 
" Find the person you wot of, and give him the , 
papers ; and hark yc, give him tin's gold to pay fur 
the slufft of his arrow — the stceLhead and pea- 
cock’s wing we have already provided.” i 

“Tliis IS all well, my lord,” said Qiristian, 
calmly, and taking his scat at the same time in an 
easy-chair at some distance ; ** but yoiur Grace’s 
levity is no match for my equanimity. It is necos- 
saiy I should speak with you; and T will await ' 
your Grace’s leisure in the apartment.” 

" Very well, rir,” said the Duke, peevishly ; “if 
an evil is to be undergone, the sooner it is over the 
better — 1 can take measures to prevent its being 
renewed. So let me hear your errand witliout 
farther delay.” 

“ I will wait till your Grace's toilette is com- 
pleted,” said Christian, w'ith the indifferent tone 
which was natural to him. “ What I have to say 
must be between oni'selves.” 

" Begone, Jcrninghani ; and remain without till I 
call. Leave doublet on tlic couch. — How now, 
1 have worn this cloth of silver a hundred times.” 

“Only twice, ifjt please your Grace,” replied 
Jemingharo. 

“ As w'ell twenty times — keep it for yourself, or 
^ve it to my valet, if you are too proud of your 
jentiKty.” 

“ Your Grace h^ made better men tlian me 
vear your cast clotlies,” said Jcrniiigham, submis- 
i\'ely. 

“ Thou art sharp, Jcmingliam,” said the Duke 
-“in one sense I have, and I may again. So 
ow, that pearl-coloured thing will do with the 
ibbon and George. Get away with thee. — And 
ow that he is gone. Master Christian, may I once 
lore crave your pleasui^ ?” 

“My Lord Duke,” said Christian, “you are a 
’ordiippcr of difficulties in state affairs, as in love 
lattcra.” 

“ I trust you ha\e been no eavesdropper. Master 
hristian,” replied tlie Duke ; “ it scarce argues the i 
ispect duo to me, or to my roof.” ' 


“ T know not what you mean, niy lord,” replied 
Christiau. 

“ Nay, 1 cai*e not if the whole world heard what 
I said but now to Jemingham. But to the matter,” 
Implied tile Duke of Buckingham. 

“ Your Grace is so much occupied with conquests 
over the fair and over the witty, that you have per- 
haps forgotten what a stake you have in the little 
Island of Man.” « 

“Not a wliit, Master Christian. 1 remember 
well enough that my roundheaded fathcr-in-law, 
Fairfax, liad tlie island from tiie Long Parliament; 
and was ass enough to quit hold of it at tlie Resto- 
ration, when, if he had closed his clutelies, and held 
fast, like a true bird of prey, as he should have 
done, he might have kept it for him and his. It 
had been a rare thing to have had a little kingdom 
— made lavrs of my own — had my Chamberlain 
with his white staff— 1 would have taught Jeming- 
ham, in half a day, to look as wise, walk as stiffly, 
and speak as sillily, as Harry Bennct.” ^ 

“ You might have dune this, and 0101 * 0 , if it had 
pleased your Grace.” 

“ Ay, and if it liad pleased my Grace, thou, Ned 
Christum, shouldst have been the Jack Ketch of 
riiy dominions.” 

“/ your Jack Ketch, my lord ?” said Cliristian, 
more in a tone of surprise, than of displeasure. 

“ Why, ay; thou hast been perpetually intriguing 
against the life of yonder poor old woman. It were 
a kingdom to thee to gi’atify thy spleen with thy 
own hands.” 

“ I only seek justice against the Countess,” said 
Oiristian. 

“ And the end of justice is always a gibbet,” said 
the Duke. 

“ Be it 80 ,” answered Cliristian. “ Well, the 
Countess is in the Plot.” 

“ The devil confound the Plot, as I believe he 
first invented it I” said the Duke of Buckingham ; 
“ 1 liave heard of Dutliini^ else for months. If 
one must go to hell, 1 would it were by some new 
road, and in gentlemen’s company. 1 riiould not 
like to travel with Oates, Bedlow, and the rest of 
that famous cloud of witnesses.” 

“ Your Grace is then resolved to forego all tlie 
advantages which may arise 1 If tlie House of 
Derby fall under forfeiture, the grant to Fairfax, 
now worthily represented by your Duchess, revives, 
and you become tlie Lord and Sovereign of Man.” 

“ In right of a woman,” said tlie Duke ; “ but, 
in troth, iny godly dame owes me some advantage 
for having lived tiie first year of our marriage wkli 
her and old Block Tom, lier grim, fighting, puri- 
tanic fatiier. A man might os well have married 
tlie Devil’s daughter, and set up house-keeping 
with his father-in-law.”* 

“ I understand you are willing, then, to join your 
interest for a heave at the house of Derby, my Loi'd 
Duke !” 

“ As they are unlawfully possessed of my wife’s 
kingdom, they certainly can expect no favour at 
my hand. But thou knowest there is an interest 
at Whitehall predominant over mine.” 

t ^ Note Y. JSarl t^riingten, 

■ Maiy, daughter of Thomai, Lord FoIrEu, mu wedded 
to the Duke of Buckingham, whow venatUltj made him 
ra^le of rendering hlmielf for a time u agreeable to lila 
fotner.in-taw, thoiigb a rigid Frertqrte^, as to the gay 
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^ '‘ That is only by your Grace’s sufforanco,” said | Who 1 — 1 light and fickle of purpose f' said 
Christian. ^ . the Duke. “ You sec mo here as resolved as any 

“ No, no ; I tell thee a hundred times, no,” said j of you, to dispossess the mistress, and to curry on 
the Duko, rousing himself to anger at the recoUec- i the Plot ; tliese ai-o the only two things I live for 
tion. I tell thee that hase courtesan, the Duchess | in this world. No one con play the man of busi- 
I of Portsmouth, hatli impudently set herself to thwart ness like me, when I please, to the very filing and 
and contradict me; and Cliarles has given me botli labelling of my letters. I am regular aa a scri* 
cloudy looks and hard words before tho Court. I vener.” 

' would he could but guess wliat is tlie offence between « You have Chiflineli’s letter from the country ; 

I hrr and me! 1 w'luld he knew but that! But I he told me he had written t<> you about some pas* 

, will^ have her plumes picked, or niy name is not sages betwixt him and the young Lord Saville.” 

: Villiera. A wo^iless French fillc>de>joie to brave He did so — he did so,” said the Duae, looking 
I me tiius! — Christian, thou art right; there is no among hislcitora; <*but 1 see not his letter just 
' passion so spirit-stirring as revenge. I will patro- now — 1 scarcely noted the contents — I was busy 
; nixe the Plot, if it be but to spite her, and make it - when it came — hut T have it safely.” 

I impossible for tlic King to upliold her.” You should have acted on it,” answered Cluis- 

j ^ As the Duke spoke, ho gradually wrought himself tian. The fool suifei'ed himself to be choused out 
; into a passion, and traversed the apartment with as of his secret, and prayed you to see tliat my lord’s 
I much vehemence as if tlie only object ho had on messenger got not to the Duchess with some de- 
earth w’as to deprive tho Duchess of her povrer spatches which he sent up from Derbyshire, betray* ; 
and favour with the King. Cliristian smiled inter- ing our mystery.” | 

iifiJIy to see him approach the state of mind in which The Duke was now alarmed, and rang tlie bell | 
be was most easily worked upon, and judiciously liastily. Jemingham appeared. “ Wliere is the , 
kt:pt silence, until the Duke called out to him, in a ! letter J had from Master Chifi&nch some hours ■ 
, " Well, Sir Oracle, you that have laid so many : since V* 1 

I schemed to supplant this she-wolf of Gaul, where ' " If it be not amongst those your Grace lias | 

I ara all your contrivances now 1 — Where is the ex- liefore yon, 1 know nothing of it,” said Jeiningham. i 
I qiiisite beauty w)io was to catch the Sovereign’s I saw none such ari'ive.” j 

; eye at tho first glance 1 — Chiffincli, liath lie seen i You lie, you rascal,” said Buckingham ; " have 
I her 1 — and what does lie say, tliat exquisite critic | j’oua right to reniciiihcr better than 1 do 1” | 

I ill lieauty and blanc mange, women and wine 1” ' “ If your Grace will forgive mo reminding you, : 

** He has Been and approves, hut has not yet you have scarce opened a letter this week,” said his 
heard her ; and her speech answers to all the rest, gentleman. } 

We came hei-e yesterday ; and to-day 1 intend to j “ Did you ever hear such a provoking rascal !** | 
introduce Chifiiiicli to her, tlio instaut lie arrives said the Duke. He might he a witness in the 
from the country ; and I expect him every hour. Plot. He lias knocked iny character for regularity 
1 am but afraid of the damsel’s jicevish virtue, for entirely on the head with his damned countei>evi- 
slie hath been brought up, after the fashion of our , dencc.” 

grandmothers — our rootlicrs had better sense.” Your Grace’s talent and capacity will at least 

" What ! so fair, so young, so quick-witted, and remain unimpcached,” said Christian ; and it is 
so difficult 1” said the Duke. ** By your leave, you ! those that must servo yourself and your friends, 
shall introduce me as well as Chiffincli.” ' If I might advise, you will hasten to Court, and 

That your Grace may cure her of her intract- lay some foundation for tho impression we wish to 
able modesty 1” said Christian. i make. If your Grace ca|i take the first wrord, and \ 

” Why,” replied the Duke, " it will but teach ’ throw out a hint to crossbite Saville, it will bo well. ! 

her to stand in her own light. Kings do not love ! But above all, keep the King’s ear employed, wliich ; 

to court and sue ; they should have their game run • no one can do so well as you. Leave Chiffincli to j 
down for them.” • fill his heart ivith a proper object. Another thing i 

** Under your Grace’s favour,” said Christian, , is, there is a blockhead of an old Cavalier, who must ; 
‘Hliis cannot he — Non omnibus dormio — Your, needs be a bustler in the Countess of Derby’s behalf 
Grace knows the classic aHusion. If this maiden | — lie is fast in hold, with the whole tribe of witnesses | 
become a Prince’s favourite, rank gilds the sliame at his haiinclies.” 
and tlic sin. But to any under Majesty, she must Nay, then, take him, Topham.” 
not vail topsaih” “ Topham has taken him already, iny lord,” said 

" Why, thou suspicious fool, I was hut in jest,” | Christian ; " and there is, besides, a young gallant, 

said the Duke. “ Do you think 1 would interfere a son of tlie said Knight, n ho was bred in the house- 

to spoil a plan so much to my own advantage as hold of the Countess of Derby, and wiio has brought 
that which you have laid l^fore ino 1” I letters from her to the Praviiicial of tlio Jesuits, and 

Christian smiled and shook his head. " My lord,” ! others in London.” 
he said, “ I know your Grace as well, or better, per- I “ What arc their names !” said the Duke, drj’ly. 
haps, than you know yourself. To spoil a well con- ! “ Sir Geofli'ey Pcvcril of Martindalc Castle, m 

certed intrigue by some cross stroke of your own, Derbyshire, and his son Juli.m.” 
would give you more pleasure, than to bring it to " WJiat ! PeveriJ of the Peak I” said tho Duke,r— 
a successful termination according to tlie plans of ♦‘a stout old Cavalier as ever swore an oath — A 
others. But Shaftesbury, and all concerned, liavo Woreestci’-man, too — and, in truth, a man of all 
detennined that our scheme shall at least have fair w^ork, w'hen blows were going. I will not consent 
play. We reckon, therefore, on your help ; and — to his ruin, Oiristian, These fellows must heflogipsd 
forgive me when I say so— w'e will not permit off such false scents — flogged in every seiiM, they 
ourselves to bo impeded by yoim levity and fickle- roust, and will bo, when tlie nation comes to its ejw- 
uess of purpose.” sight again.” 
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*' 1 1 IS of more than the last iniportaiice^ lu tlie inquiry after bin daughter, Christian gave the most 
meantime, to the fartlicranee of our plan,*’ said favourable account of her health and spirits, natu- 
Cliristiaii, ‘^‘that your Grace should stand for a rallyanduuaffectedly intermingled Avitli such praises 
j space between tlicm and tho King’s favour. The of her beauty and her disposition, as were likely to 
, youth Ijath iiiliuence with the maiden, which we be most grateful to a father’s car. 

1 bliould find scarco^favourable to our views ; besides, But Christian had too much cunning to expatiate 
her father holds him as high ^ he can any one who on tliis theme, however soothing. Ho stopped short 
is no such puritanic fool as liiiiiself.” ^ exactly at the point where, as an affectionate rela- 

** Well, most Christian Christiim,” said the Duke, tive, he might be supposed to have said enough. 
“1 have heard your commands at length. I will “The lady,” he said, “witli vfhym he had placed 
endeavour to stop tho earths under the throne, that Alice, was deliglited with lier aspect and maiiiiers, 
neither tho loi*d, loiight, nor squire in question, and undertook to be responsible for her health and 
shall find it possible to burrow there. For the fair liappincss. He had not, he said, deserved so little 
one, I must leave Chiffinch and you to manage her confidence at the hand of his brother, Bridgenortli, ! 
introduction to her liigh destinies, since 1 am not as that the Major should, contrary to his purpose, 
to be trusted. Adieu, most Christian Christian.” and to the plan which they had adjusteil togelhw. 
He fixed his eyes on him, and then exclaimed, as have hurried up from tho country, as if his own 
he shut the door of the apartment, — “ Must pro- presence were necessary for Alice’s protection.” 
fligate and damnable villain ! And what provokes “ Brother Christian,” said Bridgimortli in reply, 
me most of all, is the knave’s composed insolence. “ 1 must see my cdiild — 1 must ace this person witii 
Your Gntce will do tills — and your Grace will con- M-liom she is intrusted.” 

descend tp do tliat — A pretty puppet 1 should be, “ To what purpose T’ answered Christian. “ llavo 
to play tho second part, or rather the third, in such you not often confessed that the over excess of tlio 
a scheme! No, they shall all walk .according to eaimal affection which you have entertained for youi* ' 
Illy purpose, or I will cross tlicin. 1 will find this daughtor, hath been a snare to you { — Have you ' 
girl out in spite of them, and judge if their scheme luxt, more than once, been on the point of wsiguiiig ; 
is likely to be successful. If so, she shall bo mine th<^ great designs which should place righteousness ' 

— mine entirely, before she becomes the King’s ; as a cMmnsellor besido the throne, because you dc- 
and I will command her who is to guide Charles, sircid to gratify your daughter's girlish passion for j 
— Jerningham,”’ (his gentleman entered,) “cause this descendant of your old persecutor— this Julian ' 
Christian to be dogged wherever ho goes, for tlie Fovcril ?*’ 

next four-and-twenty hours, and find out where ho “ J own if,” said Bridgenortli ; “ and worlds would 
visits a female iicivly come to town. — You .smile, I have given, and would yet give, to clasp that youth ; 
you kuavo 1” . to iny bosuin, and call him iny sou. The spirit of ‘ 

“ I did but suspect a fi’esli rival to Aramiiita i his mother looks from hi.s eye, and his stately step 
and the little Countess,” said Jemingliam. • is as that of his father, %Yhcn lie daily spoke com- 

"Away to yoiu* business, knave,” sjiid the Buko, • fort to me in my distress, and said, ‘The child I 
"and let me think of mine. — To subdue a ruritan | livolh.’ ” 

ill Esse— >a King’s favourite in I’ossc — the very “But the youth walks,” said Christian, "after 
muster of western beauties' — that is ])oint fir-st. his own lights, and mistakes the meteor of the marsli | 
Tho impudence of this Manx mongrel to be con-ccted for tlie Polar star. Ralph Bridgenortli, I will speak : 

— iiie pride of Madamo la BucliesHe to be pulled to thee in friendly sincerity. Thou must not think ■ 
down — ail important state intrigue to be farthered, to .serve botli the good cause and Baal. Obey, if 
or bafiied, as circunistau^ render most to my own thou wilt, thino own carnal afiections, summon 'this 
honour and gl y — I wdshed for business but now, Julian I'cvcril to thy house, and let him wed thy 
and I have got enough of it. But Buckingham daughter — But mark tho reception ho will meet ■ 
will keep liis own steerage-way through shoal and witii from the pnmdold knight, whose spirit is now, ' 

. through weather.” even now, as little broken with his chains, as after . 

the sword of tho Saints had prevailed at Worcester. 

Thou wilt see thy daughter spurned from his feet 

'< like an outcast.'” ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

- ■ — Mark you tliis, }':iiks:inio - 
The dtivii can qiiute Scripture fur liis purpose. 

Merchant of ycniee. 

Afteb leaving the proud mansion of the Duke of 
Buckingham, Christian, full of the deep and trea- 
clierous schemes which he meditated, hastened to 
the city, where, in a decent inn, kept by a person 
of his own persuasion, he had been unexpectedly 
summoned to meet with Ralph Bridgenortli of Moul- 
trassie. He was not disappointed — the Major had 
arrived that morning, and anxiously expected him. 
The usual gloom of his com^tenaiice was darkened 
into a yet deeper shade of anxiety, which was 
scarcely relieved, even wrliile, in answer to his 

I Sco Koto Z. tetter frem the Dead to the living. 


“ Cliristiaii,” said Bridgenortli, interrupting him, 
" tiiou dost urge mo hard ; but thou dost it in love, 
my brother, and I forgive thee — Alice shall never 
be spumed. — But this friend of thine — this lady 
— thou art my child’s uncle ; and after me, thou 
art next to her in love and affection — Still, thou 
art not her father — hast not her father’s fears. 
Art thou sure of the character of this woman to 
whom my child is intnisted 1” 

" Am 1 sure of my own 1 — Am I sure that my 
name is Christian — yours Bridgenorth t — Is it a 
tiling I am likely to bo insecure in ! — Have I not 
dwelt for many years in this city f — Do I not know 
this Court T — And am I likely to be imposed upon ! 
For I will not think you can fear my imposing upon 
you,” 

"Thou art my brother,” said Bridgenorth — 
" the blood and mme of my departed Saint — and T 
am determined tiiat I will trust thee in tins matter*” 
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: “ Thou dost well,” said Christian ; “ and who 

I knows what reward may be In store for thee f — 
I 1 cannot look upon Alice, but it is strongly borne 
I in on my mind, tliat there Will be work for a creatiira 
so excellent beyond ordinary women. Courageous 
I Judith freed Beihulia by her valour, and tlie comely 
features of Esther made her a safeguai'd and a de- 
fence to her people in tlio land of captivity, wheu 
I she found favour in tho sight of King Aliasu- 
■ erus,” • 

I « Be it with her as Heaven wills,” said Brhlge- 
; north ; and now tell mo wliat progress tlicre is in 
, the great work.” 

^ « The people are weary of the iniquity of this 

Court,” said Christian ; “ and if this man will con- 
' tinue tc reign, it must be by calling to his councils 
I men of another stamp. The alarm excited by the 
I damnable practices of the Papists, has called up 
I men’s souls, and awakened their eyes, to the dangers 
I of their state. — He himself — for he will give up 
I brother and wife to save himself — is not averse to 
; a change of measures ; and tliougli we cannot at 
i first see tlie Court purged as with a winnowing fan, 
j yet there will bo enough of the good to control the 
bad — enough of tlie sober party to compel the grant 
, of tliat universal toleration, for wliicli we have 
! sighed so long, as a maiden for her beloved. Time 
, and qiportuiiity will lead the way to move thomigh 
reformation ; and tliat will bo done without stiti'ke 
of sword, which our friends failed to establish on a 
sure foundation, even when their victorious blades 
were in their hands.” 

« May God gi-ant it !” said Bridgcnortli ; << fev 
T fear me 1 should scruple to do aught which 
' should once more unsheatli the civil sword ; but 
! welcome all that comes in a peaceful and parlia- 
mentary way.” 

“ Ay,” said Christian, " and wliiph will bring with 
it the hitter amends, which our enemies have so long 
merited at our hands. How long hath our brother’s 
blood cried for vengeance from the altar ! — Now 
' shall that cruel Freuchwomau find that neither 
lapse of years, nor her powci*ful friends, nor tho 
name of Stanley, nor the Sovereignty of Alan, fc«liall 
stop the stern course of tho pursuer of blood. Her 
name shall be struck from the noble, and her hcrl- 
, tage shall another take.” 

I Nay, but, brother Christian,” said Bridgcnortli, 
" art thou not over eager in pursuing this thing ? — 

' 1 1 is thy duty as a Christian to forgive thine eiie- 
I mies.” 

! " Ay, but not tho enemies of Heaven — not those 

who shed tlie blood of the saints,” said Cliristiaii, 
his eyes kindling with that vehement and fiery ex- 
pression which at times gave to his uninteresting 
couutenan^ the only character of passion which it 
i ever exhibited. No, Bridgenorth,” he continued, 

: 1 esteem this purpose of revenge holy — I account 

, it a propitiatory sacrifice for what may have been 
evil ill my life. I have submitted to be spumed by 
I tho haughty — I have humbled myself to be as a 
: servant ; but in my breast was tlie proud thought, 

I I who do this — do it that I may avenue mv bro- 
j Uier’s blood.” ^ » J 

I “ Still, my brotlier,” said Bridgenorth, « although 
{ T pwticipate thy purpose, and have aided thee 
i against tliis Moabitish woman, I cannot but think 
thy revenge is more after the law of Moses than 
after the law of love.” 

I “ This comes well from tliee, Ralph Bridgenorth,” 


answered Christian ; “ from thee, ^ho hast jufri 
smiled over the downfall of thine own enemy.” 

“ If you mean Sir Geoffrey Poveril,” said Bridge- 
north, “ 1 smile not on his ruin. It is well he is 
abased ; but if it lies willi me, I may humble his 
pride, but wHl never ruin his house.” 

" You know your purpose best,” said Chriatiaii ; 
“and I do justice, brother Bridgcnortli, to the purity 
of your principles; but men who see with but worldly 
eyes, would discern little pui*posc of nfercy in the 
strict magistrate and severe creditor — and such 
have you been to IVvcril.” 

“ And, brother Christian,” said Bridgenorth, his 
colour rising as he spoke, “ neither do 1 doubt your 
purpose, nor deny tlie surprising address with which 
you have procured such perfect information con- 
cerning the purposes of yonder woman of Ammon. 
But it is free to me to think, that in your intercourse 
with the Court, and with courtiers, you may, in 
! your carnal and worldly policy, sink the value of 
those spiritual gifts, for which you were once so 
much celebrated among the brethren.” 

“ Do not apprehend it,” said Christian, recover- 
ing his temper, which had been a little ruffled by 
the previous disciiasinn. “ Let us but work together 
as heretofore ; and 1 trust each of us sliall be found 
doing the work of a faithful servant to that good 
old cjHiftc for which we have heretofore drawn the- 
sword.” 

So saying, lie took his hat, and bidding Bridge- 
north farewell, declared his iiiteutioii of retiiriiig iu 
the evening. 

“ Fare tliec well I” said Bridgenorth ; “ to that 
cause wilt thou find mo ever a true and devoted 
aillioront. I will act by that counsel of thine, and 
will not even ask thee — tliuugh it may grieve my 
heart as a parent — w-itli whom, or where, thou 
ha‘«t intrusted my child. I will try to cut oft*, and 
cast from me, even my right hand, and my right 
eye ; but for thee, Christian, if thou dost deal other- 
wise than prudently and honestly in this matter, it 
is what God and man will require at tiiy hand.” 

“ Fear not me,” said Christian, hastily, and left 
the place, agitated by reficcduiis of no pleasant 
kind. 

“ I ought to liavo persuaded him to return,” lie 
said, as ho stepped out into the street. “ Even his 
hovering in this neighbourhood may spoil the plan 

• oil w'hicli depends the rise of my fortunes — .ny, 

! and of his child’s. Will men say I liave ruined 
I her, when 1 shall have raised her to the dazzling 

height of the Duchess of Portsmouth, and perhaps 
made her a mother to a long line of princes 1 
Cliifiinch liath vouched for opportunity ; and the 
; voluptuary’s fortune depends upon his gratifying. 

I the taste of his master for variety. If she makes 
: an impression, it must be a detjp one ; and once 
■ seated in his affections, I fear not her being sup- 
! planted. — What will her father say ? ^ Will he, like 
j a prudent man, put his shame in Jiis pocket, be- 

• cause it is well gilded I or will ho think it fitting 
to make a display of moral wrath and parental 
frenzy I I fear the latter — He has ever kept too 
strict a course to admit his conniving at such license. 
But what will his anger avail ?— I need not be seen 

' ill tlie matter— those who are will care little for 
I the resentment of a country Puritan. And after 
i all, what I am labouring to bring about is best for 
' himself, tho wench, and above all, for me, Edward 
Christian.” 
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With Bueli^l)u»e opiates did this unhappy wretch solute in tlicir Uves^ were desirous of keeping some I 

stifle his own conscience, while anticipating the connection with tlie Dissenting or Puritanic party, | 

disgrace of his friend's family, and the ruin of a as it was termed ; thereby to sti’cngthen them^lves . 

I near ndat ivo, coininittcd in confidence to his charge, against their opponents at Court. In such intrigues, j 

! Hic cliariioter of this man was of no common dc> Cliristi;in was a notable agent ; and at one time ; 

scriptioii ; nor was it by an ordinary road that he had nearly procured an absolute union bc^ecn a j 

had ariivcd at the present climax of unfeeling and class wliicli professed the most- rigid principles of ‘ 

ijifninons selfishness. 5 religion and morality, and the lutiludmariau cour* ■ 

Kdwurd Christian, as the reader is aware, was '■ tiers, who set all principle at defiance. 

• the brother of that William Christian, who was Amidst the vicissitudes of'^'a life of intrigue, 

; the principal instrument in delivering up the Is^e during which Duckiiigham’s ambitious schemes, and 

of Mail to the Hepiiblic, and who became the victim his own, re]>eatcdly sent him across tlie Atkmtic, 

of the Countess of Derby’s revenge on that account, it was Edward Giristian’s boast that ho never lost 

, Botli had been educated as Puritans, but William ■ sight of his principal object^ — revenge on the Coun • 

j was a soldier, which somewhat modified the strict- j toss of Derby. He maintained a close and iutimato 

; ness of his religious opinions ; Edward, a civilian, ' correspoiidenco with his native island, so as to bo i 

I seemed to entertain these principles in the utmost . perfectly iufonnod of whatever took place there ; | 

rigour. Hut it W'as only seeraijig. The exactness j and he stimulated, on every favourablo opportu- | 

I of deportment, which procured him groat honour nity, the cupidity of JUiickingliani to possess liimsclf 

; and influence among the sober partly as they wore of this petty kingdom, by procuring tlie forfeiture of 

wont to term themselves, covered a voluptiifnis its pn*sc*nt Lord. It was not diifieiilt to keep his 

. disposition, the gratification of which w'aa sweet to patron's wild washes alive on this topic, for his own , 

; him as stolen waters, and pleasant as bread eah^n mercurial imagination attiiehed particular charms . 

in secret. While, therefore, his .Keeming godli- to the idea of hecoiniiig a .sort of sovereign even in 

! ness brought him worldly gain, his secret pleasures this little island; and he was, like. Catiline, as covet- 

(Nimpensated for his outward austerity ; until the ovis of the property of othei's, as he was profuw ' 

Ilestoration, and the CouiiteKs’s violent proceedings of Ins own. 

iigainst his brother, interniptcil the eoui*se of both. Ihil it was not until the pretended discovery of ■ 
He then fled from his native island, burning with tl»e Papif't Plot that the schemes of Christian could 

the desire of revenging his brotlier’s death — the be brought to ripen ; and then, so odious were the 

only passion foreign to his own gratification which ' Catltuiiea in the eyes of the ci*cduloi\s people of Eng- 
he was ever known to cherish, and which was a1^>, , land, that, u])on tlic aeens:i1ion of the most infa- 
. at least, partly selfish, since it coiiccmcd the • mous of mankind, common informers, the scouring? 

I ration of his own fortunes. | of jails, and the refa.so of tho whipping-post, tlie 

' He found easy access to Villiers, Dul.e of Huclv- ' most atrocious charges against persons of the high- 
; iiigham, who, in riglit of his Duchess, claiim d siidi ost itink and fairest character, were readily received 
; of tlie Derby estate as had been be.stowvd by tlie . .ind credited. j 

; J’arliaraeut on his celebrated fatlier-in-la'v, Lortl i Tin.*? was a period which Cliristian did not fail to 
'c'aii’fax. His influence at tho Court of Charles, : improve. 11 l* drew clu.se Ills intiinacy with Bridge- ; 
where a jest w.as a better plea than a long claim of , north, wliieli had indeed never been interrupted, | 
: faithful service, was so suceossfully exeried, as lo , and readily engaged him in his ttchemes, which, in 
coiitributo greatly to tho deprcssjfm of that loyal the eyes of liis brother-in-law, were alike honour- ' 

and ill-rewarded family. Hut Buckingham was ' able and i)atriotic. Hut, while ho flattered Bridge*- . 

incapable, ''veu forliis ow'n interc.st, ot pursuing north with the achieving a complete reformation in - 

the steady course w'hioh ChristiHii .'-iiggo.Mcd to the state — checking the j>roiligacy of the Court -- 

liim ; and liis vacillation probably saved tin* n-m- . relieving the consciences of the Dissenters from 

nant of tho large estates of the Earl of Derby. ; the ])rrs.sure of tho penal laws — amending, in fine. 
Meantime, Christian was too useful a follower tit ■ the crying grievances of the time — while he shewed ' 
be dismissed. From Buckingham, aud others of • him also, in prospect, revenge upon the Countess ' 
that stamp, he did not aflcct to conceal the la.xity ; of Derby, and a liuinbliug dispensation on the homo 
of bis morals ; but, towards tho huiiutous and : of Pcvcril, from whom Bridgcuorth had suffered 
powerful party to which lie beloiigcHl, he wiis able ! .such indignity, Christian did not neglect, in tlie 
to disguise them by a seeming gravity of exterior, ! meunwhile, to consider how he could best benefit 
which ho never laid aside, liidc'cd, so wide and • himself by the confidence reposed in him by his 
absolute was then tlic distinction betwixt the Court unsuspicious relation. I 

and the city, that a liiaii might have for some time The extreme beauty of Alice Bridgcuorth — tho 
played two several parts, as in two difleix*ut spluu'es, gi'cat wealth which time and economy had acemuu- ' 
without its being discovei’cd in the one tiiat he lated on her father — pointed her out as a most 
exhibited himself in a difleront light in the otlu-r. dcsiral>lR match to repair the wasted fortunes of : 
Besides, when a man of talent shews himself an some of the followeiw of tho Court ; and he flat- 

able and usefiil partisan, his party will continue to tered himself iliat he could conduct such a iiego- 

protect and accredit him, in spite of conduct the tiation so as to be in a high degree conducive to 

most contradictory to their owm principles. Some his ow'ii advantage. Ho found there would be 

facts are, in such ca^s, denied — some arc glo.««scd little difiioiilty in prevailing on Major Bridgenortli 

over — and party zeal is permitted to cover at Ica.Mt to inirii.st him with the guai’diansliip of his daugh- 

as many <]ofccts as ever doth cliarity. ter. That unfortuifaie gentleman had accustomed 

Edward Ciiri.^tian had often need of the partial himsedf, from tlie very period of her birtli, to regard 
indulgence of his friends ; but he experienced it, tho pn?senco of his child as a worldly indulgence 
' for he w''as cTninently useful. Buckingham, and tfio grevt to be allowed to him ; and Christian had 

other courue.-'s of tlie same claw;, however dis- I little trouble in convincing him that tlie strong in- 
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cllnation which ho felt to bestow her on Julian 
PeveriJ, provided he could bo brought over to his 
own political opinions, was a blameable compra- 
; mise w'iUi his more severe principles. Late cir- 
, cumstimees had taught him the incapacity and 
I unfitness of Dame Debbitch for the sole charge of 
i so dear a pledge ; and be readily and tliankfiiUy '■ 
\ <.'mbraced uie kind offer of her maternal uncle, : 
' Christian, to jilace Alice under the protection of a ! 
, lady of rank in Ldhdou, whilst he himself was to , 
! bo engaged in the scenes of bustle and blood, which, l 
; la common with all good Pj*otestants, he expected ' 
; was speedily to take place on a general rising of , 
i tlie Papists, unless prevented by the active and ; 

energetic measures of the good people of England. • 
! He even confessed his fcara, tliat his partial regard ' 
' for Alice’s happiness might enervate his efforts in ; 
I behalf of his country ; and Cliristian had little ^ 
trouble in eliciting from him a promise, tliat he 

• would forbear to inquire after her for some time. 

Thus certain of being tlie temporary guardian of | 
his niece for a space lung enough, he flattered him- 
I self, for the exeentiou of his purpose, Clmstian 
i I'ndoavourod to pave the way by consulting Chil- 
li neb, whose known skill in Coui*t policy (jiialified ! 
. him best as an adviser on this occasion. Put this 
I worthy pei*soii, being, in fact, a purveyor for his . 

' Majesty’s pleasures, and on that account high in 
his good graces, thought it fell within tlie line of 
his duty to suggest another scheme than that on 
which Christian consulted him. A woman of siicli 
exquisite beauty as Alice was described, he deemed , 
more worthy to be a partaker of Hie afiectiems of 
the mciTy Monarch, whose taste iii female beauty 
was so exquisite, than to be made the wife of some 
worn-out prodigal of quality. And then, doing per- 
fect justico to his own character, he felt it would 
not he one whit impaired, while his fortune ivonid 
! be, in every respect, greatly amended, if, after 
sharing the short reign of the Gwyiis, the Davis’s, 
i the Roberts’s, and so forth, Alice Bridgeiioi'tU 
; should retire h’om the state of a royal favourite, 
into the humble condition of Mre Cliiffiiieli. 
i After cautiously sounding Christian, ana tiiuliug 

• tliat Uie near prosjiect of interest to himself cffec- 
^ tually prevented his skirting at this iniquitous 

Hchemc, Chifiiiich detailed it to him fully, cai-cfully 
j Ikccping the final termination out of »ght, and 
; Talking of the favour to be acquired by tlie fair 
Alice as no passing caprice, but the commcncc- 
, inent of a reign as long and absolute as that of 
tho Duchess of Portsmouth, of whose avarice and 
' domineering tem]ier Charles was now* uudersfood 
' to much tired, though the force of habit roii- 
1 dcred liim unequal to fri*e himself of her yoke. 

I Tims chalked out, tho scene prepared w'as no 
j longer tlie intrigue of a Court pander, and a vil- 
lainous resolution for tho ruin of an innocent girl, 

; but became n state intrigue, for the removal of an 
I cbnououB favourite, and tlie subsequent change of 
, the King’s sentiments upon various material points, 

' in which be was at present influenced by the 
i Duchess of Porlsmouth. In this light it was cx- 
' liibited to the Duke of Buckingham, who, either to 
i feustain his character for daring gallantry, or in 
erder to gratify some capricious fancy, had at one 
lime mode love to tlie reigning favourito and expe- 
rienced a repulse wliich he had never forgiven. 

, But one scheme was too little to occupy tlie 
, active and enterprising spirit of tho Duke. An 


appendix of tho Popisli Plot w’as easily so contrived 
as to involve tlie Countess of Derby, who, from 
cliaracter and religion, was precisely the person 
whom the crcdidous port of the public were in- 
clined to suppose the likely accomplice of such a 
conspiracy. Christian and Bridgeuoilli undertook 
tho perilous commisrion of attacking her even in 
her own little kingdom of Man, and liad commis- 
sions for tills purpose, which were only to be pro- 
duced in case of tlieir scheme taking effect. 

It miscarried, as tlie reader is aware, from tlie 
Countess’s alert preparations for defence ; and 
neither Christian nor Bridgciiortli held it sound 
policy to prectiso openly, even under parliameutary 
authority, against a lady so little liable to hesitate 
upon tho measures must likely to secure her feudal 
sovereignty ; wisely considering, Hiat oven the 
omnipotence, as it lias been somewhat too largely 
styled, of Pai'liamont, might fail to relieve tliem 
from the personal consequences of a failure. 

On tlie continent of Britain, however, no opposi* 
tiou was to bc» feared ; and so well was Christian 
acquainted with all the motions in the interior of 
the Countess’s little court, or household, that Peveril 
would have been arrested the instant ho set foot on 
shore, hut for the gale of wind, which obliged tho 
vessel, in which he was a passenger, to run for 
Liverpool. Here Christian, under the name of 
Ganlcsse, unexpectedly met with him, and pre- 
served him frem the fangs of tlio well-breathed 
w'itnesses of the Plot, with tlie purpose of securing 
his despalehes, or. if necessary, his person also, in 
such a manner as to place him at his own discre- 
tion — a narrow and perilous game, which he i 
thought it better, however, to undertake, tlnin to ; 
permit these subordinate agents, who were always 
ready to iniitiny against all in league with them, ui 
obtain the credit which they must have done by tho 
seizure of the Countess of Derby’s despatdies. Jt I 
was, besides, essential to Buckingham’s- schemes | 
that Uiese should not pass into tlie hands of a public j 
ofticur like Topham, who, how'cvcr ponqioiis and : 
stupid, was u])right and wcll-injentioued, until they I 
hud iiiidcrgoiio the revisal of a private cuiiiiiiittee. , 
where something might have probably been sup- | 
pressed, even bujiposing that nothing had been 
added. In short, Christian, in canning on his own j 
separate and peculiar intrigue, by the agency of the ! 
Great Popiidi I’lot, as it was culled, acted just like . 
an engineer, wlio derives the priiiciplo of motion 
wliidi turns his machinery, by means of a steam- 
engine, or large water-wheel, constructed to drive 
a separate and larger engine. Accordingly, lie was , 
deteniiined that, while ho took all the advaiilage 
he coiilil fj’oiii their supposed distJovcrics, no one | 
should he admitted to tamper or interfere with his 
ow n plans of prefit and revenge, ^ ^ | 

Chiliiuch, who, desirous of satisfying hiniK If with 
his own eyes of that excellent beauty which had 
been so liiglily extolled, Inwl gone down lo Derby- 
shire on purpose, was iiifinik'ly delighted, when, 
'during tlic course of a two houre’ sennoii at tlie 
dissenting chajiel in I.iverpool, which afforded him 
ainplo leisure fijr a deliberate survey, he arrived 
at tlie conclusion that he had never been a form op 
face more captivating. I lis even having confirmed 
what was told him, he hurried back to tlio little inu 
which fonnod their place of rendezvous, and there 
awaited Cliristian and his niece, with a degree of 
confidence in the success of their project which he 
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had not before entoriained ; and with an apparatus 
of luxury, oalciilatcd, as ho tliought, to make a 
favourA.bio inipi'cssiou on the mind of a rustic girl. 
He was somewhat surprised, when, instead of Alice 
Bridgenortli, to whom he expected tliat night to 
Jiave been introduced, he found that Christian was 
accompanied by Jiiluin Peveril. It was indeed a 
severe disappointment, for he had prevailed on his 
own indolence to venture thus far from tlio Cour^ 
in order that he might judge, with his own para> 
mount taste, whether Alice was really the prodigy 
which her uncle’s praises had bespoken her, and, 
.as such, a victim wortliy of the fate to which she 
was destined. 

A few words betwixt the worthy coufodcrates 
determined them on the plan of stripping Peveril 
of the Countess’s despatches ; Chiftiueh absolutely 
refusing to take any share in arresting him, as a 
matter of which his Master’s approbation might 
be very uncertain. 

Christian had also liis own ia*asons for ahstaiii- 
ing from so decisive a step, it was by no means 
likely to be agreeable to Bridgenorth, whom it was 
necessary to keep in good hiiiiKitir ; — it was not 
nccess.ary, for the Countess’s despatches were of 
far more importance than tlie ]v>rson of Julian. 
Lastly, it was snpertliious in this respect also, that 
.Tiiliau was on the i*oa<l to his father’s castle, where 
it was likely he would be seized, as u matter of 
course, along with the otluT suspicious persons who 
fell under Topham’s w’arrant, and the dcniuiciatious 
of his infamous companions. He, therefore, far 
from using any violence to Peveril, assumed to- 
W'ards him such a friendly tone, as might seem to 
warn him against receiving damage from othciv, 
and vindicate himself from having any share in 
depriving him of his charge. This last iuaiiceuvro 
w'as achieved by an infusion of a strong narcotic 
into Julian’s wine ; uiulcr the influuiiec of which, 
ho slumbered so soundly, that the conh'derates 
were easily able to accomplish their inhospitable 
purpose. 

The events of the succeeding days arc alivady 
known to the reader. Cliifliiieli set furward to 
^ return to London, with the jiaeket, which it was 
desirable should be in liuckingliam’s bands as soon 
as possible; while Christian w'cnt to MonUrassie, 
to receive Alice from her father, and convey her 
safely to London — his accomplice •agreeing to 
defer his curiosity to .see more of her until they 
should have arrived in that city. 

Before parting with Bridgenortli, Clirlstian had 
exerted liis utmost address to prevail (#ii him to 
remain at MouUra.s.sio ; he had even overstepped 
the bounds of pi*udcnce, and, by his urgency, 
awakened some suspicions of an indehnitc nature, 
which ho found it difficult to allay. Bridgenortli, 
therefore, followed his brother-in-law to London ; 
and tlie reader has already been made acquainted 
with the arts' which Christian used to prevent his 
farther interference with the destinies of his daugli- 
ter, or tlie unhallowed schemes of her ill-cho.scn 
guardian. Still Christian, as ho strode along the 
street in profound reflection, saw that his under- 
taking was attended with a tliousand perils ; and 
the drops stood like beads on his brow when he 
thought of the presumptuous levity and fickle temper 
of Buckingham — the frivolity and intemperance of 
Chiffiiich — ilie suspicions of the melancholy and 
uigoted, yet sagacious and honest Bridgenorth. 


“Had I,” he thought, «but tools fitted, each ts 
tlieir portion of the work, how easily could I heave 
asunder and disjoint the strength tliat opposes niel 
But with tiiese frail and insufficient impieinents, I 
am in daily, hourly, momentary danger, that one 
lever or other gives way, and that the whole min 
recoils on iiiy own head. And yet, were it not for 
tlioso failings I complain of, how were it possiblu 
for me to have acquired that ]g)wer over tliem all 
which constitutes them my passive tools, even when 
they seem most to exert tlieir own free will ? Yes, 
the bigot.s have some right when they affirm that 
all is for the best.” 

Tt nniy seem strange, that, amidst the various 
subjects of Christian’s apprehension, ho was never 
visited by .any long or permanent doubt that the 
virtue of his iiicce might provo tho shoal on which 
his voyage should be wrecked. But ho was an 
ari*aiit rogue, as well as a hardened libertine ; aud, 
in both characters, a professed disbeliever in tlie 
virtue of the fair sex. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Ax for John Dryden*^ Clinrics, I own that King 

W.n niivtT any vory iniglity thing ; 

Aiul yi*t he w:iRn devilish honest fellow... 

Knjoy'd lii.s friend and bottle, and got mellow. 

I>K WOLCOT 

Lo.ndox, the gi’.ind central point of intrigues of 
every description, had now attracted witliin its dark 
aiul shadowy region tho greater number of tho per- 
souage.s whom wo have had ticeasiou to mention. 

Julian Peveril, amongst others of the dramatis 
poi'sonm, had arrived, and taken up his abode in a 
remote inn in the suburbs, llis business, ho con- 
ceived, tvas to remain incognito until he should 
have coniiminicatcd in private with tho friends 
who were most likely to lend assistance to his 
parents, as well as to his patroness, in their pre- 
sent situation of doubt and danger. Amongst these, 
tho most powerful was the Duke of Ormond, whose 
faithful services, high rnnk, and acknowledged 
wortli and virtue, still preserved an ascendency in 
that very Court, where, in general, ho was regarded 
as out of favour, indeed, so much consciousness 
(hd Charles display in his demeanour towards that 
celebrated noble, and servant of his father, tliat 
Biiekiiigbam once took tlie freedom to ask the King 
whether the Duke of Ormond had lost his ll^jcsty’s 
favour, or his Majesty the Duke’s ! since, whenever 
they chanced to meet, the King appeared the more 
embarrassed of the two. But it was not Peverirs 
good fortune to obtain the advice or countenance of 
this distinguished person. His Grace of Onnond 
was not at that time in London. 

Tho letter, about the delivery of wliicli the Coun- 
tess had seemed most anxious after that to the 
Duke of Ormond, was addressed to Captain Bar* 
stow, (a Jesuit, whose real name was f^enwicke,) 
to be found, or at least to be heard of, in the house 
of one Martin Christal in tho Savoy. To this place 
hastened Peveril, upon learning the absence of the 
Duko of Ormond. He was not ignorant of the 
danj^r which he personally incurred, by thus be- 
coming a medium of communication betwixt a 
Popifsli priest and a suspected Gatiiolic. But when 
he undertook the perilous commission of his 
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patroness^ ho had done so frankly, and with the j then have acquired this local knowledge which 
unreserved resolution of serving her in the manner j seemed so accurate. Many foi’eigners^ dependent 
in which she most desired her affairs to be con> j on the Queen or Queen Dowager, had apartments' 
ducted. Yet be could not forbear some secret ; in the Savoy. Many Catholic priests tuso found 
apprehension, when he felt himself engaged in the refuge in its recesses, under various disguises, and 
labyrinth of passages and galleries, which led to , in defiance of the severity of tho laws against 
differont obscure sets of apartments, in tlie ancient Popery. What was more likely, than that the 
building termed tho Savoy. Countess of Derby, a Catholic and a Frenchwo- 

Tills antiquated and almost ruinous pile occupied man, should have had secret commissions amongst 
a part of the site of tho public offices in the Strand, | such people ; and tliat tlie execution of such diould 
commonly called Somerset-House. The Savoy had ^ be intrusted, at least occasionally, to Fenella t 
been formerly a palace, and took its name from an I Thus I'eflecting, Julian continued to follow her 
Earl of Sav(^, by whom it was founded. It had i light and active footsteps as she glided from tlie 
been tho habitation of John of Gaiuit, and various Strand to Spring-Garden, and thence into the j 
pers^ of distinction — had become a convent, an Park. j 

hospital, and finally, in Charles II.’s time, a waste It w'as still early in the morning, and the Mall 
of dilapidated buildings and ruinous apartments, was unteuanted, save by a few walkers, who fre- 
inhabited chiofly by those who had some connection quented these shades for the wholesome purposes 
with, or dcpendiuice upon, the neighbouring palace of air and exercise. Splendour, gaiety, and display, 
of Somerset-Houso, which, more fortunate than the did not come forth, at that period,* until noon was 
Savoy, had still retained its royal title, and was tho approaching. All I’cadcits have heard iliat tlio 
abode of a part of tlie Court, and occasionally of the whole space where the Horse Guai*ds are now built, 
King himself, who had apartments tlierc. made, in the time of Charles IT., a part of St 

It was not without several inquiries, and more James’s Park ; and that Uie old building, now 
than one mistake, tliat, at the end of a long and called the Ti'easury, was a part of tho ancient 
dusky passage, composed of boards so wasted by Palace of Whitcliall, which was thus immediately 
time, tliat they tlireatened to give way under his connected with the Park. Tho canal had been 
feet, Julian at lengtii found tlie name of Martin constructed, by the celebrated Le Notre, fi>r the 
Christal, broker and appraiser, upon a shattcrad purpose of dniining the Park; and it communi- 
door; He was about to knock, when sonic one cated with the Thames by a decoy, stocked with a 
pulled his cloak ; and looking round, to his great quantity of the rarer waterfowl. It was towards 
astonisliment, which indeed almost amounted to this decoy tliat Fenella bent her way with unabated 
fear, he saw tlie little mute damsel, who had ac- speed ; and they were approaching a group of two 
companied him for a part of tlie way on his voyage or t]ii*ee gentlemen, who sauntered by its banks, 
from the Isle of Man. Fenella !” he exclaimed, when, on looking closely at him who appeared to 
fergetting that she could neitlier hear nor reply, — bo the chief of tho party, Julian felt his heart beat 
** Fenella t Can this be you 1” uncommonly thick, as if conscious of approaching 

Fenella, assuming the air of warning and autlio- some one of the highest consequence, 
rity, which slie had heretofore endeavoured to adopt The person whom he looked upon was past the 
towards him, interposed betwixt Julian and the middle ago of life, of a dark complexion, corres- 
duor at which he was about to. knock — pointed ponding with the long, black, full-bottomed peri- j 
with her finger towards it in a prohibiting manner, wig, whicli he wore instead of his own hair. 11 is i 
and at tlic same time bent her brows, and shook dross was plain black velvet, with a diamond star, | 
her head sternly. however, on bis cloak, which hung carelessly over ! 

After a moment’s consideration, Julian could one shoulder. His features, strongly lined, even j 
place but one interpretation upon Fenella’s appear- to harsliiiess, had yet an expression of dignified ’ 
anco and conduct and that was, by supposing her good-humour ; he was well and strongly built, . 
lady had come up to London, and had despatched walked upright and yet easily, and had upon tlie 
this mute atten^nt, as a confidential person, to whole the air of a person of die highest considcra- | 
apprise him of some change of her intended opera- don. Ho kept rather in advance of liis com- j 
tions, which might render tlie delivery of her letters pauions, but turned and spoke to tliem, from time , 
to Barstow, alku Fenwicko, superfluous, or perlia|)S to time, witli much affability, and probably witli j 
dangerous. He made signs to Fenella, demanding some liveliness, judging by die smiley and some- | 
to know whedier she had any commission from the times the scarce rcstiwiied laughter, by which . 
Countess. She nodded. Hod she any letter I” some of his sallies wero received by his attendants, 
he continued, by the same mode of inquiry. She They also wore only nioming dresses ; but their 
shook her head impatiently, and, walking hastily looks and manner were those of men of rank, m 
along die pass^, made a signal to him to follow, presence of one in station still niorc ^ elevated. 
He did so, having litde doubt that he was about to They shared die attention of their principal in 
be conducted into die Countess’s presence ; but his common with seven or eight litde black j 

surprise, at first excited by Fenella’s appearance, haired spaniels, or rather, as diey are now ^lled, j 
was increased by the rapidity and ease widi which cockers, which attended their master as closel}’^ 
she seemed to track the dusky and decayed mazes and perhaps widi as deep sentiments of attach- 
of the dilapidated Savoy, equal to that with whicli ment, as die bipeds of the group ; and whose gam- 
he bad seen her formerly lead the way tiirough bol^ which seemed to afford him mudi amusement, 
the gloomy vaults of Gasde Rushin, in the Isle of he sometimes checked, and sometimes encouraged. 
Man. In addition to this pastime, a lackey, or eroom, 

Vi^en he recollected, however, that Fenella had w'bs also in attendance, witii one or two litde baa- 
accompanied the Countess on a long visit to Lon- kets and bags, from which die {jendeman we have 
don, it appeared not improbable tiiat she mi^t described took, from time to time, a handful of 
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seeds, and arnusccl himself with throwing them tc 
the waterfowl. 

This, the King’s favourite occupation, together 
with J)is remarkable cutintcnance, and tlic deport- 
ment of the I'est of tlio company towards him, 
siitislicd Julian Peveril tliat he was approaching, 
perliaps indecorously, near to the person of diaries 
Stewart, the second of that unhappy name. 

While he hesitated to follow his dumb guide any 
nearer, and felt the embarrassment of being unable 
to communicate to her his repugnance to farther 
intrusion, a person in the royal rctiiiue touched a 
j light and lively air on the Hugcolet, at a signal 
I from tile King, who desired to liave some tuno 
repeated which had struck him in tlie theatre on 
the preceding evening. Whilg the good-natured 
monarch marked time with his fool^ and with ilie 
motion of his hand, Fenella continued to approach 
him, and threw into her maimer the appearance 
of one who was attracted, as it wore in spite of her- 
self, by tlio sounds of tlie instrument, 
i Anxious to know how this was to end, and asto- 
i nished to see the dumb girl imitate so accurately 
j the manner of one who actually heard the musical 
' notes, Peveril also dreAV iieai*, though at stiniewhat 
I greater distance. 

1 The King looked good-humouredly at both, as if 
' he admitted their musical enthusiasm as an excuse 
j for tlieir intrusion ; but his eyes became riveted on j 
I Fenella, whose face and appearance, although ratlier ■ 
; singular than beautiful, had something in theui wild, > 
; fantastic, and, as being so, oven captivating, to an j 
eye which had been gratified perhaps to satiety I 
with the ordinary forms of female beauty. She I 
did not appear to notice how* closely tilie was oh- 
Fcrvcd ; but, as if acting under an irrchistiblc im- 
pulse, derived from the sounds to wliich she seemed 
to listen, she undid the bodkin round which her 
long tresses were winded, and hinging them snd- 
demy over her slemler person, as if using them i 
as a natural veil, she began to dance, with inhiiite ! 
grace and agility, to the tune which the hagcolet ' 
played. { 

I’everil lost almost his sense of the King's pre- 
sence, whe« he observed with what wonderful grace 
and agility Fenella kept time to notes, which could 
only be known to her by the motions of the musi- 
eian’s fingers. He had heard, indeed, among other 
prodigies, of a person in Fcnella’s unhappy situa- 
tion acquiring, by some unacoountablc and myste- 
rious tact, the power of acting as an instrumental 
rnusician, nay, becoming so accurate a performer 
as to be capable of leading a musical band ; and 
lie hod also heard of deaf and dumb persons 
dancing with sufficient accuracy, by observing the 
riiotions of their partner. But Feiiella’s pcifor- 
mance seemed more wonderful than either, since 
tlie musician was guided by his written notes, and 
the dancer by the motions of tlie otlicrs; whereas 
Fenella had no intimation, save what she seemed 
' to gather, wi& infinite accuracy, b^ observing the 
I motion of the lurtist’s fingers on his small instru- 
ment 

^ As for the King, who was Ignorant of toe par- 
ticular circumstances which rendered Fenella’s 
performnee almost marveUous, he was contented, 
at her first commencement to authorize what, 
seemed to him the. frolic of this singular-looking 
damsel, by a good-humoured smile ; but when he 
perceived the exquisite truth and justice, as well 


as tlie wonderful combination of grace and agility, 
with which she executed to liis favourite air a 
dance which was perfectly new to him, Charles 
turned his mere acquiescence iujo something like 
enthusisstic applause. Ho bore time to her mo- 
tions with the movement of his foot-— ap^auded 
with head and with hand — and seemed, like herself, 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the gestic art. 

After a rapid yet graceful succession of enlreehat*, 
Fenella introduced a slow movement, which termi- 
nated the dance ; then dropping a profound curtsy, 
she continued to stand motionless before the King, 
her arms folded on her bosom, her head stooped, | 
and her eyes cast down, after tlio manner of an ' 
Oriental slave ; while through tlie misty veil of her j 
shadowy locks it might be observed, that tlie colour > 
which exercise had called to her checks was dying fast 
away, and resigning them to their native dusky hue. 

“ By my honour,” exclaimed tlio King, " she is 
like a fairy who trips it in moonlight. There 
must be tuoro of air and lire than of earth in her 
coiupositioii. It is well poor Nelly Gwyn saAV her 
not, or she w'ould have died of grief and envy. — 
Come, gentleiiieii, which of you contrived tliis pretty j 
piece of morning pastime V* 

The courtiers looked at each other, but none 
of them felt authorized to claim the merit of a 
service so agreeable. 

" We must ask the quick-eyed nymph herself, • 
then,” said the King ; and, looking at Fenella, he 
added, “ Tell u.s, iiiy prf.*tty one, to whom wo owe 
the pleasure of seeing you ? — I suspect tlie Duke ' 
of liuckiiigluiiu ; fur tliis is exactly a tonr »oa | 
metier,** " | 

Fenella, on observing that the King addressed ' 
her, bowed low, and shook her head, in signal that 
she did not understand what he said. Odds-fish, 
that is true,” said the King ; she must perforce 
he a foreigner — lier complexion and agility speak 
it. France or Italy has had the moulding of Bicso 
elastic limbs, dark cheek, and eye of fire.” Ho 
, then put to her in French, and again in Italian, tlie 
question, " By whom she had been scut hither t” 

At the second repetition, Fenella threw back lier 
veiling tresses, so as to shew tlie melancholy which 
sat on her brow ; while slio sadly shook her head, 
and intimated by imperfect muttering, but of the 
softest and most plaintive kind, her organic defi- 
ciency. 

“ Is it possible Nature can have made sucli a 
fault I” said Charles. ^ Can she have left so curious 
a piece as thou art without the melody of voice, 
whilst slie has made thee so exquisitely sensible to 
the beauty of sound? — Stay: what means this? 
and what young fellow are you bringing up there I 
Oh, the master of the show, I suppose. — Friend,” 
he added, addressing himself to Peveril, who, on 
tlie signal of Fenell^ stepped forward almost in 
stinctively, and kneeled down, " we tlisnk thee fiir 
the pleasure of tliis morning. — My Lord Marquis, 
you rooked me at piquet last night ; for which dis- 
loyal deed thou shalt now atone, by giving a couple 
of pieces to this honest youth, and five to the girl.” 

As the nobleman drew out hia purse, and came 
forward to perform the King’s generous commis- 
sion, Julian felt some embarrassment ere he was 
able to explain, that he had no title to be benefited 
by the young person’s performance, aud that his 
Majesty had mistaken his character. 

"And who art thou, then, my friend?” said 
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Cliarica ; but^ above all, and particularly, who is 
this dancing nympli, whom thon standest waiting 
on like an attendant fawn 1” 

“ The young ^rson is a retainer of tlie Coun- 
tess-Dowager of lOerby, so please your Majesty,” 
said Fcveril, in a low tone of voice ; and 1 
am ” 

Hold, hold,” &aid the King ; tliis is a dance to 
I another tunc, and not fit for a place so public. 
I Hark thee, friend ;ao tliou and the young woman 
I follow Empsou where he will conduct thee. — Einp- 
•’ son, carry them — hark in thy ear.” 
i « May it pleaso your Majesty, 1 ought to say,” 
j said Pcveril, tiiat T am guiltless of any purpose of 
I iutrusiou ” 

i " Now a plague on him who can take no hint,” 
I said tlic King, cutting short his apology. " Odds- 
; fish, man, there are times when civility is tlio 
I greatest impertinence in the world. Do thou follow 
I Kmpson, and amuse thyself for a half hour’s space 
I with tho fairy’s company, till we sliidl send for 
i you.” 

I Charles spoko tills not wltiioui casting an anxious 
; vyo around, and in a tone wliieh iutiiiiatcd apprc> 
j hension of being overheard. Julian could only bow 
I obedience, and follow Empson, who was the same 
: per.son that played so rarely on tlie flageolet. 

I When they were out of sight of the King and 
. his party, tho musician wislied to enter into con- 
i versation with his compnnions, and addressed him* 

■ self first to Feuella, with a broad compliment of. 
By tho mass, ye dance rarely — ne’er a slut on 
the boards sliews such a shank ! I wmdd be con> 

: tent to play to you till my throat were ns dry as 
I my whistle. Como, be a little free — old Rowley 
will not quit the park till nine. 1 will carry you to 
j^pring Gardens, and bestow sweet-cakes and a quai't 
of Rhenish on both of you; and wc’ll be camcradocs. 
— What tho devil I no answer I — How ’s this, 
brother 1 — Is this neat wench of yours deaf or 
dumb, or botli 1 I should laugh at that, and she 
trip it 80 well to the flageolet.” 

To rid himself of this fellow’s discourse, Pevcril 
answered lilm in French, that ho was a foreigner, 
and spoke no English ; glad to escape, tiiough at 
the expense of a fiction, from tlie additional embar- 
rassment of a fool, who was likely to ask mpro 
questions than his own wisdom might have enabled 
him to answer. 

*^ JSiranff€r — that means stranger,” muttered 
their guide ; more French dogs and jades come 
to lick the good English butter off our bread, or 
IHThaps an Italian puppet-show. Well, if it were 
not tiiat they have a mortal enmity to tlie whole 
gamut, this were enough to make any honest fellow 
tui-n Puritan. But if 1 am to play to her at the 
Duchy’s, I *11 be d — d but I put her out in the 
tune, just to teach her to have tiie impudence to 
come to England, and to speitic no English.” 

Having muttered to himself tiiis truly British 
resolution, the musician walked briskly on towards 
a large house near the bottom of St James’s Street, 
and entered^ the courts by a grated door, from the 
Park, of which the mansioii commanded an exten- 
itive prospect 

Pcveril finding himself in front of a handsbme 
portico, under which opened a stately pair of fold- 
ing-doors, was about to ascend tlie steps tiiat led 
to the main entrance, when his guide seized him 
by the ami, exclaiming, " Hold, Moucseer 1 W^t ! 


you’ll lose nutlnng, I see, fur want of courage ; but | 
you must keep the back way, for all your fine ■ 
doublet Here it is liot, knock and it shaU be 
•opened ; but may be instead, knock and you shall 
bo knocked.” i 

Suffering liimsclf to be guided by Euipsoii, Julian ' 
deviated from the principal door, to one wliidi 
opened, with less ostentation, in an angle of the 
court-yard. On a modest tap from the flute player, 
admittance was afforded him and his companions by 
a footman, who conducted them through a variety 
of stone passages, to a very handsome summer 
parlour, where a lady, ur something resembling 
one, drcs»:d in a style of extra elegance, was 
trifling with a play-book whilo she miished her 
chocolate. It would not be easy to describe her, 
but by weighing her natural good qualities against 
the affectations which counterbalanced them. Sho 
w'ould have been handsome, but for rouge and : 
luiiiauJerie — would have been civil, but for over- ; 
strained airs of patronago and condescension — i 
would have had an agreeable voice, had she spoken | 
in her natural tone — and flue eyes, had she not 
made such desperate hard use of tliem. She could 
only spoil a pretty ankle by too liberal display; but 
her shape, thougli she could not yet be thirty yeBi*s 
old, had the cniboiipoint which might have suited j 
better willi ten years more advanced. She pointed { 
Empson to a seat with tlie air of a Duchess, and i 
a^ked him, languidly, how he did this age, that slie , 
had not seen In’ia i and wliat folks tiiese were ho ' 


had brought with him I ; 

“ Foreigners, madam ; d d foreigners,” an- | 

8wci*c(l Kiiipson ; starving beggars, that our old 
friend lias picked up iu tho Park tiiis morning — j 
tho wench dances, uud tlic fellow )>lays on the 
Jew’s ti'ump, 1 believe. On my life, madam, 1 ' 
begin to be ashamed of old Rowley; I must discard 
him, unless he keeps better company in future.” 

Fie, Empsou,” said tlio lady ; ” consider it is 
onr duty to countenance him, and keep Iiira afloat ; 
and indeed 1 always make a principle of it. Hark 
ye, he comes not hitiicr this inorqing t” 

“ He w'ill be hei*e,” answered Empson, in tlie 
walking of a minuet.” 

My God 1” exclaimed the lady, with unaffected 
alarm ; and starting up with utter neglect of her 
usual and graceful kmguor, she tripped as swiftly 
as a milk-maid into an adjoining apai’tment, where 
they heard preseully a few words of eager and 


animated discussion. 

** Somotliing to be put out of the way, 1 suppose,” 
said Empsou. “ Well for madam I gave her tho 
hint. There he goes, the happy swain.” 

Julian was so situated, tiiat he could, from tlie 
same easement tlirough w'hich Empsou was peeping, 
observe a man in a laced roquclaure, and carrying, 
his rapier under his arm, glide from the door ^ 
which he had himself entered, and out of the cq^t, 
keeping as much as possible under the shade qf the 
buildings. / 

The lady re-eutcre J at this moment, and ob^rv- 
ing how Empson’s eyes wci-o directed, saidlwlth a 
slight appearance of hurry, « A gentleman iof tho 
Duchess of Portsnioutli’s witii a billet; and ko tire- 
Bomely pressing for an answer, tiiat I was Obliged 
to write witiiout my diamond pen. I have daubed 
my Angers, I dare say,” die added, lo^ng at a 
very pretty band, and presently aftcar flipping her 
fingci-s ill ajittle silver vase of rose-ifeter., “ But 
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that little exotic monster of yours, Empsoii, 1 liojm 
she really understands no English! — On my life 
Blie coloured. — Is slie such a rare dancer! — I 
must see lior dance, and hear liim play on the 
Jew’s harp.” 

" Dance ! ” i*ep1ied Empson ; " she danced well 
enough when / played to her. I can make any 
thing dance. Old Counsellor Clubfoot danced when 
he had a fit of tlie gout; you have seen no such pas 
seul in the theatre. I would engage to make the 
Archbishop of Canterbury dance the hays like a 
Frenchman. Thpre is nothing in dancing ; it all 
lies in the music. Rowley does not know that no%v. 
Ho saw this poor wench dance ; and thought so 
much oi\% when it was all along of me. 1 would 
have defied her to sit still. And Howioy gives her 
the credit of it, and five pieces to boot ; and 1 have 
only two for my morning’s work !” 

“ True, Master Empson,” said the lady ; * but 
you are of the family, tliough in a low-er station : 

and you ought to consider ” “By G — . 

madam,” answered Empson, “all I consider is, 
that 1 play tlie best flageolet in England ; and tliat 
they cau no more supply my place, if they wore to 
discard me, than they could fill Thames from Fleet- 
Ditch.” 

“ Well, Master Empson, I do not dispute but you 
are a man of talents,” replied the lady; “ still 1 say, 
mind the main chance — you please the ear to-day 

— another has tlie advantage of you to-morrow.” 

“ Never, inisti*ess, while ears liave the heavenly 
power of distinguishing one note from another.” 

“Heavenly power, say you, Master Empson!” 
said the lady. 

“ Ay, madam, heavenly ; for some very neat 
verses which wc had at our festival say, 

* Wliat know we of tlio bleat above, 

Hut that they sing and that they luve ? ' 

U is Master Waller wrote them, as I think ; wlio, 
ujwn my word, ought to he encouraged.” 

“And so fdiould you, my dear Einpsoii,” said 
the dame yawning, “ were it only for tlie honour 
you do to your own profession. But in the mcaii- 
time, will j ou ask these people to have some re- 
freshment ! — and will you take some youi*8elf I — 
the chocolate is Uiat which the Ambassador Portu- 
gueso fellow brought over to the Queen.” 

“ If it be genuine,” said the musician. 

“ How sir,’* said the fair one, half rising from 
her pile of cushions — “Not genuine, and in this 
house 1 — Let me understand you, Master Empson 

— I think, when I saw you, you scarce knew 
chocolate from coffee.” 

“ By G— madam,” answered the flageolet- 
player, “you are perfectly right. And iiotv can I 
shew better how much 1 have profited by your 
ladyship’s excellent cheer, except by being cri- 

“ You stand excused, Master Empson,” said the 
petite maitresse, sinking gently back on the downy 
couch, from which a momentary irritation had 
startled her — “i tbrnk the chocolate will please 
you, though scarce equal to what we had from the 
Spani^ resident Mendoza.— But wo must offer 
jiase HtPauTO people somethiue. Will you ask them 
at hei^omd have eoffee and Siocolate, or cold wild- 
seemed ‘tb And wine t They must be treated, so 
damsel, by them where they are, once here they 
peroelved till 


“ Unquestionably, madam,” said Empson ; “ but ■ 
I have just at this instant forgot the French for 
chocolate, hot bread, coffee, game, and drinkables.” | 

“ It is odd,” said the lady ; “ wd I have forgot ; 
ray French and Italian at toe same moment. But • 
it signifies little — I will order the tilings to be ! 
brought, and tliey will remember toe names of toem 
themselves.” 

Empson laughed loudly at t1^ jest, and pawned 
his soul that the cold sirloin which entered imme- 
diately after, was too best emblem of roast-beef all 
the world over. Plentiful refreshments were offered 
to all the party, of which both Fenella and Peveri) 
partook. 

In tho meanwhile the flageolet-player drew closer 
to the side of the lady of toe mansion — their inti- 
macy was cemented, and toeir spirits set afloat, 
by a glass of liqueur, which gave them additional 
confidence in discussing the characters, as well of 
the superior attendants of toe Court, as of toe infe- j 
rior ]*aiik, to which tliey tliemselves might be sup- ! 
posed to belong. | 

The lady, indeed, during this conversation, fre- . 
queiitly exerted her complete and alisolute superio- i 
rity over Master Empson ; in whieli that musical | 
gentleman humbly acquiesced whenever the cir- ; 
cumstance was recalled to his attention, whether in > 
the way of blunt contradiction, sarcastic insinuation, I 
downright assumption of higher importance, or ii. I 
any of tlie other various modes by which such ■ 
superiority is usually asserted and maintained. 1 
But the lady’s obvious love of scandal was tlie lure | 
which very soon brought her again down from tlie 
dignified part which for a moment she assumed, 
and placed her once more ou a gossiping level 
with licr companion. 

Their conversation was too trivial, and too much 
allied to ^tty Court intrigues, with which ho was 
totally unacquainted, to he in the least interesting 
to Julian. As it continued for moiw than an hour, 
he soon ceased to pay the least attention to a dis- 
course consisting of nicknames, patchwork, and 
innuendo ; and employed himself in reflecting on 
his own complicated affairs, and the probable issue j 
of his approaching audience with the King, which | 
had been brought about by so singular an agent, | 
and by means so unexpected. He often looked to j 
his guide, Fenella ; and observed tliat she was, for . 
the greater part of the time, drowned in deep and 

abstracted meditation. But three or four times j 

and it was when too assuincd airs and affected im- \ 
portance of toe musician and tocir'hostess rose to i 
the most extravagant excess he observed that i 
Fenella dealt askance on them some of tliose bitter 
and almost blighting elfin looks, which in the Isle 
of Man were held to imply contemptuous execra- 
tion. There was something in all her go 

extraordinary, joined to her sudden appearance,, 
and her demeanour in toe King’s presence, so 
oddly, yet so well contrived to procure Inm a pri- 
vate audience — which he might, by graver means, 
have sought la vain — that » i^ost justified too 
idea, though he smiled at it intmaliy, that tba 
little mute a^i^t was aided in her machinations by 
toe kindred imps, to whom, according to Manx 
superstition, her genealogy was to be traced. 

Another idea sometimes occurred to Julian, 
though he rejected the question, as being equally 
wild with those doubts which referred Fenelb to a i 
race ditterenx from that of mortals— “ Was she 
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roallv afflicted witli those organical imperfections 
which had always ssemed to sever her from huma- 
nity 1 — If nut, what could be the motives of so 
young a creature practising so dreadful a penance 
for such an unremittcd term of years I And how 
fi»rmidable must be the strength of mind which 
could condemn itself to so terrinc a sacrifice — How 
deep and strong the purpose for whicli it was un- 
dertaken I” • 

^ But a brief recollection of past events enabled 
him to dismiss this conjecturo as altogether wild 
and visionaiy. He had but to call to memory tlie 
various stratagems practised by his light-hearted 
companion, the young Ear] of Derby, upon this 
forloin girl — the conversationa held iii her pre- 
sence, in which the character of a creature so 
iiTitable and sensitive upon all occasions, was 
freely, and sometimes satirically discussed, witliout 
her expressing the least acquaintance with what 
was going forward, to convince him that so deep a 
deception could never have been practised for so 
many years, by a being of a turn of mind so pecu- 
liarly jealous and irascible. 

lie renounced, therefore, the idea, and turned 
his thoughts to his own affairs, and his approaching 
interview with his Sovereign ; in which meditation 
we pro|)ose to leave him, until we briefly review 
the changes which had taken place in the situation 
of Alice Bridgenortli. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

I fenr tlie devil wont when gown and cansock. 

Or, in ilie lack of tliein, old Culvin'i cluak, 

C'oiicoali his cloven hoof. 

Anonymouit, 

Julian Peveril had scarce set sail for Whitc- 

* haven, wlien Alice Bridgenorth and her govcruaiite, 
at the hasty command of her fatlier, were em- 
barked with equal speed and secrecy on board of a 
bark bound for Livcr|)ool. Christian accompanied 
them on their voyage, as the friend to whose guar- 
dianship Alice was to be consigned during any 
future separation from her father, and whose amu- 
eifig conversation, joined to his pleasing tlioiigli 
cold manners, as well as his near relationship, 
induced Alice, in her forlorn situation, to consider 
her fate as fortunate in having such a guardian. 

^ At Liverpool, as the reader already knows, Chris- 
tian took the first overt step in the villainy which 
he had contrived against the innocent girl, by ex- 
posing her at a meeting-house to the unhallowed 
gaze of Chifflnch, in order to convince him she was 
possessed of such uncommon beauty as might well 
deserve the infamous promotion to which tliey me- 
ditated to raise her. 

Highly satisfied with her personal appearance, 
Chiffinch was no less so with the sense and dehcacy 
of her conversation, when he met her in company 
with her unde afterwards in London. The sim- 
plicity, and at the same time the spirit of her 
remarks, made him regard her as his scientific 

I attendant the cook might have done a newly in- 
vented sance, sufficiently ^tgteante in its qualities 
to awaken the jaded appetite of a cloyed and gorgod 

* ejneare. She he add and Ae rety 

corner-stone on whicli, with proper management. 


and with his instructions, a few honest fellows might j 
build a Court fortune. • 

That the necessary introduction might take place, ; 
the confederates judged fit she diould be put under > 
the cliarge of an experienced lady, whom some • 
called Mistress Chiiliuch, and others Chiffinch’s ! 
mistress — one of those obliging creatures who aro j 
willing to dischaige all the duties of a wife, without • 
the inconvenient and indissoluble ceremony. 

It was one, and not perhaps fho least prejudicial ! 
consequence of the license of that ill-govemed time, j 
that tlie bounds betwixt virtue and vice were so i 
far smootlicd down and levelled, tliat the frail wife, • 
or tlie tender friend who was no wife, did not ne- ' 
ccssarily lose tlieir place in society; but, on tho j 
contrary, if they moved in the higher circles, were ; 
permitted and encouraged to mingle with women ' 
whose rank was certain, and whose reputation was . 
untainted. ^ ! 

A I'egular llaUonj like that of Chiffinch and his < 
fair one, iiiferi'ed little scandal ; and such was his 
inllucncc, as prime minister of his master’s plea- ■ 
sures, that, as Charles himself expressed it, the 
lady whom wc introduced to our readers in tlie last . 
chapter, liad obtained a brevel commisrion to rank ’ 
us a maiTJcd woman. And to do the gentle damo . 
justice, no wife could have been more attentive to ; 
forward liis plans, or more liberal in disposing of i 
his income. 

She inhabited a set of apartments called Cbif- 
fiucli’s — the scene of many an intrigue, botli of , 
love and politics ; and where Cliarles often held his ; 
private parties for tlie evening, when, as frequently ■ 
happened, tlie ill-lunnour of tlie Duchess of Porta- ; 
moutli, bis reigning Sultana, prevented his supping I 
with her. The hold which such aii arrangemeut 
gave a man like Chiffinch, used as ho well knew • 
how to use it, made him of too much consequence , 
to he slighted even by the first persons in the stete, < 
unless they stood aloof from all manner of politics | 
and Court intrigue. 

In tlie charge of Mistress Chiffinch, and of him j 
whose name she bore, Edward Christian placed tlie i 
daughter of his sister, and of his confiding friend, | 
calmly couteinplating her ruin as an event certain i 
to follow; and hoping to ground upon it his own . 
diance of a more assured fortune, tliau a life spent j 
in intrigue had hitlierto been able to procure for 
him. ^ , i 

Tho innocent Alice, without being able to^ dis- | 
cover what was wrong cither in tho scenes of un- i 
usual luxury witli which she was surrounded, or in ; 
tlie manners of her hostess, which, both from nature j 
and policy, were kind and caressing— felt never- , 
theless an instinctive apprehension tliat all was not i 
right — a feeling in the human mind, alhcd, per- | 
haps, to that sense of danger which animals exhibit , 
when placed in the vicinity of the natural eneniiea j 
of their race, and which makes birds cower when ; 
tho hawk is in the air, and beasts tremble when tho ■ 
tiger is abroad in the desert. Tliore wm a heavi- j 
ness at her heart which slie could not dispel ; and 
the few hours whicli she hail already spent at 
Chiffinch’s were like those passed in prison by 
one unconscious of the cause or event of his cap- ; 
tivity. It was tlio third morning after her arrival j 
in London, tliat the scene took place which we now | 

'*^3^ jiij/ienancnce and vulgarit;)r of Em^ison^ which J 
was permitted to him as an unrivalled performer [ 
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npon his instrument, 'gvere exhausting themselves blush of a little rustic between joy and fear, and 
at the expense of all otlicr musical professors, and wonder and curiosity. It is the down on tlie peach | 
Mrs Chiftiiicli was listening with careless indiffe- — pity it decays so soon ! — the fruit remains, but | 
rence, wlieii some one was heard speaking loucUy, tlie first high colouring and exquisite flavour m I 
and with aiuination, in tlie inner apartment. gone. — Never put up thy lip for the matter, Chif- ! 

" Oh, gemini and gilliflower water !” exclaimed finch, for it is as 1 tell you ; so pray let us have jci 
I the damsel, startled out of her fine airs into her be/U eousine.** I 

natimal vulgarity of exclamation, and running to Mistress Chifiiudi, more einbarrnssed than ever I 
I the door of communication — ** if he has not come again advanced towards the dooref communication, I 

back again after all I — and if old Howley which she had been in tlie act of opening when his ’ 

A tap at the farther and opposite door here Majesty entered. But just as slie coughed pretty 
an'csted her attention — she quitted the liandle of loudly, perhaps as a signal to some one within, j 
j that which she w:is about to open as speedily as if voices were again heard in a raised tone of altcrca- 
! it had bm'nt her fingers, and, moving back towards tioii — the door was flung open, and Alice rushed i 
her couch, asked, “ Who is tJiere 1” out of the inner apai*tiiieiit, followed to the door 

Old l^wley himself, madam, ” said the King, of it by the enterprising Duke of Jiuckinghajn, who 
I entering the apartment with his usual air of easy stood fixed with astonishment on finding his pur- 
j composure. suit of the Hying fair one had hurried him into the 

■ “ O crimini ! — your Majesty ! — 1 thought ” . presence of the King. 

" That I was out of hearing, doubtless,” said the Alice Bridgmiorth appeared too much transported 
King; '^and spoko of me as folks speak of absent with anger to permit her to pay attention to tho 
friends. Make no apology. 1 think 1 have heard rank or character of the company into which she ' 

ladies say of their lace, that a rent is better than a had thus sudilonly entered. “ 1 I'emain no longer 

dam. — Nay, be seated. — Where is Cliiiliucli {’* here, madam,” she said to Mrs Chiffincli, in a tone 
“ He is down at York-House, your Majesty,” of uncontrollable resolution ; 1 leave instantly a 

said the dame, recovering, though with no small house wiierc 1 am exiiosed to company which T 
difficulty, the calm affectation of her usual demea- j detest, and to solieit*itit>i)s which I despise.” i 

' nour. “Sliall I send your Majesty’s commands?” | The dismayed Mrs Cliiffiueh could only implore 
I will wait his i*eturii,” sitid the King. — “ Per- her, in broken wlnspurs, to be silent ; adding, while 
i init mo to taste your chocolate.” * she pointed to Charles, who stood with his eyes fixed ; 

I ** There is some fresh frothed in the uiiice,” said , rather on his nudacioiis courtier than on the game i 

tho lady ; and using a little silver call, or whistle, a I which he pursued, 'I’lio King — the King I” ! 

: black boy, superbly dressed, like an Oriental page, i ‘‘If I am in tlie King’s presence,” said Alice, 

I w'itli gold bracelets on his naked arms, and a gold | aloud, and in the same torrent of passionate fcel- 
I collar around his equally bare neck, utU^nded with | ing, while her eyes sparkled through tears of re- 
. the favourite beverage of the morning, in an uppa- | sentinent ami insulted iwidesty, “ it is tlie better 
ratus of the richest china. • — it is his Majesty’s duty to protect me ; and on 

While he sipped his cup of chocolate, tlie King his protection 1 thn>w inysolf.” 
j looked round the apartment, and observing Fciiclla, ; 1'hesc words, wliich were spoken aloud, and 
Pcveril, and the musician, who remained standing f boldly, at once recalled Julian to himself, who had : 
beside a large Indian screen, he continued, nddriTss- J hitherto stood, as it were, bewildered. He ap-* 
ing Mistress Cliiffiueh, though w’ith polite indiffc- ; preached Alice, and, wdiispering in her ear that she 
rence, " 1 sent you tho fiddles Hiis morning — or had beside her one who would defend her with his 

rather the flute — Empson, and a fairy clf wdioni I ; life, implored her to trust to his guardianship in 

mot in the Park, wdio dances divinely. Slio has tliis emergency. 

brought us the very newest saraband from the Clinging to liis arm in all the ecstasy of gratitude 
Court of Queen Mab, and 1 sent her here, that you and joy, the spii’it which bad so lately invigorated 
may see it at leisure.” Alice in her own defence, gave way in a flood of 

^Your Majesty does mo by far too much ho- tears, when she saw herself supported by him 
Hour,” said ChifiSncii, her eyes properly cast down, whom perhaps she most wished to recognize as her 
and her accents minced into becoming humility'. protector. She pcimittcd Pcveril gently to draw 
^ Nay, little Chifiinch,” answered die King, in a her back towards the screen before wliich he liad 
tone of as contemptuous familiarity as w'a.s consis- been standing ; where, holding by his arm, but at 
tent with his good-breeding, “ it was not altugctlicr the same time endeavouring to conceal herself 
I for thine own private ear, diough quite deserving behind him, they waited the conclusion of a sceue 
I of all sweet sounds ; but I thought Nolly had been so singular, 
with thee this morning.” Tho King seemed at first so much surprised at 

** 1 can send Bajazet for her, your Majesty,” the unexpected apparition of the Duke of puck- 
answered the lady. ingham, as to pay little or no attention to Alice, 

^ Nay, I will not trouble your little heathen sultan who had been the means of thus unceremoniously 
I to go so far. Still it strikes mo that Chifiinch said introducing his Grace into the presence at a most 
you had oompany — some country cousin, or such unsuitable moment In that intriguing Court it 
I a matter — Is there not such a person 1” had not been tlie first time that the Duke had ven- 

ted to enter the lists of gaUautry in rivalry of his 
^vereign, which made the present insult tlie more 
intolerable. His purpose of lying concealed in tliosc 
{irivate apartments was explained by the exclama- 
tions of Alice ; and Charles, notwithstanding tho 
placidity of his disposition, and his habitual guard 
over his passions, resented the attempt to seduce 


"There is a young person from the country, 
said Mistress Chiffinch, striving to conceal a consi- 
derable portion of embarrassment ; " but she is 
onprepa^'d for such an honour as to bo admitted 

into your .Majesty’s presence, and ” 

" And therefore tlie fitter to receive it, Chiffinch. 
There is n-jtbing m nature so beautiful as tlie first 
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His defitined miatreBS, as an Eaatem Sultan would 
have done the insolence of a vizier, who anticipated 
h^ intended purchases of captive beauty in the 
slave market. The swarthy features of Cliarles 
reddened, and the strong lines on his dark visage 
scenood to become inflated, as he said, in a voice 
> which faltered with passion, ** Buckingham, yon 
dared not have thus insulted your equal ! To your 
, master you may securely offer any affront, since 
; his rank glues his sword to tho scabbard.” 

The haughty Duke did not brook this taunt un- 
answered. “ My sword,” he said, wiUi cinpliasis, i 
** was never in the scaibbard, wlien your Majesty’s 
j sei’vicc required it should be unsheathed.” 

Your Grace means, wlien its service was re- 
. quired for its master's interest,” said the King ; 
i ** fur you could only gain tho coronet of a Duke by 
I fighting for tlio royal crown. But it is over — I 
j have ti-eated you as a friend — a companion — 
almost an equal — you have rojwid me wiUi inso- 
' lence and ingratitude.” 

j Sire,” aiiswei'ed the Duke, firmly, but respect- 
fully, ‘‘ I am unhappy in your displeasura ; yet 
tlius far fortunate^ tliat whilu your words can confer 
honour, they cannot impair or take it away. — It 
is hard,” lie added, lowering ids voice, so as only 
, to bo heal'd by the King, — It is liard that the 
- squall of a peevish weucli slioulcl cancel the services 
. of so many years !” 

‘ “ It is harder,” said tho King, in tho same sub- 
dned tone, which both ju'eserved through die rest 
of tho epnvcrsation, “ that a wench's bright eyes 
; can malie a noblcnian forget the decencies due to 
j his Sovei'eigii’s privacy.” 

" May I pi'esunie to ask your Majesty what 
; decencies are those 1” said the Duke. 

Charles bit his lip to keep himself from smiling. 

‘‘ Buckingham,” he said, this is a Ibolish business ; 
and we must not forget, (as we have nearly done,) 
that wo have an audience to witness this scene, and 
should walk tlic stage witli dignity. 1 will sliew you 
yom* fault in piivate.” 

" It is enough that your Majesty has been dis- 
pleased, and tliat 1 have unhappily been the occa- 
sion,” said tho Duke, kneeling ; although quite 
ignorant of any purpose beyond a few woinls of ] 
^lantry ; and 1 sue tlius low for your Majesty’s 
pardon.” ' 

So saying, he kneeled gracefully down. Thou | 
hast it, George,” said tlie placable Prince. 1 be- 
lieve thou wilt be sooner tired of ofleudiiig t^n 1 
of forgiving.” ! 

" Long may your Majesty live to give the offence, 
with which it is your iHiyal pleasui'c at present to 
charge my innocence,” said tlio Duke. 

“What mean you by tliat, my lordi” said 
Charles, the angry shade returning to his brow for 
a moment. 

“ My L|pge,” replied tho Duke, “ you are too 
honourable to den;^ your custom of shooting with 
Cupid’s bird-bolts in other men’s warrens. You 
have ta’en the royal right of free-forestry over 
every man’s park. It is hard that you aliould bo 
so much displeased at hearing a chance arrow 
whizz near your own pales.” 

No more on V* said the King ; “ but let us 
see where the dove has harboured.” 

“The Helen has found a Paris while we were 
quarrelling,” replied tho Duke. 

“ Rather an Orpheus,” said the King ; “ and 


what is worse, one that is already provided witli a 
Eur}'dico — She is clinging to tlie fiddler.” 

“ It is mere fngbt,” said Buckingham, “ like 
Rochester’s, when ho crept into the *bass-viol to 
hide himself from Sir Dermot 0’Gleavor»” 

“ We must make tlie people shew their talents,” 
said the King, “ and stop their mouths with money 
and civility, or wc shall have this foolish encounter 
over half the town.” 

Tho King tlien approached Julian, and desired 
him to take his instrument, and cause his female 
com^iiiun to pei'fonii a saraband. 

“ 1 liad already the honour to inform your Ma- 
jesty,” said Julian, “ that 1 cannot contribute to 
your ple:i6ure in the way you command me ; and 
that this young person is ” 

“ A retainer of Uio Lady Fowls,” said the Kin^, 
upon whose mind tilings not connected with his 
pleasiin^a made a very slight impression. “ Poor 
lady, she is in trouble about the lords in the 
Tower.*’ 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said Julian, “ she is a depen- 
dent of the Countess of Derby.” 

“ True, true,” answered Charles ; “ it is indeed of 
Lady Derby, who hatli also her own distresses in 
iliese times. Du you know who taught the young 
person to dance 1 Some of her steps mightily 
i*esemblo Lc Jeune’s of Paris.” 

“ 1 pi'esunie she was taught abroad, sir,” said 
Julian ; “ for myself, I am charged witli some 
weighty business by the Countess, which I would 
willingly coiniimnicate to your Majesty.” 

“ Wo will send you to our Secretary of State,” 
said the King. “ But Uiis dancing envoy will oblige 
us once more, will she not 1 — Empson, now that 1 | 
remember, it was to your pipe that she danced—- j 
Sti’ikc up, man, and put mettle into her feet.” | 

Kinpsoii began to play a well-known measure ; j 
and, as he had thi'eatencd, made more than one 
false note, until the King, whoso car was very 
accuRite, rebuked him witli, “ Sirrah, art thou 
drunk at this early hour, or must thou too be play- 
ing tby slippery tricks with md { Thou tliinkcst 
thou art boru to beat time, but I will liave time 
beat into thee.” 

• The hint was suflicieiit, and Euipsou took good 
cai’o so to perform his air as to merit his high and 
deserved reputation. Bat on Fenella it mado not 
tlie slightest impression. She rather leant than 
stood against tlie wall of the apartment ; her coun- 
tenance as pale as death, her anna and hands 
hanging down as if stiffened, and her existence 
only testified by tlie sobs which agitated her bosom, 
and tlie tears which flowed from her half-closed 
eyes, 

“ A plague on it,” said tlio King, “ seme evil 
spirit is abroad this morning ; and the wenches axe 
all bewitched, I think. Cheer up, my girl. What, 
in the devil’s name, has changed tliee at once from 
a Nymph to a Niobe ? If tiiou staiidest there 
lunger, thou wilt grow to tho very marble wall— 
Or — oddstish, George, have you been bird-bolting 
in this quarter also V* 

Ere Buckingham could answer to this diarge, 
Julian again kneeled down to tho King, and pray^ 
to be heard, were it only for five minutes. “ The 
young woman,” he said, “ had been long in atten- 
dance on tlie Countess of Derby. She was bereaved 
of tlic faculties of speech and hearing.” 

“ Oddsibh, man, and dances so well I” said the 
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Kiug. " Nay, all Grefiliam College ahall never 
make me believe tliat.*’ I 

^ I would have thought it equally impossible, 
but for what I to-day witnessed,” said Julian; 
^ but only permit me, sir, to deliver the petition 
of my lady the Countess.” 

" And who art thou thyself, man I ** said the 
Sovereign ; " for though every thing which wears 
bodice and breast-knot has a right to speak to a 
King, and be answered, I know not that they have 
a title to audience through an envoy extraordinary.” 

1 am Julian Peveril of Derbyshire,” answered 
the supplicant, ** tlie son of Sir Geoffrey Peveril of 
Martindale Castle, who ” 

" Body of me — the old Worcester man 1” said 
the King. Oddsfish, 1 remember him well — 
some harm has happened to him, 1 think — Is he 
not dead, or very sick at least 1 ” 

111 at ease, and it please your Majesty, but not 
ill in healtli. He has been imprisoned on accoimt 
of an alleged accession to this Plot.” 

^ Look you tliere,” said tlie King ; I knew he 
was in ti'ouble ; and yet liow to lielp the stout old 
Knight, I can hardly tell. I can scarce escape sus- 
picion of the Plot myself, tliough the principal ob- 
ject of it is to take away iny own life. Were 1 to 
stir to save a plotter, 1 should certainly be brought 
in as an accessary. — Buckingham, thou liast some 
iiitei'est with tlioso who built this fine state engine, 
or at least who have driven it on — be good-na- 
tured for once, though it is scarcely thy wont, and 
interfero to shelter our old Worcester friend, Sir 
Godfrey. You have not forgot him 1” 

“ No, sir,” answered tlio Duke ; “ for I never 
licanl name.” 

It is Sir Geoffrey his Majesty would say,” said 
Julian. 

" And if his Majesty did say Sir Geoffrey, Mas- 
ter Peveril, 1 cannot seo of what use 1 can be to 
your father,” replied the Duke, coldly. " lie is 
accused of a heavy crime ; and a British subject 
so accused, can have no slielter eitiier from prince 
or peer, but must stand to the award and deliver- 
ance of God and his country.” 

“ Now, Heaven forgive thee thy hypocrisy, 
George,” said the King, hastily. " 1 would rather 
liear the devil preach religion than thee teach 
patriotism. Thou knowest as well as I, tliat the 
nation is in a scarlet fever for fear of the poor 
Catholics, who arc not two men to five hundred ; 
and that the public mind is so harassed with new 
narrations of conspiracy, and fresh horrors every 
day, that people have as little real sense of what is 
just or unjust, as men who talk in their sleep of 
what is sense or nonsense. 1 have borne, and 
borne with it — 1 have seen blood flow on the scaf- 
fold, fearing to thwart tlie nation in its fury — and 
I pray to that I or mine be not called on to 
answer forJt I will no longer swim witli the 
torrent, which honour and conscience call upon me 
to stem — 1 will act the part of a Sovereign, and 
save my people from doing injustice, even in their 
own despite.” 

Charles walked hastily up and down the room 
as he expressed these unwonted sentimeuts, widi 
energy equally unwonted. After a momentary 
pause, the Duke answered him gravely, " Spoken 
like a Royal King, sir, but— > pardon me — not like 
a King of England” 

diaries paused, as the Duka spoke* beside a 


window which looked full on Whitehall, and his eye 
was involuntarily attracted by the fatal window of 
tlie Banqueting House out of which his unhappy 
father was conducted to execution. ^ Charles was 
naturally, or, more properly, constitutionally brave; 
but a life of pleasure, together with the habit of 
governing his course rather by what vw expedient 
tiian by wliat was right, rendered him unapt to 
dare tlie same scene of dangcr(,,or of roartyraom, 
which had closed his father’s life and reign ; and 
the thought came over his half-formed resolutiou, 
like the rain upon a kindling beacon. In another 
man, his perplexity would have seemed almost ludi- 
crous ; but Charles would not lose, even under these 
circumstances, tlie dignity and grace, which were 
as natural to him as his indifference and good 
humom*. " Our council must decide in this mat- 
ter,” he said, looking to the Duko ; " and be assured, 
young man,” he added, addressing Julian, " 3 'our 
father shall not want an intercessor in his King, so 
far as tiie laws will permit my interference in his 
behalf.” 

Julian was about to retire, when Ecnella, with a 
marked look, put into his hand a slip of paper, on 
which she had hastily written, ” The packet — give 
him the packet.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, during which he 
reflected tliat Fenella was tlie organ of the Coun- 
tess’s pleasure, Julian resolved to obey. ” Permit 
me, tlion. Sire,” he said, “ to place in your royal 
hands this packet, intrusted to me by the Countess 
of Derby. The letters have already been once taken 
from me ; and I have little hope that 1 can now 
deliver thorn as they arc addressed. I place them, 
therefore, in your royal bauds, certain tliat they 
will evince the innocence of tlie writer.” 

The King shook his head as ho took the packet 
reluctantly. ‘Mt is no safe office you have under- 
taken, young man. A messenger has sometimes 
his throat cut for the sake of his despatches — But 
give tlicin to me ; and, Chiffinch give me wax and a 
hiper.” He employed himself in folding the Coun- 
tess a packet ill another envelop. ** Buckingham,” 
he said, “ you are ovideuce that I do not read tiieiii 
till the Council sliall see them.” 

Buckingham approached, and offered his services 
in folding the parcel, but Charles rejected his assis- 
tance ; and having finished his task, he sealed the 
packet with his own ugdet-ring. The Duke bit his 
lip and retired. 

And now, young man,” said flie King, ” your 
errand is sped, so far as it can at present be for- 
warded.” 

Julian bowed deeply, as to take leave at these 
words, whicli he rightly interpreted as a signal for 
his departure. Alice Brid^nortii still clung to his 
ami, and motioned to witiidraw along wiui him. 
The King and Buckingham looked at each o&er 
in conscious astonishment, and yet not without a 
desire to smile, so strange did it seem to them that 
a prixo, for which, an instant before, they had been 
mutually contending, should thus glide out of their 
pasp, or rather be borne off by a third and veiy 
inferior competitor. 

“ Mistress Chiffinch,” said the King, with a hesi- 
tation which ho could not disguise, ^ 1 hope your 
fair charge is not about to leave yon 1 ” 

" Certainly not, your Majesty,” answered Cbif- 
finch.^ ” Alice, my love— yon fhistake — that 
opposite door leads to your apartmentB.” 
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Pardon me, madam,” answered Alice; " I havo 
indeed mistaken my road, but it was when 1 came 
hitlier.” 

«< The errant damozel,” said Buckingham, looking 
at Charles with as much intelligence as etiquette 
permitted him to throw into his eye, and Ihen turn- 
ing it towards Alice, as she still held by Julian’s 
arm, ^ is resolved not to mistake her road a second 
time. She lias ch^n a sufficient guide.” 

I " And yet stories tell that such guides have led 
maidens astray,” said the King. 

Alice blushed deeply, but instantly recovered her 
composure so soon as she saw that her liberty was 
likclv to depend upon the immediate exercise of 
! resolution. She quitted, from a sense of insulted 
delicacy, tho arm of Julian, to which she had 
hitherto clung ; but as she spoke, she continued to 
retain a slight grasp of his cloak. I liave indeed 
mistaken my way,” she repeated, still addressing 
Mrs Chiffinch, “ but it was when 1 crossed this 
threshold. The usago to which 1 have been ex- 
posed in your house, has determined me to quit it 
instantly.” 

" I will not permit tliat, my young mistress,” 
answered Mrs Chiffinch, until your uncle, who 
placed you under iny care, shall relieve me of die 
charge of you.” 

“ I will answer for my conduct, both to my 
uncle, and, what is of more importance, to niy 
fadier,” said Alice. “ You nuist permit me to ile- 
part, madam ; 1 am free-born, and you have no 
right to detain me.” 

“ Pardon me, my young madam,” said Mistress 
Cliiffinch, 1 liave a right, and 1 will maintain it 
too.” 

** 1 will know that before quitting this presence,” 
said Alice, firmly ; and, advancing a step or two, 
she dropped on her knee bcfoi*o tho King. " Your 
Majesty,” said she, if indeed T kneel before King 
diaries, is the father of your subjects.” 

Of a good many of them»” said the Duke of 
Buckingham, apart 

" 1 demand protection of you, in the iiamo of 
God, and of the oath your Majesty swore when you 
I placed uii your head the crown of this kingdom ! ” 

** You have my protection,” said tlie King, .a 
Utile confused by an appeal so unexpected and so 
solemn. ** Do but remain quiet with tliis lady, with 
whom your parents have placed you ; neither Buck- 
ingham nor any ono else shall intrude on you.” 

His Majesty,” added Buckingham, in the same 
tone, and speaking from tlie restless and mischief- 
making spirit of contradiction, which he never could 
restrain, even when indulging it was most contrary, 
not only to propriety, but to his own interest, — 
“ His Majesty will protect you, fair lady, from all 
intrusion save what must not bie termed such.” 

AUce darted^ a keen look on the Duke, as if to 
read his meaning ; another on Charles, to know 
whether she liad guessed it rightly. There was a 
guilty confession on the King’s brow, which con- 
firmed AUoe’s determination to depart. **Your 
Majesty will forgive me,” she said ; “ it is not hero 
that I can enjoy the advantage of your royal pro- 
tection. I am resolved to leave this house. If I 
am detained, it must be by violence, which I trust 
no one daro offer to me in your Majesty’s presence. 
This gentleman, whom I have long known, will 
conduct me to^my friends.” 

We make but an indifferent figure in tins scone, 
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meUiinks,” said the King, addressing the Duke of 
Buckingham, and speaking in a whisper ; " but she 
must go — I neither will, nor dare, stop her from 
returning to her father.” 

** And if she does,” swore tlie Duke internally 
would, as Sir Andrew Smith saitli, I might 
never touch fair lad^'^s hand.” And stepping back 
he spoke a few words with Empson tlie musician 
who left the apartment, for a few minutes, and pro* 
senUy returned. 

The King seemed irresolute concerning the part 
ho should act tmder circumstances so peculiar. To> 
be foiled in a gallant intrigue, was to subject himself 
to the ridiculokof his gay court ; to persist in it by 
any means which approached to constraint, would 
have been tyrannical ; and, what perhaps he might 
judge as severe an imputation, it would have been 
unliecoming a gentleman. ^‘ITpon my honour,, 
young lady,” lie said, with an emphasis, ** you havo 
nothing to fear in this house. But it is improper, 
for your own sake, tliat you should leave it in this 
abrupt manner. If you will have the goodness to 
wait but a quarter of an hour. Mistress Chiffiiich’s 
coach will be placed at your command, to trans- 
port you where you will. Spare yourself tlie ridi- 
cule, and me the pain, of seeing you leave the house 
of ono of niy servants, as if you were escaping from 
a prison.” 

The King spoke in good-natured sincerity, and 
Alico w'as inclined for an instant to listen to his 
advice ; but recollecting that she had to search for 
her father and uncle, or, failing them, for some 
suitable place of secure residence, it rushed on her 
mind that the attendants of Mrs Chiffinch were not 
likely to prove trusty guides or assistants in such a 
purpose. Firmly and respectfully she announced 
her purpose of instant departure. Slio needed no 
other escort, she said, than what this gentleman, i 
Master Julian Pevcril, who was well known to her | 
father, would willingly afford her; nor did she need ! 
that farther than until she had reached her father’s I 
residence. ' 

*• Farewell, then, lady, a God’s name!” said tho i 
King ; “ I am sorry so much beauty should be i 
wedded to so many shrewish suspicions. — For you, ; 
Master Pcvcril, 1 should havo thought you had 
enough to do with your own affairs without inter- 
fering witli tlie humours of the fair sex. The duty 
of conducting all strayed damsels into tlie right 
path, is, as matters go in this good city, rather too 
weiglity an undertaking for your youth and inex- 
perience.” 

Julian, eager to conduct Alice safe from a placo 
of wliich ho began fully to appreciate the perils, 
answered nothing to this taunt, but, bf)wing reve- 
rently, led her fivni the apai’tment. Her sudden 
appearance, and the animated scene which followed, 
had entirely absorbed, for tho moment, tlie rewl- 
Icctioii of his father, and of the Countess of Derby; 
and while the dumb attendant of the latter remained 
in tlie room, a silent, and, as it were, stunned spec- 
tator of all that had happened, Pevcril had become, 
in the predominating interest of Alice’s critical 
situation, totally forgetful of her presence. But no 
sooner had he left the room, wiUiout noticing or 
attending to her, than Fcnella, starting as from a 
trance, drew herself up, and looked wildly around, 
like one waking from a di*eam, as if to assui'C her- 
self tiiat her companion was gone, and gone with- 
out paying toe slightest attention to her. She folded 
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her hands together, and cast her eyes upwards, with 
nn expression of such agony as explained to Charles 
(sis he thought) what painful ideas were passing in 
her miinl. This Pevoril is a perfect {mttcrii of 
successful perfidy,” said the King ; ** lie has not 
only succeeded at first sight in carrying off this 
Queen of tlio Amazons, but he has left us, I tliink, ; 
a disconsolate Ariadne in her place. — Rut weep 
not, iny princess of pretty movenients,” he said, ! 
addi'cssing himself to Fentdla ; " if we cannot c.nll j 
ill Bacchus to console you, we will commit you to ' 
the care of Empson, who shall drink w'ith Liber ! 
Voter for a thousand pounds, and 1 will say done j 
first.” • I 

As the King spoke these words, Fenella rushed 
past him with her wonted rapidity of step, and, | 
with much loss courtesy than was due to the royal . 
presence, hurried down stall's, and out of the house, ; 
without attempting to open any communiciitioii 
witli the Monarch. He saw her abrupt departure 
with more surprise than displeasure ; and presently 
afterwards, bursting into a fit of laughter, he aaid 
to tile Duke, “ Oddsfish, George, this young spark 
might tench the best of us how to manage the 
wenches. I have had my own experience, but I 
«30uld never yet contrive either to win or lose them 
with so little ceremony.” 

“ Experience, sir,” replied the Duke, cannot ho 
j'.cqiiired without ycai's.” 

“ Tnie, George ; and you would, I suj)po.sc, iii- 
binuatc,” said Charles, “ that the gallant who 
acquii'es it, loses as much in youth as he gains in 
art I I defy your insinuation, George. You cannot 
ovciTeach your Tii.aater, old as you think him, eitlier ' 
in love or politics. You have not the secret phtwer 
la poule sans la faire crier, witness this morning’s 
work. I will give you odds at ail games — ay, and '• 
at the Mall, too, if thou darest aceept my ehailenge. • 
• — Chiffinch, what for dost thou convulse thy pretty 
throat and face with sobbing and hateliing teal's, | 
wliich seem rather unwilling to make tiieir appen> ! 
ranee V\ 

** It is for fear,” whined Cliifiinch, lliat yoiu* 
Majesty should think — tliat you should ex- 


CHAPTER XXXri. 

But when the bully hlUi assuming paoe* 

Cocks liis broad bat, edged round with InmisU'd lace, i 
Yield not the way — defy his strutting pride, I 

And thrust him to the muddy konners side, ! 

\*tit rather bear tbe shower and toils of mml, < 

Thou in the doubthil quarrel risk thy blood. 

Gav*s Trivia, 

• 

Julian rKVEiiiL, half-leading, half-supporting 
Alice Bridgenorth, had reached the middle m 
Saint James’s Street ero the doubt occurred to liini 
which way they should bend their course. lie then 
asked Alice whitlioi* he should conduct her, and 
learned, to his surprise and embarrassment, that, 
fiir from knowing where her father was to be found, 
she had no certain knowledge that he was in Lon- 
don, and only hoped that lie had amved, from the 
expressions which lie had iiscd at parting. She 
me iitioncd her uncle Cliristiaii’s address, but it was 
with doubt and hesitation, .arising from the hands 
in which he had already placed her ; and her reluc- 
tance to go again under his protection was strongly 
confirmed by her youthful guide, wlicn a few words 
had established to his conviction the identity of 
Gaiilcsse and Christian. — What then was to be 
done ? 

" Alice,” said Julian, after a moment’s reflection, 

you must seek your earliest and best friend — 1 
mean my mother. She lias now no castle in which , 
to I'ecfjive you — slie has but a miserable loilging, j 
si) near the jail in which my father is confined, that 
it seems almost a cell of the same prison. 1 have 
not soon licr since my coming hither ; but thus 
muck have J learned by inquii'y. We will now go 
to her apartment ; such as it is, I know slie will | 
siiarc it with one so innocent and so unprotected ! 
as 5 on are,” 

“ Giacious Heaven I” s:iid tlic poor girl, ‘‘am I 
tlicii so toUdly deserted, that I must throw mysidf 
on thn mcn’cy of her wlio, of nil the world, has ' 
most reason to spurn me from her I — Julian, can 
you advise me to this I — la thero nono else who 


pcct ” 

“ That I should expect gratitude from a courtiei’, 
i or faith from a woman 1” aiiswc’rcd the King, pat- 
ting her at the same time under the chin, to inuko 
her raise her face — " Tush 1 chicken, 1 ani not so 
fiuperfluous.” 

“ There it Ls now,” said Chininch, continuing to 
sob the more bitterly, as she felt hei'self unable to 
produce any tears ; “ 1 see your Majesty is deter- 
mined to lay all tbe blame on me, when I urn in- 
nocent as an unborn babe — I will be judged by his 
Grace.” 

"No doubt, no doubt, Cbifiie,” sastl the King. 
"His Grace and you will bo cxcidloiit judges in 
each other’s cause, and as good ivitncsses in each 
other’s favour. But to investigate the matter im- 
' f^rtially, we must examine our evidence apart.— 
My Lord Duke, wo meet at tlie Mail at noon, if 
year Grace dare accept my challenge;.” 

I His Gr.'ice of Diickingh^ bowed, and rccired. 

i 


will afford ino a few hours’ refuge, till I can hear 
my father? — No other protectress but her ‘ 

w)io«!e min has, I fear, been accelerated by | 

Jiilinii, J dare not appear before your mother ! she . 
must hate me for my family, and despise me for 
iny meanness. To be a s<;cond time cast on her 
protection, when the firat lias been so evil repaid 
— Julian, 1 dare not go with you.” 

I " Slio has never ceased to love you, Alice,” said 
: her conductor, whose steps she continued to attend, ' 

' even while declaring her resolution not to go with 
him, " she never felt any thing but kindness towards . 
I you, nay, towards your father; for though bis deal- 
i iiigs with us have been harsh, she can allow much ; 
I for the ]>rovocation which ho has received. Believe 
! mo, with licr you will bo safe as with a mother-- 
IKThaps may he the means of reconciling the divi- 
bions by which we liavo suffered so mu'cli.” 

" Might God grant it !” said Alice. “ Yet how j 
shall 1 face your mother t And will she be able ; 
to protect me against tliese powerful men — against 
my uncle Christian ? Alas, that I must call him 
my worst enemy !” 

" She has the ascendency which honour hatlj over 
infamy, and virtue over vice,” said Julian ; " and j 
to no human power but your father’s will alie resign 
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you, if you consent to choose her for your protec- 
' tress. Como, then, with mo, Alice ; and 

Julian was interrupted by some one, who, laying 
an unceremonious hold of his cloak, pulled it with 
so much force aia compelled him to stop and lay 
his hand on his sword. He turned at the same 
time, and, when he turned, beheld Fenella. The 
cheek of tlio mute glowed like fire ; her eyes 
sparkled, and her lips were forcibly drawn to- 
gether, as if she InfS difficulty to njpress those wild 
screams which usually attended her agonies of pas- 
sion, and which, uttered in the open street, must 
instantly have collected a crowd. As it was, her 
appearance was so singular, and her emotion so 
evident, that men gazed as they came on, and looked 
l)ack after they had passed, at the singular vivacity 
of her gestures ; while, holding Pevcril’s cloak with 
one hand, she made, with the other, the most eager 
and imperious signs tliat ho should leave Alice 
Bridgenorth and follow her. Sho touched the plume 
in her bonnet, to remind him of tlie Earl — pointed 
TO her heart, to intimate the Countess — raised her 
closed hand, as if to command him in their name 
— and next moment folded hotli, as if to supplicate 
him ill her own ; while, pointing to Alice with an 
expression at once of angi*y and scornful densioii, 
she waved her hand repeatedly and disdainfully, to 
intimate that Pevcril ought to east her off, as some- 
thing undeserving his protection. 

• Frighteiled, she knew not why, at these wild ges- 
tures, Alice clung closer to Julian’s arm than she 
had at first dai'e<l to do ; and this mark of confi- 
donce in his protection seemed to increase the pas- 
sion of Fenella. 

Julian was dreadfully embarrassed; his situatiou 
was sufficiently precarious, even before Fciiella’s 
ungovcriiablo passions threatened to ruin tlie only 
plan which ho had been able to suggest. What 
she wanted willi him — how far the fate of the Earl 
and Countess might depend on his following her, 
he could not even conjecture ; but be the call how 
peremptory soever, he resolved not to comply with 
it until he had seen Alico placed in safety. In 
the meantime, he determined not to lose sight of 
Fenella; and disregarding her repeated, disdain- 
ful, and impoitioiis rejection of •the hand which he 
offered her, he at length seemed so far to have 
soothed her, that she seized upoh his right arm, 
and, as if despairing of his following her path, 
appeared reconciled to attend him on tliat which 
he himself should choose. 

Thus, with a youthful female dinging to each 
arm, and both remarkably calculated to attract the 
public eye, though from very different reasons, 
Julian resolved to make the shortest road to tlie 
waterside, and there to take boat for Blackfriars, 
;is the nearest point of lauding to Newgate, where 
(le conclud^ that Lance had already announced 
his arrival in London to Sir Geoffrey, then inhabit- 
ing tliat dismal region, and to his lady, who, so far 
as the jailer’s rigour permitted, shared and softened 
his imprisonment. 

Julian’s einbai'rassment in passing Oliaring-Cross 
and Northumberland-House Avas so great as to 
excite the attention of the passengers ; for he had 
to compose bis steps so as to moderate tlio unequal 
and rapid pace of Fenella to the timid and faint 
progress of his left-hand companion ; and while it 
would have been needless to address himself to tlie 
former, who could not comprehend him, he dared 


not speak himself to Alice, for fear of awakening 
into fi'cnzy tlie jealousy, or at least the impatience, 
of Fenolhi. 

Many passengers looked at them with wemder, 
and some with smiles ; but Julian remarked that 
there were two who never lost sight of thorn, and 
to whom his situation, and the demeanour of hia 
companions, seemed to afford matter of undisguised 
merriment. These were young men, such as may 
be seen in the same precincts in tlie present dajr, 
allowing for tho difference in die fashion of their 
apparel. They abounded in periwig, and fluttered 
widi many hundred yards of ribbon, disposed in 
bow-knots upon their sleeves, their breeches, and 
their waistcoats, in the very extremity of the exist- 
ing mode. A quantity of lace and embroidery 
made their habits mtlicr fine than tasteful. In a 
word, they were dressed in tliat caricature of the 
faKliion, which somotiines denotes a harebrained 
mail of quality who lias a mind to bo distingnislied 
as a fop of the first order, but is much more fro- 
qncntly the disguise of those who desire to be 
esteemed men of rank on account of their dress, 
having no other pretension to the distinction. 

Tlicse two galKniits passed Peveril more than 
once, linked arm in arm, then sauntered, so as to 
oblige him to p.'iss thorn in turn, laughing and whis- 
pering during these manoeuvres — staring broadly 
at Pevcril and his female companions — and afford- 
ing them, as they came into contact, none of those 
facilities of giving phice which are required on such 
occasions by the ordinary rules of the pavd. 

Pevcril did not immediately ohsen'o their im- 
pertinence ; hut when it was too gross to cscapo 
his notice, his gall began to arise ; and, in addition 
to all the other onibaiTassmentH of his situation, lie 
had h> combat the longing desire which he felt to 
cudgel handsomely tlie two coxcombs who seemed 
thus determined on insulting him. Patience and 
sufferance w'ere indeed strongly imposed on him by 
oircnmstanccs hut at IcngUi it became scarcely 
possible to observe their dictates any longer. 

When, for the third time, Jnliau found himself 
obliged, with liis companions, to pass this trouble- 
some brace of fops, they kept walking close behind 
him, speaking so loud ns to be heard, and in a tone 
of pcnect indifference whether he listened to them 
or not. 

” This is bumpkin’s host luck,” said tlio taller of 
the two, (wlif) was indeed a man of rcmavknblo 
size, alliuliiig to the plainness of Poveril’s dress, 
which was scarce fit for the steets of London—- 
“ Two such fine wenches, and under guard of a 
gray frock and an oaken riding-rod 

Nay, Puritan’s luck rather, and more than 
enough of it,” said his companion. “ IV.n may 
read Puritan in his pace and in his p.-iticucc.” _ 

“ Bight as a pint bumper. Tom,” said his friend 
— “ Issachar is an ass that stoopctli between two 
burdens.” 

I have a mind to ease loiig-earcd Laurence of 
one of his encumbrances,” said the shorter fellow. 

That black-eyed sparkler looks as if sho had a 
mind to run away from him.” 

" Ay,” answered the taller, "and the blue-eyed 
ti'embler looks as if she would fall beliind into my 
loving anus.” 

At these words, Alice, holding still closer by 
Peveril’s arm thau^ formerly, mended her pace 
almost to ninning, in order to escape from men 
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whose language was so alarming; and Fenefla 
walked liastilv forward in the same manner, having 
perhaps caught, from tlie men’s gestures and de- 
meanour, diat apprehension which Alice had taken 
from their language. 

Feaiful of the consequences of a fray in the 
I streets, wliich must iiecesaarily separate him from 
I these unprotected females, Pevcril endeavoured to 
I compound betwixt tlio prudence necessary for their 
; pratection and his own rising resentment ; and as 
! this troublesome pair of attendants endeavoured 
I again to pass them close to Hungerford Stairs, he 
said to tiiem with constrained calmness, " Gentle- 
men, I owe you something for the attention you 
have bestowed on tlie affairs of a stranger. If you 
have any pretension to the name I have given you, 

, you will tell me where you are to he found.*’ 

And with what purpose,’* said the taller of tlie 
two, sneeringly, ** does your most rustic gravity, or 
your most grave rusticity, require of us such infor- 
mation 1” 

So saying, they botli faced about, in such a man- 
ner as to make it impossible for Julian to advance 
any farther. 

Make for tlie stairs, Alice,” he said ; I will 
bo with you in an instant.” Then freeing himself 
with difficulty from the grasp of his companions, 
he cast his cloak hastily round his left arm, and 
said, sternly, to his opponents, ** Will you give me 
your names, sirs ; or will you be pleased to make 
way I” 

** Not till wo know fur whom we arc to give 
place 1” said one of them. 

« For one who will else teach you wliat you want 
— good manners,” said Pcveril, and advanced, hb 
if to push between them. 

They scpai’atod, but one of them strctclied fertli 
Ilia foot before Pcveril, as if he meant to trip him. 
The blood of his ancestors was aln^ady boiling within 
him; he struck the man on the face with the oaken 
rod wliich he had just sneered at, and, throwing it 
from him, instantly unsheathed liis sword. Both 
the otliers drew, and pushed at once; but he caught 
the point of the one rapier in his cloak, and parried 
the other tin ost with his own weapon. lie might 
liave been less lucky in tlie second close, but a cry 
arose among the watermen, of Shame, shame ! 
twro upon one !” 

I ^ They aro men of the Duke of Buckingham’s,” 
said one fellow — “ there’s no safe meddling with 
them.” 

"They may bo the devil’s men, if they will,” 
said an aneient Triton, flourishing his stretcher ; 
" but I say fair play, and old England for ever ; 
and, I say, knock tlie gold-laced puppies down, un- 
less tliey will fight turn-about with gray jerkin, 
like honest fellows* One down — t’other come 
on.” 

The lower orders of London have in all times 
been remarkable for the delight which tlicy have 
taken in dub-law, or flst-law; and for the equity 
and impartiality with which they see it adminis- 
tered. The noble science of defence was then so 
generally known, that a bout at single rapier excited 
at that time as much interest and as little wonder 
as a boxirjj^-iiiatch in our own ^ys. The bystand- 
ers, experienced in such affrays, presently formed 
a ring, witldn which Peveril and the idler and 
more forward of his antagonists were soon engaged 
Ui close combat with their swords, whilst the other. 


I overawed by tlie siiectators, was prevented from 
interfering. 

« Well done the tall fellow Well thrust, 
long-legs 1 ” — “ Huzza for two ells and a quarter !” 
were the sounds with which the ‘fray was at first 
cheered ; for Peveril’s opponent not only shewed 
great activity and skill in fence, but had dso a 
decided advantage, from tlie anxiety witli which 
Julian looked out for Alice Bridgenorth ; the care 
for whose safety diverted him in die beginning of 
the onset from that which he ought to have exclu- 
sively bestowed on the defence of his own life. A 
slight flesh-wound in the side at once punished, 
and w.arned him of, his inadvertence ; when, turn- 
ing his whole thoughts on the business in which ho 
was engaged, and animated with anger against Ifls 
imjiertincnt intruder, the rencontre speedily began 
to assume another face, amidst cries of " Well done, 
gray jerkin !*’ — Try the metal of his gold doublet !*’ 
— " Finely diriist !” — " Curiously parried !” — 

“ There went another eyelet-hole to his bruidcred 
jerkin 1” — " Fairly pinked, by G — d I” In fact, 
the lost exclamation was uttered amid a general 
roar of applause, accompanying a successful and 
conclusive lounge, by which Pcveril ran his gigan- 
tic antagonist through the body, lie looked at his 
prostrate foe for a moment ; then, recovering 
himself, called loudly to know what had become of 
the lady. 

Never mind the lady, if you be wise,” said one 
of the watermen ; " the constable will be here in 
an instant. 1*11 give your honour a cast across the 
water in a moment. It may be os much as your 
neck’s worth. Shall only charge a Jacobus.” 

" You be d — d 1” said one of his rivals in profes- 
sion, " as your father was before you ; for a Jaco- 
bus, 1 ’ll set the gentleman into Alsati.!, where 
neither bailiff nor constable dare trespass.” 

" The lady, you scoundrels, the lady !” ex- ' 
claimed Pcveril — " Where is tlie lady 1” i 

" i *11 carry your honour where you shall havo 
enough of l^ies, if that be your want,” said the 
old Triton ; and as he spoke, the clamour amongst 
the watermen was renewed, each hoping to cut 
liis own profit out of tlie emergency of Julian’s 
situation. 

" A sculler will be least suspected, your honour,” ; 
said one fellow. * i 

" A pair of oars will carry you through the water 
like a wild-duck,” said another. | 

" But you have got never a tilt, brotlier,” said ! 
a thii'd. " Now I can put the gentleman as snug ! 
as if he were under hatches.” 

Ill the midst of the oaths and clamour attend- 
ing this aquatic controversy for his custom, PcvOril 
at length made them understand that he would 
bestow a Jacobus, not on him whoso boat was first 
oars, but on whomsoever should inform him of the 
fate of the lady. 

" Of which lady I” said a sharp fellow ; " for, 
to my thought, thm was a pair on them.” 

" Of both, of both,” answered Peveril ; " but 
first, of tlie fair-haired lady 

" Ay, ay, that was slie tliat shrieked so when * 
gold-jacket’s conipaniou liaudcd her into No. 20.” 

" Who — what — who dared to lutnd her t” ex- 
claimed Peveril. 

" Nay, master, you have heard enough of my tale 
without a fee,” said tlio waterman. 

" Soivlid rascal 1” said Peveril, giving hiiu a gold 
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I piece, ** speak out, or I’ll run tny sword tlirough 

■ you !” 

For the matter of that, master,” answered tho 
fellow, "not while I can handle this trunnion — but 
a bai^Hi’s a baraain ; and so 1*11 tell you, for 
your gold piece, that the comrade of tlie fellow 
forced one of your wenches, her with the fair hair, 

■ will she nill she, into Tickling Tom’s wherry ; and 
they are far enough up Tliames by tliis time, with 
wind and tide.” 

" Sacred Heaven, and I stand here !” exclaimed 
Julian. 

" Why, tliat is because your honour will not take 
^ a boat.” 

• "You are right, my friend — a boat — a boat 
, instantly 1” 

"Follow me, then, squiic. — Here, Tom, hear 
a hand — the gciitleuian is our fare.” 

A vol]|y of w'atcr Jan^age was exchanged be- 
twixt thesucccsbful candidate for Pcveril’s custom 
I and his disappointed bretliicn, ivliich concluded by 
; the ancient Triton's bellowing out, in a tone above 

• them all, " that Uie gentleman was in a fair way to 
! make a voyage to tlic isle of gulls, for that sly Jack 

• was only bantering him — No. 20 had rowed for 
i York-BuJldings.” 

I “ To the isle of gallqws,” cried another ; " for 
here comes one who will mar his trip up Thames, 
and caiTy him down to Execution-Duck.” 

In fact, SIS he spoke tho word, a constable, with 
three or four of liis assistants, arnied with the old- 
fashioned brown-bills, which wei'c still usutl for 
aiming tliose guardians of the peace, cut oil* our 
hero’s farther progress to the water’s edge, by 
uiTesting him in the King's name* To attempt 
resistance would have been inadiicss, as he was 
surrounded on all sides ; so Pcvcril was disarmed, 
and earned before the ncaicst Justice of the Peace, 
for exaiiiiiiation and committal. 

The legal sage before wliom Julian was taken, 
was a man very honest in lus intentions, very 
bounded in his talents, and rather. timid in bis 
disposition. Before the geiicml alarm given to 
England, and to the city of London in particular, 
by the notable discovery of the Popish Plot, Master 
Maulstutute had taken serene and undisturbed pride 
and pleasure in tlio discharge of liis duties as a Jus- 
tice of tlie Peace, with tho exercise of all its ho- 
norary privileges and awful autliority. But tlio 
murder of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey had made a 
strong, nay, an indelible inipi'ession on his mind ; 
and he walked tlie Courts of Themis with fear and 
trembling after tliat memorable and melancholy 
cveut. 

Having a high idea of his ohicial importance, 
and rather an exalted notion of his personal conse- 
quence, his honour saw nothing from that time hut 
cords and daggers before his eyes, and never 
stepped out of Ilia own house, wliicli ho fortified, 
and in some measure gat;risoxied, witli half a dozen 
tall watchmen and constables, without seelug him- 
self watched by a Papist in disguise, witli n drawn 
Bwoi^ under his cloak. It was even whispered, 
tlia^ in the agonies of his fears, the worshipful 
Master Maulstatute niistoob the kitchen-wench 
wiUi a tindcr-box, for a Jesuit witli a pistol ; but if 
any one dared to laugh at such an error, he would 
have done well to conceal his mirtli, lest he fell 
under the heavy inculpaUon of being a bauterer 
and stifler of tlie Plot — a crime almost as deep as 


that of hein^ hiinsrdf a plotter. In fact, the fears j 
of the honest Justice, however ridiculously exor- i 
bitant, were kept so much in countenance by the | 
outcry of tlie day, and the general nervous fever, j 
whicn afflicted every good Protestant, tliat Master ; 
Maulstatute was accounted the bolder man and the j 
better magistrate, while, under tlie terror of the air- I 
drawn dagger which fancy placed continually before ! 
liis eyes, ho continued to dole forth justice in the 
recesses of his private chamber, nay, occasionally 
to attend Quarter-Sessions, when Uie hall was 
guarded by a sufficient body of the militia. Such 
was the wight, at whose door, well chained and'* 
doubly bolted, the constable who liad Julian iii 
custody now giivu his important and wcll-knowii 
knock. I 

Notwithstanding this official siguj^l, the party was | 
not admitted until tho clerk, who acted the part I 
of high-warder, had reconnoitred tlieni through a | 
grated wicket ; for who could say whether the Pa- I 
pisls iniglit not have made themselves master of i 
Master Constable's sign, and have prepared- a pseudo 
watch to bui'st in and murder uie Justice, under : 
pretence of bringing a criminal before him ! — Less • 
hopeful projects liail figured in tlie Nanutive of tlio 
Popish Plot. 

All being found right; the key was turned, tlio 
holts were drawn, and the chain unhooked, so as | 
to periiiit entrance to the constable, the prisoner, | 
and the assistants ; and tlie door was then as sud- 
dcnly blmt against the witnesses, who as less trust- 
wortJiy persons, were requested (through the wicket) 
to remain in tlie yard, until Uiey should be called 
ill their respective turns. 

Had Julian been inclined for mirth, as was far i 
from being the case, he must have smiled at tlie | 
incongruity of the clerk's apparel, who had belted 
over his black buckram suit a buff baldric, sus- 
taining a broadsword, and a pair of huge horse- ! 
pistols; and, instead of the low flat hat, which, | 
coming in place of the city cap, completed tho . 
dress of a scrivener, had placed on his gi-easy locks : 
a rusted stcel-cap, which had seen Mamton-Moor ,* ! 
across which projected bis well-used quill, in tlie j 
guise of a plume — Bie shape of the morion not , 
Emitting of -its being stuck, as usual, behind his 
ear. 

This whimsical figure conducted the constable, 
his assistants, and tho prisoner, into tlie low' hnll, , 
where his principal dealt forth justice ; who pre- 
sented an appearance still more singular tlian tliat . 
of his dependant. * 

Sundry good Protestants, who tlionght m highly , 
of themselves as to suppose they were worthy to bo : 
distinguished as objects of Catholic cruelty, had i 
taken to defensive arms on the occasion. But it j 
was quickly found that a bi’ca^t-plate and back- j 
plate of proof, fastened together with iron clasps, j 
was no cuiiVeiiieiit cnclosiiro for a man who meant 
to cat venison and custard ; and that a buff-c<mt, or 
shirt of mail, was scarcely more accommodating to 
tho exertions necessary on such active occasions. 
Besides, thei-o were other objections, as the alarming 
and inctiaciug aspects which such warlike habili- 
ments gave to the Exchange, and other places, 
where merchants most do congregate; and exco- 
riations were bitterly complained of by niany,'WhO| 
not belonging to the artillery company, or trained 
bauds, had no experience iu bearing defensiva 
armour. > 
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^ To obviate these objections, and, at* the same sufferer in the fray was a gentleman belonging to 
; time, to socure the persons of all true Protestant the household of his Grace the Duke of Bucklng- 
; citizens against open force or pnvy assassinations ham* 

' on tlie part of the Papists, some ingenious artist, A worthy peer,” quotli the aimed magistrate 
I belonging, wc may presume, to the worshipful — a true Protestant, and a friend to his country, 
i Mercers* Conipauy, had contrived a species of ar- Mercy on us, to what a height of audacity hath 
! iiiour, of which neither the horse*annoury in Uie this age arisen ! Wc see well, and eould, were we 
, Tower, nor Gwyniiap's Gothic Hall, no, nor Dr as blind as a mole, out of what quiver this shaft 
j Mcyrick’s invaluable collection of ancient arms, has hath been drawn.** 

! preserved any specimen. 1 1 was called silk-armour,^ He tlien put on his spcctacles^aud having desired 

being composed of a doublet and breeches of quilted Julian to be brought forward, he glared upon him 
tilk, so closely stitched, and of such thickness, ivs to awfully witli tliose glazeii eyes, from under tlio 
; &e proof against cither bullet or steel ; while a tliiek sliade of his quilted turban. 

I bonnet, of the same materials, witli ear-ilaps attached ^ So young,** he said, " and so hardened — laek- 

I to it, and, on the whole, much resembling a night- a-day ! — and a Papist, I *11 warrant.*’ 

I cap, completed the equipment, and ascertained tho Pcveril liad time enough to recollect the necessity 
security of tlie wearer from the head to the knee. of his being at large, if ho could possibly obtain his 
f Master Maulstatute, among other wortliy citizens, freedom, and interposed here a civil coutradiotion I 

I had adopted this singular panoply, which had tlie of his worship’s gracious supposition, was 

I advantage of being soft, and warm, and ilexible, as no Catholic,** he said, ** but an unworthy mraibcr of 
i well as safe. And ho now sat in his judicial elbow- tlie Church of England.” 

I chair — a short, rotund figure, hung round, as it "Perhaps but a lukewarm Protestant, notwitk- 
I were, with cushions, for such was the appearance standing,” said the sage Justice; " there are thoso 
j of tlie quilted garments ; and witli a nose pro- amongst us who ride tantivy to Rome, and have 
' tnided from under tho silken casque, the size of already made out half tlie journey — ahem !” 

I which, together with the iiiiwJeldiiicss of tho whole Pevcril disowned his being any such. 

, figure, gave bis worship no indifferent resemblaiico " And who art Uioii, tlien 1” said the Justice ; 

I to the sigu of the Hog in Aivnour, which was con- " for, friend, to tell you plainly, I like not yonr 
I siderably improved by the defensive garment being visage — ahem 1” 

i I J a dusky orange-colour, not altogether unlike the These short and emphatic coughs were accom- 
liue of those half-wild swiue which aro to be found paiiied each by a «iur:cinet nod, intimating the 
in the forests of llampshirc. j ]Kirfoct conviction of the speaker tlmt ho liad mode 

I Secure in these invulnerable envclopmeiils, his j the best, the wisest^ and the most acute observation, 

: w'orsliip had rested content, although severed from of which tho premises admitted. 

• his own deatU-dojng weapons, of mpier, ]>oniard, ; Julian, irritated by tlie whole circumstances oc 
I and’ pistols, whicli wore placed, nevertheless, at no his detention, answered tlie Justice’s interrogation 
I great distance from his chair. Cue offensive im- | in rather a lofty tone. " My name is Julian 
; )>lcinent, indeed, he thought it prudent to keep on ! Peveril.” 

j tlie table beside his huge Coke upon Lytlieton. ^ " Now, Heaven bo around us I” said tho terri- 

This was a sort of pockct-ilail, consisting of a piece ' hod Justice — " the non of that black-liearted Papist * 
of strong ash, about eighteen inches loii^, to which j and traitor. Sir Geoffrey Peveril, now in liands, • 
1 was attached a swinging club of nearly j and on the verge of trial 1” 

twice as long as the handle, but jointed bo us to bo j " liow', sir !” exclaimed Julian, forgetting his 
easily folded u^(.. This xnstriiineiit, which bore at | bituation, and, stepping forward to grating, witli 
tliat time tlie singular name of the Protestant flail, | a violence which made the bai'S clatter, he so startlcil - 
might be concealed under the coat, until circuin- 1 the appalled Justice, that, snatching his Protestant 
stances demanded its public appearance. A better ; Aail, Master Maulstatute aimed a blow at his priso- 
precautiou against surprise than his lU'ina, wliether j ner, to repel, what he apprehended was a pre- ■ 
offensive or defensive, was a strong iron grating, meditated attack. But whether it was owing to ' 
which, crossing Iho room in front of the Justice’s tlie Justice’s hurry of mind, or iiiexperioxico in 
tabic, and communicating by a grated dour, which [ managing the weapon, he not only missed his aim, 
was usually kept lockc<i, oAcctually separated tho , but brought tho sw'inging part of tlio machine 
accused party finm liis judge. , round his own skull, with such a severe counter- ' 

Justice Maulstatute, such aswc liavc described , buff, as completely to try the cfhcacy of liis cushioned i 
him, chose to hear the accussition of the witnesses • heJmet, and, in spite of iU defence, to convey a 
before calling on I’everil for In’s defence. The . htuniiing sciisiition, which he rathor hastily imputed 
, detail of the affray was briefly givtsi by tlie^ by- j to tlie eoiisequciice of a blow received from Pcveril. 
j statidcrs, and ;-jCmed deeply to touch the spiiit of ! Uis assistants did not directly confirm the opinion 
j ths cxaininator. He shook his silken casque em- ! which the Justice liad so unwarrantably adopted; 

I jihatically, when he understood that, afU r s<iiiie j but all with one voico agixs.M], that, but for tlieii- 
j lang^^gc betwixt the parties, whicli the witne^;scs | own active and instantaneous interference, tiiere : 
did not quite uuflcrstand, tlie young man in cus- ; was no knowing what niischief might have been j 
tody struck tlie'flrat blow, and drew his sword ’ done by a person so dangerous as the prisoner. . 

I bvfora the wounded party bad unsheathed liin wca- | Tho general opinion tliatho iueaiittopi'oceedinthe j 
pen. Agu'ji ho shook his c:*osted head yet nioro . in.*)ttt>r of his own rescue, par Toie du /aU, was ‘ 
solemxiiy, when thi result of the conflict was indeedsfidceply impressed on all present, that Julian i 
known ; and yvi again, wlicn one of the witnesMiS ' saw it would bo in vain to offer any deftsnee, espe- 
dcclarcd, ibyr, to the l)est of his knowledge, the ! cially b(‘ing but too conscious that tlio alarming, 1 

- - — » — I and pmbably tho fatal consequences of his ren- I 

V > vjt. Si tAnucur, contre with the bully, rendered his commitment 
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iuev’itable. He contented iiiniself witli asking into 
wliat prison he was to bo tlirown ; and when the 
formidable word Newgate was returned as full 
answer, ho had at least tlie satisfaction to reflect, 
tliat, stern and dangerous as was tlie shelter of tliat 
roof, be should at least enjoy it in company witli 
liis father ; and tliat, by some means or other, they 
might perhaps obtain tho satisfaction of a melan- 
choly meeting, undgr the circumstances of mutual 
salami^, which seemed impending over their 
house. 

Assuming the viriue of more patience than he 
actually possessed, Julian gave tho magistrate, (to 
whom all the mildness of his demeanour could 
not, however, reconcile him,) the direction to tlie 
house where he lodged, together with a request 
that his servant, Lance Outram, might be per- 
mitted to send him his money and wearing apparel; 
adding, tfiat all which might bo in liis possession, 
citlicr of arms or writings, — the former amount- 
ing to a pair of travelling pistols, and the last to a 
few memoranda of little consequence, he willmgly 
consented to place at the disposal of tho magistrate. 
It was in tliat momont that he entertained, with 
sincere satisfaction, tho comforting reflection, that 
tlie important papera of Lady Derby were already 
ill the possession of the Sovereign. 

The Justice promised attention to his requests ; 
Imt'remindcd him, with great dignity, that his pre- 
sent complacent and submissive behaviour ought, 
lor his own sake, to have been adopted from the be- 
ginning, instead of disturbing the presence of 
iriugisti'acy witli such atrocious marks of the nialig- 
luiiit, rebellious, and murderous spirit of Popery, 
as lie had at Bret exhibited. Yet,” lie said, as 
tio was a goodly young man, and of honourable 
quality, ho would not suffer him to bo dragged 
tiirough tho streets as a felon, but had ordered a 
couch for his accommodation.’’ 

liis honour. Master Maulstatutc, uttered the 
word " coach” with the importance of one who, 
as Dr Johnson saith of later date, is conscious of 
tho dignity of putting horses to his chariot. The 
worsliipfui Master Maiilstatuto did not, however, 
on this occasion, do Julian tlie honour of yoking 
to his huge family cai’oclie tho tw’o “ frsunpal 
jades,” (to use the term of the period,) which were 
wont to drag that ark to the mcetiiig-liousc of pure 
and precious Master llowlaglass on a Thursday’s 
evening for lecture, and on a Sunday for a foiir- 
liours* sermon. He had recourse to a leathern con- 
venience,' then more rare, but just introduced, ^vith 
every prospect of tlio great facility which has since 
been afforded by hackney coaches, to all maimer 
of communication, honest and dishonest, legal ami 
illegal. Our friend Julian, hitherto much more 
accustomed to the ^dlo than to any other conrey- 
ance, soon found himself in a hackney carriage, 
.with the constable and two assistants for his com- 
panions, aiiucd up to the teeth — the port of desti- 
nation being, as they had already intimated, the 
ancient fortress of Newgale. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 

*Tia the blnek han-tlog of our Jail — Pray look on him. 

But at a wury distance — rouse him not-— 

lie ba>8 not till he worcius. 

The Bifftk Uog of X&iBgiUie* 

The coach stopped before thoso tremendous gates 
which resemble those of Tartarus, save only that 
they rather more frequently permit safe and horn 
Durable egress ; although at uve price of the same 
anxiety and labour witli which Hercules, and one 
or two of the demi-gods, extricated thems^^ from 
tlie Hell of the ancient mythology, and sometimes, 
it is said, by tlie assistance of tlie ^Iden boughs. 

Julian stepped out of the vehide, carefully sup* 
ported on either side by his companions, and also 
by one or two turnkeys, whom the first summons 
of the deep bell at the gate had called to their assis- 
tance. That attention, it may be guessed, was not 
bestowed lest lie should make a faue step, so much 
as for fear of his attempting an escape, of wliich 
he had no intentions. A few prentices and strag- 
gling boys of tho neighbouring marl^et, which de- 
rived considerable advantage from increase of cus- 
tom, in consequence of the numerous committals 
on account of the Popish Plot, and who therefore 
were zealous Protestants, saluted him on his descent 
with jubilee shouts of " Whoop, Papist ! whoop, 
Papist ! D n to the Pope, and all his adhe- 

rents 1” 

Under such auspices, Poveril was ushered in 
beneath that gloomy gateway, where so many bid 
adieu on tlieir entrance at onoo to honour and to 
life. Tho dark and dismal arch under which ho 
scHin found himself, opened upon a large court- 
yard, where a number of debtors were employed 
ill playing at haud-bail, pitch-and-toss, hustle-cap, 
and other games ; for wliich relaxations tlie rigour 
of their creditors aflbnled them full leisure, while 
it fb'barred them the means of pursuing the honest 
labour by which they might havp redeemed tlicu* 
aflairs, and maintained tlieir starving and bog;;arcd 
families. 

But willi this careless and despoi’ato group Julian 
was not to bo niunbered, being leu, or rather forrod, 
by his conductors, into a low arched door, which, 
carefully secured by bolts and bars, opened for 
his rceeptioii'on one side of the archway, and closed, 
with all its fastenings, the moment after his liasty 
ciitraiice. Ho was then conducted along two or 
three gloomy passages, which, where tliey iiiter- 
Focted each other, were guarded by'as many strong 
wdekets, Olio of iren gates, and tho otliore of stout 
oak, clenched with plates, and studded witii nails 
of tho same metal. Ho was not allowed to pause 
until he found himself JiiiiTicd into a little round 
vaulted room, wdiioh several of these passag^ 
opened into, and which seemed, with respect to the 
labyrinth tl.ireugli jiart of wbicli lio had passed, to 
resemble tJio central point ot spider s web, ill 
wliich the main linos of that rei'lib-'s rurious maze 
are alwavs found to torniinato. 

The refifiiibUiiice did not end here ; for in this 
small vaulted apartment, tho walls of whicll were 
hung reuiul with inusketooiis, pistols, cutlasses, and 
otlierVeapuns, as well as with many sets of fetters 
and irons of dillereiit construction, all disposed in 
great order, and ready for employ lueiit, a person 
aut, wlm inifdit not unaptly be compared to a huge 
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bloated and bo^^tlcd aplder, placed there to secure 
the prey wliichdiad follen into his toils. 

This official had originally been a very strong 
and square-built man, of large size, but was now so 
' overgrowni from over-feeding, perhaps, and want of 
exercise, as to bear tho same resemblance to his 
former self which a stall-fed ox still retains to a wild 
bull. The look of no man is so inauspicious as a 
fi.it man, upon whose features ill-nature has marked 
’ nil habitual stamp. Ho seems to have reversed 
I the old proverb of " laugh and be fat,” and to have 
; tliriven under tho influence of the worst affections 
! of the mind. Passionate we can allow a jolly mortal 
j to be ; but it seems unnatund to his goodly case to 
I be sulky and brutal. Now this man’s features, surly 
j and tallow-coloured ; his limbs, swelled and dispro- | 
t portioned ; his huge paunch and unwieldy carcass, 

} suggested the idea, that, having once found his way 
i into this central recess, he liad tliere battened, like 
! the weasel in the fable, and fed largely and foully, ' 
I until he had become incapable of retreating through , 
; any of tho narrow paths that terminated at his ceil; ; 
j and was thus compelled to remain, like a toad under : 
I the cold stone, fattening amid tho squalid airs of | 
I tlie dungeons by which he was surrounded, which ■ 
j would have proved pestiferous to any other than I 
' Budi a congenial inhabitant. Huge iron-clasped ; 
'* bonks lay before tliis ominous specimen of pingui- 1 
tude — the records of the realm of misery, in which | 

I office he officiated as prime minister ; and had I’e- | 

! voril come thither as an nnconccmcd visiter, his ’ 
j heart would have sunk within him at considering I 
j the nuiss of human wretchedness wl^ch must iiced^ | 

; be registered in these fatal volumes. But his own • 
j distresses sat too heavy on his mind to permit any | 

I general reflections of this natui‘e. | 

' The constable and iliis bulky official whispered I 
• together, after the former had delivered to the latter I 
the warrant of Julian’s commitment. The woi*d ■ 
fehUpired is not quite accurate, for tlieir com muni- | 

' cation was canned on less by words than by looks > 

; and expressive signs ; by ivliicb, in all such situa- , 

J tions, men learn to supply the use of language, and 
I to add mystery to what is in itself sufficiently ter- ! 
i rible to tlie captivp. The only words which could ; 

! be heard were those of the Warden, or, as he was 
! called then, the Captain of the Jail, Another bird 
I to the cage r* 

I ** Who will whistle * Pretty Pope of Horae,’ with 
; any starling in your Knight’s ward,” anaivcrcd the 
' constable, with a facetious air, checked, however, 

I by the due respect to the superior presence in which ! 
j he stood. * I 

; The Grim Feature relaxed into somctlung like a ^ 

! smile as ho heard tho officer’s observation ; but in- | 

^ stanily composing himself into tlie stern solemnity ; 

[ which for an instant had been disturbed, ho looked j 
I fiercely at Us new guest, and pronouneed with an | 

' awful and emphatic, yet rather an under-voice, the | 

I single and impressive word, Oarnish /” 


I for ho had heard of tho customs of such places, 

I and was resolved to comply with them, so as if 
possible to obtain the favour of seeing his father, 
which he shrewdly guessed must depend on his 
gratifying the avarice of the keeper* ** I am quite 
ready,” lie said, ** to accede to we customs df tlie 
place in which 1 unhappily find myself. You liave 
but to name your domands, and I will satisfy 
tlwm.” 


So saying, lie drew out his purse, tiiitikiiig hiinsell 
at the same time fortunate tliat he had retained 
about him a considerable sum of gold. The Cap- 
tain remarked its width, depth, its extension, and 
depression, witli an involuntary smilo, which had 
scarce oontorted his hanging under-lip, and the 
wiry and greasy mustache which thatched the 
upper, when it was checked by the recollection 
that there were regulations which set bounds to 
his rapacity, and prevented nini from pouncing 
on his prey like a kite, and swooping it alf off at 
once. 

This chilling reflection produced the following 
sullen reply to Peveril ; — “There were sundry 
rates. Gentlemen must choose for themselves. 
Ho asked nothing but his fees. But civility,” he 
muttered, “ must be paid for.” 

“ And shall, if 1 can have it for payment,” said 
Peveril ; “ but the price, iny good sir, tho price I” j 

He spoke with sonic degree of scorn, which ho 
was the less anxious to repress, tliat he saw, even 
in this jail, his purse gave him an indirect but 
powerful influence over his jailer. 

The Captain seemed to feci the same ; for, as ho 
spoke, he plucked from his head, almost involiin- | 
tarily, a sort of scalded fur-cap, wliicli served it for j 
covering. But his fingers revolting from so unusual ; 
an act of complaisance, began to indemnify tliem- j 
selves by scratching his grizzly shock-head, as ho 
muttered, in a tone resemhliiig the softened growl- I 
ing of a mastiff when lie has ceased to bay tho in- j 
tnidor who shows no fear of him, — “ There are ! 
dilfereiit rates. There is the Little Ease, for eom- 
moii fees of the crown — rather dark, and tho | 
common-sewer runs below it ; and some gentlemen > 
object to tho company, who aro chiefly pi^deins and 
michers. Then tho Master’s side — the garnish 
came to one piece — and none lay stowed there but 
who were in for murder at the least.” 

“ Name your highest price, sir, and take it,” was ; 
Julian’s concise reply. 

“ Three pieces for the Knight’s wai'd,” answered : 
the governor of this terrestrial Tartarus. • 

“ Take five, and place mo with Sir Geoffrey,” was i 
again Julian’s answer, throwing down tlie money . 
upon the desk before him. j 

“Sir Geoffrey! — Hum! —ay. Sir Geoffrey,” j 
said the jailer, as if meditating what he ought to 
do. “ Well, many a man has paid money to see 
Sir Geoffrey — Scarce so much as you have, thouglL 
But then you are like to see the last on him. — 
Ha, ha, ha !” 

These broken muttered exclamations, which ter- 
minated somewhat like tlie joyous growl of a tiger 
over his meal, Julian could not compreliend ; and 
only replied to by repeating his request to bo 
placed in the same cell with Sir Geoffrey. 

“ Ay, master,” said the jailer,' “ never fear ; I ’ll 
keep word with you, as you seem to know something; 
of what belongs to your station and mine. And 
hark ye, Jem Clink will fetch you the diarbies.” 

“ Derby !" interrupted Julian, — “Has the Earl 
or Countess ” 

“ Earl or Countess! — Ho, ha, ha!” araio 
laughed, or rather growled, the wa^cn. “.What 
is your head running on ? You aro a high fellow 
belike ; but afl is one here. The darbies are tlie 
fetlocks — the fast-keepers, my boy — the bail for 
good behaviour, my darling ; and if you are not 
the more conforming, I can add you a steel nights 
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.\np, and a curious bosom-friend, to keep you w<arm 
of a winter nii^ht. But don’t be disheartened; you 
have behaved genteel ; and you shall not be put 
upon. And as for this here matter, ten to one it 
will turn out chance medley, or manslaughter, at 
the worst on ’t ; and then it is but a sing^ thumb 
instead of a twisted neck — always if there be no 
Papistry about it, for then I warrant nothing. — 
Take the gentleman’s worship away, Clink.” 

A turnkey, who was one of the party tliat had 
ushered Peveril into the presence of tliis Cerberus, 
now conveyed him out in silence ; and, under his 
i guidance, tlie prisoner was carried through a second 
labyrinth of passages with cells opening on each 
side, to that which was destined for his reception. 

On the road tlirough this sad region, the turn- 
key more than once ejaculated, Why, the gentle- 
man must be stark-mad 1 Could have had the best 
crown cell to himself for less than half tlie garnish, 
and must pay double to pig in with Sir Geoffrey ! 
Ha, ha ! — Is Sir Geoffrey akin to you, if any one 
may make free to ask }” 

“ I am his son,” answered Peveril, sternly* in 
hopes to impose some curb on the fellow’s inijierti- 
iicnce ; but tlio man only laughed louder than be- 
fore. 

“ His son I — Why, tliat *s best of all — Why, 
yon are a strapping youth — five feet ten, if you bo 
an inch — and Sir Geoffrey’s son ! — I la, lia, lia !” 

“Truce with your iinpcrtiiiciice,” said dtiliaii. 

. “ My situation gives you no title to insult me 1” 

“ No more 1 do,” said the turnkey, smothering 
Ids mirth at the recollection, perhaps, that the pri- 
soner’s purse was not exliausted. “ 1 only laughed 
because you said you were Sir Geoffrey’s son. 
But no matter — ’tia a w*ise child that knows his 
own father. And here is Sir Geoffrey’s cell; so 
you and lie may settle die fatliurhood between 
you.” 

So saying, he ushered his prisoner into a coll, or 
radier a strong room of the better <}rder, in which 
there were four chairs, a truckle-bbd, and one or 
two other articles of furniture. 

Jiiiiajr looked eagerly around for his father; but 
to his surprise the room appeared totally empty, j 
lie turned with anger on the turnkey, and charged 
liim widi misleading him ; but die fellow answered, 
“No, no, master; I have kept faith widi you. 
Your father, if you*caU him so, is oply tappiced 
in some corner. A small hole will hide him ; but 
J ’ll rouse him out presently for you. — Here, 
hoicks! — Turn out, Siif Geoffrey! — Hero is — 
Ha, ha, ha 1— your son — or your wife’s son — 
for 1 think you can have but little bliare in him — 
come to wait on you.” 

Peveril knew not how to resent the man’s in- 
solence ; and indeed his anxiety, and apprehension 
of some stran;^ misUe, mingled with, and in some 
degree neutralised his anrar. He looked again and 
a^n, around and around the room; undl at lengdi 
he became aware of something rolled up in a dark 
comer, which rather resembled a small bundle of I 
crimson clodi than any living creature. At the 
vodferadon of the turnkey, liowever, the object 
seemed, to acquire life and motion, uncoiled itself 
in some degree, and, after an effort or two, gained 
an erect posture ; still covered from tra to toe widi 
the crimson drapery in which it was at nrst wrapped. 

I Julian, at die first glance, imagined, from the sice 
j that ho saw a cliild of five years old ; but a shrill 


and peculiar tone of voice soon assured him of fi>s 
mistake. 

“ Warder,” said this unearthly sound, “ what is 
the meaning of this disturbance ! Have you more 
insults to heap on the head of one who hath ever 
been die butt of fortune’s xiialico t But T have a I 
soul that can wresde with all my misfortunes ; it is | 
as large as any of your bodies.” 

“ Nay, Sir Geoffrey, if this be the way you wel-. 
come your own sou !” — said the turnkey ; “ but 
you quality folks know your own ways best.” 

“ My son I” exclaimed the little figure. “ An 
dacious ” 

“ Here is srime strange mistake,” said Peveril, 
in the same breath. “ i sought Sir Geoffrey ” 

“ And you have him before you, young roan,” 
said the pigmy tenant of the cell, wiUi an air of 
dignity ; at the same time casting on the floor his 
criniHoii cloak, and standing before dicm in his full 
dignity of three feet six inches of height. “ I who 
was the favoured servant of thfeo successive So- 
vei'cigns of the Crown of England, am now die 
tenant of Lliis dungeon, and the S|M>rt of its brutal 
keepers. 1 am Sir Geoffrey Hudson.” 

Julian, dioiigh he had never before seen this 
important pereonago, had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing, from description, tho celebrated dwarf of 
Henrietta Maria, who had survived the dangcre 
of civil war and private quarrel — the murder of 
his royal master, Charles 1., and the exile uf his 
widow — to fall upon evil tongues and evil days, 
amidst the unsparing accusations connected with 
die Popish Plot. Ho bowed to the unhappy old 
man, and hastened to explain to him, and to tho 
turnkey, that it was Sir Geoffrey Peveril, of Mar- 
tindale Castle in Derbyshire, whose prison he had 
desired to sliare. 

“ You should have said that before you parted 
with the gold-dust, my master,” answered tiie 
turnkey ; “ for t’ other Sir Geoffrey, tiiat is tlio big, 
till!, gray-haired man, was sent to the Tower last 
night ; and the Cuptoin will think he has kept his 
word well enow with you, by 'lodging you with 
this here Sir Geoffrey Hudson, who is die better 
show of the two.” ^ ^ ! 

*• I prey you go to your master,” said Peveril ; 1 
“ explain the inistoke ; and say to him 1 beg to be 
sent to the Tower.” 

“ The Tower ! — Ha, ha, ha I” exclaimed the 
fellow. “ Tlie Tower is for lords and knights, and 
not for squires of low degree — for high treason, 
and not for ruffling on die streets with rapier and 
dagger ; and there must go a secretory’s warrant 
to send you there.” 

“ At least, let me uot be a buidcu oil this gen- 
tleman,” said Julian. “There can be no use in 
quartering ua togedicr, since we arc not even ac- 
quainted. Go tell your master of the iniatake. ^ 

“ Why, so 1 should,” said Clink, still grinning, 

“ if 1 were not sure that lie knew it already. You \ 
paid to be sent to Sir Geoffrey, and he Miit you to 1 
Sir Geoffrey. You are so put down in die register, 
and he will blot it for no man. Como, come, be 
conformable, and you shall have liglit aud easy 
irons — dial’s all I can do for you. 

Resistance and expostulation being out of tho 
question, Peveril submitted to liave a light oair of 
fUters secured on his ankles, which allowed him, 
nevertheless, the power of traversing the apart- 
ment. 
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During this operation, lie reflected that the jailer, 
who had taken the advantage of the equivoque 
betwixt tJie two Sir Geoffrey’s, most have acted as 
Ilia assistant had hinted, and cheated him from 
malice prepense, since the warrant of coniniittal 
i described him as the son of Sir Geoffrey Pcn-cnl. 
w'aH therefore in vain, as well as degiTiding, to 
make farther implication to such a man on the sub- 
ject. Julian ^termined to submit to his fate, as 
what could not bo averted by any effort of liis 

Even the turnkey was moved in some degree by 
his youth, good mien, and the patience with whicli, 
after the mst effervescence of disappointment, tlic 
new prisoner resigned himself to his situation. 
" You seem a brave young gentleman,” he said ; 
" and riiall at least have a good dinner, and as good 
a pallet to sleep on, as is within the walls of New- 
gate. — And, Master Sir Geoffrey, 3*ou ought to 
make much of him, since yon do not like tiill fellows; 
for I can tell you that Master Peveril is tn for 
pinking long Jack Jenkins, that was the Master of 
Defence — as tall a man as is in London, always 
excepting the King’s Porter, Master Evans, that 
earned you about in his pocket. Sir Geoffrey, as all 
the world lias hcai*d tell.” 

“ Begone, fellow !” ans\vci*cd the dwai*f. “ Fel- 
low, I scorn you !” 

The turnkey sneered, withdrew, and locked the 
door bcliind him. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

. riegenerntp yonth, and not of Tydeiis’ Kind, 

WIiose little body lodged a luiglity iniud. 

nUid. 

Left quiet at least, if not alone, for the first • 
time after the events of tins trouble*! and varied ; 
day,- Julian threw himself on an old oaken seat, 
beside the riubers of a sea -coal fire, and began to 
muse on tue miserable situation of anxiety and 
danger in wliicb he was ])laccd ; whera, whetlier he 
contemplated the interests of his love, his family 
affections, or his friendships, all sccined such a 
prospect as that of a sailor who looks upon hruakci's 
on every hand, from the deck of a vessel wdiicli ii«> 
longer obeys the helm. 

As Peveril sat sunk in despondency. Ills ci>i)i- 
panion in misfortune drew a chair to the opposite 
side of the •chimney-corner, and began to gaze at 
him witli a sort of solemn earnestness, which at 
lengtii compelled him, tliough almost in spite of 
himself, to pay some attention to the singular 
flgiire who seemed so much engrossed with con- 
tcmplatingliim. 

Greoffrey Hudson, (w'e drop occasionally the title 
! of knighthood, which the King had bestowed on him 
I in a frolic, but which might introduce some confu- 
sion into our history,) although a dwarf of the least 
possible size, had nothing positively ugly in his 
countenance, or actually distorted in his limbs. 
His bead, liandB,,and fc 6 t, were indeed large, and 
disproportioued to the height of hia body, and his 
body itself much thicker than was consistent with 
H)rmmetry, but in a degree which was rather ludi- 
crous than disagreeable to look upon. His coun- 
tenance, in particular, had be been a little taller, 
would have been accounted, in youth, handsome, 


and now, in age, striking and expressive ; it was 
blit the uncommon disproportion betwixt the head 
and the trunk which made the features seem whim- 
sical aud bizarre — - an effect which was consider- 
ably increased by the dwarf’s mustaches, which it 
was bis pleasure to wear so large, that they lUmost 
twisted back amongst, and mingled with, bis grizzled 
liair. 

The dress of this singular ^ght announced that 
he was not entirely free from tlio unhappy tasto 
which frequently induces those whom nature has 
marked by personal deformity, to distinguish, and 
at the sanio time to render themselves ridiculons, 
by the use of showy colours, aud garments fantas- 
tically and extraordinarily fashioned. But poor 
Geoffrey Hudson’s laces, embroideries, and the rest 
of hia flnery, wei*e sorely worn and tarnished by 
tbc time which ho had spent in jail, under tlio vague 
and malicious accusation that ho was somehow or 
I other an accomplico in this all-involving, all-de- 
• voiiring whirlpool of a Popisli conspiracy — an im- 
peachment which, if pronounced by a mouth the 
toiilost and most malicious, was at tliat time sufli • 
cieiitly predominant to sully tbc fairest reputation. 
It will pi*esent 1 y appear, that in the poor man’s 
manner of thinking, and tone of conversation, 
there was something analogous to his absurd fashion 
of apparel; for, as in the latter, good stuff and 
valuable decorations were rendered ludierons by 
the fantastic fashion in wdiich they were made up ; 
so, such glimmerings of good sense and hoiioumblo 
feeling as the little man often evinced, were made 
ridiculous by a restless desire to assume certain 
airs of importance, and a great jealousy of being 
despised, on account of the peculiarity of his out- 
ward form. 

Aft(T the folio w-pri.<iionor 3 had looked at each 
other for some tiniu in silence, the dwarf, conscious 
of his dignity as first owner of their joint apart- 
ment. tliuught it necessary to do the 110110111*$ of it 
to the ncw-conicr. “ Sir,” ho 6 aid,.modifyiiig the 
alternate harsh and squeaking tones of his voice 
into accents as liarinunioiis as tliey could attain, 
" I understand you to be the son of iny wortliy 
iKiinosake, and ancient ncquHintaiice, the stout Sir 
Gcoflrey Peveril of the Peak. I promise yon, I 
; have seen your father where blows have been going 
■ more plenty than gold pieces ; and for a tall heavy 
, man, who lacked, as we iiiartialists thought, some 
of tlio lightness and activity of our more slightly 
made Cavaliei's, he pcrfoi*med Iiis duty as a man 
might desire. 1 am happy to see yon, his son ; and, 
thougli by a mistake, J am glad we ore to riiare 
this comfrrrtless cabin together.” 

Julian bowed, and thanked his courtesy; and 
Geoffrey Hudson having brriken the ice, proceeded 
to question him without farther ceremony. ^ You 
bre no courtier, I presume, young gentloman V* 

Julian replied in the negative. 

“I thought so,” continued the dwarf; “for al- 
though I have now no official duty at Court) tlie 
region in which my early years wore spent, and 
where I once held a considerable office, yet 1 still, 
when 1 had my liberty, visited the Presence from 
time to time, as in duty bound for former service ; 
and am wont, from old habl^ to take some note of 
tlie courtly gallants, those choice spirits of the age, 
among whom I was once enrolled. You are, not 
to compliment you, a marked figure. Master Pereril 
—though something of tiie tailed as was your 
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Sdtiicr'h cuso; £ tliink, I could scarce have seen you 
auy wliei'c without remembering you.” 

l^veril thought lie might, witli great justice, | 
have 3returned qio compliment, but contented iiim- 
Bolf with flaying, ** ho had scarce seen the Bntish 
( ’ourt.” 

“ Tis pity,” said Hudson ; ^ a gallant can hardly 
1'C formed without frequenting it. But you have 
been perhaps in a rougher sdiool ; you have served, 
doubtless 1” * 

** My Maher, I hope,” said Julian. < 

" Fie on it, you mistake. 1 meant,” said Hnd- I 
. fson, " A ia Fran^Ue, — you have served in the ' 
army ?” 

No. I have not yet had that honour,” said 
Julian. 

^ What ! neither courtier nor soldier. Master 
I'cverill” said the important little man: “ Your 
lather ^ to blame. By cock and pie he is, Msiater 
• i’everil ! How shall a man he known, or distin- 
. guished, unless hy his hearing in peace and war 1 I 
tell you, sir, tliat at Newberry, where 1 charged witii 
I my troop abreast with Prince Rupert, and when, as 
i you may liave heard, wc were both beaten off by 
I chose cuckoldly hinds the Trained Bands of London, 

I — we did wliat men could ; and I think it was a 
matter of three or four minutes after most of our 
gciitiemeii had been driven off, tliat his Highness 
and T continued to cut at their long pikes with our 
j swords ; and I think might have broken in, hut 
I that I had a tall, hmg-loggod brute of a 1101 * 80 , .*tnd 
my sword w.as somewhat short, — in tine, at la^t 
wo were obliged to make voltc-fucc, and then, as T 
was going to say, the fclhma were so glail to get rid 
of us, that they set up a great jubilee cry of * There 
goes Prince llobiii and Cock Robin ! ’ — Ay, ay, 

' every scoundrel among tliem knew me well But I 
I those days are over. — And where were you edu- 
cated, young gentleman 1” 

Pevcril named the liouschold of the Countess of 
Derby. 

y A most honourable lady, upon' my word as a 
pMiilcnmn,” said Hudson. —“1 knew the noble 
Countess well, when 1 was about the jicrson of my 
royal mistress, Henrietta Maria. She was then the 
very muster of all tliat was noble, loyal, and lovely, 
bhe waa, indeed, one of the fifteen fair ones of the 
Court, whom I perinitCed to call me l^iecolnoniini 
— a foolish jest on niy somewhat diminutive figure, 
which always dislinguislied roe from ordinary 
beings, even when 1 was young — I have now lost 
much stature by stooping ; but, always tlio ladies 
had ilieir jest at me. — Perhaps, young man, I had 
iny own amends of some of them somewhere, and 
fiomehow or other — I $ap nothing if 1 had or no ; 
far less do I insinuato disrespect to the noble Ctmn- 
tess. She was daughter of the Due de la Tremouilic, 
or, .moi*e correctly, Des Thouars. But certainlyjia 
servo the ladies, and condescend to their liumotirH, 
en when somewhat too free, or too fantastic, is the 
ti'ue decorum of gentle blood.” 

Depressed as his spirits were, Povoril could 
scarce forbear smiling when he looked at the pigmy 
creature, who told these stories with infinite com- 
placency, and appeared disposed to proclaim, as his 
own herald, that lie had been a very model of valour 
and gallantry, tliough love and arms seemed to bo 
pursuits totally irreconeileabJe to his slirivelled, 
weatherbeaten couiiteiiance, and wasted limbs. 
Julian, wasf, however, so careful to avoid /tiviiig his 


companion pain, that he endeavoured to liumoui 
him, by saying, tliat, ^ unquostionably, one bred 
up like Sir Geoffrey Hudson, in coiiris and camps, 
knew exactly when to suffer personal freedoms, and 
when to control them.” 

The little Knight, ivith 'great vivacity, though 
with some difficulty, began to drag his seat from 
the side of the fii*e opposite to tlidt where Julian 
was seated, and at length succeeded in bringing it 
near him, in token of increasing cordiality. 

“ You say well, Master Pcveril,” said tiie dwarf; 

and I have given proofs both of bearing and Jbr- 
bcaring. — Yes, sir, tliei^ewns not that tiling which 
my most royal mistress, Uenriotta Maria, could have 
I'cquired of me, that 1 would not have complied 
with, sir ; 1 was her sworn servant, both in war 
and in festival, in battle and pageant, sir. At her 
Majesty’s particular i^equest, I once condescended 
to become — ladies, you know, have strange fancies 
— to become the tenant, for a time, of tlic interior 
of a pie.” 

Of a pie \ ” .sai(\ Julian, somewhat amazed, ^ 

" Yes, sir, of a ‘pie. I hope you 6iid nothing 
ri.^ible iu my complaisance I ” replied his compa- 
nion, something j'^ahnisly. 

“ Not 1 , sir,” said I’everil ; “ J have other matters 
than laughter in my head at present.” 

So had 1,” said the dwaiiish cliampion, ** when 
1 found myself imprisoned in a huge platter, of no 
ordinary dimensions you may be assured, Bince 1 
could lie at length in Jt, and when 1 was entombed, 
as it w'ere, in walls of standing crus^ and a hiigo 
cover of pastry, the whole constituting a sort of 
sarcophagus, of size enough to have recorded tlie 
c*pitaph of a general officer or an archbishop on the 
lid. Sir, notwithstanding tho conveniences whicli 
wen* made to give me air, it was more like being 
hiiricd alive than aught else which 1 could think of.”’ 

“ I conceive it, sir,” said Juli.'in. 

*' ^Moreover, sir,” continued the dwarf, “ there 
were few in the secret, which was contiived for the 
Quei’ii’s divertisement ; for advancing of which J 
would have crept into a filhcA nut, had it been 
possible ; and few, as I said, being private in the 
seheme, there was a risk of accidents. I doubted, 
wliile in my dtirk.«tome abode, whether some awk- 
ward attendant might not have let mo fall, as 1 
I have seen happen to a yenison pasty; or whether 
some hungry guest might not anticipate the moment 
of iny nisiirrection, by sticking his knife into iny 
upper enist. And though 1 had my weapons about 
me, young man, as has been my custom in cverv 
cast* of peril, yet, if such a rash person had plunged 
deep into tho bowels of the supposed j)a.sty, my 
sword and dagger could barely have served me to 
avenge, assuredly not to prevent, either of these 
catastrophes.” 

I “ Cei'tainly I do so underetand it,” .said Julian, 

' who began, however, to feel tliat the company of 
little Hudson, talkative as ho showed ninisclf, \yas 
likely rather to aggravate tliau to alleviate the in- 
conveniences of a prison. 

« Nay,” continued the little innn^ enlarging on 
his former topic, " I had other siibjccto of appre- 
hension ; for it pleased niy J..ord of Buckingham, 
his Grace’s father who now bears tbe title, in his 
plenitude of Court favour, to command the pasty to 
be cmi’icd down to the office, and committed anew 
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; fo tho oven, allegi n prepofiterously that it waa better 
to be eaten warm tiian cold.*’ 

** And did this, sir, not disturb your cquaniniitv 2” 
said Julian. 

Aly young friend,” said GeofTrey Hudson, ** T 
cannot deny it. — Nature will claim her rights from 

■ the best and boldest of us. — I though V>f Ncbiichad* 
nezzur and his fiery furnace ; and I waxed warm 
with apprehension.— But, 1 thank Heaven, 1 also 

• thought of my sworn duty to my royal mistress ; 
and was thereby obliged and enabled to resist all 

' temptations to make myself prematurely known. 
’ Nevertheless, the Duke — if of malice, may Heaven 
' forgive him — followed down into the office himself, 
: and urged the master-cook very hard that the pasty 
. should be heated, were it but for five miiuiics. But 
tile master-cook, being privy to the very different 
intentions of my royal mistress, did most manfully 
! resist the order ; and I was again recon vcyed in 

■ safety to the royal table.** 

“ And ill due time liberated from your coiifinc- 
! ment, I doubt not ?*’ said Pevpril. 

I " Yes, sir ; that happy, and’ I may say, glorious 
j moment, at length arrived,** continued the dwarf. 

• The upper crust was removed — I started up to 
I the sound of trumpet and clarion, like the soul of a 
; warrior when the last summons shall sound — or 
! rather, (if that simile be over audacious,) like a 

spell-bound champion relieved from his enchanted 
I state. It w’as then that, with my buckler on my 


! arm,, and my trusty Bilboa in my hand, I executed 
a sort of warlike dance, in which ray skill and agi- 



'offeoce, in a manner so totally inimitable, tliat 1 
was almost deafened with the applause of all around 
me, and half-drowned by the scouted waters with 
which tlie ladies of the Court deluged me from 
their casting bottles.* 1 had amends of his Graire 
of Buckingham also; for aa 1 tripped a hasty morris 
hither and thither upon the diiiing-tablc, now offer- 
ing my blade, now recovering it, 1 made a blow at 
his nose % sbrt of cstrania^n — tlie dexterity of 
whicli consists in coming mighty near to the object 
I you seem to aim at, yet not attaining it. You may 
i have seen a barber mako such a flourisli with his 
I razor. I promise you his Grace sprung back a 
lialf-yard at least. He was pleased to threaten to 
brain me with a chicken-bone, as he disdainfully 
expressed it ; but the King said, * George, you have 
but a Rowland for an Oliver.’ And so 1 tripped 
on, shewing a bold heedleasness of his displeasure, 
which few dared to have done at that time, albeit 
countenanced to tho utmost like me by the smiles 
of tlie brave and the fair. But, well-a-day I sir, 
youth, its fashions, its follies, its frolics, and all its 
pomp and prMe, are as idle and transitory as tlie 
crackling of thorns under a pot.” 

" The flower that is cast into the oven were a 
better simile,” thought PeveriL “ Good God, tliat 
a man should live to regret not being voung enough 
to be still treated as baked meat, and served up in 
a pie t” 

His companion, whose tongue had for many days 
1 been as closely impnsoned as his person, seemed 
resolved to indemnify his loquacity, by continuing 
to indulge it on tlie present occasion at his (^m- 
panion’s expense, lie proceeded, tlierefore, in a 
: solemn tqnc, to moralize on the adventure which 
he had narrated. 


Young men will no doiilit think one to be en« 
vied,” lie said, who w:i8 thus enabled to be the 
darling and admiration of the Court”— (Julian 
intcimaJly stood self-exculpated from tlie snspicion) 
— " and yet it is better to possess few'cr means of 
distinction, and remain free from the backbiting, ! 
the slander, and tlicr odium, which are always the ; 
shai'e of Court favour. Men who had no other : 
cause, east reflections upon because my size 
varied somewhat from the common proportion; and i 
jests were sometimps unthinkingly passed upon me 
by those I was bound to, who did not in that case, 
pei-adventurc, sufficiently consider that the wren is 
made by the same hand which formed the bustard, j 
and that the diamond, though small in Size, out- i 
values ton thousand-fold the Aide granite. Never- | 
tlielcss, tliey proceeded in the vein of humour ; and I 
as I could not in duty or gratitude retort upon i 
nobles and princes, 1 was compelled to cagt about . 
in my mind how to vindicate my honour towards 
those, who, being in the same rank with myself, as ; 
servants and courtiers, nevertheless bore themselves 
towards me as if tliey were of a superior class in 
the rank of honour, as well as in the accidental cir- 
cuinstanee of stature. And as a lesson to my own 
pride, and tliat of others, it so happened, that tho 
pageant which I have but just narmted — which 1 
justly reckon tho most honoiirablo moment of my 
life, excepting perhaps my distinguislicd sliare in 
the battle of Bound-way-down — became die cause 
of a most tragic event, in which I acknowledge tlie 
greatest misfortune of my existence.*’ 

'I'he dwarf hero paused, fetched a sigh, big at 
once with regret, and with the importance becoming 
the subject of a tragic history ; then proceeded a# 
follows : — 

You would have thought in your simplicity 
young gentleman, that the pretty pageant 1 have 
mentioned could only have men quoted to my ad- 
vantage, as a rare masking frolic, prettily devised, 
and not loss deftly executed ; and yet the malice ot 
tlie courtiers, who maligned and envied me, made 
tlicm strain their wit, and exhaust their ingenuity, 
ill putting false and ridiculous constructions upon 
it. In sbCrt, my ears were so much offended witli 
allusions to pies, puff-paste, ovens, and tlie like, 
tliat I was compelled to prohibit such subject of 
mirth, under penalty of my instant and severe dis- 
pleasure. But it happ’d there was tlien a gallant 
about the Court, a man of good quality, son to a 
knight baronet, and in high esteem with the best in 
that sphere, also a familiar friend of mine own, 
from whom, therefore, 1 had no reason to expect 
any of that species of gibing which 1 had intimated 
my purpose to treat as offensive. Howbeit, it 
pleased the honourable Mr Crofts, so was this youth 
called and designed, one night, at the Groom Por- 
ter’s, being full of wine and waggery, to introduce 
this tlireadbare subject, and to say something con- 
cerning a goosepie, which I could not but consider 
as levelled at me. Nevertheless, I did but calmly 
and solidly pray him to choose a different subject; 
failing whicli, 1 let him know I dumld be sudden 
in my resentment Notwithstanding, he continued 
in the same tone, and even agsravaAM the offence, 
by speaking of a tomtit, and oUier unneoessaiy and 
obnoxious comparisons ; whereupon I was oom- 
I pellcd to send him a cartel, and we met accordingly. 

I Now, as I really loved the youth, it was my inten- 
tion only to correct him by a flesh wound or two ; 
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hiKl 1 would willinj:!y tliat he had named die Bword 
for hie weapon. Nevertheless, be made pistols his 
election ; and being on horseback, he produced, by 
way of his own weapon, a foolish engine which chii- 
tlron are wont, in tlieir roguery, to use for spcjuting 
vvater ; a — a — iii^short 1 forget die name.” 

** A squirt, doubtless,” said reveril, who began to 
j recollect having heard somediing of this adventure. 

« You are right,” said the dwarf ; ‘‘you have 
j indeed the name of flie litde engine, 6f which I have 
I had experience in passing tlio yards at Westmin- 
> ster.— Well, sir, this token of slight regard com- 

• pelled me to give the gcntlenmii such language, as 
I soon rendered it necessary for him to take 0101*6 

serious arms. We fought on hoi*8eback — breaking 
! ground, and advancitig by signal ; and, as I never 
miss aim, I had the misadventure to kill the llo- 
J iiourable Master Crofts at the first shot. 1 would 

• not wish my worst foe die pain which 1 fidt, when 
' 1 saw him reel on his saddle, and so fall down to 

■ die eartli ! — and, when 1 jierceived that the life- 
blood was pouring fast, 1 could not but wish to 

i Heaven that it had been my own inst(;ad of his. 

! Thus fell youth, hopes, and bravery, a sacrifice to 
! a silly and thoughtless jest ; yet, alas ! wherein 
i had 1 choice, seeing that honour is, as it were, the 
j very breath in our nostrils ; and that iu no sense 
i can we be said to live, if we pemiit oui*solvos to be 
deprived of it 1” 

Tlio tone of feeling in which the dwarfish liero 
. concluded his story, gave Julian a better opinion of 
his heart, and even of his understanding, than he 
had been able to form of one who gloried in having, 
i upon a grand occasion, formed the contents of a 
pasty. He was indeed enabled to conjecture that 
, the litde champion was seduced into such exhibi- 
! tionsy by die necessity attached to his condition, 

. by his own vanity, and by the fiattery bestowed on 
! him by those who sought pleasure in practical jokes. 

! The fate of the unlucky Master Crofts, however, as 
i well as various exploits of this diminutive person 
; during the Civil Wars, in which he actually, and 
I with great gallantry, commanded a troop of 1101 * 86 , 

■ rendered most men cautious of openly rallying him ; 
! wliich was indeed die less necessary, as* when left 
I alone, ho seldom failed voluntarily to sliew himself 
j on die kidicrouB side. 

I At one hour after noon, the turnkey, true to his 
I word, supplied the prisoners witli a very tolerable 
dinner and a flask of well flavoured, though light 
claret ; which the old man, wlio was somediing of a 
bon-vivan^ regretted to observe, was nearly as 
diminutive as himself. The evening aJso passed 
away, but not without continued symptoms of gar- 
rulity on the part of Geoffrey Hudson, 

It is true these were of a graver cliaracter than 
he had bidierto exhibited, for when die flask was 
empty, he repeated a long Latin prayer. But die 
religious act in which he hod been engaged, only 
gave hia disoott^ a more aerious turn than be- 
longed to hia former tliemea, of war, lady’s love, 
and courtly splendour. 

Tlie litde Knight harangued, at first on pole- 
mical points of divinity, and diverged from tliis 
thorny path, into the neighbouring and twilight 
walk of mysticism. He talked of secret warnings — 
ef the predictiens of sad-eyed prophets— of the 
I visits of monitory spirits, and die Rosicrocian se- 
crets of the Cabala ; all which topics he treated of 
with audk apparent conviction, nay, widi so many 


appeals to pci-sonal experience, that one would have j 
■ 6uppo!!»cd him a immiber of the fraternity of gnomes, ! 
or fairies, whom he resembled so much in point of 
size. 

In short, he persevered for a stricken hour in 
such a torrent of unnecessary tattle, as determined ; 
Pcvcril, at all events, t^) endeavour to procure a ! 
separate lodging. Having repeated his evening j 
prayei's in Latin, as foi*incriy, (for the old gentle- ! 
man was a Catholic, which was tlie sole cause of his i 
falling under susjiicion,) he set off on a new score, | 
as they were undressing, and continued to prattle i 
until ho had fairly talked both himself and hia com- j 
panioii to ‘sleep. | 
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or airy tongues tl>at FyllaUe uicn*s names. I 

Julian had fallen asleep, with his bi'ain rather I 
filled with his own sad reflections, than with die | 
mystical lore of tlie little Kniglit ; and yet it seemed 
as if in his visions the latter had been more present 
to his mind than the former. 

lie dreamed of gliding spirits, gibbering phan- 
toms, bl(M)dy hands, which, dimly seen by twilight, 
beciiied to beckon him forward like errant-knight 
on sad adventure bound. More than once he [ 
started fi*om his sleep, so lively was tlie influence of ] 
these visions on his imagination ; and he always . 
awaked under the impression that somo one sto«>d | 
by his bedside. The chillness of his ankles, the ■ 
weight and clatter of the fetters, ns he turned him- | 
self on his pallet, reminded him on these occasions , 
where he was, and under what circumstances. The I 
extremity to which he saw all that was dear to liiin I 
at present reduced, strtick a deeper cold on his 1 
hcai’t tliaii the iron upon his limlra ; nor could lie ! 
compose liimself again to rest witliout a mental 
prayer to Heaven for protection.. But when he had 
iieeii for a third time awakened from repose by> 
these thick-stirring fancies, his distress of mind 
vented itself in speech, and ho was unable to sup- ; 
press the almost duspairiiig ejaculation, “ God have | 
mercy upon us 1” 

“ Amen 1” answered a voice as sweet and “ soft 
as honey dew,” which sounded as if tlie words were 
spoken close by his bedside. 

The natural inference was, that Geoffrey Hudson, 

I his companion in calamity, had echoed tlie prayer 
which was so proper to tlie situation of both. But 
tlie tone of voice was so different from tl^e hi^h 
and dissonant sounds of tlie dwarfs onuuciatioii, 
tliat Peveril was impressed with the certainty it . 
could not proceed from Hudson. He was struck 
with involuntary terror, for which he could give no 
sufficient reason ; and it was not without an effort 
tliat he was able to utter the question, “ Sir Geof- 
frey, did you speak i” . , , 

No answer w.is retiii-ned. Ho repeated the ques- 
tion louder ; and the same silver-toued vpice, which 
bad formerly said “ Amen** to his prayer^ answered 
to his interrogatory, “ Your companioh will not 
awako while I am here.” 

« And who are you 1— What seek you \ — How 
came you into this place 1” [wad Peveril, fuddling, 
eagerly, question upon question. 

“ X am a wretched being, but ona * ^ 
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i To-niglitl/^Tarrant not that lio aliall sleep,” 

I ttid the voip^ Aud aa it S])oke, the hoars^^ snatch- 
' dia^rdiint tones of the dwarf were heard, 

I demanding of Julian why he talked in his sleep 
; — wherefore ho did not rest himself, and let otlier 
! people rest — and, finally, whether his visions of last 
night were returned upon him again t 

Say yes,” said tlio voice, in a whisper, so low, 
yet so distinct, that Julian almost doubted whether 
. it was not an echo of his own thought, — ^ Say but 
j yes — and I part to return no more !” 

I In desperate drciimstancea men look to strange 
and unusual reniedies ; and although unable to cal- 
culate the chances of advantage which this singular 
communication opened to liini, Julian di<l not feci 
inclined to let tliem at once escape from liiin. He 
answered the dwarf, that he had been troubled by 
i an, alarming dream. 

I 1 could have sworn it, fimu the sound of your 
I voice,” said Hudson. “It is strange, now, that 
I you overgrown men never possess tlie extreme 
j firmness of nerves proper to us who are cast in 
I a more compact mould. My own voice retains its 
' masculine sounds on all occasions. Dr Cockerel 
i was of opinion, that there was the same allowance 
j of nerve and sinew to ineii of every size, and that 
I nature spun the stock out thinner or stronger, ac- 
cording to the extent of surface wliicli they were 
I to cover. Hence, the least creatures are oftentimes 
; the strongest Place a beetle under a tall caiidlc- 
1 stick, and the insect will move it by its efforts to 
I get out ; which is, in point of comparative strength, 

; as if one of us should shake his Majesty’s prison 
; of Newgate by similar struggles. Cats also, and 
weasels, are creatures of greater exertion or endu- 
rance tlian dogs or slieep. And in general, you 
may remark, that little men dance better, and are 
more unwearied under exertion of every kind, th.'iii 
those to whom their own weight must necessarily 
be burdensome. 1 respect you, Master Peverii, 
because I am told you have killed one of those 
gigantic fellows, who go about swaggering as if 
their souls were taller than ours, because their 
noses are neai ar to the clouds by a cubit or two. 
j But do not value yourself on tliis, as any thing 
very unusual. I would have you to know it hath 
i been always thus ; and 'that, in the history of all 
I ages, the clean, tight, dapper little fellow’, hath 
proved an overmatai for his bulky antagonist. I 
need only instance, out of Holy Writ, the celebrated 
downfall of Goliah,andof another lubbard, who had 
more fingers to his hand, and more inches to his 
stature, than ought to belong to an honest man, and 
who was slain by a nephew of good King David ; 
and of many o&ers whom 1 do not remember ; 
nevertheless, they were all Philistines of gigantic 
stature. In the classics, also, you have Tydeus, 
and other tigl^^ compact heroes, whose diminutive 
bodies were the abode of large minds. And indeed 
you may observe, in sacred as well as profane his- 
tory, that your giants are ever heretics and blas- 
phemera, robbers and oppre^rs, outragers of the 
female sex, and scoffers at regular authority. Such 
were Gcg and Magog, whom our autiientic chro- 
nicles vouidi to have been slain near to Plymouth, 
by the good little Knight Corineus, who gave name 
to Cornwall. Ascaporte also was subdued by Bevis, 
and Colbrand by Guy, as Soutiiampton and War- 
wick can^ testify. Like unto tliese was the giant 
Hoel, slain in Bretagne by King Arthur. And if 


Rycnce, King of North Wales, who ivas done to 
deatli by the same worthy champion of Chnsteiidom, 
be not actually termed a giant, it is plain lie was 
little better, since he required twenty-four King’s 
beards, which were then worn full and long, to fur 
his gown ; whereby, computing each beard at eigh- 
teen indies, (and wu cannot dlow less for a beard- 
royal,) and suppoRng only the frent of the gown 
trimmed therewith, as we use^ ermine ; and that 
tlie back was mounted and lined, instead of cat- 
skins and squirrels* fur, witli the beards of earls 
and dukes, and otlier inferior dignitaives — may 
amount to — But I will work the question to-mor- 
row.” 

Nothing is more soporific to any (save a philoso- 
pher or moneyed man) than the operation of figures ; 
and when in bed, the effect is irresistible. Sir 
Geoffrey fell asleep in the act of ealciilatiug King 
Ryeuce’s height, from tlio supposed length of his 
xuietntie. Indeed, had he not stumbled on tliis ab- 
struse subject of calculation, there is no guessing , 
how long he might have held forth upon the supc- | 
riority of men of little stature, wliidi was so gi*cat ' 
a favourite witii him, that, numerous as such nar- 
ratives are, the dwarf had collected almost all tliu 
instances of their victories over giants, which history 
or romance affordetl. 

No sooner had unequivocal signs of the dwarf s 
sound slumbers reached Julian’s ears, than he begaif 
again to listen eagerly for the renewal of that mys 
terious communication which was at once iuteresti 
iug and awful. Even whilst Hudson was speaking, 
he had, instead of bestowing his attention upon his 
eulogy on persons of low stature, kept his ears on 
w'atchful guard, to mark, if possible, the lightest 
sounds of any sort which might occur in the apart- 
ment ; so that he thought it scarce possible that 
even a fly should have left it without its motion 
being overheard. If, tiierefore, his invisible moni- 
tor was indeed a creaturo of tliis world— an opinion 
which Julian’s sound sense rendered him unwilling 
to renounce — that being could not have left tho 
apartment ; and he waited impatiently for a renewal 
of their communication. He was disappointed ; not 
the slightest sdund reached his ear ; and the noc- 
turnal visiter, if still in tlie room, appeared deter- 
mined on silence. 

It was in vain that Peverii coughed, hemmed, 
and gave other symptoms of being awake; at length, 
such became his impatience, that he resolved, at 
any risk, to speak first, in hopes of renewing the 
communication betwixt them. " Whoever thou 
art,” he said, in a voice loud enough to be Iicai*d 
by a waking person, but not so high as to disturb 
his sleeping copipanion — " Whoever, or whatever 
thou ar^ that hast sliewn some interest in tlie fate 
of such a castaway as Julian Peverii, speak once 
more, 1 conjure thee ; and be your communication 
for good or evil, believe me, I am equally prepared 
to abide the issue.” 

No answer of any kind was returned to this in- 
vocation; nor did the least sound intimate the 
presence of tlie being to whom it was so solemnly 
addressed. 

** I speak in vain,” said Julian ; " and perhaps 1 
am but invoking that which is insensible of human 
feeling, or which takes a malign pleasure in human 
suffering.” 

There was a ^tle aud half-broken sigh from a 
corner of the apartment, whicbi answering to tiiis- 
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exclaniation« seemed to conti'adict the imputation 
which it conveyed. 

Julian* naturally courageous, and familiarized by 
this time to his situation* raised himself in bed* and 
stretched out his arm, to repeat his adjuration, 
when the voice, as if alarmed at his action and 
«Miergy, whispered, in a tone more hurried tlian 
tliat which it had hitherto used, " Be still — move 
rot — or I am mute for ever I” 

It is Uieii a moml being who is present with 
r.ie,” was the natural inference of Julian, *<and 
one who is probably afraid of beinj; detected ; I 
have then some power over my visiter, though 1 
must be cautious how 1 use it. — If your intents 
are friendly,” he proceeded, " there was never a 
, time in which I lacked friends more, or would be 
more grateful for kindness. The fate of all who 
uro dear to me is weighed in the balance, and with 
> worlds would I buy the tidings of their s^ety.” 

I have said my power is limited,” replied the 
voice. " You I may be able to preserve — the fate 
of your friends is beyond my control.” 

** Let me at least know it,” said Julian ; " and, 

■ bo it as it may, 1 wall not slum to share it.” 

! “ For whom would you inquire 1” said the soft, 

• sweet voice, not without a tremulousness of accent, 

: as if the question was put witli ditiijdcnt reluctance. 

! "My parents,” said Julian, after a moment's 

■ hesitation ; " how fare they 1 — What will be their 
; fatel” 

" They fare as the fort under which the enemy 
I has dug a deadly mine. The work may have cost 
' the labour of years, such were the impediments to 
the engineers ; but Time brings opportunity upon 
its wings.” 

" And what will be the event I” said Pcvcril. 

"Can I read the future,” answered the voice, 
"save by comparison with the past! — Who has 
’ been hunted on these stern and uiimitigablo accu- 
sations, but lias been at last brought to bay 1 Did 
high and noble birth, honoured age, and approved 
benevolence, save the unfortunate Lord Stafford I 
Did learning, capacity of intrigue, 'or high Court 
. favour, redeem Coleman, although the confidential 
servant of the heir presumptive oPtho Crown of 
England I — Did subtilty and genius, and tlie exer- 
I tions of a numerous sec^ save Fenwicke, or Wlut-J 
I bread, or any other of the accused priests I — Were j 
I Groves, Pickering, or the other humble wretches 
i who have suffered, safe in their obscurity f There 
I is no condition in life, no degree of talent, no form 
I of principle, which affords protection against an 
I accusation, which levels conditions, confounds clia- 
racters, renders men’s virtues their sins, and rates 
! tliem as dangerous in proportion as tliey liave infla- 
! once, though attained in the noblest manner, and 
‘ used for tlie best purposes. Call such a one but an 
accessory to the Plot — let him be mouthed in the 
evidence of Oates or Dugdale— and tlie blindest 
shall foresee the issue of Sieir trial.” 

" Prophet of Evil 1” said Julian, " my fatlier 
has a shield invulnerable to protect him. He is 
innocent.” 

"Let him plead his innocence at ilio bar of 
Heaven,” said tlie voice ; " it will serve him little 
where Scroggs prerides.” 

"Sdll I fear not,” said Julian, counterfeiting 
more confidence than he really possessed ; " my 
father’s cause will be pleaded belbre twelve Eng- 
lishmen.” 


“ Better before twelve wild beaSi^fling circuin- 
the Invisible, " than before Eng1i8hmeii',%riiig as an 
witli party prejudice, passion, and the eueiiurely 
terror of an imaginary danger. They are bo. 
guilt in proportion to the number amongst wIujssqq 
the crime is divided.” I 

" Ill-omened speaker,” said Julian, " thine is In- ! 
deed a voice fitted only to sound with tlie midnight | 
bell, and the screech-owl. Yet speak again. Tell ; 
me, if tlum canst” — (ho would have said of Alice | 
Bridgenorth, but the word would not leave liis . 
tongue) — " Tell me,” he said, " if the noble house ' 

of Derby ” | 

" Let them keep their rock like the sea-fowl in r ' 
the tempest ; and it may so fiill out,” answered j 
the voice, " thlt tlieir rock may be a safe refuge. | 
But there is blood on their ermine ; and revenge 
has dogged them for many a year, like a blood- , 
hound that hath been distanc^ in the morning ; 
chase, but may yet grapple the quarr/ ere the sun . 
shall set. At present, however, they are safe. — j 
Am I now to speak farther on your own affairs, 
which involve little short of your life and honour f 
or are tliere yet any whose interests you prefer to 
your own ?” 

"There is,” said Julian, "one, from whom I 
was violently parted yesteiriay ; if I knew but of 
her safety, 1 were little anxious for roy own.” i 
“ One 1” returned the voice, " only one from whom ^ 
you were parted yesterday ?” , 

" But in parting from whom,” said Julian, " I i 
felt separated from all happiness which the world ! 
can give me.” ^ , 

"You mean Alice Bridgenorth,” said the In- 
visible, with some bitternesa of accent ; " but her 
you will never see more. Your own life and here 
tlepend on your forgetting each other.” 

I cannot purchase my own life at that price,'’ 
replied Julian. 

" Tlien DIB in your obstinacy,” returned tlic In- 
visible ; nor to all the entreaties which he used was 
he able to obtain another word in the course of that 
remarkable night 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A s!iort-hough*cl man, but full of pride. 

Allan IIamsay. 

The blood of Julian Pevcril was so much fe^'cred 
by the sfcito in which his inviriblc visiter left him, 
that he was unable, for a lengtli of time, to find 
repose. He swore to himself, that he would discover 
and expose the nocturnal demon which stole on 
his hours of rest, only to add gall to bitterne®, and 
to pour poison into those wounds wliieh surcimy , 
smarted so severely. There was notliing which his ; 
power extended to, that, in his rage, ho did not |- 
threaten. He proposed a closer and a more rig^ , 
008 survey of liis cell, so that he might discover the ' 
mode by which liis tormentor entered, were it as | 
unnoticeablo as an auger-hole. If his ditonce 
should prove unavailing, he determined to inform 
the jailers, to whom it could not be in^fferent to 
know, that their prison was open to such intrusions. 
He proposed to himself, to discover from their 
looks, wlietlicr they were already privy to these 
visits ; and if so, to denounce them to the magis- 
trates, to tlie judges, to flie House of CommoiiSj 



•* To-n?gIit Lsfat his re&eutnient proi>ostid. Sleep I 
ttidtlie voi^ worn-out frame in the midst of Ills 
ing, di^^f discovery and vengeance, and, as fre- 
demaitiy happens, the light of the ensuing day proved 
— Vhiirable to calmer rcsolations. 

' He now reflected that he had no ground to con- I 
j aider tho motives of his visiter as positively male- 
I volent, although he had afforded him little encou- 
j ragement to hope for assistance on the point<< he 
j haid most at heiuTt. Towards himself, there had 
I been expressed a decided feeling, both of sympathy 
I and interest ; if through means of these he could 
■ acquire his liberty, he might, wlicn possessed of 
j fre^om, turn it to the benefit of those for whom ho 
I was m<n^ interested tlian for his own wclfiire. ** I 
I liave behaved like a fool,” he said ; I ought to 
j have temporized with this singular ^ing, learned 
! the motives of its interference, and availed myself 
j of its succour, provided 1 could do so without any 
I didionourablo conditions. It would have been al- 
; ways time enough to reject such when they should 
! have been prop<^d to me.” 

I So saying, he was forming projects for regu- 
j iating his intercourse with the stranger mure jiru- 
I dently, in case their communicjitiou should he re- 
] newed, wlien his mediations were interrupted by 
i tlie peremptory summons of Sir Geoffrey Hudson, 
that he would, in his turn, be pleased to perfoiTn 
those domestic duties of their common habitation, 
which tile dwarf had yesterday taken upon hinisolf. 

I There was no resisting a request so reasonable, 
and Pcvcril accordingly rose and betook himself to 
tine arrangement of their prison, while Sir Hudson, 

: perched upon a stool from whicli his legs did not | 
! by half way reach the ground, sat in a posture of ! 


guitar and his neck, exclaiming, “ That he woukl | 
rather prepare breakfast every morning betwixt ! 
this and tlie day of judgment, thkn commit a task • 
of such conseqiicnco to an inexperienced bungler ! 
like his companion.” ; 

The young man gladly resigned his task to tho . 
splenetic little Knight, and only smiled at his re- | 
sentmont when he added, tliat, to be but a mortal | 
of middle stature, Julian wasjis stupid as a giaiir. j 
Leaving tho dwarf to prepara the meal after his | 
own pleasure, Peveril employed himself in measur- 
ing the room with his eyes on every side, and in 
endeavouring to discover some private entrance, 
such as might admit his midnight visitant, and 
perhaps could be employed in case of need for 
effecting his own escape. Tho floor next engaged 
a tM.*rutiny equally minute, but more success^. 

Close by his own pallet, and dropped in such a 
manner that he must have seen it sooner but for 
tlie hurry with which ho obeyed the suminons of 
the impatient dwarf, lay a slip of paper, sealed, 
and directed with the initial letters J. P., which 
seemed to ascertain that it was addressed to liiin- 
self. He took the opporimiity of opening it while 
tlie soup was in tlic very moment of projection, 
and the full attention of his companion was occupied 
by what he, in common with wiser and taller men, 
considered as one of the principal occupations of 
life ; so Unit, without incurring his observation, or 
.awaking liis curiosity, Julian had Uie opportunity 
to rand as follows : — j 

Hash and infatuated as you aiv, there is one | 
who would forfeit much to stand betwixt you aii<l , 
vour fate. You are to-morrow to bo removed tc , 


j elegant languor, twaiigliiig upon an old broken- 
I winded guitar, and singing songs in Spanish, Moor- 
I ish, and Liu^ia Praiica, most detestably out o( 
tunc. He failed not, at the Cimclusion of each 
ditty, to favour Julian with some account of whut 
he liad sung, either in the way of translation, or 
historical anecdote, or as the lay was connected 
with some pf*culiar part of his own eventful liis- 
I tory, in tho course of which the poc^r little man had 
! chanced to have been taken by a Sallee rovn*,* nr.d 
' carried captive into Morocco. 

I This part of his life Hudson used to make the 
■ era of many strange adventures ; and, if he could 
; himself bo believed, ho had made wild work among 
the affections of tho Emperor’s seraglio. But, al- 
I though few wore in a situation to cross-examine 
I him on gallantrice and intrigues of which the scene 
, was so ramotc, the ofiicers of the gan'ison of Tan- 
gier had a report current amongst tlicm, tliat Uie 
only use to which tho tyrannical Moors could con- 
vert a slave of such slender corporeal strength, 
was to employ him to lie a-bed all day and hatch 
\ turkoy’s eggs; The least allusion to this rumour 
I used to drive him well-nigh frantic, and the fatal 
'• termination of bis duel wiOi young Crofts, which 
' hcgjin in wanton mirth, and ended in bloodshed, 
; made men more coy than they had formerly been, 
; of making the fiery little hero the subject of tljcir 

i VAiWoty, 

While PcToril did the dnidgery of the apartment, 
tho dwarf remained much at his ease, carolling m 
the manner wc have described ; but when ho bc- 
Iwld Julian attcinptiiig the task of the cook, Sir 
Geoffrey Hudson sprung from tho stool on which 
I he silt sn at ilio rk:k of breaking hotli his 


tlio Tower, where your life cannot bo assured for a > 
single day; foi-, during the few hours you have j 
been in London, you have provoked a resentment | 
which is not easily slaked. There is but one chuiioc . 
f(tr you, — renounce A. B. — think no more of her. 

If that be impossible, think of her but as one whom 
you can never see again, i f your heart can resolve 
to give up on attachment which it should never 
have entertained, and which it would be madness ! 
to cherish longer,- make your acquiescence in this ! 
condition known by putting on your hat a white , 
I band, or white fuailier, or knot of ribbon of tin; j 
same colour, whichever yon may most ^ily come ; 
by. A boat will, in that case, run, as if by accident, I 
on board of that which is to convey you to the | 
'fower. Do you in the confusion jump overboard, ' 
and swim to the Southwark side of tlie Thames. ! 
j Friends will attend tlicro to secure your escape, 

I and you will find yourself with one who will ratlier I 
loso chonicfer and life, than that a hair of your i 
head sliould fall to ttic gj^iiiid ; but who, if you rc- | 
jeet tho w;i ruing, can only think of you as of tlic } 
fool who perishes in his fully. May Heaven guide | 
you to a srjuiid judgment of y<mr condition ! So . 
prays one who v mild be your friend, if you pleased, 

Unknown.” | 

The Tower ! — it was a word of terror, oven more 
AO than a civil prison ; fur how many passages to 
death did that dark structure present 1 The severe 
executions which it had witnessed in preceding 
reigns, were not perhaps more numerous than tlic 
sGcrat murders which had taken place within its 
walls I yet Peveril did not a moment hesitate on 
tlie part which ho had to porforiiL ** 1 will sliare 
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niy father’s fate,” he stud ; ** I thought but of him 
wlien they brought me hither ; 1 wul think of no- 
thing else when they convey nio to yonder still more 
dreadful place of confiuement ; it is his, and it is 
hut meet that it should be his son’s. — And thou, 
Alice Uridgenorth, the day that I renounce thee, 
liiay 1 be held alike a traitor and a dastard 1 — Gk>, 
folro adviser, and share the fate of seducers aud 
heretical teachers !” 

He could not helff uttering this last expression 
aloud, as he threw the billet into the lire, with a 
vehemence which made tlie dwarf start with sur- 
prise. What say you of burning heretics, young 
man 1” he exclaimed ; by my faith, your zeal must 
I be warmer than mine, if you talk on such a subject 
I when tho heretics are the prevailing number. May 
I I measure six feet witliout my shoes, but tlie here- 
I tics would have the best of it if we came to that 
I work. Beware of such words.” 

I Too late to beware of words spoken and heard,” 
said the turnkey, who, opening the door with un- 
I usual precautions to avoid noise, had stolen uiiper- 
ceived into the room ; however. Master Peveril 
lias behaved like a gentleman, and 1 am no tale- 
bearer, on condition he will consider 1 have had 
trouble in his matters.” 

Julian had no alternative but to take the fellow's 
liiut and admiiister a bribe, witli which Master 
Clink was so well satisfied, that he exclaimed, It 
went to his heart to take leave of such a kiiid- 
iiatured gentleman, and that he could have turned i 
the key on him for twenty yeai's with pleasure;. But 
tlio best friends must part.” ; 

** I am to bo removed, then t” said Julian. i 

** Ay, truly, master, Uic warrant is coino fi'om \ 
Uie (^uncil.” ; 

“ To convey me to the Tower.” j 

Whew 1” exclaimed the otliccr of the law — » 
** \slio the devil told you that 1 But since yuu do I 
know it, tliero is no harm to say ay. So make your- | 
self ready to move immediately.; and first, hold out ' 
your dew-beaters till 1 take off the darbies.” 

Is tliat usual 1” said Peveril, stretching out Iiis 
feet as tho fellow directed, while his fetters were 
unlocked. 

‘‘ Why, ay, master, these fetters belong to tho j 
. keeper ; they are not a<going to send them to the 
Lieutenant, 1 trow. No no, tho warders must 
' bring their own gear with them ; they get none 
, here, I promise them. Nevortlielcss, if your lioii- 
I oiu* hath a fancy to go in fetters, as thinking it 
' may move compassion of youi* case “ 

^ 1 have no intention to make luy case seem 
worse than it is,” said Julian ; whilst at tlie same 
limo it crossed his mind that- his anoiiyinouH eor- 
: I'espondent must bo well acquainted both with Jiis 
i>wu personal habits, since the letter proposed a plan • 
of escape which could only be executed by a bold 
f-wimmer, and with tlic fiishioiis of the prison, since 
, it was foreseen tliat ho would not bo iibiied on bis 
i x^assage to the Tower. The tunikoy's next speech 
, ^nade him carry conjecture still farther. 

There is notliing in life 1 would *iiot do for so 
, brave a guest,” said Clink ; “ I would nab ouo of 
• iny wife's ribbons for you, if your honour liad the 
i f;incy to mount tlie white flag in your beaver.” 

I ^ To what good purpose 1” said Julian, shortly 
I connecting, as was natural, the man’s proposed 
I civility witJi tlie advice given and the signal pre- 
j scribed in tho letter. 


Nay, to no good purpose I kno’v circum- 

turnkey ; ^ only it is the fasliion to 8eei.^rjQ„ ^ m, 
harmless — a sort of tt>ken of not-guiUini<„(^,i^ 2 ^j„ 
may say, which fullcs desii'e to shew tlie , 
whether they be truly guilty or not; but I 
say that guiltiness or nut-guiltiness argufies much 
saving they b6 words in the vardict” 

^Strange,” thought Peveril, although the man 
seemed to speak quite naturally, and without any 
double meaning,, " strange that all should appa- 
rently conibiiie to lealize tlie plan of escape, could 
I but give my consent to it ! Aud had I not better 
consent! Whoever docs so much for me must 
wisli me well, and a well-wisher would never enforce 
tho unjust conditions on which 1 am required to 
consent to my liberation.” 

But this misgiving of his resolution was but for 
a moment. He speedily recollected, that whoever 
aided him in escaping, must be ueocsearily exposed 
to great risk, and had a right to n^june the stipula- 
tion oil which he was willing to incur it. He also 
rccollcctod that falsehood is equally base, whether 
expressed in words or in dumb show ; and that he 
should lie as flatly by using the si^al agreed upon 
in evidence of his renouncing Alice Bridgenortii, i 
as ho would in direct terms if he mode such renun- 
ciation without the purpose of abiding by it. 

** If yon would oblige me,” ho said to tlio turn- 
key, ** let me have a piece of black silk or crape for 
tile purpose you mention.” I 

Of crape,” said the fellow ; “ what should that j 
signify ? Wliy, the bieu morts, who bing out to * : 
tour at you,^ will tliiuk you a chimney-sweeper on j 
Mayday.” | 

“ It will shew my settled sorrow,” said Julian, , 
“ ;is well ns my deternuued resolution.” ! 

•‘As you will; sir,” answered tlio fellow; “Til 
piMvide you with a black rag of some kind or other, j 
So, now, let ub bo moving.” ^ i 

Juliaii intimated his readineSs to attend him, and I 
prucxicded to bid farewell to his late companion, the ! 
htout CeotlVoy Hudson. The parting was nut with- • 
out emotion on both sides, more particularly on 
tliat of tlio jwor little man, who hacl taken a parti- ' 
eular liking to tho coinpuiiion of whom lie was now ; 
about to be deprived. Faro yo well,” ho said, 1 
*■ my young fi ieiid,” taking Julian’s hand in both liis 
own tiplifUMl palms, in which action ho somewliat 
robcmblod the attitude of a sailor pulling a rope 
overhead, — ‘‘Many in my situation would think 
himself wronged, as a soldier and seiwant of the • 
king's chambei', in seeing you removed to .a niora , 
honourable prison than that which I am limited j 
unto. But, I thank God, I grudgo you not the j 
Tower, nor the rocks of Scilly, nor evrn ( arishraoko i 
C'uHtle, though the latter was graced with the cap- 
tivity of my blessed and niartyicd iiia^jter. Go j 
where you will, L wish yuu all the dislinctiou of an . 
hoiiouruhle prison-house, and a s.iie and speedy 
deliveraiiCii in Gi>d's» time. Tui* niyscU, my 
race is near a el«)'-e, and that becaire 1 tail a martyr 
to the ovor-tciideriirss ot my own heart. Ihero is 
a circiunstaiice, goiul Master Jiiliflii Peveril, whicli 
should have hceii voui^, had Providence permitted 
t‘ur farther intiiiiacv, but it fits not tho present hour. 
Go, then, my Irii ud, mid bcai‘ w itnesa in lifte and 
death, that Geoilivy Hudson scorns the insults and 
poi-sccutioiis of fortune, as lie would despise, and 

— ' "■ — — ' - — — I 

1 1 he ciuai't \«:io tarn out to look at j oil I 
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the xnlsclncvouH pranhs of an birth and circninatances usually entitled to exp«ct| 
Mia t ie and able to reward, decent usage. 

«*g» he turned away, and hid his face with The change of keepers passed unnoticed by Julian, 

handkerchief, wliile Julian felt towards as did the gay and busy scene presented by the 
^ % that tragi-coinic sensation which makes ns pity broad and beautiful river on wliich he was now 
, the object which excites it, not the less ttiat we are ianched. A hundred boats sliot past them, bearing 
somewhat inclined to laugh amid our syinpathy. parties intent on busiiiGBs, or on pleasure. Julian 
, 'riie jailer made him a signal, which Pevoril obeyed, only viewed them with the stem hope, that who- 
; leaving the dwarf to disconsolate solitude. ever had endeavoured to bribe him from his fidelity 

As Julian followed tlio kcepci* through the vari- by the hope of freedom, migliTsee, from the colour 
oils windings of this penal labyrinth, the man of the badgo which he had assumed, how deter- 
observed, that he was a rum fellow, that little Sir mined he was to resist the temptation presented to 
Geoifrey, and, for gallantry, a perfect Cock of Ban- him. 


tam, for as old as he was. Thcrc was a corhiin g:iy 
wench,” ho said, " that had hooked him ; but wliat 
sho could make of him, save she Carried him to 


It was about high water, and a stout wherry 
came up the river, with sail and oar, so directly 
ti|)on that ill which Julian was embarked, tliat it 


Smithfield, and took money for him. as for a motion seemed as if likely to run her aboard. Get your 


of puppets, it was,” he said, hard to gather.” 

iSucouraged by this opening, Julian asked if his 
attendant knew why his prison was chaiigod. " To 
teach you to become a King’s post without commis- 
sion,” answered the fellow. 


carabines ready,” cried the principal warder to his 
r^^iataiits. “ What tlie devil can these scoundrels 
mean V* 

But the crew in the other boat seemed to have 
perceived their error, for they suddenly altered 


He stopped in his tattle as they appronclicd that their course, and struck otF into tlie middle stream, 
formidable central point, in which lay coucliod on while a torrent of mutual abuse was exchanged bo- 
lus leathern elbow-chair the fat commander of the twixt them and the boat whose course they had 
fortress, stationed apparently for ever in the midst ' ihi*eatcncd to impede. 


of his citadel, as the huge Boa is sometimos said to 
lie stretched as a guard upon the subterranean 
ti'easures of Eastern Rajahs. This overgrown man 
of authority eyed Julian wistfully and .sullenly, a.s 
the miser the guinea which he must part with, or 


The Unknown has kept his faith,” said Julian 
to liimscdf ; I too have kept mine.” 

It even seemed to him, as the boats neared each 
other, that he heard, from the other wlioriy^ some- 
thing like a stifled scream or groan ; and when the 


the hungry mastiff the food which is carried to \ momentary bustle was over, he asked the warder 
another kennel. He growled to himself as he turned , who sat next him, what boat that xvas. 


the leaves of his ominous register, in order to make 
the necessary entry respecting the removal of his 
prisoner. “To the Tower — to the Tower — ay, 


“ Men-of-war’s-men, on a fiH)lic, I suppose,” 
answered tlie warder. “ 1 know no one else would 
bo $0 impudent as run foul of the King’s boat ; for 


ay, all must to the Tower — that’s tlie fa.shion of I am sure the fellow put the helm up on purpos*'. 


it — free Bi'itona to a military prison, ns if we luul ; 
neither bolts nor chains here ! — 1 hope Parlia- \ 
nicnt will have it up, this Towering work, that ’s 1 


But mavhap you, sir, linow more of tlic matter 
than I do.”* 

This insinuation effectually prevented Julian from 


all. Wei), the youngster will take no good by the putting farther questions, and he remained silent 


change, and that is one comfort.” 

Having finished at once his official act of regis- 


uiitil the boat came under the dusky bastions of tlie 
Tower. The tide carried them up under a dark 


tration, and his soliloquy, he made a signal to his . and lowering arch, closed at the upper end by the 


assistants to remove Julian, who was led along the 
same stem passages which he had traversed upon 


well-known Traitor’s gate,* formed like a wicket 
of huge inleracctiiig bars of wood, through which 


his entrance, to the gate of the prison, whence a . might be seen a dim and imperfect view of soldici's 


coach, escorted by two oflicers of justice, conveyed 
him td the water-side. 


and warders u])oii duty, and of the steep ascending 
causeway which leads up from the river into die 


I A boat here waited him, with four warders of interior of tlie fortress. By this gate, — and it is 
' ihe Tower, to whose custody he was formally re- the well-known circumstance which assigned its 

• signed by his late attendants. Clink, however, name, -r those accused of state crimes were usually 
the tumkoy, with whom he was more especially committed to the Tower. The Thames afforded a 
acquainted, did not take leave of him without fur- j secret and silent mode of conveyance for transport- 
Dishing him with Ae piece of black crape which he i ing tliitlier such whose fallen fortunes might move 
requested. Peveril fixed it on liis hat amid the the commiseration, or whose [lopiilar qualities might 
whispers of his new guardians. “ The gentleman excite the sympathy, of the public ; and even where 
U in a hurry to go into rooiiming,” said one ; no cause for especial secrecy existed, tlie peace of 
“ mayhap he had better wait till he lias cause.” ^ the city was undisturbed by the tumult attending 

, “ Perhaps others may wear mourning for him, the pas^aj^'of the prisoner and his guards through 

ere he can mourn for any one,” answered another the most frequented streets. 

I of these functionaries. Yet this custom, however recommended by state^ 

Yet, notwitligtanding the tenor of tlieso whispers, policy, must have often struck chill upon the heart 
their behaviour to their prisoner was more respectful of tlie criminal, who thos, stolen, as it were, out of 
. than he had experienced from his former keepers, society, reached the jdaoe of his confinement, witlt- 

• and Tiiight be termed a sullen civility. The ordi- out encountering oven one glance of compassion on 
y nary oMcers of tlio law were in gjeneral rude, as tlie road ; and as, from under the dusky arch, be 
] liaviiig to do with felons of every description ; landed on those flinty steps, worn by many a foot^ 

, whereas those men were only employed with per- ' 

J ftOL-^ accused of state crimOs — men who were from i se^ Fortuuei of Nlgvl, Soto Y. 
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step anxious as liis own, against which the tide 
lapped fitfully with sinall successive wdves, and 
tliunce looked forward to tlie steep ascent into a 
Gothic state prison, and backward to such part of 
the river as the low-brow*d vault suffered to become 
visible, ho must often have feh that he was leaving 
day-light, hope, and life itself, behind liim. 

While tho warder’s challenge was made and an- 
swered, Peveril endeavoured to obtain information 
from his conductors 'Miere he was likely to bo con- 
fined ; but tlie answer was brief and general 

Where tlie Lieutenant should direct.” 

“ Could he not be permitted to share the impri- 
sonment of his fadier, Sir Geoffrey Peveril 1” He 
forgot nof^ on this occasion, to add the surname of 
his house. 


The warder, ai^ old man of I’espcctuble appear- 
ance, stared, as if at tlie extravagance of the demand, 
and said bluntly, It is impossible.” 

“ At least,” said Peveril, “ shew me where my 
father is confined, that 1 may look upon the walls 
wliicli separate us.” 

“Young gentleman,” said tho senior warder, 
shaking his ^ray head, “ I am sorry for you ; hut 
asking questions will do you no service. In tliis 
place we know nothing of fathers and sons.” 

Yet chance seemed, in a few minutes after- 
wards, to offer Peveril that satisfaction which die 
rigour of his keepers w'cre disposed to deny to him. 

As he w*as conveyed up tlie steep passage which 
leads under what is called the Wakefield Tower, a 
female voice, in a tone wherein grief and joy were 
indescribably mixed, exclaimed, “ My sou ! — My 
dear son !” 

Even those wrlio guarded Julian seemed softened 
by a tone of such acute deling. They slackened 
their pace. They almost paused to permit him to 
look up towards the casement from which the sounds 
of maternal agony proceeded ; hut tho apertui'O w'as 
so narrow, and so closely grated, that nothing wan | hi 
visible save a white female * 

one of as if for supporting 

the flCrsoA within, while another streamed a white 
handkercliief, and then let it fall. The casement 
was instantly deserted. 

“ Give it me,” said Julian to the officer who lifted 
the handkercliief; “it is perhaps a mother’s last 


soothed even to wc-cpiiig by this trifling circum- 
stance, which ho could not help considering as an 
omen, that his unfortunate house was not entirely ‘ 
deserted by Providence. 

But the thoughts and occurrences of a prison 
are too uniform for a narrative, and we must na ’ 
convey our readers into a more bustling scene* 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

ITencofortli ’li< donu — Fortune and I are friends; 
And 1 iuu!>t live, fur Jliickiiigliaui coiiiinmidii. 

Pops. 


Tub spacioas mansion of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, with the demesne helougiiig to it, originally 
bore the name of York House, and occupied a large 
portion of the gniund adjacent to the Savoy. 

This had been laid out by the munificence of 
his father, the favourite of Charles tho First, in a 
most splendid manner, so aa^alraost to rival White- 
hall itself. But during the increasing rage for 
building now streets, and the creating of almost an 
additional town, in order to coiiiicct London anil 
Westminster, this ground had become of very great 
value; and the second Duke of Buckingham, who 
was at once fond of scheming, and needy of money, 
had agix'cd to a plan laid before him by some a<i- 
venlurous architect, fgy converting the extensive 
grounds around his pataco into those streets, lanes, 
and courts, which still perpetuate his name and 
titles ; though those who live iu Buckingham Street,. 
Duke Street, Villiers’ Street, or iu Of-allcy, (for 
even tliat connecting particle is locally commemo- 
rated,) probably think seldom of the memory of 
the witty, eccentric, and licentious George Yillier.«,> 
Duko of Buckiiiglinm, whoso titles are preserved 
in the naiTtVS of their re^^ideiicc and its iieiglibour- 


Tlie old warder lifted the napkin, and looked at 
it with the jealous minuteness of one who is accus- 
tomed to detect secret correspondence in the most 
trifling acts of intercourse. 

“ There may be writing on it with invisible ink,” 
smd one of his comrades. 


_iiis building-plan the Duke had entered upon 
witli all the eagerness which lie usually attadied t«> 
novelty. Ilia gardens were destroyed — liis pavi- 
lions levelled — his splendid stables demolished 
the whole pomp of bis suburban demesne Imd 
waste, cumbered with ruins, and intersected with 
the foundations of new buildings and cellars, and 
the process of levelling different lines for the in- 
tended streets. But the undertaking, although it 
proved afterwards both lucrative and successful, 
met wiUi a check at the outset, partly from^waiit t»f 
the necessary funds, partly from the impatient and 
! mercurial temper of tho Duke, which soon carried' 
him off ill pursuit of some more new object. So 


IU UUU WA Ilia VUAUABtUW. . ' — g - , I***! 

“ It is wetted, but I think it is only witli tears,” j tha^ though much was deniolislicd, very little, m* 
answered the senior. “ I cannot keep it from the ! comparison, was reared up in the stead, and notinng 
gentleman.” ! was completed. The principal part o* the ducal 


“ Ah, Master Coleby,” said his comrade, in a 
gentle tone of reproach, “ you would have been 
wearing a better coat tlian a yeoman’s to-day, had 
it not been for your tender heart.” 

“ It signifies little,” .said old Coleby, “ while my 
heart is true to my King, what I feel in discliamng 
my duty, or what coat keeps my old bosom from 
the cold weather.” 

Peveril* meanwhile, folded in his breast tlie token 
of his mother’s affeption which chance liad favoured 
him with ; and when placed in the small and soli- 
tary chamber which he was told to consider as his 
own during his residence in tlie Tower, lie was 


mansion still remained uninjured ; but tlie demesiio 
iu which it stood boro a strange analogy to tho 
irregular mind of its noble owner. Hero stood a 
beautiful group of exotic ti*ees and slirubs, tho 
remnant of the garden, amid yawning common- 
sew'crs and heaps of riibbisli. In one place an old 
tower threatened to fall upon the spectator ; and hi 
anotlier, lie ran the risk of being swallowed up by 
a modern vault. Grandeur of conception could be 
discovered in the undertaking, but was almost every 
where marred by poverty or negligence of execu- 
tion. In sliort, the whole place was the true emblem 
of an understanding and talents run to waste, and 
157 
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become more dangerous than advantageous to 
society, by tlie want of steady principle, and tlic 
improvidence of the possessor. 

There were men wiio took a different view of tlie 
Duke's purpose in permitting liis mansion to bo 
thus surrounded, and his demesne occupied by 
I inodorii buildiugs which were incomplete, and 
I cient which were but half demolished. Tlicy allejjd, 
I that, engaged as ho was in so many mysteries of 
I love and of politics, and having the ehanicrcr of the 
most daring and dangerous intriguer of his time, 
I his Grace found it convenient to sniTound himself 
; with tills ruinous arena, into which olficcrs of justice 
I could not penetrate without some difficulty and 
j hazard ; .and which might afford, ii^on occasion, a 
j safe and secret shelter for sue!i tcmls as were fit 
I for desperate enterprises, and a private and im- 
obaerved mode of access to those whom he might 
have any special reason for receiving in secret. 

Leaving Poveril in tlie Tower, we must once 
more convey our readers to the Levee of the Duke 
who, on the morning Julian's transference to that 
fortress, thus addressed his ministcr-in-chief, and 
principal attendant : — T have been so pleasc*d 
with your conduct in this matter, Jeruingham, that 
if Old Nick were to arise in our presence, and offer 
me his best imp as a fiunilinr in thy room, 1 would 
hold it but a poor compliniciit." 

A legion of imps,” said Jerningham bowing, 

could not have been more busy than I in your 
Grace's service ; but if your Grace will permit me 
to say so, your whole phin was well-nigh maiTcd 
by your not returning home till last night or rather 
tills moiming.” 

And why, I pray you, sage blaster Jerning- 
liam,” said his Grace, should I have returned 
home an instant sooner than my pleasure and con- 
venience 8cpve<l ? ” 

*^Nay, xny Lord Duke,” repliotV -the atufldant, 
‘*I know not; only, when you sent us worcrjty. 
Empson, in ChifTiiich’s apartment, to command us 
to make sure of the girl at any rate, and at all 
risks, you said you would be hero so soon as you 
could get freeu of the King.” 

“Freed of the King, you rasc.al ! What sort 
of phrase is that f ” demanded the Duke. 

“ It was Empsnii who used it, my lord, as coming 
from your Grace.” 

“ There is much very fit for my Grace to say, 
tliat misbecomes such moutlis as Einpson’s or yours 
to repeat,” answered the Duke, haughtily, but in- 
stantly resumed his tone of familiai’ity, for his 
humour was as capricious as his pursuits. “ But 
I know what tliou wouldst have ; firat, your wisdom 
would know what became of me sinco thou had.-^t 
my commands at Cbiffiuch’s ; and next, your valour 
would fain sound anotlier flourish of trumpets on 
thine own m<^ artificial retreat, leaving tliy com- 
rade in the hands of the Philistines.” 

“ May it please your Grace,” said Jcmingliam, 

” I did but retreat for the preservation of the 
baggage.” 

“ VVliat ! do you play at crambo with me ?” said 
the Duke. - I would have you know that the com- 
mon parish fool should bo whipt, were ho to attempt 
to pass pun or quodtibet as a genuine jes^ even 
amongst ticket-porters and hacluiey chairmen.” 

^ “ A ud yet 1 have hoard your Grace indulge in the 
answered tlie attendant. 

‘Sirrali Jerningham/* answered the patron. 


“ discard thy memory, or keep it under correction, 
else it will hamper thy rise in the world. Thou 
mayst perchance have seen me also liavc a fancy 
to play at ti-ap ball, or to kiss a servin^-wcnch, or to 
guzzle alo and eat toasted cheese in a portcrly 
whimsy ; but is it fitting tliou shouldst remember 
such follies I No more on’t. — llafk you ; how 
came the long lubberly fool, Jenkins, hcii^ a mas- 
ter of the noble science of defence, to suffer him- 
self to be run through the nody so simply by a 
rustic swain like tliis same Peveril 1” 

“ Please your Grace, this same Girydon is no 
. such novice. 1 saw tlie onset ; and, except in one 
; hand, 1 never saw a sword managed with such life, 
: grsice, and facility.” 

“Ay, indeed?” said the Duke, taking his own 
; slieatlicd I'apier in his hand, “ 1 could not have 
thought that. 1 am somewhat rusted, and have 

■ need of breathing. Peveril is a name of note. As 
well go to tlso Banis-elnis, or behind Montagu- 

i House, with him as with ahotlior. Ilis father a 
1 'uinoui‘di plotter, too. Tlie public would have 
noted it in me as becoming a zealous Protestant. 
Needful 1 do something to maintain my good name 

■ in tJie city, to atone for non-attcndancc on prayer 
and pi*i*aelwng. But your Laertes is fast in tli<5 
Fleet ; and 1 suppose liis blundering blfickhead of 

. an antagonist is dead or dying.” 

“ Rocoverincr, my lord, on the contrai'}',” replied 
Jerningham ; “ the blade fortunately avoided his 
vitals.” 

« B — Ids vitals I’* answered the Duke. “ Tell 
him to postpone Ida recovery, or I will put him to 
death in earnest.” 

“ T will caution Ids surgeon,” said Jenniigham, 
. “ which will answer equally well.” 

“ Do so ; and tell him he had better bo on his 
own dctithbed as cure his patient till I send him 
notice. — That young fellow must be let loose again 


“ « 1 C attendant. “ 1 

hear some of tl>c witnesses 

over him on account of some matters down in die 
north ; and that lie is to be translated to the Tower 
for that, and for some letters of tlie Countess of 
Derby, as rumour goes.” 

“ To the Tower let him go, and get out as he can,” 
replied the Duke ; “ and when you hear ho is fast 
there, let the fencing fellow recover as fast as the 
surgeon and he can mutually settle it.” 

The Duke, having said this, took two or three 
tunis in the apartment, and appeared to in deep 
tliought. His attendant waited the issue of his 
meditations with patience, being well aware that 
such iiKMids, during whicli his mind was strongly 
ffii'ccted in one point, were never of so long dura- 
tion with Ids patron as to prove a severe burden 
to Ids own patience. 

Accordingly, after the silence of seven or eight 
minutes, the l)u\c broke through it, taking from 
the toilette a large silk purse, which seemed full of 
gold. “ Jeraiiigham,” he said, “ thou art a faithful 
fellow, and it would be sin not to dierish thee. I 
beat the King at Mall on Ids bold defiance. The 
honour is enough for me ; and thou, my boy, shall 
have the winnings.” 

Jerningham pocketed the purse with due acknow- 
ledgments. 

“ Jerningham,” his Groce continued, “ I know 
you blame mo for changing my plana too often. 
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lid 01 } my soul i liavo Jieard you so learued on the 
Rubject, that I liave becemo of your opinion, and 
haTO been vexod at myself for two or Uirec hours 
‘-ogether, for not sticking as constantly to one object, 
ns doubtless 1 shall, when ago (touching his fore* 
head) sliall make tliis same wcatlier-cock too rusty 
to turn wiUi &e changing breeze. But as yet, while 
I have spirit and action, let it whirl like tlie vane 
at the mast-head, w^iich teaches tlio pilot how to 
steer hie course; and when I shift mine, tliink I am 
bound to follow fortune and not to control her.’* 

" I can understand nothing from all this, please 
your Grace,” replied Jerningham, " save tliat you 
have been pleai^ to change some purposed mea- 
sures, and tliink tliat you have profited by doing bo.” 

‘‘ You shall judge yourself,” replied the Duke. 
"I have seen the Duchess of Portsmouth. — You 
start. Tt is true, by Heaven 1 I have seen her, 
nnd from sworn enemies we have become sworn 
friends. The treaty between such high and mighty 
powers had some weighty articles ; besid^, I had a 
Prciich negotiator to deal witli ; so that^ you will 
allo^ a few hours* absence was but a necessary 
inteirvul to make up our mailers of diplomacy.*' 

Ynur Grace astonishes me,” said Jcriiiiighani. 

Christian’s plan of supplanting the great lady is 
then entirely abandoned ! 1 thought you had but 
desired to have the fair successor here, in order to 
carry it on under your own management.” 

" I forget what I meant at tlio time,” said tiio 
Duke ; ** unless tliat 1 was resolved she should not 
jilt mo as she did the good-natured man of royalty; 
.Mnd so 1 am still determined, since you put mo in 
mind of tlie fair DowsabcUe. But 1 liad a contrite 
note from the Duchess while we were at the ATall. 
r went to see her, and found lier a perfect Niobe. 
— On my soul, in spite of red eyes and swelled 
features, and dishevelled hair, there are, after all, 
tTcrningham, some women, who do, as the poets say, 
look lovely in affliction. Out came the cause ; and 
witli such humility, such penitence, such throwing 
herself on my morev, (she the proudest devil, too, 
in tlie whole Court,) that T must have had heart 
of steel to resist it all. In short, Cliiffliich in a 
drunken fit had played the babbler, and let young 
Saville.into our intrigue. Saville plan's tlie rbgue,and 
informs the Duchess by a messenger, who luckily 
came a little late into the market. She learaed, 
too, being a ve^ devil for intelligence, tliat there 
lind been some jarring lictwcen the master and me 
about tins new Phillis ; and tliat I was most likely 
to catdi tlie bird, — as any one may see who looks 
on us boili. It must liave been Empsou who fluted 
all tliis into her Grace’s ear; and Hiinking she saw 
how her ladyship and I could hunt in couples, ^e 
entreats mo to break Cliristian’s scheme, and keep 
the wench out of flie King’s sight, especially if slie 
were such a rare piece of perfection as fame lias re- 
ported her.” 

^ And your Grace lias promised her your hand 
to uphold the influence wliidi you have so often 
threatened to ruin 1” said Jerningham. 

" Ay, Jerningham; my turn was ss much served 
when alie seemed to own herself in my power, and 
cxy me mercy. — And observe, it is dfone to me 
by which ladder I climb into the King’s cabinet 
That of Portsmotttii is ready fixed — bettor ascend 
by it than fling it down to pnt up another — I hate 
all unoecesswry triunble.” 

And Christian said Jerningham. 


" May go to the devil for a selt-conceitcd ass. 
One pleasure of this twist of intrigue is, to revenge 
me of that villain, who thought himself so essential, 
that, by Heaven ! he forced himself on my privacy, 
and lectured me like a schoolboy. Hang the cold- 
blooded hypocritical vermin ! If he mutters, I will 
lj|ve his nose slit us wide as Coventry’s.* — Hark 
ye, is the Colonel come 1” 

T expect him every moment, j'our Grace.’* 

.Send liiin up when lie arrives,” said the Dnke. 

" Why do you stand looking at me I What 

w'ould you have ?” 

Your Grace’s direction respecting tlie young 
Lady,” said Jerningham. 

“ Odd zooks,” said the Duke, “ I had totally for- 
gotten her. — Is she very tearful I — Exceedingly 
afflicted 1” 

She (loos not take on so violently as I have 
seen some do,” said Jerningham; ^ but for a strong, 
firm, eonoentratod indignation, I have seen none to 
match lior.” 

“ Well, w'e will peniiit her to cool. I will not 
face the nfllietion of a second fair one immediately. 
I am tired of snivcirmg,aiid swelled eyes, and blub- 
bered clK'cks, for some time ; and, moreover, must 
liiisb.'iiid my ]v)woi'a of consolation. Begone, and 
send the Colonel.” 

Will your Gmeo permit mo one other ques- 
tion r* demanded liis confidant. 

Ask wliat thou wilt, Jerningham, and tlien bo 
gone.” 

Your Grace has determined to give up Chris- 
tian,” said the attendant. “ May 1 ask what be 
comes of the kingdom of Man 1” 

“ Forgotten, as 1 have a Christian soul I” said 
the l)ukc ; ** as much forgotten as if 1 had never 
nourished thntsclieme of royal ambition. — D—n 
it, w'e roust knit up the ravelled skean of that in- 
trigue. — Yet it is but a miserable rock, not worth 
the trouble 1 have been bestowing on it ; and for a 
kingdom — it has a sound indeed ; but, in reality, 
I might as well stick a cock-cljickcn’s feather into 
my hat, and call it a plume. Besides, now 1 tliink 
upon if, it would scarce be honourable^ to sweep that 
petty royalty out of Derby’s possession. I won a 
tlumsand pieces of the young Earl when he was last 
here, and suffered him to hang about me at Court. 
1 question if tlie wliole revenue of Ins kingdom is 
worth twice ns much. Easily 1 could win it of liiiii, 
»wcrc ho hero, with less tTOiiblc than it would cost 
me to cany on tlieso troublesome iiiteigiies of 
(^iristiaii’s.” 

“ If I may be jicnnitted to toy so, please your 
Gwee,” answered Jeniingham, ‘‘although your 
Grace is ptirluajis somewliat liable to change your 
mind, no man in England can afford better reasons 
for doing BO.” 

“ I tliink so myself, Jerningham,” s;iid toe Duke ; 
^‘■'aiid it may be it is one reason for my clwjpng. 
Ono likes to vindicate his own conduct, and to find 
out fino reasons for doing what one lias a mind to. 
—And now, once again, Iirgoiic. Or, hark ye— 
hark ye — 1 shall need some loose gold, i ou may 
leave the purse I gave jou ; and I will give you an 
order for as much, nnd two years’ interest, on old 
Jacob Douhlefoe.” 


1 The ill iiaipe of Sir Jolm Coventnr by eoute of the JUfe 
Onnrdsmcn.f n tevcnRC of winetlinig tala In rarliaincni coneenr 
inff the Kind's thciitrical amuinv. gave riie to what was ( ' ' 
Coventry's Aot. asainst cutting auU audmlng the persoD. 
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‘‘ As yoiH' Grace pleases,” said Jemingham, his* 
whole stock of complaisance scarcely able to conceal 
Ills mortification at exchanging for a distant order, 
of a kind which of late had not been very ragularly 
honoured, the sunny contents of the purse which 
had actually been in his pocket. Secretly but 
solemnly did he make a vow, that two ycara* iiite- 
rast alone should not be the compensation for this 
I involuntary exchange in tlie form of his rcmuiie- 
I ration. 

As the discontented dependant left the apart- 
ment, he met, at tlie head of the grand staircase, 
Cliristian himself, who, exercising the freedom of 
an ancient friend of the house, w*as making his way, 
unannounced, to tlie Duke’s dressing apartment. 
Jemingham, conjecturing that his visit at this crisis 
would be any thing but well-timed, or well-taken, 
endeavoured to avert his purpose, by asserting tliat 
the Duke w'as indisposed, and in liia bed-chamber ; 
and this ho said so loud that his master might 
hear him, and, if he pleased, realizo tho apology 
which he offered in his name, by retreating inti) 
the bed-room as his last sanctuary, and drawing 
tlic bolt against intrusion. 

But, far from adopting a stratagem to which he 
had had recourse on former occasions, in order 
to avoid tliose who came upon him, though at an ; 
appointed hour, and upon business of importance, j 
Buckiiigliam called, in a loud voice, from his dress> 


character, wlictlier ho had lately Been Chiilinch or 
his helpmate 1 

“ Neither of them lately,” answered Buckingham. 
"Have not you waited on tlicm youirself! — 1 
thought you would have been more anxious about 
tlie great scheme.” 

" I have called once and again,” said Christian, 
"but I can gain no access to the sight of tha»j 
important couple. 1 begin be afraid they i 
' paltering with me.” ^ ® i 

" Which, by the welkin and its sta^ yev" . I 
not be slow in avenging. Master Giristian/".'^ 
your puritanical principles on that point y ^ J??® 
the Duke. " Revenge may be well said 
when so many grave and wise men are , . 

^ exchange for it all the sugar-plums which 
offer to the poor sinful people of tlie world, ' 
the reversion of those which they talk of cxv ““J® 
in the w'ay of po»t obit.*' 

“ You may jest, my lord,” said Christian/*®**" 

still ,** ‘®*^ * 

" But still you will bo revenged on Chiff*^ 
and his little commodious companion. Ani*^ * 
the task may be difticult — Chiilinch has so 
ways of obliging his master — bis little womai!*[ 
such a convenient pretty sort of a screen, and ha. 
such winning little ways of her own, tliat, in faith, 
in your case, I would not meddle with them. What 
is this refusing their door, man 1 Wo all do it to 


I iiig apartment, commanding his chamberlain in- 
! Rtantly to introduce his good friend Master Cliris- 
I tian, and censuring him for hesitating fur an instant 
' to do so. 

I " Now,” thought Jemingham within himself, " if j 
I Christian knew tlie Duke as well as I do, he would 
I sooner stand tlio leap of a lion, like tho London 
I ’prentice bold, than venture on rny master at this 
I moment, who is even now in a liumoiu* iieiirly as 
I dangerous as tho animal.” 

j Ho then usherod Christian into his master’s pre- 
sence, taking care to post liiniself witliin ear-shot 
j of the door. 


our best friends now and then, as well as to duns 
and dull company.” 

" Tf your Grace is in a humour of rambling thus 
wildly i'll your talk,” said Cliristian, " you know my 
old faculty of patience — I can wait till it be your 
pleasure to talk more seriously.” 

" Seriously I” said his Grace — " Wherefore not I 
— I only wait to know what your serious business 
may be.” 

" In a word, my lord, from Chiffinch’s refus.il to 
see me, and somo vain calls which I have made at 
your Grace’s mansion, 1 am afraid either that our 
plan has miscarried, or tliat there is some intention 
to excludo me from tlie farther conduct of tho 


I 


! 


' matter,” Christian pronounced these words with 

I considerable emphasis. 

CHAPTER XXXVII I. ' “ That were folly, as well as treachery,” returned 

. the Duke, "to exclude from tlio spoil the very 
of wreck.** engineer who conducted the attack. But hark yc, 

, Christian — I am sorry to tell bad nows without 

, preparation ; but as you insist on knowing the worst, 
; and are not ashamed to suspect your best friends, 

clicatew.** I ®**^ ** **'**®^ ®®***® — ^®***^ “*®®® Chiffinch’s 

reyrT//i. house tho morning before yesterday.” 

Christian staggered, as if he had received a 
Tuebe was nothing in the Duke’s manner to- severe blow; and the blood ran to his face -in such 
wards Christian which could have conveyed to that a current of passion, that the Duke concluded he 

latter personage, experienced os lie was in the worst was struck with an apoplexy. But, exerting the 

I possible ways of the world, that Buckingham would, extraordinary command which be could maintain 
' at that particular moment, rather have seen tlie under the most trying circumstances, he said, witli 
devil than himself; unless it was that Buckingham’s a voice, the composure of which had an unnatural 
. reception of him, ^ingratlier extraordinarily eour- contrast with tiio alteration of his countenance, 
, Icons towai^s so old an acquaintance, might have " Am 1 to conclude, that in leaving the protection 
; excited some degree of suspicion. of the roof in which I placed her, the girl has found 

' Having escaped with some difficulty from the shelter under that of your Grace 1” 
vague region of general compliments, which bears " Sir,” replied Buckingham, gravely, " the sup- 
the same relation to that of business that Milton position does my gallantry more credit tiian it de- 
iiilbnna us the Liibo Patnm has to the. sensible serves.” 

and material earth, Christian AEdced his Grace of " Oh, my Lord Duke,” answered Christian, " I 
Buckingham, with the same blunt plainness with am not one whom you can impose on by this species 
which ho usually veiled a very deep and artificial of courtly jargon, I know of what your Grace is 



: Speak not of niceneu, when there *8 clmnce 

The captain mid, oi ladlei writhed tlicir neck 
To see tlie dying dolphin flap the deck : 

* * If we go down, on us these gentry sup ; 

We dine upon them, if we haul them up. 
Wise men applaud us when we eat tlie caters, 
As the devil laughs when keen folks cheat the 
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capable ; and that to gratify the caprice of a mo- 
niont, you would not hesitate to disappoint oven 
the Bchemea at which you yourself have laboured 
most busily. — Suppose this jest played off. Take 
your laugh at those simple precautions by which 
£ intended to protect your Grace’s interest, as well 
as tliat of others. Let us know the extent of your 
frolic, and consider how far its consequences can 
a\ repaired.*’ , 

RiecDn my word, Christian,” said the Duke, laugh- 
hound 'pu are tlie ^ost obliging of uncles and of 
I ** 1 c.af* lA;t your niece pa^ through as many 
I your GraB as Boccaccio’s bride of the King of 
j have bef»u care not. Pure or soiled, she will still 
! siires,ap footstool of your fortune.” 

! Yondian proverb says, that the dart of con- 
I ” 1 lia'Mll even pierce through tho shell of the 
, start. < ; but tliia is more peculiarly the case when 
, and Duce tells tlie subject of tho sarcasm that it 
' frieni^ly merited. Ciiristian, stung with Bucking- 
' powo' repreach, at onco assumed a haughty and 
' Prei»teniiig mien, totally inconsistent with that in 
fil]o4i sufferance seemed to he as much his budge 
; int^t of Sliylock. “ You are a foul-mouthed and 
i unwortliy lord,” he said ; ** and as such I will 
, t^claim you, unless you make reparation for the 
' injury you have done me.” 

** And what,” said the Duke of Buckingham, 
" sliall I proclaim you, that can give you the least 
title to notice from sucli as 1 am t What name 
shall I bestow ou the little transaction whicli has 
given rise to such unexpected misunderstanding 1” 

Christian was silent, either from rage or from 
mental cunvictiuii. 

”Coine, come, Christian,” said tlie Duke, smi- 
ling, ” we know too much of each other to make a 
quarrel safe. Hate each other we may — circum- 
vent each other — it is the way of Courts — but 
proclaim ! — a fico for the phrase.” 

I “ I used it not,” said Christian, ‘‘ till your Graco 
drove mo to extremity. You know, my lord, I 
have fought both at home and abroad ; and you 
should not rashly think that I will endure any in- 
dignity which Llood can wipe aw’ay.” 

Oil the coiitrery,” said tlie Duke, with the same 
civil and sneering inaiiiicr, ** I can confidently 
assort, that tlic life of half a score of your fneiids 
would seem very light to you, Christian, if tlieir 
existence interfered, 1 do not say with your cha- 
racter, as being a tiling of much less oonscqucnce, 
but with any advantage whicli their existence might 
intercept. — Fie upon it, man, we have kiio^\’n 
each other long. 1 never thought you a coward ; 
and am only glad to see I could strike a few sparkles 
of heat out of your cold and constant disposition. 
I will now, if you please, tell you at once the fate 
of the young lady, in which 1 pray you to believe 
tliat I am truly interested.” 

1 hear you, my Lord Duke,” said Christian. 
B The curl of your upper lip, and your eyebrow, 
does not escape me. Your Grace knows the French 

t iroverb, ^ He laughs best who lauglis last.’ But 1 
lear you.” 

Thank Heaven you do,” said Buckingham ; 
« for your case requires haste, 1 promise you, and 
involves no laughing matter. Well then, hear a 
simple truth, on wnich fif it became me to offer 
any pledge for what 1 assert to be sadi) I could 
pled^ life, fortune, and honour. It was the morn- 
ing before lasti when meeting with the King al i 


Cliiihnch’s unexpectedly — in fact 1 had loolLcd in 
to fool an hour away, and to learn how your scheme 
advanced— I saw a singular scene. Your niece 
terrified little Chiffinch — (tho hen Chifiinch, J 
me.'m) — bid tho King defiance to his teetli, and 
walked out of tlie presence triumphantly, under the 
guardianship of a young fellow of little mark or 
likelihood, excepting a tolerable personal presence, 
and the advantage of a most unconquerablo impu- 
dence. Egad, 1 can hardly help laughing to tliink | 
how the King and 1 were both baffled ; for I will 1 
not deny, tliat I had tried to trifle for a meinent ! 
witii the fair Indamora. But, egad, tlie young j 
fellow swooped her oil' from under our noses, like my I 
own Draivcansir clearing off the banquet from the | 
two Kings of Brentford. There was a dignity in , 
the gallant’s swaggering retreat which I must try 
to teach Mohun ; ‘ it will suit his part admirably.” 

*‘Tliis is incomprehensible, my Lord Duke,” ■ 
said Christian, wiio by this time had recovered all 
his usual coolness ; you cannot expect me to be- i 
lievc this. Who dared bo so bold as to carry off ! 
my niece in such a manner, and from st) august a ’ 
presence ? And with whom, a stranger as he must { 
iiave been, would she, wise and cautious as I know i 
her, have conseiiied to depart in such a maimer ? — | 
My loni, 1 cannot believe this.” ^ j 

“ One of your priests, my most devout Chris- j 
tiaii,” replied the Duke, " would only answer, Die, | 
infidel, in thine unbelief ; but 1 am only a poor ! 
worldling sinner, and I will add w'hat mite of iufor- I 
matiou 1 can. Tho young fellow’s namo, as I am I 
given to understand, ik Julian, son of Sir Geoffrey, i 
whom men call Poveril of the Peak.” i 

« Peveril of the Devil, who hath Ills cavern • 
there !” said Christian, warmly ; “for I know that ' 
gallant, and believe him capable of any tiling bold . 
ami desperate. But how could he intrude himself ! 
into the reyal preseuco t Either Hell aids him, or - 
Heaven looks nearer into mortal dealings than 1 
have yet believed. If so, may God forgive us, wliu 
deemed he thought not on us at all 1” ! 

“ Amen, iin)st Christian Christian,” replied the ■ 
Duke. “ I am glad to see tliou hast yet some 
touch of grace that leads thcc to augur so. But 
Eiuphon, the hen Cliifflnch, and half a dozen more, 
saw tho swain’s eutimice and departure.^ Pleas^* 
exainiiie these witnesses witli your own wisdom, if 
you think your time may not be better employed in 
tracing the fugitives. 1 believe he gained eiiti*ance 
as one of sonic dancing or masking party. Kowley, ■ 
you know, is accessible to all who will come forth 
to make him sport. So in stole this terniagaiit j 
tearing gallant, like Samson among the PInlispies, | 
to pull down our tine scheiuo about our cal’s.” I 
“ 1 believe you, iiiy lord,” said Christian 1 
cannot but believe you ; and I foi^ive j'ou, sinw 
it is your nature, for making sport of what is rum 
and destruction. But which w.ay did they take 1 
« To Derbyshire, I sliould presume, to seek liei 
fatlier,” said tlie Duke. « She spoko of going iutc 
the paternal protection, instead of youre, Master 
Christian. Something had chanced at Cliifflnch s, 
to give her caiiyo to suspect that you had not alto- 
gether provided for his daughter in the manner ; 
which her father was likely to approve of.” , 

Now, Heaven be praised,” said Christian, she ! 
knows not her father is como to London 1 and they I 


1 Then a noted ootor. 
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lucst be gone ilown either to Martimlale Castle ur 
to Moiiltnissio ilall ; in either ease they are in my 
Vower — I mast follow them close. 1 will return 
iiLstantly to Derbyshire — I am undone if she meet 
her father until these errors are amended. Adieu, 
•iiy lor<l. 1 forgive the part which I fear your 
tiraee must have bad in baulking t)ur eritcrpris** 
— it is no time for mutual reproaches.'’ 

You speak truth, AMastei* Christian.” sai*l tlu‘ 
Duke, ** and 1 wish you all sueccss. Can 1 lielp 
you with men, or horses, or moiii*y !” 

“ I thank your Grace,” said Christian, and lias- 
! tily left the apartment. 

I The Duke watched his descending footsteps on 
the staircase, until they c*ouId bo hoard no longer, 
and then exclaimed to Jernhiglinni, who entered, 
Victoria / cietorkt / }aaivtn est rerifm et priemle- 
Had I told the villain a word of a lie, he 
is so familiar with all the rogiuns of f:ilseh(M)d — 
his whole life has bcnni such an abs4)Iiite iinpontiiro, 
that I hail stood detected in an insUint ; but 1 
told him truth, atnl that was tlio only means of 
deceiving him. Victoria ! my dear .Jerningiium, 
I am prouder of ehoatiiig Christian, than 1 siioiild 
have been of cireuinvonting a minister of siute.” 

Your Grace holds his wiMioiii very high,” said 
the attendant. 

Ills cunning, at least, [ do, which, in Court 
effairs, often takes the wouilier-gage of wisdom, — 

I as in Yarmouth Hoads a lierring-hus'* will hafllt* a 
! fngate. He shall not ndurii to Loiirlon if 1 can 
help it, until all tho'iu intriguQs are oxer.’' 

As his Grace spoke, the Coloin l, after whom he 
had rei>e:itedly made iiniuivy, was aimouiictnl by a 
geiitleinan of his lionsolioM. ll«i mot not Cliri**- 
tiaii, did he 1” stiid the Duke hastily. 

No, my lord,” roturniMl the domestic, “ the 
Colonel came by the old garden staircase.” 

“ I judged as much,” ifplii'd the Duke ; ‘‘ *tis 
an owl that will not bike wiiTg in daj^liulir, when 
! there is a thicket left to skulk under. Hero lie 
j comes from tlnvading lane, v.auir, and riiiiioiw 
! alley, very r ’ar as oiniinnis a creature as the fowl 
of iil augury which ho rebenildes.” 

' 'Hie Colonel, to whuni no other appellation 
seemed to be given, than that wliioli belonged to 
! his military station, now entercil tlie apartment. 
I He was tall, stnmgly built, and piist the middle 
period of life, and his couiitoiiaiice, but for the 
' heavy cloud which dwelt upon it, might have botm 
pronounced a handsome one. While the Duke 
spoke to him, either from humility or some other 
j cause, his largo serious eye was cast down upon 
: the ground ; but he raised it wlieii he answered, 
j with a keen look of earnest observation. His dress 
• was very plain, and more allied to that of the Puri- 
' tans than of tlie Chvaliers of the time ; a shadowy 
black hat, like the Siiaiiish sombrero ; a large black 
mantle or cloak, and a long rapier, gtive him some- 
thing the air of a Gastilione, to which his gnivity 
1 and stiffness of demeanour added considerable 
! strength. 

» “ >Vell,ColoneI,”8aidtheDuke,‘< we have been long 

; strangeiiB— how liave matters gone with you ?” 

I “ As with other men of action in quiet times,” 
; answered the Colonel, “or as a good war-caper ‘ 
; that lies high and dry in a muddy creek, till seams 
and planks are rent and riven*” 


“ Well, Colonel,” said the Duke, “ 1 liave used 
your valour before now, and 1 may again ; sc that 
I Hhall speedily see that the vessel is careened, and 
undergoes a tlioi'ough repair.” 

“ 1 conjecture, then,” said tlie Colonel, "lliat 
your Gntce lias some voyage iu hand 1” 

” No, but there is one which I want to intei*- 
rupt,” ivplied tlie Duke. 

’Tis but aimrlier stave tlie same tune. — 
Well, my lord, 1 listen,” answered the stranger. 

“ Nay,” saiil the Duke, “ it ia but a trilling mat^ 
tor after all. — You know Ned Christian 1” 

Ay, surely, my lord,” replied tho Colonel, “ we 
have Iteeii long known to each other.” 

” He is about to go down to Derbyshire to seek 
a certain niece of his, whom ho will scarcely tkrcs 
there. Now, 1 trust to your tried friendshipides 
interrupt his return to London. Go with hiin^ting 
meet him, cajole him, or assail, him, or do W 
cliuti wilt with him — only keep him from Lon^but 
for a fortiiiglit at least, .and tlicn L care little f, 
soon lie comes.'’ icli, 

“ For by that time, I suppose,” replied tyet 
Colonel, “ any one may tind tho wench that thinkiy 
her ivortli the looking for.” s 

“ Tiion ina}st think her worth the looking for 
lliyself, Colonel,” rejoined the Duke ; I promise 
you she hath many a thousand stitched to her pet- 
ticotat ; such a wife would save theo from skeldcr- 
iiig on tho piihlie.” 

My lord, 1 .sell my blood and iny sword, but 
not iriy honour,” aiiswereil the man sullenly ; if 
I marry, my hial may be a poor, hut it shall Im au 
honest one.” 

“ 'riien tliy wife will be Uie only honest matter 
ill thy possession. Colonel — at least since I have 
known you,” replied the Duke. 

“ Why, truly, your Grace iiuiy speak your plea- 
sure on tliat point. It is cliieHy your business 
wliieli 1 have done of late; and if it were less 
strictly lioiie.'^t than f could have w'islied, tlie cni- 
fi|i»yer was to hiainc as well as tho agent. But 
ior marrying a cast-off mistress, the man (saving 
your Grace, to whom 1 am bound) lives nut who 
ilares propose it to me.” 

The Duke laughed loudly. ^ Why, tills is mine 
Ancient Pistol’s vein,” he replied* 

— — *• Hhall I Sir Pand»rui of Troy become, 

Aud by my side wear Ktecl ? — then Lucifer toko oil !** 

^ My breeding is too plain to understand en<li 
of playhouse verse, my lord,” said the Colonel sul- 
lenly. Has your Grace no oilier service to com- 
mand mo I” 

” None — only 1 am told you have published a 
Namitivc concerning the Plot.” ^ 

” What siiould ail me, my lord 1” said tlie 
Colonel ; ” I hope 1 am a witness as competent as 
any that has yet apiieared I” 

Truly, 1 think so to the full,’* said tlie Duke ; 

and it would have been hard, when so much pro- 
IHable mischief was going, if so excellent a Protes- 
tant as yourself had not come in for a share.” 

” I came to take your Grace’s commands, not to 
be tlie object of your wit,” said the Colonel* 

Gallaiitlv spoken, most resolute aud most iiu- 
macuiate Cokmel 1 As you are to be on full pay in 
my (service for a month to come, 1 pray your acesep- 


I 

I 


I A privateer. . ' > h«e Nolo 0 U. Cohmd BtootVi Harrvttvc, 
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tiiuco of this purse, for contingents and equipmonts, 
and you shall have my instructions from time to 
time.’* 

"They shall bo punctually obeyed, niy lord,” 
said the Colonel ; " I know the duty of a subaltern 
officer. 1 wish your Grace a good morning.” 

So saying, he pocketed the purse, without either 
I affecting hesitation, or expressing gratitude, but 
merely as a part of a transaction in the regular 
way of business, ana stalked from tho apartment 
widi the same sullen gravity which marked his 
entrance. " Now, tliero goes a scoundrel after luy 
own heaiV’ the Duke ; " a robber from his 
cradle, a murderer since ho could hold a knife, a 
profound hypocrite in religion, and a worse and 
' 'pper hypocrite in honour, — would sell his soiti 
tcnijlo <levil to accomplish any villainy, and would 
tortt^'o throat of his brother, did he dare to give 
con&flU^iuy he had so acted its right name. — Now, 
ij) j|< stand you amazed, good Master Joriiingliain, 
liamrlook ou me as you would on some monster of 
tlirej when you had paid your sliilliiig to see it, and 
whi^ staring out your pennyworth with your eyes 
as/ round as a pair of spectacles i Wink, man, 
n^d save them, and then let tliy tongue untie the 
mystery.” 

1 "Ouiny word, my Lord Duke,” answered J»‘r- 
ninghain, " since £ am compelled to speak, I ciui 
, only say, that tlie longer £ live with your Grace, 

! 1 am the more at a loss to fatliom your motives 
of action. Others lay plans, cither to attain proftt 
nr pleasure by tlieir execution ; but your Grace's 
delight is to counteract your own schcMiies, when 
, in the very act of performance ; like a child — 

, forgive me — that breaks its favourite toy, or a 
I man who sliould set tire to tlio liousc he has half 
I built.” 

I " And why not, if he wanted to warm his liauds 
I at tho blaze 1” said tlie Duke. 

" Ay, ray lord,” replied his dependaiit ; " but 
what if, in doing so, he should burn his lingers { 
— My lord, it is one of your noblest qualities, 
that you will sometimes listen to the truth without 
taking offence ; but were it otlierwise, L could not, 
at this monient, help speaking out at every risk.” 

** Well, say on, 1 c:iu bear it,” said the Duke, 
throwing himself into an easy-chair, and using his 
toothpick witli graceful iiidilfercnco and equani- 
mity ; ^ 1 love to hear what such potsherds as 
thou art, tliink of the proceedings uf us who are of 
the pure p<ircelaiii clay of tlie earth.” 

" £n tho name of £leaveii, my lord, let me then 
oslc you,” mid Jemingham, " what merit you claim, 
or what advauta|^ you expect, from having em- 
broiled every thing in which you are coiieerned 
to a degree which equals tho chaos of tlio blind old 
Roundhead’s poem which your Grace is so fond of? 
To begin with the King. In spite of good-humour, 
he will be incensed at your repeated rivalry.” 

" llis Majesty defied me to it.” 

" You have lost all hopes of the Isle, by quarrel- 
ling with Christian.” 

" 1 have ceased to care a farthing about it|” re- 
plied the Duke. 

" £n Christian himself, whom you have insulted, 
and to whose family you intend dishonour, you 
have lost a sagacious, artful, and cool-headed in- 
stmment and adherent,” said the monitor. 

" poor Jeminsham 1” answered the Duke ; 

Christian would say as much for thee, J doubt 


not, wert thou discarded to-morrow. It is tfie com 
moil error of hucIi tools as you and he to think 
themselves indispensable. As to his family, what 
was never honourable cannot be dishonourud by 
any coiniection with my house.” 

" 1 say nothing of Ciiiffiiich,” said Jemingham, 
" offended as ho will bo when he learns why, and 
by whom, his scheme has been ruined, and the 
lady spirited away — lie und his wife, I say no- 
thing of them.” 

"You need not,” said tho Duke; "fur were 
they even fit pei-sons to speak to me about, the 
Duchess of Portaiiiouth has bargained for their 
disgrace.” 

" Then this bloodbouud of a Colonel, as ho calls 
himself, your Grace cannot even lay him on a quest 
wliich is to do you service, but you must do him 
such indignity at the same time, as he will not fail 
to remember, and be sure to fly at your throat 
should he ever have an opportunity of turning ou 
you.” 

" r will take care he has none,” said tho Duke ; 
“and yours, Jerninghani, is a low-lived appre- 
hension. Beat your spaniel heartily if you would 
liavc him under command. Ever let your agents 
see you know what they are, and prize them accord- 
ingly. A rogue, who must needs bo treated as a 
man of lionoiir, is apt to get above his work. 
Enough, tli(!i*cfore, of your advice and censure, 
Jerningliam ; we differ in every particular. Were 
wc boUi cngineci*s, you would spend your life in 
watching some old woman’s wheel, wliich spins flax 
by the ounce ; 1 must be in the midst of tlie most 
varied and counteracting machinery, regulating 
eliccks and coiiiiter-chccks, balancing weights, prov- 
ing springs ami wlieels, directing and coulroliiug a 
hundred combined powers.” 

“ And your fortune, in the meanwhile f” said 
Jeriiiiigliaiti ; “ pardon this last hint, my lord.” 

“ My fortune,” said the Duke, “ is too vast to 
be hurt by a petty wound ; and £ have, as thou 
kiiowest, a tliousaiid salves in store for tlie scratches 
and scars which it somutiincs deceives in greasing 
my machinery.” 

“ Your Grace does not mean Dr Wiiderhead’s 
powder of projection ?” 

“ Pshaw ! ho is a quacksalver, and mouiitcbauk, 
and beggar.” 

^ Or Solicitor Drowudlaiid’a plan fur draining 
tho fens ?” 

“ Ho is a cheat, — eidelieetf an attorne}*.’’ 

“ Or tho Laird of LackpelTs sale of Higlilaiid 
woods I” 

"Ho is a Scotsman,” said tlio Duke, — " ckw- 
iicrt, both cheat and beggar.” 

Tliese sti'ccts here, upon tho site of your noble 
mansion-house ?” said Jcriiinghani. 

“ The architect ’s a bite, and tlie plan ’s a bubble. 
I am sick of tho sight of this rubbisli, and 1 will 
soon replace our old alcoves, alleys, and flower- 
pots, by an Italian garden and a new palace.’ 

" That, my lord, would be to waste, not to im- 
prove your fortune, ” said his domestic. 

" Clodpatc, and muddy spirit that thou art, thou 
hast forgot the most hopeful scheme of all — the 
South Sea Fisheries — their stock is up 50 per cent 
already. I’ost down to the Alley, and tell old 
Manasses to buy L/20,000 for me. — Forgive me, 
PJiitus, I forgot to luy my sacriflee on thy shrine, 
and yet expected tiiy favours 1— Fly post haste, 
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Jerniugliam— for tliy life, for thy life, for tliy 
life!”* ^ 

With hands and eyes uplifted, Jemingham left 
tile apartment ; and the Duke, without tliinking a 
moment farther on old or new intrigues —on the 
I'riendship he had formed, or tiie enmity he had 
provoked — on tlie beauty whom he had canned off 
from her natural protectors, as well as from her 
lover — op on the monarch against whom he had 
placed himself in rivalship, — sat down to calculate 
chances with all the zeal of Deiiioivrc, tii*cJ of the 
drudgery in half an hour, and wfusod to see the 
zealous agent whom he had employed in the city, 
because he was busily engaged in writing a new 
lampoon. 


I CIlAPTEll XXXIX. 

A ii ! cliangcful licnU, and fickle liorirt .* | 

Progrcii qf JJiteanU'nU \ 

No event is more ordinary in narratives of this 
natun^, tlian the abduction of the female on whose 
fate the interest is supposed to turn ; but that of 
Alice Bridgenorth was tlius far particular, tliat she 
was spirited away by the Duke of Buckingham, 
more in contradiction t]).in in the rivalry of pas- 
sion ; and that, as ho made his first addresses to 
her at ChifKncli’s, rather in the spirit of rivalry 
to his Sovenngii, than fivjm any strung iinprcssiou 
which her beauty had made on his affections, so 
he had formed the sudden plan of spiriting her • 
away by means of his dependents, rather to per- 
plex Christian, the King, Chifiiiich, and all con- 
cerned, tlian because be had any particular desii'e 
for hep society at his own mansion. Indeed, so 
far was this from being the case, that his Grace w-as 
mtlier surprised than delighted with the success of 
the enterprise which had made her an inmate 
there, although it is probable he might have thro\%ii 
himself in*o an unc<mtrollable passion, had ho 
learned its miscarriage instead of its success. 

Twenty-four hours had passed over since lie had 
i'ctumed to his own ro<if, before, notwithstanding 
sundry hints from Jemingham, he could even de- 
termine on tile exertion necessary to pay Im fair 
captive a visit ; and then it was with the internal ■ 
I'ofuctance of one wlio can only bo stirred from in- 
dolence by novelty. 

1 wonder what made me plague myself about • 
tliis wench,” said he, *<and doom myself to en- . 
<*ounter all the hysterical rliapsoilios of a coiKitry ' 
Phillis, witli her head stuiled with her grand- i 
mother’s lessons about virtue and the Bible-book, j 
when the finest and best-bred women in town may { 
Le had upon more easy terms. It is a pity one > 
cannot mount the victor’s car of triumph without ; 
liuving a vetory to boast of ; ye^ faith, it is what 
most of our modem gallants do, tliough it would 
u«)t become Buckingham. — Well, I must see her,’' 
he concluded, though it were but to rid the house 
of hop. The Portsmouth will not hear of her 
being set at liberty near Charles, so much is she 

1 Strioicjohbirig. a« it fs called, that Is, dcallna In sliarri 
I'Htfiits, and Joint-stock ooni|>anies of cvciy 
*** comnuin in Cluurles II. *s time as 
ttf iiigeniilty In this w.*»y pio- 
mart to wiifiHh wJtlio'it tlio necessity of Industry, it 
wah tlion uiucli pursued by dissolute couSw. 


afraid of a new fbir seducing iilio old rinner from 
his allegiance. So how the girl is to be disposed of 
for 1 shall liave little fancy to keep her here, and 
she is too wealtliy to be sent down to Cliefdcn as 
a housekeeper — is a matter to be tliought on.” 

{ He tlien called for such a dress as might set off 
! Ilia natural good mien — a compliment which he 
j considered as due to his uwu merit ; for as to any 
. thing farther, he went to pt^ his respects to his 
I fair prisoner with almost as little zeal in tlie cause, 

' as a gallant to fight a duel in which he has no 
' w'anner interest tlian the maintenance of his re- 
' piitation as a man of honour. 

; The set of apartments consecrated to the use of 
I those favourites who occasionally made Buckiiig- 
! ham’s mansion their place of abode, and w4io were, 

I BO far as liberty w'as concerned, often required to 
I observe tlie regulations of a convent, were sepa- 
j mted from the rest of the Duke’s extensive nian- 
I sion. lie lived iii the age when what was called 
I gallantry warranted the most atrocious actions of 
deceit and violence ; as may be best illustrated by 
the catasti'ojdic of an unfortunate actress, whose 
beauty attracted tlie Attention of tlie last De Yen*, 
Earl of Oxford. Wliile Iut virtue defied his seduc- 
tions, he ruined her under colour of a mock mar- 
riage, and was rewarded for a success which occa- 
sioned the death of his victim, by the general 
applause of the men of wit and gallantry who filled 
the dniwing-room of Charles. 

Buckingliam h.ad made provision in the interior 
of Ills ducal mansion for exploits of a similar nature ; 
aiul the set of apartments which he now visited j 
were alternately used to confino the reluctant and 
to accommodate tlie willing. 

Being now destined for the former purpose, 
the key was delivered to the Duke by a hooded 
and spectacled old lady, who sat reading a devout 
book in the outer ball which divided these apart- 
ments (usually called the Nunnery) fi*om tlie rest 
of the house. This cxpcrieuccd dowager acted as 
mistress of the ccreinonies on such occasions, and 
was the trusty depositary of more intrigues tlian 
were known to any dozen of her worshipful calling 
besides. , 

As sweet a linnet,” she said, as she undid the 
outward door, “ as ever sung in a cage.” 

** 1 was afraid she might have been more for 
moping tlian for singing. Dowlas,” said tire Duke. 

•* Till yesterday she was so, please your Grace,” 
answered Dowlas ; “ or, to speak sootli, till early 
this morning, we heard of notliing but Lachrymal. 
Blit tlie air of your noble Grace’s house is favour- 
able to singing-birds'; and to-day matters Iiavo 
been a-much mended.” 

“ ’Tis sudden, dame,” said the Duke ; “ and ’tis 
something strange, considering tliat I have never 
visited her, that the pretty trembler sliould liavo 
been so soon reconciled to her fate.” 

“ Ah, your Grace has such magic, that it com- 
municates itself to your very walls ; as wholesome 
Scripture says, Exodus, first and seven tli, ‘ Ic 
cleaveth to tlie walls and the door-posts.* ” 

You are too partial, Dame Dowlas,” said ilie 
Duke of Buckingham. 

“ Not a word but trutli,” said tlio dame ; “ and 
I wish I may be an outcast from tlie fold of the 
lambs, but 1 think tliis damsel’s veiy frame has 


Aletlimks she hath a ligliter fonn, a finer step, a 
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more displayed ankle — I cannot tell, but I think | 
tiiere Is a change. But, )ack-a-day, your Grace 
knows T am as old aa I am trusty, and that my 
eyes wax something uncertain.” 

** Especially when you wash them with a cup of 
canary. Dame Dowlas,” answered the Duke, who 
was aware tliat temperance was not amongst the 
cardinal virtues which were most familiar to the i 
bid lady's practice. - | 

“Was it canary, your Grace said? — Was it I 
indeed with canary, that your Grace should have ; 
onpposed me to have washed iny eyes !” ssiid the j 
offended matron. [ am sorry that your Grace 
should know me no better.” 

I crave your pardon, dame,” Siiid the Duke, 
shaking aside, fastidiously, the gi'asp which, in the I 
earnestness of lier exculpation, Madam Dowlas had | 
clutched upon his sleeve. " I crave your pardon. ; 
Your nearer approach has convinced me of my 
erroneous imputation, — 1 sliould have said naniz, 
not canary.” j 

So saying, he walked forward into the inner 
apartments, which were fitted up with an air of 
voluptuous magnificence. 

“ Tho dame said true, however,” said the proud . 
devisor and proprietor of the splendid mansion — I 
“ A country Phillis might well raconcilc hersedf to ' 
such a prison as \his, even without a skilful bird- 
fancier to touch a hird-eall. But I wonder whoi'e 
she can bo, this rural PJiidelc. Is it possible she ! 
can have retreated, like a desjniiriiig coniinandant, ' 
into her bedchamher, the very citadel of the place, > 
without even an attempt to defend the out-works I” j 

As he made this reflection, he passed through an ' 
antechamber and little eating parlour, exquisitely : 
furnished, and hung with excellent paintings of i 
tho Venetian school. 

Beyond these lay a withdraw! iig-room, fitted up j 
ill a style of still more studied elegance. Tho ! 
windows were darkened with painted glass, of such 
a deep and rich coloui*, as made the mid-day beams, | 
which found their way into the apartment, imitate 
the rich colours of sunset ; and, in tho celebrated 
expression of tho poet, ** taught light to counter- 
feit a gloom.” 

Buckingham’s feelings and taste had been t(M> | 
much, and too often, and too readily gratified, to 
permit him, in the general case, to be easily acces- 
sible, even to those, plcasuras which it had been 
tiio business of his life to puraue. The hackneyed 
voluptuary is like the jaded epicure, tlie mere list- 
Icssncss of whose appetite becomes at Icngtli a 
sufficient penalty for having mode it tlic principal ‘ 
object of his enjoyment and cultivatiou. Yet 
novelty has always some charms, and uncertainty 

The doubt how he was to be received — the 
change of mood wliicli his prisoner was said to 
have evinced ^ the curiosity to know how such a 
creature as Alice Dridgcnortli had been described, 
was likely to bear herself under the eii*cumstaiices 
in which she was so unexpectedly placed, had 
upon Buckingham tlie effect of exciting unusual 
interest. On his own part, he had none of those 
feelings of anxiety with which a man, even of the 
most vulgar mind, eoinea to the presence of the 
female whom he wishes to please, far less tlie more 
refined sentiments of love, respect, desire, and awe, 
witli wliich tlie more refined lover approaches tlie 
beloved object. Ho had been, to use an expressive 


French phrase, too completely blaii even from his 
earliest youth, to permit him now to experience 
the animal eagerness of the one, far less the more 
sentimental pleasure of tlie other. It is no small 
aggravation of this jaded and uncomfortable state 
of mind, that tlie voluptuary cannot renounce the 
pursuits with which he is satiated, but must eon* 
tinue, for his character’s sake, or from tlie mere 
force of liabi^ to take all the toil, fatigue, and dan> 
ger of the chase, while he has so little r^ interest 
ill tlie termination. 

Buckingham, therefore, felt it due to liis reputa- 
tion as a successful hero of intrigue, to pay hie 
addresses to Alice Bridgeiiortli with dissembled 
eagerness ; and, as he ojicned the door of tlie inner 
apartment, he paused to consider, whether the tone 
of gallantry, or tliat of passion, was fittest to use 
on the occasion. Tliis delay enabled him to hear 
a few notes of a lute touched with exquisite skill, 
and accompanied by the still sweeter strains of a 
female voice, which, without executing any com- 
plete melody, seemed to sport itself in rivalship 
of tlie silvfu* sound of tlie instinuneiit. 

” A creature so well educated,” said the Duke, 
** with the sense she is said to possess, would, rustic 
as she is, laugh at the assumed rants* of Orooiidates. 
It is the vein of Doriinont — once, Buckingham, 
thine own — that must here do the feat, besides 
tliat the part is easier.” 

So thinking, he entered the room with' that easy 
grace which characterized the gay courtiers among 
whom he flourished, and approached the fair tenant, 
whom he found seated near a table covered with 
books and music, and having on her left hand tlio 
large half-open casement, dim with stained glass, 
admitting only a doubtful light into this lordly re- 
tiring-room, whicli, hung witli the richest tapestry 
of the Gobolincs, and ornamented with piles of 
china and splendid mirrors, seemed like a bower 
built for a prince to receive his bride. 

The splendid dress of the inmate corresponded 
with the taste of the apartment which she occupied, 
and partook of the Oriental costume which tlie 
niiicli-admircd Roxalana had tlieii brought into 
fashion. A slender foot and ankle, whicli escaped 
from the wide trowsei* of richly ornamented and 
embroidered blue satin, was the only part of her 
person distinctly seen ; the rest was enveloped, 
from head to foot, in a long veil of silver gauiw, 
which, like a ieatlicry and light mist on a beautiful 
landscape, sufferad you to perceive • that what it 
concealed was rarely lovely, yet induced the ima- 
gination even to enhance the charms it bliudcd. 
Such part of tlie di'ess as could bo discovered, was, 
like tlie veil and tho trowsera, in tl.e Oriental 
taste ; a rich turban, and splendid caftan, were 
ratlier indicated tliaii disfinguislied^ through the 
folds of the former. 'J’he whole attire argued at 
least coquetry on the part of a fair en^j who must 
have expected, from her situation, a visiter of some 
pretension ; and induced Buckingham to smile iu- 
iernally at Christian’s account ui the extreme aim 
plicity and purity of his niece. 

He approached tlie lady en caralter, and ad- 
dressed her with the air of being conscious, while 
he acknowledged his offences, that his condescend- 
ing to do so formed a sufficient ap<ilog}' for tiiem. 

Fair Mistress Alice,” he said, 1 am sensible 
how deeply I ought to sue fop pardon for the 
mistaken zeal of luy servants, who, seeing you de- 
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fetH'teil .iiul oxposexi witfumt protection during an 
uaiiicky attray, took uptin them to bring you 
under the roof of one who would expose his Life 
! rather than suffer you to suetam a inomuut’a 
i anxiety. Was it my fault that those around me 
;■ bhoiild have judged it necessary to interfere for 
■ your preservation ; or that, aware of the interest I 
I must hike in you, they have detained you till I 
' could myself, in pci*so:ial attendance, receive your 
, coniinands T’ 

Th.at attendance lias nut been speedily ren* 
: iired, iny lord,” answered the lady. I have 
been a prisoner for two days — neglected, and left 
to the charge of menials.” 

! ‘*How say you, UwlyJ — Neglected!” exclaimed 
I thu Duke. “ l)y Ileaven, if the host in my house- 
hold has failed in his duty, I will iliscard him on 
the instant 1 ” 

I ** [ complain of no lack of courtesy from yom* 
• servants, my lord,” she i-eplied ; but methinks it 
had been but coniplai^aiit in the Duke himself to 
explain Co me earlier wherefore ho Inis had the 
bo 1 diie''S to detain me as a state prisoner.” 

“ Anil can the divine Alice doubt,” siiid Buckiiig- 
liain, ciiat, ha^ time and space, those cruel ene- 
mies to the Hight of piissioii, given pt^riiiission, the 
iiishint in whicli you emssed your vassal’s threshold 
hatl seen its devoCtsi muster at your feet, who hath 
I thought, since he saw you, of nothing but the 
charms which that fatal iiKiruing placed before him 
at CUittiiicli’s {'* 

“ 1 uiitlorskmd, then, my lord,” said tlio lady, 
*’ that you liavn absent, and have had no part 
111 the restraint w'liich inis been exercised upon 
me }” 

“ Absent on the King’s cominainl, lady, and 
employed in the discharge of liis duty,” answered 
Duckingliaiii, without hesitation. ** What could I 
do I — The riioinent you ieft ChitKiich's, his Majesty 
coinuiaiided me to the saddle in such haste, that 
f liad no time to cliuiigo my s<itiii biisUius for 
riding-boots.* If iiiy absence li:is i>cciisioiied you a 
moment of i neon veil ience, blainu the iiicuiisiderate 
zeal of those, who, seeing me depart from London, 
half distracted at my sep«iratioii from you, were 
willing ti> contribute tlioir uiiinanuered, though 
well-meant exertions, to preserve their master 
from despair, by retaining tlie fair Alice within his 
.reach. To whmn, indeed, could- tliey have restored 
you ? 1 le whom you selected as your cliaiiipioii is 

ill prison, or tied — your father absent from town 
— your uncle iti the north. To Chi Hindi’s house 
you had expressed your well-founded aversion ; 
and what Htter asylitm remained than tliat of 
vour devoted slave, where you must over reign a 
t^ueoii I” 

An iriiprisoned one,” said the lady. I desire 
3 ot such royalty.” 

“ Alas ! how wilfully you misconstrue me I” said 
the Duke, kneeling on one knee; **and what right 
cun you have to coniplaita of a few hours’ gentle 
restraint —you, who destine so many to hopeless 
Quptivityl Be merciful for once, and witlidraw 
cliat envious veil; for the divinities are ever 


* Tliin case is not witliout preoedeiit. Ariiung ttio Jealotuies 
and fuura exprexhed by ttie Ltmg Rirliamenl, they liisiHpMl uiiich 
upon an atpsiit hr the Kiris, departing for the cnntiiu'iit so 
abiypily. in At lie li.id not time to change his cmirt dnMM — 
erhite bn^kum, tn wit, iind black silk puiitiUoonS-^lorttueuuiu 
uient Dioru snitiible to tfttvel willu 

If 


most cruel when they deliver their oracles front 
such clouded recesses. Suffer at least my rasli 
hand ” 

“ 1 will save your Grace tliat uiiwortliy trouble/'* 
said the lady, haughtily ; and rising up, slie flung 
back over her sliuulders the veil which shrouded 
her, saying, at the sumo time, ** Look on me, iiiy 
LoiM Duke, and see if these be indeed the charms 
which have made oii your an iinpresaion so 

poweiful.” 

Buckiiigliain did look ; and tlie effect produced 
on him by surprise was so strong, tliat he rose lias* 
tily from his knee, and remained for a lew seconds 
os if ho liad been petrified. The figure that stood 
before him liad neither tho heiglit nor the rieli 
sluipe of Alice Bridgeiiorth ; and, though perfectly 
well made, was so slightly formed, as to seem almost 
iiilaiitiiie. Herr dress was three or four short vests 
of embroidered satin, disposed one over the other, 
of ditferent colours, or ratlier different shades of 
similar colours ; for strong contrast was carefully 
avoided. These ui>ciied in front, so as to shew 
part of the throat and neck, partially obscured by 
an inner covering of the finest lace ; over tlio up- 
permost vest uas worn a sort of mantle, or coat of 
rich fur. A small but magnificent turban was 
carelessly placed on her head, from under whicli 
flowed a profusion of coal-blaCk tresses, which 
Cleopatra might have envied. The taste and splen- 
dour of the Kasteru dress corrctspoiidcd with tlie 
coiiipicxiou of the lady’s face, which was brunette, 
of u shade so dark as might almost have served 
an Indian. 

Amidst a set of ft*atui*es, in which I'apid and 
keen expression made amends for the want of re- 
gular beauty, the essential points of eyes as bright 
as dianioiids, and teeth as wliite as pearls, did not 
escu[)e the Duke of Buckiiigliain, a professed con- 
noisseur in female cliarins. In a word, the fanciful 
anti singular female who thus unexpectedly pro- 
duced herself before him, had one of those faces 
which are never seen without making an iinpivs- 
sioii ; wliich, when removed, are long after re- 
membered ; anil fur wiiich, in our idleness, we arc 
tempted to invent a liuiidrod histones, that we 
may please our fancy by supi>osing thu features 
under the inllueiice of different kinds of emotion. 
Every one must have in recollection counteiiiuices 
of this kind, which, from a captivating and stimu- 
lating originality of expression, abide longer in the 
memory, and are 11101*0 seductive to the imagina- 
tion, than even I'egular beauty. 

My Lord Duke,” said the l.ady, it seems the 
lifting of my veil has done tho work of magic upon 
your Grace.- Alas,- for tlio captive princess, whose 
nod was to coinmaiid a vassal so costly as your 
Grace 1 She runs, inetliinks, no sliglit chance of 
being turned out of doors, like a secoud Cinderella, 
to seek her fortune among lackeys and lighter- 
men.” 

** 1 am astonished.!” said tlie Duke. *^Tliat 
villain, Jeruinghaiu — • I will have the scoundrel’s 
blood !” 

** Nay, never abuse Jeruinghaiu for the matter,” 
said the Unknown; ** but luineiit your own unhappy 
engagements. Wliile you, luy Lord Duke, were 
posting northward, in white satin buskins, to toil in 
the Kii\g’s affairs, die right aud lawful princess sat 
weeping in sables in die uncheered solitude to 
wliidi your absence condemned her. Two days alie 
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M-as disconsohite in vain ,: on tlie tliird came an 
Alriciin cncljantress to change the scene for her, 
and tlie person for your Grace. Methiuks, my 
lord, this adventure will tell but ill, when some 
! faithful squire shall recount or record the gallant 
I adventures of tlie second Duke of Buckingham.” 

I « Fairly bit and bantered to boot,” said the Duke 
i — “the monkey has a turn for satire, too, by all 
j that is jfiquunte, — Hark ye, fair Princess, how 
dared you adventure on such a ti*ick as you likve 
been accomplice to 1” 

“ Dare, my lord 1” answered the stningor ; “ put 
the question to otliers, not to one who fears no- 
thing.” 

“ By my faith, I believe so ; for thy frout is 
, bronzed by nature. — Hark ye, once more, mistress 
! — What is your name and condition I” 

I “ My condition I have told you — I am a Mauri- 
; taniau sorceress by prufessioii, and iny name is 
! Earah,” replied the Eastern maiden, 
i “But methiiikH that face, shape, and eyes” — 
j said tlio Duke, — “when didst thou pass for a 
; dancing fairy } — Some such imp thou wert U(jt 
’ many days since.” 

“ My sister you may have seen — ^niy twin sister; 
but not me, ray bird,” answered Earah. 

“ Indeed,” said the Duke, “ that duplicate of 
thine, if it was not thy very self, was possessed with 
a dumb spirit, as thou with a talking one. I am 
; still ill the mind that you are the sauio ; and that 
; iSiitan, always so ])owerfiil with your sex, had art 
enough, on our former lueeiiug, to make dice Jiold 
thy tongue.” 

I “ Believe what you will of it, my lord,” replied 
Earali, “ it cannot change the truth. — And now, 
my lord, f bhl you farewell. Have you any coiii- 
iiiands to Mauritania 1” 

“ Tarry a little, my Princess,” said the Duke ; 
*• and remember, that you have voluntarily entered 
I yourself as pledge for another ; and are justly sub- 
jected to any penalty which it is my pleasure to 
exact. None must brave Buckiiigliaiii with im- 
punity.” 

“ 1 am in no hurry to depart, if your Grace hath 
any coiiimnnds for me.” 

“ What 1 are you neither afraid of my resent- 
ment, nor of my love, fair Zarah 1 ” said tlie Duke. 

“ Of neither, by this glove,” answered die lady. 
“ Your resentment must be a petty passion indeed, 
if it could stoop to such a helpless object as I am ; 
and for your love — good lack ! good lack !” 

“ Ancl why good lack witli su^ a tune of con- 
tempt, lady i” said tlie Duke, piqued iu spite of 
himself. “ Think you Buckingham cannot love, or 
has never been beloved in return ! ” 

“He may have thought himself beloved,” said 
die maiden ; “but by what slight creatiures ! — 
things whose heads could be rendered giddy by a 
playhouse rant — whose brains were only filled with 
red-heeled slioes and satin buskins*^ and who run 
altogether mad on the argument of a G^rge and a 
star.” 

“ And are there no sucli frail fair ones in your 
climate, moat scornful Princess 1”ijaid the Duke. 

“ There are,” said the lady ; “ but men rate them 
as parrots and monkeys — things without either 
sense or soul, head or heart. The nearness we bear 
to the sun has purified, while it strengthens, our 
passions. The icicles of your frozen climate shall 
as soon hammer hot bars into ploughsliares, as sliall 


the foppery and folly of your pretended galluiitrv 
make an instant’s impression ou a breast like 
mine.” 

“ You sj^^k like one who knows what jjassioii is,” 
said the Duke. “ bit down, fair lady, and grieve 
not that 1 detain you. Who can cousont to part 
witli a tongue of so much melody, or an eye of sucJi 
expressivo eloquence ! — You have known tlicn 
what it is to love 1” 

“ 1 know — no matter if by experience, or tlii'ougl; 
tho report of others — but I do know,tliat to lovo 
as £ would love, would bu to yield not an iota to 
avarice, not one inch to vanity, not to sacrifiee tho 
slightest feeling to interest or to ambition ; but to 
give up all to fidelity of heart and reciprocal aftec- 
tiun.” 

“ And how tnatiy women, think you, are capablo 
of feeling such disinterested passiou.” 

“ Moi’c, by thoiisamls, tliaii there are men who 
merit it,” answered Zunih. “ Alas 1 how often do 
you SCO tho female, pale, and wretched, and tie- 
graded, still following with patient constancy the 
footsteps of s(»mc predominating tyrant, and sub- 
mitting to all his injustice with the euduratice of a 
faithful ami misused spaniel, which prizes a look 
fi*om Ilia imister, though the surliest groom tliat 
ever disgmeed liiiinaiiity, more than all tlic pleasure 
which tho world besides can furiUKli him { Thiiil; 
what such would bo to oiio wlio merited and repaid 
her devotion.” 

“ Perhaps tho very reverse,” said tlie Duke ; 
“ and for your simile, I can see little resemblance. 

I cannot charge my spaniel with any perfidy ; but 
for my mistressies — to confess truth, 1 must always 
bo ill a cursed hurry if 1 would have the credit ot 
cliaugiiig them before they leave me.” 

And they serve jou but rightly, my lord,” 
answered tho lady j “ for what are you 1 — Nay, 
frown not ; fur you must hear the truth for oiiee. 
Nature has done its part, aud made a fair outside, 
and courtly education hath added its share. You 
aro noble, it is tho aiccideiit of bq‘th — liaiidsorne, it 
is the caprice of Nature — generous, because to give 
is more easy than to refuse — well-apparelled, it 
is to the credit of your tailor — well-natured in the 
main, because you have yuutli and health — brave, 
because to be otherwise were to be degraded — and 
witty, because you cauuot help it.” 

Tho Duke darted a glance on one of the large 
mirrors. “ Noble, aud handsuiiie, and court-like, 
generous, well-attired, gof>d-huiuoured, brave, and 
witty ! — You allow me more, madam, than 1 have | 
the slightest pretension to, aud suixdy enough to 
make my way, at some point at least, to female 
favour.” 

“ I have neither allowed ^oiiaheart nor a head,' 
said Zarah, calmly.— •“ Nay, never redden as it you 
would fly at me. I say not but nature may have 
given you botli ; but folly has confounded the one, 
and selfishness perverted the other. The man 
whom J call deserving the name, is one whose 
tlioughts and exertions aie for others, rather than 
himself,— whose high puiqipso is adopted on just 
principles, and never abandoned while heaven or 
earth affords means of accoinpliahiug it. He is 
one who will neitlior seek an indirect advantage |jy 
a specious road, nor take an evil path to gain a real 
g(K)d purpose, tiuch a man were one for whom 
a woman’s heart should beat constant wliile ^ 
breathes, and break when he dies.” 
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61iu s|)oke with S4) much enei^y that the water 
sparkled in her eyes, and her cheek coloured witli 
the vehemence of her feelinj^ 

“ You speak,” said tlic Duke, “ as if you had 
yourself a heart which could pay the full ti-ibute to 
tho merit which you describe so warmly.” 

” And have 1 not ?” said slic, laying her hand 
on her bosom. ** Here beats one that would bear 
mo out in what I have said, whether in life or in 
leath.” 

Were it in my power,” said tlio Duke, vrlio 
began to get farther iiitci'cstcd in his visiter than 
ho could at first have thought possible — ** Were it 
in my power to deservo such faithful attachment, 
methiuks it should be my caro to requite it.” 

" Your wealtli, your titles, your reputation as a 
callant — all you poss(*ss, wci'c too little to merit 
such sincere affection.” 

“ Come, fair lady,” said the Duke, a good deal 
piqued, do not be quite so disdainful. Uethiiik 
you, that if your love be as pure as coined gold, 
still a poor fellow like myself may ofler you an 
equivalent in silver — The quantity of itiy uflectioii 
must make up for its quality.” 

But I am not caiYyiiig my afTection to mar- 
ket, my lord; and therefore 1 need none of the 
base coin you offer Jii change for it.” 

** How do I know tliat, iny fairest 1” said the 
Duke. “ This is tlie realm of Paphos — A'ou have 
invaded it, w'itli what purpose you best know ; but 
.1 think with none cousistent with your present 
assumption of cruelty. Come, come — eyes that 
at*6 so iutelligcnt can laugh with delight, as well 
as gleam witli scorn and anger. You arc Jiere a 
waif on Cupid’s manor, and I must seize on you in 
name of the deity.” 

Da not think of touching me, my lord,” said 
the lady. Approach me not, if you would hope 
to learn tlie purpose of iny being here. Your 
Grace may suppose yourself a Sulonioii if you 
please ; but I am no travelling princess, conic 
from distant climes, citlier to ilattor your pride, or 
wonder at your glory,” 

“ A defiance, by Jupiter !” said the. Duke. 

You inistaKe Uie signal,” siiid tlie ‘ dark ladyc 

I came not here without taking sutKcient precau- 
tions for my retreat.” 

" You moutii it bravely,” said tho Duke ; “ hut 
never fortress so boasted its resources but the gar- 
rison had* some thoughts of surrender. Thus 1 
open the first parallel.” 

They had been liitlierto divided from each other 
by a long narrow table, which, placed in the re- 
cces of the largo easement we have mentioned, had 
formed a sort of barrier on the lady’s side, against 
tho adveiitui'ous gallant. Tho Duke went hastily 
to remove it as ho spoke ; but, attentive to all his 
motions, his visiter instantly darted through the 
half-open window. 

Buckingham uttered a cry of horror and sur- 
prise, having no doubt, at first, that she had preci- 
pitate herself from a height of at least fourteim 
feet ; for so far the window was distant from the 
ground. But when he sprung to tlie spot, he per- 
ceived, to his astonishment, tliat site had eficctod 
her descent witli equal agility and safety. 

The outside of tliis stately mansion was decorated 
wiUi a quantity of carving, in Uio mixed state, be- 
twixt tlie Gotliic and Grecian styles which marks 
tlio age of Elizabeth and licr successor ; and tliough 


the feat seemed a surprising one, the pro;cctioiia of 
Uieso ornaments weisi sufficient to afford footing to 
a creature so light and active, even in her liasty 
descent. 

Inflamed alike by mortification and curiosity, 
Buckingham at first entertained some thought of 
following her by the same dangerous route, and 
liad actually got upon the sill of the window for tliat 
purpose ; and was contemplathig what might be his 
next safe movement, when, from a neighbouring 
thicket of shrubs, amongst which his visiter hail 
disappeared, he heard her chant a verse of a comic 
song, then much in fadiiou, ceiicorning a despairing 
lover who bad recourse to a precipice — 

** lint wlicn he came near, 

Beholding how steep 
Tlie Bides did appear. 

And tlie bottom how deep ; 

Though his suit was rejected, 

Ho Midly reflected. 

That a lover forsaken 
A now love tuny get ; 

But a neck that onco broken 
Can never be set.*' 

The Duko could not help laughing, though much 
against his will, at the i*escmblanue which the verses 
lM)i*e to his own absurd situation, and, stepping 
back into tho apartment, desisted from an attempt 
which might have proved dangerous as well as 
ridiculous. He called his attendants, and contented 
himself with watching the little thicket, unwilling 
to think that a female, who had tlirow'ii licrsclf in 
a great measure into Ills way, meant absulutely tu 
mortify him by a retreat. 

That question was determined in an instant A 
form, wrapped in a mantle, with a slouched hat and 
shadowy plume, issued from tlie bushes, and was 
lost ill a riionicnt amongst the ruins of iiucieiit 
and of modern buildings, witli which, as we have 
already stated, the demesne formerly termed York 
House, was now encumbered in all directions. 

Q'lic Duke’s servants, who had obeyed his impa- 
tient summons, wei'e hastily directed to search foi* 
this tantalizing siren in every direction. Their 
master, in the mcaiiiiiiie, eager and vehement in 
every iieur pursuit, but especially when his vanity 
was piqued, encouraged their diligence by bribes, 
and tlireats, and commands. All was in vain. 
They found iiotliiiig of tho Mauritanian Priucesi^ 
ns she called herself, but tho turban and tho veil ; 
botli of wliicl’k she had left in the thicket, together 
with her satin slippers ; which articles, doubtless, 
sho bad thrown aside as she exchanged them for 
others less remarkable. 

Finding all his search in vain, tlie Duko of 
Buckingham, after the example of spoiled cliildnsu 
of all ages and stations, gave a loose to tlio frqntic 
Ychcmeiice of passion ; and fiercely he swore ven- 
geance on his late visiter, whom ho termed by a 
thousand opprobrious epithets, of which tlie elegant 
phrase "Jilt” wm most frequently repeated. 

Even Jerningham, who knew the depths and 
shallows of his master’s mood, and was bold to 
fatliom them at almost every state of his passions, 
kept out of liis way on the present occasion ; and, 
cabincted witli tho pious old housekeeper, declareil 
to her, over a bottle of ratafia, that, in his appro- 
hciision, if his Grace did not leaim to put some con- 
tml oil his temper, chaips, darkness, straw, and 
Bedlam, would be the final doom of the gifted aud 
admired Duke of Buckingliam. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

— Contentions fierce, 

^ Ardent, and dlro, spring from no potty cause. 

Albion, 

Tii£ quarrels between man and wife are pro* 
vorbial ; but let not these honest folks tliink that 
connections of a less permanent naturo are free 
from similar jars. Tlio frolic of the Duke of 
Buckingham, and the subsequent escape of Alice 
Dridgenortli, had kindled fierce dissention in Chif- 
fincli’s family, when, on his aiiival in town, he 
learned these two stunning events : 1 tell you,” 

he said to his obliging helpmate, who seemed but 
little moved by all that he could B.ay on tlie sub- 
ject, ** that your d — d carelessness has ruined tlio 
work of years.” 

" 1 think it is the twentieth time you have said 
so,” replied the dame; ‘‘ and without such frequent 
assurance, 1 was quite ready to believe that a very 
trifling matter would overset any scheme of yours, 
however long thought of.” 

How on earth could you have the folly to lot 
tho Duke into the house when you expected tlie 
King 1” said the irritated courtier. 

"Lord, Cliiffinch,” answered the lady, “ought 
not you to ask the porter rather than me, that sort 
of question ? — 1 was putting on my cap to recei^'c 
his Majesty.” 

j “AVith the address of a madgo-howlct,” said 

: Cliiffiiich, “ and in tho meanwhile you gave the c.it 

I the cream to keep.” 

! “ Indeed, Cliiftiiich,” said the lady, “ these jaunts 

to tlie country do render you excessively vulgar ! 
there is a brutality about your very boots 1 nay, your 
muslin ruffles, being somewhat soiled, give to your 
knuckles a sort of rural rusticity, as 1 may call it.” 

“It were a good deed,” muttered Cliiifinch, “ to 
make both hoots and knuckles bang the folly and 
affectation out of thee.” Then speaking aloud, he 
added, like a man who would fain break off an argu- 
ment, by extorting from his adversary a ooufession 
tliat he has reason on his side, “ T am sure, Kate, 
you must be sensible that our all depends on his 
Majesty’s pleasure.” 

“ Leave tliat to me,” said she ; “ I know how to 
pleasure his Majesty better than you can teach me. 
Do you think ms Majesty is booby enough to cry 
like a schoolboy because his sparrow has flown 
away i His Majesty has better taste. I am sur- 
prised at you, Chifliiicli,” she added, drawing her- 
self u^, “ who were once Uiought to know the points 
of a fine woman, that you should have made such 
a roaring about this country wonch. Why, she has 
not even tho country quality of being plump as a 
bam-door fowl, but is more like a Dunstable lark, 
tliat one must crack bones and all if you would 
make a mquthful of it. What signiflos whence elie 
came, or where she goeaf TJiere will be fliose 
behind that are much more worthy of his Majesty’s 
condescending attention, even when tho Duchess of 
Portsmoutii takes the fnimps.” 

“ You mean your neighbour. Mistress Nelly,” 
said her worthy helpmate ; “ but, Kate, her date is 
out. Wit she has, let her keep herself warm with 
it 'in worse company, for the cant of a gang of 
strollers is not language for a prince’s chamber.”' 

meeNoteDD. KeUGwsfH, 


“ It is no matter what T moan, or whom 1 mean.” 
said Mrs Chiffliich; “but I tell yon, Tom Cliiffinch, 
that you will find your master quite consoled fur 
loss of the piece of prudish puritanism that you 
would needs saddle him with ; os if the good man * 
were not plagued enough with tliem in Parliament, 
but you must, forsoofli, bring them into his very 
bedchamber.” 

“ Well, Kate,” said Chiffiiicb, “ if a man wore 
to speak all the seiiso of the seven wise masters, a 
woman would find nonsense enough to overwhelm 
him witli; so 1 shall say no more, but that I would 
to Heaven I may And the King in no worse humour 
than you describe him. J-am commanded to attend 
him down the river to tho Tower to-day, where ho 
is to make soine survey of anns and stores. They 
are clever fellows wlio contrive to keep Rowley from 
engaging in business, for, by my worn, he bas a turn 
for it.” 

“ 1 wan^ant you,” said Cliiffinch the female, nod- 
ding, hut rather to her own figure reflected from a 
mirror, than to lior politic husband,-*" I warrant 
you wc will And means of occupying him that will 
sufficiently fill up his time.” 

“ Oil my honour, Kate,” said the male Cliiffinch, 

“ £ And you strangely altered, and, to speak truth, 
grown most extremely- opiuioiiative. 1 shall be 
happy if you liave good reason for your conA* 
deuce.” 

Tlie dame smiled superciliously, but deigned no 
other answer, unless this were one, — I shall order 
a boat to go upon the Thames to-day with the royal 
party.” 

“ Take care what you do, Kate ; there are none 
dare prosumo so far but women of the Arst rank* 
Duchess of Bolton — of Buckingham — of | 

“ Who cares for a list of names 1 why may not I | 
be as forward as the greatest B. amongst your string ; 
of ihera 1” 

“ Nay, faith, thou mayest match the greatest B. 
in Court already,” answered Chiflineh; “so e’en 
take tJiy own course of it. But do not letChaubert 
forget to get some collation ready, and a $ouper au 
petit eoutert, in case it should be commanded for 
tlie evening.” 

“Ay, there your boasted knowledge of Court 
matters begins and ends. — Chiffineb, Chaubert, 
and Company ; — dissolve tliat partnership, and 
you break Tom Chiffinch for a courtier.” 

“ Amen, Kate,” replied Chiflineh ; “ and let me 
tell you, it is as safe to rely on anotlier person’s 
Angers as on our own wit. But 1 must give orders 
for the water. — If you will take tlie pinnace, tliere 
ara tho clotli-of-gold cushions in the chapel may 
serve to cover tlie benches for the day- They are 
never wanted where they lie, so you may make free 
with tliem too.” • ^ . . . t 

Madam Chiflineh accordingly mingled with the 
flotilla which attended the King on his voyage d<wn 
the Thames, amongst whom was the Queen, attended 
by some of the prineijial ladies of tlie Court. Tho 
little plump Cleopatra, dressed to as much advantage 
as her taste could devise, and seated upon her em- 
broidered cushions like Venus in her shell, neriected 
nothing that eflrontery and minauderie could per- 
form to draw upon herself some portion of the 
King’s observation ; but Charles was not in the 
.vein%nd did not even pay her the slightest passing 
attention of any kind, until her boatmen having 
venturiHl to npiiroaith nearer to the Queen’s barge 
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t*ian fiiqiic'ito pormittnd, rpcoived si peremptory 
ortler to back their oars, and fall out of tlie royal 
procpasioii. Mailam Chifliiieh cneil for spite, and 
transgressed Solomon’s warning, by cursing the 
King ill her heart ; hut had no better coui*ao iimn 
to return to Westminster, and direct Chauliert's 
preparations for tlio evening. 

Ill the meantime, the royal barge paused at tlie 
Tower : and, accompanied by a laugliing train of 
ladies nni of courtiers, the gay Monarch made the 
eelioes of the old prison-towers ring with the un- 
wonted sounds of mirth and revelry. As they 
Ascended from the river side to the centre of the 
hutlding, where the fine old keep of William the 
Conqueror, called the Wliito Tower, predominat^^s 
over the exterior defonees, Heax'eii only knows how 
many gallant jests, good or had, were run on the 
comparison of his Majesty’s state-prison to that of 
Cupid, and what killing similes were drawn between 
the ladies’ eyes and the guns of the fortress, which, 
spoken with a fashionable congdc, and listened to 
with a smile from a. fair lady, formed the fine eon- 
versafion of the day. 

This gay swarm of flnttei*ei*s did not, however, 
attend close on the King’s person, though they liad 
accompanied him upon his party on the river. 
Charles, who often formed manly and sensible re- 
solutions, though he was too easily diverted from 
tliem by indolence or pleasure, had some desire to 
make himself personally acquainted with tlie state 
of the military stores, arms, «Sce. of which the Tower 
was then, as now, the ningaxinn ; and, although ho 
had brought with him the usual number of his 
coiirtiors, only three or four attended him on the 
scrutiny which he intended. Whilst, therefore, 
tlie rest of the teain amused tliemselvcs as they 
might in other parts of the Tower, the King, accom- 
panied by the Dukes of Ihickingliam, Ormond, and 
one or two others, wnlkcil tlirough the wcll-knovm 
hall, in which is preserved the most splendid ma- 
gazine of anus in the world, and which, though 
lar from exhibiting its present cxtraoivlinary state 
of perfection, was even then an arsenal worthy of 
the great nation to wliich it belonged. 

The Dnke«)f Ormond, well known for his services 
during the Great Civil War, w’as, ns we have idsc- 
wliere rioticod, at present rallier on cold terms with 
his Sovereign, who nevertheless asked his advice 
on many occasions, and w*ho required it on the pre- 
sent amongst others, when it was not a little feared, 
that the Parliament, in tlieir zeal for the Protestant 
religion, might desire to take the magazines of anus 
and ammunition under their own exclusive orders. 
While Cliarlaa tadly hinted at sucli a termination 
of the populfir' Jealousies of the period, and dis- 
cussed with Ormond the means of resisting or 
evading it, Buckingham, failing a little behind, 
amused himself with ridiculing the antiquated ap- 
pearance aiul embarrassed demeanour of the old 
warder who attended on the ocQaaion, and who 
chanced to be the veiy same that escorted Julian 
I’everil to his present place of confinement. Tlic 
l^uko prosecuted his railleiy with the greater acti- 
vity, that he found die old man, though restrained 
by the place and presence, was rather upon the 
whole testy, and disposed to afford wliat sportemcn 
call ;>/ay to his persecutor. The various pieces of 
anciint armour, with which the wall was covered, 
afforded the principal 60111*00 of the Duke’s wit, as 
nc ii!^!«*?d upon knowing from the old man, who. 


he said, could best remember matters from the 
days of King Arthur downwards at the least, tho 
hishiry of the different w.*u'liko wcaponsy^aiid anec- 
dotic of die battles in which they had been wielded, j 
The old man obviously suffered, when he was ob- 1 
liged, by repeated questions, to tell die legends I 
(often sufficiently absurd) which the tradition of ; 
tho place had assigned to particular relics. Far ! 
from flourishing his partisan; and augmendn|; the ; 
emphasis of his voice, as was and is die prevailing 
fashion of these warlike Ciceroni, it was scarcely 
possible to extort from liim a single word con- 
cerning those topics on wliicli dieir infonn.'illou is 
usually overflowing, 

“ Do you know, my friend,’* said the Duke to . 
him at last, T begin to change niy inind respect- 
ing you. T supposed you must have served as a . 
Yeoman of the Guard since bluff King Henry’s 
time, and expected to hear something from you 
about the Field of the Cloth of Gold, — and 1 
thought of asking you the colour of Anne Bullcn’^ 
breastknot, which cost the Pope three kingdoms : 
hut 1 am afraid yon ai*e hut a novice in such recol- 
lections of love and chivalry. Art sure thou didst 
not cr<»ep into diy warlike office from some dark 
sho]) in tlie Tower-Tlamlcts, and that thou hast not 
converted an unlawful meaburing-yard into that 
glorious halberd ? — I w.irr.anl^ thou canst not even 
toll one whom (Jus piece of antique panoply *pev- 
tiined to ?** 

The Duke pointed at random to a cuirass which 
liung amongst others, hut was rather remarkable 
from being better cleansed. 

** I should knoiv that piece of iron,” said the 
warder bluntly, yet with some change in hi.s voice; 

for 1 have known a man within side of it whr> 
would not liave endurad half the im])ertineDce 1 
have heard spoken to-day.” 

The tone of the old man, as well as the words, 
attracted the attention of Cluarles and the Duke of 
Onnond, who were only two steps before the speaker 
They both stopped, and tiirncfl round ; tlie former 
saying at tho same time, — “ How now, sin*ah ! — 
whet, answers are these t — Whatman do you speak 
of ?•’ 

Of one who is none now,” said tlie warder, 

wliatevcr he may have been.” 

** ’J'hc old man surely speaks of liimself,” said 
tlie Duke of Ormond, closely examining the counte- 
nance of the warder, which he in vain endeavoured 
to turn away. ** J am sure T rcmenilier these fea- 
tures — Are not you my old friend, Major Coloby?” 

1 wisli your Grace’s memory had been Jess 
accurate,” said the old man, colouring deeply, and 
fixing his eyes on tho ground. 

The King was gre.ntly shocked. — '*Good God !” 
he said, the gallaiit Major Colcby, who joined u.s 
with his four sous and a hundred and fifty men at 
Warrington ! — And is tliis all we couVl do for an 
old Worcester friend ?” 

The tears rushed tliick into the old man’s eyes 
as lie said, in broken accents, Never mind me, 
sire ; 1 am well enough here — a worn-out soldier 
rusting among old aimour. Where one old cavalier 
is better, there ore twenty worse. — I am sorry 
your Majesty should know any thing of it, since it 
grieves you.” 

With that kindness, which was a redeeming point 
of his chaTacter, Chu'les, while tho old man was 
6 |)caking, took the partisan from liim w iUi his own 
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J*nn<], and put it into that of Buckingham, sabring, 
** WJiat Coleby’s hand haa borne, can disgrace 
neither yours nor mine, — and yon owe him this 
atonement Time has been with him, that, for 
less provocation, ho would have laid it about your 
« ars.’* 

The Duke bowed deeply, but coloured with re- 
sentment, and took an immediate opportunity to 
place the weapon carelessly against a pile of ams. 
The King did not obferve a contemptuous motion, 
which, perhaps, would not have pleased him, being 
at the moment occupied with the veteran, whom he 
exhorted to lean upon him, as be conveyed him to 
a seat, permitting no other person to assist liim. 
“ Rest tliero,” he said, “ my bmve old friend ; and 
("liarlcs Stewart must be poor indeed if you wear 
that dress an hour longer. — You look very pale, 
my good Colcby, to have had so much colour a few 
minutes since. Be not vexed at what Buckingham 
says, no one minds his folly. — You look worse and 
worse. Come, come, yon arc too mucli humod 
by tills meeting. Sit still — do not rise — do not 
attempt to kneel. J command you to repose your- 
self till 1 have made tlie round of these apaiir 
ments. 

The old cavalier stooped his head in token of 
acquiescence in the coimnand of his Sovereign, but 
I lie raised it nut again. The tumultuous agitation 
I of the moment had been too much for spirits 
( which had been long in a state of depression, and 
luxiltli^ which was much decayed. When the King 
I and his attendants, after half an hour's absen(*o, 
returned to tlie spot whero they had left the ve- 
teran, they found him dead, and already cold, iii 
the attitude of one who has fallen easily asleep. 
The King was dreadfully shocked ; and it was with 
a low and faltering voice that lie directed the body, 
in due time, to be honourably buried in the Chapel 
of the Tower.* Ho was then silent, until ho at- 
j tiiincd the steps in front of the arsenal, where the 
party in attendance upon his person began to 
assemble at his approach, along with some other 
persons of respectable appearance, whom curiosity 
had attracted. 

“ This is droodfiil,” said the King. “ We must 
I Hud some means of relieving the distresses, and 
I rewarding tlio fidelity of our suffering followers, or 
, posterity will cry fie upon our memory.” 

; ** Your Majesty has had often such plans agitated 

I in your Council,*’ said Buckingham. 

I “ George,” said the King. ** I can safely 
j say it is not my fault. 1 have tliought of it for 
! years.” 

j “It e^innot be too well considered,” said Bucking- 
I Jiam ; “ besides, e\'cry year makes the task of relief 
! easier.” 

I ^ “ True,” said the Duke of Ormond, “ by dimi- 
I nishing the number of sufferers. Here is poor old 
; Coleby will no longer be a burden to the Crown.” 

« You aM too severe, my Lord of Ormond,” 
fioid the King, “and should respect tlic feelings 
you trespass on. You cannot suppose tiiat we 
would have permitted this poor man to hold such 
a situation, had we known of the circumstance I” 

“ For God’s sake, tlicn, sire,” said the Duke of 
Ormond, "turn your eyes, which have just rested 

1 A Rtor}* of this nature Is euivent In (lie legcnrla of the Toircr. 
The affiwting eiroumstances are, 1 boUeTo, reoorded In one of 
(lie little manuals wliicti arc put into tlie liaiidt of visiters, but 
VO not to be fvmd in die later editions 
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on the corpse of one old friend, npon tlie distresses 
of otliers. Here is the valiant old Sir Geoffrey 
Peveril of the Peak, who fought tlirough the whole 
war, wherever blows wore g^iing, and was the last 
man, 1 believe, in England, who laid down his arms 

— Here Is bis son, of whom I have the highest 
accounts, as a gallant of spirit, accomplishment^ 
and courage Here is the unfortunate House of 
Derby — for pity’s sake, interfere in behalf of these 
victims, whom tlio folds of tliis hydra-plot have 
entangled, in order to crush tliem to deatii — re- 
buke the fiends that are seeking to devour their 
lives, and disappoint the harpies that are gaping for 
tlieir property. This very day seven-night the un- 
fortunate family, father and son, are to be brought 
upon trial for crimes of which they are as guiltless, 

1 boldly pronounce, as any who stand in tliis pre- 
sence. For G od’s sake, sire, let us hope tliat, should 
the prejudices of ilie people condemn them, as it 
has done othei's, yon will at last step between the 
hlood-hiinters and their prey.” 

The King looked, as ho really was, exceedingly i 
perplexed. 

Buckiiigliam, between whom and Ormond tlieiM 
existed a constant and almost mortal quarrel, in- 
terfered to effect a diversion in Charles’s favour. 

“ Your Majesty’s roy.al benevolence,” he said, 
“needs never want exercise, while tlie Duke of 
Oi’mond is near your person. He has liis sleeve 
cut in tlie old and ample fashion, that he may 
aiwa 3^8 liave store of ruined cavaliers stowed in it 
to pmdiice at demand, rare old raw-boned bo^ys, with 
Malmsey noses, bald heads, spindle slianks, and 
merciless histories of Edgehill and Naseby.” 

“ My sleeve is, 1 dare say, of an antique cut,” 
said Ormond, looking full at the Duke ; “ but T pin 
neither bravoes nor ruffians upon it, iny Lord of 
Buckingham, as 1 see fastened to coats of the new 
mode.” 

** That is a littio too sliarp for our presence, my 
lord,” said the King. 

“ Not if 1 make iny words good,” s:iid Ormontl. 

— My Lord of Buckingham, wfll you name the 
man yon spoke to as you left the boat 1” 

“ I spoke to no one,” said tlie Duke, hastily — 

“ nay, 1 mistake, T remember a fellow wliist^red in 
my ear, that one, who 1 thought liad left London, 
was still lingering in town. A person whom I hud 
businoBS wifii.” 

“ Was yon the messenger ?” said Ormond sing- 
ling out from tlie crowd who stood in the court- 
ya^, a tall dai'k-looking man, muflled in a lai'go 
clo^, wearing a broad shadowy black beaver hat, ; 
with a long sword of tlie Spanisli f^hion — the 
very Colonel, in short, whom Buckingham had 
despatched in quest of Cliri8tiaii,witli tlio intentioi? 
of detaining him in file country. 

When Buckingham’s eyes hud followed the diiw- 
tioii of Ormond’s finger, he could not help blushing 
so deeply as to attract the King’s attention.* 

“What new frolic is fiiis, George I" lie said, 

“ Gentlemen, bring that fellow foi*ward. to m\ 
life, a truculent-looking caitiff — Hark ye, fnond, 
who nr© yon 1 If an lionest man. Nature has for- 
got to label jt upon your countenance.— Does none 
hero know him f 

' ^v^if h pverv symptom of n Tmave complete. 

If Ilf be liuueht. tie's a devilidi clieat.*^' 
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•* He is well known to many, sire,” replied Or- 
mond ; and that he walks in this area witli his 
neck safe, and liis limbs unshackled, is an instance, 
amongst many, that wo live under the sway of the 
most merciful Piince of Europe.” 

‘^Oildsiisli 1 who is the man, niy«Lord Duke 1” 
j said the King. “Your Grace talks mysteries — 
Biickingliam blushes — and the rogue himself is 
! dumb.” 

I “ That honest gentleman, please your Majesty,” 

; replied the Duke of Onnoiid, “ whose modesty 
I makes him mute, though it cannot make him blush, 

! is the notorious Colonel Blood, as he calls himself, 

I whoso attempt to possess himself of your Majesty’s 
royal crown took place at no very distant date, in 
this very Tower of London.” 

“ That exploit is not gaaily forgotten,” said the 
King ; “ but that the fellow lives, sliewa your 
Grace’s clemency as well as mine.” 

* “1 cannot deny that 1 was in his hands, sire,” 
said Ormond, “ and had ccrtoinly been murdered 
by him, had he chosen to take my life on tlie spot, 
instead of destining me — I thank him for the 
honour — to be hanged at Tyburn. 1 had cer- 
tainly been aped, if he had thouglit me wortli knife 
or pistol, or any thing short of the cord. — Look 
at him, sire ! If the rascal dared, he would say 
at this moment, like Caliban in the play, * llo, 
ho, J would I had dune it ! ’ ” 

“Why, oddsfish 1” answered tho King, “he 
hath a villainous sneer, my lord, which seems to 
say as much ; but, my Lord Duke, wc have par- 
doned him, and so has your Grace.” 

“ It would ill have become me,” ssiid the Duke 
of Ormond, “ to have been severe in prosecuting 
an attempt on my poor life, when your Majesty 
was pleased to remit his more outrageous and in- 
solent attempt upon your royal crown. But I must 
conceive it as a }>iccc of supreme insolence on the 
part of tills bloodthirsty bully, by whomsoever he 
may be now backed, to appear in the Tower, which 
was tlie theatre of one of his villainies, or before 
me, who was well-nigh the victim of another.” 

“ It shall bo amended in future,” said tho King. 
— “ Hark ye, •^irrah Blood, if you again presume 
to tlirust yourself in tlie way you have done but 
now, 1 will have the hangman’s knife and your 
knavish ears made acquainted.” 

Blood bowed, and, witli a coolness of impudence 
whicli did his nerves groat honour, he said lie had 
only come to the Tower accidentally, to communi- 
cate with a particular friend on business of impor- 
tance. “ My Lord Duke of Buckingham,” he said, 
“ knew he had no other intentions.” 

“ Gtot you gone, you scoundrelly cut-ihroat,” said 
the Duke, as mmm impatient of Colonel Blood’s 
chum of acquaintanoe, as a town-rake of the low 
and blackgufliro companions of his midnight rambles, 
when tliey accost him in daylight amidst better 
company ; “ if you dare to quote my name again, 
I will have yon thrown into tlie Tliames.” 

Blood, tliua repulsed, turned round with tlie 
most insolent composure, and walked away down 
from the parade, all men looking at him, as at 
some strange and monstrous pi^gy, so much 
was he renowned for daring and desperate villainy. 
Some even followed him, to have a better survey 
of the notorious Colonel Blood, like the smaller 
tribe ef birds which keep fluttering round an owl 
when lie appears in the light of the sun. But as, 


ill the latter* case, these thoughtless flutterers aro 
careful to keep out of reach of the beak and claws 
of the bird of Minerva, so none of tliose who followed 
and gazed on Blood as somethiug ominous, cared 
to bandy looks with him, or to enduro and return 
the lowering and deadly glances which he shot 
from time to time on tliose who pressed nearest to 
him. lie stalked on in tills manner, like a daunted, 
yet sullen wolf, afraid to stop, yet unwilling to fly, 
until he reached the Traitor^ gate, and getting on 
board a sculler which waited for him, he disappeared 
from their eyes. ! 

Charles would fain have obliterated all rccoHsetiou j 
of his appearance, by the observation, “ It wero ; 
sliame tliat such a reprobate scoundrel should be 
the subject of discord between two noblemen of 
distinction and he recommended to tho Dukes 
of Buckingham and Ormond to join hands, and 
forget a misunderstanding which rose on so un- 
worthy a subject. 

Buckingham answered carelessly, “That tho Diiko 
of Ormond’s honuiirod white bail’s were a sufficient 
a})ology for his making the first overtures to a re- | 
conciliation,” and he hold out his hand accordingly. | 
But Ormolu] only bowed in return, and said, “ Tho | 
King had no cause to expect that the Court would , 
be disturbed by his personal resentments, siiico 
time would not yield liini back twenty yearo, nor 
the grave restore his gallant son Ossory. As to 
the ruffian who had intruded himself there, he was ; 
obliged to him, since, by sliewiug that his Majesty’s ' 
clemency extended even to the very worot of crimi- ' 
nals, he strengthened his hopes of obtaining tho 
King’s favour for such of his innocent friends as 
were now in prison, and in danger, from tho odious 
cliargcs brought against thorn on the score of the 
Popish Plot.” 

The King made no other answer to this insi- 
nuation than by directing that the company should 
embark fur their return to Whitehall; and tlius 
took leave of the officers of tho Tower who were in 
attendance, with one of those well-turned compli- 
ments to tlieir discharge of duty, which no man knew 
better how to express ; and issued at tho same timo 
strict and anxious orders for protection atiddefcueo 
of the important fortress confided to them, and all 
wliicli it contained. 

Before he parted with Ormond on their arrival 
at Whitehall, lie turned round to him, as one who 
has made up liis resolution, and said, “ Be satisfied, 
my lord Duke — our friends* case riiall he looked 
to.” 

In the same evoning tho Attorney-General, and 
North, Lord Chief- Justice of the Common Pleas, 
had orders with all secrecy, to meet his Majesty 
that evening on especial matters of state, at the 
apartments of Cliiffincli, the centre of all affairs, 
whether of gallantry or business. 


CHAPTER XLL 

Yet, CoRili, tliou diiiU frem oblivlen pant 
Krect thyself, thou monumental braif, 

Jfigh AS the serpent of thy metal made, 
yf]A\Q luitioni stand secure beneath thy shade. 

Abtalom atid AekUo/AeL 

Tub morning which Charles had spent in visiting 
tlio Tow'cr, had been very differently enipieyed by 
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I llioiifo unhappy individuals, whom their bad fate, 

; and the singular temper of tlie times, liad made 
i the innocent tenants of that state prison, and who 
liad received official notice that they were to stand 
tlieir trial in tlie Court of Queen’s bench at West- 
minster, on the seventh succeeding day. The stout 
old Cavalier at first only railed* at the oflicer for 
spoiling his breakfast with the news, but evinced 
great feeling when h^ was told that Julian was to 
bo put under the same iiidictniciit. 

Wo intend to dwell only very generally on the 
nature of their trial, which coiTosponded, in tlie 
outlilfe, with almost all those which took place 
during the prevalence of the Popish Plot. That 
I is, one or two infamous and perjured evidences, 
wiiose profession of common informers had become 
frightfully lucrative, made oath to the prisoners’ 
having expx'cssed themselves interested in the great 
i confederacy of the Catholics. A number of odicrs 
brought forward facts or suspicions, aficctiiig the 
cliaracter of the parties as honest Protestants and 
good subjects ; and betwixt the direct and presump- 
tive evidence, enough was usually extracted for jus- 
tifying, to a coiTupted court and* perjured jury, the 
! fatal verdict of Guilty. 

; The fury of the people liad, however, now begun 
I to pass a\yay, exhausted even by its own violence, 
j Tlie English nation differ from all others, indeed 
^ even from those of the sister kingdoms, in being ! 
I very easily sated with puiiislnneut, even when they 
I suppose it most merited. Other nations ai*e like 
! the tamed tiger, which, when once its native appe- 
I tite for slaughter is indulged in one instance, rushes 
; ou in promiscuous ravages. Put the English pub- 
, lie have always rather resembled what is told of 
; the sleuth-dog, which, eager, tierce, and clamorous 
i in pursuit of his prey, desists from it so soon as 
j blood is sprinkled upon his path, 
j Men’s minds were now begiiiiiiiig to cool — the 
; character of the witnesses was more closely sifted 
— their testimonies <lid not in all cases tally — and 
a wholesome suspicion began to be c:ntertaiiicd of 
men, who would never say they had made a fuH dis- 
covery of all tlicy knew, but avowedly reserved 
; some points of evidence to bear on future trials. 

1 The King also, who had lain passive during the 
first buret of popular fury, was now beginning to 
l>estir himself, which produced a marked effect on 
the conduct of tlio Crovrn Counsel, and even tlie 
Judgre. Sir George Wakemau had been acquitted j 
in spit# of Oates’s direct testimony; and public 
attention was strungly excited concerning the event 
j of the next trial; which chanced to he tliat of the 
j Peverils, father and sou, witli whom, I know not i 
! from what concatenation, little Hudson the dwarf j 
was placed pt the bar of the Court of King's Bench. 

It was a piteous sight to behold a father and son, 
who had been so long separated, meet under cir- 
cumstances so melancholy ; and many tears were 
shod, when the majestic dd man— —for such he was, 
tliougli now broken witli years— folded his son to 
his bosom, witli a mixture of joy, affection, and a 
bitter anticipation of Hie event of the impending 
trial. There was a feeling in tlie Court tliat for a 
moment overcame every prejudice and party feel- 
ing. Many spectators shed tears; and there was 
even a low moaning, as of those who weep aloud. 

Such as felt flicinselves sufficiently at ease to re- 
mark tlie conduct of poor little Geoffrey Hudson, 
who was scarcely observed amid the preponderating 


intei*est created by liis companions in misfortune, 
(^uld not but notice a strong degree of mortifica- 
tion on tlie part of that diminutive gentleman. He 
had soothed his great mind by the thoughts of play- i 
ingthe character which lie was called on to sustain, , 
in a manner which should bo long remembered in i 
tliat place ; and on his entrance, had saluted the 
numerous^ spectators, as well as the Cqiurt, with a 1 
cavalier air, which he meant should express grace, j 
high-breeding, perfect coolness, with a noble dis- i 
regard to the issue of tlieir preceedings. But his J 
little person was so obscured and jostled aside, on > 
the meeting of the father and son, who had been i 
brought in diffei'eiit boats from the Tower, and j 
placed at the bar at the spine moment, tliat his dis- 
tress and his dignity w'oro alike tlirown into tlie i 
background, and attracted neither sympatliy nor 
admiration. I 

The dwarfs wisest way to attract attention, would > 
have been to remain quiet, when so remarkable an j 
exterior would certainly have received in its turn . 
the share of public notice which he so eagerly 
coveted. But when did personal vanity listen to 
tile suggestions of prudence ? — Our impatient friend 
scrambled, with some difficulty, on the top of the 
bench intended for bis seat ; and tlicrc, “ paining 
himself to stand a-tiptoc,” like Chaucer’s gallant 
I Sir Chaunticlore, he challenged the notice of the 
audience as he stood bowing and claiming acquain- 
tance of his namesake Sir Geoftrey the larger, with 
whoso shoulders, notwithstanding his elevated situa- 
tion, he was scai'culy yet upon a level. 

The taller Knight, whose mind was occupied in a 
very ditl'crent manner, took no notice of these ad- 
vances upon the dwai*f s part, but sat down with the 
deteianination rather to die on the spot than evince 
any symptoms of weakness before Roundheads and i 
Pi^byterians ; under which obnoxious epithets, I 
I being too old-faahioncd to find out paiiy desigiia- , 

I tions of newer date, he comprehended all persons 
i concerned in his present treuble. . 

j ^ By Sir Geoffrey the largcr’s change of positimi, 
j his fju*e was thus brought on a lo-t;! with Unit of Sir i 
i Geofirey the less, who liad an o]iportuuity of pulling 
him by the cloak. Ho of Martiiidalc Castle, rather 
mechanically than consciously, turned his head to- 
wards the large wa’inkled visage, which, strugglkig . 
between an assumed air of easy importance, and • 
all anxious desire to be noticed, was grimacing 
within a yard of him. But neither the singular j 
! physio^iouiy, the nods and smiles of greeting and 
recognition into which it was wreathed, nor tlio j 
j strange littlo form by which it was supported, had 
! at Uiat moment the power of exciting any rccol- | 
lections in the old Knight’s mind; and Iiaiiiig | 
stared for a iiioincut at the )>ooi' little man, his ; 
bulky namesake turned away his head without far- ' 
tiler notice. * j 

Julian Peveril, the dwarf’s more recent acquain- 
tance, had, even amid his own anxious fcelingn, 
room for sympathy with those of his little fellow- 
sufferer. As soon as lio discovered that he was at 
the *same terrible bar with hiiiisclf, although he 
could not conceivo how their causes came to be 
conjoined, he acknowledged him by a hearty ^lakc 
of the hand, which Uio old man returned wiUi 
affected dignity and real gratitude. “ WorUiy 
yonth,”lie said, « thy presence is I'estorative, like 
Uio nepenthe of llouicr, even in this synoop^ of 
our mutual fate. I am concerned to aeo that youi 
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&thcr hntli not the same alacrity of soul as tliat of ; that tiiuniiug, had put the Jad|i:c to a sore dilemtha, 
cnrs, ^'iiich are lodged within smaller compass ; I fmr, however indifiei’cnt to actual cousibtency, he 
end that he hatli forgotten an ancient comrade and | was most anxious to save appearances. He couM 
fellow-soldier^ who now stands beside him to p'v- j not hut recollect how violent he had been on fonner 
h'rm, perhaps^ Uicir last campaign.** j* occasions in favour of these prosecutions ; and being 

Julian briclly replied, that his father ha<l much • sensible at tlic same time that tlio ci'edit of tJie wit- 
to occupy him. But the little maA — who, to do | nesses, though shaken in ttio opinion of the moiv 
him justiciK, cared no more (in his own phr.'ii^o) for ' judicious, was, aiiKuigst the bulk of the people out 
imminent danger or death, than lie did lor the | of doors, a*4 strong as ever, lie had a difficult part 
puncture of a ilea’s proboscis — did nut so easily { to play. His conduct, therefore, diudng tiie wliolc 
renounce the secret ol^ject of his ambition, which | trial, resembled the appearance of a vessel about 
w:^ to acquire the notice of tlic large and lofty Sir i to go upon another tack, when her sails are shiver- 
Qeoifrey Fcveril, who, being at least three inches I ing in tiie wind, ere tliey have yet caught tlic iin- 
tiillcr than liis son, was in so far possessed (jf that j pulse which is to send her forth in a new direction, 
superior excellence, whiqji the poor dwarf, in his j lii a word, he was so uncertain which side it wa:i 
seci'et soul, valued l^efore all other distinctions, : his interest to favour, that lie might be said on 
aliliough, in his coivcrsaiioii, he was constantly that occasion to have come nearer a state of total . 
depreciating it. tluod comrade and namesake,*’ j impartiality than ho w'as ever capable of attaining, ■ 
he proceeded, stretcliing out his hand, so as again I whether before or afterwards. This was shewn by ! 
to reaeli the elder Pcveril’s cloak, ** 1 forgive your | his bullying now the accused, and now the witnesses, 
W'ant of reminiscence, seeing it is long since I saw I like a mastiff too much irritated to lie still without 
jou at Naseby, fighting as if you had ps many arms | baying, but iineertairi whom he shall first bite. 

, 8 the fabled Briareus.*'* " ; Tlie indictment was then read ; and Sir Geoffrey 

The Knight of Martiiidaie, wliu had again uirued ' f’everi) heard, with some composure, the firat part 
his head towards the little man, and had listened, | of it, which stated him to have placed his sou in 
as if endeavouring to make something out of Jiis ! the liouseliold of tlie Countess of Derby, a recusant | 
disconi'se, here interrupted him with a peevish j Papist, for the purpose ot aiding the horrible and 1 
“Pshaw!’* j bhiod-thirsty Popish Plot — with having had zirin^ 

** Psliaw 1” repeated Sir Geoffrey the less ; “ Pskatr and amiimni lion concealed in liis house — and with 
is an expression of slight esteem, — nay, of con- i receiving a blank commission from the hol'd Staf- : 
tempt,— in all languages ; and were t!jis a befitting ; ford, who Jiad suflei'ed death on acctmiit of the Plot, j 

place ’* ■ But when the charge went on ti> state that lie hail i 

but the Judges had now taken their places, tlio | corniiiuiiieated for tho same purp«>so with Geofire;. ; 
jriers called silence, and the stern voice of the Lord ! Iludhon, sometimes called Sir Geoffrey Hudson, j 
Chief Justico (tho notorious Seroggs) demanded now, or formerly, in the domestic service of the | 
what the officers meant by pcrniittitig the accused ' C^uceii Dowager, ho looked at his companion as ii i 
to couimufiicate together in open court. • he suddenly recalled him to rciiiuiubrance, and \ 

It may here be observed, that this cedebratod broke out impatiently, “These lies arc too gros.'i ' 
personage was, upon the present occasion, at a j to require a inorneut’s consideration. J might Jiavu | 
great loss how to proceed. A cairn, dignified, judi- i had enough of intercoui’se, though in nutiiing but j 
cial dcniearioiir, was at no time die cliaracteriotic I what was loyal and innocent, with my noble kin.s- 1 
of his official conduct. He always ranted and ! man, the late Lord Stafford — i will call liiiii so in 


roared eitlier oq the ono aide or tlie other ; and of 
late, he had been much unsettled which side to talkC, 
iKiing totally incapable of any thing resembling im- 
partiality. At the first trials for the Plot, when tiio 
w*holo stream of populai'ity ran against the accused, 

> no one had liecti so loud as Scruggs; — to attempt 
; to impeach tlie character of Oates or Bcdlowe, or 
I any otlier leading witnesses, ho treated as a crime 
I more heinoas tiian it would have been to blaspheme | 
die Gospel on which they had been sworn — it was I 
I a stifling of the Plot, or discrediting of the King’s j 
[ Aitnesses — a crime not ^eatly, if at all, short of | 
j 'ildi treason against the King Iiimsclf. 

: But, of late, a ne.w light had begun to gliiumer 
. i]>on Uie understanding of this interpreter of the 
\ )aWB. Sagacious in tlio signs of tlio times, he began 
' ho see that the tide was turning ; and that Court 
favour at least, and probably popular opinion also, 
were likely, in a short time, to declare against the 
Aitnesses, and in favour of die accused. 

The ofuniou which Scrog^ had hitherto erter- 
tained of tlie high respect id which Shaftesbury, 
d.e patron of the Plo^ was held by Charles, liad 
rioen definitively sliaken bv a whisper from his 
brother North to the following effect : ^ liis Lord- 
hip has no more interest at Court than yAir foot- 
.iian.” 

This notice, from a sure hand, and received but 


iipitc of his iniisfortiinos — and with my wife’s rein- ■ 
tion, tho Uoiiourable Countess of Derby. But whai , 
likelihood can there iic that I should have coi- j 
leagued with a decrepit buffoon, with whom 1 never • 
had an instant’s coinniuniuatiou, save once at au i 
Easter feast, when 1 whistled a hunipipe, as ho 
danced on a trencher, to amuse tlie company f’ 

The rage of the poor dwarf brought tears in h’-s 
eyes, wliile, witli an affected laugh, ho s4^, tlu;t 
instead of tlio^e juvenile and festive passages, Sir 
Geoffrey I’evcril might have remembered his charg- 
ing along with Jiim at Wiggan-Lane. 

“ On my word,” said Sir Geoffrey, after a mo- 
ment’s recollection, “ 1 will do you justice, Master 
Hudson — I believe you were there — 1 think 1 
heard \ oil did good service. But you will allow yon 
might have been near one without his seeing you.” 

A sort of titter ran thieu^ tlie Court at die sim- 
plicity of tlie larger fnr Geoffrey’s testimony, which 
the dwarf endeavoured to control, by stamting on 
his tiptoes, and looking fiercely around, as if to ad- 
monish the laughers that they indulged their mirth 
at their own peril. But perceiving that this only 
excited farther soom, ho oomposed bimself into a 
semblance of careless contempt^ observing, with a 
smile, that no ono feared the glance of a chained 
lion ; a n^nificent simile, whm rather increoseil 
tliau diiniuishcd the mirth of those who heard it. 
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I Against Julian Pevetil thero failed not to l»e breakfast in the saioe room with her ladyship; an;l 
; charged tile aggravated fact, that he had been afterwards told lilui, that, knowing he wastmkted 
bearer of letters between the Countess of Derby by tlio Fathei's of tlie Society, she was determined 
and other Papists and priests, engaged in tlie uni- that bo should have a share of her secrets also; and 
vcrsal treasonable conspiracy of tlie Catholics ; and therewithal, that she drew fi'oin her bosom a broad I 
; the atl^k of tlie house at Moultrassic-HaJl, — with sharp-pointed knife, such as butchers Idll sheep . 

his skirmish witli Cbiftiach, and his assault, as it with, and demanded of him what he thought of it ' 
I was termed, on the person of John Jenkins, servant fur the parjme ; and whoa he, the witness, said for ! 

■ to the Duke of Buckingham, were all narrated at what purpose, she rapt him on tlie fiugei'S with her | 

length, as so many open and overt acts of treason- fan, called liim a dull fellow, and said it was designed | 
able import. To this charge Pcveril contented to kill the King witli.” i 

i biniseif with plf adin^ — Not Guilty. Here Sir Geoffrey Pcverl! could no longer refirain ; 

His little companion was not satisfied with su his indignation and surprise. ^ Mercy of Heaven | 
{ simpJo a plea; for when ho. heard it read, as a part he said, "did ever one hear of ladles of quality | 

I of tlie charge applying to him, tliat he had received carrying butchering knives about them, and telling ; 

I from an agent of the Plot a blank coiniiiisBion as eveiy scurvy coni] >aniun she meant to kill tlie King I 

■ Colonel of a regiment of grenadiers, he replied, in with them i — Gentlemen of the Jury, do but think j 
; Vi ruth and acorn, that if Goliath of Gath had come if this is reasonable — though, if the villain could j 

to him with sucJi a proposal, and proffered him the prove by any honest evidence, that my Lady of | 
command of the whole sons of Auak in a body, he \ Derby ever let such a scum as himeelf come to i 
should never have had occasion or opportunity to j sjtrech of her, f would believe all ha can say.” 

S repeat the temptation to another. " I would have j " Sir GeoHrey,” sjiid tlio Judge, "rest you quiet 
blaiii him,” said the little man of hivaliy, "evtoi : — Vt>u must not fiy out — passion helps you not 
where he stood.” here — tlio Doctor must be suffered to proceed.” 

The cliarge was stated anew by tlie Counsel fur I Doctor Ontes went on to state, how the lady com- 
! the Crow'U ; and forth camo the notorious Doctor ; plained t>f the wrongs the House of Derby had sus- ; 
j Oates,rustling in the full silken canonicals of priest- . toined from the King, and tlie oppression of her i 
I hood, for it was at a time when he afi'ected no small j ndigirm, and boastod of die schemes of the Jesuits 
I dignity of exterior decoration and deportment. | and seminary priests ; and how they would be far j 

I This singular man, who, aideil by tlio obscure , tUerod by her noble kinsman of the Houst) of \ 

' intrigues of die Catholics themselves, aud the for- | Stanley, lie finally averred that both the Counters 
tnitms circumstance of Godfrey’s murder, had been I :uid the Fathers of the seminary abroad, founded 
n/ilo to cram down the public throat such a moss much upon tlie talents and courage of Sir Geoffrey 
of absurdity as his evidence amounts to, had no I'everil and his son — tlie latter of whom was a 
. other talent for imposture than au impudence which ‘ member of her family. Of Hudson, he only recol- . 
set conviction and shame alike at defiance. A man , luctcd of liaving heard ono of the Fathers say, tliac 
<if sense or reHcctioii, by trying to give his plot aUliuiigh but a dwarf in stature, he would prove a 
nil appcaranceof more probability, would most likely i giant in the cause of the Cluirch.” 

' have failed, as wise men often do in adih'essing the i When he had ended his evidence, there was a 
multitude, from not daidng to calculate upon the ! pause, until the Judge, as if tlio tlioiight had sud- , 
prodigious extent of tlicir credulity, especially whero ! denly occurred to him, demanded of Dr Oates. 

; tiic figmeiirs prebented to tlieiii involvo tlie feaifiil j wheUier he liad ever mentioned (lie names of tli<' 

i and the terrible. I (kiuniCbS of Derby in any of the previous informa- . 

i Oates was by nature choleric ; and the ci*cdit he tions which ho had lodged befoi-e the Privy Council, . 
liud acquired nia<lo him insolent and conceited. ' aud eLsowherc, upon this atlair. 

Even his exterior was portentous. A ficcce of Oates seemed ratlior suiqinsed at the question, , 
white periwig shewed a most uucoutli visage, of and coloured with anger, as he answered, in his ' 
grc.at length, having the nioutli, as the organ by . peculiar mode of pronunciation, " Wlioy, no, nmy 
use of which he was to rise to eminence, placed in ■ Jaarci.” 

the very centre of tlie countenance, and exhibiting ; And pray, Doctor,” said tlie Judge, " how came 
to the astonished spectator as much chin below as ] so great a revealcr of mysteries as you have lately . 

there was nose and brow above the aperture. His ' proved, to have suffered so material a circumstance ; 

pronunciatioii, too, was after a conceited fashion ' as the accession of tins powcrftd family to the Plot ; 

of his own, in which he accented the vowels in a to have remained undiscovered I” ! 

manner altogether peculiar to himself; " Maay laard,” said Oates, with much effrontery, 

This notorious personage, such as we have do- " aye do not come here to have my eviderico qiies* j 
scribed him, stood forth' on tlio present trial, and tioned as touching the Float.’' „ | 

delivered his astonialiing testimony concerning tlio " I ilo not question your evidence. Doctor,” said i 
existence of a (kitholio Plot for the sabversion of Scroggs, for tlie time was not arrived that he dared I 
the govemmeut and murder of the King, in tlie treat him roughly ; " nor do I doubt the existence 
aariio Mend outUue m which it may be found in of the Float, since it is your pleasure to swear to 
every English history* But os the Doctor always it. I would only have you, for your own sake, and 
had in reserve some meeial piece of evidence af- the satisfaction of all good Protestants, to exjilalii 
feeling those imme^otuy on trial, he was pleased, why you liave kept back such a weighty pomt of 
on the present oeeasicot, deeply to inculpate intormatiou from the King and country.” 

Countess of Derby. “He haaseen,” as he said, “Maay Jaard,” siid Oates, "I 'will tell you a 
" Uiat hokioarabte lady when he was at the Jesuits’ pretty faUe.” 

College at Saint Omar’s, She had sent for him " 1 hope,” answered the Jndge, “it may be tiie 
to an inn, or oictiry#, as it was there termed die first and last which you ahall tell in this place.” 
sign of the Golden I^mb ; and bad ordered him to " Maay lonnl,” continued Oates, “ tWbre was ones 




a fiiux, wlio having to carry a goose over a frazen 
liver, and being afraid the aice would not bear him 
and his booty, did caarry aaver a stoane, iny board, 
ill tho first instanco, to prove the streiigUi of the 
aice.” 

" So your former evidence was but the stone, and 
now, for tho first time, you have brought ns thi* 
goose 1” said Sir William Scroggs ; “ to teli us this. 
Doctor, is to make geese of tlu; Court and Jury.” 

‘‘ I dosoiro your laardship’s honest eniii^ructuMi,” j 
said Oates, who saw the ciiiTcnt changing against | 
him, but was determined to pay the score with 
efri*onter}'. All men knaw at wliat coast and 
praice I have given my evi«leiice, whieh has been 
always, under Gaad, the means of awakening this 
poor naation to tho dangerous state in which it 
staunds. Many here knaw that 1 have been obliged 
to faartify my ladgiiig at Wiiitchall against the 
bloody Papists. It was not to be thought that 1 
should have brought all the story out at aatiee. I 
think your wisduiu would have advised me other- 
ivise.” * 

“Nay, Doctor,” said the Judge, “it is not for 
me to direct, you in this affair ; and it is for tin* 
Jury to believe you or not ; and as for invself, I sit 
here to do justice to both — the Jury have heard 
yonr answer to xny question.” 

Doctor Oates retired from the witness-box red- 
dening like a turkey-cock, as one totally uiuisihI to 
have such accounts questioned as ho chose to lay 
before the courts of justice ; and there wa'<, per- , 
hajis, for the first time, amongst the counsel and j 
solicitors, as well as tho templars and students of 
law there present, a murmur, distinct and audible, 
unfavourable to the character of tho great lather of 
the Popish Plot. 

Everett and Dungerfidd, with whom the read(?r 
Is already acquainted, W'erc tlicii called in siiccf's«>.ion | 
to sustain the accusation. They were subordinate j 
informers — a sort of nnder-sjmr-leathevs, as the ' 
cant term went — who followed the path of Oates, 
with all deference to his superior genius and inven- 
tion, and made their own fictions cliinie in and 
harmonize with his, as well as their talents could 
devise. But as their evidence had at no time n*- 
ceived tlie full credence into which the impudence 
of Oates had cajoled tho public, so they now began 
to fall into discredit rather more hastily than thoir 
prototype, as the sujicraddcd turrets of an ill-con- 
structed building arc naturally the first to give 
w’ay. 

it was in vain that Kverett, witli llio precision of 
a hypocrite, and Dangerfield, with the audacity of 
a bully, narrated, with added circumstances of sus- 
picion and criminality, their meeting with Julian 
Peverjl in Liverpool, and again at Martindalc Coh- 
tle. It was in vain they described the arms and 
accoutrements which tlicy pretended to have dis- 
covered in old Sir Geofti'ey’s possession ; and that 
tliey gave a most dreadful account of the escape of 
i the younger .Peveril from Moultrassic-Hall, by 
means of an armed force. 

The Jury listened coldly, and it was visiide that 
they were but little moved by the accusation ; espe- 

1 It wMon such forma that Dj* Oates it as pleased to claim 
the oalniordinary privilege of dealing out tho infoniiatlon which 
hti chniiQ to communicate to a court of Justice. Tlio only scnie 
In whidi )i{| story of the foi, stuiie, and goose, could lie appli- 
cable, is by suppohing, that he was determined to ascertain the 
rsteiit of Ills couutr>uien*s credulity before siipj>lyifig it with a 
L nill meat. 


daily as the Judge, always professing his belief in 
the Plot, and his zeal for the Protestant religion, 
was ever and anon reminding them tliat presump- 
tions were no proofs -—that hearsay was no evidence 
— that tlio.se wlio piade a trade of discovery were | 
likely to aid their researches by invention — and i 
that without doubting the guilt of tho unfortunate | 
persons at the bar, bo would gbadly hear some evi- | 
dcncc brought against thcmsif a diffci'ent nature. 

“ Here wo ara told of a riot, and an escape achieved 
by the younger Povcril, at tho house of a gntre and 
worthy magistrate, known, 1 think, to most of ns. 
Why, Master Attorney, bring ye not Master Bridge- 
north himself to prove (he fact, or all his household, I 
if it be necessary 1 — A rising in arms is an affair 
over public to be left on the hearsay tale of tlicso 
two men — though Heaven forbid tliat 1 should 
suppose they speak one word more than they be- 
lieve ! They arc the witiies.scs for the King and, 
what isctpially dear to us, the l*rutestaiit religion — 
and wltiiessiis against a most foi^ an<l hcallieiiisli 
Plot. On the other Imnd, here is a woi'shipful old 
knight, for such I must suppose him to he, since ho 
hab bled often in battle for tlic King, — such, T must 
say, 1 su]>posc him to be, until he is proved otlicr- 
wise. And here is his son, a hopeful young gentlc- 
iiiaii — we must see that they have right, Master 
Attorney.” 

“ Unquestionably, my lord,” answered the Attor- 
ney. “ God forbid else ! But we will make out 
tJicHc matters ngniust these uiihap]>y gentlemen in I 
a iiiaiiuer more close, if your lordship will permit I 
us to bring in our evidence.” I 

‘•Go on, Master Attorney,” said tho Judge, 
throwing liinisclf bauk in his seat. “ Heaven forbid 
I hinder proving the King’s accusation ! I only 
say, what you know as well as I, that ri« non appa- 
rentibua et non existentibuB eadem eft ratio'* 

“ \Vc shall then call Master Bridgcnorth,as your 
lordship advises, who 1 think is in waituig.” 

“ No I” answered a voice from the crowd, np])a- 
rently that of a female ; “ lie is too wiso and too 
honoitt t»» be hci’O.” 

Thu voice w;is distinct as that of Lady PairfaN, 
w'bcii she e.Kpre.ssed ]ier.so1f to a similar ofl'cct on 
the trial of Ctiarics the First ; but the rc.s(\arches 
which were made on the present occasion to dis- 
cover liic speaker were unsuccessful. 

After the slight confusion occasioned by tliis cir- 
ciimskince was abated, the Attorney, who liad been 
bilking aside with the conductors of ilic prosecution, 
s.'iid, “ Whoever favoured us with that information, 
iny lord, had good reason for what tliey said. Mas- 
ter Bridgenurth has become, 1 am told, suddenly 
invisible since this morning.” 

“ Look you there now, Master Attorney,” said 
the J iidge — “ This comes wf not keeping the crown 
witiiessf^s together and in readiness — 1 am sure 1 
cannot help the consequences.” 

“ Nor I either, my lord,” said the Attorney, pet- 
tislily. “ I could have proved by tins worshipful 
gentleman, Master Justice Bridgenortli, the ancient 
friendship betwixt this party. Sir Geoffrey Poveril, 
and the Counte&s of Derby, of whose doings and 
inhuitions Doctor Oates lias given such a deliberate 
evidence. 1 could have proved his having shel- 
tered her in his Castle against a process of law, and 
I'escued her, by force of arms, from this very J ustice 
I Jiridgenorth, not without actual violence. More- 
I over, 1 could have proved against young Peveril 
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tho whole affray charged ui>oa him by thu samo 
worshipful evidence.” 

Hero tho Judge stuck his thumbs into his girdle, 
which was a favour! to attitude 6f his on such occa- 
sions, and exclaimed, " Psliawyiusliaw, Master At- 
torney ! — Tell me not that yo^eould have proved 
this, and you eould have proved tliat, or that, or 
this — Prove what you will, but let it be through 
the mouths of your evidence. Men are not to be 
licked out of their lives by tlio rough side of a law- 
yer’s tongue,” 

Nor is a foul Plot to be suiothorcd,” said the 
Attorney, ” for all tho haste your Lordship is in. 
I cannot call Master Chifiinch neither, as he is em- 
ployed on tho King’s . especial affairs, as I am this 
instant certiorated from the Court at Wliiteliall.” 

Produce tlic papers, then, Master Attorney, of 
' which this young man U f-aid to be tho bearer,” 

■ Kiiid the Judge. 

“ They are before the Privy Council, my Lord.” 

“ Then why ^ yod found on tliem here 1” said 
! the Judge — ‘‘This is something like trifling w'itli 
: the Court.” 

Since your Lordship given it that name,” 5iaid 
I Uie Attorney, sitting down in a huff, **yoti may 
j manage tho cause as you will.” 

] ‘-If yon do not bring nioi*e evid'nee, 1 pray you 
I to charge the Jury,” .said tlie Jiidg<*. 

I ** I '‘shall not take the trouble to do so,” s;iid the 
‘ Crown Counsel. “ 1 see ]>]aiiily how the matter is 
' ti» go,” 

; *‘Nay, but be better advised”* said Seroggs. 

Consider, your case is but half proved respecting 
tho tw'o Pevcrils, and doth not pinch on the little 
mail at all, siiviiig that Doctor Oates said that he 
was in a certain case to prove a giant, which seems 
no very prohablo Popish miracle.” 

This sally occasioned a laugh in the Court, 
which the Attonicy-Geiieral seemed to take in 
gre4at dudgeon. 

“ Master Attorney,” said Oates, who always in- 

■ terfered in the nianagcincnt of these lawsuits, tliis 
, is a plain and absolute giving away of tlie eauso — 

1 must needs say it, a more stoifiing of the Phuit.” 

Then tlie devil who bred it may blow wind 
1 into it again, if he lists,” answered tho Attornoy- 
I General ; and, flinging down his brief, he left the 
; Court, as in a huff with all who were conccnicd in 
! the affair. 

The Judge having obtained silence, — for a inur- 
inur arose in the Court when the Counsel for tlie 
prosecution threw up his brief, — began to charge 
the Jury, balancing, as ho had done tliroughout 
tho whole day, the differeut opinions by which he 
seemed alternately swayed. He protested on his 
salvation that he had no more doubt of the exis- 
tence of the horrid and damnable conspiracy called 
tho Popisli Plot, than he had of the treachery of 
Jiid^ Iscariot ; and tliat ho considered Oates ns 
the instrument under Providence of preserving the 
nation from all the miseries.of his Majesty’s assas- 
sination, and of a second Saint Bartholomew, acted 
in the streets of London. But then he stated it 
was the candid construction of tho law of England, 
that the worse tlie crime, the more strong should 
be the evidence. Here was the case of accessories 
tried, whilst their principal — for such ho should 
call the Countess of Derby — was unoonvicted and 
at largo ; and for Doctor Oates, he had but spoke 
uf iiiatters whicli personally applied to timt noble 


lady, wlioiv words, if sho used such in passion, 
touching aid which she expected in some treason- 
able matters from these Peverils, and from her 
kinsmen, or her sou’s kinsmen, of the House of 
Stanley, may havo boon but a burst of female re- 
sentment— Ju/eis AmanjUUis ira, as the poet 
hatli it. Who knoweth but Doctor Oates did mis- 
take — lie being a gentleman of a comely counte* 
nance and easy demeiuionr — this same rap with 
Uie fan as a chastiscinciit for lack of courage in 
tlio Catholic cause, when, peradventure, it was 
otherwise meant, as Popish ladies will put, ic is 
said, such neophytes and youthful candidates for 
orders, to many severe trials. “ I speak tliese ; 
things jocularly,” said the Judge, “ having no wish I 
to stain the ropntation either of tlie Honourable j 
Countess or tho lievcreiid Doctor; only I think | 
tho bearing between them may have related to { 
something short of high treason. As for what tlie I 
Attorney-General liath set forth of rescues and | 
force, and I wot not what, sure 1 am, that in .*i ^ 
civil country, when such things happen, such things , 
may be proved ; and that you aud 1, gentlemen, ! 
are not to take them for granted gi'atuitously. | 
'rouchiiig this other prisoner, this Gaiji'idas mini- | 
mvF, ho must needs say,” ho continued, ho could • 
not discover even a shadow of suspicion against ' 
him. Was it to be thought so abortive a creature ! 
would thrust himself into depths of policy, far less 
into stratagems of war 1 They had but to look at . 
him to conclude the conti'ary — the creature was, j 
from his age, fitter for the grave than, a conspiracy , 
— and hy his si7.e and appearance, fur the inside of i 
a rarco-sliow, than the mysteries of a plot.” 

The dwarf here broke in upon the Judge by force ; 
of screaming, to assure him that he had been, sim- j 
[lie as be sat tliere, engaged in seven plots in Croin- ! 
well's time ; and, as he proudly added, with somo oi j 
tho tallest men of England. Tho matchless look i 
and air with which Sir Geoffrey made tins vaunt, | 
set all a-laughiiig, and incroa/^d the ridiciilo with | 
which tlie whole ti'ial began to be received ; so that j 
it was amidst sliaking sides and watery eyes that | 
a general verdict of Not Guilty w’as pronounced, i 
and the prisoners dismissed from tho bar. 

But a warmer sentiment awakened among those j 
who saw the father and son throw themselves into . 
each other’s arms, and, after a hearty cmbriice, . 
extend their bands to tlieir poor little coinpaiiioii | 
ill peril, who, like a dog, when present at a similar 
scene, had at last succeeded, by stretching Iiiniaelf i 
up to them and wliiinpering at the same time, to j 
secure to himself a portion of their sympathy and | 
gratulatioii. 

Such was the singular termination of this trial. 
Charles himself was desirous lo have taken consi- 
derable credit with the Duke of Ormond for the 
evasion of tlie law, which luid been thus effected 
by his private connivance ; and^ was both siu'prised 
and mortified at tlic coldness with which his Grace 
replied, that he was rejoiced at tlie poor gentle- ■ 
men’s safety, but w’oiild rather have had the Knig j 
redeem them like a prince, by his royal prerogative | 
of mercy, than that his Judge should convey tlieni 
out of Uio power of the law, like a juggler with hie 
Clips ami l^lls. I 


I 

I Sri ^ WATERLEV XOVELS. 

I There go the Papwt cut-throatn, tai’.uvy ft.r 
CHAPTPR. ’^T Home !** Raid one fellow. 

* * • j ^‘Taiitivy to Whitehall, you mean !*’ paid anothei . , 

CTo inil ** bloodtfiirRty villains I” cried a woman : ! 

T could bea-rioriy of I’uom ! ' Shame, one of tij/eni Rhould be sufi'ered to live, ' 

rmV.V/. iw. after poor Sir Edmoiidshnry’a cruel miiiNler.*’ 

I I Out upon the mealy-mouthed jury, that turned ' 

• It douhtlcan occurred to many that weiv present | out the blooddmiudi on an innocent town !’* cried 
At the trial we have desicribed, that it was managed ‘ a fourth. 

. in a singular manner, and that the quamd, which In short, the tumult thickened, and the wi>rd 
had the appearance of having taken place lictweon began to i>ilss among the moi*e despemte, Lnmhn • 
the Court and the Crown Cr>uii>e), might proceed them, lads; lamhe them — a cant plunsij of Iho ■ 
from some private undoretaiiding betwixt them, the . time, derived from the fate of Dr Lambc, an astro- . 
object of vrhich was the miscarriage of the aecua:i- . logcr and quack, who was knocked on the head hy 
tion. Yet though sucli underhand dealing was j llie rabble in Charles tlio First's time, i 

much Buppected, the givatcr part of the audienec, j Julian begau to be much ahirined at these synip- * 
being W'ell educated and intelligent, had already . toms of violence, and regretted that they had not 
suspested the biibMe of the Popi'^li Plot, and weiv gone down to the city by water. It was now' too . 
glad to see that accusations, founded ou what had late to think of that mode of . retrt'ating, and ho ' 
already cost so much blood, could he evaded in therefore requested his lather in a whisper to w'alk 
any w’ay. But the crowd, who waited in the (knirt sfeadily forward towards Cliafiiigi^Cross, taking ri) 
of Bequests, and in the hall, and without doors, notice of the insults which might be cast upon them, 
view'ed in a very different light the cotnbiiiatioii, \ whilf the steadiness of their pace and appearanc*; 
as they interpreted it, between the Jutlge and the might j>rovent tlio rabble from reporting to actual ' 
Attorney-Gciioiwl, for the eseaj>e of the prisoners. vii •lencc*. The execution of this pnident rewliition 
Oates, whom less provocation than lie had tJiat was prevented after tlicy had piisscd the palace, by ; 
day received often induced to behave like one the hasty disposition of the elder Sir Geoffrey, and 
frantic with passion, tliiviv liiinsclf amongst the the no less clmlcrie temj^or of Gali’ridiis Miiiimn?, 
crowd, and repeated till he was lioarse, ^ Theay who liad a s«»iil which spurned aill t>dds, as well ot 
are stoifling tlie Plaat 1 ~ theay are stra-iugling mimbers as of size. 

the Phiat ! — My Laard Justice and Ma .aster Attar- ‘‘ Now a Tiinrr|iii take the knaves, with Ilnur hoi- 

ney ar^ in league to secure the Cftcape of lb- . lowing aii«l wlirio^ig,’® said th»* larger knight by j 

planters and Paapists 1” ‘ tins day, if I could but light on a w'capon, T would j 

I “ It is the device of the Papi'd whore of Port.-.- c-udgol rer'^snn and loyalty into some of their car- • 
, mouth,” said one. eas- 

Uf old Rowley himself,*’ s.ald auo;’ .-v, “ And I saiil the tlwarf, w'ho w.a.s toiling to 

‘‘ If he could be murdered by himself, why han*' k'^ep up with tiie longer Ktrides of his companions, 

{ those that would hinder it !” «’xclaimed a third. and lljcreft'vc spoke in a very phthisical tone,- — ; 

■ lie should be tried,” Rud u lourth, ‘'for con- I also will cudgel the plehciaii knaves heyor.'l ] 

. ppifing his own deatli, and h.*inged in /^rrorem.” measure — he I — hem 1” 

In tlie meanwhile. Sir Geoflroy, his son. and .Among the crowd w'ho thnnigod aronnd them, ' 
their little companion, left the hall, intending to impeded, and jlid all hut assault them, was a mis- j 
go to Lady^Pevei'irs lodgings, which had h«*en vc- ehicv<ius shoemaker’s ap])rentice, who, heaving this I 
moved to Fijet Street.^ She had been relieved from unlucky vaunt of tlie valorous dwarf, n»paid it hy 
considerable inconvenience, as Sir Geol!r**y gavo • Happing liirn on tlie head with a boot which he w.ts 
' Julian hastily to understand, by an angel, in the canying homo to the owner, so as to knock the little 

shape of a young friend, and she now cxpcct»;d j genrieman’s hat over bis eyes. Tlie dwarf, tliivs 

. them doubtless with impatience, llimianiiy, and ’ rendered imahle to discover the urchin that had 

; some indistinct idea of having unintentionnliy hurt * given him the offenco. How' with instinctive ambition 

. the feelings of the poor dwarf, induced the honest 1 against the biggest fellow in the cww'd, who rc- 

■ Cavalier to ask this unpndectcd being to go with • ceived the onset with a kick on the stomach, w'hieh 

them. “He knew Lady PeveriPs lodgings weiv? i made the i>oor little champion roc] hack to his com- | 

but small,” he said; “but it would be strange, if • fuiiiions. 'J’hcy were now assiiultcd on all sides; ; 

: there was not some cupboard large enough to i)iit fortune, complying with the wish of Sir Geoffrey 

I accommodate the^ little gentleman.” the larger, ordained that the scuffle should happen 

I ^ The dwarf registered this w'cil-nieant rcm.ark in near the booth of a cutler, from amongst whose 
his mind, to bo the subject of a pro|Xjr explaiia- wares, as they stood exj)osed to the public, Sir 
' tion, along witii the unhappy reminiscence of the (Jeoffi'ey Pevi'Vil snatched a broadsword, which ho 
twncher-hompipe, whenever time should permit brandished witli tlie formidable address of one who 
: an argument of such nicety. , , „ . had for many a day been in tlio familiar practice 

And thus they sallied from tlie hall, attracting of using nuch a weajien. Julian, while at tlio same 
general observation, both from the eirciiin.stanct s time he called loudly for a peace-officer, and re- 
in which they had stood so lately, and from their minded the assailants that they were attacking 
resemblance, as a wag of the Inner Temple ijx- inoffensive passengers, saw nothing better for it than 
1 pressed it, to the three degrees of comparison, Large, to imitate his father’s example, and sbiaod also one 
1 Lesser, Least. But they liad not passed far along of the weapons thus opportunely offered, 

the street, when Julian perceived, that more male- When they displayed those demonstrations of 
^^lent passions than mei-e curiosity began to actuate defence, the rush which tli© rabble at first made 
tho^ crowd, which followed, and, ;is it were, dogged . towards them was so great as to throw down the 
j tJicir mot'ons. j unfortunate dwarf, wlio would have been trampled 
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(.> drat!) in tho scmllc, i).*id not Iii» stout old iiamo- 
fuike cli'ari'd tlio rascal ci*owd from about liim with 
a few iiourialies of his weapon, and seizing on tlic 
fallen diampion, put him out of danger, (except 
\ I'rom missiles,) by suddenly placing him on the bulk- 
I head, that is to Sfiy, the flat wooden I'oof of the 
! cutler’s projecting booth. From llie rust 3 ' iroriwai'c 
j which was displa^'cd there, the dwarf instantly 
I snatched an old rapier and target, and, covering 
I hiraself with the one, stood making passfis with IIh.* 
j other, at the faces an<l eyes «>f the jieople in the 
I .street ; so much delighted witli his jmst nt' vauhigc, 

, tliat lie Ciilied loudljr t<» Iiia friends who uere 
. skirmishing with the ricktei*s on more e/pud terms 

• :is to position, to loso no time in putting thein- 
tolves under hia protection. But f:u* from being 

• in a situation to ueod Ins assistance, the iather 
= .and son might easily have extricated themselves 
I trom the rabble by their own exertions, could 
] tliC 3 ' have thought of leaving the mannikin in 
■ the forlorn sit^tion, in which, to every eye hut 
: liis own, he Kto<^ like a diminutive puppet, tricked 
. out with sworcl and target as a feiicing-inasjters 
! .sign. 

1 Stones nnd sticks began now to ti\ v«*ry tlilc’., 
i ;;nd tho crowd, notwitlisuinding the exertions of tlie 
iVvmJs to disperse them witli a.s little Jiarni as ' 
j‘03sihlo, seemed deterinuK'd on jni.‘*ehieJ, u lien soine 
gcntlcinen who had been at the trial, undersuiiding 
that the prisoners wlio had Ihtji just aojuitfed were 
ill danger of being imirdcjv-d h^'^ie popuUcM, dii'w 
their swords, and made fonv®l to cfloci fJidr 
rescue, whicli was comjilehvl by a small party of . 
tho King's Life-Guards, wlio Jind hccii dc!%|*a tolled ' 
from their ordinary post of alarm, upon iiitelligcMi ** 
of what w’as passing. AViicn this unexpocied rein- 
foreement arnved, tlio old jolly Kiiigiit at ouco 
recognized, amidst the cries of Ihose wlio then en- 
tered upon action, Homo of the sounds which iiad 
animated his more active years. 

‘•Where be these cuekolUly Uoundhead.-," cried • 
romo. — "Down with the sneaking -knaves I’’ crkil 
others. — “ The King stud his friends, and the d«vil ' 
a one else 1” exclaimed a third set, with iimre oaths • 
nnd d — n mo’s, than, in the present more correct 
age, it is necessary to commit to pajier. 

Tho old soldier, pricking up his ears like an an- 
cient hunter at the cry of the hounds, would gladly 
hare scoured the Strand, with tlic charitable pur- 
pose, now he wiw' himself so well supported, of 
knocking tho London knaves, who had insnlhd 
him, into twiggen bottles ; but lie was withheld b\' ' 
the prudence of Julian, wlio, though liimself ex- 
tremely irritated by the unprovoked ill u.sage wliich 
they hod received, saw himself in a situation in • 
which it was necessary to cxeix^iso inuits caution ' 
tliau vengeance. He prayed and piTsscd hie father 
to seek some temporary: place of ivti'eat from the > 
fnry of the populace, while tliat prudent measure 
was yet in their power. The subaltern otiicer who ' 
commanded the party of tlie Life-Guards, oxhoiied . 
ttie old Cavalier eagerly' to the same sage coun.sel, 
using, as a spice of compulsion, the name of flic ; 
King ; while Julian strongly urged that of his ' 
inotliei*. The old Knight looked at liis blade, criiii- ! 
fioned with cross-cuts and slaslies which he had ! 
given to the most forward of tlie assailants, wiUi i 
the eye of one not half sufficed. | 

" 1 would 1 had pinked one of the knaves at least : 
—but I know not how it was, when 1 looked on ' 


their broad iNumd f.uv tJ, T shunned to use 

my point, and only sliced tlio rogues a little.” 

" But the King’s pleasui’c,’* said the oflicor, " is, 
that no tumult be pitiscciiicd.” 

" My mother,” said Julias, " will die with fright, 
if tho rumour of this seufHo reaches her ere we seo 
Ikt.” 

Ay, ay,” sail I tho Kniglit, " the King’s Majesty, 
and my good dame — well, thoir pleasure bo done, 
that’s all T can say -Kings and ladies must bu 
obeyed, lint ^vhich way to retreat, since retreat 
wc needs must ? ” 

Julian would hiivc been at some loss to advise 
what eoiirso to take, fm* every body in the vicinity 
had shut up their shops, e.ml chained their doors, 
upon observing ihi* conhi'^ion become so formidable. 
TJic poor cutler, however, with whose goods they 
made s«> fi*ee, offered tliem ail asylum on tho part 
of lii.s landlord, uliose house served as a rest for his 
shop, and only im.im:ile«l g(;iitly,he hoped the geiillo- 
men would consider him for the use. of his weapons. 

Julian w.as ha-tiiy revolving whether they' pnght^ 
in priuleiire, to iu:e« }>t thisnnin's invitation, aware, . 
by expiTieiice, how inAy trepans, as llicy-were then 
tenueii, were n.->e.J betwixt two contending factions, 
eaeli tj;o inveterate to be very scrupulous of tlr. 
charaeterof fail* play loan enemy*, wbeu tbe dwart, 
exerting Ins cracked voice to the ullerinost, ain' 
shrieking like an exhausted herald, ft-om the exalted j 
station vhicli he still occupied on the bulk-hcu<l, ‘ 
exliorlod them t<» aeeepfc the oiler of the worthy ' 
ni.iii of tho mansion. *• lie himself,” licaaiS, ns he 
repo.sed hiiuM If after the glorious coiKpiest iii u hich 
he had some shave, “ had been favoured with si 
beatifie virion, too splnwlid to be described to com- 
mon and mere mortal cai-fi, but which had com- 
iiinnded him, hi a voice to wliich his heart Jiad 
hounded as to a trumpet sound, to take refnee with 
the worthy person of the house, and cause his friends 
Vo do Ko,” 

"Virion!” said the Knight of the Peak, — 
“sound a truiiipei ! — tbe liUlc man is stark 
mad.*’ # 

lint Iho cutler, in groat ha.ste, intimated to them 
that their litile friend had received an intimation 
irom agcntlowoinan ol hw acrpiaintaiicc, who spoke 
to him from the window, while ho stood on the 
bulk-hc^ad, that they would find a sjife retreat in his 
landlord’s ; and desiring tliem to attend to two or 
tlnve deep though distant hiiz/a*^, niade them .in are 
that, the rabble were u]> still, and woulil sisui be 
upon them w-iib rciu wed violenee, and increased 
numl>ers. 

The fntlier and son, therefore, Iiasiily* liianked 
tlie oflieer and his p.Trty , as well as the other geiitle- 
meii wlio Jiad volunt**ereil in their assistance, lifted 
little Sir Gcofli’i\v llud-son from tlie roiispienous , 
post wliich he had so civdiiably f>ccupi'‘d diu'ing 
the skirmish, and fbllowvd the foolsiep.s ot the 
tenant of tlie booth, who conducted them dow‘n a 
blind alley, and tlirpugh oneui* two cmiils, iu case, 
ns he said, any one might have waU’Jietl whore they 
burrowed, and so into a hack -door, j his enti'ance 
admitted them to a staircase carefully hung with 
straw* mats to exchi*le damp, from the upper step 
of whicli they entered iii«c)ii a toUirably large with* 
drawiiig-iwnn, InuJg witli onai*sc gi-een serge edged 
with gilded leatlicr, which the poorer or more ocouo- 
iiiicul citizens at that time used instead of tapestry 
or wainscoting. 
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Here the poor cutler received from Julian such 
4i gratuity for the loan of the swords, that he geiic- 
• lOQUsIy alkndoned the property to the gentlemen 
! who had used them so well ; ** the rather,” he said, 

“ that he saw, by tlie ^♦ay they handled tlieir wea- 
pons, that they were men of mettle, and tall 
fellows.” 

Here the dwarf smiled on him eourle<ms]y, and 
bowed, thrusting, at the same time, his hand into 
; his pocket, which, however, lie withdrew carelessly, 
probably because lie found he had not the means 
of making the small donation which ha had medi- 
tated. 

'flic cutler proceeded to say, as he bowed and 
was about to withdraw, that he saw there would 
be merry days yet in Old England, and that Bilboa 
j blades would fetch as good a price as ever. i 
j remember,” he said, ** gentlemen, though 1 was then 
: but a prentice, tho demand for weapons in the 
I years forty-one and forty-two ; sword blades were 
' more in request tlian ^thpicks, and Old Iron- 
sides, my master, took more for rascally Provant 
rapiers, than I dare ask now-a-days for a Toledo. 

, But, to he sure, a man’s life then rested on the 
blade he carried ; tho Cavaliera and Koiindheads 
‘ fought every day at tho gates of Whitehall, as 
. it is like, gentlemen, by your good example, they 
; may do again, when 1 shall be enabled to leave my 
' pitiful booth, and open a shop of better quality. I 
hope you will recommend me, gentlemen, to your 
. friends. I am always provided with w'are which a 
' gentleman may risk his life o:i.” 

Thank you, good friend,” said Julian, ** T pri- 
thee begone. I trust we shall need thy ware no 
' more for some time at least.” 
j The cutler retired, while the d warf hollowed after 

I him down stairs, tliat he would call on him soon, 
and equip himself with a longer blade, and one 
more proper for action; although, he said, tlie little 
weapon he had did well enough for a walking-sword, I 
or in a akirmisli witli such canaille ns they had ! 
'• been engaged with. | 

I The cutler returned at this summons, and agreed | 

. to pleasure die Kttlo man witli a weapon more 
suitable to jiismagnaoimity; then, as if tlio thought 
had suddenly occurred to him, he said, " But, gentle- 
men, it will be wild work to walk with your naked 
swords through tlie Strand, and it can scarce fail i 
to raise the rabble again. If you please, while you 
repose yourselves here, 1 can fit tlie blades with 
sheaths.” 

The proposal seemed so reasonable, that Julian 
and bis father gave up their weapons to the friendly 
cutler, an example which the dwarf followed, after 
a moment’s hesitation, not caring, as he magnifi- 
cently expressed it, to part so soon witli the trusty 
rriend which fortune had but tho moment before 
restored to hiq liand. The man retired with the 
weapons under his arm ; and, in shutting the door 
behind him, they heard him turn the key. 

Did you hear that t” said jSir Geoffrey to his 
son — " and we are disarmed.” 

Julian, without reply, examined the door, which 
was fkst seenred ; and then looked at tlie case* 
ments, which were at * story’s height from tho 
ground, and grated besides with iron. " I cannot 
think,” he saia^ after q moment’s pause, tliat the 
fellow meani^to trepan us ; and, in any events 1 
trust we should have uo difficulty in forcing tho 
^ door, or otherwise making ajji escape* But, Infers 




resorting to such violent measures, I think it is 
better to give tlie rabble leisure to disperse, by 
waiting this man’s return with onr weapons within 
a reasonable time, when, if he does not apjiear, 1 
trust wo shall find little difficulty in extricating 
ourselves.” As he spoke tlms, the hangings were 
pulled aside, and from a small door which was con- 
cealed behind thorn, Major Brirlgenorth entei'Cd 
the room. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

He canto nmonf^st thorn like a new raffled flpirit, 

I'll t>pe:ik of dreadful judgnientfl that iinpciul. 

And of tho wrath tu cumo 

The Reformer, 

The astonishment of Julian at the unexpected 
apparition of Bridgenorth, was instantly succeeded 
by apprehension of his father’s violence, which ho 
had every reason to believe would break forth 
against ode, whom he himself could not but reve- 
rence on account of his own merits, as well as be- | 
cause he was the father of Alice. The appearance 
of Bridgenorth was not, however, such as to awaken 
resentment. His coimteiianco was calm, his step 
slow and composed, his eye not without tlie indi- 
cation of some deep-seated anxiety, but without 
any expression either of anger or of triumph. " You 
are welcome,” ^jj^id, Sir Geoffrey Pevcril, to 
the shelter and ll|H[>itality of this house ; as wel- 
come as you would have been in other days, when 
we called each other neighbours and friends.”' 

Odzooks,” said tho old Cavalier, ” and bad I 
known it was thy house, man, I would sooner had 
my heart’s blood run down tlie kennel, than my 
foot should have crossed your tlircshold — in the 
way of seeking safety, that is,” 

” I forgive your inveteracy,” said Major Bridge- 
north, ” on account of yoiir prejudices.” 

“ Keep your forgiveness,” answered the Cavalier, 
mitil you are pardoned yourself. By Saint George, 

1 liave sworn, if ever I got my heels out of you 
rascally prison, whither i was sent much througli 
your means, Master Bridgenorth, — that you should 
pay the reckoning for my bad lodging. — 1 will 
strike no man in liis own house ; but if you will 
cause the fellow to bring back my weapon, and take 
a turn in that blind court there below, along with 
me, you shall soon see what chanco a traitor hath 
with a true man, and a kennel-blooded Puritan 
wiUi Peveril of the Peak.” 

Bridgenorth smiled with much composure. 

** When I was younger and more warm-blooded,” 
he replied, " J refused your challenge, ^r Geoffrey ; 
it is not likely 1 should now accept it, when each 
is witliin a stride of the grave. 1 have not spared, 
and will not spare, my blood, wheh my country 
wants it.” 

” That is when tliere is any chance of treason 
against the King,” said Sir Geoffrey. 

"Nay, my father,” said Julian, "let ns hear . 
Master Bridgenorth 1 We have hten sheltered iu 
his house f and although we now see him in Lon- 
don, we should remember that he did not apj^nr 
against us this day, when perhaps hisisvidence might 
have given a fatal turn to our situation/^ 

“You are right, young man,” said Bridge- 
north ; “ and it riiomd be souto pledge of my 
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sincere^ good will, that I was this day absent from 
vVestminstcr, when a few w'ords from my mouth 
liad ended the long line of Peveril of the Peak : It 
needed bnt ten minutes to walk to Westminster 
Hall, to have ensured your condemnation. But* 
could I have done this, knowing, os 1 now know, 
that to thee, Julian Peveril, I owe the extrication 
of ray daughter — of my dearest Alice — tlie ^le- 
inory of her departed mother — from the snares 
which hell and profligacy had opened around 
her !” 

“ She is, I trust, safe,” said Peveril, eagerly, and 
almost forgetting his father’s presence ; “ she is, 1 
trust, safe, and in your own wardship ?” 

“ Not in mine,” said tlie dejected father ; “ bnt 
in that of one in whose protection, next to that of 
Irleavcii, I can most fully conflde.” 

“Are you sure — are you ver}' sure of that!” 
repeated Julian, eagerly. “ I found her under the 
charge of one to whom slie had been trusted, and 
who yet ” 

** And \vho yet was the basest of women,” an- 
swered Bridgenortli ; “ bnt ho who selected her 
for the charge was deceived in Iior character.” 

” Say rather you were deceived in his ; remem 
her that when we parted at Moiiltrassio, I warned | 
you of that Ganlesse — that ” I 


call not the name of a holy Got], to witness thino 
unhallowed resentments.” 

The rebuke so boldly and decidedly giren, and 
the moral entliusksm witii which he spoke, gave the 
despised dwarf an ascendency for the moment over 
the fiery spirit of his gigantic namesake. Sir 
Geoffrey Peveril eyed him for an instant askance 
and shj’Iy, as ho might have done a supernatural 
apparition, and then muttered, What knowest 
thou of my cause of wmili !” 

" Nothing,” said the dwarf; — nothing bnt tills 
— that no cause can warrant the oatii Siou wert 
about to swear. Ungrateful man 1 thou wert to- 
day rescued from the devouring wrath of tiie 
wicked, by a marvellous conjunction of circum- 
stances — Is tills a day, tliiiikcst tliou, on which to 
indulge tliiiic own hasty resentments 1” 

“ 1 stand rebuked,” said Sir Geoffrey, “ and by 
a singular monitor — the grasshopper, as the prayer- 
book saith, hath become a burden to me. — Julian, 
1 will speak to thee of these matters hereafter ; — 
and for you, Master Bridgenorth, I desire to have 
no farther communication with you, either in peace 
or in anger. Our time passes fast, and I would 
fain return to my family. Cause our weapons to 
be restored; unbar the doors, and let us part tvith- 
out fartlier altercation, which can but disurb and 


j ” T know your meaning,” said Bridgenorth ; “ nor aggnivato our spirits.” 

■ did you en* in describing him as a w'orldly-wiso “ Sir Geoffrey I’everil,” said Bridgenorth, “ I 
I man. But he has atoned for his error by recover- have no desire to vex your spirit or my own ; but, 
I iiig Alice from the dangers int||fehich she was for thus soon dismissing you, that may hardly bo, 
I plunged when separated from and bosides, T it being a course inconsistent with tlie work wiiicli 
I have not thought meet again to intrust him with 1 have on hand.” 
the charge that is dearest to me.” " How, sir ! Do you mean that we should abide 

“ I thank God your eyes are thus far oj^ er.ed !” here, whether with or against our inclinations,” 
paid Julian. said the dwarf. " Were it not tliat I am laid 

** This day will open them wide, or close tliem under charge to remain here, by one who hath 
for ever,” aiiawere<l Bridgenorth. tlic best right to command this poor microco'-^m, 

During this dialogue, whidi the speakers hurried I would shew thee that bolts and bars are unavail- 
through without attpnding to the others who were ing I’cstraints on such as I am.” 
present. Sir Geoffrey listened' with surprise and ** Truly,” said Sir Geoffrey, " T tliink, upon an 
eagerness, endeavouring to catch something which emergency, tlie little man inigl^ make his escape 
should render their conversation intelligible ; but through the keyhole.” 

as he totally failed in gaining any such key to their Bridgenorth’s face w'as moved into somctiiing 
meaning, ho broke in with, — ’Sblood and than- ’ like a smile at the swaggering speech of the pigmy 
der, Julian, what unprofitable gossip is this! What hero, and the contemptuous commentary of Sir 
hast thou to do witli this fellow, more than to has- Geoffrey Peveril ; bnt such an expression never 
tinado him, if you should think it worth while to dwelt on his features for two seconds together, and 
beat so old a rogue 1” he replied in these words: — ” Gentlemen, each and 

” My dearest father,” said Julian, “ you know all of you must be fain to content yourselves. Bc- 
not this gentleman — I am certain you do liim lleve me, no hurt is intended towards you ; on the 
injustice. My own obligations to him are many; contrary, your remaining here will bo a mcaiis cif 
and t am sure when you come to know them —1” securing your safety, which would be olhcrwiso 
^ I hope I shall die ere that moment come,” said deeply endangered. It will be your own fault if a 
Sir Geoffrey ; and continued with increasing vio- hair of your head is hurt. But tlie stronger force 
Icnce, “ I hope in the mercy of Heaven, tiiat I is on my side ; and, whatever barm you may meet 
shall be in the grave of my ancestors, ere 1 learn with should you attempt to break forili by violent, 
that my son — my only son — the last hope of my the blame must rest with yourselves. If you will 
ancient house— the last remnant of the name of not believe me, I will permit Master Juliaji POTenl 
Peveril— hath consented to receive obligations from ! to accompany me, where he shall see that I am 


not still more bound to contemn him 1— Degenerate I violence.” u s t 

dog-whelp I” he repeated with great vehemence, j "Treason! — treason !” exclaimed the old Knight' 

“ you colour, without replying I Speak, arid dis- i " Treason against God and Kinft Charles 1— Oh, 

own such disgrace; or, by the God oAny fa-’ foronchalf hour of the broadsword whidi I parted 
tbera ” with like an ass !” 

The dwarf suddenly stepped forward^ and called "Hold, niy father, I conjure you I” said JuiiaTi. 

out, ** Forbear 1” with a voice at once so discor- « I will go with Master Bridgnorth, smoe ho ro- 
dant and commondjng, that it sounded Bupematiaral. quests it. I will satisfrmy&lf whether thefe. bo 
" Man of sin and pnde,” he said, “ forbear ; and f danger, and of what nawOt It is poaedblo I may 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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I prevail on iiim to desist from some despei'ate mca- strongs to bo up and doing; and promised tlictsu 
j sure, if such be indeed in agitation. Slionid it be miracles wliich, in the campaigns of Josboa, and his 
necessary, fear not tliat your non will behave as he sucocissors, tlic valiant Judges of Isr^l, supplied uU • 
ought to ilo/’ odds against tlic Amorites, Midianites, and Phili- j 

Do your pleasure, Julian,*’ said his father ; “ J fttiues. He sounded ti*umpets, opened vials, broke 
I will confide in thee. But if yon betray niy confi- seals, and denounced approaching judgments under 
, dence, a father’s curse shall cleave to you.’' all the mystical signs of the Apocuypse. TIm end 

j Bridgenorth now motioned to Peveril to follow of world was announced, accoinpanied with all 
i him, and they passed thmugh the small door by its preliminary ten*ora. 

^ which ho had entered. ; Julian, with deep anxiety, soon heard enough to 

I The passage led to a vestibule or anteroom, in make him aware, that the meeting was likely to tei - 
winch severiu other doors and passiiges seemed to minate in open insun*cction, like that of the Fiftii- 
I centre. Through one of tho'se Julian was comlncted Moiiarcliy men, under Venner, at an earlier period 
by Bridgenorth, walking with silence and precau- of Charles’s i*cign; and he was not a little concerned | 
tioo, in obedience to a signal made by his guide at the probability of Bridgenorth being implicated | 
to that effect. As they advanced, lie heard sounds, in sr> criiuinal ami des])crate an undertaking. If he | 
like those of the human voice, engaged in urgent had rolaiiied any doubts of the issue of the meeting. | 
I and emphatic declaination. With slow and light they must have been removed when the preacher | 
I steps Bridgenorth conducted him tlirough a door called on his lioarcrs to renounce all expectation j 
; wmoh terniiiiatcd this pnjssage ; and as he entered which had hitherto been entertainod of safety to 
' a little gallery, having a ciirtiun in front, the sound the nation, from the execution of the ordinaiy laws 
‘ of the preacher’s voice — for such it now seemed of the bind. Tills, lie said, w'os at best but a carnal I 
I — became distinct and audible. seeking after earthly aid — a going down to Egypt 

! Julian now doubted not that ho was in one of t]io*ie fir help, which the jealousy of their Divine Lc^er j 

; conventicles, which, though contrary to the existing would resent as a fleeing to another rock, and a 
[ laws, still continued to ho regularly held in clifie- diilurent banner, from that which was tliis day 
I rent parts of London and the suburbs. Many displayed over them. And here lio solemnly 
' of these, as frequented by jieraons of moderate swung the haiinered lion over their lica«ls, as the 
political principles, though dissenters from the only sign under which they ought to seek for life i 
church for conscience’ sake, were connived at by and* s.'d‘ety. Ho tlieii proceeded to insist, that re- • 
the prudence or timidity of the guveniment. But ] coiir-'«' to ordmn^ justice was vain as well as 
some of them, in which asseniblod the fiercer and sinful. Wfr 

more exalted sects of Indepeiulcnta, Anabaptists, ^ Tiiu event of that day at Webtmiuster,’* he said, 
Fifth-Monarchy men, and other sectaries, wliose might teach them that the man at Whitehall was 
stem enthusiasm had contributed so greatly to even as the man his father;” and dosed a long 
effect the overthrow of the late King’s throne, were tit*ade .ngainst tlio vices of the Court, witli assurance 
songlit after, suppressed, and disjicrscd, whenever ** tiiat Tophet was ordained of old — for the King it 
' thw, could be discovered. w'as made liot.” 

I Julian was soon satisfied that tlie meeting into As the preacher entered on a description of the 
[ wlucli he was thus secretly iutroduced, was one of approaching theocracy, which he dared to prophesy, 

I (he latter class ; and, to judge by the violence of Bridgenorth, who appeared for a time to have for- 
I the preacher, of the most dc-«>))erato chars etor. He gotten the presence of Julian, whilst willi stern 
; was still inn^' effectually convinced of this, when, and fixed atieutioii he drunk in tlie w^ords of tlie 
' at a sign fi'om Bridgnorth, he cautiously unclosed prcaclier, seemed suddenly to collect himself, and, 

I a port of the curtain w'hich hung bcfoix? the gal- taking Julian by the hand, led him out of the gallcrj', 

I lery, and thus, unseen himself, looked do\m on the of which he carefully closed Uie door, into an rqmrt- 
I audience, and obtained a view of the preacher. incnt at no great distance. 

[ About two hundred ficrsoiia were assembled be- When they arrived tliere, he anticipated the cx- 
ue:itli,inan areafiUedup witli benches,asif for the postulations of Julian, by asking him, in a tone 
exercise of worship ; and they were all of the male of severe triumph, wlietlier tlicse men he had seen 
sex, and well armed witii pikes and muskets, as well w'cre likely to do their work negligently, or whe- 
as swords and pistols. Most of them had the ther it would not be perilous to attempt to force 
appeanuico of veUTan seddier-s. now past tlic middle their way from a house, wlien all the avenues’ were 
of Jife, yet retaining such an appearance of strength guarded by sueb as he had now seen — men of war 
as mignt well supply the loss of youthful agility, from their childhood upwards. 

Tbey^stood, or sat, in vai'ious attitudes of stem atten- J n tlic name of Heaven,” said Jnlian, without 

I tion; and,, resting on their spears and muskets, replying to Bridgenortli’s question, **for what 
kept tlieir eyes firmly fixed on the preacher, who despemte purpose have you assembled so many 
ended the violence of his declamation by displaying desperate men I I am well aware that yonr sen 
from the pulpit a haaner, on which was represented timents of religion are peculiar ; but beware how 
a lion, witli we motto, “ VieU Leo ex tnbu Judee” you deceive yourself — No views of religion can 
Tlie torrent of mystical yet animating eloquence sanction rebellion and murder ; and such are the 
of the preacher —an old gray-haired man, wliom natural and nocossary consequences of the doctrine 
seal Bepmod to supply with the powers of voice and we Jiav^ust heard poured into tlie ears of fanatical 
action, of which yeaxe had deprived him — was and viollht entimsiasts.” 

suited to the taste of Ids audience, but could not " My son,” said Bridgenorth, calmly, in the 
be transfpnqjd to fiiese pages without scandal and days of roy non-age, 1 thoughtas you do, I doomed 
impropriky. He menaced the rulers of England it sufficient to pay my tithes eumnun and anni- 
witli all the judgment denonnoed on tlioae of Moab seed— my poor petty moral observances of the old 
nnd Assyria— he callod#B|K>n tlie saints to be law ; ana I thought I was heaping up precious 
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wueii tlic^' were in vaiuo no mom than the 
I huslra of the swine-trough, Praieed be Heaven, 
tiie ecttlea are fallen from mine eyes ; and after 
forty years’ wandering in the desert of Sina4 1 am 
at length arrived in the Land of Promise — My 
corrupt human nature has loft me — I have cast 
iny slough, and can now with some conscience put 
I my hand to the plough, certain that Uiere is no 
I weakness left in me wherethrough 1 may look 
j Uick. The furrows,” he added, bending his brows, 
I while a gloomy lire filled his largo eyes, “ must bo 
! drawn long and deep, and watered by tlie blood of 
I tile mighty.” 

, There was change in Bridgenortli’s tone and 
i manner, when he used these singular expressions, 
I which coiiviuccd Julian, tliat his mind, whicli had 
: wavered for so many years hetw'ecn his natural 
‘ good sense and the insane enthusiasm of tlie time, 
‘ had finally given way to tlie latter ; and, sensible 
I of tlie danger in which tlio unhappy man himself, 
I the innocent and beautiful Alice, and his own father, 
. were likely to be placed — to say noUiing of the 
g'^ncral risk of llie community by a sudden inaur- 
n3ction, he at the same time felt that tliere was no 
! clmnce of reasoning eficctiuilly with one who would 
I oppose spiritual conviction tn all arguments which 
reason could urge against his wild schemes. To 
touch his feelings seemed a more probable resource : 
and Julian therefore conjured Bridgenorth to lliink 
bow muck his daughter’s honour and safety were 
concerned in his abstaining froj^tlie dangerous 
' Mui'sc which he meditated. " fall,” he said, 
** must she not pass under the power and guaivlian- 
rhip of her uncle, whom you allow to have sliewn 
liiniself capable of tho grossest mistake in tiie 
I choice of her female protectress ; and whom 1 
1 believe, upon good grounds, to have made tlint 
infamous choice with his eyes open 
“Young man,” answered Bridgenorth, “you 
make me feel like tho poor bird, around whose wing 
some wanton hoy has fixed a line, to pull tlie strug- 
gling wK^tcli to earth ut his pleasure*. Know, since 
thou wilt play this cruel part, and drag me down 
from higher contemplations, tliat she with whom 
Alice is place<], and who ba^ in future full power 
to guide her motions, and decide her fate, despite 
of Christian and every one else, is— I will not 
' tell thee who she is — Enough — no one — thou 
least of all, needs to fear for her safety.” 

I ^ At this moment a side-door opened, and Christian 
liimself came into the apartment. Ho started and 
coloured when ho saw Julian Peveril ; then turning 
to Bridgenorth with an assumed air of indifference, 

. asked, “ Is Saul among the proplicts I — Is a Pevo- 
I ril among the saints I” 

I ^ “ No, brotiier,” replied Bridgenurth, “ his time 
is not come more than thine own — tiiou art too 
, deep in tho ambitious antrigues of manhood, and 
he in tlie giddy passions of youth, to hear the still 
calm voice — You will botli hear it, as I trust and 
pray.” 

“ Master Ganlesso, or Christian, or by wliatever 
name you aro called,” said Julian, “ by whatever 
reasons you guide yourself in tills most perilous 
matter, you at least are not influenced by tiny idea 
of an immediate divine command for commencing 
hoBtUities againlit the state. Leaving, tiierefine, 

be betv^D^ 1 implore you, as a man of shrewd 
ness and sense, to Join with me in dissuading Master 


• 

Bridgenorth fmm the fatal enterprise whloh he 
now meditates.” 

“ Young gentleman,” said Christian, witit great 
composure, “ when wo met in the west, 1 was will- 
ing to have made a friend of you, but you rejected 
the overiure. You might, however, oven tiien havo 
seen enough of mo to be assured, that 1 am not 
likely to rush too ra<«hly on any desperate under- 
taking. As to this which lies before my brotlic:* 

I Bridgenorth brings to it the simplicity, tliou^h not 
the harmlessness of the dove, and I the submty oi 
the serpent. Ho hath the leading of saints who are 
moved by the spirit ; and I can add to tlieir effort^i 
I a powerful body, who have for their instigators, the 
world, the devil, and tlie flesh.” 

“ And can yon,” said Julian, looking at Bridge- 
north, “ accede to such an unwortiiy union I” 

“ I unite not with them,” said Brid^ortii ; 

“ but I may not, without guilt, reject tiie aid which ; 
i Providence sends to assist his servants. We are I 
I oui'sclvas few, though determined — Those whose 
swords come to help the cutting down of the bar- ' 
vest, must bo welcome — When tlioir work is ' 
wrought^ tlicy will be converted or scattered. — ■ 
Have you btjeu at York-Place, brother, with that ' 
unstable epicure 1 We must have liis last resolu- 
tion, and that witliin an hour.” ^ , 

Cliri«itinn looked at Julian, as if his presence , 
prevented him from returning an answer ; upon ; 
’which Bridgenorth arose, and taking the young | 
mail by the arm, led him out of the apartment, into \ 
that in which tiicy had left his fatiter; assiming 
him by tlie way, tliat determined .and vigilant 
guards were placHjd in every different quarter by 
w'hich escape could be effected, and tliat he would 
do well to persuade his latiier to remain a quiet 
prisoner for a few hours. 

Julian returned him no answer, and Bridge- 
north presently retired, leaving him alone with his 
father and Hudson. To their questions he conld 
only briefly reply, tliat be feared they were tre- 
panned, since they were in the house with at least 
two hundred fanatics, completely armed, aud ap- 
parently prepai*cd for' some desperate enteiprisc. : 
Their oVti want of arms precluded the possibility 
of open violence ; and however unpleasant it might 
be to remain in such a condition, it seemed diffiemt, • 
from the strength of tho fastenings at doors aiid 
windows, to attempt any ecci'et escape witliout in- 
stantaneous detection. 

The valiant dwarf alone nursed lio^ei^ wilJi which 
he in vain endeavoured to inspire his companions 
in affliction. “ The fair one, whose eyes,” he ^d, 

“ were like tlie twin stars of Lcda” — for the little 
man was a great admirer of lofty language—" bad 
not invited him, the most devoted, and, it might 
not tlie least favoured of her seiwante. into this 
place as a harbour, in order that lie might therein 
suffer shipwi-eck ; and lie generously asrared his 
friends, tliat in Iiia safety they also should be safe. 

Sr Geoffrey, little cheered by this intimation, 
expressed lus desp.air at not being able to get the 
length of Whitehall, where he teusted to find w 
many jolly Chvaliers as would help him to stifle the 
whole nest of wasps in their hive j while Jidian 
was of opinion that tlie best service he could now 
render Bridgenorth, would be timoously to disclose 
his plot, and, if possible, to send him at the same 
time warning to save his person. 

But wo must leave them to meditate over thoir 
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plans at leisure ; no one of which, as they all de- 
pended on their previous escape from confinement, 
sieemed in any great chance of being executed. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

And some for salisty took the dreadrnl lenp ; 

iSome for the voice of Heaven seciuM c.illin^ on them ; 

Some fur advancement, or for lucre's mko — 

1 loop'd In frolic. 

The Dream. 

Avter a private conversation with Bridgennrtii, 
Christian liastened to the Duke of Buckingham’s 
hotel, taking at the same time siicli a routo as to 
avoid meeting with any acquaintance. He was 
ushered into the apartment of the Duke, whom he 
found cracking and eating filberts, with a flask of 
excellent white wino at liis elbow. Christian,*’ 
said his Grace, come help inc to laugh — 1 have 
bit Sir Charles Sedlcy — filing him for a thousand, 
by the gods !” 

" I am glad at your luck, iiiy Lord Duke,” re- 
plied Christian ; but I am come here on serious 
business.” 

“ Serious ? — why, I shall liardly be serious in my 
life again — ha, ha, ha ! — and for luck, it was no 
such thing — sheer wit, and excellent contrivance ; 
and but that I don’t care to afi'ront Fortune, like * 
the old Greek general, 1 might tell her to her fiice 
«^ln this thou hadst no share. You have heard, 
Ned Christian, tliat Mother Cresswell is dead T’ 

" Yes, I did hear that the devil hath got his due,” 
answered Christian 

" Well,” said the Duke, “ you arc ungrateful ; for 
t knew you have been obliged to her, as well as 
others. Before George, a nifist hciievolent and 
helpful old lady ; and that she might not sleep in 
an’ unblest grave, 1 betted — do you mark me — 
with Sedley, that I would write her funeral sermon ; 
tint it should be every word in praise of her life 
and conversation, tliat it should be all true, and 
yet that tho diocesan should be unable to lay his 
thumb cn Quodling, my little chaplain, who should 
preach it.” 

I perfectly see the difficulty, my Lord,” said 
Christian, who well knew that if he wished to secure 
attention from this volatile nobleman, he must first 
suffer, nay, encourage him, to exhaust the topic, 
whatever'it might be, that had got temporary pos- 
sesrioQ of his pineal gland. 

“ Why,” swd the Duke, “ I had caused my little 
QnodBfig to go through his oration thus — <That 
whateter evil reports had passed current during 
the BMine of the woirthy'inatron whom they had 
restored to dnst that day, malice itself could not 
deny that, she was bom well, married well, lived 
well, and:' died well ; since slie was bom iii Shad- 
well, married to CimweJI, lived in Camberwell, 
and died in Bridewell.’ Here ended the oration, 
and with it Sedley’s ambitious iiopes of overreach- 
ing Buckingham — ha, ha, ha ! — And now, Mas- 
ter Christian, what are your commands for me 
to-day I”. 

” First, to thank your 0tace for being so atten- 
tive os to send so formidable a person as Colonel 
Bl^d, to wait upon yenr poor friend and servant. 
Faith, he took such an interest in my leaving town, 
that ho wanted tc compel'^me to do it at point of 


fox, BO I was obliged fo spill a little of his malapert 
blood. Your Grace’s swordsmen have had ill hick 
of late ; and it is hard, since you alleys choose 
the best hands, and such scrapieless knaves too.” ‘ 

Gome now, Christian,” said the Duke, ” do not 
thus exult over me ; a great man, if I may so call 
myself, is never greater than amid miscarringe. I 
only played this little trick on you, Christian, to 
impress on you a wholesome idea of tlie interest i 
take in your motions. The scoundrel’s having dared 
to draw upon you, is a thing not to be forgiven.— 
What ! injure ray old friend Christian !” 

^ And why not,” said Christian, coolly, ” if your 
old friend was so stubborn as not to go out of town, 
like a good boy, when your Grace required him to 
do so, for the civil purpose of entertaining his niece 
in his absence I” 

“ How — what I — how do you mean by wy en- 
tertaining your niece, Master Christian t” said tho 
Duke. ‘‘ She was a personage far beyond my poor 
attentions, being destined, if I recollect aright, to 
something like royal favour.” 

It was her fate, however, to bo the guest of 
your Grace’s convent for a brace of days, or so. 
Marry, my lord, tho fatlier confessor was notWit 
home, and — for convents have been scaled of late 
— returned not till the bird was flown.” 

“ Christian, thou art an old reynard — I see thcro 
is no doubling with thee. It was tiiou, tlicn, stole 
away my pretty prize, but left mo something so > 
much prettier iupy mind, that, had it not made ' 
itsc‘lf wings to n^way with, 1 would have placed 
it in a cage of gold. Never ho downc«ist, man ; 1 
forgive thee — 1 forgive thee.” 

Your Grace is of a most meraiful disposition, 
esi)ocial1y considering it is I who have had the 
wrong ; and sages have said, tliat ho who doth the 
injury, is less apt to forgive than he who only 
sustains it.” 

True, true, Christian,” said tho Duke, " which, 
ns you say, is something quite new, and places iny 
clcinuncy in a striking ]K)iiit of view. Well, then, 
thou forgiven man, when shall I see iiiy Mauri- 
tanian Princess again !’* 

Whenever 1 am certain that a quibble, and a 
carwhichit, for a play or a sermon, will not banish 
her from your Grace’s memory.” 

” Nf>t all the wit of South, er of Etherege,” said 
Buckingham, hastily, *' to sa;^ nothing of my own, 
shall in future make me oblivious of what I owo 
tlic Morisco Princess.” 

“ Yet, to leave the fair lady out of thought for a 
little while — a very little while,” said Christian, 

** since I swear that in due time your Grace sliall 
see her, and know in her the most extraordinary 
woman that tlie age has produced-^ to leave her, 1 
say, out of sight for a little while, has your Grace 
iiad late notice of your Duchess’s health V* 

” Health,” said tho Duke. ” Uroph — no — no- 
thing particular. She has been ill — but — ” 

She is no longer so,” subjoined Christian ; **8bo 
died in Yorkshire forty-eigiit hours sinceb” 

” Thou must deal with me devil,” said the Duke. 

” It would ill become one of my name to do so/’, 
replied Christian. ” But in the bnef interval, since 
your Grace hath known of an event wbieh hath not 
yet reached the public ear, you have, 1 believe, 
made proposals to the King for the hand of the Lady 
Anne, second daughter of the Duke of York, and 
your Grace’s propofsils have been rejected.” 
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** Pionda and firebrands, villain !” said tbe Duke, 
starting tip and seiiiDg (Kristian by the collar ; 
** who hath told thee that I*’ 

Take your hand from my doak, my Lord Duke, 
and 1 may answer you/’ said Christian. 1 have 
a scurvy touch of old puritanical humour about 
me. I abide not the imposition of hands — take 
off your grasp from my cloak, or I will find means 
to make you unloose it” 

The Duke, who bad kept his right hand on his 
dagger-hilt while he held Christian’s collar with liis 
left, unloosed it as he spoke, but dowly,'and as one 
who rather suspends than abandons the execution 
of some hasty impulse ; while Christian, adjusting 
liis doak with peiroct composure, said, ” Soh — my 
doak being at liberty, we speak on equal terms. 
1 come not to insult your Grace, but to offer you 
vengeance for tlie insult you have received.” 

** Vengeance !” said the Duke — It is the dear- 
est proffer man can present to me in my present 
mood. I hunger for vengeance — ^thirst for vengeance 
— could die to ensure vengeance ! — ’Sdcatli i” ho 
continued, walking up and down the largo apart- 
ment with the mast unrestrained and violent agita- 
tion ; ** I have chased this repulse out of my brain 
witli ten thousand trifles, because I thought no one 
knew it. But it is known, and to thee, the very 
common-sewer of Court secrets — tlie honour of 
Villiers is in thy keeping, Ned Christian ! Speak, 
thou man of w*iles and of intrigue — on whom dost 
thou promise the vengeance 1 Sj^k ! land if thy 
answers meet my desires, I wilRnake a bargain 
with thee as willingly as with thy master, Satan 
himself.” 

” I will not bo,” said Christian, so unreasonable 
in my terms as stories tell of the old apostate ; I 
' will offer your Grace, as he might do, temporal pro- 
. sperity and revenge, which is his frequent recruiting 
money, hut 1 leave it to yourself to provide, as you 
may be pleased, for your future salvation.” 

The Duke, gazing upon him fixedly and sadly, 
replied, " I would to God, Christian> that 1 could 
read wliat purpose of damnable villainy tliou hast 
I ‘to propose to me in thy countenance, without the 
- necessity of tliy using words !” 

” Your Grace can but try a guess,” said Chris- 
tian, calmly smiling. 

** No,” replied me Duke, after gazing at him 
again for the space of a minute ; ** thou art so 
I deeply dyed a hypocrite, that tliy mean features, 
I and <^r gray eye, are as likely to conceal treason, 
I as any rntty sdieme of theft or larceny more cor- 
responding to your degree.” 

“ Treason, my lord 1” echoed Christian ; “ you 
may have guessed more nearly than you were aware 
of. 1 honour your Grace’s penetration.” 

** Treason 1” echoed the Duke.' Who dare name 
such a crime to me t” 

** If a name starfies your Grace, you may coll it 
vengeance vengeance on tlie caM of coimcillors, 
who have ever countermined you, in spite of your 
wit and your interest with the King. — Vengeance 
on Arlington, Ormond — on Qiarles himself.” 

^ So, bv Heaven,” said the Duke, resuming hto 
disordered walk through the apartment— ^Ven- 
geance on these rats of the Privy Council, — come 
At it as you wilL But the King I— never— never. 
I have provoked him a hundred tinges, where he 
has stirred me once. I have croessd his path in 
state mtrigue— rivalled him in love— had the 


advantage in both, — and, d— n it, he has forgiven 
me I If treason would put mo in hia throne, I 
have no apology for it — it were worse than bestial : 
ingratitude.” 

“ Nobly spoken, my lord,” said Christian ; “ and 
consistent alike with tlie obligations under which 
your Grace lies to Charles Stewart, and the sense 
you have ever shewn of them. — But it signifies 
not. If your Grace patronize not our enterprize, 
tliero is Shaftesbury — there is Monmouth — 

Scoundrel !” exclaimed tlie Duke, even more 
vehemently agitated than before, " think you that 
you shall carry on with others an enterprize which 
1 have refused ? — No, by every heathen and every 
Christian God ! — Hark yo, Christian, 1 will arrest 
you on the spot — 1 will, by gods and devils, and 
carry you to unravel your plot at Whitehall.” 

“ Where the first words f speak,” answered the 
impcrturbablo Cliristiaii, ” will be to inform the 
Privy Council in what place they may find certain 
letters, wherewith your Grace has honoured your 
poor vassal, containing, as I think, particulars which 
ilia Majesty will read witli more surprise tlian 
pleasure.” 

’Sdeatli, villain !” said the Duke, once more 
laying his hand on hia poniard-hilt, thou bast me 
again at advantage. I know not why I forbear to 
poniard you where you stand I” 

I might fall, my Lord Duke,” said Christian, 
slightly colouring, and putting his right hand into 
his bosom, though not, T think, unavenged — for 
I liavc not put my person into this peril altogetlicr 
without means of defence. 1 might fall, but, aJas ! 
your Grace’s correspondence is in hands, which, 
by that very act, would be rendered sufficiently 
active in handing them to the King and the Privy 
Council. W'hat say you to tbe Moorish Princess, 

' my Lord Duke 1 Wliat if 1 liave left her executrix 
of my will, with certain instructions how to proceed 
if I return not unharmed from York-PIace f Oh, 
my lord, thougli my head is in the wolPs mouth, I 
was not goose enough to place it tiiere without sri- 
tliug how many carbines should bo fired on the 
wolf, so soon as my dying cackle was heard. Psliaw, 
my lord Duke, you deal witli a man of sense and 
courage, yet you speak to him av a cliild and a 
cowaiS.” 

The Duke threw himself into a clwr, fixed his 
eyes on tiie ground, and spoke witiiout raisiug j 
them. ^ I am about to call Jerningliara,” he said ; I 
^*but fear nothing— it is only for a draught of | 
wine — That stuff on tlie table may be a vehicle for i 
filberts and walnuts, but not for such communica- ■ 
tions as yours. — Bring mo champagne,” he said to 
the attendant who answered on his summons. 

The domestic returned, and brought a flask of 
champagne, with two largo silver cups. One of 
them he filled for Buckingham, who, contrary to 
the usual etiquette, was always served first at home, 
and then offered the other to airistian, who declined 

to receive it. , ^ . i. 

* The Duke drank off the large goblet winch wm 
presented to him, and, for a moment, covered Iw 
forehead witli tlio palm of his hand ; ffien inatsatly 
withdrew it, and said, “ Christian, speak your 
riainly. We know each other. If my nsj^tation 
be in some degree in your bauds, yott,a|r0 writ 
aware that your life is in mine. Sit down,” ha said, 
taking a pistol from bis bosom and laying it on the 
table—” Sit down, and let me hear your proposal.” 
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I ■* My lord,” said Christ, smiliug, " I siudl 
' produce sio such ultimate argoment on my part, 
though possibly, in time of need, I may not be found 
destitute of them; But my defence is in tlie situa- 
tion of things, and iu the composed view which, 
doubdeas, your Majesty will take of tliem.” 

“Majesty!” repeat!^ tho Duke — “My gtiod 
&iend Christian, you have kept company with tiio 
I’uritans so long, tliat you confu^;c the ordinary 
titles of the Court” 

“ t know not how to apologiac,” said Christian, 
“ unless your Grace will suppose tlisit I spoke by 
prophet” • 

“ Such as the devil delivered to Macbeth,” said 
die Duke — again paced the chamber, and again 
seated himself, and said, “Be plain, Christian — 
speak out at once, and manfully, what is it you 
intend 1” 

“ said Christian — “ What should 1 do t — 1 

can^ do nothing in such a matter ; but £ thought it 
right that youx* Grace should Imow that die godly 
^ this city” — (he spoke the word with a kind of 
ironical gnu) — “ai*e impatient of inactivity, and 
must nec^ be up and doing. My brother Bridge- 
north is at the head of all old Waiver’s congrega- 
tion; for you must know, that, after iioundering 
from one &ith to anodier, he liadi now got beyond 
ordinances, and is become a FJftli-Monarcliy man. 
He has nigh two hundred of Weiver’s people, fully 
equipped, and ready to fall on ; and, with sliglit aid 
from your Grace’s people, they must carry White- 
hall, and make priscaievs of all within it.”* 

** Rascal !” said tho Duke, “ and is it to a I*ccr 
of England you make this commumcatiuii 

“ Nay,” answered Christian, “ I admit it would 
be cxtrcine folly in your Grace to api>c:ir until all 
is over. But let me give Blood and tlio utliers a 
hint on yonr port. There are tiie four Gormans 
also — right Knipperdoliogs and Auabapthits — will 
be speciiUly useful. You ore wise, iiiy lord, and 
know the value of a corps of domestic gladiators, 
as well os did O^vius, Lepidus, and Antliony, 
when, by such family forces, they divided the world 
by indenture t ipardte.” 

“ Stay, stay/’ said the Duke. “ Even if these 
bloodhounds were to join with you — not that I 
would permit it without the most positive assurances 
for the King’s personal safety — but say the villains 
were to join, what hope have you (jf caiTyiug tho 
Court I” 

** BuHy Tom Armstrong,^ my lord, hath prf>iuiscd 
his interest witli the Lile-Guara. Then there are 
mf lord Shaftesbury’s brisk boys in tlie city — 
tlixr^ thousand on the holding up a finger.” 

“ I<et him hold u]p botli hands, and if be count a 
hundred for eaftli finger,” said the Duke, “ it will 
be - more tfuin 1 e:^ct. Yon have not spoken to 
him I” 

“ Sure^ aot^ till your Grace’s pleasure was 
knowflu But if he is not applied to, there is tho 
Dutch train, Hans Snorehout’s congregadon, in die 
Strand — there are the French Protestants in Pic- 
cadilly —Uiere are the fiunily of Levi in Lewkenoris 
Lane— the Aingg^etmuam m lliames Street ” 


“ All, fiiugh ! — Out upon them — out upot; 
them 1 ^ How the knaves will stink of dieese and 
tobacco when they come upon action S — they will 
drown all tho penumes in Whitehall. Spare me 
the detail ; and let me know, my dearest Ned, the 
sum total of thy most odoriferous forces.” 

“ Fifteen hi^red men, well armed,” said Cliris- 
thm, “ bestdes die rabble that will rise to a certainty 
— they liavo already nearly tom to pieces tho 
prifioaera who were this day acquitted on account 
of die Plot.” 

“ All, then, £ understand. — And now, hark ye 
most Cliristian Cliristian,” said he, wheeling his 
chair full in front of that on which his agent ivas 
seated, “you have told me many tilings to-day — 
Sliull £ be equally oommuiiicativo 1 SlialL £ riicw 
you that my accuracy of information matches 
yours 1 Shall £ tell you, in a word, why you have 
at once resolved to push every One, from the Puri- 
tan to. the freo-tliinker, upon a general attack ui 
I the Palace at Whitehall, without allowing me, u 
peer of tlie realm, time either to pause upon or to 
I prepare for a step so desperate 1 Shall L tell yon 
I why you would lead or drive, seduce or compel mr, 
I into countenancing your measures i” 

“ My lord, if you please to form a guesH,” said 
Clunstiaii, “ I will answer with all biiiceritv, if you 
I have assigned die right cause.” 

“ The Countess of Derby is this day arrived, and 
attends die Court diis oveiiing, with hopes of die 
kindest reception. She may surprised amid die 
melee i — Ha ! Ulud £ not right, Master Cliristian 1 
You, %vho pretend to offer me revenge, know yonr- 
S'df its exquisite sweetness.” 

** I would not presume,” said Clirisdau, lialf 
iHniling, “ to offer your Grace a dish, \vithout acting 
113 your taster as well as purveyor.” 

“ That ’s honestly said,” said the Duke. “ Away 
dieu, my friend. Give Blood diis ring — he kuows 
it, and knows how to obey him who bears it. Let 
him assemble my gladiators, as thou dost most wit- 
tily term my coup jarrett. The old scheme of die 
German music may be resorted to, for X dual; 
thou hast die instruments ready. But take notice, 
[ know nothing on’t; and Rowley’s person* must 
be safe — 1 will hang and bum on all hands if a 
hair of his black periwig* be but ringed. — Then 
what is to follow — a Lora Protector of the realm 
— or stay — Cromwell has made tho word some- 
what slovenly and unpopular— a Lord Lieutenant 
of the Kingdom! — The patriots, who take it on 
themselves to avenge the injustice d<me to die coun< 
try, and to remove evil counsellors from before die 
King’s throne, that it may be henceforward esta- 
blished in righteousness— so I think the rubric 
runs — cannot £ril to make a fitting choice.” 

“ They cannot, my Lord Duhe,.*^ said' Christian, 
I “ since diere is but one man in the three kingdoms 
on whom that choice can possibly fall.” 

“ £ thank you, Christian,” said his Gntoe ; “ and 
£ tniBt yon. Away, and make sU ready. Bo 
asHured your serviees shall not be Ibrgot. We 
will have you tiear41» us.” 

My Lord Dufci^” nid Christian, “ you hind me 


1 Tbomof, or 8Jr TbtimAi AnmtroDf, a perion who IumI d! 4 - 
tlngunbed himielf in voutb bydurisam dhmken viplriU. Uo 
«w psrtleuliily Moneetod vrUb tlw Dplw of Monmouth, and 
vumidtobiooiiMRMdtotlioBzo-Houmriot, for which he 
rnffoRid enpittd punUhnimt, 90th June. :C31. 


^ Cliurlje. to lute Ids dsrtt eonipliiloD, atwaie were * 
peruke. Ho umd to mj ^ the ptavers, that if thep irfih^ 
to reprewnt a vtUafn on the ifsge. ** Oddirilih, th^ ntwajv 


i to reprewnt a vtUafn on the ifege, ** Oddirildi, th«r atwsAV 
I cfaipp’U on hill a bhiok ptilvlr, wnertu Uio graUert (Dgue in 
Engfamd Cmesolng . probably. Dr Oatm] wears a white ona'* 
—See CiBtaKti\Apuaify* 
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Joubly to you. But remtiiiucr, lint au your Grace 
I is spared any obnoxious proceedings which may 
j befall in tlie way of military execution, or odier- 
i wise, so it will be advisable tliat you hold ‘yourself 
j ill preparation, upon a momeiit*s notice, to put 
I yourself at the head of u baud of lionoumble fricuds 
' :uid allies, and come presently to the palace, where 
; you will be received by die victors as a coiiunaoder, 

' iifid by the vaiiquishca as a preserver.’* 

1 conceive you — X conceive you. 1 will be 
in prompt xeadinesi^” said the Duke. 

** Ay, my lord,” continued Christian ; ** and, for 
Heaven’s ike, let none of diose toys, which are the 
very Delilahs of your imagiiiatiou, come across 
your Grace this evening, and interfere with die 
I execution of this sublime sciieme.” * 

^Vhy, Ginsdan, dost tliiiik me mad V* was his 
' Grace’s emphatic reply. *Mt is you who linger, 
when all should bo ordered for a deed so daring. 

- Go then. — But hark ye, Ned ; ere you go, tell me 
• when 1 sliall again see yonder tiling of ime ‘and air 
I — yon Eastern Peri, that glides into apartments 
by the keyhole, and leaves them dirougli the case- 
I :neut — yon black-eyed liouri of dio JVlahonietaii 
' j 'iiradise — when, I say, shall I ace her once mure !” 

^ When your Grace has the truncheon of Lord 
Lieutenant of tho Kingdom,” said Christian, and 
left the apartment 

[ Buckingham stood lixed in eouteniplatiuu for a 
inoiiicnt ^ter he was gone. Should I iiave done 
! this t ” he said, arguing the matter with hiiiiAcU* ; 

; or had I die choice, rather, of doing aught else t 
! ^Should I not liasteu to tho Court, and make Charles 
{ aware of the treason whieli besets him i i w 111, by 
{ Heaven 1 — Here, Jeruiiigham, luy coach, with dio 
! despatch of light 1 — I w'ill throw myself at his feet, 

I and tell him of all the follies which i have dreamed 
j of widi this Christian. — And then he will laugh at 
I me, and spurn me. — No, I have kneeled to him 
I to-ilay already, and my repulse was nodiiug gen do. 

' lo be spurned once in die sun’s daily round is 
' enough for Buckiugliani.” 

Having rnado diis reflection, he seated liiinscif, 
and began liastily to mark down the young nobles 
; and geutlomen of quality, and others, dieir very 
; ignoble companions, who he supposed might be 
likely to assume him for their leader in any popular 
disturbance* He had nearly completed it, when 
Jeriiingham entered, to say the coach would bo 
ready in an instant, and to bring ins master’s sword, 
liat, and cloak. 

** Let die coachman draw oil',” Said the Duke, 
but be in readiness. And scud to the gendeuicii 
thou wUt find named in this list ; say 1 uiu hut ill 
at ease, and wish their company to a slight colla- 
tion. Let instant expedition be made, and care 
not for expense ; you will find most of diem at 
the Club-House in Fuller’s Rents.” * 

The preparations for festivity were speedily made, 
and the intended guests, most of them persons who 
were at leisure for any call that promised pleasure, 
though sometimes more deaf to those of duty, be- 
gan speedily to assemble. There were many youdu. 
of the highest rank, and with them, as is mmi*! m 
chose eixmes, many of a different clsqk whom 
talents, or impudenee, or wit, or a turn Tor gam- 
bling, hod reared up into companion* for die great 
and die gay. The Duke of Buekingluua was a 


general patron of persons of dils description ; ari«? 
a numerous attendance took place on ,|he present 
occasion. 

The festivity was pursued with the usual ap- 
pliances of wine, inustc, and games of hazard ; with 
wliich, however, diero mingled in that period much 
more wit, and a good deal more gross profligacy of 
conversation, than the talents of the present gene* 
ration can supply, or their taste would permit. 

The Duke himself proved the complete command 
which he pussesMid over liis versatile character, by * 
maintaining die frolic, the laugh, and the jest, while' 
his ear caught up, and with eagernessr, the most 
distant sounds, as intimating die commencement 
of Christian’s revoliitioiiary project Such sounds 
wore heard from time to time, and from time to 
time they died away, witliout any of those conse- 
«|uences which Buckingham expected. 

At length, and when it was late in the evening, 
Jerningham aimuuiiced Master ChifiEinch from the 
Court; and that worthy personage followed the 
r.iiuuuciation. ^ : 

** Strange diings have happened, my Lord Duke,” 
ho said ; ** your presence at Court is instantly re- 
tiuired by his Majesty.” 

** Vuu alarm me,” said Buckingham, standing up. 

1 hope nodiiug lias happened — 1 hope diero is 
i:othing wrung — 1 hope his Majesty is well V* 
Perfectly well,” said Chiffinch ; “ and desirous 
;i> see ^our Grace widiout a moment’s delay.” 

This is suddeu,” said the Duke. ** You see 
i have had merry fellows about me, and am scarce 
in case to appear, Chiftineli.” 

Your Gi'ace seems to bo in very handsome 
plight,” said Chifiiucli; “and you know' his Majesty 
is gracious enough to make allowances.” 

“ True,” said the Duke, not a little anxivus in 
Ills mind, touching die cause of tliis unexpected ; 
sunmiojis — “ True — his Majesty is most graciott.s 
— I will order my coach.” | 

“ Mine is below,” replied the royal messenger ; ! 

it will save time, if your Grace will condescend to | 
use it.” ^ 

Forced from every evasion, Buckiughmu twk a | 
goblet from the table, and requested his frieiids ; 
to remain at his palace so long as they could lind I 
die means of amusement there. He expected, ho j 
said, to return almost immediately ; if not, he would ; 
take fai'ewell of diem with his usual toast, May 
all of us that are not hanged in tho interval, meet 
together again hero on the first Monday of ne.xt : 
mondi.” 

This standing toast of tho Duke bore reference ' 
to the character of several of his guests ; but he , 
did not drink it on die present occasion without i 
some anticipation concerning his own late, in case | 
Christian had betrayed him. Xle hastily made wm«- ; 
addidou to his dress, aind attended Chiffiiicii in t.Vj j 
chariot to Whitehall. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

?IIi7h feasting traa there there— the gilded roofi 
Itiing to the wnsBoil-healtli — the <lancer’s step j 

biirung Co the chord responsive — the laiy gaiuti<«ter 
U o fate's disposal flung his heap of gold. 

And laugh'd allhe when it incraisccl or lessen'd : 

Liiich virtue hath court-air tu tcticli us iiatiencc 
AVIucIi Mhooluieo ptCBCli in vain. 

JF/ijf come ye not to Court 9 

Upo^r the afternoon of this Gveiitiul day, Charles 
held his Court in tlie Queen’s apartments, which 
vteve opened at a particular hour to invited picsts 
of a certain lower degree, hut accessible without 
restriction to the higher classes of nobility who had 
from birth, and to the courtiers who held by office, 
the privilege of the tntree. 

It was one part of Charles’s character, which 
unquestionably rendered him personally popular, 
aud postponed to a subsequent reign the precipita- 
tion of his family from tlie throne, that he banished 
from his Court many of the formal restrictions with 
which it was in otlier reigns surrounded. lie was 
conscious of the good-natured grace of his man- 
ners, and trusted Pt it, often not in vain, to remove 
evil impressions arisiiig from actions, which he was 
sensible could not be justified on tlie grounds of 
liberal or national policy. 

In the daytime the King was commonly seen in 
the public walk.s alone, or only attended h}* one or 
two persons ; and bis answer to the remonstrance 
of his brother, on tlic risk of thus exposing his per- 
son, is well known; — “Believe me, James,” ho 
j^d, “ no one will murder me, to make you King.’* 

In the same manner, Ciiarles’s evenings, unless 
such as were destined to more secret pleasures, were 
frequently spent amongst all who had any pretence 
to apptroach a courtly circle ; and thus it was upon 
the night which we are treating of. Queen Catlie- 
; tine, reconciled or humbled to her fate, had king 
' ceas^ to express any feelings f)f jealousy, nay, 
seemed so absolutely dead to such a passion, that 
she received at her drawing-room, without scruple, 
and even with encouragement, the Duchesses of 
Portsmouth and Cleveland, and others, who cn- 
I joyed, though in a less avowed character, the credit 
! of having been royal favourites. Constrain t of every 
( bind was banished from a circle so composed, and 
I which was frequented at tlie same time, if not by 
ilie wisest, at least by the wittiest courtiers, who 
i ever assembled round a nionardi, and who, as many 
; of them had shared die wants, aud shifts, and frolics 
j of his exile, had then acquired a sort of prescriptive 
i license, which the good-natured prince, when lie 
I attained his period of prosperity, could hardly have 
i restrained it suited his temper to do so. This, 
: however, was the least of Charles’s thoughts. Ills 
; manners were sudi as secured him from indelicate 
' obtrusion ; and he sought no other protection from 
, over-familiarity, than what these aud his ready wit 
afforded lum. 

On die present occasion, he was peculiarly dis- 
posed to enjoy the scene of pleasure which had been 
: prepared. The singular deadi of Major Colehy, 
, which, taking place in his own presence, bad pro- 
claimed, wim the volde of a passing bell, tlie un- 
grateful neglect of the prince for whom ho had 
sa^ticed oveiy thing, hiul ^iven Charles much 
pain. But, in his own opinion at least, he had 
aompletely atoned for this negligence, by tlic trouble 


winch he had taken for i!^ir Geoffrey Pevoril and 
his son, whose liberation ho looked upon not only 
as an excellent good deed in itself, but, in spite of 
die grave rebuke of Ormond, as achieved in a very 
pardonable manner, considering the difficuldea with 
which he was surrounded. He even felt a degri^e 
of sadsfaction on receiving intelligence from the 
city that there had been disturbances in the streets, 
and that some of the more violent fanatics had 
betakon themselves to their mcoting-liouses, upon 
sudden summons, to inquire, as dicir preachers 
phrased it, into the causes of Heaven’s wrath, and 
into die backsliding of die Court, lawyers, and jury, 
by whom the false and bloody favourers of the 
Pt^ish Plot were screened and cloaked from de- 
served punishment. 

The King, we repeat, eeomed to hear diese 
accounts with pleasure, even when he was re- 
xiiindod of die dangerous and susceptible chai'acte;* 
of those with whuin such suspicions originated. 

“ Will any one now assert,” ho said, with self- 
complacence, “ that 1 am so utterly negligent of 
the iiiteivst of friends! — You see the peril in 
which 1 place myself, and even the risk to which 
I have exposed the public peace, to rescue a man 
whom I have sc.arco seen for twenty years, and 
then only in his bufl-coat and bandoleers, with 
other Train-Band officers who kissed hands upon 
the Restoration. They say kings have long hands 
— 1 think they have as much occasion for long 
ineinories, since they arc expected to watch over 
and reward c\ery niaii in England, who hath but 
shewn his good-will hv crying * God save the 
King !’ ” 

“ Nay, the rogues arc oven more unreasonable 
still,” said Sodlcy ; “ fur every knave of them thinks 
himself entitled to your Majesty’s protection in a 
good cause, whcUicr he has cried God save the 
King or im.” 

The King smiled, and turned to anotlier paK of 
the stately liull, where every thing was assembled 
which could, according to the taste of the ago, 
make the time glide pleasantly away. | 

i II one place, a group of tlio young nobility, and ■ 
of the ladies of tlie Court, listened to tho I'cader's , 
acquaintance Kmpsou, who was accompanying, ' 
with his unrivalled brcatliings on the flute, a young ' 
siren, who, while her bosom palpitated with pride • 
and with fear, warbled to tlie courtly and august ' 
presence the beautiful air beginning, 

'* Yonnj; T am, and yet uni(l.{ll*cl ' I 

BiiW to xniike a lover yield," &o. j 

She performed her task in a manner so corres- | 
ponding with the strains of the amatoxy poe^ and | 
tlie voluptuous air witli wliidi the words had been i 
invested by the celebrated Parcel, that tlie men I 
crowded around in ecstaries, while most of the ladies ' 
thought it proper cither to look extremely indiffe- ! 
rent to tlie words she sung, or to withdraw firom i 
the circle as quietly as possible. To the song suc- 
ceeded a concerto, performed by a select band of 
most admirable mosiciaxis, which tlie Iking, whose 
taste was indisputable, had himself selected. 

At oilier tables in the apartment, the elder eour- j 
tiers worshipped Fortune, at tlic various fashionable ; 
games of ombre, quadrille, hasard, and the like ; | 
while heaps of ^fd which lay before the players, I 
augmented or dwindled with every turn of a card i 
or cast of a die. Many a year’s rent of fair estates | 
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was yentu^ upon the main op the odds; which, never equalled save by that of tlio great comet in 
spent m the olddeserM manor-house, had repaired sixty-six. Sedley and Etherege tc3d ui wonders 
the ravages of (>omwdl upon its walli^ and replaced of them ; for it is one advantage of tliia new fashion 
the sou^ Ijood housekeeping and hospitality, brought up by the Duchess, tliat a matron may be 
tiia^ exhausted in the last age by fine and seques- totally unconscious of the coquetry of her train and 
teauon, were now in a fair way of being annihilated its attendants.” 

by careless prodigality. Elsewhere, under cover of Am I to understand, then, your Majesty’s 
ooserving the gamester, or listening to tlie music, pleasure is, that the lady is to be admitted 1” said 
the gallantries of that all-licensed age were prac- the usher. 

tiwd among the miy and fair, closely watched the « Certainly ” «nd f,ho King ; « that is, if the in- 
whilst by Uie ugly ortlie old, who promised them- cognito be really entitled to the honour,— -It may 
selves at least Uie pleMuro of observing, and it be ns well to inquire her title — there are more 
may be uuit of proclaiming, intrigues in which mad-women abroad than the Duchess of Newcastle, 
they could not be shuen. I will walk into Uie anteroom myrelf, and receive 

rrom one table to another glided the merry yonr answer.” 

A Tonarch, exchanging now a glanco with a Court But ere ('harlns had reached the lower end of the 
wauty, now a jest witli n Court wit, now^ b^^ting apartment in his progress to ^e anteroom, tlie 
utne to the mmuc, and anon losing or winning a uslicr surprised the assembly by announcing a 
few pie^s of ^Id on the chance of tlie game to name which had not for many a year been heard in 
which he stood nearest; — the most amiable of theso courtly halls — the Countess of Derby !” 
voluptuaries — the gayest and bost-natured of com- Stately and tsUl, and still, at an advanced period 

panions-— tlie man that would, of all others, have of life, having a person unbroken by years, the 
host sustained his character, had life been a couti- noble lady .advanced towards her Sovoreign, with a 
lined banquet, and its ouly end to enjoy the passing step resembling that with which slie might have 
how, send it away as pleasantly as might be. met an equal. There was indeed nothing in her ' 
But Kings are least of all exempted from the iiianiicr that indicated either haughtiness or as- 
orainary lot of humanity ; and Seged of Ethiopia sumption unbecoming that presence ; but her con- 
is, amongst monarchs, no solitary example of the scionsiiess of wrongs, sustained from the adminis- 
vamty of reckoning on a day or an hour of undis- (ration of diaries, and of the superiority of the 
tiirbed serenity. An attoiidant on tlie Court an- injured party over those from whom, or in whose- * 
nouiiced suddenly to Uicir Majesties tliat a Indy, name, tlie injury had been offered, gave her look I 
wlio would only announce hcredf as a Peeress of dignity, and her step firmness. Slie was dressed j 
England, desired to be ^Imittcd into the presence, in widow’s weeds, of the same fashion which were 
J he Queen said, hastily, it impostihfe. No worn at the time her husband was brought to tiic ' 
peeress, without announcing her title, was entitled scaffold ; and which, in the thirty years subsequent I 
to ^ privilege of her rank. to that event, slie had never i>crniitted her tiro- I 

I could bo sworn,” said a nobleman in atten- w'oman to alter, 
dance, “that it is some whim of tho Duchess of ' The surprise was no pleasing one to the. King ; ! 

* and cureing in his heart the rashness which hLl I 

The atteiidwt, who brought the message, said allow’cd the lady'cntrance on tlie gay scene in which ; 
that he did indeed believe it to bo the Duchess, both they were engaged, ho saw at the same time tlw j 
m>m the singularity of tho message, and that the necessity of receiving her in a mdnner suitable to 
l:i«]y spoke with somewhat a foreign accent. his own character, and her rank in the British i 

“ In uie name of madness, then,” said the King, Court Ho approached her with an air of wel- } 
let us admit her. Her Grace is an entire rarec- come, into which he threw all his natural grace, ■ 
snow in her own person — a universal masquerade while ho began, “ Chere C<mpt€ 9 $e de IVr6y, pnia- ■ 
-—md^ private Bedlam-hospital, her tante Heine de Man^notre trh avgunle 

whole ideas being like so many patients crazed upon “ Speak English, sire, if I may presume to ask ( 

the subjects of love and literature, wiio act nothing such a lavour,” said the Countess. “I am a j 
111 tlieir vanrics, « save' klinerva, Venus, and the I’ecress of this nation — mother to one English •* 

widow, alas, to another 1 In England 
• tj***** Majesty’s pleasure must always supersede 1 have s])cnt my brief days of happiness, my long 

mine, said the Queen. “ I only hope I shall not years of widowhood and sorrow. France and its 
bo expected to entertain ao fant^tio a personage, language are but to me the dreams of an miin- 
Tlie iwt time she came to Court, Isabella,” — (she teresting childhood. I know no tongue save that 
spoke to one of her Portuguese ladies of honour)— of my husband and my son. Peimit me, as the 
** oot returned fltom our lovely Lisbon !— widow and mother of Derbv, tliiis to renflor my 

her Grace had tlie assnranoe to assume a right to homage.” 

bnng a trMn-benrw into my apartment ; and when She would have kneeled, but the King gracefully 
thu was not allowd, what then, think you, she did ! prevented her, and, saluting her cheek, according 
—even cai^ her train to be made so long, that to tho form, led her towards the Queen, and khn- 
three mortal yards of aafan and silver remained In self peiformcd the ceremony of introductiott 
the antechamber, aupportod by four wenclies, while « Your Majesty,” he-said, “ must he informed that 
tho other end was attached to her Grace’s person, the Countess has imposed a restriction on Fren^ 

OB idle paid her duty at the upper end of » the pro- tlie language of gallantly and coropKnient; ^ 

sence-TOom. Full thirty yards of the most heantiftii trust your Majesty will, though a forsignsr^'-llkw 
silk did her Gtaoe's madness employ in this man* herself, find enough of honest Englidfr to aaimre 
ner.” , tlie Countess of Derby, with what pleosma we 

“And most beantinil damsels fh^ were who bon see her at Court, after the abssimiif so tnaay 
tins portentous tiain,*’ said the King— “a train yeara” 
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1 will endeavour to do 80 at least/* said tiie 
Queen, on, whom Uie .appearance of tlie Countess of 
Deri)/ made a more favourable impression than 
that of many strangers, whom, at the King’s re- 
quest, she was in the habit of receiving witli cour- 
tesy. 

Charles himself again spohe. “To any otln-r 
lady of the same rank I might nut tlie qiie5(tion, 
why she was so long absent from tlio circle ? fear 
I can only ask the Countess of Derby, what fortu- 
nate cause produces the pleasure of st'eing her 
here !” 

“ No fortunate cause, my liege, though ono most 
strong and argent.” | 

The King augured nothing agreeable from tliis | 
commencement ; and in truth, from the Countess's { 
first entrance, he had .anticipated some unpleasant ! 
explanation, which he therefore h<astcned to parry, { 
having first composed his features into an expression 
of sympathy and interest. 

“ If,’* said he, “ tlie cause is of a nature in which 
wo can render assistance, we cannot cx{iect your 
Udydiip should enter upon it at the prcscoit time ; 
but a memorial addressed to our secretary, or, if it 
IS more satisfactory, to ourselves directly, will re- 
ceive our immediate, and 1 trust 1 need not add, 
OUT favourable construction.” 

Tlie Countess bowed with some state, and an- 
swered, “ My business, sire, is indeed important ; 
but so brief, fiiat it need not for more than a few 
minutes witlidraw your ear from wh.at is more 
pleasing ; — yet it is so urgent, that I am afraid to 
postpone it even for a moment.” 

“ This is unusual,” said diaries. “ But you, 
Countess of Derby, are an unwonted guest, and 
most command my time. Docs tlie matter require 
my mvato ear ?” 

^ Vpr my part,” said the Countess, “ tlie wholo 
Court might listen ; hut your hlajesty may prefer 
liearioff me in the presence of one or two of your 
conoaellors.” 

Ormond,” said the King, loriking around, 
“attend ns for an instant, — and do you, Arlington, 
do the same.” 

The King led t' e way into an adjoining cabinet, 
aad^ seating himself, requested tlie Countess would 
also take a chair. “It needs not, sire,” she re- 
plied ; then pausing for a moment, as if Jo collect 
to UpiritB she proceeded vrith firmness. 

^ Your Majesty well said that no light cause bad 
drawn me from my lonely habitation. I came not 
Mthpr when the property of my son — that property 
whh^ desoeiidea tohim from a fatlier who died for 
yoiVP Majesty *8 rights — was conjured away from 
rUm under pretext of justice, that it might first 
feed tiie ayariee odT the rebel Fairfax, and then 
supply the prodigality of his son-in-law, Bucking- 
ham.” 

“TNto ire. over harsh terms, lady,” said the 
King. “ A UffX penalty was, as we remember, 
ineurred irregular violence— so our 

courts and our laws term it, though personally I 
too DO objeetbu to call it, with you, an honour- 
revenge. But admit it were such, in prosecu- 
tion of the laws of lumoiir, bitter legal consequences 
are often neeefBarily inCiu*n^.” 

“ I come not to argue Ar, my soil’s wasted and 
fiizfeited inheritance, sire, ’’.said the Countess $ “ 1 
only lake credit for my patience, under that afflicting 
di^nsation. I now come to redeem the honour 


of the House of Derby^ more dear to mo tlian all 
the treasures and lands which ever belonff^l to it” 

“ And by whom is the honour of the House of 
Derby impeached I” snid the King ; “for on my i 
word you bring me the first news of it” • 

“ Has there one Narrative, as these wild fictions j 
are termed, been printed witli regard to the Popish j 
Plot — this pretended Plot as 1 will call it — in ! 
which the honour of our house has not been j 
touched and tainted 1 And are there not two noble 
gentlemen, father and sou, allies of tlie House cd 
Stanley, about to be placed in jeopardy of their 
Uvea, on account of matters in wliich we are tho •' 
parties fiiet impeached !” 

The King looked around, and smiled to Arlington ' 
and Ormond. “ The Countess’s courage, methinks, > 
shames ours. What lips dared h.avo called tlie j 
immaculate Plot pretended, or tlie Narrative of the | 
witnesses, our preser^'ci's from Popish knives, a wild 
ficti > 11 1 — But, madam,” he said, “ though 1 admiio) 
the generosity of your interference in behalf of 
the two Pcverils, 1 must acquaint you, that youi* 
interference is unnecessary — they aiw this moni- 
iiig acquitted.” 

“ Now may God be praised !” said the*Countes9, 
folding her hands. “ 1 have scarce slept since 1 
heard the news of their inqieachment ; and have 
arrived here to suiTcnder myself to your Majesty’s 
justice, or to the prejudices of the nation, in hopes, 
by so doing, I might at least save tho lives of m> 
noble and gniorous friends, enveloped in suspicion 
only, or chi(;fly,by their connection with us. — Are 
they indeed acquitted t” 

“ Tliey are, by my honour," said tho King. “ J 
marvel you beam it not.” * 

“ I arrived but last night, and remained in tlie 
strictest seclusion,” said the Countess, “afraid to 
make any inquiries that might occasion discovery 
ere 1 saw your Majesty.** 

“ And now that wc hate met,’* sold the King, 
taking her hand kindly — “a meeting which gives 
me the .greatest pleasure — may 1 recommend to 
you speedily to return to your royal island with a.H 
little eclat as you came hither 1 The world, my dear 
Countess, has changed since we were young. Men 
fought in the Civil War with good swords and mus- 
kets ; but now we fight with indictments and oaths, 
and such like legal weapons. Yon are no adept 
in such wai’farc ; and though I am well aware you 
know how to hold out a castle, 1 doubt much i^ou 
have tlio art to parry off au impeachinoni. Tidp 
Plot has come upon us like a land storm — there 
is no steering the vessel in the teeth of tlie tempest 

— w'e must run for tho nearest haven, and happy 
if wc can reach onew” 

“ This is cowardice, my liege,” said tlie Countess, 

— “ Forgive the word I— it is but a woman who 
speaks it. Call your noble friends around yon, 
.aud make a stand like your royal father. Itoe 
is but one right and one wrong —^oue benourable 
and forward coarse ; and aU others whiiffl deviate 
are oblique and unworthy.’* 

“Your language, my venerated friend,” said 
Ormond, — who saw the necessity of inwerina 
betwixt the dignity of tho actual Sovereign, and 
the freedom of tlio Countesi^ who was geueraUy 
accustomed to receive, not to pay observance,— 
“ your language is strong and decided, but it applies 
not to the times. It xn^ht oeeosioD a renewal of 
the avil War, and of all its tniseiies^ but could 
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uanl^ be attended with tin effeets you sangnmely I wal]» the case and instrument itsdf at onee flew 
anticipate.” ^ " I open, and out started the dwaxf, Geoffir^ Hudson, 

You are too rash, my Lady Countess,” said —at sight of whose unearthly appearance, thus 
Arlington, <^not only to rusli upon this danger suddenly introduced, the ladies shneked, aiid ran 
yourself, but to desire to involve his Majesty. Let backwards; the gentlemen started,, and the poor 
me say plainly, that, in tliis jealous time, you have German, on seeing the portentous delivory of his 
done but ill to excliange die security of Castle flddle-case, tumbled on the floor in an agony,^ sup- 
Rushin for the chance of a lodging in flic Tourer of posing, it might be, that his instrument waa meta- 
London.” ^ morpnosed into flie strange figure which supplied 

” And were I to kiss the block tlicre,” said the its place. So soon, however, as he recovered, ito 
Countess, as did my husband at Bolton-on-the- glided out of the apartment, and was followed by 
Moors, I would do so willingly, rather than forsake most of his companions. 

a friend ! — and one, too, whom, as in the case of " Hudson 1” said the King — “ My little old friepd, 
flie ^unger Peveril, 1 have thrust upon danger.” I I am not sorry to see you ; though Buckingham, I 
"But nave T not assured you that both of the j who 1 suppose is flie purveyor of this jest, hath * 
Pcverils, older and younger, are freed from peril I” i servod us up but a stale one.” I 

said the King ; " and, my dear Countess, what can j " Will your Majesty honour me with one mo- i 
else tempt you to tlirust yourtf If on danger, from ! men t’s attention 1” said Hudson. ! 

which, doubtless, you expect to bo relieved by my \ " Assurodlj', my good friend,” said the Xing, i 

intervention t Meihinks a lady of your judgment ■ " Old acquatotancca are springing up in every 
should not voluntarily throw herself into a river, ! quarter to-night ; and our leisure can hardly be 
merely tliat her friends might have the risk and j better employed tlian in listening to tbm. — It was 
merit of dragging her out.” , an idle trick of Buckingham/* he added, in a 

The Countess reiterated her intention to claim whisper to Ormond, "to send the poor thing hither, 
a fair trial. — The two counsellors again pressed • especially as he was to-day tried for the affair of 
tlicir advice that she should witlidraw, though under I the Plot. At any rate, he comes not to ask pro- 
thc charge of absconding from justice, and remain j tection from us, having had the rare fortune to ’ 
ill her-own feudal kingdom. come off Plot-free^ Ho is but firiiing, I suppose, • 

The King, seeing no termination to the debate, for some little present or pension.” j 

gently reminded the Countess that her Majesty The little man, precise in Court etiquette, yet j 
would be jealous if he detained her ladyship longer, impatient of the King’s dekying to attend to mm, 
and'Offer^ her his hand to conduct her back to the stood in the midst of the floor, most valorously 
company. This slie was under the necessity of pawing and prancing, like a Soqts pony assuming 
accepting, and returned accordingly to tlie apai*t- the airs of a war-horse, waving meanwhile his little 
ments of state, where an event occurred irome- hat with the tarniriicd feather, and bowing from 
diately afterwai^, which must be tmisferrcd to the time to time, as if impatient to be heard, 
next chapter. " Speak on, then, ray friend,” said Charles ; " if ; 

thou hast some poetical address ^nned for thee, out 
with it, that thou mayst have uuie to repose these 
CHAPTER XLVJ. flourisliing little Kmta of tliine.” 

" No poetical speech have 1, mo|t mighty Sove- 
reign,” answered the dwarf S "bu^ in plain and > 
most loyal prose, I do accuse, before this compainy, | 
the once noble Duke of Buckingluun of high ; 
treason I” • 

. I "Well spoken, and manfully — Get on, man,” I 

WiiGN Charles liad re-conducted the Countess siud the King, who never doubted that this was ; 
of Derby into the presence-chamber, before he tlie introduction to something burlesque or witty, j 
imrted with her, be entreated her, in a whisper, not conceiving that Uie charge was made in solemn 
to bo governed % good counsel, and to regard her earnest. I 

own safety ; and tlien turned easily from her, as A great laugh took placo among such- ooimtiers 
if to distribute his attentions equally among the as heard, and among many wdto did not hear, what • 
other guests. was uttered by tlie dw'srf ; tlie former entertained 

These were a good deal circumscribed at tlie by the extravagant emphasis and gesticulation of 
instiuit by the arrival of a party of fivo or six the litflo champion, and flic otliers laughing not tho 
musicians ; one of whom, a German, under the loss loud that they lauglied for example’s sake, and 
l>atronage of the Duke of Buckingham, was par- upon trust 

tienlarly renowned for his performance on the vio- << Wliat matter is there for all tills mirth !” said 
loneello,! but had been detained in inactivity in the he, very indignantly — " Is it fit subject for laugh- ^ 
antechamber by the non-arrival of hie instrument, ing, that I, Geoffrey Hudson, Kni^t, do, before 
which had now at length made its appearance. King and nobles, impeach George ViUiers, Duke 
The domeeflo who placed it before tlie owner, of Buckingham, of high trcaaou I” 
shrouded as it waa wHhin its -wooden case, seemed " No subject of mirtli, certainly,” said QiarlaK 
heartily glad to be rid of his load, and Unbred for composing liis features ; " but gwat matter of 
a moment, as If interested In diseovering what sort wonder. — Come, cease tliis- mouthing, and 
of instrament was to he produced that could weig^ ring, and mummeiy.— If there be a. Jesl^ ootoe 
,80 heavily. His curiosity was Mtisfied, and in a out with i<^ man ; and if no^ even get me to the 
most extraordinaiy manner; for, while the mosi- beauffet, and drink a cup of wine to refreill ^nee 
cian was fumbling witb the key, the case bring for ofter thy riose lodring.’’ , . 

Ills greater oonveniriiee placed upright ngalim the | " I tell you, my liege,** said Hudson, nnpaflCnfl|y, 


Here ctand 1 tieht and trim, 

Quick of though little of limb ; 
lie who denietli the word 1 have Piiokcn, 
Betwixt him and me f>ha11 lances be broken. 

Idif if the liUte John De ^uitrK 
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yet in a whisper, intended only to be audible by 
*iie King,"tliat if you spend over much time in 
triiling, ^ou will be convinced by dire esmxlence 
••t' Buckingham’s treason. 1 tell you, — 1 asseve- 
rate to your Majest}]r-two hundred armed fanatics 
will be here witliin tlie hour, to surprise tlie 
guards.” 

Stand bock, ladies,” said the King, "or you 
may hear more than you will care to listen to. My 
l^ord of Buckingluuu’s jests arc not always, you 
know, quite fitted for female ears ; besides, wo 
want a row words in private with our little fiiend. 
Von, my Lord of Onnond — ^you, Arlington,” (and he 
named one or two others,) "may remain witli us.” 

The gay crowd bore back, and disjMirscd through 
the apartment — the men to conjecture what fiic 
iMtd of this mummery, as they supposed it, was ! 
likely to prove ; and what jest, as Sedley said, the 
bass-fiddle had been brouglit to bed of — and the 
ladies to admire and criticise the antique dress 
and richly embroidered ruff and hood of the Coim- 
t css of Derby, to wliom the Queen was shewing 
particular attention. 

" And now, in the name of Heaven, and amongst 
friends,” said the King to the dwai'f, " what luoutis 
all this i” 

" Treason, my lord tlio King ! — Treason to his 
Majesty of England! — When I was chambered 
in yonder instrument, my lord, the High- Dutch 
fellows who bore me, carried me into a certain 
cliapel, to sec, as they said to each other, that all 
was ready. Sire, 1 went where bass-fiddle never 
went before, even into a conventicle of Fifth- 
.Monarchists ; and when tliey brouglit me away, 
the preacher was concluding his sermon, and w'as 
within a * Now to apply’ of setting off like the bell- 
weather at the head of his flock, to surprise your 
Majesty in your roval Court ! 1 heard him through 
the sound-holes of my instrument, when the fellow 
set me down for a moment to profit by this precious 
doctrine.” 

" It would be singular,” said Lord Arlington, 
" were there mme reality at the bottom of this buf- 
fuonery ; foi we know these wild men have been 
j conwUing together to-day, and five conventicles 
j have held a solemn fast.”* 

1 " Nay,” said the King, " if tliat be the case, they 

! aro certainly determined on some villainy.” 

J " Might I advise,” said the Duke of Onnond, " T 
■ wtiuid summon tlie Duke of Buckingham to this 
I i»iwsence. His connections with tlie fanatics are 
well known, tliough he affects to conceal them.” 

** Yon would not, my lord, do his Grace the in- 
justice to treat him as a criminal on such a charge 
as thte t” said tiie King. " However,” he added, 
afte a .haomenfs consideration, " Buckingham is 
ace^Uie to every sott of temptation, l^m tlie 
nfijiie genius. 1 idiould not be surprised 
if he BOiirid^ hopes of an aspiring kind — I think 
j we had some proof of it bat lately.-^ Hark ye, 
I Chiilloeb ; g0 to him instantiy, and bring him here 
1 c»it any fliilr pretext thou canst devise. 1 would 
i fain mve him from what lawyers call an overt act 
I The Court wonld be dnll as a dead horse, were 
Bnckinghsm to miiearry*” 

" WUl not yomr Mi^|y^ order the Horse Guards 
to turn out r said Sfsoung Selby, who was present, 
andanofScer. ® ' 

"No, Selby,” said the King, " I like not horse- 
But let diem be prepared ; and let the Higli 


Biuliff collect his civil ofiiceni, and command tho 
Sheriffs to summon tlicir wurdiipful attendants 
firom javelin-men to hangmen,' and have tliem in 
readiness, in case of any sudden tumult— double 
the sentinels on the doors of the palace — and see 
no straxigers get in.” 

" Or oat,”, said the Duke of Ormond. " \\‘1 ki*o 
are tlie foreign fellows who brought in the dwarf I” 

They were sought for, but tliey were not to be 
found. They had retreated, leaving tlieir instru- 
ments — a circumstanco which seemed to bear hanl 
on the Duke of Buckiiigliam, their patron. 

Hasty preparations were made to provide i*esi!t- 
tance to any effort of despair which tlio supposed 
conspiratoi'S might be driven to ; and in the mean- 
while, tho King, witlidrawing with Arlington, Or- 
mond, and a few other counsellors, into tlie cabinet 
where the Countess of Derby bad had her audience*, 
resumed tlie ex:imination of tlio little discoverer. 
His declaration, though singular, was quite coherent ; 
the strain of romance intermingled with it, being 
in fact a part of his character, which often gained i 
him the fate of being laiiglicd at, when he would | 
otherwise liavo been pitied, or even esteemed. I 

Ho commenced with a flourish about his suiur- 
I ings for the Plot, which the impatience of Omoud 
I would have cut sliort, had not the King reminded 
I his Grace, tliat a top, when it is not flogged, must 
I needs go down of itself at the end of a definite time, 
ivhile the application of the whip may keep it up 
for hours. 

Ceoffivy Hudson was, therefore, allowed to ex- 
I haiist himself on the subject of his prison-house, 
which he iiifoi*nicd tlio King was not without a beam 
I of light — an emanation of loveliness — a mortal 
I angel — quick of step and beautiful of eye, who 
I liad moix* than once visited his conrincmcnt with 
I words of cheering and comfort. 

“ By my faith,” said the King, “ they fai*e better 
ill Newgate than 1 was aware of. Who would liavo 
thought of tlie little gentleman being solaced with 
female society in such a place 1” 

^ " 1 pray your Majesty,” said the dwarf, after tho 
manner of a solemn protest, " to understand iiu- 
thiiig amiss. My devotion to tills fair creature is 
rather like what we poor Catbollcs pay to the blessed 
saifita, than mixed with any grosser quality. In- 
deed, she seems rather a syjphid of (be Bosicruciaii 
system, than aught more carnal ; being sUgliter, 
lighter, and less than tlie females of common Iifi>, 
who liavo something of that coarseness of make 
which is doubtless derived from tlie sinful and gigan- 
tic race of the antediluvians.” 

" Well, say on, man,” quoth Charles. " Didst 
thou not discover this sylph to be a mere inorlal 
wench after rtll I” 

" Who t — I, my liegb I — Ob, fie !” 

" Nay, little ^ntleman, do ndt be so imrticularly 
scandalized,” said tiic King ; " 1 promise you I sus- 
pect you of no audacity of ^lantry.” . 

" Time wears fast,” said the Duke of Ormond, 
impatiently, and looking at his watch. " Chifllncli 
hath been gone ten minutes, and ten minutes will 
bring him fisek.” 

" True,” said Clrorles, gravely. ^ Come to the 
point, Hudson ^ and tell ns vdiat-this female haa to 
do with your coming hitlier in this extraordinat*y 
manner.” 
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Every thine, my lord/' said little Hudson. “ I 
saw her twice duviue my confinement in Newgate, 
and, in my though^ me is the very angel who guards, 

, iny life and welfare ; for, after my acquittal, as 1 
I walked towards the city witli two tall gentlemen, 
who had been in trouble along with me, and just 
while we stood to our defence against a rascally 
mob, and just os I had taken possession of an ele- 
vated situation to have some vantage against tlie 
great lOdds of numbers, I heard a heavenly voice 
sound, as it were, from a window behind me, coun- 
selling me to take refuge in a certain house ; to 
which measure I readily persuaded my gallant 
friends tlie Pevcrils, who have idways sliewn them- 
solvos willing to bo counselled by me.” 

"Shewing therein their wi^om at once and 
modesty,” said tlie King. " But what chanced 
next t Be brief — be like thyself, man.” 

" For a time, sire,” said the dwarf, " it seemed as I 
if I were not Uie principal object of attention. | 
First, the younger Peveril was withdrawn from us 
hy a gentleman of venerablo appearance, though 
I something smacking of a Puritan, having boots of 
' neat's leather, and wearing his weapon without a 
sword-knot. When Master Julian retnmedi he 
I informed us, for the first time, that we were in tlie 
I power of a body of armed fanatics, who were, as 
! the poet says, prompt for direful act. And your 
' Majesty will remark, that both fatlier and son were 
ill some measure' desperate, and disregardful from 
that moment of the assurances whicli f gave them, 

! that the star whicli I was bound to worship, would, 
in her own time, shine forth in signal of our safety. 

I May it please your Majesty, in answer to my hila- 
' riouH exhortations to confidence, the father did but 
' say tiifhf and the son pihatc, which shewed how 
men's prudence and manners are disturbed by 
> aiHiction. Nevertheless, tlieso two gentlemen, tlie 
i Peverils, forming a strong opinion of the necessity 
I there was to break forth, were it only to convey 
a knowledge of these dangerous passages to your 
Majesty, commenced an assult on the' door of the 
tipartment, I also assisting with tlie strengtli wliichj 
Heaven liath given, and some threescore years have 
I left me. We could not, as it unhappily proved, 

I manage our attempt so sileutly, but that our guards 
overheard us, and, entering in numbers, separated 
us from eimh otlier, and compelled my com^nions, 
at point of pike and poniard, to go to some other 
and more distant apartment, thus separating our 
fair society. I was again enclosed in the now soli- 
tary chraber, and I will own tliat 1 felt a certain 
depression of soul. But when bale is at highest, 
as tlie poet singeth, boot is at nighest, for a door of 

hope was suddenly opened ” 

In the name of God, my liege,” «aid the Duke 
of Ormond, " let tills poor creature’s story be tran- 
slated into the lanmage of common sense by some 
of the seribblers of romances about CSour^ and we 
may be able to make meaning of it.” * 

Goolfrey Hudson looked with a frowning coun- 
tenance m reproof upon the impatient old Irish 
iioblenian, and said, vtlth a very dimfied air, " That 
one Duke upon a poor gentleman’siiaad was enough 
at a time, and thai^ but for hit present engagement 
and dependency with the Duke of Buckingham^ he 
would nave endured no such terms frpm uia Di^e 
of Ormond.” 

" Abate your valour, and diminish yopr eholer, 
at our i^uest, most pmsiant Sir Gooifrey Hudson,” 


Btt'l the King ; "and forgive the Duke of Ormond for 
my sake ; but at all events go on with your story.” 

Geoffrey Hudson laid his hand on his bosom, and 
bowed in prond and dignified submisrion to Jiis 
Sovereim ; then waved bis forgiveness gracefully to 
Ormond, accompanied with a horrible grin, which 
he designed for a smile of gracious forgSvenees and 
conciliation. "Under the Duke’s favour, then,” 
he proceeded, "when I said a door of hope was 
opened to me, 1 meant a door behind the tapestry, 
from whence issued that fair vision — yet not so 
fur as lustrously dark, like tlie beauty of a conti- 
nental night, where the cloudless azure sky shrouds 
us in a veil more lovely tlian that of day ! — but j 
I note your Majesty’s impatience; — enough. I I 
followed my beautiful guide into an apartment, i 
where there lay, strangely intermingled, warlike 
arms and musical instruments. Amongst these I 
saw my own lato place of temporary obMurity — a 
violoncello. To iny astonishment, die turned around 
the instrument, and opening it j^hind by pressure 
of a spring, shewed that it was filled with pistols, 
daggers, and ammunition made up in bandoleers. 

^ These,’ she said, * are this night destined to sur- 
prise tile Court of the unwary Charles’ — your 
Majesty must pardon my using her own wolds ; 

* but if thou darest go in tlieir stead, thou mayst 
be tlie saviour of king and kingdoms ; if thou art 
afraid, keep secret, I will myself try tho adventure.” 
Now, may Heaven forbid, that Geofihrey Hudson 
were craven enough, said 1, to let thee run such a 
risk! You know not — you cannot know, what 
belongs to such ambuscades and concealments^ I j 
am accustomed to them — have lurked in the pocket i 
of a giant, and have formed the contents of a pasty. | 

* Get in then,’ she said, * and lose no time.’ Never- • 
theless, while 1 prepared to obey, 1 will not deny ! 
that some cold apprehensions came over my hot ! 
valour, and 1 confessed to her, if it might so be, I | 
would rather find my way to the palace on my own ; 
feet. But she would not listen to me, 8a;^ing hastily, • 

* 1 would be intercepted, or refused^idmittance, and j 
that J must embrace the means she offered me oi | 
introduction into the presence, and when there, tell ; 
the King to bo on his guard — little more is neces- ; 
sary ; for once tho scheme is known, it becomes 
desperate.’ Rashly and boldly, 1 bid adieu to tlie 
daylight which was then fading away. She witli- ; 
drew the contents of the instrument destined for , 
my concealment, and having put them behind the 
emmney-board, introduced me in tlieir room. Ab 
she clasped me In, 1 implored her to warn the men . 
wHo were to be intrusted witli me, to take heed and ^ 
keep tlie neck of the violoncello uppermost ; but i 
ere I had completed my request, I foynd I was left 
Mono, and in darkness. Presently, two 

fellows entered, whom, by their language, which 1 
in some sort understood, 1 perceived to be Germ^s^ 
and under the influence of tlie Duke of Buolung- 
ham. 1 heard them receive from the leaditf a 
charge how they were to deport tiieniselve^ wlien 
they should assume the concealed arms ** and 
for I will do the Duke no wrong— -I pnd^Upd 
thrir orders were precise, not only to spare thep^ 
son of the King, but also those ^ the eoilrUers, 
and to protect all who might Win tihe futSMoeo 
against an irruption of the fanatte In other xe- 
i^ts, they had cham tOLdisuEui the Oenllemen^ 
pensioners in the guard-room^^d, in to obtain 

die command of tlie Coui^ 
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The King looked disoonoerted and thoughtful at 
this oominuaication, and hada Lord Arlington see 
tliat Selby quietly made search into the contents of 
the otiior cases which had been brought as contain- 
ing musical instrument He then signed to tlte 
dwarf to proceed in his story, asking him again 
and again, and vc^ solemnly, whether ho was sure 
tluit he heard the XJuke’s name niontioiied, as com- 
manding or approving tliis action. 

The dwarf answered in the affirmative. 

Tliis,” said the King, is carrying the frolic 
somewhat far.’* 

The dwarf proceeded to state, that he was Ci'.r- 
ried after his metaraorphasis into the chapel, where 
he heard tlie preacher seeniingly about tbe close of 
his harangue, the tenor of which he also mentioned. 
Words, he said, could not express tlie agony which 
ho felt when he found tliat his bearer, in placing the 
instrument in a comer, was about to invert its im)s*- 
fion, in which case, lie said, human fraility might 
liave proved too great for love, for loyalty, for true 
obedience, nay, fur the fear of death, which was like 
to ensue on discovery ; and he concluded, that he 
pvesLtly doubted he could not have stood on his 
head for many minutes without screaming aloud. 

I could not have blamed you,” said the King ; 
^ placed in sucli a posture in the royal oolc, 1 must 
needs have roared myself. — Is this all you have to 
tell us of tliis 8tx*ange conspimey t” Sir Geoffrey 
Hudson replied in the affirmative, and tlic King 
presently subjoined — " Go, my little friend, your 
^crv^ces sliall not be forgotten. Since thou host 
crept into the bow'cls of a fiddle for our servico, wc 
are bound, in duty and conscience, to lliid you a 
more roomy dwelling in future.” 

“ It was a violoncello, if your Majesty is pleased 
to remember,’* said the little jealous man, “ not a 
common fiddle ; tliough, fur your Majesty’s service 
1 would liave crept even into a kit.” 

** Whatever of that nature could have been \h:t- 
formed by any subject of ours, thou wouldst have 
enacted in our behalf-^ of that we hold ourselves 
certain. Withdraw for a little ; and hark ye, for 
Che presci t, beware what you say about this matter. 
Let ypur appearance bo considered — do you mark 
me— as a frolic of the Duke of Buckingliam ; and 
not a word of conspiracy.” 

^ Were it not better to put him under some re- 
slx^^ sire I” said the Duke of Onnoiid, when 
Hudson bad left tbe room. 

It is unnecessary,” said tlie King. ** 1 remem- 
ber tbe little wretch of old. Fortune, to make him 
the model of absurdity, has closed a most lofty soul 
witinil' that little miserable carcass. For wielding 
h&i airord and keeping his word, be is a perfect Don 
<{iiii]ioteJn decimo-octavo. Ho shall be taken care 
oddsfish, my lords, is not tliis freak of 
too vUlatnous and ungrateful t” 

** He not had the means of b^ng so, had 
vQur Majesfy,” said the Duke of Ormond, " been 
lorn ienient on other occasions.” 

^My lend,, my lord,” said Charles, hastily— 
” your lordsb^ is Buckingham’s known onem v 
we will take bther and more impartial connseL — 
Arlia|ten, what dunk you of all tliis t” 

” May It please yoi^ Majesty,” said Arlington, 
” I think the thing is absolutely impossUile, unless 
the Duke has had some qttaml with your Majesty, 
of which we know' npthing. His Grace is ve^ 
fihrhty, doubtless# but tto seems actual insanity.” 


^ Why,faith,” said the King, ” soma words passe d 
betwixt us this morning —his Ducheu it seems is 
dead — and to lose no time, his Grace had oast his 
eyes about for means of repairing the loss, and had 
tlio asBuranco to ask our consent to woo my niece 
Liidy Anno.” 

” wbicli your Maj^ty of course rejected !” said 
the statesman. 

” And not without rebuking his assoi'ance,” 
added tho King. 

** In private, sir, or before any witnesses 1” siiid 
tho Duke of Ormond. 

” Before no one,” said die King,— ^excepting, 
indeed, littlo Cliifliuch ; and lie, you know, is no 
one.” 

“ Hitto ilia said Ormond. ” I know 

his Grace well. While tlie rebuke of his aspiring 
petulance was a matter betwixt your Majesty and 
him, he might have let it pass by ; but a check 
befuro a fellow from whom it was likely enough 
to travel through tlie Court, was a matter to be 
revenged.” 

Hero Selby camo hastily from tlie other room, 
to say, that his Grace of Buckingliam had just 
entered tho presence chamber. 

Tho King rose. Let a boat he in readiness, 
^nth a party of the yeomen,” said he. ” It may 
be necessary to attach him of treason, and send 
him to tlie Tower.” 

” Should not a secretary of State’s warrant bo 
prepaml 1” said Ormond. 

No, my Lord Duke,” said the King, sharply. 
** I still hope that the necessity may be avoided.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

High reaching Buckingliam grows drcmnspect. 

JCiSara JII. 

Before giving the reader an account of the 
lucctiiig betwixt Buckingham and his injured Sove- 
reign, we may mention a trifling circumstance or 
two w'hich took place betwixt his Grace and Ghif- 
fiiich, in tho short drive betwixt York-Place and 
Whitehall. 

In the outset, tlie Duke endeavoured to learn 
from the courtier the special cause of his being 
summoned so hastily to the Court Chiffineh an- 
swered, cautiously, that he believed there were some 
gambols going forward, at which the King desired 
the Duke’s presonce. 

This did not quite satisfy Buckingham, for, con- 
scious of his own rash purpose, he could not but 
apprehend discovery. Aim a moment’s silence, 
” Chiffineh,” he said, abruptly, ” did you mention 
to any one what the King said to me mb morning 
touching tbe Lady Anne 1” 

“ My Lord Duke,” said Ghifibioh, hesitaHiig# 
” surely my doty to King my rnspeet to your 
Grace ” 

” You mentbned it to no one, then 1” said the 
Duke, sternly. 

" To no one,” replied Ghiffln^ UwUy, for be 
was intimidated by the Duke^ bereoibg sevecily 

” Ye lb, like a seoundreli” said the Duke— 
<< You told ChrMaaS” 

Your Grace,” laid Cbiflbeh^” your Grace— 
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your Grace ought to romember that I told 3 *oa 
Christian’a fleerot ; that the Countess of Derby was 
come up.” 

** Ana you think the one point of treachery may 
balance for the other i But no. I must have a 
better atonement. Be assured 1 will blow your 
brains out, ere vou leave this carriage, unless you 
j tell me tho truth of tliis message from Court.” 

As ChifHnch hesitated what reply to make, a 
I imui, who, by the blaze of tlie tordios, then always 
, borne, as well by tho lackeys who hung behind the 
carriage, as by the footmen who ran by tlio side, 
might easily see who sat in the coach, approached, 
and sung in a deep manly voice, the burden of an 
old French song on the battle of Marig:nan, in which 
is imitated tlie Gciman Froncli of tlio defeated 
Swiss. 

“ Taut ett verlore 
La iintdore. 

Tout ett verlor^ 

JJcl Got."* 

; ” 1 am betrayed,” said the Duke, who inshiiitly 

: conceived that this chorus, expressing ** all is lost,” 
; was sung by one of his faithful agents, as a hint to 
him tluit their machinations were discovered. 

Ho attempted to throw himself from the carriage, 
but Ghifliucli hold him with a iit*m, though respect- 
ful grasp. " Do not destroy youi'self, my lord,” he 
cuiid, in a tone of deep humility — thero ai*c sol- 
diers and officers of die peace around the carriage, 
to enforce your Grace’s coining to Whitehall, and 
to prevent your escape. To attempt it would be 
to confess guilt ; and 1 advise you strongly against 
that-— the King is your friend — bo your owu.” 

The Duke, after a moment's consideration, said 
sullenly, " I believe you are right. Why should I 
fly, when I am guilty of nothing but sending some 
flreworks to entertain die Coui*t, instead of a concenrt 
of music i” 

" And the dwarf, who came so unexpecte<lly out 
of the basB*viol ” 

“ Was a masking device of my own, Chiffinch,” 
■said the Duke, though the circiiinstaiice was dien 
first known to him. ^ Chiffinch, yon will bind me for 
ever, if you will permit me to have a minute’s con- 
versation with Christian.” 

” Widi Christian, my lord 1 — ^Where could yon 
And him ) — You are aware we must go straight on 
to the Court.” 

*^True,” said the Duke, ^*bitt I diink I cannot 
miss finding him ; and you, Master Chiffinch, are 
no officer, and have no warrant either to detain 
me prisoner, or prevent my speaking to whom I 
please.” 

Chiflindi replied, " My Lord Duke, your genius 
is so great, and your escapes so numerous, that it 
friU be from no wish of my own if I am forced to 
hurt a man so sktlful and so popular.” 

" Nay, then, there is lifo in it yet,” said the Duke, 
and whistled; when, from beside the little cutler’s 
booth, widi which the reader is acquMnM, ap« 
peared, suddenly, Master Christian, and was in a 
moment at the side of the eoadi. ” itt ««r- 
forra,” said the Duke. 

" 1 know it,” said Christian; ”aada]l our godly 
friends are diqiened upon the news. Lucky the 
Colonel and these German resealBgafra a hint. All 
js safe— Yon go to Gonrt— Hark ye, 1 will f^Qow.” 

<< You, Cliristian I that urould be move fiddly 
tiianwise.” 


Why, what is there against me I” said Uins^ 
flan. ” 1 am innocont as flie child unborn — so is 
your Grace. There is but one creature who can 
bear witness to our guilt ; but I trust to.bring her 
on tho stage in our favour — besides^ if 1 went not^ 
I should presently be sent for.” 

Tho familiar of whom £ have heard you speak, 
I warrant I” 


“ Hark in your ear again.” 

I " I understand,” said the Duke, *^and will delay 
I Master Chiffinch, — for he, you must know, is my 
conductor, — no longer. — Well, Chiffinch, M them 
drive on. — Kcj/aa la Galore T* he exclaimed, as the 
I oarriage went onward ; I have sailed through 
I worse perils than this yet.” 

I " It is not for me to judge,” said Chiffinch ; vour 
Grace is a bold commander ; and Christian hath 
the cunning of the devil for a pilot ; but— How- 
ever, 1 remain your Grace’s poor friend, and will 
heartily rejoice in your extrication.” 

“ Give me a proof of your friendship,” said the 
Duke. Tell me wliat you kuow of CSiristian’a 
' familiar, as ho calls her.” 


** 1 believe it to be the same dancing wench who 
came with Empson to my house on the morning 
that Mistress Alice made her escape from us. Bac 
you liave seen her, my lord I” 

" 1 1” said tho Duke ; “ when did I see lier 1” 


I ^ She was employed by Christian, 1 believe, to 
sot Ills niece at liberty, when ho found himself 
obliged to gratify his fanatical brother-in-law, by 
i'estoring his child ; berides being prompted by a 
privatu desire, as I think, of bantei‘ing your Grace.” 

“ Umph ! I suspected so much. 1 will repay it,” 
said the Duke. But first to get out of this dilemma. 
— That little Numidian wit^, then, was his fami- 
liar ; and she joined in the plot to tantalize me t-^ 
But here we I'eacli Whitehall. — Now, Chiffinch, ho 


no worse than thy word, and — now, Bnekiugbam, 
; be thyself I” 

But ere we follow Buckingham into tlie presence, 
where he had so difficult a part to sustain, it may 
not be amiss to follow Christian after his brief con- 


versation witli him. On re-entering the house, 
which he did by a circuitous passage, leading from 
a distant alley, and through several courts, dmAan , 
hastened to a low matted apartmenl^ in which 
Bridgenorth sat alone, reading the Bible by the ■ 
light of a small brazen lanip^with the utmost sere- 
nity of countenance. 

“ Have you dismissed the Pcvcrils I” said Chris- 


tian, hastily. 

” I liave,” said tlie Major. 

” And ui>on what pledge — tliat they will not carry 
information against you to Whitehall I” 

“ They gave me their promise voluntarily, when 
I shewed them our armed friends were di^iss^ 
To-morrow, I believe, it is their purpose to lodge 
informations.” . 

** And why not to-night, I pray you t said Cluns- 
tian. 

Because they allow us that time for esosM^” 

‘ “Why, then, do you not avail yoursdf nf itt 
Wherefore are you here I” said Chris^ 

“ Nay, ratlicp, why do you not fly I” said BxMge- 
nmrth. “Of a suraty, you are as deeply 
as 1.” 

“ Brother Bridgenorth, I am the fo^ tvho Inovra 
a hundred modes of deceiving the hounds ; yon are 
the doer, whose sole resource is in hasty ftiitiit 
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Thei-efore l<»se uo time — begone to tho country — trickster of the devil—sucli a sordid gn> veiling imp 
( itr rnthor, ZedcUiah Fish’s vessel, tho Good Hope, of perdition, can gain notliing but scurii from a soul 
1 lies in the river, bound for Massachusetts — take like mine.” 

• the wings of the morning, and begone — she can Gallantly mouthed,” said Christian, “and witli 
fall down to Gravesend witli the tide.” good emphasis.” 

“And leave to thee, bi’other Christian,” said “ Ves,” aiiawei*cd Zarali. “I can speak — some- 
i Bridgonorth, “ the charge of my fortune and ray times — I can also be mute ; and that no one knows 
daughter ? No, brother ; my opinion of your good better than thou.” 

faith must be re-established ere 1 again trust thee.” “ Thou art a spoiled child, Zaiiih, and dost but 
“ Go thy ways, then, for a suspicious fool,” said abuse tlie indulgence I entertain for your freakish 
Cliristian, suppressing Ids strong desiro to use iaii- humour,” replied Cliristian ; “ thy wits have been 
guage more oifensive ; “ or rather stay where thou disturbed since ever you landed in England, and all 
; art, and take thy chance of the gallows !” for the sake of one who cares for thee no more tliaii 

“ It is appointed to all men to die once,” said fur the most worthless object who walks the streets, 
I Bridgcnortii ; “ my life hath been a living death, amongst whom he left you to engage in a brawl for 
' My fairest boughs have been stripped by the axe one he loved better.” 

1 of the forester— that which survives must* if it shall “ It is no niatttu*,” said Zaroh, obviously repres- 
, blossom, be gr.Hftcd elsewhere, and at a distance sing very bitter emotion ; “ it signiiics not that he 
I from my aged trunk. The sooner, then, the root ioves aiiotlier better ; there is none — no, none — 
! feels the axo, the stroke is more welcome. I had that ever did, or can, love him so well.” 

1 been pleased, indeed, had I been called to bringing “ I pity you, Zamh !” said Christian, with some 
I yonder licentious Court to a purer character, and scorn. 

, relieving the yoke of the suflering people of God. “ I dcst?rve your pity,” she replied, “ were your 
i That youth too — son to tliat precious w*oniait, to pity wortii my accepting. Whom have I to tliank 
\ whom I owe the last tie that feebly links my wearied for my wretchedness but you ? — You bred mo up 
; spirit to humanity — could 1 have travailed with in thirst of vengeances ere 1 knew that good and 
him in the good cause! — But that, with all my evil were any thing better than names; — to gain 
other hopes, is broken for ever ; and since I am not your applause, and to gratify tlie vanity you laid 
j worthy to be an instoument in so great a work, I excited, 1 have for years undergone a penance, from 

1 have little desire to abide longer in tliis vale of : which a thousand would have shrunk.” 

’sorrow.” j “ A thous:ind, Zarah I” niiswercd Christian; “ay, 

“ Farewell, then, de.spondiiig fool !” s.u'd CJiris- j a hundred thousand, and a million to boot ; the 
tian, unable, with all his calmness, any longer to ; creature is not on earth, being mere mortal woman, 
suppress his contempt for the resigned and hopeless ; that would have midcrgone the thirtietli part of thy 
predestinarian. “That fate should have clogged ; self-denial.” 

2 me with such confedemtes !” ho muttered, as he | “i bcliei'c it,” said Zarah, dtnwiiig up her slight 
left the apartment — “ tliis bigoted fool is ii«jw nearly i but elegant figure ; “ 1 lielieve it — 1 have gone 
irreclaimable — 1 must to Zarali ; for she, or no . through a trial that few indeed could have sustained. 

; one, must carry us through these .straits. if.J can I have renounced the dear intercourse of my kind; 
but soothe her sullen temper, and excite her vanity : compelled my tongue only to utter, like that of a 
to action, — betwixt her address, the King’s par- spy, the knowledge which my ear had only collected 
tiality for the Duke, Buckingham’s inatcliloss cirroii- a.s a base eavesdro]>ixir. This 1 have done for years 
tor}', and m-* own hand upon the helm, w'o may — for years — and all for tlie sake of your private 
yet weather the tempest that darkens around us. applause — and the hope of vengeance on a woman, 
^ But what we do must be hastily done.” ; who, if she did ill in murdering my father, has been 

In another apartment he found the person he bitterly repaid hynnnrishiiig a serpent in her bosom, 
sought — the same who visited the Duke of Buck- that had tlie tooth, but not tlie deafened ear, of the 
] ingham’s harem, and, having relieved Alice Bridge- adder.” 

! north from her confinement there, had occupied her “ Well — w'ell — well,” i*eiterated Christian ; “ and 

place as has been already narrated, or rather inti- ' had you not your rmvard in my approbation — in 
I mated. Slio wa.s now much more plainly attired the consciousness of your own unequalled dexterity 
■ than when she had tantalized the Duke wiUi her . — by which, superior to any thing of thy sex that 
presence ; but her dress had still someiliing of the : history has ever known, you endured what woman 
Oriental character, whicli corresponded with the never before endured, insolence without notice, ad- 
dark complexion and quick eyo of the wearer. She admiration without answer, and sarcasm without 
had tile Imrchief at her eyes as Christian entered reply 1” 

the oflartment, but suddenly withdrew it, and, flash- “ Not witlioiit reply !” said Zarali, fiercely* “ Gave 
ing on him a glance of scorn and indignation, asked not Nature to my feelings a course of expression 
him what he meant by intruding where liis com- more impressive than words t and did not those 
pany was alike unsouglit for and undesired. tremble at ray sliricks, who would have little minded 

“ A proper question,” said Christian, “ from a niy entreaties or my complaints I And my proud 
slave to her master 1” ^ lady, who sauced her charities with tlie taunts sho 

“ llatiier say, a proper question, and of all ques- thought I licard not — she was justly paid by tlio 
tioiis the most proper, from a mistress to her slave ! passing of her dearest and most secret concerns 
Know you not, that firom the hour in which you into tlie hands of her mortal enomy ; and tlio vain 
I discovcreil your ineffable baseness you have made Eai’l — yot ho was a thing as iusiguifleant as the 
me mistress of your loti While you seemed but plume that nodded in his cap and the maidens 
a demon of vengeance, you cominanded terror, and and ladies who taunted me — 1 had, or can easily 
to good purfiose ; but such a foul fiend as fhou hast have, niy revenge upon tliem* But there is oar,” 
I late shewn thyself— suldi a very woftlileas, base she addra, looking upward, “who never taunted 
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me ; ono whoso generous feelings could treat the 
poor dumb girl even as liis sister ; who never spoke 
word of her but it was to excuse or defend — and 
you tell me 1 must not love him, and that it is 
madness to love him !— I vAU be mad then, for 1 
will love him till tlie latest breath of my life !” 

<'Thiuk but an instant, silly girl — silly but in 
one respect, since in all others thou mayest brave 
the world of women. Think what I have proposed 
to thee, for tlie loss of this hopeless affection, a 
career so brilliant ! — Think only that it rests with 
[ thysidf to be the wife — the wedded wife — of the 
princely Buckingham! With my talents — with 
♦hy wit and beauty — with his passionate love of 
these attributes — a short space might rank you 
among Englaiid’s princesses. — Be but guided by 
me — ho is now at deadly pass — needs every assis- 
tance to retrieve his fortunes — above all, that which 
we alone can render him. Put yourself under my 
conduct, and not fate itself shall prevent your wear- 
ing a Duchess’s coronet.” 

“ A Coronet of thistle-down, entwined with thistle- 
loaves,” said Zarah. — " 1 know not a slighter thing 
th.'in your Buckingham ! I saw him at your request 
— saw him when, as a man, he should have shewn 
himself generous and noble— T stood tlic proof at 
your desire, for 1 laugh at those dangers from wljich 
the poor blushing wailcrs of my sex shrink and 
withdraw themselves. What did 1 find iihn ! — a 
poor wavering voluptuary — his nearest attempt to 
passion like the fire on a wretched stubble-field, 
that may singe, indeed, or smoke, but can neither 
^^nrm nor devour. Christian ! w*cre liis coronet at 
my feet tills moment, I would sooner take up a 
crown of gilded gingerbread, than extend my hand 
to r.*iiBc it.” 

You are mad, Zarah — with all your taste and 
talent, you are utterly mad ! But let Buckingham 
]*ass — Do you owo me nothing on this emergency ? 
— Nothing to one who rescued you from the cruelty 
of your owner, the posture-master, to place you in 
ease and afllucnce !” 

** Christian,” she replied, 1 owe you much. 1 lad 
I not felt J did so, 1 would, as I have been often 
tempted to do, have denounced thee to the fierce 
Countess, who would have gibbeted you on hep 
feudal walls of Castle-Rushin, and bid your family 
seek redress from Hie eagles, that would long since 
have tliatchcd their nest with your hair, and fed 
their young ospreys with your flesh.” 

“ 1 am truly glad you have had so much forbear- 
ance for me,” answered Cliristian. 

“ I have it. in truth, and in sincerity,” replied 
Zarah — “ Not for your benefits to inc — such as 
tliey were, tliey were every one interested, and con- 
ferred from tlie most selfish considerations. 1 Imve 
overpaid tlicm a thousand times by tlie devotion 
to your will, which 1 have diqilaycd at the greatest 
personal risk. But till of late, I respected your 
powers of mind — your inimitable eummand of 
passion — the force of intellect which 1 have ever 
seen you exercise over all others, from tlie bigot 
Bridgenortli to the debauched Buckingham — in 
that, indeed, I have recognized my master.” i 

<< And those powera,” said Christian, ^ are nn- \ 
limited as ever ; and witli tliy assistance, thou shalt i 
see the strong^ meshes that the laws of civil society 
ever wove to limit the natural dignity of man, broke 
asunder like a spider’s web.” 

Slie paused, and answered, ** While a noble 


motive fired thee — ay, a noble motive, though | 
irregular — for I was born to gaze on tfae sun which | 
the pale daughter of Europe shrink from — I (tould | 
serve thee — T could have followed, while revenge i 
or ambition had guided thee — but love of walttij 
and by what means acquired! — What sympathy 
C!in 1 hold wlUi that 1 — Wouldst thou not have •; 
pandered to Hie lust of the King, though the object 
was Hiine own orphan niece I — You smile t — Smile 
; again when I ask you whether you meant not my 
I own prostitution, when you cliargcd me to remain 
! in the house of that wrctclied BucKingham t — Smile 
I at that question, and by Heaven I stab you to the 
heart !” And she thrust her band into her bosom, 

I and partly shew'ed the hilt of a small poniard. | 
j And if 1 smile,” said Christian, it is but in ' 
j scorn of so odiuus an accusaHon. Girl, 1 will not 
tell thee the reason, but there exists not on earUi 
' the living thing over whose safety and honour 1 
would keep watch as over thine. Buckingham’s wife, 
i indeed, I wished thee; and, through thy own beauty . 
and thy wit, 1 doubted not to bring the match to ' 
pass.” 

“ Vain flatterer,” said Zarah, yet seeming sooUicd 
even by the flattery which she scoffed at, “you ; 
would persuade me Hiat it was honourable love 
which you expected the Duke was to have offered 
me. flow durst you urge so gross a decepHon, 
to which time, place, and circumstance, gave the 
lie ? — How daro you now again menHon it, when 
you well know, that at the time you mention, Hic 
Duchess was still in life 1” 

“ In life, but on her deathbed,” said Christian ; 

“ and for time, place, and circumstance, had your 
virtue, my Zarah, depended on these, how couldst 
thou have been the creature thou art t I knew . 
thee all-siifliciont to bid him defiance— else — for 
Hiou art dearer to mo than thou Hiinkcst — I' had 
not risked thee to win the Duke of Buckingham ; , 
ay, and the kingdom of England to boot. — 1^ now, ' 
wilt thou bo lolled, and go on with mo I” 

Zarah, or Fenclla, for our readers must have ' 
been long awara of the identity of Hieso two per- 
somigos, cast dow'n her eyes, and was silent for a 
long time. “ Christian,” she said at last, in a so- 
lemn voice, “ if my ideas of right and of wrong be 
wild and incoherent, 1 owe it, first, to the wild fever 
which iny native sun communicated to my veins ; 
next, to iny childhood, trained amidst the shifts, j 
tricks, and feats of jugglers and mountebanks ; and 
Hien, to a youth of fraud and deception, thraugh 
the course thou didst preecribe me, in which I 
might, indeed, hear every thing, but communicate 
with no one. The last csiusc of my wild en’ors, if 
such they are, originates, O Cliristian, _ w'ith you 
alone ; by whose intrigues 1 was placed w'ith yonder 
lady, and who taught me, that to revenge my father’s , 
dcaUi, was my first great duty on earth, aiid Hmt . 
I was bound by natura to liate and injure her by 
whum I was fed and fo&terad, though as die would . 
have fed and caressed a dog, or any oHier mute 
animal. I also think— for X will deal fairly wiHi , 
you — that you had not so easily detected your ; 
nieee, in the child wliosc surprising agility was : 
inoliing vondcr brutal mountebank’s fortune; nor ; 
so readily induced him to part wiUi his bond-dave, ; 
had you not, fur your own purposes, placed mo I 
under his charge, and reserved the privilege of | 
claiininji me when you pleased. 1 eould not, under t 
any oHicin tuition, liuve identified inyseli witli th» i 
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])ersi>nai;« of a mute, \\rIuoIi it has been your desire “ He was my destined tool,” said Zai'ah, liaugiUily. 
tiiat I blionld perluriu through life.” : “ I romembeiied yoin* lessons too well not to use 

^ Vou do me injustice, Zarah,** said Cliristiun — ; lum as such. Yet scorn him not too much. 1 tell 
j “ I found you capable of disclmi^ing, to an uncom- you, that yon very miserable dwarf, whom I made 
j inon degree, a task necessary to the avenging of my sport in the prison, — you wretched abortion 
I your father’s death — I consecrated you to it, as I of nature, I would select for a husband, ero 1 would 
j consecrated my own life and lio|>es ; and yt»u held marry your Buckingham ; — tlie vain and iinbccilo 
the duty sacred, till these mad feelings towards a pigmy hiis yet tlio warm heart and noble feelings. 


v'outh who loves your cousin - 
“ Who — loves — my — couftin,” n*peated Zarah, 
(for w© will continue to call her by her real name,) 
slowly, and as if the words dix^ppod unconsciously 
from h« lips. " Well — ho it so ! — Man of many ; 


tluit a mail should hold his highest honour.” 

^ III Cmrs name, tlicii, hike your own way,” Siiid 
Christian ; “ and, for my sake, let never man here- 
after limit a wuiiiaii in the use of her tongue, since 
he must make it amply up to her, in allowing her 


wiles, I will follow thy coui-so for a little, a very 1 the privilege of her own will. Who would liavo 
little fartlier ; but take heed — tease me not with ! thought it I But tlio colt has slipped the bridle, and 


i remonstrances against the tiTasui’c of my secret 
; thoughts — 1 mean my most hopeless uffectiou to 
! Julian Peveril — and bring me not as an assistant 
} to any snare witich you nuiy design to cast around ; 
I iiim. You and yiwr Duke shall rue the liour m<ist 
bitterly, in which you provoke me. You may sup- , 
; pose you have me in your power ; but remember, j 
I the snakes of my burning cliiiuito arc never so fatal I 
1 as when you grasp tlioin.” 

I “ I care not for these Peverils,” said Chriatiun — i 

I care not for their fate a ptMirsti'aw, unless where i 
I it bears on that of the destined wt^maii, whose hands ' 
are red in your father’s blood. Believe me, I can 
divide her fate and theirs. 1 will explain to you 
, how. And for the Duke, he may pass among men • 
j of the town for wit, aii<l among soltliera for valour, i 
, among courtiei*s for manners and for form ; and 
’ why, with his high rank and immense fortune, you 
j should throw away an opportunity, which, as i could 
now improve it ” 

** Speak not of it,” said Zarah, *‘U' thou would«Ht 
have our truce — remember it is no peace — if. 1 
say, thon wouldst liavo our truce grow to be an 
hour old !” 

‘‘This, then,” said Christian, with l;ist effort to 
work upon the vanity of this singular being, “ is she 
who pretended such superiority to human passion, 

! tluit she could walk indifferently and unmoved 
. through the nails of the prosperous, and the prison 


I imiAt needs follow*, since I cannot guide her.” 

Our narrative retunis to tho Court of King 
Charles, ui Vi liiteliall. 


CHAPTER XLVm. 

■ ' ■ lUit oh! 

Wliat tliuU I say to tiioo, l.itnl Scroop; tlioti cruel, 
Tficnitcfiil, savii|;c, anil iitluiiunn rrealiiru ! 

TIioii iliat didst b«ar the key of all iny couDBcb, 

That knewSt tlie very bottom df my soul, 

Thai ahnn»t luighUi htivc cninM itiu into gold, 

U oiilJat thou iuive i)nu:tiscd on mo for thy uni? 

/frnry P. 


At no period of liis life, not even when that life 
was in iiiiniineiit danger, did the constitutional 
gaiety t»f Charles seem more ov«*rclouded, than 
when waiting for the return of Chitthich with tlio 
, Duke of Buckingham. His iniml revolted at tho 
idea, that the person to wiiuiii he had lieen so par- 
ticularly indulgent, and whom ho had selected n/ 
the friend of Ids ligliter hours and amusemeiua 
i should prove capable of having tampered W'ith a plot 
apparently directed against his liberty and life. He 
, more than once examined the dwarf anew, but could 
cxteact nothing more than his first narrative con- 
tained. The apparition of the female to him in the 
cell of Ncw*gatc, he described in such fanciful and 



though silent steps, her own plans, in despite and musical instruments brought for tlio us© of the 
regBixlless of cither !” Duke’s band of foreigners, he nourislied some alight 

** Mpr own plans !” said Zarah — “ Thy plans, ; hop© that the whole plan might lie either a iiiero 
Christian — tliy plans of extorting from the sur- j jest, or that the idea of an actual conspiracy was 
prised prisoners, means whereby to convict them ! founded in mistake. 

— thine own plans, formed with tlioso more power- | The persons wlio had been despatched to watch 
ful than thyself, to sound men’s secrets, and, by the motions of Mr Weiveris congregation, brought 
using them as matter of accusation, to keep up the ’ hack word that tliey had quietly dispersed, it was 
great deluaion of the nation.” i known, at the same time, tliat they had met in 

« Such acosss was indeed given you as my agent,” aims, but this augured no particular design of ag- 
Aid GhrMaa, «and for advancing a great national ' gression, at a time when all true Protestanto OM- 
chanm. But how did you use it ? — to advance ceived themselves in danger of immediate masaaere: 
yow insane pasrion.” ^ ^ ^ , when the fatlieisi of the city had repeatedly called 

Insane !” said Zarah— ^ Had he been less tliati out tlie Train-Bands, and alarmed the citmens oi 
insane whom 1 addressed, he and I bad ere now London, under the idea of an insUnt insurrection 
been far from the toils which you have pitched for of tlie Catholics; and when, to sum the whole up 
us both. I had means propaml for eveiy thing; in the emphatic words of an aldennon of tlie day 
and ere this, the shores of Britain bad been lost ■ there was a general belief that they would all waken 

. «»™eunliappyinornmg with their throats cut Who 

“ The dwarf, too,” saidChnsttan— ^ Wssitwor- ) was to do tlieso dire deeds, it was more dimcult to 
j wy of you to delude that poor creature with Hatter- I supt^ ; but all admitted tlie possibility that they 
1 uig viHionR— lull himasleep with drugs I Was that j might be achieved, since one Justice of the Peace 
I «<>ing i” i WM alrea<]y murdered. There was, thei-efore, no 
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inference of hostile intentions against the State, to four dismounted sentinels at the under gate to makt: 
bo decidedly derived from a congregation of Pro- way for the Duke of Buckingham. His Grace had 
testants exeeUenoef military from old associa- no sooner entered, tlian he heard behind him the 
tioiis, bringing their anna with tliem to a place of command, Move close up, sentin elg — • clos£*r yet 
worship, in the midst of a panic so universaU to the gate.” And he felt as if aU chance of rescue 

Neither did the violent language of tlie minister, were excluded by the sound, 
supposing tliat to be proved, absolutely infer medi- As ho advanced up the grand staircase, there 
; tated violence. The favourite parables of the were other symptoms of alann and precaution. 

; pi'eachei's, and the metaphors and ornaments which The Yeomen of tlio Guard were mustered in un- 
j they selected, were at all tinios of a military cast; usual numbers, and carried carabines instead of 

• and the taking the kingdom of heaven by storm, their halberds ; and the Gentlemen Pensioners, witii 
I a strong and beautiful metaplior, when used gene- their partisans, appeared also in proportional force. 

! mlly, iw in Scripture, was detailed in their ser- In short, all that sort of defence whi^h the royal 
I inons in all the technical language of the attack household possesses witliin itself, seemed, for some 
I and defence of a fortified place. The danger, in hasty and urgent reason, to havo been placed under 
’ bhoi’t, w'liatever might have been its actual degi'ee, arms, and upon duty. 

had disappeared as suddenly as a bubble upon tlic Buckingham ascended tlie royal staircase witli an 
' water, when broken by a casual toueb,^ and had left eye attentive to these preparations, and a step 

• us little trace behind it. It became, therefore, steady and slow, as if he counted each step on 
matter of much doub^ whether it had ever actually which he trode. “ Who,” he asked himself, shall 

' existed. ensure Christian’s fidelity 1 Let liim but stand fast 

; While various reports were making from with- and we arc secure. Otherwibc ” 

, out, and while their tenor was discussed by tlio As he sliaped the alternative, he entered tlie 
: King, and such nobles and statesmen as ho tliought presence-chamber, 
proper to consult on the occasion, a gradual sad- . The King stood in the midst of the apartment, 
ness and anxiety mingled with, and finally silenced, surrouiided by tlie personages with whom he had ; 
tlie mirth of the evening. All became sensible that i been consulting. The rest of tho brilliant assem- ; 
soiuetliing unusual was going fonvard ; and the un- | My, scattered into groups, looked on at some dis- S 
; wonted distance which Charles inaiiitaiiicd from his ■ tauce. All were silent when Buckingham entered, j 
' guests, wiiilc it added greatly to the dulncss that in hopes of receiving some explanation of the ^ 
: began to predominate in tlic presencc-chambcr, mj'sterics of the evening. All bent forward, though 
gave intimation that something unusual was labour- etiquette forbaile them to advance, to catch, if poe- , 
I jiig in the King’s mind. sihle, something of what was about to pass betwixt 

Thus play was neglected — tlie music was silent, the King and his intriguing statesman. At tiie I 
j or played without being heard — gallants ceased to • same time, those counsellors who stood around 
make complimeuts, and ladies to expect them ; and | Charles, drew back on cither side, so as to permit 
a sort of apprehensive curiosity pervaded the circle. ' the Duke to pay his respects to Ids Majesty in the 
Each asked the others why they were grave ; and \ usual form. He went through the ceremonial with 
110 answer was returned, any more tluin could havo ' his accustomed grace, but was received by Charles 
been rendered by a herd of catUo instinctively dis- ! with much unwonted gravity, 
turbed by tlie approach of a tliunder-storm. We liave waited for you for some time, my 

To add to the general apprehensioti, it began to j Lord Duke. It is long since Qiiffinch left us, to 
i 1)6 whisi^red, that one or two of the guests, who | I'equest your attendance here. I see you are ela- 
, were desirous of leaving tho palace, had been in- i boratcly dressed. Your toilette was needless on 
j formed no one could be permitted to retire until ; tlio present occasion.” 

; the general hour of dismis^. And these, gliding ! ** Needless to the splendour of your ^lajesty’s 

I back into the hall, communicated in whispers ihat j Court,” said tlie Duke, " but not needless on my 
j the sentinels at the gates were doubled, and tliat j {lart. This chanced to be Black Monday at York- 
I there was a troop of the Horse Guards drawn up ! Place, and my club of Pendablei were in full glee 
t ill the court--<urciun8tanoes so unusual, as to excito when your Majesty’s summons arrived. I could | 

, tlio moet anxious curiosity. not bo in the company of Ogle, Maniduc, Dawson, 

, Such was the state of the Court, when wheels and so forth, but what T must needs make some 
; were heard without, and the busUo wliich took preparation, and some ablution, ere entering tlie 
place denoted the arrival of some person of consc- circle here.” 

quence. « | trust the purification will be complete,” said 

‘‘Here comes ChifHiich,” said the King, “ widi tlie King, without any tendency to tho smile wl^i 
: his prey in his clutch.” j always softened features, that, ungilded by its m^- 

It was indeed the Duke of Buckingham ; nor did ence, were dark, harsli, and even severe. We 
ho approach the royal presence without emotion, wished to ask your Grace concerning the ^port of 
On entering the court, the flambeaux which were a sort of musical mask which you desired ^ 
borne around the caeriam gleamed on the scarlet here, but which miscarried, as we aro given to 
coats, laced hate, »nd drawn broadswords of the understand.” . j j „ 

Horse Guards — a sight nnusual, and calculated to “It must hare been a gruat miscarriage mdeed, 
strike terror into a consdenco which was none of said the Duke, “ since 3 'our Majesty looks so sen* 
tlio clearest. ous on it. 1 thought to have done your Majesty a 

The Duke alighted frem the carriage, and only pleasure, (as 1 have seen you condescend to be 
said to the officer, whom he saw upon duty, “ You pleased with aucli passages,) by sendmg the eon- 
are late under arms to-night, Captain Gsrleton.” tents of that bass-viol ; but 1 fear the jest has been 
“ Such are our orders, sir,” answeied Garleton, unacceptable — I fear the fireworks may have done 
with mUltory brevity; and^then commanded tlic mischicL” 
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“ Ni)t the mischief they were designed for, |)er- 
haps,” said 'the King, gravely ; ** you see, my lord, 
we are all alive, and iiiisinged.’’ 

^ Long may your Majesty remain so,” said the 
Duke; "yet I see that there is something miscon- 
strued on my part — it must bo a matter unpar- 
donable, liowcver little intended, sincj it hath dis- 
pleased so indulgent a master.” 

" Too indulgent a master, indeed, Ruckinghani,** 
replied the King ; " and the fruit of my indulgence 
has been to change loyal men into traitors.” 

" May it please yonr Majesty, I cannot under- 
stand this,^’ said the Duke. 

“ Follow os, my lord,” answered Charles, " and 
we will endeavour to explain our meaning.” 

Attended by the same lords who stood around 
him, and followed by the Duke of Buckingham, 
on whom all eyes were fixed, Charles retired into 
the same cabinet which liad been the scene of re- 
peated consultations in the course of the evening. 
There, leaning with his arms crossed on the buck of 
an easy-chair, Charles proceeded to interrogate the 
suspected nobleman. 

" Let us be plain with each other. Speak out, 
Buckingham. Wliat, in one word, was to have been 
the regale intended for us this evening ?” 

" A petty mask, my lord. I had destined a little 
dancing-girl t^i come out of that instrument, who, I 
tliought, would have performed to your Majesty’s 
liking — a few Giincse fireworks there were, which, 
thinking the entertainment was to have taken place 
in the marble hall, might, 1 hoped, have been 
discharged with good effect, and without the slight- 
est alarm, at the first appearance of my little sor- 
ceress, and were designed to have masked, as it 
were, her entrance upon tlie stage. 1 hope there 
have been no perukes singed— no ladies frightened 
—no hopes of noble descent interrupted by my ill- 
fancied jest f * 

" W© have seen no such fireworks, my lord; and 
your female dancer, of whom we now hear for the 
first tune, cam© forth in the form of our old 
acquaintance Geoffrey Hudson, whose dancing days 
are surely ended.” 

" Your Majesty surprises me ! I beseech you, 
let Christian be sent for — Edward Christian — he 
will be found lodmng in a large old house near 
Sharper the cutlers, in the Strand. As 1 live by 
breaa, sire, 1 trusted him with the arrangement 
of this matter, as indeed the dancing-girl was his 
property. If he has done aught to dishonour my 
concert, or disparage my character, ho bhall die 
under the baton.” 

"It is singular,” said the King, "and 1 have 
often observed it, tliat this fellow Christian bears 
the blame of all men’s enormities — he perfonns 
the jpart which, in a great family, is usually assigned 
to that mischtef-doing personage, Nobody. When 
Chiffineh blunders, he always quotes Christian. 
When 9icfHeld writes a lampoon, 1 am sure to 
hoar of Cliristian having corrected, or copied, or 
dispersed it — he Is tlie ame damnte of every one 
about my Conrt— tlie scap^oat, who is to carry 
away all their iniquities; nod he will have a cnicl 
load to bear into the wilderness. But for Bucking- 
ham’s sins, in particular, he is the regular and 
uniform sponsor; and I am convinced his Graci; 
expects Christhiii should sufferevery penalty which 
hc^ has incurred, in this world^or the next.” 

"Not so,” with the deepest reverence repliwl 


the Duke. " I have no hope of being cither hanged 
or damned by proxy ; but it is clear some one hatli 
tampered with and altered my device. If I am 
accused of aught, let me at least hear the charge, 
aud see my accuser.” 

" That is but fair,’* said the King. " Bring onr 
KtUe friend from behind the chiiniicy-board. [HnJ- 
soii being accordingly produced, ho continued.] 
There stands the Duke of Buckingham. ^ Repeat 
before him the tale you told us. Let him heai 
what were those contents of tlie bass-viol which 
were removed that you might enter it. Be net a | 
fraid of any one, but speak the truth boldly.” | 

" May it please your Majesty,” said Hudson, , 
" fear is a thing unknown to me.” 

" IIU body has no room to hold such a passion ; ' 
or there is too little of it to be w*orth fearing for,” j 
said Buckingham. — " But let him speak.” I 

Ere Hudson had completed his talc, Ducking- \ 
ham interrupted him by exclaiming, "Is it pos- 
sible that 1 can bo suspected by your Majesty on tho 
word of this pitiful variety of the baboon tribe 1” 

" Villain-Lord, I appeal thee to the combat !” 
8.aid the little man, higlily offended at the nppolla- 
tiun thus bestow*ed on him. , 

"La you there now 1” said the Duke — "The 
little animal is quite crazed, and defies a man win* 
need ask no other weapon than a corking-pin t'* 
run him through the lungs, and whose single kick 
could hoist him from Dover to Calais without 
yacht or wherry. And wliat can you expect from 
an idiot, who is engoui of a common rope-dancing- 
girl, that capered on a pack-thrc.ad at Ghent in 
X'landers, unless they were to club their talents to , 
set up a booth at Bartholomew-Fair I — Is it not \ 
plain, that supposing the little aniiiial is not mnli- ! 
cions, as indeed his whole kind bear a general and i 
most cankered malice against those who have the j 
ordinary proportions of humanity — Grant, T wiy, ' 
that this were not a malicious falsehood of his, | 
why, wliat does it amount to ! — That he has mis- | 
taken squibs and Chinese crackers for arms 1 He ! 
says not he himself touched or handled them ; and I 
judging by tlio sight alone, I question if tho infirm j 
old creature, when any whim or preconception 
hath possession of his noddle, can distinguihii 
betwixt a blunderbuss and a black-pudding.” | 

The horrible clamour which tlie dwarf made so ' 
soon as he heard tins disparagement of his mili- I 
tary skill — tlie haste with which he blundered out | 
a detail of bis warlike experiences — and the absurd 
grimaces which he made in order to enforce his 
story, provoked not only the risibility of Charles, 
but oven of the statesmen around him, and added 
absurdity to the motley complexion of tlie scene. 
The King terminated this dispute, by commanding 
the dwarf to withdraw. 

A more regular discussion of his evidence was 
then resumed, and Ormond was the first who 
pointed out, that it went farther tlian liad been 
noticed, since the little man had mentioned a cer- 
tain extraordinary and treasonable conyersatioii 
held by the Duke’s dependents, by whom ho liad 
been conveyed to tho palace. 

" 1 am sure not to lack my lord of Ormond’s 
good word,” said the Duke, scornfully ; " but 1 
defv him alike, and aH my other enemies, and shall 
find it easy to diew that this alleged conspiracy, if 
any grounds for it at aH exist, is a mere siiam-plot, 
got up to turn tlie pdium justly attaohed to Uie 
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i'iipiats upon the Frotestant8. Here is a half- | 
hanged creature, ^ lio, on the very day he escapes 
from tlie gallows, which many believe was his most 
deserved destiny, comes to take away the reputation 
of a Protestant Peer — and, on wiiatt — on the 
treasonable conversation of three or four German 
liddlei's, heard through tho sound-holes of a violon- 
rollo, and that, too, when tlie creature was incased ! 
in it, and mounted on a man’s shoulders ! The ^ 
urchin, too, in repeating their language, shews he ; 
iiiiderstaiids German as little as my horse does ; ' 
and if he did rightly hear, truly comprclicnd, and | 
accurately report what they said, still, is my honour { 
to bo touched by tlie language held by such per- 
sons as these are. with whom 1 have never com- 
municated, otlicrwisc than men of my rank do 
with those of their calling and capacity ! — Pardon 
me, siro, if I presume to say, tliat the profound 
statesmen who endeavoured to stifle tho Popish 
conspiracy by tho pretcMided Meal-tub Plot, will 
take little more credit by their figments about 
fi 'Idles and conccrhjs.” 

Tlie assistant counsellors looked at each other; 
ni:d Charles turned on liis heel, and walked through 
the room with long steps. * ' 

At this pei'iod the Peverils, father and son, were j 
announced to liave reached the palace, and wei*c 
ordered into the royal presence. 

These gentlemen had received tlie royal imindatc 
at a moment of great jiitcrcst. After being dis- 
missed from their confinement by tlie elder Bridge- 
north, in the manner and u]>on the terms which the 
reader must have gathered from the conversation of 
the latter with Christian, they reached the lodgings 
of Lady Peveril, who awaited them ivith joy, 
mingled with terror and uncertainty. The news 
:>f the acquittal had reached her by the exertions of 
tho faithful Lance Oiitram, but her mind had been 
since harassed by the long delay of their appear- J 
ance, and rumours of disturbances which had 
taken place in Fleet Street and in the Strand. 

When the first rapturous meeting was over, Lady 
iVvcril,with an anxious look towards her son, as if 
ri^oiiimcndiiig caution, said she was now about to 
pi*est'nt to him the daughter of an old friend, whom 
lie had never (there was an emphasis on tlie word) 
seen before. This young lady,” she continued, 
“ was the only child of Colonel Mitford, in North 
Wales, who had sent her to remain under her 
guardianship for an interval, finding himself un- 
equal to attempt the task of her education.’* 

“Ay, ay,” said Sir Ceoffrey, “Dick Mitford 
must be old now — beyond the threescore and ten, 
I think. Ho was no cliickcn, though a cock of tho 
game, when he joined the Marquis of Hertford at 
Xainptwich with two hundred wild Welshmen. — 
Before George, Julian, 1 love that girl as if she 
was my own flesh and blood 1 Lady Peveril would 
never have got through this work without her ; 
and Dick Mitford sent me a thousand pieces, too, in 
exectllent time, when there was scarce a cross to 
keep the devil from dancing, in our pockets, much 
more for tlicse law-doings. I used it without 
scruple, for there is wood ready to be eut at Mar- 
tindalo when we get down there, and Dick Mitford 
knows I would have done the like for him. Strange 
that ho should have bben tlie only one of my 
IVirnds to reflect I might want a few pieces.” j 

Whilst Sir Geoffrey thus run on, tlie meeting i 
betwixt Alice and Julian Peveril was accomplishcch 


without any particular notice on his side, except | 
to say, “Kiss her, Julian — kiss her. 'What the | 
devil ! is that the way you learned to accost a lady i 
at the Isle of Man, as if her lips were a red-hot 
horse-shoe I — And do not you be offended, my 
pi*etty one ; Julian is naturally bashful, and has 
been bred by an old lady, but you will find him, 
by and by, as g.allaiit as tliou hast found me, my 
princess. ~ And now, Damo Peveril, to dinner, | 
to dinner! — the old fox must have his belly- ; 
timber, though the hounds have been after him the i 
whole day.” I 

Lance, whoso joyous congratulations were next ! 
to be undergone, had the consideration to cut tlicni | 
short, in order to provide a plain but hearty meal | 
fi*um the next conk’s shop, at which Julian sat j 
like one enchanted, betwixt his mistress and his { 
mother. He easily conceireil that the last was tlie 
confidential friend to whom Bridgenorth had finally 
committed the charge of his daughter, and his only 
anxiety now was, to anticipate tho confusion that 
was likely to arise when her real parentage was 
niuilc known to his father. Wisely, however, ho 
suifered not theso anticipations to interfere with 
the delight of liis present situation, in the course of 
wliich, many slight but delightful tokens of recog- 
nition were exchanged, without censure, under the 
eye of Lady Peveril, under cover of tlie boisterous 
mirth of the old Baronet, who spoke for two, ate 
for four, and drank wine for half-a-dozen. His 
progress in the latter exercise might have pro- 
ceeded rather too far, had he not been interrupted 
by a gentleman bearing the King’s orders, that ho 
should instantly attend upon the presence at White- 
hall, and bring his son along witii him. 

Lady Peveril was alarmed, and Alice gi*ew pale 
with sympathetic anxiety ; but the old Knight, who 
never saw more than what lay straight before him, 
set it down to tlie King’s hasty anxiety to conm- 
tulatc him on his escape ; an interest on his Ma- 
jesty’s part which he considered by no means 
extravagant, conscious that it was reciprocal on his 
own Bide. 1 1 came upon him, indeed, with the more 
joyful surprise that ho had received a previous hint, 
ere ho left the court of justice, that it would be 
prudent in him to go down to Martindale before 
presenting himself at Court, — a restriction which 
lie supposed as repugnant to his Majesty's feelings 
as it was to his own. 

Whilo he consulted with Lance Outrain about 
denning his buff-belt and sword-hilt, as well as 
time admitted, Lady Peveril had the means to give 
Julian more distinct information, that Alice was 
under her protection by her father’s aurhorih*, and 
with his consent to their union, if it could bo ac- 
complished. Slie added, tliat it was her determi- 
nation to employ the mediation of the Countess of 
Derby, to overcome the obstacles which might be j 
foreseen on Uie part of Sir Geoffrey. | 


CHAPTER XLIX* 

In tlie King's name. 

Let fall your sworda and daggen^^^^^ 

WiiKN the father and son entered the cabinet of 
audience, it was easily visible that Sir Gcofftfey had 
obeyed the summons as he would have done the 
trumpet’s call to horse ; and his dishevelled gray 
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..jcks and half-arranged drcsd^. tliougli tlicy shewed 
sf^al and luistc, such as lie would have u^d when 
Charles I. called him to attend a council of war, 
seemed rather indecorous in a pacific drawing-room. 
ITo paused at the door of tlio cabinet, but wlicn the 
King called on hiip to advance, came ha^tily for- 
ward, with every feeling of his earlier and later life 
afloat and contending in his niein(»ry, threw him- 
self on his knees before the King, soiised liis hand, 
and, witliout even an effort to speak, wept aloud. 
Cbai’les, who generally felt deeply so long as an 
impressive object was before his eyes, indulgcMl for 
a moment the old man's rapture. — ** My good Sir 
Grooffi'ey,” he said, "you have had some hard mea- 
sure ; we owe you amends, and w‘jll find time to 
pay our debt.” 

" No suffering — no debt,” said Iho old man; 
** 1 cared not wliat tlie rogues said of me — 1 knew 
they could never get twelve honest fellows to believe 
a word of their most damnable lies. I did long to 
beat them when they called me traitor to your 
Maiesty — that I confess — Hut to have such an 
early opportunity of paying my duty to your Ma- 
jesty, overpays it all. The villains would have per- 
suaded ntc £ ought not to come to Court — aha !” 

The Duke of Ormond perceived that the King 
coloured much ; for in truth it w.as from tlie Court 


gratulatcd Arlington on their liaving gained the 
evidence of at least one man of sense to these dai'k I 
and mysterious events. Hut when Bridgenorth was j 
brought upon the scene, Julian hesitated to bestow \ 
a name upon him ; and although he mentioned the 
chapel which he had seen filled with men in arms, 
and file violent language of the preacher, he added, 
witli earnestness, that notwithstanding all this, tho I 
men departed witliout coming to any extremity, ; 
and had all left the place before his father and h-s j 
wore set at liberty. 

" And you retired quietly to yoiu* dinner in Fleet ■ 
Street, young man,” said tho King, severely, " with- 
out giving a magistrate notice of the dangerous 
meeting which was held m the vicinity of our . 
palace, and who did not conceal their intention of 
proceeding to extremities ?” ' 

Pevc'il blushed, and was silent. Tho King j 
frowned, and stepped aside to communicate with • 
Ormond, who repi)rted that the father seemed tt» . 
have known nothing of the matter. j 

" And the son, I am sorry to say,” said the Kin.;, ] 
" seems more unwilling to speak the truth than 1 j 
should have expected." Wo have all variety of evi ; 
deiico in tliis singular investigatiiin — a mad witness 
like the dwarf, a drunken witness like the father, 
and now a dumb witness. — Young man,” be coii- 


that the private intimation had been given to Sir 
Geoffrey to go down to the country, without ap- 
pearing at Whitehall ; and he, moreover, suspected 
that the jolly old Knight had not risen from his 
dinner altogether dry-lipped, after the fatigues of a | 
day so agitating. — "My old friend,” he whispered, j 
" you forget that your son is to be preseiULMi — j 
permit me to have that honour.” 

“ I crave your Grace’s pardon humbly,” sui«i 
Sir Gtooffrey, " but it is an honour I design for 
myself, as I apprehend no one can so utterly sur- 
render and deliver him up to his Majesty’s service 
as the father that begot liiin is entitle(i to do. — 
Julian, come forwjird, and kn^cd. — Here he is, , 
please your Majesty — Julian I'everil — a chip of , 
the old block — as stout, though scarce so tall u trcM;, ' 
:is the old trunk when at the freshest. Take iiiiu 
to you, sir, for a faithful servant, d rend re et a 
pendr€^ as Uie Frcinch say; if he feai-s fire or steel, 
axe or gallows, in your Majesty’s service, I re- 
nounce him — he is no son of ihine — I disown 
Jiirn, and he may go to the Isle of Man, the Isle of 
Dogs, or tlie Isle of Devils, for w'hat 1 care.” 

Charles winked to Ormond, and having, with 
his wonted courtesy, expressed his thoroiif^ con- 
viction that Julian would imitate tlie loyalty of his 
ancestors, and especially of bis father, added, that 
lie believed his Grace of Ormond had soractliing to 
communicate which was' of consequence to his 
service. Sir Geoffrey made his military reverence 
at this hint^ and marched off in tlie rear of tho 
Duke, who proceeded to inquire of him concern- 
ing the events of the day. Cliarlcs, in tho mean- 
wJiilc, having, in the first place, ascertained that | 
the son was not in tiie same genial condition with ' 
tho father, demanded and received from liim a 
precise account of all the proceedings subsequent 

the trial. 

Julian, with the plainness and precision which . 
Kttch a subject demanded when treated in such a 
.presence, narrated all that bad happened, down to.~ 
the entraneis of Bridgenorth ; and iiia Majesty was j 
so much pleased with his manner, that he con- ^ 


tinuecl. aildi-ossing Julian, "your behaviour is loss j 
frank than I expected from ycuir father’s son. I i 
iiiu.’st know who this person'is with whom you lield j 
such familiar iiitorcoursi' — you know l»iin, J pre- i 
suine I” I 

Julian acknowledged that lie did, but, kneeling 
on one knee, entreated his Majesty’s forgiv«n»‘.s8 for . 
concealing his name ; " he had been freed,” he said, ‘ 
" from his confinement, on promising to that effect.” j 
" That was a promise made, by your own account | 
under compulsion,” answered the King, " and I | 
■c.mnot authorize your keeping it ; it is your duty to ' 
speak the truth — if you are afraid vf Buckingham, 
the Duke bliall withdraw.” i 

" I have no n^asoii to fear the Duke of Buck- 
ingham,” said Peveril ; " that I had an affiiir with ! 
one of his household, was the man’s own fault, and ' 
not mine,” 

" Oddbiisli !” said the King, " the light begins to 
break in on mo — I thought I remembered tliy 
physiognomy. W ert thou not the very fellow whom ; 
. 1 met at Chiffinch’s yonder morning ? — The matter | 
I escaped me since ; but now J recollect tlum saidst 
then, that thou wert the of that jolly old three- 
. bottle Baronet yoiidtT,” 

" It is true,” said Julian, " tliat I iiicl your Ma- 
jesty at Master Chiffinch’s, and 1 am afraid had the 

inihfortunc to displease you ; but ” 

" No inoi’c of that, young man — no mure of that 
-"But 1 recollect you had with you that beautiful 
, dancing siren. — Buckingham, I will hold you gold 
to silver, that she was the intended tenant of tliat 
baKs-fiddIo 1” 

" Your Majesty has rightly guessed it,” said tho 
Duke ; " and f suspect she put a trick upon me, 
by substituting tho dwarf in her place ; for Cliris- 
tiari thinks ” 

" Damn Christian 1” said the King, liastily — " I 
wish tliey would bring him hither, that universal 
refm^e.” — And as tlie wish was uttered, Cliri«tian*8 
arrival was announced. ^ Let him attend,” said tlie 
King : " But hark — a thought strikes me. — Here, 
Master Peveril— yonder (lancing maiden, that in- 
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troduoed you to us by the singular agjlity of her 
performance^ is she not, by your account, a depen- 
dant on the Countess of Derby 1” 

1 have known her such for years,” answered 
Julian. 

Then will we call the Countess hither,” said the 
King : ‘Mt is fit we should learn who this little fairy 
really is ; and if she be now so absolutely at the 
beck of Buckingham, and this Master Christian of 
his — why I think it would be but charity to let her 
latlyship know so much, since 1 question if she will 
wish, in that case, to retain her in her service. 
Besides,” he continued, speaking apart, " this Ju- 
; lian, to wliorn suspicion attaches in these mattc^rs 
; from his obstinate silence, is also of the Countess’s 
; household. We will sift this matter to the bottom, 

' and do justice to all.” 

j The Countess of Derby, hastily summoned, en- 
! tered the royal cloiiict at one door, just ns ClirisiJuu 
i and Zarah, or Fenella, were ushered in by the 
' other. The old Knight of Martiiidalc, who had ere 
! this returned to the presence, was scarce controlled, 

; even by tlie signs which she made, so much was 
■ lie desirous of greeting his old friend ; but as Or- 
! inond laid a kind rcstiiiiniiig hand upon his 4irtn, 

I he was prevailed on to sit still, 
j The Countess, after a deep reverence to the King, 

I acknowledged the rest of the nobility present by a 
; plightcr reverence, smiled to Julian I’evcril, and 
\ looked with surprise at the unexpected apparition 
; of Fenella. Buckingham bit his lip, for lie saw the 
I introduction of Lady Derby was likely to confuse 
! and embroil every preparation which he had ar- 
I ranged for his defence ; and he stole a glance at 
' Christian, whose eye, w'hon fixed on the Countess, 
assumed the deadly sharpness which sparkles in 
the adder’s, while his check grew almost black 
; under tlie influence of strong emotion. 

I “ Is there any one in this presence whom your 
j ladyship recognizes,” said the King, graciously, “ be- 
I sides your old friends of Ormond and Arlington I” 

* “ r sec, my liege, two worthy friends of ihy liua- 

hand’s house,” replied tlic Countess ; " Sir Geoffrey 
i’everil and his son — the latter a distiuguislied 
nu'mber of iny son’s household.” 

Any one else P’ continued tho King. 

All unfortunate female of my family, who dis- 
appeared from tho Island of Man at tlie same time 
when Julian Peveril left it upon business of im- 
l)ortance. She was tlioug’ t to have fallen from the 
cliff into the sea.” 

‘'Had your latlyship any reason to suspect — 
pardon me,” said tlie King, '* for putting such a 
question^ any improper intimacy Iratwcen Master 
Peveril and this same female attendant 1” 

" My liege,” said tlie Countess, colouring indig- 
nantly, " my household is of reputation.” 

" Nay, my lady, be not angry,” said the King ; 

I did but ask— such things will befall in the b^t 
regulated families.” 

Not in mine, sire,” Mud the Countess. "Be- 
sides tlial^ in common pride >ind in common ho- 
nesty, Julian Peveril is incapable of intriguing witii 
an unhappy creature, removed bjr her misfortune 
almost beyond the limits of humanity.” . 

Zarah looked at her, and compressed her lips, as 
if to keep in tiie words that would fain break Irom 
them. 

" i know not how it is,” said tlie King — "What 
.your ladyship says may be true in tho main, yet 


men’s tastes have strange vagaries. This girl is lost 
in Man as soon as tho youth leaves it, and is found 
in Saint James’s Park, bouncing and dancing like a 
fairy, so soon as he appears in London.” 

" Impossible !” said the Countess ; " she cannot 
danc4.” 

" I believe,” said the King, " she can do more 
feats than your ladyship either suspects or would 
approve of.” 

The Countess drew up, and was indignantly silent. 

Tlie King proceeded — " No sooner is Peveril in 
Newgate, than, by the account of Uie venerable 
little gentleman, this merry maiden is even there 
also for company. Now, ^vitliout inquiring how 
she got in, 1 think charitably that she had better 
taste than to come there on the dwarTs account. 
— Ah ha ! T tliink Master Julian is touched in con- 
srienco 1” i 

Julian did indeed start as the King spoke, for it i 
reminded him of tlic midnight visit in his cell. I 

The King looked fixedly at him, and then pro- j 
ceeded — “ Well, gentlemen, Peveril is carried to j 
Ills trial, and is no sooner at liberty, than we find | 
him in the house where tlie Duke of Buckingham 
was arranging what he calls a musical mask. — I 
Egad, 1 hold it next to certain, tliat this wench 
put the change on his Grace, and popt the poor 
dwarf into the bass-viol, reserving her own more 
precious hours to be spent with Master Julian 
Peveril. — Tliink you not so. Sir Christian, you, 
the universal referee ! Is there any truth in tliis 
conjecture ?” 

Christian stole a glance on Zarah, and read that 
in her eye which embarrassed him. " He did not 
know,” he said ; " he had indeed engaged this un- 
rivalled performer to take the proposed part in the 
mask ; and she was to have come fortli in the midst 
of a riiower of lambent fire, very artificially pre- 
pared with perfumes, to overcome the smell of the 
powder; but ho knew not why — excepting that 
she was wilful and capricious, like all great geniuses, 
— she had certainly spoiled the concert by cram- 
ming in tliat more bulky dwarf.” 

" I should like,” said tho King, " to sco this little 
maiden stand forth, and hear witness, in such man- 
ner as slie can express herself, on this mysterious j 
in.atter. Can any one here understand her mode , 
of communication ?” { 

Christian said, he knew something of it since he 
had become acquainted with her in London. The 
Countess spoke not till the King asked her, and 
then ow’ned dryly, that she had necessarily some 
habitual means of intercourse with one who had 
been immediately about her person for so many 
years. 

" I should tliink,” said Cliarlos, " that this same 
Master Peveril lias the more direct key to her 
language, after all we have heard.” 

The King looked first at Povoril, who blushed 
like a maiden at tlie inference which the King’s re- 
mark implied, and then suddenly turned^ his eyes 
on the supposed mute, on w'lioso cheek a faint colour 
W 2 IS dying away. A moment afterw'ards, at a signal 
from tlio Countesi^ Fenella, or Zarah, stepped for- 
ward, and having kissed her lady’s hand, stood 
with her arms folded on her breas^ with a humble 
air, as different from that which she wore in the 
harem of the Duke of Buckingham, aa that of a 
Magdalene from a Judith. Yet this was the least 
show of her talent of versatility, for so well did die 
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play the part of the dumb girl, that Buckingham, | 
I filiarf) as liis discernment was, rcniainod undecided | 
! whether the creature which stood before him could I 
i^ossihly be the same with her, who had, in a diffe- 
1 * 011 1 dress, made such an impression on his imagi- 
nation, or indeed was the imperfect creature she 
, now represented. She had at once all that could 
ruark the imperfection of Iseuring, and all that 
could sliew the wonderful address by which nature 
so often makes up for the deficiency. There was 
the Up that trembled not at any sound — the seem- 
' *iig insensibility to the conversation that passed 
around ; while, on the other hand, was the quick 
. and vivid glance, that seemed anxious to devour the 
tneauing of those sounds, which she could gather | 
;io otherwise than by the motioiv of the lips, 
j Examined after her own fashion, Zarah con- | 
; firmed the tale of Christian in all its points, and I 
. admitted that she had deranged the proj<.H.*t laiil ! 
! f»r a mask, by placing the dwarf in her own stead ; I 
the cause of her doing so she declined to assign, 
and the Couutcss pressed her no fartiicr. 

*•' Every thing tells to exculpate iny Lord «if 
Buckingham,*’ said Charles, from so absurd an 
accusation : the dwarf's testimony is too fantastic, 
that of the two Pevcrils does not in the least affect 
the Duko ; that of tlie dumb damsed completely 
contradicts the possibility of his guilt. Methinks, 
my lords, w'c should acquaint him that he stands 
acquitted of a complaint, t«>o ridiculous to have hcen 
•subjected to a more'serioas scnitiny than wc have 
hastily made upon this occasion.'* 

Arlington bowed in acquiescence, but Onnond 
spoke plainly. — ** 1 should siitfcr, sire, in the 
opinion of the Duke of Buckingham, brilliant as 
his talents arc known to be, should I say that 1 
am satisfied in my own mind on this occasion. 
But I subscribe to the spirit of the times ; and I 
agree it would be highly dangerous, on such acciisji- 
^ tions as we have been able to collect, to inipcacli • 
the character of a zealons Protestant like his Grace 
— Had ho been a Catholic, under such circumstances ' 
-.f suspicion, tl ‘.Tower had been too gf)od a prison . 
for him.** 

j Buckingham bowed to the Duke of Ormond, with ; 
, a meaning which even his triumph could not dis- 
guise. — “ 2*a me la pagherai!*' he inuttercd, in , 
i a tone of deep and abiding resentment; but tlio | 
I stout old Irishman, who had long since braved liis ! 
‘ utmost wrath, cared little for this expression of his 


; ili^easurc. 

! The King then, signing to the oilier nobles to 
j i>a8B Into tile public apartments, stopped Bucking- 
, ham as he was about to follow them ; and when 
; tliey were alone, asked, with a significant tone, 

! which brought all the blood in tlie Duke’s veins 
' into hie countenance, " When was it, George, that 
your useful friend (Lionel Blood became a musi- 
«ant— >You are silent,” he said; ”do not deny 
the charge, for ponder villain, once seen, is remem- 
bered for ever. Down, down on your knees, 

' George, and acknowled^ tliat you have abused 
my easy temper.— for no apology— noiio 
will serve your turn. I saw the man myself, 

; among vour Germans as you call them ; aii<l you 
; know'what 1 nmst neetls believe from such a clr- 
<nimstancci.” 

I ** Believe that 1 liave been guilty— most guilty, 
i my liege and King,” said tM Imke^ oousdence- 
f struck, and kneeling down believe fliat f‘ was j 


misguided — tliat I was mad — Believe any tiling 
but tliat I was capable of harming, or being acces- 
sory to harm, your person.*' 

1 do not believo it,” said tlio King ; ** I think 
of you, Villicrs, as the companion of my dangers 
and my exile, and am so far from supposing you 
mean worse than you say, tliat I am convinced 
you acknowledge more than ever you meant to 
attempt.” | 

** By aU tliat is sacred,” oiid the Duko, still 
kiioeling, *Miad'T not been involved to the extent 
of life and fortune with tho villain Christian *' | 

** Nay, if you bring Christian on the stage again,” < 
said the King, smiling, it is time for me to with- 
draw. Come, Villiors, rise — I forgive thee, and 
only recommend one act of pcnanco — the curse 
you yourself bestowed on the dog who bit yon — 
marriage, and retirement to your country-scat.” 

The Duke rose abashed, and followed the King 
into the circle, which Charles entered, leaning on 
the shoulder of his repentant peer ; to whom ho 
bhewi‘d so much countenance, as led the most acute 
observers present, to doubt tho possibility of there 
existing any r(*al cause for the surmises to the 
Duke's prejiiilicc. 

The Countess of Derby had in tho mean while 
consulted with the Duke of Ormond, with the 
Pevcrils, and witli her other friends ; and, by their 
nnaiiiinoiis advice, though with considerable diili- 
cnlty, became satwfied, that to have thus sliown 
hcrst?lf at Court, was sufficient to vindicate tlio 
htiiiour of her hou^c ; and that it was her wisest 
c«iurse, after having done so, to rctiro to her in- 
sular dominions, without farther provoking the re- 
M*ntment of a powerful faction. She took farewell 
of tho King in form, and deinauded his iiermissinn 
to carry back witli her the helpless creature who 
had so strangely escaped from her protection, into 
a world where her condition rendered her so sub- 
ject te every species of misfortune. 

“ Will your ladyship forgive me 1” said Cliarlos. 

“ I have studied your sex long — I am mistaken if 
your little maiden is not as capable of caniig for 
liorsolf as any of us.” 

** Impossiblo !” said the G>untGSs. 

“ Passible, and most true,” whispered the King. 

I will instantly convince you of the fact, tliougli 
the experiment is too delicate to be made by any 
but your ladyship. Yonder she stands, looking as 
if blie heard no more than the marble pillar against 
which she leans. Now, if Lady Derby will conteivo 
cither to place her hand near the region of the 
damsel’s heart, or at least on her arm, so tliat slie 
can feel tlie sensation of the blood when tho pulse 
Increases, tbcirdo you, my Lord of Ormond, beckon 
.Julian Povoril out of sight — T will show )'ou in a | 
iiiotiient that it can stir at sounds spoken.” 

Tho Countess, much surprised, afraid of some 
embarrassing pleasantry on the part of Charles, 
yet unable to repress her curiosity, placed Jiersclf 
near Fetiella, as she called her little mute ; and, 
while making signs to her, contrived to place her , 
hand on her wrist. 

At this moment tlie King, paamug near them, ^ 
said, This is a horrid deed — the vilhun Christian 
has stabbed young Peveril !” 

Tho mute evidence of the pulse, wlilch bounded 
us if a cannon had been dischar^d close by the 
poor girl’s ear, was accompanied by such a loud 
scream of agony, as distressed, while it startled. 
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the good-natured monarch himself. “ 1 did but Stop him/’ said, tlie King ; " we must know hy 
ieat,” he said ; Julian is well, my pretty maiden, what means Uiis maiden found accte to tliose con- 
l only used the wand of a certain blind deity, fined in our prisons.” 


railed Cupid, to bring a deaf and dumb vassal of 
his to the exercise of her faculties.” i 


^ T refer your Majesty to your most Protestant 
jailer, and to the most Protestant Peers, who, in 


1 am betrayed 1” she said, witli her eyes fixed order to obtain perfect knowledge of the depth ol 
on the ground — 1 am betrayed 1 — and it is fit the Popish Plot, have contrived these ingenious aper- 
that she, whoso life lias been spent in practising tures for visiting them in their cells by night or day. 
treason on others, should be caught in her own His Grace of Buckingham can assist your Majesty, 
snare. — But where is my tutor Xi iniquity t — if you are inclined to make the inquiry.”^ 

Where is Christian, who taught me to play the part ^ Christian,” said the Duke, thou art tiie most 
of spy on this unsuspicious lady, until 1 had well- barefaced villain who ever breatlied.” 
nigh delivered her into his bloody hands 1” ^ Of a commoner, 1 may,” answered Christian, 

” This,” said the King, craves moro secret exa- > and led his daughter out of the presence. ^ 
mination. Let all leave the apartment who are nut j See after him, Selby,” said the King ; lose 
immediately connected with these proceedings, and '■ not sight of him till the ship sail ; if he dare return 
let this Christian be again brought before us. — to Britain, it shall be at his peril. Would to God 
Wretched man,” he continued, addressing Chris- we had as gf)od riddance of others as dangerous ! 
tian, " what wiles are tlieso you have practised, And 1 would also,” he added, after a moment’e 
and by what extraordinary means t” pause, “ that all our political intrigues and feverish 

”Sfie has betrayed me, then!” said Christian alarms could terminate as liannlessly as now. Here 


ifie has betrayed me, then !” said Cliristian 


— Betrayed me to bonds and death, merely for is a plot without a drop of blood ; and all tlie ele- 
an idle passion, which can never be successful ! — ments of a romance, without its conclusion. Here 
But know, Zarah,” he added, addressing her sternly, we have a wandering island princess, (I pray n^v 
“ when my life is forfeited through thy evidence, Lady of Derby’s pardon,) a dwarf, a Moorisli sor- 
thc daughter has murdered the fatlicr !” . ccress, an impenitent rogue, and a repentant man | 

The unfortunate girl stared on him in astonish- ‘ of rank, and yet all ends witliout eiuicr hanging 
ment. " You said,” at length she stammered forth, • or marriage.” 1 

that 1 w*as the daughter of your slaughtered . << Not altogether without the latter,” said the 

brotherj” Countess, who had an opportunity, during tlie 

” That was partly to reconcile thee to the part ' evening, of much private conversation with Julian 
thou wert to play in iny destined drama of veil- , X’evcril. Tiiere is a certain Major Bridgenorth, 
geance — partly to hide what men call the infamy '• who, since your Majesty relinquisliea fartlier in- 
of thy birth. But my daughter thou art ! and from ' quiry into these proceedings, which be had other- 
the eastern clime, in which thy mother was horn, | wise intended to abide, designs, as we are informed, 
you derive that fierce torrent of passion which I i to leave England for ever. Now, this Bridgenorih, 
iaboui'cd to train to my purposes, but whicli, turned ' by dint of Uie law, hath acquired strong possession 
into another channel, has become the cause of your j over the domains of Peveril, which he is desirous 
father’s destruction. — my destiny is the Tower, I | to restore to the ancient owneiw, with much fair 
suppose ?” I land besides, conditionally, that our young Julian 

Ho spoke these w'ords with great composure, and > will receive tlieiii as the dowry of his only child 
scarce seemed to regard the agonies of his daugli- j and heir.” t 

ter, who, throwing herself at his feet, sobbed and | ** By my faith,” said the King, ** she must be a 

wept most bitterly. I foul-favoured wench, indeed, if Julian inquires to 

This must not be,” said the King, moved with ! be pressed to accept her on such fair conditions.” 
coni]>assion at this scene of misery. ^ If you con- | •• They love each other like lovers of tlie last 

sent, Christian, to leave this country, there is a ! age,” said the Countess ; ** but the stout old Knight 
vessel in the river bound for New England — G(t, > likes not tlie rounUheaded alliance.” 
carry yoiir dark iiitri^es to^otlier lands.” ** Our I'oyal recommendation shall put that to 

** [ might dispute the sentence,” said Christian^ rights,” said tlie King ; " Sir GcofTi'cy Peveril has 
boldly ; ” and if I submit to it, it is a matter of my' notsufTcred hardship so often at our command, that 
own choice. -— One half hour had made mo even he will refuse our recommendation when it corner 
with that proud woman, but fortune hath east tlie to make him .amends for all his losses.” 
balance against me.— Rise, Zarah, Fenclla no iiiore ! It may be supposed the King did not speak witb- 
Tell the Lady of Dorby, that, if the daughter of Ed- out being fully aware of the unlimited ascendency 
ward Christian, the niece of her murdered victim, which he possessed <y\*cr the spirit of the old Tory ; 
seiwed her as a menial, it was but for the purpose for, within four weeks afterwards, the bells of 
of veiigeuce — miserably, miserably frustrated ! — Martiiidalc-I^loultrassie were ringing f«>r the union 
Thou seest thy tolly now— thou wouldst follow yon- of the families, from whose estates it takes ite com- 
der ungrateful- stripling — ^ou wouldst forsake all pound name, and the beacon-light of the Castle 
other thoughts to gain nis slightest noti(^; and now, blazed high oyer hill and dale, and summoned ^1 


other thoughts to gain his slightest notii^p; and now, 
thou art a forlorn outcast, ridiculed and insulted by 
tliose on whose necks you might have trod, had you 
governed yourself wiui more wisdom I — But come, 
thou art still my daughter — there are hther skies 
than that whicli canopies Britain.” 




Datfand Dumb VuitaU. 


blazed high oyer hill and dale, and summouc^ ^1 
to rejoice wdio were witliin twenty miles of its 
gleain.^ 

> It was nid tlmt very unfair iiieftM wwb ^ to Coonpri the 

prisoners, committed on account of the Popish Plot* winak^ 

fllwlosiitcs, aud tliat several of them wen privately put to Clu 
torture!. 

I See ^'ote 1 1. IKilory of OAmd TSomat ISkfoA 
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NOTES 




Ko» A.<~CArALlKiUi AMD liuUNUUJCALia. | 

Tba Attempt to contm^t tin; luaniicrii of the jovial cavalitir$, ; 
utd euthuBiftfliic, yet firui and counutcons, puritanB, waB partly | 
taken from a iiint of Shadwell, who sketchod sevenil scenes (It 
humour ivitlt great force, altliongh they hung lioavy on hie i 
pencil when he attempted to finish tltein fur the stage. i 

In a dull play noin^ the Volunteers, or the Stuck*jobbera. I 
the HramaVt perimm present ** Major-Oeneral H'.unt, an old ; 
cavalier officer, soiiiew lint rough in speech, but very brave and . 
honest, and of good understanding, and a gowl ]«itriot.*' A I 
coittnist to the General is '* Colonel Hack well, .sciiuir, ;m old 
Aiiabautlst Colonel of CromweMV, very stout and giuliy, but 
somewiiat iinmoraL*' 

These worthies, so cliaracterizMl, hold u thaiogue together, 
which will form a good example of Sha<lw«irs p«uu*r of dratn.i- 
tizing. The stage is filled by Afajor-Gorcral liliint. and .«uiiiu 
of his old acquaintance cavaliers, and iluckwell, the ancient 
parliamentarian. 

[ ** Major-General Bhmt, Fear not, iny old cui.ihers. Ac- 

I cording to your laudable customs, vou sitall hedrutik, swagger, 
and figlit over all }’our battles, from Edgelull to llrentford. 

I You liave not forgotten how this gentleman {poinff fo Cnlond ' 
j HaekweU) and his demure p’sihn-singing fc Hows U5od to dnib us? ’ 

I *•!■#< Camber. No, *gad ! 1 felt 'em once to purptisc . I 
“ Bland, Ah! a*dod, in high-cruwnen hats, collared ' 
bands, mat loose coats, long tucks und*T 'em, un«l c»lvv«- ' 
leather lioots, they used to sing a psalm, fall on, ami beat Ua to . 
the devil I ! 

•* Ha/ckweB, senior. In that «l.ay wc ’•tood up (o the c.mim? : '• 
and the cause, the spiritual cauvo. did not Miffi r lu'dcr our carri.il ■ 
weapons, but the enemy was discomfited, and lo ! they used to I 
flee before us. ! 

“ IstCaVatfer. WIio would think w;ch a eTi;v»<!iii.g, psalm- ' 
singing puppy, would : Jit ? Hut these godly fellows vvuuldlav '• 
about them as if the devil were in 'em. ' | 

** Sir NicholaM. What a filthy slovenly army was this I 1 I 
warrant you not a well-dressed man among tiiv Houi.dlieads. ! 

Blunt. But these plain fellow's would so tlirnsh I 
your swearing, drinking, fine fellows in laccd coatb>- Just Mich ' 
as you of the drawing-room and Locket's fellows are now ~ and ; 
so strip them, by the Lord Harry, tliat after a battle those | 
mints looked like the Lvnieliics loaiicn with the Kgvptitui bag- i 
gage. 

** ffaektcelL Verily, we did take tlic vpoil ; and it served us ! 
to turn the penny, ami advanced the ciuiMe thereby ; wc fought , 
upon a principle that carried us through. j 

** lUunt. Friihee, Colonel, we know thy principle — | 
*twas not right : tboti foughtest against c1iikln;ii'.H baptium, and i 
not for liberty, but who sltoiild be your tv rant ; none so zealous ; 
for Cromwell os thon wert then, nor such a furious agitator and j 
test-man as thou hast been lately. ' 

** senior. Look you, Colun^l, wu om proeveded 

In the VM of libofty i f worship. 

** Af.»0, BUint. A-dbd, there is mincthiiig more in U. This, 
was fhjr principle, Colonel is /ounded m prace, : 
i ond (ht righUous shall inherit (he earth. And, by the l^rd 
I Harry»tho»djdstso; thou gottest three thousand pound a-year ■ 
by fighting against tfie Court, and I lost a thoiuand by figliting 
forif'-^te The Folunteere, or Sloek-Joifiters. SiiAnwisj.L’a . 
, irorhs, vol. Iv. p. ! 

I In a former scene, ETiicItwell, the old fanatic officer, con- ' 
ceivlng himself offended by one of the dramafis persona!, say’s, ' 
with great naivete ->-**1 prltbeov friend, put ino not to nse tlia ' 
carnal weapon In my own defiance.'' Such are the traits of i 
phrtsqplogy with which ffbodwell painted the okl l^iritaii | 
oHicers, many of whom he— no'ineaa observer of human nature : 
— must have known familiarly. 

K<*ra B.— OovunAUuinr or tun Cpovtses or Dsebt. 

1 and discovery of the CountCM of Derby, I 

♦s laheil m»ui a plclurcRiiiio account of a similar event, describe ■ 


to me by the person by whom It was witnessed in chihlhood. 
This Indy, by name Btrs Margaret Swinton, and a daiiglitcr ol 
that nne'ent boivc, wiu a sister of iiiy maternal grandmother, 
and of cour«e luy gnindaiiiit She was, as often happens on 
such lU'C.'isionH, iiiir conshuit resource in sickness, or when wo 
tind of noisy play, and closed around her to listen to her tales. 
As she might be supttosed to look back to the beginning u( 
the last century, the fund which supplied us with amusement 
often fitted to events of th.at pcrioil. 1 may here notice that 
OiH told me the unhappy story of the Bride of Lamineimoor, 
hpitig nearly related m the l<owJ Prcshlent, whose daughter was 
i the heroine of that inolancholy tragedy. 

I 'I'liu pro-MMit tale, though of a thtferent charucter, was also 
I siiificiiutly Eirikhig, when told by an eye-witness. Aunt Mar- 
enret w-is^ I «upfMiae, seven or eight years old, when residing in 
the old muusioii-house of i^wiiiton. and already displayed the 
1iniin<‘*'i and sttgacily which distinguished her thruiieh life. 

one of a l.'iftte family, she was, owing to slight iiidispi*si- 
tion, left at home ooc day when the re^t of the f,iniUy went to 
church, with Sir J*»lm atal Ltidy Swinton. thuir piircrits. Be- 
fore leaving the little invalid. Jjc was strictly enjoined not to 
go into tho parlour where the elder party h.’id hn>akfiste<l. But 
when she lound licr>elf alone in tlie iipjtcr {KtrC of Die lioiise, the 
spirit of her great u>ice»(ivKS Eve took possession of iny Aunt 
Martnu’et , and forth she went to examine the parlour in question. 
She was stnick with adiiiirution and fear at what she saw tliere. 
A lady, ** beautiful exceedingly," was seated by the breakfast 
tab!**, and enipluyod in washing the dishes which hod been u-ted. 
[.iitle Margaret would have had no doubt in accounting this 
! vinciihar vision an emanation from tlio angelical world, hut for 
' her eiiiidoynieiit, which she could not so easily reconcile to her 
; idias of ungeK 

I The lady, with great presence of mind, called tho astonished 
I chilli lu her, fondk'il her with much tiHiderncss, ami judiciously 
' avoiding to render tho ncccKsily of secrecy too sovoro, siic told 
' the girl ••he must not let any one except her mother know that 
j she liad seen her. Having allowed this escape-valve for the 
j benefit of licr curiosity, the mysterious ••tranger desired tiro little 
girl to look from the window of the {virlour to sec if her mother 
was reiiiriiing from church. Wlien she turned her head iignin, 
tiro fair vision lin*! vanished, but by wliat means Mias Margaret 
; w.'is iimihle to form a conjecture. 


],ui)g watched, and eagerly waited fur, the iMdy .Swinton at 
list returned from church, and her daughter lost no time in 
lulling her extraurdinary t.ale. " You are a very scnhiblc girl, 
I’cxgy/* answered her motlier, ** for if you had bpoken of that 

C r lady to any one but mo, it might liave cost her her life. 

; now I will not be afraid of trusting you witli any secret, and 
1 will slicw you wliere the poor lady livea" In (act, she intro- 
duced her to :t concealed uparttnciit opunin|jr by a sliding panel 
fnnn the iiarluiir, and shew’ed her the rody in the hiding place, 
wTileh she iidi.’ibited. It tuny be Kild, in passing, tliat there 
wem few Kcotthh houses belonging to families o? rank which 
ii.id not Hich contrivances, the political incidents of the times 
often I'nlling them Into occupation. 

Tho history of the lady of tho closet was Ijoth melancholy 
and bloo«1y, and though I have seen various accounts of tlio 
story, 1 do not pretend to disllnguisli the riglit edition. She was 
a young woman of extreme lieaiity, who liad been married to 
an old man, a writer, nrtinLyl Afac wlone. Her situation, and 
pcrtuips her manners, gave ooumga to soma who desired to be 


nccounted licasuiton. Among them was a young Englishman, 
naiiidl Cayley, who was a ^HUllmlssiottor of Uovemmant upon 
the estates forfeited In the Uebellion of 171A. In Ififl, Mr 


ley visited this lady in her lodgings, when they quarrelled, either 
on account of his having offend her some violence, ar,u an- 
other account said, because slie reproadied him with having 
boasted of former favours. Xt endea on her seising upon a pair 
of pistols, which lay loaded In a closet* her husband intending to 
take them with him on a Joiimey, The gallant coiumliHloner 
approached with an air of droUeiw, saying, ** What, madam, 
do you intend to perform a ooniedy ** You riinll find It n 
tragedy," answer the lady \ and fired both pistols, by whlob 
Conunittfoner .Caylqy fell dead. 
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She fled, and ronMlnefl conconlcd for a certain time. Her 
claim of refuge In Swinton Home, 1 do not know— it oroM 
probably from some of the Indencrlbable genealogical fllamente 
vrliich connect ScottUb fiuniliefi A very wiall came would 
even at any time have been a rcaeon for interfering between uu 
Individual and the law. 

Whatever were tlie elreumstancea of Mn MacFdtIane'a case, 
It la certain that ahe returned, and lived and died In Edinburgli, 
without being brought to triaL Indeed, conhidering the times, 
there waa no great wonder; for, to one strong party, the death 
of an Engllrfi eommlsnioner was not a dreumstanoo to require 
mudi apology. The tiwintons, however, could not be of that 
opinion, the mmily being of Preabyterian and Whig prinvip]4>8. 

Nora G.— Tiuxl Xnd Exjk’Utioit ov CniuaTiAK. 

Tlie reader will And, In an Appendix to tlie Introduction, an 
account of this tragedv, as related by one who may be said to 
fiivour the siifTerer. It must bo admitted, on the other huid, 
tha‘t Captain Christian's trial and execution were conducted 
afCOnUng to the laws of tlie island, lie was tried in all due 
form, by the Dempsto, or chief judge, then named Norris, tlio 
Keys or the Idana, and other constituted authorities, making 
what Is called a Tlnwald court. This word, yet retained ni 
many parts of Scotland, signifies VallfM NegMiU and is applied 
to those artillcial mounds which were in ancient times asugnet! 
to the meeting of the inliabitants for holding their Cemitia. It 
was pleaded that tlie artlclee of accusatUm against Christistn 
wore found fully relevant and as he refused to plead at the 
bar, tliat be was. according to the Laws of Man, most Justly 
lentenoed to death. It was also stated, that full time was left 
fi»r appeal to England, as he was apprehended about the en<l of 
September, and not executed until the 3d January, 1 HR}. Tlieso 
dtffeiiceewere made for the various ofHcers of the Isle of Alan, 
calk'd before tlie Privy Council, on iioonunt of niristian's death, 
and supported with many quotations from the Laws of the 
Inland, and appear to have been r(H.'<>i\cd as a Miffinent defence 
tor tlieir share in those proceedings. 

lam obliged to the prcM'nt revcrcnil Vicar of Malcw, fora 
(‘crtiflcd extract to tlia following efTict: — " Maluw IliiriaN. 
A. 1). lfiG3. Air William Cliristinn of RoTia1ds*niiig, late re* 
reiver, seas shot to death at Ifange Hall, the 3d January. He 
died most penitently and oonnolgcoiiMy, made a R'kmI end. 
pm>ed earnestly, made an excellent s|n>(*cIi, and the next day 
was buried in the chaneeil ot Kirk Alalew." 

U IS certain tlut tlie death of Willtiim Christian made a very 
deep impression upon tlie minds of the islandcn, and a Afr C»l> 
C(dl or Colquit was mueli blameil on the occohion. Two Icwir 
incidents are worth preservation as occurring at his execution. 
The place on wlilch he stood was covered witli wliito blankets, 
tli.it Ills blood might nut fall on the ground ; and, secondly, 
tlie precaution proved unnecessary, lor, the musket wounds 
hk>eding Inteninlly, tliera was no outward elTiisinn of blood. 

.Many on tlie island deny Clirlsfiun's guilt nltogetlier, Ilkoliis 
rcsiiectabio di>scend.int, the present Dempster ; but tliero arc* 
oilieri, and those men of judgment and rc^pcctablIlty, who aro 
s>» far of a different opinion, that they only allow Uie ezi^cu- 
tion to have been wrong in so far as tlie culprit died by a military 
I rather tlian a civil death. 1 willingly droji the ved o> er a tmn- 
I saetion, whleli took place/o^ntifnis Mils at tlio conclusion 
of a civil war, when Jteveiige at least wasaw.ike if Justice iJept. 

Nora D.— Paokv. 

Tlven down to a later ncrkHl than that in wliloii the tal«* 
laid, the ladies of distinction hod for tiieir pages young gentle* 
men of distlugiiislied rank, whose education proceeded witliin 
the family of their patroness. Anne,* Duchess of Iluccleucii 
and Monmouth, who In several respects laid claim to tlie honour 
due to roval blood, was, I believe, the last pertion of rank who 
kept up this old custom. A general officer distinguished in tlio 
^nerican war was bred up os a page In her liuuily. At present, 
the youths whom we wiroetlmes see In the capacity of pages ot 
grout ladies, ore, I believe, mere lacquers. 

B.— PRMHYTgRTAN CLUUIT. 

The doctlon of the Presbyterlon clergy took ploco on Saint 
Hortholonwwii day, tiience called Black Bortholnmew. Two 
t lofisano kreibyterian (Mton wm on that day displaced and 
silent^ tbmiglioul Bngl'inA The prenohm Jnd^ had only 
the lUtematlvo to renounM thefr principles, or subscribe certain 
articles of turiformity. And to their great honour, Calaiuy, 
Baxter, and Bejniolds rafiised bIshopAiks, and many oUiir 
Frerfiyterlan nilnlsters decllncd deaneries and other prefennents, 
and submitted to doprivatloD In preference. 

NuTA F.—PsaiACUTluA UF TUE PQBITAZW. 

It Is natnmlly to be supposed, that the twenty yMri* triumph 
or the Puritans, and the violence towards the mnUgniuitB, as 
they were wont to call the Cavalleni, had genented many 
inim and fends In olmost every nel^bouriiood, which Ute 
vlctorioui royalists failed not to act upon, so man as the He. 
Ntoratkm gave them a superiority. Captain a par- 

lamentary officer wlio wrote his own msmolrs, gives us many 


iitbtaiiccs »t thn. I shall somewhat ci>mpci»io long ..u dcU 
uoGoiint of his siiffeniigs. 

** It was after the King's return to London, onenlglitap'irow 
of armed men conics to iiiy house at Coalley Ifall, uear Halifax, 
and in an unsnsonable hour m the night demands entrance, 
and my servants having some discourM with them on the out- 
side, they gave threatening language, and put their pistols in 
at the wlntlows. My wife being with child, i ordered the diw 
to lie opened, and they came in. After they had presented a 
piilol to my breast, they showed me their authorliy to appra- 
hend me, under the liiinds and seals of two knighte an* 
deputy-lieutonanis, * for Bpeakhtg treasonable words a^instth 
King.*** The ci-dei.'uit captahi w.is conveyed to piison a* 

, Bradford, and bail refused, ills prosecutor proved to be oiir 
' Daniel Lyster, brother to the peace-officer who headed th. 

! troop for his apprehension. It seems tliat the prisoner IJ odgwr 
bad once in funner days bound ovf r to hb good belutvlour tliL 
I Daniel Lyster, then uccnocd of adultery and other debaudieil 
' habits. “ After tJie King came fo," says Hodgson, •* thb imo 
, meets me.anU demands tlie nameBof those that iaforniedagaui»> 
him, and a copy of their inforiuation. I told him that the bu* ■ 

! ness was over, and that it was not reasonable to rip up old ^u. 
blev, on whkh he tlireatened me, and said he would have their. 

I *The Min,' he and, * now sliinea on our side of the hedge. ’ 
Such being ids accuser, Ifodgson waa tried for having inld. 

“ There is a crown provided, but tlie King will never wear It ; 
to which waaniided, tliHtlieallegedhehad“neverbeenatum- 
eoat,— nevfrtook the oatli of allegiance, and never would do.' 
Little or no part of the olnrge was proved, while, on the con- 
trary, it wns vhenu, that the prosecutor had been heard to say, 
tliat if times ever ch.in*ed, he would sit on Hodgson's skirts, 
tn line, llfwigsonejitaiicd furtive months’ imprisonment, about 
tlhity iKiunds exiienso, and the necessity of ewallowing t 3 
uath of allegiance, which seems to have bwn^a hitter pill. 

.tb'iijt the middle of June, lt>d2. Captain Region was ag., n 
am*«»ftd in asuniinary mannir by one Peebles, an attwiy, 
qiinlcr-ma‘‘terto Mr .folm .trmytage'i troop of ho^mlutld. 
mill about twelve other Cavnillers, who used him rudely, p^e 
hiui rohel ;iniJ tr.nitor, anil bceincd to wish to pick a quarrel wi 
lull), upon wlilch hr» demanded to see their authority, PeebU 
b*d !,is hand on his swuwl. and told him It was better nutbpr.k I 
til 111 any ever granted by Cromwell. They»uni*red him, how- t 
ev. r, to dcpnrt, which he paitly owed to the valour of his tai d- } 
l.idv, who s,io down at the tuhic-end betwixt him and dang er. j 
ami kept hfs antagonist at some dMaoce, 

He was afterwardsi accused of having assembled *»mc trooper*. 
fMin Ids having been accidentally seen riding with f 
fnmi which .icciisation be also escaped. Finally, ho foil under T 
suspicion of bei'ig concerned in a plot, of which the scene is I 
cjilb •! >ow erhy. On this cliarge he is not vzpHcit, but the gtas'o i 
Jill V found the bill ignoraniiM. • 

V rti r il ils the poor Roundhead was again rcpcatodly Accu^ i 
and mncslcd j and the last occ.ihion we wiall notico ^uriw on | 
II ill N'ptemkT, when he wasdlsarpivd by hboldfricni • 
Mr P. ehl.'s, at the head of a party. He demanded to son Ih- 
w irr »nt ; on w hlch ho w as on^w ervd as formerly by the quarter 
iu,i'>it.’r laving hi'« liand on Ins swor I Idit, saying It wm a better 
order tli.in Oliver ihcd to give. At k-ngth a wanant was urn- I 
diivd, 01 d Hodgson snhiiiitting to the search, they tiHik mir 
hn dwclling-lioii-o bettir tlian L.20 '^nhie In fowliiig-pletc' t 
pi-ioU, muskets, carbines, and sue!: like* A qnnrrel ■ 

alKiiit Iiii biiff-co.it, which Ilodgsi*i refused to deliver nllegir > ^ 
they li.iii no am liorify to take his weai ing apparel. To tins h ■ 
Tvui.iinod constant, even upon tlio personal threats of wr Job 1 
.\niiviuge, wlio cidled him rebel and traitor, and said, if. 
did not ^‘iid tlie buff-coat with all speed, he would cwmnt ii.* 
to jaii. I told hiin,”Bfijs llodgsijn. 
did not well to call me so before theto «;ldit« and gcntUnieii 
to III iko ino tlie mark for every nno to dioot at. TUo ImB'Wi 
was then pcrwiiptorily doinaiiapd, and at lcn'{ili JJD 

force. One of .'^ir Ji^m Arrii> toge’s brollircn wore it for nmn 
>c.irs ofter, laiking good Fiiiico Ilcrry'i * 

huff jerkin is a inovt swoct rohe of diirsiiice. An agent of gir 
.fohn’ii c.inic to ciuiinouiid for this parmert of l^of. Ho^'i 
sivs he would not h.ivo t ikon ten ppiiniN tur 1. 

Moiimi.ivc given alKwitfoiiP, but 

c.*ipt for the money, wlifcli its fonuor po»vwr w is 

to grant, the lory niagistrato kept !wtl» sides, and Uodgwi. 

" Mr <al. of p.tt, ptenm; > 

anv fiiilhop. fcwiigh h.is been wiid to 

picture of the country after the rivd war, f 

Ilf irrit.il‘iUty lud oppression 

over the faCf of Rngkind, sineo there w.is 

which hittlrs Iiad not »»«*" 

during the a*ceiideiicy of tho roundlicada, whicu wars nut 
aftenrerda rctiiliatod by tlie vciigennco of the cavalleni. 

Note O — I^vpuI.AR Pistimm iir the laur o» ICaw. 

AValdron mentions fho two popular feativitleaiiitiw Ido ol 
Afaii whicli are alluded to In the test, and vwUgca of tttom 
are. 1 betfeve, utlll to bo traced in this singular islaisd, TliO 
Contest of Winter and bummer seems directly derived from the 
bciuidliiiivians, long (he niostert In Mun, aaOlaus Magnus wen 
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noiM ft flSmilar festlTk«# nmong the northern nations. On the > 
If rat of May, lie sa})i. *■ the conntiy is divided Into two bends, • 
the csipuin of one of which hath the name and appeamnce of 
Winter, is clothed in skins of beasts, and he and his band armed 
witli Are forks. They fling about aslies, by way of prolonging 
the relien of Winter; while another band, whose captain is 
called Florro, rrarcsent Spring, with green boughs, such as the 
season offers. These parties skirmish in sport, and the mimic 
contest concludes wttli a general feast.*'— //.story Ac iTor- 

a^n Xalions by Olavb, book xv. chap. 2. 

Waldron gives an account of a festival in Wales, exactly 
similar: 

** In almost ail the great parislics, they choose from among 
the daughters of tlie most wealthy farmers, a young maid, for 
the Queen of Bfaj. 8he is drest in the gayest and best manner 
they can, and is attended by about twenty otliers, who are called 
maids of honour. She has also a young man, who is her cap- 
tain, and has under his coinin.ind a good niiinlter of inferior 
officers. In opposition to her, is the Queen of Winter, who is 
a man drest in woman's clothes, with woollen hoods, fur tippets, 
and loaded with tlie wannest :ind heaviest liabits, one upon an- 
j other ; In the same manner are those, who represent her atteii- 
dantsb drest ; nor Is she without a captain and troop for her 
I defeneCb Both being equipt as proper eiiiblenia of the beauty 
I of the spring, and the defurmity of tho winter, they set forth 
from their respective quarters, the one preceded by violins and 
flutes^ the other with the rough music of the tongs and cleavers. 
Both companies march till they meet on a coniinon, and then 
^eir trains engage in a mock battle. If the Queen of Winter's 
forces get tlie better, so fur as to take the Queen of May pri- 
soner, she is ransomed for as much as pays tlie expenses of the 
day. After this ceremony. Winter and lier company retire, 
and divert themselves in a bam, and the others nuiiain on the 
green, where having danced a considerable time, they conclude I 
the evening with a feast ; tlie queen at one table with her maids, 
tlie captain with his troop at another. There are seldom less 
than nfty or sixty persons at each board, but not more than 
three or four knives. Christmaa is ushered in with a form 
niueh less meaning, and more inflniiely fat iguing. On the 24th 
of December, towards evening, all tlie servants in general have 
a holiday; they go not to bed all night, but ramble about till 
tho bells ring in all tho churcbes, which is at twelve o’clock ; 
prayers being over, they go to hunt the wren, and after having 
round one of these poor birds, they kill her, and lay heron a 
bier with tho utmost solemnity, bringing her to the parish 
churdi, and burying lier with a whimsical kind of solemnity, 
singing dirges over her In tlie Manx language, winch they call 
I her knell ; after which Cliristinas begins. ‘I here Ls not a Ijam 
imoccupled tlie whole twelve days, evgry parisii liiriog fiddlers 
at tlie public charge ; and all the youtli, nay, soinciimcs people 
well advanced in years, inaldng no scniple to be among thesf* 
nfictumal dancers.'*— WALDRosr’e Dfscriptiun vf the lele of \ 
Man^/olia, 1731. 

With legnrd to liorM-rncing in the Isle of Man, 1 am furnished I 
with a certifled copy of the rules on which that sport was con- 
ducted, under the permission of the Earl of Derby, in wiiich the | 
ruriourin» see th»t a descendant of the iinhirtunate Christian . 
entered a horse for the prize. 1 am indebted fur thb curiosity 
to my kind friend the learned Dr Dibdin. } 


l.wsri. A \ Arlieletfor the ptate which i> to be run for in 

]Vlun.ii } the raid ielandt beifuf ef the wlae. of five 
jmendeeUrling, (the/Siehion included J ffiven 
Iw the Riffht IfonouraMe lyiltiam iSar/ cf 
Jkrb]/, Lord efthe said file, ^e. 

Uf, The said plate is to he run for upon the *28tli day of July, 
in euery year, whiles his honour is pleased to allow the 
none, wing the day of the nativity of the Ifonournbio 
James Lord Strange.) except ft happen upon a Sunday, 
and if loe, the said pbite is to be run for upon tlie day fol- 
lowing; 

** 2«l. Tiiat noe horse, gelding, or mair, shall lie admitted to 
ran fiir tbe aidd putte. hut such as was foaled within the 
sold Idand, or in the Calfe of Mann. 

That eneryhorse, gelding, or mair, tliat ^ designed to 
run, diaU- be aotred at or before the vilijth day of July, 
with his masters name and his owne. If ho be generally 
knowne by any, or els his collour, and whether horse, 
mair, or gofding, and that to be done at the s comprs. 
office, by tlie dtork of the nils for the time being. 

That enev person that puts In either hone, mair, or 
gelding, Shan, at the time of their entring, depmiti tlie 
sume of fine shill, apteee into the hands of the said cleark 
of tlw nils, which Is to goe towards the aupnenting d the 
plate for tho year foUoete, besides ona shill, anece to be 
ghicn by tbemtotbo mlf cleark bf the rolls, for entsing 
tiroir names and ecfronlngtlieea articles. 

** ith. That etiary hmt^ mair, or geWng, Chaff eairv horse- 
man's weight, that is to my. ten c tone weight, at fourteen 


* goeing article, and especially that the wining rider be 
soe with the usnall allowance of one pound for—. 

** 7th. That a person be assigned by the tryers to start the 
runinge horses, wlio are to run for the said plate, betwixt 
tlie bowers of one and three of tlie dock in the afternoon. 

" Otk. Tliat euery rider shall leave tlie two first powles which 
are sett upp in Macybteas close. In tills maner following, 
that Is to say, tho first of tlie said twopowlesupon his riglit 
hand, and the other upon his left hands and tlie two powles 
by the roekes are to be left upon tlie left hand likewise; 
and the fifth powle, which Is sett up at the lower end of 
the Conney-warren, to be loft alsoe npon the left liand, 
and soe the turning powle next to wm. liooreyes hones 
to be left in like maner upon tlie left liand, and the other 
two powles, leading to the ending powle, to bo loft upon 
the right hand ; all which powles are to be left by the 
riders as aforesaid, excepting only the distance-powle, 
which may bo rid on eltiior hand, at the discrccion of 
the rider,*' ftc. &c. dec. 

" Jif?y 14M. 1037. 

*' The names of tlie persons who have entered their liurses to 
run for tho within plate for thb preirat year, 1687- 
" Ro. lieywood. Esq., Governor of tins Ide, hath 
c-itereci ane hay-gelding, called by the name of 
Loggerhead, and liatli depoaltea towards the 
augmenting of the plate for the next year, L.00 05 (4) 
** Captain Tho. lluolston hath entred one white 
gelding, called Snowball, and hath deposittecl, 00 05 00 
Mr William Fuigler hath entred his gray gel- . 
ding, called the Gray-Carraine, and dej^itted, 00 C5 00 
** Mr Nlcho. Williams hath entred one gray stone 
horse, called the Yorksliire gray, and depositted, 00 05 00 
'^'Mr Dcinstcr Christian hath entred one gelding, 

I culled the Dapple-gray, and hath depoisitted, 00 05 00 

« " M KMORANDUM, •' 28fk Ju/jf. 1687. 

** That thb day tho above i»late was run for by tlie fore- 
incitcioned hone, and the same was fairly won by the right 
worsliipful governor's horse at the two tint lientei. 

" 17th Augutt, lim 

*' Received this day the aliova , which 1 am to 

pay to my muster to augiiiuiit y* plate, by me, 

John Wuiio. 

" It is my good-will and pleasure y* }■ 2 prises formerly 
granted (by me) for hors ruriiiig and shouting, shall continue a# 
they did. to be run, or shot fur, and soe to oontiniie dureing 
my good- will and pleasure. Given under my hand att Lathoiu, 
y* 12 of July, KiOO. 

•* Dkrbt. 

"To my governor’s deputy-governor, and y» 
j rcbt of my otticen in my Isle of Man.” 

I ^OTE II.— rOKTRAIT OF WlIf.lAM CUIWBTMN. 

! I nm told that a portrait of the unfortunate William Chrbtian 

' is still preserved in the family of Watenon of Ballnaliow of 
; Kirk Churcli, Rudiin. William DliOne is dressed in a green 
coat without collar or cape, after the fashion of those puritanic 
times, with the head in a close evopt wig, resembling tlie bisliop's 
penike of the present day. The countenance b youthful and 
well-lookiug, very unlike the expression of foreboding niebn- 
clioly. 1 have so far taken advantage of tlib crftlcisin, as to 
bring my ideal portrait in the present edition nearer to Uie 
complexion at leut of the fair-boired William Dhdne. 

Note 1.— Whali.f.t the Reoicid*. 

There is a common tradition in America that thb person, who 
was never heard of after the Restoration, fled to Mawmcliitietts, 
and, living for some years concealed in that province, finally 
closed Ills days there. The renurkable and beautlfhl story of 
hb having suddenly emerged from hb place of concealment, 
and, placing himself at tlie head of a p^y of lettlers, shewn 
them the mode of acquiring a victory, wlildi Uicy were on the 
point of yielding to tlie Indians, b also told ; and in all probability 
truly. 1 have seen the whole tradition commented upon at 
large in a bte North Aroericon publication, wlifeli goes so far 
ns to ascertain the obtoora grave to wbich the reouins of Wlioi- 
ley were secretly committed. Tlib singular stoiy has lately 
afforded the Justly celebrated AioeiiceB noveliat, Mr 
tlie materials from wlilcli he hasomnplled one of those impres- 
sive narratives of the aboriginal Inhalntantsofthe Tnnsatumtle 
woods and the liordy Europeans by whom Uiey ware iuvaded 
and disposseMd. 


tiroirnamea and eogroiategtlieea articles. 

•' ith. That etiary hmt^ bmIf, of geWng, Ibaff eairv horse- 
man's weight, that b to my, ten stone weight, at fourteen 
pounds to oum stone, besiws ladle and bridle. 

• ** Gib. That eilciy hone, iqair. or gelding, shall bane a person 
fiJt its tryer, to bo nolned by tbo owner of tlie said horse, 
inatr, or gelding, which tryers m to liava the comand of 
tlie h‘.i1cs and welghtt, and to see that cueiy rider doe 
carry full weight, accoiding os b mendonod in tho fore- 


Note K.— Soooit. ob Holk-Pibl^ ur tb« JiLg or Maw. 

The anther has never aeeii fhb onclaiif fortrasii wbicli bss In 
itecircuit so much tbit b foieliiatli^ to Ilia oodmiaiy. Wal- 
dron bu given the foUowtng di^plloh. whim b perfaapi 

'T?:s!rps^Ti. » ciM »«. tt. «.d 

castle : though in effect tlie castle eoniiot pfope^ be said te 
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boln the town, an aim of the lea nmnlng between them, which i 
in high tides would be deep enough to bear a sldp of forty or i 
fifty ton, though sometimei quite dmlned of salt water; but 
then it is MippliM with fresh by a river wiilch tuns from Kirk 
J:innyn Mountains, and empties itself into the sea. This castie 
for Its situation, antiquity, strength, and beauty, might Justly 
uome In for one of the wonders of the world. Art and nature 
seem to have vM with each other In the model, nor ought 
tlie most minute nsrtleular to escape observation. As to its 
situation, it Is l^t upon the top of a huge rock, which rears 
Itself a stupendoiu height above tlie seat with which, as I said 
before, It is surrounded. And also by natural fortifications of 
other lessor rocks, which render It inaceesslble but by passing 
that little arm of the sea which divides It from the town ; this 
you may do In a small boat ; and the natives, tucking up their 
clothes under their arms, and plucking off their alioes and 
Etockinn, frequently wade it in low tides. When you arrive 
at the foot of (lie rock, you ascend about some tlireescore steps, 
whldi aro cut out of ft to tlie first wall, which is immensely 
thick and higli, and built of a very durable and bright stone, 
tlioiigh not of the same sort with that of Castle Rtissin in 
' Castle Town ; and has on It four little houses, or wateli-towen, 
wliicli overlook the sea. The gates aro wood, but most ciiri- 
■ ously arched, carved, and adorned with pilasters. Having 
INiBsed the first, you have other stain of near half the number 
wltli the fonner to mount, before you come at tiie second wail, 

> wliich, 08 well ns tlie other, is full of port^holes, for cannon, 

; which are plantgd on scone crosses on a third wall. Being 
entered, you find yourself In a wide plain, in the midst of 
! which stands the castle, encompassed by four cliurches, three 
of which time has so much decayed, that there is little re- 
maining besides the walls, and some few tombs, which seem to 
have been erected with so miicli caro, as to perpetuate the 
memory of those buried in them, till the final dissulution of all 
things. The fourtit is kept a little better in repair ; but not 
BO much for its own sake, though it has been the most magni- 
. ficent of them all, as for a cliapel within it ; whioli is appro- 
I priated to the use of the bishop, and has under It a prison, or 
miller dungeon, for those offenders who are so miserable as to 
incur the spiritual censure. This is certainly one of the most 
I dreadfril places that imagination can form. The sea nins under 
it through the hollows of the rock with lucli a continual iwir, 

< tiuit you would think It were eveiy moment breaking in upon 
you, and over it are the vaults fur burying the dead. The 
: stairs desceoding to this place of terrors are not above thirty, 

, but so steep and narrow, that tliey are very difficult to go down, 

I a cliUd of eight or nine years old not being able to p^ them 
I but sideways. Within it are thirteen pillars, on which the whole 
cliapel is supported. They have a superstition, tliat wliatsocver 
stranger goes to see this cavern out of curiosity, and omits to 
count the pillars, staall do something to occasion being con- 
fined there. There are places for penance also under all the 
other churches, containing several very dark and horrid cells; 
some liave nothing In them either to sit or lie down on, others a 
small piece of bride work ; some are lower and more dark tlkin 
others, but all of them, in my opinion, dreadful enough for 
almost any erlma humanity Is capable of being guilty of ; 
tlioiigh *tis supposed they were built with different degrees 
horror, that the punlsiiinent miglit be proportionate to the 
faults ii those wretches who were to be confined in them. Tlieee 
have never been made use of since the times of poiiery ; but 
ttiat under the bishop's chapel is the common and only prison 
for nil offences In the spiritual court, and to tliat tlie delinquents 
are sentenced. But the soldiers of the garrison permit Uiem to 
suffer their confinement In the castle, it being morally impoiriblo 
for the strongest constitution to wstain tlie damps and iioisome- 
ness of the cavern even for a few liours, much Icm for months 
and years, os It tlie punishment lomettanes allotted. But I slmll 
speak hereafter more frilly of the severity of tlie ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction. Tbcertafntliatbctehavebeen very great archi- 
tects ill this Island; for the noble monuments in this church, 
which Is kept In repair, and indeed the mins of the others duo, 
shew the bulldcrsto be masters of all the orders In that art, 
tboi^ the greet number of Doric plllers prove tliein to be 
diiefiy admiren of tliat Nor are Uie epitaphs and Inscrip- 
; tioni on the tombstones less worthy of remark ; tlie various 
langnagM in whiclr they are engmved, teetify by wliat a diver- 
sity m nations tills little spot of earth lias hem possessed. 
Though time has defeced too many of the letters to render tlie 
» remaln^r IntelUgible, yet you may easily perceive fragments 


reason they give you for it, is a pretty odd one ; but as I think 
It not sufficient satlsfnctlon to my curious reader, to acquaint 
him with what sort of buildings tliis island affurdi, withoLt let* 
ting him know also what traditions are concerning them, 1 
have little regard to the censure of those critics, who find foult- 
wlth every thing out of the oomtnon road ; and in this, as well 
as In all other places, wliere it falls In my way, shaft make it 
my endeavour to lead him into the humours and very souls of 
the Manx people. They say, that an apparition, called, In their 
language; the Mautlie Iloog. in the sliape of a large bladk spaniel 
with curled siiaggy lialr, was used to liaunt Peel Castle, and has 
been frequently seen in every room, but particularly In the 
guard-chamber, where, as soon as candles were lighted, it came 
and lay down before tlie fire, in presence of all the soldiers, 
who at length, by being so much accustomed to tlie sight of 
it. lost great part of the terror they were suised with at its first 
appearance. They still, however, retained a certain awe, ai 
believing it was an evil spirit which only waited permission to 
do them hurt, and for that reason forbore swearing and all pro- 
fane discourse while in its company. But tliough mey endured 
the shock of such a guest when altogetlier in a body, none cared 
to be left .alone with it; it being the custom, therefore, for one 
of the soldiers to lock the gates of tlie castle at a qectoln hour, 
and carry the keys to the captain, to whose apgytment, as £ 
said before, the way led through a church, they ugre^ among 
themselves, that wiir>ever was to succeed tlie eqsuing night 
liis fellow ill this errand should accompany him that went Amt, 
and by this means, no man would be exposed ringly to the 
danger ; for I forgot to mention that tlie Mautfte Do<» was 
always seen to come out from that passage at the close of daj^ 
and return to it again as soon as tlie morning dawned, which 
timde them look on this place os Its peculiar residence. One 
night a fellow being drunk, and by the strengtii of his liquor 
rendered more daring than ordinary, laughed at tlie simplicity 
of ills comiuuiions^ and tliougli it was not his turn t6 go with 
the keys, would needs take that office upon him, to testify his 
courage. All tlie soldiers endeavoured to dissuado him, but 
the more they said, the more resolute he seemed, end swore 
that he desired nothing more than that Mautlie Doog would 
follow him, as it hod done the others, for ho would try if it 
were dog or devil. After having talked in a very reprobate 
manner for some time, he snatched up the keys, and went out 
of the guard-room ; In some time after his departure a great 
noise was heard, but nobody had the boldness to see what occa- 
sioned it, till the adventurer returning, they demanded tlio 
knowledge of him ; but as loud and noisy as he had been at 
leaving them, lie was now become sober and silent enough, for 
he was never heard to speak more ; and tliough nil tlia time be . 
lived, which was three days, lie was entreated by all who cuue 
near him, either to speak, or, if lie could not do that, to make 
some signs, by which they miglit understand what had ^ppened 
to him, vet nothing Intelliglblo could be got from iiiui, only, 
that by the distortion of his limbs and features, it miglit be 
guessed that ho died In agonies more than is common In a 
natural death. The Mouihe Doog wa8,»liowcver, never tten 
after in the castle, nor would any one attempt to go tlirougU 
that passage, for which reason it was clot<ed up, and another 
wav made. This nccidcnt happened sftiout Uirccscore years 
since, ond I heard it attested by several, but especially by an 
old soldier, who assured mo lie liad seen it oftener than lie nail 
then hairs on hh hmd. Having taken notice of every thing 
remarkable in the clmrelies, I believe my reader will be Impa- 
tient to come to the castle itself, which. In spite of the inagni- 
fleenco the pride of modem ages bos adoniM the palaces ol 
princes with, exceeds not only every thing 1 have seen, but 
also read of, in nobleness of stnictuce. Though now no more 
than a garrison for soldiers, you cannot enter it wiilioiit iwing 
struck Willi a veneration, which the most beautiful buildings 
of later years cannot inspire you with ; tlie largeness and lolu* 
ness of flie rooms, the vast eclio resounding Uiroiigh them, the 
innnv winding galleries, tlie prospect of tlie sea, and the ships, 
wiiicli, by reason of the hciglit of the place, sceni^ out like 
buoys floating on tlie waves, make mu Swcyyoui^If w a supe- 
rior orb to what the rest of mankind inhabit, md fid 
contemplations the most refined and pure that the » 
capable of conceiving." — WALDHosr'a Descnplwn of the We 
1731, p-WX , ^ ^ 

In tills description, tlie account of tlie rilrtS 

many Oriental languages, and bennng Aito yj}*; 

tfan era. Is certainly as much !ilf 

Mauthe Dooti itself. It would bo very desirable to find dut 
meaning of the word JI/oufAe hi the Manx is 
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f(>rni ; the sea runs under it through the hollows of the rock with 
such a continual roar, that you would think it wore every nio- 
rnent brt'akiiig in upon you, and over It are the vaults for buiy> 
iug the dead. Tite stairs descending to tins place of temin are 
uot above thirty, but so steep and narrow, that they are very 
diRicult to go down, a child of eight or nine years not bebig 
able to pass them but sideways.**— W a ldhon 'a JJetcriptiono/ 
' tAc Me qfMan^ in hie Wtrtrkt, p. UkS, folio. 


j Not* H.— ^Maxx Superb ririoxs. 

The story often alludes to the various gi.iicrslitions which arc, 
or at least were, received by the iniiahitants of fho Isle uf 
. Man, an ancient Celtic race, still speaKing the language of 
their fiithers. Tliey retained a plertitul stock of those wiWl 
legends which overawed the reason of a dark age. and our 
own time annoy tlie iinagumtion of those who listuu the 
Mscination of tne tale, while they desnibe its claims to helief. 
The followliu curious legendary traditions are extracted t'rutii 
vValdiioo, a huge mine, in which 1 have nttoniptcd to discover 
some speeinbns of spar, if 1 cannot find treasure. 

** 'Tistlilngnorance,'* meaning that of the islanders, which 
b the oocasi^ of the excessive bupcrstition which reigns cinong 
them. J hate a1re.ndy given some huits of it, but not enough 
to shew the jrorld wliat a MiinkbUian truly Is, and what pi)wcr 
the pnjudioS of education has over weak minds. If books were 
; of any use among them, one would swear the Count of Gabalis 
; had been no) only tnuiblntcd iiiio the Manks tongue, but tiiat 
^ it was a eorir of niie of btitli to them, since there is no fictitious 
being mentioned by him, in his bo<)k of absurdities, which they 
. would not readily give credit to. 1 know not, idolixers as tliey 
are of the dlergy, wlietlicr they would not be even refractory 
to them, were they to preach against the existence of fairio, 
or even against their being commonly seen ; fur tluaigh the 
priesthood are a kind of gods among tfiom, yet still tradition is 
a gneator god than they ; and as they confldently assert tliat the 
first inhabitants of their island were fairies, so do they iiiaintuin 
that these little pcimle have still their residence niiiotig them. 

I They call tlwin the Good People, and say they live in w ilda and 
) forests, and on mountains, and shun great cities because of the 
! wickedness acted therein ; all the liouses are blessed where they 
1 visit, for they fly vice. A person would be thought inipudcutlj 
pronliane. who should eunor lits family to go to tied without 
naving first set a tub, or pail, full of clean water, for those guests 
to bath themselves in, which the natives aver they constantly 
do, as soon os ever the eyes of the family are closed, wherever 
tbw vouchsafe to come. If any thing happi*n to lie mislaid, 
ana found again in some place where it wiu not expected, they 
presently tell you a liiiry took it and returned it ; if you chance 
to get a fall and hurt yourself, a fairy laid something in ynur 
way to throw you down, os a punishment forviiiie sin you fia\o 
couiinitted. 1 nave heard many of them protest they have been 
carried Insensibly great distances from hinnc, and, without 
knowing how they came there, foimd themselves on the top of 
a mountain. One itc^ in particular was told me of a man who 
had been led by invisible musicians for scveml miles together ; 
and not being able to resist the hannony, followed till it con* 
ducted him to a large common, where were a great number of 
I little people sitting round a table, and eating and drinking in a 
I jovial manner. Among them were sonic faces whom he 
thouglit he liad formerly seen, but fbiiiore taking any notice, or 
they of him, till the >iuio teopio, olTciing him drink, one of 
them, whose features tv^ea not unknown to him, plucked him 
by the coat, and forbade tiiin, wliatever he did, to taste any 
thing he mw before him ; for if you do, added he, you will be 
as 1 am, and retimi no more to your family. The poor inun 
was mndi afliighlcd, but resolved to obey the injunction ; accor- 
dingly a large sliver cup, filled with some sort of liquor, being 
put into his hand, he found an opportunity to throw what it 
contained on the ground. Soon after the music ceasing, nil the 
company disappcaied, leaving the cup in his hand, and be 
returnea home, though much wearie«l and fiitlgued. lie went 
tlio neit day and communicated Co tlie minuter of the parisli 
all that had iiappened, and asked his advice how he should 
disposo of Cho cup, to which the parson replied, ho could not 
do hotter than devote it to the service of the cliurcli ; and this 
very cop, they fell me, is that which is now used fur the con- 
seemtea wine in Kirk-Mcrlngb. 

** A nother Instance th^y gave me to prove tlie rc.ihty of f.i iries, 
was of a fiddler, wlio having agreed witli a person, who was a 
stnumcr, for so mudi money, to play to some conijiany he ] 
sliould bring him to, *11 the twelve days of Christniiu, and re- 
ceived earnest for it, saw hli new master vani.di into tlie earth j 
the moment he had made Uie bargain. N otliing could be more ' 
terrified than was the poor fiddler; ho found no had entemd 
himself into the devil ^ service, and looked on himself os 
Hircady damned ; but hating recourse also to a clergyman, he i 
received some hope ; he ordered him, however, as he had taken 
earnest, to go when ho sliould be called : but that whatever 
tune^Nhoiildbe called for, to play none Init psairni. On the 
day appointed, the some person appeare(4*i^i<l) whom ho went, 
though with what inward reloctaiice 'til eaqr Co guess ; but 
punctually obeying the minji(ter*s directtonii, die cumpany to 
whom he played were so angiy, that tiunr all VanMied at oner, 
Imving hiui'ttt the top of a lifgb hill, and so bruised and hurt. 
tlUAigli he was not sensible when, or from what hand, be received 


die blows, that he got not home without the ntniost difficulty. 
The Old story of infants being ohsinged In their cradles, Is hen 
in such credit, that luothen ore in continual terror at tlie 
thoughts of it. I was prevailed ujioii myself to go and see a 
cluld, who tliey told me was one of these changelings ; and, In- 
deed, must own was not a little surprised, as well m shocked, 
at the sight : nothing under lieavcn could have a more beautiful 
face ; but though between five and six years old, and seemingly 
healthy, he was so far from lining able to walk or stand, tliat 
he could not so much as move any one joint; his limbs were 
vastly long for liis age, but sniailer than on infant's of six 
months : his complexion was perfectly delicate, and lie Inal the 
finest hair in the world ; he never spoke nor cried, eat scarce | 
luiy thing, and was veiy seldom seen to smile ; but if any one ; 
called him a fuiry-elf, he would frown and fix his eyes so ear- 
nestly on those who said It, as if he would look tliem through. 
His mother, or at least his supposed mother, being very poor, 
frcnucntly went out a-chalring, and left him a whole day tu- 
gctfier; the neighbours, out of curiosity, have often looked In 
at the window to see how ho behaved when alone ; wliicli. 
whenever they did, they were sure to find him laughing, and 
in the utmost delight. This made them judge that he was 
not without company more pleasing to him than any mortals 
could 1)0 ; and what iimdo thrscunjectiire seem the more reason- 
able, was, tliat if Iw were left ever so dirty, the woman, at her 
return, saw him with a clean face, and his hair combed with the 
utino.«i exactness and nicety. ; 

** A second account of this nature I liad from a woman to • 
whose ofispring tlm fairies seemed to have token a particular 
fancy. Tue fourth or fifth night after she was delivered of her 
first child, the family were alarmed witli a most terrible cry of 
fire, on which every body run out of the house to see whence it 
proceeded, not excepting the nurse, who, being as much friglitcd 
AS the otliers, made one of the number. The poor wonuin lay ' 
trembling in lier bed alone, unable to help herself, and her t 
back being turned to the infant, saw not that It was taken away ' 
hy an itivisiliio hand. Those who had left lier liavfng inquirc'l 
.*ibuut the neighbouriiood, and finding there was no cause fur 
the outcry' tiicv hud heatrd, laughed at each other for the mis- I 
take : but as tliey were going to re-enter the house, the poor ; 
babe lay on the threshold, and by its cries preserved itself from ; 
hi'ing triKl upon. This exceedingly ainaara alt tliat mw it, and i 
tlic mother being still in bed, they could ascribe no reason for i 
finding it there, but having been removed by fairies, who, by 
their sudden return . had been prevented from canying It any 
fsirtlier. About a year after the same woman was brought to \ 
lieil of a second chiM, which had not been bom iimny nights 
before a great noise was heard in the house where they kept 
their cattle ; (for In this Island, where tiiere is no riielter m 
tlio fields from the excessive cold and damps, they put all their 
niilch-kine into a l>am, which they call a catile-liouse.) Every 
l)ody tliat was stirring ran to see wliat was the matter, believ- 
iiii; that the cows liad got loose ; the iiurM was os ready os the 
rest, but, finding all wre, and the bam door close, tmniMlately 
returned, but not so sudilcnly but tlmt the new-born babe was 
taken out of the bed, os the former had been, and dropt on 
ihcir coining, in the middle of the entry. This waa enough to 
prove the fairies had made a second attempt ; and tlw paivnts • 
sending for a rolnisier, joined with him in thanksgiving to God, ' 
wlu> hud twice delivered their children from being taken from | 
them. But in the time of her third lying-in, every body secinerl 
to have forgot what had happened In (he first and second, and { 
on a noise in the cattle-house, ran out to know wliat had occa- , 
riuiiud it. The nurse was the only person, excepting tlie woman < 
in the straw, who stay’d in the houm, nor was slie detained ' 
through care or want of curiosity, but by the bonds of sleim, . 
having dnmk a little too pleiiiifuliy the preceding day. The 
mother, who was brood awake, saw her child lifted out of the ; 
bed, and carried out of the chamber, though die could not see ' 
any person touch it ; on which she cried out as loud os she could, ; 
'Nurse, nurse 1 my child, my child is taken awayf* but the ! 
old woman was too fast to be nwakenoil 1^ the noise die made. ; 
and the infant was irrcfriovably gmio. Wlicn her husband, and i 
those wJio had acoomnunied Inin, returned, they found her • 
wringing her hands, ana uttering the mod piteous lametitatluns ; 
for the low of her child ; on which, said the husband, looking ; 
Into the iK'd, 'fhe woman is mad, do not you see the child lies ■ 
by you f On which she turned, and saw Indeed soinelliing like 
a child, but far different from her own, who was a very beauti- 
ful, fat, well-featured babe; wlicreas, wind was now (n tlio 
room of it, was a iiuor, lean, witlierad, deformed creatur*. It 
lay quite naked, but the clothes belonging Ic the child that 
W AS exchanged for It, lay wrapt up altogetlier on tlte bed. Tills 
creature lived with them near tne space of bine years, In all 
which time it eat nothing except a few herbs, nor was ever seen 
to void any other eicrement tnan water, Xt neltlier qioke, nor 
<f>iild stand or go, but seemed enervate in every joint, like the 
cliiingeJing 1 mentioned before. Had in oil Its actions shewed 
itself to he of the same nature. , _ 

'* A woman, who lived about two mflesdiitent from llaJlasalll, 
and nacd to serve mv family with butter, made me ohm very 
merry with a story me told me Iw ^ughter, a glH of About 
ten years old, who being tent over tlie fields to tlie town, for a 
pennyworth of tobacco for her follier, was on the top of a 
mountain surrounded by a great number of little men, who 
would notsufferbertopsitsabyforther. fiome of them taid site 
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sIiDold 90 wiib thenif and aoeordlngly laU hold of her s but one 
bdem nr more pitiful, doairod they would let her alone ; which 
they refusing, tliero eiuuod a quarrel, and the penon who took 
her part fought bravely In her defence. Tlile eo incensed tlie 
others, that to be revenged on her for being tlie cause, two or 
three of them aelaed her, and pulling up her clothes, wlilppcd 
tier heartily ; alter which, It seems, they bad no farther power 
I over her, and slie run home directly, tolling what had befallen 
I her, and shewing her buttocks, on which were the prints of 
several small liands. flevoCal of the townspeople went witli her 
to the mountain, and site conducting tliem to the spot, the 
little antagonists were gone, but had left behind, them proofs 
(as the good wmnati said) tliat what the girl had informed tlieiii 
was true, for there w» a great deal of blood to be seen on the 
stones. This did she aver with all the solemnity imaginable. 

** Another woman, equally superstitious and fSuiciful as the 


- n, equally superstitious and ISuiciful as the 

fcimer, told meu that being great with child, and expecting 
eveiy moment the good hour, os she lay awake one night in 
her bed, she saw seven or eight little women come into cham- 


ber, one of whom had ou Infant in her arms ; they were followed 
bv a man of the same siie wlUi Uieiuselves, but in the habit 
of a minister. ^ One of them went to the pail, and finding no 
water in it, cried out to the others, what must they do to 
christen tlie cliild? On which they i^liod, it sliould be done 
in beer. With that the seeming porkon took the cliild in his 
arms, and performed tiie ceremony of baptisiii, dipping his 
hand into a great tub of strong beer, which the woman had 
brewed the before to be ready for ber lying-in. She told 
me that diey Iwptiscd tlie Infant by ilie name of Joan, which 
mode ber know site was pregnant of a idrl, as it proved a few 
days after, when elie was delivered. She added also, that it 
vfu oommoB for tlie folrlos to make a mock christening when 
any person was near her time, and that according to what child, 
male or female, they thought, such sliould tlie woman bring 
into the world. ' • 


am .going on, replied the peeson who told me the rtory. On 
which the oilier desired to know the price. Klglit pounds, 
lakl he. No, resumed the purchaser. 1 will give no more tlian 
seven ; which, if you will take, hm is your money. Tlie 
owner, tlilnking he had bid pretty fe!r, agreed with bun ; and 
the money being told out, the one dlsmoontod, and the other 
got on the back of the horse, which ha iiad oo sooner done, 
than both beast and rider sunk Into the earth Immcdltitely, 
leaving the person who liad made the botnin In the utmost 
terror and consternation. As soon as he had a little recovered 
himself, he went directly to the parson of the parish, ami re* 
lated what hud passed, desiring he would give bis opinion 
whetiier tie ought to make use of the money be had received 
or not. To wliirli he replied, tliat as lie liad made a fklr bar- 
gain, and- no way circiiin vented, nor endeavoured to dreum* 
vent, tlie buyer, he saw no reason to believe, in ease tt was an 
evil spirit, it could have any power over him. On this assu- 
rance, he went home well satisfied, and nothing aflerward hap- 
pened to give liim any disquiet concenilng thla alfiiir. 

** A second account of tile snine nature I liad from a devgy- 
man, and a person of mure minctUy tlian the generality of his 
function in this island. It was his custom to pass some hours 
every evening in a Held near his bouse, inda^gipg meditation, 
and calling himself to ati account for the transactions of tlie past 
I d.iy. As lie was in this place one night, more tliaa Cffdinarily 
wrapt in contemplation, he wandered, without tliinking where 
lie was, a considerable way farther than It was usual for him 
to do; and, as he told me, be knew not how Isr the deep 
musing he was in might have carried him, if it bad not been niu- 
denly interrupted by a noiRO, which, at nnt, he took to be the 
distant bellowing of a bull ; but as lie listened more heedfully 
to it, found there was soiiiothing more terrible in tlie sound 
than could proceed from that creature, lie coDfeised to me, 
that he was no less affrighted than surprised, especially wlieii ' 
the noise coming still nearer, he imagined, whatever !t was 
that it proceederl from. It must pass him. lie had, however. 


** Bat 1 cannot give over this subject without nicntlon'mg that it proceederl from. It must pass him. He had, however, 
what wey say befell a young sailor, who, coining off a lung presence enough of mind to place himself with bis hack to a 
voyage, though It was late at night, choee to Land rather than hudge, where he fell on his knees, and began to pray to God 


be anotlier night in the veoel ; being permitted to do so, he 
was let on shore at Douglas. It happened to be a fine moon- 
light night, and very dry, being a small frost ; he therefore 


nolee of horses, the hollow of a liuntsinan, and the finest liom 
in the world, lie was a little surprised that any body pursued 
those kinds of sports In the night, but lie had not time for inudi 
reflection before they all passed by him, so near, tliat he was 
able to count what number tliere was of them, which, he said, 
was tliirleen, and tliat they were all dressed in green, and gal- 
kiuUy mounted. He was so well pleased witli the sight, tliiit 
he would gladly have followed, could he liave kept pace with 
them; be crossed the footway, however, that he might see tliem 
again, which he did more than once, and lust not tlie sound of 
the horn for some miles. At length, being arrived at liis sister's, 
he tells her tin story, who presently clapped her hands fur joy 
that lie was eooM Imroe mfe ; for, said slie, those you saw were 

r»iv4A*. WaII tllAV .li.1 ha# #abA vmi ...ABU w.*!. 4l.un. 


to ride on Monks hovses, wliidi they might find in the field, 
make use of the English and Irisli ones, wliidi arc brought over 
and kept by jmtlemen. They say that notlifng is more coiii- 
man than to find tbeae poor beasts, in a rooniiiig, all over in a 
sweat and foam, and tired almost to deatli, when thefr owners 
have believed they have never been out of the stable. A gen- 
tleinim of Jfollaflelcher aesured me, ho had three or four or his 
btot lionet killed with these nocturnal journeys. 

•* At my first coining Into the island, and hearing these sort 
uf 1 imputed the ^ving credit to them merely to tiie 

I iimplieity of ine poor creatures who related them ; but was 
•trui^y surpriied whm 1 heard other narratives of this kind, 
and altogetlier as dmiid, attested by men wlio pained for per- 
sona of aouiid judgment. Among this number, was a gentle- 
uiaut my near newitour, wtio aMnned, with the most td^ii 
i my opinion, and entirely averse to 

Uie heller Uwt any sodi beings were permitted to wander for 
Hie purposes relawd of them, lie haabeen at last convinced 
by the appearance of rev^ little figures playfng and leaping 
over some etonea in a field, whom at a few yar^' distance lie 
laiaglM ware tolieoMiQye, wd intended, wfien lie came near 

that time M tt belra Am, lie raid, between Arm and 

be approached, as aear at lie 
could gnett, within twmty paoee, tliey aU f inmedlatoly diuip- 
peared, though he had never taken hie eye off them from the 
iirsi moment he beheld them ; nor waa there any place where 
thw eould aosudtoly retimt. It befog an opeiTficM without 
ttdgt or bush, and, aa 1 said before, broad day. 

•• Another Instonee, which misht aerve to atrengthen the 
credit of the oAer, wm told me w a penon who tuid the re- 
putation of tlie utmost integrity. This man being deaitoua of 
disnoainRara horn ha had at Aat time no great oeoaaion for, 
and riding lilm to market for tint purpoie, waa aoooated, in 
paaring over the mouirtalnar by a Itttlo man In a plain dM 
who aikid him if he would iMl Ids hone. *Tli the derij^ 


with all tlie veheiiienee so dreadful an occasion rmuired. lie 
liad not been lung in that position, before he beheld somethfog 
in the fiinn of a bull, but infinitely larger than ever he liad 
seen in England, much less In Man, where the cattle are very 
small in general. The eyes, he said, seemed to Aoot fortli 
flames, and the running of it was with such a force, tiiat the 
ground sliook under it as an earthquake. It made directly to- 
ward a little cottaire, and thereafUv most horribly disappeared. 
The moon being then at the fiiU, and shining in her utmost 
splendour, all these passages were visible to our amazed divine, 
who, having finished his ejaculation, and given tliaiiki to God 
for lilt preservation, went to Ae cottage, tlie owner of which, 
they told him, waa that moment dead. The good old gentle- 
man was loath to pass a censure wliirii migiit be judged an 
uncliaritable one; but the deceased having the character of a 
\ery ill liver, most ficople who heard the story, were apt to 
imagine this terrible apparition came to attend Ills last moments. 

** A mighty bustle they also make of an apparition, which, 
they say, haunts Gpatle Kiiwin, in tlie form of a woman who 
was some ynirs rinoe executed for the murder of ber cliild. I 
have lieiira not only persons who have been confined there for 
debt, but also the soldiers of the garrison, affirm they liavu 
seen it various times; but what I took most notice of, was 
tho report of a gentleman, of whose good understanding, as 
well as veracity, I have a very great opinion. He told mo, 
that liappening to be abroad late one nigfit, and oatebed In ao 
excessive storm of wind and rain, he saw a woman stsnd be- 
fore the castle gate, where, befog not Uie least shelter, it some- 
thing surprised him that any body, mucli less one of that sei^ 
riiould not rather run to some little porch, or shed, of which 
there are sevornl in Castle Town, than cinise to stand still, 
exposed and alone, to such a dreadful tempi'st. His curiovity j 
exciting him to draw nearer, that he might discover who it was | 
tiiat seemed so little to regard the fury of the elcinrots, liei^ 
ceived she retreated on his approach, and at last,lw Uipuglit, 
went Into the Castle, though the gates were shut Tills obligiiw 
him to think he had seen a spirit, sent him home very much 
terrified ; but the next day, relating hli adventure to some 
pie who lived in the Castle, and describing, as near m ho could, 
the garb and stature of the apparition, tlioy told luni it vw 
that of the woman aboveinentfonod, who baa been l^uently 
seen by tlie soldiers on guard, to pais to and out of Ae gates, 
as well as to walk through the rooms, Aough Acre was no 
risible means to enter. Though so familiar to A* oju, no per- 
son has yet, however, had the courage to * 1 ?^ Aj^*^i** 
they ray a spirit has no power to reveal its mind wltlwut 
oo^ured to do so in a proper manner, tho nntou of tts befog 
permitted to wander 4s unknown. . ^ 

•* Anotlier story of the like nature I Iiaro baud eonoaiulDg 
an apparition, which has frequently bM tew eva wild emn- 
nion near Kirk Jamiyn mounta^w^. Am ray, am™ 
the Aape ofa wolf, ami fills the air wfAmiMt terrible howliaga 
Hut having ran on so far in Aeaocount of wpetuatend moKh- 
ances, 1 cannot foiget what wax tiM me by an KngUA gen- 
tteiimn, and my particular friend. He was abUBl pkiifog over 
DoglM Bridge before It was brota down, bar Ae tblsb^ 
high, he was obliged to take Aa river, havfog an egeettent 
hoiM under him, and one aoeuatomed toawfoa, Aebb was to 


I tlian hlinaeir. and kept iii an hnmovable posture all 
! lasted ; wliiclii he said, coold not be less than three quarters of 


• make, when he arrived at the end of his little Journey, and 
‘ found how long he had been coming, nc. who before laughed 
. at all tlie atoriea told of fiilries, now became a convert, and 

. believed as much as ever a Manksronn of them all. At to | 

, circles in the grass, and the Impression of small feet among the j 
; snow, I cannot deny bnt 1 have seen them frequently, and once | 
i tbiHight 1 heard a whistle, as though in my ear, when nobody 
I that eould make It was near rue. For my part, I shall not ; 

■ pretend to determine If such npiiramnces have any reality, or 

> are only the effect of the imagination : but as 1 had much 
‘ rather ^ve credit to them, than be convinced by ocular de- 

. nmnstratioo, I shall leave the point to be discussed by those ; 

! who have made it more their study, and only say, that what- j 
I ever belief we ought to give to some accounts of this kind, i 
there are otliecs, and those much more numerous, which merit 
only to be laughed at— it not being at ail consonant to reason, 
or Uie Idea religion gives us of the fallen angels, to suppose 
spirits, so eminent in wisdom and knowledge, as to be exceeded ! 
I by nothing but their Creator, should visit the earth for such 
} trifling pnrposes as to throw Ixittles and glasses about n room, 

) and a tiiousand otlier as ridiculous gambols mentioned in those 
I volumluoua treatises of apparitions. 

i *« The natives of this island tell yon also, that before any 
person dies, the proceaaion of the funeral is acteil by a sort of 
beings, which for that end render themselves vlsiblcr 1 know 
several that have offered to make oath, that as they have been , 
passing the rood, one of these funerals has come behind them. 

I and even laid the bier on their shoulders, as though to assist the { 
1 benrera One person, who nssiirefl me ho had been served so, ' 
} told me that •the flesli of his slioulder had been very much , 
J bruised, and waa bbek for many weeks after. There are few or 

• none of them who pretend not to have seen or heard these 
. iinaginaiy obeequies, (for 1 must not omit that they sing psalms 

1 in the mnie manner as those do who accompany the corpse of i 
1 a dead friend, ) whicli so little differ from real ones, that they are 
1 not to be known till both tofiln and mourners are seen to vanMi ' 
lit the church dooti. These they take to be a sort of friendly 
(lemons, and their bumness, they say, is to warn people of what 
is to befkll them ; accordingly, they give notice of any stranger's 
aimroBch, by the treropUng of horses at the gate of the house 
wnere they ars to arrive. As difficult as t found it to bring my- 
self to give any faith to this, 1 have frequently been very much 
surprised, wlicn, on visiting a friend, 1 have found the table 
rradv spread, and every thing in order to receive me, and being 
told by the person to whom I wont, that he hod knowledge of 
Diy coming, or some other guest, by these good-natured intel- 
ligenoen; nay, wlien obliged to be absent some time from home, 
injr own servants have aswred me they were Infonned ^ these 
means of my return, and expected me the very hour I came, 
though perhaps It was some days before I hot^ it ra 3 'self .at 
my goii% abroad. That thb is fact, 1 am positively convinced 
by many pmob; but how or wherefore it should be so, Ims 
frequently given me much matter of reflection, yet left me in , 

> tlie mine nnoertalnty as before. Here, therefore, 1 will quit 


A man may enteitatn some vanity In being connected with 
a patron of the cause of humanity ; so the author may hepar^ 
doned mentioning, that he derives his own direct descent from 
the fother of this champion of humanity. ^ , 

Reid the mountebank apparently knew well how to set the 


the subject, and proceed to tilings much easier to be accounted 
for.**— WAumoiv'a .''rso’fpffon qf Me /rig </3/an, folio, 1731, 
p. ISS. 

This long quotation is extremely curious, ns containing an 
account of those vero superstitions In the Isle of Man, which are 
frequently eOlleeted both In Ireland and In the llfglilands of 
Scotiand, and which have employed the attention of Mr Crnfton 
Craker, and of the author of the Fkiry Mythology. The super- 
stitions art In avety respect so liko each other, tlut they may 
be referred to onoeominon soureei unless we conclude that they 
are natunl to the human mind, and, like the common orders 
of ve^taUes, whidi naturally spring up in every climate, these 
natnwy arise in every bosom ; as tlie best philologists are of 
opinion, that ftigmentsof an original speech are to be discovered 
In almost all buiguagei In the globe. 

MoxB N.— Sa£W of a Dancxko Girl. 

Air insianoo of soeb a mlo of an unfortunate dancing girl 
ocemted In RdliibBfli^ the end of the Beventeentli Century. 


claimed daroagee, and produced a eontract, bv which he bought 
her from her mother for tliirty pounds Scots, [LJ, Ids. sterling.] 
Rut we hnve no slaves In BeoUand,** continnea the liberal re- 
porter, *• and motbeie emmot cell their balrast and physicinns 
attested that the employment of tumbling would kill her, and 
her Joint! were now grown stffl; n^ At declinod to return, 
though she was nc least an appranttan, nnd could not ran away 
fromlhicriiuurfer. Yet somoquotedMosta'a law, that if a ser- 
vant shelter htanself with tiiec. afslhitlili mfiHerb cniaHgr, thou 
■halt sorely not delivarliim ool Tho Lords; renUaiit toned- 
torfo, nssoUxied[Le. acquitted] Bhntid.*'—Foi;jrvAiirHAiA*a 
|Mslffens,vol.Lp.44lT ^ 


hall has this sarcaMle memorandum : — ^ 

•* Reid tlio mountebank Is receiv^ Into tbe Popish cbnreli, 
and one of hit blackamoors was persuaded to acorat of baptiwn 
from the Popisli priests, and to turn Christian npist, which 
was a great trophy, lie was christened James after the Kings 
and Clianoellor, and the Apostle James P* 410. 

NoTJB 0.— W1TNES8B3 OF THB POPISH PLOT. 

The Infamous character of those who contrived and carried 
on the pretended Popisli Plot, may be best estimated by the 
account given In North's Examen, who describes Oates himself 
with considerable power of colouring. ** He was now In his 
trine exaltation , his plot in full force, efficacy, and virtue ; be 
walked about with his guards fassigned for fear of tlie Papists 
murdering him.] lie luid lod^ngs in Whitehall, and L.1S()C 

S er annum pension : And no wonder, after he Iim tlie iinpu- 
etice to say to the House of Lords, in plain tenns, that. If 
they would not lielp him to more money, ne must be forced to 
help himself. He put on an Episcopal ^b, (exorat the Inwn 
sleeves.) silk-gown and caraocK, great hat, satin fiatbm imd 
rose, lung scarf, and was called, or mott bbisphcmously called 
himself, the ii^avioiir of the nation ; whoever he pointed at, was 
taken up and committed ; lo that many people got out of bis 
waj', as from a blast, and glad they could prove iheir two last 
years* conversation. The very breath of him was pestilential, 
and, if it brought not imprisonment, or death, over such on 
whom it fell, it surely poisoned reputation, and left good Pro- 
testants arrant Papists, and something worro than that — In 
danger of being put in the plot as traitors. Uran his exami- 
nation before the Commons, tlie Lord Chief-Justice Scroggs 
%VR8 sent for to the House, and there rigned warrants for the 
impnionment of five Roman Catholic peera, upon which they 
were laid up in the Tower. Tlie votes or the Houses seemed w 
couflnn the wliole. A solemn form of prayer waa desired upon 
the subject of the plot, and when one was prepared, It^s 
found faulty, because the Papists were not named as authora 
of It J God surely knew whether It were so or not : however. It 
was yielded to, tliat omniscience might not want informatira. 
The Queen herself was accused at the CJonimons' bar. The 
city, for fear of tlie Papists, put up their posts and riialnst and 
the chamberlain. Sir Thomas Player, in the Court of Aldermen, 
gave his reason for the city’s using tlmt caution, which was, 
that he did not know but the next morning they might all rise 
with their throats cut. Tlie triais, convictions, and execution 
of the priests, Jesuits, and others, were had, and attended with 
vast mob and noise. Nothing ordinary or moderate waa to be 
Iitanl in people's communication ; but every debate and ^on 
was high-flown and tuniuUuoua All freedom of toerah was 
taken away ; and not to believe the plot, was worse tlian being 
Turk, Jew, or infldel. For this fact of Godfrey's murder, the 
three poor men of Somerset-house were, as was said, convicted. 
The most pitiful circumstance was that of their triid, under 
the popular prejudice against them* The Lord Chief Justice 
Scroggs took in with the tide, and noted for tlie plot, hewing 
down Popery, as Scanderbeg hewed the Turk: which was but 
little propitious to them. The ottier Judges were passive, and 
meddled little, except some that were taken in also ; and par- 
ticularly the good Recorder Terby, who eased Um Attorney- 
General, for lie seldom asked a question, but one m\Ax guest 
he foresaw the answer. Borne may blame the (at best) puaivo 
beliaviour of the Judges ; but really, considering It was Impos- 
sible to stem such a current, the approring to do It in vain had 
been more unprofitable, becouie It had inflamed the neat and 
small rout, drawn scandal on tliemselvct, and disabled them 
from taking In, when opportunity sliould be more fovourable. 
The prisonen, under these hardships, had enough to do to maho 
any defence; for where the testimony wat positive, it was con- 
clusive ; for no rreionfng ob tmfrebabUi would servo the tom: 
It must be ab impouibili, or not at eJl. IVhoevet doth not well 
observe the power of Judging, imurthinh man/ things, in tho 
course of Justice, very strange. If one elds is neld to demoh- 
stration, and the other allowed piesomptioni for proofii, any 
cause may be carried. In a word, anger, poUey, Ihboinani^, 
and prejudice, bad, at this time, ■ plane fary poMsshm of the 
minds of most men, and destroyed In thorn that golden rule, ol 
doing as they would be done untoi "" 

In another passage Oates'a peieonal appeanmeo is thus de« 
scribed.— He was a low man, of an ill eut, very short Aeeb, 
and his visage and features wen most parlieufor. Ills moutb 
was the centre of lib Hue ( and a eompaei^then wonM sweep 
bta nose, forth^, and ehin, wlfliin the perinurier. Ciuwgites 
IMS Reuf notavii, In a word, be was a most eoikidninato 
cheaL blanhemer. eteloae. nariurad. ImDudcDt. and saucy* 

of hls^, 

and the great emotions in the pnblle ho was the cause of, noT 
flt (so Uttb deserving) tobo vsnsiubsied.** 


NOTES TO PBVEKIL OF THE PEAK. 


m 


, Noib P.^NikRiunvi8 ov thb Pilot. 

There le no more odloni feature of thie deteetable plot than 
I tl)At the forsworn wttnemee by whose oaths the fraud wee sup- 
I ported, claimed a sort of Utemry Interest In their own (hbrlcatlons 
I by publiCAtions under such titles as the folloirtng : ** A oarra- 


orders. and resolutions of the Jesuits coneenlng the same, by 
(A person b 6 and so named,) lately engaged tn that horrid design, 
and one of Uie Popish eonunittee for canylng on such Urea** 

At any otlier pwlod, it would have appoaim equally uidiist 
and illem to poison the public mind with stuff of this kind, 
before the witnesieehnd made tiieir depositions In open court. 
Ibit In thfr monwit of frensy, every tlung which eouid conftitn 
the eilstenco of these senseless delusions, was eagerly listened 
tot and whatever seemed to infer doubt of the witnesses, or 
hesitation ooncemlng tlie ealstenoe of the plot, was a stifling, 
strangling, or undervaluing the diseovery of the grand con- 
spiracD*. In short, as eaprosed by Dryden, 

** Twas wone than plotting, to sospeet the plot.** 

Note Q.— Riohabd Oaruis-se. ' 

! It nill be afterwards found, that in the supposed Rlcbard 
Ganlesse, Is fixst Introduced into the story the detestable bid- 
ward Christian, a dioraetor with aa few redeeming good qua- 
lities at the authoT*e too prolific pencil has ever attempted to 
draw, ne la a mere creature of the imagination ; and although 
lie may receive some dignity of cliaracter from his talents, 
energy, and Influence over othem. he Is, in other respects, n 
nioml monstor. since even his affection for his brother, and 
resentment of his death, are grounded on vindictive feeling, 
wliicli scruple at no means, even the foulest, for their gratifica- 
tion. The author wlU be readily believad when he afiinns, that 
no original of the present times, or those which preceded them, 
lias given the outline for a character so odious. The penonage 
• Is a mere fancy piece. In particular, tlie author disclaims all 
j allusion to a gentleman named Edward Christian, who actually 
I esisted during those troublesome times, was brother of William 
I Clirlstlon, the Dempster, and died in prison in the Isle of Man. 
I With this unfortunate gentleman tlie cliaracter In the novel 
I Aes not the slightest connection, nor do the incidents of their 
^ lives in any respect agree. Thera esisted, as already stated, 
nn Edward Chnirtliin of the period, who was capable of very 
f^'‘jbad things, since he was a companion and nssociute of the 
I \vobbar Thomaa Illood, and convicted along witli him of a con- 
Xqiracy against the celebrated Duke of Buckingham. This 
I muncter was probably not unlike that of hie namesake in 
novel, at least the feats ascribed to him are hand alfma a 
Smokf HudiU. But Mr Cliristlan of Unwin, If there esisted 
a i\|ie of his name during that period of general oomintion, 
lias|V more rMt to have him distinguislied from Ills unfortu- 
nate relative, iriio died in prison before the period mentioned. 

Mote B.— Cutlar MacGvllocu. 


men. It Is dated at Peel Chstles — Taken 1^ Collard Mae- 
Cullo^ and his men by wrongous spoliation. Tens bos beddei 
and aykin bnrdes, I c latbo, a fedor b^ter, n oote of MuiUie, 
a luete burde, two kystis. five barrels, a gyle-flU, ss pipes, twa 
gtinys, three bolls of malt, a querne of romte of vl stane, cer- 
tain petes, Cpeats,1 estending to i c load, vifl bolls of thceicliit 
corn, Rli uDthraaclitn, and si knowte.'* — Cuavmbmon, p. 47, I 
edit. London, 1653. ; 

This active rover tendered bis name so formidable, iliRt the 
custom of eating the meat before the broth was inttoduecd by 
tlie Islenden wliose festivals he often interrupted They alra 
remembered him in their prayers and graces : as, 

•• flod kesp the honsv and an within. 

From Cat Maigtalloeh and hla kin;'* 

OT, as 1 liave heard it recited, 

"Ood keep tte food eorn, and tha eheen, and the hnllock, 

Ftum SatMi, from eln, and Ihna Outlar MasCoUach." 

It Is said to have clianced, ns the master of the house had 
uttered one of these popular benisons, that Cutlar in person 
entered tbe habitation witli this reply : 

** Ondeman, gademan, ye pAvloo late, 

MacOulloela'O ohlpo ata at tlia Talte." 

The Yaiie is a well-known landing plnco on the north side oi 
Uie Isle of Man. 

This redoubted corsair is, I believe, now represented by the 
cliief of the name, James MacCullocli, Esq. of Ardwall, the 
author's friend and near connection. t 

Note S.— CoRnsapoNDsscs or CoLRifAW. 

The unfortunate Coleman, esecuted for the Popisli Plot, was 
secretary to Die late Duchess of York, and bad been n oorres- 
IMindentof the Frendi King's confessor. Pare laChaiie. Their 
correspondence was seised, end although the papers contained 
nothing to confirm the monstrons fictions of the accnseis, yet 
there was a great deal to sliew that lie and other lealoos Ca- 
tlioUcs anxiously sought for and derired to find the means to 
bring bock England to the faith of Rome. •• It Is oertidn.** 
says Hume, ** that the restlese and enterorlsing spirit of tlie 
Catholic Cliurcb, particularly of the Jewuta, metita attendon, 
and is in Mine degree dangerous to every other eommimion. 
Huch seal of proselyiism actuates thataect, that ita mialonariet 
Itavo penetrated into every region of the gtobo, and in one lenio 
there is a Popish plot continually carrying on against all states, 
Protestant, Pagan, and Mahometan.^'— /iisfory </Anytaiul, 
vot viL p. 73, Mit. 1797* 


northern ooasi of the I 


r Man, who used of old to eat tlia 


Note T.— Fuxubal Scfirn or Sib Edmondsburv 
Godfrei. 


sodden meat before they suppod the broth, lest. It is sdd, they 
aliould be deprived of tue more substantial port of die meal, u 
tlitf waited to cat It at tbe second oourso. 

They aeeount for this anomaly In the following manner: — 
About the commeneement of the sixteenth century, die Earl 
of Derby, being a fiery young chief, fond of war and honour, 
made a uirloue Inroad, with all hie forces, into die Stewartiy 
of Kirkcudbright, and committed great ravages, still remem- 
bered In Mans song: Mr Train, with his usual kindness, sent 
me tbe following literal trandetlon of the verses: 

** Then earns Tlwnus Dsiliy, born king, 
lie it was arho won the goMen erapper ; 

Tim was not one loi4 la wide Eagtand Itnir, 

With eo asany vssmli oe he hod. 

M then amds eaeh hano of hoosee, 

Thai eoiaa era anhihaWtaliie to this day. 

** Was aoe diat felt la a youth, 

fleavaiiie htaa^oa hla 1 m ha waoM young, 

Refenfla board bad ismanand hie moai!^ 

Aad to bnag hMM his men la oaflity ?'* 

Tills Ineursion of the Earl with the golden crupper was 
Mfreiely ravenged. The gentleM of the name of MecCul 
loch . n tdan then end new poweifril in Galloway, bad at dielr 
head, at the time, n tbier of courago and aedvlty. named 


iifona of tbe Boil of Derby, cenwlng off oil that wea net, in 
tho holder ^mae, too lurt or too fieew. 

Tho ftdlomng Is the dej^don (JJonn MAellariptleeonomi- 

Ing the loiiei ho hid nffM by tto 


Thia solemnity is spedelly mentioned by North. *' Tbe crowd 
was prodigious, both at the prooeanon and in and abont die 
church, and so beatefl, Jhat any diing called Papist, were it 
a cat or a dog, had probably gone to pieoes in a moment. Tho 
Catholics all kept close in their houses and lodgings, thinking 
it a good compensation to be safe diere, so nr were they from 
acting violently nt that time. But there was all that whldi 
upheld among the common people on artifldel friglit, so diat 
every one almost fancied a Popish knife Just at his throat: 
and at tlie sermon, beside the pceacber, two thumping divines 
stood upright in the pulpit, to guard him Arom being killed 
while he was preaching, by the Papiste. 1 did not see this 
roectre, but was credibly told by some that aflinned that the/ 
<iid see it, and I never met with any dial did contradict it. 
A most portentous spectacle, snre, three parsons in one pulpit f 
Enough of Itself, on a less occasion, to excite terror in die 
audienoe. Tho like, I gooss, was never seen before, end pro- 
bably will never be seen again ; and It had not been so now, aa 
It most evident, but for some stratagem founded upon die 
Imoetuosity of tlie mob.” — Examen, p. 164. 

It may te, however, remarked, that the singular cfraumstiince 


Impetuosity of die mob.”— Emmen, f. 164. 
It may be, however, remarked, that the sing 


It may be, however, remarked, mat me singular cireumswinca 
of Sir Edmradsbuvy Godfrey, the Justice befora whom ftatM 
had made nls dep^don, being found murdc^, was the ind- 
dent upon which most men relied as complete 
existence of die plot. As lie was believed to hws lost hie 
life by tlio Papistt, for having taken Cates'll deposidoiK die 
panic spr^ with ineonoeivablo rapidity, and every spMee of 
horror wee apprehended- evenf report, then^ eb^ the 
better, eagerly listened to and believed. Wholhw Uils unfor- 
tumte ^tleLn lost his life by Papirt or Protestant, by 
private enemies, or by hli own liand, (for he wm a lovr^ted 
and melancholy man.) will probably never be dlseovaieq. 

Non U.— Fir8t Check to thb Plot. 

The flrat check received by D^tor Oates End biacollengiiei 
In the task of supping the Plot by tjielr testimony, vnnifn 
thtsmenner:— Afteragooddeal of prevarleation, tbejNiine 


Irking and Ml Galway 
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WAYERLEY NOYELS. 


vrtiomha rcprewotedM Wak«iiwii*ii aceompifoa. Thb Iftit 
piece of effrontery roealled the King to wnne generom eentl- 
Tiienti. *' The ▼UbUne/* gald Charlet* ** think 1 am tiled of 
my wife; but they eball And 1 will not peimlt aoinnoeeut 
women to be peneeuted.** ScroggB, tlie Lord Chief- Justice,' 
nooordfBglj received tnetmotioDS to be fovoimble to the, ac- 
eosed ; and. for the diet time, be was so. Wokeman was 


beyoDd the eooflnaa of gentle Hood: but It m pieced I'nm 
deii^ that mye wonli^ul hutbanoa good Sir llairy a line 
iMt flowed In one confined, but dear de^ ■pream, down to tu} 


whom It bad Utherto bm supported. 

Notx K.— SicpLOTMKsrr or AH’^AserMS m Enqlawu. 

It was the nnwortby dielinction of men of wit and honour 


to the ctMBtlaeinent of their squires such adversaries as were 
not dvAtbld ; and thus it was not unusual for men of quality in 
j CSiarlei ll.b time, to avenge ttieir wrongs by means of pnvnte 
; niiamlnatlcm. ]loa>ester writes composedly conceminff a satire 
! impoted to Dryden, but in reality composed by Mulgravo. 

** if he lUls upon me with the blunt, wfiich Is nis very guo<l 
; weapon In wit^ 1 will forgive him. If you please, ana leave 
I the repartee to Black Will with a cudgel." And, In confor* 
mity with this cowardly and brutiil intimation, that distin- 
guidwd poet was waylaid and beaten severely in Hose Street, 

- Covent Garden, by ruflians who could not be discovered, but 
. whom all ooncloJed to be the agents of Rochester's moon 
revenge. 

Note T.— Earl or Arukotoe. 

Bennet, Earl of A rlington, was one of Charles's most attached 
courtiers during his exile. After tlie Restoration, he was em- 
ployed Jn the ministry, and the name of Rennet supplies its 
initial B to tlie eolebiated word CabaL But the King was sup- 
posed to have lost respect for him ; and several persons at 
court took the liberty to mimic bis person end behaviour, 
which waa stiff and formal. Thus it was a common Jest for 
some courtier to put a black patch on hit no^e, and strut about 
with a white staff in his hand, to make Jlie King merry. But, 
notwltbstandlng, he retained his office of Txira Chamberlain 
; and tall seat In the Frivy Council, till his death in 16S5. 

; Kora Z.~IiErTER trom trr Dsad to the Livino. 

The application of the very respectable old Englidi name 
of Jeralngham to the valet-de-cliauibre of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, bos proved of force sufficient to woke the resentment 
or the dead, who bad in early days won that illustrioiii sur- 
name,— Cor the author received by post the following expos- 
tulation on tbesubject:— 

f 

••Tjtke teamed Cterk and uwrtMj^ul Knight, Sir Walter 
I Seatt,giveVuu: 

*• Mye mortal frame hu long rinoe mouldered Into dost, and 
the young mpllnge that was planted on the daye of mye fune- 
ral, is now a doddemd oak, standinge hard bye the mansion 
Id the fiunllle, Ti , wlndes doe whistle thro' Its leaves, moan- 
Inge among its moss-covered bmnehes, and awakcnlngo In the 
toulea of my deseendants, that pensive melancholy wliich leads 
bock to the eontamplatlng those that are gone 1 —I, who was 
once the courtly dome, that held high revelry In these gaye 
boncen, am now light as tlie blmt ! 

**ir I atmjn, from vain affection, to make my name be 
' thoogiitorbypi^uclng tlie noise of rustlinge silkes, or the slow 
I tread of n nfdnfgbt foot along the chaper floor, alas! I only 
! leeia tho limplo maidens, and my wearle efforts (bow wearle 
iMMM alfve can tell) ore derided and leered at by my knlghtlie 
desoendanta Once Indeed— but it boots not to burthen your 
ear vritb tbia portfadar, nor why 1 am still sad and oching, 
between earth and heaven I Know only, tliat 1 still walk this 

r iaoe (M niye playmate, your great-grandmother, does hers.) 

■It In nm wonted eludr, tho* now ft stands In a dusty garret. 
1 ftoqiMirt my laigyeli room, and 1 have hushed her wailinge 
twbee, wiMii an the ewining of the nurse has failed. 1 sit at 
the wtodow where so long n succeesion of honorable dames 
lave pr ad d e d tbefl^dayea nod are passed away I But lu the 


that hover round your bod, eouia speaa, coey woiua teii you 
that the Dnike's valet vras not Jernlngham, but Bm w films. 
—Act as you sliall think mete hereon, but defend the honored 
names of those whoee oliampiDD you so well dearve to be. 

<* J. JaBNIHOHAM." 

Having no mode of knowing how to reply to this ancient dig 
idtary, f am eumpoUed to lay the blana of roy error upon 
wicked example, wliich has muled me ; and to plead that 1 
should never have been guilty of so grwt a misnomer, but for 
the authority of one Oliver Goldsmith, who. In an elegant dia- 
logue between the Lady Blarney and Miss Oirollna Wilelmhm 
Amelia Skeggs, makes the former assure Miss Skeggt os n 
fact, that the next morning uty lord called out three ttoes to 
his valet-de-chnmbre, ■* Jendgan, Jernlgan, Jernigan I bring 
me iny garters I" Some Inaccurate recollection of this passage 
has occasioned tho offence rendered, for which 1 make tblsiui- 
perfect, yet respectful apology. ,, 

Kort AA.— Silk Armour. 

Roger North gives ns a ridiculoos deeeriptlon of these wai^ 
lihe liabiiiments, when talking of the IVhfg Club in Fuller's ; 
Ileuts: •* The conversation and ordinary dkooiine of the club i 
was chiefly on tlie sul^ect of bravery in deboding tlie cause ol 
liberty and property, and what every Protestant EngUsliman 
ouglit to venture and do, rather than be overrun vritb Popciy 
and slavery. There vras much recouianendaikm of «ilk armour, 
and the prudence of being provided with It, egalnst the time 
that Protestants were to be massacred ; and acooidlngly there 
wore abundance of these silken backs, bnasts, and pon, fi. e. 
head-pieces] made and sold, which were pretended to be pistol 
proof. In which any man dressed up wae as sofa as in a house ; 
for it was Impossible any one could go to strike him for laugh- 
iog, so ridJculoiia was the figure, as they say, of hogs In armour 
—on Image ofderidon insensible but to ttie view, os 1 have 
had it, mx. that none can imagine without seeing It, as 1 
have.] This was armour of defence, but our sparki were 
not altogether so tame as to canty their provlsione no farther ; 
for truly they intended to be amflants upon fair oeoaiion, and 
Itad for that end reoouimonded to them a cerlaln«pocket wea- 
pon, which, for its design and efficacy, bad the honour to be 
called a Protestont flail. It was for street and crowd work, and 
the instrument, lurking perdue in a coat-podiet, might readily 
sally out to execution, and by dealing a gnat hdlt plaasa, 
or so, carry an election, by a choice way of poHlog called 
* knocking down.' Tbe handle memblro a fairicr's blood- 
stick, and the foil was Joined to the end by a strong’ nervous 
ligature, that In iu swing fell short of tbe band, and was made 
of lignumvUa, or rather, as the poet termed it, merffo."— 
Examen, p. 173. 

This lost weapon will remind the reader of the blood-stick so 
cruelly uiicd, as was alleged, in a murder committed In England 
some yean ago, and fr>r a partidpatioo in which two pcisons 
were tried and acquitted at the anliee of autumn, 18.T). 

Nora BB.-^xoTFRRr Hinuosr. 

Geoffrey or Jeffrey If udion Is often mentioned In anecdotes 
of Cliarles l.'s time. His fint appeannoe at court was his 
being presented, as mentioned in tbe text, in a plo at an enter- 
tainment given by the l>uke of Buckingliam to Charies L and 
Henrietta Maria. ^ Upon the same oocaskm, the Duke pre- 
sented tbe tenant of the pasty to tlie Queen, who retained Kim 


uflljectf to iMT focccteofi, oi fkithfbl followers of the nnfortu- 
nato Chartef and Ms padma, and as foyal and attaobed ser- 
vauntet of tlie preaent royal teoek, the name of Jernlngham 
has ever remained imnlliM In honor, and uncontamlnated In 
aught onflttfog Its ancient knlghtlla origin. You, noble and 
learned sir, whose qiiUI ie 01 the trumpet arouBinge the slumber^ 
Irm nmle to foeliiige of loftle diivalrle.— you, filr Knight, 
who feel end doe honor to your luiMa. lliieaite* tvberefore did 
yon say, In your dironieli or bldorfe of the krave knight, Pe- 
veiil of tbe Prakt, that toy ford of Buekkighm*i eervaimte 
09 $ a Jerninghatkill r a vm vatlet to a vtter noldef Many 
honorable fomtiiei have. Indeed, dioi and tpnad item tlie 
ggsent stock Into wilde entangled maxes, and reached p^iance 


that stature till he was thirty yean old, wlien be grew to the 
height of three feet nine inches, and there stopped. 

This singular lutut naluree ww trusted in some hefotlatloni 
of consequence, lie went to Franoe to fetch over anoidwife to 
his mistress, Henrietta Mario. On hli return, he was taken by 
Dunkirk privateers, when he lost mauy valuable prceeiile sent 
to the Queen fromFrance, and about L.Sfi00 of his own. filr 
William Davenant makes a real oreuppoeed oomboi between 
the dwarf and a turkey-cock, the eumeet of A poem called 
Joffreidos. The scene is laid at Danfciik, wbire, as the JBlire 
concludes— 

•JJefhmf sindt wet chimnn, uben, folnl and weak. 

The erncl fowl oaijutta him with his beek. 

A lady mtdirlfo now ho there by cAenSs 

lispied, that mine along vrlthbna from ffraMt. * 

'A heart brought np In war. thathebr bsfore 

Thia tlRM 00^ boi^' ho laid, 'doth now iatpleie 

Thou, that dehoeVedliMteemniy, to 

do kind or natnre nedeUvorinfo* ^ 

_Wo are not aequalated how for. Jeffrey rsMuted thie lam- 
**• f"* Acoueto^llal penonogo, 

The fotal duel with Mb Crofls actuaVy foek phee. ee 
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ttoned in tlio text. It happened In PiAnee. The poor dwnrf 
liad alw> the misfortune to he taken prisoner by a Turkiili 

n 'lute. Be was, however, fKr^bly soon let nt liberty, for I 
udson was a cuptoin for the King during the civil war. In i 
I 1644. the dwarf ntionded b|s royal mfstrea to France. The ! 
: Uestomtlon recalled him, with other royalists, to England. But 
this poor helng, who received, it would seem, luud measure 
I both from nature and fortune, was not doomed to close his 
j days in peace. Poor Jefllwy, upon some susnlcion respecting 
the Popish Plot, was taken up in 1083, and contlncd In the Gate- 
house prison, 'Westminster, where he ended his life In the sixty- 
tiiird year of his age. 

Jeffrey ITiidson has been immortalized by the brush of 
Vandyke, and his clothes are said to be preserved as articia 
of curhtauv in Sir Bans Sloan*B JMuseuiu. 

Nora CC.— OfoLosTEL Blood's NAxtiiATi\’& 

Of Blood's Narrative, Roger North takes the following notice : ; 
— “Tliere was another sltam plot of one Netterviik*.— - 
, And here the good Colonel Blood, that stole the Duke of 
> Onnond, and. If a timely rescue had not come In, had hanged 
him at Tyburn, and afterwards stole the crown, tliough ho 
was not so happy as to cany It off ; no player at small games, 
he, even be, the virtuous Colonel, as tills sliain plot says, was 
to have been destroyed by tlie Papists. It seems these Papists 
would let no eminent Proteeiant be safe. But some amends 
' were made to the Colonel by sale of the narrative licensed 
I Thomas Blood. It would have been strange if so much inis- 
; chief were stirring, and ho bad not come in for a snack.*' 
Exanun, edit. 1711, p* 311. 

Not* DD.— Nell Gwru. 

In Evelyn'c jMenwdrs Is the following cununs pnsscigo rmect- 
ing Nell Gwyn. who Is hinted at In the text " I walked with 
him [King eludes II.J tlirough Saint James Park to the gar. 
den, where 1 both saw and heard a very familiar discourse 
betwreen. . . {tht Kina] and Mrs Nolly, as they called her, an 
Intimate conunUan, she looking out oilier garden on a teirace 
at tlie top of the wall, and [the King] standing on the green 
walk uiiaer it 1 was heartily sorry at this scene.**— Evelyn 'a 
Memoirs, voL i. p. 41 J. 

Nora EE.— Colonel Blood. 

The ccHiMpimiur Blood even fought or made his way into good 
society, and sat at good men's feasts. Evelyn's Diary bears, 
loth May, 1671,-*** Dined at Mr Trea)>uror’i, where dined 
Monsieur de Grammont and several French noblemen, and one 
Blood, that Impudent, bold fellow, ttint had not long ago at- 
tempted to steaf the Imperial crown itself out of tlie Tower, 
pretending curiosity of seeing tlie Regalia, when, stabbing the 
keeper, though not mortally, be boldly went away witli it 
tlirough all tlie guards, tahra only by tlie accident of his 
horse falling down, liow lie came to be pardoned, and even 
received into favour, not only after this, but several other 
exploits almost as daring, both in Irekind and here, I could 
never come to understand. Borne believed he became a spy 
of several partiee, being well with tlie sectaries and entliiisinsui, 
and did bis Mi^esty service that way, which none alive could do 
so well ns be. But it was certainly, as the boldest attempt, so 
the only treason of the sort that was ever pardoned. The man 
liad not only a daring, but a villainous unmerciful look, a false 
eountenanoe, but very well spoken and dangerously inslnuathig.*' 
— KTELV.v*aJtf/mo)rx, vol. I. p. 413. 

This is non of Uie many occasions on which we might make 
cunoos remarks on tlie disregard of our forefathers fur appear- 
even in the regulation of society. 'Wliat should we 
^Ink of a Lord of the Troasury, who, to make up a party of 
Frmch nobles and Engllsli gentlemen of con'ditlon, slioiild 
invite as a guest iJarringtoo or Midpr Semple, or any well- 
known duvaberdUMtunrief YetEvelyii does not seem to 
have bera sliock^ at the man being brought into society, but 
only at his remaining unhanged. 

Note FF.— Fvllkk’s Rorra. 

The place of meeting of the Given Ribbon Club. <* Tlieir 
p}^ of noting,** s»8 R^er North, •• was In a sort of C^ar- 
refoiir at Chanoeiy Lane, in a centre of business ond coinimny 
most proper for such anglers of fools. The houm was dwblo 
balconied in front, as may yd be seen, for the clubbers to issue 
forth infretcot sritb hate and nopenikes, pipes In their mouths, 
merry faces, and dilated timats for vom encouragement of 
the Gonaglia below on usual and unusual occasions.*' 

Noti go.— Tbe SBERivt ojr Lokdow. 

It can hardly be forgotten that one of the great dlfflonltiei 
of Charles II.*b rolgn was to obtain for the mwn tlie power of 
oliOMbig the slieriffs of Lento. Roger North eivet a lively 
Bcopuntof Ids brother, fitr Dudley North, who agreed to aerve 
foir the court. ** I omit the diare he- had in composing the 
tumuHi about burning the Fppe, because that Is accounted for 
In the Eiamen, and the Lue of the Lord Keeper North. 


Keitlier Is there occa-don to say any thing of the rise and dis- 
covery of the Kye Plot, for the same reason. Nor is my sub- 
ject much concerned with this latter, farther timn that tiM 
conqtiiators had taken especial care of Blr Dudley North. For 
he was one of those who, if they had Bueoseded, was to have 
been knocked on tlie head, and his skin to be stuffod, and bung 
up in Guildhall. But, all that apart, ho reckoned it a groat 
unhappiness, that so many trials for high treason, and execn- 
iions, should happen In bis year. However, in these adkirs, 
the slieriffs were passive ; for all retuiws of panels, and other 
despatches of the Jaw, were issued and done oy underwoffleers ; 
which was a fair screen for them. They attended at the trials 
and executions, to coerce the crowds, and keep order, which 
was enough for them to do. 1 have heard Blr Dudley North 
say, that, striking with )im cane, he wondered to see wlwt blows 
Ills countrj-men would hike upon their t»re heads, aud never 
look up at It. And indeed, nothing can match the zeal of tlie 
common people to see executions. Tlio worst grievance was the 
executioner coming to him for orders, toucliliig the abscinded 
iiiciuben, and to know where to dispose of them. Once, while 
ho was abroad, a cart, with some of them, came Into the court- 
3 'ard of liis house, and friglited his lady almost out of lier wits ; 
and slic could never be reconciled to tlie dog hangman's saying 
lie came to speak with his master. These ole inconveniences 
tliat attend tlie stations of public magistracy, and are neces- 
miy to be borne with, aa rnagistrncy itself la neceasaty. 1 have 


now DO more to any of any incidents during tlie riirievalty ; but 
tluit, at tlie year’s end, lie delivered tip tus charges to nfr suc- 


cessors in like manner as be bad received them from Ills mde- 
ccasor; and, having reinstated his family, he lived wril and 
easy at his own liouae, as lie did before these disturbances put 
him out of order.** 

Note HH.— Scene— Dcae and Dcrim Yassxu 

Tills little piece of superstition was suggested by the following 
incident. The Autlior of Waveiley happened to be standing 
by with other gcntlomen, while the captain of the Selkirk Yeo* 
manry was purcliaslng a horse for the use of his trumpeter. The 
animal offered was a handsome one, and neither the oBtoer, 
who was an excellent Jockey, nor any one present, could see any 
Iriiperfectfon in wind or limb. But a person happened to pass, 
who was asked to give an opinion. This man was called Blind 
Willie, who drove a small trade in cattle and horees, and what 
seeiucd 08 extraordinary, in watches, notwithstanding his having 
been born blind. He was accounted to possess a rare Judgment 
In these subjects of traffic. Bo soon as ho had examined tbo 
hone In question, he Immediately pronounced it to bare some- 
thing of Ills own complaint, and in plain words, atated It to be 


that it may frequently exist, without any appearance in the 
organ affected. Blind Willie, being asked bow be made a dis. 
covery imperceptible to so many gentlemen who bad their eye- 


sight, explained, that after feeling the hone's limbs, be laid one 
iiand on its heart, aiiddrew the other briskly across the anhnars 
eyes, when flnding no increase of pulsation, in consequence of 
the latter motion, he had come to the conclusion that the horse 
must be blind. « 

Note II.— UiaroRT or Coloebl Tixovab Blood. 

This person, who was capable of framing and carrying into 
execution the most desperate enterorlsec, was one of tiioce ex- i 
traordinary character^ who can only arise amid the bloodblied, 
confusion, destruction morality, and wide-spreading violence, 
which take place during civil war. Tlie arrangemoit of tbo 
present volume admitting of a lengthened digieieioa, wo cannot, 
perhaps, enter upon a subject more extraordinary or enter' 
taining, than the history of this notorious desperado, who 
exiiibited nil the elements of a most accomplished ruffian. As 
tlie account of these adventures is scattered in various and srarou 
publications, it will probably be a service to the reader to bring 
the most remarkable of them under his eye, in a simultaneous 
point of view. . ^ ...... 

Blood's father Is reported to have been a blacksmith ! bri this 
was only a disparaging mode of describing a pwrson who had a 
concern in Iron-works, and had thus acquired indepandence. 

J Ic entered early in life Inlo tlie Civil W.-ir. served nsa fieutenwit 
in the rnriiainent forces, and was nut L.v Ilcury CrouiweU, Lord 
Deputy of Iri'Iniid, Into the commission of the |wa(^ 
was scarcely two-and-twenty. Tills outset in life deoito nfr ; 
political party for ever ; and fiowever until the principles of iqcb 


ofinremlon, and so weU was he known, that he was hrid cap- 
able of framing wiili mgiiclty. and conductiM wi^ skill, the 
most dcs|H!iate undertakings, and In a turtolent time, m 
allowed to associate with the non-jurors, who affected a petoar 
austerity M conduct and sentiments. In 1663, the Act of fiet- 
tleraent in Ireland, and the wocecdiim thereupon, alfoito 
Wood deeply in his fortune, and from that moinant beapton 
to luive nourished the most Inveterate hatred lA Bia Zrave ol 
Ormond, the Lord Lieiiteiinnl of Ireland, whom he eosusdemd 
us the author of the measures under which he suflhred. There 
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w«r» »t tlifs time many malecomeiita of ine mme party with 
himself, so that Ueutcnant Blood, as the most danng umwtg 
tliem, was able to pat himself at die lieed of a conspiracy whicli 
; had for its purpose tlie excitlne a general in*^urrection, and, as 
a preliminary step, tlie surprising of the Ciistlo of Dublin. The 
I means proposed for the last purpose, which was to be the pre> 

I lude to the rising, augured the desperation of the person by 
I n horn It was contrived, and yet might probably have succeeded, 

I from Its very boldness. A dedanition was drawn up by the 
j hand of Blootl bimsedf, calling upon all persons to talie arms for 
j the liberty of the iub|)eet, and the restoration of the Solemn 
League and Covenant. For the surprise of the ca«tlo, it was 
I provided, that several persons with petitions in their hands, 
r vrere to wait within the walls, ns if they suid to present them 
to the Lord Lieutenant, while about fourscore of the old daring 
didianded soldiers were to remain on* the outside, dressed like 
carpenters, smltlis, shocnuikers, and otlier ordinary inecluinics. 
As soon oa the Lord Lieutenant went in«,a baker was to pass by 
tlie main guard with a largo basket of white bread on hhi Imck. 
By making afiUse step he wiis to throw down his burden, which 
I tulglit create a-scmnifile among the soldiers, and offer the four^ 
i score men before mentioned an opportunity of diatriiiing them, 
j while the others with petitions in iheir linnds scci'.red all witliin ; 
i and being once master of the castle and the Duke of Ormond's 
i person, they were to publish their declaration. But some of 
I the prineipel conspirators were apprehended about t wcl vc Ifburs 
before the time api>ointcd for the execution of the design, in 
( wlilch no less tluin sewn members of the House of Commons 
I ( for the Parliament of 1 reland was then sitting) were concemecl. 

! Leckie, a minister, the brother*in-l.‘iw of Blond, wiis with 
several others tried, condemned, and executed. Blond effected 
his escape, but was still so much the object of public apprehen- 
! Sion, that a rumour having arisen during Leckie's execution, 
that Mid^r Blood was at hand with a party to rescue tlie 
i prisoner, every one of the guarda and the executioner himself, 

' shifted for themselves, leading Leckie. with the halter about 
I liis neck, standing alone under tlie gallows : but as no rescue 
; appeared, the slieriff-olBcers retunied to their duty, and the 
criminal waa executed. Meantime Blood retired among tlie 
I mountains of Ireland, where he herded alternately with fanatics 
' and Papists, provided only they were discontented with tlie 
I government. There were few persons better acquainted with 
I tl.« intrigues of tlie time than tills active partisan, who was 
' altenyateTy Quaker, Anabaptist, or Catiiolic, but al wa>‘B a rebel, 
and revolutionist ; be shifted from place to place, ntid from 
I kingdom to kingdom ; became known to the Admiral de Uuy- 
f ter, and was tlie soul of every desperate plot. 

In particalar, about ld65, Mr BI<Kid was one of a revoTii- 
tlonaiy committee, or secret council, which continued its sittings, 
notwithstanding that goveniiuent knew of its meetings. For 
tlieir security, tiiey tiod about tliirty stout fellows posted .around 
the place where Uiey met In the nature of a eorpt de garde. It 
fell outa that two of the members of the council, to save them- 
< leU'ea, and perhaps for the sake of a reward, betrayed all their 
I transactions to the ministry, whicli Mr Blood soon suspected, 

I and in a short time got to the bottom of the wliolo affair. He 
I appointed these two persons to meet hiui at a taveni in the 
i city, where lie bad his guard ready, who secured tliem without 
I any noise, and carried them to a private place provided for the 
‘ purpose, where he called a kind of court-martial, before whom 
' they were tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be shot two 
I dajs after in the k. me place. When the time appointed came, 
they were brought out, and all the ncccMiry preparations made 
for putting the sentence in execution ; and the poor men, seeing 
no hopes of escape, deposed theiuselvcs to suffer as well as tiiey 
could. At this critical juncture, Mr Blood was gmcloiisly 
ideascA to gtnnt them his pardon, and at the same tlnieadvisM 
them to go to their new master, tell him nil tliat had happened, 
sad request him, in the name of their old confederates, to be 
as ikvcinrable to such of them as should at any time stand in 
inf hie mercy. Wlietlier tliese unfortunate people carried 
Hr Biw'einesnme to the King, does not any where appear. It 
Is however eerlam» that not long after the whole conspiracy 
wasd^versclt fn consequence of nliich, on the 26tli of April, 
ItKd, Col. jrcdui ItStfibnne, and some other officers of the late 
disbended arniy, were tried and convicted at the Old Halley for 
ft plot to ctnprtse the Tower, and to kill General Monk. 

Altor Me concern with this desperate conclave, who were 
dilcfly fmf^and Fifth-Honarchy men, Blood exchanged the 
scene for Scbtland, where he mingled among the Canierunians, 
and mult have beto nmoit acceptable associate to John Ilulfoiir 
>f Burley, or wi 'other who Joined the insurgents mono out of 
iplecn or desire of ptnnder, than from religious motives. The 
wrlten of the leet seem to have thought his nemo a discredit, 
or pcriiapi did not know Jt s nevertfielesi It Is affirmed in a 
pamphlet written by a penoo who seems to have been well 
acquainted with the incraents of his Ufr, that he sliarcd the 
dangers of the defeat at Pentfond Hills, S7tlk November, 1066, ■ 
in which the CsmeronUms were totally routed. After the en- 
gagement, he found his way again to Ireland, but was hunted 
• out of Ulster by Lord Dungimion« vrho pomied him very closely* 

; On Ilfs return to EftohSid, He made btanself again notorious by 
{ sn exploit, of which the very ilngidar portleuliiri are contained 
, m the pamphlet already mentioned, t The narrative runs os 

2 nenuirtcB oa Che Ufr ercbe biMd Ur lllood. £ea<l«i,l«». Polio. 


follows Among Uie penons apprehended for the latefimatie | 
conspiracy, was one Captain Mason, a person for whom Ml 
Blood had a particular affection and fHendihlp. This person 
was to bo removed from London to one of tho northern oountfes, 

In order to his trial at the owliest and to that Intent was sent 
down with eiglit of the Duke*k troop to guard him, being reck- 
oned to he a person bold and couregeons. Mr Blood naving 
notice of this Journey, resolves by the way to rescue bis friend. 
The prisoner and Ills guard went away fn the morning, and Mr 
Blood having made eliolce of three more of his acquaintance, 
set forward the same day at night,' without boots, upon small 
horses, and their pistols fn their trowiers, td prevent suspicion. 
But opportunities are not so easily luid, neither were all places 
convenient, lo that the convoy and their prisoner were a 
good way beyond Newark, before Afr Blood and hlsfrleAda had 
any scent of their prisoner. At one place, they set a sentinel 
to watch his coming by { bat whetlier it was out of fear, or tliat 
the person was tired with a tedious expectation, the sentinel 
brought them no tidings either of tho prisoner or hli guard, 
insonnich that Mr Blood and bis com^ioni began to think 
their friend so fur before them upon the road, that ft would be 
in vain to follow him. Yet not willing to give over an enterprise 
BO generously undertaken, upon Mr Blood's oneouragement, 
they rode on, though despairing of success, till finding it grow 
towards evening, and meeting with a convenient Inn upon tho 
road, in a small village not far from l>oncastcr, they resolved 
to lie there all night, and return fop London the next morning; 
In that inn they had not snt long In a room next the street, 
condoling among themselves the ill success of such a tedioui 
journey, and tho misfortune of their friend, before the convoy 
cnine thundering up to the door of the sold inn with their 
prisoner. Captain Mnstm having made choice of that inn, ns 
being best known to him, to give his guardfauis the refreshment 
of .*1 iloxen of drink. There Mr Blood, unseen, had a full view 
of ills friend, and of tlie persons he hod to deal with. He had 
bespoke a small supper, whicli was at the fire, so that ho had 
but very little tiino for consultation, finding that Captain 
Mason's p:irty did not intend to alight. On tills account h« 
only gave general directions to his iu«oeiates lo follow liis ex- 
ample in whatever they saw him do. In haste, therefore, thej> 
ctilfcd for tiicir horses, and threw down their money for their 
reckoning, telling tho woman of the house, that since llioy had 
met with such good company, they were reeved to go forward. 
Captain Miihon went off Ant upon a soriy beast, and with him 
the commander of the |>arty, and four more ; the rest staid 
bt'iiind to make an end of tiieir liquor. Tlien away marched 
one more single, and In a very small time after, the Inst two 
By tills time, Mr Blood and one of his friends being horsed, 
followed the two that were hindmost, and soon overtook them. 
These four rode some little time together, Mr Blood on the 
right hand of the two soldiers, and his friend on the left But 
upon a sudden, Mr Blood laid hold of tho reins of the hone 
next him, while his friend, in observation to his directions, 
did the same on the other hand; and having presently by 
surprise dismounted the soldiers, pulled off their bridlee, and 
sent their horses to pick their mss where they pleased. These 
two being thus made sure of, Mr Blood pursues his game, 
intending to have readied the single trooper ; but he befog got 
to tlie rest of his fellows, now reduced to six, and a barber of 
York, that travelled In their company, Mr Blood made up, 
heads tlie whole party, and stops them ; of which some of tho 
foremost, looking upon him to be dther drmik prmad, thpuglit 

n rash presumption, which they exerefaed with more contempt 
tlbin fury, till, by tho rudeness of his compliments in return, he 
gave them to understand he was not In Jest, but in vei 7 good 
earnest. He was soon seconded by his friend that was with 
him In Ills first exploit ; but tliere hod been several rough blowa 
dealt between the unequal number of six to two, Iwore Mr 
Blood's two other friends came up to tiidr assistanoet nay, 

I may safely say six to tsro ; for the barber of York, wfietber 
out of Ills natural propensity to the sport, or that his pot^ 
vallantnesB had made him so generous as to help hie felfow- 
travellers, would needs shew Ills valour at the hegiunlng of tha 
fmy ; but better bad he been at the hitter end of a fsast; for 
though he shewed his prudence to take the stroim ride, ae 
he guessed by the number, yet beoauie he would take no warn- 
ing, which was often given him, not to put liimself to the fuumrd 
of losing a guitar-finger by meddling In a business that nothing 
concerned him, lie lost his life, as they were forced to dlspatcli 
him. In the first place, forgiving them a needless trouble. The 
barber, being become an useleBS Instniment, end tlie other of 
Mr Blood'e friends being come np, llw ridrmfih beinn to be 
very smart, the four ossallaute having ringled oat their cham- 

S tons ai fairly and equally oa they eenuL AH tliie wblla, 
Captain Mason, being rede before upon hie tlifity-diflllng 
steed, wondering hb guard came not with him, looked bnclc, 
and observing a oombustUm, and that they were altogether by 
the ears, knew not what to tbtnk* Ha eonleetured It at first 
to have been some Intrigue upon him, ns If tlie troopers hod a 
design to tempt him to en eeeepe, wbieh might nfterwaidi 
prove more to tito prelndioe ; Just Ukeante, that, with regsidlesi 
scorn, seem to give m dlitreised moose alt the Uberty In the 
world to get awny out of tliefr pawi» but toon recover tiiefrprey 
again at one jimin. Thereupon, unwOlIng to imdergo the 
hazard of such a trial, ha eomei hndt^ it wtildi time Mr BlDCid 
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R mr wone conouion wan nimieir ac nii no 
tiiiiei full of anger and revenge, he was jui 
end of Ilia conquest, by giving liim the lau 
the very nick of time. (Aptain Mason, hai 


died ootio him. « Hone, bone, quickly !* an alarm aoiunaalng 
at first, tliat he could not bell^ It to be hfai Mend’s voice 
when he heard It*, but os the theughts of military men ere 
soon summoned togetlier. and never hold Sponliili counclla, 
the Captain presently settled his xesolbUon, mounts the neat 
horse tliat wanted a rider, and puts it In for a share of bis own 
self-preservation. In tills bloody confilot. Mr Blood was three 
times unhorsed, occasioned by his foirntfuliieas. as having 
omitted to new girt his saddle, which the ostler bad unloosed 
upon the wadding at his first coming into the inn. Being then 
so often dismounted, and noy knowing the reason, whicli the 
occasion would not give him leave to consider, he resolved to 
tiglitit out on foots of which two of the soldiers taking the 
advantage, singled 1dm out, and drove Mm into a court-yard, 
where ha made a stand with a full body, his swOrd In one hand, 
and bis pistol la the other. One of the soldiers taking that 
advantaM of his open body, fiiot him near tlie shoiilder-bludo 
of Ills pistol arm, at which time he had four other bullets in 
his body, timt he had received before t which the soldier ob. 
serving, flung his dlsdmiged pistol at him with tliat good aim 
and vlolenco, that lie hit him a stunning blow Just under the 
Curetaead, upon the upper part of the nose between the eyes, 
which for tile present so auioaed him, that he gave himself 
over for a dead mans yet resolving to give one sparring blow 
before he eapjred, suen Is the strange provocation and success 
of despair, with one vigorous stroke of his sword, he brought 
Ills advenory with a vengeance from his horse, and laid him In 
a far Worse condition than himself at his horse's feet. At that 

jai»t going to make an 
atal stab, but that in 

.Jiptafn Mason, having, by the help of 

Ills friends; done his business where they had fought, by tlie 
death of some, and tho disabling of others tliat opposed them, 
came In, and bid him hold and sparo the life of one that liad 
been tlie clvilest person to him upon the road,— a fortunate 
piece of kindness in the one, ana of gratitude in the other: 
whicli Mr Blood easily condescending to, by the Joint aasistanco 
of the Captain, the other soldier was soon mastered, and the 
victory, after a sliarp fight, that lasted above two hours, was at 
length completed. You may be sure the fight was well main- 
tained on both sides, while two of the soldlcra, besides the 
barber, were slain upon the place, three unhorsed, and the rest 
wounded. And it was observable, that though the encounter 
happened In a village, where a great number of pe<iple were 
spt*ctuton of the combat, yet none would adventure the rescue 
of either party, as not knowing whicli was in the* wrong, or 
which in the right, and wore therefore wary of being arbitrators 
(II sucli a despeiHte contest, where they saw the reward of assis- 
tance to be nothing but present deatli. After the combat was 
over, Mr Blood and his friends divided thciiiaelves, and iNuted 
several ways." 

Before he had engaged in tills adventure. Blood luid placed 
his wife and sou In on apothecary's sliop at liiiinford, under the 
name of Weston, lie himself afterwords affected to practise 
ns a pliysiciaa under that of Ayllffe, under which guise he re- 
mained concealed until his wounds were cured, and the hue aud 
cry against hhu and Ills accomplices was somewhat abated. 

m the meantime, thisextra^^inary man-, whom spirits toiled 
In framing tlie most daring enterprises, hod devised a plot, 
wliich, os It respected tlie person at whom it was aimed, was 
of a much more ambitious diameter than that for tho delivery 
of Mason. It hod for Its object the seizure of tlie person of the 
Duke of Ormond, his ancient enemy, in the streets of London. 
Ill this some have tiiought he only meant to gmtify his resent- 
iiieiit, while otliers suppose tliat be might hope to extort some 
important advantages by detaining bis Grace in his hands as a 
prisoner. The Duke's historian. Carte, gives the following 
account of this extraordinary enterprise:— ** The Prince of 
Oraiigacame tliic year (1670) into England, and being invited, 
on Dea 6, to an entertamnient in tiie city of London, his Grace 
attended Mm tbltiior. As he wai returning homewards in a 
tiark P ^t , and going up 8t James’s Street, at the end M 


— ling the palace, stood Clarendon House, wliere he then 
ko was attacked by Blood and five of his accomplices. 
The Duke always used to go attewled with six footmen : but 
as tlwy were too lieavy a load to rido upon a ooach, he alwaye 
had iron spikes beliind It to keep them from getting up ; and 
oontlnued this pn^oe to his dyfiig day, even lAer this attempt 
of (UHBstiiiation. Th^ six footmen used to walk on both sidm 
of the street, over agi^t the eoacli s but by some oontrlvance 
or Mber, thw were all s^ped and out of the way, when the 
Dnke ww taken Mt of Ms mli bv Blood and his son, and 
mounted cn boneback bdilnd one of the horsemen in hisoom- 
|«ny. The eoaoliiiisn drove qn'to Clarendon House, and told 
tlie porter Umt tta 1^ hem lelxed by two men, who 
liod carried Mm down Plckadllly. The poiterfinm^lately ran 
that wajr and Mr Jamea Clarke chancing to be at that time in 
the court of tho houce, followed with all possible baste, liaving 
first alarmed tlie family, and oedeied the sorvantoto come after 
him as fsst as they eouhL Blood. It seems, either to gratify 
the humour of Mi patron, who bod set him upon this wontakpr 
to glut bis own revenge by putting Ills Grace to the same Igao- 
mlnious death, which his aoconupllees In tlie treasanable des^ 
upon Dublin Castle had sufTereiir had taken a strong fancy into 
his bead to lung the Duke at Tyburn. Hotbhig eould I 
I Gcacc'i Ilfs, but tliat extravagant Imiilnatioii 


posdon of the villain, who. leaving the Dqke mounted ono 
buckled to one of his comrades, rude on before, and (as is 
said) aetnolly tied a rope to tlie gallows, and then rode back to 
SM wbat was become of his accompliees, whom he met riding 
off In a great hurry. The horbeman to whom the Duke was 
tied, was a person of great strength, but being embamssed by 
his Grace’s struggling, could not advance as fast as lio desired. 
Ha was. however, got a good way beyond Berkeley (now 
Devonshire) House, towards Knightsbrii^, when tiie Duke, 


having got his foot under the inaul, unhoraed him, and tliey 
both felidown together in the mud, where they were slluMtilng, 
wlien the porter and Mr Clarke came up. The villain then dfa- 


caved his < 


I and 


engaged himself, and seeing the neighbourhood alamiod, and 
numliers of peoplo running towards them, got on honemck, 
and having, with une of Tiis oomrades, tired their pistols at 
the Duke, (but missed him, os taking their aim in the dark, 
and in a hun^,) rode off ns fast as tliey could to save them- 
selves. The Duke (now sixty years of age) was quite spent 
with struggling, so that when Mr Clarke and the porter came 
up, they knew him ratiier by feeling bis star, than by any sound 
of voice he could utter ; and they were forced to carry him 
home, and lay him on a bed to recover his spirits. He received 
some wounds and bruises in the struggle, which coiifln^ him 
witliin doors for some dius. The King, when he beard of this 
intended assassination of the Duke of Ormonde, expressed a 
great resentment on timt occasion, and issued out %.proclama> 
tion for the discovery and apprehension of the mlsotants con- 
cerned in tlie attempt." 

Blood, liowover, lay concealed, and, with Ms usual success, 
escaped appreliension. W'liile thus lurking, be entertained and 
digested an exploit, evincing the same atrocity which had cha- 
racterised the undertakings he hod formerly been engaged ins 
there was also to be traced in his now device something of that 
peculiar disposition whicli inclined him to be derirous of adding 
to the murder of the Duke of Ormond, the sinralar infamy m 
putting him to death at Tyburn. With sometiiing of tiie,same 
spirit, he now resolved to shew his contempt of monareby. and 
ml Its syinbnls, by stealing tiie crown, sceptre, and other articles 
of the regalia out of the office in wliich they were deposited, 
and enricliing himself and his needy associates with the produce 
of the spoila This feat, by wliicii Blood is now chiefly remem- 
bered, 18, like all his transactions, marked with a danng strain 
of courage and duplicity, and like most of his undertakings, 
was very likely to have proved successful. John Bayley, Esq. 
in his History and AntiquttiM of the Tower of Luiidon, gives 
the following distinct account of this curious exploit. At this 
period. Sir Gilbert Talbot was Keeper, as it was called, of tho 
Jewel House. 

** It was soon after the appointment of Sir Gilbert Talbot, 
that tlie Uei^ia in thu Tower flnit beoame objects of public 
inspection, which King Cliarles allowed in consequence of the 
reduction in the emoluments of Uie master's oflice. The profits 
whicli arose from shewing the jewels to strangers. Sir Gilbert 
assigned in lieu of a salary, to the person whom he had ap- 
pointed to the caro of them. This was an old confidential ser- 
vant of bis iatiier*s, ono Talbot Edwards, whose name Is handed 
down to posterity as keeper of the regalia, when the notorious 
attempt to steal the erbwn was made in the year 1673 ; the fol- 
lowing account of which is chiefly derived from a relation wliich 
Mr Edwards himself made of the transaction. 

” About three weeks before this audacious nllaln Blood made 
his attempt upon tiie crown, he came to the Tower in tho 
habit of a pamn, witii a long cloak, cassock, and canonical 
girdle, accompanied by a woman, whom he called his wife. 
They desired to see the regalia, and, just as tlieir wishes had 
been gratified, the lady feigned sudden indisposition ; this called 
fortli the kind offices of Mrs Edwards, the Eeeper'a wife, who. 


having courteously invited her into their house to repose h 
she soon recovered, and on their departure, professed tiiemselyei 
thankful for this civility. A few days after. Blood came again, 
bringing a present to birs Edwards, of four ^irs of wMte gloves 
from Ills pretended wife ; and having thus begun the aoqiuUn- 
tance, they made frequent visits to Improve it. After a slioit , 
respite of tlieir compliments, the disKUised niflian 
again ; and in convorsatidn with Mrs Edwards, iliatto 
wife could discourse of nothing but the klndncM of tlKW gOM 
people in tlie Tower— that had long studied, and at .lengUi 
bethought herself of a himdsomo way of reqiiiiat You hav^ 
quoth Tie, a pretty young gentlewoman for your daynter.iiM 
1 have a young nephew, who has two («r three 
ill land, and is at my disposal. If your daiiglitw ^ 
you approve it, I 'll bring him hero to see her, and we wll 
endeavour to make it a mutcli. This was 
M m Bdwud., who tartjri the p|i.n»n_lo 

tliat day: he readily accepted tiiir 
him to say grace, performed it i 
and casting up his eyes, conclud 

^ ..h^ Of 

hang there, expressed a great .tesire to biyr them, to pnffM to 
a vwna lord, who was his neiglibourt a pretence by iriiteb he 
tbmmlif ordisonnlng the house against tlie petfoa Intended 
CT“ewciitionof iVii derigm Ms departure, M^nua 
canonical benediction of Um good company, be apnptaitedadey 
and hour to bring his young nephew to lee hie mistessa whleh 
was the very dsy that he niade Mi daring attempt, Tcegeod 
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old sendeican liad Kt up ready to receive his guest, and the 
daoghter was in her best dress to entertain her expected lover ; 
when, behold, Paieon Blood, with three more, came to the 
Jeweldiouse, all armed viith rapler*blades in their canes, and 
every one a dag;»r, and a brace of pocket pistols. Two of his 
companions entered in with him, on pretence of seeing the 
. crown, and tlie thinl staid at the door, as if to look after tlie 
young lady, a Jewel of a more chaniiinif description, bet in 

• reality ne a watch. The daughter, who thought it not modest 
to come down till she was colled, sent the maid to take a view 
•sf the cdhipany, and bring a description of her gallant ; and the 
servant, concoiviog that no was the intended bridegroom who 

' Stahl at the door, beug the youngest of the jporty, returned to 
soothe the anxiety of her young mistress with tlie idea slio liad 
formed of his person. Blood told Mr Bdwarda tliat they would 
not go up stain till his wife came, and desired him to shew hit 

> IHendi the crown to pau the time till then ; and they had no 
' sooner ottered Ae room, and (he door, as usual, sliut, than a 
i cloak wue thrown over the old man's head, and a gag put In 
. his mouth. Thus secured, they told him tliat tlieir resolution 

WM to have the crown, globe, and sceptre ; and, if he would 
I ipsietlyaubmit to It, they would spare his lifoi otherwise he 
{ was to expect no mercy. He tliereupon endeavoured to make 
; all the noise he possibly could, to be heard above ; they Uien 
' knocked him down with a wooden mallet, and told him, tliat, 
if yM ho .would lie quietly, tlioy would spare his life; but if 
not, upon his next attempt to discover them, they would kill 
' liiin. Afr Edwards, however, according to his own account, 
was not Intimidated by this tlircat, but strained himself to make 
. the greater noise, and in consequence, received several more 
blows on tiie head with the mallet, and was stabbed In tlic belly; 
this B^Un brouglit the poor old man to the ground, where he 
lay for some time in so senseless a state, that one of the villains 
pronounced him dead. Edwards hod come a little to himself, 

‘ and hearing this, lay quietly, eoneeiving it best to be thought 
so. The booty was now to be dL<poa'd of, and one of them, 

' named Fanot, secreted tlie orb. Blood held tlie crown uuder 
i his doak ; ami the tliird was about to file the sceptre in two, in 
‘ order that It might be placed in a Img, brought for that pur- 
pose t but, fortunately, the .son of 3f r Edwai^ who had been 

> in Flanden with Sir John Talbot, and on his landing in Eng- 
' land, had obtained leave to come away pfwt to visit his father, 

I liiippened to arrive whilst thu scene was acting ; and on coming 

to the door, tlie person that stood sentinel asked with whom 
‘ he would speak; to wtiich ho answered, tliat he behmged >i> 

- the hoiLse ; and, pciteiving the person to be a stranger, toM 
i lum that If he had any business with his foUier, that he woul<l 
acquaint him with It, and so hastenM up stairs to siilute in- 
I friends. This unexpwted ai^cident spread confusion amongst 
i the party, and they Instantly decampetl with the crown and 
oih, leaving the sceptre yet untilcil. Tbe aged kc*ppi;r now 
raised himself upon bis legs, forc«<t die gag ironi Ills mouth, 
end cried, 'Treason I murder!' which being heard by his 
iaughter, who was, periiaps, anxiously c-xi^cting far other 
sounds* ran out and reiterati^ the cry. The alarm now be- 
came general, and young Edwards and his brother-in-law. 
Captain JledcmaD, nin after the C'msninitnrs, whom a warder 
' put himself hi a position to stop, but lllofvl discliargvd a pistol 
I at him, and he Ceil, although unimrt, and the thieves procee<lc!«l 
; safely to the next post, where one inll, who liad been a soldier 
I under Cromwell, stood sentinel ; but he oifenMl no opposition, 

I and they accordingly pawed the drawbridge. Horses was wait. 

< ing for them at hi Catheiirte's gate ; and as they ran tliat way 
akmg Uie Tower wharf, tliey themselves cried out, * Stop the 
rogues I* by which they pae^ on unkusiiected, UH Captain 
Beckman overtook tticiOi At ois hr.’id Bbiod fired anotiiur 
pistol,, but missed iiim, and was veiiscd. Under the doak of 
Uiie daring villain was found the crown, and, although he saw 
himself a prisoner, be bad yet tlie impudence to struggle for 
his prey; and when it was finally wrested from him, said, * It 
was a gallant attempt, however unsuccessful; It was for a 
eroimt* Farrot, who had fonnerly served under tiouonU liar- 
riion* WM dho taken ; but Hunt, Blood's son-in-law, reached 
bis hone end rode off, as did two other of the thieves ; but he 
WWB soon afterwards stopped, and likewise committed to cus- 
lodjr. In tills struggle and confiisfon, tlic great pearl, a huge 
dianiODd, and seveiiu smaller stones, were lost from tlie crown ; 
bat ttie two Conner, and some of tlie latter, were afterwa^ls 
CmuuI and restorod ; and the Balias nihy, broken off tbe sceptre, 
being foimd bi Ftotot^ pocket* notliing conhiderable was even- 
tually missing; 

"AS soon at tho prieonera were secured, young Edwards 
boiteoed to Sir Gilbert Talbot, who was then master and trea- 
surer of the Jewel House* and gave him an account, of the 
tnniiietlon. Bir Gilbert instantly went to tbe King, and 
acquainted hfs majesty with It; and his mqjesty commanded 
: Mm to proceed forthwith to tiM Tower, to see bow matters 

• stood; to lake tbe examination of Blood and the others; and 
! eetam and report it to hhn. Sir Gilbert accordingly went ; 
I i -i;t the King In the meahtiine was persuaded by some about 


him, to hear the nxainlnntlon himself, end the prisoners were 
in consequence sent for to Whitehall ; a clrciiinstanca whteb 
is suppoaod to Imve saved tliese daring wretelicf from the 
gallows." 

On his examination under such nn atrocious charge, Blool 
midaciously rcplieil, ** that he would never betray an associate, 
or defend liinuelf at the expense of uttering n Ihlsehood." 

Ho oven averred, perhaps, more tlian was true against blimclf, 
when he confewed tliat lie liad lain ooneealed among the reedt 
foi- tho purpose of klUing tbe King with n carabine, white 
Cliaries was bathing ; but he pretended that on this oceasloa 
Ins purpose was disconcerted by a secret awe,— appearing M 
verify tlic allegation In Shakspeare, " Thera *s siu b divinity 
doth heilge a king, that treason can but peep to what It woulif, 
acts little of ite wiU." To this story, true or false. Blood 
nddeil a declaration that lie was at tho bead of a numerous fol- 
lowing, disbanded soldiers and othen, who, from motives of 
religion, were determined to take tlie life of tho King, os tlie \ 
only obstacle to their obtaining freedom of woniilp and libcriy ; 
of conscience. These men, he said, would be determined, by 
ills execution, to persist In the resolution of putting Cliecles Xxt 
death ; whereas, lie aveiTed that, by sparing his life, tbe King 
might fllsunn a hundrod poulards directed against bis own. 
This view of the case made a strong impreiilfm on Charles, 
whose selfishness was uncommonly aeute : yet he felt the im- 
propriety of pardoning tlie attempt upon the life of the Duke 1 
of Onnond, and condescended to om that faithful servant’s ; 
permission, before ho would exert hla authority, to spare the ' 
OMiussin^ Ormond answered; that If the King chose to pardon ; 
tho attempt to steal his crown, ha bimMlf miglit easily coniont, > 
that the attempt upon his life, as a crime of much lem impor- : 
tance, sliuiild also be forgiven. Charles, accordingly, not only ! 
gave Blood a panlon, but endowed him with a pension ol i 
L.500 a-year ; which led many persons to Infer, not only tb it > 
the King wished to preserve himself from the Aitue attempts • 
of tills deiipenite man, but that he had it also in view to secure 
the services of so dctemiincd a ruffian, in case he should have ; 
an opportunity of employing him in his own line of busIncMi. 
Tliere is a striking contrast between the fate of Blood, per,- 
sioned and rewarded for this audacious attempt, and that ! 
the faithful Edwartis, who may be safely said to liave sacrificed I 
his life in defence of tho property intrusted to him I In re- 
muneration for his fidelity and his sufferings, Edwards onl; j 
obtained a gnint of L.‘A)i> from the Exchequer, with I<.10O tu | 
his son ; but lo little pains were taken about the regular discharge - 
of these donatives, that tbe parties entitled to them were glad i 
to sell them for half the sum. A fter this wonderftil escape from 
Justice, Iliuuil seems to have affected the alts of a person in ' 
favfHir, ami w.is known to solicit ttie suits of many of the old ■ 
republican party, for whom he is said to have gained considcr- 
ablo indulgencies, when the uld cavaliers, who had ruined tbeni- 
selves in the caiiM of Charles tlie First, could obtain neither 
countenance nor restitution. During the ministry called Uio 
Calml, he was high in favour with Uie Duke of Buckingham ; 
Uil upon their declension his favour began also to fell, and wo 
find him again engagcil In opposition to tbe Court. Blood was 
not likely to lie idle amid the busy intrigues and factions which 
succeeded the celebrated discovery of Oates. He appears to i 
have {MiBsetl again into violent opposition to the Court, but his ; 
steps were no longer so sounding as to be beard above his con- . 
teuiporariea Kurih hints at Ills being bivolved In a plot 
atBiiitSt lib former friend and patron tho Duke of Buckinghuui. 

1 lie pasiiage is quoted at length in note C C. 

The Plot, It appears, coniusted hi an attempt to tfirow some 
sciinilalous ImputaUon upon the Duke of Buckingham, for a 
conspiracy to effect which Edward Christian, Arthur O'Brien, 
mid Thomas Blooil, were Indicted In the King's Bench, mvl 
fiiund guilty, ^ih June, 1680. The damages sued for were 
laid as hiich M ten Uioiuand pounds, for which Colonel Blood > 
found bail. But he appeon to have been severely affected ! 
in health, as, 24(b Auguet, IftSO, lie departed Uiis life In a ' 
species of lethargy. It u remarkable enough tliat the story of 
his death and tuneral was generally regi^ed as febricated, 
preparative to loiiie exploit of hb own ; nay* so general was thb 
refiort, that tlie coroner caused lib body to M roMd, Bad a Jury 
to lit uDon It, for the purpose of ensuring that the oelebmted 
Blood had at length undergone tlie common fate of mankind. 
1'hero was found nnexpocicd difficulty In proving that the 
miserable corpse before tiie Jury was that of Uia oelebtated 
conspirator, it was at length reoognlxed by some of hboequain- 
tanccs, who swore to tlie preternaurol ibe of the thumb* m 
tluit the coroner, convinced of the Identity, fcmauded thiaoneo 
active, and now quiet person to bb final rest in TotlilU-flolds. 

Sudi were tha adventures of no individual* whom real ox- 
plolu. wbetner tbe motive, tlie danger, or the choiuoter of tlie 
enterimses be conildered equal, orntbor emvaas* tboia flatkms 
of violence and peril which we love to penue In romance. 
They cannot, therefore* be deemedfoMtoto a woifededleated, 
like tlie present to tlie preservation of eitraonilnory oeeur- 
ruces, wliether real or fiotitfoua 
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INTRODUCTION— (1831.) 

Tub scene of this romance is laid in tlie fifteenth 
eeutory, when the feudal system^ which had been 
the sinews and nerves of national defence, and the 
spirit of cliivalry, by which, as by a vivifying soul, 
that system was animated, began to bo innovated 
upon and abandoned by those grosser cliaracters, 
who centred tlieir sum of happiness in procuring 
the personal objects on which they had fixed tlieir 
own exclusive attachinent. The same egotism had 
indeed displayed itself even in more primitive ages; 
but it was now for the fiiwt time openly avowed 
as a professed principle of action. The, spirit of 
chivalry had in It tills point of excellence, that 
however overstrained and fantastic many of its 
doctrines may appear to us, they wore |dl foundeil 
oil generority and self-denial, of wliich if the eartli 
were deprived, it would be difficult to conceive fiic 
Gxiatetice of virtne among the human race. 

Among those who were the first to ridicule and 
abandon thb self-denying principles in which the 
'young knight was Instructed, and to which he was 
so carefitlly trained op, Louis the Xlth of France 
was the chief. That Sovereign was of a character 
so purely selfish -^se guiltless of entertainiug any 
pui*po8e nncdnneeted with his ambition, covetnus- 
iiesB, and derire of selfish enjoyment^ that he almost 
seems on intShnutiott of the devil himself, per- 
mitted to do his utmost' to corrupt our ideas of 
honour in its vbrif sourob. Ndr is it to bo for- 
gotten that LotfiS p cto etoe a to. a gieat extent that 
caustie wit whieli can tom into ridfeule aU that a 
man docs to Suy btlto advantage bnt Ids 

own, and tfuMoite, peculiarly qualified to pla^ 

the part of a oold-heartod and Irimd* 

In this point of Ooethe^ isonceptioa of tiie 
character and reasotitog of JlephiBtopto^ ^ 
tempting spirit hi the shiguto play of ap^ 
faors to me more happ^ than toat whidfc toi been 
formed by Byroir, and even than 'the Satan of 
MUtodi. These lost great autootw have given to 


lua vie. 


> ’ i.) J ^ 

the Evil Principle sometliing wbiA elemtes and 
dignifies his wickedness; a sustained and unoon- 
quemble resistance against Omnipotence itself — a 
lofty scorn of sufTeriog compared with submission, 
and all those points of attraction in the Author of 
Evil, which have induced Bums and others to con- 
sider him as the Hero of tlie Paradise Lost. The 
great German poet has, on the contrary, rendered 
his seducing spirit a being who, otherwise totally 
unimpassLoned, seems only to have existed for the 
purpose of increasing, by his persuasionB and temp- 
tations, the mass of moral evil, and who calls forth 
by his seductions those slumbmnng passionB which 
oUienvise might have allowed the human being 
who was tlie object of the Evil Spiritfs operations 
to pass the tenor of his life in tranquillity. For 
Uiia purpose Mephistophiles is, like Louis XI., en- 
dowed with an acute and depreciating spirit of 
caustic W'it, which is employed incessantly in under- 
valuing and vilifying all actions, the consequences 
of which do not lead certainly and directly to self- 
gratification. 

Even an autlior of works of mere amusement may 
be permitted to be serious for a moment, in order 
to reprobate all policy, whether of a public or private 
ebaraeter, which rests its basis Upon the principles 
of Mochiavel, or the practice of Louis XT. 

The cruelties, the perjuries, the snspicionB c( 
tills prince, were rendered more detestable, rather 
than amended, by the gtoes and debasing super- 
stition which he constantly practised. The devto- 
tioa to tlie heavenly saints, of which he made such 
a parade, was upon die miserable principle of some 
deputy in office, who endeavours to hide or atone 
,for the maiversations of which he is conseioufl^ by 
liberal gifts to those whose duty it is to obaervb.his 
conduct, and endeavours to support a system oi 
ftond, by an attempt to corrupt the ineomptible. 
In no other fight can we regsrd hfa crciH||iig too 
Virgin Mary a countess and colonel'^df hfo guardSji 
or the cunning that admitted to one or twO peenliar 
forms uf oath the force of a binding obligation. 
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wliirli he rionica to all other, strictly preserving tlie 
secret, which mode of swearing he really accounted 
obligatory, as one of the most valuable of state 
mysteries. 

To a total want of scruple, or, it would appear, 
of any sense whatever of moral obligation, Louis 
XI. added great natural fiimness and sagacity of 
cliaracter, with a system of policy so highly re- 
fined, considering the times he lived *ln, tliat he 
sometimes overi'oached hLmself by giving way to its 
dictates. 

Probably there is no portrait so dark as to be 
without its softer shades. He understood the inte- 
rests of France, and faithfully pursued them so 
long as he could identify them with his own. He 
carried the country safe through the dangerous 
crisis of the war termed ** for the public good 
ill thus disuniting and dispersing this grand aud 
dangerous alliance of the groat crown vassals of 
France against the Sovereign, a King of a less 
cautious and temporizing character, and of a more 
bold and less crafty disposition than Louis XL, 
would, in all probability, have failed. Louis liad 
also some personal accomplislimcnts not incon- 
sistent will) his public cliaractcr. He was cheerful 
and witty in society ; caressed his victim like the 
cat, which can fawn when about to deal the most 
bitter wound ; and none was better able to sustain 
and extol the superiority of tho coarse and selfish 
reas'His by which hfe endeavoured to supply those 
nobler motives for exertion, which his predecessors 
liad derived from tho liigli spirit of chivalry. 

In fact, that system was now becoming ancient, 
and had, even while in its perfecdon, something so 
overstrained and fantastic in its principles, as ren- 
dered it pecoliarly the object of ridicule, whenever, 
like other old fashions, it began to fuU out of re- 
pute, and the weapons of raillery could lie employed 
against it, witbcii exciting the disgust and horror 
with whtdi they wtmld have been rejected at an 
early period, as a species of blasphemy. In the 
fouileentli century a tribe of scoffora had arisen, 
who pretended to supjdy wlmt was naturally useful 
ill chivalry by other resources, and tlirew ridiculo 
upon the extravagant and exclurivo principles of 
honour and irirtue, which were, opcmly treated as 
absurd, because, in fact, tliey were cast iu a mould 
of peifeetion too lofty for the practice of fallible 
beings. If an ingenuous and high-spirited youth 
profmed to firame hiinrelf on his father’s priudples 
of lionour, .igin vnlgariy derided as if he had 
brought to tho field the good old knight’s Du- 
rindarte or twn-Jluaided swords ridiculous from its 
antique make ao^. fafdiion, although its blade miglit 
be the jBbro’a temper, and its ornaments of pure 
gold. 

In like nuttnw, die prinei^ls|;of chivalry were 
cast aside, and ^ir aid itiq^lM hy baser stimu« 
laiits. Instead . cd the ^liiglt bpivlt which prtmed 
every man forwuM iu fjbe defence of his country, 
Xouis XL substituted .tlie exertions of tlie ever 


ready mercenary soidicr, and persnaaod bis sub- | 
jocta, among whom tlie mercantile clsM began to ; 
make a figure, that it was better to leave to mcr- ; 
cenaries the risks andlabonra of war, and to supply j 
the Crown with the means of paying them, tlian to 
peril themselves in defence of their own substance. ' 
The merchants were easily pexsoadod by this rea- ; 
soiling. The hour did not arrive, in tlie days of 
Louis XI., when ibo landed gentry and uoblea could 
be iu like maimer excluded from the ranks of war ; 
but the w'Uy monarcli commenced tfiat system, 
which, acted upon by his successors, at length 
threw the whole military defence, of tlie state into 
tlie hands of the Crown. 

He was equally forward in altering the principles 
which were wont to regulate the intercourse of tlie 
soxes. The doctrines of diivalry liad established, 
ill theory at least, a system in whieh Beauty w.*is 
the governing and remunerating divinity^Valonr ! 
her slave, who* caught his courage from her eye, ' 
and gave his life for her slightest service. It 
tnie, the system here, as in other branches, was 
stretched to fantastic extravaganeo, and cases of 
scandal not iiiifrequuiitly arose. Still they were ; 
generally sneh as those mentioned by Burke, where 
frailty was deprived of lialf its guilt, by being piiri- | 
fied from all its grossness. In Louis Xltli’s practice, | 
it was far otherwise. He was a .low voluptuary, 
seeking pleasure without sentiment, and despising 
the sex from whom he desired to obtain it ; his 
mistresses were of inferior rank, as little to be com- 
pared with the elevated though faulty character of 
Agnes Sorel, as Louis was to his heroic father, who ' 
fi'ecd France from the'tlireatened yoke of England. ' 
In like manner, by selecting ‘his favourites and ! 
iniiiistci's from among the dregs of Uio people, . 
Louis shewed the slight regard which ho paid to 
eminent station and high birtli $ and altliough this 
might be not only excusable but meritorious, where ; 
the monarch’s fiat promoted obscure talent, or called ! 
forth modest wortli, it was very different when the 
King made his favourite associates of sucli mett ; 
as Tristan 1’ Uermito, the Chief of Ids Marshalsea, I 
or police ; and it was evident tliat soch a priuce 
could no longer bo, as his descendant Francis ele- 
gantly designed himself, *'tho Qist genU^nuui in 
his dominions.” 

Nor were Louis’s sayings and aatidns in private 
or public, of a kind which could redeem such gross 
offences against, tho character of a inim of honour. 
His word, generally accounted the jmest sacred te»t 
of a man’s character, and the least impeaohmeut 
of wliidi is a capital oiSNioo>y tbs code of honour, 
was forfeited without neropl^.ott ^ alfgbtest occa- 
sion, and often acicompaniad by perpetration of 
tlie most enonncma*erimes» 1^ IwplM hia own 
personal and plighted .fdiith, ha did not treat tliat of 
the puUio with mors oeramoiiy.[ ^ asnding ati 
inferiw porsem (tiignise4iwaliem4 tn Edward IV., 
was In those duyi^ when h^ds were esteemed the 
sacred deporitarira of j^blic and national faith, o 
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daring impo^tioDji of wbioh few eavo this uuttcru- 
pulotis prinoe would hav'e been guilty 

In Bhort, the Oaiubien^ sentimentB, and actions 
of Louis XL wore such as were inconsistent with 
the principles of obivalfy, and his causdo wit was 
sufiidently disposed ridienie a system adopted on 
whatheoonsidered es the aost absurd of all bases, 
since it was fomided on the principle of devoting 
toil, tolentSi and tSme^ to (he accomplishment of 
objects, from which no petnonal advantage could, 
ill the nature of thingi, be obtained. 

It is moi» thenprdmble thal^m tlius renouncing 
almost <^>en^ Jhe ties of religion, honour, and mo- 
rality, by wldch mankind at large feel tlieraselvcs 
influenecd, Louis sought to obtain great advan- 
tages in his negotiations with parties who might 
esteem themsdvee bound, while he himself enjoyed 
liberty. He started from the goal, he might sup- 
pose, like the racer who has got rid of the weights 
with whidi his competitors are still encumbered, 
and expects to succeed of course. But Providence 
seems always to unite the existence of peculiar 
danger, with some circumstance which may ppt 
those exposed to the peril upon their guard. The 
constant suspicion attached to any public person 
wlio becomes badly eminent for breach of faitli, is 
to him what the rattle is to the poisonous serpent; 
and men come at last to calculate, not so much on 
what their antagonist says, as upon that which he 
is likely to do; a degree of mistrust which tends to 
counteract the intrigues of such a faithless diarac- 
tcr, more than his freedom from the scruples of 
consdentious men can afford him advantage. The 
example of l^ouis XI. raised disgust and suspicion 
I rather than a desire of imitation among other na- 
I tions in Europe, and the circumstuioo of his out- 
I witting more tiuui one of lus eontemporaries, ope- 
rated to put othen on their guard. Even the 
system of dtivalry, though much less generally 
extended than heretofore, surrived this profligate 
monarchal reign, who did so much to sully its lustre, 

I and long alter the deatii of Louis XL it inspired 
the Knight without Fear and Reproach, and the 
gaUant Fna^ L 

Indeed, atthoii^ the rdgn of Louis had been as 
successful in a p^tioal point of view as he himself 
could have desfr^ tiie spectacle of his deathbed 
might of itself be a wantiiig-piece against the sedno* 
tion of his mmple. Jbalous of every one, but 
chiefly of his own bon, he Immured hhnself in his 
Castle of Plettdi^ intrwting his perm exelnrively 
to tlie donbtfiil JGrith: of hia Scoi^sh moreeiiariea 
He never atimd^freiw to chamber ; he admitted 
no one Into Heaven and every aaint 

with prayet% noito his atoybnt 

for the proloogdihuL of tol^ Witii a poverty of 
spirit tetany fiaoeOsIstent with hia shrewd wmddly 
f sagpteity, he imnortniied to physicto^ until they 
I insulted as well as plunderod Uini. In hia^itretne 
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desire of life, he sent to Italy for supposeu itrjicb 
and tile yet more extraordinary importation of an 
ignorant crack-brained peasant, who, from laziness 
probably, had sliut himself up iu a cave, and re- 
nounced flesh, fish, eggs, or the produce of the dairy. 
This man, who did not possess the slightest tincture 
of letters, Louis reverenced as if he had been the 
Pope himself, and to gain his good-will fonnded two 
cloistera. 

It was not the least singular circumstance of this 
course of superstition, that bodily health and terres- 
trial felicity seemed to be his only object. Making 
any mention of his sins when talking on tho state ol 
his health, was strictly prohibited ; and when at 
his command a pi'icst recited a prayer to Saint 
EutropiuH, in which he I'ecommended the King’s 
welfare both in body and soul, Louis caused the two 
last words to be omitted, saying it' was not prudent 
to importune the blessed saint by too many requests 
at once. Perhaps he thought by being silent on 
his crimes, he might suffer them to pass out of tho 
recollection of tlie celestial patrons, whose aid hr 
invoked for his body. 

So great were tlie well-merited tortures of this 
tyrant’s deathbed, tliat Philip des Gomines enters 
into a regular comparison between them and the 
numerous cruelties inflicted on others by his order j 
and considering both, comes to express an opinion 
tiiat the worldly pangs and agony suffered by Louis 
were such as might compensate the crimes he had 
committed, and that, after a reasonable quarantine 
in purgatory, ho mig^it in mercy be found duly 
qualified for the superior redone. 

Ffnflon also has left his testimony against this 
prince, whose moc|e of living and governing he has 
described in the following remarkable passage : — 

^ Pygmalion, tourmentd par une« 6 oif insatiable 
des ri^esses, se rend de plus en plus misfrable et 
odieux k ses sujets. C’eat un crime k Tyr que 
d* avoir de grands biens ; I’avarico le rend dtont, 
8oup9onueux, crud; il pexsdcute’lee rich^ et il 
ermnt les panvres. 

" C^eet un crime encore plus grand k Tyr d’ avoir j 
de la vertn ; car Pygmalion suppoee que les bons j 
ne penvent souffrir ses injustices et ses infamies ; 
la vertu le oondamne, il s’aigrit et s’iirito centre 
elle. Tout I’agite, Pinquidte, le ronge ; U a pcui 
do son ombre ; llnedort ni nuitni jour ; IcsDicux, 
pour le oonfondre, I’aocablent de trdsors dont il 
n’ose jouir. Ce qu’il cberdie pour dtre heureux 
est prdnsdment ce qui I’empiclie de 1 *^. Il 
regrette tout oe qu' 11 donne, et craint tuigoura de 
perdre ; il se (ourmente pour gsgncr* 

^ On ne le voit presque jamais ; il triste, 

abatto, an fond de son palais; see antis mdnies 
n’oeent Tabordor, de peur de Ini devenir snapeets. 
tine garde teniblo tieut toujeurs dea ^dea nuea et 
dtia piques levdte autour de sa maton^ Trento 
chambre^ qni oommuniqaettt les unea autres, 
et dont ebacune a uno parte de for aved six groa 
verroux, sout le lieu oh il so vcfnfcsnie : on ne aait 
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jamaia dans laquelle da oea ehjiznbresil eoucbe ; et ' tlie more woodland diatrioteof Flandan^ Uia Duke of 
on assure qu* il ne eoueba jamaja deux nuits do aiute Gueldies^ and William da Ja Mf^rok* caUed from hia 
dans la m£me, de peur d’y ^tra ^gorgd. U ne feisty tiieWUdBcmp of Arda^ne^wmUir^ 
connoU ni lea donz plaldiTB» nl I’amitid encore 0ua off tiie habits of fcnighta aiiigiiidin^^ to paaottae 
douce. Si on lui patio do ehcrdiet la joie, U sent the viokbces and bnttaMtiaii ^ ooiiMEnen bandita. 
qu’cJle fuit loin de tuS^ et qu^elle refuse d’entrer A hundred secret oomhiiMrtiona exiated in the 
dans BOD oflonr, ' Sea yeux crenx sont plains d’un different provinces of and Flandem ; nume- 

feu Aprs et feonohe ; ils sent sans ccose errans rons private emiosari^^^ the rsatas Loius^ Bo- 
de toua cotdt ; £1 prdte roreille au moindre bruit^ hemian^ pilgrinu^^ beg|^ri%pr f^ents disguised as 
et se sent tout dmn ; il est pAle^ ddfait, et lea noirs soeh^ were evety where/apftaid^ the discontent 
eooris aoni prinfs Bur son visage toujeurs ridd. II wliidi it was his policy jb(^p;^ta£n itt ffia don^ 
se tsit| il eeupire, il tire de son coeiir de profonds 1 of Burgundy. . ^ ^ ' 

gdmisaemens, il ne peat cochcr Ics remords qui j Amidst so great ail abaadanoe of maiteriabif it 
odshireni aes entraiUes. Les mets les plus exquis ; was difficult to select such .aa, should be most intel- 
le A^oAtent Sesenfsnsykiind’dtresonc^pdnince, ! ligible and interesting to ^rsadwi-abd the author 
sent le sujet de sa terrenr : il cn a frit ses plus i had to regret, that though bo maaa tibeml use of 
dsngoreux ennemia. 11 n’a eu toute ea vie aucun ; the power of departing from the Midily of history, 
moment d’assurd: il ne se conserve qu' h force de i he felt by no means confident of haring broU|d^t bis 
rdpandre le sang de tens ceux qu'il oraiiit Tii- j story into a pleasing, compact^ and sufficiently in- 
sensd, qui ne voit pas que sa cmautd, k laquelle il > tellig^ble form. The main-spring of the plot is that 
se confie, le fera pdrir ! Quelqu’un de scs domes- j which all who know the least of the feudal system 
tiques, aussi ddfiant qne Ini, se hAtera de ddlivrer le | can easily understand, thongh the frets are abao- 
inonde de ee monstre.*’ | lately fictitious. The right of a feudal superior 

The instructive, but appalling scene of this ty- j was in notliing more universally acknowledged than 
rant's suffierings, was at length dosed by dcatli, { in his power to interfere in the marriage of a female 
30th August, 1485. j vassal. This may appear to exist as a eontraffiction 

The adection of this remarkable person as the | both of tlie dvil and canon law, which declare that 
prindpoi diaracier in the romance for it will be marriage duUl bo free, wliile tlm feudal or municipal 
easily cemprehended, that Uie little love intrigue of jurisprudence, in case of a fief pasring to a femsde, 
Quentin is only employed as tlie means of bringing acknowled^ an interest in the superior of tiie fief ' 
out the story -—afforded considenible facilities to to dictate the choice of her companion in marriage, 
the author. The whole of Europe was, during tiie This is accounted for on the principle that the supe- 
fifteenth century, convulsed with dissentions from rior was, by his bounty, the original grantor of the 
such various causes, tliat it would have required fief, and is still interest^ that the marriage of the 
almost IS diaaertation to have brought the English vassal shall place no one there who may be inimical 
reate with a mind perfectly alive and prepared to his liege lord. On the other hand, it might be 
to aiiant the possibility of the strange scenes to reasonably pleaded that tills ri^pit of dictating to \ 
which hn was introduced. the vassal to a certain extent in the choice of a bus- | 

In Louis Xltli’s time, extraordinary commotions band, is only competent to the superior, from whom | 
existed throughout all Europe. England's dvil the fief is originally derived. There is therefore no [ 
warn waie ended rather in appearance than reality, violent improbabili^ in a vassal of Buigondy flying j 
by the riioii-livedaBeendency of the House of York, to the proteetkm of the King of Ersnoe, to whom j 
Switaeriaud was asserting that freedom which was tlie Duke of Buigundy himself was vassal ; nor is | 
•IkaneurdafSo Ic^vely defended. In the Empire, it a groat stretch of probability to affin% that Louis, 
and Jn the great vaasalaof the crown were unscrupulous as be was^ should hgvu JuRued the 

end^wAuihig .to emancipate themselves from its design of betraying the b^toisoino' alliance 

coqtri>l| Charles of Burgundy by main force, which might prove inoonveuieu^ if not dangerous, 
and Liana mpraari^itily by indiroc.tmeans, laboured to hiafcwniidable kSnmpj^ fiftd vimil qf Burgundy, 
to anliqeiiSttbeni ay^iaeryience to thdr respective f nmy add, that the romauoa. of Doa- 

sovefuignttsUr while with one hand he dr- wann, which acquired a popol^tgr' uA home more 

cumventad aitd own xebelllous vassals, extensive than some of its pvedaawwosi^ foimd also 

labeovdd aearatily an^;^-oflier to aid and enoou- unusual sueceas on the oontinan^'^wlMne *b» hie- 
rage the 1ar|^ of flandma to rebel tcuncal alludoDa awakanidnMBwfri|i8iur ideas 

against the ^ . which their i 

vteaMt andlr«$taKdlitrJis«U^ In ! Assemrau, : 
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INTRODUCTION.* 


And ooe who bath hid loMM— g 0 

JTittA Ado Ahoic^mhfi^. 


Wbss hoadot Uogbenqr sums op and recites all 
Uie claims whidblie £id to Mpeetability, and whieh^ 
as lie opioedj ooght to haYe exempted bim from the ; 
injurious appellntion oonfierred on him by Sdastm* 
Gontleioaii CotmAt, it is remarkable that he lays 
not more emphasis even open his double gownj (a 
matter of some importance in a certain ci-devant 
capital which 1 wot of,) or upon his being a pretty 
piece of flesh as any in Messina,” or even upon the 
conclusive argument of his being ” a rich fellow 
enoiigii,” than upon his being one that hath had 
loteee. 

Indeed, I have always observed your diildreu of 
prosperity, whether by way of hiding their full glow 
of splendour from those whom fortime has treated 
j more harshly, or whether that to have risen in spite 
of calamity is as honourable to their fortune as it is 
to a fortress to have undergone a siege,— -however 
this be, I have observed that such persons never fail 
to entertain you with an account of the damage they 
sustain by the hardness of the times. You seldom 
dine at a well-supplied table, but the intervals 
between the champagne, the burgundy, and tlie 
hock, are filled, if your entertainer he a moneyed 
man, with (he fall of interest and the difficulty of 
finding Investments for cash, which is .therefore 
lying idle on his hands ; or, if he be a landed pro- 
prietor, with a woftil detml of amanr and diminished 
rents. This bath its effects. The guests sigh and 
j shake tfaslr heads in cadenoe with their landlord, 
look on the sideboard loaded with plato, sip once 
more the ridi wines whiob flow'around them in 
quick dreiilaifoii^^aikd think of liic genuine benevo- 
lence, wi4ch,fhhs silntsd of its means, still lavishes 
all that it yet jjJDiwesecs on hoe^tality ; and, what is 
yet more flMHriXig; on the wealfli, which, undimi- 
nished by.^isia' stitt'c^^ like the 
inexhaustible hempd of the generous Aboulcasem, 
to sustain, wUhpo^ imi^cvei£toe^^ such copious 
drains. 

This quesulous humour, however, hath its fim^s, 
like to the optming of grievances^ which all vale- 
tttdiuariaas knour Is a most fimehmting pastime, so 
long as there is nothing to oou^IsfU of but dironic 
eomplaints. Butljieverbcardaniau whose credit 
was aeiurily veig^ng to decay talk of the diminution 


of hisfiinds; and my kind and intelSgenii^iyrieuui 
assures me, that it is a rare thing with those aSffiieted 
mth a good rousmg fever, or any sndk active dis- 
order, which 

With mortal crMi doth portend 

niaUfeto approplnqno sa end, 

to make their agonies the subject of amusing con- 
versation. 

Having deeply considered all tiiese things, 1 am 
no longer able to disguise firom my readers, that I 
am neither so unpopular nor so low in fortune, as 
not to have my shitfe in the distresses which at pre- 
sent afflict the moneyed and landed interests of these 
realms. Your authors wfad live upon a mutton-dio}> 
may rejoice tliat it has fallen to threepence per 
pound, and, if they have children, gratulate tliem- 
solves that the peek-loaf may be had for sixpence; 
but we who belong to tite tribe which is rained by 
peace and plenty— we who have lands and beeves, 
and sell what these poor gleaners must hiiy — we 
are driven to despair by the veiy events which 
would make all Grab Street flinminate its attics^ 
if Grub Street could spare candle-ends for the 
purpose. I therefore put in my proud claim to 
riiare in the distresses which only affect tlie wealthy; 
and write myself down, with Dogberry, ” a ricli 
fellow enough,” but still ^onewhohailibad losses.” 

With the same ganeraus spirit of emulation, 1 
iiave had lately reeottrse to the universal remedy 
for the brief impeeuniosity of whidi I complain — 
a brief residence in a southern climate, by whicli 
I Imve not only saved many dot-loads of coals, 
but have also bad {deasure to exrite general 
sympathy tor my decayed rireomstanoes among 
tliose, who,if my revenue bad continued to be spent 
among theno^ wuul4 have cared tittle if I had been 

hang^ Thus, while 1 drink my da ofritiiatte, my 

b rewer tiie aato of his small-beer dimiidsked 
—while I diwriiiti my flask of einq/ranet, my mo- 
dSeum of port idr^ on my wino-merchamt^ hands, 
—while my edfririte hda-Matmenam in 
ria my platd ^be mighty sirloin hahgo on ite^p^ in 
tim riiqp of my Wue-aproned fifkkid In ttoi vitoige. 
Whstover, in shorty I spend here, to jpntosed at 
home; and the towsons gained l^tbepog^ 
ptUr, nay, the veiy crust 1 give to his IHSto b^ 


• It b MSfcelj aemMarr to lay, that all tliat frilom b Imagbiarv. 
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lx>ttomeil, red-eyed poodle, are (U pwiu to 

iny old inend the barber, and honest Trusty, tlie 
mastiff dog in the yafd. So ^t I haire the hap- 
piness of knowing at erbry turn, that my absence 
is both missed anid tnoaned by thbte, who would 
care little were 1 In my ocdBn, wemtheysumo 
custom of mgr Ftm this cliarge of 

seff-seeking sad. I solemnly 

except Troirtgr^'^ the ya^-dog, whose eonrtesies to- 
wards me, 1 hare reason to think, weie of a more 
disintoeated idiaraoter than those of any other per- 
son who assistod me to consume the bounty of tlio 
PubUe. 

Alaal the advantage of exdting such general 
' sympathies at home cannot be seeured witliout in- 
curring considerable personal inoonvenience. ^ If 
thon wishest me to weep, ffiou must first died tears 
thyself,” says Horace ; and, truly, 1 could some- 
times czy myself at the exc^nge 1 have made of 
the domestie comforts which custom had rendered 
necessaries, for the foreign substitutes whidi caprice 
and love fff change had rendered fiishionable. £ 
cannot but oonfess with ahame, that my home- 
bred stomach longs for the genuine steak, after the 
fashion of Dolly’s, hot from the gridiron, brown 
without, and scarlet when the knife is applied ; and 
that all the delicades of Yury’s earte, with his thou- 
sand various orthographies of BiftiUks de Mouton, 
do not supply the vacauqr* Then my motlier’s son 
cannot learn to delight in thin potations ; and, iti 
these days when mdt is had for nothing, I am con- 
vinced that a doable ttraiek of John Barleycorn 
must have converted ^ the poor domestic creature, 
small-beer,” into a liquor twenty times more geno- 
rouB than the add unsubstantial tipple, which here 
)}ear8 the honoiired name of wine, though, in sub- 
atance and qualities, much similar to your Seine 
water. Their higher wines, indeed, are well 
enou|^ •— theve is nothing to except against in 
thdr ChaiO&nJHaigaat,mr Silleiy ; yet I cannot but 
remember ihir generous qualities of my sound old 
Oporto. Nay, down to the porfoa and his poodle/ 
though they are both amusing animals, and play 
ten tbonsai^ monksy-tridw 'i^di are diverting 
there was more sound humour in the 
wink wjlth which mm vPiige.Padcwnod used to oom- 
mintieatothexiioiM Antoine’s 

gamhdb eaj^rssse d in a wsde, and more 

I of hnaiaa^ilii^ dqb^^ the wsg of old 

Traslty*btii^1ik^ »ivi), ^emton, had dood 
on hie 

I These ddii^bsdiaps a Kttle 

late,siid-f.o«»j|ii^:W^ with 

my deer been 

somimhat/ of ay niece 

Christ to. tim by,it<^n 

whackmg priest Jk. 0 ^ ^ 

rWiage 

tain of 'horsey X^gjum. of 

Honour, end whct l^ sin^ hfivie been a 

Ftdd-Mamhal by tin^. bad qor old friend 


Bonaparte continued to live and to triumpii. Fox 
the matter of Christy, I must own her head had 
been so fairly turned at Edinbuigh with five routs 
a-nigh <9 that, though 1 somewhat distrusted the 
means and medium of her oonversien, 1 was at the 
same time glad to see that she took a serious thought 
of any kind j — besides, there was little loss in the 
matter, for Uie Convent took her off my hands for 
a veiy reasonable pension. But aunt Dorothy’s 
marriage on earth was a vetj different matter 
from Christian’s celestial espousals. In the first 
place, there were two thousand three-per-cents as 
mnch lost to my family as if the sponge had been 
drawn over the national tiate — for who the deuce 
could have thought aunt Dorotiiy would have mar- 
ried 1 Above all, who would have thought a woman 
of fifty years’ experience would have married a 
French anatomy, his lower branch of limbs cor- 
i*esponding with ^ upper branch, as if one pair of 
half-extended compasses had been placed perpen- 
dicularly upon the top of another, while the space 
on which tlie hinges revolved, quite sufficed to 
represent the body t All the rest was mustache, 
pelisse, and calico trowser. She might have com- 
manded a Polk of real Cossacks in 1815, for half 
the wcaltli which she surrendered tq this military 
scarecrow. However, there is no more to be said 
upon tho matter, especially as she had eoine the 
length of quoting Kouasean for sentiment --and so 
let that pass. 

Havixig thus expectorated my bile against a land, 
which is, iiotwitlistanding, a vexy merry land, and 
which I cannot blame, because I sought it, and it 
did not seek me, I come to tite more immediate 
purpose of this Introduction, and which, my dear- 
est Public, if I • do not roekon too mudi on the 
continuance of your favours, (though, to say trutli, 
consistency and uniformity of taste ore scarce to 
bo reckoned upon by thoed who court your good 
graces,) may perliaps go far to make me amends 
for the loss and damage I have sustained by bring- 
ing aunt Dorothy to the country of thick calves, 
slender ankles, black mustadies^ bodiless limbs, 
(I assure you the fellow is, as my friend Lord 

L add, a Complete giblet-pie, all legs and 

wings,) and fine sentimente. If^ had Utiien from 
the half-pay list, a ranting Hightendnian, ay, or a 
dashing son of Erin, I would never have mentioned 
the subject ; but im the afldr has happened, it is 
scarce possible not to resent sneb ngsataltous plnn- 
deringofherowntewfrlhrinibdmeittorB. But 
" be husb^ my dark spirit I” and Jet ixs invite our 
dear Public toamom pteasfaigihefite io ua, a more 
interesting onaio othem. 

By dint of drinldng add tiff, apahm mentioned, 
and nnoking cigars,- in whidi I am no novice, my 
Publio are to bo iofonned^ 1 gradnally sipp'd 
and smoked myself, into a certebi dcqpwe tff aeqfrm- , 
tanoe witii «a homm comhus of the few ! 

fine old specimens of nobility who are stfil to be j 
found in France ; wlio, like mutilated fstatnes of I 
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ail antiquated and obsolete worship, still command 
a certain portion of atre and estimation in the eyes 
even of those by whom neither one nor other am 
voluntarily rendered. 

On visiting the eotibe^honse of the village, I was, 
nt firsi, struck with the idngalar dignity and gravity 
of this gentleman^s manners, his sednloueattacli- 
ment to shoes and stodtings, in contempt of half- 
boots and pantaloon^ the erowdsi^istj^tiis at his 

button-hole, and a CDiiall white cockade in the loop 
of his old-&flhioned Midbr. Tl^reivas something 
interesting in his whole appearance ; and besides, 
his gravity among the lively group around him, 
seemed, like the shade of a tree in tlie glare of a j 

g scape, more interesting from its rarity. ! 
h advances towards acquaintance as the 
ces of the place, and tlie manners of the 
ithoriaed— that Is to say, I drew near 
d my cigar by cahn and intermitted puffs, 

I scarcely visible^ and asked him those 
rjrw questions which good-breeding every where, but 
^ore especially in France, permits strangers to put, 
wiUiout hashing the imputation of impertinonce. 
The Marquis de HautKeu, for such was his rank, 
was ta short and sententious as French politeness 
permitted— he answered every question, but pro- 
posed nothing, and encouraged no farther inquity. 

The truth was, that, not very accessiblato foreign- 
ers of any nation, or even to strangers among his 
mvn countrymen, the Marquis was peculiarly shy 
towards the Et^lish. A remnant of ancient national 
prejudice mighi dictate this feeling j or it might 
arise from his idea t1uit*(hey are a haughty, purse- 
proud people, to whom rank, united with straitened 
circumstances, affords as much subject for scorn < 
as for pity ; or, finally, when he reflected on cer- 
tain recent events, he might perhaps feel mortified, 
as a Frenchman, even for those successes, which 
had restored his master to the throne, and liimsdf 
te a diimi^ed property and dilapidated 
His dime, however, never aasum^ a more active 
form^^^^nan that of alienation iirom English society. 

the affairs of stmugers required the inter- 
^^^tion of his influence In their behalf, it was 
litliiformly granted" wHb the ’courtesy of a French 

gentieman, who knew what is due to himself and to- . 
nationBl . 

At lengthi'l^aeme chance, the Marquis made i 
the discovery, that the new foequenter of his ordi- i 
naiywasanati^of8eot|(md,adroui^^ , 
told mightify in my hkftm Sortie of hle^ own l 
ancestors, he infiatmed me^ had been ^ Soettbh j 
origin, and he h^Trtd bia hmiae had stiireome i 
relations in what he wite pieaesd to call 'tile 
Vince of Haag^,'ia that eourttijy. The W I 
nection had beM ae1enowl«%ed' early ih the hiiit ft 
century on both slds% and he had obce aliaoat . ft 
termined, during his exile, (for iV may Be i|t|^)Wd 
that the Marquis had joined the ranks of Crtfid^ fa 
and shared all the misfortunes and** disteeaaae of h 
rinigration,) to clolm tlie acquaSntaniee and „pro- &. 


1 tection of his SeottisU friends.- But, after all, he 
8 ^d, he cared not to present himself before them 
8 in eiromnstances which oouM do them but small 
eradit, and which they might think ent^tle^ .some 
, little burden,, perhaps even some little diqgriim ; sc 
r that he thpaffht.it best to trust in Prori^uCOi^ and 
- do the best be could for his own aiipi|Kiri What 
• (hat was could learu but 1 spi it 

( inferred ne^l^^ndtieh. bould- be dlteredltBl^ to 
I the excelfami olA niati» >wlio held ^foisf his opliuona 
; and his loyalty, thmgh good^ and;i^l|il^or^te^,tiU 
I time restored' him,' Bgei^«dndQ^t|:, and broken- 
spirited, to ^ country whirii be hiid left in the 
j prime of youth and healtii,. and' sqbeeed by age 
into patience, instead of tone ,high resent- 
ment which promised spesdiyyert|Em upon those 
who expelled him. T might to^laoglied at some 
points of the Marquisas ehssaotor,athiB prejudices, 
particularly, both of birth and jmlities, if I had 
known him under more prospenifis eireumstances ; 
but, sitaated as he was, even if they had not been 
fair and honest prejudices, turning on no base or 
iuterestod motive, one must have respected him as 
we re[q)ect the confessor orihe martyr of a religion 
whieh is not entirely our own. ' 

By degrees we became good friends, drank our 
coffee, smoked our cigar, and took bar btvoaroife 
together, for more than six weeks, with little inter- 
ruption from avocations on either side. Having, 
with some difficulty, got the key-note of his in- 
quiries concerning Scotland, by a fortunate conjec- 
ture that the province d’Honguiste could only be 
our shire of Angus, 1 wse enabled to answer the 
most of bis queries opneeming his allies there 
dn a manner more or lees satisfactory, and was 
much Burprisbd to And tlie Marquis much better 
i^uainted with the genealoigy of some of the dis- 
tinguished famifies in that gountey, than 1 could 
possibly liave expected. 

On his part, his satisfrtotion at our intercourse 
was so greats that he at length wound lumself to 
81 ^ a pitch of resolutiort, as to invito me to dine 
at' the Qiatoau de Hautliea, well deserving tlie 
rtame, as occupying a commanding eminenco on the 
banks of the j^ire. Tliis bmlding lay about three 
miles frotai tile town at which 1 had settled my 
femponuiy establldiiiietit; and when 1 first beheld 
it, 1 coiUd basfly foigive ^mortified feelings which 
tile owner twtified, at rscriving a guest in tlie 
asylum whialt- he had formed out of the ruins of 
foe.|!alace of his (aihets. He gradually, with much 
ga^, wftdch yetevidently covered a deeper fbehng, 
pv^piu^ me for tlie sort of place I w to 
jisH I add for' this he bad full opportteri^ wh^t . 
he dme me in his little cabriel^ drarto^tiy^a 
huge heavy Nerman horsey towiteds tite 

’btflldtiig. ■ J 

;ite;rmtoriii8 vnn'_afofigabemtifj^;t^^^ 
hanging the rivoTvIiotre, wMtil i 

Iridout withasucCesriono|flig6te^H[^i^ j 

lamented with statues^ otlier srti 
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acial embelliahmentSf one temce 

to another, untU v«ue^ of tiie riw waa 

attained. All this iri^miotaAdde^^ its 

aoeompanying partoi^ flowem aasOL exotio 
shraba, bad, maa^. ibioia^ plaoe to. the 
more profltabia,jii^;^. labonrs; 

yet the re^gplli^' W to U destroyed, are 

stiu yi^ jbe yi^<^ artiacial slopes 

adare^Airt l^lbw to de» 

conrte Katoifie;' , .:.v. v\ 

Few tele eee^;.m«oiy Isft bi peifeeti(m ; 
for the fiditapw of .mioD. W in 

Engbmd the total <duiige srfatob dewtatfoa and 
popular fury hare pro^liM^latbe Freiudi pleasure* 
grounds. For my paif^ i:m oiwtonted to sub- 
scribe to the opSoton of, the best qualijfied judge 
of our time,‘ who thiufcs .we have carried to an 
extreme our taste far< sikiiplloity, and that the 
neighbourhood of a stately mansion requires some 
more ornate embelliriunents than can be derived 
from the meagre aceotopeniments of gnss and 
grareL A highly romantic situation may be de- 
graded, perhaps, by an attempt at such artificiai 
ornaments; bat tiieii, in by far the greater number 
of sites, the intervention of more architectural de- 
coration than is now in use, seems necessary to 
redeem the naked tameness of a largo house, 
placed by itself in the midst of a lawn, where it 
looks ss much unconnected with all around, as if it 
liad walked out of town upon an airing. 

How the taste came to change so suddenly and 
absQhitoly,is rather a aingnlar circumstance, unless 
we explshi It on the same principle on which the 
tlhree friends of the Father in Molitro’s comedy 
reoommend m fmr the melancholy of bis daugh- 

ter— hp^dumld furnish her apartment, namely, 
with paSAti]iig8.-*-,wltb tapestry— or with ehina, 


kiiiflddw< 


according the dUfrrent commodities in whidi 
eadt of tivOto jmm a dis^ Tried by this scale, we 
may'p^apK' diseotmv.jttvti^ of old, the ardiitect 
laid out M garden sad the pleasnre-grounds in 
tixe nel^bpuriiood cf the ^mansion, and, naturiOly 
enqqgh, dk^^yed.hfr am art there in statnes and 
vases;, sad-j^w^ tonamsad ^;hts of steps^ with 
ontstimsM gardener, subor- 

tiie v^getsble'^ 
,^diHs/pimyy^ and eat 
towers and 

he ^ •a : 

and hma h 
made of j^adp 
the oatentoticM 

bet 1 wcoMl perMhMat 

«w»t whimVSeolL. , 

jetift ef as isqpi«ftoi>,. to 
Ita yaw hmsH. oinatonttil htosatto 




/€rm€ omfe, as little different froth the simplicity 
of Natufe, as displayed in the surrounding eonnti^', 
as the comforts of convenient and cleanly walks, 
imperiously demanded in the vicinage of a gentle- 
man’s residence, can posribly admit 

To return from tliis digressiou, which has given 
the Marquis’s cabriolet (itoactivily greatly retarded 
by the downward propenritieo of Jesto Roast-beef, 
which I suppose the Norman horse cursed as 
heartily as his countrymen of old time execrated 
the stohd obtoity of a Saxon slaVe) time to ascend 
the hill by a winoing causeway, noW much broken, 
we came in right of a hmg rSnge of roofless build- 
ings, connected with the western extremity of| the 
Castie, which was totally ruinous. ^ 1 riiould apo- 
logize, ” he said, " to you, as an Pnglishroait for 
the taste of my anceston, in connecting that^row 
of stables with the architecture of the ehateai:j. 1 
know in your country it is usual to remove them 
to some distance; but my family had an herediwy 
pride in horses, and were fond of viriting them mWe 
frequently than would have been .convenient if th^ 
bad been kept at a greater distance. Before tho 
Revolution, I had tliirty fine horses in that ruinous 
line of buildings.” 

Tliis recollection of past magnificence eSespod 
from him acridcntally, for he was generally sparing 
in alluding to his former opulence. It was quietly 
said, without any affectation either of the impor- 
tance attached to early wealth, .or as demanding 
sympathy for its liaving past away. It awakened 
unpleasing reflections, howerer, and we were both 
silent, till, from a partially r^ired oogmer of what 
had been a porter’s lodge, a lively French ^ayfaaa^, 
with eyes as black as jet, and as brilliant as dia- 
mond^ came out with a smile, which shewed a set 
of teetli that duchesses might have envied, and took 
the reins of the little Civrriage. 

" Madelon must be groom.to-day,” said tlie Mar- 
quis, after graciously nodding in return for her deep 
reverence to Monsieur, " for her huBband is gone 
! to market ; and for La Jeunesse, he is almost dis- 
I tnustedwitli bis various occupations. — Madelon,” 
he eonthmed, as we walked forward under the 
entrance-arch, crowned with the mutilated armorial 
hearings of former lords, now halfrohseured by moss 
and rye-grass^ not to mention theiQspsnt branches 
of Bome unpruned shrubs^ -^^'Msdri<m was my 
w|fr*8 god-daiightov^ W'^was eduMed to be fiUe- 
de-riuunhrp to my daughtor.*'. 

This passing totimation, that he. was a widowed 
hnshand smd efaiildless my respect 

frr toe tfmoitomato par- 

ticnlar atoidiM to hU .prestoit Mwtipn brought 
doubitotolts ewii: ihai»'m ItoA tor toehmeholy re- 
tiaction. Hit proetoidsd, ai^rtoe papse ef im in- 
ttont, wito sbmeto^ bf toite,-lr'< iTou 

atil heeptorti^ied wito toypoer ^ Jenaesse,” he 
to^,^who,hy,toe way#, to ten yi^ j 

a»’’-**(the.iiitoqiitotoabmritoy)'^*‘he rei^ 
me of tlie player to tim Itosiaa Omigwe, who acted 
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:t wliole play in his own ppopempenon — ho inabts 
on being mwifo, dlio^ nmn do enbine, va}0t- 
do-ohamblio, a. w]^ anite^bf atiendanta in Ida own 
poor individittU^* 9 ^ ^^Otbnea rominda qio of 
a chaxaeter hi fk^Sk of l^mennorei whioh 
you m.uat have tead^ aa it hf the woik of one of 
your genf d€ leUf^ gii*oa amMb, or^t, le Cke^ 
taller ... ^ 

" t preaume you.inban Sir Wa^ t” 

"Yea<-*>'the oama-f^the aame/* anawei^ the | 
Ma^uia. 

We wm now led awajjrfrom more painful reeol- 
lectipne ^'larX'liad ^ put my Freneh friend right | 
in two p|9dS|e«^^ .In-tbe flint I prevailed with 
difliculty| flnr die h^i^uisi though he dialiked the 
Engliahn having hmn three montba in London, 
piqued ]diiaec^on.underetaadm ipoat. intricate 
difficultiea of our WgnaflO^ and appe^ed to every 
dictionary^ front .T^^Hno downwarda, that la Bride 
must the l^dle*. Npy, ao aceptical was he 
on ihia point.of p^olo^4 thm^ when I ventured to 
hint ihai diere vm i^tWhg about a bridle in the 
whole al^, he with ^icnat ooinpoaure,.and little | 
knowing to whom he apolmilaid the whole blamo 
of that inponaiatenoy on the unfortunate author. 

I had next the eommon candoqr to inform my 
friend, upon grpfimds which no one could know ao 
well aa myaw, that my dbtinguiahed literary 
countryman, of whom I ahall alwaya speak witli 
tile respect lua tatehta deserve, was not responrible 
for the ali works which the humour of the public 
liad too genetou^, aa well aa too rashly, uBcribed 
to him. Suxpriaed,hy the impulse of the moment 
I even might have gone bcther,.an 4 clenched the 
negative by poaitive evideoep, owning to my enter- 
tainer that no one else could poaaibly have written 
these works, aince^ ^ ihe author, when 
1 was saved from ao rash, a eommitment of myadf 
by the calm reply of the JtoqidB, tM he waa glad 
to hear tlieae sort of tri^m vm not written by a 
person of conditioiu ^ We^ read thcaar” he agidy 
** as we to the pbasanlidea of a.oumedpan, or 
aa our ancestors did to thoim of a profoieodfrutnfly- 
jester, whh aflpbd ^ ^amuaemmit» which, how- 
ever, we should he Bo|E«y to dwiTe^l^ . 1 ^. mouth 
of one who him our aec^^ 

cMitim bjr <|iji| i f^'bMipnw «> 

afinOd of emadili^mi^iiijs % did not ejiran 
ventoxe to 

tbo OMd'tit 

wotlM 

pared to •■ ;->-V 

pngndioea. «k'^. 

Marquis Iwd 

■ _ ' ■ ' ■- tj A '' 

1 IttansirniiMMtMym.HeiMiM 
wu poblUlMd 4iirii« thasoflie^ii^^ 


oontempt, for almost eveiy species of author-crai^ 
Blighter than that which oomppui^ds a folio volume 
of law or of divinity, and lopked upon the autlior 
of a romance, novel, fligitive poefUi or periodical 
piece of criticism, as men do on a venpnlbiui reptile, 
with fear at once and with loathing. ^ The Mae of 
the press, he contended, especially fa its Jitter 
depakmenta, bad poisoned the Whcds.'iaon^tS^ of 
Europe^ and ^mM.onoe more gradui^y regdia^ an 
inflnenoe whiidi had been silenced amidst the vbioe 
of war.* Ah ^writers, except those of the laigest 
and h^viest calibre^ be co^eived toibe' devoted to 
this evil cause, from Bouanan tmlToltaire down 
to Pigault le Brim and the antW.bf the Sootdi 
novels ; and although he admitted ha read them 
pour patter le tempt, yet^ like Pistol eaflng his leek, 
it was not without execrating the tendency, as he 
devoured tlie story, of the work iHtH which he was 


Observing this peculiarity, I backed out of tho 
candid confession which my vanity had meditated, 
and engaged the llarquis an frrther remarks On the 
mansion of his ancestors. ^ Thera,** he said, " was 
the theatre where, my fkflier used to prmre an 
order for the special attendance of some of the 
principal aCtoTO of the Comedie Franpoise, when 
the King and Madame Pompadonr more than once 
vifjted him at this place; — yonder, mote to the 
centre, was the Baron*B hall, where his feudal juris- 
diction was exercised when criminals were to be 
tried by the Seigneur or his bailiff ; for we had, 
like your old Scottish nobles, the right of pit and 
gallows, or foaa mm /urea, as the rivilians term 
it beneath that Ues the Question-chamber, or 
apartment for torture ; and truly, I am sorry ayight 
so liable to abuse should have been lodged in the 
hands of any living creature. But,** he added, with 
a feeling of dignity derived even frOm the atrocities 
which his ancestotp had committed beneath the 
grated irindows to which he pointed, " sucli is the 
effect of supentitiQit, i^t, to this day, the peasants 
darenotapproadi the dnngtona, in which, it is said, 
tho wrath of my amieators had perpetrated, in for- 
mer times, mtid^ cruelty.?* As we approached tbo 
window, whife Im^reasedsomecuriosity to seethis 
abode of terrov^ tl^ sMe from its subterranean 
ehyss^n ahiiill shii^t.of laughter, which we easUy 
detected ae produced by group of playful children, 
whp had n^ ihe neglected vaults a theatre, for a 
joyoim romp at 0 >Un Vuillard. . 

Marquie 'tm eomewhat disconcerted, and 
hiriUtocoumtohia^e^^ recovering in a 

ohmM them Madelon’s diUdfon, 
aa^ supposed terrors of the snb- 

tmTaneanrocames. ^ Berides,** he added, ‘^tos|mk 
die truth, these poor children hate been boim|ifteF 
dilb period of supposed ittomtoaiiou, wjhh^'d^^ 
bw .iuperoi^ told oior roh^ 
bids me to remind you, fluMi thtoiV mjmrma^. 
the Ckfd of ibe pi^ is toy cfdf gaaat, ^halides 
yanrself, and I woidd .tiot velmitar!^ idKjmd bto 
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opinions. Besides,” ho continued^ more raanfuUy^ 

I and throwing off his xestrain^ ^ adversity has 
j taught mo other thoughts on these subjects than 
I those which prosperity dictated ; and T thank God 
! 1 am not ashamed tonvow, that 1 follow the obser- 
I x’ances of my ehuveh.” 

I hastened to answer, that, though they might 
differ from those of my own, I hud every possible 
respect for the ^igiomi rules of every Cliristian 
community, sensible that we addressed the same 
Deity, on, tlie same giand principle of salvation, 
though with different fjpnns ; which variety ot wor- 
ship, had it pleased the Almighty not to permit, 
onr observances would havo been as distinctly pre- 
scribed to *us ns they are laid down under tlio 
Mosaic law. 

Tlie Marquis was no shaker of hand^ but upon 
lire preset occasion ,he grasped mine, and shook 
it kindly -^tlio only mode of acqaicsccnee in my 
sentiments which perhaps a zealous Catholic could, 
or ought consistently to have given upon such an 
occasion. 

This circumstance of expladbtion and remark, 
witli otliers which arose out of the view of the ex- 
tensive ruins, occupied ns during two or three turns 
upon the long terrace, and a seat of about a quarter 
of an hour’s duration in a vaulted pavilion of free- 
stone, decorated with the Marquis’s armorial b<&r- 
ings, tlie roof of which, though disjointed in some 
of its groined arches, was still solid and entire. 
" Here,” said he, resuming the tone of a fonner 
part of his conversation, " I love to eit, either at 
noon, when the alcove affords me shelter from the 
heat^ or in the evening, when Uie sun’s beams are 
dying on the broad face of the Loire — here, in the 
words of your great poe^ whom. Frenchman as I 
am, I am more intimately acquainted with than 
most Englishmen, I .love to rest myself, 

* the code of tweet snd hitter ftincj.*’* 

Against tills vaciotia reading of a well-known 
passage in Shakespeare I took care to offer no pro- 
test ; for I Buspect Shakespeare wooldhave suffered 
in the opinion of so d^icaie a judge ae the Marquis, 
had 1 proved his having written ^chewing the cud,” 
aeoordlng to all other authoriffeor^ ' Beeides, I had 
had eno^h of bnr ffnan^dfispoto^ha^ been long 
cohvitio^ (tbioni^ hot.till ten yearn after I had 
left Iklinbii^^fefl^^ phh of conversa- 

tion 

knowledge on but 

in enlai|ingb Ata^ing theinfbr^ 

mation yon I 

therefore let te fain plea- 
sure, and wai- Into^ a 

learned and weUdnforntodi^iiliW the florid 
stylo of aiwhiteetaie hiteei^^ dariDg 

the Boventeenth centofyCf tomrite 

and its defects with coiUldeMilde^MiB j ehd hating 
tonched en to^ct similar fo those ^qaifr ijfhfadi I 
have formerly digMsed, he made an appeal of n 


different kind in thiir favour, founded on the aseo- 
ciations with which they were combined. " Who,” 
he said, "would willingly destroy the terraces of 
the Qiateau of Sully, since we esnnot tread them 
without recalling the image of that atatesmao, alike 
distinguished for severe integrity and for strong 
and unerring sagacity of mindt Were they an 
inch leas broad, a ton’s wei^^t less massive, or were 
tliey deprived of their formality by the slightest 
inflections, could we suppose ^liem to remain the 
scene of bis patriotio mnsings I Would an ordi- 
nary root-house bo a fit scene for the Duke occupy- 
ing an arm-chair, and liia Du^esa a to6ofiri0K — 
teaching from thence, lesso&s of CjMirage and 
fidelity to hia aon^*— of modesty and enl^isBion 
to his daughters, — of rigid morality to both ; while 
die cirde of young noblesse listened with ears 
attentive, and eyes modestly fined on the ground 
in a standing posture^ neither replying^ nor sittitig 
down, withont the express oommand of Iheir prince 
and parent 1 — No, Monsieur,” he said, with enthu- 
siasm ; " destroy the princely pavilion in which this 
edifying family-scene was represented, and you 
remove from the mind the viaisemblonce, the 
veracity, of the whole representation. Or can your 
mind suppose this distinguished peer and patriot 
walking in a Jardin AngloUt < Why, you miglit 
as well fancy him dress^ with a blue frock and 
white %vaistcoat, instead of his Henri Qnatre coat 
and chapeau d-jsfatMi— -Gonaider how he could 
have moved in the tortuous maze of what you have 
called a feme ornic, with his usual , attendants of 
two files of Swiss guards preceding, and the same 
number following him. To recall hia figure, witli 
his heard — kaui-de-^auccee h canon, united to his 
doublet by ten thousand acgnjlcUet and knots of 
ribbon, you could not, supporing him in a modern 
jardin^AngMc, distingi^ the picture in your ima- 
gination, from tlie sketch of some mad old man, who 
has adopted the humour of dresshig like hie great- 
great-grandfalher, and whom a- party of gene- 
d’armee were condneting to the HfpM dec Fouc. 
But look on the long end magnificent teirBee,if it 
yet exists, wbteh the loyal and exalted SoUy was 
wont to make the soene of his aolitaiy walk twice 
a-day, while he pondered omr the patriotio eehemea 
which he nou^ed for advanciiig the glory of 
France ; or at a later, and more sorrowful period 
of Iffe, brooded over tlto inemory of' his murdered 
master, and the fate of his distraeted oountiy 
throw to. tl^ nobfo'backgraimd of arcades, vasec^ 
toiages^ uni^ and whatever eoidd express tlie 
vidnify of a ducal, palace, and the tsndheape be- 
comes eonsifitliit at,Qi^ IStici with 

their havqhebtfsees pdide^^^^ axtoemities 

of the hmg and levb«^.tothsuite toe presence 0 
the feudal prince ; wltlie tlm lumie'Iji^nMne dearly 
sliewn by the gua^ of honour whidt precede said 
follow him, to.etr halbdrde carrM apright» their 
mien martial imd statdy, ae ff ha toe piesenee of 
an< enemy, yet moved, as it were, with the same 
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rfoui M their princely mperlor— teaching tlieir steps 
to attend upon his^ marching aa he mai'dies, halting 
as he halts, accommodating their pace even to tlie 
Blight irregularities of pauae. and advance dictated 
by the fluctuations of his reverie, and wheeling 
with military preciripu before and behind him, who 
seems tlie centre and animating principle of their 
armed files, ss the heart gives life and energy to 
the human body. Or^ if yon smile ” added the 
Marquis, looking doubtfully on my countenance, 
** at a promenade so ipoonsistent widi the light free- 
dom of modern manners, could you bring your mind 
to demolish that other terrace trod by the fascinat- 
ing Marchioness do Sevignd, witii which are united 
BO many recollections connected with pass^^cs in 
her enchanting letters 1** > 

A little tired of this diaquisiticn, which the Mar- 
quis certainly dwelt upon to exalt the natural beau- 
ties of his own terrace, which, dilapidated as it \»aa, 
required no such* formal recommendation, I in- 
foiined my companion, that 1 had just received 
from England a journal of a tour made in the South 
of France by a young Oxonian friend of mine, a 
poet, a draughtsman, and a scholar, —In which he 
gives such an animated and interesting description 
of tlie Chateaii-Grignan, the dwelling of Madame 
de Sevignd’s beloved daughter, and frequently the 
place of her own residenco, that no one who ever 
read the book would be within forty miles of the 
same, witiioni going a pilgrinuige to the spoi." The 
Marquis smiled, seemed very much pleased, and 
asked the title at length of the work in question ; 
and writing down to my dictation, " An Itinerary 
of Provence and the. Rhone, made during the year 
lfll.9; by Jolm Hughes, A. M., of Oriel College, 
Oxfonl,” — observed,'' he could now purchaso no 
bonks for the chateau, but would recommend that 
t!io Itinerairo diould be commissioned for the 
library to which ho was *abwmi in the neighbouring 
town. << And here,’* he said, ^ comes the Curd, to 
save us farther disquisition ; and I see La Jeunesse 
gliding ronnd tiie old portico on tiie terrace, with 
the purpose of ringing the diimer-bell — a most 
unnecessary Ceremony for assembling tliree per- 
sons, but whidi it would break the old man’s h^ut 
to^ forego. Take no notioe of him at present as he 
wishes to perform the duties bf the fafe rior depart- 
ments inoognito; when tiie bell hss oeased to sound, 
he wiUblaae forth on ns in the character of major- 

domo.” 

As tlie Marquis spolte^ we had advimeed toward^ 
tlie eastern extremity ef the Qmtmn, which was 
the only part of the ddifloe timt lemained. still 
habitable* . 

<<The Md. the Marqui^ ^Wliea 

they pulled the rest of the bouse to pieces^'flow the. 
Rake of the lead, tunber, and other niateridl%^ye,' 
In their ravage^ done me the nndesigiied fimer to 
reduce it to diinensiona better fitting tiie dreum^ 
siiuioes of the owner. There is •nough .of . the Iw^ < 
left for tiie caterpillsr to enil up his ebi^Biilis iii, | 


and wlut needs he cai*e tlioiigh reptiles liavc de 
voured the rest of the busli 1” 

As he spoke tlius, wo reached the door, at which , 
La Jeuncsse appeared, witli an air at onwj oi j 
prompt service and deep resixHst, and a counte- j 
nance, which, though puckered by a tliousand 
wrinkles, was ready to answer the first good- 
natured word of hb master with a smile, which 
shewed bb white set of teeth firm and fiur, ic 
despite of age and suffering. Hb dean silk stook- 
ings, washed till tlieir tint had become yollowbh — 
his cue tied with a rosette — the thin gray durl on 
dther siae of hb lank cheek — tho pearl coloured 
coat, without a collar — the solitaire, the ya(of, the 
ruffles at the wrist, and tho cihapeau^brat — all an- 
nounced that La Jeuiiesse considered tiie arrival of 
a guest at the Chateau as an unusual event, which 
was to be met with a corresponding display of mag- 
uifioenoc and parade on hb part. 

As I looked at the faitliful though fantastic fol- 
lower of hb master, who doubtless inherited his 
prejudices as well as his caat-dothes, I could not but 
own, in my own mind, the resemblance pointed 
out by the Marquis betwixt him andf my own Caleb, 
tile trusty squire of the Master of Ravenswood. 
But a Frendiman, a Jack-of-all-tradcs by nature, 
can, with much more case and supplencBR, address 
liiinself to a variety of servicos, aud sufflee in hia 
own person to discharge them all, than b possible 
for tho formality and slowness of a Scotchman. 
Superior to Caleb in dexterity, though not in zeal. 
La Jeuiiesse seemed to multiply himself with the 
necessities of tlie occasion, aud discharged lua 
Bovenil tasks witii such promptitude and as-siduity, 
that farther attendance than his was ncitlier iiiissoi] 
nor wished for. 

The dinner, in particular, was exquisite. Tho 
soup, although bearing the term of tauiyi'r, which 
Englbhmen use iii' scorn,* was must delicately 
flavoured, aud tlie matelot of pike and cds recon- 
ciled mp, though a Soottbbman, to the latter. 
There was eVen a petit plat of houilU fur the 
heretio, so qxquiBito^' dressed aa to retain all tiie 
jttioea, and, at beanie time, rendered so thoroughly 
tender, timt aotiung eoold he mure delicate. Tho 
poteys, with abother small dish er two, wei*o equally 
well arranged. But wkat.tiie old raaitie (riiotcl 
Valued himw^ uppm as something superb, smiling 
with self-satbfiiotien, an^ in enjoyment of my sur- 
prise, as he pkuwd |t,ou the taMp, was an iuiincnse 
qC epinsge^' smoothed into a Uniterm 
sttifiMc, as by our uniDangorated cooks ujiou youi 
. ride of ^e water, but swelling iitto hilb, aud decUn- 
Ling into unties, over wbieh swept a gpUant stag, pqr- 
.aaed.by a.pa^ of hounda in full cry, and a nqhte 
field of hoieemcn witii bngleJioms, and whips held 
Upz^h^ and jbnuidbbed after the manner of bro^- 
awords --^honnds, liuntsnbn, and -stag,, being all 
. very ortiflcblly cotout of toasted breads . Eujoy. 

•ing the pitebes which I fidled nol to bcptow.on tlds 
the old man irnknowledged it had cost 
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tbe beet part of two days to it to perfeetioa ; 
and added, giving honour where honour was due, 
fcliat an idea ao l^Uiant was not entirely his own, 
bat that Monaeur himeslf hOd fakeh the tremble to 
give him eeveeal Idnts, and even oonde- 

soended to assist' iH'tlMi’ Oxeoatiott of some of the 
most capital Sgdims. 'Rie Karqiiis bhiahed a little 
at this edairdasedien^ which he might probably 
have wiahSdity d' ppMs^ but acknowledged he had 
wished twtiWfiflaO aae widi a scene from the popular 
poemofiii^Ol>iihfry,Miladi Lac. 1 answered^ that 
, so SjpiehdK&w eortege much more' rdNmU^ 

; chasso of liOtlis Quatorze than of a poor King of 
ScOtiKhd, and that the payaat^ was father like 
Fonntslnbleau than the wilds of Osllender. He 
bowed gnudously In answer to this compliment, and 
acknowledged that reooUecUons of the eostome of 
Tthe old French Court, frhen in its splendour, might 
have misled his imagination — and ao the conver- 
sation passed on to other matters. 

Our dessert was exquisite— the cheese, the fruits, 
the salad, the olives, the esmeaim, and the delicious 
wliite wine, cqcb in their way were {mjMiya6/st; 
and the good klarqnlS, with an air of great satis- 
faction, observed, that hia guest did sincere homage 
to their merits. ^ After all,** he said, "and yet it 
is hot confeaslttg foolish weakness — biit,.after all, 

I cannot but rejoice in feeling myself equal to offer- 
ing a atrauger a sort of hospitality which seems 
picamng to him. Beiieve me, it is not entirely out 
of prMa that we jKiacm menantt live so very 
retired, and avoid tlie duties of hospitality. It is 
true, tilat too many of ns wander about tiro halls 
of oor Ihihera, rather like ghosts of their deceased 
prqpvictorii^ tike living men restored to their 
own possessions- yet it is rather on your account, 
than to spare ovr own feefings, that wo do not cul- 
tivate tlmaodety of oifribirdgn visiterb We have 
an idea that yw opnlefit nation is particularly 
attached to your ease 

and' enjqyiii^t If We^ Idtfd ; and the means of 
entertainmeai left' to 'ns .bahf|.in' most cases, so 
limitod, that «e' tool Mitoivca toCtily precluded 
from Stteh cxpCM| WaA wl^es 

to dbf Ida 'Bom.' to think it 

will publish 

your pro- 
bably I 

I T‘te;i^ j 

an aeeouttt It Mild 

,be only in 
•"very hast 
bowed in 

differed mndi from illilf '«i^ 

counts of it 

parfieularly obligii' 

tile pOBsestions 

fuV* he said, "had juidmOM; 

tuous at Hautiien as elsewlftirb/ ^ 


onriottS conservatories of exotics, tempje and tower, 
bad gone to the ground i but the vineyard, the 
petoper, the orehi^ the teaq, still existed ; and 
once more he expressed himself happy to And, that 
their oombiiied productions Conild i^e what even 
a Briton accepted as a totemble meal. 1 only 
hope,’* be continued, " that you will convince me 
yoUr compliments ore sineeiw,'by accepnng the 
hospitality of the CSmteau de Hantiien as often as 
better engsgemento wto . permit’ during your stay in 
this neighbourhood.*’ 

I readllyvprniitised to aooeptsn invitation offered * 
with such gmee^ as to make the guest appear tlie 
person eonferring the obl%otiott. 

The oonveraation tiien (Ranged to the history of 
tiro Ghatean and its vicinity— a sobjeet whieh was 
strong ground to the Marquis, though he was no 
great antiquary, and ewen no very profound his- 
torian, when otiier topics were diseuBsed. The 
Ciird, however, chane^ to be botii, and withal a 
very oonvemible pleasing man, with an air of pre- 
venanee, and ready civility of communication, which 
I have found a leading charaeteristie of the Co- 
thoKo clergy, whether they are well-infonned or 
otherwise. It was from him that I learned there 
still existed the remnant of a fine library in the 
Chateau de Hantlieu. T)ie Marquis shrugged bis 
shoulders as tiro Curd gave mo this Intimation, 
looked to tiro one side and the other, and displayed 
the same sort of petty embarrassment which he had 
been unable to suppress when La Jeunesse blabbed 
something of his interference with the arrangements 
of the cttwtxv.- " 1 should be happy to shew tlie 
books,” he smd, " but they are in such a wild con- 
dition, 80 dismantled, that I am adiamed to exhibit 
them to any one.*? 

" Forgive me, my dear sir,** said the Curd, " you 
know you pennitCed the great English Biblioma- 
nike, Dr Dibdin, to consult your curious reliqucs, 
and you know how highly he spoke of them.” 

. " What eonld 1 do, my dear friend I** said tiro 
S^ffqnte ; " tiro gopd Doctor had heard some exag- 
getuted account of these remnaota of what was 
onoe a library— he had stationed himself in the 
duberye below, determined to earry his pbint or die 
under the ws^ 1 even heard of his taking the 
altitndo of the ttarreV hi order to provide scaling- 
ladders. You would not have had me reduce a 
retpectable divine, ithouglr of another (diureb, to 
SUCH an act of desperation t 1 could not have an- 
swered it in eouseienee.” 

" But you know, besldea^ Monaiettr le Marquis,” 
cmitinued the C^rd, " that Dr Dibdiu was m mucli 
grieved at toe dilaj^datiqn ylm lijtyaiy had sus- 
tained, tiiiaC he avowedhr'novii^ toe potfM of our 
! church, so tottch dfd he Ibnj^ to^Janeh ah.anatbema j 
St^heatoioftoeperpefra^ . 
t ’^:Hia teseutmint was iu ^^rilbn to hts dis- 
fap^iptoimai^ I sujppdto/’ oiiT entertaliiei*. 

' ,’*'^ot 46/* said tob Curfi ^‘‘for lie wee ao eii- 
tooidiaBtio on the value of what remains, that T am 
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I convineed nothing hut your positive request to tne 
oontmxy prevented the Chateau of Hautlien oeeu* 
pying at least twenty pages In that qplendid work 
of which he sent .ua a oc^y, and which will remaiu 
. a lasting monument of his zeal and erudition.** 

« Dr Dibdin is extremely polite/* said the Mar- 
. quis ; " and, when we have had our coffee— here 
, it comes — wo will go to the turret ; and I hope, 
as Monsieur has not despised my poor fare, so he 
. will pardon thO' state of my confused library, while 
■ I shall be equally happy if It can afford any thing 
which can give him amnaement Indeed,** he 
: added, « were it otherwise, you, my good hither, 
j have every right over boolean whidi, without your 
I intervention, would nevW have 'returned to the 
. owner.** 

j Although this additiousl set of courtesy was evi- 
' dently wrested by the importunity of the Curd from 
; his reluctant friend, whose desira to conceal the 
I nakedness of the land, and the extent of his losses, 

I seemed always to struggle with his disposition to 
j bo obliging, 1 could not help aoeepting an offer, 
which, hi strict politeness, 1 ought perltaps to have 
refused. But then the remains of a coUection of 
such curiosity as had given to our bibliomaniacal 
I friend the ’desire of leading the forlorn hope in an 
j escalade— it would have been a desperate act of 
I :<elf-denial to have declined an opportunity of seeing 
; it. La Jeunesse brought coffee, such as we only 
I taste on the continent, upon a salver, covered with 
a napkin, tliat it might be oemi for silver ; and 
c^um-eaffe from Martinique, on a small waiter, 
vliicli was certainly. so. Our repast thus finished, 
the Marquis led me up an UMlier drro64, into a 
very large and well-proportioned saloon, of nearly 
one hundred feet in length ; but so waste and 
dilapidated, tliat I kept my eyes on tlie ground lest 
my kind entertainer should feel himself called upon 
to apologize for tattered pictures and. torn tapestry ; 
and, worse tlian both, for casements that had 
yielded, in one or two instances, to tiio boisteroos 
blast. 

** We have oontrived to make tlie turret some- 
thing more habitable/* said the Marquis, as he 
moved hastily through this chamber of desolation. 
“ Thii^** he said, was the picture ^lery in former 
times, and in the boudoir beyond, which we now 
occupy as a book-closet^ were preserved some cu- 
rious cabinet painting whose small size required 
that they should be viewed dosely.** 

As he spoke, he' held aside a portion of .ilio 
tapestry I have mentioned, and we entered Uie rpom 
of wldi^ he spoke. 

it was octangular, eorreityonding to the exterpi|l 
sliape of the turret whoaO llit^dr It ooouided. Fniur ' 
of tlie sidesl^ lattieed'windows, commanili^ed^. 
from a diffcKut point, the most j^cospe^' 

over the majestic Loire, and the adjacent, 
through which it winded ; and tlie casements w^ 
filled witli stained gto/ through two of .whii^ 

. streamed the lustre of tlie setting sun, diewing a 


brilliant assemblage of xeligbuz emblams and ar- 
morial bearings^ which it was soureely possible to 
look at iritit an undazzled eye \ but tim.-other two 
windowi^ firom which the sun-beail» had psseed 
away, could be closely examined, and phtihty shewed 
that the lattices were glazed with stafaked glass, 
which did not belong to them originally, bnl^ zs l 
afterwards learned, to the profimed and deSettuM 
chapel of the Castle. It had been tiieattinMinent 
of the Marquis, for several months, tiHieeomplidt 
this r^a<etamefito,with the assistanoe of the Curate 
and the mli-oapable La Jeunesse ; and tbOitgh they 
had only patohed ttgether fragments, which were in 
many places veiy minute, yet the stained glass, til] 
examined very closely, and with the eyeof an anti- 
quary, produced, on the whole, a very ^easing efibet 

The sides of Ae apartment, not occupied by the 
lattices, were (except the epace for the amall door) 
fitted up with preeses and ehelvei^ aome of walnut 
tree, curiously carved, and brought to a dark colour 
by time, nearly resembling that Of a ripe chestnut, 
and partly of common deal, employed to repair and 
supply the deficiencies occasioned by violence and 
devastation.* On these slielves were deposited the 
wrecks, or rather the precious relics, of a most 
splendid library. 

The Marquis’s father hjid been a man of infor- 
mation, and his grandfather was famous, even in 
the Court of Louis XIV., where literature was in 
some degree considered as the faidiion, for the 
extent of his acquirements. Those two proprietors, 
opulent in tlieir fortunes, and liberal in the indul- 
gence of their taste, had made such additions to a 
curious old Gothic library, which had descended 
from their ancestors, tliat .there were few collec- 
tions in Franco which could be compared to that 
of Ilautiieu. ’ It had been oompletely dispersed, in 
consequence of isn ULjudged attempt of tlie present 
Marquis, in 17^90, to defend his* Chateau against a 
revolutionary mob. Luckily, the Curd, who, by his 
charitable and moderate conduct, and his evange- 
lical virtues, possessed much interest among the 
neighbouring peasantey, prevailed on many of them 
to boy, for the petty sum of a few sous, and aome- 
times at the vulgar rate of a glass of brandy, 
volumes wjiicb bad eost large sumc^ but which were 
carried off in ntorC ityite by the ruflians who pil- 
laged the esstie. He himself also had purchased 
as many of the booka as his, funds could possibly 
reach, and to his care R.wss owing that they wen 
restored to the turret In which I found them. If 
whs no wqnder« therefore, chat the good Curd had 
some pride and pleasure in shewing the dolleetion to 
Straognrs- 

^ ' In s^te of old vdames, imperfection^ and aU 
! the ntiier mortifications which an amateur jenooun- 
ters. in looking through an ill-kept library, then 
were many articles in that of Hantilien, eakulate^ 
at Bayes says, " to elevatp find saf|ic||e'’* the 
bibiionumiHe. There woi-o, ^ 

•• Tlie wnall rare.folume, daiefc with tankMH^ 
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ais Or Femer fc-olingly (jngal— curious and richly j liad fortunately been preserved, and which con- j 
painted imAKuls, manuscripts of 1300, 1320, and j taiued some curious particulars respecting the con- ! 
even earlier, and works in Gofhio type, printed hi : noction witli Scotland, which first found me favour I 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. But of these in the eyes of the Marquis do Hautlieu. 

I intend to give a more detailed account, sliould % 

the Marquis grant his permission. I 

In the meantime, it is snffieient to fsay, that, i "" 

delighted wi4 t)io day I had spent at Hautlieu, I ' ! 

fr?quent^y reputed my visit, ai>d that the key of , 1 pondered on these things, worw mo, until my 

the octangnlar tower was always at my cwimniaiid. return to Britain, to beef and sea-coal fires, a 
In those hours I became deeply enamoui-ed of a change of residence which took place since I drew 
part of Ftendi history, which, although most im- np these Gallic reminisoenoes. At length, the result 
portant to that of Europe at large, and illustrated of my meditationa took the form of which my 
by an, inimitable old historian, I liad never suflS- readers, if not startled by this preface, will pre- 
ciently studied. At tlie same time, to gratify tlie sently be enabled to jndge* Should the Public 
feelings of my excellent host, I occupied myself rcccnve it with favour, I shall not regret having 
cccasionally w:th some family memorials, whicli been for a short time an Absentee, i 





CHAPTER 1. 


Tax comAST. 


Luok hcrt upon tlib pbtore, and on this. 

The counterfeit preientment of two broUiert. 

Tub Utter part of die fifteeuth century prepared 
a train of future events, that ended by raising 
Franco to that state of formidable power, wliich has 
ever since been, from time to time, tlie principal I 
object of jealousy to the otlier European nations. 
Before that period, slio had to struggle for her 
very existence witli die English, already possessed 
of her fairest provinces ; while tiio utmost exertions 
of her King, and the gallantry of her people, could 
scarcely protect the remainder from a foreign yoke. 
Nor was diis her solo danger. The princes who 
possessed the grand fiefs of the crown, and, in par- 
ticular, the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagnb, had 
come to wear their feudal bonds so lighdy, mat diey 
had no scruple in lifting the standard against Aeir 
liege and sovereign lord, the King of Fn^ce, on the 
slightest pretence. When at peace, they reigned 
as absolute princes in their own provinces ; and 
the House of Bur^ndy, possessed of the district so 
called, togedier with the fairest and richest part of 
Flanders, was itself so we^fiiy, and so powerful, as 
to yicl^ nothing to tlie crown, either in splendour 
or in strength. 

In imitation of the grand feudatories, each in- 
ferior vassal of the crown assumed as mu^ inde- 
pendence as his distance from the sovereig#power, 
tho extent of his fief, or the strengtii of his diateau, 
enabled him to maintain,; andtliesc potty tyrants, 
no longer amenable to the exercise of tlie law, per- 
petrated wiili impunity the wildest excesses of 
fantastic oppression and cruelty. In Auvergne 
alone, a report was made of more than thr^ hun- 
dred of these independent nobles, to whom incest, 
murder, and rapine, weve the most ordinaiy and 
familiar actions. 

Besides these evils, another, springing out. of the 
long-continued wars betwixt the French and Eng- 
lish, added no smaQ misery to tliis efistraeted king- 
dom. Numerous bodies of soldiem, cdleeted into 
bands, under ofilcen dhosen by theottelves, from 
among the bravest and most suecesSfra adventors^ 
had been formed in vidoos parte of France out of 
the refuse of all other countries^ Tliese blrding 
combatants sold their swords for a time to best 
bidder ; and, when such service was not to bet had, 

* tbev made wanon their own account, aeizing teudee 
and towers, which (hey used as'^the places of th^ 
retreat, making pisonen, and tMuomiog them, 


-^exacting tribute from the open villages, and the 
country around them, — and acquiring, by every 
species of rapine, tlie appropriate epithets of Toe- ' 
deuixand Ecoreheurt, that is, (Mppen woAFlawin, 

In the midst of the horrors and miseries arising 
from so distracted a state of public afiairs, leokjcss 
and profuse expense distinguished the oourfs of the 
lesser nobles, as well as of the superior princes ; and 
their dependents, in imitation, expended in rude, 
but magnificent display, the wealth wliich they ex- 
torted from tlie people. A tone of romantic and 
chiv2ilrou8 gallantry (which, however, was often 
disgraced hy unbounded license) diaracterized the 
! iutercourse between the sexes ; and the language 
of knight-errantry was yet used, and its observances 
followed, though the pure spirit of honourable love, 
and benevolent enterprise, which it inculcates, had 
ceased to qualify and atone for its extravagances. 
The jousts and tournaments, the entertainments and 
revels, which each petty court displayed, invited to- 
France every wandering adventurer ; and it was 
seldom tliat, when arrived tiicre, he failed to em- 
ploy his rash courage, and headlong spirit of enter- 
prise, ill actions for which his happier native country 
afforded no free stage. 

At this period, and as if to save this fair realm 
from the various woes witli which it was menaced, 
the tottering throne was ascended by Louis XI., 
Whose character, evil as it was in itself, met, com- 
bated, and in a great degree hcutralized, tlie mis- 
chiefs of the. time — asTOisons of opposing qualities 
are said, in andent books of medidue, to have the 
power of counteracting each otlier. 

Brave enon^ for every useful and poh'tieal pur- 
pose, Louis bod not a spark of that romantic valiTur, | 
or of the pride generally associated with it, which 
fought on for the point of honour, when the'poiut 
6 f utiUty had been long gained. Cahn, crafty, and 
profoundly attentive to his own interest, he made 
every sacrifice, both of pride and pa^ion, which 
could interfere with it. Ho Was careful in disguising 
his real sentiments and purposes from ail wlio ap- 
proached him, and frequently used tlie expressioi^ 

“ that the king knew not how to rdgn, who ‘^ew 
not how to dissemble ; and that, for himself, if he 
thought his very cap knew his secrets, he would 
throw it into the fire.” No man of his owu,.or^of 
any other time, better understood how to avail him- 
self of tirn frailties of others, and when , to avdd. 
giving any advantage by the untimely indulgaioe 

ofhiaown. ^ ^ 

He was by nature vindictive and omet, even to 
the extent of finding pleaauxe in the frequent exe-^ 
outions which he commanded. as po touch of 

merpy ever induced him to spare,' tffen . he could 

162 V 
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safety condemn, so nosentiaent oi Teugeance 
t-vcr stimulated him to a premature violence. He 
• cldom sprung on his prey till it was fiurly witliin 
ills grasp, and till all hope of rescue was vain ; aiid 
in’s movements were so studiously disguised, that 
his success was. ^neraUy what iirst announced to* 
the world the object he had been manceuviing to 
attain. i 

lu like maniieiriithe avarice of Louis gave way to 
appaixsut ^rohudpiiy when it was necessary to bribe 
Uioiavounte oir tninister of a rival prince for avert- 
ing any irobeudiug- attack, or to break up any 
aWanoe confederatM against him. He was fond of 
license and pleasure ; but neither beauty nor the 
fshase^ tliough both were ruling passions, ever with- 
drew him from the most regular attendance to 
fiablic business and tlie affairs of his kingdom. His 
I knowledge of mankind was profound, and he had 
sought it in the pri\*ate walks of life, in wliich he 
often personally mingled ; and, though naturally 
l>road and haughty; he hesitated not, with an inat- 
tention to tlie arbitrarv divisions of society whidi 
was then thought soineuiing portentously uiluatursil, 
to raise from the lowest rank men whom he employ^ 
on^the most important duties^ and know so well how 
to choose them, that he was rarely disappointed in 
their qualities. 

Yet tliere were oontradictioiis in the character 
of this artful and able monarch ; for human nature 
is rarely uniform. Himself the most false and in- 
sincere of mankind, some of the greatest errors of 
his life aro^ from too rash a confidence in the 
honour and integrity of others. When these errors 
took place, tliey soem to have arisen from an over 
•refill^ system of policy, which induced Louis to 
j asounc the appearance of undoubting confidence in 
i those whom it was his object to overreach ; for, in 
1 hia general conduct, he was as jealous and suspi- 
\ dous as any tyiaut who ever breathed. I 

Two other points may be noticed, to complete the 
sketch of this formidable chaiacter, by which he 
rose among the rude chivalrous sovei’eigus of the 
period to the rank of a keeper among wild beasts, 
who, by superior wisdom and policy, by disti'ibution 
of food, aud some discipline by blows, comes finally 
to predonutiatb over those, who, if unsubJected by 
bis arts, would by main strength have torn him to 
pieces.' 

The fint of these attributes was Louis's excessive 
superstition, a plague with which Heaven often 
almtB those who muse to listen to tlie dictates of 
reiijj^n. The remorse arising from hia evil actions, 
Loma never endeavoured to appease by any relaxa- 
tioa in his Machiavellian stratagems, but Jaboured, 
in vain, UK mihe and sUenoe that painful feeling by 
supentitilous dbservances, severe penance, and pro- 
I fuiregiiletotbe'eccieeiastiCB^ The second property, 

! witli which the first is sometimes found strangely 
j imited, was a dtsposlfioii to low pleasures and ob- 
scure debai^ery; Tli^ wiseBt, or at least the most 
crafty Sovddgn of Ids thna^ ne imu fond of low 
life, and, being hiOMlf a of wit, enjoyed the 
jests and r€mairteeB4)fso€5a} .conVe^^ more tium 
could have Wn expected from other points of his 
character. He even minted in the comic adven- 
tures of obBcm* ihtrigae, with a freedom little con- 
eiHient with the habitnid a^guam^ ^c^ousy oThis 
ebaracter; and be witii ao mud of .this species of 
humble be cain^ a oumher of its 

gay aud &ea t3usanecdobee tk^be e»miiled in n col- 


lection well known to book collectors, in whoso eyes 
(and tlie work is unfit for any ottier) the right- 
edition is very precious.* : 

By means of this monarch’s powerful and pru- 
dent, though most unamiable character, it pleased 
Heaven, who works by the tempest as well as by 
the soft small rain, to restore to tlie great l^ncn^ 
nation the benefits of civil government, which, at ' 
the time of his accession, fh^ had nearly lost. 

Ere he had succeeded to the crown, Louis had 

§ *ven evidence of his vices rofiier tlian of bis talents. 

is first wife, Margaret of j^tl^d, was ** done to 
death by slanderous tongues^* in her husband’s 
Court, whore, bat for file enodoragement of Louis 
himself, not a word would have been breathed 
against that amiable and injn^ princess. He had 
been an ungrateful and a reb^ous son, at one time 
conspiring to seize his father’s person, and at an- 
otlier, levying open war against him. For tlie first 
offence, he was banished to his appanage of Dau- 

S hine, which he governed with much sagacity — for 
le second, he was driven into absolute exilo, and 
forced to terow himself on the mercy, aud almost 
on the charity, of the Duke of Burgundy and his 
son, where he enjoyed hospitality, afterwards in- 
differently requiteu, until the death of his fatlier in 
1461 . 

In the very outset of his reign, Louis was almost 
overpowered by a league foniied against him by the 
great vassals of France, with the Duke of Burgundy, 
or ratlier his son, file Count de Charalois, at its 
head. They levied a powerful army, blockaded 
Paris, fought a battle of doubtful issue under its 
very walls, and placed tlie French monarchy on the 
brink of actual destruction. It usiiuUy happens in 
such cases, that the moro sagacious general of file 
two gains, tlie real fruit, fiiough perhaps not the 
martial fame, of the disputed field. Louis, who had 
shewn great personal bravery during tlie battle of 
Moiitrhcry, was able, by his prudence, to ^avail him- 
self of its undecided ensraeter, as if it had been a 
victory on his side. He temporized until the enemy 
had broken up their leaauer, and shewed so much 
dexterity in sowing ieuousles among those great 
powers, fiiat their alliance ^ for tho public weal,” 
as they termed it, but, in reality, for the overthrow 
of all hut the external apuearance ,of the Frendi 
monarray, dissolved itself, and was never again 
renewed in a manner so formidable. From fiiis 
ueriod, Louis, relieved of all daiiror from England, 
by the Civil wars of York and Lancaster, was 
engaged for several years, like an unfeeling but 
able physician, in curing the wounds of the body 
I ]iolitic, or rather in stopping, now by g»nfie reme- 
dies, now by the use of fire and steel, Qie progress 
of those mortal gangrenes with which it was then 
infected. The brigandage of the Free Companies, 
and the unpunished oppressions of tho nobility, he 
laboured to lessen, since he could ^ not actually step 
tliem ; and, by dint of unrelaxed attention, ho 
gradually ^iiied some addition to his own regal 
authority, or effected some ^minntiojl of those by 
whom it was counterbalaneed: 

Still the King of France woe sarroonded doubt 

Si L-x — : 

1 ThhedUieprinupt, whlebf when la aoodpvwervation. If 
much auught alter b; eonnoliaeiin, to entttleiWXf'# Vent 
vefla Nouvetta, cMtenant ttont Hittolret ffouUraiur. out tom 
metOt jaaitme i raoMiren Umiee bonnet etrmjmvuet pat 
manure de jopeuxetb. farit, Antfiine Verend* Sane datt 
d*annU a'tmpreteion/ in-yb/io See Bur 
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iiiid danger. The members of the league for the pushed to the verge of rashn^ and beyond it — 
piibUc weal,” tliough^ not in unumn, were in exist- profuse in expenditure— spleiBid in his court, his 
eiice, and, like a Sioorehed Kialte, might reunite and person, and his retinue, iu all which he displayed 
hecomo dangerous again.' But a worse danger was the hereditary maguiticcince of the house of Bur- 
the increasing power of the* Dulm of Burgundy, gundy, Charles tlio Bold drew into his service 


diminished m mnk 'by the vej^ slight dependence were congenial ^ and Louis saw too dearly what 
of liis duchy upon the crown of France. might bo attempted and executed by such a train 

Charles, s^amed'the B0I4 or rather the Auda- of resolute adventurers, following a leader of a 
cious, for his ' allied to rashness and character as ungovernable as their own., 

frep^, thm WCTO ,me ddcal' coronet of Burgundy, Thera was yet another circumstance which in- 
which he m^ed tQ«0omrt into a royal and inde-*' creased the animosity of Louis towa^ his over- 
pendent regal erown." The character of tliis Duke grown vassal ; he owed him favours which ho never 
was in every respect 'the direct contrast to tiiat of meant to repay, and was under the frequent neces 

temporizing with him, and even of enduring I 

The latter was cslm^ deliberate, and crafiy, never bursts of petulant insolence, injurious to the regal 
proMCuting a dCaperate enterprise, and never aban- dignity, without being able to treat him othcArwise 
doniiig one hk^^ to he suceresful, however distant Uian as his “ fair cousin of Burgundy.” 
the prospeek Bie genius of Rie Duke was entirely It was about the year 146C, when tlieir feuds 
different. He rushra on danger because he loved were at the highesl^ though a dubious and hollow 
it, and ^ on diffieultire' because he despised them, truce, as frequently happened, existed for the time 
As Louis never sacrificed bis interest to his passion, betwixt them, that the present narrative opens. 
BO Charles, on the other hand, never saerinoed liia The person first introduced on the stage will be 
passion, or even his hunsour, to any other consi- found indeed to be of a rank and condition, flic 
deration. Notwithstanding the near relationsliip illustration of whose character acaroely called for a 
®*i®ted between them, and the support which dissertation on the relative position of two great 
tlie Duke and bis father had afforded to Louis in princes ; but the passions of the grea^ their quar- 
his exile when Dauphin, there was mutual contempt rels, and their reconciliations, involve the fortnnes 
and hatred bejbw|xt them. ^ The Duke of Bui^ndy of all who approach them ; and it will be found, on 
despised the eantious policy of tlie King, and im- proceeding farther in our story, fimt this prelimi- 
puted to the iaintaesB of his courage, that he sought nary Chapter is necessary for comprehending the 
by leagues, purebases, and otlier indirect means, history of the individual whose adventures we arc 
tlioso advantages, which, in his place, fiie Duke about to relate. 


illmiiiished in rank by the vei^ slight dependence 
of liis duchy upon the crown of France. 

Charles, sumamed the fiol4 or rather the Auda- 
cious, for hia oOiumge.wUa ' allied to rashness and 
frenzy, then wcke the dUttl coronet of Burgundy, 
which he bureed tb^eonvert into a royal and inde-*^ 
pendent regal erown.^ The character of tliis Duke 
was in every respect ibe direct contrast to tiiat of 
Louis XX. 

The latter waa calm, delibmte, and crafiy, never 
prosecuting a desperate enterprise, and never aban- 
doning one likek to be ‘suceesaful, however distant 
the prospect. Tlie genius of the Duke waa entirely 
different. He rushra on danger because he loved 
it, and on difficulties because he despised them. 
As Louis never sacrificed bis interest to his passion, 
so Charles, on the other hand, never sacrificed hia 
passion, or even hia humour, to any other consi- 
deration. Nctwithstanding the near relationship 
that existed between them, and the support which 
tlie Duke and bis father had afforded to Louis in 
his exile when Dauphin, there was mutual contempt 
and hatred betw|xt them. The Duke of Burgundy 
despised the emftious policy of tlie King, and im- 
puted to the iaiiitaesBof his courage, that he sought 
by leagues, purchases, and otlier indirect means, 
tlioso advantages, which, in his place, tlie Duke 
would have snatched with an armed hand. He 
likewise hated the King, not only for file ingratitude 
he had mani^ted for former kindnesses, and for 
personal iujm^s and imputations which the ambas- 
sadors of l^uis had east upon him, when his father 
was yet alive, but also, and especially, because of 
the support which he afforded in secret to the dis- 
cuutonM ritizens of Ghent, Liege, and other great 
towns in Flanders. These turbulent cities, jealous 
of tlieir privileges, and proud of their wealth, were 
frequently in a state of insurrection against their 
liege lords the Dukes of Burgundy, and never failed 
to find underiiand ^untenanoe at tlie Court of Louis, 
who embrored ov^ opportunity of fomentttig dis- 
turbance within file dominions of his overgrown 
vassal. 

The contempt and hatred of the Duke were re- 
taliated by Louis with equal energy, fiiough he used 
a thicker veil to conceal his sentiments. It waa 
impossible for a man of his profound sagacity not 
to dente the stubborn obstinacy which never re- 
signed its plumose, however fatal peraeverance miglit 
prove, and the headlong nnpotaosity, which com- 
menced its career )vituoat allowing a moment’s 
rensid^^ for the obstacles to be encountered. 
Yet file Kmg hated Charles even more than ho 

eontemned him, and hte Boom and hatred were the 

more intense, that they were mingled with four: 
for he knew fimt the onset of Hie nuSlbafi, to whom 
he likened the' Dtdte- of Buzgimdy, must ever bo 
formidable, though fine animal makes it with riiut 
eyes. It wae hot'jakme the 4^ealt|i of the Bnigun- 
dian previiieea^ the disdplliio the Wariike toha- 
bltants, and the mass of their erowM population, 
which the King dreaded^ for the personal .quafities 
of their leader had also much in them that was 
dangerous. The very soul of -bravery, which he 


CHAPTER II. 


TllK WANDSRBR. 


Why then the world Is my oyster, which I with sword will 
open. 

' AwUni PUtcl. 

It was upon a delicious summer morning, before 
the sun had assumed its scorehing mwer, and while 
the dews yet cooled and perfumed file air, fiiat a 
youth, coming from the north-eastward, approached 
file ford of a small river,, or rather a large brook, 
tributary to the Cher, near to tlie royal Castle of 
Plessis-tes-Toure, whose dark and multiplied batfie- 
nieuts rose in the background over the extensive 
forest wifii which they were surrounded. TIicsc 
woodlands comprised a noble chase, or royal park, 
fenced by an enclosare, termed, in file Latin of the 
middle ages^ PlexUiwn, which gives the name of 
Plessis to so many villages in France. The ctufie 
and village of which we particdarly speak, was 
called Plessis-ies-Tours, to disfiiiguish it fiuni othera, 
and was built about two milre to tlie southward of 
the fair town of tiiat name, the capital of ancient 
Touraiiie, whose rich plain has breu termed the 
Garden of France. 

On fiio bank of the above-mentioned brook, 
opposite to that whicli the traveller was approadi- 
mg, two men, who appejured in deep convmviafion, 
seemed, from time to time, to wotmi Ills motions ^ 
for, as their station was mu^ morfi elevated, they 
could remark him at a considerable distance. . . 

The age of the young traveller' hiight )m about 
nineteen, or betwixt that and twenty unfi'. his face 
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And person, which weip very prepocees^ng, did not, 
however, belong to Ae country in whicSi he was 
now a sojourner. His diort gray dosh and hose 
were rather of Flemidi tlian of ‘much fashion, 
while the smart blue bonnet^ with a single sprig of 
holly and an eaglet feather, was already recognized 
as Hie Scottish head-gear. His dress was very neat, 
and arrange wltli the precidon of a youth con- 
scious of ponessihg a fine person. He had at Ins 
back a aatchel, which seemed to contain a few 
necessaries, a hawking gauntlet on his left hand, 
though he carried no bird, and in his right a stout 
hunter’s pole. Over his left slionlder hung an em- 
broidered BCaif which sustained a small pouch of 
scarlet velvet, such as was then used by fowlers of 
distinction to carry their hawks’ food, and other 
matters belonging to that much-admired sport. 
This was crossed by another shoulder-belt, to which 
was hung a hunting knife, or couteau de chasse. 
Instead of tlie boots of the period, he wore buskins 
of half-dressed decr’s-skin. 

Although his form had not yet attained its full 
strength, lie w'as tall and active, and the lightness 
of Hie step witli which ho advanced, shewed that 
. his pedestrian mode of travelling was pleasure rather 
Hiaii pain to him. His complexion was fair, in 
spite of a general shade of darker hue, with which 
the foreign suii, or perhaps constant exposure to 
the atmosphere in his OAvn country, had, in some 
degree, embrowned it. 

His features, without being quite regular, were 
frank, ox>en, and pleasing. A half smile, which 
seemed to arise from a happy exnbcrauce of animal 
spirits, shewed, now and then, that his teeth were 
well set, and as pure as ivory ; vrhilst his bright blue 
eye, with a corresponding gaiety, had an appro- 
priate glance for every object which it encountered, 
expresring good-humour, lightness of heart, and 
determined resolution. 

He received and returned the salutation of the 
few travellers who frequented the road in those 
dangerous times with the action w'hich suited each. 
The strolling spearmim, half soldier, half brigand, 
measured youth with his eye, as if balancing the 

prospect of booty with the chance of desperate 
resistance ; and read such indications of iho latter 
in Hie fearless glance of the passenger, that he 
changed his ruman purpose for a surly " Good 
morrow, comrade,” wmeh the young Scot answered 
with as martial, though a less sullen tone. The 
wandering j^grim, or the begging friar, answered 
his reverend greeHng with a paternal benedicite; 
and the d^-eyed peasant girl looked after him for 
many, a alter they had pas^ eadi other, and 
interdiaiigM a liinghing good-morrow. In short, 
thero aras an attrition about his whole appearance 
not ea^y eMriping attention, and which was derived 
from the dombinatlon of fearless frankness and 
good-hamoor, ydfk n^ghHy looks, and a handsome 
face aiid pera^ . it seemed, to^ as if his whole 
demeanour one who was entering on life 

with no MpiieiSBnsion of the evils with which it is 
b^t^ anffWliall means for stfvnling with its hard- 
ships, a lively spirit aha a Goarageous dis- 

'porition; futd it is with sneh tenipen that youHi 
readily sympathiaes, and/fer whom chiefly 
a^ vaA experience fedt affectidnate end pitying in- 

whom we have described, bad been 
^ two persons who loitered on the 



o{)posite side of the smdl river which divided him 
from the park and the casHo ; .but as he descended 
the rugged bank to the waters edge, with the light 
step of a roe which visits the fountain, the youn^r 
of the two said to the other, «lt is our man — it 
is the Bohemian! If he attempts to cross the ford, 
he is a lost man — the wateris up, and the ford im- 
passable.” 

**1461 him make that diaepvery himself, gossip,” 
said the elder personage; ffli. may, perchance, save 
a rope, and break a provm.^' • ' . 

* I judge him by the blue cap,” said the other, 
"for I cannot see hia faoa Hark, sir— be hal- 
looes to know whether Hie'wateV be deep.” 

" NoHiing like experienoeih Ito world, ’’answered 
the other — “let hun try.V ' " ; ' 

The young man, inline ineanirifll& receiving no 
hint to the contrary, and taking flto mnee of those 
to whom he applM as an^ eneburagement to pro- 
ceed, entered mo stream* wiHmuiferther heritaHon 
than the delay necessary to take off his buskins. 
The elder person, at Hie' same moment, hallooed 
to him to Mware, adding, in a lower tone, to his 
companion, ‘‘Mortdieu — gossip — yon have made 
another mistako — this is not the Bohemian chat- . 
terer,” 

But the intimation to the youth cOme feo late. 
He either did not hear or could not profit by it, be- ‘ 
ing already in the deep stream. To one less alert, ; 
and practised in Hie exercise of fwimming, death 
had been certain, for the brook was both deep and 
strong. 

“ By Saint Anno ! but he is a propsr youth,” 
said the elder man—" Run, gossip, and help your 
blunder, by giVing him aid, if thou canst.' He be- 
longs to thine own troop — if old saws speak truHi, 
water will not drown him.” 

Indeed, the youngs traveller , swaoi so strongly, 
and buffeted Hie waves so well, tfai^ notwithstand- 
ing Hie strength of the current, ho :was carried but 
a little way down from Hie ordinarv laUding-place. 

By this time the younger of too' two strange^ ' 
was hurrying down to the riioro to render assis- ' 
tance, while Hie other followed him at a graver ! 
pace, saying to himself as he approached, " I knew ! 
water would never drown that young fellow. — By' ; 
my haBdome, he is ashore, and bis pole ! — | 
If I make not the more haste, . bo. will beat my ! 
gossip for Hie only charitable action which I ever I 
saw him perform, or attempt to perfevm, in the | 
whole course of life life*” ' / j 

There was some reason to augur such a conclusion j 
of the adventure, fer the bonny Scot- had already | 
accosted the younger Samaritan,, who was hasten- 
ing to his assistance, with Hieoo irefel words — 

" Discourteous dog I why £d you not unswerwhen 
I called to know if the paasags Wiia fit to be at- 
tempted t May the feul fiend oatch me, but 1 will 
teach yon the reefpect due to stnuagUre 'mt the next 
occasion.” - ^ V 

This was accompanied wiHi fiwi aignifleaiit flou- 
rish wife hfe pofe wiliriife enSudfeMalfetti because 
fee artisl, holding it in fee'e^Sdfe^dirattdished the 
two ends in ev^ diteetiair, like fee taife of a 
wind-mill in uoHon His opj^enty seefiim himself 
thus menaced, )aid ^iand tqKntJifeaunrd,m he.wiis 
one of feoae whb on all occasloiis are more ready 
for action fean for i^weeh ; butr his mm eooside- * 
rate comrade^ who oame 19 , ecHumaaded him to 
forbear,, and, turning to fee young ikfe|i, accused 
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him in turn of moi|»itatl<m in plunging into the 
swollen ford, ana of intemperate violence in quar- 
relling with a nUnt w hastening to hia aaaia- 
tanco* ' -Vf-' ' 


by a man of adraacedage and respectable appear- 
ance, immediataly .lowi^ hia weapon, and siud 
he would be Sony if he had done them ininstice ; 
but, in reality, it amaeared to him as if they had 


but, in reality, it amnaared to him as if they had 
suffered him to p^lda.Ufe in peril for want of a 
word of timely tmbiiog^ which could be the part 
neither of honmt men nor of good Christians, far 
leas of respectaUe timgesses, such as they sebmed 
to be. 

<<Fair son,” said' the .elder person, "yon seem, 
from vour accent and complexion, a stranger ; and 
you should reoplleet yoor dialect ia^ not so easily 
comprehended fey as perhaps it may be uttered 
by ^u.” 

“ Well, iathe^,” answered the youth " I do not 
caro mura abont the ducking 1 have had, and I 
will readily foiaWe your being partly the cause, 
provided yon wul direct me to some place where 1 
can have my clothes dried ; for it is my only suit, 
and I must keep it somewhat decent.” . 

" For whom do you take us, fair son 1” said tho 
elder stranger, in answer to this question. 

"For substantial burgesses unquestionably,” 
said the youth ; "or, hold — you, master, may be 
a money-broker, or a corn-merchant ; and tliis 
man a butcher, or grazier.” 

" You have bit our capacities rarely,” said the 
elder, smiling. " My business is indeed to trade 
in as murii money as 1 can ; and my gossip’s deal- 
ings are somewhat of kin to the butcher’s. As to 
your accommodation, .we will try to serve you ; 
but 1 must ftrst know who you ore, and whither 
you are going ; for, in these times, tlie roads are 
filled with travellers on foot and horseback, who 
have any thing in their head but honesty and the 
fear of Odd/* . 

The young man oast another keen and penetrat- 
ing glance on him who spoke, and on liis silent com- 
panion, as if doubtful wnether they, ou their parr, 
merited the cdnfidence they demanded ; and the 
result eff hia o|||isrvatidn was as follows. 

The eldca^m most remarkable of these men in 
dress and a|l|winnioe, resembled tlie merchant or 
shopkee^^v:!^ pi^od. His jerkin, hose, and 
cloiuc, uniform emour, but worn so 

. tlireadb^i'Spt.the acute young S^t conceived 
that the be either very rich or very 

poor, probS^ formbr. The fashion of the 
dress was ^l&'ishd short -^a , kind of garments 
which w4M^;>iiiiil'^am'beld decoi^ous among gentry', 
or ev^' citiaens, who generally 
wore descended below the middle, 

of the y . ‘ ' ■ 

The bf this. num*s countenance was 

parilyStm^ve^nadjiEM^ His strong 

featurOBji'aiMk mwk% holliow ey^ had, nevor- 
tlielessj humour 

Btt^en, those fi[fm under the 

shroud of thick Idsift 4i)wbl»(ws,' had something in 
them ihaiwaa at .onep. doim and. sinister. 
Perhaps this efSBet wm imnwssed hy the low fur 
cap, much depressed mi the: fo^head^ and adding 
to the shade, from' imder which these eyes,, peered 
. out ; but it is certain that the young sttniiger, liad 


some difficulty to reconcile his looks with the mean- 
iiesB of his appearance in other respects. His cap 
in particular, in which all men of any quality dis- 
played cither a brooch of gold or of silyer, was 
ornamented with a paltry image of the Virgin, in 
lead, each as the poorer sort of pilgrims bring from 
Loretto. 

His comrade was a stout-fonnsd, middle-sized 
man, more than ten years younger man his com- 
panion, with a down-looking visage, and a very 
ominous smile, when by cliance he gave way to that 
impulse, which was never, except in reply to cer- 
trin secret signs that seemed to pass between him 
aind the elder stranger. Tliis man was armed wi^ 
a sword and dagger ; and undemeatii his plain 
habit, the Scotsman observed that he concealed a 
jazeran, or flexible shirt of linked mail, which, as 
being often worn by those, even of peaceful profes- 
sions, who were called upon at that Mrilous period 
to be frequently abroad, confirmed tne young man 
in his conjecture, that the wearer was by promsrion 
a butcher, grazier, or something of that description, 
called upon to bo much abroad. 

The young stranger, comprehending in one glance 
tlie result of the observation which has taken us 
some time to express, answered, after a moment’s 
pause, " I am ignorant whom I may have the 
honour to addr^,” making a slight revereneb at 
the same time, " but I am indifferent who knows 
that I am a cadet of Scotland ; and that I come to 
seek my fortune in France, or elsewhere, after tlie 
custom of my countrymen.” 

^ Ptuquet-dieu i and a, gallant custom it is,’' 
said the elder stranger. “You seem a fine young 
Bpringald, and at the right age to prosper, wnether 
among men or women. What say you I I am a 
merchant, and want a lad to assist in my traffic— 
1 suppose you are too much a gentleman to assist 
in such mechanical drudgery I” 

" Fair sir,” said tho youth, " if your offer be 
seriously made— of which I have my doubts — 
I am bound to thank you for it, and I thank you 
accordingly ; but I fear 1 should be altogether unfit 
for your service.” ^ 

“What!” said tlie senior, "I warrjuit thou 
knowest better how to draw tlie bow, than how to 
draw a bill of charges,— const handle a broadsword 
better fiian a pen — ha I” 

" I’ am, master,” answered tho young Scot, “ a 
bracman, and therefore, as we say, a bowmn. 
But besides that, T have been in a convent, whew 
the good fathers taught me to read and write, and 
even to cipher.” 

** PasqieS’4^€u ! tliat is too magnificent, 
tlie merchant. " By our Lady of Enibrun, thou 


art a prodigy, man !” 

“Rest you merry, fair roaster, said tlie youth,, 
who was not much pleased with liis new acqi^n-- 
taiice’s jocularity, “ I must go dtjr 
of standing dripping hew, answering . 

The raerehaut only lauglied louder as Im spoke, 
.nd .nwered, 

hil .— vmrne «» 3a»«oi* — Iwt ««“*» 

iitw, you M* of a country I have a l.gm for, 
havins traded in Scotland in my time— P^honert 
poor wt of folks they ar. ; and, if wme 

nith n. to the vBlage, I witt h«fow on you a mp 
of burnt sack and a warm bceakfart,.to otolw Ibr 
ronr drMiching.— But, Ute-Vtaul do yOn 

irith a hnntlngiflove on yonr batid! . Know yon 
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not tlK’i’c is no hawking petmitted in a royal 
chase T* 

" 1 was taught tliat lesson,** anawered the youth, 
" by a rascally forester of the Duke of Burgundy. 
1 did hut fly the falcon I had brought with me 
from ^tland, and th^t I ivckoned on for bringing 
me into some note, at a heron near Peronne, and 
the rascally sehclni shot my bird with au arrow.** 
What did yon do 1*’ said tlie merchant 

" Beat liim, said the youngster, brandishing his 
staff, ** as near to death as one Christian man should 
belabour another — I wanted not to have bis blood 
to answer for.** 

** Know you,’* said the burgess, that had you 
fallen into the Duke of Burgundy’s hands, he would 
have hung you up like a chestnut 1** 

" Ay, I am told lie is as prompt as the King of 
Franco for that sort of work. But, as tliis hap- 
pened near Peronne, I made a leap over tlie fron- 
tiers, and laughed at him. If be had not been so 
hasty, 1 might perhaps liave taken service with 
liim.” 

** He will have a heavy miss of such a paladin 
as you are, if tlie truce should break off,” said the 
merchant, and tlirew a look at his own companion, 
who answered him with one of the downcast lower- 
ing smiles, which gleamed along his countenance, 
enlivening it as a passing meteor enlivens a winter 
sky. 

Tlie young Scot suddenly stopped, pulled his 
bonnet over his right eyebrow, as one that would 
not be ridiculed, and said firmly, *^My roasters, 
and especially you, sir^ the elder, and who should 
be the wiser, yon will find, 1 presume, no sound 
or safe jesting at my expense. I do not altogether 
like the tone of your conversation. I can take a 
jest with any man, and a rebuke, too, from my elder, 
and say, thank you, sir, if 1 know it to be de- 
served ; but I do not like being home in hand as 
if 1 were a child, wlien, God wot, 1 find myself 
man enough to belabour you both, if you provoko 
me too far,** 

The eldest man seemed like to choke with laugh- 
ter at the lad’s demeanour — his companion’s liaiid 
stole to his sword-hilt, which the youth observing, 
dealt him a blow across the wrist, which made him 
incapable of grasping it; while his companion’s 
mirth was only increased by the incident ** Hold, 
hold,” he cried," most doughty Scot, even for thine 
own dear country’s sake ; and you, gossip, forbear 
your menacing look. P<uqu€$*dieu / let ns be just 
traders^ and set off the wetting against the knock 
on the wrist, which was riven with so much grace 
and alaerify. — And bark ye, my young friend,” 
he said tm the young man, with a grave sternness, 
which, in spite of all the youth could do, damped 
and overatvM him, " no more violence. I am no 
fit object for and my gossip, as you may see, 
has had enou|^ of tt. Let me know yonr name.” 

" I can answer aoivil question civilly,” said tlje 
ynnth ; " and will pti^ fitting^ respect to your age, 
if you do not urge my patience with mockery. 
Sinee I have been here in France and Flanders, 
men have' called me, in their fimta^, the Varlet 
with the Velvet Pouch, befliuifie of tliis hawk-purso 
.whirii 1 esmby my Bidet but true name, when 
at home, iaQnenfin Durwardi” 

» " Dnrward 1** aaid the querist ; " is it a gentle- 

man’s name f” ' '' 

" By fifteen descents in our fhmily,” said the 


young man ; " and that makes me reluctant to fol- 
low any oilier trade than -arms.” 

" A true Scot 1 Plenty of blood, plenty of pride, 
and right great scarcity of ducats, I warrant thee. 
-^Weil, gossip,” he said to hb companion, "go 
before us, and tell them to have some breakfast 
ready yoitder at the Mulberry-grove $ for this youtli 
will do as much honour to it ss a starved mouse to 
a housewife’s clieese. ^d for the Bohemian— • 
liark in thy ear ” l 

His comrade answered by a gloomy, but intelli- i 
gent smile, and set forward at a round pace, while 
the elder man continued, addressing young Dur- 
ward, — "You and 1 will walk leisurely forward 
together, and we may take a mess at Saint Hubert’s 
Chapel in onr wi^ tlirough ih0 forest ; for it is not 
good to think of our fleshly before our spiritual 
wants.” 

Durward, as a good Catholic, had nothing to ob- 
ject against tliis proposal, although he might pro- 
bably have been desirons, in the first place, to have 
dried his clothes and refroalied himaelx. Meanwhile, 
they soon lost sight of their downward-lookiiig com- 
panion, hut continued to follow the same patli which 
he had taken, until it led them into a wood of tall 
trees, mixed witli thiokets and brushwood, traversed 
by long avenues, through which were 8een,as through 
a vista, the deer trotting in little herds with a degi^e 
of security which argued their -conBciousnoss of be- 
ing completely pnitected. 

"You asked me if I were a good bowman,” 
said the young Scot — "Give me a bow and a brace 
of sliafts, and you shall have a piece of venison in 
a nioniont.” 

" Pa^ques-dUu ! my voung friend,” said his com- 
panion, " take care of that ; my gossip yonder hatli 
a special eye to the deer ; tliey are under his cliarge, 
and he is a strict keeper.” 

" He hath more the air of a butcher, than of a 
gay forester,” answered Durward. “I canuot 
think yon hang-dog look of his belongs to any one 
who knows the gentle rules of woodcraCk** 

" Ah, my young friend,” ansu'ered his companion, 

" my gossip hath somewhat an ugly fovour to icM>k 
uj^n at tlie first ; but those who be^nm acquainted 
with him, never are known to oomj^n of nim.” 

Quentin Durward found somblw^ singularly 
and disagreeably significant in with which 

this was spoken ; and, looking 4iQwMly at tlio 
speaker, thought he saw in his ooui;^niuioe, in file 
slight smile mat curled his uppi^'ilp^ 'and the 
accompanying twiidde of liis keen: didfit some- 
thing to justify his nnplearing'siHprihi. " I have 
licaira of robhm,” he thon^i te* h^Bcself, "and 
of wily cheats and cut-fiitoate 7 -».wil^ if yonder 
fellow be a murderer, and this^dfAuM his decoy- 
duck I 1 will be on niy guard get fitfic 

by me but good ScottMi \ ' ; " ' 

While he was thufl xncflihsfingif In a. 

glade, where the large forest trees ^tefe fiSM widely 
separated from earn 

beneath, cledred of undemofi^ was* 
clotlied with a (iaxpbt'ofthe'sulmi 'andm^ 
verdure, vdiicb, screened firott soerdkihg heat 
of the sun, was Iteienintu bamitifolly tender fimu 
it is usually to be seen jfo Frunze*. The trees in 
fills secluded spot besriieit and idms 'of 

huge magnitude, which rttsc’ like px/tA' hills of 
leaves into the air. Amidsttihe!ie’xnagnifi0ent'.aotis 
of the earth, there peeped ouV lA the riost open 
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of Uie gladdy a luwiy chapel, near which i ground, excepting tlie path which wc now occupy, 




die rudest and most eimpie kind ; and tliere waa a 
rcry sinall lodge be^e. it, for the^accominodation 
of a hermit or aoUtarv priest, wlio remi^jned there 
for regularly diaebar^pug the duty of die altar, la 
a snudl niche, over the arched doorway, stood a 
stone image o£ Saint Hubert, with the bugle-horn 
around his neck, and a leash of greyhouiias at his 
feet. The eituation of die chapel in the midst of a 
park or oitaso, so rihlilf stocked witli game, made 
die dedication to the Seinied Huntsman peculiarly 
appropriate.* 

Towards tiiis little devotional structure th^ old 
man directed his steps, followed by young Pur- 




man directed nis steps, followed hy young Pur- 
ward ; and, as they approached, the priest, aiessed 
in his sacerdotal gaments, made his appearance, 
in the act of proceeding from his coll to the chapel, 
for the disoliarge, doubtless, of his holy oifioe. Pur- 
ward bowed ms body reverently to the priest, as 
tlio respect due to fiis aaored "oflice demanded; 
whilst his oonipanion, with an appearance of still 
more deep devotion, kneeled on one knee to receive 
die holy man's blessing, and then followed him 
into church, with a step and manner expressivo 
of the most heartfelt contrition and humility. 

The inside of die chapel was adoined in a man- 
ner adapted to the occupation of die patron-saiiit 
while on earth, the richest furs of sudi animals 
as arc made die objeets of the chase in different 
countries, supplied die place of tapestry and liang- 
ings around the altar and elsewhere, and the clia- 
ractcrisde emblazonments of bugles, bows, quivers, 
and other emblems of hunting, surrounded the 
walls, and were mingled with the heads of deer, 
wolves, and other animals considered beasts of 
sport. The whole adornments took an appropriate 
and silvan* character; and the mass itself, being 
considerably shortened, proved to be of that sort 
which is called a hunting-mags, because in use be- 
fore the noble and powerful, who, while assisting 
at the solemnity, are usually impatient to commence 
their favourite sport 

Yet, during dns brief ceremony, Purward's com- 
panion seemM to pay the most rigid and scrupulous 
attentioii ; while I^rward, not quite so much occu- 
pied witli ruinous tliougbts. could not forbear 
blaming bimw in hjs own mund, for having enter- 
tained suspknoDS derogatoiy to the character of so 
good and,cb bumble a mao. Far from now holding 
him as a oompOiion and accomplioe of robbers, hi 
had much to do to forbear regarding him as a 
saint-like personage. 

Wlien masa was ended, they retired together ; 
from Uie chapel, and the eider said to his young < 
comrade, ** It is bnl; a short walk &om hence to the ' 
village — you. may now break your fast with an I 
uDprejudioed eon^enoe •-^rfoUow me.” 

Tumii^ to tbei rights and proceeding along a path 
which seemed gradual^ to ascend, be recommended 
to his eompat^ 90 means to quit the track, 
but, on the contrary^ to keen the. middle of it as 
nearly as he eoiuldi PnrWsEra eoiild not help aide- 
iug the cause of this i^eimi^n, , 

” You are now nw the yoimg man,” 

answered bis guide there 

is some differenne betwixt waikitig in this 
and OB your own heatfiy hUka Every yand of this 

tSwikotoA. mniUui^ r r . 


hy snares ai^ traps, armed wi , ^ 

whirii .riired ioff the unwary passenger’s limb as 
sheeriy as a hedge-bill lops a bawoiom-eprig — 
and eutbropB that would pierce your . tot toough, 
! and pit-falls deep enough to bury you in them for 
ever ; for you are now wUliin the pvedocts of the 
royal demesne, and we sluiU presently aae the front 
oi the Chateau.” 

" Were I tile King of France,” said the young 
man, ” 1 would not .hue so much trouble with tru^B 
and gins, but would try instead to govern so wml, 
that no man should dare to oome near my dwelling 
witli a bad intent ; and for those who came there 
in i^eaoe and good-wUi, why, the more of them the 
merrier we smmld be.” 

His companion looked round affeotuig an alarmed 
gaze, and said) ” Hush, hush, Sir Tariet with the 
Velvet Pouch ! for I forgot to tell you, that one 
great clanger of these prednots ie^ that the very 
leaves of the trees are like so many csira, which 
carry all which is spoken to the King’s own 
cabinet.” 

* “ 1 care little for that,” answered Quentin Pur- 
ward ; ” 1 bear a Seottisli tongue in my head, hold 
enough to speak my mind to King Louis’s 
God bless him-^and, for the ears you talk of, if 1 
could see them growing on a human head, I would 
crop them out of it wim my wood-kuife.” 


CHAPTER in. 


TJIU CASfLB. 


The battled mils wm, the foBW aink dw|k. 

Slovr rouod the fortM rolPd the durgUb f hveni. 

And high tn middle air the warderli tuneU gleaiu. 

AnoHpwuntt 

While Pitrward aujihis flew aoquaintanee thus 
spoke, they come in mfat of the whole tout of tlie 
Casde of Plessis^es-ToitrB, whidi, even in thorn 
dangerous times, when the great found themselves 
obligod to reside within places oi fortiS^ strengUi, 
was distinguidied for the extreme and jealouB care 
with whioli it was watched and defended. 

Frmn the verge of the wood where young Pur- 
ward halted with Ins companion, in order to take 
a view of diis royal residence, extended, or ratlier 
arose, though by a very gentle devatloii, an oj^ 
esplanade, devoid of trees and budies of evey d^ 
Bcription, excepting one gigantic and half-withered 1 
old oak. This space was left open, acoordtog to | 
the rulct of fortifieotion in all ages, in or<to that an 
miemy mi^t not approach the walls undw cover, 
cv unobserved from the battlemeute, and beyond 
it the Gssllo itself. „ 

nere were throe external walla, baitlomentad 
and turreted frem space to space, and at cueii 
angle, the second enclosure rising hitor than tlio 
jQrst,imd being built so as to oommaim tbo ogterior 
defence in case it was won hy the mmy } and 
hemg again, in the same Bia]mec,it8!rif eoiHeifuided 
hy the third and innermost barrier. Afoond the 
external wall, os the Frenebmiui Utformed hie 
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young companion, (for, as thdy stood lower than 
the foundation of the wall, he could not see it,) was 
sunk a ditch of about twenty feet in depths sup- 
plied with water by a dam-head on the rivmr Cher, 
or lather on oneofitttrlbiiABiw. brandies. In front 
of the second endosme, he asm, there ran another 
fosse, and a thirds both of the same unusual dimen- 
sions, was led between the second and the inner- 
most endoBuxe. yerge, bdth of the outer and 
inner drcuitof thistriple moat, was strongly fenced 
with palisades of iron, serving the purpose of what 
are called in modern fortification, 

the top of each pale being divided into a cluster of 
sharp spikes, which scenM to render any attempt 
to climb over an act of self-destruction. 

From witiun the innermost enclosure arose the 
Caade itself, containing buildings of different periods, 
crowded around, and united with the ancient and 
grim-looking donjon-keep, which was older than any 
of them, and .which rose, like a black Ethiopian 
giant, high into the air, while tlio absence of any 
windows larger than shot-holes, irregularly disposed 
for defence, gave the spectator the same unpleasant, 
feeling which we experience on looking at a blind 
roan. The other buildings seemed scarcely better 
adapted for the purposes of comfort, for the win- 
dows opened to an inner and enelos^ court-yar^ ; 
so that the whole external front looked much more 
I like that of a prison than a palace. The reigning 
King had even increased ibis effect ; for, desirous 
tliat the additions which he himself had made to 
the fortifioattons should be of a charaeter not easily 
distingoished from ilie original building, (for, like 
many jealous persons, he loved not that his suspi- 
cions should be observed,) the darkest-coloured 
brick and freestoue were employed, and soot min- 
gled with tile lime, so as to give the whole Castle 
the same uniform tinge of extreme and mdo anti- 

formidable place had but* one entrance, at 
least Durwaid saw none along the spacious front, 
except where, in the centre of tiie first and outward 
boundary, arose two strong toweri^ the usual de- 
fences of a gateway; and, hp . could observe their 
ordinary tieeompaniments^jportduUis and draw- 
bridge^ of which the firsTwaa lowered, and the 
last raised- Similar wntrsAoe-towers were visible 
<m the second and third^ bounding wall, but not in 
the same line with tiioae on the outward circuit ; 
bepausB the passage did not* cut rij^it through the 
wbol* tiisee endMiires at Ihe .aame point, but, on 
the contrary, 'tiiase who entered bad to proceed 
nearly titir^ vaxda betwixt the first and second 
widl, if .tlu^ pnrpoifo were hostile, to mis- 
siles ; and agsIn^'Sffm the second boun- 
dary. tiiey muat make a dmUar digression 

from,iheptrai|g^ in order to attain the portal 
of ; so that be- 
fore gfci n ip g ^be ouljBr whieh ran idoog the 

front , of' the fn^ tiar^ mtd dangerous 

defiles were to dis- 

charge of 

strongest maimer IshciM fo tube ^c- 

cessively foreed. ' '*•■■■ .jv- ,* * ' .. 

Coming from a oonhtiy alike .desolaMhyfQreign 
..war and anteimal fenda^rra. OQao^ 
unequal and moimtitiifoiis aboitiiffing in 

H precipiees and torrents^blfo^, f». msoy'^ttaitions 

of strength,-— yObng Dnv4^ wndsu^entiy ao- 
quainted with all the various oontrivsiaoes by' which 


men, in that stern age, endeavoured to secure tlicir 
dwellings ; but he frankly owned to his companion, 
that he did not think it had been in the power of 
art to do so much for defence, where nature had 
done so little ; for the situatiom.aa we have hinted, 
vhm merely the summit of a gentle elevation ascend- 
ing upwara from tlie place where they were stand- 

mihance his surprise, his companion told him 
tiiat tile environs of the Castle, except the single 
windipg^pafh by which the porbti might bo safely 
MproMhed, were, like the thickets through which 
they had passed, sorrounded with eveiy species of 
hidden, pit-fall, snare, and gin, to entrap the wretch 
who should venture thither without a guide ; that 
upon tile walls were eonatrueted certain cradles of 
iron, called tieaffotet’ netts, from which tlie sentinels, 
who were regulai'ly posted there, could, without j 
being exposed to any risk, take deliberate aim at 
any who should attempt to enter without the proper 
signal or pass-word of the day ; and that the Archers 
of the Rf>yal Guard performed that dutv day and 
night, for which tiiey received high pav,ricli dothing, 
and much honour and profit at the hands of King 
Louis/ " And now tell me, young man,” he con- 
tinued, did you ever sec so strong a fortress, and 
do you think there are men bold enough to storm 
it!” 

The young man looked long and fixedly on the 
place, the sight of which interested him so much, 
tliat he had forgotten, in the eageniess of youtiiful 
curiosity, the wetness of his dress. His eye glanced, 
and his colour mounted to bis cheek like that of a 
daring man who meditates an honourable action, as 
he replied, ** It is a strong castle, and strongly 
guarded ; but there is no impossibility to brave 
men,” 

** Are there any in your country who could do 
such a feat !” said the elder, rather scornfully. 

" I will not affirm that,” answered the youth ; 
^but there are thousands tha^ in a good cause, 
would attempt as bold a deed.” 

" Umpli !” — said the senior, " perhaps you arc 
yourself such a rallant I” 

I should sin if I were to boast where there is 
no danger,” answered young Durward ; but my 
fsitiier has done as bold an act, and I trust I am no 
bastard.” ' 

^ Well,” said liis companion, smiling, ^ you 
might meet your match, and your kindiid withal 
in the attempt ; for the Scottish Arefaers of King 
Louis’s Life-guards stand sentinels on yonder walla 
— three hundred gentlemen of the 1^ blood in 
your country.” 

" And were T King Louis,” said the yontii, in 
reply, ^ I would trust my safety to thefrath of the 
three hundred Scottidi gentiemiim, throw down my 
bounding walls to fill op tbemoal^ call in my noble 
peers and paladim^ and live as became me, amid 
breaking of lances in gallaut' totirnemeii^ and 
femtingTof days with nobUMS, anddandng of n^ts 
witii ladies, ahd have no more tear of a foe than I 
haveofaily.” 

His. companion agabirimtiMf imd turning his 
back on the Otstie,' wMdi, he observed, they had 
approached a little too mmy, holed tiie way again 
iaio the wood, by a more htM and iMatea path 
than they had yet trodden* * Tbla^’^ he " leads 

us Co the village of Plessis, aait k called, where you, 
as a stranger, willfiud reosonaUe and honest accom- 
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tnodiition. About two miles onward lies the fine 
i‘ity of Toiirs^ which gives name to this rich and 
beaatiful earldom, nai <iie village of Plessis^ or 
Plessis of the Park| as it is sometinmb ealledf flmm 
its vicinity to the royal residence, and the chase 
with which it is eiioiroled, will yield you nearer, 
and aa convenient hosritality.’* 

1 thank you, kind master, for your informa- 
tion,** said tlie SMt; " but my stay will be so dhort 
here, that, if I ikil not jn*a morsel of meat, and a 
drink of something better than water, tny neces- 
sities in Plessis, be it of the park or the pod, will 
be amply satisfied.*’ 

" Nay,” answered his companion, " I thought 
you had some friend to see in this quarter.” 

And so I have — my motlier’s own brother,” 
answered Durward ; ^ and as protty a man, before 
he left the braes of Angus, aa ever planted broguo 
oil heather.” 

” What is his name 1** said the senior ; " we will 
inquire him out for you } for it is not safe for you 
to go up to tlie Castle, where you might he taken 
foracpy.” 

”Now, by my father’s hand!” said the youth, 

1 taken for a spy By Heaven, he shall brook 
cold iron that brands me with such a charffe ! — 
But for ancle’s nan^, 1 care not who knows 
it — it is Lesly. Losly — an honest and noble 
name.” 

” And so it is, I doubt not,” said the old man ; 

** but there are tliree of the name in tho Scottisli 
Guard.” 

** My unde’s name is Ludovic Lesly,” said the 
young man. 

** Of the three Ledys,” answered the merchant, 

two are called Ludovic.” 

” Tliey call my kinsmen Ludovic with the Scar,” 
said Quentin . — ^ Our family names are so common 
ill a Scottish house, that, where there is no land in 
the case, we ali^ay* give a to^name” 

^ A nmme de guerre^ I suppose you to meati,” 
answered liis companion; "and the man you speak 
of, we, 1 Uiink, <^1 Bala/riy from that scar on 
his face— a proper man, and ft* good soldier. I 
wish 1 may be able to help you to an interview with 
him, for he belongs to n set of gentlemen whose 
duty is strict, and who do not often come out of 
garrison, unless iir the immediate attendance on 
the Kin^s person.— And now, young man, answer 
mo one question. I will wa^ you are desirous 
to take service with your unde in the Scottish 
Guard. It ia a gr^ tiling, if you propose so; 
cspedally aa you axe very young, and some years’ 
experience is neoessaiy for the high office which 
yon aim at” • 

" Perhaps I may have thought on some such 
things” said Durwuid, caretcesly but if 1 did, the 
fiiiicy is off.” • 

"How so,. yoiffig manr’ said the Frenchman, 
aomethiuff sfortily^^Bto you speak thus of a 
charge wdi theiiiost nobw of -yoiur eoimtiynien 
feel tbemselvos emufoos te be axfauitted to I” . 

" I wish them joy of jV* atid Qumitin, com- 
posedly.— ^ To icjumld have fiked 

the serviee of the KnendkvKiBg full wdl y only, 
dress me aa fine, and feed me as.liigk as you will, 
1 love the open afir better ten befsigshut up in 
a eage or a swallow’ll nest yonder, so you eall these 
same grated pepper-boxes. i^Besfdes,” be added, in i 
a lower voice, to speak truth, I love not te Castle. { 


when the covin-tree * bears suck acorns as t see 
yonder.” 

" 1 guess what you mean,” said the Frenchman ; 
" but speak y^ more plainly.” 

' " To speak more plainly, tiieu,” said, tlie yontli, 
"tlieremwsa fair oakaome iUghbdiot or so from 
yonder Castle— sad on that oak hangs a man in a 
gray jerkin, sneh as this whidi 1 wear.” 

" Ay and indeed 1” said the man of France — 
"Poigte-dfoii/ aee what it ia to have youthful 
eyes t- Why, 1 did see something, but only took it 
for a eav^ among thq brandies. . But the sight is 
no way strange, youiw man; when the summer 
fades into autumn, and moonlight rights are long, 
and roads become unsafe, you will see a duster of 
ten, ay of twenty such acorns, hanging on that old 
doddered oak. — But what then!— they are so 
many banners displayed to scare knaves ; and for 
each rogue that bangs there, an honest man may 
reckon wat there is a thief, a traitor, a robber on 
the highway, a piUeur and oppressor of the people, 
the fewer in France. These, young man, are signs 
of our Sovereign’s justice.” 

"1 would have hung them farther from my 
palace, though, were I King Louis,’* >^d the youth. 
— In my country, we hang up deiri corbies where 
living corbies haunt, but not in our gardens or 
pigeon-houses. The very scent of the carrion — 
faugh — reached my nostrils at the distanee where 
we stood.” 

" If you live to be an honest and loyal servant of 
your Prinee,my good youth,” answer^ the French- 
man, " you ^11 know there is no perfume to match 
tile scent of a dead traitor.” 

" I shall never wish to live till I lose the scent 
of my nostrils or the sight of my eyes,” said the 
Scot. — "Shew me a living traitor, and here are 
ray hand and my weapon; but wlmn life is out, 
hatred should not live loiig^.^But here, I fancy, 
we come upon the village;, where I hope to shew 
you that neither duekhig nor diegnst have spoiled 
mine appetite for my hreakfaid. Sq, niy good friend, 
to the bost^e, wiffi all. the speed you may.— Yet^ 
ere I aeeept of yoitr hqiqdfaaii^,' let me know by 
wliat name to call 

" Men call me MaitxSFierre,” anewel^^^^'^* 
panion.—" I deal in A, plm man, that 

can live, on mine ote good— that is my'dOsigna* 
tion.” ^ ■ 

" So be !t^ ^ 

am happy my good^l^aittee has thrown us * 

for I want a word 'of aeasonahle advice;, im can 
bethankfolforlt.” 

While they imrice 4hit% the tower of the dmreh, 
and a tall wooden mudftx, rising above the tre^ 
shewed tet they^wte at the entrance of the 
vUlagek 

But Maitro Pfone, deflecting a litiie fjom te 
wMch had nrig joined an open and oubiic 
ctSseway, said. to bib companion, that the inn to 
which ho intended to intSroduoe him stood sonm- 
what secladcd> and received only the bette w 

i " If yon mean those who travel .'the' bMtor 
filled purses,” answered tlie Soot^ ** 1 kai'ieQlie' of 
the number, and will rather stand of 


* 1 Tlie lane tiee In front of a deotUth Mia toneteef 
eniled lo. It to diffleoU to t^^Uie deri^ns bmat ttwt 
distance from the cwtlo, tlieldri 
UiltlierlieGODVovoCttieinonfhelrdeeaifDrer^ • 
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your Haycrs) on tho highway, than of your flayers 
in the hostelrie.” 

Pa»^ue» Dim said his guide, how cautious 
your countrymen of Soo^axid are ! An English- 
man, now, ^rows himaete headloiig into a tavern, 
oats and driidta of the beat,^ Ittid never thinks of 
the reckoning tiU his belly is full. But you for- 
get, Mifeter Qiieatiii, since Quentin is your name, 
you forget 1 o^ .you a breakfast for me wetting 
which my mistkko procured yon-— It is tlie pen- 
ance of my offence towivds you.’* 

^ tn trutlh,*’ said tibe lin^t-hearted young man, 

" I had fomt wetting, offence, and penance, and all. 

I have walfm my clothes dry, or nearly so, 1 wilt 
not refhse your mer in kindness ; for my dinner 
yesterday was a light one, and supper I had none. 
You seem an old and respectable burgess, and 1 see 
no reason why I should not accept your courtesy.** 
The Frenchman smiled aside, for he saw plainly 
that the youtli, while he Was probably half famished, 
had yet some difficulty to reconcile himself to die 
thoughts of feeding at a stranger’s cost, and was 
endeavouring to subdue his inward pride by the 
reflection, that, in such slight obligations, the ac- 
ceptor performed as complaisant a part as he by 
whom die courtesy was offered. 

In die meanwhile, they descended a narrow lane, 
overshadowed by tall elms, at the bottom of which 
a gateway admitted them into the court-yard of an 
inn of unusual magnitude, calculated for the accom- 
modation of die nobles and suitors who had busiucss 
at die neighbouring Castle, where very seldom, and 
only when such liospitaKty was'altngetlier unavoid- 
able, did Louis XL permit'any of his Court to have 
apartments. A aeutbheon, luring the jUur^de fys, j 
hung over the principal door of the large irregoiar 
bnilumg ; but there was about the yard and the 
ofiices Tittle or none of the bustle which in those 
dam when attendants were maintained both in 
public and in private houses, marked that business 
was alive, and custom plenty. It seemed as if the 
stern and rnisocial character of the royal mansion 
in die neighbourhood had communicated a portion 
of its solew and terrific glom even to a nlace de- 
eigned,acna|riiiig to univsml custom elsewhere, for 
the temple of social indidgence, merry society, and 
good olieer. 

Maitre Pierre, without cidling any one, and oven 
without approachio^ihe principal entrance, lifted 
(be latch m a ride, dooiy aiid led the way into a 
lam; r(|ooi,udierb a blaring on 

and anM u^ psnteijifii nmie Ibra subotantial breakfast. 

Afy gwp him been carOfuVf said the French-, i 
imm Yon^ipiMit be cold, and I have 

comoomtod %' 'firvi jroU'Un^.be hunj^y, and you 
shall 

Hu ' mhivw .hmdlord entered, -an- 

with a reverence, 
part of the pgit. 

ing publican 

of alt tut^ , V y. ■ / : ■ ■ . - 1 

<acxpooied;ftli^li(Hril^ Mritre P.ierre, 
“ to order bremhrt^liath done so I” 
Inana#m>,ihe laudlM and while 

lie continued to farinm uad upon the talile, | 


CHAPTER XV. 


THB OBJEUtTBU. 


SttcriN! heaven I wlmt maitlcntors ! wlint bread ! 

YofieVt Travds, 

Wh left our young stranger in France situated 
more comfortably tlmn he Iim found himself since 
entering the territories of die andeiit Ganla. TJie 
breakfiist, as we fainted in the conclusion of the last 


of kin, native country, and all sboial obligations 
whatever. Its vast walls of magnificent crust seemed 
raised like die bulwarks of some rich metroiiolitaii 
city, an emblem of the wealth which they nre de- 
signed to protect. There was a delioafe ragout, I 
widi just thabyidtt point do I* ail which Gascons 
love, and Scottislimen do not liate. There was, 
besides, a delicate ham, which had once supported 
, a noble wild boar in the neighbouring wood of j 
: Monntriehart. There was the most exquisite white j 
bread, made into little round loaves called boitlet, 
(whence the bakers took their French name oi 
iiOttlanfffrs,) of which the crust was so inviting, di:it, 
even widi water alone, it would have been a deli 
eacy. But the water was not alone, for there was 
a flask of leather called ttcUrine, wliicli contained 
about a quart of exquisite Vt» de Beaulne. So 
many good things might have created appetite under 
the ribs of death. What effect, then, must they have 
proflnced upon a youngster of scarce twenty, wlio 
(for die tnith must be told) had eaten little for the 
two last days, save the scarcely ripe fruit which 
chance afforded him an opportunity of plucking, and 
a very moderate portion of barley-bread ? He 
threw liiniHclf upon the ragout, and the plate w'a»» 
presently vacant — he attacked the mighty pasty, 
marched deep into the bowels of die land, and, se a- 
soning his enormous meal widi an occasional cup of 
wine, returned to the cluu^ge again and again, to the 
astonishment of mine host, and die amusement o,' 
Maitre Pierre. 

The latter, indeed, probably because he found 
himself the author of a kinder hetion dian he hod 
thought of, seemed delighted widi the appetiteof lhr> 
young Scot ; and when, bt length, he observed that 
his exertions began to languish, endeavoured to 
stimulate him to uew efforts, by ordering confec- 
I dotis, '/ariolM, and any other light dainties he could 
I think of, to entice the youdi to continue his meal. 

; While thus engaged, Maitre Pierre’s countenance 
I expressed a kind of g^-liumour almost amounting 
j to bcnevotenoe,,whirii appeared remote from its or- 
I dinary sharp, caustic, and severe cbarac4er. The 
I aged almost always sympatiiisse with the enjoyments 
of yoiidi, and with its exertions * of every kind, 
when tho mind of (be spectator xescs on yto iMtura) 
poise, and is not disturbed by inward envy or idle 
emulation. 

Quentin Hurword also, tvbilis thus agreeably em- 
ployed, could' do no otherwise tiian discover diat the 


10 exfiil ttwto. meritti* rin^ And yet foundsoilnprepossessing, mended when it was seen 

the to^eak^t merited^ as French under the influence of die Vim dt BeavlM^ and 

hosts are Wontto tsonfer np^ ragalcs, as the there was kindness in the tone with which he re 
reader will he informed wa next (Smftet . ' prooriicd Maitre Ficsnw, that lie amused hiuisol 
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^ith lauglniij; at hw appetite, witliout eating au}* 
thing hinisclf. 

" I am doing penance " said Maitre Pierre, ^ and 
may not eat any tliingl^ore noon, aavesome com- 
iiture and a cup of ^ter. Bid yonder lady,” he 
ailded, turning to the innkeeper; "bring them 
Itither to me.” 

The innkeeper left ihe room, and Maifte' Pierre 
proceeded, — "Well, ‘live 1 kejpt faith with you 
concerning Ihe brea^aat I promned you I” 

" The best meal I haVe.ealen^ ^ aaid the youth, 
"since I left GlendmuhOdn.*/ ;,* r 

" Glen— what f ? Mfuive Pierre ; " arc 

you going to raise the devil, that ypu use such long- 
Uiiled words t” . . • ' 

" Glen-houlakin,” answered Quentin, good-hu- 
mouredly, " which, is to say tlm Glen of the Midges, 
is the name of our ancient patrimony, my good sir. 
You havo bott^t the jriglit to laugh at the sound, 
if you please.” ^ 

" I bave not the least' intention to offend,” said 
(he old man ; " but I was about to say, since you 
like your present meal so well, that th^ Scottish 
Archers of the guard eat as good a one, or a bolter, 
ovenr day.” 

" No wonder,” said Durward j “ for if tliey be 
shut up in the wallow^ negts all night, tliey must 
needs liave a carious appetite in the morning.” 

"And plenty to gratify it upon,” said Maitre 
PieiTC. " They need not, like the Burgundians, 
chouse a bare baek, that they may liavo a full 
belly — they dress like counts, and feast like 
abbots.” 

" It is well for them,” said Durward. 

" And wherefore will you not take service here, 
young man t ^ Your uncle might, I dare say, have ^ 
you ^aced on the file when there should a vacancy ' 
occur. And, hark in your ear, 1 myself have some 
Kttle iuteroBt, and might be of some use to you. 
You can ri<ie, I presume, as well as draw the bow t” 

" Our race are as go^ liorsemen as ever put a 
plated riioo into a steel stlrr^ ; and 1 know not 
but I might accept of your kind offer. Yet, look 
you, food and raiment are needful things, but, iu 
my case, men think of honour, and advancement, 
and brave deeds of arms. Your King Louis — 
God bless him, for he is a friend and al^ of Scot- 
land •— but he lies IVere in this castie, or only rides 
about firom one fortified town to another ; and 
gains cities and pvovinceabypolitio embassies, and 
not in fiiir fighting. Now, tor mo,.l am of the 
Douglasea* muid, wlio always kept the fields, be- 
cause they loved better to hear the lark sing than 
the mouse squeak.” 

“Youiig man,” said Maitre Pierre, “do not 
judge too rashly of tlib actions of Bovereigns. 
Louis seeks to spare the blood of his subjects, and 
cares not f<n^ luc own. He riiewed himself a man 
of courage at Montl*h€rjr.” 

"Ay, but that wus eome dmten years ago or 
niwe,” aluwered the youth.*-"! riiould liko to 
follow a master that would keep his honour as 
bright as his diield,'and always venture Ibtemost 
in tiie very tlirong of tiie battle.” 

" Why did you not tarry at Brussds, tlieii, with 
the Duke of Burgundy ! He would put you iu tiie 
way to liave your bmies broken everjr d)^ ; ^ and, 
ratiier than fail, would do tiie job for you himself •»- 
especially if Ira beard that you liad beaten bis ; 
foivstcr.” 


“Very true,” said Quentin; "my unhappy 
chance lias dint tiiat door against mo.” 

" Nay, there aro plenty of dare-devils abroad, 
with whom mod youngsters may find sin'vioe,” said 
his adviser. " what think you, for example, of 
William do la Marck I” 

" What 1” exclaimed Durward, " serve Him with 
the Beard — serve the Wild Boar of Ardennes 
a captain of pillagers and murderers, who would 
rnkeaman’s life for tiie value of his gaberdine, and 
who slays priests and pilgrims as if tiiey were so 
many laAce-knights and men-at-arms f It would 
be a blot on my fiitlier*8 scutcheou for ever.” 

" Well, my young hot-blood,” replied Maitre 
Pierre, " if you hold ilie Sanglier too unscrupulous, 
wherefore not follow the young Duke of Guoldresr” 

" FoUow the foul fiend as soon,” said Quentin. 

" Hark in your ear — he is a burden too heavy for 
earth to cany — hell gapes for hhn 1 ' Men say 
that he keeps his own mther imprisoned, imd tiiat 
he has even struck him — Can you briieve it I” 
Maitre Pierre seemed somewhat dieconeerted 
witii tiie naive horror with which the young Scots- 
man spoke of filial ingratitude, and he answered, 

" You know not, young man, how short a while the 
relations of blood subsist amongst those of elevated 
mnk tlioh changed tiie tone of feeling in which 
he had begun to speak, and added, gaily, " besides, 
if the Duke has beaten his father, 1 warrant you 
his father hath beaten him of old, so it is but a 
clearing of scores.” 

"I marvel to hear you speak thus,” said the 
Scot, colouring with indiguatioii ; " gray hairs such 
as yours ought to have fitter subjects for jesting. 
If the old Duke did beat his son in diildhood, he b&at 
him not enough ; for better he liad died under tho 
rod, tiian have lived to make thef Christian world 
ashamed that such a monster had ever been bap- 
tized,” 

"At tins rate,” said Maitre Pierre, "as you 
weigh the oharacters of each prince and leader, 1 
thime you liad better become a captain yourself ; 
for where will one so wise find a chieftain fit tn 
command him 1” , 

" You laugh at nle, Maitro Pierre,” said tiic 
youth, good-humouredly, " and periiaps you are 
right ; but you have not named a man who is a gal- 
; lant leader, and keeps a brave party up here, under 
whom a man miglit swk service well enough.” 

" I cannot guess whom you mean.” 

" Why, he that hongs like Mahometis coffin (a 
curse be upon Mahomet !) between tiie two load- 
j atones — he that no man can call eitlicr Frencli 
or Burgundian, but who knows to hold the balance 
I between tiiem botii, and makes both of them fear 
and serve him, for gs great princes as tiiey be.” 

“ I cannot ^ess whom you mean,” said Maitre 
Pierre, thoughtfully. ,, , , 

J Why, whom should I mean but the noldc 
do Luxemboui^. Count of Saint Paul, tho High 
Constable of Franco I Yonder lie nmkes h^ pla^ 
go^, with liis gallant little army, holding ms head 
M high as either King Louis or Duke Charles, and 
balancing between them, like the boy who Stands 
on tiie midstof a plank, while two othoM aw 
ing on tlio opposite ends.” ® - - * j'J % - 

^ Uo is in danger of the woinrt Ibfi of W, ti)^” 

1 See Note B. Duke^GuMrei. 1 

s See Note C. Ike Cmteibk Scant Paul, 
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.v.iia Maitiv Pierre. And harU ye, my young friend, to infer, from what follows, tliat tlie fate of this beau- 
vi'U who hold pillaging such a crime, do you know tiful vision was wrapped in silence and mystery, 
that your politic Count of Saint Paul was the first How now, Jacqueline 1” said Maitre Pierre, 
who the example of burning the country during when site entered the apartment— Wherefore 
the time of war I and that before the shameful this I Did I not desire that Dame Perette should 
devastation which he committed, open towns and bring what 1 wanted t — Patquei-dieu ! — Is she, 
villa^s, whicli made no resistance, were spared on or does she think herself, top good to serve me V* 
all sides I , ** My kinswoman is ill at ease,” answered Jacquo- 

" Nay, faith,” said Durward, " if tliat be the case, line, in a hurried yet a humble tone ; " ill at case., 
I shall tegin to think no one of tiiese great men is and keeps her clmmbqr-” , l 
much better than anotlier,and that a ciioice among ^^She keeps- it ohms, I nope !” replied Maitre 
them is but like choosing^a tree to be bung upon. Pierre, with some emphasis ; ** I am rieuai routier, 
But this Count de Saint Paul, tins Constable, hath and none of those hpon whom feigned disorders 
possessed himself by clean conveyance of the town pass for apologii^” 
i which takes its name from my honoured saint and Jacqueline tiiSmed p$de,,and even tottered at the 
. patron. Saint Quentin,” > (here he crossed himself,) answer of Maitre Pierre ; for it must be owned, 
and methinks, were I dwelling there, my holy that his voice and looks, at all times haxsli, caustic, 
patron would keep some look- out for me — he has and unploasing, bad, when ho expressed anger or 
not so many named after him as your more popular suspicion, an effect both sinister and alnmiing. 
saints — and yet ho must have forgotten me, poor The mountain chivalry of Quentin Durward was 
Quentin Durward, his spiritual god-sou, since he instantly awakened, and lie^basMued to approach 
lets mo go one day w'itbout food, and leaves me Jacqueline, and relieve her of tiie burden we bore, 
the next morning to the harbourage of Saint Julian, and w hich she passively rcsigimd to him, while, 
and the chance courtesy of a sti*anger, purchased with a limid and anxious look, she watched the 
by a ducking in tlie renowned river Cher, or one countenance of the angry burgess. It was not in 
of its tributaries.” nature to resist the piercing and pity-craving ex- 

I ^‘Blaspheme not tiie saints, my young friend,” pression of her looks, and Maitre Picrro pi'oceeded, 
I said Maitre Pierre. ** Saint Julian is tiie faithful not merely with an air of diminiriied displeasure, 
I patron of travellers ; and, peradveiiture, the blessed but with as much gentleness as he could assume 
Saint Quentin hath done more and better for thee in countenance and manner, " 1 blame not tlioe, 
than thou art aware of.* Jacqueline, and thou art too young to be, what it 

1 As ho spoke, tlie door opened, and a girl, rather is pity to tiiink thou must be one day — a false and 
above than under fifteen years old, entered with a trcachcrons thing, like the rest of thy giddy sex. 

2 platter, covered with damask, on whicli was placed No man ever lived to man’s estate, but he had tlsc 
a small saucer of the dried plums, which have ^ways opportunity to know you all* * Here is a Scottish 
added to tiie reputation of Tours, and a cup of tiie cavalier will tell you tiic same.” 

carioaely chased plate which the goldsmitiis of that * Jacqueline looked for an instant on the young 
city were anciently famous for executing with a stranger as if to obey Maitre Pierre, but the glance, 
. delicacy of workmanship tliat distinguished tiiem momentary as it was, appeared to Durward a p.*i- 
from the other cities of France, and even excelled tlietic appeal to him for support and sympathy ; and 
the skill of the metropolis. The form of the goblet witli tho promptitude dictated by me feelings of 
was so elegant, that Durward thought not of observ- youth, and the romantic veneration for the female 
ing closely whetlicr tiie material was of silver, or, sex inspired by his education, ho answered liostily, 
like what had been placed before himself, of a ^ That he w'ould throw down bis gage to any aii- 
baser metsl, but so well burnished as to resemble tagoiiist, of equal rank and equal age, who should 
the richer ora* presume to isay such a countenance, as tliat which 

But the sig^it of the young person by whom this he now looked upon could be animated by other 
service was executed, attracted Durward’s attention tlian the purest and the trucstenind.” 
far more than tiie petty mmutiss of tlie duty which The young woman grew deadly pole, and cast an 
she performed. apprehensive glance upon Maitre Fierro, in whom 

He speedily made the discovery, that a quantity tho brovado of the young gallant seemed only to 
of long blaidc tresses which, in the maiden fasliioii excite laughter, more scornful than applausive, 
of his own country, were unadorned by any orna- Quentin, whose second thoughts generally corrected 
ment, except a single chaplet lightly woven out of the firs^ though sometimes after Uiey bad founc 
ivy leaves, formed a veil around a countenance, utterance, blushed deeply at having uttered who. 
which, in its regular features, dark eyes, and pen- might be construed into an empty boast, in pro 
sive expressiou, resembled that of Melpomene, seiice of an old man of a peaceful profession ; and 
thought tiiere was a faint glow on the cheek, and as a sort of just and appropriate penance, resolved 
an inteU^gence on tiie li|» and in the eye, w^ich patiently to submit to the ridicule which he liad 
made it seetu that gaiety was not foreign to a conn- incurred. He offered the cup and trencher to 
tenance so exi>reiMtive,.alth 0 O^ it might not he its Mmtre Pierre with a blutii in hka dheek, and a 
most habitual expraanoii. Quentin even tliought huiniliation oi countenance, which endeavoured to 
he could dneem that deprestini; eircamstances were disguise itself under an emhamased amile. 
the cause why a conntensnoe BO young and 80 lovely ”Yoa are a foolish young man,” sai^ Maitre 
was graver than belot^ to early beauty ; and as PieiTo, " and know as littie of women as of princes, 
the romantic ImaginatioD of youth is rapid in draw^ — ^ahose hearts,” he said, crossing himself devoutly, 
mg coiicludonsfroni sUghi premisee, he was pleased ** God keeps in bis right l^d.” 

- — — — ~ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . — ii n— V - ~ 

1 It was by hfB poptnlon ff thlstoep of iBaliit Quontin that i It wnta port of LouU'a voiy luianriablo chmoter, and iint 
the ^Btnbla vrna able to carry oq tliow ^tical intriguM, the beist p:irt of It* tliM ha entertained a great oootcinpt fur the 
Hhicii ttnally eoel lilin w dear. undentaudlng, and not lew for tlie clmnoter, of the fair mix. 
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** Aud who keeps those of the women then 
enid Quentin, resolved, if he could help it, not to he 
home down hy the assumed superiority of iUs ex- 
traordinary old man, whose lofty and careless man- 
ner possessed an influence over hifti of which he 
felt ashamed. 

<< I am afraid you must *ask of them in another 
quai'ter,” said Miutre Pierre, composedly. 

Quentin was a^n rebnffi^, but not utterly dis- 
concerted. Surdy,**- he said to himself, " I do not 
pay this same bm'g^ of Tours all the deference 
which I yield him, on account of the miserable 
obligation of a breakfast, though it was a right good 
and substantial meal. Dogs and hawks are attached 
by feeding only—- man must have kindness, if you 
would bind him with the cords of affection and obli- 
gation. But he is an extraordinary person ; and 
&at beautiful esDumation that is even now vanishing 

— surely a thing so fair belongs not to this mean 
place, belongs not even to the money-gathering 
merchant himself, though he seems to exert au- 
thority over her, as doubtless he does over all 
whom chance brings within his little circle. It is 
w'ondcrful what ideas of consequence tlieae Flem- 
ings and Frenchmen attach to wealth — so much 
more than wealth deserves, that I suppose this old 
merchant thinks the civility I pay to bis ago is given 
to his money—I, a Scottish gentleman of blood and 
coat-armonr, and he a mechanic of Tours !’* 

Such were the thoughts which hastily traversed 
the mind of young Durward ; while klmtrc Pierre 
said with a smile, and at the same time patting 
Jacqueline's head, from which hung down her long 
tresae^ ^ This young man will serve me, Jacqueline 

— thou mayst witli&aw. I will tell thy negligent 

awoman die does ill to expose tliee to be gazed 

on unnecessarily.’* 

"It was only to wait on you,” said the maiden. 
" I trust you will not be displeased with my kins- 
woman, since—” 

" Paiqu€9-dieu ! ” said the merchant, interrupting 
her, but not harshly, " do yOu bandy words with 
me, you brat, or stay you to gaze upon tlie young- 
ster here f — Begone — he is noble, and his services 
will suffice me.’” 

Jacqueline vanidicd ; and so much was Quentin 
Durwm interested in her sudden disappearance, 
that it broke his previous thread of reflection, and 
he ooroplied mechanically, when Maitre Pierre said, 
in the tone of one accustomed to ho obeyed, as he 
threw himself carelessly upon a large easy chair, 
" Place that tray b^ide me.” 

The merchant then let his dork eyebrows sink 
oyer his keen eye^^ so that the last became scarce 
visible, or but shot forth oocaaionally a quick and 
vivid ray, like those of the sun setting behind a 
dark doad,^ through which its beams are occasion* 
ally darted, bnt ringly, and for an instant. 

" That is a beautiful creature,” said tho old man 
at las^ vaiang his headland looking steadily and 
firmly at Qnmitm, when he pi^ the question--" a 
lovely girl to be the servant ofan afi6efp0?— she 
might grace the board of an honest burgess ; but 
’tis a vUe education, a base origin.” 

It sometunea happens that a chanoe shot will 
demolish a noble castle in the air, and the architect 
on such occasionB entertains little good-will towards 
him who fires i^ slthough the dsmape on file ofibn- 
der’s part may be iriiolly unintentiooaL. Quentin 
was disconcorted, and was disposed to be ai^gi^ — 


he himself knew not why — witli this old man, for 
acquainting him that tliis beautiful creature was 
neither more nor less tiian what her occupation 
announced— tlie servant of tlie aubetye — an upper 
servant, indeed; and probably a niece of the Is iid- 
lord, or such like ; bnt still a domestic, and obliged 
to comply with the humour of tlie customers, and 
particularly of Maitre Pierre, who prol^bly had 
Bufliciency of whims, and was rich enough to ensure 
their being attended to. ^ ^ ^ 

on him, that he ought to make the* oSl^ntleman 
understand the difference betwixt their conditions, 
and call on him to mark, tliat, how rich soever he 
might be, his wealth put him on no level with a 
Durward of Glen-lioulakiii. Yet, whenever he 
looked on Maitre Pierre’s countenance with such 
a purpose, there was, notwithstanding the down- 
cast look, pinched features, and mean and miserly 
dress, something Avhicli prevented the young man 
from asserting the superiority over the merchant 
which he conceived mmself to possess. On tlie 
contrary, the oftener and more fixedly Quentin 
looked at him, the stronger became his curiosity to 
know who or what this man actually was ; and he 
sot him down internally for at least a Syndic or 
high magistrate of Tours, or one who was, in some 
way or otlier, in the full habit of exacting and le- 
ceiviug deference. 

Meantime, the merchant seemed again sunk int 
a reverie, from which he raised liimself only to 
make tlie sign of the cross devoufiy, and to eat 
some of tlie dried fruit, with a morsel of biscuit. 
He then signed to Quentin to give him the cup, 
adding, however, by way of que8tioD,r.BS he pre- 
sented it — " You are noble, you say 1” 

" I surely am,” replied the Scot, " if fifteen 
descents can make me so — So I told you before. 
But do not constrain yourself on that account, 
Maitre Pierre — 1 have always been tauglit it is 
the duty of the young to assist the more aged.” 

" An excellent maxim,” said the merchant, avail- 
ing himself of the youth’s assistance in banding tr.e 
cup, and filling it from a ewer which seemed of the 
witli the goblet, without any of tho>io 
scruples in point of propriety which, perhaps, Quen- ^ 
tin had expected to excite. ^ ^ ^ • 

" The devil take tho ease aud familiarity of this | 
old' mechanical burglier,” said Durward once more ! 
to himself; he "uses tlie attendance of a iiolde 
Scottish gentleman with as little ceremony as 1 
would that of a gillie from Glen-isla.” ^ I 

The merchant, in tlie meanwhile, hiiviug finished i 
his cup of water, said to his companion, " J 

the zeal with which you seem to relish the V in - 
Bcautne, I fancy you would not care much to pled^ | 
me in this elemental liquor. But I have an elixir i 
about me which can convert even the rock water | 
into tlie richest wines of France.” I 

' As he spoke, he took a lai^ge pui-se from his ; 
bosom, made of the fur of tho sea-otter, and » 
streamed a shower of small silver pieces into the ; 
goblet, until the cup, which was but a small one, . 
was more than half full. i ^ • i 

" You have reason to be more thankful, young 
man,” said Wtaitre Pierre, “both to your patron . 
jBaint Quentin, and to Saint Julian, than you seemed 1 
to be but now. I would advise you to bestow alnia 
in their niune. Remain in this hosteliy until you 
see your kinsman, Lc Balafrd, who will be relieved 
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from ^iiard in tlie afternoon. I will cause him to | And if he told ^ou fio,*’ said tlie innkeeper^ 
be ac<iiiaintod that he may find you hero, for I 1 “ surely he is a merchant.” 

!»av»* business in the Castle.” | “ What commodities does he deal in I” 

Quoiiti II Diirward would haye said something to ' ‘‘Oh, many a fair matter of traffic,” said tho 

have excused himself from acceptidg the profuse ; host; “ami especially he has set up silk inanufiie- 
liberality of his new friend ; but Maitro Pierre, * torics here wliieh match tliose rich bides that the 
bending his dark brows, and erecting his stooping Venetians bring from India and Catliay. You might 
figure into an attitude of- more dignity than he had see the i*ows of niulberry-trccs as you came liitlier, 
yet seen him assume, said, in a tone of authority, all planted by Maitro Pierre’s command, to feed the 
“ No reply, young man, but do what you are com- silk-worms.” 

manded.” “ And that young person who brought in die 

With these words he left the a;)artinciit, making confections, who is she, iny good friend T” said Uie 
a sign, as he departed, that Quentin must not follow guest. 


The young Scotsman stood astounded, and knew 
not what to think of the matter. His first most 
natural, fliough perliaps not most dignified impulse, 
drove him to peep into the silvor goblet, which as- 
suredly was more than half .full of silver pieces to 
the number of serenil scores, of which perhaps 
Quentin had never called twenty his own at one 
time during the course of his whole life. But could 
ho reconcile it to his dignity os a gentleman, hi 
accept the money of tliis wealthy plelieian 1 — This 
was a trying question ; for, though he had secured 


“ My lodger, sir, with her guardian, some sort of 
aunt or kinswoman, as I think,” replied die inn- 
keeper. 

“And do yon usually employ your guests in 
waiting on each other?” said Durward; “for 1 
observed that Maitre Pierre would take notliing 
from your hand, or that of your attendant,” 

“ Rich men may have their fancies, for they can 
pay for Uiem,” said the landlord ; “ diis is not die 
fii'st time that Maitro Pierre has found die tru(> 
way to make gentlefolks serve at his beck.” 

. The young Scotsman felt somewhat offended at 


a good breakfast, it was no great reservo upon ^ tho insinuation ; but, disgiiiring his resentment, he 
which to travel either back to Dijon, in case he | asked whether he could be accommodated with an 
chose to hazard the wrath, and enter the service of ’ apartment this place for a day, and perhaps 
the Duke of Burgundy, or to Saint Quentin, if he ; longer. 

' “ Certainly,” die innkeeper replied ; “for what- 


iixed on that of the Constable Saint Paul ; for to 


one of tJiose powers, if not to the King of France, I ever time lie was pleased to command it.” 
he was determined to offer his services. He per- ; “Could he be permitted,” he asked, “to pay his 
haps took the wisest resolution in the circumstances, i*cspccts to the ladies, whose fellow-lodger ue was 
in resolving to bo guided by die ad vice of his uncle; ‘ about U) become I” 

and, ill die meantime, he put du* money into Iris j The innkeeper was uncertain. “ They went not 
velvet hawking-pouch, and calleil for the landlord ; abroad,” he said, “and received no one at home.” 
of the house, in order to restore the silver cup — j “With the exception, 1 presume, of Maitre 
resolving, at the same time, to ask him some ques- ; I’ierre V* said Durward. 

tions about this liberal and authoritative iiierchant. I “ I am not at libei’ty to name any exceptions, 
The man of tho house appeared presently ; and, | answered the man, firmly but respectfully, 
if not more communicative, was at least more lu- I Quentin, who carried the nodons of his own iin- 
qiiacious, than he had been formerly. He posi- ; jiortance pi’ctty high, considering how destitute he 
lively declined to take back the silver cup. It was | was of means to support them, being somewhat 
none of his, he said, but Maitre PieiTc’s, who had j mortified by the innkeeper’s reply, did not hesitate 
bestowed it On his guest. He had, indeed, four ! to avail himself of a practice coniiiion enough in that 
silver kanapa of his own, which had been left him ago. “ Carry to die ladies,” he said, “ a flask of 
by his grandmother, of liappy memory, but no more ceruat, with my humble duty ; and say, that Quentin 
like the beautiful carving of that in his gust’s hand, Durward, of the house of Glen-houlakiii, a Scottish 
than a peach was like a turnip, — that was one of cavalier of honour, and now their follow-lodger, 
the famous cups of Tours, wrought by Mardii Do- desires the permission to dedicate liia homage to 
iriinique, an artist who might brag all Paris. * them in a personal interview.” 


“ And, pray, who is this Maitro Pierre,” said 
Durward, interrupting him, “who confers such 
valuable gifts on strangers i” 


The messenger departed, and returned, almost 
instantly, witli the dianks of die ladies, who de- 
clined the proffered refreshment, and, with their 


“ Who is Maitre Pierre ?” said the host, dropping ; acknowledgments to the Scottish cavalier, regretted 
the words as slowly from his mouth, os if he had | that, residing there in privacy, diey could not re. 


been distUlUig them. 

“ Ay,” said Durward, hastily and Mremptorily, 
“ who is this Maitre Pierre, and why does he tlirow 
about his bottiitios in this fashion ? And who U 


ceive his visit. 

Quentin bit his lip, took a cup of the rejected 
remdt, which the host liad placed on the table. “ By 
the mass, but this is a strange country,” said he to 


the buteherly-looldng fellow whom he sent forward himself, “ where merclianto and mec^uics exer- 


to order breakfast t” j 

“ Why, fair sir, as to wlio Maitre Pierre is, you j 


else die manners and munificence of nobles, and 
littlo travelling damsels, who hold their court in a. 
cabaretffkeep their state like dimised princcssos ! 
X will see that>blaok-browed maideQ again, or it will 
go hard, however ; and having fhrmed this pioident 


should have asked the question of himself ; and for cabaretgfkeep their state like dismtie 
the gentlemaii w^ orwred. breakfast to be made X will see that>blaok-browed maiden 
i ..^dy, may God keep us fiete his closer acquaint- go hard, however ; and having fhnn( 
ancel” . . . ■ resolution, ho demanded to do oonductedT to . the 

“ There is sometldng nwsterious in all this,” mid apartment which he was to cafi^bis own. 
the young Scot. “ This Maitro Pierre tells me he The landlord presently usbe^ him up a turret 
ta n mevuhftiit.” ; .staircase, and from diOnce along a gallery, with 
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.tiany doors opeiiiii*; from it, like those of colls in | the attention fi*om ilie iiaisic, iiur the iiiusie so mucli 
I rtinveiit ; a resemblance which our youii^ hero, I of art, as to drown all feeling of the words. Thu 
who rceullectcd, with much ennui, an curly speoimeii one seemed fitted to the other ; and if the song luul 
of a monastic life, was far from admiring. The host ' been recited without ilie iiote^, or .die air played 
paused at the very cud of the gallery, CMslcctod a key witliout the words, neither would have been worth 
from the largo bunch which ho carried at his ginlle, noting. It is, thei'cfore, scarcely fair to put upon 
fiperic<l the door, and shewed his guest the interior | record Hues intended not to be said or read, but 
of a tuLTct-chainher, small, indeed, but which, being | only to be sung. But such scraps of old poetry 
clean and solihiry, and having the pallet bed, and ' liave always had a sort of fascination for us; and 
the few articles of funiitura, in uiiiisiially good order, ] as the tune is lost forever — unless Bishop liappcns 
seemed, on the whole, a littlo palacp. to find the notes, or some lark teaches Stephens to 

1 hope you will find your dwelling agreeable warble tlio air — we will risk our credit, end tlie 
hero, lair sir,” said tlie landlord. — am bound taste of the Lady of Uie Lute, by preserving the 
to pleasure every friend of Maitre Pierre.” ‘ • — “* — ' ^ — 

“ Oh, happy ducking !” exclaimed Quentin Dur- 
ward, cutting a caper on the floor, so soon as his 
host hatl retii*ed : ”.Ncvcr (tame good luck in a better 
or a w'elter form. 1 have been fairly deluged by my 
good fortune.” 

As he spoke thus, he stepped towards the little 
window, whicJi, as the turret projected considerably 
fi'iiiii the principal line of the building, not only 
commanded a very pretty garden, of some extend 
belonging to the inn, but overlooked, Joeyond its 
boundary, a pleasant grove of those very mulberry- 
ti'ccs, which Maitro Pierre was said to have planted 
for the support of the silk-worm. Besides, turning 
the eye from tliese 11101*8 I'eniote objects, and look- 
ing straiglit along the wall, the turret of Quentin 
Wits opposite to another turi:et, and the little wiudow 
dt wbicli ho stood commanded a similar little win- 
dow, in a corresponding projection of the buHdiiig. 

Now, it would bo difficult for a man twenty years 
older than Quentin, to say why this locality inter- 
ested him more than eitlier thu pleasant garden or 
the grovo of inulberry-tFccs ; for, alas ! eyes which 
iiave b(}eii used for forty years and upwards, look 
with iiidiflei'eiico on little turret-windows, though 
tilt) lattice bo half open to admit the air, while the 
shutter is half closed to exclude the suii, or perhaps 
:i too curious eye — nay, even though Uicro hang on 
the one side of the casement a lute, partly mantled 
hy a light veil of sea-green silk. Jiut, at Durward's . 

hafipy age, such aceidenta as a pauitor would coll \ Durward was mortified and surprised at tlie coii- 
tlicm, form siilficicut foundation for a hundred airy j sequence of his precipitance, but comforted himself 
vibiuiis and mysterious conjectures, at recollection I witii the hope, tliat tlie Lad^ of tlie Lute could 
of which the full-grown man suiiles while he sighs, ' neither easily forego the practice of an instrument 
and sighs while ho smiles. j which soeined so familiar to her, nor cruelly resolve 

As it may be supposed that our friend Quentin ' to renounce the pleasures of fresh air and an open 
wished to learn a littlo more of his fair neighbour, ' window, for tlio churlish purpose of pi'escrving for 
tlic owner of the lute and veil, — as it may be sup- I her owu exclusive ear the sweet sounds which slio 
posed he was at least interested to know whetbor '• created. ' There came, perhaps, a little feeling of 
she might uot prove tlie same whom he had seen ' personal vanity to mingle with these consolatory 
in humble attendance on Maitre Pierre, it must of ^ refiectious. If, as he shrewdly 8 us]K'cted, there 
course be understood, that he did not produce a ' was a bt^utiful dark-tressed damsel inhabits nt of 
bi*oad staring visago and person in full front of his I tiio one turret, he could not but be conscious that 
own casement. Durward knew better tlie ari of , a handsome, young, roving, bright-locked gallant, 
bird-eatching ; and it was to his keeping his person j a cavalier of fortune, was Sie tenant of the other ; 
skilfully withdrawn^on one ride of his window, while i and romances, those prudent instructoi's, had 
be peeped through the lattice, that ho owed the ; taught his youth, that if dainsols were shy,_ they 
pleasure of seeing a wdilte, round, beautiful a!hn, j were yet neither void of interest nor of curiosity 
take down the instrument^ and that his ears had in tlieir neighbour’s afiuix's. 

presently after their share in the rewairi of Ids Whilst Quentin ivas engaged in these sage I’cliec- 
dcxtcnius management. tions, a sort of attendant or cliainberlam of tlie iu:i 

The maid of Sie little turret, of the veil, and of informed him that a cavalier desiwri to speak with 
ibe lute, sung exactly such au air as we are accus- huu below, 
toincd to suppose flowed from Uie lira of the higU- 

bern dames of clnvalry, when knights and trouba- 

dours listened and languished. The words had 
neither so much sense, wit, or iaucy, as to witlidraw 


All ! County Guy, tho hour is nigli, 

'J'hc sun liiiB loft the lea, 

The orange flovror perfumes the bower 
The breeze is on the sen. 

Tlie lark, his lay who thrill'd all day. 

Sits hush'd hit partner nigh ; 

ItroeBe, bird, and flower, confess tbo hour, 
liut where b County Guy ? 

** The village maid steals throiigli tl>e slude, 

I 1 1 cr shepherd's suit to hear ; 

To beauty sliy, by lattice high, 
j Sings bigh-boni Cavalier. 

Thu star of Love, all stars above, * 

• Now reigns o'er earth and sky ; 

And high and low tlic influence know — 
liut where b County Guy y*' 

Wliatevcr the reader may think of this riiiiplc 
ditty, it had a powerful effect on Quentin, when 
married to heavenly airs, and sung by a sweet and 
melting voice, tlie notes mingling w*itli the gentle 
breezes which wafted perfumes from tiic garden, 
and the figure of tlio sonptress being so partially 
and obscuivly visible, as throw a veil of mysterious 
fascination over the whole. 

At the close of the air, the listener could not help 
shewing himself more boldly than he liad yet done, 
in a rash attempt to see more than ho had yet been 
able to discover. The music instantly cea.scd — the 
casement was closed, and a dark curtain, dropped 
on the inside, put a stop to all farther ohservutioii 
on tho part of the neiiriibour in tlie next turret. 
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CHAPTER V. 

mS-XAN-AT-AAMS. 

Full of itmm ootlu, find benrded like the part!, 

Becking tile bubble roputatlon 
Even in tbe onanon** mouth. 

' As You like It. 

Tfsfi t^valier who awaited Quentiii Dum'Ai*d’a 
descent into the apartment where he liod break- 
fasted^ was one of those of whom Louis XF. had 
long since said, that tlicy held in tlieir bands the 
fortune of France, as to them were intrusted die 
direct custody and protection of the royal person. 

Chailos the Sixth had instituted this celebrated 
body, die Archers, as diey were called, of the Scot- 
tish Body-guard, with better reason dian can gene- 
rally be alleged for establishing round the throne 
a guard of foreign and mercenary troops. The* 
divisions which tore from his side more tlian half 
of France, togetlier with the waveiniig and uncer- 
tain faith of the nobility who yet acknowledged his 
cause, rendered it impolitic and unsafe to commit 
his personal safety to their keeping. The Scottish 
nation w'as die hereditary enemy of dio English, 
and the ancient, and, as it seemed, die natural allies 
of Franco. They were poor, coura^us, faithful — 
their ranks were sure to be supplied from die su- 
perabundant population of their own country, than 
which none in Europe sent fordi more or bolder 
adventnrers. Their high claims of descent, too, 
gave them a good title to approach the person of a 
nionurcli more closely than other tixiop:*, while the 
comjiarative Binallness of their numbers prevented 
die possibility of dicir mutinying, and becoming 
masters where they ought to bo servants. 

0*1 the other liand, the French nionarchs made 
it their policy to conciliate the affections of diis 
select band of foreigners, by allowing them hono- 
rary privileges and ample ])ay, which last most of 
thorn ^disposed of with military profusion in snp- 
portiu'g their supposed rank. Each of them ranked 
as a gentleman in place and honour ; and their near 
approac . to dio King’s person gave diem dignity 
in their own eyes, as well as importance in tliosc 
of the nation of France. They were sumptuously 
armed, equipped, and mounted ; and each was en- 
titled to allowance for a squii'e, a volet, a page, and 
two yeomen, one of whom was termed cuutelier, 
from the largo knife which he wore to despatch 
those whom in the mClee his master had dirown to 
the ground. With these followers, and a corres- 
poiidaug equipage, an Archer of die Scottish Guard 
was a person of quality and impoi*tauco ; and va- 
cancies, being generally filled up by those who had 
1>een trained in the service as ^ges or valets, the 
cadets of the best Scottish families were often sent 
to serve under some friend and relation in those 
capacidos, until a chance of preferment should 
occur. 

The coutelier and his companion, not being noble 
or capable of this promotion, were recruited from 
; persons of inferior quality ; but as their pay and 
uppoliitments were excellent^ their masters were 
eas>ly able to select from among their wandering 
countrymen the strongest and most courageous to 
wait upon them in dim capacities. 

Ludovic Lesly, or, as we shall more firequentiy 
call lum, Lo Balafrd, by which name he was gene- 


rally known in France, was upwards of six feet high, 
robust, strongly compacted in person, and hard- 
favoured in countenance, which latter attribute was 
much increased by a large and ghastly scar, which, 
beginning on his forehead, and narrowly missing 
his right eye, Iiad laid bare his cheek-bone, and 
descended frem thence almost to die tip of his ear, 
exliibitiiig a deep seam, which was soiiietiines 
scarlet, sometimes purple, sometimes blue, ami 
sometimes approaching to black ; but always hide- 
ous, because at variauoe with toe complexion of 
the face in whatever state it chanced to be, whe- 
ther agitated or still, flushed with unusual passion, 
or in its ordinary state of weatlierbeatcn and sun- 
burnt swardiiness. 

His di'ess and arms were splendid. He wore his 
national bonnet, crested with a tuft of feadiei's, aii<l 
widi a Virgin Mary of massive silver for a brooch. 
These brooches liad -been presented to die Scottish 
Guard, in consequence of the King, in one of his 
fits of superstitons piety, having devoted the swords 
of his guard to the service of tho Holy Virgin, and, 
as souio say, carried the matter so far as to draw 
out a coniniission to Our Lady as dicir Captain 
Gencrel. The Archer’s gorget, arm-pieces, and j 
gauntlets, were of the finest steel, curiously inlaid : 
widi silver, and his hauberk, or shirt of mail, was i 
as clear and bright as die frostwork of a winter 
luoriiing upon tem or brier. He w'ore a loose siir- 
coat, or cassock, of rich blue velvet, open at the * 
sides like Uiat of a herald, with a large white St 
Andrew’s cross of embroidered silver bisecting it 
botli before and bcliiiid — his knees and legs were 
protected by hose of mail and shoes of steel — a ■ 
broad strong poniard (called the Mereif of Ood) 
hung by his right side — the baldric for his two- 
handed sword, richly embroidered, hung upon his 
loft shoulder ; but, for convoiiieiice, he at present i 
canied in his hand diat unwieldy weapon, which 
the rules of his service forbcule him to lay nsido. - 

Quentin Bnrward, though, like die Scottish } onth 
of the period, he had boon early taught to look 
upon arms and war, thought he had never seen a 
more martial-looking, or more completely equipped 
and accomplished man-at-arms, than now saluted 
him in tho person of his mother’s brother, called . 
Ludovic with die Scar, or Lc Balafrd ; yet he could 
not but shrink a little from die gidra expression of 
his countenance, while, with its rough mustaches, 
ho brushed first the one and then the odier cheek . 
of his kinsman, welcomed his nephew to France, , 
and, in toe same breath, asked wliat uen-s from 
Scotland. 

“ Litdo good tidings, dear uncle,” replied young 1 
Bnrward ; " but I. am glad that you know me so | 
readily.” | 

** 1 would have known thee, boy, in the landes of 
Bourdcaux, had I met thee marching there like a 
crane on a pair of stilts.' But sit toee down — sit 
theq down — if there is sorrow to hear of, we will 
liave wine to make us bear it. — Hoi old Pinch- 
Measure, our good host, bring us of thy best, and 
that ill an instant.” 

Tho well-known sound of toe Soottish-French 
was as familiar in toe taverns near Plcssis, os tliat 
of the Swiss-French in the modem giinguetUs of 


> Tlie cnitcbeB or stilts, -wtileh Iti Sootiand aro used to |uias 
rivers. They are employed by tiie peasantry of the country 
near Bourdeoux, to ttaverso tnow dmrts of loose sand called 
Landes. 
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I'aris; aud promptly — ay, with the promptitude 
of fear and precipitation, was it heard and obeyed. 
A llagoii of champagne stood before them, of which 
the elder took a draught, while the nephew helped 
himself only to a moderate sip, to acknowledge his 
uncle’s courtesy, saying, in excuse, tluit he had 
already drunk wine that rooming. 

That had been a rare good apology in tlic moutli 
of thy sister, fair nephew,’* said Le Balafr^ ; << you 
must fear tiie wine-pot less, if you would wear 
beard on your face, and write yourself soldier. 
Ilut, come — come — unbuckle your Scotiisli mail- 
bag — give us the news of Glcu-houlakin — How 
doth my sister !** 

Dead, fair uncle,” answered Quentin, sorrow- 
fully. 

“ Dead I” echoed lus uncle, with a tone rather 
marked by wonder than sympathy — why, she 
was five years younger than I, and 1 was never 
better in my life. Dead ! the thing is im]) 0 ssible. | 
1 have never had so much as a headacli, unless 
after revelling out my two or three days* furlougli 
with tlie brethren of the joyous science — and my 
poor sister is dead ! — And your father, fair nephew, 
liaUi he married again 

And, ere the youth could reply, he read the an- 
swer in his surprise at the question, and said, 
“What I* no I — 1 would have sworn that Allan 
Durward was no man to live' without a wife. Ho 
loved to have his house in order — loved to look on 
a pretty woman too ; and was somewhat strict in 
life withal — matrimony did all this for him. Now, 

1 care little about tlicsc comforts ; and 1 can look 
on a pretty woman without thinking on the sacra- 
ment of wedlock — I am scarce holy enough for that.” 

“ Alas 1 dear uncle, my mother was left a widow 
a year since, when Glcn-houlakin was harried by 
the Ogilvies. My father, and my two uncles, and 
my two elder brnthers, and seven of my kinsmeii, 
and the liarper, and tlie tasker, and some six more 
of our people, were killed in defending the castle ; 
and there is not a burning hearth or a standing 
sUgio in all Glen-houlakin.” 

“Cross of Saint Andrew!” said Le Dalafrd ; 
“ diat is what I call 'an onslaught ! Ay, these 
Ogilvies were ever but' sorry neighbours to Glen- 
houlakin — an evil chance it was ; but fate of war 
— fate of war. — When did this mishap befall, fair 
nephew t” With that he took a deep draught of 
wine, imd shook his head with much solemnity, 
when his kinsman replied, that Ida family had been 
destroyed upon the festival of Saint Jude last by- 
past. 

“ Look ye there,” said the soldier ; “ I said it was 
all chance — on that very day 1 and twonty of my 
comrades carried the Castle of Roche-noir by storm, 
from Amaury Bras-de-fer, a captain of free lances, 
whont you must have heard of. I killed him on 
his own threshold, and ^ned as much gold as 
made tins fair cliain, which was once twice as long 
as it now is — and tliat minds me to send part of it 
on an holy errand, — Here, Andrew — Andrew !” 

Andrew, his yeoman, entered, dressed like the 
Archer himself in tlie general equipment, but witli- 
out the armour for the limbs, that of tho body 
more coarsely manufactured — his cap widiout a 
j plume, and his cassock made of serge, or ordinary 
cloth, instead of rich velvet. Untwining his gqld 
chain from his neck, Balafrii twisted off, with his 
firm and strong-set teeth, about four inches from 


the one end of it, and said to his attendant, “ Here, 
Andrew, carry this to my gossip, jolly Father Boni- 
face, the monk of Saint Martin’s — greet him well 
from me, by the same token that he could not say 
God save ye when we last parted at midnight-- Tell 
my gosrip tliat my brother and sister, and tM>mc 
others of my house are all dead and gone, and 1 
pray him to say masses for their souls as far as die 
value of these links will carry him, and to do on 
ti*u3t what else may be necessary to free them from 
Purgatory. And hark ye, as tliey wore just-living 
|)eople, and free from all heresy, it may be that 
they are well-nigh out of limbo already, so that a 
little matter may have them free of the^ fetlocks ; 
and in that case, look ye, ye will say I desire to take 
out the balance of the gold in curses upon a gene- 
ration called die Ogilvies of Angus-sliiro, in what j 
way soever the church may best come at diem. : 
You understand all this, Andrew I” j 

The coutelicr nodded. 

“ Then look that none of the links find their way - 
to die wine-house cre the Monk touches them ; for , 
if it so chance, thou shalt taste of saddle-{prth and ^ 
stirrup-leather, till thou art as raw as Saint Bar- ' 
tholomew. — Yet hold, I see thy eye has fixed on f 
the wine measure, aud thou sli^t not go without | 
tasting.” • ^ ^ i 

So Kiiying, ho lill6J him a brimful cup, which the 1» 
coiitclier drank off, and retired to do his patron’s j 
commisrion. 

“ And now, fair nephew, let us hear what was ' 
yoiip own fortune in this unhappy matter.” , 

“ 1 fought it out among thoso who were older 
and steuter dian 1 was, till we were all brought 
down,” said Durward, “ and 1 received a cruel 
wound.” 

“ Not a worse slash than I received ten years • 
since myself,” said Le Ikilafr^. — “ Look at diis ' 
now, my fair nephew,” tracing die dark crimson ' 
gash which was imprinted on his face — “ An 
Ogilvy’s sword never ploughed so deep a fuiTow.” 

“ They ploughed deep enough,” answered Quen- ; 
tin, s.'idly ; “ but they were tired at last, and iny 
mother’s entreaties procured mci*cy for me, wlien ' 
I was found to retain some spark of life ; but 
I allli'uigh a learned monk of Aberbrotliick, w'lio 
cbaiiecd to be our guest at the fatal time, and nar- 
rowly escaped being killed in the fray, was per- 
mitted to bind my wounds, and finally to i-eraove 
me to a place of safety, it was only on promise, 
given bodi by my mother and him, that [ sliould 
become a monk.” 

“A monk !” exclaimed the uncle — “Holy Saint 
Andrew ! that is what never befell me. No one, ^ 
from my childhood upwards, over so much as ^ 
dreamed of making inc a, monk — And yet I won- , 
der when 1 tliiiik of it ; for you^ will allow that, 
bating tlie reading and writing, which I could never 
learn, and tlie psalniodv, which I could never en- 
dure, and the dress, which is that of a mad begpr 
— Our Lady forgive me ! — [here he crossed liim- 
selfl — and tlicir fastj*, which do not suit my appe- 
tite, I would have made every whit as good a monk 
as my little gossip at Saint iMartiii’s yonder. But 
I know not whv, none ever praposed tho station to- 
me.— Oli so, fair nephew, you were to be a monk,, 
tlion — and wherefoi-e, I pray you ?” ' 

“ That my father’s house might be ended, eitlier j. 
in tho cloister or in the tomb,” answered Quentin,, j 
with deep feeling. 
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“ t PfT," aTs*:T7oi*cjl li?s iineic — •* T comprohend. 
Cunning rofruoa — very cuuniiifr » 'J’l)oy nii^lit liavo 
l*t*en elieatrd, ; for, look ye. fair nephew, J 

m^^elf remember the canon Rohersjirt who had 
taken the vows, and afterwards broke out of cloister, 
and bec:imo a C2{{)tain of Free Companions. lie 
liad .1 mistress, the pi'isttiest w'eiich J ever saw, .md 
three as beautiful children — Tliore is no tnistini? 
monks, fair nephew,— -no trusting them — they 
may become soldiers and fathers wlieii you least 
exjiect it — but on with ynur tale." 

I have little more to tell,®' said Durward, *• ex- 
cept that, considering niy jioor mother to be in some*, 
degree a pledge for me, I was induced to take upmi 
me the dress of a novice, and confoi*med to the 
cloister rules, and oven loanicd to read and write.*® 

“ To w-ail and write !’® cxclaimetl IjC BalalVc, 
who was one of that sort of people who think all 
knowledge is miraculous which chances to exceed 
their own — “ To write, say’st thou, and to read ! 
T e.annot lielicve it — never Durward could write 
Jiis name that ever f heard of, nor Jvcsly either, 
f can answer for one of them — T can no moi*o 
write than I c.an dy. Now, in Saint Louis’s name, 
how did they teaelj it you ?** 

"It was tiv)ubIesome at first,” said Durward, 
? lint bccfime more easy by use ; and f was weak 
with my wounds .and loss of lilood, and desirous to 
gratify my preserver, Fatlier I’ehT, and so I xvas 
tlie more easily kept to my task. Rut after several 
months® languishing, my good kind mother died, 
and as my licalth was now fully restored, I com- 
municated to my benefactor, who was also Snh- 
Prior of tlic Convent, iny relnetanee t«i Uike the 
vows ; and it was agreed between us , sine»' my 
vocation lay not to tlie cloister, that I .‘‘hnuld be 
sent out info the worhl t) seek my i'ortunc, and 
that, to save the Siih-Prior trom tlie anger of tli*' 
Ogilvios, my departure shoiihl have the appearance 
of flight ; and t<i colour it, T brought oft’ the AhhotV 
Imwlc with me. IJul T was regularly disini*ised, as 
•'dll .appear from tlie hand and seal <if the Abbot 
himself.” 

“That is right, tliat is well," said his nncle. 
*' Our King cares little what other theft thou mayst 
have made, hnt hath a horrir at any thing lik** a 
breach of the c](*ister. And, f wari’ant Ihoe, thou 
badst no gre.at treasure to hear tliy chnrge-» ?" 

“ Only a few pieces of silver,®’ said the youth ; 
*■ for to you, fair uncle, J must make a free con- 
fession.” 

“ Alas !'* replied TiC llahifrtf, “ that is hard. Now, 
though lam imver a li(»arder of my pay, beeanse 
it doth ill to hear a charge about fuie in thew' 
perilous times, yet I always have (and 1 would 
advise you to follow my example) some od<I gold 
chain, or bracelet, or careanet, that servos for the 
om.amcnt of my person, and can at iie(»d spare a 
‘siperfluous link or two, or it may ho a superfluous 
stone for sal'», that can answer any immediate pur- 
pose.— Rut you may ask, fair kinsman, how you 
•ve to come by such toys as this ?” — (he shook his 
‘■bain with complacent triumph)—" They hang not 
on every hiisli — they grow net in the fields like 
‘he daffodils, with whose stalks children make 
knights* collars. VVIiat then ? — you may get such 
'dii're r got this, in tlie service of the good King of 
!Vancc, whore there is always ivealtli to ho found, 
{f a man has but tlie heart to seek it. at the risk of 
a 'itt.le life or 


“ I understood,” said Quentin, evadnig a dccisioxi 
to which he felt himself as yet scarcely competent, 
“ that the Duke of Burgundy keeps a more noble 
state than the King of S'rance, and that there U 
more honour to bo won under his 1)anners — that 
good blows arc struck there, and deeds of arms 
done ; while the most Christian King, they say. 
gains his victories by liis ambassadors* tongues.’’ 

“You speak like a foolish boy, fair nephew,” 
answered he witJi the Scar ; “ and yet, I bethink 
me, when T came hither 1 was nearly as simple: 1 
could never think of a King but wdiat I supposed 
him cither sitting under tlie high dcas, and feasting 
amid his high vassals and r.aladiiis, rating Uanr 
Manger, with a great gold crown upon Ids licad, or 
else charging at the head of his troops like Charle- 
magne in the romaunis, or like Rolxcrt Bruce oi* 
William Wallace in our own true histories, such as 
Barbour and the Minstrel. Hark in thine ear, in.sn 
— it is .all moonshine in the water. Policy — policy 
docs it all. But what is policy, yftii will say ? D 
is an art this Frencli King of ours has found out, 
to fight with other men’s swords, and to wage his 
soldiers out of other men’s purses. All ! it is the 
wisest Pi’inco tliat ever put purple on his hack — 
and yet ho wcai'cth not much of that iioithor — I 
see him often go plainer than I would think hefitted 
me to do.®' 

“ But you meet not iny »*xception, fair unde,*’ 
answercil young Durward : “ I would servo, siiuv 
servo I must in a foivigii land, somcwlierc where a 
hrave deed, were it my hap to do one, mi work 
roe a name.*' 

“ r understand you, my fair nephew,” said the 
royal man-at-arms, “ 1 nnderstnnd you j'assiiig 
V f‘ll ; hut you are unrijio in those matters. Th** 
Duke of Burgundy is .a hot-brained, impotuous, 
pudding-beaded, iron-ribbed dare-all. He charges 
at the head of his nobles and native knights, his 
liegemen of Artois and llaimiult ; tliink you, if yon 
were tlvTc, or if J were there myself, that we could 
he much farther forward than the Duke and all 
his brave nobles of his own land ? if we w’erc not 
up witli them, wo had a clianco to be turned on 
the I’rovost-.Marshal’s bands for being slow in 
making to ; if wo were alireast of them, all woukl 
bo called well, and we might be thought to have 
deserved our ]>ay ; and grant that I was a spear's- 
length or so in the front, which is both difftenJt and 
dangerous in such a where all do their host, 
why, my lord duke sayM, in his Flemish tongue, 
when he sees a good blow struck, ‘ Ha ! gnt get- 
rnffen! a good lance — a brave Scot — give him a 
florin to drink our health but neitlier rank, nor 
lands, nor treasures, come to the stranger in siicli 
a service — all goes to the children of the soil.” 

“ And where should it go, in Heaven's name, 
fair uncle !” dein.inded young Durward? 

“ To liitn that pi'otocts the children of the soil,” 
said Balafrtf, drawing up liis gigantic height “ ®rinis 
says King Louis : — ‘ My good French pc^isant — 
mine honest Jacques Bonhomme — get you to your 
tools, your plough and j'our harrow, your pruning- 
knife and your hoe — here is my gallant Scot that 
Avill -figlit for you, and jou shall, only h.ave the 
trouble to pay^bim — And you, my most serene 
duke, niy illustrious count, and my most mighty' 
marquis, eVn rein up your fiery courage till it is 
wanted, for it is apt to start out of the course, and 
to hurt its master ; here are my companies of 
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.)rdoiiniu'c — here arts my French jGnarda — here 
arc, above all, my Scettiah Archers, and mine 
honest Ludovic with tlie Scar, who will flplit, as 
woll or better than you, with all that undisciplined 
valour, which, in your fathers* time, lost Cress}' 
and Azliicour.’ Now, see you not in which of 
these states a cavalier of fortune holds the highest 
rank, and must come to the highest honoiir !** 

" I think 1 understand you, fair uncle/* answered 
the nephew; "bnt, in my mind, honour cannot be 
wtm where there is no risk. Sure, this is — I pray 
you pardon mo — an easy and almo^■’t slothful life, 
to mount guard round an elderly man whom no 
one thinks of harming, to spend summer-day and 
winter-night np in yonder battlements, and shut 
up all tile while in iron cages, for fear yriii should 
d('scrt your ])Osts — uncle, uncle, it is but the 
hawk upon his perch, who is never canned out to 
the fields I” 

Now, by Saint i\larf.ln of Tours, tlie hoy h:is 
some spirit ! a right touch of the in him; 

much like myself, though always with a little more 
I folly in it. Hark ye, youth — Long live tlie King 
I of France ! — scarce a day but fhere i« « 0 Tne emn- 
: inis*:ion in hand, by which some of liis frtllowei*s 
! may M-in both coin and ore<lit.. 'Hiink not that tin* 

! bravest and most dangerous deeds are done by day- 
! light. I could tell you of somt*. as scaling easlles, 

■ making prisoners, and the like, where one who shall 
: he nameless liatli run higlur risk, and gained 

; greater favour, than any desperado in ll«c Iniiii of 
desperate Charles of rhirguiidy. And if il please 
his Majesty to remain hehiinl. and in the back- 
: ground, while such tilings are doing, lie hath the 
! more leisure of spirit to admire, and Mio more libe- 
rality of hand to nnvard the adventurers, whoso 
] dangers, perhaps, and whose feats of anus, he can 
I better judgeof than if be bad personally shared tliem. 

! Oh, 'tis a sagacious and nv'^t politic^ monarch 
I His nephew paused, and then said, in a low hut 

■ impressive tone of video, ** Tlie good Fatlior I’cter 

; nsM often to tench me there might be mueh danger ' 
! in deeds by which little glory was acquired. I need 
not say to you, fair uncle, that I ilo in course sup- , 
pose that these secret commissions must needs be 
Iiouoiirable.” 

"For whom, or fur what take yon me, fair 
I nejihew V’ said Balafrc, somewhat sternly ; " I have • 

I not been trained, indeed, in the cloister, neither 
I can I write or read, lint 1 am your mother’s 
I brother ; J am a loyal Lesly. Think you that 1 
I am like to iv'Commond to you any thing unworthy ? 
The best Knight in Franco, Du Cneselin himself^ if , 
he were alive again, might be proud to number my i 
df*eds among his achievements/’ j 

" I cannot doubt your w^arrauty, fair uncle/’ said ] 
the youth ; " j'ou are tlie only adviser my mishap | 
has left me. But is it true, as fame s.avs, that this 
King keeps a meagre Court bore at his Castle of 
Plessis t No repair of nobles or courtiers, none 
of his grand feudatories in attendance, none of the 
high officers of the crown ; half solitaiy sports, 

I shared only wdth the meniols of his liouscliold ; 

' secret councils, to which only low and obscure men 
i .are invited t rank and nobility depressed, and men 
raised from the lowest origin to the kingly favour 
— all this! seems unregnlatcd, resembles not the 
manners of his father, the noble Charles, who tore ! 
from tlie fangs of the English lion this more than i 
half conquered kingdom of Franco/* 
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" You speak like a giddy ciiild,” said Balafrd; j 
" and even as a child, you harp over the same notes 
on a new string. Look you : if the King employs 
Oliver Dain, his barber, to do wbat Oliver can do 
better tlian any peer of tlioni all, is not the king- 
dom the gainer I Jf be bids his stout Prtn'ost- 
Marshal, Tristan, .arrest such or such a seditious 
burgher, take off such or such a turbulent noble, 

■ the deed is done and no more of it ; when, were the 
eommissioii given to a duke or peer of France, lie 

. might perchance send the King back a defiance 
, in exehange. If, again, tlie King pleases to give to 
. plain Liidovie le Balafrd a commission which he will 

■ execute, iivstead of employing the High Constable, 

■ who would perhaps hetnay it, doth it not shew wis- 
dom ? Above all, dotl* not a monarch of such con- 
ditions best suit cavaliers of fortune, who must go 
where their services are most highly prized, and 

' most froqnentJv in demand I — No, no, child, I 
' tell thee Ijouis knows how to choose bis confidents, 
and wliat to rlnu’ge them with ; suiting, as they 
say, tlie hnrd(*ii to eaeh man’s back. He is not 
like the King of Castile, who choked of thirst, be- 
eausc the great butler was not beside to hand hi^ 
cup. — Blit hark to the bell of Saint Martin’s ! I 
must li-isten back to tlie Castle. — Farewell — make 
mueli of yourself, and at oiglit to-morrow morning 
present ymirsclf before the drawbridge, and afik 
the sentinel for me. T.iko heed you step not off 
the sti’aight and beaten path in approaching tlio 
port'll ! There are such traps and snap-liauhclies 
ns may cost yon a limh, which you wijl soreljr miss. 
You .«*iiall see the King, and learn to judge him for 
yourself — farewell/* [ 

So sfiying, Balafr^ hastily departed, forgetting, in . 
his liuiTv, to pay for the wine lie had called for, a i 
shortness of memory incidental to pci’sons of his j 
description, and which his host, overawed, perliaps, i 
by the nodding bonnet and ponderous two-h.niideil j 
.sword, did not pre.«*ume to u«o any efforts for cm - | 
rt'cting. ft miglit h.ave been expected that, when ' 
left alone, Durward would have again betaken him- 1 
self to his turret, in ordc*r to walch for the repi*- I 
titioii of those drdicious sounds ^vhieh had soi'ilhcd | 
Ills morning reverie. But th.at was a chapter of i 
romance, and liis uncle’s convei*p:ition ii.ad ojiciied | 
to him a jiage of the real history of life. It was no ' 
pleasing one, and for the present the recollections ’ 
and reflections whieli it excited, were qualified to » 
overpower other llioiights, and especially all of a | 
light and soothing nature. j 

Quentin resorted to a solitary w.alk .along the ; 
banks of the raynd Chor, having previously inqui’.'cd 
of his landlonl for one wdiieJi he miglit tivivei’so 
without fear of disngi'eeabic intirruprion iVijm snanis 
and pitfalls, and there endc'avoured to coinpoho his 
tiirraoilcd and scattered tliougiils, and coiiMcIor hia 
fiitui'C motions, ujion which his meeting with In? 
uncle had tlirown some dubiety. . 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TUR BOHEMIANS. 

Srio nntlnj^ly, sae wikntnnly, 

Sne dniitingly gacd lie, 
lie play’d n spring and danced a round 
Hcnuutli the gallon’s tree ! 

(Ud $ong. 

The manner in which Quentin Durwnrd had 
Seen educated, was not of a Lind lo soften the 
heart, or perhaps to improve the moral feeling, 
lie, with the rest of liis family, had heen trained to 
the chase as an amusement, and huiglit to con- 
sider war as their only serious occupation, and that 
it was the great duty of their lives stubbornly to 
endure, and fiercely to rotalisitc, the attacks of their 
feudal enemies, .hy whom their race had been at 
last almost anniliiiated. And yet mere mixed with 
these feuds a spirit of rude chivalry, and even 
courtesy, which softened their rigour ; so that re- 
i vongc, their only justice, was still prosecuted with 
I Slime regard to humanity and generosity. The 
! lessons of the worthy old mefbk, better atUMided to, 
perhaps, during a long illness and advei*sity, than 
they might liave been in health and success, had 
given young Durward still farther insiglit into the 
duties of humanity towards others ; and, consider- 
ing the ignorance of the period, the gcnenil pre- 
judices entertained in favour of a military life, and 
the manner in which he himself had been bred, 
the youth was disposed to feel more accurately die 
moral duties incumbent on his station than was 
usual at the time. 

He reflected on his interview with his uncle 
with a sense of embarrassment and disappointment. 
His hopes had been high ; for although intercourse 
by letters was out of 'the question, yet a pilgrim, 
or an adventurous trafficker, or a crippled soldier, 
sometimes brought Lesly’s name to GIcn-boulakin, 
and all united in praising his undaunted courage, 
and his success in many petty enterprises which his 
master had intrusted to him. Quentin’s imagina- 
tion had filled up the sketch in his own way, and 
assimilated Ins successful and adventurous uncle 
(whose exploits probably lost nothing in tlie tolling) 
to some of the champions and knights-errant of 
whom minstrels sang, and who won crowns and 
king’s daughters by dint of sword and lance. He 
was now compelled to rank his kinsman greatly 
lower in the scale of chivalry; but blinded by the 
high respect paid to parents, and those who ap- 
proach that character — moved by every early pre- 
judice in his favour — inexperienced besides, and 
passionately attached to his mother’s ineinory, he 
saw not, in' the only broUier of that dear relation, 
the character he truly held, which was that of an 
ordinal^ mercenary soldier, neither much worse 
nor greatly better than many of the same profession 
whose presence' added to the distracted state of 
France. 

i Without being wantonly cruel, Le Balafrd was, 
fmm habit, indifferent to human life and human 
<;ufreTiDg ; he was profoundly ignorant, greedy of 
i)ooty, unscrupulous how he acquired it, ami pro- 
j fuse in expending it on the gratification of his pas- 
sions. The habit of attending exclusively to his 
own wants and interests, had converted him into 
one of the most selfish animals in the world ; so 


that he was seldom able, as tliu reader may liave 
remarked, to proceed far in any subject without 
considering how it applied to himself, or, as it is 
called, making the case his own, though not upon 
fcelingH connected with the golden rule, but such 
as wero very different. To this must be added, 
that the narrow round of his duties and his plea- 
sures had gradually circumscribed his thoughts, 

I hopes, and wishes, and quenched in a great measure ! 
the wild spirit of honour, and desire of distinction j 
in ai*ms, by which his youUi had been once animated. | 
Balufr^ was, in short, a keen soldier, hardened, sel- | 
fish, and narrow-minded ; active and bold in tho . 
discliargc of his duty, but acknowledging few objects > 
beyond it, excc'pt the formal observance of a care- j 
less devotion, relieved by an occasional debauch \ 
with brother Boniface, his comrade and confessor, j 
\ Had his genius been of a more extended character, 1 
i he would probably have been promoted to some ; 
j important command, for the King, who knew every j 
I »>uldicr of his body-guard personally, reposed much | 

■ confidence in Balalr4’a courage and fidelity ; and, ' 
! besides, the Scot had either wisdom or cunning I 
j enough perfectly to understand, and ably to . 
' humom*, the peculiarities of that sovereign. Still, 

• however, his capacity was too much limited to 
. admit of his rising to higher rank, and though 
’ smiled on and favoured by Louis on many occa* 

I sions, Balafrd continued a mere Life-guarfls-man, 

or Scottish Archer. 

j Without seeing the full scope of his uncle’s cha- 
i racter, Quentin felt shocked at his indifference t4> 

; the disiistrous extirpation of his brotlier-in-law’s j 
I %vliolc family, and could not help being surprised, : 
' moreover, that so near a relative had not offered ’ 

• liim the assistance of his purse, which, but for tlio I 
’ generosity of Maitrc Pierre, he would have been j 

under the necessity of directly craving from him. I 
He wronged his uncle, however, in supposing that , 
. this want of attention to liis probable necessities • 
! was owing to avarice. Not precisely needing money < 
himself at that moment, it had not occurred to 
LhilafriS that liis nephew might bo in exigencies, | 
otherwise, he held a near kinsman so much a part 
of hiiiiself, tiiat h<’ would have provided for tlic 
weal of the livi'ig nf.pliew, n>' he endeavoured to do 
' for that of his dcceiised sister and her husband. 
But whatever was the motive, the neglect was very 
unsatisfactory to young Durward, and he wished 
more than once he had taken service with tlie Duke 
. of Burgundy befoi-e he quarrelled with his forester, 
j “ Whatever had then become of me,” he thought 
I to himself, << 1 should always have been able 
keep up iny spirits with the reflection, tliat I liad, 

■ in c(we of the woist, a stout back-friend in this uncle 
of mine. But now 1 have seen him, and, wo worth 
him, tJiero has been more help in a mere media- 

, iiical stranger, than 1 have found in my own 
; mother’s brother, my countryman and a cavalier 1 
Quo would think tlie slash, that lias carved all 
, comeliness out of his face, had let at tho same time 
every drop of gentle blood out of his body.” 

Durward now regretted he had not liad an oppor- 
tunity to mention Maitre Pierre to Le Balafrd, in 
, the hope of obtaining some farther account of that 
\ personage ; but his uncle’s questions had followed 
; fast oil each other, and the summons of the great 
j bell of Saint Martin of Tours had broken off their 
j conference rather suddenly. That old man, he j 
I tliought to himself, was crabbed and dogged in 
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appearance, diarp and scornful in language, but 
generous and liberal in his actions ; and such a 
stran^r is worth a cold kinsman — "What says 
our (Hd Scottish proverb Better kind fremit, 
than fremit Kindred.** I will find out that man, 
i which, roetliinks, should be no difRcult task, since he 
i is so wealthy as mine host bespeaks him. He will 
give me good advice for my governance, at least ; 
and if he goes to strange countries, as many such 
do, 1 know not but his may be as adventurous a 
service as that of those Guards of Louis.’* 

As Quentin framed this thought, a whisper from 
; those recesses of tlie heart in which lies much tliat 
! the owner docs not know of, or will not acknow- 
I ledge willingly, suggested that, perchance, the lady 
of the turret, she of the veil and lute, might share 
tliat adventurous journey. 

As the Scottidi youth made these reflections, he 
mot two grave-looking men, apparently citizens of 
I Tours, whom, doffing his cap with the rcvoronce 
I due from youtli to age, he i-cspectfully asked to 
direct him to the house of Maitre Pierre. 

" The house of whom, my fair sou V* said one of 
the passengers. 

" Of Maitre Pierre, the great silk merchant, who 
planted all tlie mulberry trees in tlie park yonder,” 
said Durward. 

“ Young man,” said one of them who was near- 
est to him," you have taken up an idle trade a little 
too early.” 

"And have chosen wrong subjects to practise 
your fooleries upon,” said the fartlicr one, still 
more gruffly. " The Syndic of Tom’s is not accus- 
tomed to be thus talked to by strolling jesters from 
foreign parts.” 

Quentin was so much surprised at the causeless 
offence which these two decent-looking persons had 
taken at a very simple and civil question, that lie 
forgot to be angry at the rudeness of their reply, and 
stood staring aner them as tliey walked on with 
amended pace, often looking back at him, as if they 
were desirous to get as soon as possible »ut of his 
I reach. 

I He neat met a party of vine-dressers, and ad- 
! dressed to them the same question ; and in reply, 
they demanded to know whether he wanted Maitre 
Pierre, tlie schoolmaster 1 or Maitre Pierre, the 
carpenter I or Maitre Pierre, the beadle 1 or half- 
a-dozen of Maitre Pierres besides. When none of 
those corresponded with tlie description of tlie per- 
! son after whom he inquired, the peasants accusccl 
j him of jesting with them impertinently, and threat- 
ened to fall upon him and beat him, in guerdon of 
his raillery. The oldest amongst tiiein, who had 
some influence over tlie rest, prevailed on them to 
desist from violence. 

“ You see by his speech and his fool’s cap,” said 
he, " that he is one of the foreign mountebanks wlio 
are come into the country, and whom some call 
magicians and soothsayers, and some jugglers, and 
the like, and there is no knowing what tricks they 
have amongst them. 1 have heard of such a one 
paying a li^ to cat his bellyful of grapes in a poor 
man's vineyard ; and he ate as many as would liave 


I Better ktnd strange tkan eelranged kindred. The motto 
Is engraved on a dirk, belfinging to a person who hud hut 
too iiiucli reoson to choose such n device. ,It was left by him 
to iny fiither, and b connected with a stnmgo conne of udven- 
luseii, which may one duy be told. The wvaipon is now in 
tuy ponsesvion. j 
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loaded a wain, and never undid a button of hla jer- 
kin — and so let him pass quietly, and keep his way, 
as wc will keep ours.— And you, friend, if you 
would shun worse, walk quietly on, in tlie name of 
God, our Lady of Marmoutier, and Saint Martin 
of Tours, and trouble us no more about your 
Maitre Pierre, wliicli may be another name for 
the devil, for aught we know.” 

The Scot, finding himself much the weaker party, 
judged it his wisest course to walk on without reply; 
but tlie peasants, who at first shrunk from him in 
horror, at his supposed talents for sorcery and 
grape-devouring, took heart of grace as he got to a 
distance, and having uttered a few cries and curses, 
finally gave them emphasis with a shower of stones, 
although at such a distance as to do little or no 
harm to the object of their displeasure.^ Quentin, 
as he pursued iiis walk, began to think, in his turn, 
eitlicr that lie himself lay under a spell, or that tlio 
people of Touraine were the most stupid, brutal, 
and inhospitable of the French peasants. The next 
incident wiiich came under his observation did not 
tend to diminish this opinion. 

On a slight eminence, rising above the rapid 
and beautiful Cher, in the direct lifae of his path, 
two or tlirce large chestnut trees were so happily 
placed as to form a distinguished and remarkable 
group ; and beside tliem stood three or four pea- 
sants, motionless, with Uieir eyes turned upwards, 
and fixed, apparently, upon some object amongst | 
the branchbs of the tree next to them. The niedi- ; 
tations of youth ai*c seldom so profound as not to j 
yield to the slightest impulse of curiosity, as easily as j 
the lightest pebble, dropped casually from the hand, • 
breaks the sui’face of a limpid pool. Quentin has- j 
teiied his pace, and ran lightly up the rising ground, ’ 
time enough to witness the ghastly spectacle which I 
attracted the notice of these gazers — which was | 
nothing less than tlie body of a man, convulsed by • 
the last agony, suspended on one of the branches, j 

" Why do you not cut him down )” said the young | 
Scot, whose hand was as ready to assist affliction, ! 
as to maintain his own honour when lie deemed it | 
assailed. « 

One of the peasants, turning on him an eye from j 
which fear had banished all expression but its own, i 
and a face as pale as clay, pointed to a mark cut j 
upon tlie bark of the tree, having llie same rude | 
resemblance to a fieur-de-lys which certain tali^- j 
manic scratches, well known to our revenue officei*s, ! 
bekr to a broad arrow. Neither understanding iiur 
heeding the import of this symbol, young DurwanI : 
spi'ung lightly as tlie ounce up into the tree, drew , 
from his pouch that most necessary implement of , 
n Highlander or woodsman, the trusty skene dhujf 
and, calling to those below to receive the body on 
their hands, cut the rope asunder in less than a 
miiiuto after ho had perceived the exigency. 

But his humanity was ill seconded by the by- 
standers. So far from rendering Durward any 
assistance, they seemed terrified at tlie audacity of 
his action, and took to flight with one consent, nail 
they feared their merely looking on might, havo 
been construed into accession to his daring deed. 
The body, unsupported from beneath, fell heavily 
to earth in such a manner, that Quentin, who pre- 
sently afterwai’ds jumped down, had the mortificu- 

3 lilnuk kiiiro i a npocied of knife wiiliout cla^p or hiiiffc. fur- 
iiuriy niiicli hmmI by die lliKldandura, wlio seldom travullud 
widiHiit Mirli .III (isly wenptHi, tiiou^li ir ia now rnrviv I 
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I tioii to S('o that tho last sparks of life were exdn- 
I do ^avc not up liis chaiitable purpose, 

‘ liovvevei'f witlrout farther efforts, lie fi.*cod the 
i wretclietl man’s neck fi’oiii the fatal nooso, unditl 
I rhe dtnibUit, threw water on the face, and practised 
I ilie Ollier onltuary remedies resorted to for i-ecalling 
I biispeiided animation. 

I VVhilo he was tlius humanely engaged, a wild 
I clamour of tongues, speaking a ianguage whieii ho 
■ knew not, arose around him ; and he had senreel y 
I liino to observe tliat he was surrounded ly :»evei’.»l 
; men and women of a singular and foi*eigii ap|>ear- 
ance, when ho found himself roughly sidzed by both 
'• anus, while a naked kiiii'c, at the same moment, was 
I ofier^ to his tliroat. 

I •* Pale skive of Eblis !” said a man, in imperfect 
French, are you robbing him y»»u have innnlered 1 
— But we have you — and you shall ahye it.” 

There were kuives drawn on every side of him 
ivs tlieso words wore spoken, and die grim and 
i distorted coiiiiteiiances which glared on him, were 
! like tliose of wolves rushing on tlieir pivy. 

Still the young Scot’s coiinigo and presomu* of 
mind bore him out. “ Wliat mean ye, my mastei's !” 
he said; if tlidt be your friend’s boily, I have ju:^t 
now cut him down, iu pure charity, and you will do 
; better to ti*y to recover iiis life, than to niiMi.'se an 
I innocent sti*aiigor m wlioin lie owes his chance of 
J escape.” 

j The women had by this time taken J)o^lSe.•^i«tn 
; of the doad body, and coii tinned (lie fttcempts to 
! recover animation wiiieh Durward had keen mak- 
I ing use of, though with tlm like had bucccs^ ; £>•> 
j that, desisting from tlieir fruiilens cll't>r:s, ihiw 
I seemed h> abandon tliemsclvcs U» all tlio Oriental 
; expressions of grief ; the woiiion making a piu-oii's 
j wailing, an<l tearing their lung black hair, wliiletlio 
‘ men seemed to rend their garment'^, and to MpriiiUle 
j dust upon tlieir licails. They gradually became so 
{ much engaged iii their iiioui'iiing rito-t. chat tliey 
I bestowed no longer any atUmtiun on Uurward, ilf 
; whose innocence they were probably suti.'^lieii from 
circuiustatices. It ivould certainly have been his 
wisest plan to have Id't tlicsf? wiM people to tlu-ir 
own courses, hut he bad been bred iii almost reck- 
less contempt of danger, aud felt all the eagerness 
of youthful curiosity. 

The singular assemblage, both male and feinale, 
wore turbmis and caps, more siinilai', in general 
appearance, to his own bonnet, tluui to tho lints 
commonly worn in Franco. Several of the men 
liad curled black beards, and the complexion of ail 
woe nearly us dark as that of Africaus. One or 
two who seemed their chiefs, had some tawdry or- 
naments of silver about their necks and in their 
oars, and wore showy scarfs of yellow, or scarlet, 
or light green ; but dieir legs and anus wei’u ban;, 
and the whole troop seemed wretched and sfpuilid 
in appearance. There were no weapons among 
them that Biirward saw, except the long knives 
with which tliey had lately menaced him, and oiiu 
short crooked sabre, or Moorish sword, which wipi 
tvoni by an active-looking young man, who often 
laid his hand upon the hil^ while ho surpaissed Uio 
rest of the party in his extravagant expressions of 
gri<^, and seemed to mingle witli them tlu'eutj of 
vengeance. 

The disordercfl and yelling group were so dilTe- 
rent iu appeiiniiicc from any boinj^ whom Quentin 
I ha<l yet secu, tliat he was on tlie point of concluding 


them to be a party of Saracens, of ciiose heathea 
hounds,” who were tho opiKineiics of g utle kiiiglits 
and Christian monurchs, in all ike roiaances which 
ho had lieard or i'e.ut, aiul was about to wlihUraw 
himself from a luiighbourhood so perilous, when a 
galloping of luirso was Iicai*d, and Uie supposed 
^>ar,‘iccns, who had raised by tliis time Uio body of 
. (heir comrade upon tlioir shoulders, were at once ' 
j charged by a party of French soldiers. 

This sudden ai>pai‘ition changed rhe measured ; 
wailing of the mouriiei's into irregular slirieks of . 
terror. The body was thrown to die ground in an ' 
im^tant, and tiiosc who were around it, shewed the 
utmojst and most dexterous activity iu escaping, 
under the bellies as it were of the horses, from the i 
point of the lances which were levelled at them, | 
with exclamations of “ Down with the accursed | 
lieatheii thieves — take aud kill — bind them like 
beasts — spear them like wolves !” 

These erics were aecoinpatiied with correppond- 
Mig acts of violence ; but such was tlio alertness of 
the fugitives, tho ground being rendered unfavour- 
able tii the liorbemeii by thickets aud bushes, that , 
I only two were btruck down and made prlboiier'i, | 
■ olio of whom w'as tile voiiug fellow with the sword, . 
' who hud previously oiforod boiiie resistuuce. Queii- ; 
(in, wiiom fnrtimo boeniLMl at this period to have 
clioseii for the butt of her bhafts, was at tho bfinu* | 
time seized by the soldlLrH, and his arms, in Sjiitc ! 
of his rt'inonsti'anec.s bouml down with a cord ; ^ 
those who appivlieiided liiin bhewing a readincbs • 
and despatch in the operation, whleli proved them * 
to be no novices in matu^rs of police. I 

Li»oUing anxioubly to the leader of tlio horsemen, I 
from whom lie hoped to obtain liberty, Quentin | 
knew net exactly wliotlier to be pleased or ularmed j 
upon roiMigiiiziug in him tho down-looking and bilent | 
companion of Muitre Fierro. True, whatever crimo j 
these htrungerb might be accused of, tins ullicer > 
niigitt know, from tlio history of the morning, tliat j 
he, Durward, liad no comicclioii with them what- i 
ever ; but it was a more diiiienit questiuii, whether ; 
tins bulliiii man would bo either a favourable judge , 
! or a willing witneas iu his beiialf,and he felt doubt- ; 
fui whether he would mend hiscouditiuu by making 
any direct application to him. 

But tlierc; was little leibiiru fur hesitatiou. “Trois- ' 
Ksclielies and Felit- Andre,” said the down-looking | 
udicer to two of liis band, tliebe samo trees stand | 
here quite couvuuient. I will teach tlieso misbc- I 
iieving, tliieving sorcerers, to interfero with tho ' 
King’s justice, when it lias visited any of their ac- | 
cursed race. Dismount, my children, aud do your ! 
odice briskly.” ; 

Trois-Kbciielles and Fetit-Aiidrd were iu an in- ! 
btaiit on foot, and Quentin observed tliat- they had i 
each, at tlie crupper and pommel of his saddle, a | 
coil or two of ropes, which they hastily undid, and 
shewed tliat, in Aict, each coil fortiicd a halter, with 
tlie fatal noose adjusted, ready for execution. Tlio 
blood rail cold iu QueiiLiii’s veins, wlieii he saw 
three cords selected, aud perceived tluit it was pro- 
posed to put one around his own neck, lie called 
oil tlie officer loudly, reminded him of their meeting 
tliat uiqniing, claimed the right of a frec-borii Scots- 
man, in a friendly aud allied country, aud denied 
any knowledge of the persons along with whom Uq 
was seized, or of tlieir misdeeds. 

The olficer whom Durward tlius addressed, scarce 
deigned to look at liim whilo lie was speaking, aud 
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took no notice whatover of ihc claim ho preferred wiiicli wolves and boars, the fiercer objects of the 
U) prior ac(|aaiutaiice. lie barely turned to one or chase, do not cxliibit. 

I.SVO of the peasants who were now come forward, Tliey were uiuUiunted by tlie conduct of tlio fatal 
eiilicr to volunteer their evidence against the priso- cxecutioiici's, who went about their w'ork witli more 
iicrs, or out of curiosity, and stiid gruffly, ** Was j deliberation th<aii tlieir master liad recomiiicnded, 
yonder young fellow with the vagabonds 1” • and which pi*obubly arose from their liaviug ac- 

“ That ho was, sir, and it please your noble i qiiireJ by habit a kind of pleasure in the discharge 
I 1*1*0 vostship,** answered one of the clowns j lit» , of tlieir horrid ohicc. We pause an instant to de- 
j was the very iirsc blosphoiiiously to cut down tlio j scribe tlium, because, under a tyraiiuy, whether 
I ru>ciii >li'hom his Majesty’s justice most deservedly i despotic or popular, the character of tlie hangiiiau 
' **** your wo^'ship.” j becomes a subject of great importance.-^ 

• Tlicso fuiictioiiariiM were essentially different in 

’ ' mariners. Louis used to call 

Heraclitus, and their master, 

, , . , them, Jean-qai-pUnre, and 

j was black, and this youth is fair; yonder one had ! Jcuu-qm-nt, 

I sliort curled hair, and this hath long fair locks.** | Tl‘ois-E^ehelies was a tail, thin, ghastly man, 

with a peculiar gravity of visage, and a large 


jrvuv j 

“ I *11 swear by God, and Saint Martin of Tours, j 
; to have seen him with their gang,** siiid another, ! tlieir appearance and ii 
, *• wlieii Uiey pillaged our mc^airie.*’ them Democritus and J 

: “ Nay, but, father,’* said a hoy, “ yonder heathen I the Trovost, termed i 

: ....... ....J *1.:.. . 1 . . : r ... 


“ Ay, child,** said tlie pea.saiit, “ and perhaps you 
I will say yonder oiio had a green coat and tliis a 
gray jerkin. But his worship, the Provost, luiows 
! that they can change their complexions as easily 
• as their jerkins, so that I am still minded he waa 
' tlu! same.** 

“It is enough that you have seen him inter 


' meddle witli the course of tlie King’s justice, by I held the office of confessor to the jail in commondam 
j atteiiiptiiig to recover an executed traitor,” Miitl ' wiili that of executioner. Petit- Aiidr^, on tliu con > 
j ilio oliicer. — Trois-Eschellcs and Petit* Audi*c, i Irary, was a joyous-looking, round, active, little 
despatch.** ^ ^ I fellow, who rolled about in execution of his duty as 

“ Stay, sigiiior ofKccr !’* exclaimed the youth, in i if it were the most diverting oceupatiou in the world. 
, mortal agony — “hear me speak — let me not die • Ho .seemed to have a sort of fond affection for his 
I guiltlessly — luy blood will be required uf you hy [ victims, ami always spoke of them in kindly and 
; my countrymen in tliis vvorld, and by Heaven’s | alicctionate terms. They were bis pour honest fcl- 
r.ji.... o • pretty deal's, his gossips, his good old 


justice in that which is to follow.' 

“ I will answer for my actions in both,** said the 
Provost, coldly ; and made a sign with his left iund 
to the exeeutioners ; thcui, with .i biiiilo of trlum- 
piiluit malice, touched with Ids fureliiiger liis right 


rosary round liis neck, the uso of which lie was 
accustomed piously to offer to those sufferers uo 
whom he did his duty, flo had one or two Latin 
loxts continually in Ills moutli on tlie notiiinguces 
and vanity of limiian life ; and, had it been regular 
Ut have enjoytal sucli a plurality, he might have 


I 


fatliei*s, as their age or sex might bo ; and as 
Trois-Escliclles endeavoured to inspire Uium with 
a pliiloMipliical or religious regard to futurity, 
Petit-Aiidru stddoiu failed to refresh thorn with a 


iirm, which hung suspended in a .scarf, disabled i jest or two, as if to iiidueo them to pass from lilb 
probably by the blow which Durward had dealt him i as soiiiothiug that was ludicrous, contemptible, and 
tliat inuruing. ^ ^ ^ ; not worthy of serious coii&ideratiou. 

“Miserable, vindictive wretch !” answered Qiien- | I cannot tell wliy or wherefore it was, hut tliese 
I till, persuaded by that action that privutu revenge j two excellent persons, not withstanding tiio variety 
j was tlio sole motive of this man’s rigour, and that j of their talents, and ilie rare occurreiico of such 
no mercy whatever was to be expected from him. ! among pcitioiis of their profession, wcix* both more 
“ The poor youth raves,” said the functionary ; • utterly detested than, iierhaps, any creatures of 
“ speak a word of comfort to him ere he inuko hi» j their kind, whether beforo or since ; luid the only 
ti'uiisit, Trois-Eschelles ; tliou art a coiiifurtable • doubt of those who knew aught of them was, * 
man in such cases, when a confessor is not to be | whether the grave and pathetic Ti*ois-Eschelles, 
had. Give him one minute of ghostly advice, and j or the frisky, comic, alert Petit-Andr*?, was the 
despatch matters in the next. I must pi’oceed on j object of the greatest fear, or of the deepest execra- 
tlio rounds. — Soldiers, follow me !** l tioii. J t is certain they bore the palm in botli par- 

Tlio Provost rode on, followed by his guard, ex- i ticulars over every hangman in France, unless it 
cepting two or three who were left to assist tii tlie | were perhaps their muster, Tri.^Uiii I’lleruiite, the 
execution. The unhappy youtli cast after him an 1 reiiow'iied Pi’ovost-Marshal, or hid master, Louis 
eyo almost darkened by despair, and thought he \ XI.' 
heard, in every tramp of his horse’s reti'catiijg 
hoofs, tlie last slight chance of liis safety vanish. 

Ho looked aroUud him in agony, and was surprised, 
even in that moment, to see the stoical iudiffereiico 
of his fellow-prisotiers. They had previously testi- 
fied every ^gu of fear, and made every effort to 
escape now, when secured, and destined appa- 
rently to hievitable death, they awaited its arrival 
witii the utmost composure. The scene of fiite 
before tliem, gave, perhaps, a more yellow tinge to 
their swurtliy ||heeks ; but it ueitlier agitated their 
"features, nor quenched tlie stubborn haughtiness of 
tlieir eye. They seemed like foxes, which, after 
all their wiles and artful attempts at escape are 
exhausto'J, die with a silent and sullen fortituebv 


It must not be siippohod that these refiectioiis 
wei*e of (Quentin Durward’s making. Life, death, 
time, and eternity, were swiniiniiig beforo his eyes 
— a stunning and ovei;wheliiiiiig prospect, from 
wliicti liuniaii nature recoiled in its weakness, 
tliougli human pride would fain liavo borne up, 
fie addressed Jiiiusclf to the God of his fathers ; 
and wJieu he did so, the little rudo and unroofed 

1 Uno of tliCMe two pvraoiu. 1 Iciiined ftom tlio Chroniquo dc 
Jean do Troyes, but tuo Intu to avail iiiytieU of tlio iufoniuttion, 
iiiiirlit with aioru Hcciinu-y have been called Petit-Jean, tlian 
Petit, \ndr6. This was actually the name of tlio son of Henry 
do Cuiibln, modter executioner of tho High Court of Juitice. 
Tlio CoDShiblo Saint Paul wae eiecuted by liiiu with such 
tk'Xtfriiy, that iho lioutl, nrlien struck off, struck tbogroUudai 
the ».uuu liuio Hlih tho body. Tliis was in 147 J. 
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chapel, which now held almost all hia race but him* 
Bclf« rushed on hia recollection. Our feudal ene- 
mies gave my kindred graves in our own land,** 
I ho thought, but I must feed the I'avens and kites 
of a foreign land^ like an excommunicated felon !'* 
The tears gashed involuntarily from his eyes, Ti*ois- 
Esclielles, touching one shoulder, gravely cuiigt'atu- 
! kited him on his heavenly disposition for death, and 
; pathetically exclaiming, Jimti qui iu Dotniao ino- 
' riunlttr, remarked, the soul was happy that left the 
I body whil% tlie tear was in the eye. Petit- Andre, 
j slapping the other shoulder, called out, “ Courage, 
I my fair son 1 since you must begin the dance, let 
! the ball open gaily, for all the rebecs are in tune,*’ 
j twitching the halter at the ssimc time, to give point 
I to his jo£e. As the youth turned his dismayed looks, 
'> first on one and then on the other, they made their 
; meaning plainer by gently urging him forward to 
I the fatal tree, and bidding liiin be of good courage, 
for it w-ouM be over in a moment. 

I In this fatal predicament, the youth ca.«t a dis- 
j tracted look around him. Is there any good Chris- 
tian who hears me,** he said, that will tell Ludovic 
i Lcsly4>f the Scottish Guard, cajlcd in this country 
I Le Balafrd^ that his nephew is here basely mur- 
' dered?** 

The words wesp spoken in good time, for an 
I Archer of the Scottish Guard, attracted by the pre- 

■ parations for tlie execution, was standing by, with 
‘ one or two other chance-passengers, to witness what 
, was passing. 

Take heed what you do,’* he said to the exe- 
cutioners ; ** if this young man be of Scottish birth, 

, I will not permit him to have foul play.” 

“ Heaven forbid, Sir Cavalier,” said Trois-Es- 
' chelles ; ^ but we must obey our ordei's,” drawing 
Durward forward by one arm. 

“The shortest play is over the fiiircst,” said 
Petit-Andrd, pulling him onward by the other. 

But Quentin had heard words of comfort, and, 
exerting his strength, lie suddenly shook off both 

■ the finishers of the law, and, with his arms still 
bonnd, ran to the Scottish Ai'cher. “ Stand by me, 
countryman,” he said in his own language, “ for 
the love of Scotland and Saint Andrew! I am 
iunocent^I am your own native landsman. Stand 
by me, as you shall answer at the lost day I” 

“ By Saint Andrew ! tlicy shall make at you 
through me,” said the Archer, and unsheathed his 
swor£ 

“Cot my bonds, countryman,” said Quentin, 
“and 1 will do something for myself.” 

This was done with a toudi of the Archer’s 
‘ weapon ; and the liberated captive, springing sud- 
denly on one of the Provost's guard, wrested from 
him a halberd with which lie was armed ; “ And 
now,” he said, “ come on, if you dare i” 

The two officers whispered together. 

“Ride tliou after thc^ Provost-Marshal,” said 
Trois-Escheilcs, “ and 1 will detain them here, if 1 
ean^Soldiers of the Provost’s guard, stand to your 
arms.” 

Petit Andrd mounted his horse and left the field, 
and the other Marshals-men in attcndanco drew 
; together so hastily at the command of Trois-Ks- 
chelles, that they suffered the other two prisoners 
i to make their escape during the confusion. Perhaps 
they were not very ^inxious to detain them ; fur 
they had of late been sated with the blood of such 
wretches, and, like other ferocious animals, were. 



through long slaughter, become tired of carn.*ige. 
But the pretext was, that they tliouglit tliuinselvcs 
immediately called upon to attend to tlie safety of 
Trois-Eschellcs ; fur there was a jealousy, wliicli 
occasionally led to open quaiTels betwixt tlie Scot- 
tish Archers and the Marshal-guards, who executed 
tlie orders of their Provost. 

“ VVe are strong enough to beat the proud Scots 
twii^c over, if it he your plcosui'c,” said one of these 
soldiers to Trois-Eschclles. 

But that cautious official made a sign to him to 
remain quiet, aud addressed the Scottish Archer 
with great civility. “Surely, sir, this is* a great 
insult to the Provost-Marshal, that you should pn>* 
suine to interfere with the course of the King’s 
justice, duly and lawfully committed to his charge ; 
and it is no act of justice to me, who am in lawful 
possession of my criminal. Neither is it a well- 
meant kindness to the youth himself, seeing that 
fifty opportunities of hanging him may occur, with- 
out his being fr>und in so liappy a state of pre- 
paration as he was before your ill-advised inter- 
ference.” 

“If my young countryman,” said the Scot, smil- 
ing, “be‘ of opinion I have done him an injury, 
1 will return him to your charge without a word 
more dispute.” 

“ No, no ! — for the love of Heaven, no I” ex- 
clainierl Quentin. “ I would ratlier you swept my 
head off with your long sword — it would better 
become my birth, than to die by tlie hands of such 
a foul churl,” 

“ Hear how ho revileth !” siud tlie fiiiislier of the 
Jaw. “ Alas ! how soon our best resolutions pass 
away ! — be was in a blessed frame for departure 
but now, and in tw'o minutes he has become a con- 
temner of authorities.” 

“ Tell mo at once,” said the Archer, “ what has 
this young man done I” 

“ Interfercd,” answered Trois-Eschclles, with 
some earnestness, “ to take down the dead body of 
a criminal, when the Jleur-de-li/s was marked on 
the tree whore he was hung with my own proper 
hand.” 

“How is this, young man J” Euid tho Archer* 
“ how came you to liavo committed such an oi- 
fence 1” 

“ As I desire your protection,” answered Dur- 
ward, “ 1 will tell you tho trutli as if 1 were at 
confession. I saw a man smuggling on the tree, 
and 1 went to cut him down out of mere humanity. 
1 thought neither of fluiir-dc-lyH nor of clove-gilli- 
flower, and hud no more idea of offending tho &iig 
of France than our Father the Pope.” 

“ What a inuiTain had you to do with the dead 
body, then ?” said tho Archer. “ You ’ll see them 
hanging, in tlie rear of tliis gentleman, like grapes 
on every tree, aud you will have enough to do in 
this country if you go a-glcatiing after the hajig- 
man. However^ I will not quit a oountrymaii’s 
cause if 1 can lielp it. — Hark ye, Master Marshals- 
man, you .see this is entirely a mistake. You should 
bavo somo compassion on so young a traveller. In 
our country at home ho has not been accustomed 
to see such active proceedings as yours and your 
master’s.” 

“ Not for want of need of iliem, Signor Arclicr,V 
said Petit-Andrd) who returned at tliis moment. 
“ Stand fast, Trois-Eschelles, for liore comes tho 
Provost-Marshal; we sliall presently see how he 
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li'ill rcliBh haying his work taken out of his hand 
before it is finished.’* 

*^And in 2 ood time,” said the Archer, ^here 
comb some of my comrades.” 

Accordingly, as the Provost Tristan rode up witli 
his patrol on one side of the little hill which was 
tlie scene of the altercation, four or five Scottish 
Archers came as hastily up on the other, and at 
their head the Balafrd himself. 

Upon this urgency, Lesly shewed none of that 
I indifference towards his nephew of which Quentin 
had in his heart accused him ; for he no sooner 
saw his comrade and Dui*ward standing upon tlieir 
defence, than he exclaimed, ” Cunningham, 1 tliaiik 
tliee. — Gentlemen — comrades, lend me your aid 
I — It is a young Scottish gentleman — my nephew — 

I Lindesay — Guthrie — Tyrie, draw, and strike in !” 

I There was now every prospect of a desperate , 
I smifHe between the parties, who were not so dis- , 
! proportioned in numbers, but that the better arms 
j of the Scottish cavaliers gave them an equal chance | 
I of victory. But the Provost-Marshal, either doubt- ; 

tng the issue of the conflict, or aware Uiat it would | 
' be disagreeable to the King, made a sign to his fol- | 
lowers to forbear from violence, while he demanded ' 
of Balafr^, who now put himself forward as the | 
head of the otlier i)arty, " What he, a cavalier of 
the King’s Body Guard, purposed by opposing the j 
execution of a criminal 1” | 

” I deny that T do so,” answered the Balafrd — ’ 
Saint Martin ! tlierc is, I think, sonic difference 
between the execution of a criminal, and the slaugh- 
ter of my own nephew 1” 

” Your nephew may bo a criminal as well as 
another, Signor,” said tlie Provost-Marshal ; ” and 
every stranger in France is amenable to the laws 
of France.” 

“ Yes, but wo liave privileges, we Scottish Ar- 
cher8,”^said Balafrtf ; ” have we not, comrades 1” 

" Yes, yes,” they all exclaimed together. " Privi- 
leges — privileges! Long live King Louis — long 
live the bold Balafrd — long live the Scottish Guard 
— ‘.and deatli to all who would infringe our piivi- i 
legis !” 

Take reason with you, gentlemen cavaliers,” j 
tjrid the Provost-Marshal ; consider my cominis- 
#jbn.” 

! " Wo will have' no reuBon at your hand,” said 
Cunningham ; " our own officers shall do us reason. 
We will be judged by the King’s grace, or by our 
own Captain, now that the Lord High Constable 
is not in presence.” 

“ And we will be banged by none,” said Lindesay, 
but Sandio Wilspn, the auld Mardials-mau of our 
aiii body.” 

"It would be a positive cheating of Sandic, who 
is as honest a man as over tied noose upon hemp, 
did wo give way to any other proceeding,” said tlie 
Balafrd. " Were I to be hanged myself, no other 
should tie tippet about my craig.” 

" But hear ye,” said the Provost-Marshal, " this 
young fellow belongs not to you, and canuot sliare 
what you call your privilegjes.” 

" Whaf we call our privilege^ all shall admit to 
be such,” said Cunningham. 

" We will not hear them questioned 1” was the 
universal cry of the Archera. 

" Ye are mad, my m.^ters,” said Tristan I’Her- 
mite — " No one disputes your privileges ; but this' 
youth is not one of you.” 


"He is my nephew,” said the Baiafrd, ytitli a 
trinuiphant air. 

" But no archer of the Guard, I think,” retorted 
Tristan THcrmite. 

The Archers looked on each other in some uncer- 
tainty. 

" Stand to it yet, comrade,” whispered Cunning* 
ham to Balafrd — “ Say he is engaged with us.” 

" Saint Martin 1 you say well, fair Countryman,” 
answered Lesly ; and, raising his voice, swore tliat 
ho had that day enrolled liis kinsman as -one of his 
own retinue. 

This declaration was a decisive argument. 

" It is well, gentlemen,” wiid the Provost Tristan, 
who was aware of the King’s nervous apprehension 
of disaffection creeping in among his Guards — 
" You know, as you say, your privileges, and it is 
not my duty to have brawls with the King’s Guards, 
if it is to be avoided. But 1 will report this matter 
for the King’s own decision ; and 1 would have 
you to be aware, that, in doing so, I act more mildly 
tlian perhaps my duty warrants me.” 

So saying, he put his troop into motion, while 
the Archers, remaining on the spot, held a liasty 
consnltation what was next to be done. 

" We must report the matter to Lord Crawford, 
our Captain, in tlie first place, and have the young 
fellow’s name put on the roll.” 

" But, gentlemen, and my worthy friends and 
preservers,” said Quentin, with some hesitation, " 1 
nave not yet determined whether to take service 
with you or no.” 

" Then settle in your own mind,” said his uncle, 
" whether you choose to do so, or bo hanged — for 
I promise you, tliat, nepliew of mine as you are, I 
see no other chance of your ’scaping the gallows.” 

This was an unanswerable argument, and re- 
duced Queutiu at once to acquiesce in what he 
might have otherwise considered as no very agi'cc- 
able proposal ; but the recent escape from tlie hal- 
ter, which had been actually around his neck, 
w'ould probably have reconciled him to a worse 
alternative tlian was proposed. , 

" He must go home with us to our caserne,” said 
Cunningham ; " there is no safety for him out of 
our bounds, whilst these man-huntei-s are prowling 
about.” ♦ 

" May 1 not then abide for this night at tlie hos- 
telry where 1 breakfasted, fair uncle 1” said tlie 
youth — tliinking, perhaps, like many a new recruit, 
that even a single night of freedom was suuietliiiig 
gained. 

" Yes, fair nephew,” answered his uncle, ironi- 
cally, " that we may h.*ive the pleasure of fishing 
you out of some canal or moat, or perhaps out of a 
loop of the Loire, knit up in a sack, for tlie greater 
convenience of swimming — for tliat is l*ke to be 
the end on’t.— The Provost-Afai’shal smiled on iw 
when we parted,” continued he, addressing Cun- 
ningham, “and that is a sign his tliouglits were 
dangerous.” 

“ 1 care not for his danger,” said Cunningham ; 
" such game as we are beyond his bird-bolts. But 
I would have tliee tell tlio whole to tlie Devil’s 
Oliver, who is always a good friend to the Scottish 
Guard, and will see Father Louis before die Provost 
can, for he is to shave him to-morrow.” 

< “ But hark you,” said Balafrd, “ it is 511 going to 
Oliver empty-handed, and I am as bare as the birch 
in Decembi.T ” 
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** So arc wc all,*’ said Cunningham — ** Oliver I tliein or the Jociists, so he but knows any gale tliai 


I umst not scruple to talio oiir Scottish words for 
oiu'c*. We will make up something handsome among 
us against the next pay-day ; and if he expects to 
sliiii’e, let me tell you, the pay-day will conio about 
all the sooner,'* 

“ And now for the Chateau,'* said Balafrd ; “ and 
iny nephew shall tell us by the way hmv lu* brouglit 


would carry them away again.” 

“Do tliey do so much evil 1” asked tlie young 
man. 

** Evil I — why, boy, they arc heathens, or Jews, 
or Muhomincdaiis at the least, and neither woi'ship 
Our Ljuiy nor the Saints” — (crossing liiinself) — 
and steal what they can lay hands on, and hiiig. 


ilic Provost-Marsliai on his shoiiidci*s, ibat we may and tell fortimos,” utldcd Ciumingliain. 


know how to frame our report both to Crawford I And tliey say tliere are some goodly wenclica 
and Oliver.” ‘ 1 amongst these women,” said Guthrie ; ** but Cun- 

, ningliani knows that best.” 

j *• How, bi’other !” said Cuuuinglmm ; ‘‘ £ trust ye 

I mean me no re|)rotieh ?” 

ClIAPTElt VI J. I “ 1 am sure I said ye none,” nnswciwd Guthrie. 

I “ 1 will be judged by the company,” said C'uu- 
T.'ii: Lxnouinxr. ! ningham. — Yo said as much as that I, a Scottish 

j gentleman, and living within pale of holy cliurcli, 
j ^ fair friend among these oll-scouriugs of Hea- 

Swenr, kisd tlio lK)ok — «iibMonbo, iuiil Ijo a liei‘0 , theiiesse.” . 

ORiu-ing a portion fruiii the public ^toek | Kay, nay,” 8;iul IkilafrJ, he did but jest — 

Fur (iecd.^ of v:ilour tu bo doiio licroaftur — j nnarrels among comrades.” 

bixpcnco per day, aub.'ibteiu*e and urri-.-irM. ttr ^ i ^ i • ” *1 tt • t 

7 V.r 1 “ We muf^t have 110 such jesting then,** Said Cuii- 

j nitigham, murmuring as if lie had been speaking tu 
Ax attendant upon tiie Arciiers having been ' his own lieard. 
disiriuiintcd, Oueiitiii Durward w^o.s aecomiiiodated ' ** lie tliere such vagabonds in other lands than 

with his horse, and, in company of his martial ‘ France J” Slid Liiulewiy. 

countrymen, rode at a round pace towards tlie : *‘Ay, in good sootli, arc there — tribes of 'the ra 

Castle of Plcssib, about to become, althougli uu liis ; have appeared in Germany, and in Spain, and in 
own part involuntarily, an iiihabitaiu of that gloomy j England,” answered lialafre. “ Ily the blessing of 
fortress, tlie outside of vvhieh had, that luornlug, • good Saint Andrew, Scotland is free of them yet.” 
struck him with so much .surprise. ^ Scotland.” .>«aid Cunningham, is too cold a 

lu the meanwhile, in answer to his nnele's rt'- ' ctuintry for locuiits, and too poor a couiiti'y for 
[iculcd interrogations, he gave him an exact aecmnit tliiev<*s.” ^ 

of the accident which had that morning brought him I ” Ur pbrhaps John lliglilandcr will bulfer no 
into so much danger. Although ho himself saw i tliicvos to thrive there but liis own,” said Guthrie. 


j ClIAPTEU VIJ. ; 

I T.'ii: Lxitouiuxr. ! 

I j 

I Jiuttior o/PMCi’.'^ f lere, Iiuud iiic ilu wn the t5:.i(utc — road j 

i the nrticlus — i 

i Swenr, kisd tlio liook — «iibMonbo, iiiul bo a hero , , 

I flRiuing a portion fruiii the public ^toek j 

Fur deed.’! uf valuur tu bo dcMio Iicroaftur — j 

i biapcncc per day, aub.'ibtciu*e and urri-arM. • 

I T!ti' Jttrrititi/iij tif^ccr. i 

j ' I 

I Ax attendant upon tlie Arcliers having been * 
; disiriuiintcd, Durward wa.s aecomiiiodated ' 

j with his horse, and, in company of his martial ‘ 
I countrymen, rode at a round pace towards the ; 
j Castle of Plcssib, about to become, althougli uu lii.s ; 
! own port involuntarily, an iiihabitanr of that gloomy j 
j fortress, tlie oubVidc of vvhieh had, that morning, ■ 

I struck him with so much .surprise, 
j lu the meanwhile, in answer to ins nnele’s re- ' 
i [>eulcd interrogations, he gave him an e.xact aecmnit 
of the accident which had that morning brought him | 


nothing in his narrative save wliut oas alK t'Cliig, he 
I found it was received with timch laughter by lii.s 
I escort. 

j ** And yet it is no good jest either, '* .said liLs 
; uncle, “ for what, in the devirs name, could lead 
i the sensele.s.s boy to meddle with the body of a 
■ cursed misbelieving Jewish Moorish pagan f* 

I ^ Had he f«uaiTcllfd with the M:irs!iuls-meii aboui 
i a pretty wench, a.s Michael of Molfat ilid, there had 
j been more sense in it,” said Cuiiiiiiighain. 


‘‘ 1 let you all know,” said Balufre, “ that I come 
from the Bnics of Angus, and have gentle Highland 
kill in Gleii-lblu, uudi will not liave the lliglilaudcr.s 
.slandurcJ.” 

“ You will not deny that tlicy arc cattle-lifters J” 
said Guthrie. 

‘‘ To drive a spreagh, or so, is no thievery,” srdd 
Balafix^ and that 1 will iiiaiiitaiii when and Low 
vou daix*.” 

*•' For bliaine, comrade,” said Cuiminghani, “ wlio 


{ ueen more sense iii it," sum uuiiiiiiigiiain. • ” J?or biiaine, comraue, ' saiu i^uiiniogiiani, " wno 

! ^'ButX think it* touches our honour, tiiat Tristan ! quarrels now! — the yoiuig imm should not sec 
and his people pretend to confound our Scottish ' such mad misconstruction. — Cuiiie, here wc are at 
bonnets with these pilfering vagabomls’ toequei and , the Chateaq. I will bestow a runlet of wine to 
tuHfands, as they call them,” said Linde.say — ** If have a rouse in friendship, and drink to Scotland, 
they liave not eyes to see tlio dift'ereiici.*, they must Highland and Lowland both, if you will meet me 
be taught by rule of hand. But it ’s my belief, at diiiuer at my quarters.” 
i Tristan but pretends to mistake, clut ho may snap ** Agreed — agreed,” said Balafr^ ; <*aiid 1 will 
! up the kindly Scots tliat come over to &cc tlicir kins- bestow another tu wusli away unkiqdness, and to 


folks.” 

" May 1 ask, kinsman,” said Quentin, what 
sort of people these ai'e of whom you speak 1” 

In troth you may ask,” said liis uncle, ** but £ 
know not, fair nephew, who is able to auswer you. 


di-iiik a health to my Acpliew oil his first entrance 
to our corps.” 

At their approach, the wicket was opened, and 
the drawbridge fell. Olio by one they catered ; but 
when Queutiu appeared, the Beutiuels crossed their 


Not I, I am sure, aitliougli 1 know, it may be, us , pikes, and coiiiniaiidcd him to stand, while bows 
much as other people ; but they have appeared in were bent, and liarquebusses aimed at him from tlie 


tlib loud within a year or two, just as a flight uf j walls, a rigour of vigilance used, uotwitbstoudijag 
locusts might do.” * ; tiiat Uie young stranger came in company of a party 

Ay,” said Lindesay, and Jacques Bouhomme, . of tlie garrison, nay, of the very body which fu]> 
(that is our name for the peasant, young mail,— | nished the sentinels who were then upon duty, 
yiiii will learn our way of talk in time,)— honest j Lo BalaCrd, who had reuiaiiied by his nephew’s 
Jacques, I bay, cares little wliat wind eiuicr brings j side on purpose, gave the necessary explanations, 

- 1 j and, after some considerable hesitation and delay, 

[ tU« y«u^ was doll vcyed unJor a -uat^ 

* biM Xvw 1>. On tJie Giinia or JM/Uemlutu. | Lord Crawford s apartment. 
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i 

I Thitt Scottish nublemaii was one of*tho last relies " How often,*’ he will you bring me sucJi 

I of the gallant band of Scutlish lords and knights ill-winded pirns to nivol out I How often inline I 
' who had so long and so truly served Charles VI. tell you, and cspoeially both you, Lodovic Lcsly, 
in those bloody wars which decided the iudepen- and you, Archie Cunniiigliain, that the foreign sol- 
! dcnce of tlie French crown, and the expulsion of dicr sliuuld boar himself modestly and decoronsly 
the English. He liad fought, when a boy, abreast towards the people of the country, if you would not 
' with Douglas and with Buchan, had ridden beneath have tlio whole dogs of tho town at your heels I 
tlio banner of tlie Maid of Arc, and was perhaps However, if you must liave a bargain,^ I would 
one of the last of those associates of Scottish cliiviJry rather it wen^ with that loon of a Provost thou any 
, who 'had so willingly drawn tlieir swords for the one else ; and 1 blame you less for this onslaught 
fitar^44jf8^ against tlieir auld enemies tif Kiig- than for other fniys that you have made, Ludovic, 

' land.** Changes which had taken place in the Scr>t- for it was but natural and kind-like to help your 
tish kingdom, and perhaps his having become habi- young khisinaii. Tliis simple bairn must come to 
tnated tri French climate and luaiiners, liad induced no sliaith neither ; so give me tlie roll of tlic com- 
the old Baron to resign all thoughts of returning paiiy yonder down from the >helf, and we will even 
to his native country, the rather that the high add his name to tlu- troop, tliut ho may enjoy tlie 
odice which ho held in thu household of Louis, privilege^.*’ 

■ and his own frank and loyal character, had gained “May it please your Lordship** — said Dur- 
a coiisiderablo asccudaucy over tiie King, who, ward 

though in general no ready believer ill human virtue “ Is the lad craved!” exclaimed his uncle — 
or honour, tiiisted and confided in those of the “ Would you speak to his Lordship, witliout a qncs- , 
Loril Crawford, and allowed him the greater in- tion asked !*’ 

duouce, because ho was never known to interfere “ Patience, Ludovic,’* said Lord Crawford, “ and 
excepting in matters which concerned his charge. let us hear what tlic bairn has to say.** ^ , 

Baialrtf and Cunuiugham followed Durward and “ Only tiiis, if it nitiy pletise your Lordsliip,’* re- ; 
the «^rd to tlio apartment of their oftieer, by plied (Quentin, “ tiiat [ told iny umdo formerly I 
' wboso dignified appearance, as well as with tlio liad some doubts about cntiu'iug this service. 1 
i*espcct paid to him by these proud s<ddiers, who have now to sny that Uioy arc entirely removed, 
seemed to respect no one else, the young iiiaii was since £ hiive st‘en tlie noble and experienced coui- 
mueh and strongly iniprcsbod. iiiaiider under whom I am to -i rvo ] for there is 

Lord Crawford was tall, and through advanced authority in your look.** 
ago liad become gaunt and Uiiii ; yet retaining in “ Weed said, my bairn,** siiid tlie old Lord, not 
ids sinews the streuglli, at least, if not tlietdasticity, inscnsiblo to tho cumplimeut ; “ wo have had some 
of youtli, Jio was able to enduro the weight of Ids experience, had God sent us grace to improve by | 
armour during a inarch as wcdl us tlic youiigcht mail it, both in service and in cotmuaud. There you | 
wlio rodo In his baud. He was hard-htvoiired, with stand, (Quentin, in our honourable corps of Scottisli ^ 
a scarreii and weatlierbeaten couiiteiiaiice, and an Body-guards, as esquii’e to your uncle, and serving 
eyo that had looked upon death its his playfellow in under his lance. I truht yon will do well, for you | 
’ tldrty pitched battles, but which ueveriheless ex- should be aright nuiu-at-arms, if all be gmjd that is | 
pressed a calm contempt of danger, rattier than iipeuiiic,** and you are come of a gcntlo kjiidre.d.-— 
the feiMcious courage of a niorceiiury soldier. His- Ludovic, you \Yill see that your kinsinau iollow his 
tall erect figure was at pi’esmit wraiiped iii ii loose exercise diligently, for we will have spears breaking 
cliainber-gowii, secured ui'ouiid him by his buifbelt, one of these days,** , 

in wliicli was suspended his richly-hilted poniard. By my' hilts, and 1 am glad of it, my Lord — . 

Ho had round his neck tlio collar and badge of the this peace makes cowards of us all. ^ I myself feel , 
order of Saint Michael. He sat upon a couch a sort of decay of spirit, closed up in this ciu'scd ■ 
covered with deer’s hide, and with spectacles on his dungeon of a Castli!.** ^ , 

nose, (then a recent invention,) was labouring to “ Well, a bird whistled in my ear," couiiuued j 
read a huge manuscript called tho livtUr d€ la Lord Crawford, that the old banner will be soon | 

Guerre, a code of military and civil policy wliich dancing in tho field again.** j 

Louis had compiled for the beiieilt of his son tlie “ 1 will drink a cup tlie deeper this evening to j 
Dauphin, and upon which lio was desirous to have that very tune,** said Balafr^. ^ ^ | 

tlie opinion of tlio oxperioiiccd Scottish' warrior. “ Thou wilt drink to any tune,** said Lord Craw- j 

Lord Crawford laid his book somewhat peevishly ford ; “ and 1 fear me, Ludovic, you w^ill drink a j 
aside upon tlie entrance of tliese unexpected visi- 
ters, and demanded, in his broad national dialect, 

“ Wliat, in tlio foiil licud's name, tlicy lacked 
now I** 

Le Balafrd, witli more resiiect tliau perhaps he 
would have shewn to Louis himself, stated at full 
length tlie cirouinstouces in which liis nephew was 
placed, and humbly reqaested his Lordship’s pro- 
tection. Lord Crawford listened very attentively. 

He could not but smile at tho simplicity witli wliich 
the youth had .interfered iu behalf of tlie hau^d 
criminal, hut he shook hfs head at tlie account which 
ho received of the ruffle betwixt tbe Scottish Arcliers 
au.l tlio ProvoBt-MMshal'B guard.* j ' I 

r” " I » Tliiit is, if iuur cuurago cornsaiKiaas witli yuiir penonal I 

i Nute E. ScifUish Archerg | apimuntnuc. j 


your own urewmg one ^ 

Lesly, a little abashed, replied, “ tliat it had not 
been liis w'ont for many a day ; but his Lordship 
knew tlie uso of tho company, to Jiave a carouse to 
dio health of a new comrade.*' 

“ True,” said the old leader, “ I had-forgot the 
occasion. I will send u ft>w stoiips of wine to assist 
vour carouse ; but let it bo over by sunset. And, 
hark ye— let the soldiers for' duty bo carefully 
pricked off; and see that none of them be more or 
less partakers of your debauch.** , „ . 

“ Your Lordship sliall be lawfully obeyed,” said 
Ludovic, “ and your health duly remembered.” 
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Perhaps/* said Lord Crawford^ “ I may look in I 
myself upon your mirth — just to see tliat all is | 
carried decently.** 

“ Your Lordship shall be most dearly woicoine/* j 
' said Ludovic ; and tlie whole party retreated in hi^h i 
I spirits to prepare for their inilitory baniiuot, to ! 
' which Lesly invited about a score of his comrades, ' 
who were pretty much in tlie habit of making tlieir j 
mess together. 

A soldier's festival is generally a very extemporo 
affair, providing there is cn()ii;;h of meat and drink 
j to be had ; but, ou the presi'nt «iccasion, Ludovic 
I bustled about to ]>ruciire some better wine than 
; ordinary ; observing, that the old Lord was the 
! surest gear in Dieir aught, and that, .while lie 
preached sobriety to them, he himself, after drink- 
ing at tlie rfi^al table as much wine as he could 
honestly come by, never omitted any creditable 
opportunity to fill up the evening over the wine- 
pot ; so you must prepare, comrades,” he said, “ to 
hear tlie old histones of the battles of Vernoil and 
Bcauge'.’** 

Tlie Gothic apartment in which tliey generally 
met was, tlierefore, liastily put into the best order ; 
their grooms were despatched to collect green ru«ihes 
to spread upon the floor ; and banners, under which 
the Scottish Guard had marched to battle, or wdiicli 
they had taken from the enemies* ranks, were dis- 
played, by way of tapestry, over the table, and 
around tlie walls of the chamber. 

The next point was, to invest the young recruit 
I as hastily as possible with the dress aiid appropriate 
arms of the Guard, that he miglit appear in every 
respect the sharer of its important privileges, in 
virtue of wliich, and by the support of his country- 
men, he might freely brave the power and tlio dis- 
pleasure of the Provost-Marshal — although the one 
was known to be as formidable as the other was 
unrelenting. 

The banquet was joyous in the highest degree ; 
and the guests gave vent to the whole current of 
tlieir national partiality on receiving into their I'anks 
a recruit from their beloved father-land. Old Scot- 
tish songs were sung, old tales of Scottish heroes 
told— 1 he achievements of their fathers, and the 
scenes in wliich tliey were wrought, were recalled 
to mind : anu, for a time, the rich plains of Toii- 
raine seemed converted into the inonutainous and 
steiil regions of Caledonia. 

When their entliiisiasm was at high flood, and 
each was endeavouring to say someth iiig to enhance 
tile dear remembrance of Scotland, it received a 
new impulse from the andval of Lord Crawford, 
who, as Le Balafr^ had well prophesied, sat as it 
were on thorns at the royal board, until an oppor- 
tunity occurred of making his escape to the revelry 
of his own countrymen. A chair of state had ber-n 
reserved for him at the upper end of the table ; for, 
according to tlie manners of the age, and the con- 
stitution of that body, although their leader and 
commander under tlie King and High Constable, 
the members of the coiqis, ^ we should now say, 
tlie privates,) being all ranked as noble by birtli, 
their Captain sat with them at the same table with- 
out impropriety, and might mingle when he clioso 


I In both theM battles, the Scottish nuxiliaries of Frnnce, 
un('..irStuwnrt, Knrl of Huclmn, were difitinguihlied. A t lleniiiie 
they were victorioas. kilting the Duke of Clarence. Henry VtliM 
brother, anil rutting off his army. At VerwoH tliey nrre tle- 
icaied, junl uehrly extirputed. 


In their festivity, without derogation from his dig- 
nity as commander. 

At present, however, Lord Crawford declined 
occupying the seat prepared for him, and bidding 
them “ hold themselves merry/* stood looking on tlio 
revel with a countenance which seemed greatly' to 
enjoy it. 

^ Let him alone/’ whispered Cnnningham to 
Liiidesay, as the latter offered the wine to their 
noble Captain, ** let him alone — hurry no man's 
cattle — let him take it of his own accord.** 

In fact, the old Lord, who at first smiled, shook 
his heail, and placed the untasted wine-cup before 
him, began presently, as if it were in absence of 
mind, to sip a little of the contents, and in doing 
so, fortunately recollected that it would be ill luck 
did he nut drink a draught to the health of the 
gallant lad who had joined them this day. The 
pledge was flllod, and answered, as may be well 
supposed, with many a joyous sliout, wlion the old 
leader proceeded to acquaint them that he had pos- 
sessed Master Oliver with nil account of what had 
passed that day : " And as,” he said, tlie scraper 
of chins hath no gi'oat love for the stretcher of 
throats, he has joined me in obtaining from the 
King an order, commanding the Provost to suspend 
all proceedings, under whatever pretence, against 
Quentin Durward ; and to respect, on all occasiou*-, 
the privileges of the Scottish Guard.” 

Another sliout broke forth, the cups w'erc again 
filled till the wine sparkled on the brim, and there 
was an acclaim to the health of the noble Lord 
Crawford, the brave conservator of the privileges 
and rights of his countrymen. The good old Lord 
could not but in courtesy do reason to this pledge 
also, and gliding into the ready chair, as it weri‘, 
without reflecting what ho was doing, he eaiise«l 
Quentin to come up beside him, and assailed him 
with many more questions concerning tlie state of 
Seolhuid, and the great families there, than he was 
well able to answer ; while ever and anon, in tlio 
course of his queries, the good Lord kissed the 
wine-cup by way of parenthesis, remarking, that 
sociality became Scottish gentlemen, but tliat yoiing 
men, like Quentin, ought to practise it cautiously, 
lest it might degenerate into excess ; upon which 
occasion lie uttered many excellent things, until his 
own tongue, although employed iii the praises of 
teinperaiiec, began to articulate something thicker 
than usual. 1 1 was now that, while the military 
ardour of the company augmented with each flagon 
which they emptied, Ciiniiingiiam called on them to 
drink the speedy hoisting of the Orijlatnute, (the 
royal banner of France.) 

** And a breeze of Burgundy to fan it !*’ echoed 
Lindosay. 

Witii all the soul that is left in this worn body 
do 1 accept the pledge, bairns/’ echoed Lord Craw- 
ford ; and as old as 1 am, 1 may see it flutter yet. 
Hark yc, my mates,” (for wine hiid made him somc- 
tliiiig coimnuiiicative,) ‘‘ye are ail true servants to 
the French crown, and wherefore should ye not 
know there is an envoy come from Duke Charles 
of Burgundy, with a message of an angry favour.” 

** J saw the Count of Crevecosur’s equipage, horses 
and retinue,” said aiiotlier of the ** down at 

the inn yonder, at the Mulberry Grove. They say 
the King will not admit him into Uie Castle.” 

“ Now, Heaven semi him an ungracious answer !** 
said tiutliriu ; “ but what is it he cotnplnins of 
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“ A world of grievances upon the frontier,” said 
Lfird Crawford ; ** and latterly, djat tho King hath 
received under liia protection a lady of his land, a 
young Countess, who hath fled from Dijon, because, 
being a ward of tlie Duke, he would have her marry 
his favourite, Canipo^basso.” 

** And hath she actually come hither alone, my 
Lord r* said Lindesay. 

Nay, not altogether alone, but witli the old 
Countess, her kinswoman, who hatli yielded to her 
cousin’s wishes in diis matter.** 

And will the King,** said Cunningham, “ he j 
being tlio Duke’s feudal sovereign, interfere between I 
tho Duke and his ward, over whom diaries hath ! 
the same right, which, were ho liimsclf dead, the | 
King would have over tlie heiress of Burgundy !** j 
** The King will be ruled as he is wont, by rules j 
of policy ; and you know,** coiitiniiGd Crawford, 
that he hath not publicly received these ladies, 
nor placed them under tiie protection of his daugh- 
ters, the Lady of Beaujeau, or the Princess Joan, 
so, doubtless, he will be guided by circii instances, 
lie is our master — but it is no treason to say, he 
will cliasc with the hounds, and run with tho hare, 
witli any Prince in Christendom.’* 

But the Duke of Burgundy undorstaiids no such 
doubling,** said Cunningham. 

“ No,** answered the old Lord ; " and, tliciniforc, 
it is likely to make work between them.’* 

" Well — Saint Andrew farther the fray !” said 
Le Balafrd. “ I bad it foretold me ten, ay, twenty ' 
years since, that 1 was to make the fortune of my 
house by marriage. Who knows what may hup- | 

{ )en, if oiico we come to fight for honour and ladies* ; 
ove, as tliey do iu the old romaunts 1” i 

“ Thou name ladies* love, witli such a trench in | 
thy visage !’* said Gutlirie. j 

As well not love at all, as love a Bohemian I 
I woman of Ueathenosse,” retorted Lc Bulafrd. j 
I “ Hold there, comrades,** said Lord Crawford ; ! 
' “ no tilting witli sharp weapons, no jesting with keen 
; scoffs — friends all. And for the lady, she is too ' 
wealthy to fall to a poor Scottish lord, or 1 would 
put ill iny own claim, fourscore years and all, or 
not very far from i t. But here is 1 ler heal th, never- 
theless, for they say she is a lamp of beauty.** 

“ I tiiiiik 1 saw her,** said another soldier, “ when 
I was upon guard this moimiiig at the inner barrier; 
blit she was more like a dark lantern than a lamp, 
for she and another were brought into tlie Chateau 
in close litters.” 

Shame 1 shame I Arnot !’* said Lord Crawford ; ! 
^'a soldier on duty should say nought of what ho | 
secs. Besides,” he added after a pause, his own 
curiosity prevailing over the show of discipline which 
he had tliought it necessary to exert, why sliould 
these litters contain this very same Countess Isa^lle 
do Croye !” 

“Nay, my lord,” replied Arno^ “ 1 know notliing 
of it save this, ^at my coutelior was airing my 
horses iu the road to the village, and fell in with 
Doguin tho muleteer, who brought back the litters 
h) the inn, for tliey belong to tho fellow of tlio 
Mulberry Grovo yonder— he of the Fleur-de-Lys, 

1 mean — and so Doguin asked Saunders Steed to 
take a cup of wine, as they were acquainted, whioli 

bo was no doubt willing enough to do ” 

• “ No doubt — no doubt,” said the old Lord ; “it 
is a tiling I wish were corrected among you, gentle*^ 
men; but all your grooms, and couteliers, and jack- 


men, as we should call them in Scotland, are bii\ 
^ ready to toke a cup of wine with any one — J J 
is a thing jicrilous in war, and must bo amended. 
But, Andrew Aruot, this is a long tale of yours, and 
we will cut it with .a drink ; us the Highlander says, 
tSkeoeh doch nan tkial ; ' and that *s good Gaelic. — 
Here is to the Countess Isabelle of Croye, and a 
better husband to her than Campo-basso, who is a 
base Italian cullioii ! — And now, Andrew Arnot, 
wliat said the muleteer to this yeoman of thine t” 

“ Why ho told him in sccri'cy, if it p]e.aso your 
Lordship,” conlitiucd Arnot, “ that these two ladies 
wdioni he had pTOsently before convoyed up to the 
Castle in the close litters, were great ladies, who 
liad been living in secret at his master's h'ouse for 
some days, and tiiat the King had visited them more 
than once very privately, aiul had done them great 
honour ; and that they had fled up to the Castle, as 
ho bolievcil, for fear of the Count dc Crcvecoeur, the 
Duke of Burgundy’s ambassador, whose approach 
was just announced by an advanced courier.” 

“Ay, Andrew, come you tlici'c to me I” said 
Guthrie ; “ then J will be Worn it w*aa the Countess 
wliosc voice 1 heard singing to tho lute, as I came 
even now through the inner court — tho sound came 
from the bay-windows of the Dauphin’s Tower; 
and such melody was there as no one ever heard 
before iu the Castle of Plcssis of the Park. By 
my faith, 1 thought it was the music oi the Fairy 
Mcliibiiia’s making. There 1 stood — though 1 
knew your board was covered, and tliat you were 
all impatient — there I stood, like—” 

“ Like an ass, Johnny Guthrie,” said his com- 
iiiander ; “ thy long nose smelling the dinner, thy 
long oars bearing the music, and thy short discre- 
tion not enabling thee to decide which of them thou 
didst prefer. — Hark I is that not the Catlicdral bell 
tolling to vespers? — Sure it cannot be that time 
yet I — The mad old sexton has toll’d evcii-song an 
hour too soon.” 

“ In faith, the bell rings but too justly the hour,” 
said Cunningliain ; “ yonder the sun is sinking on 
tlic west bide of tlic fair plain.” 

“ Ay,” said the Lord Crawford, “ is it even so ! 
— Well, lads, we must live within compass — Fair 
and soft goes far — slow fire makes sweet malt — 
to be merry and wise is a sound proverb. — One 
other rouse to the weal of old Scotland, and then 
each man to his duty.” 

The parting-cup was emptied, and the guests 
dismissed — the stately Baron taking the BalafriTa 
arm, under pretence of giving him some instruc- 
tions concerning his nephew, but, perhaps, in rc.ility, 
lest his own lofty pace should seem to the public 
eye less steady tliun became his rank and liigli coni- 
inaiid. A serious countenance did he bear as he 
passed through the two courts which separated his 
lodging from the festal chamber, and solemn as 
gr&vity of a liogshead was the farewell caution, with 
which ho prayed Liulovic to attend Jiis nephew’s 
motions, especially iu the matters of wenches and 
wino-cups. 

Meanwhile, not a word that was spoxcii concern- 
ing the beautiful Cruiitess Isabelle had escaped the 
young Durword, who, conducted into a Brnall cabin, 
whieli lio was to share widi his uncle’s page, made 
his new and lowly abode tlie scene of mu<^ high 

1 ** Cut a tnlo with n drink fin expreMlon wied when a man 
preaches over hia liquor, as bont tivam any in England. 
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miiAin^. Tlip rpailer will ca^ilv imagine that the 
young solclior should build a fine romance on such 
n fouiidntiou as the supposed, or rather the assumed, 
identification of the Maiden of the TniTet, to whose 
lay he had listened with so much interest, and the 
fair cup-bearer of Maitrc Pierre, with a fugitive | 
Countess, of rank and wealth, flying from the pur- J 
suit of a hated lover, the fiivourite of an oppressive j 
guardian, who abused his feudal power. There | 
was an interlude in Quentin’s vision concerning 
Maitre Pierre, who seemed to exercise such autho- 
rity even over the formidable officer fruni whose 
bauds he had that day, with inucli difliculty, made 
bis escape. At length liu* youlh s reveries, wliicli 
bad licen respeeted by little Will J liii*per, the com- 
panion of liis cell, were broken in upon by tlie 
return of bis niiele, wlu> commanded Quentin to 
bed, that lie might arise betimes in the morning, j 
and .attend liim to his Majesty’s antechamber, to ■ 
wliieli be was called by his hour of <luty, along with j 
five of his comrades. . | 


and noble dogs, on which Quentin looked with such j 
inquisitive delight, that his uncle was obliged more | 
than once to remind him that the animals were not ! 
there for his private amusement, but for tlie King’s, ' 
wlio had a strong passion for the cliase, one of the ' 
few ineli nations which lie indulged, even when i 
coming in competition with his course of policy ; ; 
being so strict a protector of tlio game in the royal | 
forests, tliat it was currently said, you might kill a j 
man with greater impunity than a stag; ! 

On a signal given, the Guards were put into motion 
by the command of Le Bainfrd, who acted as tifliccT 
upon tlie occasion ; and, after sonic minntia? of ■ 
word and signal, whicli all served to shew the ex- 
livmc and punetiiioiis jealousy willi which their ' 
duty was peribrinod, they marched into the hall ! 
of audience, where the King was immediately ex- ' 
pectecl. * : 

New as Quentin was to scenes of splendour, the ■ 
eficct of that which was now before liim rather j 
disappointed the expectations which he had formed i 
of tlic brilliancy of a Court. Tlici'e were household > 
otficei*^, indeed, richly nttiml ; there wci*e guards j 
gallantly arincil, ami there were domestics of various i 
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He tliou M fn tlie »*yei of frnoct* ; 

For eru tliou c.insi n'port 1 will tlKre. 

Thi* tliiiTuler of my cannon shall hr» lir.ml — 
hence ! Be thdii the tnimpet of our wrath. 

J\ hin Jhi. M 


i degrees : But In* s;iw none of the ancient counsel- I 
I lors of tlie kingdom, none of the high oflieors of the ' 
j crown, heanl none of the names whicli in those i 
j day.s souTidcd an nlaniin to chivalry ; saw none | 
! either of thost; generals or leaders, who, possfjsRod ' 
, of the full prinn* of mrinhoofi, were the strength of * 
j France, or of the more youthful and fiery nobles.. I 
' those early .nspiraiit.s after honour, tvdio were, lif*r 
, priilc. The ji*alous habits — the ivsorved manner** ' 


Had sloth been a temptation by wbicli Durwai’d 
was easily bes(*t, the noise with which the ras^rn^ 
of the guards ri'sounded after the fir*«i toll of primes, 
had certainly banished the syren from liis couch ; 
but the discipline of lii« fatlicr's tower, and of (be 
convent of Aborbrofliick, had laugh t him to start 
with the dawn ; and lie did on hi*! elidlu”* gaiiv. 


. — the deep and artful policy of the King, liad 
i c «trangc<l this splendid circle from the throne, .and 
! they wcTO only called around it upon certain staleil ; 
I ;ind formal occasions, when tliey went reluctantly, \ 
I and returned joyfully, as the animals in the fable ; 
I are supposed to liave approached and left the dmi ‘ 
' of the iioT). 


amid the sounding of bugles and thecla«>b of armour, , The very few persons wlio seemed to bo there in 


wiiicli announced the change of the vigilant guards . the character of counsellors, were ine<an-lookiiig 
— some of whom were returning to barracks after ; men, whose dountenance.s sometime.^ expressed 
their nightly duty, whiJ.st some uere inarching out i hagaeity, but wljoso m.aiincrs shewed they were 
to that of the morning — and oIIkts, again, amongst j calkd into a sphere for which their previous cduca- 
W'hom was his uneb*, were arming for ininiediate | tion and habits liad qualified them but indiffoi'cntlv. 


attend.nn'‘o upon the person of Louis, Quentin 
Durward soon put on, with the feelings of so young 
a man on such an occasion, the splendid dr<**^s and 
arms appertaining to Iiis new situation ; .and hi-* 
uncle, who looked with great accuracy and interest 
to see that ho was completely fitted out in every 
respect, did not conceal his fuitisfaction at the 
improvement whicli had been tliii.s made in his 
nephew's appearance. " If thou dost prove as faitli- 
ful and bold as tbon art well-favoured, [ shall have 
in tiiee one of tlie liandsomc-st and best c.squires in 
the Guard, which cannot but bo an honour to tliy 
motlier's family. Follow me to tlie preseuec-chain- 
ber ; and see tliou keep clo-so at my shoulder.’* 

So saying, be took up a partisan, large, weighty, 
and boantifully inlaid and oi'namcnted,aml directing 
bis nephew to a.ssumo a lighter weapon of a similar 
description, they proceeded to tlie inner-court, of 
the palace, where their comrades, who were to form 
Ihe guard of tlie interior apartments, were already 
drawn np, and under arms — tlie squires each 
standing behind their masters, to whom they thus 
formed a second rank. Here were also in attend- 
ance many yoomon-priolcors, with gallant horses 


One or two persons, liowever, did appear to Bur- ; 
ward to possoas a more noble mien, and the strict- ’ 
ness of the present *lnty was not such as to prevent ' 
lii.s uncle eominunieating the nanic.s of those whom : 
lie thus distingui.slifd. 

Witli the Lord Cran fin'd, who was in attendance, 
dressed in the rich liabit of Ills office, and holding 
a leading staff of silver in his hand, Quentin, as well 
as the reader, was already aeqnaintod. Among 
o1hci*s who seemed of quality, Uie most remarkable 
was the Count ‘k* Bunois, tlie son of that celebrated 
Bunois, known by the name of tlio Bastard of Or- 
leans, wlio, fighting under the banner of Jeanne 
d’Arc, acted sueli a distingiiislied part in liberating 
France from the English yoke. Ilia son well sup- 
]rortcd the Jiigh renown which had dcsccudcd to - 
him from such an 'honoured source ; and, notwith- ; 
standing his connection with tlio royal family, and I 
liis hereditary popilarity both with tlie nobIe.s and I 
tlie people, Bunois had, upon all occasions, mani- 
fested siicli an open, frank loyalty of character, that 
he scorned to have escaped all suspiqion, even on Hie 
part of the jealous Louis, who loved to see him near 
Ids per'-on. and pometime? even called him to hi.^ 
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oouiiciH. vilthougli accounted complete in ail tlie 
exercises of chivalry, anti possessed of much of the 
character of what was tiieii termed a perfect knight, 
the person of the Count was far from being a model 
of romantic beauty. He was under the common 
siae, though very strongly built, and his legs rather 
curved outwards, into that make wliicli is more con- 
venient for horseback, than elegant in a pedestrian. 
His shoulders were broad, liis hair black, his com- 
plexion swarthy, his arms remarkably long and 
nervous. The features of his countenance were 
irregular, even to ugliness ; yet, after all, there 
was ail nir of conscious worth and nobility about 
the Count de Dtinois, which stamped, at the firet 
glance, the character of the high-born nobleman, 
and the undaunted soldier. His mien was bold and 
upright, liis step fi*cp and manly, and the liarshncss 
of his countenance was dignified by a glance like 
an eagle, and a frown like a lion. Ills dross was a 
hunting suit, rather sumptuous than g.ay, and he 
acted on most occasions as Gr.and Iliinisman. though 
we are not inclined to believe that ho actually held 
the office. 

Upon the arm of his relation Diinois, walking 
witli a step so slow and melancholy, that he ficomed 
to rest on his kinsman .and supporter, came Louie 
J)ukeof Orleans, the first Prince of the blood roy.al, 
(afterwards King, by the name of Louis XII.,) and 
to whom the guards and attendants rendered their 
homage as such. Tlie joalonsly-Avatchcd object of 
T^iouis’s suspicions, this Prince, wlio, failing tlin 
! King’s offspring, wiis heir to the kingdom, was not 
1 suffered to absent himself from Court, and, while 
residing there, was alike denied employment and 
<*ounteuance. The df?jcction which liis degraded 
and almost capfive state natur.ally impressed on the 
deportment of this unfortunate Prince, Avaa at this 
I moment greatly incre.'ised, by his coiisciousness that 
j the King meditated, ndtli respect te him, one of the 
I most cruel and unjust actions which a tynant could 

• commit, by compelling him to give his hand to the 
i Princess Joan of P’rance, the younger daughter of 
I Louis, to whom he had been contracted in infancy, 
j but whose deformed person rendered the insisting 
1 upon such an agreement an act of abomin.ablo 
! rigour. 

The exterior of this unhappy Prince was in no 
t respect distinguislied by personal advantages ; and 
I in mind, ho was of a gentle, mild, and beneficent 
} flisposition, qualities which 'vei’e visible even through 

• Uie veil of extreme dejection, with wliich his natu- 
j ral character was at present obscured. Quentin 

observed that the Duke studiously avoided even 
I looking at the Roy.al Guards, and when ho returned 
; their salute, tliat he kept liis eyes bent on the 
j ground, as if ho feared tlio King’s jealousy might 
have construed that gesture of ordinal^ courtesy, 
I as arising from tlie purpose of establishing a sepa- 
rate and personal interest among tlicm. 

Very different was the conduct of tlic proud Car- 
dinal and Prelate, John of Balue, the favourite 
minister of Louis for the time, whose rise and 
character bora as close a resemblance to that of 
Wolsey, as the differoiioe betwixt tlie crafty and 
politic’ Louis, and the headlong and rash Henry 
VIII. of England would permit. The former had 
raised his minister from the lowest rank, to the 
dignity, or at least to the emoluments, of Grand 
Almoner of Fraivct loade^l him with benefices, and 
obtained for him the ha,t of a cardinal ; and although 


he was too enutinns to repose in the ambitions Dalne ! 
the unbounded lurvor and tioist which Henry plac«*d j 
in Wolsey, yet he was more influenced by him than ; 
by any other of his avowed counsellors. The Car- j 
dinal, accordingly, had not escaped tlie en*or inci- 1 
dental to those who are suddenly raised to power i 
from an obscure sitn.ation, for be entertained a 
strong persuasion, d.azzled doubtless by the sudden- 
ness of his elevation, that his capacity was equal to 
intermeddling with affairs of every kind, even tlmse 
most- foreign to his pnifessiou and studies. Tall 
and iing.ainly in liis person, he affected gallantly 
and admiration of the fair sex, although liis man- 
ners rendered his pretensions absurd, and his pro- 
fession marked them as indecorous. Some male 
or female flatte]*er had, in evil hour, possessed him 
with the idea that there w.as much beauty of contour 
in a pair of huge substanti.*!! legs, which lie had 
derived from his father, a car-man of Limoges, or, 
.according to other .authorities, a miller of Verdun ; 
and w'iiU this idea he had become so infatuated, 
that he alw.ay9 had his cardinal’s robes a little ! 
looped lip on one side, that the sturdy proportion 
of liis limbs might not escape observation. As he 
swept through the stately apartment in his crimson 
dress .and rich cope, lie stoi>p*?d repeatedly to look 
at tlie arms and .appointments of the cavaliers on 
guard, asked them seA'cral questions in an authori- 
tative tone, and took upon him to censure some of 
them for what he termed irregularities of discipline, 
ill language to w'hich tliese experienced soldiers 
dared no reply, although it was plain they listened 
to it with impatience and with contempt. 

Is the King aAv.aro,” said Dunois to the Cardinal, 

" that the Burgundian Envoy is peremptory in de- 
manding an audience T’ I 

lie is,” answered the Cardiiud j ** and here, I 
as I think, comes the .all-snfficient Oliver Dain,' j 
to let us know tlie roy.al pleasure.” j 

As he spoke, a rem.arkable person, who then > 
divided tlie favour of Louis with the piwnd C.ardinal ; 
himself, entered from the inner apartment, but ' 
without any of that important and consequential , 
demeanour which marked tlie fiill-blowii dignity of I 
the churchman. On the contrary, this was a little, i 
p.ale, meagre man, wliose black silk jerkin and liosc, 1 
Avithoiit either coat, oloak, or cassock, formetl a 
dress ill qualified to set off to advantage a A’cry ; 
ordinary person. He carried a silver basin in his , 
hand, and a napkin flung over his ann indicated , 
his menial capacity. His visage was ptmctrsiting < 
and quick, although ho endeavoured to banish micIi : 
expression from bis features, by keeping bis eyes ■ 
fixed oi> the ground, wliilo, Avitli the stealthy .and ; 
quiet pace of a cat, he seemed modestly ratlior to ; 
glide than to w.alk through tlie apurtnient. But 
though modesty m.ay easily ohscim? worth, it cannot 
liido court-fa%'our ; and .ail attempts to steal iinper- 
ceived tlirougli the prescnco-chaniber u'cre A'ain, on 
the part of one known to h.ave such possession of 
the King’s car, as ha«l been attained by his cele- 
brated barber and groom of tho cliambcr, Oliver le 
Dain, called soniotimcs Oliver lo Mauvais, and 
sometimes Oliver le Diablo, epithets derived from 
tho unscnipuloiis cunning Avitli Avliich ho assisted 
in the execution of the sclieraos of his master’s 


1 Oliver’s rawif, or nlcknaino, wm Lc Diablo, which wu be- 
fitowpd on him by public hatred, in cxdumice for Daim, or 
Le Dain. lie was originally the King** barber, hut afterwarCr 
a favourite coiinifllor. 
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bivo of niolanehoiy, softness, and I'eaignation, with said the Compto de Dunois — "tlie Burgimdia:^ 
a rpiautity of light brown locks, were the only re- Envoy is before tlie gates of the Castle, and do 
dociniiig points which flattery itself could have niands an audience.” ' 

dared to number, to counteract the general home- “ DMnands aii audience, Dunois I” replied the ! 

iinoss of her face and figure. To complete the Kmg — “Did you not answer him, ns wo sent you | 
{>icture, it was easy te remark, from the Princess’s word by Oliver, that we were not at leisure to see • 
I negligence in dress, and the timidity of her manner, him to-day, — and that to-morrow was tiie festival ‘ 
, that she had an unusual and distressing conscious- of Saint Martin, w'hicli, plcai^o Heaven, we would 
] ik;ss of her own plainness of appcai'ance, ami did disturb by no earthly thouglits, — ami tliat on the '• 
not d;iro to make any of those attempts to mend by siiCccodiiig day wo were designed for Amboise — ■ 

; 10011001*3 or by art what nature Inul left amiss, or but that we would not fail to appoint him as early an ; 
I ill any oilier way to exert a power of pleasing. The audience, wlicn we returned, as our pressing affairs •• 
I ^^‘”6 (who lovod her not) stepped hastily to her would permit 2” i 

I as she entered. — “How now!” he said, “our “All this 1 said,” answered Dunois but yet, 

I world contemning daughter — Are you robed for a sire ” 

I hunting-party, or for the convent, tliis morning ? “ Pasques-filen ! man, what is it that thus sticks 

I Speak — answer.” in thy throat?” said the King. “ This Burgundian’s 

I “ For which your highness pleases, sire,” said terms must have been bard of digestion.” 

! the Princess, scarce raising her voice above her “ Had not my duty, your Grace’s commands, and 
; breath. liis charactiT as an Envoy, restrained mo,” said 

•' “ Ay, dfxibtlcss, you would persuade me it is your Dunois, ** he should have tried to digest them him- 

: desire to quit the Court, Joan, and renounce the | self ; for, by Our Lady of Orleans, f had more mind 
I world and its vanities. — lla ! maiden, wouldst thou , to have made him cat his own words, than to have 
' have it thmiglit tliat we, the first-born of Holy brought them to your Majesty.” 

I Church, would refuse our daughter to Heaven ? — “ Body of me, Dunois,” said the King, “ it is 

I Our Lady and Saint Martin forbid we should refuse strange that thou, one of tho most impatient fellows 
I the offering, were it worthy of ilie altar, or were thy | alive, sliouldst have so little sympathy with tho like 
I vocatiod^ii truth thitherward 1” infirmity iii our blunt ami fiery cousin, Charles of 

I So saying, the King crossed himself devoutly, j Burgundy. Why, man, 1 mind his blustering 

I looking, in the moaiitimc, as appeared to Quoiitiji, i messages no more than the towers of this Castlo , 

I very like a cunning v;issal, who was depreciating ' n'gard the whistling of the north-east wind, which 

I the merit of something which lio was desirous to ' comes from Flanders, as well as tliis brawling 

I keep to himself, in order tliat he might stand ex- j Envoy.” 

! cused for not offering it to his chief or superior, j Know then, Sire,” replied Dunois, “ that the 
i “ Dares ho thus play the hypocrite with Heaven,” j Couut of Crovccojur tarries below, with liis retinue 
thought Durward, “ and sport with God and tlio | of pursuivants and trumpets, and says, tliat since ' 
< Saints, as he may safely do with men, who dare not i your Majesty I’efuses him the audience which his 

I search his nature too closely 1” ! master has instructed him ti> demand, upon xnattci's ’ 

I Louis nieniitime resumed, after a moment’s men- | of must ressiiig concern, lie will rciiiaiii tlicrc till 
tal devotion — “ No, fair daughter, I and another ! miduight and accost youi* Majesty at whatever hour 
know your real mind better — Ha ! lair cousin of . you are pleased to issue frem your Castle, whether 
i tJi'Ieans, do wc not I Approacli, fair sir, and lead ; for business, exercise, or devotion ; and that no eoii- 
; this devoted vestal of oure to her horse.” ' sideratiun, except the use of ^absolute force, shall 

Orleans started when the King spoke, and hits- < compel him to deskst from this rosolution.” 

! tolled to obey liira ; but with such precipitation . “ lie is a fool,” said the King, with much oom- 

' of step, and confusion, that Louis called out, “Nay, ! pusurc. “Does the hut-hcaded Hainnulter think 
! cousin, rein your gallantry, and look before you. ■ it any peiianco for a man of sense to remain for 
I — Why, what a headlong matter a gallant’s haste ; twenty-four liours quiet within tlie walla of his 
I is on some occasions ! — You had well-nigh taken j Castle, when he hath tho affairs of a kingdom to 
I Anne’s hand instead of her sister’s. — Sir, must J j occupy him t These impatient coxcombs tliiiik that 
i give Joan’s to you myself V* ! all men, like themselves, are miserable, save when 

{ Tlie unhappy Prince looked up, and shuddered ; in saddle and stirrup. Let the dogs bo put up, and 
I like a child, when forced to touch something at'' well looked to, gentle Dunois — Wo will hoi J council 
I which it has instinctive horror — then niakiug an ; to-day, instead of hunting.” 

! effort, took the hand which the Princess neither j “My Liege,” answered Dunois, “yor. will not 
: gave nor yet withheld. As they stood, her cohi ; thus rid yourself of Crevecoeur ; for ills master’s 
damp fingers enclosed in his tremhling hand, with iustrnctioiis are, that if ho hath not this andieiice ■ 
their eyes looking on the ground, it would have been which he demands, ho shall nail his gaimilet to the ■ 
difficult to say wliich of tliese two youthful beings palisades before tlie Castle, in token of mortal de- 
was rendered more utterly miserable — the Duke, fhuice on tlic part of his iiiaslor, shall renounce the . 
who felt himself fettered to tho object of his aver- j Duke’s fealty to France, and docluro instant war.” i 
sion by bonds wliich ho dui*st not tear asunder, or i “ Ay,” said Louis, without any peret ptible alter- . 
the unfortunate young woman, who too plainly saw atioii of voice, hut frowning until liis piercing dark I 
that she was an object of abhorrence to him, to gain eye became almost invisible undor liis shaggy eye- 
whose kindness she would willingly have died. brows, “ is it even so 1 — will our ancient vassat 
“ And now to horse, gentlemen and ladies — We preve so masterful — our dear ^usiii treat us Uium 
will ourselves lead forth our daughter of Beaujoau,” luikiiidly ? — Nay, then, Dunois, wc must unfold 
said tlie King ; “ and God’s blessing and iSaiut Hu- llio Ori/teaiwn!, and cry HatnU Moatjoye /” 
bert’s bo on our morning’s sport 1” “ Marry and amcil, and in a most happy hour P 

“ 1 am, I fear, doomed to iuturrupt it, sire,” said inai'tial Dunois; and the guards m the hall. 

‘ ICl 
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finable to remst the same impulse, stirred each upon | 
his post, so as to prntJiiee a low hut distiuct sound of { 
clashinprarms. The Kiiij; cast hia eye pivjiidly round, I 
and; for a iiioineiit, thought and looked like his 
heroic father. 

Hut the cKcitcmcut of the moment pvoscMitly gave 
way to the host of political considoriitions, which, 
at that conjuncture, rendered an open hivach wiili 
Ihirgnndy so peculiarly perilous. Ivlw.inl IV. a 
brave and victorious king, who had in !ils own per- 
son fought thirty battles, w-as now' estahlir«hed on ! 
the throne of England, was brotiierto tlio Duchess 
of Burgundy, and, it might w’ell ho supposed, I 
waited but a rupture hot ween his near eoiuiection 
and Louis, to cari^' into Eranee, through the ever- | 
open gate of Calais, tl)r)'<c arms w'hich had been | 
tnumphant in the Kiiglish civil wars, and to oh- ! 
literate tho recollection of internal distentions by 
that most popular of all occupatioii.s amongst the | 
English, an invasion of France. To this coitsidcr- \ 
ation was added the uncertain faith of the Duke of ! 
Bretagne, and other weighty subjects of reflection. | 
.^'o that, after a deep pause, w'hen Louis again spoke, ' 
althougli in the same tone, it was w'ith an altered , 
spirit. “ But God forbid,” ho said, “ that aught i 
less than necessity should make us, the Most Chris- I 
tian Xing, give cause to the effusion of Christian ! 
blood, if any thing sliort of disIion«)ur may a\ert 
such a calamity. We tender our svibjeets’ sufbty ; 
dearer than the nifHe which our own dignity may ; 
receive from tlie rude breath of a malapert ambas- ; 
sador, who hath perhaps c.xcceded the errand v\ilh 
which he was charged. — Admit tho envoy of Dur- 
gundy to our presence.” * : 

** p<iri/ici,” said the Cardinal ri,ihi“. 

“True; and your eminence Unoweih liiat thoy 
I who humble themselve.s shall he exalted, adileil • 
tlie Kuig. 

I The Cardinal spoke an Amen, to wlibdi few' 

I assented ; f<»r even the p.-^Ic cheek of k^idletl ' 

I with shame, and Balafrd nij»pn's«od hi« fe* liiig-j ' 
' fif> little, as to let the butt-end of his partisan fall . 
heavily on the floor, — a inovoinent of inipalienee ! 
for which he undenveiit a bitter reproof from tiie 
Cai'dinal, with a lecture on the mode of iiuiidlliig ' 
i his arms when iu presence of the .Sovereign. Tin- 
King himself seonicd unusually C‘niharras<rd at 
Che (bilenco around him. " You arc pensive, 
Dunois/* he said — “ You disapprove of our giving 
way to this liot-hcadcd Envoy.” 

** By no moans,” said Duiiois ; “ I inedtllo not 
with matters boyoml my sphere. 1 was but think- 
ing of asking n boon of your Majesty.” 

I " A boon, Dunois — what is it 1 — You are an uii- 
• frequent suitor, and may count on our fuviuir.” 
i •*! would, then, your Majesty woulil jhjikI me 
i to Evreux to regulate Uie clergy,” said 3 lunois, 

’ witlt milifciry frankness. 

I That were indeed beyond thy sphere,” replied 
' tho King, smiling. 

might orator pnesta as well,” replied the 
Count, **ttS my Lord Bishop of Evreux, or my 
' I.oimI Cardinal, if lie flkes the title better, can exer- 
cise the soldiers of your Majesty’s guard.” 

The King smiled again, and more mysterioimly, 

! while he whispered Dniiois, “ The time may come 
] when vou and 1 w'ill regulate (l:e priests togctlier — 

J Bat ».uD is for the present a good conceited animal 
j of a BUhop. Ah, BimoisI Komo, Romo pnU Jiim 
j and other burdens upon us — But patience, coiLsin, 


and sluifflc the cards, till our hand is a stronger 
one.” ^ 

The flourish of tinimpots in the cotirt-yanl now 
announced the arrival cf the Burgundijiii noble- 
man. All iu the prescnccvcliainhor made haste to 
aii*Jingc themselves according to their pixiper places 
of precedence, tho King and daughters rouminiug 
ill the cent 1*0 of the assembly. 

The Cunnt of Crcvecceiir, a reiiow-ned and uii- 
daiiiit<;d warrior, entcrorl the apartment ; ami, 
contrary to the usage among the envoys of fri(*ndly 
powers, he appeared all armed, excepting his head, 
ill a gorgeous suit of thcMnosC superb Milan armour, 
ma«1e of steel, inlaid and embossed with gold, which 
was wrouglit into the fantastic taste called the 
Arabesr^ue. Around his nock, and over his po- 
lished cuirass, Ining his nuister’s order of tho Golden 
Flt-oce, one (tf the most hononreil associations of 
chivalry then knawii in Christendom. A handsome 
page hi»re his helmet hehind him, a herald pre- 
ceded him, bearing his letters of credence wind i he 
offi-rcd on his Knee to the King ; while tlic amhas- 
s.ador himself paused in the iniiist of the hall, as if 
to give all present time to admire liw lofty look, 
commanding stature, and undaunted composure of 
eouiitennnee and manner. The rest of his attend- 
ants waited in the anleehamher, or court-yard. 

“ Approach, Seignior Count de Creveeoo^,” said 
Louis, after a moment’s gLiuce at his commission ; 
“ we need not our Cou-in*s leilors of credence, 
eiilu'i* to introduce to us a warrior so well l;nown, 
or to a*'Surc us of your liigidy de-»erved credit with 
\our master. W'e trust tljul your fair partner, 
who sliari^s sr»me of our aucestral blood, is in good 
health. Had you brought her in your liaiid, Sei- 
gnior Ciumt, w'o might have thought yon wore your 
armour, on this uiiw'ontoJ occasion, to maintain 
tlie siijierioi'ity of her charms agiiiiist the amorous 
chivalry of France. .As it is. we cannot guess tho 
re.coii of this eoniplete panoply.” 

” Sire.” roplii-d the anihnssador, the Guiiiit of 
(■rtveciwur must himout Ins misfortune, and entreat 
your forgiveness, that ho cannot, on this occasion, 
r« j)ly with such Inunblo dc-ferunco as* is due to llic 
r«;yal courtesy w'ith whirli your Maj».'sty has Iio- 
noured liiin. But, allliougli it is only the voice of 
Diiilip t Vi vt emiir de Cordes which speaks, the 
words which lie utters must be those of his gracious 
I^ord ami Sovrrdgn the Duke of Burgundy.” 

And what has ( rcvcecBur to say iu the words of 
Burgundy 1” saiil Louis, with an assumption of 
siinit’icnt dignity. “ Yet Iiold — renioniher, tliat 
in this presr-ricf, Fhilip Crcvecanir de Cordes spcalvs 
to him who is his Sovoixiign’s Sovereign.” 

OevceaMip bowed, and then Hp\»ko almid: — 

King of France, the mighty Duke of Burgundy 
once more semis yon a written Kchedule of the 
wrongs and opprc.-!»iijns committed on his frontiers 
by \ oiir Majesty's garrisons and officers ; and the 
iir^t point of inquiry is, whether it. is your Ma- 
jesty's purpose to make him ameuds for these 
injurio-, i” 

The King, looking slightly at the momorial which 
tho herald delivered to Iiiiii upon his knee, sjiid, 

'Jlujse inaticrH have Ikscu already long before 
our t'ouncil. Of the injuries complained of, some 
aixi ill r<Mpiital of thoae Bustained by iny subjects, 
some are alliriued witliout any proof, some lia\'C 
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liC'Gu retaliated by the Duke's garrsions and sol- 
diers ; and if there remain any which fall under 
none of tlieso predicaments, wo are not, as a 
Christian prince, avei'se to make satisfaction for 
wrongs actually sustained by our neighbour, though 
! coinniittcd not only w'ithoiit our couutciiniice, but 
I against our express order.** 

“1 will convey yoim Majesty’s answer,” said 
the ambassador, ** to my most gracious master ; yet, 
lot me say, tliat, as it is in no degree diflereiit from 
the evasive replies which have already been rcturneti 
to his just complaints, I cannot ii(>))e that it will 
afford the means of re-establisliing peace and 
friendship l)ctwixt France and Durguiidy.” 

Be tliat at God’s pleasui'e,** said the King. “ 1 1 
is not for dread of thy master’s arms, but for the 
sake of peace only, tliat 1 return so temperate an 
answer to his injurious reproaches. Proceed witli 
I thine errand.” 

j My master’s next demand,” said the ambas- 
[ sador, “ is, tliat your Majesty will cease your scci'ct 
I and underhand dealings with his town of Ghent, 

! Liege, and Maliues. He requests tliat your Majesty 
j will recall the secret agents, by wliosc moans tlic 
; discontents of his good citizens of Flanders are 
: iiiilaiiied; and dismiss from your Majesty's do- 
minions, or mfher deliver up to the condign piinisli- 
I iiient of their liege lord, tho^e traitorous fugitives, 
j who, having lied from the scenes of their inaehi- 
; nations, have found too ready a refuge in Paris, ‘ 

; Orleans, Tuura, and otluT Fitncli cities.” 

! "Say to the Duke of Hiirgnnuy,” replied the 
• King, "that I know of no sueh indirect practices 
as Uiose with which he iiijuriously charges me; 
tliat my subjects of Franco have frequent iiitcr- 
coiirso with the good cities of Flanders, for the 
])urpose of mutual benefit by free tratlic, whicli it 
would be as miicli contrary to tho piikc's interest 
as mine to interrupt ; and that many Flemings 
. have I'csidenco in my kingdom, and enjoy the pro- 
tection of iny laws, for the same purpose; but none, 

I to our knowledge, for those of treason or mutiny 
: against the Duke. Proceed with, your message — 

' vuii have heai*d iiiy answer.” 

" As formerly, JSiro, with pain,” i*epliod the Count 
I of Crevecoeur ; " it not being of that direct or cx- 
]ilieit nature which the Duke, my master, will 
accept, in atonement for a long train of scci’ct 
I iiiacluuations, not the less certain, tliongh now dis- 
: avowed by your Majesty. But I proceed with my 
intv.!%age. 'J’hc Duke of Burgundy farther requires 
the King of Franco to send back to his dominions 
. without delay, and under a scciii’O safeguard, the 
. persons of Jsabello Conn less of Croye, and of licr 
' relation and guardian the Countess Haiuclino, of 
. the tciiiie family, in respect the said Countess Isa- 
I belle, being, by tho law of tho country, and tlie 
; feudal tenure of hor estates, the w'ard of tlio said 
i Duke of Jhugun4|% from his dominions, 

and from the i^liargc which lie, sis a careful guar- 
; diaii, was willing to extend over hor, and is here 
: maintained in secret by the King of Franco, and- 
, by liim fortified in her contumacy to the Duke, 
j her natural lord and guardian, contrary to the Jaws 
I of God and m.in, as they ever have been ackuow- 
j Ii'dged hi civilized Kuro))e. — Unco more 1 |iau8e 
1 for your Majesty’s reply.” 

I " You did well. Count de Crcvccoenr,” aaid Louis, 

scornfully, “to begin your embassy at an early 
I l.our ; for if it be your purpose to call on me to 


account for tlie Wight of every vassal whom your 
master's heady passion may have driven from his 
dominions, the 11011(1-1*011, may lasf till s’jnset. Who 
can afiinii that those ladies are in my dominions ? 
who can presume to say, if it bo so, tliat 1 have either 
countenanced their flight hither, or have received 
them with oflers of protection I Nay, who is it will 
assert, that, if they are in France, their place of ife- 
tircinpiit is within iny knowledge {” 

" Sire,” said Crevecojur, " may it please your 
Majesty, I teas provided witli a witness on this 
subject — one who beiield tlicse fugitive ladies in 
the inn called the Flcur-dc-Lys, not far from this 
Castle — one who saw your Majesty in their com- 
pany, though under tlio unworthy disguise of a 
burgess of Tours — ouo who received from them, 
ill your royal presence, messages and letters to their 
friends in Flanders — all which he conveyed to the 
liaiid and car of tlie Duke of Burgundy.” 

“ Bring liim forward,” said the King ; “ place 
tlic man before my face who dares maintain these 
palpable falsehoods.” 

“ You speak in triumph, my lord ; for you are 
well aware tliat tliis witness no longer exists. 
When he lived, ho was called Zamet Alagraubin, 
by birth one of those Bohemian wanderers. lie 
was yesterday, as I have learned, executed by a j 
party of your Majesty’s Provost-Mai'shal, to pre- 
vent, doubtless, his standing here, to verify what 
he said of this matter to the Duke of Burgundy, in ' 
presence of his Council, and of me, Philip Crcvccueur | 
dc (’ordts.” 

“ Now, by onr Lady of Embrun I” said the King, | 
*• so gross arc these accusations, and so free of con- | 
sciousnens am I of aught that appi*oacliea them, ' 
that, by the honour of a King, 1 laugh, rather 
than am wroth at them. My Provobt-guard daily 
put to dentil, as is their duty, thieves and vaga- 
bonds ; and is my crown to bo slandered with 
whatever thoso thieves and vagabonds may have 
said to our hot cousin of Burgundy and his wise • 
counsellors I I pray you, tell my kind cousin, if ; 
ho loves such companions, he had best keep them 
in his own estates ; for here Ylicy are like to meet 
short shrift and a tight cord.” 

“ My master needs no such subjects. Sir King,” . 
answeml tlie Count, in a tone more disrespectful • 
than he had yet permitted himself to make use of; ■ 

for the noble Duke uses not to inquii'c of witches, ’ 
wandering Egyptians, or others, upon tlic dcbliny , 
and fnto of his neighbours and allies.” 

“ Wc have had patience enough, and to spare,” 
said the Jving, interrupting liim ; “ and since tliy 
sole ciTand here seems to bo for tho purpose oi j 
iusuU, wc will send some one in our name to the , 
Duko of Burgundy — convinced, in tliv.s deincau- 
iiig thyself tow'ards us, thou hast exceciled lliy , 
commission, whatever that nwy have been.” 

" On the contrary,” said Creveaeiir, "I have not 
vet acipiilted nnsilf of it. — lloarkeii, Louis of 
Valois, King of* I'iaiice— Hearken, nobles and . 
g||)t]enieii, who mav be prcs«'iit — llenrkcu,all goqd | 
aW true men — And thou, Toison d’Oi*,” address- , 
ing iho h(M*ald, “ make proclamation after me. — 

J, Philip Crcvecu’ur of Cordis, Count of tlie Em- 
pire, and Kiiiglit of tbq luiinmi'ablo and princely 
Urdor of the Golden Fleece, in the name of Uie 
most puisfinnt LoriF and Prince, Charles, by the 
grace of God, Duke of Jhirgundy and Lotliariiigia, 
of JJrabaiit and Limbourg, of Luxembourg and 
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of GueMrcs ; Earl of Flanders and of Artois ; ' Louis paused and looked round tlio cirale of his 
Count Palatine of llainault, of Holland, Zealand, courtiers, most of Avhom, except siieh os \ve have 
NaTiiiir, and Zutphen ; Marquis of tiic lloly Etn- already distinguished, being men of low birth, and 
pirc ; Lord of Friezcland, Clines, and Malines, raised to their rank in the King's household for olhor 
. do give you, Loui^ King of France, openly to know, gifts than courage or feats of arms, looked pale on 
I that you, having refused to remedy tho various j each other, and had obviously received an unplca- 
I griefs, ^vrongs, and offences, done and wrought by j sant impression from the scene which had been just 
I you, or by and through your aid, suggestion, and | acted. J^ouis gazed on them with contempt, and 
i instigation, against the said Duke and his loving ; tlion said aloud, “Although tho Count of Crcvcccsur 
! subjects, ho, by my mouth, renounces all allegiance , be pi'oaiiiupiaoiis and overweening, it must be con- 
j and fealty towards your crown and dignity — ^pro- j fessed that in bira the Duke of Burgundy hath as 
i noiinccs you falso and faithless ; and dedes you :is - bold a servant as ever bore message for a prince, 
i a Prince, and as a man. There lies my gage, in ' I w'ould I knew where to find as faithful an envoy 
j evidence of what I have «iid.” j to carry back my answer.” 

I So saying, he plucked the gauntlet off his right . “You do your French nobles injustice, Sire,” | 

liand, and flung it down on (he floor of the hall. ! said Duiiuis ; not one of them but would carry a . 
I Until this last climax of audacity, there bad been defiance to Burgundy on the point of bis sword.” j 
J a deep silence in tlie royal apartment during the , “And, Sire,” said old Crawford, “you wrong : 
extraordinary scene ; but no sooner had the clash ! also the Scottjsli gentlemen who serve you. 1, or j 
of the gauntlet, when cast down, been echoed by ' any of my followers, being of meet rank, would not | 
I Uio deep voice of T'oisoii d*Or, the.- Burgundian ' hesitate a moment to call yonder proud Count to 
herald, with the ejaculation, “ Vive Bourgogne !** a reckoning; my own arm is yet strong enough for | 
than there was a general tumult. While Dunois, the purpose, if 1 have but your Majesty’s pennis- { 
Orleans, old Lord Crawford, and one or two otliei's, sion.” I 

whose rank authorized their interference, contended “But your Majesty,” continued Dunois, “will ! 

• which should lift up tlie gauntlet, the others in tho employ us in no service tliroiigh which wc may ' 

hall exclaimed, “Strike him down! Cut him to win Jionour to ourselves, to your Majesty, or to , 
pieces! Comes he here to insult the King of France France.” i 

‘ in his own palace !” “ Say rather,” siiid tho King, “ that I will not give ‘ 

But tlie King appeased the tumult by exclaim- way, Dunois, to tho headlong impetuosity, which, on ; 
ing, in a voice like thunder, which overawed and \ some punctilio of chivalry, would wreck yourselves, > 
! sileuced every other sound, “ Silunce, kiv lieges ! the throne, France, and all. There is not one of [ 
lay not a hand on the man, not n finger on the gage! you who knows not how precious every hour of 
And you. Sir Count, of what is your life com- ]}eacc is at tins moment, when so necessary to heal 
posed, or how is it' warranted, that yon tlnm place tlie wounds of a distracted country ; yet there is 
it on the cast of a die so perilous I Or is your not one of you who would not rush into war on 
Duke made of a diflerent inotal from other priiitc.s, account of a tale of a wandering gipsy, or some : 
since he thus asserts his pretended quarrel in a errant darnosel, whose reputation, perhaps, is scaix*e 
manner so uiiusuall” higlicr. — Here comes the Cardinal, and we trust 

“ He is indeed framed of a diflerent and more willi more pacific tidings — How now, my Lord — 

. noble metal than tho other priiicc'S of Europe,” said have you brought the Count to reason and tc 
the undaunted Count of Crevecoeur; “ for, when not temper ?” 

one of them dared to give shelter to you — to yoa^ “ Sire,” said Baluc, “iny task hath been difliciilt. 

; I say, King Louis — w'hcn you w'ere yet only l)aii- I put it to yonder proud Count, liow he dared to 
; phin, an exile from France, and pursued by the use towards your Majesty, the nresumptousrcproaeli j 
. whole bittcnicss of your father’s revenge, and all with which his audience had broken up, and which ! 
; the power of his kingdom, you were received and must be understood as proceeding, not from his ! 
; protected like a brother by my noble master, whose master, but from his own insolence, and as placing | 
' generosity of disposition you have so grossly mis- him therefore in your Majesty’s discretion, for | 
' used. Farewell, Sire, my mission is discharged.” what penalty you might think proper.” 

So saying, the Count do Creveccour left the apart- “ You said right,” replied tho King ; “ and what i 

ment abruptly, and without farther leave-taking. was his answer 1” 

“After him — after him — take up tho gauntlet “The Count,” continued the Cardinal, “had at 
and after him!” said the King. — “ I mean not you, that moment his foot in the stirrup, ready to 
Dunoi^ nor you, my Lord of Crawford, who, me- mount ; “ and, on hearing my expostulation, ho 
thinly may be too old for such hot frays ; nor yon, turned his head witliout altering his position. 

, Cousin of Orleans^ who are too young for them. — * Had T,’ said ho, ^becii fifty leagues distant, and 
Mjr Lord Cardinal — my Lord Bishop of Anxerre had heard by report that a question vituperative 
— it is your holy office to make peace among prin- of iqy Prince had been askdi by the King of 
ces; — do you lift the gauntlet, and remonstrate France, 1 had, even at l^t distance, instantly 
with Count Cr^veemur on the sin he has committed, mounted, and returned to disburden my mind of 

• m thus inBoltingagreai monarch in his own Comf, the answer which 1 gave him but now.*” 

I and forcing us to bring the miseries of war upon “ 1 said, sirs,” said the King, turning around, 
Ills kingdom and that of his neighbour.” without any sliew of angry emotion, “ that in tlie 

Upon this direct personal appeal, the Cardinal Count Phyip of Crevecoeur, our cousin tho Dtiko 
Dalue proceeded to lift the gaunuet, witli such pre- possesses as worthy a servant as ever rode at a 
caution as one would touch qn adder, — so great prince’s right liaiid. — But you prevailed with him 
was apparently his aversion to this symbol of war, to stay I” 

— ' and presently left the royal apartment to hasten “ To stay for twenty-fonr-honrs ; and in the 
after the challenger. , : meanwhile to receive a^in his gage of dcflancoj*’ 
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siiid the Cardinal ; " he has dismounted at the 
Flonr-dc-Lys.” 

See that lio be nobly attended and cared for, at 
our charges,” said the King; "such a servant is a 
jewel in a prince’s crown. — Twenty-four hours !” 
he added, muttering to himself, and looking as if 
ho were stretching his eyes to see into futurity ; 
•‘twenty-four houi*st — ’tis of the shortest. Yet 
twenty-four hours, ably and skilfully employed, 
may be worth a year in the hand of indolent or 
incapable agents. — Well. — To the forest — to the 
forest, my gallant lords ! — Orleans, my fair kins- 
man, Kay aside that modesty, though it becomes 
you ; mind not my Jrian’s coyness. The Loire may 
PS soon avoid mingling with the* Cher, as she from : 
favouring your suit, or yon from pix'ftTriiig it,” he | 
rtddcd, as the unhappy prince moved slowly on | 
after his bcfj*othed bride. " And now for your | 
boar-spears, gentlemen ; for Allcgre, my pricker, | 
bath harboured one that will try both dog and | 
man. — Dunois, lend me your spear, — take mine, , 
it is too weighty for mo ; but’ when did you com- ! 
plain of such a fault in ytmr lancc 1 - - To horse — 
to horse, gentlemen.” I 

And all the chase rode on. I 


CHAPTER IX. 

TIfE BOAU-IIUNT. 

I will coTiver*!0 iinroopcotlvo boyH 
And iron-witted fools. None are for me 
'i'liat look into iiio wUk suspicious eyes, 

Kiutj 'Hichard* 

All the experience which the Cardinal had been 
able t<> collect of his master's disposition, did not, 
npon the present occiision, prevent his falling into 
a great error of policy. Uis vanity induced him to 
think that he had been more successful in prevail- 
ing upon the Count of Crfevecceur to remain at 
Tours, than any other moderator whom the King 
iniglit have employed, u'oiild, in all probability, have 
been. And as be was well aware of the iinportiincc 
wliich Louis attaelicd to the postponement of a w’ar 
with the Duke of Burgundy, he could not help 
t-licwing that he conceived himself to havo ren- 
(h'red the King great and acceptable service. He 
pressed nearer to the King’s person than lie was 
wont to do, and endeavoured to engage him in 
conversiition on the events of the morning. 

This was injudicious in more respects than one ; 
for princes love not to sec their subjects approach 
tliem with an air conscious of deserving, and there- 
by seeming desiraus to extort acknowledgment and 
n.'compcnso for tlieir services ; and Louis, the most 
jealous monarch tliat ever lived, was peculiarly 
uverso and inaccessible to any one who seemed 
either to presume upon service rendered, or to pry 
into his secrets. 

Yet, hurried away, as the most cautious some- 
times are, by the self-satisfied humour of tlie mo- 
1 ment, the Cardinal continued to I'ide on the King’s 
I right hand, turning the discourse, whenever it was 
I possible, upon Crevecoeur and his embassy ; which, 
although it might be the matter at tliat moment 
most in the King’s thoughts, was ncverthelesd pi'e- 
cisely that which he was least willing to converge 
on. At lengtl) Louis, who had listened to him with 


attention, yet without having returned any answer 
which could tend to prolong the conversation, 
signed to Dunois, who rode at no great .distance, to 
come up on tlie other side of his horse. 

"We ciimc hither for sj)ort and exercise,” said 
he, " blit the reverend Father here would have us 
hold a council of state.” 

" I hope your Highness will excuse my assis- 
tance,” said Dunois ; " I am born to fight the battles 
of France, and have heart and hand for that, but 
I have no head for her councils.” 

"My Lord Cardinal hath a head turned for 
nothing else, Dunois,” answered Louis ; " he hath 
confessed Ci'CvccGcur at the Castle-gate, and he 
bath communicated to us his whole shrift — Said 
you nut tlic whole?** he continued, with an cmphi^is 
on the woril, an<l a glance at the Cardinal, which 
sliot from betwixt his long dark eyelashes^ as a 
dagger gleams when it loaves tlie scabbard. 

The ('ai'dinal trembled, as, endeavouring to reply 
to tlie King’s jost, he said, " That though Iiis order 
w*cro obliged to conceal the secrets of tlieir penitents 
in general, there was no gigillum eonfetsionity which 
could not be melted at bis Majesty’s breath.” 

"And as his Eminence,” said the King, "is 
ready to communicate the secrets of others to us, he 
naturally ex^iccts that wo should be equally com- 
municative to him ; and, in order to get upon this 
reciprocal footing, be is very reasonably desirous 
tr) know if these two ladies of Croye be actually in 
<mr territories. We are sorry we cannot indulge 
bis curiosity, not ourselves knowing in what precise 
place errant damsels, disguised princeascs, dis- 
tri‘sscd countesses, may lie leaguer witliin our 
dominions, wliicli arc, we thank God and our Lady 
of Embrnn, rather too extensive, for us to answer 
easily his Eminence's most reasonable inquiries. 
But supposing they were with us, what say you, 
Dunois, to OUT cousin’s peremptory demand !” 

“ I will answer you, iny Lord, if you will tell 
mo ill sincerity, whether you w^aiit war or peace,” 
replied Duuois, with a frankness which, while it 
aro^« out of his own native openness and intre- 
pidity of character, made hfin li'om time to time a 
considerable favourite with Louis, who, like all 
astiicious persons, was as desirous of looking into 
Uie hearts of otlicTs as of concealing his own. 

" By my halidomc,” said he, “ I should be as 
well contented as thyself, Dunois, to tell thee my 
purpose, did I myself but kuow it exactly. But ; 
say I declared for war, what should f do with tliis I 
beautiful and wealthy young heiress, supposing hop ; 
to be in my dominions 1” 

" Bestow her in marriage on one of your own 
gallant followers, who has u heart to love, and an : 
arm to pi*otect her,” wiid Dunois. j 

" Upon thyself, hal” said the King. , 

dieu ! thou art iiioi'e politic than I took thee for, i 
with all thy bluntness.” | 

" Nay, sire,” answered Dunois, " I am aught ; 
except politic. By our lady of Orleans, I come to j 
the point at once, as T rido my hoi*8e at tlie nng. ! 
Your ]^Iajesty owes the house of Orleans at le^t I 
one hap[>y marriage.” i 

" And I will pay it. Count. Pasques-dieUy I will 
pay it ! — you not yonder fair conplo I” 

The King poiiitod to the unhappy Duke of Or- 
loans and the Princess, who, neither daring to 
nmiaiii at a greater distance from the King, nor 
in his sight api'ear separate from each other, were 
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riding side by side, yet with an interval of two or 
thi’eo yards betwixt them, a apace whicli timiility 
! on the one side, and aversion on the other, pre- 
I vented tlicm fi'om diminishing, wliile neiilier dam! 
to inerease it. 

I Dunois looked in the direction of the King’s 
signal, and na the situation of his unfortunate re- 
' lative and the destined bride reminded him of 
! nothing so much as of two dogs, which, forcibly 
linked together, remain iievertboless fis witlcly 
' separated as the length of tlieir enllars uill permit, 
he could not help shaking bis beatl, though he 
ventured not on any otlier re]>iy to the hypocritical 
' tyrant. Louis seemed tr) guess his thoughts. 

“ It will be a peaceful and quiet houst*hold they 
: will keep — not much disturbed with ehihlren, 1 
sliould augur.* But these are nut alwavs a bless- 
i 

It was, perhaps, the recollection of his own filial 
ingratitude that made the King pause as he uttcivd 
the last reflection, and wdiich ciioverted the sneer 
that trembled on his lip into soinethiiig resemhling 
an expression of contrition. But lie instantly pro- 
ceeded in another tone. 

“ Frankly; my Dunois, much as I revere the 
holy sacrament of matrimony,’* (here lie crossed 
himself,) 1 would rather the house of Orleans 
raised for me such gallant soldiers as thy father 
and thyself, who share the blood -royal of France 
witlioiit claiming its rights, than that the country 
should be torn to pieces, like to Eiiglatid, by wars 
arising from the rivalry of legitimate eaiiditlates 
for the crown. The Hun should never have more 
than one cub.” 

Dunois sighed and was silent, conscious that con- 
tradicting his arbitrary Sovereign ntight uell hurt 
i his kinsman’s interests, but could do him no sor- 
' vice; yet he could not forbear adding, in the next 
; moment, 

I “ Since your Majesty has alluded to llie birth of 
I my fatlier, 1 must needs own, that, setting the 
! frailty of his parents on one side, lie might be 
; tenned happier, and more fortun.ate, as the son of 
lawless love, than of conjugal hnti*e<l.” 
j “ I'hou art a scandalous fellow, Dunois, to speak 
tlius of holy wedlock,” answered Louis, jestingly. 
" But to the devil with the discoui*sc, for the boar 
is unharboured. — Lay on tlie dogs, in the name of 
the holy Saint Hubert! — Ha! Iia! tra-la-la-lira- 
la !” — And the King’s horn rung merrily through 
the woods as he pushed forw*ar<J on the chase, 
followed by two or three of his guards, amongst 
whom was our friend Quentin Durward. And 
here it wai remarkable, that, even in the keen 
prosecution of his favourite sport, the King, in in- 
dulgence of his caustic disposition, fi>und leisure to 
; amuse himself by tormenting (Cardinal Buluc. 

It was one of tliat able statesman’s weaknesses, 
as we have elsewlieye hinted, to suppose himself, 
i though of low rank and litnited education, qualified 
; to play the courtier and the man of gallantry. He 
' did not, flideed, actually enter the lists of chivalrous 
comba^ tike Itccket, or levy soldiers like Wolsey. 
' But gallantry, in which tliey also were proficients, 
was his professed pursuft ; and ha likewise affected 
; gitot fondnciSH for tlie martial amiisoineiit of the 
, chase. Yet, however well he iniglit succeed with 
I certain ladies, to whom his power, his wealUi, and 
i ;■ ^ 

' 1 Note Cf. A and quiet hautrkoltt, tfc. 


Ins influence as a statesman, might atone for rlefl- | 
cieuces in anpcaran(*o and manners, the gallant 
horses, which he purchased at almost any price, 
were totally insensible to tlie dignity of- carrying a 
Cardinal, and paid no more respect to him than 
they would have done to his father, tlie carter, 
miller, or tailor, whom he rivalled in horseman- 
ship. The King knew this, and, by alternately 
exciting and checking his own horse, he brought 
that of tlie Cardinal, whom ho kept close by Tiis 
side, into such a state of mutiny against his rider, 
that it became apparent they must soon part cxmi- ; 
pany ; and thep, in the midst of its starting, bolt- ^ 
ing, rearing, and lasliing out, alternately, the royal | 
tormentor rendered the rider miserable, by ques- ; 
tioniiig him upon many afiairs of importance, and ; 
hinting his purpose to take that opportunity of j 
coiinminicating to him some of those secrets of ' 
state, which the Cardinal had but a little whih ! 
j before scenied so anxious to learn.® | 

A more awkward situation could hardly he iina- | 
gined, thfiii that of a privy-counsellor forced to listen | 
to and reply to his sovendgn, while each fresh gam- j 
hade of his imn\anageable horse placed him in a : 
new and more precarious attitude — his violet robe | 
flying loose in every direction, and nothing securing ; 
him fnim an instant and perilous fall, save the ; 
depth of the saddle, and its lieight before and : 
hehiiKl. Dunois laughed without restraint ; while ; 
the King, wlio had a private mode of enjoying liis ! 
I jest inwardly, without laughing aloud, mildly re- 
buked Ills minister on his eager passion for tho 
chase, wliich would not permit him to dedicate a 
few momenta to business. " I will no longer be 
your hiiidurance to a course,” continued he, ad- 
dressing the terrific;] Cardinal, and giving his own 
horse tlie rein at the same time. 

Before Baltic could utter a word by way of answer 
^or apology, his horse, seizing the bit with his teeth, 
went forth at an uncontrollable gallop, soon leaving 
hchind the King and Dunois, who followed at a 
more regulated pace, enjoying Uie statesman’s dis- 
tressed predicament. If any of our readers has 
chanced to be run away with in his time, (as we 
ourselves have in ours,) he will have a full sense 
at oiicc of the pain, peril, and absurdity of the 
situation. Those four limbs of tho quadruped, 
which, noway under the rider’s control, nor some- 
times under that of tlie creature tlicy more pro- 
perly liclong to, fly at such a rate as if tho hiii- 
derinost meant to overtake the foremost — those 
clinging legs of the biped which we so often wish 
safely planted on the green sward, but which now 
only augment our distress by pressing tlio animal’s 
siiles — tlie hands which have forsaken the bridle 
for the mane — the body which, instead of sitting 
upright on the centre of gravity, as old Angelo used 
to recommend, or stooping forward like a jockey’s 
at Newmarket, lies, rather than hangs, crouched 
u|>on the back of tlie animal, with no better chance 
of saving itself than a sack of com— ^combine to 
make a picture more than sufficiently ludicrous to 
S|M>ctatoFs, however uncomfortable to the exhibitcr. 
But add to tliis some singularity of dress or ap- 
pearance on the part of tlie unhappy cavalier'— a 
robe of office, a splendid uniform, or any otlier 
iieculiarity of costume, — and let the scene of action 
be a race-course, a review, a procession, or any 
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I other phicu (»f concounte and public display, uuii il — i« Mtrpn^o at the ciistrnns of the 

I the jtoor wijvht would escape beinj; the object of a Fnnicli Court, wliich ilius permitted them to abau- 

< shout of iuextiiif^uisliablo laughter, he must con- dun to the dangers of tlio cluise, and forsake in hi!) 

. trive to break a iinib or two, or, which will bo more need, tlieir wisest sUitoi^iiian, were th^ natural 

• ctTectual, to be killed oil the spot; for on no slighter modes of assistance anti consolation which so 
condition will his fall excite any thing like serious Estrange a nnicontre supftlied Crevecoeur, for it 

' sympathy. On tlie present occasion, the slnirt was the BurgiindiHii ainbassailor who came to the 
violet-colourtMl gown of the Cardinal, whicli he assistance of the fallen Cardinal, 
used as a riding-dress, (having changed his long He found the minister in a lucky time and humour 
robes before be left the Castle,) liis scarlet stock- for essaying some of those practices on his fidelity^ 
ings, and scarlet hut, with the lung strings hanging to which it is well known that llulue had the cri- 
dowii, together with Ids utter helplessness, gave minal weakness to listen. Already in the morning, 
irifliiite zest to his exhibition of horsemanship. as the jealous temper of Louis had suggested, more 

The horse, having bikeii matters entirely into his had pasM'd betwixt them than the Cardinal durst 
. own hand, flew rather than galloped up a long green 1 have reported to his master. But although he had 
avenue, overtook the pack in hard pursuit of the ; listened with gratifled ears to the high value, which 
; boar, and then, having overturned one or two yeo- | he was assured by Creveewur, the Duke of Bur- 

• men prickers, who little expected to be charged in ^ gundy placed upon his pci'suii and talents, and not 
' the rear, — having ridden down several dogs, and | witlumt a feeling of temptation, when the Count 
; greatly confused the chase, — animated by the cla- j liiiited at the munificence of his master's disposi- 

monms expostulations and threats of the huntsman, i ti<tti, and the rich beiicflces of Flanders, it was not 
^ carried the terrifled Cardinal past the formidable | until the accident, as we have related, had highly 
animal itself, which was nishiiig on at a speedy i irritated Jiiin, that, stung %vith wounded vanity, he 
i tiv>t, furious and embossed with the foam whicli he i rcbolvetl, in a fatal hour, to shew Louis XI., tliat 
churned around his tusks. Balue, on beholding | no enemy can be so dangerous as an offended 
himself so near the boar, set up a dreadful cry fur , friend and cuiilidcnt. 

. help, which, or perhaps the sight of the hoai*, pro- | On the present occasion, he liastily requested 
' duced such an effect on his horse, that the animal { Crevecosur to sc^parate from him, lest they should 
interrupted its headlong career hy stiddeiily spntig- | be observed, but appointed him a meeting for the 
, iiig to one side ; so that tlie Cardinal, who had long | evening in the Abbey of Saint Martin's at Tours, 
i kept his scat only because the motion was straight after ves^ier service ; and that in a tone whidi 
I forward, now fell heavily to the ground. The con- ahsiircil the Burgundian that Ins master had ob- 
! elusion of Balue chase took place so near the hour, tained an advantage hardly to have been hoped 
i that, had not the animal been at that moment ita) fur, except in such a moment of exasperation, 
j much engaged about his own affairs, the vicinity In the meanwhile, Louis, who, though the most 
; might have proved as fatal to the Canliiial, as it is politic Prince of his time, upon this, as on other 
I saiil to have done to Favila, King of the Visigoths, occasions, hatl suffered his passions to interfere 
j of Spain. The powerful cliurchinaii got ofl', how- with liis prudence, followed contentedly the chase 
I ever, for the fright, and, crawling as hastily as he of the wild boar, whicli was now come to an in- 
' could out of the way of hounds aiul liuiistmen, saw terestiiig point, it had so happened that a sounder, 
i the whole chase sweep by him witliout affording (i. c. in the language of the period, a boar of only 
I him assistance ; for hunters in those days were as two years old) liad crossed the track of tlie proper 
I little moved by sympathy fur such inisibrtuiies as ' object of the chase, and withdrawn in pursuit of 
j they arc in our own. I him all the dogs, (except two or three couple of old 

< The King, as he passed, said toDunois, Yonder | stanch lionmls.) and tlie greater part of the liunts- 
! lies his Kiniiieiice low eiioiigli — lie is no gix>at | men. 1'hc King saw, with internal glee, Dunois, 
i huntsman, though fur a iislter ^vhcii a secret is to | iis well us others, follow upon this false scent, and 

be cauglit) he may match Saint Peter himself, lie i enjoyed in secret the thought of triumphing over 
has, however, fur once, I think, met with his that accomplished knight, in the art uf vciierie, 
match.” which was then thought almost as glorious as war. 

The Cardinal did not hear the w'ords, but the Louis was well mounted, and followed cJi>se on tlie 
I scornful look with which they were spoken led him hounds ; so that, when the original boar turned to 
i to suspect their general import. The devil is said bay in a marshy piece of gi'otiiid, there was no one 
to seize such opportunities of temptation as was near him but the King liinibelf. 
now afforded by Uie passions of Balue, bitterly Louis shewed all the bravery and expertiiess of 
moved as they Iiad bceu by the scorn of the King, an experienced huntsman ; for, unheeding the dan- 
The momentary fright was over so soon as he had ger, lie rode up to the treiiieiidous auiuial, which 
ASsui'ed himself that his fall was liarmicss ; but was defending itself with fury against tlio dogs^ 
mortifled vanity, and resentment against his Sove- and struck him with his boar-spear ; yet, as the 
reign, had a much longer influence on his feelings, horse sliyed from tlie boar, tlie blow was not so 
After all Uie chase had passed him, a single effectual as cither Ui kill or disable him. No effort 
cavalier, who seemed rather to be a spectator than could prevail on tlie horse to charge a second time; 
a partaker of the sport, rode up witli one or two so that the King, dismounting, advanced on foot 
attendants, and expressed no small surprise to .find ag.aiiist the furious animal, holding naked in his 
the Cardinal upon the ground, without a horse or iiand one of those short, sharp, straight, and pointed 
attendants, and in such a plight as plainly shewed swords, whicli liuiitsmcn used for such encounters, 
the nature of the accident which had placed him The boar iiistaiiily quitted the dogs to rush on hia 
there. To dismount, and offer his distance in this human enemy, while the King, taking his station, 
predicament, — to cause one of his attendants re- and ptKsting himself firmly, presented the sword, 
sign a staid and quiet palfrey for the Cardinal’s use witli tlie purpose of aiming it at the bosjr's throat. 
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,)r raihi'i* clifst, witinn the collar-l)onc ; in v .iicli 
rase, the weight of the beast^ and the impetuosity 
if its cai'eer, would have nerved to accelerato its 
I own destmetion. But, owing to the wetness of the 
i ground, the King’s foot slipped, just ns this delicate 
I and perilous manoeuvre ought to have been accom- 
; plished, so that the point of the sword cncouiiter- 
j ing the. cuirass of bristles on tho outside of tho 
, ci’eature’s shoulder, glanced oft’ wi thout making any 
impi'cssion, and Louis fell Hat on the ground. Tliia 
, was so far fortunate for the Monareli, because the 
! animal, owing to the King’s fall, missed his blow 
I in his turn, and in passing only rent with his tusk 
! the King’s short Imnting-Vlonk, instead of ripping 
up his thigh. But when, after running a little 
a-head in the fury of his course, the boar turned to 
I repeat his attack on the King at the moment when 
Jjo was rising, the life of Louis w'as in imminent 
; danger. At this critical moment, Quentin Dnr- 
! wax^, who had been thrown out in the chase by 

■ file slowness of his horse, but who, nevertheless, 
bad luckily distinguished and followed the blast Cff 
tiie King’s horn,x'odenp 3 and transfixed tlie animal 

' with his spear. 

The King, who had by this time recovered his 

■ feet, came in turn to Durward’s assistanee, and 
' rut the animal’s thrv)at with his sword. Before 

speaking a word to Quentin, he mcasnn'd the huge 
fi'eature not only by paces, but even by feet — 
then wiped the sweat from his brow, and the bioofl 
fram his hands — then took off his liniitiiig-cnp, 
I'.nng it on a hush, and devoutly mafic his orisons to 
the little leaden images which it contained — and 
; at length, looking upon Durward, said t<» him, ‘‘ Is 
' it thou, my young Scotl — thou hast begun thy 
i woodcraft well, and Maitro I’ieri'C owes thee as 

• good entertainment as he gave tlice at the Flenr- 
! de-Lys yonder. — Why dost thou not speak 1 Thou 

■ bast lost thy forwardnesa and fiiv, mctliinks, at 
tho Court, where others find Ixitli.” 

Quentin, as shrewd a youth as ever Scottish 
' breeze breathed caution into, had imbibed more 
; awe than confidence towards liis dangerous master, 
i and was far too wise to embrace the perilous per- 
! mission of 'amiliarity which lie seemed thus in- 
■' vited to use. He answered in very few and well 
: chosen words, that if he ventured to address his 
; Afajesty at all, it could be but to crave pardon for 
; the nistic boldness with which he had conducted 
j himself when ignorant of his high rank, 
i “ Tush ! man,” said tho King ; “ I forgive thy 
I sauciness for thy spirit and shrewdness. 1 admired 
: how near thou didst hit upon my gossip Tristan’s 
I occupation. You have nearly tasted of his bandi- 
i xvork since, as I am given to understand. 1 bid 
! thee beware of him ; lie is a mcrcbaiit wlio deals 
I in rou^ bracelets and tight necklaces. Help me 
! to my Tiorse-^ I like thee, and will do tlice good, 
j Build on noiinkn’s favour but mine — not even on 
! thine ujicle’s or Lord Crawford’s — and say nothing 

* of thy timely aid in this matter of the boar ; for 
I if a man makes boast that he has served a King 
1 in such a pinch, he must take the braggart humour 
! for its own recompense.” 

j The King then winded his horn, which hronght 
‘ trv Dunois and scvckiI attcndanti^ w'liosc compli- 
I iiients ho received on the daughter of such a noble 
j snimal, without scrupling to appropriate a much 
: greater sliare of merit than actually belonged to 
him ; for he mentioned Durward’s asdstance as 


slighlly as a sportHnian of rank, who, in boasting 
of the number of birds which he has bagged, does 
not always dilate upon the presence and aesistaiice 
of the garoe-kcciper. He then oidcrcd Dunois to 
see that the boar’s carcass was sent to the brother- 
hood of Saint Martin, at Tours, to mend their fare 
on holydnys, and that they might remember the : 
King in their private devotions. | 

“ And,” said Louis, who hath seen hie Emi- | 
nonce my Lord Cardinal f Methinks it were but i 
poor courtesy, and cold regard to Holy Church, to ! 
leave him afoot hero in the forest.” | 

“ May it please you, sire,” said Quentin, when j 
ho saw tliat all were silent, 1 saw his Lordship 
the Cardinal accommodated with a horse, on which ! 
he left tho forest.” i 

“ Heaven cares for its own,” replied the King. ; 
*'Sct for^'ard to the Castle, my lords; we’ll hunt 
no more this morning. — You, sir Squire,” address- 
ing Quentin, reach me my wood-knife — it has 
dropt from the sheath beside the quarry there. 
Uidenn, Dunois — I follow instantly.” 

Louis, whose lightest motions were often con- 
ducted like stratagems, thus gained an opportunily i 
to ask Quentin privately, “ My bonny Scot, thou j 
hast an eye, i see Caiist tlion tell mo who helped ; 
the Cardinal to a palfi'cy ? — Some stranger J sup- j 
pose; for, as / p:tssed without stopping, the courtiei-s | 
would likely be in no hurry to do him such a timely ■ 
good turn.” j 

” I saw those who aided bis Eminence but an | 
iiir>btnt, sire,” Niid Quentin ; “ it was only a hasty ; 
glance, for 1 had been unluckily thrown out, and . 
was riding fast, to be in my place ; but 1 think it . 
was the ;Vinbass;idur of Burgundy and his people.” I 
" Ha !” said Louis. — “ Well, be it so — Franco 
will match tliem yet.” 

There was nothing more remarkable happened, j 
and the King, with his retinue, returned to tlu* ; 
Castle. 


CHAPTER X. I 

THE SENTINEL. 

Wliprc bIioiiIiI this music be? i* tho air, or the cnrlli ? 

The Yeiupcst, 

• ■ ' ■ ■ T was all car. 

And took in (‘trolna that might create a soul 
Under tho riba of death. 

Cornu 

Quentin had hardly reached liia little cabin, in 
order to make some necessary changes in his dress, 
when his worthy relative required to know the full 
particulars of all that had befallen him at the 
hunt. 

The youth, who could not help tliiiikiug that his 
uncle’s hand was probably more poweiful than his 
understanding, took care, in his reply, to leave tho 
King in full possession of tho victory which he 
had seemed desirous to appropriate. Le Balafrd’s 
reply was a boast of how much bcttdr he himself 
would have behaved in the like circumstances, and 
it was mixed with a gentle censure of his n^diew’s 
slackness, in not making in to the King’s assistance, 
when lie might be in imminent peril. The youth 
had prudence, in answer, to abstain from all farther 
vindication of his own conduct, except tliat, accord* 
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iiig to tlio rules of woodcnift, he heU it ungentle to reason ready to he rendered to every one. T woii- 
! interfere with the game attacked by another hunter, der whence he hath caught the gift ; I never could 
unless lie was^ specially called upon for his assist- give a reason for any thing I have over done hi 
nnee.^ This discussion was scarcely ended, when my life, except for eating when I was a-7iungry, 
occasion was afforded Quentin to congratulate him- j calling the muster-roll, and such points of duty as 
self for observing some reserve towards his kins- j tlic like.” 

• man. A low tap at the door announced a visiter — j " And pray, worthy Seignior,” said the royal 
it was presently o^ned, and Oliver Dain, or Mau- ' tonsor, looking at him from under his eyelids, 
j vais, or Diuble, for by all ilieso names he was ^ “ wliat might your I'eason be for calling the mus- 
I known, entei*ed the apartment. * tcr-roll on such occasions I” 

I This able but most unprincipind man has been ■ " Because the Captain commanded me,” said Lo 

I already described, in so far as his exterior is con- Balafrd. “ By Saint Giles, I know no other reason ! 

. cerned. The aptest resemblance <4 his motions and ' If he had commanded Tyric or Cunningham, they 
1 liiaiincra might perhaps be to those of the domestic must have done the same.” 

! cat, which, while couching in seeming slumber, or “ A most military final cause !” said Oliver. — 
gliding through the apartment witli slow, stealthy, “ But, Seignior Le Balafrd, you will be glad, doubt- 
aiid timid steps, is now engaged in watching tlic less, to learn, that Ins Majesty is so far from being 
hole of some unfortunate mouse, now in rubbing . displeased with your nephew’s conduct, tliat he 
, herself with apparent coiifidenco and fondness hath seloetcd him to execute a piece of duty this 
against those by whom she desires to bo caressed, afternoon.” 

and, presently after, is flying upon her prey, or " Selected ?ihn ?” said Balafrd in great surprise; 
scratching, perhaps, the very object of her former ’ — “ Selected me, I suppose, you mean !” 
cajolements. ‘‘ f mean precisely as 1 speak,” ro])lied the bar- 

I lie entered with stooping shoulders, a humble her, in a mild but decided tone ; “ the King hath 
and modest look, and threw sucli a degi*ee of civility a commission with which to intrust your nephew.” 
into his address to the Seignior Balafrd, that no , “ Why, wherefore, and for what reason I” said 

' one who saw tlie interview could have avoided con- ' Balafrd ; “ Why doth ho choose tlio boy, and not 
' <‘Iuding that he came to ask a boon of the Scottish me ?” 

I Archer. He congratulated Lcsly on the excellent . “ I can go no farther back than your own ulti- 

j conduct of his young kinsman in the clhosc that day, mate cause, Seignior Le Balafrd ; such are his 
j whicli, he observed, had attracted the King’s par- • Majesty’s commands. But,” said he, “ if I might 
! ticiilar attention. He here paused for a reply ; and ' use tlie presumption to form a conjecture, it may 
! with his eyes fixed on the ground, save just when , bo his Majesty hath work to do, fitter for a youth 
j once or twice they stole upwards to take a side like your nephew, than for an experienced warrior 
: glance at Quentin, heard Balafrd observe, " That , like yourself. Seignior Balafrd. — Wherefore, young 
I his Majesty hiul been unlucky in not having him- i gentleman, get your weapons and follow me. Bring 
I $-elf by hjs side instead of his nephew, as he would ' with you a iiarquebuss, for you are to mount sen- 
; questionless have made in, and speared the brute, ‘ tiiiol.” 

j a matter which he understood Quentin had left | ** Sentinel I” said the uncle — “Are you sure you 

j upon his Majesty’s royal hands, so far as he could ' are right. Master Oliver 1 The inner guards of the 
' Irarn the story. But it will bo a lesson to his Ma- Castle have ever been mounted by tliose only who 
I jcsty,”ho said, “ while lie lives, to mount a. man of • have (like me) served tw'elve years in our honour- 
1 my inches on a better horse ; for lunv could my able body.” 

; gn*at bill of a Flemish dray-lioi*sc keep up with his j “ 1 am quite certain of his Majesty’s plcasmv,” 
i Majesty’s Norman runner f T am sure I spurred ' said Oliver, “ and must no longer delay executing 
j till liis*6idcs were furrowed. It is ill considered, it.” 

■ Master Oliver, and you must represent it to his j “But,” said Lo Balafrd, “my nephew is not 
I Majesty.” '• even a free Archer, being only an Esquire, serv- 

1 Master Oliver only replied to this observation by ! iiig under my lanee.” 

turning towai'da the bold bluff speaker one of those I “ Pardon me,” answered Oliver, “ the King sent 
' slow, diibious glances, which, accompanied by a ! for the register not half an hour since, and eni'olled 
! slight motion of the hand, and a gentle depression [ him among the Guard. — Have the goodness to 
' of tlie head to one side, may be either interpreted } assist to put your nephew in order for the service.” 

I as a mute assent to what is said, or as a cautious ! Balafrd, who hod no ill-nature, or even niucli 
i deprecation of farther prosecution of the subiect. | jealousy, in his disposition, hastily sot about a<l- 
; It was a keener, more scrutinizing glance, wliioli | justing his nephew’s dress, and giving him direc- 
! lie bent on the youth, as he said, with an ainbigu- tions for his conduct under arms, but wris unable to 
‘ oils smile, “ So, young man, is it the w’ont of Scot- refrain from larding lliem with interjections of sur- 
j land to suffer your Princes to be endangered for the prise at such luck chancing to fall upon 'the young 
; lack of aid, in such emergencies as tliis of to-day !” man so early. 

j “ It is oup custom,” answered Quentin, deter- “ It hod never taken place before in the Scottish 
I mined to throw no farther light on the subject, Guard,” ho said, “not e\'eii in hia own instance. 

I “ not to encumber them with assistance in honour- But doubtless his service must be to mount guard 
i able pastimes, when they can aid tliemselxes with- over the popinjays and Indian peacocks, which the 
out.it We hold tliat a Prince in a hunting-field Vctietinn ambasHador had lately presented tO the 
must take hia chance wiUi others, and that he comes King — it could bo iiotliing else; and such duty 
there for the very purpose. Wliat were woodcraft being only fit for a beardless boy,” (here he twirled 
u ithout fatigue and without danger 1” his own grim mustaches,) “ he was glad the lot had 

“ You hear the silly boy,”' said his uncle ; « that fallen on liis fair nephew.” 
bolwavstheway withhim; he hath an answer or a j Quick, and sharp of wit, tis well as ardent in 
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k'aucy, c^uoiitiu saw visiona of importance 

ill tliis early suniiiioiia to Uie royal prostmec, and 
Ilia heart beat hijrh at tlie anticipation of rising 
into Hpmly distinction. He determined carefully 
to watch the inannera and language of his conduc- 
tor, which he suspected must, in some cases' at 
least, be interpreted by coiiti'aries, as soothsayers 
are said to discover tlie intcr])ivtntioii of dreams, 
lie could not but hug himsclt' on having obsi^rvcd 
strict secrecy on tlie events of the chase, and then 
i formed a resolution, which, for so young a person, 
had much prudence in it, that ulitJc he bivatlied 
the air of this secluded and mysterious Court, lie 
would keep Ids thouglits locked in his bosom, and 
his tongue under the most careful regulation. 

His equipment was soon complete, and, with his 
harquebuss on his shoulder, (for though they re- 
tained the name of Arch4n*s, the Scottish Guard 
very early cubstituted fire-arnia for the long-bow, 
in Uie use of which their nation never excelled,) he 
followed Master Oliver out of the barrack. 

His uncle looked long after him, with a counte- 
nance in which wonder was blended with curiosity; 
and though neither envy nor the malignant feelings 
which it engenders, entered into his honest medi- 
tations, there was yet a sense of wounded or 
diminished self-importance, wliich iiiiiiglt3d with 
the pleasure excited by his nephew’s favourable 
commencement of service. 

He shook his head gmvely, opened a privy cup- 
board, took out a large buttrlne of stout old wine, 
shook it to examine how low the coriteiitHhad ebbed, 
filled and drank a hearty cup ; tluoi took his scat, 
half reclining, on the great oaken settle, and having 
once again slowly shaken his head, rocei\cd so 
much apparent benefit from tlie oscillation, that, 
like the toy called a mandarin, he conrinued the 
motion until he dro]iped into a sluinber, from which 
he was first roused by the signal to dinner. 

When Quentin Durwais] left his unde to these 
sublime meditations, be followed bis conductor, 
Master Oliver, who, without crossing any of the 
principal courts, led him partly through private 
passages e: posed to the open air, hut chiefly 
through a maze of stairs, vaults, and galleries, 
oomihuiiicating with each other by secret dtjors, 
and at unexpected points, into a large and spacious 
latticed gallery, which, from its breadth, ruigiit liavc 
been almost termed a hall, hung with tapestry more 
ancient ttian beautiful, and with a very few of the 
bard, cold, ghastly-looking pictures, belonging to 
the first dawn of tlio arts, whicli preceded tlicir 
splendid sunrise. These were designed to repre- 
sent the Paladins of Ciiarleinagne, who made such 
a distinguished figure in the i*oiiiantic liistory of 
France ; and as tlie gigantic fonn of the celebrated 
Orlando constituted the most prominent figure, tlie 
apartment acquired from him tlie title of Roland's 
Hall, or liolaiid’s Gallery. * 

^ You will keep watch liere^’' said Oliver, in a 
low whisper, as if tlie hard delineations of monarclis 
and warriors around could have been otrended at 
the eluvation of liis voice, or as if he had feai*ed to 
awaken tiie echoes that lurked among the groined 
''Suits and GoUiic drop-work on tlie ceiling of tliis 
huge and dreary apartmept* 

' 5?***’’!®”'**^^* * ***PPOW, on nccourit of lili iinipsring riffmir 
. to the and oilier licailieiiR, Wsn BCCMiuUed ft eiiiit 

diirlns the dark agei ; and liniiU Xf. m (me of lib Wioeeucin, 

I honoured lii« ihrine with peeulbjr obwrvnnce. 


“ What are the orders and signs of my watch 5’* 
answered Quentin, in the same suppress<id tone. 

^ Is your harquebuss loaded 1” replied Oliver, 
without answering his query. 

“ That,” answered Quentin, “is soon done and 
proceeded to charge his weapon, and to light the 
slow-mutcli, (by which when necessary it was dis- 
diarged,) at the embers of a wood-fire, which was 
expiring ill tlie huge hall -chimney — a chinmoy 
itself so largo, that it might have been called a 
Gothic closet or chapel appertaining to the hall. 

When this was performed, Oliver toM him that 
lie was igiionint one of the high privileges of liis 
own corps, which only received ordei*s from the 
King in person, or the Higli Coiistablo of France, j 
in lieu of their own officers. " You are placed here j 
by his Majesty’s command, young man,” added i 
Oliver, “and yon will not be long here witimut ' 
knowing wherefore you are summoned. Meantime ^ 
your walk extends along this gallery. You arc . 
permitted to stand still while you list, but on no ; 
account to sit down, or quit your weapon. You 
are not to sing aloud, or whistle, upon any account; 
but you may, if you list, mutter some of the : 
churcli’s praters, or what el.se you list that has no ■ 
ofleiice ill it, in a low voice. Fareuell, and keep . 
good watch.” 

“ Good watch !” thought the youthful soldier a a 
his guide stole away from him tvilh that nuisoles'i 
gliding step which was peculiar to him, and ^ani^hed 
through a side-door behind the arras — “Good 
w'ateh 1 but upon whom, and against whom I — 
for what, save bats or rats, arc there licro to con- 
tend witli, unless these grim old representatives of | 
Immanity sliould start into life for tlie disturbance 
of my guard ? Well, it is my duty, I suppose, and 
1 must perform it.” 

With the vigorous pui^osc of dUchargiiig his 
duty, even to the very rigour, he tried to while 
away the time with some of the pious hymns which 
he had learned in tlie convent iit which he had 
found shelter after tlie death of his father — allow- 
ing in his own mind, that, but for the change of 
a novice’s frock for the rich military drcss which 
he now wurc, his soldierly walk in the royal gallery 
of France resembled greatly those of which he had 
tired excessively in the cloistered Bcchisioii of Aber- 
brothick. 

Presently, as if to convince himself be now be- 
longed not to the cell but to die world, he chanted 
to himself, but in such tone as not to exceed the 
license given to liim, some of the ancient rude bal- 
lads wliicli the old family harper bad taught him, 
of the defeat of the Danes at AbcrJcinno and 
Forres, the murder of King Duifiis at Furfur, .and 
other pithy sonnetB and lays, which appertained to 
tlie history of liis distant native country, and [>ar- 
ticularly of the district to which he belonged. This 
wore away a considerable space of time, and it was 
now more than two hours past noon, when Quentin 
was reminded by his appetite, that tiie good fathers 
of Aberbrotliiclc, however strict in deraandUig his 
attendance upon the hours of devotion, were no 
less punctual in summoning him to those of rofec- 
tifin ; wlicrcas here, in the interior of a royal palace, 
after a morning s^nt in exerdse, and a noon ex- 
hausted in duty^ no man seemed to eoiisider it as 
a natural consequence that be roust be impatient 
for his dinner. 

Tli6re arc, however, dianiis In sweet sounds 
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which can lull to rest even the natural feeling of aj^in Bhouldcred it, stood nationless before thr 
impatience, by which Quentin was now Tisiteil. Monarch, whom he had reason to conclude he had 
At tlie opposite extremities of tlie long hall or mortally offended. 

gallery, were ^vo large doors, ornamented with Louis, whose tyrannical dispfisition was less 
hesivy architraves, probably opening into different founded on natural ferocity or cruelty of temper, 
suites of apartments, to which tlio gallery served than on cold>(>loodod policy and jealous suspicion, 
as a medium of mutual communication. As the had, nevertheless, a share of Unit caustic severity 
sentinel directed his solitaiy walk betwixt these which would have made him a <lcspot in privato 
two entrances, which formed the boundary of his conversation, and always seemed to enjoy the pain 
duty, he was startled by a strain of music, which which he inflicted ou ucc:isiims like the present, 
w'aa suddenly waked near one of those doors, and But he did not push his triumph far, and contented 
I which, at least in his imagination, was a coinbina- himself with saying, — Thy service of the morning 
I tioii of the same lute and voice bj' which he had hath already overpaid some negligence in so young 
I been enchanted on the preceding day. All the a soldier — Hast tlioii dined 
I dreams of yesterday morning, so much weakened Quentin, who rather looked to be sent to the 
by the agitating circumstances which he had since PiH)vost-Marshal, than greeted witli such a oorapli- 
undergone, again rose more vivid from their slum- meiit, answered liumbly in the negative, 
ber, and, planted on the spot where his ear could ** Poor lad,’* said Louis, in a sofusr tone than he 
most conveniently drink in the sounds, Quentin re> usually spoke in, luiiigcr hath made him drowsy, 
maiiied, with his liai'quebuss shouldered, his mouth — 1 know thine appetite is a wolf,** he continued; 
half open, ear, eye, and soul directed to the spot, and I will save thee from one wild beast as thou 
rather tlie picture of a sentinel than a living form, didst me from another; — thou hast been prudent 

— without any other idea, tlian that of catching, if too in that matter, and I thank time for it. — Cans! 
possible, each passing sound of the dulcet melody. thou yet hold out an hour w'ithout food I** 

These delightful sounds were but partially heard " Four-and-twenty, Sire,** replied Durward, ** or 

— they langiiishcd, lingered, ceased entirely, and > I \vcre no true Scot.** 

were from time to time renewed after uncertain 1 would not for another kingdom be the ^asty 
intervals. ' But, he.sides that music, like beauty, is which slioiild ericoimter thee after such a vigil,’* 
often most delightful, or at lc.ast most intoresVing said the King ; but the question now is, not of 
to the imagination, when its charms are but par- tliy dinner, but of my own. I admit to my table 
tially displayed, and the imagination is left to fill up this day, and in strict privacy, the Cardinal Balue 
what is from distance but imperfectly detailed, and this Burgundian — this Count de Crevecoour, ^ 
Quentin had matter enough te fill up liis reverie and something may chance — the devil is most busy 
during the intervals of fascination, lie could not when foes meet on terms of truce.** 
doubt, from the report of his uncle’s comrades, and lie stopped, and i*emained silent, with a deep and 
the scene which had passed in the pmsence-cliam- gloomy look. As the King was in no haste to pro- 
ber that morning, that the syren who thus delighted ceed, Quentin at length ventured to ask wlmt his 
liis cars, was not, as he had profanely supposcnl, duty was to be in these circumstances, 
the daughter or kinswoman of a base CabarHier^ “ To keep watch at the beaiiifet, with thy loaded 
but the same disguised and distressed Countess, for nreapon,** said Louis ; ^^aiid if there is treason, to 
whose cause kings and princes were now .about to shoot the traitor dead.” 

buckte on armour, and put lance iu rest. A him- “ Treason, Sire ! and in this guarded c.astlo !** 
dred wild dreams, such as romantic and adventurous exclaimed Durward. 

youth readily nourished in a romantic and adven- “ You think it impossible,” said the King, not 
turous age, chased from his eyes the bodily pve- offended, ifwould seem, by his frankness ; “ hut our 
sentroent of the actual scene, and substituted their bistory lias shewn that treason can creep into an 
own bewildering delusions, when at once, and rudely, auger-hole. — Treason excluded by guaixls ! Oh, tlioii 
they were banished by a rough grasp laid upon bis silly boy ! — quit cuftodiat iptot euawiet — who shall 
weapon, and a harsli voice which exclaimed, close exclude the treason of those very warders ?” 
to his ear, ** Hal Sir Squire, inctliiuks “Their Scottish honour,” answered Durward, 

you keep sleepy ward here !” boldly. 

The voice was the tuneless, yet impressive and “True; most right — thou pleasest me,” said the 
ironical tone of Maitre Pierre, and Quentin, sud- King, cheerfully ; ** tlie Scottish honour was ever 
denly recalled to himself, saw, with sliame and fear, true, and I trust it accordingly. But ireasou !**-- 
tliat he had, in his reverie, permitted Louis himself Here he relapsed into his former glomny mood, 

— entering probably by some secret door, and glid- and traversed the apartment with’mieqnai stops— 
tng along by tiie wall, or behind ijie tapestry — to “She sits at our feasts, slie sparkles in our bowls, 
approach him so nearly, aa almost to master his sho w'cars the beard of our cuunsi'IIors, the smiles 
weapon. of our courtiers, the ernxy laugh of our jesters— 

The first impulse of his surprise w'as to free his above all, she lies hid under the friendly air of a 
harqiiebuss by a violent exertion, which made the reconciled enemy. Louis of Orleans trusted ^hn 
King stagger backward into the hall. His next of Burgundy — he was murdered iu Ao Bar- 
apprehension was, that in obeying tlie animal in- bette. John of Burgundy trusted the. faction of 
Btinct, as it ma;(be termed, which prompts a brave Orleans — he was inuitlered on the bridge of Mon- 
man to resist an attempt to disarm him, he had tereau. — 1 will trust no one — no one. Hark ye . 
aggravated, by a personal struggle with King, I will keep iny eye on that msoleut^unt ; ay, 
tlie displeasure produced by Sio negligence with on the Churchman too, whom 1 hold not tw ^th- 
which he had performed his duty upon ^ard ; and, ful. When I say, Keom, en atant^ shoot Grevemcor 

under this impression, he recovered his liarquebuss dead ou tlie spot. ” ] 

without almost knowing what he did, and, baring t Forward, Scotland. 
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•* It is my duty,” said Quentin, “ your Majesty’s 
life I'oiii" cndanjjerod.” 

“ LVrtiiinly — I mean it no otherwise,” said the 
King. — " What should I get by slaying this inso- 
lent soldier I — Were it the Ck>nstablo Saint Paul 
indeed” — Here he paused, as if ho thought he had 
■<.iid a word too much, but resumed, laughing, 
*• There’s our brother-in-law, James of Scotland — 
your own James, Quentin — poniarded iho Douglas 
w'hcn on a hospitable visit, within his own royal 
castle of Skirling.” 

“ Of Stirling,” said Quentin, and so please your 
inghness. — It w.*is a deed of which came little 
good.” 

“ Stirling call you the castle ?” said the King, 
overlooking tile latter part of Quontin’s speech — 

Well, let it be Stirling — the namo is nothing to 
the purpose. But I meditate no injury to these 
men — none — Tt would serve me nothing. They 
may not purpose equ.ally fair by me — 1 rely on thy 
harqtichiis^” 

1 shall bo prompt at the signal,” s:ud Quentin ; 
« but yet ” 

** You licsitatc,” s.aid the King. ‘‘Speak out — I 
give thee full leave. From such as tliou art, hints 
may bo caught that arc right valuable.” 

“ 1 would only presume to say,” replied Quentin, 
“ that your Majesty having occasion to distrust this 
I'urgutidiau, 1 marvel that you sufTcr him to ap- 
proach so near your person, and that in privacy.” 

“ Oh, content you. Sir Squire,” said the King. 
“ There arc some dangers, which, when they are 
braved, disappear, and which yet, when thoi*c is an 
obvious and apparent dread of them displayed, be- 
eomo certain and inevitable. When 1 walk boldly 
up to a surly ina^^tifT, and caress him, it is ten to one 
1 soothe him to good temper ; if T shew fear of him, 
ho flies on me and rends me. I will be thus far 
frank with tliee — It concerns mo nearly that this 
man returns not to liis headlong master in a resent- 
ful humour. T run my risk, therefore. I have 
never shunned to expose my life for the weal of 
oiy kingdom. — Follow me.” 

Louis led his young Life-guards-man, for whom 
he seemed to have taken a special favour, through 
the side-door by which he had himself entered, 
saying, as he shewed it him, " He who would thrive 
at Court must know the private wickets and con- 
cc^aled staircases — ay, and the ti'aps and pitfals of 
the palace, as w’cll as the principal entrances, fold- 
ing'doors, and portals.” 

After several turns and p^ussages, the Kingentcred 
a small vaulted room, where a tiiblo was prepared 
for dinner with three covers. The w'hole furniture 
and arrangements of the room were plain almost 
to meanness. A beauffet, or folding and movable 
cupboard, held a few pieces of gold and silver plate, 
and was the only article in the chamber which had, 
in the slightest degree, the appearance of royalty. 
Behind this .cupboard, and completely* hidden by 
it, was the post which Louis assigned to Quentin 
Durward ; and after having ascertained, by ^ing 
to different parts of tlie room, tliat he was invisible 
from all quarters, he mve him his last charge — 
•* Remember the word,]»MM«^,s» avant; and so soon 

ever I utter thm sounds, throw down tlie screen 
— spare not for cup or goblet, and be sure thon take 
good aim at Crevecosur — If thy piece fail, cling to 
hi in, and use thy knife— Oliver and I can deal with 
the Cardinal.” 


Having thus spoken, he whistled aloud, andsmu- 
moued into the apartment Oliver, who was premier- 
valet (»f the chamber as well as barber, and who, 
in fact, performed all offices immediately connected 
witli the King’s person, and who now appeared, 
attended by two old men, who were the only assis- 
tants or waiters at the royal table. So soon as the 
King hod taken his place, the visiters were admit- 
ted ; and Quentin, though himself unseen, was so 
situated as to remark all tlie, particulars of the 
interview. 

The King welcomed his visiters with a degree 
of cordiality, which Quentin had the utmost diffi- 
culty to reconcile with the directions which he had 
previously received, and the purpose for which he 
stood behind the beauffet with his deadly weapon 
in readiness. Not only did Louis appear tohilly free 
from appi*ehcnsion of any kind, but one would have 
supposed that those visitors whom he had done the 
high honour to admit to his table, wore the very 
! fiersnns in whom he could most unreservedly con- 
lide, and whom he was most willing to honour. 
Nothing could bo mure dignified, and, at the s.anie 
time, more courteous, than his dcineaiionr. While 
all around him, including even his own dross, vfoa 
far bonoath the splendour which the petty princes 
of the kingdom displayed in their festivities, his 
! own language and manners were those of a mighty 
Sovereign in his most condescending mood. Quen- 
tin was tempted to suppose, either that the wliole 
of his previous conversation with Louis had been 
a dream, or that the dutiful demeanour of the Car- 
dinal, and the fmnk, open, and gallant bearing of 
the Burgundian noble, bad entirely erased the 
King’s suspicion. 

lint whilst the guests, in obedience to the King, 
were in the act of placing themselves at the table, 
his Majesty darted one keen glance on them, and 
then instantly directed his look to Quentin’s post. 
This w'as done in an instant ; but the glance con- 
veyed so much doubt and hatred towards liis guests, 
such a pci’cmptory injunction on Quentin to bo 
watchful in attendance, and prompt in execution, 
that no room was left for doubting that the senti- 
ments of Louis continued unaltered, and his appre- 
hensions unabated. He >vas, therefore, moVe than 
(*vcr astonished at the deep veil under which tliat 
Monarch was able to conceal tho movements of 
his jealous disposition. 

Appearing to have entirely forgotten the language 
which CrcvecQsur had held towards him in the face 
of his Court, the King conversed with him of old 
I times, of events which had occurred during his 
j own exile in the territories of Burgundy, and in- 
I quired respecting all the nobles with whom lie had 
I l^n then familiar, as if that period had indeed 
been the happiest of his life, and as if he retained 
I towards all who had contributed to soften the term 
of liis cxilo, the kindest and most grateful senti- 
ment^K 

“ To an ambassador of anotlicr nation,” he said, 
“I would have thrown something of state into our 
reception; but to aii'^old friend, wlio often shared 
my board at the Castle of Genappoa,' I wished to 
sliew myself, as 1 love best to live, old Louis of 
Valois, as simple and plain os any of his Parisian 


1 Huring Ills rcaiflciirc In Diirgundv. in lil« failior> Ilfctimo, 
OcniippeB was the iiwal iibndo ui lioub. This period of eiilo ii 
often alluded to in the noveli 
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liodaiids. But I directed them to make some better 
cheer than ordinary for you, Sir Cuun^ for T know 
your Bur^iindiaii proverb^ * MUux tauU hon repos 
que hel habit and therefore 1 bid them have some 
care of our toblc. For our wine, you k<iow well it 
is the subject of an old emulation betwixt . Franco 
I and Burf^undy, which we will presently reconcile ; 

{ for I will drink to you in Burj;undy, and you, Sir 
I Count, shall pledge me in Chuinpagno. — Hei*e, 

! Oliver, let mo liave a cup of Vin d*Auxerre;'* and 
, lie hummed gaily a song then well known — 

i ** Auxarre esl le boitson da Rois.'* 

; Here, Sir Count, I drink to the health of the 
; noble Duke of Burgundy, our kind and loving 
cousin. — Oliver, replenish yon golden cup with 
; Vin de HheimSf and give it to the count on your 
i knee — he represents our loving brother. — My 
' Lord Cardinal, wo will ourself hll your cup.” 

* " You have already. Sire, oven to overflowing,” 

, Riid tlic Cardinal, with the lowly mien of a favourite 
; towards an indulgent master, 
i '^Because we know that your Eminence can 
; carry it with a steady hand,” said Louis. “ But 
j whi<^ side do you espouse in tlic great controversy ' 

; — Sillery or Auxerre — France or Burgundy I” ! 

I will stand neutral, Sire,” said the Cardinal, ; 

■ “ and rcplcuisli ray cup with Auvernat.” | 

' A neutral has a perilous part to sushiiii,” said ; 

the King ; but as ho observed tlic Cardinal colour | 

‘ somewhat, ho glided from the subject, and added, ; 

: ‘^But yon prefer the Auveriiat, kccau'^e it is so 
' noble a wine it endures not water.— Y ou, Sir Count, 

' hesitate to empty your cup. I trust you luvve found 
no national bitterness at the bottom.” 

“I would, Sire,” said the Count de Crevccoour, 

^ tliat all national quarrels could be as pleasantly 
, ended as the rivalry betwixt our vineyards.” 

"Witli time. Sir Count,” answered the King, 

“ with time,— ^ such time as you have taken to your 
' draughtof Champagne. — And now that it is finished, 

. favour me by putting tlie goblet in your bosom, and 
; keeping it as a pledge of our ri'gard. It is not to 
; every one tliat we would part with it. It belonged 
of yore to that terror of France, Henry V. of Eng- 
land, and was taken when Koueii was reduced, and 
those islanders expelled from Normandy by the joint 
arms of Franco and Burgundy. It cannot be better 
I bestowed tlian on a noble and valiant Burgundian, 
who well knows that on the union of these two 
I nations depends tlie continuance of the freedom of 
the coutiuont from tlie English yoke.” 

The Count made a suitable answer, and Louis 
! gave unrcBtrained way to the satirical gaiety of 
disposition which sometimes enlivened the darker 
shades of his character. Leading, of course, tlie 
conversation, his remarks, always shrewd and caus- 
tic, and often Mtually witty, were seldom good- 
natured, and the anecdotes with which he illustrated 
them were often more liumorous tlian delicate ; but 
in no one word, syllable, or letter, did ho betray 
tlie state of mind of one who, apprehensive of 
assassination, hatli in his apartment an armed sol- 
dier, with his piece loadec^ in order to prevent or 
anticipate an attack on his person. 

The Count of Gr^vecoeur gave frankly hito the 
King’s humour ; while the smooth churchman 
laughed at every jest, and enhanced every ludi- 
crous idea, without exliibiting any shame at express 
sious which made the rustic young Scot bluslicven 
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in his place of concealment.* In about an hour and 
a half the tables were drawn ; and the King, taking 
courteous leave of his guests, gave the signal tliat 
it was bis desire to be alone. 

So soon as all, even Oliver, bad retired, ho called 
Quentin from his ])lace of Qonccalment; but with a 
voice so faint, that the youth could scarce believe 
it to be the same which liad so lately given animatior. 
to the jest, and zest to the talc. As he approached, 
he saw an equal change in his countenance. The 
light of assumed vivacity had left tho King’s eyes, 
tlie smile had deserted his face, and ho exhibited | 
all the fatigue of a celebrated actor, when he has 
finished the exhausting representation of some fa- | 
vourite character, in which, while upon tho stage, | 
he had displayed the utmost vivacity. j 

“ Tliy watcli is not yet over,” said he to Quentin 
— “ refresh thyself for an instant — yonder table • 
affords the means — I will then instruct thee in thy 
farther duty. Meanwhile, it is ill talking between a 
full man and a fasting.” 

lie tlircw bimsclf back on his seat, covered his 
brow with liis hand, and was silent. 


CHAPTER XI. 1 

THE UALL OF HOLANO. 

Painters slicw Ciipttl blind — Hath ITytneu eyes ? 

Or is liib sight warp'd by those spectacles 
Wliicii parents, guardians, and advisers, lend iihil, 

That lie may look through them on lands and mansions, 

<in jewels, gold, and all such rich donations, > 

And see their value ten times magnified ? — ' 

Aletliinks Uwiil brook a question. 

The Miserta qf Enforwi Marriage. 

Louis the Xltli of France, though tlie sovereign 
iu Europe who was fondest and most jealous of 
power, desired only its substantial enjoyment ; and 
tliough he knew well enough, and at times exacted 
strictly, the observances due to his rank, was iu | 
general singularly careless of siiow. 

In a prince of sounder moral qualities, the fami- ■ 
liarity with which he invited subjects to his board , 
— nay, occasionally sat at theirs — must have been 
highly popular ; and even such as he was, the King V 
homeliness of manners atoned for many of his vice:- 
with that class of his subjects who were not pnni- > 
ciilarly exposed to the consequences of his suspicion j 
and jealousy. The tiers ctaf, or commons of France, 
wiio rose to more opulence and consequence undev j 
tho reign of this sagacious Prince, respected his : 
person, though tlicy loved him not ; and it was nist- j 
ing on their support that he was enabled to make j 
his party good against the liatrcd of tJio nobles, / 
who conceived that he diminislied the honour of the | 
French crown, and obscured their own splendid i 
privileges, by that very neglect of form which ^ati- .j 
fled the citizens and commons. ! 

With patience, which most other princes would ; 
have considered as degrading, and not witliout a \ 
sense of amusement, the Monarch of France waited ; 
till his Life-guai'ds-man had satisfied tlie keenness i 
of a youtliful appetite. It may' bo supposed, how- . 
ever, tliat Quentin Imd too much sciiso and pru- i 
donee to put tlic royal patience to a long or temous ! 

1 The nature of Louis pith's coarse liumour may be guessed > 
at by tboBo who have perused tbe “ Cent NouvelieiNouTeUes/' i 
wtiicli arc groeaet than most similar collections of the age. 
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proof; and indeed he was repeatedly desirous to 
L’eak off Itis r»*|>ai)t ere Louis would (Kuinit him. 

“ r see it in thiiio eye,** ho Raid, gm)d-naturedly, 
that thy courage is not half abated. Go ou — God 
and Saint Dennis 1 — charge again. I tell Uiee that 
meat and iii.iss** (crossiiig hiiiistdf) never liiiidei'ed 
the work of a good Christian man. Take a cup of 
I wine ; but mind thou bo cautious of tlie wine*p<»t — 
it is the vice of thy countrymen as well as of the 
English, wlio lacking that* fully, arc tlie choicest 
Roldicra over wore armour. A iid now wash speedily 
— forget not thy hencdicite, ninl follow me.” 

Quentin obeyed, ami, cniuluetod by a different, 
but as maze -like an approach as he had formerly 
! passed, he fo!lowi>d Louis into the Hall of Roland. 

: “ Take notice,** Siiid the King, imperatively, 

i "tliou hast never left this post — hd that bo tliiiie 
answer to thy kinsman and comrades — and, hark 
thee, to bind the recollection on thy memory, 1 give 
tliee this gold chain,’* (Hinging ou his arm one of 
considerable value.) *Mf I go not bravo myself, 
those whom 1 tinist have ever the means to ruflle 
it witli tlie best. Rut, w'licn siieli ehains as these 
bind not the tongue from wagging too fi*eely, my 
gossip, L’llermile, hath an amulet for tlic throat, 

; which never fails to work a certain cure. And now 
'■ attend. — No man, save Oliver or I myself, en lei's 
• here this evriiing ; but ladies will come liitlier, per« 
j haps from the one extremity of the Jiall, perhaps 
: from tho other, perha[)s one from eaeii. Von may 
answer if they ad«lr<*s'5 you, hut, being on duty, 
your answer must he hriof ; and you must neither 
I address tliein in yonr turn, nor engage in any pro- 
' longed dNoourso. Ihit lieaikon to what tJjey hay. 

' Thine far-5, as well us thy hands are niiiio — 1* have 
I bought tlw’e, body ami soul, 'riierefore, if thou 
I hearest aught of* tlu-ir eoinerjution, thou inu->l 
I retain it in memory until it is eomiimiueatod hi 
me, and then for«^e't it. And now I .Ijijik Iw-tter 
' on it, it will he best that lli« vi pa-n for a Seoilish 
■ recruit, who liatli efjine stiaight down from hi.s S 


^ ^ 

Quentin mode use of tliis sedative reflection the 
more easily, tliat tlic last commands of the King 
had given liim something more agreeable to think 
of than his own condition. The Lady of tho Lute* 
was certainly one of those to whom his attention 
WHS to be dedicated ; and well in liia mind did he 
promise to obey one part of tlie King’s mandate, 
and listen with diligence to every word tliat might 
drop from her lips, that he might know if the ma^pc 
of her conversation equalled Oiat of her music. 
But witli ns much sincerity did ho swear to himself, 
that no part of her discourse should he reported 
by him to tlio King, which might affect the fair 
speaker otherwise than favourabTy. 

Meantime, there was no fear of his again slum- 
bering on liis post. Each passing breath of wind, 
which, finding its way through the open lattice, 
waved tho old arras, sounded like the approach of 
the fair object of his expectation. He felt, in sliort, 
all that mysterious anxiety, and eagerness of expec- 
tation, wliich is always the companion of love, and 
sometimes hath a considerable share in creating it. 

At length, a door actually creaked and jingled, 
(for the doors even of palaces did not in the 
Hfteciilli century turn ou their hinges sri noiseless 
as ours ;) but, alas ! it was not at tliat end of the 
hall from which the lute had been beard. It i 
opened, however, and a female figure entered, fol- ■ 
lowed by two otlieiK, whom she directed by a sign 
to remain without, while she lierseif came forward 
into the hall. By her imperfect and ime<iuai gait, 
which shewed to peculiar disadvantago as sho tra- 
versed this long gallery, Quentin at once recognized 
the IVinecbs Joan, and, witli the respect which be- j 
came his situation, di*ew himself up in a fitting i 
altitude of silent vigilance, and lowered his w'copoii ! 
to her as she passed. She acknowledged tho cour- 
tesy by a gracious iuclitialioii of her head, and he 
had an opportunity of sc<nng her countenance more 
distinctly than he Jiad in tlie morning. 

^'Iierc was little in tho fentiit’c.s of this ill-fated 


i mountains, and hath not yot aujiiin'd our most > 
, Christiau language. — Right. — .''o, il they epeak to 
tijce, thou wilt 11(1^ answer - - this w ill free* you from 
LTTibaiT;*ssn*eiit, arrl leiul llu*ni t leouvcrse without ■ 
regard to your presence. You vimh rsiaiul tuo, — 
rarewell. Be wary, and thon haf»t a li'ieiid.** j 
The King had ‘^eavec sjjoken tli< -e w»?rds ere he 
disappcaml behind the an-je^, leaving Qiii'iitiii to ! 
meditate on what lie had seen ami lieard. The | 
! youth was in one of th.ose situations friiiti which it 
I IS pleasanter to look forward than to look back ; 

I for the reflection that he had i'ceti planted like a 
, marksman in a thicket who watches for a stog, to i 
take tlie life of the noble ('onnt of Otveettnir, Iwd 
in it nothing ennobling. It was very true, that the 
King’s meaMires seeTiied on this oeension merely ! 
cautionary and defensive ; hut iiow did the youtii I 
know but he might be soon couiinnndcd ou some | 
F ofletisivc operation of the same kind ? This w'ould 
be an unpleasant enVis, since it was plain, fi'om 
tlie chaj^cter of liis raiLstor, that there would be 
destruction in rofusiqg, while his honour told him 
I tliere would be disgniceTii complying. Ho turned 
' his tlioughts from this subject of reflection, with 
' the, sage coiisoiatinii so often adojited by youth when 
I pi osrfcrtivc dangers iiitnide themselves on their 
I mind, that it was lime enough to think what was j 
j to be done wli<*n the emergence actimUy arrived, j 
I and that sufheicut for tho day w’as the evil thci'cof. j 


J’rineesj to atone for tho iiiisfortune of her shnpu 
and gait. Her face was, indeed, by no means dis- 
agreeable in itself, though destitute of beauty ; and 
there w'as a meek expression of sufrerlng patience 
in her large blue eyes, which were coiiimoiily fixed 
upon tlie ground, liul besides that she was cx- 
tmnely pallid in complexion, her skin had tlie 
yellowisli discoloured tinge which accompanies ha- 
bitual bad health; and though her teeth were 
white and regular, her lips were thin and pale. 
The Princi'SH had a profusion of flaxen hair, hut 
it was so light-coloured, as to he almost of a bluish 
tinge; and her tire-woniaii, who doubtless conai- 
d«*n*d the luxurianee of her iiiisfn^ss’s tresses as 
a beauty, had not greatly improved matters, by 
arranging them in curls urouud her pale eoimte- 
naiiee, to which they added an expircssioii ahuost 
curjisc-Iike and unciirtiily. 1V> make matters still 
w'orse, sho had chosen a vest or cymar of a pale 
griTii silk, which gave her, on Uio wliolc, a ghastly 
and even spectral appearance. 

While Quentin followed tliis singular apparition 
with eyes Jii which curiosity was blended with 
eompnsHuin, for every look and motion of tlio 
J’rinccss seemed to call for tlie latter feeling, two 
ladies entered from tlie upper end of tho apart- 
ment. 

One of these was the young person, who, upon 
Louis’s sununons, hod served him with fruit, while 
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Quentin wade his memorable biHiakfast at tlie of the party whom slie addressed, was*led to )ifiy hei 
• Klenr-de<Lys. Invested now with all the inyste- snlutatiou in a inanuer, ratln^r as if she coiifeiTed . 
rious dignity belonging to tlie nymph of tlie veil than received an honour through the interv’ew. 
and lute, and proved, bceides, (at least in Quentin's " I rtjoice, madam,** site said, with a smile, which 
estimation,) to be tlie high-bom heu’ess of a lich was iiieunt to expi'css condescension at once and 
earldom, her beauty made ten times tlio iiiipios- encouragemeut, tliat we are at length permitted 
sioii upon him wdiich it had done when he lieheld i the society of such u respectable person of our own 
in her one whom be deemed the daughter of a ! sex ns you appear to be. I must say, tliat my 
oaltry iiiii keeper, in attendance upon a rich and j niece and I have had but litUe for which to thank 
liuraoroua old burgher, lie now wondered what ! the ho^pitiility of King Louis — Nay, niece, never 
fascination could ever have concealed from him ' pluck iny sleeve >— I am sure 1 read in the looks of 
her real character. Yet her dress was nearly as ; this young lady, sympathy for our situation.— 
simple as before, being a suit of deep mourning, : Since we came hitlier, fair madam, we have been 
witliout any oruaments. Her head -dross was but used little better than mere prisoners ; and after 
a veil of empe, which wjis entirely thrown back, a thousand invihitions to throw our cause and our 
so as to leave her face uncovered ; and it was only pci^ns under the protection of France, tlie Most 
Quentin*s knowledge of her actual rank, which gave Christian King has afforded us at firot but a base 
in his estimation new elegance to her beautiful inn for our residence, and now a comer of this 
shape, a dignity to her step which had before re- motU^‘atcn palace, out of wliich we are only per- 
luained unnoticed, and fo her regular features, inittod to creep towards sunset, as if we were bats 
brilliant complexion, and dazzling eyi's, an air of or owls, whose appearance in the sunshine is to be 
conscious nobleness, that eiiliancod their beauty. licld matter of ill oiucu.** 

Had death been the penalty, Durward must ‘‘ 1 am soiTy,** s;iid the Princess, faltering witli 
needs have rendered to this beauty and her com- the awkward emburrassuient of tlie interview, 
piuu'oii tlie same homage wliich lie had just paid “ that we liave been unable, hitlierto, to receive 
to tlie royalty of the Princess. They received it you according to your deserts. — Your niece, I 
i as those ivlio were accustomed to the deference of ' trust, is better satisfied f’* ‘ 

inferiors, and returned it with courtesy ; but he ! “ Much — mucli better tlian I can express,” an- 1 

thought — perhaps it was but a youthful vision — j swered the youthful Cimutcss — “I sought but j 
■j that the young lady coloured slightly, kept her eyes j safety, and 1 have found soUtudo and secrecy be- ( 
oil the ground, and seemed ombarrassed, though in sides. The seclusion of our former residence, and ! 
j a trittiug degree, ns she returned his military salu- tlie still greater solitude of that now assigned^ to 
j bition. Tills riiu»t have been owing to her recollec- us, augment, in my eye, the favour which the King 
! tion of the audacious stranger in the nciglibouring vouchsafed to us miforlunate fugitives.** 

: turret at the Flnir-de-Lys ; but did tJiat discom- “ Silence, iiiy silly cousin,** said tlie elder lady, ‘ 
posure express displeasure * This question he liad “ and lot us speak according to our conscience, 
no means to determine. since at bst we are alone with one of oar own sex ' 

j The companion of tlie j'outhful Countess, dressed : — I say alone, for that handsome young soldier is 
' like herself simply, and in deep mourning, w'as at ; a mere statue, siuee he seems not to have the use 
; the ago when women are apt to cling mofct closely ' of his limbs, and 1 am given touudei’slaiid he wants 
I b) that rt'putation for which has for ycai's . that of his tongue, at least in civilized language — 

been diminishing. She had still reiuuins enough i 1 say, since no one but this Indy can understand us, ; 
to shew what the power of her charms must once ; J must ow'n there is nothing 1 have regretted equal i 
. have been, and, remembcniig past triiiulplis, it was ' to taking this French journey. 1 looked for a splcn- | 
evident from her manner that she had not rciin- ‘ did rc'ception, touruaments, cai'ousals, pageants, and | 
I quislied the protensiona bi future conquests. She ' festivals ; and instead of which, ail has been seclu- | 
; w'os tall and graceful, tliough somewhat haughty in ■ sion and obscurity 1 and tlic best society 'whom the ■ 
! her de|K>rttueiit, and rotumed tiie saluUi of Quentin i King introduced to us, was a Hohemian vagabond, 

I with a bmilc of gracious condescension, whispering, | by whose agency he directed us to con*espond with 
: the next instant, sonietliing into her conijianioii’s ’ oiir friends in Flaudci*s. — Perhaps,” said the lady, 
ear, who turned towards the soldier, as if to comply ' “it is his politic iuteniioii to mew us up here until 
I with some hint from the elder lady, hut answered, ; our lives* end, that he may seize on our estates, 

’ nevertheless, without raising her eyes. Quentin 1 after the extinction of the ancient house of Croye. 
i could not lielp siisjiccting that tlie observation called ! The Duke of JIurguiidy was not so cruel; lie offered 
[ oil tlie young lady to notice his own g«Mjd mien ; j my niece a husband, tiioiigh ho was a bad one.’* 

I and he was (I do not know why) pleased with llie . “ I should have thought the veil preferable to an 

i< lea, that the party referred to did not choose to evil husband,” said the Princess, with Jitiiculty tiiid- 
look at him, in order to verify with her own eyes iiig opportunity to intei'poso a word, 
the truth of the observation. Probably he tJiought " One would at least wiJi to li.-ivc tlie choice, 
there was already a sort of mysterious connection madam,** replied tlio voluble dione. “It isj 
beginning to exist between them, wliich gave iin- Heaven knows, on account of my niece that I 
portaiice to the slightest trifle. speak ; for myself, I have bjng l.iid a!>ide thoughts 

This reflection was momentary, for he was in- of changing my condiiion. J sec you smile, hut, 
stantly wrapped up in attention to Uie meeting of by roy linlidome, it is true — yet that is no excuse 
the Princess Joan witli these stranger ladies. She lor tlio King, whose conduct, like his pereon, hatli 
had stood still upon tlieir entrance, in order to more l\'^*emblance to that of old Michaud, the 
receive them, conscious^ 'perlinjis, tliat motion did nioney-chaiiger of Ghent, than b) tlio siiecessof of 
not bccomo lier well ; and as slie was somewhat Charfeinagnc'.** 

crubarrassed in rcceivlug and repaying Uieir com- *• Hold 1“ paid the Princess, with some asperity 
pliuientBi the elder stranger, ignorant of the rank in her tone ; remember you speak of uiy fatlie?. 
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“ } our father I” ro])licd the Burguiuliau lady 

ill siirpi'iso. 

"Oi my father,” repeated the Ih'ineess, with 
dignity. am Joan of Franco. — But fear not, 
niadain,” she cnntimied in tho gentle accent which 
was natural to her, "yon doaigned no ofVeiice, and 
I have taken none. Command my inlliioiice to 
I'cuder your exile and that of this inti'rortting young 
pci'son more supportable. Alas ! it is but little 1 
have in my power ; but it is willingly ollorcd.” 

Deep and submissive was the reverence w'itb 
which the Countess Hamelino do Croye, so was the 
elder lady called, ifceived the <»hliging ofter of the 
Princess's pratcctioii. She had been long the in- 
babitaiit of Courts, was mistress of the manners 
which are there acquired, and held firmly the esta- 
blislied rule of courtiers of sill ages, who, although 
their usual private conversation turns upon the vices 
and follies of their patrons, and on the injuries and 
neglect which tliey themseves have siisUiined, never 
suffer such hints to drop from them in ilie presence 
of the Sovereign or those of his family. The lady 
was, therefore, scandalized to tho last degree at the 
mistake which had induced her to speak so indeco- 
rously in presence of the daughter of Loiuh. SIk* 
would have exhausted herself in expressing regret 
and making apologies, had she not been put to silence 
and restoml to cqiiauiiiiity by the Princess, who 
raquested, in the most gentle manner, yet whicli, 
from a Daughter of France, had the weight of a 
command, that no more might be said in tiie way 
either of excuse or of explanation. 

The Princess Joan then took her own chair with 
a dignity which became her, and compelled the two 
strangers to sit, one on eitliiT hand, to whicli the 
younger consented with unfeigned and respectful 
diffidence, and tho elder with an aifectation of 
deep humility and deference, whicli v.as intended 
for such. They spoke together, but in such a low' 
tone, that the sentinel could not overbear tlicir dis- 
80 urse,and only remarked, that the IVintess secmcil 
lo bestow much of her regard on the younger and 
more interesting lady ; and that the Coiuitess lla- 
iiieline, though speaking a great deal more, attracted 
loss of’ the Princess’s attention by her full fiow of 
oonver'iation and compliment, than did lier kins- 
woman by her brief and modest replies to wliat was 
addix’nscd to her. 

‘ The convcrsiition of the ladies had not lasted a 
quarter of an hour, when the door at the lower 
end of the bull opened, and a man entered shrouded 
in a riding-cloak. Mindful of tlie King’s injunc- 
tion, and determined not to be a second time caught 
slumbering, Quentin instantly moved towards tho 
intruder, and, interposing between him and the 
ladies, requested him to retire instantly. 

" By whoso command 1” said tlie stranger, in a 
t me (k contemptuous surprise. 

" By that of tho King,” said Quentin, firmly, 
" which I am placed hero to enforce.” 

" Not against Louis of Orleans,” said tho Duke, 
dropping his doak. 

The young man hesitated a moment ; but how 
enforce his orders against the first Prince of the 
blood, about to be allied, as the report now generally 
went, witli the King’s own family I 

" Your Highness,” he said, " ki too great that 
your nleasure should be withstood by me. 1 trust 
your Highness will bear me witness that 1 liavo done 
the duty of my post, so far as your will permitted.” 


" Go to — yon shall have no blame, young soldier," 
said Orleans ; and passing forwai*d, paid his com- 
pliments to the Princess, with that air of constraint 
wliich always nnurked liis courtesy wiicn addressing 
her. 

" He had been dining,” lie said, " with Dunols, 
and understanding tliere w'as society in Roland's 
Gallery, he had ventured on the freedom of addiii{^ 
one to tlio number.” 

The colour which mounted into the pale cheek of 
the unfortunate Joan, and which for the moment 
spread something of beauty over her features, 
evinced that this addition to tlie company was any 
thing hut iiidifleivnt to her. She hastened to pre- 
sent the Prince to the two ladies of Cixiyc, who 
received him \yith tho respect due to his eminent 
rank ; and the Princess, pointing to a chair, re- 
quested him to join their conversation party. 

The Duke declined the freedom of assiiiniiig a 
seat in such society ; hut taking a cushion from 
one of the settles, he laid it at the feet of the beau- 
tiful young Countess of Croye, and so seated him- 
self, that, without appearing to neglect tlic Princes.-., 
he was enabled to bestow tlio greater sliara of hi.s 
attention on her lovely neighbour. 

At first, it seemed as if this arrangement rather 
pleased tlinn oflcnded his destined bride. She eii- 
coumged the Duke in his gallantric-s towards tho 
fair stranger, and seemed to regard them as com- 
plimentary to herself. But the Duke of Orlean.'*, 
though aeeustomed to subject his iniud to the stern 
yoke (»f his uncle when in the King’s presence, had 
enough of princely nature to induce him to follow 
diis own inclinations whenever that restraint wii.-. 
withdrawn ; and his high rank giving him a right 
to overstep the ordinary ceremonies^ and advance 
at once to familiarity, his praises of the Couiite.--i 
Isabelle’s beauty became so energetic, aud fiowed 
with such unrestrained freedom, owing perliaiis to 
his having drunk a little more wine tlian u.siial — 
for Duiiois was no enemy to the worship of BacehiH 
— that at Icngtii he seemed almost iinpas.sioiicd, 
and the pre>ence of tlie Princess appearc’d well- 
iiigli forgotten. 

The tone of compliment which he indulged w;is 
grateful only to one individual in the circle ; fur the 
Countess Hamelino ali'cady anticipated tlic dignity 
of an alliance with tho first Prince of tlio blood, by 
means of lior who.se birth, beauty, and largo posses- 
sions, rendered such an ambitious cojismiiination 
by no means impossible, even in the eyes of a les.s 
sanguine projector, could the views of Louis XI. 
have been left out of the calculation of chances. 
The younger Countess ]i.stoiicd to the Duke’s gal- 
lantries with anxiety and embarrassment, .and ever 
and anon turned an cnti'cating look toward.s the 
Princess, as if requesting her to come to her relief. 
But tlio wounded feelings, and tho timidity of Joan 
of Fi'ance, rendered her incapable of an effort to 
niake the conversation more general; and at length, 
excepting a few iiitcrjcctional civiliUes of the Lady 
Ifamelinc, it was maintained almost exclusively by 
the Duke himself, though at the expense of the 
younger Countess of Croye, whoso beauty formc<l 
the theme of his liigh-flown eloquence. 

Nor must 1 forget that tliere was a third person, 
the unregarded sentinel, who saw his fair visions 
melt away like wax before tlie sun, as tlie Diiko 
persovered in tlie warm tenor of his passionate dis- 
course. At length the Countess Isabelle do Croye 
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made a determined effort to cut short what was 
iiccoming intolerably disagreeable to her, especially 
from the pain to which the conduct of tlie Duke was 
apparently subjecting the Princess, 

Addressing the latter, she said, modestly, but 
with some firmness, that the first boon she had to 
claim from her promised protection was, " that her 
Highness would undertake to convince the Duke of 
Orleans, that tlie ladies of Burgundy, though infe- 
rior in wit and manners to those of France, were 
not such al)soluto fools, as to be pleased witli no 
other conversation than tlmt of extravagant com- 
pliment. 

“ I grieve, lady,” said the Duke, preventing the 
Princess’s answer, “ that you will satirize, in the 
same sentence, the beauty of the dames of Bur- 
gundy, and tlie sincerity of the knights of France. 
If we are hasty and extravagant in the expression 
of our admiration, it is because we love as we fight, 
without letting cold deliberation come into our 
bosoms, and surrender to the fair with the same 
rapidity with which wo defeat the valiant.” 

“The beauty of our countrywomen,” said the 
young Countess, with more of reproof than she had 
yet ventured to use towards the high-born suitor, 
is as unfit to claim such triumphs, as the valour 
of tlie men of Burgtiiidy is incapable of yielding 
them.” 

“ I respect your patriotism, Countess,” said the 
Duke ; ** and the last branch of your theme shall 
not bo impugned by me, till a Burgundian knight 
shall offer to sustain it with lance in rest. But 
for the injustice >vhich you have done to the charms 
which your laud produces, 1 appeal from yourself 
to yourself. — Look there,” he said, pointing to a 
large mirror, the gift of tho Venetian republic, and 
then of the highest rarity and value, ** and tell me, 
as you look, what is tho heart than can resist the 
charms there represented t” 

The Princess, unable to sustain any longer tho 
neglect of her lover, here sunk backwards on her 
chair, with a sigh, which at once recalled the Duke 
from the land of romance, and iiuluced tho Lady 
Hamcline to ask whether her Highness found hcr- 
eelfill. 

A sudden pain sliot tlirough my forehead,” said 
Uie Princess, attempting to smile ; but I sliali be 
prasentiy better.” 

Her increasing paleness contradicted her words, 
and induced ilie Lady Hamcline to call for assis- 
tance, as the Princess was about to faint 
The Duke, biting his lip, and cursing the folly 
which could not keep guard over his tongue, ran 
to summon tho Princess’s attendants, who were in 
the next chamber ; and when they came hastily, 
with the usual remedies, ho could not but, as a 
cavalier and gentleman, givo his assistance to sup- 
port and to recover her. His voice, rendered 
almost tender by pity and self-reproach, was the 
most powerful means of recalling her to hci-self, 
and just as the swoon was passing away, tlie King 
himself entered the apartment. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

m 

THE POLITICIAN. 

. Tliffl fs a lectnrer so skill’d in poliej, 

fTlsiit (no disparngeiucnt to 8»tan*s cunning) 

; 1 To well might read a lessim to the devil. 

And tcacli the old seducer new temptatiom. 

OldFlait, 

As Louis entered the Gallery, he bent his browi 
in tlie manner we have formerly described as pe* 
culiur to him, and sent, from under his gatliered 
and gloomy eyebrows, a keen look on all around ; 
in darting which, as Quentin afterwards declared; 
his eyes seemed to turn so small, so fierce, and so 
piercing, as to resemble those of an aroused adder 
looking through tho bush of heatli in widely her lies 
coiled. 

When, by this momentary and sharpened glance, 
tiic King had reconnoitred tlie cause of the bustle 
which was in the apartment, his first address was 
to the Duke of Orleans. 

You here, my fair cousin!” he said; — and* 
tuiiiing to Queutin, added sternly, Had you not 
charge 1” 

" Fui'givc the young man, Sire,” said the Duke-; 
^Mic did not neglect his duty; but I was infonned 
tliat the Princess was in this gallery.” 

** And I warrant you would not be withstood 
when you came hither to pay your court,” said the 
King, whose detestable hypocrisy persisted in re- 
presenting the Duke as participating in a passion 
wiiich was felt only on tlie side of bis unhappy 
daughter; and it is thus you debauch the sentinels 
of niy guard, young man 1 — But what cannot be 
pardoned to a gallant who only lives |>ar amounJ** 

The Duke of Orleans raised his head, as if about 
to reply, in some manner which might correct the 
opiuioii conveyed in tho King’s observation ; but 
the iiistinciLVo reverence, not to say fear, of Louis^ 
in which he had been bred from childliood, chained 
up his voice. 

“ And Joan hath been ill T’^said the King ; “ but 
do not be grieved, Louis ; it will soon pass away ; 
lend her your arm to lier apartment, wliile 1 will | 
conduct these strange ladies to theirs.” 

The order was given in a tone which amounted 
to a command, and Orleans accordingly made his 
exit with tho Princess at one extremity of tlic gaL 
Iciy, while the King, ungloving his right hand, 
courteously handed tlie Countess Isabelle and her 
kinswoman to their apartment, which opened from 
the other. lie bowed profoundly as tliey entered, 
and remained standing on the tiircsliold for a 
minute after they had disappeared; then, with great 
composure, shut tho door by which they had re- 
tired, and turning the huge key, took it from me 
lock and put it into his girdle, — an appendage wmra 
g:ive him still more perfectly the air of some old 
miser, wlio cannot journey in comfort uiueaa he 
bear witli him the key of his treasure closeL 

With slow and pensive step, and eyes fixed on 
tho ground, Louis now paced towards Queutin . 
Durward, who, expecting his share of the royal 
displeasure, viewed his approaidi with no liktio- 

®®**®*/* .. .... . . 

« Thou hast done wrong,” stud the KmgyTidsbg' 

his eyes, and fixing them firmly on him when hi 
had come witliin a yard of him,— ^ Qiott lia«l done 
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(«>ul wroni,s And deser\cst to die. — 3j>oak not u j 
word ill defence I — What hadst thou to do with 
Diihrs or I'rinceases? — what with anj/ thing hut 
my order I” 

So ]dea!te your Majesty,” said the young soldier, 

" what could i do ?” 

Wliat couldst thou do when thy post was for- 
cibly passed 1” answered tlie King, scornfully, — 

“ Wliat is the use of tliat wca]>oii on thy shoulder t 
Thou idiouldst have lovellod ti»y piero, and if the 
presumptuous rebel did notrctiiv on the instant, he 
should have died within this very hall ! Go— p.'iss 
into these farther apartments. In the first thou 
wilt tind a large staircase, w'hich leads to the inner 
Bnilley ; iliere thou wilt find Oliver Dain. jSend 
him to me— do thou hegone to thy quarters. — As 
thou dost value thy life, be not so loose of thy 
ton^e as thou Ini^t been this day slack of thy 
liaud.” 

Well pleased to csc.'ipo so easily, yet with a soul 
wliich revolted at the cold-blooded cruelty which 
tlio King seemed to require from him in the exe- 
eutiou of his duty, Uurwnrd took tho road indicated, 
hastened down stairs, and communicated the ro\:il 
pleasui*e to Oliver, who was waiting in the court 
beneath. The wily tonaor bowed, sighed, and 
smiled, as, with a vpice even softer than ordinary, 
he wished the youth a goo^l evening ; and lhe\ 
parted, Quentin hi his quat*tci*s, and Oliver to 
ultend the Iving. 

]n this place, the Memoirs wdiich we have chiefi\ 
followed in compiling this true history, were iin- 
bappily defective ; for, founded cliiefly on ini'orma- 
lion supplied by Quentin, tliey do not convey the 
]mr(»ori oi tho dialo;^eniuch,’iu his absoii(;e, Uiok 
phu*e between the King and his bccrct eounhcllor. 
Fortunately, the Library of lluiitlieu contains a 
manuscript copy of the Ckron’upiv ISoxn^iaUust' oi 
Jean do Troyes, much more lull than that which 
has been printed ; to which are added several cu- 
rious memoranda, which we iiioliiio to think mnsi 


for thy food romantic advice, that I, ol all men, 
should become a protector of distres^ damsels 1 
I tell tliee Burgundy is anning, and <m tlie eve of 
closing an alliance with Engliiid. And Edward, 
who hath his hands idle at homc^ will pour his 
thousands upon us through that unhappy gate of 
Calais. Singly, I might cajole or defy them ; but 
united, unih^ — and with me discontent and trea- 
chery of that villain Saint Paul ! — All thy fault, 
Oliver, who counselled me to receive the women, 
and to use the services of that damned Bohemian to 
carry messages to Uieir vassals.” 

“ My lord,” said Oliver, ** you know my reasons. 
The Countess's domains lie between the frontiers 
of Burgundy and Flanders — her castle i.s almost 
impregnable — her rights over neighbouring estates 
are such as, if w^ell supported, cannot but give much 
annoyance to Burgundy, were the lady but wedded 
to one who slioiild be friendly to France.” 

I It lAf it i$ a tempting bait,” said the King; 

1 ** and c*)ultl have concealed her being here, we 
I might have arranged such a marriage for tliis rich j 
j licire.sH, as would have highly profited France. — | 
j But that enraed Bohemian, how couldbt thou rceom- 
{ mend such a lie:ii!i('n huund for a commission 
which re< paired trust 1” 

** Plo;i.‘-e you,” saiil Oliver, “ to rcrnenibcr, it was 
your Grace’s self who tni.stod liim tixi far — much 
farther than I recoinineiided. lie would have borne 
a letter irusiily oiuntgh to the Countess's kinsman, 

! udling him to hold out her castle, and promising 
i speedy relief ; hut your Highness must needs put 
' hia prophetic powers to the tost ; aud thus he bo- 
■ came pr>s8eb8ed of secrets which were worth betray- 
ing to Duke Charles.” 

** I am ashamed, I am ashamed,” said Louis. 
"And ycl, Oliver, they say tliat these heathen 
]<>ople are descended from the sage Chaldeans, who 
did read tho mysteries of the stars in the plains j 
of Shiiiar.” | 

Well aware tliat his master, with all his acuteness 


have been written down by Oliver himself after the nnd sagacity, w'as hut tho mure prone to bo deceived 
death of liis master, aud befora he lind the hap- by Houthsayers, astrologers, diviuen^ and all Uiat 
piiiGSs to be rewarded with the lialter whieli he had race of pretenders to occult science, and that kc 
bo lung merited. From this wc havo been able ‘t'vcii conceived himself to luiye some skill in these 
to extract a very full account of the obscure favtmr- art.s, Oliver dared to press this point no fartlier ; 
lie's conversation witli Louis upon the jircsent and only observed that the Bohemian hod been a 
uecasioii, which throws a light upon the policy oi had prophet on his own account, else ho would 
that Prince, wliicli we miglit otlierwiso have sought have avoided returning to Tours, and saved him- 
for in vain. self from the g.iHow8 ho had merited. 

AVlien the favourite attendant cntei’cd the Gallcrv “It often happens that tliose who are gifted 

of lloland, he found the King jieiisively scatcii prophetic knowledge,” answered JiOois, with 

ui>on the cliair wliich his daughter had left sonic much gravity, "have not tlie TOwer of foreseeing 
minutes before. Well acquainted witii his temper, those events in wliich tliey ineniselvee are per- 
he glided on with his iiojsc1c.ss step until ho had sonally interested.” 

just crossed tlie line of the King's sight, so as to “ Under your Majest^^'s favour,” replied tlie con- 
make him aware of his presence, tlicn shrank inu- Hdciit, "that seems as if a man cotrid not see his 
destly backivord and out of sight, until lie bliould own hand by means of the candle which he holds, 
be summoned to speak or to listen. The Moiiui*cirh ^nd which riicivs him eveiy otlier object in the 
fii*st addreas was an unpleasant one : — " Bo, Oliver, apartment.” 

your fine sclierncs are melting like snow before tin: “ He cannot see his own features by tho li^ht 

Koutli wind ! —1 pray to our Lady of Emhrun that which shews tho faces of others,” replied Louis; 
they resemble not the ice-heaps of which tlie " and tliat is tlie more fiutliful illustration of tlie 
Switzer churls tcdl sucli stories, and conic I'usliiiig — Hut tills is foreign to my purpose at pre- 
down u[Kni our heads.” sent Tho Bohemian liath had hia reward, and 

J* I liavc heard wiiJi concern tliat all is not well, P^Aoe ho witli him. — But these ladies — Not only 
answered Oliver. does Burgundy Bireatcn us with war for liarbour- 

“ Not well r exclaimed the King, rising and their presence is likely to interlbre 

liasiily inarching uj> and down the gallery,—" All projects m my own family. My rimple 

kiill, man —and as ill nearly as possible so much cousin of Orleans liath barely seen this damsel, 
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and 1 venture to prophesy that the sight of her is 
like to make him less plieble iu the matter of his 
alliance with Joan.’* 

“ Your Majesty,^ answered the counsellor, « may 
send the ladies of Croye hack to Burgundy, and ho 
make your with the Duke. Many miglit 
niumnir at this as dishonourable ; but if nocesaty 
demands the sacrifice 

“ If profit demanded the sacrifice, Oliver, the 
sacrifice should be made witliout hemtation,** 
answered the King. I am an old experienced 
salmon, and use not to gulp the angler’s hook be- 
cause it is busked up with a feather called honour. 
But what is worse tliau a lack of honour, there 
were, in returning tliose ladies to Burgundy, a 
forfeiti^ of those views of advantage which moved 
OB to give them an asylum. It were heart-break- 
ing to renounce the opportunity of planting a friend 
to ourselves, and an enemy to Burgundy, in tlie 
very centre of ins dominions, and so near to tiie 
dis^ntented cities of Flanders. Oliver, 1 caiinor 
relinquish the advantages which our scheme of 
raaiTying tlie maiden to a friend of our own house 
seems to bold out to us.” 

“ Your Majesty,” said Oliver, after a iiioraeut’s 
thought, « might confer her hand on some riglit 
! trusty friend, who would take all blame on liim- 
I self, and serve your Majesty secretly, while in 
' public you might disown him.” 

** And where am I to find such a friend V* said 
Louis. “ Were 1 to bestow her upon any one of 
our mutiuouB and ill-ruled nobles, would it not bo 
rendering him independeat I and hath it not been 
my policy for years to<pre vent thorn from becouiing 
so 1— Durioia indeed — him, and fiim only, I might 
perchance trust.-— lie would fight for tlie crown 
of France, whatever were his condition. But 
honours and wealtli change men’s natures — Even 
Dunois 1 will not tnist.” 

^ Your Majesty may find others,” said Oliver, in 
his smoothest manner, and in a tone more iusiuu- 
ating than that wliicli ho usually employed in con- 
versing widi tlie King, who permitted him consider- 
able freedom ; “ men dependent entirely on. your 
own grace and favour, and who could no more 
exist without your countenance than without sun or 
air— men rather of head tluin of action — men 
who 

“ Men who resemble thyself, ha 1” said King 
Louis. — «* No, Oliver, by my faith that arrow 
^ too raahly shot 1 — What I because I iiidulgo 
th«^ with my oonfidenoe, and let tliee, ui reward, 
poll my lieges a little nowand then, dnet thou think 
it makes thee fit to be the husband of that beautiful 
vision, and a Count of the highest class to the boot 1 
— thee— ^ee^ I aay, low-hom, and lowpr-bred, 
whose wisdom is at beat a sort of cunnW and 
whose courage is more than doubtful I” 

^ Your Majesty imputes to me a presumption of I 
whM* I m ,wrt,pufi 3 r, in nppodng mo to aapim 
SO highly,” said Ouver. 

« fam glad to hear man,” replied the King; 
and tmly, I hold your jndgment the healthmr 
that you disown such a reverie. But methinks thy 
speech sounded strangely in that key. — Well, to 
retorn. — ! dare not wed this beauty to one of my 
subjects— 1 dare not retnm her to Burgundy — 

I dare not tra nsmi t her tp England, or to C^ormany, 
where aha is likely to become the prize of some 
one more apt to unite with Burgundy' Asa witli 
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France, and who would be more ready to discou* 
rage the honest maleconteuta in Ghent and Liege, 
Uian to yield thorn that wlioleaome conuteiianve 
wliioh might ^ways find Charles the Hardy enough 
to exercise bb valour on, without stirring firom his 
own domains — and tliey were in so ripe a humour 
for insurrection, tlio men of Liege iu esperial, that 
tliey done, well heated and supported, would find 
my fair cousin work for more than a twelvemonth; 
— and backed by a warlike Count of Groye,— Ob, 
Oliver ! the plan is too hopeful to be resigned with- 
out a struggle. — Cannot ' thy fertUe brain devise 
some sclieme I” 

Oliver paused for a long time — then at last 
replied, ** Wliat if a bridal could be acoompUslicd 
betwixt Isabelle of Croye, and yonng Adolphus, 
the Duke of Giioldrcs I” 

” Wliat 1” said the King, in astonishment; ” sac- 
rifice her, and she, too, so lovely a creature, to the 
furious wretch who deposed, imprisoned, and has . 
often threatened to murder, his own father*! — No, 
Oliver, no — that were too unutterably cruel even 
for you and me, who look so steadfastly to our ex- 
cellent eud, the peace and welfare of France^ ond 
respect so little the means by which it is attained. 
Besides, he lies distant from us, and is detested 
by the people of Ghent and Liege.— No, no — 1 
wiU none of Adolphus of Gueldres — think on some 
one else.” 

"My invention is exhausted, Sire,” said the 
counsellor ; " T can remember no one who, as hoa- 
baud to tlie Countess of Croye, would bo likely to 
answer your Majesty’s viewn. He must unite such 
various qualities — a frieud to your Majesty— an 
enemy to Burgundy— of policy enough to concilia to ■ 
tlie Gauntois and Liegeoia, and of valour suificieut ' 
to defend his little dominions against the power | 
of Duke Charles — Of noble birth besides — that 
your Highness insists upon ; and of excellent and 
most virtuous character, to tlie boot of aU>” 

" Nay, Oliver,” said tlie King, “ 1 leaned not so 
much— that is, so verv much, on character; but 
metliinks Isabelle’s bridegroom should be some- 
tiling less publicly and generally abhorred than 
Adolphus of Gueldres. — For example, since I my- | 
self must suggest some oue, — wliy not William de ; 
UMarckl” [ 

“ On my halidoine, Sire,” said Oliver, “ I cannot * 
comply of your demanding too liigb a standard j 
of moral excellence in the happy man, if the Wild 
Boar of Ardennes can serve your turn. De La ; 
March I — why, he is tlie most notorious robber and 
murderer on all tlie frontiers — excommunicated 
by tlie Pope fur a thousand crimes.” 

" We will liave him I'clcased from tlio sentence, 
friend Oliver, — Holy Church is merciihl.” 

"Almost an outlaw,” continued Oliver, "and 
under the ban of the Empire, by on ordinance of 
the Chamber at Katisbou.” 

" We will have the bau token off, friend Oliver,” 
continued the King, in the same tone; " the Impe- 
rial Chamber will Jiear reason.” 

" And admitting him to be of noble birth,” said 
Oliver, " he hath tlie manners, tlie face, and the 
outward form, as well as the hearty of a Flemish 
butcher — she will never accept of him.” 

" His mode of wooing, if I mistake him not,” shid 
Louis, "will render it difficult for her to make a 
choice.” 

"I was far wrong indeed, wlien I taxed yoiir 
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Majesty with being over Bcrupulous,” said tiie 
counsellor. ** On iny life, the crimes of Adolphus 
are but virtues to tliose of De la March I — And 
then bow is he to meet. with his bride t — Your 
Majesty knows he dare not stir far from his own 
Forest of Ardennes.” 

“ That must be cared for,” said the King; " and, 
in the funt place, the two ladies must be acquainted 
privately that they can be no longer maintained at 
this Court, except at tlie expense of a war between 
France and Burgundy, and that, unwilling to deliver 
them up to mv fair cousin of Burgundy, I am 
desirous they should secretly depart ftoni my do- 
minions.” 

“ They will demand to be conveye<l to England,” 
said Oliver ; ” and we shall have iicr rctuni to 
Flanders with an island lord, having a round fair 
face, long brown hair, and tlirco tliousand archers 
at his back.” 

« No — no,” replied the King; " we dare not (you 
understand me) so far offend our fair cousin of 
Burgundy as to let her pass to England — It w'ould 
bring his displeasure as certainly as our maintain- 
ing her here. No, no— to the safety of the Chiu'ch 
alone we will venture to commit her ;"and the utmost 
we can do is to connive at the Ladies ITanieline 
and Isabelle do Croye departing in disguise, and 
with a small retinue, to take refuge with the Bishop 
of Liege, who will place the fair Isabelle for the 
time under tlic safe^ard of a convent” 

** And if tliat convent protect her from William 
de la March, when he knows of your Majesty’s 
favourable intentions, I have mistaken the man.” 

“ Why, yes,” answered the King, " thanks to our 
secret supplies of money, De la Marck hath to- 
getiier a handsome handful of as unscrupulous 
soldiery as ever were outlawed ; with which he 
contrives to maintain himself among the woods, in 
such a condition as makes him formidable both to < 
the' Duke of Burgundy and the Bishop of Liege. ! 
He lacks nothing but some territory which he may ' 
call his own ; and tills being so fair an opportunity i 
to establish himself by marriage, I tliink that, 
Patquei^ieu I he will find means to win and wed, ; 
withont more than a hint on our part The Duke ■ 
of Burgundy will tiien have such a thorn in his | 
side, as no lancet of our timo will easily cut out I 
from bis flesh. The Boar of Anlennes, whom he 
has already outlawed, strengthened by the posses- 
sion of that fair lady’s lands, castles, and' seigniory, 
with the discontented Liegeois to boot, who, by 
my faith, will not be in that case unwilling to chooso 
him for their captain and leader — let Charles then 
Uiink of wars with Franco when ho will, or rather 
(et him bless his stars if she war not witli him. — 
How dost tiioo like the scheme, Oliver, ha I” 

" Rarely,” said Oliver, ^^save and except the doom 
wliich confers tiiat lad^ on the Wild Boar of 
Ardennes. — By my haudolne, saving in a little 
outward show of gallantry, Tristan, tiie Provost- 
Marshal, were the more proper bridegroom of the 
two.” 

"Anon thou didst propose Master Oliver the 
barber,” said Louis; " but friend Oliver and gossip 
jrristan, ^ough excellent men in the way of counsel 
and execution, are not tiie stuff that men make 
Counts of. Know you not that the burghers of 
Flandors value birth in other men, precisely be- 
cause tiiey have it not themselves t — A plebeian 
mob ever desire an aristocmtic leader. Yonder 


Ked, or Cade, or — how called they him! — in 
England, was fain to lure his rascal rout after hiuii 
by pretending to^ the blood of the MortimerSi 
William de la Marck comes of the blood of the 
princes of Sedan, as noble as mine own. — And 
now to business. 1 mast determine tiio ladies of 
Croyo to a speedy and secret flight, iindCl! sore 
guidance. Tiiis will be easily done — we have but 
to hint the alternative of surrendering them to Bur- 
gundy. Thou must find means to let William de la 
klarck know of their motions, and let him choose 
his own timo and place to push his suit 1 know a 
tit person to traircl with them.” 

"May t osk to whom your Majesty commits 
such an important charge t” asked the tonsor. 

"To a foreigner, be sure,” replied the King; 
" one who has neither kin nor interest in France, 
to interfere with the execution of my pleasure; and 
who knows too little of the country, and its factions, 
to suspect more of my purpose than 1 choose to 
tell him — in a word, 1 design to employ the young 
Scot who sent you hither but now.” 

Oliver paused in a manner which seemed to 
imply a doubt of tiie pnidcnce of tiie choice, and 
then* added, " Your Majesty has reposed confidence 
ill that stranger boy earlier tlian is your wont.” 

" I have iny reasons,” answei'ed the King. — 
"Thou knowest” (and he crossed himself) "my 
devotion for the blessed Saint Julian. 1 had been 
saying my orisons to that holy Saint late in the 
night bef(>i*o last, wherein (as he is known to be tiie 
guardian of travellers) I made it my bumble petition 
I that he would augment my household witii such 
j wandering foreigners, as might best establish 
- throughout onr kingdom unliinitod devotion to our 
will ; and I vowed to tlie good Saint in guerdon, 
that I would, in his name, receive, and relieve, 
and maintain them.” 

" And did Saint Julian,” said Oliver, " send your 
klajesty this long-legged importation from Scotland 
ill answer to your prayers I” 

Although the barber, who well knew that his 
master bad superstition in a large proportion to bis 
want of religion, and that on such topics notiiiug 
was more easy tlian to offend him — altiiough, 1 
say, he knew the royal wcaknes^ and therefore 
carefully put the preceding question in the softest 
and most simple tone of voice, Louis felt tiie in- 
nuendo which it contained, and regarded the speaker 
with liigli displeasure. 

j " Sirrah,” he said, " tiion art well called Oliver 
the Devil, who darest thus to sport at once with thy 
I master and with the blessed Saints. I tell thee, 
! w'crt thou one grain less necessary to me, I would 
have tiiee hung up on yonder oak before the Castle, 
as an example tfi all who scoff at things holy ! — 
Know, thou infidel slave, tiiat mine eyes were no 
sooner closed, than tiie blessed Saint Julian was 
; visible to me, leading a young man, whom he pre- 
sented to me, saying, tiiat his fortune should be to 
escape tiie sword, the cord, the river, and to bring 
; good fortune to tiie side which he sliould espottse, 
I and to tiio adventures in which he should be 
' engaged. 1 walked out on the spcceeding mom- 
. ing, and I met with tills vooth, whose imam I hod 
; seen in my dream. In Ills own country he hath 
escaped the sword, amid the massacre of his whole 
[ family, and here, within the brief compass of two 
I days, he liatii been strangely reacued*in>m drown- 
ing and from tlio gallows, and hath already, on a 
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particular uccaaioTi, as 1 but lately hinted to thee, 
been of the most material eervioe to me. 1 receive 
him as sent hither by Saint Julian, to serve me 
in the most difficult, the most dangerous, and even 
the most desperate services.*’ 

The King, as he thus expressed himself, doffed 
his hat, and selecting from the numerous little 
leaden figures with which the ha^-band was gar- 
nished that which represented ^int Julian, he 
placed it on the table, as was often his wont when 
some peculiar feeling of hope, or perhaps of re- 
morse, happened to thrill across his mind, and 
kneeling down before it, muttered, with an appear- 
ance of profound devotion, **Sanete JtUiane, ad^ia 
preeUnunoBlritl Ora, ora, pro nobit!** 

This was one of those ague-fits of superstitious 
devotion which often seized on Louis in such extra- 
ordinary tinies and places, that tliey gave one of the 
most sagacious Monarchs who ever reigned, tlie 
appearance of a madman, o» at least of one whose 
mind was shaken by some deep consciousness of 
guilt. 

While he was thus employed, his favourite looked 
at him witli an expression of sarcastic contempt, 
which be scarce attempted to disguise. Indeed, 
it was one of this man’s peculiarities, that, in his 
whole intercourse witli his master, he laid aside 
that fondling, purring affbetation of ofliciousncss 
and humility, which distinguished his conduct to 
otliers ; and if he still bore some resemblance to a 
cat, it was when the animal is on its guard, — watch- 
ful, animated, and alert for sudden exertion. The 
cause of this change was probably Oliver’s con- 
sciousness, that his master was himself too profound 
a hypocrite not to see through the hypocrisy of 
otliers. 

** The features of this youtli then, if 1 may pre- 
sume to speak,” said Oliver, " resemble those of him 
whom your dream exhibited V* 

** Closely and intimately,” said tlie King, whose 
imagination, like that of superstitious people in 
general, readily imposed upon itself-—” 1 have had 
his horoscope cast, besides, by Galeotti Martivalle, 
and I havo plainly learned, tlirough his art and 
mine own observation, that, in many respects, this 
unfriended youtli has his destiny liuder tlie same 
constellation with mine.” 

Whatever Oliver might tliink of ihe causes thus 
boldly assigned for the „ preference of an unexpe- 
rienced stripling, he dared make no farther objec- 
tions, well knowing that Louis, who, while residing 
in exile, had bestowed much of his attention on the 
supposed science of judicial astrology, would listen 
to no raillery of any kind which impeached his 
skill. He therefore only replied, that he trusted 
the youth would prove faithful in tlie disdiarge of 
a taak so delicate. 

” We will take care he liath no opportunity to 
be otherwise,” said Louis ; ” for he shall be privy 
to notliing, save that he is sent to escort the ladies 
of Croye to the residence of the Disliop of Liege. 
Of the probable interference of William de la Marck, 
he shall know as little as they themselves. None 
shall know tliat secret but the guide ; and Tris^ 
or thou must find one fit for our purpose.” 

”But in that case,” said Oliver, "judging of 
him from his country and his appearance, the 
young roan is like to stand to his arms so soon as 
the Wild Boar comes on them, and may not come 
off so easily from the tuslis as he did this morning.” 


" If they rend his heart-strings,” said Louis, 
composedly, ” Saint Julian, blessra be his name ! 
can send me another in his stead. It skills as Httlo 
tiiat the messenger is slain after his duty is exe- 
cuted, as that tile flask is broken when the wine 
is drunk out — Meanwhile, we must expedite tile 
ladies’ departure, and then persuade the Count de 
CrevecoBur that it has taken place without our con- 
nivance ; we having been desirous to restore them 
to the custody of our fair cousin, which thrir sad- 
den departure has unhappily prevented.” 

" Tlie Count is perhaps too wise, and his master 
too prejudiced, to believe it.” 

"Holy Mother 1” said Louis, "what unbelief 
would tliat be in Christian men I But, Oliver^ tiiey 
thall believe us. We will throw into our whole 
conduct towards our fair cousin, Duke Charles, 
such thorough and unlimited confidence, that, not 
to believe we have been sincere with him in every 
respect, he must be worse than an infidel. I tell 
tiiee, so convinced am 1 tliat I could make Qiarles 
of Burgundy think of me in every respect as I would 
have him, that, were it necessary for sileneing his 
doubts, 1 would ride unarmed, and on a palfirey, to 
visit him in his tent, with nb better guard about me 
tiian tliiiio own simple person, friend Oliver.” 

"And I,” said Oliver, ” though I pique not 
myself upon managing* steel in any other riiape 
than that of a razor, would ratiier charge a Swm 
battalion of pikes, tiian 1 would accompany your 
Highness upon such a visit of friendship to Charles 
of Burgundy, when he hath so many grounds to 
be well assured, that there is enmity in your Ma- 
jesty’s bosom against him.” 

" Thou art a fool, Oliver,” said tlie King, " with 
all thy pretensions to wisdom — and art nut aware 
that deep policy must often assume the appearance 
of tho most extreme simplicity, as courage occa- 
sionally shrouds itself under the show of modest 
timidity. Were it needful, full surely would 1 do 
what 1 have said — tiie Saints always blessing our 
purpose, and the heavenly constellations bringing 
round, in their course, a prcljier conjuncture for 
such ah exploit.” 

In these words did King Louis XI. give tho first 
hint of the extraordinary resolution wliich he after- 
wards adopted, in order to dupe his great rival, the 
subsequent execution of which had very nearly 
proved his own ruin. 

He parted with his counsellor, and iireseiitly 
afterwards went to the apartment of tlie Ladies 
of Croyc. Few persuasions beyond his mere license 
would have been necessary to determine tiieir re- 
treat from the Court of France, upon tlie first hint 
that they might no^ be eventually protected against 
the Duke of BurgniiUy; but it was not sO easy to 
induce them to choose Liege for tho place of tiieir 
retreat. They entreated and requested to be trans- 
ferred to Bretagne or Calais, where, under protec- 
tion of the Duko of Bretagne, or King of Engjlaiid, 
they might remain in a state of safe^, until the 
Sovereign of Burgundy should relent in his rigo- 
rous purpose towards them. But neither of these 
places of safety at all suited tho plans of Louis, 
and he ivas at last successful in inducing them to 
adopt tliat which did coincide witii tiiem. 

The power of the Bishop of Liege for their de- 
fence was not to bo questioned, since his ecclesias- 
tical dignity gave him tlie means of protecting the 
fugitives against all Christian princes ; while, on 
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the otJier hand, his seenlar forces, if not numerous, 
seemed at least sufficient to defend his person, and 
all under his protection, from any suddeu ▼iolciice. 
The difficulty was to reach the little Court of the 
Bishop in ^ety; but for this Louis promised to 
provide, by spreading a report tliat the Ladies of 
Croye had escaped from Tours by uight, under fear 
of being delivered up to the Burgundun Envoy, and 
had taken their flignt towards Bi-etagno. He also 
i promised them the attendance of a small, but faith- 
j ful retinue, and letters to the uommandoi's of such 
I towns and fortresses as tlicy might pass, with in- 
I stmetions to nse every means for protecting and 
assisting them in their journey. 

The Ladies of Croye, although iutennilly resent- 
ing the ungenerous and discourteous manner in 
wmeh Louis thus deprived tliem of the promised 
asylum in his Court, were so far from objecting to 
the hastjr departure which he proposed, tliat they 
even ^anticipated his project, by entreating to he 
permitted to set forward tiiat same night. The 
Lady Hameline was already tired of a place where 
there were neither admiring courtiers, uur festivi- 
ties to be witnessed ; and the Lady Isabelle thought 
she had seen enough to conclude, that were the 
temptation to become a little stronger, Louis XL, 
not satisfied mth expelling them from his Court, 
would not hesitate to deliver her up to her irritated 
Suseraui, the Duke of Burgundy. Lastly, Louis 
himjwlf readily acquiasoed in their hasty departure, 
anxious to preserve peace with Duke Charles, and 
ahurmed lest the beauty of Isabelle should interfere 
with and impede the foyourito plan which he had 
formed, for bestowing the hand of his daughter 
Joan anon bis cousin of Orleans. 


i for the general precautions which he was to attend 
to, especially on approaching the frontier of Bur- 
l^udy. He was sufficiently supplied with instruc- 
tions what he ought to say and do to sustain tlw 
personage of the klaitro d’Hotei of two English 
ladies of rank,h who had been on a pilgrimage to 
Saint Martin ot Tours, and were about to visit the 
holy city of Cologne, and worship tlie roUca of the 
sage Eastern kfouarchs, who came to adore tiie 
nativity of Betlilohem; for under that character 
tiie Ladies of Croye were to journey. 

Without having any defined notions of the cause 
of his delight, Quentin Durword's heart leapt for 
joy at the idea of approaching thus nearly to the 
l^rsou of the Beauty of tlie Turi'ct, and in a situa- 
tion which entitled him to her oonfideuco, since 
her protection was in so great a degree intrusted to 
his conduct and courage. He felt no doubt in his 
own mind, that he sliould be her successful guide 
through the hazards «>f her pilgrimage. Youth 
seldom thinks of dangers, and bred up free, and 
fearless, and self-coiifiding, Qiieurin, in particular, 
only thought of^them to dufy them. He longed to 
be exempted from the restraint of the lloyal pro- 
s»‘uce, that he might indulge the secret glee with 
which such unexpected tidings filled him, and which 
prompted him to bursts of delight which would liave 
I been totally unfitting for that society. 

But Louis had not yet done with liiiii. That 
cautious Monarch had to consult a counsellor of 
a different stamp from Oliver le Diable, aud who 
won supposed to derive his skill friiu tiie superior 
aud astral iuteUigeticas, as men, judging from their 
fruits, were apt to tiiink the counsels of Oliver 
sprung fiom tlie Devil himseff. 

Louis therefore led the way, followed by the iin- 
I patient Quentin, to n separate tower of the Castle of 
Blessis, in which was installed, in no small ease 
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CHAPTER XI 1 1. 

TH1£ JOU&.V£r. 

Talk iiot of Kings— 1 scorn the poor comparlaun ; 

J am a aaea, and can coumiand Uie elenient^ — 

At least men think 1 can ; and on tliat thought 
X frHind unbounded empire. 

Aibumaeitr, 

OccvpATiox and adventure might bo said to 
oftnrd upon the young Scottishman with the force 
of a spring^tide ; for be waa speedily summoned to 
the apartment of his Captain, tiie Lord Crawfprd, 
where, to his astonishment, he again beheld the 
Ring. After a few words respecting the honour 
and trust whieb were about to Jie reposed in him, 
whlflb mado Quentin Internally afraid that they 
were again abtmt to propose to him such a watch 
as ho hsd kept upon the Count of Creveoceur, or 
perhaps some duty still more repugnant to his feel- 
ings, he was not relieved merely, but delightod, 
with bearing that he was selected, with the assivt- 
onoe of four others under bis command, one of 
whom was a guide, to escort the Ladies of Croye to 
the little Court of their relative, the Bishop of 
' Liege, in the safest and most commodious, and, at 
the same time^ in the moet secret manner possible. 
A scroll was given him, in which were set down 
direetions for nis guidimoe, for the places of halt, 
(generally chosen in obacoxw villages^ solitary mo- 
nasteries, and rituationa remote from towns,) and 


and splendour, the celebrated astrologer, poet, and | 
philosopher, Galcolti Marti, or Martius, or Mar- I 
tiralle, a native of Narui, in Italy, the autiior of I 
the famous Treatise, De Vvlfo and the j 

subject of his age’s admiration, and of the pane- ! 
gyrics of Paulus Jovius. He had long flourished at i 
the court of the celebrated Matthias ^rvinus, King I 
of Hungary, from whom he was in some measure ; 
decoyed by Louis, who grudged tiie lluigariaii 
Monarch the society and the counsels of 4 sage, 
accounted so skilful in reading tlie decrees of 
Heaven. 

Martivalle was none of those ascetic, witiiereu, 
pale professors of mystio learning of tiiose days, 
who bleared their eyes over the midnight furnace, 
and mneerated their bodies bv ootwatehing the 
polar bear. He indulged in all eourtiy pleasures^ 
and, until he grew oorpulent, had excelled in all 
niartiol sports and gymnastic exercises, as well as 
in Uie use of snns ; insomuch, that Janus Panno- 
niua has left a Latin epiunun, upon a wrestling 
mateh betwixt tialeotti and a renowned chanson 
of that art, in the presence of the Hungarian Jung 
and Court, in which the Astrologer was completely 
victorious. 

.The apartments of this eourtiy snd martial sage 
were far more sptbodidly furnished than any which 
Quentin had yet seen in the royal palace $ and the 
carving and ornamented wood-work of hte library, 
os well as the magnifieence dispVyed ia the tapes- 

t Coijcernlntr Uifssi nnknoini to the gvnamllty of mofihlnd. j 
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I tries, shewed the elegant taato of tlie learned Italian. 
Out of Ills study one door opened to his aleepiug> 
apartment anotlier led to the turret which served 
as bis observatory. A large oaken table, i;i the 
midst of the chamber, was covered witli a rich 
Turkey carpet, the spoils of the tent of a Pacha 
after the great battle of Jaiza, where the Astrologer 
had fought abreast with the valiant champion of , 
Chiistcudom, Matthias Corvinus. On the table lay 
a variety of mathematical and astrological instru- 
ments, all of the most rich materials and curious 
workxDanship. His astrolabe of silver was the gift 
of tlie Emperor of Germany, and his Jacob's staff 
of ebony, jointed with gold, and curiously inlaid, 
was a mark of esteem from reigning Pope. j 

There were various otlier miscellaneous articles ' 
disposed on the table, or hanging around the walls; , 
amongst others, two complete suits of armour, one | 
of mail, the other of plate, butli of which, from their ! 
grent size, seemed to call tlie gigantic Astrologer | 
Uieir owner ; a Spanisli toledo, a Scottish broad- ; 
sword, a Turkish scymitar, with bows, quivers, and i 
otlier warlike weapons ; musical iiistriiraciits of j 
several different* kinds ; a silver crucifix, a septil- i 
cliral antique vase, and several of the' little bi'-azen ! 
Penates of tlie aiiciout heathens, with other enriouM ! 
iioudescript articles, some of which, in tlie supersti- ! 
tious opinions of that peridd, seemed to be designed . 
for magical purpa^ics. The library of this singular ! 
character was of tlie same miscellaucous dcscriptit>n | 
with his other effects. Curious manuscripts of 
classical antiquity lay mingled with the volumiuoiis 
labours of Curiblian divines, and of those paius- 
biking sages who professed the chemical science, 
and profiered td*guide tlieir students into tlie most 
secret recesses of nature, by means of tlie ller- 
motical Philosophy. Some were written in the ! 
l^teru charatster, and others concealed their sense | 
or nonsense under the veil of hieroglyphics and I 
cabalistic characters. The whole apai'tment, and 
its furniture of every kind, formed a scene very 
impressive ou tlie fancy, considering the j^iieral 
belief then indisputably entertained, concerning the 
truth of the occult sciences ; aud that effect was 
increased by the manners and appearance of tlie 
individual himself, who, seated in a huge chair, 
was employed in curiously examining a specimen, 
just Issued from the Frankfort press, of tiie newly 
invented art of printing. 

Galeotti Martivalle was a tall, bulky, yet stately 
man, considerably ^t his prime, and whose youth- 
ful habits of exercise, though still occasionally re- 
sumed, had not been able to contend with his 
; natural tendency to corpulence, increased by seden- 
tary atndy, and indulgence in tlie pleasures of tlie 
table. ^ His features, though ratlier overgrown, 
were dignified and noble, and a Santon might have 
envied the dark and downward sweep of his long- 
descending beard. His dress was a cliamber-robe 
of the richest Genoa velvet with ample sleeves, 
clasped with iriigs of gold, and lined with sables. 
It was fastened round his middle by a broad belt 
of virgin parchment, round which were represented, 
in crimson characters, the/igns of Uie Zodiac. He 
rose and bowed to tlie King, yet with the air of'one 
to whom such exalted society was familiar, and 
who was not at all likely, eved in the royal pre- 
sence, to compromise the dignity tlicn especially 
afloutcd by the pursuers of science. 

You are engaged, father,” ^^nid the King, “ ninl. 


as I think, with Uiis oew-fasliioued art of iiihltiply* 
iug manuscripts, by tlie intervention of imachinery. 
Can tiiingH of sudi mechanical and terrestrial im- 
port interosc the thoughts of one, before whom 
Heaven has unrolled her own celestial volumes I” 

“ My brother,” replied Miurtivalle, — “ for so the 
tenant of tliis cell must term even the King of 
France, when he deigns to visit him as 'a disciple, 
— believe me tliat, ui considering the consequences 
of this invention, 1 read witli as certain auguiy, 
as by any combination of the heavenly bodies, the 
most awful and porteutous cliauges. When I re- 
flect with what slow and limited supplies the stream 
of science hath hitherto descended to us; how 
diflicult to be obtained by those most ardent in its 
scarcli ; how certain to be neglected by all who re- 
gard tiieir ease ; how liable to be diverted, or alto- 
gether dried up, by the in various of barbarism; 
can I look forward without wonder and astonish- 
ment, to the lot of a succeeding generation, on 
whom knowledge will descend like the first and 
second rain, uniuterrupted, unabated, unbounded; 
fertilizing some grounds, and overflowing others ; 
eiiangiug tlie whole form of social life ; establishing 
and overthrowing religions ; erecting and destroy- 
ing kingdoms ” 

Hold, Galeotti,” said Louis, — shall tliese 
clianges come in our time 1” 

** No, my royal brother,” replied Martivalle ; 
** tills iiivcntiou may he likened to a young tree, 
which is now uewly planted, but shall, in succeed- 
ing generations, bear fruit as fatal, ^ yet as precious, 
as tliat of the Garden of Eden ;* the knowledge, 
namely, of good and evil.” 

Louis answered, after a moment’s pause, ^ Let 
futurity look to what concerns them — we are men 
of this ago, and to this age we will confine our care. 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. — Tell me, 
hast thou proceeded farther in tlie horoscope ij^hich 
1 sent to thee, and of which you made me some 
report I I have brought the party hither, t^t you 
may use palmistry, or chiromancy, if sucli is your 
pleasure. The matter is pressing.” 

The bulky Sage arose from his seat, and, ap- 
proaching tlio young soldier, fixed on him his keen 
largo dark eyes, as, if he were in the act of inter- 
naJly spelling and dissecting every lineament and 
feature. — Blushing and borne down by this close 
examination *on the part of one whose expression 
was so reverent at once and commanding, Quentin 
bent his eyes on the ground, and did not again raiso 
them, till in tlie act of obeying tlie sonorous com- 
maud of the Astrologer, “Look up and be not 
afraid, but hold forth tiiy hand.” 

When Martivalle had inspected his palm, accord- 
ing to the form of the mystic arts which lie pwj®' 
Used, he led the King some steps^ aside. — “ My 
royal brother,” ho said, “ the physiognomy of Um 
youUi, together with tlie lines impressed on his 
hand, confirm, in .■» wonderful de^ee, tlie report 
which I founded on his horoscope, as well M that 
judgment vrliich your own proficiency our 
sublime arts induced you at once to form of hi m . 
All promises that this youth will be bravo and for- 
tunate.” , ^ , 

“And faithful f’ aaid the King ; “for valour and 
fortune square not always with fidelity.” 

“ Aud faithful also,” said the Astrologer ; “ for 
there is nuinly firmness in look and eye, and bis 
Umh tiUv is deeply marked and clear, which isidi- 
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catefl a true and upright adherence to those who 

do benefit or lodge trust in him. But yet ** 

** But what I” said the King ; ^ Father Ualcottij 
wherefore do you now pause 
“ The oars of Kings/* saia the Sage, are like 
the palates of those dainty putionts, which are 
unable to endura the bitterness of the drugs neces- 
sary for their recovery.’* 

My ears and my palate have no such nicencss,** 
said Louis ; Let me hear what is useful counsel, 
and swallow what is wholesome medicine. I quarrel 
I uut with the rudeness of the one, or the harsh tasto 
I of tlie odier. I have not been cockered in wan- 
I tonuess or indulgence ; my youth was one of exile 
I and suffering. My ears are used to harsh counsel, 
I and take no offence atTit.’* 

I “ Then plainly, Sire,** replied Galootti, " if you 
I have aught in your proposed commission, which — 

I which, in short, may startle a scrupulous con- 
j science intrust it not to this youdi — at least, 
I nut till a few years’ exercise in your service has 
I made him as unscrupulous as others.” 
i And ts this what you hesitated to speak, my 
good Galeotii 1 and did-nt thou think thy speaking 
it would offend me t” said the King. ** Alack, 1 
know that thou art well sensible, that the path of 
royal policy cannot be always squared (as that of 
private life ought invariably to be) by the abs«tract 
maxims of religion and of morality. Wherefore do 
we, the Princes of the earth, found churches and 
monasteries, make pilgrimages, undergo penances, 
and perform devotions, with which others may dis- 
i |>enso, unless it be because the benefit of the public, 
i and the welfare of our kingdoms, force us upon 
I measures which grieve our consciences as Chris- 
I tians I But Heaven has mercy — tiio Church, an 
j unbounded stock of merits, and the intercession of 
j Our Lady of Embrun, and the bleKscd saint*«, is 
I urgent, everlasting, and omnipotent.” — llu laid liis 
hat 8n tlie table, and devoutly kneeling before the 
images stuck in his hat-band, n*peated, in an 
earnest tone, SancU Jfuberte, Sancte Juliane, 
Sancte Martine, Sanete Rosalia^ ^ncti ffuotquot 
adeiiiit oratf pro tne peocatore /” He then smote 

iiis breast, arose, re-assuined his hat, and coii- 
; cinued ; — Be assured, good father, that whntc;ver 
; there may be in our commission, of the nature 
{ at which you have hinted, the execution shall not 
; be intrusted to this youtli, nor shall he be privy to 
j such part of our purpose.” 

' ** In this,” said tlie Astrologer, " you, my royal 

j brother, will walk wisely. — Soinetliing may be 
j apprehended likewise from the rashness of this 
{ your young commissioner ; a failing inherent in 
i those of sanguine complexion. But 1 hold that, by 
j the rules of art, this chance is not to bo weighed 
• agiuiist the other properties discovered from his 
‘ horoscope and otherwise.” 

■ ** Will this next midnight be a propitious hour 

; in which to commence a perilous journey 1” said 
i tlie King.— See, here is your Ephenicrides — 
' you see tlie position of the moon in regard to Sa- 
turn, and the ascendence of Jupiter — Tliat should 
argue, metliinks, in submission to your better art, 
' sngeess to him who sends forth the expedition at 
; such an hour.” 

" To him who $ends forth the expedition,” said 
the Astrologer, after a pause, ^this conjunction 
doth indeed promise success ; but, piethinks, tliat 
Saturn being combust, threatens danger and iui'or- 


tune to the party muI, whence I infer that the 
errand may be perilous, or even fatal to those who 
are to journe^r. .Violence and captivity, metliinks, 
are intimated in that adverse conjunction.” 

^ Violence and captivity to those who are split,” 
answered the King, " but success to the wishes 
of the sender — Kuiis it not thus, my learned 
father 1” 

“ Even 80 ,” replied the Astrologer. 

The King paused, without giving any fartlier in- 
dication hhw far this presaging speecli, (probably 
hazarded by the Astrologer from his coiijeclure 
that the commission related to some dangerous 
purpose) squared witli his real object, which, as 
the reader is aware, was to betray the Countess 
Isabelle of Croye into the hands of William da la 
Marck, a nobleman indeed of high birth, but de- 
graded by his crimes into a leader of banditti, 
distinguished for his turbulent disposition and fero- 
cious bravery. 

The King then pulled forth a paper from his 
pocket, and, ere he gave it to Marlivalle, said, in 
a tone which resembled that of an apology — 

Learned Galcotti, be not surprised, tha^ possess- 
ing ill you ail oracular treasure, superior to tliat 
lodged ill the breast of any now alive, not except- 
ing tho great Nostradamus himself, I am desirous 
frequently to avail myself of your skill in those 
doubts and didicuhics, which beset every Prince 
who hath to contend with rebellion within his land, 
and with external enemies, both ^lowerful and inve- 
terate.” 

” When I was honoured with your request, Sire/* 
said the philosopher, ”aiid abandoned the Court 
of Buda for that of Plessis, it wa#with the resolu- 
tion to place at the command of my royal patron 
whatever my art had, that might be of service to 
him.” 

Enough, good Martivalle — I pray thee attend 
to tlie import of tliis question.” — He proceeded to 
read from the paper in his hand: — ** A person 
luaviiig on hand a weighty controversy, which is 
like to draw to debate cither by law or by force 
of arms, is desirous, for the present, to seek accom- 
modation by a persfinal interview with his anta- 
gonist. He desires to know what day will be 
propitious for the execution of such a purpose; 
also what is likely to bo the success of such a 
negotiation, and whether his adversary will be 
moved to answer the confidence thus reposed in 
him, with gratitude and kindness, or may ratlier 
bo likely to abuse the opportunity and advautage 
which such meeting may afford him 1” 

is an important question,” said Martivalle, 
when the King had done reading, "and requires 
that 1 should set a planetary figure, and give it 
instant and deep consideration.” 

" Let it be so, my good father in the sciences, 
and thou slialt know what it is to oblige a King oi 
France. Wo are determined, if tlie constellations 
forbid not, — and our own humble art leads us to- 
think that tliey approve our purpose,— to hazard 
something, even in our own person, to stop these 
anti-Christian ware.” 

" May the Saints forward your Majesty’s pious 
intent,” said the Astrologer, "and guard your 
sacred person I” 

"Thanks, learned fatlior. — Here is sometliing, 
the while, to enlarge your curious library.” 

He placed under one of the volumes a small puiS» 
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of gold ; for, economical even in bis superstitions, 
Louis conceived the Astrologer sufficiently bound 
to bis service by tlie pensions he bad assigned him, 
and thought himself entitled to the use of his skill 
at a moderate rate, even upon great exigencies. 

Louis, having thus, in legal phrase, added a re- 
freshing fee to his general retainer, turned from 
him to addiess Durward. — " Follow me,** ho said, 
" my bonny Soot, as one diosen by Destiny and a 
Monarch to accomplish a bold adventure. All 
must be got ready, that thou inayst put foot in stir- 
rup the very instant the^ bell of Saint .Martin’s 
tolls twelve. One minute sooner, one minute later, 
were to forfeit the favourable aspect of tlio constel- 
lations which smile on your adventure.*’ 

Thus saying, tlie King left the apartment, fol- 
lowed by his young guardsman ; and no sooner 
were tliey gone, than the Astrologer gave way to 
very different feelings from those which seemed to 
animate him du^ng the royal presence. 

**The niggardly slave!** he said, weighing the 
purse in his hand, — for, beluga man of unbounded 
expense, he had almost constant occasion for money, 
— The base sordid scullion ! — A coxswain’s wife 
would give more to know that her hasband had 
crossed tlie narrow seas in safety. He acquire any 
tincture of humane letters 1 — yes, when prowling 
foxes and yelling wolves become musicians. He 
read the glorious blazoning of the firiiianicut ! — 
ay, when sordid moles shall become lynxes. — Post 
M jfromUea — after so many proiiiiscs made, to 
entice me from the Court of the magnificent Mat- 
tliias, where Hun and Turk, Cliristiau and Infidel, 
the Czar of Muscovia and the Cliatn of Tartary 
themselves, contended to load me with gifts, — doth 
he think I am to abide in this old Castle, like a 
bullfinch ill a cage, fain to sing as oft as he chooses 
to whistle, and call for seed and water 1 — Not so 
— aut ineeniatn viam, aut faciam — 1 will discover 
or contrive a remedy. The Cardinal Balue is 
politic and liberal — this query shall to him, and it 
bliall bo bis Eminence’s own fault if tlie stars speak 
not as he would have them.” 

He again took the despised guerdon, and weighed 
it in his hand. ** It may be,” he said, ” there is 
%me jewel, or pearl of price, concealed in tliis paltry 
case — L have heard he can bo liberal even to 
Uvislmess, when it suits his caprice or interest.” 

He emptied tlie purse, which contained neither 
more nor less than ten gold pieces. The indigiia- 
tioii of the Astrologer was extreme. — Thinks he 
that for sucli paltry rate of hire 1 will practise that 
celestial science which I have studied with the 
Armenian Abbot of Istrahofi', who had not seen the 
sun for forty years, — with the Greek Dubravius, 
who is said to have raised tlie dead, — and have 
even visited the Scheik Ebu Hali in his cave in the 
deserts, of Thebnist — No, by heaven! — he that 
contemns art shall perish through his own ignorance. 
Ten pieces ! — a pittance which I am half ashamed 
to ofi'er to Toinette, to buy her new breast-laces.” 

^saying, tlie iiidignantSage nevertheless plunged 
tlie contemned pieces of ^Id into a lai*ge pouch 
wliich he wore at his girdle, which Toiiiotte, and 
otiier abettors of lavish expense, generally contrived 
10 empty fully faster than the philosopher, with all 
Ills art, could find the means of filling.' ^ 


CHAPTER XIY. 

TUE JOUENET. 

1 see thee yet. fair FraAce— thou favour'd land 
Of art and nature— thou art still before me : 

Thy sons, to whom tlieir labour is a sport. 

So well tliy grateful soil returns its tiloute . 

Thy Miii'biimt daugliters, uitli tlicir Inuirliing ejee 
Aiid glossy raven-locks, fiut. favour'd Fiance, 

Thou h:ist had many a tale of wo to tell 
lu ancient times as now. 

Anonymeui. 

Avoiding all conversation, with any one, 
such was his charge.) Quentiq Durward proc^ded 
hastily to array himself in a strVmg but plain cuirass, 
with thigh and arm-pieces, and placed on his head 
a good steel cap without any visor. To these was 
added a handsome cassock of shamois leather, finely 
dressed, and laced down the seams with some em- 
broidery, such as might become a superior officer 
in a noble liouseliuld. 

These were brought to his aparftnent by Oliver, 
who, with his quiet, insinuating smile and manner, 
acquainted him that his uncle had been summoned 
to mount guard, purposely that he might make 
no inquiries couccruing these mysterious move- 
ments. 

Your excuse will be made to your kinsman,” 
said Oliver, smiling again ; ” and, my dearest son, 
when you return safe 'from the execution of tliis 
pleasing trust, 1 doubt not you will be found worthy 
of such promotion as will dispense with your ac- 
cuunting for your motions to any one, while it will 
place you at tlie head of those who must render an 
account of theirs to you.” 

So spoke Oliver le Diable, calculating, probably, 
ill his own mind, the great chance there was that 
the poor youth whose hand he squeezed afiec- 
tionately as he spoke, must necessarily encounter 
dcatli or captivity in tlie commission intrusted to 
his charge. He added to his fair words a small 
purse of gold, to defray iiecessuy expenses on tlie 
i*oad, as a gratuity on the King’s part. 

At a few minutes before twelve at midnight, 
Quentin, according to his directions, proceeded to 
the second court-yard, and paused under tlie Dau- 
phin’s Tower, which, as tlie reader knows, was 
assigned for tSe temporary residence of tlie Coun- 
tesses of Cn>ye. He found, at this place of rendez- 
vous, the men and lioi'ses appointed to compose tlie 
retinue, leading two sumptcr mules already loaded 
with baggage, and holding thi*ee palfreys for the 
two Countesses and a faithful waiting-woman, with 
a stately war-horse for himself, whose steel-plated 
saddle glanced in the pale moon-ligliU Not a word 
of recognition was spoken on either side. The men 
sat still in their saddles, ns if tliey were niotionlera ; 
and by tho same imperfect light Quentin saw with 
pleasure that they were all armed, and held long 
uinces in their hands. They were only thr^ in 
number ; but one of them whispered to Quentin, m 
a strong Gascon accent, iliat their guide wan to join 
them beyond Toure. . , * 

Meantime, liglite glanced to and fro at the lattices 
of tlie tower, as if there was bustle and prepara- 
tion among its inhabitants. At length, a Bmalt door, 
which led I'rein the bottom of the tower to the court, 
was unciused, and three females came fortli attended 
by a man wrapped in a cloak. They mounted in 
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sdlence the palfreys which stood prepared for thciQ, 
while their atton^nt on foot led the way, and gave 
the pass-words and signals to tlie ^vatcllfnl guards, 
whose posts they passed in succt^ion. Thus they 
lit length reached the exterior of these formidahio 
barriers. Here the man on foot, who liad hitherto 
acted as their guide, paused, and spoke low and 
earnestly to the two foremost females. 

** May heaven bless you, Sire,” said a voice which 
tlirilled upon Quentin Durward’s car, ** an<l forgive 
yon, even if your purposes ho more interested than 
your words express ! To be placed in wifety untier 
the protection of the good liLsIiop of Liege, is tho 
utmost extent of my desire.'’ 

The person whom she thus adtlressed, niuttercd 
an inaudible answer, and retreated back through 
; the harrier-gate, while Quentin thought, tliat, by 
I ' the moon-glimpse, he recognized in him the King 
I himself, whose anxiety for the departure of his guests 
iiad probably induced him to give his presemee, in 
I ease scruples should arise on their part, or difficui- 
I tics on that of the guards of the Castle. 

' When the riiors were beyond tlie Castle, it was 
necessary for some time to ride with great precau- 
tion-, in order to avoid tiio pitfalls, snares, and similar 
contrivances, which were placed for tlio annoyance 
of strangers. The Gascon was, however, completidy 
possessed of the clew to this labyrinth, and in a 
quarter of an hour’s riding, tliey found themselves 
beyond the limits of Plessis le Pare, and not far 
distant from the city of Toiirs. 

The moon, which had now extricated herself from 
the clouds tlirough which she was formerly wading, 
shed a !uU sea of glorious light upon a luudseipe 
equally j^lorious. They saw the princely Loire 
rolling his majestic tide tlirough the richest plain 
in Prance, and sweeping along between banks orna- 
mented with towers and terraces, and with olives 
and vineyards. They saw tlie walls of tho city of 
Tours, the ancient capital of Tourainc, rdi^ing their 
portal towers and embattleinonts wliite in the moon- 
light while from witliin their eircle,roso tho immense 
Gtotluo niasfi^ whicli the devotion of the Raliited 
Bishop Pef*petuiis erected as early as die Afth cen- 
; tury, and which the zeal of Charlemagne and his 
I successors had enlarged with such architectui’al 
^ splendour as rendered it the most magnificout 
church in France. The towers of the church of 
Saint Gatien were also visible, aid the gloomy 
strength of tlie Castle, which was said to have been, 
in ancient times, the residence of the Emperor Va- 
lentiniao. 

Even the circumstances in which he was placed, 
though of a nature so engrossing, did not prevent 
the wonder and delight with which the young Scot- 
dshnuui, accustomed to tho waste tliough impressive 
landscape of his own mountains, and the poverty 
i even of his country’s most stately scenery, looked 
I on a scene, which art and nature seemed to have 
I vied in adorning with their richest splendour. But 
r lie was recalled to the business of the moment by 
I the voioq of the elder lady, (pitched at least an octave 
higher than those soft tones which bid adicn to 
I King Louis,) demanding to speak with the leader 
I of the band. Spurring his horse forward, Quentin 
I respectfully presentedhimself to the ladies in tliat 
capMity, and thus underwent the inteirogatories 
of die Liidy llameKne. 

What was hU name ttad what his degree 

He told both. 


^ Was he perfectly acquainted widi the road V* 

" lie could not,” he replied, ** pretend to much 
knowledge of the route, but he was furnished witli 
full instructions, and he was, at their iirst resting- 
place, to be provided with a guide, in all respects j 
competent to die tusk of directing their laraer 
jt>iiruey ; meanwhile, a horseman who bad just 
joined them, and made the number of their guard j 
four, was to be their guide for die Arst stage.” 

^And wherefore were you selected for such a 
duty, young gentleman 1” said the lady — am 
told you are uie same youth who was lately upon 
guard in the gallery in which we met the princess 
of France. You seem young and inexperienced for 
such a charge — a stranger, too, in France, and 
iippakiiig the language as a foreigner.” 

I am bound to obey the coimnands of the King, 
mailam, but am not qiialiAed to reason on them/* 
answ'ered the young soldier. 

Are you of noble birth 1” demanded the same 
ipierist. 

" 1 may safely alArm so, madam,” replied Quentin. 

" And are you not,” said the younger lady, a<l- 
dressiiig him in her turn, but with a timorous accent, 
the same whom I saw wlicn 1 w*us called to wait 
upon tlv> King at yonder inn 1” 

Lowering his voice, perhaps from similar feelings 
of timidity, Quentin answered in the affirmative. 

" Then, methinks, my cousin,” said tlie Lady Isa- 
belle, addressing the Lady llanieline, ^we must 
be safe under this young gentleman’s safeguard; 
he looks not, at least, like one to whom the execu- 
tion of a plan of treacherous cruelty upon two help- 
lc.^s w*omcn could be with safety intrusted.” 

On my honour, madam,” said Ourward, by 
the fame of my house, by the bones of my an- 
cestry, I could not, for France and Scotland laid 
into one, be guilty of treachery or cruelty towards 
you !” 

" You speak well, young man,” said the Lady 
Hameline ; " but we are accustomed to hear fair 
speeches from the King of Franco and his agents. 
It was by these that we were induced, when the 
protection of tlie Bishop of Liege might have been 
attained with less risk dion now, or when we might 
have thniwn ourselves on that of Winceslaus of 
, Germany, or of Edward of England, to seek refuge 
I in France. And in wliat did tlie promises of the 
King result ? In an obscure and shameful con- 
cealing of us, under plebeian names, as a sort of 
prohibited wares, in yonder paltry hostelry, when 
i we, — who, as thou knowest^ Marthon,” (addressing 
her domstic,) ” never put on our head-tire save 
under a canopy, and upon a dais of three degrees, 
— were compelled to attire ourselves, standing on 
the simple Aoor, as if we liad been two miUemaids.” 

Marthon admitted that her lady spoke a most 
melancholy truth. 

" I would that had been tlie sorest evil, dear 
kinswoman,” said the Lady IsabeUe; " I could gladly 
have dispensed with state.” 

" But not witli society,” said the elder Countess ; 

" that, my sweet cousin, was imposdble.” 

" 1 would have disMnsed with all, my dearest 
kinswoman,” answered Isabelle, in a voice which 
penetrated to the very heart of her young conduc- 
tor and guard, " with all, for a safe and honourable 
retirement, 1 wish not— ^od knows, I never wished 
— to occasion war betwixt France and my native 
Burgundy, or that Avee ^ould be lust for sudi as 
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! J am. 1 only implored permission to retire to the 
I CoiiYout of Marmouticr, or to any other holy sane- 
: tunry.” 

I Yon spoke then like a fool, my cousin,’* an* 

: swered the elder lady, ** and not like a daughter of 
: cny noble brotlier. It is well tliero is still one alive, 
who hath some of the spirit of the noble House of 
Croyo. How should a high-bom lady be known 
from a sun-burnt nulkmaid, save tliat spears arc 
broken for tlie one, and only hazel-poles shattered 
for the other I I tell you, maiden, that while £ was 
; in the very earliest bloom, scarcely older than your- 
self, the famous Passage of Anns at Haflingbeni 
was belli in my honour ; the clialicngcrs were fmir, 
the assailants so many as twelve, it buited three ' 
! days ; and cost the lives of two adventunms kuighte, { 
the fracture of one back-bone, one collar-bone, three 


dread this Passage of Haflinghem, it being a topic 
upon wlucli her aunt was at all times very dilfuse, 
suffered the conversation to drop ; and Quentin, 
with the natural politeness of one who bad been 
gently nurtured, dreading lest his presence might 
be a restraint on their conversation, rode forward 
to Join the guide, as if to ask him some questions 
conceniiug their route. 

Meanwhile, tlie ladies coutiimod tlieir jonmey in 
silence, or in such conversation as is not worth 
narrating, until day began to break ; and as they 
had then been on horseback for several hours, 
Quentin, anxious lest they should be fatigued, be- | 
came impatient to know their distance from the ; 
nearest resting-place. | 

** [ will sliew it you,** answered the guide, in ! 
lialf an hour.” I 


logs, and two arms, besides flesh-wounds and bruises : 
beyond the heralds’ counting ; and thus have the ' 
ladies of our House ever been honoured. Aii ! had 
you but half the heart of your noble ancestry, you 
would find means at some Court, where lailics* lov<> j 
and fame in arms are still prized, to maintain a 
teumanient, at which your hand should be the prize, ■ 
as was that of your great-grandmother of hlessiid • 
memory, at the spear-runuiiig of Strasbourg; und 
thus should you gain tlie best lance in Europe, to , 
maintain the rights of the House of Croye, lioth | 
against the oppression of Burgundy and tlie policy ! 
of Franco.” * : 

** But, fair kiuswoinau,” aiiHworod the younger j 
Countess, " I have been told by my old nurse, that • 
although tlie Kliinegrave was tlie be^t lance at the { 
great tournament at Strasbourg, and ho won the * 
liand of my respected ancestor, yet the match was ! 
no happy one, as he used often to scold, and some- : 
times even to beat, iny great-grandmother of blessed ' 
memory.’* 

And wherefore not I” said the elder Countess, , 
in her romantic enthusiasm for the profession of ! 
chivalry ; " why should those victorious anus, ac- | 
customed to doiX blows when abroiul, be bound to 
rcistraiu their energies at home 1 A* thousand times 
ratlier would I be beaten twice a-day, by a liuaband 
whose arm was as much feared by others as by me, 
than be Uie wife of a coward, who dared neitlicr to 
lift hand to his wife, nor to any one else 1” 
i ” 1 sliould wish you joy of such an active mate, 

I fair aunt,’* replied Isabelle, witliout envying you ; 

I for if broken bones be lovelv in tourneys, there is 
; nothing less amiable ii^ ladies^ bower.” 

I Nay, but tlie beating is no accessary consc- 
: queuce of wedding with a knight of fame in arms,” 
said the Lady Hameline ; " tliough it is true that 
our ancestor of blessed memor}', tlie Rhinegrave 
Gottfried, was something rough-tempered, and ad- 
dicted to the use of Abcinwein. ^ The very (lerfect 
knight is a lamb among ladies, and a lion among 
lances. There was Thibault of Montigid — God be 
witli hipi I — he was the kindest soul alive, and not 
only was he never so discourteous as to lift liand 
! against his lady, but, by our good dame, he who 
j beat all enemies without doors, found a fair foe who 
I could belabour him within. — Well, ’twasliisown 
1 fault — he was one of the chaUeu^rs at tlie Passage 
' of Haflinghem, and so well bestured himself, that 
' if it hud pleased Heaven, and ^ur grandfather, 
there might have been a lady of Alontign4 who had 
used his gentle nature more gently.” 

The Countess Isabelle, who had some reason to 


And tiiun you Icavu us to other guidance ! ” con- ! 
tinned Quentin. | 

“ Even so, Sciguior iVreher,” replied the man ^ ; 
"my journeys are always short and straight — j 
When you and others, &ngnor Archer, go ny the 
bow, I always go by the coni.” 

The moon had by this time long been down, and 
tlie lights of dawn were beginning to spread bright 
and HtiDiig in the east, and to gleam on the borom 
of a small kike, on the verge of which they had be^ 
rilling for a short space of time. This lake lay in 
die midst of a wide plain, scattered over with single 
trees, groves, and thickets ; but which might be yet 
termed open, so Uiat objects began to be discerned 
with Buflicieut accuracy. Quentin cast his eye on 
the person whom he rode beside, and, under the 
sliadow of a slouched overspreading hat, which 
resembled the sombrero of a Spanish peasant, ho 
t*ecognized the facetious features of the same Petit 
Aiulrd, whose Angers, not long since, had, in con- 
cert with tliose of his lugubrious brother, Trois- 
Eschellirs, been so unpleasantly active about his 
tliroat. — Impelled bjr aversion, not alfa^tlier un- , 
mixed with fear, (for in his own coun^ the execu- 
tioner is regarded with almost superstitioiu horror A 
winch his Ute nairow escape had not diminished, 
Durward instinctively moved his horse’s head to the 
right, and pressing nim at the same time with the 
spur, made a demi-volte, which 8ei)arated him eight 
feet from his hateful companion. 

" Ho, ho, ho, ho 1” exclaimed Petit Andri$ ; ^ by 
our lady of the Greve, our young soldier remem- 
bers us of old. — What I comrade, you bear no 
malice, I trust I — every one wins his bread in 
tliia country. No man need be ashamed of Jiavmg 
come through my hands, for I will do my work witli 
any that ever tied a living weiglit to a dead tree.— 
And God hatli given me grace to be sucli a merry 
fellow withal— Ha 1 ha 1 ha ! — I could teU you 
such jests I have cracked between the foot of tlie 
ladder and the top of tile gallows, that, by my hmi- 
douie, I have been obliged to do^ my iob rauier 
hastily, for fear the fellows sliould die witli laughmg, 
and so shame my mystery 1” , 

As ho tlnis spoke ho edged his norse udeways, 
to regain the interval which the boot bad left bw* 
tween them, saying at tlio same time, " Come, Sei- 
gnior Archer, let there be no unkindnesa betwixt 
ua I — For niy part, I always do my duty Without 
malice, and with a light heart, and I never love a 
man better tlian when I have put my aeant-of-wiiid 
collar about his neck, to dub him Knight of '1|fe 
Order of Saint Patibularius, as the Provost’s Cbap- 
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lain, the worthy Father Vaconeldiablo, is wont to 
call the Patron Saint of the Provostry.** 

" Keep back, thou wretched object !*’ exclaimed 
Quentin, as the finisher of the law again sought to 
approach him closer, ‘*or I diall be tempted to 
teach yeu the distance that should be betwixt men 
of honour and sudi an outcast** 

" La you tliere, how hot you are !’* said the fel* 
low ; ^ had you said men of honesty, there had been 
some savour of truth in it; — but for meu of honour^ 
good lack, T have to deal with them every day, as 
nearly and closely as I was about to do business 
with you. — But peace bo with you, and keep your 
company to yourself. I would have bestowed a 
flagon of Auvemfit upon you to wash away every 
unkindness — but ’tia like you scorn my courU^sy. 
— ^WeU. Bo as churlish as you list — I never quarrel 
Vith my customers — my jerry-comc-tumbles, my 
merry dancerc, my little playfellows, as Jacques 
Butcher says to his lambs — those in fine, who, 
like your seigiiiorship, have H. E. M. P. written on 
their forehe^s — No, no, let them use me as they 
list, they shall have my good service at last — and 
yourself shall see, when you next come under Petit- 
Andrd*s hands, tliat ho knows how to forgivo an 
injury.** 

So saying, and summing up the whole with a 
provoking wink, and such an interjectional tchich 
as men quicken a dull 1101*80 with, Petit-Andrd drew 
off to the other side of the path, and left tlie youth 
to digest the taunts he had treated him with, as 
his proud Scottish stomach best might. A strong 
desire had Quentin to have belaboured him while 
the staff of his lance could hold together ; but ho 
put a restraint on his passion, recollecting that a 
brawl with such a character could be creditable at 
no time or place, and that a quarrel of any kind, 
on the present occasion, would be a breach of duty, 
and might involve the most perilous consequences. 
He tlierefore swallowed his wi*ath at the ill-timed 
and professional jokes of Mons. Pctit-Aiidr^, and 
contented himself with devoutly hoping tliat iltey 
had not reached tlie ears of his fair charge, on 
which tiicy could not be supposed to make an im- 
pression in favour of himself, as one obnoxious to 
snch sarcasms. But he was speedily roused from 
such tlioughts by the cry of both ladies at once, 
“ Look back — look back I — For the love of Heaven 
look to yourself, and us — we are pm'sued 1** 

Quentin bastil;jr looked back, and saw that two 
armed men were in fact followiug them, and lidiiig 
at such a pace as must soon bring tliem up witli 
their party. " It can,** ho said, be only some of 
tlie Provostry making their rounds in the forest. ~ 
Do thou look,** he said to Petit-Audrd, " and see 
wliat tliey may be.*’ 

Petit-Andrd obeyed ; and rolling himself jocosely 
in the saddle after he had made his observations, 
replied, ** These, fair sir, are neither your comrades 
nor mine — neitlier Archers nor Marshalmoii — fur 
T. think they wear helmets, with visors lowered, and 
gorgets of the same. — A plague upon tlieue goi^cts, 
of all other pieces of armour 1 — 1 have fumbled 
wifii them aii hour before 1 could undo the rivets.” 

** Do you, mcious ladies,” said Durward, witliont 
attending to retit- Audrd, "ride forward^ not so 
Cost as to raise an opinion of your being in flight, 
and yet fast enough to avail yourself of the impedi- 
ment whidi I slialT presently place between you and 
these men *who follow us.” 


Tlie Gmntess Isabelle looked to their guide, and 
then whispered to her aunt, who spoke to Quentin 
thus — "Wo have confidence in your care, fair 
Archer, and will ratlier abide the risk of whatever 
may chance in your company, than we will go on- 
ward with that man, whose mien is, we think, of iw 
good augury.” 

" Be it as you will, ladies,” said tha youtli — 

" There are but two who come after uS ; and though 
they be knights, as their arms seem to shew, they 
shall^ if they have any evil purpose, learn how a 
Scottish gentleman can do his devoir in the presence 
and for the defence of such as you. — Which of you 
there,” ho continued, addressing the guards whom 
he commanded, " is willing to be my comrade, and 
to break a lance with these gallants t” 

Tw'o of the men obviously faltered in resolution ; 
but the third, Bertrand Guyot, swore, " tliatca^* de 
diott, were tlioy Knights of King Arthur’s B.omid 
Table, he would try their mettle, for the honour 
of Gascony.” 

While he spoke, the two knights-— for they 
seemed of no less rank — came up with the rear 
of the party, in which Quentin, with his stui*rly 
adherent, had by this, time stationed himself. They 
were fully accoutred in excellent armour of polished 
steel, without any device by which they could be 
distinguished. 

One of them, as they approached, called out to 
Quentin, " Sir Squire, give place — we come to re- 
lieve you of a charge which is above your rank and 
condition. You will do well to leave tliese ladies in 
our care, who are fitter to wait upon them, espe- 
cially as wc know that in yours they are little better 
than captives.” 

"In i*eturn to your demand, sirs,” replied Diir- 
ward, " know, in the first place, tliat I am discharg- 
ing the duty imiiosed upon me by my present Sove- 
reign ; and next, that however unworthy 1 may be, 
the ladies desire to abide under my protection,” 

" Out, sirrah 1” exclaimed one of the champions ; 

" will you, a wandering beggar, put yourself on 
terms of resistance against belted knights.” 

" They are indeed terms of resistance,” said 
Quentin, " since they oppose your insolent and un- 
lawful aggression ; and if there bedifferGiiceof nuik 
between us, which as yet I know not, your discour- 
tesy has done it away. Draw your sword, or, if yuu 
will use the lance, tike ground for your career.” 

While the knights turned their horses, and rode 
hack to the distance of about a hundred and fifty 
yards, Quentin, looking to the ladies, beut low on 
his saddle-bow, as if desiring their favourable re- 
gard, and as tlicy streamed towards liim tlieir ker- 
chiefs, in token of encouragement, the two assailants 
had gained the distance necessary for their charge. 

C^liiig to the Gascon to bear himself like a ninii, 
Durward put his steed into motion ; and the four 
horseincii met in full career in the midst of the 
ground which at first separated them. The shuck 
ivas fatal to the poor Gascon ; for his adversary, 
aiming at his face, which was undefended by a 
visor, ran him tlirough tlie eye into tlie brain, so 
that he fell dead from his horse. 

On the otlier hand, Quentin, though labouring 
under the same disadvantage, swayed himself In 
tlie saddle so dexterously, that the hostile lance, ' 
slightly scratching his cheek, passed over his right 
shoulder ; while his own sp^r, striking his anta- 
gonist fair upon tlie breast, hurled him fq the 
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ground. Quentin jumped off, to unliclm his fallen 
opponent ; but the other knight, (who had never 
yet spoken,) seeing the fortune of his companion, 
dismounted still more speedily than Durwara, and 
bestriding his friend, who lay senseless, exclaimed, 
"In the name of God and Saint Mai-iin, mount, 
good fellow, and mt thee gone witli thy woman’s 
ware 1 — Ventre Saint Gris, they luivo caused mis- 
chief enough this merning.” 

By your leave. Sir Knight,” said Quentin, who 
could not brook the menacing tone in which this 
advice was given, “ I will first see whom 1 have 
had to do witli, and learn who is to answer for tlie 
death of my comrade.” 

** That shalt thou never live to know or to tell,” 
answered the Knight ” Get thee back in peace, 
good fellow. If we were fools for interrupting your 
passage, we have had the worst, for thou hast done 
more evil than tlie lives of thou and thy whole band 
could repay. — Nay, if thou teUt have it,” (for Quen- 
tin now drew his sword, and advanced on him,) 
“ take it with a vengeance !” 

So saying, he dealt the Scot such a blow on the 
helmet, us till that moment, (though bred where 
good blows were plenty,) he had only read of in 
romance. It descended like a thunderbolt, beating 
down tlic guard which the young soldier had raised 
to protect his head, and, reaching his helmet of 

roof, cut it through so far as to touch his hair, 

ut without farther injury ; while Durward, dizzy, 
stunned, and beaten down on one knee, was for an 
instant at the mercy of the knight, had it pleased 
him to second his blow. But compassion for Quen- 
tin’s youth, or admiration of his courage, or a 
generous love of fair play, made him withhold from 
hiking such advanta^ ; while Durward, collecting 
himself, sprung up and attacked his antagonist 
with the energy of one determined to conquer or 
die, and at tlie same time with the presence of mind 
necessary for fighting the quarrel out to the best 
advantage. Reived not again to expose himself 
to such dreadful blows as he had just sustained, he 
employed Uio advantage of superior agility, in- 
creased by tlie comparative lightness of his armour, 
to harass his antagonist, by traversing on all sides, 
with a suddenness of motion and rapidity of attack, 
against which the knight, in his heavy panoply, 
found it difficult to defend himself without much 
fatigue. 

It was in vain that this generous antagonist called 
aloud to Quentin, " that thera now remained no 
cause of fight betwixt them, and that he was loath 
to be constrained to do him injury.” Listening 
only to the suggestions of a passionate wish to 
redeem the shame of his temporary defeat, Dur- 
ward continued to assail him with the rapidity of 
lightning — now menacing him witli the edge, now 
with the point of his sword — and ever keeping 
such an eye on the motions of his opponent, of 
whose superior strength he had had terrible proof, 
tliat he was ready to spring backward, or aside, 
from under the blows of his tremendous weapon. 

** Now the devil' be with tliee for an obstinate and 
presumptuous fool,” muttered the knight, ** that 
cannot be quiet till thou art knocked on the head 1” 
So saying, he changed his mode of fighting, collected 
himself, as if to stand on the defeniuve, and seemed 
contented with parrying, instead of ^turning, the 
blows which Quentin unceasingly aimed at him, 
with the internal resoliitiou, that tlic instant when 


eitlier loss of breath, or any false or careless pan 
of the young soldier, should give an opening, he 
would put an end to tlie fight by a single blow. It 
is likely he might have succeeded in this artful 
policy, but Fate had orflered it otherwise. 

Tho duel was still at the hottest, when a large 
party of horse rode up, crying, “ Hold, in the 
King’s name 1” Both clianipioiis stepped back — 
and Quentin saw, with surprise, tliat liis Captain, 
Lord Crawford, was at the head of the party who 
had thus intciTuptcd their combat. There was 
also Tristan I’llermitc, with two or three of his 
followers ; making, in all, perhaps twenty horse. 


CHAPTER XV. 

TUB GUIDE. 

ITc was a ron of Exypt. ns Iig told me, 

And otic dcsccndcil from those dread maridans. 

Who wafted racih war, \iheii Israel dwelt m Godien. 

With IbRiel and horProphet— matching rod 
With his the sons of Levi'a — and encountering 
Jcliovah’g miracles with incantations. 

Till unon Egypt came the avenging Angel, 

And those proml Kiges wept fur their flrst-bom. 

As wept tlie unletter’d peasant 

Anonpmout* 

The arrival of Lord Crawford and his guard put 
an immediate end to tho engagement which we en- 
deavoured to describe in the last chapter ; and tho 
Knight, throwing off his helmet, hastily gave the 
old Ijord his sword, saying, “ Crawford, 1 render 
myself — But hither — and lend mo yoijr ear — a 
word, for God’s sake — save tho Duke of Orleans 1” | 

" How ! — what ! — the Duke of Orleans 1 ’* i 
exclaimed the Scoitish commander, — Ilow came ' 
this, in the name of the foul fiend I It will ruin 
the callant with the King, for ever and a day.” 

” Ask no questions,” said Dunois — for it was no 
other than he — “ it was all my fault. — See, ho 
stirs. I came forth but to havc^a snatch at yonder 
damsel, and make myself a landed and a married 
man — and see what is come on't. Keep back your 
canaille — let no man look upon him.” So saying, 
ho opened the visor of Orleans, and threw water on 
his fkee, which was afforded by tlie neighbouring 
lake. 

Quentin Durward, meanwhile, stood like one 
planet-struck ; so fast did new adventures pour in 
upon him. He had now, as the pale features of his 
first antagonist assured him, borne to tlie eartli the 
first Prince of the blood in France, and had mea- 
sured swords with her best champion, the celebrated 
Dunois ; — both of tliem achievements honourable 
in tlicmsclvcB ; but whether tliey might be called 
good service to the King, or so esteemed by him, 
was a very different question. . , a 

The Duke had now recovered his hrcatJi, ana 
was able to sit up and give attention to what passed 
betwixt Dunois and Crawford, while the former 
pleaded eagerly, that there was no occasion to men- 
tion in the matter the name of the most noble 
Orleans, while he was ready to take the whole blemo 
on his own shoulders ; and to avouch that the Duke 
had only come hitlier in friendship to him. 

Lord Crawford continued listening with hie eyes 
fixed on tlie ground, and from time to time he j 
sighed and shook his H^ad. At hngth lie said, j 
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looldni; up, " Thou knowest, Dunoifi, th.it, for thy 
father’s as well as thine own, 1 would full fain 
do thee a service.*' 

** It is not fcr myself I demand any thing,** an- 
swered Donois. " Thou hast my sword, and I am 
your prisoner — what needs more ? — l)ut it is for 
this noble Prince, the only hope of France, if God 
should call the Dauphin. Ho only came hither to 
do me a &vour — in an eiTi/rt to ^ke my fortune 

in a matter which the King had i>nrtly encour- 
aged.*’ 

“ Dunois^” replied Crawford, " if another liad 
told me ibim hadst bniught the noble Prince into 
this jeopardy to serve any purpose of thine own, I 
Iiad tola him it was false. And now, that thou d^ist 
pretend ao thvself, I can hardly believe it is for tlie 
sake of roeakmg the truth.” 

^ Noble Cra^ord,** said Orleans, who luul now 
eulixely recovered from his swoon, “ you aro hK» 
like in character to your friend Dunois, not to do 
him justice. It was indited 1 that dragged him 
hither, most unwillingly, upon an enterpriflc of hare- 
braineid passion, suddenly and rashly undertaken. 
— Look on me all who will,” he addci], risiiig up 
and turning to the soldiery — “I am Louis of Or- 
leans, willine to pay the penalty of my own folly. 
1 trust the King will limit his displonHure to me, as 
ia but just. — Meaiiwliiic, as a Child of France 
must not give up his sword to any one — not 
even to you, brave Crawford — fare tlice well, good 
steel.** 

So saying, he drew his sword from its scabbard, 
and flung it into the lake. It went through the air 
like a stream of lightning, and sunk in the flashin;^ 
waters, which speedily closed over it. All remained 
standing in irresolution a'ld astonishmont, so high 
was tlie rank, and so much esteemed was tlie cliarao- 
ter, of the culprit ; while, at the sarae time, all werts 
conscious that the consequences of his rash enter- 
prise, considering the views which the King had 
upon him, were likely to end in his utter ruin. 

Donois was the first who spoke, and it was in the 
chiding tone of an oflended and distrusted friend : — 
** So I your Highness liath judged it fit to cast away 
your swora, in the same morning when it was 
your pleasure to fling away the King’s favour, and 
to slight the friendship of Dimoia I” 

** My dearest kinsman,” said the Duke, ^ when 
or how was it in my purpose to slight your friend- 
shto, by teUing tlie truth, w^uu it was due to your 
safety and my honour.” 

** What had you to do with my safety, my most 
princely cousin, I would pray to know 1” answered 
Dunois gruffly ; — ** What in God’s name, was it to 
yon. If I baa a mind to be han^, or strangled, 
or ilfuig into llie Loire, or poniaiued, or broke on 
the wbeel, or hung up alive in an iron rage, or 
buried alive in a eastle-fosse, or disposed of in any 
otto way in which it might please King Louis to 
get rid of to faithful suDjectf — (you need not 
wink and frown, and point to Tristan I’lleiraite — 
1 see the seountel as well as yon do.) But it would 
not have stood so hard with me — And ao much 
for my safety. And then for your own honour— 
by the blush of Saint Magdalene, I think the honour 
would have been to haye micto tills morning’s 
work, or kept it out of sight. Here lias your High- 
ness^t yourself unhorsed by a wild Semsh boy.** 

^ Tut, tut 1** said Lord Crawford ; ^ neyer shame 
to Highness for that. It is not the first time a 


Scottish boy hath broke a good lance — 1 am glad 
the youth hatli borne him well.” 

" I will say nothing to the contrary,” said Dunois; 
^ yet, had your Lordship come something later than 
you did, there might have been a vacancy in your 
band of Archers.*" 

Ay, ay,” answered Lord Crawford ; 1 can read 
your handwriting in that cleft morion. — Some one 
take it from tlie lad, and give him a bonnet, which, 
with its steel lining, will keep to head bettor (liau 
that broken loom.— And let me tell your Lordship, 
that your own armour of proof is not without some 
marks of good Scottish handwriting. — But, Dunois. 
1 must now request the Duke of Orleans and you 
to take horse and accompany me, as 1 have jwwer 
and commission to convey yon to a place different 
from that which my good-will might assign you.** 

“ May 1 not speak one word, my Lord of Craw- 
ford, to yonder fair ladies t” said the Duke of 
OrU'aus, 

** Not one syllable,” atiBwercd Lord Crawford ; 
" 1 am too much a friend of your Highness to per- 
mit such an act of foUy.” — Then, addressing Quen- 
tin, he added, ** You, young man, have done your 
duty. Go on to obey the charge with which you 
are intrusted.” 

Under favour, my Lord,” said Tristan, with hia 
usmil brutality of manner, tlie youth must fiiitl 
another guide. I cannot do without Petit-Aodrtf, 
when there is so like to be business on hand for 
him.** 

“ The yrmng man,” said Petit- Amlrd, now coming 
forw'tird, has only to keep the path which lies 
straight iiefore him, and it will conduct him to a 
place where he wiU And the man who is to act os 
his guide. — I would not for a tfiousand ducats be 
absent from my Chief this day ! 1 have banged 
knights and squiresmany a one, and wealthy £<me* 
vins, and bargoinasten to boot — even counts and 
marquisscB have tasted of my handy work — but 

a-liumph” He looked at the Duke, as if to ii> 

tlmate that he would have filled up the blank, with 

H Prince of the blood !” — <« Ho, ho, bo 1 Petit- 
Andrd, tliou wilt be read of in Cbronide !** 

Do you TOrmit your ruffiaus to hold such lan- 
guage in Buch a presence !*’ said Crawford, looking 
stcnily to Tristan. 

“Why do you not correct him yourself, my 
Lord I” said Tristan, sullenly. 

“ Because thy hand is the only one in this com- 
pany that can heat him, without Doing de|^:aded by 
such an action.” 

“ Then rule your own men, my Lord, and I will 
bo answerable for mine,” said the Provo6b>MarriiaL 

Lonl Crawford seemed about to give a passionate 
reply ; hut, as if ho had thought better of it, turned 
his back short upon Tristan, and, requesting the 
Duke of Orleans and Dunoia to ride one on mtlier 
hand of him, he made a rimal of adieu to the 
indies, and said to Quentin, " God bloaa thee, my 
child ; tliou hast begun thy service valiantly, though 
in an unhappy cause.” He was about to go oft — 
when Quentin could hear Dunois whisper to Craw- 
ford, “ Do you dairy ua to Plmis I” 

“ No, my unhappy and rash friend,” answered 
Crawford, with a aim ; “ to Loches.” 

“ To Loches !” ^e name of a castle, or rather 
prison, yet more dreaded than Plessis itself, fell like 
a death-toll upon the ear of tlie young Scotriimsm 
He bad heard it described as a place destined to 
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the worki k of tliOHe eecret aete of cruelty trith ■ 
urliich even Louis duuned to pollute the interior of 
liis own residence. There 'were in this place of 
terror dungeons under dungeom^ some of them 
unknown even to the keepers themselves ; liring 
graves^ to which men were consigned^ wl^ little 
hope of farther employment during the rest of ilieir ' 
life, tlion to breatlie impure air, and feed on bread 
and water. At thb formidable castle were also 
those dreadful places of confinement called eagea^ in 
which the wretched prisoner could neither stand 
upright, nor stretch himself at length, an invention, 
it is said, of the Cardinal Balne. ' It is no wonder 
that the name of this place of horrors, and the con- 
sciousness that he had been partly the means of 
despatdimg thither two such illustrious victims, 
struck so much sadness into the heart of the young 
that he rode for some time with his heLl de- , 
ject^ his eyes fixed ou the ground, and his heart 
filled with the most painful reflections. 

As he was now a^n at the head of the little 
troop, and pursuing me road which had been pointed 
out to him, tile Lady Hamcliiie had an opportunity 
to say to him, — 

“ Methinks, fair sir, you regret the victory which 
your gallantry has attained in our behalf V' 

There was something in tlio question which 
sounded like irony, but Quentin had tact enough to 
answer simply and with sincerity. 

" 1 can regret nothing that is done in the scn’ice 
of such ladies as you are; but, methinks, had it 
consisted with yonr safety, I had rather have fallen 
by the sword of so good a soldier as Duuoia, tiian 
have been the means of consigning that renowned 
knight and his unhappy chief, the Duke of Orleans, 
to yonder fearful dungeons.’* 

^ It ircu, then, the Duke of Orleans,” said tlie 
elder ladv, turning to her nieco. " 1 tliought so, 
even at tlio distance from which we beheld the fray. 
— You see, kinswoman, what we might have been, 
had this sly and avaricious monarch permitted us 
to be seen at his Court Tlie first Prince of the 
blood of France, and tiie valiant Dunois, whose 
name is known as wide as tliat of his heroic fatlier 
— ^I'his yonng gentleman did bis devoir bravely and 
well ; but mctiiinka ’tie pitjr tiiat he did not suc- 
cumb with honour, since liis ill-advised gallantry 
has stood betwixt us and tliese princely rescuers.” 

The Countess Isabelle replied in a fim and almost 
.a displeased tone ; with an energy, in short, which 
Quentin had not yet observed her use. 

** Madam,” she said, " but that I know you jest, 
1 would say your speech is ungrateful to our brave 
defender, to whom we owe more, perhapi^ than vou 
are aware of. Had these gentlemen succeeded so 
far in their rash enterprise as to have defeated our 
escort, is it not still evident, that, on the arrival of 
the Royal Guard, we must have shared their cap- 
tivity t For my own part, 1 give tears, and will 
soon bestow massei^ on the brave man who has 
fallen, and I trust,” (Ae oontinued, more timidly,) 
^ that he who lives will accept my grateful thank^” 

As Quentin turned his face towards her, to re- 
turn the fitting acknowledgments, fdie saw the blood 
wUch streamed derwn ou one side of his face, and^ 
exclaimed, in a tone of deep feelings ^ Holy Virgin, 
he is wounded I he bleeds 1 — Dismount sir, and 
lot your wound be bound up.” 

Twho hinu^lf uuafiictl one ui thvuc ftr mors than 
elsTonyetia 


In spite of all that Durward oould say of thi 
sUgbtness of his hurt, he was compelled to dlsinounti • 
and to seat himself on a bank, and unhelmet him- 
self, while the ladies of Croye, who, according to a 
fasMon not as yet antiquated, pretended some know- 
ledge of leedicraft, washed the wound, stanched 
tho blood, and bound it with the kerchief of file 
yonnger Countess, in order to exclude the aifi for 
so their practice prescribed. 

In modern times, gallants seldom or never take 
wounds for ladies’ sake, and damsels on their side 
never meddle with the cure of wounds. Each has 
a danger the less. That which the men escape 
will be generally acknowledged ; but the peril of 
dressing such a riight wound as that of Quentin^ 
which involved nothing formidable or dangeronsy 
was perhaps as real in its way as tiie risk of en- 
countering it. 

We have already said the patient was eminently 
handsome ; and the removal of his helme^ or, more 
properly, of his morion, had suffered his fair lodm 
to escai)e in profusion, around a counienanoe in 
which the hilarity of youth was qualified by a blush 
of modesty at once and pleasure. And then the 
feelings of the younger Countess, when compelled 
to hold tho kei^ef to tiie wound, while her annt 
sought in their baggage for some vulnerary remedy, 
were mingled at once with a sense of delicacy and 
einbarrassment ; a thrill of pity for the patient, and 
of gratitude for his services, which exaggerate, in 
her eyes, his g(X>d mien and handsome features. 
In short, this incident seemed intended by Fate to 
complete the mysterious eommimication which she 
had, by many petty and apparently accidental dr- 
curostances, established betwixt two persons, who, 
tiiougli far different in rank and fortune, stronriy | 
resembled each other in youtb^ beauty, and the ; 
romautio tenderness of an affectionate disporition. | 
It was no wonder, therefore, tliat from this moment 
tlie tliougbts of the Countess Isabelle, already so 
familiar to his imagination, should become para- 
mount in Quentin’s bosom, nor that if the maiden’s 
feelings were of a less derided character, at least 
BO far as known to herself, she Bhqpld tniitii of her 
young defender, to whom she bad just rendered a 
service so interesting, with more emotion tlum of 
any of the whole band of high-bom nobles who 
had for two years past besieged her with their 
adoration. Al^ve all, when the tiioui^t of Campo- 
basso, the imwortiiy favourite of Duke Charles, 
with bis hypocritical mien, his base, treacherous 
spirit, his wry neck, and his squint, occurred to her. 
Ilia portrait was more disgustingly hideous than 
ever, and deepl^r did she resolve no tyranny should 
make her enter into so hateful a union. 

In tlie meantime, whether the go^ Lady Hame- 
I' line of Croye understood and admired masculine 
beauty as much as when she was fifteeu years 
younger, (for the good Countess was at least tliirty- 
five, if tiie rccor£ of tliat noble house speak the 
tmtii,) or whetlier die tlionghl slie had dono^ tiieir 
yonng protector less justice than she ought, in the 
first view which she had taken of liis^ service^ it 
is certain that ho began to find favour in her eye^ 

« My niece,” she said, " has bestowed on 
kerchief for tlio binding of your wound ; 1 will give 
you one to grace your gallantly, pd to encourage 
you iu yonr farther progress m chivalry.” 

So saying, site gave him a richly embroldteed 
kerchief of blue and silver, and pointing to the 
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II lusiiig of lier polfi’ey, and the pl i mef» in her ridiug- 
.'ap, desired him tu observe that tlie colours were 
Mio same. 

The fashion of tho time prescribed one absolute 
mode of receiving such a favour, which Quentin ; 
followed accordingly, by tying tho napkin around i 
his arm ; yet his manner of acknowledgment had , 
more of awkwardness, and less of gallantry in it, j 
tluin perhaps it might have had at another time, i 
and in another presence ; for though tlie wearing ; 
of a lady’s favour, given in such a manner, was 
merely matter of general coniplirncnt, he would 
much rather liave preferred the right of displaying 
on his arm tliat which bound the wound intlictcd 
by the sword of Duiiois. 

Meantime they continued their pilgrimage, Qncn- 
tin now riding abreast of the ladies, into, whose 
society he seemed to be tacitly adopted. He did 
not speak mncli, however, being fdlcd by the silent 
consciousness of happiness, which is afraid of giving 
b)o strong vent to its feelings. The Countess ls:i- 
belle spoke still less, so that the conversation was 
chiefly carried on by the I^ady Hanielino, who 
shewed no inclination to let it drop ; for, to initiate 
the young Archer, as she said, into the principles 
and practice of chivalry, she detailed to him, at full 
JengUi, tlie Passage of Anns at Hailinghem, where 
she had distributed tlie prizes among the victors. 

Not much interested, I am sorry to say, in the 
description of this splendid scene, or in the heral- 
dic bearings of the different Flendsh and German 
knights, wiiich tho lady blazoned with [litiless ac- 
curacy, Quentin began to entermin some alarm Ie<^t 
he should liave passed the place where his guide 
was to join him — a most serious disaster, and frem 
which, sliould it really have taken place, tho very 
worst consequences were to be apprehended. 

While he hesitated wlietbcr it would be better to 
send back one of bis followers, to see whether this 
might not be the case, ho heard the blast of a horn, 
and looking in the direction from which tho sound 
came, beheld a horseman riding very fust towards 
them. The low size, and wild, shaggy, untrained 
state of t;.e animal, reminded Quentin of the moun- 
tain breed of horses in his own country ; but this 
was much more finely limbed, and, witli tlie same I 
appearance of hardiness, was more rapid in its ! 
movements* Tho head particularly, which, in tho 
Scottish pony, is often lumpish and heavy, was 
small ana well placed in tho neck of tliis animal, 
with thin jaws, full sparkling eyes, and expanded 
nostrils. 

The ruler was even more singular in his appear- 
ance than tlie horse which he rode, tliough that 
was extremely unlike tlie horses of France. Al- 
though he liiaoa^ his palfrey with great dexte- 
rity, hd sat with his feet in broad stirrups, some- 
thing resembling shorels, so short in the leatlicrs, 
that his knees were well-nigh as high as the pommel 
Of Ills jmddle. His dress was a red turban of small 
size, hi which be wore a sullied plume, secured by a 
clasp of silver ; his tunic, which was sliaped like 
tliose of the Estradiots^ (a sort of troops wliom tiie 
Venetians at that time levied in tho proviaoes, on 
the eastern side of their gulf,) was green in colour, 
and tawdrily laced with mla ; lie wore very wide 
drawen or trowsers of wmte, though none of the 
deanest, which gathered beneath the knee, and his 
swarthy legs were quite bare, unless for the com- 
plicated laces which bound a pair of sandals on his 


feet ; he bad no spurs, the edge of his large stirrups 
being so sliarp as to serve to goad tlie horse in a 
very severe manner. Tn a crimson sash this sin- 
gular horseman wore a dagger on the right side, 
and on tlie left a sliort crooked Moorish sword ; 
and by a tarnished baldric over the shoulder hung 
tho horn which announced his approach. He had 
a swarthy and sun-bumt visage, with a tliin beard, 
and piercing dark eyes, a well-formed mouth and 
nose, and other features which might have been 
pronounced handsome, but for the black elf-locks ; 
which hung around his face, and the air of wildness ; 
and emaciation, which rather seemed to indicate a ; 
savage than a civilized man. ■ 

lie also is a Bohemian !" said the ladies to ' 
each other ; Holy Mary, will the King again place 
confidcnco in these outcasts 1” ' 

“ I will question the man, if it be your pleasure,” 
said Quentin, and assure myself of his fidelity as 
1 best may.” 

Durward, as well as the ladies of Croye, had re- 
cognized in this man’s dress and appearance, tlie 
habit and the manners of those vagrants with whom 
ho had been nearly confounded by tlie hasty pro- 
ceedings of Trois-Escliellcs and Petit-Andrd, and 
lie, too, entertained very natural apprehensions 
concerning the risk of reposing trust in one of tliat 
vngiant race. 

Art thou come hither to seek us T” was his first 
question. 

The stranger no ed. 

“ And for what purpose !” 

“ To guide you to the Palace of Him of Liege.” 

“ Of the Bishop if** 

The Bohemian again nodded. 

" What token canst thou give me, tliat we should 
yield credence to thee.” 

“ Even the old rliymo, and no other,** answered 
the Bohemian, — 

•* Tlic mge filuw the boar. 

The peer iiud the glolre.*' 

“ A true token,” said Quentin ; " Lead on, good 
fellow — 1 will speak farther witli thee presently.” 
Then fulling back to tho ladies, he said, ** 1 am 
convinced this man is the guide wo are to expect, 
fur he liaUi brought me a pass-word, known, I tliink, 
but to the King and me. But I will discourse with 
him fartlier, aiid.eiideavoiir to ascertain how far he 
is to be trasted.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE VAGRANT. 

T nm as free ns Nature first made man. 

Kre the base laws of servitude began. 

When wild In woods the notile savage ran. 

Conquest i/OrenaAjt. 

While Quentin held the brief commnnfcattoii 
with the ladies, necessary to assure them tliat this 
extraordinary addition to tlieir party waa die guide 
whom they were to expect on the King^s pai^ he 
noticed, (for he wai M alert in observing the mo- 
tions of tlie stranger, aa the Bohemian could be 
oil his pai*t,) Uiat the man not only turned his 
head as far back aa ho could, to peer at them, but 
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that, witli a singular sort of agility, more resem- 
bling Unit of a moiikoy tliaii of a man, lie had 
screwed his whole person around on the saddle, so 
ns to sit almost sidelong upon the horse, for the 
convenience, as it seemed, of watching them more 
attentively. 

Not gi*caUy pleased with this manceuvre, Quen- 
tin rode up to the Bohemian, and siiid to him, as 
ho suddenly assumed his proper position on tho 
liorse, “ Methinks, friend, you will prove but a blind 
guide, if yon look at Uie tail of your liorse I'aUier 
than his ears.” 

And if I were actually blind,” answered the 
Ijoheiniaii, “ 1 could not the less guide you through 
any county in this realm of Franco, or in those 
adjoining to it” 

“ Yet you are no Frenchman born,” said the 
Scot. 

” I am not,” answered the guide. 

“ What countryman, then, are you 1” demanded 
Quentin. 

“ I am of no country,” sinswcTed tho guide. 

How ! of no country 1” repeated tho Scot. 

“ No,” answered the Bohemian, “ of none. T am i 
a Ziiigaro, a Boheiiiiun, an Egyptian, or whatever | 
the Europeans, in their dillerent languages, may I 
choose to cull our people ; but I have no eoiiiitry.” j 
“ Arc you a Christian ?” .asked the Scotchman. 
Tho Bohemian shook his head. | 

iJog I” Siiid Quentin, (for there was little tide- ; 
ration in the spirit of Catholicism in those days,) 

** dost thou worship Mahoun 1” 

“ No,” was tho inditferent and concise answer of 
the guide, who neither seemed oftbnded or surprised 
at the young nian^s violence of manner. 

“ Are you a Pagan then, or what are you t” 

“ I have no religion,”^ answered the Bohemian. 
Durward started back ; for though he had heai*d 
of Saracens and Ididaters, it had never entere<I into 
his idea or belief, that any body of men could exist 
who practised no mode of worship whatever. He 
r4.‘covcrcd from his astonislinicnt, to ask his guide 
v/iioro he usually dwelt. 

“ Wherever I chance to be for the time,” replied 
the Bohemian. ” 1 have no home.” 

“ How do you guard your property 1” 

** Excepting the clothes which 1 wear, and the 
horse I ride on, I have no property.” 

“ Yet you dress gaily, and ride galljintly,” said 
Durward. “ What are your means of subsistence 1” 

I cat when I am hungry, drink when 1 am 
tliirsty, and have no other means of subsistence than 
chance throw's in niy way,” replied the uagaboiid. 

“ Under whoso laws do you live t” 

1 acknowledge obedience to none, but a.s it suits 
my pleasure or my necessities,” said the Boheinkui. j 
“ Who is your leader, and commands you I” I 
" The ftither of our tribe — if 1 choose to ol)ey 
him,” said ilie guide — ** otherwise 1 have uo cum- 
inandcr.” 

You are then,” said the wondering querist, 
destitute of all that otlier men are combined by 
you have no law, no leader, no settled means of 
subsistence, no house or home. You have, may 
Heaven compassionate you, no counto'y — and, may 
Heaven enlighten and forgive you, you have no 
God I What is it tliat remains to you, deprived of 
government, domestic liappiness, and religion}” 

1 See Note K. Migion of the B^hmiant, 


^ I have liberty,” faiJ tho Bohemian — ” 1 croucu 
to no one — obey no one — respect no one. — I go 
where I will — live as f can — and die when my 
day comes.” 

But you are subject to instant execution, at the 
pleasure of the Judge}” 

Be it so,” returned the Bohemian ; I can but 
die so much the sooner.” 

^ And to imprisonment also,” said the Scot ; ” and 
where, then, is your boasted freedom !” 

" Tn my thoughts,” said the Bohemian, " which 
no chains caif bind ; while youi*s, even while your 
limbs are free, remain fettered by your laws and 
your supcistitions, your dreams of local attachment, 
and your fantastic visions of civil policy. Such as 
T are free in spirit when our limbs are chained — 
You arc imprisoned in mind, even when your limbs 
are most at freoedom.” 

“ Yet the freedom of yonr thoughts,” ssiid tho 
Scot, “ relieves not tho pressure of tlie gyves on 
your limVis.” 

“ For a brief time that may be endured,” an- 
swered the vagrant ; “ and if w ithin that period I 
cannot extricate myself, and fail of relief frpm my 
comrades, T can always die, and death is tlic most 
perfect freedom of all.” 

There w as a deep pause of some duration, which 
Quentin at length broke by resuming his queries. 

” Yours is a wandering race, unknown to tlie 
nations of Europe — Whence do they derive their 
origin I” 

** I may not tell you ” .answered the Bohemian. 

" When will they relieve this kingdom frein their 
presenee, and return to the laud from whence tlicy 
came 1” said the Scot. 

When the day of their pilgrimage shall be ac- 
complished,” replied his vagrant guide. 

” Are you not sprung from those tribes of Israel, 
which were carried into captivity beyond the great 
river Euphrate.H V* said Quentin, who had not for- 
gotten the loro which had been taught him at Abcr- 
brothick. 

1 lad w’o been so,” answered tjie Bohemian, “ wo 
had follow'ed their faith and practised their rites.” 

“ What is thine own name 1” said Durw;u’d. 

My proper name is only known to iny bretliren 
— The men beyond our tents call me Hayraddin 
Maugrabiu, that is, Hayraddin the African Moor.” 

Thou speakest too w'cll for one who hath lived 
always in tliy filthy horde,” s;iid the Scot. 

“ I have learned some of the knowledge of tins 
land,” said Hayraddin. — When I was a little boy, 
our tribe was chased by the hunters after human 
flesh. An arrow went llirough niy moihor’.s head, 
and she died. 1 was entangled in the bla iket on 
her shouldoi's, and was taken by the piirM.crs. A 
priest begged me from the Provosts artheiw, and 
trained me up in Frankish learning for two or tliioje 
years.” 

How came yon to part witli him 2” demanded 
Durward. • 

“ 1 stole money from him—even the God whicli 
ho worshipped,” answered Hayraddin, with perfect 
compofcre; “he detected me, and beat me — i 
stabbed liim with my knife, fled to the woods, and 
was again united to my people.” 

** Wretch I” said Durward. “ did you murder your 
benefactor V* 

“Wliut had lie to do to burden me with his 
bciK'iits I — The Zingaro boy was no house-bred ' 
iOG 
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CUT, to dog tlio heels of his master, and crouch be- 
neatli his blows, for scraps of food — ile was the 
imprisoned wolf-whelp, which at the first oppor- 
tunity broke his chain, rcuded his master, and 
returned to the wilderness.” 

There was another pause, when the young Scot, 
with a view of still farther investigating the chai'ac- 
ter and purpose of this suspicious guide, asked 
Hayraddin, Whether it was nut true that his 
people, amid their ignorance, pretended to know- 
ledge of futurity, which was not given To the sages, 
philoaophers, and divines, of more polished society I” 
" We pretend to it,” said Jlavraddin, "and it is 
with justice.” 

** Ilow can it be, that so high a gift is bestowed 
on so abject a race I” said Quentin. 

“Can I tell you?” answeivd Hayraddin — “Yes, 

I may indeed ; but it is when you shall explain to 
me why the dog can trace tlie footsteps of a man, 
while man, tlie nobler animal, hatli not power to 
trace tliose of tho dog. These powers, which seem 
to you so wonderful, are instinctive in oiur race. 
From the lines on the faco an<l on the hand, we 
can tell the future fate of tliose who consult us, 
even as surely as you know from the blossom of 
tile tree in spring, what fruit it will bear in the 
harvest.” 

“ 1 doubt of your knowledge, and dt'fy you to the 1 
proof.” ’ * I 

“Defy me not, Sir Squire,” said Hayraddin > 
Maugrabin — “I can tell you, that, wiy what you 
will of your religion, tho Goddess w hoin you worsship 
rides in this company.” 

“ Peace I” said Quentin, in astonibhment ; on 
thy life, not a word farther, but in answer to what 1 
I ask thee. — Canst thou bo faitliful V* | 

“ I can — all men can,” s.iid the Uohomian. 

“ But feift thou be faitliful I” ' 

“ Wouldst thou bc'iicve me the more should I 
swear it 1” answered Maugrabin, with a sneer. 

“ Thy life is in my baud,” ssaid the young Scot. . 
“ Strike, and see wl let her I fear to die,” nn&wered ! 
tho Bohemian. 

“ Will money render tlieo a trusty guide I” dc- ’ 
manded Diir\\.&rd. I 

“ If I be not ouch without it, No,” replied the | 
heathen. j 

“ Then what will hind thee ?” asked the Scot. | 
“ Kindness,” replied tho Bohemian. | 

“ Shall I swear to shew thee such, if thou art true | 
guide to us on this pilgrimage !” 

“ No,” replied Hayraddin, “ it were extravagant 
waste of a commodity so rare. To tiiee I am hound 
already.” 

“ How 1” exclaimed Durward, nioro surprised 
than ever. 

' “ Remember the chestnut-trees on the banks of 
tho Cher ! Tho victim, whoso body thou didst cut 
down, was mv brother, Zamet the Maugrabin.” 

“ And yet,” said Quentin, “ I find you in corres- 
pondence with those very officers by whom your i 
brother was done to death ; f(ft it was one of them | 
who directed me where to meet with you — Uie 1 
same, doubtless, who procured yonder ladid your 
services as a gnide.” 

I ‘‘What can we dol” answered Hayraddin, 

I glooniily — “ These men deal with us as the sheep- 
I do^'s do with the fiock; they protect us for ''a while, 

I drive us hither and thither at their pleasure^ and 
I always end by guiding ua to shambles.” 


Quentin liad afterwards oeo.asion to learn that 
the Bohemian spoke truth in tiiis particular, and 
that tlie i*rovost-gunrd, employed to suppress tlie 
vagabond bauds by which the kingdom was infested, 
entertained correspondence among them, and for- 
liore, for a certain time, the exercise of their duty, 
which always at last ended in conducting tlieir allips 
to tlie gallows. This is a sort of political relation 
between tliief and officer, for tlie profitable exercise 
of their mutual professions, which has subsisted in 
all countries, and is by no means unknown to oiu* 
own. 

Dunvard, parting from tlie guide, fell back to the 
rest of the retinue, very little satisfied with the cha- 
racter of Hayraddin, and entertaining little confi- 
dence in the professions of gratitude which he had 
personally made to him. Ho proceeded to s<mii<l 
tlie otlicr two men w’ho had been assigned him for 
attendants, and he was concerned to find them 
‘'du]>id, and as unfit to assist him with counsel, as in 
the reiieouiiter tlicy had ehewu themselves ivluc- 
tiint to use their weapons. 

“ It is all the betU'r,” said Quetitin to himself, 
hiq spirit rising with the apprehended difticnlties 
of his situation ; “ that lovely young lady shall 
owe all to me. — What one liaud — ay, and one 
head can do, — inotliliiks J can boldly count upon. 
I ijuve seen my father’s house on fiiv-, and ho ami 
iny brofhera hing dead aimmgst tho li.Miu'S — 1 
gave not an inch back, but fuugiit it out tif tiio In.st. 
Now I am two years older, aud biive tlui best ami 
fair<'St c:iUK) to bear ino that, cs'er kindled 

int'itle within a brave mair.s hosoui.” 

Acting u/u)n tbb resolution, the attention and 
activity v\liicli Qurritin beshnved during the journey 
bad in it somotiiing tliat gave him the app'- 
of ub:quity. His priiieipal and mo.st fav* nritc post 
was ol course by tlic sitle of the ladie.s ; who, sen.si* 
bio of Ills extreme attention to their safety, began 
to eoiivoi-se with him in almost tho tone of lamiiiav 
friemlship, and ajtpcaivd to lake great i>!ea»nro in 
the ita/rete, yet shrev/dneas, of lii-S coiiversition. 
Yet Quentin did not suiVer tlie fa.seinatioii of tlii.s 
intercourse to iiiUirferc with the vigilant discharge 
of his duty. 

If he was often by the f.ido of the Countesses, 
labouring to de.scrihe to tlie nati\es of a level coun- 
try the Grampusu niuuiitaiii.s, ami, above all, the 
beauties of Gleu-J loiilakiii, — he was ns ofU'ii i‘idiug 
witli Hayruddiii, in the front of the cavalcade, ques- 
tioning him about tlie road, and tho rcating'places, 
and recording his answers in his mind, to u.scertain 
whctlicr iifMiii cross-examination ho conld discover 
any thiug like mcditate«l treadiery. As often again 
he w'as in tlie rear, endeavouring to secure the at- 
tachment of the two luirsomeu, by kind words, gifts, 
and ])romises uf additional -recompense, when their 
tiihk should be accomplished. 

Ill this way they travelled for more than a week, 
tliruiigh by-path.s and unfrequented districts, and 
by circuitoUvS routes, in order to avoid largo towns. 
NoUiing remarkable occurred, Uiough they now and 
then met atrolliiig gangs of UohcmiaiiH, who rc- 
apocted them, as under tho cfmduct of ono oi their 
tribe, — straggling soldiers, or jierhapa banditti, who 
deemed tlieir party too strong to he attacked, — or 
parties of tho Marechauss<fe, os they would now bo 
terinofj, whom Louii^ who soai'ched the wounds of 
the land with steel and cauterjr, employed to sup- 
press the disorderly bonds which infi sted tho into- 
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rior. These last suffered them to pursue their way 
unmolested, by virtue of a pass-word, with which 
Quentin had beeu furnished for that purpose by 
the Kinf; himself. 

Their resting-places were chiefly the monasteries, 
most of which were obliged by the rules of flicir 
foundation to receive pilgrims, under which charac- 
ter tlie ladies travelled, wiUi liospitality, and without 
any troublesome inquirifis into tlieir rank and cha- 
racter, which most persons of distinction were de- 
sirous of concealing while in the discharge of their 
vows. The pretence of weariness was usually em- 
ployed by the Countesses of Croyc, as an excuse 
for instantly retiring to rest, and Quentin, as their 
Alajor Doiiio, arrariged all that was necessary be- 
I twixt tliem and their enterUiiicrs, with a stirewd- 
I ness which saved them all trouble, and an ahicrity 
; that failed not to excite a corresponding degree of 
i good-will on the part of those who were thus sodu- 
: lously attcnd(‘d to. 

One cii*ciimstiiiice gave Quentin peculiar ti*ou1ile, 

' which was the cliai'acter and nation of his guide; 

who, :is a heathen, and an infidel vagabond, aildicted 
! besides to occult arts, (the badge of all liis tribe,) 

I was often looked upon as a very im;iroper guest for 
I the holy rosting-pkiccs at which the company usually 
; halted, and was not in c<»iisc‘qiiOf)ce udinitted within 
! even the outer circuit of their walls, save with ex • 
j tresne rchictaiico. This was very einbarnihsin" ; 

1 for, on the one hand, it w.'is necessary to keep iu 
I goo<l humour a man who was possesst'd of the secret 
I of their expedition ; and on the other, Quentin 
I deemed it indispen.siblo to maintain a vigilant 
! though secret watch on Ilayraddiii’s conduct, iu 
I order that, as far as might bo, he should ludd no 
coimnuiiicatiou with any one witliout being ob- 
served. This of course was impossible, if tlic 
Bohemian w'as lodged without the prc'ciucts of tlie 
convent at which they stopped, and Duru-ard could 
not help thiuking that Ha\rdddiii was desirous of 
bringing about this latter arniiigemcnt ; fljr, insteatl 
of kee])iiig himself still and quiet in the quarters 
allotted to him, his conversation, tricks, and songs, 
were, at the same time, so entertaining to the 
novices and younger breihreii, and so uuedifying 
in the opinion of tiio seniors of the fraternity, that, 
in mure cases than one, it required all the autho- 
rity, supported by threats, wiiich Quentin could 
exert over him, to restrain his iiTcvei-ent and un- 
timeoiis iocularity, and all the interest he could 
make with the Superiors, to prevent the hcatlieu 
hound from being thrust out of doors, lie suc- 
ceeded, however, by the adroit manner in which 
lie apologized for the acts of indecorum coumiitted 
by their attendant, and the skill with which he 
hinted the hoj^ of his being brought to a better 
sense of principles and beliaviour, by the neigh- 
bourhood of holy relics, cfmsecrated buildings, and, 
above all, of men dedicated to religion. 

But upon tlio tenth or twelfth day of tlieir jour- 
oey, ttfter tliey had entered Flanders, and were 
approaching the town of Namur, all tlie efforts of 
Quentin became inadequate to suppress tlie conse- 
quences of the scandal given by his heathen guide. 
The scone was a Franciscan eonvent, and of a 
strict and reformed order, and 'the Prior a man 
wlio afterwards died in Uie odour of sanctity. After 
rather more than the usual scruples fwbich were 
indeed iu such a ease to be expected) had beeu 
surmounted, the obnoxious Bohemian at leugtli 


obtained quarters Iu an out-houso inhabited by a 
lay-brotlier, who acted as gardener. The ladies 
retired to their apartment, as usual, and the Prior, 
who clianced to have some distant alliances and 
friends in Scotland, and who was fond of hearing 
foreigners tell of their native countries, invited 
Quentin, witli whose mien and conduct he seemed 
ranch pleased, to a slight monastic refection in his 
own cell. Finding tiie Father a man of mtelligcnce, 
Quentin did not neglect the opportunity of making 
himself acquainted with tlie state of affairs in the 
country of Liege, of which, during, the last two days 
of their journey, ho had heard such reports, as 
made him very apprehensive for the security of 
his charge during tlie remainder of their route, nay, 
even of the Bishop’s power to protect tliem, when 
tlicy sliould be safely conducted to hia residence. 
The replies of the J’rior w'ere not very consolatory. 

He ►aid, that the people of Liege were w'ealthy 
bui'ghers, who, like Jeshurun of old, had waxed fat 
ami kicked — tliat tJiey were uplift^ in heart be- 
cause of their wealtli and their privileges-— tliat 
they hail divers disputes with the Duke of Burgundy, 
their liege lord, upon the subject of imposts and 
immunities — and that they liad repeatedly broken 
out into open mutiny, whereat tlio Duke was so 
much incensed, as being a man of a hot and flexy 
nature, that he had sworn, by Saint George, on i 
the next provocation, ho w'ould make the city of j 
l^icge like to the desolation of Babylon, and the , 
d«>wijfall of Tyro, a hissing and a reproach to the i 
whole territory of Fhuulers.” '• 

“ And he is a prince, by all report, likely to keep j 
such a vow,” Bi»id Quentin ; " so the men of Liege i 
will probably beware how tliey give him occasion.” | 

“ It were to bo so hoped,” said the Prior ; “ and , 
such aiv the prayers of tlie godly in the land, win* | 
w'oiild not that the blood of the citizens were poured • 
foinh like water, and that they should pc*risli, even . 
as utter castaways, ere they make their peace with I 
Heaven. Also the good Bishop laboui-s night and { 
day to presJTve peace, as well becoinoih a servant [ 
01 the altar; for it is writu-min IJoiy Scripture, i 

jDueiJtci. But ” hei-e tho good Prior 

bttfppcd, with a deej) righ. ^ . 

Quentin modcbtly urged the great importance of • 
which it was to the kidies whom he attended, to j 
have some assured information respecting the in- , 
tt'riinl state of the country, and what an act o* j 
Chrtisiaii cluiriiy it would be, if tlic worthy and 
reverend Father would enlighten them upon tiiai 
subject. 

“ it is one,” said tlie Prior, "on which no mail 
speaks witli willingness ; for those who speak evil 
of iho pow'erfuJ, ftiam in eubUuh, may fiod that a 
winged thing sliaJl carry the m^ter to Ids ears. 
Novcrthelcss, to render you, who seem on inge- 
nuous youth, and your ladies, who are devout 
rcsscs accomplishing a holy pilgninag^j th® httlo 
service that is in my power, 1 will be plain with 

then loolied cautiously round, and hwexed 
his voice, as if afi'aid of boiiig overhead. ^ 

"The people of Liege,” he said, "are pnvily 
instigated to their fi*equeut mutinies by men of 
BeliS, who pretend, but, as 1 hope, falsely, to have 
commission to that cflect from our most Christian 
King ; wlioni, however, 1 hold to deserve that temi 
better tlian were consistent with hia thus diaturbi^ 
tlie peace of a neighbouring Btote. Yet so it is. 
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Uiat his iiamo is fi’eely used by tliose who uphold 
niul inlliiuic the discuntents at Lies'c. There is, 
moreover, in the land, a nobleman ot good descent, 
and fame in warlike affaii'S ; but otherwise, so to 
.speak, Lapis ofensionisetpetra scand(di,—SL stum- 
blin^i-block of offence to the countries of IJurgniMiy 
and Fliiiideist. His name is William de la Maivk.” 

“ Called William with the Beanl,” .sai J tlie young 
Scot, “ or the Wild Boar of Ardennes 
“ And rightly so called, my soti,” said the Prior ; 

“ because ho is as the wild boar of the forest, which 
treadeth down witli his hoofs, and rendotli with his 
tusks. And he hath formed to himself a band of 
more than a thousand men, all. like hinriclf, eoii- 
temners of civil and ecclesiastical autlmrity, and 
( holds himself indei)cndent of the Duke of Ihir^undy, 
and maintains himself and his followers by ra])iiie 
and wrong, wrought without distinction, u]>on 
churchmen and lax men. Jmposait maims in Chris- 
[ tos Domini , — he liuili strctclunl forth his hand up«>n 
1 the an«>iuted of the Lord, regardless of what i» 
j written, — ‘ Touch not mine anointed, and do my 
j prophets no wrong.* — Even to our poor Iious'C did 
j he send for .sums of gold and bums of bilxer, as 
■ a ran.soni for our lix'es, and tho.«ic (»f onr bretliwn; 

! to w’hich we returned a Latin supplication, stating 
, our inability to answer his demand, and exhorting 
' him in the words of the preacher, xVe mi-rutris amiro 
: ittomnfuM, cum hnlci in fr/Jnconn. Nevcrth«*if*'*.s, 

' thisGulielnius Barbatus, this William do hi Man k, 

! as completely ignorant of humane letter.s a.s of lu:- 
: manhy its<‘lf, replied, in his riiliculons jm^gon, ‘ »>i’i , 
1 Mon payafis, hrufaho moimsUrlum res’rnin,* ’* ^ 

“Of which rude Latin, lunvever, yen, my gn-el 
huher,** said the youth, “ were at no lo.-,-? to tvui- 
; ccivc the moaning I’* 

“ Alas ! my edu,*’ said the Prior, “ Pear and 
1 N ;ee<%.sity are shnjwd interpretets ; und wo wi*? * 

! obliged to rot'lt down the silv(‘r x'e.s<«'L of our aliar 
, to satisfy tlic rapacity of this cruel chitd* — Mav 


hath also spiritual authority as a prelate, and hs 
supports both with a rcasoiiabk^ force of gooil sol- 
diers and men-at-arms. This William do la Marek 
was bred in his household, and bound to him by 
many benefits. But he gave vent, oven in the court 
of the Bishop, to his fierce and blood-thii*sty tem- 
per, and was expelled thence for a homicide, com- 
mitted on one of tho Bishop’s chief domestics. 

I From thenceforward, being banislicil from tho gooil 
Pi'olate's pi*escnce, he hath been his consbint and 
unrelenting foe ; and now, I grieve to say, he hath 
girded bis loins, and btreiigthcncd his horn against 
■ him.” 

I “ Yon coiKsider, then, the situation of tho worthy 
; Pr<*late as being dangerous 1” said Quentin very 
' anxiously. 

j “ Ahvs ! my son,” said the good Franciscan, 
; “ what or who is tlii'vo in this weary wildorni’«^, 
j wlu'iii we may not Indd as in danger i But Heaven 
‘orefond, 1 .should speak of the reverend Prelate as 
one whose peril is imminent. He lia’x much trea- 
si’.re, true counsellors, and bravo soMior.4 ; and, 
moreover, a luessejjger who passed hither to the 
eu'-txvavtl yc>tcriiay, saitli that tlie Duke of Biir- 
I guiidy hath despatched, upon tlic Bishop\s request, 
j an huiidiMMl men-at-arms to his assistance. This 
reinforcement, with the retinue hehmging to each 
I lanee, are enough ti> deal with William ile la Marck, 
oil xx'ho-c nauio be .sf»rrow ! — Amtui.” 

At thU cri-MS their conversatitui was iiiUuTupted 
by l!:e Saeristan, wlio. in a voice almost inarticulate 
with ang«T, aceu-cd tho Bohemian of haxdng prac- 
tised the most aLuuinable arts of deUvsiou among 
the xtiUU'jer brethren. He hail added to their 
niirhlly meal cups of a heady and intoxicating cor- 
<!ial, of ten limes the .strength of tho most powerful 
xxlne, under which .several of tho fraternity hail 
siieeunihed, — and indeed, although the Saeristaii 
had been strong to re.sibt its iiifiuenee, they might 
xcC .see, from his intiained countenance and thick 


! Heaven requite it to him s»*vrn-fild ! Prrt ut im- 
i pr^Jais — Amen, amen, anathema esto!'' 

S “ 1 marvel,” said Quentin, “ that tho Duke of 
: Burgundy, w 'lo is so strong and powerful, doth not 
J liait this boar to purpose, of xxliose ravage s I liaxe 
! already heard so much.” 

j “ Ala.s I my son,” biiid the Prior, “ the Duke 
; Charle.s is now at Perotme, assembling his captains 
I of hundred.s and his captains of thousands, to make 
} war against France ; and tlius, while Heaven hath 
j set discord between the hearts of tho.se great princes, 
the country is misused by such subordinate ojipres- 
eor3. But it is in evil time that the Duke neglects 
the cure of these internal gangrenes ; for this Wil- 
luim do la Marck hath of late entertained open 
j conimuiiication |gith Rouslacr and Pavilion, the 
I chiefs of the discontented at Liege, and it is to he 
j feared he will soon stir them up to some desperate 
■; enterprise.** 

I “ Blit the Bishop of Liego,** said Quentin, “ ho 
■ hath still power enough to subdue thi.s disquieted 
j and turbulent spirit — hatli he not, good father? 
i — Your answer to this question concerns me much.*’ 
“The Bishop, my child,” replied the Prior, 
“ hath the sword of Siaint Peter, as well as the keys. 
He hath power as a secular prince, and he hath the 
protection of tlic mighty House of Burgundy ; he 

l A siroflar Mory Is told of the Duke of Vendoine, who an- 
ill this Sort of macaronic r4itin tlie olawioil espoHtulatJoni 
or a Uermaii convent against the imposition of a contribution. 


^pc'cch, that cx'on he, the accuser himself, xvas in 
.'lome degree afiected by this unhallowed potation. 
Moreover, tlie Bohemian had sung .songs of worldly 
vanity and impure pleasures; he had derided tho 
cord i/f Saint Francis, made jest of his miracles, 
and termed his votaries fools and laz^ knaves. 
Lastly, lie had practised palmistry, and foretold to 
the young Father Cherubin, that lie was beloved 
by a bf'aiitiful lady, who should make him father 
to a tliriving boy. 

The Father Prior listened to th||e complaints for 
.some time in silence, as struck with mute Jiorror 
by their enormous atrocity. When the Sacristan 
hail conciuiled, lie ro.se up, de.scciidcd to tlic court 
of the convent;, and ordered tlic lay brethren, on 
pain of tho w'orst consequences of spiritual dis* 
oljcdience, to boat Hayraddin out of the sacred 
pix'viiicts, with their broom-Btavea and cartwliips. 

This sentence was executed accordingly, in the 
pre.^nce of Quenliii Durward,who, however vexed 
at the occurrence, easily saw tliat hia interference 
would he of no avail. 

The discipline inflicted upon the delinquent, not- 
withstanding tlio exhortations of the Superior, was 
more ludicrous than formidable. The Bohemian 
ran hither and thither through tlie court, amongst 
the clamour of voices, and noise of blows, some of 
which reached him not, because purposely niis- 
ainied ; others, sincerely designed for his .person, 
wore eluded by his activity ; and the few tiiat fell 
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, upon his back and ahouldcnijhe took witliout eitlicr 
complaint or reply. The noise and riot was the 
greater, that the iiicxpenenccd cnidgel-playors, 
among whom Hayraddin ran the gauntlet, hit each 
other inon) frequently tlian they hit him ; till at 
length, desii'ous of ending a scene which was more 
scandalous than edifying, the Prior commanded the 
wiekft to be flung open, and the Bohemian, <lurting 
through it with the speed of lightning, fled forth 
into the moonlight. 

During this scene, a suspicion which Durward 
had formerly entertained, recurred with additional 
strength. Hayraddin had, that very morning, pro- 
mised to him more n]ode*«t and discreet behaviour 
than he was wont to exhibit, when they rested in 
a convent on their journey; yet he had broken his 
eiigjigcineiit, and liad been even more offensively 
obstreperous than usual. Something probably lurked 
imder this ; fur whatever were the Bohemian’s de- 
ficiencies, lie lacked neither sense, nor, w;hen he 
pleased, self-command ; and might it not Im* pro- 
bable that be wished to hold some commiinicatioii, 
either with his own horde or some one ehe, from 
whicli ho was debarred in the course of the day, 
by tho vigilance with which he was watched by 
Quentin, and had recourse to this stratagem in 
oriler to get himself turned out of the convent ? 

No sooner did this suspicion dart once more 
through Quentin’s mind, than, alert as he always 
w*as in his motions, he resolved to follow his cud- 
gelled guide, and observe (secretly if possible) how 
he tlisposed of himsidf. Accordingly, when the 
Ihdicinian fled, as already mentioned, out at tlui 
gate of tlie convent, Qiioiitiii, hastily explaining to 
tlie Prior the necessity of keeping sight of his guide, 
followed in pursuit of Jiini. 


CHAPTETt XVII. 

THTS ESPIED SPY. 

the rude nirgcr? and fjik-d sji} ?~liai:ds off — 

You are for uo biiv:li rustics. 

Ben Jonson** Tale c/Jidbin Ihml. 

When Quentin sallied from the convent, he could 
mark the precipitate retreat of the Bolicmiun, t^hosc 
dark flgiii*e was seen in the far moonlight flying with 
the speed of a flijgged hound quite through llte street 
of the little village, and ac;ross the level meadow lliat 
lay beyond. 

“ My friend runs fast,” said Quentin to hiins(df ; 

but he must run faster yet, to escape the fleetest 
foot that ever pressed the lieuther of Glen-houla* 
kin.” 

Being fortunately without his cloak and armour, 
tho Scottish mouiittiineer was at liberty to put forth 
a speed which was unrivalled in his own glens, and 
whicli, notwithstanding tho rate at which the Bo- 
hemian ran, was likely soon to bring his pursuer up 
with him. This was not, however, Quentin’s object; 
for ho considered it more essential to watch Hay- 
raddin’s motions, than to iiitemipt them. He was 
the rather led to this, by the steadiness with which 
tlie Bohemian directed his courso ; and which con- 
tinuing, even after the impulse of the violent ex- 
pulsion had subsided, seemed to indicate tliat his 
career had some more certain goal for its object 


than could have suggested itself to a person unex- 
pectedly turned out of good quarters when midnight 
was approaching, to seek a new place of repose» 
He never even looked behind him; and consequently 
Diirwanl was enabled to follow him unobserved. 
At length tlie Buhemiuii having traversed the mea- 
dow, and attained the side of a little sti’cam, the 
banks of which were clothed with alders and wil- 
lows, Quentin observed that be stood still, and blew 
a low note on his horn, wdiich was answered by a 
whistle at some little distance. 

“ This is a rendezvous,” thought Quentin ; " but 
how shall I come near enough to overhear wliat 
passes 1 tho sound of my steps, and the rustling of 
the boughs through which I must force my passage, 
will betray me, unless I am cautious — 1 will stalk 
them, by Saint Andrew, as if they were Glen-Iela 
deer — they shall karn that T have not conned 
woodcraft Lr nought. Y'oiider they meet, the two 
shadows — and two of them there are — odds against 
me if 1 am discovered, and if their purpose be uii- 
frieiidly, as is much to be doubted. And then the 
Countess Isabelle loses her poor friend ! — Well — 
and he wore not worthy tr> bo called such, if he 
were not reaily to meet a dozen in her behalf. — 
Have 1 not crossed sw'ords with Dunois, the best 
knight in France, and shall I fear a tribe of yon- 
der vagabonds 1 P^baw ! — God and Saint Andrew 
to friend, they will find me boUi stout and wary.” 

’I'liiis resolving, and with a degree oi caution 
taught him by his silvan habits, our friend descended 
into the channel of the little stream, which varied 
ill depth, Bomeiimcs scarce covering his shoes, some- 
times coming up to his knees, and so crept along, 
his form concealed by the boughs overhanging the 
bank, and his steps unheard auiid the ripple of tho 
water. (\Vc have ourselves, in the days of yore, 
thus approached the nest of the wakeful raven.) 
in this nuumc'/, the Scot drew near unperceived, 
until lie distinctly heard the voices of those who 
were the subject of his observation, though he could 
not distinguish the words. Bepig at this time under 
the droo|>iiig branches of a magnificent weeping 
willow, whicli almost swept the sui-faec of the water, 
lie caught hold of one of its boughs, by the assis- 
tance of which, exerting at once much agility, dex- 
Icviiy, and strcngtli, he raised himself up into the 
body of the tree, and sat, secure from discovery, 
among the central branches. 

From this situation he could discover that tJie 
peraon with whom Havraddiii was now converging 
w;is one of his own tribe, and, at the same lime, 
he perceived, to his great disappointment, that no 
approximation could enable him to comprehend 
their language, whicli was totally unknown to him. 
They laughed much ; and as irkyradJiii niade a 
sign of skipping about, and ended rubbing hia 
shoulder wi til liis hand, Durward had no doubt that 
ho was relating the story of tlio bastiiiading which 
ho had sustained previous to his escape trom the 
convent. . , , . , 

On a sudden, a whistle was again heard in the 
distance, which was onre more answered by a low 
tone or two of Hayniddin’s horn. Presently after- 
wards, a tall, stout, soldierly-looking man, a stnmg 
contrast in point of thewes and sinews to the small 
and slciider-liinbcd Bohemians, made his appear- 
ancc\ He h.ad-a broad baldric over iiis shoulder, 
which sustained a sword that hung almost across 
his person ; Ins hose were much sloshed, through 
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wiiich slanlus was drawn silk or tifTanv, of various 
<’ni«.urs; they wore tied by at least live hundred 
fn)ints or strings, made of ribbon, to the tight buif- 
jnckct w'hich he w'fire, and tlie right sleeve of which 
displayed a silver boar’s lw*ad, tlio crest of his Cap- 
i .ill. ' A very eniuU hat sat' iaau lily on one side of 
his head, from which descenifed a quantity of curled 
l:air, which fell on each side of a broad face, and 
mingled with os broad a beard, about fom* iitchos 
long. He held a long lance in his hand ; and his 
whole equipment was tiiat of one of the Cleriuan 
adventurers, who were known by the name of 
hinzkncchts, in English, spcjinneii, who constituted 
a formidable part of tlie infantry of the period. 
These mercenaries were, of coui-se, a tierce and 
rapacious soldiery, and having an idle tale current 
:iniong themselves, that a lanzknecht was refused 
admittance into heaven on account of his vices, 
and into hell on the score of Ida tuinultuou'’., nniti- 
nofus, and insubordinate disposition, they inanfidly 
acted as if tliey neither sought the one, nor eschewed 
the other. 

“ Doiuier and blitz !” was his first salutation, in 
a sort of German-French, which we can only im- 
perfectly imitate, “ Why have you kept mo dancing 
in attendance dis dree nights 

“ I could not see you sooner, ^^einhe^l•,” saiil 
Ilayraddin, very siihiniiisivcly ; “ there is a young 
Scot, with as quick an eye as the wild-cat, who 
watches my least motions, lie suspects me already, 
and. should he find his suspicion confirmed, I were 
n dead man on the spot, and he would ciirry back 
the women into Franco again.” 

“ Was henkor I” said tlie laiizkuccht ; “ wo arc 
tlirce — wo will attack them to-morrow, and carry 
the women off without going fartlier. Vou siiid 
the two valets were cowards — you and your com- 
rade may manage them, and the Teufel s:ill ht>ld 
me, but I match your Scots vrild-ejit.” 

" You will find that fooUiardy,” said Ilayraddin; 
“ for, besides that we ourselves count not much in 
fighting, this spark hath watchcil ljitii''elf with the 
best knight In France, and come off with honour 
— 1 have seen those who &.'iw him press Hunois 
liartl enough.” 

“llagtd and stiinnwetter! Tt is but your cow- 
ardice that speaks,” said the German soldier. 

“ I am no more a coward than yourself,” said 
ilayraddin; "but my trade is not figliiing. If 
you keep the npixiintinent wlierc it w;is laid, it is 
well — if not, [ guide them safely to the ili^luip’s 
Falace, and W'illiain de la March may easily possess 
himsfdf of them there, provided ho is half as strong 
as lie pretended a week since.” 

“ Fo/. tausond 1” said tlie soldier, " wo are as 
strong and str^mger ; but we hear of a liundrc'ds 
of the lances of liurgund, — (hw ist, — see ytai, — 
five men to a laiico do make five hundreds, and 
then bald mo tlie devil, they will bo fairiMi* to seek 
for us, tlian w'o to seek fifr thorn ; for der llischoff 
hatli a g«Kit force on footing — ay, indeed !” 

" Yi>u must then huM to the ambuscade at the 
Civiss of the Three Kings, or give up the adveiitui’e,” 
;-aid the lh»hcriiian. 

" tjeb up — geh up the adventure of the rich 
bride for our tiobjo hauptmaii — Teufel I I will 
charffo through hell fii*Ht. — Mein .soul, we will be 
ail princes and hertzogs, whom they call dtikes^ 
and ae will hab a snab at the wein-kellar, and at 
tlwf Mouldy French crowns, and it may bo at tlie 


pretty garces too, 'when He witli do beard is weary 
on tliem.” 

" Th(i ambuscade at the Cross of the Three Kings 
theu still hoMs 1” said the Roheniiaii. 

" Meiu Got, ay, — you will swear to bring them 
ihctvti ; and when they arc ou their knees licfore 
the cross, and dowu from off their horses, which all 
men do, except sucli black heathens as ttioa, we 
will make in on tlicm, and they nixi ours.” 

“ Ay ; blit I proinis(;d this piece of necessary 
villainy only ou one condition,” said Hayraddiu. — 

" 1 w'ill not liave a iiair of the young man’s head 
touched. If yon swear this to me, by your 'Threo 
dead Men of Ccilogiie, I will swear to you, by the 
Seven Night Walkers, that 1 will serve you truly 
as to the rest. And if you hi*eak your oath, tlie 
Night Walkers shall wake you seven nights from 
yi»ur sleep, between night and morning, and, on the 
eighth, tiny shall strangle and det^our you.” 

“ Hut doiincr and h.-igel, what need you be so 
curious abrnit the life of tliis boy, who is neither 
your bloot nor kin !” said the Genimii. 

"No matter for th.at, honest ileiiirick; some men 
have pleasure in cutting throats, sonic in keeping 
tliein whole — So ewear to me, that you will spai*e 
him life and limb, or, by the blight star x\ldeb<jran, 
this matter shall g«) no farther — Swear, and by 
the Three Kings as you call tliem, of Cologne — I 
know you care Oji* no other oatli.” 

" Du hist oiii coiniseho inmi,” said the lanz- | 
kneclit, "1 swear ” I 

" Not yet,” said the Holiemian — "Faces about, - 
brave Innzkiieeht, and look to the east, else the ! 
Kings may not hear you.” 

I’iie sohlier took the oath in tho manner pre- 
siU’ibed. and then ileelared that ho would bo in 
readiness, obser\ing the jiiaco was quite conve- 
nient, being scarce five miles from their present 
leagiHT, 

" Hut, were it not making .sure work to Iiavc 
a fabnlt iii of riders on the other road, by the left 
sidi* of the inn, which might trap them if tliey go 
that %vay t” 

The Holicmiaii considered a moment, end then 
aii‘*won‘d, “No — the nppi'araiice of their tmipa 
ill that din'Ction iniglit alarm the garrison of Na- 
mur, and then tln*y would have a, doubtful fight, 
instead of assunsl success. Besides, they shall 
travel on tJio right bank of the Maes, for 1 can 
guide them whicli way 1 w'ill ; for, sharp as tliLs 
.Hiime Scottish mountaineer is, iiu hath never asked 
any one’s advice, save mine, upf>n tho direction of 
their route. — UiiduubUMlly, 1 was assigned to him 
by an assured friend, wliosti word no man mistrusts 
till they come to know him a little.” ' 

" flark ye, friend Ilayraddin,” said tho soldier, 
"T would ask you Sfunewhat. — You and your 
hruder were, as you say yourself, gross stenieii- 
ib'iiUT, that is, 8tar-liNikcrs and geisU^r-seers — - 
Now, what heiikor was it made you not foresee liinii 
your briider Zainet, to he liaiiued 1’/ 

" I will tell you, lleinrick,'* said Ilayraddin;— 

" if I could have k.imwii my brother was such a 
ffH>1 as to tell tlio counsel of King Louis to Duko 
Charles of Burgundy, f could have foi*etold hia 
ds-atli assure as 1 can foreUdl fair weather in July. 
Louis hath both ears and Jiands at tho Court of 
Burgundy, and Charles’s counsellors love the chink 
Crf French gold as well as thou dost the clatter of 
a wine-pot. — But fare thee well, audk(.*ep iippuuit- 
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iiieiu — 1 must awatt my early Scot a bow-shot 
without the gate of tlio dea of tho lazy swine 
yonder, elso will he tliink me about somo cxctir- 
sioii which bodes uo good to tlie success of hia 
journey.’* 

“ I'ake a ilraught of comfort first,” said the lauz- 
knccht, tendering him a fi;isk, — “ but I forget ; 
thou art beast enough to drink nothing but water, 
like a vile vassal of Mahouml and Tennaguiid.” 

“ 1’hou art thyself a vassal of tlie wine-measure 
and tlie flagon,** said tlie liohoyiiau, — 1 marvel 

not that thou art only trusted with the bloodthirsty 
and violent part of executing what better hea<ls 
have devised. — lie must drink no wino, who would 
know tlie thouglits of others, or liido his own. Hut 
why preach to thee, who hast a tliirst as eternal as 
a .sainl-liarik in .\i'abia ? — Fare tliee well. — Take 
my comrade Tnisco with theo — his appearance 
about tho monastery may breed siisjiicion.” 

The two worthicjs parted, after each had again 
pledged himself to keep tlio rendezvous at the Cro^s 
of tlio Thi'ee Kings. 

QiKSitin IJuiward watched until they were out 
of sight, and then descended from his place of con- 
cealment, his heart throbbing at the narrow escape 
which ho and his fair charge had made — if, iii- 
dired, it couM yet be aeliieved — from a deep-laid 
plan of villainy. .Afraid, on his return to the 
monastery, of stuinbling upon Uayraddin, ho made , 
a long detour, at the exponso of travt*rsing some 
very rough ground, and was thus enabled to return 
to his asylum on a difl'erent point from that by 
wdiich ho loft it. 

On tlio route, ho communed earnestly with him- 
self concerning tho safest plan to be pursued. He 
had formed the resolution, when ho first heard 
flayradditi avow his treachery, te put him to death 
so soon as tho conference broke up, and his com- 
panions w'ero at a suificient distance ; but when he 
lieard the llohcinian express so much interest in 
saving Ills own life, he felt it w'ould be uugrat»*ful 
fo execute upon him, in its rigour, tho punislinieiit 
his treaciiery hid deserved. He lliercfore resolved 
to spare his life, and even, if possible, still to use 
bis MTV ices as a guide, under such precautions as 
should ciimire tln» M*eurity of llie precious charge, 
to the preservfiiioii of which his ow’u life was iii- 
teriinlly devoted. 

Hut wliitber were tlioy to turn — the rountos<rs 
of Croyo could lU'itluT obtain slieltcr in Hiirguntiy, 
from whicdi they had fled, nor in France, from 
which they had been in a manner expelled. The 
violence of Duke Charles in the one country, was 
S^iix;ely mon* U.* he feared than the cold and tyiltii- 
niral policy <if King Lfuiisin tho other. Afte/ deep 
thought, Durw.ird ei>iild form no better or safer plan 
for tlieir security, than that, evading the ainbus- 
oude, they (fhouhl take the road to Liege by the leli 
hand of tlio JMaes, and throw themselves, as tho 
ladies originally designed, upon the protection of 
tho excellent Hishop. That I’relate’s will to protect 
them could not be doubted, and, if ndnfon'cd by 
this Burgundian parly of iiien-at-arnis, ho miglit 
be considered as liuving the power. At any mto, 
if the ilangc'rs to which he w'as exposed fr<>m tho 
hostility of William do la Marek, and fmra the 
trouble’s in the city of Liege; appeared imminent, ho 
would still bo able to protect the unfortunate ladii-s 
until they could bo dcspatolied to Germany with a 
suitable escort. , . . 


To sum up tliis rcasoning^for when is a mental 
argument conducted without some reference to 
selfish consideration t — Quentin imamned that the 
death or captivity to which King Louis had, in cold 
blood, consigned him, set him at liberty from his 
engagements to tlic Crown of France; which, there- 
fore, it w'as hia determined purpose to renounce. 
The Bishop of Liege was likely, he concluded, to 
need soldiei's, and ho tliought that, by the interpo- 
sition of his fair friends, who now, especially tho 
elder Counters, treated liim witli much familiari^, 
he miglit get some command, and perhaps might 
have die charge of conducting the Ladies of Croye 
to some place more safe than tlie neighbourhood of 
Liege. And, to conclude, the ladies had talked, 
although almost in a sort of jest, of raising the 
CoiiutcKs’s own vassals, and, as others did in those 
stormy times, fortifying her strong castle against 
all assailants w'liatever ; they had jestingly asked 
Quentin, w'hcther ho would accept the perilous office 
of their Seneschal; and, on his embracing the office 
with ready glee and devotion, they had, in the same 
spirit, porniitted him to kiss both their hands on 
that confidential and honourable ap^pointment. Nay, 
he thought that the hand of the UOimtesa Isabelle, 
one of die best formed and most beautiful to which 
true vassal ever did such homage, trembled when 
his lips rested on it a moment longer than ceremony 
roipiircd, and that some confusion appeared on her 
cheek and in her eye as she withdrew it Some- 
thing might come of all this ; and w*hat brave man, 
at Quentin Durward’s age, but would gladly have 
taken die thoughts which it awakened, into die con- 
siderations which w'ore to determine his conduct t 

This point settled, he had next to consider in 
wdiat degree he w'as to use the farther guidance ol 
the faithless Bohemian. He bad renounced hia 
first thought of killing him in die wood, and, if he 
took another guide, and dismissed him alive, it 
would be sending the traitor to tho camp of Wil- 
liam de la March, w’ith intclligenco of their mo- 
tions. He thought of taking the Prior into hia 
ciiuncils, and n^qiu'sting him to dehiiu die Bohe- 
mian by force, until they should have time to roach 
die Bishop’s castle ; but, on reflection, he dared 
nut hazard such a projuisition to one who was timid 
1*1 »th as ail old man and a friar, who held the safety j 
of his convent the must important object of his ' 
duty, and who trembled at die mention of the VV'‘ild 
B(»:ir of .Ardennes. 

At length Hurward settled a plan of operation, 
on which ho could die better i*cckon, as the exe- 
cutitm ivsicd entindy upon himself ; arid, in the 
caii''e in wliieh he was engaged, he felt himself 
capable of every thing. With a fin»i and bold 
heart, thougli coii'^cious of ihe dangei’s of hia situa- 
tion, Quemiii might ho compared to one walking 
iiiuler a li.a«l, of the weight of which he is con- 
scious, but which 'et is not beyond his stren;^ 
and puxMT of eiidiiraiice. Just as Iiis plan vvas 
determined, he l•eaclle<l the convent. 

Ui>on knocking gently at the gate, a brother, 
considerat.*Iv stationed for that purpose by tlie 
Prior, fipeiied it, and acfpiainted him that the 
bnHlnvn were Ut he ciigagiMi in die choir dll day- 
hivak, pmyiiig Hi*aveii to forgive to the community 
the varioii's MMiidals which had that evening taken 
pla^N* among them. 

'Die wuriliy friiir oflfored Quentin permission to 
attend dieir devoduua'; bat his clothes were in 
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such u wet conditiosi, tliat the yuuiig Scot was ob- 
liged to docline the opportunity, and rotjuest per- 
mission, instead, to sit by the kitchen tii-e, in order 
to his attire being dried before morning ; as ho was 
I\*irticuUrly desirous tliat tlie Bolieiniun, when tliey 
should next meet, should observe no traces of bis 
having been abroad during the night. The friar 
not* only granted his request, but nilordcil him his 
own company, which fell in very happily with the 
desire which Durward had tt> ohhiin information 
concerning the two routes which he liad heard men- 
tioned by the Bohemian in liis coiivci's:ition with 
the lanzkuecUt. The friar, intrusted upon many 
occasions with the business of the convent abroad, 
was tlie person in the fraternity best qnaliticii to , 
afford him the information he requested, but ob- 
served, that, as true pilgrims, it became the duty 
of the ladies wlioin Quentin escorted, to take the 
road on the right side of the Macs, by the Cro-s 
of the Kings, where the blessed relics of Caspar, 
Melchior, and Balthasar, (as the Catholic C'liiuvh 
has named the eastern Magi who came to Bethlehem 
witli their ofleriiigs,) had rested as they w<>re trans- 
ported to Cologne, and on which spot they had 
wrought many miracles. 

Quentin replied, that the ladies were determined 
to observe all the holy stfitious with the utmuNt 
punctuality, and would cci'tuiuly visit that of the 


one of the various chapels which opened from the 
main body of tlie chmch of the c<jnvfiit, where, 
upon his knees, and with sincere devotion, he rati- 
fied the vow which he had made internally. The 
dishint sound of tlie choir, the solemnity of Uie 
deep and dead hour which he had chosen for tliis 
act of devotion, the effect of the gltmmering lamp 
with which the little Gothic building was illuminated 
— all contributed to throw Qiicntiirs mind into the 
state when it most readily acknowledges its humar^ 
frailt}', and seeks that supernatural aid and protec- 
tion, which, in every worship, must be connected 
wiili ri'peiitaiiec for past sins, and resolutions of 
future amendment. That the object of his devotion 
was misplaced, wiis not the fault of Quentin ; and, 
its juirpose being sincere, we can scarce suppose it 
unacceptable to tUo only true Deity, who regards 
tlio motives, and not the forms of prayer, and in 
I who<e (‘yes the sincere devotion of a lioathen ,is 
' more estimable than the specious hypocrisy of a 
■ IMiarisce. 

I Having commended himself and his helpless com- 
I pauions to the Saints, and to the keeping of Pro- 
! vidcnce, Quentin at length retired to rest, leaving 
I the friar much ediiied hy the depth and sincerity 
! of his devotion. 


Cross, either in going to or returning from Odogne, 
but they had heard reports that the road hy the' 
right side of the river was at present rendered un- 
safe by tlie soldiers of the ferocious William de la 
Marck. 


CHAPTER xvrri. 

PALMISTUY. 


" Now may Heaven forbid,*' said Father Francis, 
tliat the Wild Boar of Ardennes should again ' 
make his lair so near us ! — Nevertheless, the hrouil | 
Maes will he a good barrier betwixt us, even should j 
it so elianoe." I 


When injiny a meiry talc nnc! many a tong 
('hver'd thu roii;;li road, we wii»ird the roiiffh road long. 
Tlitt r<'»ii(;h road, thfn, nHuiTunir in a nxind, 

AfuckM uur vncliiuilcd Bteps, for nil w.ia fairy irroiind. 
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** Bat it will be no barrier between iny ladies ! 
and tlic marauder, should wc cross tliu river, and 
ti'avcl on the right bank,” answered the Scot 

“ Heaven will protect its own, young mun,” sjud 
the friar ; f r it were hard to think that the Kings 
of yonder blessed city of Cologne, who will not 
endure that a Jew or Infidel should even enter 
within tlie walls of their town, could bo oblivious 
enough to permit tJicir worsbippei's, coining to their 
slirine as true pilgrims, to be plundered and mis- 
used by such a inlscreiuit dog as this Boar of 
Ardennes, who is worse than a whole desert of 
SaiwKii heathens, and all the ten tribes of Isi-ael 
lo Ijoot.” 

Whatever reliance Quentin, as a sincere Catholic, 
was bound to rest upon the special protection of 
Melchior, Caspar, and Balthasar, he could nnt but 
recollect, that the pilgrim habits of the ladies licing 
assumed out of mere earthly policy, he and his 
charge could scarcely expect their countenance on 
the present occasion ; and therefore resolved, as | 
far as possible, to avoid placing the ladies in any I 
predicament where miraculous interposition might 
he necessary ; whilst, in tlie simplicity of his good j 
faith, he himself vowed a pilgrimage to the tlirc'o 
K'ligs of Cologne in his own proper person, pro- 
vided the simulate design of tliose over whose safety j 
he was now watcliing, should be |M>rinitted by those 
roasonahle and royal, as well os sainted personages,- 
to attain the desired effect. 

That he might enter into tliis obligation with all 
solemnity, lie requested the friar to shew him into 


Hy peep of day Quentin Durward had forsaken 
his little cell, had rousted the sleepy grooms, and, 
with more than his wonted care, seen that every 
thing was prejiared for the day’s jonmey. GirUis 
and bridles, thu horso-furnitiii'c, and tlio shoes of 
the horses tlicniselves, were carefully inspected with 
his own eyes, tliat there might be as little chance 
as possible of the occurrence of any of tliose casual- 
ties, w'bich, petty as tliey seem, often interrupt or 
disconcert truvelliiig. T!ic horses v.'ero also, under 
his own iiispcclioii, carefully fed, so as to render 
them fit for a long clay’s joui'iicy, or, if that should 
be necessary, for a hasty flight. 

Quentin then betook liirosidf to his own chamber, 
j armed himself with unusual care, and belted on his 
sword with the feeling at oiu^ of appmachteg 
danger, and of stern determination to dare it to the 
utteniiost. 

Tliesc generous feelings gave liim a loftiness of 
step, and a dignity of manner, which the Ladies of 
Crnye had, not yet observed in him, Cliotigh they 
had been highly pleased and Interested by the 
grace, yet nniteUf of his general behaviour and coii- 
vei'Katioii, and the mixture of shrewd iutelligcnce 
which naturally belonged to him, witli tlio simplicity 
arising from his secluded education and distant 
country. He let tlicm understand, that it would 
be necc&sary that they should prepare for tlicir 
journey this morning* rather earlier tlian usual; 
and, accordingly, they left tlio convent immediately 
after a morning repast, for which, as well as the 
other hospitalities of die House, the ladies mads 
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acknowledgment by a donation to tlie altar, befitting 
rather their rank than their appearance. But thi-s 
(.‘xeitcd no suspicion, as they were supposed to be 
Englishwomen ; and the attribute of superior wealth 
attached at thfct time to tlie insular cliaracter as 
strongly as in our own day. 

The Prior blessed tliem as they mounted to de- 
part, and congratulated Quentin on the absence of 
Ills heathen guide; “for,” said the ycncrablo man, 
“ better stumble in the path as ho upheld by the 
arm of a tliicf or n)bber.” 

Quentin was not quite of his opinion ; for, dan- 
gci'ous as ho knew the Bohemian to be, he thought 
ho could use his servicRs, and, at the same time, 
bafllo bis treasonable purpose, now that he saw 
elearty to what it tended. But his anxiety upon 
this subject was soon at an end, for the little caval- 
cade was not an hundred yards from the monastery 
and the village before Maugrabiii joined it, riding 
Hs usual on his little active and wild-looking jennet. 
Their road led them along the side of the same 
brook where Quentin bad overlieard the mysterious 
conference of the prcooditg evening, and Hayraddiii 
had not long Kjjoiiied them, ore they passetl under 
the very willow-tree which had afforded Diirwanl 
the nif'aiis of concealment, when lie became an iin- 
sus|KM^Ui<l hearer of what then passed betwixt that 
falw* guide and the lanzknecht. 

The recollections which the spot brought back 
htiiTod Qnontin to enter abruptly into eoiiver$:itioti 
with liis guide, wlinin hitherto lie hud scarce sixikeii 
t->. 

“ Where hast thou found night-quarter, thou pro- 
fane knave 1'* said the Scot. 

“ Your wisiluiii may guess, by looking on my 
gaberdine,” answered the Bohemian, pointing to his 
dress, which was cohered with the seeds of hay. 

“ A good hay-stack,” said Quentin, “ is a conve- 
nient bed for an astrologer, and a ranch better than 
a heathen scoffer at our blessed religion, and its 
ministers, ever deserves.” 

*• It suited my Klcppcr better than me, tliougli,” 
said Ilayraddin, 'patting his horse oti the neck; 
“ for ho had food and shelter at tho same time. 
Tlie old bald fools turned him loose', as if a wise 
man's horse could have infected with wit or sagacity 
a whole convent of asses. Lucky that Klepper knows 
my whistle, and follows me as truly as a hound, or 
we had never met again, and you in your turn 
might have whistled for a guide.” 

“ I have told thee more tiiaii once,” said Durward, 
oti'.rnly, “ to restrain thy ribaldry wlicn thou cliancest 
to be in worthy men’s company, a thing wliicb, I 
believe, hatli rai*ely happened to tliee in thy life 
before now ; and 1 promise tlicc, tliat, did I hold 
thee as faithless a guide as [ esteem thee a blas- 
phemous and worthless caitiff, my Scottish dirk and 
thy heatheuisli heart had ere now been acquainted, 
although the doing such a deed were as ignoble as 
die sticking of swine.” 

“ A wild boar is near akin to a sow,” said tlie 
Bohemian, witliout flinching from the sharp look 
^ with which Quentin regarded him, or altering, in 
the slightest degree, the caustic indifference which 
ho ‘affected in his language ; “ and many men,” he 
6iibjoine<l, “ fmdbotli pride, pleasure, and profit, in 
sticking tiieni.” 

Astonished at the man’s ready confidence, and 
uncertain whether he did not know more of his 
own history and feelings than was pleasant for him 


I to converse upon, Quentin broke off a conversation 
I in which ho had gained no advantage over Mau- 
grabin, and fell back to liis accustomed post beside 
tho ladies. 

Wo have already observed, that a considerable 
degree of familiai-ity had begun to establish itself 
between tlicra. The elder Countess ti*eated him 
(being once well assured of the nobility of his birth) 
like a favoured equal ; and though her niece shewed 
lier regard to their protector less freely, yet, under 
every disadvantage of bashfiiliicss and timidity, j 
Quentin thought he could plainly perceive, that his j 
c<»inpany and conversation were not by any means 
indiM‘rent to her. 

Nothing gives such life and soul to youthful gaiety 
as the eoriscinusness that it is successfully received; 
and Quentin had accordingly, during the former 
jM?riotl of their journey, amused his fair charge with 
the liveliness of his conversation, and tlie songs and 
talcs of his country, the former of which he sung in 
his native language, while his efforts to render the 
latter into his foreign and imperfect French, gave 
rise to a himdrod little mistakes and errors of speech, 
as diverting as the narratives themVdves. But on 
this anxious morning, he rode beside tho ladies of 
Croyc witliout any of his usual attempts to amuse 
tliein, and they could not help observing his silence 
as something remarkable. 

“ Oiir young companion has seen a wolf,” said the 
L:idy Mamolinc, alluding to an ancient superstition, 

“ and he has lost his tongue in consequence.” ‘ 

“ To Siiy 1 had tracked a fox were nearer the 
mark,” thought Quentin, but gave the reply iio 
utierAiice. 

“ Are you well. Seignior Quentin t” said tho 
Countess Isabelle, in a tone of interest at which she 
herself blushed, while she felt that it was something 
more than tho distance between them ivarranted. 

“ He hath sat up camising with the joJly friars,” 
said the Lady llameline ; “ the Scots are like the 
Germans, wlio spend all their mirth over the Riiein- 
wein, and bring only their staggering steps to the 
dance in the evening, and their aching heads to lire 
ladies’ bower in the morning.” 

“ Nay, gentle ladies,” said Quentin, “ I deserve 
not your reproach. The gtijd friars wore at their 
devotion all night ; and for myself, my drink w;;s 
; barely a cup of tlicir thinnest and most ordinary 
wine.” 

I “ It is the badness of his fare that has put him 
I outof humour,” said the Countess Isabelle. “Cheer 
up. Seignior Quentin ; and sliunld wo ever visit ray 
ancient Castle of Bracqucinoiit together, if I myself 
should stand your cup-bearcr, and hand it to you, 
you shall have a generous cup of wine, that the like 
never grew upon the vines of Hochhoiin or Johan- 
nisberg.” , _ „ 

“ A glass of w'atcr, noble lady, from your hand 
— Tima far ilid Quentin begin, but his voice trem- 
bled ; and Isabello continued, as if she had been 
insensible of the teiideriioss of tlie accentuation 
upon the personal pronoun. , , . 

“ The wine was stookod in the deep vaults of 

I Vox diioqiio Mttriin 

Jain futfit iim i lupi Mcnim vidcre pnores. 

Viaoiui, ix. tolega. 

Tho commentaton add. In explanation of this nasnlge, the 
opinion of Pliny: “The being bohdd by a wolf in Italy ie 
nocounted noxious, and Is supposed to take away the speMh 
uf a mail, if these nnlmala beliold him ere he tees them.'* 
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i JiniaintnJiMiu, by my great-grandfatber ihe lUiiuo- 
1 gravt* Godfrey,” said tlio Coiiiitcss Isiibolle. 

I “ Who won tile Imiid of her great-gi-amlmother,” 

I interjected tlie Lady Hariierme, interrupting her 
I niece, “ by proving himself the best soui^f chivalry, 

! at tlie threat tonmaineiit of Strasbourg — ten knights 
v^erc slain in tho lists. Ihit thoK^ tla\s are now 
over, and no one now thinks of encountering peri) 
for tho sake of honour, or to relieve distressed 
beauty.” 

To this speech, which was made in the tone in 
which a modem beauty, whose clmrins are rather 
on the wane, may bo heard to condemn the rude- 
ness of the present age, Quentin took upon him to 
reply, ** that tliere was no lack of tlait chivalry 
which tho Lady ilaiiK'liuo socined to consider as 
extinct, and tliat, wert' it eclipsed every wlicre else, 
it would still glow in the bosoms of the Scottish 
gentlemen.” 

" Hear him !” said the Lady Hamcline ; "he 
would have us believe, that in his cold and bleak 
country still lives the noble fire ^^hich has decayed 
in Fnuice and Uerinany ! The poor youth is like 
a Swiss mountaineer, mad with partiality to his 
native laud — he will next tell u» of tlie vines and 
olives of Scothind.” 

“ No, madam,” said Durward ; " of the wine and 
the oil of our mountains I can say little, more than 
that our swords can compel these rich [iroductioiis, 
as tribute from our wealtliior neighbours, ihit for 
the unblemished faith and unfaded honour of Scot- 
land, 1 must now put to the proof how fur you can 
repose trust in them, however mean the individual 
wno can offer nothing more as a pledge of your 
safety.” 

" You speak mysteriously — you know of H»ni<» 
pressing and present danger,” said tlie Lady Ha- 
mclino. * 

" J have read it in his eye for this hour past !” I 
exclaimed tho Lady IsahelJc, clasping li< r hands, j 
" Sacred Virgin, what will hecfune of um V* i 

“ Nothinir, i hope, but what yon would desin* ” ' 
answered Lorward. " And now 1 am compelled •• 
to ask — Gentle ladies, can yon tnist me ! ” i 

’ " Trust you I” answered the C/ounb-js Ifanu-line . 

j — "certainly — But why the question 1 Ur how 
; far do you ask our confidence 1” 

I “ I, on lay part,” said tho Countess Isa belle, 
i "trust you implicitly, and without condition. If 
you can deceive us, Quentin, i will no more look 
for truth, save in Heaven.” 

" Gentle lady,” replied Hiirward, highly gratifi«‘d, 
"you tlo me but justice. My object is to alter oiir 
route, by proceeding dirrictly by the loft bank of 
I the Maes to Liege, instead of crossing at Namur, 
i lliis differs from tho order assigned by King Louis, 

I and the instnictions given to the guide. Rut J lioartl 
(' new's in tlie monastery of niaraiidcrH on the right 
I bank of the Maes, and of the march of Burgundian 
! .soldiers to siixq>ress them. Botli circuniMtaiiccs alarm i 
I me for your safety. Have I yfmr permisHion so far ; 
1 to deviate from the rout*; of your journey I” 

I " My ample and full permission,” answmed tlie 

vftungrf liicjy, 

! “ Cousin,” said the T^ady Tlamelinc, “ f bedieve 

with you, that the youth means us well; — hut 
bethink you — we traiisgrcKS the mstruction.s of 
King Louis, so positively iterated.” 

" And why siiuuld we regard hla instnictions !” 
paid the Lady Isabelle. 1 am, 1 thank Heaven 


for it, no subject of his ; and, as a snopliaut, he Inui 
abused the confidence ho induced inc to repose in 
him. 1 would not dishonour this young gentleina:i 
by weighing his word for an instant against Uio 
injniiciions (»f yonder crafty and selfish despot.” 

“ Now, may Cod bless you for tliat very woinJ, 
lady,” said Qiicniin, joyously ; " and if 1 deserve 
not tlie trust it expresses, teariug with wild horses 
in this life, and eternal tortures in tho next, were 
e’en too good for my dcsi'rts.” 

So saying, lie spurred hi.s horse, and rejoinoil 
the Bulu'inian. 'I'Jiis worthy .seemed of a remark- 
ably passive, if not a forgiving tcrnjier. Injury or 
tlirfat never dwelt, or at least seemed not to dwell, 
on his reci)llection ; and he entered into tliu cuii- 
vc*rs;itii)n which Durward presently commenced, 
just as if there had been no unkindly word betwixt 
them in the coui'Se of the morning. 

Tho (log, tlumglit the Scot, snarls not now, be- 
cauM^ he intends to clear scop's w'itli me at once and 
(*ver, wlieii he can snatch ino by the very 
throat ; hut we will try for once whether we cannot 
foil a trail*)rut his own ifeapons. — " Hom'st Hay- 
mddin,” he .said, " thou hast travelled with us for 
ten days, yet hast never shewn ns a specimen of your 
skill ill fortiiriu-trdling ; whicli you are, nevertlic- 
lesH, so fond of practising, that you must uccds 
display your gifts in every cmivent at which we 
stop, at the risk of being repuid In a night’s lodging 
under a hay -.stack,” 

" ^‘ou have nm’cr asked me for a specimen of 
my skill,” said the gipsy, " ^'ou are like the rest 
of the world, content**'! to riiliculo those mysteries 
whicli they do not niiJerstainl,” 

" Give me th(?n a pr* sent j»roof of your skill,” 
sai<l Qiiinitin ; and, ungluving his hand, he held it 
(#11 1 to the gipsy. 

Ilayradtiin carefully rcg.'inled all tlie lines which * 
cr*»sKud each otli**!’ on the Scotcliinan\s pnim, and ‘ 
init**d, with ecpially .scrupulous attenthin, the little 
ri‘-iiigs or sxviliiigs at ili© rooU of the Biigri's , 
whicdi wiTe then lu^lieved as intimately connected j 
with the disposition, habits, :ui(l fortunes of tho 
individual, as the organs of tho brain are protonded 
to he in our own time. 

"Hero is u hand,” SeXid Uayraddin, " wliich 
spi*aks of toils eiiilurtMi,,and daiigi*rs eiK^ountercd. 

I read in it an early ac(|uai!iiaiico with the hilt of the 
avvord ; and y**t some acijuaiutanco also w'ith tlie 
cla.sps of the ma.ss-hook.” 

" 'rhis (»f my p.'i.st life you may have learned 
eWewiu-re,” said QucuUii ; « Udl me something of 
tile fill lire.” 

"This line? fivun the hill of Venus,” said the 
Ihdiomian, " not broken off abniptly, but attending 
aii'l aeeoinpanyiiig the line of life, arguo.s a certain 
and large fortune by marriage, whereby the party 
shall he rai.scil among the wealthy and the noble 
hy file iiifliieiK’e of hiiccessful love.” 

" Such promises you make to all who ask your 
advice,” said Quentin ; " they are part of your 
art.” 

" Wliat I fell you is ns certain,” said Tlaynuldin, 
"as that you siiaJl in brief space bo monaerd with 
mighty danger; vvhich I infer from this bright blood- 
re*! lino cutting the table-line transversely, and inti- 
mating stroke of sword, or other violence, from 
which yrui shall only be saved by the attavhment of 
a faithful friend.” 

"Thyself, lia!” said Quentin, somewhat in- 
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iligiiiiiit that tlie ctiiromantist should thus practise 
oa his crodnlity, and endeavour to found a reputa- 
tion by predicting the eon8e<iuenoeB of his own 
treachery. 

My art,” replied the Zingaro^ " tells me nought 
that concerns myself.” 

” In this, then, the seers of my land,” 8ai<l 
Quentin, ** excel your boasted knowledge ; for their 
skill teaches them the dangers by which they are 
themselves beset. I loft not my hills without having 
felt a portion of the double vision with which tlieir 
I inhabitants are gifted ; and I will give thee a protif 
I of it, in exchange for thy Kjiecimen of palmistry. 

\ Hayraddin, tlio danger which tlin^atmis me lies on 
j tho right bank of tlte river — 1 will avoid it by 
j travelling to Liege on the left bank.” 

• ^ The guide listened with an apathy, which, know- 

• ing the circumstances in whicli Maugrabiii stcMid, 
I Quentin could not by any means conipivliend. “ If 
; you accomplish your purpose,’* was tlic 13(ih<'miaii’s 
' ''*'ldyi “ liie dangerous crisis will be transferred 
, from your hit to mine.*’ 

I k tlmught,” sMiid Quentin, “ that you sivid but 
j now, that you could not presage your own fortune V* 
i rs’j't in the manner in which 1 have but muv 
‘ told you yours,” answered Hayraddin ; “ but it re- 
quuva little knowledge of Lnuis of Valois, t<i pre- 
sage that he will hang yoiir guide, becau‘'e your 
' pleaHiire was tt) deviate from tlio road winch ho 

• rccommeinled.** 

^ “ The attaining with safety the purpose of the 

S jfiurncy, and ensuring its happy termijiatitni,” said 
J Quentin, <*mnst atone for a deviation Irom tlie 
I exact line of tho prescribed ronU'.” 

“ Ay,” replied t4ie Bohemian, ** if you are sure 
that the King had in his own eye the same lerini- 
, nation of the pilgrimage whicli he insinuated to 
i you.” 

I “ And <if wliat other termination is it possible 
j that he could have been iiiedilating { or why .shmdd 
, you suppose he had any purpose in his thought, 


of tlie river, justify our holding by the left, instead 
of our intended route.” 

“ As you will, my good seignior,” replied the 
Bohemian — “I am, for my part, equally ready 
to guide yon down tlie left as dovm the right side 
of the Macs — Your excuso to your master you 
must make out for yourself.** 

Quentin, altlioiigh nitiier surprised, was, at the 
same time, pleased witii the I'eady, or at least tlie 
unrepugnant acquiescence of Hayraddin in tlieir 
change of route, for he needed his assistance as a 
guiile, and yet bad feared that the disconcerting of 
his inteinlfd act of tivachery would have ilriven 
him to exirt'oiity. Bi;Hidos, to exiiol the Bohemian 
from their society, wouM h.tve been tlie ready mode 
tfi bringdown William de la Marck, with whom he 
was ill corifspon lienee, upon their intended route; 
whereas, if Hayraddin remained with them, Quentin 
thought he could manage to prevent the Moor from 
having any comninnicatiou with strangers, unless 
he was himself aware of it. 

Abandoning, tliotvlbre, all thoughts of their ori- 
ginal route, the little party followed that by the left 
hank of the biviad Maes, so speedily and success- 
fully, tliat the next day early brought them to tho 
purposed einl of their journey. They found that 
the liisliop of Liege, for the sake of his health, ^ 
he himself alleged, but ratlier, perhaps, to avoid 
being surprised by the numerous and mutinous 
po]MiUitiim of the city, had established his resident 
in his beautiful CasUu of Schonwaldt, about a mile 
without Liege. 

Just as they approached tho Castle, they saw 
the I’relate returning in long procession from tiie 
neighbouring city, in which he liad been ofliciating 
I at the performance of High Mass. He was at tho 
! luad of a splendid train of religious, civil, and 
j miiit.'iry men, mingled togetlier, or, as the old 
■ liallad-inaker expresses it, 
j With many a cross-lioarer before, 

! Ai.tl iiiiiiiy a »[uur bi'liind.” 


other than was avowed in his direction i” inquii’ed ! 
Qumtiii. j 

“ Minply,” replied the Ziiigaro, “ that those who | 
know aught of the Must Christian King, are aware, j 
that till' purposi^ about which he is most anvious, ; 
is always that which he is liMst willing to declare. | 
liCt our gracious Louis send twelve eiiiliassics, and ; 
I will forfeit my neck to the gallows a year Is forc i 
it is due, if in eleven of them thei'c is not something 
at the bottom of the inkdiorn inure than tlio pen I 
has written in the leliers of credence.” j 

** I n ganl nut your foul suspicions,” answert*d j 
Quoiititi; **iny duty is plain and peremptory — to ! 
convey tiicso ladies in safety to Liege ; and *l take 
it on me to think that 1 host discharge that duty in i 
changing our prescribed route, and keeping the left | 
side of the river M.-U'S. It is likewise the direct 
road to Liege. By crossing the river, we should < 
lose time, and incur fatigue to no purpooc — 
Wherefore sliould wo do so I” 

“ Only liecause pilgrims, as they call tliemsclvos, 
destined fur Cologne,” said Hayraddin, **do not 
usually dcsceud the Alacs so low os Liege ; and that 
the mute of Uie ladies will be ucconntod contradic- 
tory of their professed destination.’* 

** If we are challenged on that account,** said 
Qiicntin, ” wo will say that alarms of the wicked 
Duke of Guoldres, or of William de la Marck, or 
of the Ecorcheun and lauzkiiechts, on tlie right sido 


The procession made a neble appearance, as, 
winding .‘iloiig the verdant banks of the broad Maes, 
it whi eled into, and was as it \vci*e devoured by, 
the huge Gothic portal of the Episcopal ivsidence. 

But when the party came more near, they found 
that circumstances nroiiiid the Castle argued a doubt 
and scii'*e of insecurity, which contradicteil that 
display of pomp ami power whicli they had just 
witnessed. Strong guards of tlie Bishop’s soldiers 
were hecdfully maintained all around the mansion 
and its immedlati' vicinity ; and the prevailing ap- 
pearances in an ecclesiastical residence, seemed to 
argue a sense of danger in tho reverend I’l ekite, who 
found it necessary thus to surround lipn-ell vvith 
.'ill the dofeii.Mve piveautions of war. i he Ladies 
of Crovc, wlieii nmiounced by Quentin, vvero 
reverently ushered into the great I hill, ''here tliey 
met witli the most cordi.iI reception fivuii llie bishop, 
who met them there at the head of his little. Court. 
He would not permit them to kiss ns hand, but 
welcomed them with a salute, which hiul some- 
thing in it of gall:mtry on the part ot a pnnee to 
fine women, find ^..metliiiigalsoof the holyaflcction 
of a pastor to the sisters of his flock. 

Louis of Bourbon, the reigning Bishop of Liege, 
was in truth a generous and kind-hearted prince ; 
whose life liad not indeed been always confined, 
with precise strictness, within the bounds of Ida 
clerical profession ; but who, notwithstaufliiig, had 
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uiuioi'nily maintained tlie frank and lionourable i 
oharacter of the House of Bourbon, from winch he 
wa.s descended. 

Ill latter times, as ago advanced, the Prelate 
lind adopted habits more beseemin'.; a member of 
tlic hiorarcliy than his early reign had oxliibited, 
and was loved among tlie neighbouring princes, 
as a noble ecclesiastic, generous and magnificent | 
in his ordinary mode of life, though preserving no 
very ascetic severity of character, and governing 
with an easy indifference, wliieh, amid hia wealthy 
and mutinous subjects, rather encouraged tlian sub- i 
dued rebellious purposes. 

The Bishop was so fust an ally of the Duke of 
Burgundy, tliat the latrer claimed almubt a joint 
sovereignty in his bishopric, and repaid the good- 
natured ease with wliicii the ihvlatc admitted claims 
which ho might easily have disputed, by taking his 
part on all occasions, with the determined and 
furious zeal which was a pari of his character. He 
used to say, he considered Liege as his own, the 
Bishop os his brother, (indeed they might be 
accounted such, in consequence of the Duke having 
married for his first wife, the Bishop's sister,) and 
that he who annoyed Louis of Boiirbun, had to do 
with diaries of Burgundy ; a threat wliich, consider- 
ing tlie character and the power of the prince who 
used it, would have bc<Mi powerful with any but 
tlie rich and discontented city of Liege, where iniieli 
wealth had, according to tlie ancient proverb, made 
wit waver. 

The Prelate, as we have said, assured the Larlios 
of Croyo of such intercession as his interest at the 
Court of Burgundy, used to tlic uttermost, might 
gain for them, and which, ho hopcil, might be the 
more effectual, as Cainpo-basso, from some late 
discoveries, sUn^d rather lower than formerly in 
the Duke’s persom'd favour. He promised tlieni 
also sach pnitectioii as it was in his power to 
afford ; but tho sigh with which ho gave the war- 
rant, seemed to allow that his power was more 
precarious than in words he was willing to admit. 

“ At every event, my dearest daughUu's,’' said the 
Bishop, with an air in which, as in his previous 
salute, a mixture of spiritual unction qualified the 
hereditary gallantry of the House of Bourb<jn, 
^ Heaven forbid 1 should abandon tlie lamb to the 
wicked wolf, or noble ladies to the ojiprcsbion of 
faitoui'S. 1 am a man of peace, though ray abode 
now rinm with arms; but be assured 1 will care fur 
your safety as for my own ; and sliould matters 
become yet more distracted here, which, with our 
Lady’s grace, we trust will be ratJier pacifi(.'d tlian 
inflamed, we will provide for your safe-conduct to 
Germany; for not even the will of our brotlier 
and pnitector, Charles of Burgundy, sliall prevail 
with us to dispose of you in any respect contrary to 
your own inclinations. We cannot comply with 
your request of sending you to a convent ; for, 
alas ! such is tlie influence of tlie sons of Belial 
among the inhabitants of Liege, that we know no 
retreat to which our authority extends, beyond Uic 
bounds of our own castle, ami tlie protection of our 
soldiery. But here you are most welcome, and your 
train hhall have all honourable entertainment; 
especially this youth, whom you recommend so par- 
ticularly to our countenance, and on whom in 
e<«pecial we bestow our blessing.” 

Quentin kneeled, aa in duty bound, to receive 
tlie Epifwopal benediction. 


“ For youi*aelvo8,” proceeded the good Prelate, 

^ you shall reside here with my sister Isabelle, A 
Canoness of Triers, and with whom you may dwell 
in all honour, even under tho roof of so gay a 
bachelor as tho Bishop of Liege.” 

He gallantly conducted tlie ladies to hia sister’s 
apartment, as he concluded the harangue of wel- 
come ; and his Muster of the Household, an otfleer, 
who, having taken Deacon’s urdei-s, held something 
betw'ceii a secular and ecclesiastical character, cii 
tertaiiicd Quentin witli tho hospitality which his 
master ciijoiiicHl, while the other personages of tho 
retinue ut the Ladies of Croye were committed to 
the inferior departments. 

In this arrangement Quentin could not help 
remai'king, that the presence of tho Bohemian, so i 
iimeh objected to in country convents, seeineil, in | 
I the household of this wealthy, and perhaps we might i 
I hay worldly pi’elatc, to attract iieiihur objection nor 
I remark. | 


CliAPTER XIX. 


Oo.kI fncnrts. sweet frietida. lot me not stir >.ju up 
Tu act uf inutir.} 

Juiius CiTtar. 

Srparated from the Lady Isabelle, whoso looks 
Ihud been for so many days his load-stas^ Quentin 
felt a strange vacancy and chilinoss of the heart, 
which he had not yet experienced in any of the 
vicissitudes to which his life had subjected him. 
No doubt the cessation of tho close and iiiKavoidablo 
iiitcrcourstc and intimacy betwixt tliem w.*is the 
necessary consequence of the Countess having ob- 
tained a place ot Ffjttlcd ix^siflcnce ; for, tinder what 
pretext could she, had she meditated such an im- 
propriety, have had a gallant young squirt*, such as 
Quentin, in coiisUnt attcndanco upon her f 

But the shock of tho separation was not the more 
welcome that it seemed unavoidable, and the jiroud 
heart of Quentin swelled at finding ho was parted 
with like an ordinary postilion, or an escort whose 
duty is discharged ; while his eyes sympathized so 
far as to drop a secret tear or two over tlic ruins of 
all those airy castles, so many of which he had 
employed himself in coiistrurting during (heir too 
inteix'sting journey. Ho made a manly, but, at 
first, a vain effort, to throw off this mental dejec- 
tion ; and so, yielding to (lie feelings he could not 
su[>pre&e, he sat him down in one of tho deep 
recesses formed by a window which lighted the 
gi*eat Gothic hall of Schonwaldt, and there mused 
upon his hard fortune, which had not assigned 
him rank or wealth sufficient to prosecute his 
daring suit 

Quentin tried to dispel the sadness which over- 
hung him by despatching Cliarlet, one of tho valets, 
witli letters to tlie court of Louis, announcing the 
arrival of the Ladies of Croye at Liege. At length 
his natural buoyancy of temper returned, much 
excited by the title of an old romaunt which had 
been just printed at Strasbourg, ami which lay be- 
side him in the window, the title of which set 
forth, 

Ifow the Squire of Inwe degree. 

Loved the Klngl daughter of Uougarle. 
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Wliile lio was tracing the " letters blake*’ of the gratitude. Had you kept back my hire, T should 
ditty so congenial to his own situation, Quentin w:i.h have held that we were quit, and had left you to 
interrupted by a touch on tho shoulder, and, look- your own foolish guidance. As it is I remain your 
ing up, beheld the Bohemian standing by him. debtor for yonder matter on the banks of tho 
Uayraddin, never a welcome sight, was odious Clier.” 
from iiis late treachery, and Quentin sternly asked « Metliinks I have already taken out the payment 

him, why he dared take Uie freedom to touch a in cursing and abusing thee,” said Quentin. 

Ciiristiaii and a gentleman I ^ “ Hard words, or kind ones,” said tho Zingaro, 

“ Simply,” answered the Bohemian, " liecausc ‘‘are but wind, which make no weight in the balance. 

I wished to know if tho Christian gcntieinan had Had yon struck me, indeed, instead of threaten- 
lost his feeling as well as his eyes and cars. 1 Imve ing— « ” 

stood speaking to you these five minutes, and you “ I .am likely enough to take out payment in that 
have stared on that scrap of yellow paper, as if it w.ay, if you provoke me longer.” 
were a spell to turn you into a statue, and had ‘‘I would not advise it,” said the Zingaro; such 
already wrought half its purpose.” payment, made J)y a rash hand, might exceed the 

Well, what dost tliou want! Speak, and be- : debt, and unhappily leave a balance on yonr side, 

1” which I am not one to forget or forgive. And now 

W'ant what all men want, thoiiirh few are farewell, but not for a long space — 1 go to bid adieu 
satisfied with it,” said Hayraddin ; “ 1 want iny to the Ladies of Croye.” 

I line ; my ten crowns of gold for guiding tlie ladies “ Tlum 1” said Quentin in astonishment — 

I ititlx'r.” he admitted to the presence of tlie ladies, and here, 

1 With what face dai’est thou ask any guerdon whei*e they arc in a manner recluses, under tho 
I beyond iny sparing thy worthless life V* said Dur- | protection of the Bishop’s sister, a noble canonessi 
j ward fiercely; “thou knowost that it was thy pur- ‘ It is impossible.” 

j po«p til liavo bctniycd them on the road.” * * “ Marthon, however, waits to condnet me to their 

I “ But 1 di<l tiuf betray them,” said Hayraddin ; piTsence,” sstid the Zingaro, witli a sneer ; ‘^and 1 
if 1 had, I would have :iskcd no guerdon from iiitistpniy your forgiveness if Heave you sometJjing 
you or from tluMu, but from him whom their keep- abruptly.” 

iiig on tlie right-bund side of t)ie river might have j He turned as if to depart, but instantly coming 
W'licfitcd. Tlie party that I have served is tlie party i back, said, with a tone of deep and serious empliasis, 
who must pay me.” ! “ I know your hopes — they arc daring, yet not 

“ Thy guerdon peri.sh with thee, then, traitor !” vain if 1 aid them. I know your fears, they should 
! said Quentin, telling out tho money. “ Get tlioc to teach prudence, not timidity. Every womim may 
the Boar of Ardenne.s, or to the devil ! but keep 1>o won. A count is but a nickname, which will 
j hereafter out of niy sight, lest 1 send thee ihithci* befit Quentin as well as the other nickname of duko ; 
{ liefore tliy time.” ’ Ijcfits Charles, or tlrnt of king befits Louis.” 

j “ The Boar of x\rdcnnes 1” repeated tho Bohe- Ere Durward could reply, the Bohemian had 
niian, with a stronger emotion of surprise than his ' left the hall. Quentin instantly followed; but, 
features usually ex]ircssed ; “ it was then no vague • better acquainted than the Scot witli the passages 
guess — no general suspicion — which made you i of the house, Hayraddin kept the advantage which 
insist on changing the road I — Can it be — are | he had gotten ; and tho pursuer lost sight of him 
there really in otlier lands arts of prophecy more , as he descended a small back slaimuse. Still Dur- 
siire than those of our wandering tribes 1 The ; wainl followed, though without exact consciousness 
willow tree under which we spoke could tell no of his own purpose in doing so. The staircase ter- 
tales. But no — no — ho — Dolt that 1 was ! — 1 j minated by a door opening into the alley of a garden, 
have it — L have it ! — the willow by the brook ' in which lie .again bclicld the Zingaro hastening 
near yonder convent — I saw you look to\vard.s it i down a pleached walk. 

as you passed it, about half a mile from yon hive ; On two sides, the ganlcii.was surrounded by the 
of drones — that could not indeed speak, but it ' buildings of tlie castle — a huge old pile, partly cas- 
might hide one who could hear ! 1 will hold my tellated, and partly resembling an eoclesinstieal 
councils in an open plain henceforth ; not a bunch > building ; on tlie otlier two sides, tlie enclosure 
of thistles shall be near me for a Scot to shroud w'as a high embattled wall. Crossing the alleys of 
anumgst — Ha ! ha ! the Scot hath beat tlie Zingaro the garden to another part of the biiHding, where 
at his own subtle weapons. But know, Quentin . a postern-door opened behind a large m.v.-sivc but- 
Durward, that you have foiled me to tlie marring of ' tress, overgrown with ivy, Hayraddin looked back, 
thine own fortune — Yes ! tlie fortune T have told and waved liis band in signal of an exulting faro- 
tliee of, from the lines on thy hand, had been well to his follower, wdio saw that in effect the pM- 
richly accomplished but for thine own obstinacy.” tem-duor was opened by Marthon, and that the vile 
“ By Saint Andrew,” said Quentin, “ thy inipu- Bohemian was admitted into tlie precincts, as he 
denco makes me laugh in spite of myself — How, naturally concluded, of tlie apartment of the Conn- 
or in what, sliould thy snocessful villainy have been tosses of Cmye. Quentin bit his lips with iudigna- 
of service to me t I heard, indeed, tliat you did tion, and bkiined himself severely that Iro had not 
stipulate to save my life, which condition your made tho ladies sensible of the full infamy of 
worthy allies would speediljr have forgotten, had we llayradtiiii’s character, and acquainted witli hia 
once come to blows — but in what Ihy betrayal of xn.acliinatioiis against tlieir safety. The arrojgaling 
these ladies could have served me, but by exposing manner in which tlie Bohemian had promiacd to 
me to death or eaptivity, is a matter beyond human bai;k his suit, added to his anger and his dis^at ; 
brains to conjectuit>.” and he felt as if even the hand of the. Countess 

“ No matter thinking of it, then,” said Ha}Tad- Isabelle would be profaned, were it possible to attain 
. din, “ for 1 moan still to surprise you with my it by such patronage. “ But it is all a deoeptfon,” 

• • 
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he said — a turn of hia base jui^gling artifice. Ho 
lias procured access to these ladies upon some false 
pretrmee, and with some niiBchievous intention. It 
is well 1 liave learned where they lodge. I will 
watch Marthon, and solicit an intcr>'iew witli them, 
wera it but to place them on tlieir guard, it is 
hard tliat 1 must use artifice and brook delay, when 
such as he have admittance openly and witliout 
scruple. They shidl find, however, that though 1 
am excluded from their presence, Isiibclle’s safety 
is still the chief subject of my vigilance.” « 

While the young lover was thus meditating, an 
aged gentleman of the Bishop’s household appniaclied 
him from the same door by which he had himself 
entered the ganlen, ami made liim awaiv, though 
with the greatest ci^ity of manner, that tlie garden 
was private, and reserved only for tlie use of tlio 
Bishop, and guests of tho very highest distinction. 

Quentin heard him repeat this information twice 
ere he put tho proper coiistnictiun upon it ; and 
then starting as from a reverie, he bowed and hur- 
ried out of uie garden, tlie official person following 
him all the way, and overwhelming him with fonnal 
apologies for the necessary discliargo of hia duty. 
Nay, so pertinacious was ho in hia attompta to re- 
move the offence which he conceived Durward to 
have taken, that he offered to bestow his own com- 
pany upon him, to contribute to his entertainment ; 
until Quentin, internally cursing his formal fujipery, 
found no better way of escape, tlian pnitending'a 
desire of visiting the neighbouring city, and setting i 
off tliithcr at such a round pace as spt^edily subduc>d 
all desire in the gentlcinan-ushcr to accoiup«auy him 
! farther tlian the dr<awbri<lge. In a few minutes, 

! Quentin was within the walls of the city of Liege, 
then one of tho rlchesi in Flanders, and of course 
in tho world. 

Melancholy, even lovo-raelanchf»Iy, is not so 


venerable old Giurch of Saint liUinbert, said to 
have been founded in the eighth century. 

It was upon leaving this place of worship tiiat 
Quentin began to observe, tlut he, who had been 
hitherto gazing on all iground him with tlie eager- ' 
ness of unrestrained cariosity, was himself the object 
of attention to several groups of subsiantikl-looking 
burghera, who seemed assembled to look upon liim 
as he left the church, and amongst whom ai*ose a 
buzz and whisper, which spread from one party to 
anotlicr ; while tho number of gazers continued to 
augment rapidly, and the eyes of each w)iu added 
to it yvere eagerly directed to Quentin, with a stare 
which expressed much interest and curiosity, min- 
gled with a certain degree of respect. 

At length he now formed tlie centre of a consi- 
derable crowd, which yet yielded before him while 
ho continued to move forward ; while those who 
followed or kept pace with him studiously avoidetl 
pressing on him, or impeding his motions. Yet liis 
situation w'»s too embarrassing to bo long endured, 
withmit making some attempt to extiicato himself, 
and to obtoin some explanation. 

Quentin looked around him, and fixing upon a 
jolly, stout-inude, reH(>ectable man, whom, by his 
velvet cloak and gold chain, he concluded to be a 
burgher of eminence, and perhaps a niagisti*ate, he 
asked him, “ Whetlier he saw any thing paiticulDr 
in his a[tpe;ti‘ance, to attract public attention in .a 
degix-e so umisiuil I or w> tether it was the ordinary 
custom r»f the pi'o[>le of Blege thus to throng around 
Strangers who chaiii*cd to visit tlieir city !” 

" .Suisily nt)t, good seignior,” answered the bui'ghor ; 
the LiegtMMS are neither so idly curious as to prac- 
tise Mu*h a custom, nor is there any thing in y^mr 
dr«‘ss or appearance, saving that w'liicli is most wel- 
come til this city, and which our townsmen are both 
ihdiglired to see, and desirous to honour.” 


deeply seated, at least in minds of a innnly ami 
I clastic character, as the soft enthusiasts wlni sufli r 
undef it are fond of believing. It yioMs to unex- 
pected and p^riking inipn'ssious upon the senses, to 
cliango of place, to suhh accncs as create new trains 
of assficiation, .and to the influence busy hum 
of mankind. In a few minutes, Qucnti^Hattontion 
waa as much engrossed by tlic variety of objects 
presented in rapid successitm by the busy streets* of 
Liege, as if there had neither been a Countess Isa- 
belle, nor a Bobeinian, in the W'orld. 

The lofty bouses, — tho stately, though narrow 
and gloomy streets, — the splendid display of tho 
richest g^xida and most gorgeous armour in tho 
warehousciS and shops around, — the walks crow'ded 
by busy citizens of every description, passing and 
repassing with faces of careful importance or eager 
bustle, — the huge wains, which truiisportod to and 
fro the subjects of export and iinfiorl, tbe former 
consisting of broad cloths and serge, arms of all 
kinds, nails and iron work, while the latter com- 
prehended every article of use or luxury, intended 
citlicr for the consuiltotion of an ojuilent city, or 
received in barter, ana destined to 1x5 transported 
«!)lscwhc;re, — all these objects combined to form an 
engrossing picture of wealth, bustle, and splendour, 
to which Quentin had been hitherto a stranger. 1 1 e 
admired also tlie varioas streams and canals, drawn 
from and commimicating with tho Macs, wliich, 
traversing the city in various directions, offered to 
every quaitor tho commercial facilities of watcr- 
earriag'*, ^tnd ho failed not to hear a mass in tlie 


“ This Roimds very polite, worthy sir,” said Quen- 
tin ; “ but by the Cross f)f Saint Andrew, 1 cannot 
even guess at your meaning.” 

“ Your oath, sir,” answered the merchant of 
“ ah well as your accent, eonviiices mo tiiat 
we arc right in our conjecture.” 

“ By iriy patron S.aint Quentin !” said Durward, 

I am fartluT off from your meaning than evor.*^ 

“ There again now,” rejoined the Liogexjis, look- 
ing, as ho spoke, most proyokiiigly, yet most civilly, 
pfilitic .and intelligent. — it is siuvly not for us to 
see that which you, wortiiy seignior, deern it proper 
to conceal. But why swear by Saint Quentin, if 
you would not have me construe your meaning I — 
We know tho good Count of Saint Paul, who lies 
there at prc'sent, wislies well to our cause.” 

“ On my life,” said Quentin, “ you arc under some 
dehiHion — 1 know nothing of Saint Paul.” 

“ Nay, wo question you not,” said the burgher ; 
“ .although, bark ye — 1 say, hark in your can— my 
tuuTio is I’avilioii.” 

" And wh;it is my business with that. Seignior 
Pavilion I” said Quentin. 

**Nay, nothing— ‘Only methinks It might satisfy 
yon that 1 am trustwortiiy,— Here is my colleague 
Itoiislaer, too.” 

Jlouslaer a<lvancod, a oorpnlent dignltarjr, 
fair round belly, like a battering-iQam, " did shikb 
the press before him,” and who, whispering caution 
to his '’neighbour, said in a tone of rebuke, ** You 
forget, good colleague, tho place is too open — the 
seignior will rettro to your house or mine, and drinic 
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n glass of Rhenish and wjgar, ^ “ 

more of our good friend and a,® , 

with all our honest Flemish 

'^f! jo^'s^^/S 

>^ES.'1!S&® ^ SteT«id (te«iii.i 

» t on mv *^nd grave citizens, 

dc^ to driiT*' y®" ST® yourselves, or 

“ Q J/c me so.” 

., PP®r*jent 1” said the other burgher, “this 
T make Saint Lambert sw^! Why, 

,^rmets with Uio Saint Andrew’s cross 
llouiVs *’**’^® Scottish Archors of King 

Ana '\jpp„gjujr 1 am an Archer of the Srottish 
* ^hy blioiild you make a wonder of my 
weani^lj^ badge of my compsaiiy 1” said Qucutiii, 
"“P^utly. 

, > «»»Ie lias avowed it, he has avowed it !” «iid 

Tloiislaer and I'avillon, turning to tlie assembled 
burghers in attitudes of congratulation, w'ith waving 
arms, cxU‘udcJ palms, and lau^e round faces radiat- 
ing with glee. “ lie hath avowed himself an Archer 
of Louis’s Guard — of Louis, the guardian of the 
liberties of Liege i” 

A general shout and cry now arose from the 
multitude, in which were mingled the various sounds 
of “ Long live Louis of b’j’ancc I Long live tlie 
Scottish Guard I Long live the valiant Archer ! 
Our liberties, onr privileges, or death ! No im- 
posts 1 Long live the valiant Hoar of Ardennes ! 
Down with Charles t)f Burgundy ! and confusion to 
Bourbiiii and his bishopric !” • 

Half-stunned by the noise, which began anew in 
fine quarter so soon as it ceased in auotlier, ri^ing 
and falling like the billows of the sea, and augnieiU(>d 
by tliousaiKls of voices which roared in chorus fnuii 
distant streets and market-places, Queiitiu had jet 
time to form a conjeeturo couccruiug the meaning 
of tho tumult, and a plan fyr regulating his own 
conduct. ^ 

He had forgotten that, after his skirmish with 
Orleans and Dunois, one of his coinrudes had, at 
Lord Crawford’s command, replaced tho morion, 
cloven by the sword of tho latter, with one of tho 
steel-Iiiiial bonnets, which fonned a part of the 
ju’oper and well-known equipment of tlie Scottish 
Guards. That un Indmdual ol this body, wliich was 
always kept vory close to Louis’s person, should have 
appeared in the streets of a city, whoso civil discon- 
t<mts had been aggravated by tho agents of tliat 
King, was naturally enough interpreted by tlie 
burghers of Liege into a determination on tlie part 
of Louis o])ciil^ to assist their cause ; and tho ap- 
pai'ition of an indivhlual archer was magnified into 
a pledgo of immediate and active support from 
Louis f— nay, into an assui'aucc that his auxiliary 
fore were actually eiitermg tho town at one or 
otiier, though no ouo could dwtinctly teU whicli. of 
tlio city-gates. 

To I'emove a conviction so generally adopted, I 
Quentiu easily saw was impossible — nay, tJiat any 


attempt to undeceive men so obstinately prepossessed 
in tlieir belief, would be attended with personal 
risk, wliich, in this case, he saw little use of incur- 
ring. Ue therefore hastily resolved to temporize, 
and to got free tlie best way he could ; and this re- 
solution he formed while they were in tlie act of 
conducting him to the Stadtlioiise, where tlie not- 
ables of the town were fast assembling, in order to 
hear the tidings which he was presumed to have 
bruiiglit^ and to regale him with a splendid ban- 
quet. 

In spite of all his opposition, which was set down 
to modesty, he was on every side surrounded by the 
donors of popularity, tlie uiiKivoury tide of wrhich 
now floated around him. His two burgomaster 
friends, who were Schoppen^ or Syndics of the city, 
had made fast both his arms. Before him, Nikkei 
Blok, the chief of the butcher’s incorporation, hastily 
summoned from liis *oflice in the shambles, bran- 
dished liis death-doing axe, yet smeared with blood 
and brains, with a courage and grace wldcli brant- 
ircia alone could inspire. Behind him came the 
toll, lean, raw-boned, very drunk, and very patriotic 
figure of Claus llanimorlein, president of tlie mys- 
tery of the workers in iron, and followed by at legist 
a thousand unwashed artificers of liis class. Wea- 
vers, miilers, roperaakers, artisans of every degroe 
and calling, tlironged forward to join the procc^ssion 
from every gloomy and narrow sii'ect. Escape 
seemed a desperate and impossible adventure. 

In tins dilemma, Quentin appealed to Rouslaer, 
who held one arm, and to Pavilion, who had secured 
tlie other, and who were conducting him forward at 
the head of the ovation, of which he had so unex- 
pectedly bectmic tho principal object, lie hastily \ 
acquainted them ^ with his having tlioughtlessly • 
adopted the bonnet of tho Scottish Guard, on an 
accident having occurred to tlie hcad-picee in which 
he had proposed to travel ; he ifl^grctted that, owing 
to tins circumstance, and tlie sharp wit with whiGli 
the Liegeuis drewUie natural inference of his quality, 
and the purpose of his visit, tlic^i tilings bad beeji j 
publicly discovered ; and ho intimated, that, if just j 
now coiiductei^^^lie Stadthotise, he might unliap- I 
pilj^ feel liimsdf under the necessity of eommimi- | 
eating to tlie assembled notables certain matters, 
which he was directed by the King to reserve for . 
the private cars of his excellent gossips, Meiidicci'S . 
Rouslaer and PavlUou of Liege.” ^ ; 

This last hint operated like m.i^c on the two 
citizens, who were tlie most distinguished leaders of 
tho iiiourgcmt burghers, and were, like all denia- 
gogues of their kiiid^ desirous to keep every thing 
within their own management, so far as possible. 
They therefore hastily agreed that Quentin yliould 
leave the town for the time, and return by nigiit to 
Liege, and converse witli tlicm privately in the 
h(nii>e of Rouslaer, near tho gate op]Misite to ^ichon- 
waldt. Quentin hesitated not to tell tlieiii, that he 
was at present ix^sidiiig in the Bisliop’s palace, under 
pivteiice of hearing di:spatchos Jrom tlio bi'eucli 
Court, although his real erraiia was, os tliojr lia<l 
well coiijcctuivd, dcsigued to tlie citizens of Liegc^; 
and tlija tortuous ino()o of conducting a communi- 
cation, as well as tlie bharacter and rank of tlio 
}>er8oii to whom it was supposed to ho intrusted, 
was so consonant, to tlie ^an^ter of Louis, as 
neither to excite donht nor surprise. 

Almost iiimiediatcly after this 6cfaireii$0pieHt was 
complctcil, tlie progress of the multitude brought 
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them opposite to tlio door of Pavillon*s house, iii 
one of the prii^cipal Btreeto, but which communi- 
cated from behind witli tlie Maes, by means of a 
garden, as well as an extensive manufaetor}- of tun- 
pits, and other conveniences for dressing hides ; for 
llie pati'iotic burgher was’ a felt-di*esser, or currier. 

It was natural that Pavilion should desire to do 
the honours of his dwelling to the supposed envoy 
of Louis, and a halt before his house excited no 
surprise on the part of the multitude ; who, on the 
contrary, greeted Meiiihcer Pavilion with a loud 
vlvatf as he uslicrcd in his distinguished guest. 
Quentin speedily laid aside his remarkable bonnet, 
for the cap of a felt*maker, and flung a cloak over 
his other apparel. Pavilion then furnished him 
with a passport to pass the gates of tlie city, and to 
return by night or day os should suit his conve- 
nience ; and lastly, committed him to tlie cluii*gc of 
his daughter, a fair and smiliBg Flemish lass, with 
instructions how he was to be disposed of, while he 
himself hastened hack to his colleague, to amuse 
tlieir friends at the Stadthoiise, witli the best excuses 
which they could invent for the disappear.ance of 
King Louis’s envoy. We cannot, as the footman 
says in the play, recollect the exact nature of the 
ho which the belwethei's told the flock ; but no task 
is so easy as that of imposing upon a multitude whose 
eager prejudices have more than half done the busi- 
ness ere the nnpostor has spoken a word. 

The worthy burgess was no sooner gone, than his 
plump daughter, Trudehen, with many a bliisli, and 
many a w'reathcd smile, which suited very pvt^ttily 
with lips like cherries, laughing blue eyes, and a 
fikin transparently pure, escorted the 'handsome 
stranger through the pleached alleys of the Sicur 
Pavilion’s garden, down to the water-side, and there 
saw him fairly embarked in a boat, which two stout 
Flemings, in their trunk-hose, fur caps, and iii.uiy- 
buttonra jerkins, had got in readiness with as much 
iiaste as their low-country nature would permit. 

As the pretty Ti*udchcn spoke nothing hut Ger- 
man, Quentin — no disparagement to his loyal 
affection to the Cooutoss of Croye, — couhl only 
express his thanks by a kiss on those same cherry 
lips, which was very gallantly bestowed,aiid accepted 
with all modest gratitude ; for gallants with a form 
and face like our Scottisli Archer, were not of every- 
day occurrence among the bourgeoiiU of Liege. ' 

While the boat was rowed up the sluggish waters 
of the Maes, and passed tiie defences of the town, 
Quentin had time enough to reflect what account he 
ought to give of his adventure in Liege, when he 
returned to the Bisliop’s palace of Schoiiwaldt ; and 
disdaining alike to betray any person who had re- 
posed confidence in him, although by misapprehen- 
rion, or to conceal from the hospitable Prelate tlie 
mutinous state of his capital, ho resolved to confine 
himself to so general an account as might put the 
Bishop upon his guard, while it should point out no 
individual to his vengeance. 

He was landed from the boa^ within half a mile 
of the castle, and rewarded his rowers with a guil- 


* The adventure of Quentin at Liege may be thouglit over- 
ilmined, yet it is extraordinary what elfght circumstances will 
influence tlie public mind in a uioment of doubt and uncer- 
tainty. M<Mt readers mast rememlicr, that, wlien the Dutcli 
were on the point of rising against the French yoke, their ceal 
foriiMmtlon recelvt d a strong impulse from tiie landing of a 
parm In a Hritish volunteer unifonn, whose presence, tTiough 
f Umt of a privite imlividnal, wae received at a guarantee of 
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der, to their great isatisfuction. Yet, short .as was 
the space which divided him from Schouwaldt, the 
castle-bell had tolled i^r dinner, and Quentin found, 
moreover, that he ha^ approached the castle on a 
different side from thafl of the principal oiitrance, 
and tliat to go round wdiild throw his aiTival con- 
siderably later. He, therefdpe,made straight towards 
tlie side that was nearest him, as lie discerned 
that it presented an embattled wall, probably that 
of the little gai*den already iioticci], witli a postern 
openi|ig upon the moat, and a skiff moored by the 
posterii, which might serve, he thought, upon -sum- 
mons, to pass him over. As he approached, in hoi>cs 
to make his entrance this way, tlie postern opened, 
a man came out, and, jumping into tlic boat, made 
his way to the farther side of the moat, and then, 
w'ith a long pole, pushed the skiff back towards tho 
place wlierc he had embarked. As he came near, 
Quentin discerned that this person was tho Bohe- 
mian, who, avoiding him, as w’as not difficult, held 
a differont path towards Liege, and w:is prosently 
out of hl^ ken. 

Here was new snhicct for meditation. Had this 
vagabond heathen heen all this while with Iho Ladies 
of Croye, anti f«>r what purpose should they so far 
have graced him with their presence 1 Toriiinntetl 
with this thought, Diirward became doubly deter- 
mined to seek an ex phi nation with them, for the 
purpose at once of laying bare tho treachery of 
Hayruddin, and announcing to Uioin the perilous 
state in >vhich tluMr protector, the Bishop, was 
|daeed, by tho mutinous stiiti* of his town of Liege. 

As Quentin thus resolved, ho entered the castle 
by the principal gate, and found tliat part of tho 
family who assembled for dinner in the great hall, 
including the Bishop’s attendant clergy, officers of 
the housrdioM, and strangers below tlie rank of the 
very first ludiility, were already placed at their meal. 
A seat at the upper end of the board had, however, 
been reserved beside the Bishop’s domestic chaplain, 
who welcomed the stranger with the old college jest 
of, Scro renifntWut 09 $a^ while he took care so to 
load his plate with dainties, as to take away all 
appcaranco of that tendency to reality, which, in 
Quentin’s country, is said to render a joke either no 
joke, or at best an unpalatable one.’ 

In vindicating himself from tho suspicion of ill 
breeding, Quentin briefly described tho tumult which 
had been occasioued in the city by his being dis- 
covered to belong to tlie Scottish Archer Guard of 
Louis, and endeavoured to give a ludicrous turn to 
thc^ narrative by saying, tliat lie liad lujen wiUi 
difficulty extricated by a fat burgher of Liege and 
his pretty daughter. 

But the company wore too much interested in 
the story to taste the jest. All operations of the 
tabic were suspended wliile Quentin told liis tale ; 
and when he had ceased, there was a solenxn pause, 
which was only broken by tlie Major-Domo saying 
in a low and melancholy tone, ** 1 would to God 
tliat we saw those hundred lances of Burgundy !’* 
Why should you think so deeply on it V* said 
Quentin — " You have many soldiers here, wliose 
trade is arms ; and your antagonists are only the 
rabble of a disorderly city, who will fly before tho 
first flutter of a banner wito men-at-arms arrayed 
beneath it.” 

^ You do not know the men of Liege,” said the 

* ** A looth boord (traejoke) ii no boord,'* isyi tbt Beet. 
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Chaplain, ** of whom it may be laid, that, not even 
excepting those of Ghent, they are at once tlie 
fiercost and the most imtameable in Europe. Twice 
has the Duke of Bur^ndy chastised them for tlicir 
repeated revolts against their Bishop, and twice 
iiath he suj^preased them with much severity, 
abridged their privileges, taken away ^eir luuiners, 
and establisned rights and claims to himself, which 
were not before competent over a free city of tlie 
Empire — Nay, tlie last time he defeated witli 
much slaughter near Saint .Tron, where Li^ lost 
nearly six thousand men, what with the sword, 
what with those drowned in the flight ; and tliere- 
after, to disable them from farther mutiny, Duke 
Charles refused to enter at any of the gates which 
they had surrendered, but, beating to the ground 
forty cubits breadth of their city wall, marched into 
Liege os a conqueror, with visor closed, and lance ’ 
in rest, at the head of his chivalry, by the breach ! 
whidi he had made. Nay, well were the Liegois 
tlien assured, that, but for the iriteroesaion of his 
father, Duke Philip the Good, this Charles, then 
called Count of Charalois, would have given their 
town up to spoil. And 3*et, witli all these fresh 
rocuilections, witli tlieir breaches unrepaired, and 
their arsenals scarcely supplied, tlic sight of an 
archer's bonnet is sufficient again to stir them to 
uproar. May God amend all I but I fear tliero will 
be bloody work between so fierce a population and 
BO fiery a Sovereign ; and I would my excellent 
and kind master had a see of lesser dignity and 
more safety, for bis mitre is lined with thorns in- 
stead of ermine. This much I say to you, Seignior 
Stranger, to make you aware, that, if your affiurs 
detain you not at Schonwaldt, it is a place from 
which each man of sense should depart as speedily 
as possible. I apprehend tliat your ladies are of 
the same opinion ; for one oT the grooms who at- 
tended tlieni on the route, has been sent b.ack by 
them to the Court of France with letters, which, 
doubtless, are intended to announce their going in 
search of a safer as^-luin.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE niLLBT. 

Goto— thou art made. If thou deMrost to be 80--^ If not. 
let me lee tliee etUl the fellow of aervonts, and not fit to touch 
Fertune*! fingera. 

Twelfth KtghU 

When the tables were drawn, the Chaplain, who 
seemed to have taken a sort of attachment to Quen-, 
tin Durward's soriety, or who perhaps dcrired to 
extract from him farther information ‘jonceriiing 
the meeting of the morning, led him )nto a witli- 
drawing aj^rtment, the windows of which, on one 
side, projected into the garden ; and as he saw 
his companion's eye gase rather eamriy upon the 
spot, he proposed to Quentin to go down and take 
a view of tho curious foreign shrubs with which 
the Bishop had enriched its pjirterres. 

Quentin excused himself, as unwilling to intrude, 

I and'therewithal communicated the check which ho 
I had received in the rodming. The Chaplain smiled, 
and said, That there was indeed some andent pro- 
hibition respecting tho Bishop’s private garden ; 
but this,” he added, wiUa a smile, "was when our 


reverend father was a princely 3gmng prelate of | 
not more than thirty years of age, and when many 
fair ladios frequented the Castle for ghostly oonso* 
lation. Need there was," he said with a doumcast 
look, and a smile, half siiiiple and half intelligent, 

" that these ladles, pained in conscience, who wore 
ever lodged in the apartments now occupied by Ac 
noble Cwoness, should have some space for taking 
file air, secure, from the intrusion of tlio ptofiue. 
But of late years," he added, "this prohibiticn, 
alUiough not fonnally removed, has fallen entirdpr 
out of observance, and remains but as the supersti- 
tion which lingers in tlie brain of a superannuated 
gentleman-usher. If you please," he added, " we- 
will presently descend, and try whether the place 
be haunted or no.” 

Nothing could have been more agreeable to Quen^- 
tin tlian the prospect of a free entrance into the 
g:urdeu, through means of whieb, according to a 
chance which had hitherto attended his passion, 
he hoped to communicate with, or at least obtain 
sight uf, the object of his affections, from'some such 
turret or balcony-window, or similar " coign ol 
vantage," as tho hostelry of the Fleur-de-Lys, near 
Plessis, or tho Dauphin*s*Towcr, within that Ghstle 
itself. Isabelle seemed stiH destined, wherever she 
made her abode, to be the Lady of the Turret 

When Durward descended with his new friend, 
into tho garden, tlie latter mmed a terrestrial 
philosopher, entirely busied with the things of the 
earth ; while the eyes of Quentin, if they did not | 
seek tlio heavens, like tliose of an astrologer, ranged, 
at least, all around the windows, balconies, and 
especially tiie turrets, which projected on every 
pai't from the inner front of tho old building, in 
order to discover tliat which was to be his cyncF- 
sure. 

While thus employed, the young lover heard with- 
total neglect, if indeed he heard at all, the enume- 
ration of plants, herbs, and shrubs, which his rev^ 
rend conductor pointed out to him ; of which this 
was choice, because of prime use in medicine ; and 
that moi*e choice, for yielding a rare flavour to 
pottage ; and a third, choicest of all, because pos- 
sessed of no merit but its extreme scarcit}'. Stil) 
it was necessary to preserve somo semblance at 
least of attention ; which the youth found so 
difficult, that he feirly wished at the devil tho 
officious naturalist and the whole vegetable kiug^ 
dom. Ho was relieved at length by & striking of- 
a clock, which summoned tlio Cliaplain to some- 
official duty. 

The reverend man inado many unnecessary apo- 
logies for leaving his new friend, and concluded ^ 
giving him the agreeable assuran<^, that he >pigh^ 
walk in the garden till supper, without much nsk 
of being disturbed. ^ ^ . 

" It S," said he, " the place where I always study 
my own homilies, as being most seyicslered from 
tho resort of strangers. I am now about to deliver 
one of them in the chapel, if you please to favour 
mo with your audience.— I have been tliought to 
have some gift— But the glory bo where it is- 

^'^Quentin excused himself for this evening, undcv<- 
pretence of a severe headadi, which the open air 
was likely to prove the best cure for ; and at leogth 
tiie well-meaning priest left Mm to himarif. 

It may be well imagined, tliat in the eurioiiB in- 
spection which he now made, at more leisure, of 
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ivery windtiw or aperture wliicli looked into the 
pi6»n, tliiwe di<l not escape which were in the 
unmediate neighbourhood <n the small door by 
whic}i he iiatl seen Marthon admit Uayraddin, as 
be pretended, to the apartment of tlio Countesses, 
lint nothing stirred or shewed itself, which could 
either crtiifute or confirm tlie tale which the Boho' 
inian had hdd, until it was becoming dusky ; and 
Quentin began to be sensible, he scarce knew wlty, 
tliat his sauntering so long in the garden might 
be subject of displeasure or suspicion. 

Just as he had resolved tj depai't, and was taking 
what he had destined for his last turn under the 
windows which had such attraction for him, he 
heard above him a slight and cautious souud, like 
that of a cough, as intended to call his attention, 
and to avoid the observation of otliers. As lie 
looked op in joyful surprise, a casement oijencd 
fetnsuc hand Wiis seen to drop a billet, which 
fell into a rosciniiry bush that grew at the foot 
of the wall. The precaution used in dropping this 
letter, presei*ibud equal prudeuoe and secrecy in 
reading it. The garden, surroiuided, as we have 
said, upon two udes, by tlie buildings of the palace, 
was commanded, of coun^*, by the windows of maJiy 
apartments ; but thero was a sort of grotto of rock- 
work, which tlie Chaplain liad shewn Durward witli 
much complacency. To snatch tip tlie billet, thrust 
it into his bosom, and hie to this place of secrecy, 
was the work of a single minute. He tliere opened 
the precious scroll, aiid blessed, at tlie sjime time, 
tlie memory of the Monks of Abcrbrotliick, whose 
nurture had rendered him capable of dociplieriiig 
its contents. 

The first lino contained the injunction, Head 
this in secret,'* — and tlie contents were as follows: 
** What your eyes havo too boldly said, mine liave 
perhaps too rashly understood. Bu^ unjust per- 
secution makes its victims bold, and it were better 
to throw myself on tlie gratitude of one, tlian to 
remain the object of pursuit to many. Fortune has 
her tliroue upon a rock ; but brave men fear not 
to climb. If you dare do augbt for one tliat 
iiazards much, you need but psusa into this garden 
at prime to-morrow, wearing in your cap a blue- 
and-white feather ; but eapect no farther commu- 
nication. Your stars have, tliey say, destined you 
for greatness, and disposed you to gratitude. — 
Farewell-^ be faitliful, prompt, and resolute, and 
doubt not thy fortune.’’ Witliiu this letter was 
enclosed a ring with a table diamond, on which 
were cu^ in form of a lozenge, the ancient arms 
of the House of Croye. 

The first feeling of Quentin upon this occasion 
was unminglcd ecstasy — a pride and joy which 
seemed to raise bun to the stars,-— a deteruiination 
to do or die, iiifiueiiced by which ho treated with 
ecom Uie thousand obstacles that j^laeed tlicmsclves 
betwixt him and the goal of his wishes. 

In tills mood of rapture, and unable to endure 
any interruption which might withdraw his mind, 
wei'e it but for a moment, from so ecstatic a sub- 
ject of contemplation, Durward, retiring to the in- 
terior of the castle, hnetily assigned his former 
pretext of a headach for not joining the household 
of the Bishop at the supper-meal, and, lighting his 
lamp, betook fajmself to diamber whicli hail 
been Assigned him, to read, and to read again and 
sjgam, the precious' billet, and to kiss a Siousand 
times the no less precioia ring. 


Bui bucli high-wrought feelings could not remain 
long in tlie same ecstatic tone. A thought pressea 
upou him, though he repelled it as ungrateful — as 
eveu blasphemous — that the frankness of the con- 
fession implied less delicacy, on the part of her 
who made it, tlion was consistent with the high 
romantic feeling of adoration with which he had 
hitherto worshipped tlie Lady Isabelle.* No sooner 
did this ungracious thou^t intrude itself, than he 
hastened to stifle it, as he would have stifled a 
hissing and hateful adder, that hod intruded itself 
into his couch. Was it for liim — him ihe Favoured 
— on whose account she had stooped from her 
sphere, to ascribe blame to her for the very act of 
condescension, without which he dared not havo 
raised his eyes towards herf Did not her very < 
lUgnity of birtli and of condition reverse, in her 
cose, tlie usual rules which impose. silence on tlie 
lady until her lover shall have first spoken I To 
those arguments, which he boldly tormed into 
syllogisms, and avowed to himself, his vanity might 
possibly suggest one which he cared not to embody 
eve.i inciilaliy witli tlio s:une frankness — tliat the 
merit of the party beloved might periiaps wan^nt, 
on tlio {lart of the Imly, some little departure from 
I common rules ; and, after all, as in the case of ■ 

' Malvolio, tlici*e was example from it in chronicle. 
The Squire of low degree, of whom ho had just | 
been reading, was, like himself, a gentleman void of 
land and living, and yet the generous Vrincess of 
iliuigary bestowed on him, without scruple, more 
substantial marks of her affection, than the billot 
lie had just received : — 

Welcome.” she mid, “my »w»*U‘ Scjuvro, 

My heartifl rpote. iny soule'i tlcsire ; 

1 will rIvc thee kisses ttireo, 

Aud oIh Uvo kundnd poundb in foe.” 

And again the same faithful history made the 
King of ilongrie himself avoucli, 

** r li!i\e ykiiown many a ii.Uf, 

Come to be Prince by inarringc.” 

So that, upon the whole, Quentin generously aud 
niagnaninioiisly reconciled himself to a line of con- 
duct on the Countess’s part, by which he was likely '> 
to be so highly benefited. 

But this scruple was succeeded by another doubt, 
harder of digestion. The traitor Hayraddin had 
been in tlie apsirtincnts of tlie ladies, for aught 
Quentin knew, for die space of four hours, and, 
considering the hints which he had thrown out^ of 
possessing an influence of the most interesting kind 
over the fortunes of Quentin Durward, wliat should 
assure him Uiat this trmu was not of his'laying t 
and if so, was it not probable that such a dissem- 
bling villain had set it on foot to conceal some new 
plan of treachery — perhaps to seduce Isabelle out 
of die protection of the worthy Bi^op t This was 
a matter to be dosely lookra into, for Quentin 
felt a repugnance to this individual proportioned 
to the unabashed impudence with whioh ho had 
avowed his profligacy, and could not bring himself 
to hope, that any thing in which he was concerned 
could ever .come to an honourable or happy con- 
elusion. 

These various thoughts rolled over Quentin’s 
mind like misty doude, to dash and obscure the 
fair landscape which his fanoy had at first drawn, 
and his coura was that night a deepless one. At 
the hour of prime — ay, and an hour before it 
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was he in the <Mtle-gar<Ieji| where uo one now 1 the wildest that over burst down from the Gram- 
opposed ^lUier h» entrant or his abode, with a i pians ; and again in a niinnte he became sensiblo, 
jeatiier of the assigned colour, as distinguished as ■ that the tumult was not excited by the fury of the 
he oiuld by My means procure in such luwte. No | elements, but by tlio wrath of men. 
notice was taken of his appearance for ncariy two ' He sprung from bed and looked from the window 
hours 2 at length he heard a few notes of tho lute, ! of his 'apartment; but it ommed into the garden, 
and presently the lattim opened right above tho and on that side all was quiet, though tJw oiicning 
little pMtern-d^r at which Marthon had admitted i of tlie casoinent made him still moro sensible, ftom 
llayrwldiu, and Isabelle, in maidenly beauty, ap- the shouts which rearhr^ his ears, tliat the outside 
P^ur^u greeted him halMuiidly, of the castle was beleaguered and smulted, and 

half«hyly, coloured extremely at the deep and ; that by a mimorous and tietenniued enemy. Has* 
signincant riwerence with which he^ returned her I tily collecting his dress and arms, and putting them 
~ casement, and disappeared. ! oii with such celi*rity as darkness and surjirise pcr- 

Uaylight and cliam[>aign could discover uo morel ' initted, his attcMitiiMi was solicited by a knocking at 
The autlienticnty of the billot was ascertained — it the d»H)r of his clianiber. As Quentin did not 
only ruinaincd what was to follow ; and of this tlie j immediately answer, tho door, wliich was a slight 
fair wnter had given him no hint. But uo iinme* ' one, was forced opi*n from without, and the Intru* 
diate danger impended — tlie Countess was in a der, announct'd by his peculiar dialect to be Uie Bo* 
strong castlo, under the protection of a Prince, at lieniian, Hayraddin Maugrabin, entered the aiwirt- 
once resp^table for bis secular, and venoi'able , ment. A pbial, which be held in his hand, touche<l 
for Ins ecclesiastical autliority. There was neither ! by a match, pnulueed a dark flash of ruddy fire, by 
immediate r«)oru nor occasion for tlio exulting ' means of which he iviiidled a lamp, which he took 

, Squii-e interfering in the adventure ; and it was i from his bosom. 

! siiflicient if he kept himself prompt to execute her j “ The hor»»scope of yoiirileatinios,** ho siddoner* 
comniaiida whensoever they should be communi* | getically to Durward,' without any farther greet* 
cated to him. But Fate purposed to call him info ’ ing, “ now turns upon the doterniiuation of a 
action soooner than ho was aware of, { minute.** 

^ It was the fourtli night after his arrival at ** Caitiff!” siiid Quentin, in reply, ^ there Is trea* 
Schoiiwaldt, when Quentin had taken measures for chery around ns; and where there is ireachery, 
sending back on the morrow, to the Court of Louis, thou Mtitt have a share in it.” 
the remuiiiiiig grf ^'.a who had accompanied him on ■ “You are mad,” answered Maugrabin — ** 1 
hie journey, with letters from himself to his uncle 1 never bt'traycd any one but to gain by it— ami 
rind Lord Crawford, renouncing tho service ‘ of | wherefoit* should 1 betray yon, by whoso safety I 
France, for which the treachury to which lie had can take moiv mlvantegi/than by your destnic* 
been exposed by tlio private instructions of flay- « lion f Hearken for a moment, if it bo possible for 
raddin gave biin an excuse, both in honour and J you, to one note of reason, ero it is mounded into 
prudence ; and he betook himself to bis bed with 1 your ear by tho death-shot of ruin. Tho Liegoois 
all the rosy-coloured ideas around him wliich flutter j are up — William de la Mnrck with his band leads 
about the couch of a youtli when he loves dearly, tJieni — Were ilicro means of resistance, their num* 
and tliiiiks his love is as sincerely ixqiaid. bors, and his fury, would ovcrcomo them ; but there 

But Quentin’s dreams, which at first partook of \ ai*o next to none. If you would save tlie Countc-ss 
the nature of those happy influences under which j and your own hopes, follow ino, in the namo of 
he liad fallen asleep, began by degrees to assume ' her who sent you a Uible-diamond, with tlirco loo* 
a more terrific character. pards engraved on it 1” • I 

He walked with tho Countess Isabidle beside a , “ Lead the way,” baid Quentin, luistily — ** In ! 

smooth and inland lake, sacli as formed the prin- • that name J dare every danger !” | 

eip^ characteristic of his native glen ; and he spoke ] *• As I hIuiU manage it,” said the Bohemian, ( 

to her of his love, without any consciousness of ! “there is no danger, if you can but witliJioId your 
tho imp.edimeiite which lay betweeu them. Sho ^ hand from strife w'liich does not concern you ; for, 
blushed and smiled when she listened— even as ho ' after all, what is it to you whether the Bishop, a-* 
mij^ht have expected from tho tenor of the letter, ] they call him, slaughters liis flock, or tlio lloc!s 
which, sleeping or waking, lay nearest to his heart. ( slaiightcrH tlio shepherd I — Ha ! lia ! lia ! Follow 
But the scene suddenly changed from summer to me, but with c^iutioii and patience ; subduo your 
winter— from calm to tempest; the winds and the ; own eounige, and confide in iny pnideneo —ami 
waves row with sUeb a contest of surge aii^ whirl* • my debt of thankfulness is pai^i, and yim !iave a 
wind, as if tlie demons of the water and of tlie air. Countess for your spouse. — Follow me.” 
had been contending for their roaring empires in j “1 follow,” said Quentin, drawing his sw'onl ; 
riv^ strife. The rising waters seemed to cut off* j “ but the inoniciit in whirh 1 di*tei*t the least sign 
their advance and their retreat— tho increasing | of trcacheryt thy heiid ami body are three yards 
tempest, which dashed them against each otlier, : separate I” 

seemed to render their remaining on the spot im- Without more conversation, tho Bohemian, seo* 
possible ; and the tumultuous sensations produced ing tliat Quentin was now i’lilly armed and rcody, 
by the apparent danger awoke tho dreamer, ran down iho staii’s before him, and winded hastily 

He awoke; bat although the riroumstances of through various siih-passiges, until they gained 
the vision had disappeared, and given place to the little garden. Scarce a light was to bo seen on 
reality, the noise, which bad probably suggested that side, scarce any bustle was to be heard ; but 
them, still continued to sound in his ears. no sooner had Quentin entered the open space, 

Quentin’s first impulse was to sit erect in bed, tliaii the noise on the opposite side of the castle 
and listen with astonishment to sounds, which, if became ten times more stunningly audible, and he 
they had announced a tempest, might liave shamed could hear the various war-cries of “ Liogi; 1 Liege ! 
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S!anglierl Sanglier!'* shoated by the assailants, 
while the feebler cry of ** Our Lady for the Prince 
Bishop was raised in a faint and fUtering tone, 
by those of tlie prelate’s soldiers who had hastened, 
though surprised and at disadTantage, to tlie de- 
fence of tlie walls. 

But tlie interest of the fight, notwithstanding tlie 
martial character of Quentin Durward, was indiffe- 
rent to him in comparison of the fate of Isabelle 
of Croye, which, ho had reason to fear, would be 
a dreadful one, unlcas rescued from the power of 
the dissolute and cruel freebooter, who was now, as 
it seemed, bursting the gates of the castle. He 
reconciled himself to the aid of the Bohemian, as 
men in a desperate illness refuse not the remedy 
prescribed by quacks and mountebanks, and fol- 
lowed across tho garden, with the intention of being 
guided by him until he should discover symptoms 
of treachery, and then piercing him tlirougli the 
heart, or striking his head from his body. Hay- 
raddin seemed himself conscious that his safety 
turned on a foatlier-weight, for ho forbore, from 
tho moment they entered tho open aJr, all his 
wonted gibes .and quirks, and seemed to have made 
a vow to act at once with modesty, courage, uud 
activity. 

At the opposite door, which led to the ladies’ 
apartments, upon a low signal made by llayraddin, 
ap)>eared two women, muined in the black silk veils 
which were tiien, as now, worn by the women in 
the Netherlands. Quentin offered his arm to one 
of them, who clung to it with trembling eagerness, 
' and indeed hung upon him so much, tiiat had her 
weight been greater, she must have much impeded 
their retreat. The Bohemian, who conducted the 
other female, took the road straight for the postern 
which opened uj^on the moat, through tlie garden 
wall, close to which the little skiff was drawn up, by 
means of which Quentin had formerly observed 
Hayraddin himself retreating from the castle. 

As they crossed, the shouts of stonn and suc- 
cessful violence seemed to announce that tlie castle 
was In the act of being taken ; and so di8m.al was 
the sound in Quentin’s cars, that he could not help 
swearing aloud, " But that my blood is irretrievably 
devoted to ihe fulfilment of niy present duty, 1 
would back to the wall, take faithful part with the 
hospitable Bishop, and silence some of tiiose knaves 
whose tliroats are full of mutiny and robbery !” 

The lady, whose arm was still folded in his, 
pressed it lightly as he spoke, os if to make him 
understand that there was a nearer claim on his 
chivalry than the defence of Schonwaldt ; while 
the Bohemian exclaimed, loud enough to be heard, 
<*Now, that. I coll right Christian frenzy, which 
would turn back to tight, when love and fortune 
botli demand that we should fly. — On, on — with 
all the haste you can make — Horses wait us in 
yonder thicket of willows.” 

There are but two horses,” said Quentin, who 
saw them in the moonlight. 

All that 1 could procure without exciting sus- 
picion-^ and enough, besides,” replied tho Bohe- 
mian. ”You two must ride for Tong^ ere the 
way becomes unsafe — Marthon will abide with the 
wqmcn of our horde, with whom she is an old 
acquaintance. Know, she is a daughter of our 
tribe, and only dwrit among you to serve our pur- 
pose as occasion should fall?’ 

” Marthon t” exclaimed the Countess looking at 


the veiled female, with a shriek of surprise ; ‘‘is 
not this my kinswoman V* 

“Only Marthon,” said Hayraddin— “ Excuse 
me that little piece of deceit. 1 dared not carry 
off hoA the ladies of Croye from the Wild Boar 
of Ardennes.” 

“ Wretch I” said Quentin, emphatically — “ but it 
is not — shall not be too late — 1 will ba^ to rescue 
tho Lady HameUne.” 

“ Hamelinc,” whispered the lady, in a disturbed 
voice, “ hangs on thy arm, to thank thee for her 
rescue.” 

“ Ha ! what I — How is this 1” said Qnentin, ex- 
tricating himself from Iier hold, and with less 
gentleness than he would at any other time have 
used towards a female of any rank — “ Is the Lady 
Isabelle then left behind 1 — Farewell-^forowell.” 

As ho turned to hasten back to the castle, Hay- 
raddin laid hold of him — “ Nay, hear you — hear 
you — you ruu upon your death ! What tlie foul 
fiend did you wear the colours of tlie old ono for ) 
— I will never trust blue and white silk again. But 
she has almost as large a dower — has jewels and 
gold — hath pretensions, too, upon tho earldom.” 

While he spoke thus, panting on in broken sen- 
tences, the Bohemian struggled to detain Quentin, 
who at length laid his hand on his dagger, in order 
to extricate himself. 

“ Nay, if tliat he the case,”- said Hayraddin, un- 
loosing his hold, “go — and the devil, if there bo 
one, go along with you !” — And, soon as freed 
from his hold, the Scot shot back to the castle witli 
tlie speed of the wind. 

Hayraddin tlien turned round to the Coimtess 
Ilanieline, who had sunk down on the ground, be- 
tween shame, fear, and disappointment. 

“ Hero has been a mistake,” he said ; “ up, lady, 
and come with me — 1 will provide you, ere morn- 
ing comes, a gallanter husband than this smock- 
faced boy ; aud if one will not serve, you shall 
liavc twenty.” 

Tho Lady Hameline was as violent in her pas- 
sions, as she was vain and weak in her understand- 
ing. Like many other persons, riie went tolerably 
well tlirougli the ordinary duties of life ; but in a 
crisis like tlie present lalie was entirely incapable of 
doing aught, save pouring forth unavailing lamen- 
tations, and accusing Hayraddin of being a thief, 
a base slave, an impostor, a murderer. 

“Call me Zing^ro,” returned he, composedly, 
“and you have said all at once.” 

“ Monster 1 you said the stars had decreed our 
union, and caused me to write — Oh, wretch tliat 
1 was !” exclaimed the unhappy lady. 

“And so they had decreed yonr union,” said 
Hayraddin, “had both parties been willing — but 
tliink you tlie blessed constellations can make any 
one wed against bis will t — I was led into error 
with your accursed Christian gallantries, and fop- 
peries of ribbons and favours — and the youth pre- 
fers veal to beef, I tliink— that’s aR.— Up and 
follow mo; and take notice, 1 endure neither 
weeping nor swooning.” 

“ I will not stir a foot,” said the Countess^ obsti- 
nately. 

“ By the bright welkin, but yon shall, though !” 
exclaimed Hayraddin. “ 1 swear to you, by all 
that ever fools believed in, that yon have to do with ‘ • 
one, who would care little to strip yon naked, bind i 
you to a tree, and leave you to your fortune 1!* I 
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** Nay/* said Martlion, interfering, “ your 
favour die shali not bo misused. 1 wear a Imife 
as well as you, and can use it — She is a kind 
woman, though a fool. — And you, madam, rise up 
and follow us — Here has been a mistake ; but it is 
something to have saved life and limb. Thera 
are many in yonder castle would give all the wealth 
in the world to stand where we do now.** 

As Marthon spoke, a clamour, in which the 
shouts of victory were mingled with screams of 
terror and despair, was wafted to tliem from the 
Castle of Schonwaldt. 

“ Hear tliat, lady !** said Hayraddin, “ and be 
thankful you are not adding your treble pi()e to 
yonder concert. Believe me, I will care for you 
honestly, and tlic shirs shall keep their words, and 
find you a good husband.*’ 

Like some wild animnl, exhausted and subdued 
by terror and fatigue, the Countess Hameline 
yielded herself up to tho conduct of her guides, and 
suffered herself to be passively led whichever way 
they w'ould. Nay, such was tho confusion of her 
spirits and tlie exhaustion of her straiigth, tliat the 
worthy ctniplo, who half bore, half led her, carried 
on their discourse in her presence without her even 
understanding it. 

“ 1 ever tliought your plan was folly/* aaid Mar- 
tlion. ** ^uld you have brought the youn^ people 
together, indeed, we might have had a hold on their 
gratitude, and a footing in tlieir castle. But what 
chance of so handsome a voutli wedding this old 
fool !** 

llizpah/* said Hayraddin, “ you have borne the 
n.ime of a Christian, and dwelt in tho tents of those 
besotted people, till Diou hast become a partaker in 
tlieir follies. How could I dream that he would have 
made scruples about a few years, youth or age, when 
the advantages of the match were so evident 1 And 
thou knowest, there would liave beeu no moving 
yonder coy wench to be so frank as this coming 
Countess here, who hangs on our anus as dead a 
weight as a wool-pack, I loved the lad too, and 
: would have done him a kindness : to wed liiiii to 
; this old woman, was to make his fortune : to unite 
i him to Isabelle, were to have brought oil him De la 
I Marck, Burgundy, France, — every one that clial- 
I Iciiges an interest in disposing of her hand. A*lid 
I this silly woman’s wealth being chiefly in gold and 
! jewels, we should have had our share. But the 
I bow-string has burst, and tlie an'ow failed. Away 
■ with her — we will bring her to William with the 
I Beard. By tlie time ho has |p>rged himself wiUi 
; wassail, as is his wont, he wUl not know an old 
Countess from a young one. Away, Rizpab — 
bear a gallant heart The bright Aldeboran still 
influences the destinies of tlie Children of the 
Desert !** 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THB SACK. 

The gates of merty diall be all eliut up. 

And the flnh'd loldier, rough and bnrd of heart. 

In liberty of bloody hand eliall range, , 

With conscience wide as hell. 

Henry r. 

Thb surprised and aflMghted garrison of tiie 
Gastio of Schonwaldt had, nevertlieless, for some 


time, made good the defence of the place against 
the assailants ; but the innnense crowds wliich, 
issuibg from die city of Liege, tlironged to the 
.'isaault like bees, distracted their attention, and 
abated tlieir courage. 

There was also disiiffoution at least, if not trea- 
chery, among the defenders ; fur some C|dled out to 
surrender, and others, deserting their poeti^ tried 
to escape from ^e castle. Many tlirew themselves 
from the w'lills into tlie moat, and such as escaped 
drowning, flung aside their distinguishing badj^S 
and saved themselves by mingling among motley 
crowd of assailants. Some few, indeed, from 
attachment to the Bisliop’s peraon, drew around 
hitii, and continued to defend tlie great keep, to 
which he hail tied; and otliera, doubtful of receiving 
quarter, or from au impulse of desperate courage, 
held out other detached bulwarks and towers of 
the extensive building. But tho assailants liad got 
possession of the courts and lower parts of Uie 
edifice, and were busy purMiing the vanquished, and 
searchiftg for spoil, while one individual, as if he 
8f)ught for that death from wliich all otliers wore 
flying, endeavoured to force his way into the scene 
of tumult and horror, under apprehensions still 
more horrible to liis imagination, than tlie realities 
around were to his sight and senses. Whoever had 
seen Quentin Durward that fatal night, not know- 
ing the meaning of his conduct, had accounted him 
a raging madman ; whoever had appreciated his 
motives, had ranked him nothing beneatli a hero of 
romance. 

Approaching Schonwaldt on the same side from 
which he had left it, the youth met several fugitives 
making for the wood, who naturally avoided liim as 
an enemy, because he came in an opposite direction 
from that which they had adopted. When ho came 
nearer, he could hear, and partly see, men dropping 
from tlie garden-wall into the castle fosse, and 
others who seemed precipitated from the battlc- 
iiiciits by the assailants. His courage was not stag- 
gered, even for an instant. There was not time to 
look for the boat, even had it been practicable to 
use it, and it was in vain to apisroacli the pratcni 
of tho garden, which was crowded with fugitives, 
who ever and anon, as they were thrust through 
it by the pressure behind, fell into the moot which 
they had no means of crossing. 

Avoiding that point, Quentin Uircw himself into 
the moat, near what was called tlie little* gate of 
the castle, and where tliere was a drawbridge, 
which was still elevated. He avoided with difficulty 
the fatal grasp of xnora than one sinking wretch, 
and, Bwimming to the drawbridge, caught hold of 
one of the chains which was hanging down, and, 
by a great exertion of strength and activity, 
swayed himself out of the water, and attained tlie 
platform from which tlie bridge was suspended. As 
witli hands and kuees he struggled to make good 
his footing, a kinzkneclit, with his bloody sword 
in his band, made towards him, and raised his 
weapon for a blow, which must have been fatal. 

" How now, fe llow I” said Quentin, in a tone of 
authority— « Is that tlie way in which you assist 
a comrade I — Give me your hand.” 

Tho soldier in silence, and not without beritation, 
reached him his arm, and helped him upon the 
platform, when, without allowing him time for 
reflection, the Scot continued in the same tone oc 
cuinmaud — ” To the western tower, if you would 
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I oe rich — the Priest’s treasury is in the erestern 
tower.” 

TJio wonls were echoed on everj' liand : To 
tlie wfstern tower — tlie treasure is in the western 
tower !” AikI the str.'ijjrjvlers wlio vrere within hear* 
ing of tlic cry, took, like a herd of raging wolves, 
llie direction opposite to tliat which Quontiii, come 
iii'e, come death, wan detcriiiined to pursue. 

Beaiiiig himself as if he were one, not of the 
conquei-cd, hut of the victors, he mode a way into 
the ganlen.atid pushed acimsit, with less interrup- 
tioij than lie could have expected ; for the cry of 

To the wcstc*rn tJiwcr 1” hail rj.iried off one body 
of die assailants, and another was summoned to- 
gntlier, by war-cry and tniiiipet sound, to assist in 
repelling a desperate sally, attempted by the defen- 
ders of tlio Keep, who had hoped to cut their way 
out of the castle, bearing the Bishop along with 
thorn. Quentin, tliei*eforc, crossed Uie garden with 
an eager st(*p and throbbing heart, eoinmending 
liipisclf to those henvenly jKiwers which had pro- 
tected him thriiigli the nuiuberleHS perils of his life, 
and bold in his determination to succeed, or leave 
his life in this desperate undertaking. Riv he 
reached the garden, three men riisiied on him with 
levelled lances, crying, ** Liege, Liej^ !” 

Putting himself in defence, but without striking, 
he replied, “ France, France, friend to Liege !” 

“Vivat France!” cried the burghers of Liege, 
and {lafised on. The same signal proved a talisman 
to avert the weapons of four nr five of La Marek’s 
followers, whom he found straggling in the garden, 
oad who set upon him, crying, “ SangVier !'* 

In a word, QuenUn began to hope, that his 
ch.aracter as an emissary of King Louis, the private 
insdgator of the insurgents of Liege, and the Hoerot 
supporter of William de la Murck, might possibly 
bear him through the Horrors of the night. 

On reaching tlie turret, he shuddered when lie 
found the little side-cloor, through whicli Marthoii 
and the Chnntess Haiiieliiio had shortly ls>fure 
joined him, was now hlooknded with uioi'c tlum 
one dead body. 

Two of them he dragged hastily aside, and was 
stepping over tiie third body, in order to eut4.T the 
portal, when the siippuscd d(\*id man laid hand on 
his cloak, and entreated him to stay and assi»i him 
toinse. Quentin was about, touso rougher inethodH 
than struggling to rid himself of this untimely nh- 
Btruction, when tlie fallen man irontinned to exclaim, 
" J am stifled here, in mine own nrmoiir I — I am 
the Svndic Pavilion of Liege ! If you are for us, 
1 will enrich you — if you are for tlio other side, 
] will protect you ; but do not — do not leave me 
to die tiie doatli of a smothered pig 1”. 

In the midst of this scene of blood and confusion, 
the presenee cf mind of Quentin suggested to him, 
tliat tills dignitary might have the means of pro- 
tecting thei? retreat. He raised him on his feet, 
and asked him if ho was wounded. 

Not wounded — at least 1 tliiiik not,” answered 
the burgher; " but much out of wind.” 

”Sit down then on this stone, and recover your 
breatli,” said Quentin; " 1 will return instantly.” 

V For whom are you I” said tJ>e burgher, still 
detaining him. 

^ For France— .for France,” answered Quentin, 
studying to get away. 

“ What ! my lively young Archer I” said the 
worthy Syndic. « Nay, if it has been my fate to 


And a friend in this fearful night, I will not quit 
him, 1 promise you. Go where you will, 1 follow; 
and, could 1 get some of the tight lads of our guildry 
togetlier, I might be able to help you in turn; but 
they are all Bqu.andered abroad like so many pease. 

— Oh, it is a fearful night I” 

During this time, he was dragging himself on 
after Quentin; who, aware of tlie importance of 
securing tlie countenance of a person of subh influ; 
cnce. Blackened his pace to assist him, although 
cursing in his heart the encumbrance that retarded 
his pace. 

At tlie top of the stair was an anteroom, with 
boxes and trunks, which bore marks of having been 
rifled, as some of tlie contents lay on tlie floor. A 
lamp, dying in the chimney, shed a feeble beam on 
a dead or senseless roan, who lay across the hcorUi. 

Bounding from Pavilion, like a greyhound from 
his keeper’s loiisli, and witli an effort which almost 
overtiu-ew him, Quentin sprung through a second 
and a third riMuii, tlie last of which seemed to be 
the bedroom of the Jjadies of Croye. No living 
mortal was to be seen in cither of them, lie called 
upon the Lady Isabelle’s name, at first gently, tiieii 
more loudly, and then with an accent of ilespairing 
emphasis; but no answer was returned. He wrung 
his hands, tore his hair, and stamped on the earth 
with desperation. At Icngtli, a feeble glimmer of 
light, wdiich shone through a crevice in the wain- 
scoting of a dark nook in the bedroom, announced 
some recess or concealment behind the arras. 
Quentin hasted to examine it. He found there was 
indeed a concealed door, but it resisted his hur- 
ried efforts to open it. Heedless of tlie personal , 
injury he might sustain, he rushed at the door 
with his whole force and weight of his body ; and 
such was the impetus of an effort made betwixt 
hope and ik^pair, that it would ha\'e burst miieb 
stronger fuMteiiings. 

He thus forced his way, almost headlong, into n 
small oratory, where a female flgurc, which had 
been kneeling in agonizing supplication before the 
holy image, now sunk at lengtii on the floor, under 
the new teri*oi*s implied in this approaching tumult. | 
He hastily raised her from the ground, and, joy of 
joys! it was she whom he sought to save — the 
. GiWntoss Isabelle. He pressed her to his bosom — 

, lie conjured her to awake — entreated her to be of 
j good cheer — for that slie was now under the pro- 
tection of one who had heart and hand enough 
to defend her against armies. 

** Diirward !” Bl\e said, as site at length collected 
herself, “ is it indeed you ?— then tliero is some 
hope left. I thought all living and mortal friends 
had left mo to iny fate — Do not again abandon 
me !” 

“ Never — never !” said Durward. " Whatever 
shall ]in^|>pen — whatever danger shall approach, 

; may J forfeit the lienefits purchased by yonder 
' blessed sign, if I be not the sharer of your fiiie 
until it is again a happy^one !’* 
j “Very pathetic and* touching, truly,” said a 
. rough, broken,' astlimatie voice behind — “A love 
; affair, I see ; and, from my soul, 1 pity the tender 
■ creature, as if she were my own Tinidchen.” 

“You must do more tlian pity us,” said Quentin, 

. turning towai’ds tlie speaker ; “ you must assist in 
; protecting ns, Mciuheer Pavilion. Be assured this 
; lady was put under my especial cliarjro by your 
I ally the King of Fraiira ; and, if you aid me not to 
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I shelter her from every species of offence and vie- messenger on messenger, to command his licU'* 
l<mcc, your city will lose the favour of Louis of tenant, Peterkin Geialaer, to attend him directly. 
Valois. Above all, she must be guarded from the Peterkin ciime at length, to his great relief, as 
hands of William de la Marck.** being the person upon whom, on all pressing occa- 

That will be difficult,” said Pavilion, " for these sions, whetlier of war, politics, or commerce Pavil- 
schelms of lanzknechts are very devils at rum- Ion was most accustomed to repose coniidenoe. He 
inaging out tlie wenches ; bnt I ’ll do my best — was a stout, squat figure, with a square face, and 
We will to the otlier apartment, andtliere 1 will broad black eyebrows, tJiat announced Urn to be 
consider— It is but a narrow stair, and you can keep opinionative and disputatious, — an advice-giving 
ihe door with a pike, while I look from the window, countenance, so to speak. He was endued with a 
and get together some of my brisk boys of the cur- buff jerkin, wore a broad belt, and cutlass by his 
rier's guildry of Liege, that are as true as tlie knives side, and carried a halberd in his hand. 

Uiey wear in their girdles.— But first undo me Peterkin, my dear lieutenant,” said his oom- 
theso clasps— for I have not worn tliis corslet since mander, "this has been a glorious day — night, I 
the battle of Saint Tron;^ and I am tliree stone should say — I trust thou art pleased for once t'*^ 
heavier since that time, if there be truth in Dutch "lam well enough pleased tiiat yon are so,” said 
beam and scale.” the doughty lieutenant; " tliough I should not have 

The undoing of the iron endosnre gave great tlioiight of your celebrating Uie victory, if you call 
relief to tlie honest man, who, in putting it on, had it oho, up in this garret by yourself, when you are 
more considered bis zeal to the cause of Liege, tliar wanted in council.” 

his capacity of bearing arms. It afterwords turned " But ant 1 wanted there I” said the -Syndic.^ 

out, tliat being, as it were, home forward involnn- " Ay, marry are you, to stand up for the rights 

tarily, and hoisted over the walls by his company as of Liege, that are in more danger than ever,” 
they tlirongcd to the assault^ the magistrate had answered tlie Lieutenant. 

been cniried here and tliere, as tlie tide of attack " Pshaw, Peterkin,” answered his principal, 
and defence flowed or ebbed, without the power, "thou art ever such a frarapold grumbler — ” 
latterly, of oven uttering a word ; until, as tlie sea " Grumbler t not 1,” said Peterkin ; " what 

casts a log of driftwood ashore in the first creek, he pleases other people, will always please me. Onljr 1 

had been ultimately thrown down in the entrance to wish we have not got King Stork, instead of King 
' tlie Ladies of Croye’s apartments, where the encum- Log, like the fabliau tliat the Clerk of Saint Lam- 
brance of his own armour, with tlie superincumbent berts used to read us out of Moisteris ^sop*a 
weight of two men slain in the entrance, and who book.” 

fell above him, might have fixed him down long " I cannot guess your meaning, Peterkin,” said 
enough, had he not been relieved by Dnrward. the Syndic. 

The same warmtli of temper which rendered " Why tlicn, I. tell you, Master Pavilion, tliat 
Hermanii Pavilion a hotlieaded and intemperate this Boar, or Bear, is like to make his own den of 
zealot in politics, had the more desirable oonse- Schonualdt, and ’tis probable to turn out as bad a 
quence of making him, in private, a good-tempered, ; neighbour to our town as ever was the old Bishop, 
kind-hearted man, who, if sometimes a little misled i and worse. Here has he taken tlie whole conquest 
by vanity, was always well-meaning and benevo- | in bis own hand, and is only doubtiug whetlier be 
lent. Ho told Quentin to have an especial care of • should bo called Prince or Bishop and it is a 
the poor pretty yung frau ; and, after this uniie- j shame to see how tlioy have mishandled tlie old 
cessary exhortation, began to halloo from the ! man among them.” 

window, " Liege, Liege, for tlie gallant skinner’s ! " 1 will not iK*rmit it, PeterWn,” said Pavilion, 

guild of curriers !” | bustling up ; "I disliked the mitre, but not the 

One or two of his immediate followers collected head that wore it. Wo are ten to one in tlie field, 
at the summons, and at the peculiar whistle with Peterkin, and will not pei*mit these courses.” 
which it was accompanied, (each of the crafts having ** Ay, ten to one in the field, but only man to man 

such a signal among themselves,) and, more joining in the* castle ; besides that Nikkei Blok the butclier 
them, established a guard under the window from ' and all tlie rabble of tlie suburbs, take jiart with 
which their, leader was bawling, and before the pos- j William de la Marck, partly for tutu and 6raa«, 
tern-door. ' (for he has broached all tlie ale-tubs and wine- 

Matters seemed now sSUlirig into some sort of . casks,) and partly for old envy t«>wards us. who are 
tranquillity. AH opposition had ceased, and the the craftsmen, and have privileges.” 
leaders of the different classes of assailants were " Peter,” said Pavilion, " wo will go prei^^ntl^ to 
taking measures to prevent indiscriminate plunder, tlie city. I will stay no longer in .S'lioiiwaldt,* 

The great bell was tolle^, as summons to a military " But the bridges of this castle are up, nias^ 
coniicil, and its iron tongue communicating to Liege said Geislaer — " tlie gates Ioi;ked, and gMH»*ded by 
the triumphant passession of Sohonwaldt by the tliese lanzknechts ; and, if wo were to try to'forM 
iiisucgents, was answered by all the bells in that •’ our way, these fellows, wJiow every-<Jay busuiosB is 
dty } whose distant and clamorous voices seemed war, might make wild work of us, that only fight of 
I to ery. Hail to the victors ! It would have been a holyday.” 
natural, that Mjeinheer Pavilion should now have " But why has he secured the gates 1” said the 
sallied from his fastness ; bnt, either ^n reverent alarmed burgher ; " or what busincm hath he to 
care of tliose whom he- had taken under his pro- < make honest men prisoners V* 

I tection, or perhaps for the better assurance of his t .»f cannot tell — not 1,” said Peter. "Some 
own safety, he contented himself with despatching ' noise tliere is about the Ladies of Croye, who have 

' escaped during the stonn of the castle, That first 
put tlie Man with the Beard beside bimi^clf witli 
anger, and now he*s beside himself willi diink also.” 


1 Fought by the iniurgenti of Liege egaimt the Duke of i 
Buigunciy. Clierlee the Bold, when Coiinl of Clwrolola, in 
which the iieople of Liege were defeated iSltli great elaugliter. 
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The Biirgomastor east a disconsolate look to- 
' wai^ Quentin, and seemed at a loss what to r^lve 
•upon. Dui’ward, who had not lost a word of tlio 
coiiveriMiHon, wliich alarmed him very much, saw 
iicvcrtlirli'ss that their only safety depended on his 
in'CMTvIiij' his own presence of mind, and sustain- 
ing the coiira^ of Pavilion, lie struck boldly into 
the con versanon, as one who had a right to havo a 
voice in the deliberation. — " 1 am ashamed,** ho said, 

Meinheer Pavilion, to observe you lu»sitato what 
; to do on this occasion. Go boldly to William de la 
; March, and deinan<l free leave to quit tho castle, 

I you, your lieutenant, your sqnii'c, and your daughter. 

' ;ke can have no pretence for keeping you prisoner.** 

! ** Por me and my lieutenant — that is myself 

I snd Peter 1 — good •— but who is my sqnire V* 

I am, for the present,*’ replied the undaunted 
I Scot. 

! ** You !*’ said tho embarrassed burgess; "but arc 

; you not the envoy of King Louis of France 1** 
j " True, but iny message is to tho magistrates of 
I Liege — and only iii Liege will I deliver it. — 
i Were I to acknowledge ray qua]it)r befoi*e William 
i <de la Marck, must I not .enter into negotiations 
with him f ay, and, it is like, be detained by him. 

: You must gut me secretly out of the Castle in the 
j 4»pacity of your squire.” 

j "Good — my squire ; — but you spoke. of my 
j daiigliter — my daughtor is, I ti*ust, safe in my 
! house in Liege — where 1 wisli her father was, 
j wiili all my heart and soul.” 

1 " This lady,” said Durward, " will call you fatlicr 

i while wo arc in this place.” 

" And for my whole life afterwards,” said the 
, -CountosH, throwing herself at the citiseii’s feet, and 
ittlaspins his knees. — " Never shall the day ]ms in 
i which 1 will not honour you, love you, and'^pray for 
I you as a daughter for a father, if you will but aid 
mo in this fearful strait — Oh, be not hurd-licarted ! 
think your own daughter may kneel to a stranger, 
to ask him for life and honour — think of this, and 
give me the protection you would wish her to 
receive !” 

" 111 troth,” said the good eitlzon, much moved 
with her pathetic appeal — " T think, Peter, that 
this pretty maiden hath a touch of our Trudclien’s 
flwcet look,— T thought so from the hrst ; and that 
this brisk youtii here, who is so ready with bis 
.advice, is somewhat like Timdclioii’a bachelor — I 
wa^r a groat, Peter, tliat this is a true-love matter, 
juad it is a sin not to farther it.” 

" It were shame and sin both,” said Peter, a 
good-natured Fleming, iiotwitlistandin;^ all liis self- 
conceit ; und aa he spoke, he wiped his eyes with 
tho sleeve of his Jerkin. 

" SheiAo^ be my daughter, then,” said Pavilion, 
" well wrapped up in her black silk veil ; and if 
tlierc are not cnourii of true-hearted skinners to 
I protect her, being the daughter of tlieir Syndic, it 
; were pity they should ever tug leather more. — But 
I bark ye, — questions must be answered — How if 
i T am aslccd what should my daughter make hero at 
I such an onslaught 1” 

: " What should half the women in Liege make 

; here when they followed us tQ tlie Castle 1” sajd 
Peter ; " tliey had no other reason, sure, but that 
I it was just the place in the world that they should 
, «ot liaye come to. — Our yung firau Tmdwen has 
come a little farther tlian tlie fOst — that is all.” 

. " Admirably spoken,” said Quentin ; " only be 


bold, and take this gentleman’s good counsel, noble 
Meinheer Pavilion, and, at no trouble to yourself, 
you will do the most worthy action since the days 
of Chai'lemagne. — Here, sweet lady, wrap yoursrif 
close in this veil,” (for many articles of female 
apparel lay scattered about the apartment,) — " be 
but couiident, and a few minutes will pla^ you in 
freedom and safety. — Noble sir,” lie added, ad- 
dressing Pavilion, " set forward.” 

"Hold — hold — bold a minute,” said Pavilion, 
"my mind misgives me ! — This De la Marck is a 
fury ; a perfect boar in his nature as in his name ; 
what if tho young lady be ono of those of Croye 1 

— and what if ho ducover her, and be addicted 
to WRltll !** 

" And if I were one of tliose nnfortnnate women,” 
said Isabelle, again atteraptiug to tlirow herself at 
his feet, " could you for that reject mo in this mo- 
ment of despair 1 Oh, that 1 had been indeed your 
daughter, or tlie daughter of the poorest bui'gher !” 

" Not so poor — not so poor neither, young lady 

— we pay as we go,” said tho citizen. 

" Forgive me, iiublo sir,” — agaio began tlio unfor- 
tunate maiden. 

" Not noble, nor sir, iiciUicr,” said tlio Syndic ; 
" a plain burgher of Liege, tliat pays bills of ex- 
change in rei^y guilders. — But that is notliiiig to 
tlio purpose. — Well, say you he a countess, 1 will 
protect you nevertheless.” 

" You ara bound to protect her, were she a 
duchess,” said Peter, "having once passed your 
word.” 

" Bight, Peter, very right i^id tho Syndic ; 
" it is our Low Dutch fashion, ein leort, ein man ; 
and now let us to this gear. — We must take leave 
of this William di^ la Marck ; and yet 1 know not, 
my mind misgives me when 1 think of him ; and 
were it a ceremony which cogld bo waved, [ have 
no stomach to go through it.” 

" Were you not better, since you have a force 
together, make fur the gate and force the guard 1” 
said Quentin. 

But with united voice, Pavilion and his adviser 
exclaimed against the propriety of such an attack 
upon their ally’s soldiers, with some liints concern- 
iug its i*ashness, which satisfied Quentin tliat it was 
not a risk to be hazarded with such associates. 
Tlicy resolved, therefore, to repair boldly to the 
great hall of the castle, where, as they understood, 
tho wild Boar of Ardennes held his feast, and 
demand free egress for the Syndic of Liege and 
his cuinpaiiy, a mpiest too reasonable, as it seemed, 
to be denied. Still the good Buigomaster groaned 
when he looked on his companions, and exclaimed 
to his faithful Peter, — “ S^.what it is to liave too 
bold and too tender a heart ! Alas 1 Perkin, how 
much have courage and humanity cost me I and 
how much may I yet have to pay for my virtues, 
before Heaven makes us free of this damned Castle 
of Schonwaidt !” 

As tliey crossed the courts, still strewed with the 
dying and dead, Qucntiii, while he supported Isa- 
wlle through the scene of horrors, v&ispered to 
her courage and comfort, and. reminded her that 
her safety depended entMy on her firmness and 
presence of mind. 

^ Not on mine — not on mine,” she said, "but 
on yours— on youra^ only. — Oli, if I but escape 
tliis feai'fnl^nigbt, never shall 1 forget him who 
saved me I One /favour more only, let me implore 
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at your liand, and 1 conjure you to grant it, by 
your mother's fame and your fatlier’a honour !” 

What is it you can ask that I could refuse T* 
said Quentin^ in a whisper. 

"PlunjTO your dagger in my heart/’ said she, 
"rather than leave mo captive in tlie liands of these 
monsters.” 

Quentin’s only answer was a -pi'essure of the 
young Countess’s hand, which seemed as if, but for 
terror, it would have returned tlie caress. And, 
leaning on her youthful protector, ^e entered the 
fearful hall, px'occded by Pavilion and his lieu- 
tenant, and followed by a dozen of the Kui'schcii* 
schaft, or skinner’s trade, who attended, as a guard 
of honour, on the Syndic. 

Aa they approached the hall, tho yells of accla- 
mation, and bursts of wild laughter, which pro- 
ceeded from it, seemed rather to announce the revel 
of festive demons, rejoicing after some accomplished 
triumph over the human race, tlian of mortal 
beings, who had succeeded in a bold design. An 
emphatic tone of mind, which despair alone could 
have inspired, supported the assumed courage of 
tho Countesa Isabelle ; undaunted spirits, which 
rose witli the extremity, maintained tliat of Dur- 
ward ; while Pavilion and his lieutenant made a 
virtue of necessity, and faced their fate like bears 
bound to a stake, whidi lAust necessarily stand the 
dangers of tlie course. < 


CIIAPTEll xxir. 

THE REVEL1.S213. 

Catte, Wliero *s Dick, tlic butcher of Aal ifonl t 

Dick. Here, sir. 

Catte. They fell before thee like eheop nnd oxen ; and thou 
behavedst thyself os if thou hadst been in thine own slaiishter- 
house. 

Second Part qf King Henry Vt. 

There could hardly exist a. more strange and 
horrible change than had taken place in the castle- 
hall of Scliouwaldt since Quentin had pai'taken of 
the noontide meal there; and it was indeed one 
which painted, in the extremity of their draadful 
features, the miseries of war — more especially 
when waged by tliose most relentless of all agent^ 
tlie mercenary soldiers of a barbarous ago — men 
who, by habit and profession, bad become faini- 
liai'ized with all that was cruel and bloody in tho 
art of war, while they were devoid alike of patrio- 
tism, and of the romantic spirit of chivalry. 

Instead of tlie orderly, decent, and somewhat 
formal meal, at which civil and ecclesiastical oiBcers 
had, a few hours before, sat miimled in the same 
apartment, where a light jest could only be mtei-cd 
in a whisper, and where, even amid superfluity of 
feasting and of wine, there reigned a decorum 
which almost amounted to bypoci'isy, thero was 
now such a scene of wild and roaring debauchery, 
as Satan himself, had he taken the chair as founder 
of Ihe feos^ could scarcely have unproved. 

At the head of the table sat, in tlie Bishop^ 
throne and state, whidi had been hastily brought 
thidier from his great council-chamber, t^e re- 
doubted Boar of Ardennes hhnself, wdl deserving 
tliat dreaded name, ip which he affected to delight, 
and which be did as much as be could think of 


to deserve. Ilis head was unhelmeted, but ho wore 
tile rt}st of his pomloruus and bright armour, which 
. indeed he rarely laid aside. Over his shoulders 
I hung a strong surcuat, made of the dressed skin 
; of a huge wild boar, the hoofs being of solid silver, 
I and tlie tusks of the same. The skin of tiio bead 
was so arranged, that, ditiwa over tiie casque, 
when the Baron was armed, or over his bare head, 
ill tlie fashion of a iiood, as he often affected when 
the helmet was laid aside, and as ho now wore it, 
the effect was that of a grinning, cliastly monster ; 
and yet the countenance ivhich it overshadowed 
scarce required such liorrors to improve those 
which were natural to its ordinary expression. 

The upper part of Do la March’s face, as Nature 
had formed it, almost gave tiio lie to his character; 
for though his hair, wJien iiiicovorcd, resembled the 
rude and wild bristles of the hood ho liad drawn 
over it, yet an open, iiigh, and manly forehead, 
broad ruddy cheeks, large, sparkling, iigfit-coloiircd 
eyes, and a nose hooked Kke the beak o^ic eagle, 
proinb;ed something valiant and goneroiuPBut the 
effect of tiicse inoro favourable traits was entiroly 
ovcrpowcivd by his habits of violence and insolence, 
wliidi, joined to debauclicry and intemperance, had 
stamped upon the features a character inconsistent 
with the rough gallantry wliich they would other- 
wise have exhibited. The former had, from habi- 
tual iudiilgeiico, swolii the muscles of tlie cheeks, 
and those around the eyes, in particular the latter ; 
evil practices and habits bad dimmed tho eyes 
tiicmselves, reddened the part of them that should 
have been white, and given the whole face a hideous 
likeness of the monster, which it was tho terrible 
Ikiron’s pleasure to rosciublc. But*froin an odil 
sort of contradiction, De la Marck, while lie assnnu>d 
ill otiier respects the appearance of the Wild Br>ar, 
and oven seemed pleased with the name, yet en- 
deavoured, by the length and growth of his board, 
to conceal the circumstance that had originally 
procured him that denomination. This was an 
unusual tiiickness and projection of the mouth and 
upper jaw, which, witli tlie huge projecting side- 
teeth, gave that resemblance to the liestial creation, 
which, joined to the dcligbt thatd)e la Marck l:a«i 
In hunting the forest so called, originally procured 
for him tlie name of the Boar of Ardennes. The 
beard, broad, grisly, and uncombed, iieitlicr cou> 
coaled the natural horrors of tlie countenance, nor 
dignified its brutal expression. 

The Boldiors and ofiicers sat around the table, 
intermixed with the men of Liege, some of them ot 
the very lowest description ; among wlmm Niklifl 
Blok tho butcher, placed near Do la .\Jarck hiiiis(df, 
was distinguished by liis tucked-up sleeves, which 
dlsjiluycd arms smeared to the ciboMs with blood, 
ns was the cleaver wliich lay on the table before 
liim. The soldiers woro, most of them, their beards 
long and gi'isly, in imitation of their li'uder ; had 
tiieir hair plaited and turned upwards, in the man- 
ner that might best improve the natural ferocity of 
tiieir appearance ; and intoxicated, as many of tliciii 
seemed to be, partly with the sense of triumph, and 
partly witli the long libations of wine which they 
had txjeu quaffing, presented a spectacle at once 
iiideous and disgubtiiig. Tho language whicli they 
held, and the songs wiiicli they sung, witiiout even 
pretending to pay each other the compliment of 
nsteiiing, were so full of license and blasplieniy, 
that Quentin blessed God tliat the extremity of the 
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iioiso proven ted them ri*om being intelligible to his 
companion. 

It only remains to say, of the better class of 
burglioi's who wei'e nssociaterl with William do la 
March's soldiers in this fearful revel, that the wan 
faces and anxious mien of the greater part, shewed 
lliiit they eitlier disliked tlioir entertainment, or 
fenrcfl tlicir companions ; while some of lower 
education, or a nature more brutal, saw only in 
' the excesses of the soldier a gallant bearing, which 
I they would willingly imitate, and the tone of which 
tlioy endeavoured to catch so far as was possible, 
and stimulated tlieiiiselves to the task, by swallow- 
ing immense draughts of wine and icAitarzbigr — 
indulging a vice which at all times was too common 
in the Low Countries. 

The preparations for tlie feast had been as dis- 
orderly as the quality of tlio company. The whole 
of the Dishop’s plate — nay, even that belonging to 
the service of the Church — for the Boar of Ar- 
dennes r^rded not the imputation of sacrilege — 
was min^d witli black-jacks, or hugb tankards 
made of leather, and drinking-horns of the most 
ordinary description. 

One circumstance of horror remains to bo added 
and accounted for ; and we willingly leave the rest 
of tlie scene to the imagination of the re.Tder. 
Amidst the wild license assumed by the soldiers of 
De la March, one who was excluded from the table, 
(a laiiaknecbt, remarkable for his courage and for 
his daring behaviour daring the storm of the even- 
ing,) had impudently snatched up a large silver 
goblet, and carried it off, declaring it should atone 
for his loss of tlie sliare of the feast. Tlio leader 
laughed till hfs sides shook at a jest so cxingeniai 
to the character of tho company ; but when an- 
other, leas renowned, it would seem, for auclacity 
in battle, ventured on using tlie same freedom, De 
hi March instantly put a check to a jocular proc- 
tico, which would soon have cleared his Uble of all 
the more valuable decorations. — “ IIo 1 by the 
spirit of the thunder !** he exclaimed, those who 
dare not be men when tliey face the enemy, niiist 
not pretend to • be tliievea among Uieir friends. 
What ! thou frontless dastard, thou — thou who 
didst wait for opened gate and lowered bridge, when 
Coimide Horst . ireed his way over moat and wall, 
must <Ao«r be malapert t — Knit him up to tlie 
stanchions of the hall-window! — He shall beat 
time with his feet, while we drink a cup to his safe 
passage to the devil.*’ 

The dmiin was scarce sooner pronounced tlian 
accomplished; and in a moment the wretch wrestled 
out his last agonies, suspended from tlie iron bars. 
His body still hung there when Quentin and the 
others entered tlie hall, and, intercepting the pale 
moonlieam, threw on tlie casUe-floor an uncertain 
''Imdow, wiiieh dubiously, yet fearfully, intimated 
the nature of the substance that produced it. 

When the Syndic Pavilion was announced from 
mouth to moutli in tiiis tumultuous meeting, he 
endeavoured to assume, in right of his authority 
and iiifinpnce, an air of importance and equality, 
wliivli a glance at the fearful object at the window, 
and at tlie wild scene around him, rendered it very 
difficult for him to sustain, notwithstanding the 
uxlior rations of Peter, who wdiispered in his ear, 
with nhie porturliation, ^ Up heart, master, or we 
are but gmio men T* 

Tilt! Syn.'lio diaintahied bis dignity, however, ns 


well as he could, in a sliort address, in which he 
complimented tlie company, upon tlie great victory 
gained by the solders of De la Marck and the good 
citizens of Liege. 

‘‘ Ay,” answered De la Marck, oircaatically, ** we 
have brought down tlie game at las^ quotli my 
lady’s brach to the wolf-hound. But ho I Sir Bur- 
gomaster, you come like Mars, with Beauty bjr 
your side. Who is this fair one t — Unveil, unveil 
— no woman calls her beauty her own to-night.” 

It is iny daughter, noble loader,” answered 
Pavilion ; " and I am to pray your forgiveness for 
her wearing her veil. She has a vow for that effect 
to tlie Three Blessed Kings.” 

" 1 will absolve her of it presently,” &*iid De la 
Marck ; tor here, with one stroke of a cleaver, 
will I consecrate myself Bishop of Liege ; mid 1 
tnist one living bishop is worth three dead kings.” 

There was a shuddering and murmur among the 
guests ; for the community of Liege, and even 
some of the rude soldiera, reverenced the Kings 
of Cologne, as tliey were commonly called, though 
the y respected nothing else. 

Nay, I mean no treason against their defunct 
majesties,” said De la Marck ; ** only bishop 1 am 
I determined to be. A prince bodi secular and 
ecclesiastical, having power to bind and loose, will 
best suit a band of reprobates such as you, to whom 
no one else would give absolution. — But come 
hither, noble Burgomaster — sit beside me, when 
yon shall see me make a vacancy for my own prefer- 
ment. — Bring in our predecessor in tho holy seat.” 

I A bustle took place iu the hall, while Pavilion, 
j excusing himself from the proffered seat of honour, 

I placed liiiiisolf near tho bottom of tlie table, his 
I followers keeping close behind him, not unlike a 
; flock of sheep which, when a stranger dog is in 
; presence may be sometimes seen to assemble iu 
j the rc.ir of an old belwether, who is, from oflice 
; and autliority, judged by them to have rather more 
j courage than themselvos. Near the spot sat a very 
handsome lad, a natural son, as was said, of tlie 
I ferocious Do la Marck, and towards whom he some- 
I times showed affection, and even tenderness. The 
j mother of the boy, a beautiful concubine, bad 
! porislicd by a blow her by tlie ferocious leader 
’ in a fit of drunkenness or jealousy ; and her fate 
; h:id caused her tyrant as much remorse as he was 
! capable of feeling. His attachment to Uie sumving 
I orphan might 1 m partly owing to these circum- 
j staticoB. Quentin, who liad learned this point of 
; the leader’s character from the old priest planted 
! himself os close as he could to the youth in ques- 
tion ; detci'niined to make him, in some way or 
other, either a hostage or a protector, should other 
means of safety fail them. 

Wliile all stood in a kind of suspense, waiting the 
event of file oinlers which the tyrant' had issued, 
one of P.avilloii’8 followers whispered Peter, " Did 
not our master call that wench his daughter t — 
Why, it cannot be our Trudehen. This etrapping 
lass is taller by two inches ; and there is a black 
: lock of hair peeps, forth yonder from under her veil. 
; By Saint Michael of tlie Market-place, you might as 
{ well call a black bullock’s hide a white heifer’s t” 

I ” Plush 1 hush 1” said Peter, with some presence 
• of mind--." What if our master hath a mind to 
steal a piece of doe-venison out of tiie Bishop’s 
' park here, without our good dame’s knowledge t 
And is it for thee or me to be a spy on him t” 
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That will not T, brother,” answered the other, 
^ though T would not have tiiought of his turning 
deer-stealer at his yeaA. Sapperment — what a 
shy fairy it is 1 See how she croutdies down on 
yonder seat, behind folk's baeks, to escape the gaze 
of the Marckers. But hold, hold ; what are they 
about to do with tlie poor old Bishop t” 

As he spoke, the Bishop of Liege, Tjouis of 
Bourbon, was dragged into the hall of liis own 
palace by the brutal soldiery. The dishevelled state 
of his hair, beard, and attire, bore witness to the ill 
t.i*eatnient he had already received; and some of his 
sacerdotal robes hastily flung over him, appeared 
to Imve been put on in scorn and ridicule of his 
quality and character. By good fortune, Quentin 
was compelled to iliink it, the Countess Isabelle, 
whose feelings at seeing her protector in such an 
extremity might have beti’ayed her own secret and 
compromised her safety, was so situated as nei^or 
to hear nor see what was about to take place ; and 
Durward sedulously interposed his own person be- 
fore her, so as to keep her from observing alike, 
iUid from observation. 

The scene which followed was short and fearful. 
When the unhappy Prelate was brought before the 
footstool of the savage leader, although in former 
life only remarkable for his easy and good-natured 
temper, he shewed in this extremity a sense of his 
dignity and noble blood, well becoming the liigh 
race from which he was descended. Bis look was 
composed and undismayed ; his gesture, wlien the 
rude hands which dragged him forward were un- 
loosed, was noble, and at the same time resigned, 
somewhat between tlie bearing of a feudal noble 
and of a Cimstian martyr ; and so much was even 
l)e la Marck himself staggerad by tlie firm de- 
meanour of his prisoner, and recollection of tiie 
early benefits he had received from him, that he 
seemed irresolute, cast down his eyes, and it was 
not until he had emptied a largo goblet of wine, 
tliat, resumiiig his haughty insolence of look and 
manner, he tlius addressed bis unfortunate captive : 

— Louis of Bourbon,” said tlie truculent soldier, 
drawing hard his breath, clenching his hands, se^ 
ting his teeth, and using tlie other mechanical 
actions to rouse up and sustain his native ferocity 
of temper — "1 sought your friendsliip, and you 
rejected mine. What would you now give that it 
had been otbemdse T— Nikkei, be ready.” 

The butcher rose, seized his weapon, and stealing 
ninnd behind De la March's chair, stood wifJi it up- 
lifted in his hare and sinewy arms. 

“ Look at tliat man, Louis of Bourbon,” said Be 
la Marck again — ** What terms wilt thou now 
offer, to escape this dangerous hour 1” 

. The Bishop cast a melancholy but unshaken look 
upon tlie grisly satellite, who seemed prepared to 
execute the wUl of the tyrant, and then he said 
witli fiimneas, ^ Hear me, William de la Marck ; 
and good men all, if there be any here who deserve 
that name, hear the only terms i can offer to this 
rufiian. — William de la Marck, tliou lust stirred 
up to sedition an imperial city — hast assaulted and 
taken tlie palace of a prince of tlie Holy German 
Empire — slain his p^ple — plundered his goods 

— maltreated his person ; for this thoo art liable 
to the Ban of the Empire— hast deserved to be 
declared outlawed and fugitive, landless and right- 
less. Thou hast done more than all this. Blore 
than mere human laws bast thou broken — more 


than mere human vengeance hast thou deserved. 
Thou hast broken into the sanctuary of the Lord ■ 

— laid violent hands upon a Father of the Clinrch 

— defiled the house of God with blood and rapine, 

like a sacrilegious robber ’* 

J ^ 1 fast tlioii yet done I” said De la blarck, flercoly 

I interrupting him, and stamping wiUi his foot 
} “ No,” answered the Prelate, ” for I have not yet 

I told thee the terms wliicli you demanded to liear 
j from me.” • 

” Go on,” said De la Marck ; ^ and let tlie terms 

{ ilease me better tlian the preface, br wo to thy gray 
lead I” And flbging himself bock in his sea^ he 
I grinded his teeth till Uie foam flew from his lips, 

. as from the tusks of the savage animal whose namo 
j and spoils he wore. 

I "Such are tliy crimes,” resumed the Bisliop, 
j with calm detenniiiation ; " now hear^ the terms, 

I which, as a merciful Prince and a Christian Prelate, 

I setting aside all personal offence, forgiving each 
i peculiar injury, I condescend to offer. Fling down 
I thy leading-staff — renounce thy command — un- 
I bind thy prisoners — restore thy spoil — distribute 
j what else thou hast of goods, to relieve those whom 
I tlioii hast made orphans and widows — array tliy- 
i self in sackclotJi and ashes — take a palmer's staff 
i in thy liand, and go barefooted on pilgrimage to 
I Rome, and we will ourselves bo intercessors for 
j thee with tlio Imperial Chamber at Ratisbon for 
I Uiy life, with our Holy Father tlie Pope for tliy 
miserable soul.” 

While Louis of Bourbon proposed tliesf terms, 
In a tone as decided as if he still occupied his epis- 
copal tliroiie, and as if the usurper kneeled a sup- 
pliant at his the tyrant slowly raised himself 
ill his chair, the aniazement witli which he was at 
first filled giving way mdually to rage, until, as 
the Bishop ceased, he looked to Nikkei Blok, and 
raised his flngcr, witliout speaking a word. The 
rufiian struck, as if he bad been doing his offico in 
the coiiiinnn shambles, and the rouidered Bishop 
sunk, witliout a groan, at the foot of his own epis- 
copal throne.^ The Liegeois, who were not pre- 
pared for BO horrible a catastrophe, and who liatl 
expected to hear the conference «nd in some terms 
of accommodation, started up unanimously, witli 
cries of execration, mingled with sliouts of ven- 
geance. 

But William de la Marck, raising his ^picuUous 
voice above the tumult, and shaking his clenched 
hand and extended arm, shouted aloud, " How now, 
ye porkers of Liege I ye wallowers in the mud of 
the Maes I — do ye dm to mate yourselves with 
the Wild Boar of Ardennes t — Up, ye Boar's brood !” 
(an expression by which he himself, and others, 
often designated his soldiers,) " let liieso Flemish 
hogs see your tusks !” 

Every one of liis folio we« started up at the 
command, and mingled as tlicy were among their 
late allies, prepared too for such a surprisal, each 
had, in an instant, his next iieighlMiur by the collar, 
while his right hand brandished a broad damr, 
that glimmered against lamplight and moond’ime. 
Every arm was uplifted, but no one struck ; for 
tbe victims were too much su^rised for resistance, 
and it was probably tlie object of De la Marck 
only to impose terror on his civic confederates. 

J3ut tbe courage of Quentin Durward, prompt 

1 See Note Im Jtfurdcr ttf the Bishop tff Liege. 
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<tnd alert in resoJutiun beyond his years, and ati- In any fardier act of immodiate violence, and 
Ululated at the moment by all that could add energy taxing tlio terrors of his brow and eye, declared 
to his natural shrewdness wd resolution, gave a that he had not the leaslfdesign against his good 
new turn to the scene. Imitating tiie action of tlie friends of -Liege, all of whom were at liberty to 
followers of Do la March, he sprung on Carl Eber- depart from Schonwaldt attlieir pleasure; lUthough 
son, die sou of their leader, and mastering him he had hoped tliey would revel one night with him, 
with ease, held his dirk at the boy’s throat, while at least, in honour of tlieir victory.*' He added, 
he exclaimed, ** Is that your game ! then here I with more calmness than he commonly used, tliat 
play iiiy part.” " he would be ready to enter into negotiation con- 

** Hold ! bold 1” exclaimed De la March, ** it is a coming the partition of spml, and tlie arrangement 
jest — a jest — Think you I would injure my good of measures for their mutual defence, eitiicr tlie 
friends and allie^of' the city of Liege ! — Soldicra, next day, eras soon after as they would. Meantime, 
unloose your holds ; sit down ; take away the car- he trusted tliat the Scottish gentloman would honour 
rion,” (giving the Bishop’s corpse a thrust witii his his feast by remaining all night at Schonwaldt.” 
foot,) ^ whicli hatii caused this strife among friends, The young Scot returned his thanks, but said, 

and let us drown unkiiidness in a fresli carouse.” his motions must bo determined b^ those of Pavil- 
All unloosened their holds, and the citizens and Ion, to whom ho was directed particularly to attach 
the soldiers stood gazing on each other, as if they himself ; but that, unquestionably, he would attend 
scarce knew whetiier they were friends or foes, him on his next return to tlie quarters of tlie valiant 
Quentin Durward took advantage of the moment. William de la March. 

‘‘ Hear me,” he said, William de la March, and “ If you depend on my motions,” said Pavilion, 
you, burghers, and citizens of Liege ; — and do you, hastily and aloud, "you are likely to quit Schon- 
youtig sir, stand still,” (for the boy Carl was at- waldt without an instant’s delay ; — and, if you do 
tempting to escape from his gripe,) " no hann shall not come back to Schonwaldt, save in my company, 
befall you unless another of these sharp jests shall you ore not likely to see it again in a hurry.” 
pass round.” . This last part of the sentence the honest citizen 

" Who art tliou, in the fiend’s name,” aoid the muttered to himself, afraid of tlie consequences of 
astonished De la Marck, " who art come to hold giving audible vent to feelings, which, nevertlieless, 
terms and take hostages from us in our own lair — he was unable altogether to suppress, 
from us, who exact pledges from otliciw, but yield " Keep close about me, my brisk Kursclmer lads,” 
them to no one t” ho said to his body-guard, " and we will got as fast 

" I am a servant of King Louis of Franco,” as we can out of this deii of thieves.” 
said Quentin boldly ; " an Archer of Ids Scottish Most of tiie better classes of tlie Liegcois seemed 
Guard, as my language and dress may partly tell to entertain similar opinions witii the Syndic, and 
you. I am here to behold and to report your pro- there had been scarce so much joy amongst tliem 
cuedings ; and I see with wonder, that they arc at the obtaining possession of Schonwaldt, as now 
those of heathens, rather than Christians — of seemed to arise from tiie prospect of getting safe 
madmen, ratiier than men possessed of reason, out of it. They .were sufiered to leave the castle 
The hosts of Charles of Burgundy i>ill be instantly without opposition of any kind; and glad was Queii- 
iu motion araiiiist you all ; and if you wisli assist- tin when he turned his back on those formidable 
ance from France, you must conduct yourself in walls. 

a different manner. — For you, men of liiego, I For the first time since they had entered that 
advise your instant return to your own city ; and ; dreadful hall, Quentin' ventured to ask the young 
if there is any obstruction offered to your departure, , Countcas how she did. 

I denounce those by whom it in so oifoi*cd, foes to \ " Well, well,” she answered, in feverish haste, 

my master, his Most Gi'acious Majesty of France.” I "excellently well — do not stop to ask a question; 

" France and Liege ! France and Liege !” cried ' let us not lose on instant in words — Lot us fly — 
the followers of Pavilion, and several other citizens, , let us fly 1” 

whose courage began to rise at tlie bold laugitago | She endeavoured to mend her pace as she spoke;’ 
held by Quentin. but witii so little success, that slie must liave fallen 

" Franco and Lie^e, and long live the gallant from exhaustion, bad not Durward supported her. 
Archer I We will live and die with him ! ” With the tcnderacss of a mother, when she conveys 

WiUiam de la March’s eyes sparkled, and he her infant out of danger, the young Scot raised his 
grasped his dagraras if about to laueli it at the preciouschargo in his arms; and while slie encircled 
heart of the audacious speaker ; but glancing his his neck with one arm, lost to every other tliought 
eyo around, he read something in tiie looks of his save the desire of escaping, he would not have 
Bc>ldiers, whidi even he was obliged to respect. Many wislied one of the risks of tlie niglit imencoantered, 
of tiiem.wero Frenchmen, and all of tiiem^ knew tlio siiico such had been tiie conclusion, 
private support wliich WiUiam had received, both The honest BurTOmaster was, in his turn, sup- 
m men and in money, from* tliat kingdom ; nay, ported and dragged forward by his faithful couii> 
some of them were ratlier startled at the violent ^llor Peter, and another of bis clerks ; and thus, 
and sacrilegious action which liad been just com- in breathless haste, they reached the bunks of tlie 
mitted. The name of Charles of Buigundy, a per- river, encountering many strolling ban^ of citizens, 
son likely to resent to the utmost the deeds of that who were eager to know the events of the siege, and 
night, had aii alarming sound, and the extrenae tiie trotli of certain imnours already afloat, that tiie 
impolicy of at once quarrelling with the Liogeois conquerors bad quarrelled among themselves, 
and provoking the Monarch of France, made an Evading their curiosity as they best could, the 
apimlUng impi*es8ion on their minds, confused os exertions of Peter and some of lus companions at 
their intellects were. ^ De la Mqrck, in shor^ saw length procured a boat for the use of the company, 
be would not be supported, even by his own band, and witii it an opportunity of enjoying some repose, 
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I equally welcome to leabelle, who oontmued to lie 
almost motionless in the arms of her deliverer, and 
to the worthy Bummaster, who, after delivering a 
broken string of toanks to Durward, whose mind 
was at the time teo much occupied to answer him, 
began a long harangue, which he addressed to Fetor, 
upon his own oonrage and benevolence, and tlio 
dangm to whieh these virtues had expmd him, 
on this and other occasions. 

Peter, Peter,*’ he said, resuming the complaint 
of the preceding evening, if I had not had a bold 
heart, 1 would never have stood out against paying 
the burghers-twcntieths, when every otlicr living 
soul was willing to pay the same. — Ay, and then 
a less stout he^ had not seduced mo into tliat otlier 
battle of Saint Tron, where a Hainanlt man-at-arms 
tiirust me into a muddy ditch with his lance, which 
neither heart or hand tliat 1 had could help mo 
out of, till the battle was over. — Ay, and then, 
I’etcr, this very night my courage seduced mo, 
moreover, into too strait a corslet, which would 
have been the death of me, but for the aid of this 
gallant young gentleman, whose trado is fighting, 
whereof I wish him heartily joy. And tlien for my 
tenderness of heart, Peter, it has made a poor man 
of me — that is, it would have niado a poor man of 
me, if I had not been tolerably well to pass in this 
wicked world ; — and Heaven knows wliat trouble 
it is like to bring on me yet, with ladies, countesses, i 
and keeping of secrets, which, for anglit I know, 
may cost me half my fortune, and my neck into tho 
baigain 1” 

Quentin could remain no longer silent, but as- 
sured him, that whatever danger or damage he 
should incur on the part of tho young lady now 
under his protection, should be thankfully acknow- 
ledged, and, as far as was possible, repaid. 

1 thank you, young Master Squire Arclicr, I 
thank you,” answered the citizen of Liege ; ** but 
who was it told you tluit I desired any repayment 
at your hand for doing the duty of an honest man 9 ; 
1 only regretted that it might cost me so and so ; 
and 1 hope I may have leave to say so much to 
my lieutenant without either grudging my loss or | 
my peril.” i 

Quentin accordingly concluded that his present 
friend was one of the numerous class of benefactors 
to others, who take eut their reward in gambling, 
‘witliout meaning more than, by shewing their 
grievances, to exalt a little the idea of the valuable 
service by which they h&ve incurred them, and 
therefore piradently remained silent, and suffered 
tlie Syndic to maunder on to his lieutenant con- 
cerning the risk and the loss he had encountered 
by his zeal for the public good, and his disinte- 
rested services to individmus, until they reached 
his own habitation. 

The truth was, that the honest citizen felt that 
he had lost a little consequence, by suffering tho 
young stranger to take the lead at tho crisis .which 
had occurred at the castle-liall of Schonwaldt ; and, 

■ however delighted with the effect of Durward’a 
interference at liie moment, it seemed to him, on 
reflection, that he 'had sustained a diminution of 
importance, for which he endeavoured to obtain 
compensation, by exaggerating the elaima which he 
had upon the gratitude of his country in general, 
his frwnds in particular, and more especiiuly stifl, 
on the Countess of Croye, and her youthful pro- 
tector. ' ' 


But when the boat stopped at the bottom of his 
garden, and ho had got himself assisted on shore 
by Peter, it seemed as if the touch of his own 
threshold had at once dissipated those feelings of 
wounded self-opinion and jealousy, and converted 
the discontented and obscured demagogue into tho 
honest, kind, hospkablo, and friendly host. He 
called loudly for Trudehen, who presently appeared; 
for fear and anxiety would permit few within the 
walls of Liego to sleep during that eventful night. 
She was charged to pay tho utmMtottention to the 
care of tlie beautiful and half-flmting stranger y 
and, admiring her t)ersonal charms, whiio she pitied 
her distress, Gertrude discharged the hospitable 
duty with the zeal and affection of a sister. 

Late as it now was, and fatigued as the Syndic 
appeared, Queiittii, on his side, had ditficulty to 
escape a flask of choice and costly wine, as old os 
tho battle of Azincour ; and must have submitted 
to take his share, however unwilling, but for the 
appearanco of tho mother of tho family, whom 
PavilIon*s loud summons for tho keys of tho cellar 
brought forth from licr bed-room. She was a jolly 
little round-about woman, who had been pretty in 
her time, but whose principal characteristics for 
several years liad been a red and sharo nose, a slirill 
voice, and a detennination that tlie Syndic, in cou- 
si<leratioii of tho authority which he exercised when 
abroad, should remain under the rule of due dis- 
cipline at home. 

So soon as sho understood tho nature of tho 
debate between her husband and his guest, sho 
declared roundly, that the fonner, instead of having 
occasion for more wine, had got too much already; 
and, far from using, in furtheranco of his request, 
any of tho huge buuch of keys which hung by a 
silver chain at her waist, sho turned her back on 
him without ceremony and ushered Quentin to the 
neat and pleasant apartment in wliicli ho was to 
spend tlie night, amid such appliances to rest and 
comfort as probably he had till that moment been 
entirely a stranger to ; so much did the wealtliy 
Flemings excel, not merely the poor and rude Scots, 
but the French themselves, in all the conveniences 
of domestic life. ' 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE FLIGHT. 

■ - Now btd me ran. 

And I will strive with things Impossible ; 

Yea, set the better of them. 

« * • • 

- — Set on your foot : 

And, with a henrt new fired, 1 follow you. 

To do I know not what. , _ 

Jvlnts fiWrtr. 

In spite of a mixture^ of joy and fear, doubt, 
anxiety, and other agitjiting passions, tlie exhaust- 
ing fatigues of the preceding day wore powerful 
enough to llirow the young Scot into a deep and 
profound repose, which lasted until late on the day 
following ; when his worthy host entered the apart- 
ment^ with looks of care on his brow. 

lie seated himself by hia guest’s bedside, and 
began a long and oomplicated discourse upon the 
domestic duties of a married life, and especiallv 
upon tlie awful power and right supremacy which 
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it became married men to sustain in all differences 
of opiiiioti wiMi tlieir wives. Quentin listened witii 
some firixif‘ty. lie knew that husbands, like other 
boHiuei'eiit powers, were soinetiines disposed to sing 
7> J)einn, rather to conceal a defeat than to cele< 
brate a victory; and he hastened to probe the 
mutter more closely, ** by hoping tlicir arrival had 
bfCTi attended with no inconvenience to tlio good 
lady of the liousehold.*’ 

*WiJconveriicnce 2 — no,’* answered the Burgo- 
master — ** Nojpniau can be less taken unawares 
than Mother wbel — always happy to see her 
friends — always a clean lodging and a handsoino 
meal ready for tliem, with God’s blessing on bed 
luid hoard — No woman on earth so hospitable — 
only ’tis pity her temper is soinothing particular.” 

“ Our resilience hero is disagreeable to her, in 
short?” said the Scot, starting out of bed, and 
beginning to dress himself hastily. ** Were 1 but 
sure the Lady Isabelle were fit for travel after the 
hoiTurs of the last night, we would not incix^ase 
tlie ollence by remaining here an instimt longer.” 

" Nay,” said ravillon, " that is just what the 
young lady herself said to Mother Mabel ; and 
truly I wish you saw the colour that came to her 
face us she said it — a milkmaid that has skated 
five miles to market against the frost-wind is a lily 
compared to it — I do nut wonder Mother Mabel 
may be a little iealous, poor dear soul.” 

** lias the Lady Isabelle then left her apartment I” 
said the youth, coutiiuiing his toilette operations with 
more despatch than before. 

“ Yes,** i*eplied I’aviUon ; ** and she expects your 
appis^aclk with much impatience, to determine which 
way you shall go — since you are both dcteriuiiicd 
on going. — But I trust you will tarry breakfast 1” 

“ Why did you not tell me this sooner 1” Hjiiil 
Diirward, impatiently. 

“ Softly — softly/’ said the Syndic ; “ I have told 
pu too soon, I think, if it puts you into sucli a 
iiasty duster. Now I have some more matter for 
your ear, if I saw you had some patience to listen 
to me.” 

Speak it worthy sir, as soon and as fast us you 
can — I listen dovoutly.” 

** Well then,” resumed the Burgomaster, I 
have but one wv«rd to say, and that is, that Triid> 
chen, who is as sorry to part with yopSer pretty 
lady as if she had been some sister of hers, wants 
^ou to take some other disguise ; for there is word 
lu tlio town that the Lames of Croye travel the 
country in pilgrim’s dresses, attended by a French 
life-guardsman of the Scottish Archers ; and it is 
said one of them was brought into Schonwaldt last 
night by a Bohemian after we had left it ; and it 
was said still fai'ther, that this same Bohemian had 
assured William de la March that you were charged 
with no message either to him or to the good people 
of Liege, and that you bad stolen away tlie young 
Countess and travelled with her as her paramour. 
And all diis news hath come from Schonwaldt this 
morning ; and it has been told to us and tho other 
councillors, who know not well what to advise ; for 
tliougli our own opinion is that William de la Marck 
has biH-n a thought too rough both with the Bishop 
and with ourselves, yet there is a great belief that 
he b a good-natured soul at bottom — that i8,.when 
he is simer — and that he is the only leader in the 
world to command ns against the Duke of Burgundy; 
— and, in truth, as matters stand, it is paray my 


own mind tliat we must keep fair with him, for we 
have gone too far to draw back.” 

“ Your daughter advises well,” said Queutiii Dur- 
ward, abstaiiiuig from reproaches or eahortatious, 
which he saw would be alike unavailing to sway a 
resolution, which had been adopted by tho worthy 
magistrate in compliance at once with the prejudices 
of his party and tlie inclination of his wife — Yeur 
daughter counsels well — ^We must part in disguise, 
and that instantly.' We may, I toiist, roly upon you 
fur the necessary secrecy, and for the means of 
escape ?** 

" Vvitli all my heart — with all my heart,” said 
the honest citizen, who, not much satisfied with the 
dignity of liis own conduct, was eager to find some 
mode of atonement. I cannot but rciiieinber that 
1 owed you Illy life last night, both for unclasping 
that accursed steel doublet, and helping me through 
the other scnifie, which was worse; for yonder Boar 
and his brood look more like devils than men. So 
1 will be true to you as blade to baft, as our cutlers 
say, who are tlie best in the whole world. Nay, 
iui\v you are ready, cunio this way — you shall see 
Jiow far 1 can trust you.” 

llie Syndic led him from tlio chamber in wliich 
he had slept to his own counting-room, in which 
lie transacted his affairs of bnsiness ; and after 
bolting the door, and casting a ])icreing and careful 
eye around him, he opened a concealed and vaulted 
closet behind the tepcstry, in which stood more than 
one iron chest. Ue proceeded to open one which 
was full of guilders, aud placed it at Quentin’s dis- 
cretioii, to take whatever sum he might think neces- 
sary fur his companion’s expenses wd his own. 

As tho money witJi which Quentin was furnished 
oil leaving Plcssis was now nearly expended, he 
hesitated not to accept tlie sum of two hundred 
guilders ; and by doing so took a great weight from 
the mind of Pavilion, who considered tlio desperate 
transaction in which he tlius voluntarily became 
the creditor, as an atonement for the breach of 
hospitality which various considerations in a great 
]no:isiii‘e compelled him to commit. 

Having carefully locked his treasure-chamber, 
the wealthy Fleming next conveyed his guest to tlie 
parlour, where, in full possession of her activity of 
mind find body, though pale from the scenes of the 
preceding night, he found tlie Countess attired in 
(he fashion of a Flemish maiden of tlie. middling 
class. No other w'as present excepting Trudehen, 
who was sedulously employed in completing the 
CounU^ys’s dress, and instructing her how to bear 
hcrslf. Slie extended her hand to him, which, when 
he had reverently kissed, she said to him, " Seignior 
Quentin, we must leave our friends here unless 1 
would bring on them a part of the misery which 
has puiwued me ever since my father’s death. You 
luiiet change your di'ess and go with me, unless you 
also aiw tired of befriending a being so unfortu- 

“ I ! — I tired of being your attendant I— To the 
end of the earth will I guard you I But you — you 
yourself— -are you equal to ^e task you undertake I 
— Can yon, after the tciTors of last night— ” 

* Do not recall tliem to my memory,” answered 
the ^UDtess $ " I remember but the confusion of a 
horrid dream.— Has the excellent Bishop escaped t” 

" I trust he is in freedom,” Said Quentin, making 
a rign to Pavilion, who seemed about to enter on 
tho dreadful narrative, to be sileuu 
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^ Is k possible for us to rejoin him t — Hath he 
tiered any power V* said tlie lady. 

" His only hopes are in Heaven,” said the Scot ; 
“ but wherever you wish to go, I stand by your 
side, a determined guide and guard.” 

“ We will consider,” said Isabelle ; and after a 
moment’s pause, she added, “ A convent would be 
my choice, but tliat I fear it would prove a weak 
defence against those who pursue me.” 

“ Hem! hem I” said the Syndic; “ I could not well 
recommend a convent within the district of Liege ; 
because the Boar of Ardennes, though in the main 
a brave leader, a trusty confederate, and a well- 
wisher to our city, has, nevertheless, rough humours, 
and payetb, on the whole, little regard to cloisters, 
convents, nunneries, and the like. Mem say tliat 
there are a score of nuns— tliat is, such as were 
nuns— who march always with his company.” 

“ Got yourself in readiness hastily, Seignior J)ur- 
ward,” said Isabelle, interrupting this detail, “ since 
to your faith I must needs commit myself.” 

No sooner had the Syndic and Quentin left the 
room, than Isabelle began to ask of Gertrude various 
questions concerning the roads, and so forth, with 
such clearness of spirit and pertinence, that the 
latter could not help exclaiming, “ Lady, I wund(;r 
at you I — I have hoard of masculine iirmness, but 
yours appears to me more than belongs to hu- 
manity.” 

“Necessity,” answered the Countess — “neces- 
sity, 11 ly frieiiil, is tlio mother of courage, as of 
invention. No long time since, 1 might have fainted 
when I saw a drop of blood shed from a trifling 
cut — r have since seen life-blood flow around me, 
1 may say, in waves, yet I have retained niy senses 
and my self-possession. — Do not think it was an 
easy tiwk,” she added, laying on Gertrude’s .arm a 
trembling hand, altliough she still spoke witli a Arm 
voice ; “ the little world within mo is like a garrison 
besieged by a thousand foes, whom nothing but the 
most determined resolution can keep from storming 
it on ewy hand, and at every moment. Wei’o niy 
situation one whit less perilous than it is — were I 
not sensible tliat my only chance to escape a fate 
more horrible than dcatli, is to retain my recollec- 
tion and self-possession — Gertrude, I would at this 
moment tlirow myself into your arms, and relievo 
iny bursting bosom by such a transport of teara 
and agony of terror, as never iiislied from a break- 
ing heart !” 

“ Do not do so, lady 1 ” said the sympathizing 
Fleming ; “ take courage, tell your beads, tlirow 
yourself on the care of Heaven ; and surely, if ever 
Heaven sent a deliverer to one ready to perish, tliat 
bold and adventurous young gentleman must be 
desired for yonrs^ There is one, too,” she adtled, 
blushing deeply, “ in whom I have some interest. 
Say nothing to my father ; but 1 have ordered my 
bachelor, Hans Glover, to wait for you at the 
eastern gate, and never to see my face more, unless 
ho brin^ w'ord that he has guided you safe from 
Uie territory.” 

To kiss her tenderly was the only way in which 
flie young Coimteas could express her thanks to the 
frank and kmd-hearted city-maiden, who returned 
the embrace afleotionately, and added, with a smile, 
“ Nay, if two maidens and their devoted bachelors 
cannot succeed in a disguise and an escape, the 
world is clianged from what I am told it wont to 
be.” 


A pari of tills speech again called tlie colour inU 
the Countess’s pale checks, which was not lessened 
by Quentin’s suddeu npjiearance. He entered com- 
pletely attired as a Flemish boor of the better cto, 
tn tlie holyday suit of Peter, who expressed his in- 
terest in the young Scot by the readiness witlt which 
he parted with it for his use; and swore, at the 
same time, that, w’cre ho to be ciirried and tugged 
worse than ever was bullock’s hide, diey should 
make nothing out of him, to the betraying of the 
young folks. Two stout horses been provided 
by the activity of Mother Mab^who really de- 
sired the Countess and her attendant no harm, so 
that she could in.nke her own house and family 
clear of tho dangers which might attend upon har- 
bouring tliem. She beheld them mount and go off | 
with groat siUisfaetion, afU>r telling them that they { 
would flud their way to the east ^te by keeping 
{ their eye on I’eter, who was to walk in mat direc- 
i lion as their guide, but without holding any visible 
j commiiuicatiun with them. The instant her guests 
I had departed, Motlior Mabd took the opportunity 
i to read a long practical lecture to Trudehen upon 
tho folly of reading rumaiiccs, whereby the flaunt- 
ing ladies of tiio Court were m*own so bold and 
venturous, tliat, instead of applying to learn some 
honest housewifery, they must ride, forsooth, a 
damRel-erranting through tlie country, widi no 
bottler attendant than some idlo squire, debauched 
page, or rake-helly archer from foreign parts, to 
tile great danger of their health, tlie impoverishing 
of their substance, and the irreparable prejudico 
of tlieir reputation. ^ j 

All tills Gertrude heard in silence, and witliout ; 
n^ply; but, considering her character, it might be 
doubted whether she derived from it the practical 
inference which it was her mother’s puri>ose to 
enforce. 

Meantime, tho travellers had gained the eastern 
gate of the city, traversing crowds of people, who 
were fortunately too much busied in the political 
events and rumours of the hour, to give any atten- 
tion to a couple who had so little to render tlieir 
.appeaninco remarkable. They passed tlie guards 
ill virtue of a pemission obtained for them by | 
I’avilloii, but iu the name of his colleague l^us- ; 
laer, and tliey took leave of Peter Gelslaer witli a ' 
friendly though brief exchange of good wishes on , 
eiUicr side. Immediately afterwards, tlicy were , 
joined by a stout young man, riding a good giny 
1101*80, who presentiy made himself known os llano 
Glover, tho bachelor of Trudehen Pavilion. He 
was a young fellow witli a good Flemish counte- 
nance — not, indeed, of tlie most intellectual east, 
but arguing more hilarity and good-liiimuur than 
wit, and, as the Countess could not help tliiiiking, 
scarce worthy to be bachelor to tho ^iierous Trud- 
clicn. He seemed, however, fully desirous to second 
the views which she had formed in their favour ; 
for, saluting them respectfully, ho asked of the 
Countess in Fleniish, on ^hicli road she desired to 
be conducted ? 

“Guide me,” said she, “towards Uio nearest 
town on the frontiers of Brabant.” 

“ You have then settled the end and object of 
your journey!” said Quentin, apprqadiing his 
horse to that of Tsabellc, and speaking Fteoefa, 
which their guide did not understand, 

“ Surely,” replied the young lady ; “ for, situated 
as I now am, it must be of no siwl detriment to 
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me if I wc’iv in prolong a jonrncv in my present 
circunistanccs, oven tlioiigli the termination should 
bo a rigoioiis 

« A prison ?** said Quentin. 

Yes, itiy friend, ^ prison ; bat 1 will take care 
that you siiall not bluii-c it.” 

<< 1)0 not talk — do not think of me/’ said Quen- 
iin. Saw I you but safe^ iny own conecnie are 
'ittie worth niiudiiig.” 

<< Do not speak so loud/’ said the Lady laabello; 
“you will surprise our guide — you see he haa 
already rode dk before us — for, in truth, the 
•^od-iiatured Fleming, doing as he desired to be 
(lone by, had removed from tlicin tlie constraint 
of a third itcrsoii, upon Quentin’s first motion to- 
wards the lady. — " Yes,” slio continued, when she 
noticed they were free from observation, “ to you, 
my friend, niy protector — why should I be ashamed 
to* call yon what IJcarcn has made you to nio ? 
— to you it is my duty to say, that roy resolution 
is taken to return to my native country, and to 
throw nivsclf on the mercy of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. It was mistaken, though well-meant advice, 
which induced me ever to witlidraw from hia pro- 
tection, and place myself under that of tlie crafty 
and false Louis of Frjinco.” 

And you resolve to become the bride, then, of 
the Count of Campo-basso, tlio unwortliy favourite 
of Charles I” 

Thus spoke Quentin, with a voice in w'hich inter- 
nal agony struggled with his desire to assume an 
iiidiflercnt tone, like tliat of the poor condemned 
criminal, when, affecting a fimiiiess which he is 
far from feeling, ke asks if tlie death-warrant be 
lUTived. 

^ No, Durwnrd, no,” said the Lady Tsabcll.e, sit- 
ting up erect in her saddle, to that hated condition 
all Burgundy’s power shall not sink a daughter of 
the House of Croyc. Burgundy may seize on my 
lands and fiefs, he may imprison my person in a 
convent ; but that is the wuret 1 have to expect ; 
and worse than that I will eiiduro cro I give my | 
hand to Qnmpo-basso.” I 

Tlie worst I” said Quentin ; “ and what worse j 
can there be than plunder and imprisonment f — 
Oh, think, while yCm have God’s free air around 
you, and ono 1^ your side who will hazard life to 
conduct yon to England, to Germany, even to Scot- 
land, in all of which you shall find onerous pro- 
tectOFB— Oh, while this is the case, do not resolve 
so rashly to abandon tho means of liberty, tho best 
gift that Heaven gives ! — Oh, well sung a poet of 
my own land— ^ 

* Ah, fteedom li a noble tiling— 

Freedom makee man to have liking — 

FreSdont the ceit to pleMure gives— 

He lives St case whotreely lives 
Grief, sIckncBS, poortith. want, nre nil 
Busun'd up within the name of UincU.* '* 

I She listened with a melancholy smile to her 
, .']:uidc’s tirade in praise of liberty ; and then an- 
swered, after a moment’s pause. ** FVeedom is for 
man alone— woman must ever seek a protector, 
since nature mads her Incapable to defend herself. 
And where am I to find one f — In that voluptuazy 
Edward of England— in the inebriated Wenoes- 
.auaof permany— in Scotland I.— Ah, Durward, 
were I your sister, and eould you promise me 
dielter in some of those mountain-glens which you 
'ove to describe, where, fbr charitj', or for the few 


jewels I have preserved, I might lead an un- 
liarassed life, and forget the lot 1 was bom to— 
Could you promise me the protection of some 
honoured matron of tlie land— of somo baron 
whose heart was as true as his sword — tlmt were 
indeed a prospect, for wlilcli it were worth tlie risk 
of fardier ccujpre to gander farther and wider 1’? 

There wraa a faltering tenderness of voice wiUi 
which the Countess Isabelle made this admission, 
that at once filled Quentin with a sensation of joy, 
and cut him to tho very heart. He hesitated a 
moment ere he made an answer, hastily reviewing ! 
in hia mind the possibility there might bo tliat ho 
could procure her shelter in Scotland ; but the 
melancholy truth rushed on him, tliat it would be 
alike base and cruel to point out to her a course, 
which he had not the moat distant power or means 
to render safe. ^ Lady,” he said at last, I should 
act foully against my honour and oath of chivalry, 
did 1 suffer you to ground any plan upon the 
thoughts that I have the power in Scotland to 
atWird you other protection, than that of tho poor 
arm which is now by your side. I scarce know 
that iny blood fioivs in tho veins of an individua. 
who now lives in iii}' native k'lnd. The Knight of 
Iiinerquharity stonned our Castle at midnight, and 
cat off all that belonged to my name,. Were 1 
again in Scotland, our feudal enemies are nume- 
rous and powerful, X single and weak ; and even 
had the King a desire to do me justice, ho dared 
not, for the siiko of redressing the wrongs of a poor 
individual, provoke a chief who sides with five 
hundred horse.” 

“ Alas I” said the Countoss, “ there ia then no 
corner of the world safe from oppression, since it 
rages as unrestrained amongst those wild hills 
which afford so few objects to covet, as in our rich 
and abundant Lowlandfs 1” 

^ It is a Mild trutli, and 1 dare not deny it,” said 
tho Scot, that for little more than the pleasure ot 
revenge, and tho lust of bloodtdied, our hostile clans 
do the work of e.\ecutioners on each other ; and 
Ogilvics and tlio like act tlio same scenes in Scot- 
land, as De la Marck and his robbers do in this 
country.” 

^ No more of Scotland, then,” said Isabelle, with 
a tone of indifference, eitlier real or affected — 

** no more of Scotland, — which indeed I mentioned 
blit ill jest, to see if you really dared to recommend 
to me, as a place of rest, tlie most distracted king- 
dom in Europe. It was but a trial of your sin- 
cerity, which I rejoice to see may be relied on, 
even when your partialities are most strongly ex- 
cited. So, once more, 1 will think of no other pro- 
tection than can be afforded by tho first honourable 
baron holding of Duke Charles, to whom I am de- 
termined to render myself.” 

And why not rather betake yourself to your 
own estates, and to your own strong castle, as you 
designed when at Tours I” said Quentin. “ Why 
not call around you tho vassals of your fkther, and 
make treaty with Bui^gondy, rather than surrender 
yourself to him t Surely there must be many a 
bold heart that would fight in your cause ; and 1 
know at least of one, who would willingly Jay down 
his life to give example.” i 

" Alas 1” said tlie Countess, "that scheme, the 
suggestion of the crafty Loui% and, like all which I 
he over suggested, desigxiod more for his advantaj^ | 
than for mine, has become impracticable, shiee it | 
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WAS betrayed to Burgundy by the double traitor mind ; it was die who, strengUienbig d/eir piadio^ 
Zamet Hayraddin. My kinsman was tlien im- tions, encouraged her hi— -I know mit #faat to eatt 
prisoned, and my houses garrisoned. Any attempt them — delusions oonceroing matches and toTcr^ 
of mine would but expose my dependents to the which my kinswoman’s age rendered ungni^ub 
vengeance of Duke C!harles ; and why should I occa- and improbable. I doubt not tliat) from the begin- 
sion more bloodshed than has already taken place ning, we liad been surrounded by anaces by 
on so worthless an account 1 No, 1 will submit Louis of France, in order to determiasjtt to (alur 
myself to my Sovereign aa a dntiful vaasal, in all refuge at his Court, or rather to put ou^vdh into 
which shall leave my personal freedom of choice , his power ; after which rash act on our part^ how 
iininfringed t the rather that I trust my kinswoman, nnkiugly, unkuightly, ignobly, 
the CountsM Hamelino, who first oounselled, and he hato conducted himself towaids ^us, you Qu^tiii 
indeed urged my flight, has already taken this wise Durwiml, can bear witness. But, alas I my khia- 
and honourable step.” woman — what think you will be her fate !’* - 

Your kinswoman {’’repeated Quentin, awakened Endeavouring to inspire hopes which he scarce 

« to recollections to which the young Countess was a felt, Durward answered, that the avarice of these 
Strang^, and which the rapid succession of perilous people was stronger tlian any other passion ; tbat 
and stirring events, liad, as matters of nearer con- Marthon, even when he left them, seemed to act 
cent, in (act banislied from his meraoiy. ratlier as the Lady Hameliue’e protectress ; and in 

" Ay —my aunt — tlie Countess Hameline of fine, that it was difiRcult to conceive any object these 
Croye — know you aught of her 1” said the Coun- wretches could accomplish by tlie ill usage or mur* 
Isabelle ; I trust she is now under the protec- der of tlie Countess, whereas they might be galuen 
tion of the Burgundian banner. You are silent, by treating her well, and putting her to ransom. 
Know you aught of her 1” To lead Uio Countess Isabelle’s thoughts frpni 

l^e last question, urged in a tone of the most tills melanclioly subject, Quentin frankly told her 
anxioDB inquiry, obliged Quentin to give some the treachery of the Maugrabin, which he had dk- 
Acoonnt of what he knew of tlie Countess’s fate, covered in tlie night-quartpr near Namur, and 
He mentioned, that he had been summoned to wliicli appeared tlie result of an agreement betwixt 
attend her in a flight from Liege, which ho had tlie Kin^ and William de la March. Isabelle shud- 
no doubt tile Lady Isabelle would be partaker iu dered witii horror, and then recovering herself, 
—he mentioned the discovery that had been made said, 1 am asliamed, and 1 have sinned in per- 
after toey liad gained tiie foi^est — and finally, ho mitting myself so far to doubt of the saints* proteo- 
told his^ own return to the castle, and the circum- tion, as for an instant to have deemed possible 
stances in which he found it. But he said nothing tlie accoinplisliment of a scheme so utterly cruri, 
of the views, witli which it was plain the Lady base, and dishonourable, while tliere are pitying 
Hameline had left the Castie of Sriionwaldt, and aa eyes iu heaven to look down on human nuseries. 
little about the floating report of her having fallen It is not a thing to be thought of with fear or ab- 
into the hands of William de la Marck. Delicacy horrcnce, but to be rejected as such a piees of in- 
prevented his even hinting at the one, and regard credible treachery and villainy, as it were athebm' 
for the feelings of his companion, at a moment to believe could ever bo succe^ul. But 1 now see 
when strength and exertion were most demanded plainly why that hypocritical Marthon often seemed 
of her, prevented him from alluding to tlie latter, to foster every seed of petty jealousy or discontent 
which had, besides, only reached him as a mere betwixt my poor kinswoman and myself, whilst she 
rumour. * always mixed with flattery, addressed , to the indivi- i 

This tale, though abridged of those important dual who was present, whatever could prejudice her 
particulars, made a strong impression on the Coun- against her absent kinswoman. Yet never did I 
tese Isabelle, who, after riding some time in silence, dream she could have proceeded so Ikr as to have 
said at last, with a touo of cold displeasure, And caused my oueo affectionate kinswoman to have left 
so you abandoned my unfortunate relative in a wild me behind in the perils of SehobwaUl^ while she 
forest^ at the mercy of a vile Bohemian and a made her own escape.” 

Craitorons waiting-woman I — Poor kinswoman, thou " Did tlie Lady Hameline not mention to you, 

wert wont to pnuse this youth’s good faith I” then,” said Quentin, " her intended flight I** 

" Had 1 not done so, madam,” said Quentin, not ** No,” replied the Countess, " but she alluded to 
unreasonably offended at the tern thus giveufto bis some communication which hlarthou was to make 
gallantry, " what had been toe fate of one to tvhose to me. To say truth, my poor kinswoman’s liead 
service I was far more devotedly bound 1 ^lad 1 was eo turned by tlie mysterious jargon of toe 
not left toe Countess Hameline of Croye to toe miserable Hayraddin, whom tiiat day she had ad*' 
charge of those whom she had herself mectsd as mitied to a long and secret conference, and she 
couneellon and advisers, toe Countess Isabelle bad threw out so many strange hints, that— that— in 
been ere now the bride of William do la Marck, toe shor^ 1 cared not to press on her, when m that 
Wild Boar of Ardennes.” humour, for any explanation. Yet it was cruel to 

« You are right,” srid the Countess Isabelle, in leave me behind her.” 
her usual manner ; ^and 1, who have toe advan- ^ I will excuse toe Lady Hameline from intofltf- 
tage of your* unhesitating devotion, have done you Uig such unkindneas,” said Quentin ; "for ndi 
foul and nngratefbl wrong. But oh, my unhappy was the agitation of toe moment, and toe darlm eBa 
kinswoman I and toe wretch Marthon, who mtjoyed of toe hour, that 1 believe toe Lady H a meMii e wb 
so much of her confidence, and deserved it ao Uttie certainly conceived herself accompanied by her 
— itwaa she toat introduce to my kinswoman the iiieoe,aB 1 at toe same time, deoeited by li a r wa k 
wretdied Zamet and Hayraddin Maugrabin, who, drees and demeanour, anppoaed 1 waa in tfia eosn- 
by their pretended knowledge in aoottisaying and pany of both the Ladlea of Oroyo :*^apd of her 
astrology, obfadned a great aeeendeiicy over her eepeeiaUy,” he added, with a low bat determined 
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** wirliont whom tlie wealth of worlds would 
•lot have tempted me to learo Schonwaldt.’* 

Isabelle stooped her head forward, and seemed i 
•tcaroo to hear the emphasis with which Quentin i 
had spoken. JJut she turned her face to him again ] 
when lie began to speak of the policy of Louis ; ] 
aud it was pot difficult for them, by mutual commn* l 
eication, tO ascertain that the Bohemian brothers, ( 
with tlicir acoomplioe Marthon, had been the agents ] 
of that crafty monarch, although Zaniet, tlie elder 
of them, wim a perfidy peculiar to his rare, had j 
attempt^ to play a double game, and had been 1 
punished accordingly. In tlie same humour of i 
mutual- confidence, and forgetting the singularity ( 
of theur own situation, as well as tlie perils of the 
road, tile travellers pursued their journey for i 
several hours, only stopping to refresh their horses < 
at a retired dorflf, or lianilet, to which tiiey were - 
conducted by Hans Glover, who in all otiier re- j 
spects, as well as in leaving them much to tiieir 
own freedtim in conversation, conducted himself 
Uke a person of reflection and discretion. 

Meantime, the artificial distinction which divided 
the two lovers, (for such we may now term them,) 
seemed dissolved, or removed, by the circumstances 
in which they were placed ; for if the Countess 
boasted the higher rank, and was by birth entitled 
to a fortune incalculably larger than that of the 
youth, wiiose revenue lay in his sword, it was to 
be considered that, for the pi*e9ent, she was as poor 
as he, and fur her safety .honour, and life, exclu- 
sively indebted to his presence of mind, valour, and 
devotion. They spoke not indeed of love, for though 
the young lady, her heart ftill of gratitude and con- 
fidence, might have pardoned such a declaration, 
yet Quentin, on whose ton^e tlicre was laid a 
check, both by natural timidity, and by tlio senti- 
ments of chiviilry, would have'licld it au unworthy 
abuse of ber situation had he said any tiling which 
could have the appearance of taking undue advan- 
tage of the opportunities which it afforded them. 
They tpoke not tlien of love, but the thoughts of it 
were on both sides unavoidable ; and tiius tiiey 
were placed in that relation to each other, in wliich 
sentimonts of mutual regard are rather understood 
than announce^, aiKl which, with the fi'cedoms 
wMch it permits, and tlie uncertainties that attend 
it, often forms the most delightful hours of human 
existence, and as frequently leads to those which 
are darkened by disappointment, fickleness, and all 
the pains of bughted hope and unrequited attach- 
mmt. 

It was two hours after noon, when the travellers 
were alarmed by the reMrt of the guide, who, with 
palenem and horror in his countenance, said that 
they were pursued by a party of Do la March’s 
Sehwan-re&er$, These soldiers, or rather banditti, 
were bands levied In the Lower Cii'clcs of Ger- 
many, ami resembled the lanzknechts in every 
particular, except that the former acted as light 
cavalry. To maintahi the name of Black Troopers^ 
wid to strike additional terror into their enemies, 
tiiev usually .rode on black diargers, and smeared 
witii black ointment tiieir arms and accoutrements, 
in which operation their hands and faces often 
liad tiieir ^liare.^ In morals and in ferocity these 
Schwarz-roiteTs emulated tii^ pedestrian brotbren 
; the Lansknodits.' 


On looking back, and discovering along tiie long 
level road which they had traversed a cloud of dust , 
advancing, with one or two of the headmost troopers 
riding furiously in front of it, Quentin addressed 
his companion — " Dearest Isabelle, I liave no wea- 
pon left save my sword ; but since 1 cannot fight 
W you, I will fly with you. Could we gain yon- 
der wood tliat is before us ere they come up, we 
may easily find means to escape.” 

" So be it, my only friond,” said Isabelle, press- 
ing her horse to the gallop ; " and thou, fd- 
low,*’ she added, addressing Hans Glover, **get 
thee off to anotiicr road, aud do not stay to partake 
our misfortuno and danger.’* 

The honest Fleming diook his hea^ and an- 
swered her ^nerous exhortation, with Nfin, nrin . 
da$ geht sioAkt,' and continued to attend them, all j 
three riding towards the shelter of the wood as fast j 
as their jaded horses could go, pursued, at the same j 
time, by tile Schwars-reiters, who increased their 
pac3 wlien they saw them fly. But notwithstend 
ing the fatigue of tlie horses, still the fugitives, 
being unarmed, and riding lighter in consequence, 
had considerably the advantage of the pursuers 
and were witliin about a quarter of a mjto of the 
wood, when a oody of men-at-arms, under a knight’s 
pennon, was discovered advancing from the cover, 
so as to intercept their flight. 

** They have bright armour,” said Isabelle ; 
they must be Burgundians. Be they who they 
will, we must yield to them, rather than to the 
lawless miscreants who pursue us.” 

A moment after, she exclaimed, looking on the 
pennon, “ 1 know the cloven heart which it dis- 
plays ! It is the banner of the Count of Cr^vecosur, 
a noble Burgundian — to him 1 will surrender my- 
self.” 

Quentin Durward sighed ; but what other alter- 
native I'cinained I and how happy would he liave 
been but an instant before, to have been certain of 
the escape of iKibclle, even under worse terms I 
They soon joined the baiid of Crcvecosur, and the 
Countess demanded to spe^ to the leader, who had 
halted his party till he riiould reconnoitre the Black 
Troopers ; and as ho gazed on her with doubt and 
uncertainty, she said, Noble Count — Isabelle of 
Croye, the daughter of your old companion in arms, 
Count Rcinold of Croye, renders herself, and asks 
protection from your valour for her and hers.” 

Thou shalt have i1^ .fair kinswoman, were it 
against a host — always excepting my liege Lord of 
Burgundy. But there is little time to talk of it 
These filtliy looking fiends have made a hUt, an if 
(hey intended to dispute the matter. — By Saint 
George of Burgundy, they have the insolence to 
.idvanco against (lie banner of Greveemur 1 — l^^t ! 
will not tlie knaves be ruled t-— Damian, my lance 

— Advance banner — Lay your spears in tiie rest 

— CrcyeccBur to the Rescue I” 

Crying his war-cry, and followed by bis men-at- 
arms, he galloped rapidly forward to cliane tiie 
Scliwarz-reitors. 

i “ No, no ! that muit sot be." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THR 8UBBBNPBE. 

Reacne or none, Blr Knight, I nm your captive : 
l>8al irlth uie what your nobleneac mggesto — 

Thinking the chance of war may one day place you 
Where 1 muit now he reckon'd— i* the roll 
Of melancholy prisonen. 

Aimtfmous, 

The Bkirraisb betwixt the Sehwarz-reiters and 
the Burgundian men-at-arms lasted scarcely five 
minutes, m mn were the former put to the rout by 
the superiority of the latter, in armour, weight of 
' liorse, and military spirit In less than tlie space 
we have mentioned, the Count of Cre vccmur, wiping 
his bloody sword upon his horso*s mane ere he 
sheathed it, came back to the verge of the forest, 
where Isabelle had remained a spectator of the com- 
bat One part of his people followed him, while 
the other ’^ntinued to pursue the fiying enemy for 
a little space along the causeway. 

^ It issliame,** said the Count ** tliat the weapons 
of knights and gentlemen shoiUd be soiled by tlie 
blood of those bmtal swine.** 

So saying, he ^turned his weapon to the sheatli, 
and added, ** This is a rough welcome to your home, 
my pretty cousin, but waudermg princesses must 
expect such adventures. Aud well .1 came up in 
time, for, let me assure you, tlie Black Troopers 
respect a countess’s coronet as little as a country- 
wench’s coif, and 1 think your retinue is not quali- 
fied for much resistance.” 

^ My Lord Count,” said the Lady Isabelle, "with- 
out farther preface, let me know if J am a prisoner, 
and where you are to conduct mo.” 

" You know, you silly cliild,” answered the Coimt, 

" how 1 would answer that question, did it rest on 
my own wUl. But you, and your foolish match- 
making, marriage-hunting aunt, have made such | 
j wild use of your wings of late, that 1 fear you must | 
be contented to fold them up in a cage for a little 
while. For my part, my duty, and it is a sad one, 
will be ended when I have conducted you to the 
Court of tlie Duke, at Peronne ; for which purpose, 

I hold it necessary to deliver the command of this 
reconnoitring party to ,my nephew, Count Stephen, 
while I return with you thither, as I think you may 
need an interoessor — And I hope the young giddy- 
pate will discharge his duty wisely.” 

" So please you, fiur undo,” said Count Stephen, 
"if you doubt my capacity to conduct the men-at- 
arms, even# remain with &em yourself, and I will 
be the servant and guard of the Countess Isabelle 
of Otoye,** 

" No doub^ fair nephew,” answered his uncle, 
** this were a goodly improvement on my scheme ; 
but methinks I like it as well in the way I plafined 
it Please you, tiierefore, to take notice, tliat your 
business here is not to hunt aftkr and stick fiiese 
black hogs, for whidi you seemed but now to have 
fdt an espe^ vocation, but to collect and bring to 
me true ndings what is ^ing forward in the country 
of Liege, concemioff which we bear such wild 
rumours. Let some half score of lances follow me, 
and the rest remain with my banner, under your 
guidance.” 

"Yet one moment, cousin of Crivecosnr,” said 
(he Countess Isabelle, " and let me, in yielding my- 
self prisoner, stipulate at least for the safety of those 


who have befriended me iu my misfortunes. Per* 
mit this good fellow^ my trusty wde, to go back 
unharmed to his native town of Liege.” 

"My nephew,” said Civvecmur, after looking 
sharply at Glover’s honest breadth of countenance, 
" sh^l guard tliis good fellow, who seenia, indeed, 
to have little harm in him, as far into the territory 
as he himself advances, and then leave him -at 
liberty.” 

" Fail not to remember me to the kind Gertrude,” 
said tlie Countess to her guide, and added, taking a, 
string of pearls from under her veil, " Pny her to 
wear this in remembrance of her unhappy friend.” 

Honest Glover took the string of pearls, and 
kissed with clownish gesture, but with sincere l^d- 
noBs, tlie fair hand which had found sudi a delicto 
mode of remunerating liis own labours and penL 

" Umph ! signs and tokens I” said^ Ihe Count ; 
" any lartlier ^quests to make, my fair cousin ! 

It isiiiiic we were on our way.” 

" Only,” said tlie Countess, making an effort to 
speak, " that you will he pleased tom) favourable 
to this — this young gentleinan.” 

"Umph!” said ^cvecoeur, easting the same 
penetrating glance on Quentin whidi he had be- 
stow^ on Glover, but apparonfiy with a much less 
satisfactory result, and mimicking, though not 
offensively, the embarrassment of the Counten*— 
" Umph I — Ay, — tliis is a blade of another temper. 
— And pray, my cousin, what has tills — » this eery 
young gentleman done, to deserve such intercession 
at your hands 1” 

" He b.'is saved my life and honour,” said the 
Countess, reddening with shame and resentment. 

Quentin also blushed with indignation, but wisely 
concluded, tliat to give vent to it might only make 
matters worse. 

"Life and honour I — Umph 1” said again the 
Count Crevecosur ; " methinks it would have been 
as w'ell, my cousin, if you had not put younielf in 
the way of lying under such obligations to this very 
young gentleman. — But let it pass. The young 
gentleman may wait on us, if his qw^ity permit, and 
1 will see ho lias no injury — only I will myself take 
in future tlie office of protecting your life and hoii- 
1 our, and may perhaps find for him some fitter duty 
tlm n that of being a squire of the body to damosels 


errant” 

" My Lord Count,” said Durward, unable to keep 
silence any longer, " lest you should^ talk of a strM- 
ger in slighter terms than you might afterwards 
think becoming, 1 take leave to tell you, that I «n 
Quentin Durward, an Archer of the Scottish Body- 
guard, in which, as you well know, none but gentle- 
men and men of honour arc enrolled.” , • . . 

" I thank you for your information, and 1 Jum 
your hands, & 5 igmor Archer,” said Creve^ur, m 
fee same tone of raillery. "Have the goodness to 
ride with me to the front of the party. 

As Quentin moved onward at the comi^ M 
the Count, who bad now tlie 
to dictate his motions, he obse^w th^ toe Lady 
Isabel). foUowedhia motions with . look of ramoM 
and timid tateresli which momted ah^ to tw- 
demess, and the sight of wlw* brow^tt tyter into 
bis eyes. But be remembered that he had a i]ian*lB 
part to sustain before Crevecocur, who^ perhaps oi 
Si tlie chivalry in France or Burgundy, was the 
least likely to be moved to any tfaong bat bm^ter 
by a tale of true-love sorrow. He determmed, 
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therefore, not to wait his addroasSng him, but to 
opcu the conversation in a tone which should assert 
his claim to fair treatment, and to more respect 
than the Count, offended perhaps at finding a person 
of such inferior note placed so near tlie confidence 
of his high-bom and wealthy cousin^ seemed dis- 
j^Bcd to entertain for him. 

^ My Lord Count of Crdveccsur,” he said, in a 
temperate but firm tone of voice, " may 1 reqncet 
.of you, before our interview goes fartlier, to teU me 
if I am at liberty, or am to account myself your 
prisoner !** 

" A shrewd question,’’ replied the Count, " which, 

I at present, I can only answer by anotlicr — Are 
France and Burgundy, think you, at peace or war 
! with each oilier 1” 

“That,” replied the Scot, “you, my lord, should 
certiunly know better than T. I have been absent 
from the Court of France, and have heard no news 
for some time.” 

“ Look you there,” said the Count ; “ you see 
jh jw easy it is to ask questions, but how difficult to 
answer them. I myself, who have been at 

Peronne with the Duke for this week and better, 
■cannot resolve this riddle any more than you ; and 
yet. Sir Squire, upon the solution of that question 
-depends the said point, whetlier you are prisoner 
or free man ; and, for the present, I must hold 
you as the former — Only, if you have really and 
honestly been of service to my kinswoman, and if 
you are candid In your answers to tlio questions I 
shall ask, affairs shall stand the better with you.” 

“ The Countess of Croye,” said Quentin, “ is best 
judge if 1 have rendered any servieo, and to her T 
refer you on that matter. My answers you will 
yourself judge of when you ask me your questions.” 

“ Umph 1 — ^haughty enough,” muttered the Count 
of CrkveccBur, “and very like one that wears a 
lady’s favour in his hat, and thinks ho must carry 
tilings with a high tone, to honour the precious 
remnant of silk and tinsel. — Well, sir, I trust it 
will be no abatement of your dignity, if you answer 
me, how long you have been about the person of 
the Lady Isabelle of Croye 1” 

“ Count of C'*^ec(Bur,” said Quentin Durward, 
“if 1 answer questions which are asked in a tone 
approaehin'ff towards insult, it is only lest injurious 
inierences mould be drawn from my silence respect- 
ing one te whom we are both obliged to render 
jostice. I have acted as escort to the Lady Isa- 
belle since she left France to retire into Flanders.” 

“Ho I ho !” said the Count ; “ and that is to say, 
since ahe fled from Plessis-les-Tours 1 — You, an 
Archer of the Scottish Guard, accompanied her, of 
course, by flie express orders of King Louis 1” 

However little Quentin thought himself indebted 
to the King of France, who, in contriving the sur- 
nrunl of me Countess Isabelle by William de la 
Marck, had probably calcnlated on the young 


hath some politic purpose to serve, 
difficult fur King Louis to continue to aver so boMly 
that he knew not of the Ladies of Croye’s having 
escaped from France, since they were esrarted by 
one of his own Life-guard. — And whither, Sir 
Archer, was your retreat directed !” 

“ To Liege, my lord,” answered the Scot ; 

“ where the ladies desirad to be placed under tlie 
protection of tlie late Biriiop.” 

“ The UUe Bishop 1” excliumed the Count of 
CrcvecoDur ; “ is Louis of Bourbon dead 1 — Not a 
word of his illness had leached the Duke — Of what 
did he die !” 

“ He sleeps in a bloody grave, my lord — that 
is, if his murderars have conferred one on bis 
remains.” 

“ Murdered I” exclaimed Creveeceur again — I 
“ Holy Mother of Heaven 1 — young man, it is im- 
possible 1” 

“ 1 saw the deed done with my own eyes, and 
many an act of horror besides.” 

“ Saw it 1 and made not in to help the good 
Prelate !” exclaimed tlie Count ; “ or to raise tlie 
castle against his murderers ! — Know’st thou not, 
that even to look on such a deed, without resisting 

is profane sacrilege 1” 

“ To be brief, my lord,” said Durward, “ ere this 
act was done, ^e castle was stormed by tlie blooil- 
tliirsty William de la Marck, with help of tlio in- 
surgent Liegcois.” 

“I am struck witli thunder,” said Crevccoeur. 

“ Liege in insurrection ! — Schonwaldt taken 1 — > 
the Bishop murdered 1 •— Messenger of sorrow, 
never did one man unfold such a packet of woes 1— 
Speak — knew you of this assault — of this insur- 
rection — of this murder 1 — Speak — tliou art one 
of Louis’s trusted Archers, and it is he that has 
aimed tliis painful aiTow. — Speak, or I will have 
tliee torn with wild horses !” 

“ And if I am so torn, my lord, there can bo 
nofliing rent out of me, that may not become a 
true Scottish gentleman.. I know no more of tliese 
villainies tliau you, — was so far from being par- 
taker in them, that I would have witlistood them 
to the uttermost, had my means, in a twentieth 
degree, equalled my inclination. But what could 
I do! — they, were hundreds, and I but one. My 
only care was to rescue the Countess Isabelle, and 
in that I was happily successful. Yet, bad 1 been 
near enough when ruffian deed was so cruelly 
done on the old man, 1 had saved his gray hairs, 
or 1 had avenged thepi ; and as it was, my abhor- 
rence was spoken loud enough to prevent oUier 
horrors.” 

“ I believe tliee, youth,” wid the Count ; “ thou 
art neither of an age nor nature to be trusted witli 
such bloody work, however wril fitted to be the 
squire of dames. But alas 1 for the kind and gene* 
rous Prelate, to be murdered on the hearth where 
he so often entertained the stranger with Christian 
charity and princely bounty — and that by a wretch, 
a monster 1 a portentous growth of blood and 
cruelty 1 — bred up in tiie very hall where he has 
imbrued his hands in his benefactor’s blood 1 But 
1 know not Charles of Burgundy nay, 1 should 
doubt of the justice of Heaven, if vengeance be 
not as sliarp, and sudden, and severe, as ibis vil- 
lainy has been unexampled in atrocity. And, if 
no other shall pursue the murderer,” —Here he 
pansed* icrasped his sword, then quitting his bridle, 


It will be 


Sootdimaa being dain hi her defence, he did not 
yet conceive himself at liberty to betray any trust 
which Louis had reposed, or had seemed to repose 
in him, and therefore replied to Count Cr&vecoeur’s 
inference, “ that it was sufficient for him to have 
I the authority of his superior officer for what he had 
done, and he inquired no farther.” 


- It is quite sufficient,” ssid the Count “ We 
know the King does not pennit his officers to send 
the Archers of his Guard to prance like paladins 
by the bridle-rein of wandering ladies, unless he 
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struck both gauntletcd hands upon his breast, nnti^l 
his conlct clattered; and finally held them up to 
Heaven, as he solemnly continuM*-^ 1 — 1, Philip 
Crcvecoeur of Gordds, make a vow to God, Saint 
Lambert, and the Three Kings of Cologne, tliat 
small shall be my thought of other earthly concerns, 
till 1 take full revenge on the murderers of the good 
Louis of Bourbon, whether I find them in forest or 
field, in city or in country, in hill or in plain, in 
King’s Court, or in Gk>d*a Church 1 and thereto 1 
pled^ lands and living, friends and followers, life 
and honour. So helj]^me God, and Saint Lambert 
of Liege, and the Three Kings of Cologne 1” 

When the 'Count of Crevecoeur had made his 
vow, his mind seemed in some sort relieved from 
the^ overwhelming grief and astonishment with 
which he had heara the fatal tragedy that had been 
acted at Schonwaldt, and he proceeded to question 
Dueward more minutely concerning the particu- 
lare of that disastrous affair, which the S^t, no- 
wise desirous to abate tlie spirit of revenge which 
the Count entertained against William de la March, 
gave him at full length. 

** But those blind, unsteady, faitlijeas, fickle 
beasts, the Liegeois,” said the Count, ** that they 
should have combined tliemsclvcs with this inexo- 
rable robber and murderer, to put to death their 
lawful Prince !” 

Durward here informed the enraged Burgundian 
that the Liegeois, or at least the better class of 
them, however rashly they had run into the rabel- 
lion against their Bishop, had no design, so far as 
appeared to him, to aid in the execrable deed of 
Be la March ; but, on the contrary, would have 
prevented it if they had had tho means, and were 
stnick with horror when they beheld it. 

** Speak not of the faithless, inconstant plebeian 
rabble !” said Crevecosur. “ When they took arms 
against a Prince, who had no fault, save that he 
was too kind and too good a master for such a set of 
unmteful slaves — when lliey armed against him, 
and broke into his peaceful house, what could there 
be in tlieir intention but murder! — when they 
banded themselves with the wild Boar of Ardennes, 
tho greatest homicide in the marches of Flanders, 
w'hat else could there bo in tlieir purpose but mux*- 
der, which is tlie very trade he lives by! And 
again, was it not one of their own vile rabble who 
did the very deed, by thine own account ! — I hope 
I to see their canals running blood by the light of 
their burning houses. Oh, the kind, noble, gene- 
•rous lord, iimom they have daughtered ! — OUier 
vassals have rebelled under the pressure of imposts 
and penury ; but the men of Liege in the fulness of 
insolence and plenty.” — He again abandoned the 
reins of his war-horse, and wrung bitterly the 
hands, which his mail-gloves renders untractable. 
Quentin easily saw diat the grief which he mani- 
. fested was augmented by the bitter recollection of 
past intercourse and friendship with tho sufferer, 
and was silent accordingly, respecting feelings which 
he was unwilling to aggravate, and at the same time 
felt it impossible to soothe. 

But the Count of Crevecoeur returned again and 
again to the subject — questioned him on every 
particular of die surprise of Sf^onwaldt, and the 
death of tlie Bishop ; and then suddenly, as if he 
had recollected something which had escaped his 
memory, demanded what had become of die Lady 
Hameliiie, and why she was not with her kins- 


woman 1 ** Not,” he added contemptuously, that 
I consider her absence as at all a loss to the Coun- 
tess Isabelle ; for, although she was her kinswoman, 
and upon the whole a well-meaning woman, yet 
the Court of Cocagne never produced such a fan- 
tasdo fool ; and I hold it for certain, that her niece, 
whom I have always observed to bo a modest and 
orderly young lady, was led into the absurd frolie 
of flying from Burgundy to France, by that blun- 
dering, romantic, md, match-making and match- 
seeking idiot 1” 

What a speech for a romantic lover to hw I and 
to hear, too, when it would have been ridiculous 
in him to attempt what it was impossible for him 
to achieve, — namely, to convince the Count, by 
force of arms, that he did foul wrong to the Coun- 
tess — the peerless in sense as in beauty — in term- 
ing her a modest and orderly young woman ; 
qualities which might have been predicated with 
propriety of tho daughter of a suuburnt peasant, 
who lived by goading the oxen, while her fatlier 
held the plough. And, then, to suppose bar under 
tho domination and supreme guidance of a silly and 
romantic aunt I — the slander should liave been 
repelled down the slanderer’s throat. But the open, 
though severe, physiognomy of tho Count of Gre- 
veccBur, the total contempt which he seemed to 
entertain for those feelings which were uppermost 
in Quentin’s bosom, overawed him ; not for fear of 
the Count’s fame in arms — that was a risk which 
would have increased his desire of making out a 
challenge — but in dread of ridicule, the weapon of 
all others most feared by enthusiasts of every de- 
scription, and which, from its predominance over 
such minds, often checks what is absurd, and fully 
as often smothers that which is noble. 

Under tho influence of this fear, of becoming an 
object of scorn rather than resentment, Durward, 
though with some pain, confined his reply to a 
confused account of tho Lady Hameline having 
made her escape from Schonwaldt before the attack 
took place, lie could not, indeed, have made his 
story very distinct, without throwing ridicule on 
the near relation of Isabelle, and perhaps incurring 
some himself, as having been thw object of her pre- 
posterous expectations. He added to his embar- 
rassed detail, that ho had heard a report, though 
a vague one, of the Lady Hameline having again 
fallen into the hands of w iUiam do la Marck. 

** 1 trust in Saint Lambert that he will marry 
her,” said CrcyecoBur j “ as, indeed, he is likely 
enough to do, for tho sake of her mouey-bags ; and 
equally, likely to knock her on the head, so soon as 
these are either secured in his own grasp, or, at 
farthest, emptied.” 

The Count tlien proceeded to ask so many que^ 
tions concerning the mode in which botli ladies luid 
conducted themselves on tlie journey, tlie demo 
of intimacy to wliicli they admitted Quenfixi him- 
self, and otlier trying particular^ that, vexed, and 
ashamed, and angry, me youth was mree able to 
conceal his embarrassmeiit from the kecn-sighted 
soldier and courtier, who seemed suddenly dxiposed 
to take leave of him, saying, at tho same time, 
« Uinph — I see it is as 1 conjectured, on one side 
at least ; I trust Uie other party has kept her senses 
better. — Come, Sir Squire, spur on, and keep the 
van, while I fall bock to ducourse with the Lady 
Isabelle. 1 think 1 have learned now so mutfe 
from you, that I can iaXk to her of these ss4 pas- 
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ttgcs without htirtin/f lior nicety, tliough J ]i<aTe 
fretted yours a little. — Yet stay, young gallant — 
one word ere you go. You have had, I imagine, 
a happy journey tlirough Fairy-land— all fidl of 
lieroio mlverdure, and high hope, and wild min- 
strel-like delusion, like the gardens of Morgaine la 
Fde. Forget it all, young soldier,** he added, tap- 
ping him in the slioulder ; " remember yonder 
I lady only as tlie honoured Countess of Croye — 

I forget her as a wandering and adventurous damsel : 

I And her friends — one of them 1 can answer for — 

I will remember, on their part, only tlie services you 
have done her, and forget the unreasonable reward 
which you have had the boldness to pi*opose to 
yourself.” 

Enraged that he had been unable to conceal 
from the sliarp-sighted Crevecceur feelings which 

tliA CAuavkA/l 



require advice of you, „ , .. 

demand assistance of you, it will be time enough to 
gemi or refuse it ; when 1 set peculiar value uii your 
opinion of me, it will not be too late to express' it.” 

"Heyday 1” said tlie Count; “ I have come be- 
tween Ainadis and Oriona, and must expect a chal- 
lenge to Uie lists !*’ 

“ You speak as if tliat were an impossibility,” 
said Queutin— “ When I broke a lance with the 
Duke of Orleans, it was against a breast in which 

flowed better blood than tliat of Cri^'ecoeur 

When I measured swords with Dunois, I engaged 
a better warrior.” 

" Now Heaven nourish thy judgment, gentle 
youth,** said Crevecosur, still laughing at the chi- 
valrous inamorato. " Jf thou speak’st truth, tliou 
hast h.vl singular luck in tliis world ; and, truly, if 
it be the pleasure of Providence exposes thee to such 
trials, without a beard on thy lip, tliou wilt be mad 
with vanity ere thou writest thyself man. 3*hou i 
canet not move me to anger, though thou uiaycst to ( 
mirth. Believe me, tliough thou roayest havo ' 
fought with Princes, and played the champion for 
Countesses, by some of those freaks which Fortune 
will sometimes exhibit, thou art by no means the 
equal of tliose of whom thou hast been either the 
c^uaJ Mpoiiert, op more casual companion. I can 
allow thee, like a youth who hath listened to ro- 

K mances tin he fancied himself a Paladin, to form 
dr^ms fop some time ; but thou must not 
jy at a well-meaning friend, tliough he shake 
tb^ roughly by the shoulders to awake 

of Crivccoeur,” sUd QueuUn, “ my 

•j utterly of family 1}iat f spoke,” 

and so forth, which place a distance between va- 
rious degrees and classes of persons. As for birth, 

all men are descended from Adam and Eve.** 

"My Lord Count,” repeated Quentin, "my an- 
cestors, the Dupwards of Glen-houlakini ^** 

Count, " if you claim a farther 

to ^ ^ « 

to whom, if poMible^ hi. iuaiuaatioiis and 
•ewm* eoaoomb l—Wouid that the next S^ttidi 


Archer who has his harquebuss pointed at thee, 
may not let tliee off so easily as 1 did I’* 

In the evening they reached the town of Char* 
Icroi, on the Sambre, where the Count of Crevc- 
coeur had determined to leave the Countess Tsabelle, 
whom tlie terror and frtigueof yesterday, joined to 
a flight of fifty miles since mornings and the va- 
rious distressing sensations by which it was accom- 
panied, had m^e incapable of travelling farther, 
with safety to her health. Hie Count consigned 
her, In a state of great exhaustion, to the care of 
the Abbess of the Cistercian convent in Charleroi, 
a noble lady, to whom both* the families of Creve- 
eoDur and Croye were related, and in whose pru- 
dence and kindness he could repose confideiico. 

Crcvccoeur himself only stopped to recommend 
the utmost caution to the governor of a small 
Burgundian garrison who occupied the place, and 
required him also to mount a guard of honour upon 
the convent during the residence of the Countess 
Isabelle of Croye, — ostensibly to secure her safety, 
but perhaps secretly to prevent her attempting to 
esca{>e. The Count only assigned os a cause for 
tlie garrison being vigilant, some vague riitnonrs 
which he had heard of disturbances in the Bishop- 
rick of Liege. But he was dcteionined himself to 
be the first who should carry the formidable news 
of the insurrection and tho murder of the Bishop, 
in all their horrible reality, to Duke Ctiarles ; and 
for that purpose, having procured fresh horses for 
himself^ and suite, he mounted with tlie resolution 
of continuing his journey to Perontie without 
stopping for repose ; and informing Quentin Dur- 
ward that he must attend him, he made, at tlic same 
time, a mock apology for parting fair company, but 
hoped, that to so devoted a squire of dames a night's 
journey by moonshine would be more agreeable, 
tlian supinely to yield himself to slumber like an 
tirdinary inortal. 

Quentin, already sufficiently afflicted by finding 
tliat he was. to be parted from Isabelle, longed to 
answer this taunt with an indignant defiance ; but 
aware tliat the Count would only laugh at his anger, 
and despise his challenge, he resolved to wait some 
future time, when he might have an opportunity 
of obtaining some amends from tliis proud lord, 
who, though for very different reasons, had become 
nearly as odious to him as the Wild Boar of Ar- 
dennes himself. He therefore assented to Gr6ve- 
coBur’s proposal, as to what he bad no choice of 
declining, and they pursued in company, and with 
all the despatch they could exert^ the ro^ bdtween 
Charleroi and Peronne. 


CHAPTEIl XXV. 

TIIB UNBinDBM OUBST. 

No human eualltv b ao wdl wove 

In wnrp and woof, but there *■ mme flaw In it| 

I *ve known a breve man fly a ihepherd'a cur, 

A wIm man ao demean him, drivellina Idiocy 
Had well>nliih been aaluuned on *t. For your emily. 

Your worldly- wlae man, be, above tfie reat, 

Woavea Ida own anerea ao fine, he 's often caught In them. 

Old Play. 

Qubbtin, during the earlier part of the nlght- 
joumey, hfl4 to combat with that bitter heart-ache, 
wliich is felt when youth parts, and probably for 
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•ver, witli her he laves. As, pressed hy tiie urgency 
of the moment^ and the impatience it Crivecosur, 
they hasted on througli the rich lowlands of llai* 
nault, under^ the benign goidance of a rich and 
lustrous harvest-moon, she slied her yellow influ- 
ence over rich and deep pastures^ woodland, and 
com fields, from which the husbandmen were using 
her light to witlidraw the grain, such was the in- 
dustry of the Flemings, even at that period ; she 
shone on broad, level, and fructifying rivers, where 
glided tlie white sail in the service of commerce, 
uninterrupted by rock or torrent, beside lively quiet 
villages, whose eirtemal decency and cleanliness 
eapresBCMl the ease and comfort of the inhabitants ; 
— she gleamed upon the feudal castle of many a 
gallant Baron and Knight, with its deep moat, 
battlemented court, and liigh belfry, — for tlie 
chivaliy of Haiiiault was renowned among tiio 
nobles of Europe ; — and her liglit displayed at a 
distance, in its broad beam, the gigantic toweia of 
more tlian one lofty minster. 

Yet all tills fair variety, however differing from 
the waste and wilderness of his own land, inter- 
rupted not the course of Quentin's re^ts and 
sorrows. He had left his heart behind him, when 
he departed from Charleroi ; and tlie only reflection 
whicli the farther journey inspired was, that cveiy 
step was carrying him farther from Isabelle. His 
imagination, was taxed to recall every word she had 
spoken, every look she liad directed towards him ; 
and, as happens frequently in diicli cases, tlie im- 
pression made upon his imagination by the recol- 
lection of these particulars, was even stronger tlian 
the realities tliemseives had excited. 

At length, after the cold hour of midnight was 
past, in spite alike of love and of sorrow, tlie ex- 
treme fatigue which Quentin had undergone ^e 
two preceding days began to have an effect on him, 
which his habits of exercise of every kind, and his 
singular alertness and activity of character, as well 
as the painful nature of the reflections wliicli occu- 
pied his tlioughts, liad hitherto prevented his expe- 
riencing. The ideas of his mind began to be so 
little corrected by tlio exertions of his senses, worn- 
out and deadened as the latter now were by ex- 
tremity of fatigue, that the visions which the former 
drew superseded or perverted the information con- 
veyed by the blunted oigansof seeing and hearing; 
and Durward was only sensible that he waa awake, 
by tlie exertions which, sensible of the peril of his 
situation, he occasionally made, to resist falling into 
a deeji and dead sleep. Every now and then, a 
strong consciousness of the risk of falling from or 
with his horse roused him to exertion and anima- 
tion ; but ere long liis eyes again were dimmed by 
confused shades of all sorts of mingled colours, tlie 
moonlight landscape swam before tliem, and be was 
' so much overcome with fatigue, that tlie Count of 
CrevecoBur, observing his condition, was at length 
compelled to order two of his attendants, one to 
each rein of Durward’s bridle, in order to prevent 
the risk of his falling from his horse. 

When at length mey reached tlie town of Lan- 
drecy, the Count, in compassion to the yonth, who 
had now been in a great measure without sleep for 
tlireo nights, allowed himself and his retinue a halt 
of four hours, for rest and refresliment 

Peep and sound were Quentin's slumbers, ontfl 
they were broken by the sound of the Count’s trum- 
pet, and the cry of his Fouriors and harbingers, 


“ Dtfbout ! dtfbout ! — Ha ! Messires, en route, en 
route I”— Yet, unwelcomely early as the tones came, 
they awaked him a different being in strength and 
spirits from what he had fallen aueem. ^ ConAden<» 
in himself and his fortunes returned with bis revi- 
ving spirits, and with tlie rising sun. He thought 
of nis love no longer as a desperate and fimtastio 
dream, but as a high and invigorating principle to 
be cherished in his bosom, although ho might never 
propose to himself, under all the difficulties try which 
he was beset, to bring it to any prosperous issae.^ 
*^The pilot," he reflected, steers his bark by the 
polar star, altiiough he never expects to become 
possessor of it ; and tlie thoughts of Isabelle of 
Croye shall make me a wortliy man-at-arms, though 
I may never see her more. When she hears tlmt 
a Scottish soldier, named Quentin Durward, dis- 
tinguished himself in a well-fought field, or left hie 
body on the breach of a disputed fortress, she will 
remember tiio compauion of her journey, as one 
who did all in his power to avert the snares and 
misfortunes which beset it, and perhaps will honour 
Ills memory with a tear, his coffin witii a garland.’ 

Jn this manly mood of bearing his misfortune, 
Quentin felt himself more able to receive and reply 
to tlie jests of the Count of Crivecoeur, who paSKd 
several on his alleged effeminacy and incapacity 
of undergoing fatigue. The young Scot accomm^ 
dated himself so good-humouredly to the Count’a 
raillery, and replied at once so happily and so re- 
spectfully, that the cliaoge of his tone and manner 
made obviously a more favourable impression on 
the Count than he had entertained from his prison- 
er’s conduct during the preceding evening, when» 
rendered irritable by tiie feelings of bis mtuation, 
he was alternately moodily silent or fiercely argu- 
mentative. 

The veteran soldier began at length to take notice 
of his young companion, os a pretty fellow, of whom 
sometliing might be made ; and more than hint^ 
to him, that, would he but resign his situatioB in 
the Archer-Guard of France, he would undertake 
to have him enrolled in the household ef the Duke 
of Burgundy in an honourable condition, and woiild 
himself take care of his advaiiccment. And al- 
though Quentin, with suitable expressions of gra- 
titude, declined tliis favour at present, until he 
should find out how far he had to complain of his 
original patron. King Louis, he, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to remain on good terms with the Count 
of Crevecosur ; and, while his enthusiastic mode of 
tliiiiking, and his foreign and idiomatical manM 
of expressiqg himself, often excited a ™ 

grave cheek of the Count, that smile had jj»t all 
that it hod of sarcastio and bitter, and ^d 
exceed the limits of good humour and good 

Thus travelling cm with mucli more hsrmony 
on the preceding day, the little 
witliin two miles of the famous a^ strong town of 
Peroiiiie, near whicli die Duke of Burgundy’s army 
lay encamped, ready, as was supped, to 
France ; and, in opposition to which, Douw XJ. 
had himself assembled a strong force nea^ Saint 
Moxence, for die purpose of bringmg to reason his 
1 over-powerful vasm. • ' t ^ . 

Peronno, situated upon a deep nver^ in a flat 
country, and surrounded by strong bulwarka and 
’ profound moats, was accounted in ancient, W is 
modern tunes, one of the atrongest fortmoea ia 
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France.* The Count of Grcvecoeur, his retinae^ and 
liis prisoner, were approochiiiff the fortress about 
the third hour after noon ; when, ridifig through 
the pleasant glsides of a large forest, which then 
rovered the approach to the town on the east side, 
they were met by two men of rank, as appeared 
I from the number of their attendants, dressed in the 
I habits worn in time of peace ; and who, to judge 
from the falcons whi<di tlicy carried on their wrists, 
and the number of spaniels and greyhounds led by 
i tlieir followers, were engaged in the amusement of 
' hawking. But on perc^ring Crevecoeur, witli 
' whose appeainnco and liveries they were sufficiently 
intimate, they quitted the search which they were 
making for a heron along tlie banks of a long canal, 
and came galloping towards him. 

“ News, news, C^iint of Crevecoeur !” they cried 
both togetlier; — " will yon give news, or take 
news 1 or will you barter fairly I** 

" I would barter fairly, Messires,*’ said Creve- 
ooeur, after saluting them courteously, " did I con- 
ceive you had .my news of importance sufficient to 
make an equivalent for mine.” 

The two sportsmen smiled on each other ; and 
the elder of tlie two, a fine baienial figure, with a 
dark countenance, marked witii that sort of sadness 
which some physiognomists ascribe to a melancholy 
temperament, and some, as tho Italian statuary 
augured of the visage of Charles T., consider as 
pr^icting an unhappy death, ^ turning to his com- 
panion, said, ** Crevecoeur has been in Brabant, the 
country of commerce, and he has learned all its 
artifices— he will be too hard for us if wc drive a 


" Messlres,” said Crevecoeur, "the Duke ought 
in justice to have the first of my wares, as the I 
Seigneur takes his toll before open market begins. | 
But tell me, are your news of a sad or a pleasant ' 
complexion 1” ) 

. The person whom he particularly addressed was 
a lively- looking man, with an eyo of great vivacity, 
which yrta corrected by an expression of reflection 
and gravity about the mouUi and upper lip — tho 
whole physiognomy marking a man who saw and 
fudged rapidly, but was sage and slow in forming 
resolutions ox in expressing opinions. This was 
the famous Knight of Hainault, son of Collart, or 
Nicolas de rElite, known in liistoi^, and amongst 
historiane, by the venerable name of Philip dcs 
Gominefl^ at this time close to the person of Duke 
Charles tlie Bold,* and one of his most esteemed 
coaosellors. He answered Crevecoour’s question 
coneeming the complexion of tlie news of which he 
and Us. .companion, tlie Baron de Hymbercourt, 
were the depositaries. — "They were,” he said, 
" like the colony of the rainbow, various in hue, as 
they might be viewed from diflbrent points, and 
pla^ aghast the black cloud or the fair sky — 
Such a rainbow was never seen in France or Flan- 
ders, since iliat of Noah’s ark.” 

I Isdeed, though lying on an espewd and uarilko frontier, 
it was never taken by an enemy, but preserved the proud name 
of Peninne la Pucelle, until the Dulw of Wellington, a great 
destroyer of that sort of reputotloii, took the place in the me- 
1 P™ In ISlfi. 


Burgundy, daughter of Charlet tlio Bold, 
JSEJJ2J in the market-place, and with tears 

JSthfvain** senranti from her insuegent suldects, 

•SeeMrteS. Fkitip da Camina. 


" My tidings,” replied Crevecoeur, " m altogother 
like the comet, gloomy, wild, and terrible in them- 
selves, yet. to bo accounted the forerunners of .still 
greater and more dreadful evils which are to 
ensue.” 

" We must open onr bales,” said Comines to his 
companion, " or our market will be forestalled by 
some new-comers, for oun are public news. — In 
one word, Crevecosiir — listen, and wonder — King 
Louis is at Peroniie !” 

" What I” said the Count, in astonishment ; " has 
the Duke retreated witliout a battle t and do you 
remain here in your dress of peace, after the town 
is besieged by the French t — for I cannot snppose 
it taken.” 

" No, surely,” said D’Hymbcrcourt, " the banners 
of Burgundy have not gone back a foot ; and still 
King l^uis is here.” 

" Then Edward of England must have come over 
tho seas with his bowmen,” said Crevecoeur, " and, 
like Ills ancestors, gained a second field of Poic- 
tiers.” 

“ Not BO,” said Coniines — “ Not a French banner 
lias been borne down, not a sail spread from Eng- 
land — where Edward is too much'amused among 
the wives of tlie citizens of London, to think of 
playing the Black Prince. Hear the extraordinary 
truth. You know, when you left us, tliat the con- 
ferenec between the commisHioners on tlie parts of 
France and Burgundy was broken up, witliout much 
apparent chanco of reconciliation.” 

" True ; and we dreamt of nothing but war.” 

" Wliat has fallowed has been indeed so like a 
di*cam,” said Comincs, " that I almost expect to 
awake, and find it so. Only one day since, the Duke 
had in council jirotested so furiously against far- 
ther delay, that it was resolved to send a defiance 
to tlie King, and inarch forward instantly into 
! France. Toisdii d’Or, cdinmissioned for the pur- 
I pose, had put on his official dress, and had his foot 
' in the stirrup to mount his horse, when lo ! the 
I French herald Mont-joie rode into our camp. We 
I thought of nothing else than tliat Louis had been 
I beforehand with our defiance ; and began to cor- 
; Eider how mueh tlie Duke would resent tho advice, 

I which had prevented him from being the first to 
; declare war. But a council being speedily assem- 
I bled, what was our wonder when the herald informed 
! us, that Louis, King of France, was scarce an hour’s 
I riding behind, intending to visit Charley Duke of 
I Burgundy, wiUi a small retinue, in order that dieir 
dilTereiices might be settled at a personal inter- 
view !” 

"You surprise me, Messires,” said Cr&vecosur ; 
" and yet you surprise me less than you might have 
expected ; for, when 1 was last at Plessis-les-Tours, 
tlie all-trusted Cardinal Balne, ofiended with his 
master, and Burgundian at heart, did hint to me," 
that he could so work upon Louis’s peculiar foibles, 
as to lead him to place himself in such a position 
with regard to Burgundy, tliat tlie Duke might 
have tlie terms of peace of his own making. But I 
never susjMcted that so old a fox as Louis could 
have been induced to come into tlie trap of his own 
accord. What said tlie Burgundian counsellors 1” 

“ As you may guess,” answered D’Hymberoourt; 
" talked mucli of faith to be observed, and little of 
advantage to be obtained, by such a visit ; while 
it was manifest they thought almost entirely of tlie 
last, and were only anxious to find some way to 
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rt,>ef)ncil« it with the ncoessary preservation of ap- 
PjMwances.*’ 

And what said tlie Duke 1” continued the Count 
M CreveoGBur. 

jf ** Spoke brief and bold, as usual,*’ replied Comines. 
; c( c wiiieh of you was iV he asked, ^ who witnessed 
/ the meeting of my cousin Louis and me after the 
f battle of Montl’hery,^ when I was so thoughtless 
as to accoropan)r him back within the intrench- 
menis of Paris witli half a score of attendants, and 
so put my person at the King’s mercy V I replied, 
tliat most of us had been present ; and none could 
ever forget tlie alarm which it had been his plea- 
sure to give us. ^Well,’ said the Duke, 'you 
blamed me for my folly, and 1 confessed to you 
that I had acted like a giddy-pated boy ; and I am 
aware, too, that my iatlier of happy memory being 
then alive, my kinsman, Loilis, would have had leas 
advantage by seising on my person than 1 might 
now have by securing his. But, nevertheless, if 
my royal kinsman comes hither on the present occa- 
sion', in tlie samo singleness of heart under which 
I then acted, he shall bo royally welcome — If it is 
meant by this appearance of confidence, to circum- 
vent and to blind me, till he execute some of his 
politic schemes, by Saint George of Burgundy, let 
nim look to it 1’ And so, having turned up his 
mustaches, and stamped on the ground, lie ordered 
us all to get on our horses, and receive so extra- 
ordinary a guest” 

" And you met the King accordingly I” I’eplicd 
the Count of CrcvccoBur — “ Miracles have not 
ceased I — How was he accompanied I” 

As slightly as might be,” answered D’Hym- 
bcrcourt; "only a score or two of the Scottish 
Guard, and a few knights and gentlemen of his 
household — among whom his astrologer, Galeotti, 
mado the gayest figure.” 

" That fellow,” said Creveemur, " holds some de- 
pendence on tlie Cardinal Baluc — 1 should not be 
surprised tliat he has had his share in determining 
the King to tliis step of doubtful policy. Any 
nobility of higiicr rank I” 

" There are Monsieur of Orleans, and Dunois,” 
replied Comines. 

" I will have a roiize with Dunois,” said Creve- 
cosur, " wag the world as it will. But we heard 
that both he and tlie Duke hod fallen into disgrace, 
and were in prison.” 

" They were both under arrest in the Castle of 
Loches, that delightful place of retirement for tlie 
Frenoli nobility,” said D’Hymbercourt ; "but Louis 
has released them, in order to bring them with him 
— perhaps because he cared not to leave Orleans 
behind. For his dUier attendants, faitli, 1 tliink his 
g^ip, ^e Hangman Marshal, with two or three of 
his retinue, and Oliver, his barber, may be the 
most considerable and the wholn bevy so poorly 
arrayed, tha^ by my honour, the King resembles 
most an old usurer, going to collect desperate debts, 
attended by a bedy of catchpolls.” 

" And where is he lodged t” said OrcvecoBur. 

“ Nay, that,” replied Comines, " is the most 
marvellons of all. Our Duke o^red to let the 
King’s Archer Guard have a gate of the town, 
and a bridge of boate over the Somme, and to have 
assigned to Louis himself the adjoining house, be- 


1 See Note O. Meeting qfLouU and Charles after the haUle 
stf MontCherg. 


longing to a wealthy burgess, Giles Orthen ; but, 
in going thither, tlie King espied the banners of 
De Lau and Pencil de Riviere, whom be had 
hanislied from France ; and scai^, as it would 
seem, witlk tlie thought of lodging so near refugees 
and malcontents of his own making, he craved to 
be quartered in the Castle of Peronue, and there he 
hath his abode accordingly.” 

“ Why, God ha’ mercy I” exclaimed Cr^vecour, 
" tliis is not only not being content with venturing 
into the lion’s den, but thrusting his head into his 
very jaws — Nothing leas than the very bottom of 
the rat-trap would serve the crafty old politician 1” 

"Nay,” said Comines, " D’llymbercourt hath 
not told yon tlie speech of IjC Glorieux* — which, 
in my mind, was the shrewdest opinion that was 
given,” 

" And what said his most illustrious wisdom !” 
asked the Count. 

“ As tlie Duke,” replied Comines, " was hastily 
ordering some vessels and ornaments^ of plato, and 
tlie like, to be prepared as presents for tlie King 
and his retinue, by way of welcome on his arrival, 
' Trouble not thy smail brain about it, my friend 
Charles,’ said Lc Glorieux, ' 1 will give tliy cousin 
Louis a nobler and a fitter gift tlian thou canst ; 
and that is my cap and bells, and my bauble to 
boot ; for, by tlie mass, ho is a greater fool than 1 
am, for putting himself in thy power.’ — ' But if I 
give him no reason to repent it, sirrali, how then !’ 
said the Duke. ' Then, truly, Charles, thou shalt 
have cap and bauble thyself, as the greatest fool of 
the three of us.’ 1 promise you this knavish quip 
touched the Duke closely — I saw him change colour 
and bite his lip. — And now, our news are told, 
noble Crcvecoeup, and what think you they re- 
scmhlo 1” 

" A mine full-charged with gunpowder,” answered 
Crevecceur, " to which, I fear, it is my fate to bring 
the kindled linstock. Your news and mine are like 
flax aud fire, which cannot meet without bursting 
into flame, or like certain chemical substances which 
cannot be mingled without an explosion. Friends, 
— gentlemen, — ride close by my rein; and when 
I tell you what has chanced in fhe hishoprick of 
Liege, 1 think you will be of opinion, tliat King 
Louis might as safely have undertaken a pilgrimage 
to the infenial regions, as this ill-timed visit to 
Peronne.” 

The two nobles drew up close on either liand of 
the Count, and listened, with half-suppressed excla- 
mations, and gestures of the deepest wonder and 
interest, to his account of tlie transactions at Liegu 
and Sclionwaldt. Quentin was then called forward, 
and examined and re-examined on tho particulars 
of the Bisliop’s death, until at lengtli he refurad 
to answer any farther interrogatories, not knowing 
wherefore tliey were asked, or wliat use might be 
made of his replies. 

They now reached the rich and level banks of 
the Somme, and tlie ancient walls of the little town 
of Peronne la PocoJle, and tlio deep green meadows 
adjoining, now whitened witli the numerous tents 
of the Duke of Burgundy’s army amounting to 
about fifteen thousand lueii. 


1 TIio JcfUT of f:iiarJea of Burgun4y, of whom more hereafter 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THIS IJVTEBiriElir. 

W’^ion f*rrricc*(i inopt, Astrologers may mark it 
An oniinoiiM omijunction, riill of boding. 

Like that of Man with Saturn. 

Old Play. 

One hardl/ knows whether to term it a privilege 
or a penalty annexed to the quality of princes, that, 
in their intercourse with each other, they ore re- 
qiiired by the respect which is due to their own rank 
and dignity, to regulate tlieir feelings and expres- 
sions by a severe etiquette, whiuli precludes all 
violent and avowed dis))lay of passion, and which, 
but that the whole world are aware that this as- 
sumed complaisance is a matter of ceremony, might 
justly pass for profound dissimulation. It is no 
less certain, however, that tlie overstepping of these 
bounds of ceremonial, for the purpose of giving 
more direct vent to their an^y passions, has the 
effect of compromising their dignity with the world 
in general ; as was particularly noted when tliose 
distinguished rivals, Francis the First, and the Em- 
peror Charles, gave each other the He direct, and 
were desirous of deciding their differences hand to 
hand, in single combtat. 

Cliarles of Burgundy, tlie most hasty and impa- 
tient, nay, the most imprudent prince of hjs time, j 
found himself, nevertheless, fettered within the 
magic circle which prcscrihed the most profound 
deference to Louis, as his Suzerain and liege Lord, 
who had deigned to confer upon him, a vassal of 
the crown, tlie distinguished honour of a jKowonal 
visit. Dressed in his ducal mantle, and attended 
by his great officers, and principal knights and 
nobles, he went in gallant cavalcade, to receive 
Louis XI. Ills retinue absolutely blazed with gold 
and silver ; for the wealth of the Court of England 
being exhausted by the wars of York and Lancaster, 
and ilie expenditure of France limited by tlie eco- 
nomy of the Sovereign, that of Burgundy was for 
the time the most magnificent in Europe. The 
wriige of Louis, on the contrary, was few in 
numoer, and coinjiaratively mean in appearance, 
and the exterior of tlie King himself, in a thread- 
bare cloak, with his wonted old high-crowned hat 
stack full of images, rendered tlie contrast yet 
more striking; and as the Duke, richly attired 
with the coronet and mantle of state, threw himself 
from hie noble charger, and, kneeling on one knee, 
offered to hold the stirrup while Louis dismounted 
from his little ambling palfrey, the effect was almost 
grotesqne. 

The greeting between the two potentates was, of 
course, as full of affected kindness and compliment, 
as it was totally devoid of sincerity. But the 
temper of the Duke rendered it much more difil- 
eult for him to preserve the necessary appcaraifces, 
in voice, speech, and demeanour; while in the 
King, every species of rimulafion and dissimulation 
seemed so much a part of, his nature, that those 
best acquainted with him could not liave distin- 
guished what was feigned from what was real. 

Perliaps the most accurate illustration, were it 
n 't unworthy two such high potentates, would be, 
to suppose the King in tlie situation of a stranger, 
perfectly acqtuiintfHl with tlie habits and dispositions 
>f the eaniue race, who, for some purpose of bis 


own, is desi'rons to make friends with a large and 
surly mastiff, that holds him in suspicion, and is 
disposed to worry him on the first i^roptoxns either 
of clilfidence or of ambram. The mastiff growls 
internally, erects his brism, shews his teeth, yet 
is ashamed to fly upon the intruder, who seems at 
the same time so kind and so confiding, and there- 
fore tilie animal endures advances whidi are fur from 
pacifying him, watching at the same lime tlie slight- 
est opportunity wliich may justify him in his own 
eyes for seizing his friend by tlie throat. 

The King was no doubt sensible, from the altered 
voice, eonstniined manner, and abrupt gestures of 
die Duke, that die game he liad to play was delicate, 
and perhaps he more than once repented having 
ever taken it in hand. But repentance was too 
late, and all that remained for him was (hat inimi- 
table dexterity of management, which the King 
iinderetood equally at least with any man tliat ever 
lived. 

The demeanour which Louis used towards die 
Duke, was such as to resemble the kind overflowing 
of the heart in a moineiit of sincere reconciliation 
with ail honoured and tried friend, from whom he 
liatl been estranged by temi^rary circumstances 
now })aHsed away, and mrgotten as soon as removed. 
The King blamed himself for not having sooner 
taken the decisive step, of convincing his kind and 
good kinsman by such a mark of confidence as he 
was now bestowing, that the angry passages which 
had occurred betwixt them were nothing^ in his 
remembrance, when weighed against the Kindness 
which received him when an exile from France, 
and under die displeasure of the King his father. 
He spoke of the Good Duke of Burgundy, as Philip 
the father of Duke Charles was currently called, 
and remembered a diousand instances of his paternal 
kindness. 

** I think, cousin,” he said, "your father made 
little difference in his affection, betwixt you and 
me ; for 1 remember when by an accident I had 
bewildered myself in a hunting party, 1 found the 
Goi)d Duke upbraiding you with leaving me in the 
forest, as if you had been careless of die safety of 
an elder brother.” 

Tlie Duke of Burgundy’s features were naturally 
harsh and severe ; and when he attempted to smile, 
in polite acquiescence to the truth of what the King 
told him, the giimace which he made was truly 
diabolical. 

" Prince of dissemblers,” he said, in his secret 
soul, " would that it stood with my honour to remind 
you Aow you Imve requited all the benefits of our 
House 1” 

" And then,” continued the King, "if the ties of 
consanguinity and gratitude are not sufiRcient to 
bind us together, my faii^ cousin, we have those of 
Hpiritiial relationship ; for, I am godfather to your 
fair daughter Mary, who is as dear to me as one of 
my own maidens ; and when the Saints (their holy 
name be blessed !) sent me a little blossom which 
withered in tlie Cimrso of three months, it was your 
Princely fatlier who held it at the font, and cele- 
brated the ceremony of baptism, with richer and, 
prouder magnificence, thap Paris itself could have 
afforded. Never shall I forget tlie deep, the inde- 
lible impression which the generosity of Duke Philip, 
and yours, my dearest eousin, made upon the hall- 
broken heart of the poor exile 1” 

" Your Majesty,” said the Duke, compelling him- 
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deit' ta make aom'ie " ackaowledged tliat alight 
obligation in terms which overpaid all the display 
which Burgukidy could make^ to shew due sense 
of the honour you had done its Soviereign.*’ 

" I remember the words you mean, fair cousin,” 
said the King, smiling ; I think they were, that in 
guerdon of tlie benefit of that day, I, poor wanderer, 
had nothing to offer, save the persons of myself, 
of my wife, and of m v child^Well, and I think i 
have indifferently well redeemed my pledge.” 

" I mean not to dispute what your Majesty Is 
pleased teaver,” said the Duke; *‘but ” 

“ But you Mk,” said tlie King, interrupting him, 
“how my actions have accorded with my words — 
Marry uius: the body of my infant child Joachim 
rests in Burgundian eartli — my own person 1 liave 
this moniing placed unreservedly in your power — 
and, for that of my wife, — truly, cousin, I think, 
considering tlie period of time which has passed, you 
will scarce insist on my keeping my word in that 
particul^. She was bom on the Day of tlie Blessed 
Annunciation,” (he crossed himself, and muttered 
au Ora pro mbit,) “ some fifty years since ; but 
she is no farther distant than lUieims, and if you 
insist on my promise being fulfilled to Uie letter, 
she sliall presently wait your pleasure.” 

Angry as the Duke of Burgundy was at the bare- 
faced attempt of tlie King to assume towards liijii 
a tone of friendship and intimacy, he could not help 
laughing at the whmisical reply of that singular 
monai'ch, and his laugh was as discordant as tlie 
abrupt cones of passion in which he often spoke. 
Having laughed longer and louder than was at 
tlmt period, or would now be, iliought fitting tlie 
time and occasion, lie answered iii same tunc, 
bluntly declining fiio honour of tlie Queen's coin- , 
mny, but stating his willingness to accept that of iho ' 
King’s eldest daughter, whose beauty was cele- j 
brated. 

“ I am happy, fair cousin,” said the King, with 
0110 of those dubious smiles of which he frequently 
made use, “ that your gracious pleasure has not 
fixed on my youn^r tteughter Joan. 1 should 
otlierwise have had spear-breaking between you 
and my cousin of Orleans ; and, had harm come 
of 1 must on either side have lost a kind friend 
and affectionate cousin.” 

“ Nay, nay, my royal sovereign,” said Duke 
Charlei^ “ the Duke of Orleans sliall have no inter- 
ruption from me in the path which he has chosen 
par amount The cause in which I couch niy lance 
against Orleans, must be fair and straight,” 

Louis was &r from taking amiss this brutal 
allurion to the personal deformity of the Princess 
Joan. On tiio contrary, lie was rather pleased to 
find, that tlie Duke was content to be amused 
wi^ broad jests, in which he was himself a pro- 
ficient, and which (according to the modern phrase) 
spared much sentimental hypocrisy. Accordingly, 
lie speedily placed their intercourse on such a foot- 
ing, tliat Cnarles, though he felt it impossible to 
play the part of an affectionate and reconciled friend 
to a monarch whose ill offices he had so often en- 
countered, and whose sincerity on the present 
occasion he so strongly doubted, yet had no diffi- 
culty in acting the hearty lanffiord towards . a 
facetious guest ; and so the want of reciprocity in 
kinder feelings between them, was supplied by Uie 
tone of good fellowship which exists between two 
boon companions,— a tone natural to the puke 
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from tlie frankness, and, it might be added, tho 
grossness of liis character, and to Louis, because, 
uiough capable of assutnitig any mood of social in- 
tercourse, tliat which really suited him best 
mingled with grossness of ideas, and of caustic 
humour in expression. 

Bodi Princes were happily able to preserve, 
during the period of a banquet at the town-house 
of Peronue, tlie same kind of conversation, on 
whicli tiiey met as on a neutral ground, and which, 
as Louis easily perceived, was more available than 
any other to keep tlie Duke of Burgundy in tliat 
state of composure which seemed necessary to his 
own safety. 

Yet he was alarmed to observe, that the Duke 
had around him several of tliose Pretich nobles, 
and those of the highest rank, and in situations of 
great trust and power, whom his own severity or 
injustice hod driven into exile; and it was to secure 
himself from the poHsiblo effects of tlieir resent- 
ment and revenge, that (as already mentioned) he 
requested to bo lodged in the Castle or Citadel of 
Peronne, rather than in tlie town itself.^ This' was 
readily granted by Duke Charles, wiUi one of those 
grim smiles, of which it was impossible to say, 
whether it meant good or harm to the party whom 
It concerned. 

But when tlie King, expressing himself with as 
tnueli delicacy as ho could, and m the manner ho 
thought best qualified to lull suspicion asleep, asked, 
whetlier the Scottish Archers of his Guard might 
not maintain the custody of the castle of Peronne 
during his residence there, in lieu of tlie gate of 
the town which tlie Duke had offered to tlieir cs^, 
Charles replied, witii his wonted sternness of voice, 
and abruptness of manner, rendered more alarming 
by iiis habit when he spoke, of citlier turning up 
his mustaches, or handling his bwoihI or digger, the 
last of which he used frequently to draw a little w'ay, 
and then return to the riieatb,* — “ Saint Martin ! 
I No, my liege. Yog are in your vassal’s camp and 
I city — 80 men call roe in respect to your Majesty 
! — my^castle and town are yours, and my meu ars 
yours ; so it is indifferent whether my men-at-arms 
or the Scottish Arcliers guard eithet the outer gate 
or defences of the Castle. — No, by Saint George ! 
Peronne is a virgin fortress— she shall not lose 
her reputation by any neglect of mine. Maidens 
must be carefully watched, my royal cousin, if we 
would have tliem continue to live in good fame.’’ 

“ Surely, fair cousin, and T altogether agree witli 
you,” said tho King, “ 1 being in fact inuiv inte- 
rested in the reputation of tlie good little town tliaii 
you are — Peronne being, as you know, fair cousiij, 
one of those upon, the same river Somme, which, 
pledged to your fatlier of happy memory for re- 
demption of money, are liable to be redeemed upon 
repayment. And, to speak truth, coming, hke an 
honest debtor, disposed to clear off my obligations 
of every kind, I have brought here a few sumpter 
^mules loaded with silver for the redemption — 
enough to maintain even your princely and royal 
establishment, fair cousin, for tlie space of three 

years.” ^ 

“ I will not receive a penny of it,” said the Duke 
twirling his mustaches ; “ tlie day of redemption is 
past, my royal cousin ; nor was there ever aerious 

"i Pee Note P. (Sn$a* of Permit. 

9 Ttiii gesture, veiy indicative of a fierce dwraeter, il alsc 
by stnge-tmdition a distiiictloii of Sbakspeara'a Rtchanl iU . 
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purpose tliat the right should be exercised, tlio 
cession of these towns being the sole recompense 
my father ever received from France, when, in a 
happy lioiir for your family, he consented to foi^t 
the murder of my grandfather, and to exchange tiie 
alliance of England for tliat of your fatlier. Saint 
George ! if he had not so acted, your royal self, far 
from having towns on the Somme, could searro 
have kept those beyond the Loire. No — I will 
not render a stone of them, were I to receive for 
every stono so rendered its weight in gold. I 
thank God, and the wisdom and vidour of my an- 
cestors, that the revenues of Burgundy, though it 
be but a duchy, \vill maintain my slate, even when 
a King is my guest, without obUgirig me to barter 
my heritage.” 

"Well, fair couski,” answered the King, with 
the same mild and placid manner as before, and 
unperturbed by the loud tone and violent gestures 
of the Duke, " I see that you aro so good a fnend 
to France, tliat you are unwilling to part with 
aught that belongs to her. But we wall need some 
moderator in these affairs when we come to treat 
of them iu council — What say yon to Saint Paul I” 

" Neitlier Saint Paul, nor Saint Peter, nor e’er 
a Saint in the Calendar,” said the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, " shall preach me out of the possession of 
Peronne.” 

" Nay, but you mistake me,” said King Louis, 
smiling; " 1 mean Louis de Luxembourg, our trusty 
constable, the Count of Saint Paul. Ah ! Saint 
Mary of Embnin 1 ^e lack but his head at our 
conference ! the best head in France, and the most 
useful to die restoration of perfect harmony betwixt 
us.” 

" By Saint George of Burgundy 1” said the Duke, 

" T marvel to hear your Majesty talk thus of a ' 
man, false and perjured, botli to Franco and Bur- i 
gundy — one, who hath ever endeavoured to fan ! 
into a flame our frequent differences, and that with | 
the purpose of giving himself the airs of a me- ; 
diator. I swear by the Order 1 wear, that his | 
marshes shall not be long a resource for him I” 

" Be not so warm, cousin,” said the King, smiling, : 
and speaking 'inder his breath ; " when T wished 
for the constable’s head, as a means of ending the 
settlement of our trifling differences, 1 had no 
desire for his body, which might remain at Saint 
(Quentin’s with mudi convenience.” 

"Hoi hoi 1 take your meaning, my royal 
■Min » said Charlei^ wiUi the same dissonant 


laugh which some other of the King’s coarse plea- 
santries had extorted, and added, stumping his heol 
on the ground, " 1 allow, in that sense, the head of 
tlie Constable miahi be useful at Peronne.” 

'These, and other discourses, by which the King 
mixed hints at serious affairs amid matters of mirth 
and amusement^ did not follow each otlier conse- 
cutively * but were adroitly introduced during the 
time of the banquet at the H6tel de Ville, during 
a Bubsequent interview in the Duke’s own apart- 
ments, and, in short, as occasion seemed to render 
the introduction of sneh delicate subjects eai^ and 
natural. 

Indeed, however rashly Louis had placed him- 
self in a risk, which tlie Dalce’s fiery temper, and 
tfte mutual subjects of exasperated enmity which I 
sub^sted betwixi tliem, ren^red of doubmil and j 
perilous iwue, never pilot on an unknown coast 
conducted luniself with more firmness and pru- 


dence. lie seemed to Sound with the utmost address 
and precision, the depths and shallows of liis rival’s 
mind and temper, and manifested neither doubt nor 
fear, when the result of liis experiments discovered 
much more of sunken rocks, and of dangerous 
ritoals than of safe anchorage. 

At length a day closed, which most have been a 
wearisome one to Louis, from the constant exertion, 
vigilance, precaution, and attention, which his situa- 
tion required, as it was a day of constraint to the 
Duke, from the necessity of suppressing the violent 
feelings to wliich he was in the general habit of 
giving uncontrolled vent. 

No sooner had the latter retired into his own 
apartment, after he liad taken a formal leave of the 
King for the night, tiian he gave way to the explo- 
rions of passion which he had so long suppresm ; 
and many an oath and abusive epithet^ as his jester, 
Lo Gloricux said, " fell that iiieht upon heads which 
they were never coined for,” his domestics reaping 
the benefit of that hoard of injurious language which 
he could not in decency bestow on his royal guest, 
even in his absence, and which was yet become too 
great to be altogetlier suppressed. The jests of the 
down had some effect in tranquillizing tlie Duke’s 
angry mood ; — he laughed loudly, threw tlie jester 
a piece of gold, caus^ himself to bo disrobed in 
tranquillity, swallowed a deep cup of wine and 
spices, went to bed, and slept soundly. 

The eouchU of King Louis is more worthy o! 
notice than tliat of Charles ; for tlie violent expres- 
sion of exasperated and headlong passion, as indeed 
it belongs more to the brutal tlian the intelligent 
part of our nature, has little to interest us, in com- 
parison to the deep workings of a vigorous and 
poweiful mind. 

Louis was escorted to the lodgings he had chosen 
in tlie Castle, or Citadel of Peronne, by the diam- 
berUuns and harbingera of tlie Duke of Burgundy, 
and received at the entrance by a strong guard of 
archers and men-at-arms. 

As he descended from his horse to cross the 
dmwbridgc, over a moat of unusual width and 
depth, he looked on the seiitineb, and observed to 
Comines, who accompanied him, with other Bur- 
gundian nobles, " They wear Saint Andrew’s crosses 
— but not those of my Scottish Archers.” 

" You will find them as ready to die in your 
defence. Sire,” said the Burundian, whose saga- 
dous ear had detected in the King’s tone of spe^ 
a feeling, which doubtless Louis would have con- 
cealed if be could. " They wear the Saint Andrew’s 
Cross as the appendage of the collar of the Golden 
Fleece, my master the Duke of Burgundy’s Order.” 

" Do I not know it 1” said Louis, shewing the 
collar which he himself wore in compliment to his 
host ; " It is one of tlie dear bonds of fraternity 
which exist between my kind brother and myself. 
We are brothers in chivalry, as in spiritual relation- 
^ip ; cousins by birtli, and friends by every tie of 
kind feeling and good neighbourhood.— No farther 
than the base-court, my noble lords and gentlemen I 
I can permit your attendance no farther— you 
have done me enou^ of grace.” 

"We were chaiged by the Duke,” said D’Hym- 
bcF^ur^ " to bring your Majesty to your lodging. 
— We trust your Majqsty will permit us to obey 
our master’s command.” 

" In this small matter,” said tlie King, " I trust 
you will allow my command to outweigh his, even 
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witli you hia liege subjects. — ! am somethuig in- 
dispom, my lords, — something Cstigued. Great 
pleasure hath its toils, as well as great pain. T trust 
to . enjoy your society better to-moiTOw.— And 
yours too. Seignior Philip of Comines— I am told 
you are the annalist of the tihie — we tliat desire 
to have a name in history, must speak you fair, for 
men say your pen hatli a sharp point, when you 
will. — (Sood-night, my lords and gentles, to all and 
each of you.” 

The Lords of Buigundy retired, much pleased 
udth the^ grace of Louis's manner, and the artful 
distribution of hb attentions ; and the King was 
! left with only one or two of his own personal fol* 
i lowers, under the archway of the base-court of the 
Castle of Peronne, looking on the huge tower which 
occupied one of the angles, bring in fact the Donjon, 
or principal Keep, of the palace. Thb tall, dLrk, 
massive building, was seen clearly by the same 
m<ran which was lighting Quentin Durward be- 
twixt Charleroi and Peronne, which, as the reader 
b aware, shone with peculiar lustre. Tlie great 
Keep was in form nearly resembling the White 
Tower in the Citadel of London, but still moiw 
ancient in ito arcliitecture, deriving its date, as was 
alBrmed, from the days of Charlemagne. The walls 
were of a tremendous thickness, the windows very 
small, and grated with bars of iron, and the huge 
clumsy bulk of the building cast a dark and porr 
tentous shadow over the whole of the court-yard. 

^ 1 am not to be lodged ikere^* the King said, 
with a shudder, that had something in it ominous. 

**No,” replied the gray-headed seneschal, who 
attended upon him un^imcted — God forbid I— 
Your Majesty's apartinento are prepared *** «h<*se 
lower buildings which are hard by, and ' , ch 

King John slept two nights befoie the battle* of 
Poictiers.” 

"Hum — that b no lucky omen neither,” mut- 
tered the King ; " but what of the Tower, my old 
friend ! and why riiould yon desire of Heaven that 
I may not be there lod^d f ” 

" Nay, my gracious liege,” said the seneschal, " I 
know no evil of the Tower at all — only that the 
sentineb say lights are seen, and strange noises 
heard in it at night ; and there are reasons why 
that may be the case, for anciently it was used as 
a state prison, and lliere are many tales of deeds 
which have been done in it.” 

Louis asked no farther questions ; for no man 
WM more bound than he to respect the secreb of a 
prison-house. At the door of Uie apartments des- 
tined for hb use, which, though of bter date tliau 
the Tower, were still jtotli' ancient and gloomy, 
stood a small party of the Scottish Guard, which 
the Di^e, although he declined to concede die point 
to Loub, had omred to be introduced, so as to be 
near the person of their master. The faitliful Lord 
Crawford was at their head. 

« Crawford— my honest and faithful Crawford,” 
said the King, "where hast thou been to-day t— 
Are the Lords of Burgundy so inhospitable as to 
neglect one of the bravest and most noble gentle- 
men that ever trade a court f — 1 saw you not at 
the banquet.” 

" I declined it, my Ibge,” said Crawford—" times 
are changed ‘with me, Tha day has been t^t 1 
could have ventured carouse with the best man 
in Burgundy, and tliat in the juice of hb own 
grape ; but a matter of four pints now flusters me, 


and 1 tliiuk it ooiicerns your Majesty’s serrioo to 
set in thb an example tu my callants.” 

" Thou art ever prudent,” said the King ; " but 
surely your toil b the less when yon have so few 
men to command ? — and a time of festivity requires 
not so severe self-denbl on your part as a time of 
dan||hr.” 

" If I have few men to command,” said Crawford, 
" 1 have the more need to keep the knaves in fitting 
condition; and whether thb business be like to, end 
in feasting or fighting, God and your Majesty know 
better than old John of Crawford.” 

"You surely do not apprehend any danger t” 
said the King hastily, yet in a whisper. 

" Not I,” answer^ Crtawford ; “ I wish I did ; 
for, as old Eai'l Tineman^ used to say, apprehended 
dangers may be always defended dangm. — The- 
word for the night, if your Majesty pleases !” 

" Let it be Burgundy, in honour of onr host and 
of a liquor that you love, Crawford.” 

" 1 will quarrel witli neither Duke nor drink, so 
called,” said Crawford, " provided always that both 
be sound. A good night to your Majesty 1” 

" A good night, my trusty Scot,” said tlio King, 
and passed on to lib apartments. 

At the door of his bedroom Le Balafrd was 
placed sentinel. "Follow me hither,” said the 
Kiqg, as he passed him ; and the Archer accor- 
dingly, like a piece of machinery put into motion 
by an artist, strode after him into the apai^ent, 
and remained tliere fixed, silent, and motionless, 
attending the royal command. 

" Have you heard from that wandering Paladin, 
your nephew 1” said tlio King ; " for he nath been 
lost to us, since, like a young knight who had set 
out upon his first adventures, he sent ns home two 
prisoners, as the first fruits of his chivalry.”^ 

" My lord, 1 heard something of that,” said Ba- 
lafrd ; " and 1 hope your Majesty will believe, that 
if he acted wrongfully, it was in no shape by any 
precept or example, since 1 never was so bold as to 
unhorse any of yqur Majesty's most illnstrioua house, 
better knowing my o^ti condition, and ” 

" Be silent on that point,” said tiie King ; " your 
nephew did his duty in the matter.*’ 

Thera indeed,” continued Balafrd, " he. had the 
cue from me.—* Quentin,' said 1 to him, * whatever 
comes of it, remember you belong to the Scottish 
Archer-Guard, and do your duty whatever comes 


onV” 

" ! guess he liad some such exqublte instructor, 
said Louis ; " but it concerns me tliat you answer 
me my first question — Have you heard of your 
nephew of late 1 — Stand abacK, my masters,” he 
added, addressing the gentlemen of his chamber, 
" for thb concerneth no ears but r ^ * 

" Surely, please your Majesty,” said Balmre, "I 
have seen t his very evening the groom Criarlot, 
whom my kinsman despatched from Liege, or rama 
castle of tlie Bishop’s which b near it, and where 
he hath lodged the Ladies of Crpye in safety.’* 

“ Now our Lady of Heaven bo praued for it !>• 
said the King. " Art thou sura of it 1— sure of the 

Is^Bura as r can be of aught,” said Le Balafrd; 
" the fellow, I think, hatli letters for your Mi^eety 
from tlie Ladies of Grove.” 

" llasto to get them,” said the King—" Give the 


i An Earl of Dongbs, lo called. 
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»i.*irquebiisH tnoneof these knaves — to Oliver — to 
uny one. - uur Lady of Einbnm be praised ! 
■i.iid silver shall be the screen that surrounds her 
M/jli altiu' r* 

Louis, ill this fit of gratitude and devotion^ doffed, 
.IS us(i£il, his hat, selected from the figures with 
wliicli it was jpiniished that whicli representcil his 
hivourite image of the Virgin, placed it on a tabic, 
.iiid, kneeling down, repeated reverently tho vow 
lie liad made. 

The groom, being tlie first messenger whom Dur- 
ward had despatched from Sehonwaldt, was now I 
introduced with his letters. They were addressed 
to tlie King by the Ladies of Croye, and barely 
thanked him in very cold terms for his courtesy 
while at his Court, and sometliing more warmly, 
for having pcrinittiKl them to retire, and sent them 
in safety from his dominions ; expressions at which 
Louis Laughed very heartily, instead of resenting 
them. He then demanded of Chariot, with obvious 
interest, whetlier they had not sustained some alarm 
or attack upon the road 1 (liarlot, a stupid fellow, 
and selected for that quality, mive a very confused 
account of the affray in which hia companion, the 
Gascon, had been killed, but knew of no otlier. 
Ag.ain Iiouis demanded of him, minutely and par- 
ticularly, the route which tlie party ha[d taken to 
Liege ; and seemed much interested when he ivas 
iiifonned, in reply, that they had, upon approaching 
Namur, kept the more direct road to Liege, upon 
the right bank of the Macs, instead of the left bank, 
as recommended in their route. The King then 
onlered tlie man a small present, and dismissed 
him, disguising the anxiety he had expressed, as 
if it only concerned the safety of the Ladies of 
Croye. 

Yet the news, though they implied the failure of 
one of hia own favourite plans, seemed to imply 
more internal satisfaction on the King’s part than 
lie would have probably iudicated in a case of bril- 
liant success. He sighed like one whose breast has 
been relieved from a heavy burden, muttered his 
devotional acknowledgments with an air of deep 
, sanctity, raised up his eyes, and hastened to adjust 
■ newer aud sure, schemes of ambition. 

I With such purpose, Louis ordered the attendance 
! rf his astrologer, h'lartius Galcoiti, who appeared 
j lu'th his usual air, of assumed dignity, yet not with- 
. out a shade of uncertainty on his brow, as if ho had 
•; doubted the King’s kind reception. It was, how- 
I over, favourable, even beyond the w'armest which 
' he had ever met with at any former interview. 

' r.ouia termed him his friend, his father in the 
i^L’iences — the glass by which a king should look 
* into distant futurity — and concluded by UirusUng 
= on his finger a rag of very considerable value. 
Galcotti, not aware of die circumstances which had 
' thus suddenly raised his character in the estimation 
of Louis, yet understood his own profession too well 
to let tliat ignorance be seen. He raoeived with 
f grave modesty die praises of Louis, which lie con- 
I tended were only due to the nobleness of the science 
whidi he praeused, a sdenco the rather the more 
donGTving of admiration on account of its working 
miracles through means of so feeble an i^nt as 
himself ; and he and the King took leave, mr once 
nuch satisfied with each other. 

On tho Astrologei^s departure, Louis threw him- 
roJf into a chair, and appearing much exhausted, 
(Uffimssed the rest of his aUendants, excepting Oliver 


alone, who creeping around with gende assiduity 
and noiseless step, assisted him in die task of pre- 
paring for repose. 

While he received diis assistance, the King, un- 
like to his wont, was so silent and passive, dmt hia 
attendant was struck' by the unusuiu change in his 
deportment. Tho worst minds have often something 
of good principle in them — banditti shew fidelity 
to their captain, and sometimes a protected and 
promoted favourite has felt a gleam of sincere inte- 
rest in the monarch to whom he oWed his greatness. 
Oliver le Diable, le Mauvai8,(or by whatever other 
name he was called expressive of his evil propen- 
sitioB,) was, neverdieleas, scarcely so completely 
identified witli Satan as not to feel some touch of 
grateful feeling for his master in this singular con- 
dition, when, as it seemed, his fate was deeply inte- 
rested and his strength seemed to be exhausted. 
After for a short time rendering to the King in 
silence the usual services paid by a servant to his 
masiter at the toilette, the attendant was at length 
tempted to say, with the freedom which his Sove- 
reign’s indulgence had permitted him in such cir- 
cumstances, Tete dieu, Sire, you seem as if you 
had lost a battle ; and yet I, who was near your 
Majesty during this whole day, never knew you 
fight a field so gallantly.” 

** A field r* said King Louis, looking up, and 
assuming his wonted causticity of tone anu manner; 
^ Paiquei-dieu, my friend Oliver, say I have kept 
the arena in a buli-figlit ; for a blinder, and more 
stubborn, untameable, uncontrollable brute, dian 
our cousin of Burgundy, never existed, save in the 
shape of a Murcian bull, trained for the buU-feasts. 
— Well, let it pass — I dodged him Uavely. But, 
Oliver, rejoice with me tiiat my plans in Flanders 
have not taken effect, wlieUicr as coucerniii^ those 
two rambling Princesses of Croye, or in Liege — 
you understand me I” 

** In faith, 1 do not, Sire,” replied Oliver ; " it is 
impossible for me to congratulate yonr Majesty on 
the failure of your favourite schemes, unless you 
tell me some reason for the change in your own 
wishes and views.” 

“ Nay,” answered the King, “ there is no change 
in either, in a general view. But, Pa^quet-dieuy 
my friend, I have diis day learned more of Duke 
Cliarles than 1 before knew. When he was Count 
de Cbaralois, in die time of die old Duke Philip 
and the banished Dauphin of France, we drank, 
and hunted, and rambled together — and many a 
wild adventure we have had. And in those days 
I had a decided advantage over him — like that 
which a strong spirit naturally assnmes over a 
weak one. But he has since clraged — ^lias become 
a dogged, daring, assuming, disputatious dogmatist, 
who iiourislies an obvious wisli to drive matters to 
extremities, while he thinks he has the game in his 
own hands. 1 was compelled to glide as' gently 
away from each offensive topic, as if 1 touched red- 
hot i^n. I did but hint at the possibility of those 
erratic Countesses of Croye, ere they attained Liege, 
(for thither 1 frankly confessed that, to the best of 
my belief, they wore gone,) falling into die liauds 
oi some wild snapper upon the fruntien^ and, 
Patque$-dieut you would have thought 1 had spoken 
of sacrilege. ^ It is needless to tell you what he 
said, and quite enough to say, diat i would have 
held my head’s safeW very insecure, if, in that 
moment, accounts had been brought of the succoss 
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of iliy frieud, William with the Beard, in hiaand thy 
honest scheme of betterinfi; himself by marriage.** 

No friend of mine, if it please your Majesty,** 
said Oliver — neither friend nor plan of mine.** 

" True, Oliver,** answered the King ; ** thy plan 
liad not been to wed, but to shave such a bride- 
groom. Well, thou didst wish her as bad a one, 
when thou didst modestly hint at thyself. However, 
Oliver, lucky the man who has her not ; for hang, 
draw, and quarter, were the most gentle words 
which my gentle cousin spoke of him who should 
wed the young Countess, his vassal, witliout his 
most ducal permission.** 

^ And he is, doubtless, as jealous of any dis- 
turbances in tlie good town of Liege 1*’ asked the 
favourite. 

As much, or much more so,** replied the King, 

** as your understanding may easily anticipate ; 
but, ever since I resolved on coming hither, my 
I messengers have been in Liege, to repress, for 
I the present, every movement to insurrection ; and 
my -very busy and bustling friends, Kouslaer and 
Pavilion, have orders to be quiet as a mouse until | 
this happy meeting between my cousin and me ' 
is over.*’ 

** Judging, tlien, from .your Majesty’s account,** 
said Oliver, dryly, " the utmost to be hoped from 
this meeting is, that it should not make your condi- 
tion worse 1 — Surely this is like the crane that thrust 
I her head into tlio fox’s mouth, and was glad to thank 
1 her good fortune that it was not bitten off. Yet 
I your Majesty seemed deeply obliged even now to 
I the sage philosopher who encouraged you to play 
! s<i hopeful a game.” 

No game,” said the King, sharply, <Ms to be 
i* despaired of until it is lost, and that I have no 
; reason to expect it will be in my own case. On 
I tlio contrai^, if nodiing occurs to stir the rage of 
this vindictive madman, 1 am sure, of victory ; and 
I surely, I am not a little obliged to the skill which 
selected for my agent, as the conductor of tlio Ladies 
of Croye, a youth whose horoscope so far corres- 
ponded with mine, that be liath saved me from 
danger, even by the disobedience of my own com- 
mands, and taking the route which avoided De la 
March’s ambuscade.” 

<< Your Majesty,” said Oliver, ** may find many 
agents who will serve you on the terms of actuig 
rather after tlieir own pleasmre tlian your iiistruc- 
. tions.” 

“ Nay, nay, Oliver,” said Louis, impatiently, the 
heathen poet speaks of Vota diut exaudita mafi^nia, 
— wishes, tliat is, which the saints grant to us in 
tlieir wrath ; and such, in the circumstances, would 
have been the success of William de la March’s 
exploit, bad it taken place about this time, and 
while I am in the power of tliis Duke of Burgundy. 
— And this my own art foresaw — fortified by tliat 
of Galeotti ; — tliat is, I foresaw not the miscarriage 
of De la MaiHsk’s undertaking, but 1 foresaw that 
the expedition of yonder Scottish Archer should 
end happily for me -r and such has been the issue, 

' though in a manner Afferent from what I expected; 
for the stars, though they foretell general kesulti^ 
are yet silent on uie means by which sneh are 
accomplished, being often the very reverse of wliai 
we expect, or even desire. — Bat why. talk I of these 
mysteries to tiiee, Oliver, who art m so far worse 
than the very de^, who is thy namesake, since he 
believes and trembleii ; whereas thou art an infidel 


both to religion and to science, and wilt remain sc 
till thine own destiny is acoomplishod, which, ae 
thy horoscopo and physiognomy alike assure me, 
will be by the intervention of the gallows !” 

And if it indeed shall be so,” said Oliver, in a 
resigned tone of voice, " it will be so ordered, be- 
cause I was too grateful a servant to hesitate at 
executing the commands of my royal master.” 

Louis burst into his usual sardonic laugh. — 
^ Thou hast broke thy lance on me fairly, OUver ; 
and, by Our Lady, thou art right, for 1 a<^ed thee 
to it. But, prithee, tell me in i^ness, dost thou 
discover any thing in tliese men’s meanores towards 
US, which may argue any suspicion of ill usage t” 

"My liege,’* replied Oliver, "your Majesty, and 
yonder le«imed philosopher, look for anguiy to the 
stars and heavenly host — lam an earthly reptile, 
and consider but the things connected with ' my 
vocation. But, mothinks, tliere is a lack of that 
earnest and precise attention on your Majesty, 
which men slicw to a welcome guest of a degree 
so far above them. Tlie Duke, to-night, pleMcd 
w'eariness, and saw your Majesty not farther than 
' to the street, leaving to the omcersof his household 
tlie task of conveying you to your lodgings. The 
rooms here are hastily and carelessly fitted up — 
tlie tapestey is hung up awry — and, in one of the 
pieces, as you may observe, the figures are reversed, 
and stand on their heads, while toe trees grow with 
tlieir roots uppermost” 

" Pshaw ! accident, and toe effect of hurry,” said 
the King. " When did you ever know me con- 
cerned about such trifles as these 1” 

" Not on tlieir own account are toey worth no- 
tice,” said Oliver ; " but as intimating toe degree 
of esteem in which tiic ofiim's of tiie Duke’s house- 
hold observe your Grace to be held by him. Be- 
lieve me, that, had bis desire seemed sincere that 
your reception should be in all points marked by 
scrupulous attention, the zeal of his people would 
have made minutes do toe work of days — And 
when,” ho added, pointing to the basin and ewer, 
"was the furniture of your Majesty’s toilette of 
other substance tliau silver I” 

" Nay,” said tlie King, with a constrained smile, 
" tliatlMt remark upon toe shaving utensils, Oliver, 
is too much in tlio style of thine own peculiar Mcu- 
patiou to be combated by any one.— True it is, 
that when I was only a refu^,and on exile, I was 
served upon gold plate by order of the same Charles, 
who accounted silver too mean for the Daupbiu, 
toougli he seems to hold tliat metal too rich for the 
King of France. Well, Oliver, we will to lied — 
Our resolution lias been made and executed ; tliere 
is nothing to be done but to play maufuJly the game 
on which we liave entered. I know that my cousin 
of Burgundy, like other wild bulJ^ shuts his eyes 
when he begins his career. T have but to w'atch 
that moment, like one of the ta^doi’s whom we 
saw at Burgos, and his impetuosity places him at 
my mercy.” 
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niK EXPLOSION. 


Til listening fear, and dumb amnsoroent all. 

When to tlie startled eye, the sudden glance 
Appcan far south, eruptive tlirough the cloud. 

TiioMsoir'8 Summi'r. 

Tiik preceding chapter, agreeable to its title, was ! 
designed as a retrospect which might enable the | 
reader fully to understand the terms upon whidi i 
tlie King of France and the Duke of Burgundy ' 
stood togetiiier, whcn*the former, moved, partly 
perhaps by his belief in astrology, which was repre- 
sented as favourable to the issue of such a measure, 
and in a great measure doubtless by the conscious 
superiority of his own powers of mind over those 
of Charles, had adopted tlie extraordinary, and j 
upon any other ground altogether inexplicable, re- 
solution of committing his person to the faith of a 
6erce and exasperated enemy — a resolution also 
the more rash aud unaccountable, as there were 
various examples in that stormy time to show, ] 
that safe-conducts, however solemnly plighted, liad • 
proved no assurance for those in whose favour they | 
were conceived ; and indeed the murder of tlie 
Duke’s grandfather, at the Bridge of Montereau, j 
in presence of the father of Louis, and at an inter- ' 
view solemnly agreed upon for tlie establishment j 
of peace and amnesty, was a horrible precedent, ‘ 
should ilie Duke be disposed to resort to it. \ 

But tlie temper of Charles, tliough rough, fierce, 
headlong, and unyielding, was not, unless in the full 
tide of passion, faithless or ungenerous, faults which 
usually belong to colder dispositions. He was at no , 
pains to shew the King more courtesy than the laws '' 
of hospitality pomtively demanded; but, on tlie other 
hand, he evinced no purpose of overleaping their 
sacred barriers. 

On the following morning after the King’s arrival, 
there was a general master of the troops of tlie ' 
Duke of Burgundy, which were so numerous and 
BO excellently appointed, that, perhaps, he was not , 
sorry to hiivc an opportunity of displaying them ' 
before hi^' great rival. Indeed, while lie paid the . 
necessary compliment of a vassal to his Suzerain, , 
in declaring that these troops were the King’s, and 
! sot his own, the curl of the upper lip, and the proud ; 
! glance of his eye, intimated his consciousness, that 
! the words he used were but empty compliment, and ' 
that his fine army, at his own unlimited disposal, i 
was as ready to march amnst Paris as in any | 
other direction. It must have added to Louis’s > 
mortification, that he recognized, as forming part 
of this liost, many banners of French nobility, not 
only of Normandy and Bretagne, but of provinces 
more immediately subjected to his own authority, 
who, from various causes of discontent, hod joined 
and made common cause with the I^ke of Bur- 
gundy, 

Tiiie to his character, however, Louis seemed 
to take little notice of these malecontents, while, 
in fact, he was revolving in his mind the various 
means by which it might be possible to detach 
tiiem firom tiie banners of Burgundy and bring 
tiiem back to his own, and resolved for that pur- 
pnw, that he would cause those to whom he at- 
taoh^ the greatest importance to be secretly 
tonnded by Oliver and othw agents. 


He himself laboured diligently, but at the same 
time cautiously, to make interest with the Duke’s 
chief officers and advisers, employing for that pur- 
pose the usual means of familiar and frequent notice,, 
adroit flattery, and liberal presents ; not, as he 
represented, to alienate their faitiiful services from 
their noble master, but that tb^ might lend their 
aid in preserving peace betwixt fWice and Burgun- 
dy, — an end so excellent in itself, and so obviously 
tending to the welfare of both countries, and of die 
reigning Princes of either. * 

The notice of so ^at and so wise a King was in 
itself a mighty bribe; promises did much, and 
direct gifts, which the costoms of the time permitted 
the Burgundian courtiers to accept witliout scruple, 
did still more. During a boor-htint in the forest, 
while the Duke, eager always upon the immediate 
object, whether business or pleasure, gave himselt 
entirely up to the ardour of the chase, Louis, un- 
restrained by his presence, sought and found the 
means of speaking secretly and separately to many 
of those who were reported to have most interest 
with Charles, among whom D’Hymbercourt and 
Comines were not forgotten ; nor did he fail to 
mix up the advances which he made towards those 
two distinguished persons with praises of the valour 
aud military skill of the first, and of the profound 
sagacity and literary talents of the future historian 
of the period. 

Such ail opportunity of personally conciliating, 
or, if tlie reader pleases, corrupting, the ministers ! 
of Charles, was perhaps what the King had proposed j 
to himself as a principal object of his visit, even if 
his art should fail to cajole tlie Duke himaelf. The 
connection betwixt France and Buigundy was so 
close, that most of the nobles belonging to the latter 
country had hopes or actual interests connected 
with the former, which the favour of Louis could 
advance, or his personal displeasure destroy. Form- 
ed for this and every oilier species of intrigue, liberal 
to profusion when it was necessary to advance his 
plans, and skilful in putting the most plausible colour 
upon his proposals and presents, the King contrivc<l 
to reconcile tho spirit of the proud to their profit, 
and to hold out to the real or pretended patriot 
the good of both France and Burgundy, as tho 
ostensible motive ; whilst tlie party’s own private 
interest, like the conc^ed wheel of some machine, 
worked not tlio less powerfully that its operations 
were kept out of sight. For each man he had a 
suitable bait, and a proper inode of presenting it ; 
he poured the guerdon into the slecvo of tliose who 
were too proud to extend tlieir hand, and trusted 
th.at his bounty, though it descended like the dew, 
witliout noise and imperceptibly, would not fail to 
produce, in due season, a plentiful crop of good will 
at least, perhaps of good offices, to the'donor. In 
fiiie, although he had been long paving the way by 
his ministers for an establishment of an inte- 
rest in tlie Court of Buigundy, as riiould bo advan- 
tageous to the interests of h>ance, Louis’s own 
perronal exertions, dii'ected doubtless by the infor- 
mation of which he was previously possessed, did 
more to accompHrii that object in a few houre^ than 
his agents had effected in years of negotiation. 

One man alone the King missed, whom he had 
been particularly desirous of conciliating, and that 
WM the Count de Cr^eccear, whose fimmess, during 
^ ^nduct as Envoy at Plessis, far from exciting 
Loub’s resentment^ had been viewed as a reason 
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tor ninltinjir him his own if possible. He was not 
particularly gratified when he learnt that the Count, 
at the head of an hundred lances, was gone towards 
the frontiers of Brabant, to assist the Bishop, in 
case of necessity, against William de la Marok and 
his discontented sdbjects ; but he consoled himself, 
tliat the appearance of this force, joined witli tlie 
directions which he had sent by faithful messengers, 
would serve to prevent any premature disturbances 
in that country, the breaking out of which might, 
ho foresaw, render his present situation ^’cry pre- 
carious. 

The Court upon this occasion dined in the forest 
when tlio hoar of noon arrived, as was common in 
those great hunting parties; an arrangement at this 
time particularly agreeable to the Duke, desirous 
as lie was to abridge tliat ceremonious and defer- 
ential solemnity with which he was otherwise under 
the necessity of receiving King Louis. In fact, the 
King’s knowledge of human nature had in one par- 
ticular misled him on this remarkable occasion. lie 
tliought tliat the Dukewould*have been iiiexpi*e8sibly 
flattered to liave received such a mark of con- 
desoensioii and confidence from his liege lord ; but 
he forgot tliat the dependence of this Dukedom 
upon the Crown of France was privately tlio subject 
uf galling mortification to a Prince so powerful, so 
we^thy, and so proud aS Charles, whose aim it cer- i 
tninly was to establish au independent kin^oin. 
The presence of the King at the Court of the Duke j 
of Burgundy, imposed on that prince the necessity ; 
of exhibiting himself in tlie subordinate cliaracter 
of a vassal, and of discharging many rites of feudal 
obaen'ance and deference, which, to one of his 
haughty disposition, resembled derogation from the 
character of a Sovereign Prince, which on all occa- > 
sions he affected as far as possible to sustain. 

But altliou^ it was possible to avoid much cere- 
mony by hainng the dinner upon the green turf, 
with sound of bugles, broacliing of barrels, and all 
the freedom of a silvan meal, it was necessary that 
the evening repast should, even for that very reason, 
be held with more tliau usual solemnity. 

Previous orders for this purpose had been given, 
and, upon returning to Peronne, King Louis found 
a banquet prepared with such a profusion of splen- 
dour and magnificence, as became tlie wealth of 
his formidable vassal, possessed as he was of almost 
all the Low Countries, then tlie richest portion of 
Europe. At the head of the long board, which 
groaned under plate of gold and silver, filled to 
profusion with tlie most 'exquisite dainties, sat the 
Duke, and on his right hand, upon a seat mora 
elevated than his own, was placed his royal guest. 
Behind liim stood on one dde tlie son of the Duke 
of Gueldres, who officiated as 'his grand carver — 
on tlie other, Le Glorieux, his jester, without whom 
ho seldom stirred ; for, liko most men of his liasty 
and mrse cliaracter, Charles carried to extremity 
the general taste of liiat age for court-fools and 
jesters — experiencing that pleasure in tlieir display 
of eccentricity and mental infirmity which his more 
^ute, but not more benevolent rival, loved better 
# extract from marking the imperfections of hu- 
manity in its nobler specimens, and finding subject 
ibr mirth in the fears of the brave, and follies 
! of the wise.” And indeed, if the anecdote related 
i by Brantome be true, that a oourt-fool, liaving over- 
heard Louis, in one of his Stgonies of repentant 
devotion, confess his accession to the poisoning of 
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I his brother, Henry, Count of Cayenne, divulged it 
! next day at dinner before the assembled ctmrt, that 
I monarch might be supposed rather more than satis- 
fied with the pleasantries of professed jesters for the 
rest of his life. 

But, on the present occasion, Louis nc^icctod not 
to take notice of the favourite buffoon of the Duke, 
and to applaud his repartees; which he did the 
rather, that he tliought he saw that the folly of Le* 
Glorieux, however grossly it was sometimes dis- 
played, covered more than tlie usual quantity of 
shrewd and caustic observation proper to his class. 

In fact,Tiel Wetzweiler, called Lo Glorieux, was 
by no means a jester of ^ common stamp. He 
was a tall, fine-looking man, excellent at many 
exercises, which seemed scarce reconcilable with 
iiieiital imbecility, because it must have required 
jiatience and attention to attain them. He usually 
followed tlie Duke to tlie chase and to the fight ; and 
at Montrhery, wlien Charles Wtis in considerable 
personal dan^r, wounded in the throat, and likely 
to be made prisoner by a French ^knight who bad 
hold of his horse’s rein, Tiel Wetzweiler charged the 
assailant so forcibly, as to overtlirow him and dis- 
engage his master. Perhaps he was afraid of this 
being tliought too serious a service for a person of 
his condition, and that it might excite him enemies 
among those knights and nobles, who had left the 
care of their master’s person to the court-fool. At 
any rate, he chose ratlier to be laughed at tlian 
pniiscd for his achievement, and m^e such gas- 
conading boasts of his exploits in the battle, that 
most men thought the rescue of Charles was as 
ideal as the rest of his talc ; and it was bn this 
occasion he acquired the title of Le Glorieux, (ei 
tlic boastful,) by which he was ever afterwards dis- 
tinmiished. 

Le Glorieux was dressed very richly, but with 
little of the usual distinction of his profession ; and 
that little rather of a symbolical than a very literal 
character. His head was not shorn, on tlie con- 
trary, be wore a profusion of long curled hair,, 
whidi descended from under his cap, and joining ! 
with a well-arranged and handsomely trimmed t 
beard, set off features, which, but for a wild lightness ’ 
of eye, might-havc been termed handsome. A ridge 
of scarlet velvet carried across tlie top of his cap,, 
indicated, rather titan positively represented, tlio 
professional cock’s-comb, whicli distinguished the ' 
head-gear of a fool in right of office, iiis bauble, 
m^de of ebony, was crested, as usual, with a fool’s ; 
head, witli ass’s ears formed of silver; but so small, ; 
and BO minutely carved, that, till very closely exa- 
mined, it might have passed for an official baton of 
a more solemn character. These were tlie only 
badges of his office which his dives exhibited. In | 
otlier respects, it was such as to match v itli tliat of* | 
tlie most Cfiurtly nobles. His bonnet displayed a j 
medal of gold ; he worn a chain of the same metal' ^ 
around bis iicck ; and tlic fasliion ot his rich gar- ; 
ineiits was not much more fantastic than thiMe cf 
young gallants who have their clothes made in the j 
extremity of tlio existing fiiabion. I 

To tliis personage Charles, and Tjoujs, in imitation I 
of his host, often addressed themselves during the [ 
entertainment ; and botli seemed to manifest, by j 
hearty laughter, Uieir amusement at the answei'a > 
ol Le Glorieux. 

<< Whose seats be tliosc that ate vacant V’ said 
diaries to the jester. 

Id3 
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<< One (»f those at least should be mine by right 
of succession. Charles,” replied Le Glorienx. 

« Why knave t” said Charles. 

" Because tliey belong to the Sieur D’lIymbcF- 
Cfiurt and Dcs Comines, urho are gone so far, to fly 
tlicir fulcons, that they have forgot their supper. 
They who would rather look at a kite on the wing 
than a pheasant on tlie board, are of kin to the fool, 
and he slioiild succeed to the stools, as a part of 
their movable estate.” 

Thjit is but a stale jest, my friend Tiel,” said 
the Duke ; ” but, fools or wise men, here come the 
defaulters.” 

As he spoke, Cominesand D’Hymbercourt entered 
the room, and, after having m^e their reverence 
to the two Princes, assumed in silence the scats 
which were left vacant for them. 

" What ho! sirs,” exclaimod the Duke, addressing 
them, ^ your sport has been either very good or 
very bad, to lea^ you so far and so late. Sir Philip 
des Comines, you arc dejected — hath D*Hymber« 
court won so heavy a wager on you ? — You are a 
philosopher, and should not grieve at bad fortune. 
— By Saint Gcom ! D^Hymbcrcourt looks as sad 
as thou dost. — How now, sirs t Have you found 
no game f or have you lost your falcons 1 or has a 
witcli crossed your way I or has the Wild Hunts- 
man 1 met you in the forest 1 By my honour, you 
seem as if you were come to a funeral, not a 
festival.” 

While the Duke spoke, tlio eyes of the company 
were all directed towards D’Hymbercourt and Des 
Cominea ; and the embarrassment and dejection of 
their countenances, neither being of that class of per- 
sona to whom such expression of anxious melancholy 
was natural, became so remarkable, that the mirth 
and laughter of the company, which the rapid cir- 
culation of goblets of excellent wine had raised to a 
considerable height, was gradually hushed ; and, 
without being amo to assign any reason for sucli a 
riiange in their spirits, men spoke in whispers to 
each other, as on the eve of expecting some strange 
and important tidings. 

" What means tins silence, Messires 1” said the 
Duke, elevating his voice, which was naturally harsh. 
"If you bring these strange looks, and this stranger 
silence, into u ' *^ivity, we shall wish you had abode 
in the marshes seeking for herons, or rather for 
wood-cocks and liowlets.” 

^My gracious Lord,” said Dcs Clomines, "as we 
were i^ut to return hitlier from the forest, we met 
tlie Count of Cr^vecoeur.” 

" How 1” said the Duke; " already returned from 
Brabant t — ^but he found all well there, doubtless f” 

"The Count himself will presently give your Grace 
an account of his newi^” said D’Hymbercourt, 
" whidi we liave heard but imperfectly.” 

"Body of me^ where is the CoimtS” said the 
Duke. 

" He changes his dress, to wait upon your High- 
ness,” answered D’Hvmbercourt 

" His dress I Sunni Ueu!** exclaimed the im- 
patient Prince, " what care I for his dress 1 I think 
you have conspired with him to drive me mad.” 

" Or rather, to be plain,” said Dos Coiiiiues, "he 
wishes to commonicato these news at a private 
audience.” 
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^*Te$le~ilieu, ! my Lord King,” said Cliarles, " thus 
is ever tlie way our counsellors serve us — If tlicy 
have got hold of aught which they consider as impor- 
tant for our ear, tliey look as grave upon the matter, 
and are as proud of tlieir burden as an ass of a new 
pack-saddle. — Some one bid Crcvecoeur come to us 
directly ! — He comes from the frontiers of Liege, 
and lee, at least,” (he laid some emphasis on me 
pronoun,) "have no secrets in that quarter which 
wo would shun to have proclaimed before the 
assembled world.” 

All perceived that the Duke hsd drunk so much 
wine as to increase the native obstinacy of his dis- 
position; and though many would willingly have 
suggested that ihe present was neither a time for 
bearing news, nor for taking counsel, yet all knew 
tlie impetuosity of his temper too well to venture on 
farther interference, and sat in anxious expectation 
of the tidings which tlie Count might have to com- 
municate. 

A brief interval intervened, during which the 
Duke remained looking eagerly to the door, as if in a 
transport of impatience, ^ilst the guests sat with 
dieir eyes bent on the table, as if to conceal their 
curiosity and anxiety. Louis alone maintaining 
perfect composure, continued his oonversation alter- 
nately witli the grand carver and with the jester. 

At length Crevecoaur entered, and was presently 
saluted by the hurried question of his master, " What 
nows from Liege and Brabant, l^r Count? — the 
report of your arrival has chai^ mirth from our 
table — we hope your actual presence will bring it 
back to us.” 

" My liege and master,” answered |he Count, in 
a firm, but melancholy tone, " the news which I 
brin^ you are fitter for the council board than the 
feasting table.” 

" Out with them, man, if they were tidings from 
Antichrist !” said Ac Duke; "but 1 ban guess them 
— the Liogeois arc again in mutiny.” 

"They ore, my lord,” said Crevecosnr, very 
gravely. 

" Look there, man,” said* the Duke, " I have hit at 
once on what you had been so much afraid to men- 
tion to me — the harebrained burghers are again in 
arms. It could not be in better Ume, for we may 
at present liave the advice of our own Suzerain,” 
bowing to King Louis, witli eyes which spoke the 
most bitter, &ongh suppressed resentment, "to 
teach us how such mutineers should be dealt witli. 
— Hast thou more news in tliy packet 1 Out with 
them, and then answer for yourself why you went 
not forward to assist the Bishop.” 

" My lord, the farther tidings are heavy for me 
to tell, and will be afOicting to you to hear^ — No aid 
of mine, or of living chivalry, could have availed the 
excellent Prelate. William de la Marck, united 
witli the insurgent Liegeois, has taken his Castle of 
Sclionwaldt, and murdered him in his own hall.” 

" Murdered him!'* repeated the Duke, in a deep 
and low tone, but which nevertheless was heard 
from the one end of the hall in which they were 
assembled to the other ; " thou hast been impo^d 
pre vecoour, by some wild report— it is impH- 

" Alas ! my lord !” said the Count, ^ I have it 
an eye-witness, an ardier of the King of 
France’s Scottish Guard, who was in the hall when 
the murder was committed by William de la 
Marck’s order.” i 


i 
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^ And ^0lo wnv! doubdofis aidine and abetting in 
ilie horrible 6aerileg|o/’ eaid the Duke, starting up 
and stamping with his foot with such fury, that ho 
dasliedlii pieces tlio footstool which was placed be- 
Tore him. " Bar the doors of tliis liall, gentlemen 
—secure tlio windows— let no stranger stir from 
Ills seat, upon pain of instant death !-^entlemen of 
my ch^ber, draw your swords.*’ And turning 
upon Louis, he advanced his own hand, slowly and 
deliberately to tho hilt of his weapon, while die King, 
without eitnersliewing fear or assuming a defensive 
posture, only .said, 

" These news, fair cousin, liave staggered your 
I'eason.” 

No !** replied die Duke, in a terrible tone, " but 
they have awakened a just resentment, which 1 
Imve too long suffered to be stifled by trivial con- 
siderations of circumstance and place. Murderer 
of diy brother! — rebel against thy parent! — 
tyrant over thy subjects! — treacherous ally I — 
pezjurod King! — diuionoured gentleman ! — thou 
art in my power, and I thank God for it.” 

" Rather thank my folly,” said the King ; fur 
when we met on equal terms at Montl’liery, mctliiuks 
yon wiriied yourself fardier from me than you arc 
now.” 

The Duke still held his liand on the hilt of his 
sword, but refrained to draw his weapon, or to 
strike a foe, who offered no sort of resistance which 
could in anywiao provoke violence. 

Meanwhile, wild and general confusion spread 
itself dirough the hall. The doors were now fas- 
tened and jmrded by order of tho Duke; but seve- 
ral of die French nobles, few as they were in num- 
ber, started from their seats, and prepared for the 
defence of dieir Sovereign. Louis had spoken not a 
word either to Orleans or Dunois since they were 
liberated from restraint at the Castle of Loches, if 
it could be termed liberation, to be dragged in King 
Louis’s train, objects of suspicion evidently, rather 
than of resp^ and regard ; but, nevertheless, the 
voiue, of Dunois was met heard above the tumult, 
addressing himself to die Duke of Burgundy. — 
“ Sir Duke, you have forgotten diat you are a vassal 
of Franco, and that we, your ^fuosts, are French- 
men. If you lift a hand agiunst our Monarch, 
prepare to sustain the utmost effects of our despair; 
for, credit me, we shall feast as high with the blood 
uf Burgundy as we have done widi its wine. — 
Courage, my Lord of Orleans — and you, TOnde- 
iiien of Frace, form yourselves round Dunois, 
and do os he docs 1” 

It was in that moment when a King might seo 
upon what tempers he could certainly rely. The 
few independent nobles and knights who attended 
Louis, most of whom had only received from him 
frowns or discountenance, unappoUed by the display 
of infinitely superior force, and the certainty of 
destruction in case tliey came to blows, hastened to 
array themselves around Dunois, and, led by liim, 
to press towards the head of the table whoro tlie 
contending Princes were seated. 

On the contrary, the tools and i^nta whom Louis 
liad drajg^ed forwi^ out of their fitting and natural 
places, into imrortanoe which was not due to them, 
siiewed cowardice and cold heart, and, remaining 
still in their seats, seemed resolved not to provoke 
their fate by intermeddling, whatever might become 
of their benefactor. 

The first of tiic more generons party was tlie 



which no one would have expected at his years, 
forced his way though all op^sition, fwhicli was 
tlie less violent, as inuny of the Buigundians, either 
from a point of honour, or a secret inidination to 
prevent Louis’s impending fate, gave way to him,) 
and tlirew himself boldy between the King and the 
Duke. He then placed Ills bonnet, from which his 
white hair escaped in dishevelled tresses, u^n one 
side of his head — his pale chebk and withered 
brow coloured, and his aged eye lightened with all 
the fire of a gallant who is about to dare somo 
desperate action. His cloak was flung over one 
shoulder, and liis action intimated his readiness to 
wrap it about his left unn, while he unsheathed his 
sword with his right. 

" 1 have fought for his father and Iiisgrandfdre,” 
that was all he said, " and, by Saint fimdrew, end 
the matter as it will, 1 will not fail him at this 
pinch.” 

What has taken sonic time to narrate, happened, 
in fact^ with tlic speed of light ; for so soon as tlio 
Duke assumed liis threatening posture, Crawford 
had thrown himself betwixt liim and the object of 
his vengeance ; and the EVencili gentlemen, drawing 
together os fast as tliey could, were crowding to tho 
same point. 

The Duke of Burgundy still remained with his 
hand on his sword, and scorned in the act of giving 
tlic signal for a general onset, winch must iieces* 
sarily liavc ended in the massacre of the weaker 
party, when Crcvcocour rushed forward, and ex- 
claimed, in a voice Uke a trumpet , — ^ My liege Lord 
of Burgundy, beware what you do I This is your 
hall — you are the King’s 'lasaal-— do not spill tlie | 
blood of your guest on your hearth, the blood of : 
our Sovereign on the throne you have erected for 
im, and to which he came under your safeguard. 
For tlie sake of your house’s honour, do not attempt 
to rovengo ono horrid murder by another yet 
worse !” 

** Out of my rood, Crevecosur,” answered tlie 
Duke, ** and let my vengeance tpara I — Out of my 
path ! — The wratli of Kings is to be dreaded like 
tliat of Heaven.” 

Only when, like tliat uf Heaven, it is juH” 
answered Grevecosur, finiil^. Let me pray of 
you, my lord, to rein the violence of your temper, 
however justly offended. — And for you, roy Lords | 
of France, where resistance is unavailing, let me rc- j 
commend you to forbear whatever may lead towards ; 
bloodshed.” 

Ho is right,” said Louis, whose coolness forsook 
him not in tliat dreadful moment, and who easily 
foresaw, that if a bnawl sljould commence, inoro 
violence would be dai*cd and done in tlie lieat of 
blood, tlian was likely to be attempted if peace were 
preserved.— “ My cousin Orleans— kind Duiiois 
— and you, iny trusty Crawford — bring not on min 
and bloodshed by taking offence tM hastllv. Our 
cousin the Duke is chafed at the tidings of the deatli 
of a near and loving friend, the venerable Bishop of 
Liege, whose slaughter wo lament as he docs. 
Ancient, and, unhappily, recent subjects of jealousy, 
lead him to suspect us uf liaving abetted a crime 
which our bosom abhors. Should our host murder 
os on tills spot— us, his Kin^ and Ids kinsman, under 
a false iinpresrion of our beiim aeeessoiy to this un- 
happy accident, our fate will be' littfe lightened, 
but, oil the contrary, greatly aggravated, hy your 
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stxmiig. — Therefore, stan/1 back, Chiwford — Were 
it my last word, 1 speak as a King to his officer, 
and demand obedieiico— Stand back, and, if it is 
iTf^iiiiTd, yield up your sword. I command you to 
do so, and your oath obliges you to obey.” 

« True, ’time, my lord,” said Crawford, stepping 
back, and rotuming to the slicath the blade he had 
half drawn — “ It may be all very true ; but, by my 
iifiiiour, if I wero at the head of threescore and 
ten of my brave fellows, instead of being loaded 
with more than the like number of yeatu, 1 would 
try whether I could have some reason out of those 
fine gallants, witli their golden chains and looped-up 
bonnets, with braw-warld dyes and devices on 
them.” 

The Duke stood with his eves fixed on the ground 
for a considerable space, and tlien said, with bitter 
iTOny, “ Crevecoeur, you say well ; and it concerns 
uur hcsiour, that our obligations to this great King, 
ciur honoured and loving guest, bo not so liastily 
adjusted, as in our hasty anger we had at first pro- 
posed. We will BO act, that all Europe sliall acknow- 
ledge the Justice of our proceedings. — Centlenien 
of France, you must render up your arms to my 
officers ! Your master has broken the truce, and 
has no title to take farther benefit of it In com- 
passion, however, to your sentiments of honour, 
and in respect to the rank which he hath disgraced, 
and ilie race from which ho hath degenerated, wc 
iisk not our cousin Louis’s sword.” 

“ Not one of us,” said Dunois, “ will resign our | 
weapon, or quit this haU, unless we are assured of 
at least our King’s safety, in life and limb.” 

** Nor will a man of the Scottish Guard,” t‘\- 
clalmed Crawford, lay down his arms, save at the 
command of the King of France, or his High 
' Constable.” 

“ Brave Dunois,” said Louis, “ and you, my trusty 
Crawford, your zeal will do me injury instead of 
benefit. — 1 trust,” he added witli dignity, “ in my 
nghtful cause, more than in a vain resistance, wjiicli 
would but cost the lives of my best and bravest. — 

* iJive up your swords — the noble Burgundians, 
who accept such honourable pledges, will be more 
nble than you are to protect both you and me. — 
Give up ^ our swords — It is I who command you.” 

I It was thus that, in this dreadful enier^iicy. 
Louis ediewed the promptitude of decision, and 
clcameas of judgment, which alone could have 
saved his life. He was aware, that until actual 
blows were exchanged, he should have the assist- 
ance of most of the nobles present to moderate the 
, fury of tlieir Prince ; but that were a melh once 
! commenced, he himself and his few adherents must 
be instantly murdered. At the same time, his worst 

* enemies confessed, that his demeanour had in it 
notliing either of meanness, or cowardice. Ho 

* slmnn^ to aggravate into frenzy the wrath of the 
-I Duke ; but he neither deprecated nor seemed to fear 
i it, and continued to look on him with the calm and 
! fixed attention with which a brave man eyes tlie 
! menacing gestures of a lunatic, whilst conscious that 

his own steadiness and composure operate as an in- 
; sensible and poweiful check on tlie rage even of 
I insanity. 

I Crawford, at tlie King’s command, threw his 
■ sword to Creveccour, saying, ** Take it ! and tho 
j devil give you joy of it. — It is no dishonour to the 
, i'ightful owner who yields it, for we have had no 
I f.urplaj.” 


** Hold, gentlemen,” said tlie Duke, in a broken 
voice, as one whom passion had almost deprived 
of utterance, " retain your swords ; it is sufficient 
you promise not to use tliem. — And you, Louis of 
Valois, must regard yourself os my prisoner, until 
you are cleared of having abetted sacrilege and 
murder. Have him to the Castle — Have him to 
Earl Herbert’s Tower. Let him have six ^ntle- 
inen of his train to attend him, such as he shall 
choose. — - My Lord of Crawford, your guard must 
leave tlie Castle, and shall be honourably quartered 
elsewhere. Up with every drawbridge, and down 
with every portcullis — Let the gates of the town 
be trebly guarded — Draw tlie floating-bridge to 
the right-hand side of the river — - Bring round the 
Castle my baud of Black Walloons, and treble tiie 
sentinels on every post ! — You, D’Hymbercoiirt, 
look that patrols of horse and foot make tlie round 
of the town every half-hour during the night, and 
every hour during the next day, — if indeed such 
ward sliall be necessary after daybreak, for it is like 
we may bo sudden in this matter. — Look to the 
pei*son of Louis, as you love your life !” 

11c started from tlie table in fierce and moody 
baste, darted a glance of mortal enmity at the King, 
and rushed out of the apartment. 

*^Sirs,” said tho King, looking witli dimity around 
him, grief for the death of his ally haUi made your 
Prince frantic. I trust you know better your duty, 
us knights and noblemen, tlian to abet him in his 
trcaf;f>nable violence against the person of his liege 
Lord.” 

At tills moment was heard in the streets the 
sound of drums beating, and horns blowing, to call 
out the soldiery in every direction. 

“ We arc,” said Crevecoeur, who acted as tho 
Marshal of the Duke’s household, ^ subjects of Bur- 
gundy, and must do onr duty os such. Our hopes 
and prayers, and our efforts, will not be wanting 
to bring about pcaco and union between your Ma- 
jesty and our liege Lord. Meantime, we must obey 
Ills commands. These other lords and knights .will 
bo proud to contribute to the convenience of tlie 
illustrious Duke of Orleans, of the brave Dunois, 
and the stout Loud Crawford. T myself must be 
yuur Majesty’s chamberlain, and bring you to your 
apartments in other guise than would be my desire, 
rememboriiig the hospitaliW of Plessis. You have 
only to choose your attemumts, whom the Duke’s 
commands limit to six.” 

Then,” said thaKiug, looking around him, and 
thinking for a moment,— I desire the attendance 
of Oliver lo Daiu, of a private of my Life-Guard 

called Balafr^, who may be imanued if you will 

of Tristan rHoimite, with two of his people— and 
my right loyal and trusty philosopher, Martins 
Galeotti.” 

“ Your Majesty’s will shall bo complied with in 
all points,” said the Count de Crevecoeur. “ Ga- 
Icotti,” he added, after a moment’s inquiry, “ is, I 
understand, at present supping in some buxom 
company, but he shall instantly be sent for ; the 
others will obey your Majesty’s command upon the 
instant.” ^ 

« Forward, then, to the new abode, which the 
hospitality of our cousin provides for us,” said the 
King. « We know it is strong, and have only to 
hope it may be in a corresponding degree ^e.” 

“Heard ye the choice which King Louis has 
made of his attendants I” said Le GJorieux to Count 
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Crcvccufiiir apart, uis tliuy followed Louis from tlio 
Hall. 

“ Surely, my merry replied the Count,— 

What hast thou to ol^ect to tlicm !” 

** Notliing, nothing — only tliey ore a rare elec- 
tion ! — A panderly barber — a Scottish hired cut- 
throat* — a chief hangman aud his two assistants, 
and a thieving charlatan. — 1 will along with you, 
Cr^vecuQur, and take a lesson in tlio degrees of 
roguery, from observing your skill in marshalling 
them. The devil himself could scarce have sum- 
moned such a synod, or have been a better president 
amongst tliem.” 

Accordingly, the all-licensed jester, seizing the - 
Count’s arm familiarly, began to march along with 
him, while, under a strong guard, yet forgetting no 
semblance of respect, he conducted the King to- 
t wards his new apartment. * 


CHAPTER XX VI II. 

UNCERTAINTY. 

— — Tlien happy low. He down ; 

Uneasy Hun the head Uiat wean a crown. 

Ilenyif IV.— Part Second. 

Forty nieii-at-anns, carrying alternately naked 
swords and blazing torches, served as the escort, or 
rather tlic guard, of King Louis, from the town-hall 
of Pei*ontie to tliu Castle ; and as he entered within 
its darksome and gloomy strength, it seemed as if a 
voice screamed in his ear that warning which tlie 
Florentine h:is inscribed over the portid of the in- 
fernal regions, Leave all hope behind.” 

At that iiiomeiit, ])erhaps,8oine feeling of remorse 
might have crossed the King’s mind, had ho thought 
on the hundreds, nay, thousands, whom, witliout 
cause, or ou li^ht suspicion, he had committed to 
the abysses of Ins dungeons, deprived of all hope of 
liberty, and loathing even the life to which tlicy 
clung by animal Instinct. 

The brogd glare of the toi'chcs outfacing tlie palo 
moon, which was more obscured on tliis than on tlie 
former night, aud the red smoky light which they 
dispersed , around tlie ancient buildings, gave' a 
darker shskde to tliat huge donjon, called tlie Rorl 
Herbert’s Tower. It was Uio same that Louis had 
viewed with misgiving presentiment on the preced- 
ing evening, and of which he was now doomed to 
become an inliabitant, under the terror of what 
violence soever tho wrathful temper of his over- 
grown vassiu might tempt him to exemse in tliose 
secret recesses of despotism. 

To aggravate tho King’s painful feelings, he saw, 
os he crossed the court-yard, one or two bodies, 
oyer each of wliich had been hastily flung a milibiry 
cloak. He was not long of discerning that tlicy 
were corpses of slain archcra of tho Scottisli Guard, 
who having disputed, as tho Count CrevecoDur in- 
formed him, the command given tliem to quit the 
post near the King’s apartments, a brawl had en- 
sued between tliem and the Duke’s Walloon body- 
guards, and before it could be composed by the 
officers 011 either side, sovenil lives bad been lost 
My trusty Soots I” said tlie Kine, ashe looked 
upon this melancholy spectacle ; ^ bad they broifght 


! only man to man, all Flanders, ay, aud Burgumly 
to boot, had not furnished champions to mate you.” 

" Yes, an it please your Majesty,” said Balafrd, 
who attended close behind the King* ‘^Maistory 
i mows tlie meadow — few men can fijpit more tlmii 
j two at once. — 1 myself never care to meet three, 
I unless it be in the way of special duty, when one 
must nbt stand to count heads.” 

Art thou there, old acquaintance 1” saJd tho 
King, looking behind him ; " tlien I have one true 
subject with me yet.” 

" And a faitliful minister, whether in your coun- 
cils, or in his offices about your royal person,” 
whispered Oliver lo Dain. 

“ \Ve are all faithful,” said Tristan I’llcniiito, 
gruffly ; for should they put to death ydur Mmesty, 
there is not one of us whom they would suffer to 
survive you, eveu if we would.” 

Now, that is what 1 call good corporal bail for 
fidelity,” said Le Glorieux, who, as already men- 
tioned, with the restlessness proper to an infirm 
brain, had thrust hiinscLf into their company. 

Meanwhile, the Seneschal, hastily summoned, 
was turning with laborious effort the ponderons key 
which opened the reluctant gate of tlie huge Gothic 
Keep, and was at last fain to call for tlie assistaiico 
of one of Crevecceur’s attendants. When they had 
succeeded, six men entered with torches, and sliewcd 
tho way tlirough a narrow and winding passage, 
commanded at different points by shot-holes from 
vaults and easements coiistmcted behind, and in 
the tliickiiess of the massive walls. At tho end of 
this passage, arose a stair of corresponding rudr- 
ncss, consisting of huge blocks of stone, roughly 
dressed with the hammer, and of unequM height. 
Having mounted this ascent, a strong iron-clendicd 
door admitted them to what had been the great 
hall of the donjon, lighted but very faintly even 
during the day-time, (for the apertures, diminished 
in appearance by the excessive thickness of tho 
walls, resembled slits rather than windows,) and 
now, but for the blaze of tlie torches, almost per- 
fectly dark. Two or three baty, and otiicr birds vi 
evil presage, roused by the unusual glare, flew 
against the lights, and threatened to extinguit'h 
them ; while the ^neschaj formally apologiz^ tii 
the King, that the State-hall had not been put in 
order, such was the hurry of the notice sent to him ; 
and adding, that, in truUi, the apartment had not 
been in lise for twenty years, and rarely befon* tiuit 
time, so far as ever he had heard, since the tinio of 
King Charles tlie Simple. 

“ King Charles the Simple !” echoed Louis ; *• I 
know tlie history of the Tower now. — He was hei-e 
murdered by his treacherous vassal, Herbert, Earl 
of Vcnnandois — So say our annals. 1 knew there 
was Bometliiiig concerning the Castle of Peronue 
which dwelt on my mind, though I could not recall 
the circumstance.— /fcrc, then, my predecestor 
was slain Iff 

« Not here, not exactly here, and please your 
Majesty,” said the old Seneschal, stepping with tlie 
ea^r haste of a cicerone, who shews the curiositioe 
of such a place — " Not here, but in the ride riiam- 
ber a little onward, which opens from your Majesty’s 
bedchamber.” 

He hastily opened a wicket at the upper end of 
the hall, which Jed into a bedchamber, smidl, as is 
usual in those old buildings; but, even for that rea- 
son, rather more comfortable than the waste hall 
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tliroiij^li wliicli they had passed. Some luisty pre- 
paratioua had been liero mode for the King’s ac- 
coininodutioii. Arras liad been tacked up, a lire ; 
lighted in the rusty gi'ato, which had been long 
juused, and a pallet laid down for tliuae geiitletneu i 
who were to p!iss the night in his cluimber, as was 
> then usual. | 

I We will get beds in the hall for the i^est of your 
j attendants,” said tlie garrulous old man ; but we | 
iiavc liadfliich brief notice, if it please your Majesty ; 

— And if it please your Majesty to look u|K)n tliis 
Jittlo wicket beliind the arras, it opens into the 
little old cabinet in the thickness of the wall when^ 
Charles was slain ; and there is a secret passage 
from below, which admitted the men who were to ; 
ileal with him. And your Majesty, whose eyesight | 
I hope is better than mine, may see the blood still 
on tlie oak-floor, though the thing was done five 
hundred years ago.” 

While he thus spoke, he kept fumbling to open 
the postern of wliicli he spoke, until tlio King said. 

Forbear, old man — forbear but a little while, 
when thou inayst have a newer tale to tell, and I 
freslicr blood to shew. — My Lord of Crevecceur, ' 
. what say you | 

** I can but answer. Sire, that these two interior | 
aparttneiits are as much at your Majesty’s disposal j 
as those in your own Castle at Flessis, and that ; 
CrevccoBiir, a name never blackenul by ti-eachcry j 
or assasinnation, has tlie guard of the exterior | 
defences of it.” 

But the private passage into that closet, of which | 
the old man spcaivs 1” This King Louts said in a | 
low and aniuous tone, holding Crevccceur’s anii fast ’ 
with one hand, and pointing to tlie wicket door with 
the other. 

“ It must be some dream of Moriiay’s,” «jud 
Crcvecoor, “ or some old and absurd tmdition of 
the place ; — but we will examine.” 

He was about to open the closet door, when Louis 
answered, ^No, Crevecesur, no-— Your honour is 
sulflcient warrant. — But what will your Duke do 
with me, Crdvecoeurt He cannot hope to keep 
me long a prisoner ; and — in short, give mo your 
opinion, Crdveeceur.” 

" My Lord and Sire,” said tlie Count, how the 
Duke of Burgundy must resent this horrible cruelty 
on the person of his near relative and ally, is for 
your Msuosty to judge ; and what right ho may have 
to oonsiaer it as instigated by your Majesty’s emis- 
saries, you only can know. But my master is noble 
in his ^position, and made incapable, even by the 
very strength of his passions, of any underhand 
praraccs. Whatever he doe^ will be done in tho 
face of day, and of tlie two nations. And 1 can but 
add^ that it will bo the wisli of every counsellor 
around him-— exoeptiug perhaps one — that he 
shonld b^ve in this matter with mildness and 
generoflify, as well as justice.” 

** Ah I CrdveoQBur,” said Louis, taking his hand 
as if affected by some painful recollections, " how 
liappy is the Prince who has counsellors neejc him, 
who can guard him against tlie effects of his own 
angry passions 1 Their names will be read in gol- 
den fottera, when the history of his reign is peiinsed. 

— Hoble Grdvecosur,^ bad it been my lot to have 
such as thou art about my person !’* 

" It had in that case bem your Majesty’s study 
to have got rid of Uiem as fast as yon could,” nmd 
Le Gloneux. 


Alia I Sir Wisdom, art thou there 1” said Louis, 
turning round, and instantly cliangitig tho pathetie 
tone ‘ill which he had addressed Crevecceur, and 
adopting with facility one which had a turn of gaiety 
in it— ** Hast thou followed us hitlier I” 

“ Ay, sir,” answered Le Glorieux:, " Wisdom must 
follow in motley, wliera Folly leads the way in 
purple.” 

How shall 1 construe that. Sir Solomou,” an- 
swered Louis — Wouldst tliou cliange conditioua 
with me 1” 

" Not J, by my balidomo,” ctuotli Le Glorieux, 
^ if you would give me fifty crowns to boot.” 

Why, wherefore so ? — Methiiiks I could be 
well enough contented, as princes go, to liave thee 
for my king.” 

“ Ay, Sire,” replied Le Glorieux ; *^but tlie ques- 
tion is, whether, judging of your Majesty’s wit from 
its having lodged you here, I should not have cause 
to be ashamed of having so dull a fool.” 

" Peace, sirrah i” said the Count of Cr^vecojus* ; 
“ your toiigiio runs too fast.” 

Let it take its course,” said tho King ; " 1 know* 
of no such fair subject of raillery, as the follies of 
tliose who should know better. — Here, my saga- 
cious friend, take this purse of gold, and with it the 
advice, never to be so great a fool as to deem yoursedf 
wifter than other people. Pritlico, do me so much 
favour, as to inquire after my astrologer, Martins 
Galeotti, and send him hitlier to me presently.” 

I will, without fail, my Liege,” answered the 
jester ; ** and I wot well 1 sliall find him at Jaii 
Doppletliur’s ; for philosophers, as well as fouls, 
know where the best wine is sold.” 

“ Let me pray for free entrance for this leariiod 
person through your guainls, Seignior do Crevo- 
coour,” said Louis. * 

For liis entrance, iiiiciucstionably,” answered 
the. Count ; but it grieves me to add, that my 
instructions do not authorize me to permit any one 
to quit your Majesty’s apartments. — 1 wish your 
Majesty a good night,” he subjoined, '^and will pre- 
sently make such arrangonieiits in tlie outer hall, 
as may put the gentlemen who are to inhabit it, 
more at tlicir ease,” ' 

" Give yourself no trouble for tliem, Sir Count,” 
replied the King, ” they are men accustomed to set 
hardships at defiance ; and, to speak truth, except- 
ing that 1 wisli to see Galeotti, I would desire as 
littlo farther communication from witliout tliis night 
as may be consistent with your instructions,” 

These aro, to leave your Majesty,” replied 
Crevecceur, “ uodisputed possession of your own 
apartments. Suck are my master’s orders.” 

I Your master, Count Crevecceur,” answered 
I Louis, whom I may also term mine, is a right 
gracious master. — My dominions,” he added ” are 
somewhat shrunk in compass, now that tliey have 
dwindled to an old hall and a bedchamber ; but 
they are still wide enough for all tiio subjects whicli 
1 cun at present boost of.” 

The Couiu of Crevecceur took liis leave; and 
shortly after, they could hear the noise of tiie sen- 
tinels moving to their posts, accompanied witii the 
word of command froui the officers, and the hastv 
tread of tlie niards who were relieved. At lengtli 
all became still, and the only sound which filled the 
^ the sluggish murmur of the river Somme, 
ns ft glided, deep and muddy, under the walls ol 
tlie castle. 
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Go into the ball, my mates/’ said Louis to his 
train ; "but do not lie down to bicep. Hold your- 
selves in readiness, for there is still Bomethmg to 
be done to-night, and that of mament.” 

Oliver and Tristan retired to the hidl accordingly, 
In which Le Balafrd and the Provost-Marshal’s two 
officers hod remained, when the others entered the 
bedchamber. They found tliat tliose without had 
thrown fagots enough upon tlie fire, to serve the 
purpose of light and heat at the some time, and, 
wrapping themselves in their cloaks, had sat down 
on the floor, in postures which variously expressed 
tlio diacomTOBuie and dejection of their minds. 
Oliver and Tristan saw nothing better to be done, 
than to follow their example ; and, never very good 
friends in the days of their court-prosperity, they 
were both equally reluctant to repose coilfidence in 
eacli other upon this strange and sudden reverse of 
fortune. So that the whole* party sat in silent de- 
jection. 

Meanwhile, tlieir master underwent, in the retire- 
; iiieiit of his secret chamber, agonies that might 
! liave atoned for some of those which had been im- 
. poseel by his command. He paced the room witli 
short and unequal steps, often stood still and clasped 
his hands together, and gave loose, in short, to 
ugitatioii, which, in public, ho had found himself 
. able to suppress so successfully. At lengUi, pausing, 
and wringing his hands, ho planted himself oppo- 
bite to the wicket-door, which had been pointed out 
by old Momay as leading to the scene of tlie mur- 
der of one of his predecessors, and gradually gave 
VDice to his feelings in a broken soliloquy. 

Charles the Simple — Charles the Simple! — 
what will posterity call the Eleventh Louis, whoso 
blood will probably soon refresh the stains of thine f 
Louis the Fool — Louis the Driveller — Louis the 
1 nfatuated — are all terms too slight to mark the 
extremity of my idiocy 1 To think these hotheaded 
ijegeois, to whom rebellion is as natural as their 
fiiod, would remain quiet —to dream that tlie Wild 
1 least of Ardennes w'ould for a moment be inter- 
riifited in his career of force ‘and bloodthirsty 
i brutality — to suppose tliat I could uso reason and 
I arguments to any good purpose with Charles of 
j Burgundy, until I had tried the foiTe of such exli'or- 
j tations with success upon a wild bull — Fool, and 
I doable idiot that 1 was 1 But the villain Martins 
I shall not escape — He has been at the bottom of 
j this, lie and tlie vile priest, tlie detestable Baluo. ■ 
If 1 ever get out of this danger, 1 will tear from 
his head tlie Cardinal’s cap, though I piill the scalp 
along with it I But the other traitor is in my hands 

— I am yet King enoagh — have yet ah empire 
roomy enough — for the punishment of the quack- 
^ving, word-mongering, star-gaxing, lie*coming 
impostor, who has at once mode a prisoner and a 
dupe of me I — The conjunction of the constellations 

— ay, the conjunction— He must talk nonsense 
which would scarce gull a thrice-sodden riieep’s- 
head, and I must be idiot enough to think 1 un- 
derstood him t But we shall see presently what 
tlie conionotion hath really boded. But first let me 
to my devofiens.” 

Above the little door, in memory perhaps of Uie 
deed which liad been done within, was a rude iiicfae, 
containing a crucifix cut in stone. Upon this em- 
blem the King fixed his eyes, as if about to kneel, 


1 See Note !R. Bulue, 
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but stopfied short, as if he applied to tlic blessed 
image the principles of worldly policy, and deemed 
it rash to approach its presence w'ithout having 
secured the private intercession of some supposed 
favourite. He therefore turned from tlie crucificx 
as unworthy to look upon it, and selecting from the 
images with wliich, as often mentioned, his hat was 
conmlctelv ganiislied, a representation of the Lady 
of Qery, knelt down before it, and made tlie follow- 
ing* extraordinary pri|rer; in which, it is to be 
observed, the grossness of his superstition induced 
him, in some dcgi'ce, to consider the Virgin of Clery 
ns a different person from the Madonna of Embrun, 
a favourite idol, to whom he often paid his vows. 

" Sweet Lady of Clery,” he exclaimed, clasping 
his hands and beating his breast while he spoke — 
” blessed Motlicr of Mercy ! thou who art omnipo- 
tent with Omnipotence, have compassion with me a 
I siuner ! 1 1 is true, that I have something neglected 

I thee for thy blessed sister of Embrun ; but I am a 
King, niy power is great, my wealth boundless ; 
and, were it otherwise, I would double the gahdle 
on my subjects, rather than not pay my debts to 
you both. Undo tliese iron doors— fill up these 
treineiiduus moats — lead me, as a motlier leads a 
child, out of this present and pressing danger ! If 
1 have given thy sister the county of Boulogne, to 
be held of her for ever, have I no means of shewing 
devotion to thee also I Thou shalt have the broad 
and rich province of Champagne ; and its vineyards 
shall pour their abundance mto thy convent. 1 
had promised tlie province to my brother Charles ; 
but he, thou knowest, is dead — poisoned by that 
wicked Abbe of Saint John d’Angely, whom, if 1 
live, 1 wiU punish 1 — I promised this once before, 
but tliis time I will keep my word.— If I had any 
' knowledge of the crime, believe, dearest pati'oness, 
it was because 1 knew no better metliod of quieting 
the diseontents of my kingdom. Oh, do not reckon 
that old debt to niy account to-day ; but be, as thou 
hast ever been, kind, benignant, and easy to be en- 
treated 1 Sweetest Lady, work with tliy child, tliat 
he will pardon all past sinsj^and one — one little 
ilecd which I must do this night — nay, it is no 
«»it, dearest Lady of Clery — no sin, but an act of 
justice privately administered ; for the villain is 
the greatest impostor that ever poured falsehood 
into a Prince’s ear, and leans besides to tho filtliy 
heresy of the Greeks. He is not deserving of thy 
protection ; leave him to my care ; and hold it as 
good service that 1 rid tlie world of him, for tlie 
man is a necromancer and wizard, that is not 
worth thy thought and care — a dog, the extinction 
of whose life ought to be of as litde consequence 
ill thine eyes, as the treading out a spark that 
drops from a lamp, or springs from a fire. Think 
not of this little matter, gentlest, kindest Ladjr, but 
only consider how thou canst best aid me in my 
troubles I and I here bind my royal signet to thy 
effigy, in token tliat I will keep word concerning tho 
county of Cbuinpagno, and that tliis shall be tlie 
last time I will trouble thee in affaira of blood, 
knowing thou art so kind, so gentle, and so tender- 
hearth.” 

After this extraordinary contract with the ob- 
ject of his adoration, Louis recited, apparently with 
deep devotion, the seven penitential pealma in 
Latin, and several aves and prayers especially 
belfui^iig to tho service of the Virjpn. He then 
arose, siitisfied that he had secured the interoes* 
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sion of tlie Saint to whom lie had prayed^ tho 
rather, as lie craftily reflected, tliat most of tlie 
sins for which ho liad requested her mediation on 
former occasions had been of a different character, 
and that, thei-cfcre, the Lady of Clery was less 
likely to consider him as a hardoned and liabitual 
shedder of blood, than the other saints whom he 
liad nioxv frequently made confidents of his crimes 
in that respect. ^ 

Wlien he had thus clea^id his conscience, or 
rather whited it over like a sepulchre, the King 
thrust his head out at the door of tho hall, and 
summoned Le Balalr^ into his apartment. ^ My 
good soldier,** ho said, ** thou hast served me long, 
and hast had little promotion. We are here in & 
ease where 1 may either live or die ; but 1 would 
not willingly die an ungmlcful man, or leave, so 
far as tlie saints may place it in my power, cither 
a friend or an enemy unrecomp^used. Now 1 liave 
a friend to be rewarded, that is thyself — an enemy 
to be punished according to his deserts, and that is 
tlie base, treacherous villain, Martins Galeotti, 
who, by his impostures and specious falsehoods, lias 
trained inc hither into the power of iny mortal 
enemy, with as firm a puryiose of my destruction, 
as ever butcher had of slaying tlie beast which he 
drove to the sliambles.’* 

1 will challenge him on tliat quarrel, since they 
say he is a fighting blade, tliougli he looks somewhat 
unwieldy,'* said Lo Balafrd. ^ 1 doubt not but tlie 
Duke of Burgundy is so much a friend to men of 
the sword, tliat he will allow us a fair field within 
some reasonable space ; and if your Majesty live 
BO long, and enjoy so much fi-eedom, you* shall 
behold me do battle in your right, and take as 
proper a vengeance on this philosopher as your 
heart could desire.’* 

** I commend your bravery and your devotion to ! 
my service,*’ said the King. ** But this treacherous t 
villain is a stout man-at-arms, and L would not , 
willingly risk thy life, my brave soldier.” 


which 1 call a fair license for plundering after a 
storm. And God pity us poor soldiers, who are 
first driven mad with danger, and then madder 
with victory. I have heard of a legion consisting 
entirely of saints ; and methiiiks it would take 
them all to pray and intercede for tlie rest of tJio 
army, and for all who wear plumes and corselets, 
buif coats and broadswords. But what your Ma- 
jesty purposes is out of my course of practice, 
though 1 will never deny that it has been wide 
enough. As for tho Astrologer, if ho be a traitor, 
let him e’en die a traitor's death — 1 will neither 
meddle nor make with it. Your Majesty has your 
Provost, and two of his Marslial's men witfwut, 
who are more fit for dealing witli him than a Scot- 
tish gentleman of my fiimily and standing in the 
service.” • 

You say well,” said tlie Kin^ ; " but, at least, 
it belongs to thy duty to prevent iuterruption, ami 
to guard the execution of my most just seiiteiice.” 

1 will do so against all Peronne,** said JjC 
Balafrd. “ Your Majesty need not doubt my fealty 
in tliat which 1 can reconcile to my conscience, 
which, for mine own convenience and the service 
of your myal Majesty, 1 can vouch to be a pretty 
large one — at least, 1 know I have done some 
deeds for your Majesty, w'liich 1 would r.ither liave 
eaten a handful of my own dagger than 1 would 
have done for any else.” 

‘‘ Let that rest,” said the King ; " and hear you 
— when Galeotti is admitted, and the door shut on 
him, do you stand to your weapon, and guard the 
entrance on the inside of tho apartment. Let ik* 
one intrude that is all 1 require of you. Go 
hence, and send the Frovost-Marahal to ino.” 

Balafrd left the apartment accordingly, and in a 
minute afterwards Tristan I’llcrmite entered from 
the hall. 

Welcome, gossip,** said tho King ; ‘‘ what 
tliiiikent thou of our situation 1” 

" As of men sentenced to death,” s.'iid the Pro- 


“ 1 were no brave soldier, if it please your Ma- i vost-Marsbal, “ unless tlicro come a reprieve from 
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jesty,” said Balafrtf, " if 1 dared not face a better 
■roan ihaui ho. A fine thing it would be for me, 
who can nciUier read nor write, to be afraid of a 
lat lurdane, who has done little else all liis life !” 

" Never&eless,” said the King, ** it is not our 
pleasure so to put thee in venture, Balafr^. This 
traitor comes hither, summoned by our command. 
We would have thee, so soon as tliou canst find 
occarion, close up witli him, and smite him under 
the fifth rib •— Dost thou understand me 1” 

** Truly I do,” answered Le Balafrd; "hut, if 
it please your Majesty, tliis is a matter entirely out 
of my course of practice. 1 could not kill you a 
dog, unless it were in hot assault, or pursuit, or 
upon defiance given, or such like.” 


" Why sure, thou dost not pretend to tenderness | it if they will*— I care not” 
of heart !*’ said tlie King ; " thou who hast been I " It is even what 1 expected of tliee, my loving 
first in storm and siege, and most eager, tm men | gossip,” said Louis ; " but bast thou goM assist- 
tell me, on the pleasures and advantages which are i ance ? — tlie traitor is strong and able-bodied, and 
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gained on such occasions by the rough heart and 
the bloody hai^ 1” 

" My lord,” answered Le Balafr^, " I have 
neither feared nor spared your enemies, sword in 
hand. And an aasi^ult is a desperate matter, under 
risks which raise a man’s blood so, that, by Saint 
Andrew, it will not settle for an hour or two, — 

i See itote Prajrer qf Lantg, 


the Duke.” 

" Reprieved or not, he that decoyed us into this 
snare roall go our fourrier to the next world, to 
take up lodgings for us,” said tho King, with a 
grisly and ferocious smile. "Tristan, thou hast 
done many an act of brave justice — finia — 1 
should have said fusiia eoronat o/7Us— tliou must 
stand by me to tho end.” 

" I will, my liege,” said Tristan ; " 1 am but a 
plain fellow, but 1 am grateful. 1 will do my duty 
witliin these walls, or elsewhere ; and while 1 live, 
your Majesty’s bi*eath shall pour as potential a 
note of condemnation, and your sentence be as 
literally executed, as when you sat on your own 
throne. They may deal with me tlie next hour foz 


will doubtless be clamorous for aid. The Scot will 
do nought but keep tlie door ; and well tliat he can 
be brought to that by fiattery and humouring. 
Then Oliver is good for nothing but lying, flat- 
^ng, and suggesting dangerous counsels; and. 
Ventre S^iint^dieui 1 think is more like one day 
to dyierve the halter himself, than to use it to 
j anoraer. Have you men, think you, and means, hi 
make sliaiqi and sure work 1” 
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** I have Trois-Eacliclles and Petit«Aiidrd witli 
me,” said he — **inen so expert in tlieir office, tliat 
out of tliree men, they would hang up one ere his 
two companions were aware. And wo have all re- 
solved to live or die with your Majesty, knowing 
we shall have as short breath to draw when you 
are gone, as ever fell to the lot of any of our 
patients. — But what is to be our present subject, 
an it please your Majesty 1 I love to be sure of 
my mail ; for, as your Majesty is pleased some- 
times to remind me, 1 have now and then mistaken 
the criminal, and strung up in his place an honest 
labourer, who had given your Majesty no offence.’* 
it Must true,” said tlie otlier. **Know then, 
Tristan, the condemned person is Martius Galeotti. 

You start, but it is even as 1 say. The villain 
hath trained us all hither by false and treacherous 
representations, that he might put us into the liands 
of the Duke of Burgundy witliout defence.” 

"But not without vengeance!” said Tristan; 
j " were it the last act of my life, I would sting him 
I home like an expiring wasp, should 1 be cruslicd to 
i pieces on the next instant 1” 

I " 1 know tliy trusty spirit,” said tlie King, "and 
I the pleasure which, like other good men, thou dost 
find in the discharge of thy duty, since virtue, as 
the schoolmen say, is its own reward. But away, 
and prepare the priests, for tlie victim appi*oache8.” 

I " Would you have it done in your own presence, 
my gracious liege 1” said Tristan. 

Louis declined tliis ofl'er ; but charged the Pro- 
I’ost-Marslial to have every thing ready for tlie 
punctual execution of his commands tlie moment 
the Astrologer left liis apartment ; " for,” said the 
King, " I will see the villain once more, just to 
observe how lie bears himself towards the master 
whom ho has led into the toils. 1 shall love to sec 
tlie sense of approaching death strike the colour 
fiMiii that ruddy cheek, and dim tliat eye which 
laughed as it lied. — Oh, that there were but an- 
other with him, whoso counsels aided his prognos- 
tications ! But if I survive tljiis — look to your 
scarlet, my Lord Cardinal I for Rome shall scarce 
protect you — be it spoken under favour of Saint 
l^eter and the blessed Lady of Clery, who is all 
over mercy. — Why do you tarry I Go get your 
grooms ready. I expect tlie villain instantly. 1 
pray to Heaven he take not fear and come not ! 
— toat were indeed a baulk. Begone, Tristan — 
thou wert not wont to be so slow when business 
was to be done.” 

" On the contrary, an it like your Majesty, you 
were ever wont to say tliat I was too fast, and mis- 
took your purpose, and did tlie job on tlie wrong 
subject. . Now, please your Majesty to give me a 
sign, just when jrou part witli Galeotti for the night, 
wnether tlie business goes on or no. I have known 
your Majesty once or twice change your mind, and 
blame for over despatch.” * 

"Thou suspicious oreature,” answered King 
Louis, " I tell thee I will not cliange my mind 
but to silence tliy remonstrauoes, observe, if I say 
to tlie laiave at parting, * There is a Heaven above 
us !* then let the business go on ; but iM say, * Go 

1 VsrillMi in a hlstoiy of Louis XL, observes, that his Pro- 
vost-Marshal was often so predliitate in necutlon, as to slny 
another person instead of him whom the Kliw had Indioatcri. 
Tills always occasioiied a double execution, for the wmili or 
revenge of Luuis was never satisfied with a vicarious ^Isli- 

I ment. 


in peace,’ you will understand that my purpose if | 
altered.” 

" My head is somewhat of tlie dullest out of my 
own department,” said Tristan THermite.^ “ Stay, 
let me reheai'se — If you bid him depart in peace, 
am I to have him dealt upon !” 

"No, no — idiot, no,” said the King; ^in that 
case, you let him pass free. But if Xony * There 
is a Heaven abote uel* up with him a yara or two 
nearer tlie planets he is so conversant with.” 

" 1 wish we may liave the means here,” said the 
Provost. 

" Then %tp with him or down with him, it mat* 
ters not which,” said the King, grimly smiling. 

" And the body,” said the Provost, " how shall 
we dispose of it ?” 

" Let me see an instant,” smd the King — "the 
windows of the liall are too narrow ; but that pro- 
jecting oriel is wide enough. We will over w'itli 
iiirn into the Somme, and put a paper on his breast, 
with tlie legend, * Let the justice of the King pass 
toll-free.’ 5’he Duke’s officers may seize it for 
duties if they dare.” 

The Provost- Marshal left tlie apartment of Louis, 
and summoned his two assistants to council in an 
embrasure in tlie great hall, where Trois-Eschelles 
stuck a torch against the wall to give tliem light. 
They discoursed in whispers, little noticed by Oliver 
le Dain, who seemed sunk in dejection, and Le J3a- 
lafre', wlio was fast asleep. 

" Comrades,” said Ihc Provost to his execu- 
tioners, " perhaps you liave thought that our voli- 
tion was over, or that, at least, we were more likely 
to be the subjects of tlie duty of others, than to 
have any more to discharge on our own parts. But 
courage, my mates 1 our gracious master lias re- 
served for us one noble cast of our office, and it 
must be gallantly executed, as by men who would 
live in history.” 

" Ay, I guess how it is,” said Trois-Eschollcs ; 

" our patron is like the old Kaisars of Rome, who, 
when things come to an extremity, or, as we would I 
say, to tho ladder foot with them, were wont to | 
select from their own mimsters of justice some ex- ; 
pericnced person, wlio might spare their saci^x^l : 
persons from tlic awkwai*d attempts of a novice, 
or blunderer in our mystery, it was a pretty cus- 
tom for Ethnics ; bu^ as a good catholic, I wiould 
make some scruple at laying bauds ou tlie Most 
Christian King.” 

" Nay, but, brother, you ore ever too scrupu- 
lous,” said Potit-Andrd. " If he issues word and 
warrant for his own execution, I see not how we 
can in duty dispute it. He that dwells at Itomc 
must obey tho Pope— tlie Mai-slial’s men must do 
their master’s bidding, and lie the King s. 

" Hush, you knaves !” said tlie Provost-Mar- 
shal, " there is here no puiTwse concei^g tlie 
IGtig’s person, but only that of die Gi’cek bmtic 
pagan and Mahomedan wizard, Martius Oaleotti. 

" Galeotti 1” answered Petit-Audrd ; "that comes 
quite natiiRil. 1 never knew one of these legerde- 
main fellows, who pass Uicir life, as one may say, 
in dancing upon a tight rope, but what they came 
at lengUi to caper at tho end of one— toStek.” 

«My only concern is,” said Trois-EscheUe^ 
looking upwards, " that the poor creature must die 
witliout confession.” 

Tush ! tusli !” said the Provost-Marshal, in re- 
ply, "he is a rank lieretic aud uecromanoer — a 
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wliolo college of priests could not absolve him from 
the doom ho has deserved. Beside^ if he hatli a 
fuiicy that way, tiiou hast a gift, Trois-Ewhelles, to 
serve him for ghostly father thyself. But, what is 
n:oi*e muteriaJ, 1 fear you must use your poniards, 
my mates ; for you h.*ive not heip the fitting con- 
vciiicMces for tlie excivise of your profession.’* 

Now our Lady of the Isle of Paris forbid,” 
said Trois-Eschellcs, **that tlie King’s eomniiiiid 
slioiild find me destitute of my tools 1 I always 
wear around my body Saint IPrancis’s cord, doubled 
four times, with a handsome loop at the farther end 
of it ; for I am of tlie company of Saint Francis, 

! and may weiir his cowl when 1 am in extremis — 1 
thank God and the good fathera of Saumur.” 

“ And^r me,” said Petit-Andrd, I have always 
In my bifflget a handy block and sheaf, or a pulley 
as they call it, witli a strong screw for securing it 
I whero I list, in case we should travel where trees 
; ai'e scarce, or high-branched from tlie ground. 1 
! have found it a great convenience.” ' 

“ That will suit us well,” said the Provost-Mar- 
i.shal; "you have but to sci-ew your pulley into 
yonder beam above the door, and pass the rope 
over it. 1 will keep the fellow in some conversa- 
tion near the spot until you adjust the noose under 
his chin, and tlicn ** 

" And then we run up the rope,” said Petit- 
Andri5, "and, tchick, our Astrologer is so far in 
Heaven, that he liath not a foot on earth.” 

" But tliese gentlemen,” said Trois-Eschelles, 
looking towards the chimney, " do not these help, 
and so hike a handsel of our vocation 1” 

" Hem I no,” answered the Provost ; " the bjur- 
lier only contrives mischief, which he leaves other 
men to execute ; and for the Scot, he keeps the 
door when the deed is a-doing, which ho hath not 
spirit or quickness sufKcient to partake in more 
actively— every one to his trade.” 

With infinite dexterity, and even a sort of pro- 
fessional delight, which sweetened the sense of Uieir 
own precarious situation, the worthy executioners 
of the Provost’s mandates adapted their rope and 
pulley for putting in force the sentence which had 
been utten' ’ against Galeotti by tlie captive Mo- 
narch— seeming to rejoice that that last action 
was to bo one so consistent with their past life. 
Tristan I’Hennite* sat eyeing their proceedings 
with a species of satisfaction ; while Oliver paid no 
attention to them whatever; and Ludovic Lesly, 
if, awaked hy the bustle, he looked upon tliem at 
fUl, considered them as engapd in matters entirely 
unconnected with fais own duty, and for winch he 
was not to be regarded as responuble in one way 
or other. 


1 The onlhor hat endeavoured to jiive to the odious Triitiin 
rilermlte a ipeeiee of dogged and brutal fidelity to Louis, 
similar to the attaelioient of a bull-dog to bis master. Witli 
ell the atrocity of hla execrable character, lie was certainly 
a nuui of coasage, and woe, In hie youth, made knight on the 
bread! of Fransae, with a gimt number of other young nobles, 
by the honour-giving hand of the elder punols, fije celebmied 
hero of Charles the v this reign. ’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

recrimination. 

Thy time Is not yet out— tlie devil thou serveM 
Has not as yet deserted thee. He aids 
The friends who drudge for him, oethe blind man 
Was Hided by the guide, who lent hb sliuulUer 
O'er rough and smootli, until he reach'd the brink 
Of the fell piedpico— then hurl'd him downward. 

Old Play^ 

When obeying tho command, or rather the re- 
quest, of Louis, — for he was in circumstances in 
which, tliough a monarch, he could only request 
Lc Gloricux to go in search of Martius Galeotti, 

— tlie jester had no trouble in executing his com- 
mission, 1>etaking himself at once to tlie best tavern 
in Pcroinie, of wliich he himself was rather more 
than iOn occasional frequenter, boin^ a mat ad- 
mirer of that species of liquor which reduced all 
other men’s brains to a level with his own. 

He found, or ratlier observed, the Astrologer in 
the corner of the public drinldug-room — stove, as 
it is called in German and Flcmisli, from its prin- 
cipal furniture — sitting in close colloquy with a 
female iii a singular, and somctliing like a Moorish 
or Asiatic garb, vrho, as Le Glorieux approached 
Martius, rose as in tlie act to depart. 

" These,” said the stranger, " are news upon 
which you may rely with alwolute certainty and 
with that disappeared :imong Die crowd of guests 
who sat grouped at diifereiit tables in tlie apart- 
ment. 

" Cousin Philosopher,” said the jester, presenting 
himself, " Heaven no sooner relieves one sentinel 
than it sends another to supply tlie place. One 
fool being gone, here 1 come anotlier, to guide you 
to the apartments of Louis of France.” 

" And art thou the messenger t” said Martius, 
gazing on him witli prompt apprehension, and dis- 
covering at once the jester’s quality, though less 
intimated, as we have before noticed, tliaii was 
usual, by his external appearance. 

" Ay, sir, and like your learning,” answered Le 
Gicorieux ; " when Power sends Folly to entreat 
the approach of Wisdom, ’tis a sure sign what foot I 
the patient halts upon,” | 

"How if I refuse to eome, when summoned at so 
late an hour by such a messenger V* said Gaelotti. 

" In tliat case, we will consult your ease, and 
carry you,” said Le Glorieux. " Here are half a 
score of stout Burgundian yeomen at tlie door, 
with whom He of Crevecosur has fornished me to 
that effect. For know, that my friend Charles oi 
Burgundy and I have not taken away our kins- 
man Louis’s crown, which he wasass enough to put 
into our power, but have only filed and di^t it a 
little ; and, though reduced to the size of a spangle, 
it is still pure g<nd. In plain terms, he is stul para- 
mount over bis own people, yourself include^ and 
McMt Christian King of the old dining-hall in the 
Castle of Peronne, to which you, as his liege sub- 
ject, are presently obliged to repair.” 

"I attend you, sir, said Martius Galeotti, and 
siccumpanied Le Glorieux accordingly— seeiutf 
perhaps, that no evasion was possible. 

said. the Pool, as they went towards 
the Castle, you do well; for we treat onr kinsman 
as men use an old famisliod lion in his cage, and 
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thrust him now and then a calf to mumble, to keep 
his old jaws in exorcise.*’ 

" Do you mean,” said Martius, that the King 
intends me bodily injury 
" Nay, that you can guess better dian T,” said 
the jcstei^; "for though the night be cloudy, I war- 
rant you can see tlie stars trough the mist. I 
luiow nothing of tiie matter, not I — only my. 
I motlier always told me to go warily near an old | 
; rat in a trap, for he was never so much disposed to I 
bite.” 


the weapons of the guards of my detested enemy 
Burgundy, which you may hear clasli at the gate, 
are tiiose shadows t — What, traitor, are real evil.^, 
if imprisonment, dethronement, and danger of life, 
are not so 1” 

" Imorance — ignorance, my brother, and preju • 
dice/^onswered the Bau;e, wiUi great finwess, " are 
the only real evils. Believe me, &at Kings in tlie 
plenitude of power, if immersed in i^orance and 
prejudice, are less free than sages in a dungeon, 
and loaded with material chains. Towards this 


The Astrologer asked no more questions, and true happiness it is mine to guide you — be it yours 
Le Glorieux, according to the custom of those of to attend to my instructions.” * 

; /tis class, continued to run on in a wild and disor- " And it is to such philosophical freedom that 
dored strain of sarcasm and folly mingled together, your lessons would have guided me 1” said the King, 

I until ho delivered tlio philosopher to the guard at very bitterly. " I would you had told me atPlessis, 

! the castle-gate of Feronne ; where ho was passed that tlio dominion promised me so liberally was an 
' fi*om warder to warder, and at length admitted empire over my own psissions ; that the success of 
I witliiu Herbert’s Tower. which T was assured, related to my progress in 

j The hints of the jester luul not been lost on philosophy ; and that 1 might become as wise and 
; Martius Galeotti, and he saw something which as learned as a strolliiig mountebank of Italy 1 1 
: seemed to couiinn tliem in the look and manner of j might surely have attained this mental ascendency 
I Tristan, whose mode of addressing him, as he mar- at a more moderate price than that of forfeiting the 
I shalled him to the King’s bedchamber, was lower- I fairest crown in Christendom, and becoming tenant 
I irig, sullen, and ominous. A close observer of wliat of a dungeon in Feronne 1 Go, sir, and think not 
psisscd on earth, os well as among the heavenly to escape condign punishment— <2'Arrsi« a 
bodies, the pulley and tlie rope also ciiuglit tlio abate us /” 

Astrologer’s eye ; and as the latter was in a state " X leave you not to your fate,” replied Mai'tius, 
of vibration, he concluded tliat some one who had \ " until I havo vindicated, even in your eyes, dark- 
been busy adjusting it bad been intemipted in the | ened as tliey are, that reputation, a brighter gem 
work by his sudden arrival. All this he saw, and i tlian the brightost in thy crown, and at which the 
summoned togetlier his subtilty to evado the ini- world shall wonder, ages after aU the race of Ca^t 
pending danger, resolved, should he find Uiat ini- are mouldered into oblivion in the cliarnels of Saint 
possible, to defend himself to tlio last against Denis.” 

whomsoever should assail him. " Speak on,” said Louis ; " thine impudence can- 

Thus resolved, and witli a step and look corres- not make mo cliaiige my puiqiows or my opinion— 
ponding to tlie determination he had taken, Martius Yet as 1 may never again pass judgment as a King, 
presented himself before Louis, alike unabashed I will not censure thee unbeara. Speak, then — 
at the miscarriage of his predictions, and undis- tliough the best thou const say will be to speak die 
mayed at the Monarch’s anger, and its probable truth. Confess diat I am a dupc,,thou an impostor, 
consequences. thy pretended science a dream, and the planets 

" Every good planet be gracious to your Ma- whi(^ shine above us as little influential of our des- 
jesty 1” said Galeotti, with an iiicliimtion almost tiny, as their shadows, when reflected in the river, 
Oriental in manner — "Every evil constellation are capable of altering its course.” 
withhold their influences from my royal master !” " And how know’st thou,” answered tlie AsUh)- 

" Methinks,” replied tho King, " that when you loger, boldly, " tlie secret influeuro of yonder 
look around this apartment, when you think where blessed lights 1 Speak’st Uiou of tlieir inability to 
it is situated, and how guarded, your wisdom might influence waters, when yet thou know’st tiiat evei\ 
consider tliat my propuious stars had proved faith- the weakest, the moon herself,— weakest because 
less, and that each evil conjunction had already nearest to this wretched eai^ of ours,— iiolds 
done its worst. Art thou not asliamed, Martius under her domination, not such poor streams as the 
Galeotti, to see me here, and a prisoner, when you Somme, but the tides of tlie mighty ocean itself, 
recollect by what assurances I was lured hiflier I” which ebb and increase as her disc waxM and 
" And art ikou not ashamed, my royal Sire I” wanes, and watch her influence as a slave waits the 
replied the philosopher ; “ thou, whose step in nod of a Sultana I And now, Louis of Valois, 
science was so forward, thy apprehension so quick, answer my parable in turn — Confess art thou not 
thy perseverance . so unceasing, — art thou not like the foolish passenger, who becomes wroth wiUi 
ashamed to turn from the first frown of fortune, his pilot because ho cannot bring the mto 
like a craven from the first clash of arms I Didst harbour without experiencing occasionally the 
thou propose to become participant of those mys- verse force of winds and ci^rents ! I could mdeed 
teries which raise men above the passions, the mis- point to thee tlie probable issue of mine enterprise 
eliauoeSf the painty the sorrows of life» a state only as prosperous but it was in tlio o* 
to be attained by rivalling the firmness of t^ an- alone to conduct thee tliiUier ; and if the path m 
dent Stoic, and dost thou shrink from the first rough and dangerous, was it in my power to smooth 
pressure of adversity, and forfeit the glorious prize or render it more safe 1 Where is thy wis^m of 
for which thou didst start as a competitor, friglit- yesterday, which taught thee so truly to discern 
cued out of tlie course, like a seared racer, by alia« that the ways of destiny are often ruldd to our ad- 
dowy and unreal evils I” vantage, though in oppoution to our wishes 1” 

" Sliadowy and unreal I frontless as tliou art 1” " Vou remind me — you remind me,” said the 

exclaimed the King, "is. .this dungeon unreal!— Kiiig> hastily, "of one specific falsehohd* You 
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foretold, yond'^r Scot should aecoinpHsh his enter- 
pribo fortniiatoly for my interest and honour ; and 
thou knowobt it has so terminated, that no more 
mortal injury could 1 have received, tlian from tlie 
finpresr.Ion wJiich the issue of that affair is like to 
make on tho excited brain of tlie Mad Bull of Bur- 
gundy. This is a direct falsehood — Thou canst 
plead no evasion here -- canst refer to no remote j 
favourable turn of tlie tide, for which, like an idiot I 
sitting on the bank until the river shall paas away, j 
thou wouldst have me wait contentedly. — Here tliy ; 
craft deceived thee — Thou wert weak enough to 
make a specific ifh>diction, which has proved di- 
rectly false.” 

Which will prove most firm and tree,” answered 
tlie Astrologer, boldly. " I would desire no greater 
triumph of art over ignorance, tlian that prediction 
and its accomplishment will afford. 1 told dice lie 
would be faitliful in any honourable commission — 
Hath he not been so t — I told tliec he would be 
scrupulous in aiding any evil enterprise — Hath he 
not proved so ! If you doubt it, go ask the Bohe- 
mian, Hayraddiii Maiigrabiii.” 

The King licrc coloui'ed deeply with blinine and 
anger. 

" 1 told thee,” continued the Astrologer, “ that 
the conjunction of planets under which lie set forth, 
augui'ed danger to the person — and hath not his 
path been beset by danger ? — I told thee that it 
augured an advantage to the seuder, — and of that 
thou wilt BOOH have tlic benefit.” 

Soon have the benefit !” exclaime<l tho King ; i 
“ Have 1 not the result already, in disgrace and j 
Imprisomueut 1” ! 

• “ No,” answered the Astrologer, ** the End is not ; 
as yet— thine own tongue shall ere long confess | 
the benefit whicli thou hast received, from tlie ‘ 
manner in which the messenger bore himself in ! 
discharging thy commission.” j 

” This is too — too insolent,” said the King, ** at ! 
once to deceive and to insult — But hence ! — thiuk 
not my wrongs shall be unavenged. — There it a 
lleaxen above us 

Galeotti turned to depart. Yet stop,” said 
Louis — " .>iou bcarest tliinc imiwsture bravely out 
— Let .me hear your answ^er to one question, and 
think ere you speak. — Can thy pretended skill 
oacertain tho hour of tliiiie own death {” 

Only by refexi'ing to tlic fate of another,” said 
Galeotti. | 

1 understand not tliinc answer,” said Louis. 

^ Know tlien, O King,” said Martius, ^ tiiat this 
only I can tell witli certainty concerning mine own 
deatl), that it shall take place exactly twenty-fonr 
hours before that of your Majesty.” ' 

** Ha ! sayst thou !” said Louis, his countenance 
again altering . — ** Hold — hold — go not ^wait one 
moment. — Saidst thou, fay death should follow 
thine so closely 1” 

” Wifiiin tlie space of twenty-four hours,” re- 
peated Galeotti, firmly, ” if tliere be one sparklo of 
true divination in those bright and m}'8terioiis in- 
telligences, which speak, each on their cdurses, 
though without a tongue. I wish your Majesty 
goodrest.” 

“ Hold^^liold — go not,” said tlie King, taking 
him by tlie arm, and leading him from the door. 
Martius Galeotti, I have Ixjen a Lind master to 

» Set Note T. Martiut GaUatti, 


thee — enriclied thee — made thee my friend — my 
companion — tlie instructor of my studies. — Be 
open with me, 1 entreat you. — Is there aiiglit in 
tills art of yours in very deed 1 — Shall this Scot's 
mission be, in fact, propitious to me 1 — And i i 
the measure of our Jives so very — xery nearly 
matched t Confess, my good Marlins, you speak 
after tho trick of your trade — Confess, I pray you, 
and you shall have no displeasure at my hand. J 
am in years — a prisoner — likely to be depriveif 
of a kingdom — to one in my condition truth U 
worth kingdoms, and it is from tliec, dearest M»r- 
tius, that 1 must look for this inestimable jewel.” 

And I have laid it before your Majesty,” siiid 
Galeotti, at the risk tliat, in brutal passion, you 
might turn upon me and rend me.” 

Who, I, Galeotti t ” replied Louis, mildly. 
^ Alas ! thou mistakest mo ! — Am I not captive, 

— and should not I be patient, especially since my 
anger can only shew my iinpotenco! — Tell nin 
then in sincerity — Have you fooled mol — Or ii 
your science true, and do you truly report it 1*’ 

“ Your Majesty will forgive me if 1 reply to you,' 
said Martius Galeotti, ‘‘ tliat time only — time and 
tlie event, w’ill convince incredulity. It suits ill the 
place of confidence which 1 have held at the couii- 
ciNteblc of the renowned conqueror, Mattliius Cor- 
viiius of Hung.nry — nay, in the cabinet of tho 
Emperor himself — to reiterate assurances of that 
which I have advanced as ti‘uc. If you will not 
believe me, 1 can but refer to the course of events. 
A day, or two days* patience, w'ill prove or disprove 
what' J have averred concerning tho young Scot ; 
and 1 will ho contented to die on tlie wheel, and 
liave my limbs broken joint by ioint, if your Ma- 
jesty have not advantage, and that in a most im- 
portant degree, from the dauntless conduct of that 
Quentin Durwiird. But if I were to die under sucli 
tortures, it would be well your Majesty should seek 
a ghostly father ; for, from tlic moment my last 
groan is drawn, only twenty-four lioiire will remain 
to you for confession and penitence.*’ 

liouis continued to keep hold of Galeotti’s robe as 
he led him towards the door, and pronounced as 
he opened it, in a loud voice, ** To-morrow we’ll 
talk more of this. Go in peace, my learned fatlicr 

— Go in peace — Go in peace /” 

He repeated these words three times ; and, still 
afraid that the I’rovost-Marshal might mistake his 
purpose, ho led tlie Asti^loger into the hall, hold- 
ing fast Ills robe, as if afraid that he should be 
torn from him, and put to death before his eyes. 
Ho did not unloose his grasp until he had not only 
repeated again and again the gracious phrase, " Go 
in peace,” but even made a private signal to tlie 
Provost- Marshal, to enjoin a suspension of all pro- 
ceedings against the person of the Astrologer. 

Thus did tho possession of some secret informa- 
tion, joined to audacious courage and readiness (d 
wit, save Galeotti from the most imminent danger ; 
and thus wm Louis, the most sagacious, as well as 
the most vindictive, amongst the monarclm of tho 
period, cheated of his revenge by the influence oi 
Buiteratition upon a solfisli temper, and a mind to 
wliich. from the consciousness of many crimes, the 
fear of deatli was pecnliarlv terrible. 

He felt, however, considerable mortification at 
being obliged to relinquish his purposed vengeance ; 
and the disappointment seemed to be shared by liis 
satellites, to whom tlie execution was to have Iteen 
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committed. Le Balafrd alone, perfectly inditfereut 
on the subject^ bo soon as tlie countermanding signal 
was given, left the door at which he had posted 
himself, and in a few minutes was fast asleep. 

The IhKivost-MarBhal, as tlic group reclined 
tliemselves to repose in the hall after tlie King 
retired to liis bedchamber, continued to eye the 
goodly form of the Astrologer, with tlie look of a 
mastm watching a joint of meat which the cook 
had retrieved from his jaws, while his attendants 
communicated to each other in brief sentences tlieir 
characteristie sentiments. 

** The poor blinded necromancer,’* whispered 
Trois-Eschelles, with an air of spiritual unction and 
commiseration, to his comrade. Petit- Andr<?, "hath 
lost the fairest chance of expiating some of his vilo 
sorceries, by dying through means of the cord of 
the blessed Saint Francis! and I had ]iiu*posc, 
indeed, to leave the comfortable noose around his 
neck, to scare tlie foul fiend from his unhappy 
carcass.” 

" And I,*’ said Petit-Andrd, " have missed the 
rarest opportunity of knowing how far a weight of 
seventeen stone will stretch a three-plied cord ! — 
Tt would have been a glorious experiment in our 
line, — and the jolly old boy would haive died so 
easily !” 

While this whispered dialogue was going fonv:u*d, 
Martins, who had taken the opposite side of tlie 
huge stone fire-place, round which the whole graup 
was assembled, regarded tlicm askance, and with 
a look of suspicion. He first put his hand into his 
vest, and satisfied himself that the handle of a very 
sliarp double-edged poniard, which he always car- 
ried about him, was disposed conveniently for his 
grasp ; for, as we have already noticed, ho was, 
tliough now somewhat unwieldy, a powerful, athletic 
man, and prompt and active at the use of his 
weapon. Satisfira that this trusty instrument was 
in readiness, he next took from his bosom a scroll 
of parchment, inscribed with Greek characters, and 
marked with cabalistic signs, drew together the 
wood in the fire-place, and made a blaze by wliicli 
he could distingnisli the features 'and attitude of all 
who sat or lay around, — tlie heavy and deep slum- 
bers of tiie Scottisli soldier, who lay motionless, 
with his rough countenance as immovable as if it 
were cast in bronze — tiio pale and anxious face of 
Oliver, who at one time assumed tlie appearance of 
slumber, and again opened his eyes and nuaed his 
head hastily, as if stung by some internal throe, 
or awakened by some distant sound — the discon- 
tented, savage, bull-dog aspect of the Provost, who 
looked 

“ frustrate of his will, 

Not Iiolf suffleod, and gre^y yet to kill”— 

while the background was filled up by the ghastiy 
hypocritical countenance of Trois-^chelles, whose 
eyes were cast up towards Heaven, as if he was 
internally saying his devotions ; and the grim drol- 
lery of Petit- Andrd, who amused liimself with mi- 
micking the gestures and wry faces of his comrade 
before he betook himself to deep. 

Amidst these vulgar and ignoble countenances, 
nothing could shew to greater advantage than tlic 
stately form, handsome mien, and commanding 
features of the Astrologer, who might have passed 
for one of the ancient magi, imprisoned in a den of 
robbers, and about to invoke a spurlt to accomplish 
his liberation. And, in.dced, had he been distiu- 


guislied by notliing else than the beauty of the 
graceful and fiowing beard which descended over 
the mysterious roll which he held in his hand, one 
might have been pardoned for regretting tliat so 
noble an appendage had been bestowed on one, 
who put both talents, learning, and the advantages 
of eloquence, and a majestic person, to tlie mean 
purposes of a cheat aud an impostor. 

I^us passed the night in Count Herbert’s Tower, 
in the C^tle of Peronne. When the first light of 
dawn penetrated tlie ancient Gothic chamber, the 
King summoned Oliver to his presence, who found 
the Monarch sitting in his nightgown, and was 
astonished at the alteration vdii<£ one night of 
mortal anxiety had made in his looks. He would 
have expressed some anxiety on tho subject, but 
Aie King silenced him by entering into a statement 
of the various modes by which he had previously 
endeavoured to form friends at the Court of Bur- 
gundy, aud which Oliver was charged to prosecuto 
so soon as he should bo permitted to stir abroad. 

And never was that wily minister more struck 
with the cleaincss of the King’s intellect, and his 
intimate knowledge of all tlie springs which influ- 
ence human actions, than ho was during that me- 
morable consultation. 

About two hours afterwards, Oliver accordingly 
obtained permission from tho Count of Creveemur 
to go out aud execute the commissions which his 
master had intrusted him with i and Louis, sending 
for the Astrologer, in vrhom he seemed to havo 
renewed his faitii, held with him, in like manner, 
a long consultation, the issue of which appeared to 
give him more spirits and confidence than he had ; 
at first exhibited ; so that ho dressed himself, and | 
received the morning compliments of Crfevecocnr j 
with a calmness, at which the Burgundian Lord ’ 
could not help wondering, the rather that he bad ; 
already heard tliat the Buko had passed several ’ 
hours in a state of mind which seemed to render ! 
the King's safety very precarious. i 


CHAPTER *XXX. i 

UNCEniAlNTY. j 

Oiir counsels waver like the unsteady bark, I 

That reels amid tho strife of meeting currents. , 

OUi FUty. ; 

Tf the night passed by Louis was carefully 
anxious and agitated, that spent by the Duke of 
Burgundy, ivho had at no time tho «uiie mastery 
over bis passions, and, indeed, who permitted tlieiii 
almost a free and uncontrolled dominion .over his 
actions, was still more disturbed. • 

According to the custom of the period, two of his 
principal and most favoured counsellors, D’Hyni- 
bercourtaud Des Comines, shared his bedchamber, 
couches being ]>repared for tlieiii near the bed of 
tho prince. Their attendance was never more 
necessary tliaii upon ihis night, when, distr^ted by 
sorrow, by passion, by the desire of revenge, and 
by tlic sense of honour, which forbade him to ex- 
orcise it upon Pjouis ill his present condition, (Im 
Duke’s mind resembled a volcano in eruption, which 
tlirows forth all the different contents of tho moun- ! 
tain, mingled and molten into one burning mass. , j 
lie refused to tlirow off bis clothes, or to make 
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miy preparation for sleep; but spent the night in 
a siieccssioii of tlic moat violent bursts of passion. 
Tn some paroxysms he talked incessantly to hia 
attendants so thick and so rapidly, that they were 
really afraid his senses would give way ; choosing 
for his tlionie, tlie merits and the kindness of heart 
of the murdered Bisliop of Liege, and recalling all 
tlic iiistniices of mutual kindness, affection, and con- 
fidence, which had ]>aascd between tlicm, until lie 
had worked himself into such a transport of gincf, 
that ho threw himself upon hia face in the bed, and 
spcmod ready to choko witli the sobs and teal's 
whicJi he endeavoured to stifle. Then starting from 
the conch, he gave vent at once to another and 
more furious mood, and traversed the room hastily, 
uttering incoherent tlireats, and still more incoht- 
reut oaths of vengeance, while, stamping witli his 
fooi^ according to his customary action, he invoked 
Saint George, Saint Andrew, and whomsoever else 
he held most holy, to bear witness^ that he would 
take bloody vengeance on De la Marck, on tlic 
people of Liege, and on him who was the author 
of the whole. — These last threats, uttered more 
obscurely than the others, obviously concerned the 
person of the King ; and at one time tlie Duke ex- 
pressed his determination to send for the Duke of 
Normandy, the brother of tlie King, and with whom 
Louis was on the worst terms, in order to compel 
tlie captive monardt to surrender either tlie Crown 
itself, or some of its most valuable rights and ap- 
panages. 

Anotlier day and night iiasscd in the same stormy 
and fitful deliberations, or rather rapid transitions 
of passion; for the Duke scarcely ate or drank, 
never chwged liis dress, and, altogetlier, demeaned 
liimseU like one in whom might terminate in 
utter insanity. By degrees lie became more com- 
posed, and ^gan to hold, from time to time, con- 
sultations nitii liis ministers, in which much was 
proposed^ but nothing resolved on. Coniines as- 
sures us, that at one time a courier was mounted 
in readiness to depart for the purpose of summon- 
ing the Duke of Normandy ; and in that event, the 
nnson of the French monarch would probably have 
been founu^ as in similar cases, a brief r«)ad to his 
grave. 

At other tim^ when Charles had exliausted his 
fury, he sat witli his features fixed in stern and 
rigid immobility, like one who broods over some 
desperate deed, to which he is as yet unable to 
W'ork up his resolution. And unquestionably it 
would aave needed little more tliaii an insidious 
bint fkom any of the counsellors who attended his 
person, to have puslied the Duke to some veiy des- 
]>erate action. But the nobles of Burgundy, from 
the sacred character attached to the person of a 
King, and a Lord Paramount, and from a regard 
to the publie fiiith, as well as that of tiicir Duke, 
which had been pledged when Louis threw himself 
into their power, were almost unapimously indinod 
to recommend moderate measures ; and tlie argu- 
ments which D’Hymbereourt and Des Comines had 
now and then ventured to insinuate during the 
night, were, in the cooler hours of the next morii- 
ingi^advanced and urged by Cr^veemur and otliers. 
Possibly their zeal in behalf -of the King might not 
be entirely disiaterested. Bfany, as wo have men- 
tumed, had idnady experienced the bounty of the 
King; others had either estates or pretensions in 
France, which placed them a little under liis In- 


! fiucnce ; and it is certain that tlie tressurc, which 
had loaded four mules when Ujo King entered 
Peronne, became much lighter in tlie course oi 
these negotiations. 

In the • course *of the tliird day, the Count of 
Campo-basso brought his Italian wit to assist the 
counsels of Cliarles; and well was it for Louis, tluit 
ho had not arrived triien the Duke was in his first 
fury. Immediately on his arrival, a regular meeting 
of the Duke’s counsellors was convened, for consi- 
dering tlie measures to he adopted in this singular 
crisis. 

On tliis occasion, Campo-basso gave his opinion, 
couched in tlic apologue of tlic Traveller, tlic 
Adder, and the Fox ; and reminded the Duke of 
the advice which Reynard gave to the roan, that he 
should crash his mortal enemy, now that chance 
had placed liis fate at his dispo^. Dcs Comines, 
who saw tlic Duke’s eyes sparkle at a propdeal ' 
which his own violence of temper had already re- 
peatedly suggested, hastened to state tlie possibi- | 
lity, that Louis might not be, in fact, so directly ; 
accessary to the sanguinary action which liad been * 
committed at Schoiiwaldt ; that he might be able to 
clear himself of tiio imputation laid to his cliarge, 
and {lerhaps to make other atonement for tlie dis- 
tractions which his intrigues had occasioned in tlic 
Duke’s dominions, and tliose of his allies ; and tliat | 
an act of violence perpcti*ated on tlio King, was sure I 
to bring both on France and Burgundy a train of I 
the most unhappy consequences, among whicli not 
tlie least to be feared was, that the English mi^hf ! 
avail themselves of the commotions and ci^ll dis- I 
cord which must needs ensue, to repossess tlicm- 
selves of Nonnandy and Guyenne, and ronew those 
droadful wars, which had only, and with difficulty, 
lieen terminated by the union of both France and 
Burgundy against tho common enemy. Finally, he 
confessed, that lie did not mean to urge the abstilute 
and free ^smissal of Louis ; but onl}', tliat tlie Duku 
should avail himself no fartlier of his present condi- 
tion, than merely to establish a fair and equitable 
treaty between the countiies, with sudi security on 
the King’s part, as should make it difficult for him 
to break his faith, or disturb the internal jicacc of 
Burgundy in future. D’Hymbercoipt, Crcvecoeur, 
and others, signified tlieir reprobation of tbo vio- 
lent measures proposed by Campo-basso, and their 
opinion, that in tlic way of treaty more peimaiieut 
advantages could be obtained, and in a manner 
more honourable for Bur^ndy, than by an action 
which w'ould stain her with a breach of faith and 
hospitality. 

’Dig Duke listened to tlieso arguments witli liis 
looks fixed on tho ground, and his brows so knitted 
together as to bring his bushy eyebrows into one 
mass. But when Crevecoeur proceeded to say, that 
be did not believe Louis eitlier knew of, or wat> 
accessory to, the atrocious act of violonco commit- 
ted at Schonwaldt, Charles raised his head, and 
darting a fierce look at his counsellor, exclaimed, 
“Have you too, C’dvecosuT, hoard tlie gold oi 
France clink t — M thinks it rings in my councils 
as merrily as ever tlie hells of Saint Ponnis^Dare 
any one say that Louis is not tiie fomenter of tiiese 
feuds in Flanders I” 

“ My ^acious lord,” said Crdvccostir, “ my hand 
baa over been more conversant witli steel than with 
gold ; and so far am 1 from lioldiiig that Louis is 
I fi’ue from fhe cliargo of ^ having caused llie distiir- 
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bances in Flnnders, tliat it is not long since, in die 
face of his whole Court, 1 charged him with that 
breach of faitli, and offered him defiance in your 
name. But although his intrigues have been doubt- 
less the original cause of these commotions, I am so 
far from believing that he authorised the deatli of 
the Archbishop, that I believe one of his emis- 
saries publicly protested against it ; and 1 could 
produce the man, were it your Grace’s pleasure to 
see him.” 

^It it our pleasure,” siud die Duke. "Saint 
George I can y<m doubt that we desire to act jusdy I 
Even in the highest flight of our passion, we are 
known for an upright and a just judge. We will 
see France ourself — we will oui^f charge him 
with ou^ wrongs, and ourself state to him the ro- 
paratiop which we expect and demand. If he shall 
be found guilUess of tnis murder, the atonement for 
other crimes may be more easy — If he hath been 
guilty, who shall say that a life of penitence in some 
retired monastery wore not a most deserved and a 
most merciful doom f — Who,” he added, kindling 
as ho spoke, " who shall dare to blanie a revenge 
yet more direct and more spee<W t Let your wit- 
ness attend — We will to the Uistie at the hour 
before noon. Some articles we will minute down 
widi which he shall comply, or wo on Us head I 
others shall depend upon the proof. Break up th6 
council, and dismiss yourselves. 1 will but cliange 
my dross, as tliis is scarce a fitting trim in which 
to wait on my most graeiout Sovereign'* 

With a deep and hitter emphasis on the last 
expression, the Duke arose, and strode out of the 
room. 

" Louis’s safety, and, what is worse, tlie honour 
of Bmgundy, depend on a cast of the dice,” said 
D’Hymbercourt to Crdvecosur and to Des Comines 

— " Haste thee to the Castle, Des Comines tliou 
hast a better filed tongue than either Crdvecosur 
or I. Explain to Louie what storm is approaching 

— he will best know how to pilot himaeii. I trust 
tills life-guardsman will say nothing which can 
aggravate ; for who knows what may have been 
tlie secret commission with which he was charged 1” 

“ The young man,” said Crdveeoeur, " seems bold, 
yet prodent and waxy far beyond his years. In 
.'ill which ho said to mo be was tender of the King’s 
character, as of that of the Prince whom ho serves. 

£ trust ho will be equally so in the Duke’s presence. 

I must go seek him, and alio the young Geuntoss of 
Croye.” ® 

"The Counted! — you told us you bad left her 
at Saint Bridget’s Nunnery.” 

" Ay, but 1 was obliged,” said the County " to 
send for her express by the Duke’s orders ; and 
she has been brought hither on a litter, as being . 
unable to' travel owerwise. She was in a state of 
tlie deepest distress, both on account of the uncer- 
tainty of the &te of her kinswoman, the Lady 
I lameline, and the gloom which overhangs her own; 
guilty as die has of a feudal ddinquency, in 
withdrawing herself from the protection of her 
liege lord, Duke Charles^ who is not the person 
in the world most likely to view with indifference 
what trenches on his seignorial rights.” 

The information that flie young Countess was in 
the hands of Charies/added fresh and more pointed 
diorns to Louis’^ r^eetions. He was conscious 
that, by explaining tlie intrigues by which he bad 
uiduccd the Lady Hamelino and her to resort to 


Peronne, she might supply that evidence which he 
had removed by the execution of Zaraet Mau- 
grabin ; and he knew well how mudh sueli proof 
of his having interfered with tlie rights of the 
Duke of Burgundy, would furnish both motive 
and pretext for Charles’s availing himtolf to the 
uttermost of his present predicament. 

Louis discoursed on tliese matters witli great 
anxiety to the Sicur Des Coinines, whose acute and 
politico talents better suited the King’s temper tliaii 
the blunt martial character of Crdvecoaur, or the 
feudal haughtiness of D’Hymbercourt. 

"These iron-Iianded soldiers, my good friend 
Comines,” he said to Ills future historian, " should 
never enter a King’s cabinet, but be left with the 
halberds and partisans in the antechamber. Their 
hands are indeed made for our use, hut the monarch 
who puts their heads to any better oocupation than 
that of anvils for his enemies’ swords and maceS; 
ranks with tlie fool who presented his mistress with 
a do^-leash for a carcanet. It is with sucli as tliou, 
Philip, whose eyes are gifted with tlio quick and 
keen sense that sees beyond the exterior surface 
of affiiirs, that Princes should share their council- 
table, their cabinet — what do I say? — tlie most 
secret recesses of their souL” 

Des Comines, himself so keen a spirit, was natu- 
rally gratified with the approbation of the most 
sagacious Prince in Europe ; and he could not so 
far disguise his internal satisfaction, but that ^uis 
was aware he liad made some impresidon on him. 

" I would,” continued he, " tliat I bad sucli a 
servant, or rather that 1 were worth^r to have such , 
a one I 1 had not tlieu been in this unfortunate ' 


situation ; which, nevertheless, I should hardly re- 
gret, could 1 but discover any means of securing 
the services of so experienced a statist.” 

Des Comines said, that all his faculties, such 
as they were, were at the service of his Most Cliris- 
tian Majesty, savii^ always his allerianco to his 
rightful lord, Duke uiaries of Burgundy. 

" And am I one who would seduce you from fliat 
allegiance !” sud Louis, pathpticiilly. " Alas ! am 
T not now endangered by having reposed too much 
confidence in my vassal I and can the cause of feudiil ; 
good fiiith be more sacred with any than with mo, | 
whose mfety depends on an app^ to it! — No, ; 
Philip des Oominos — continue to serve Charles of | 
Burgundy; and you will best serve liim, by bring- 
ing round a fair accommodation with Louis of 
France. In doing thus, you will serve us both, and 
one, at leas^ will be gratefuL I am told your 
appointments in this Court hardly match tliose of 
the Ghund Falconer ; and tlius tlie services of the 
wisest counsellor in Euroi^e are put on a level, or 
raflier ranked below, tliose of a fellow who feeds 
and physics kites ! France has wide lands — her 
King has much gold. Allow me, my fnend, to 
rectuy this scandalous inequality. Tlie means are 
not distant— — Permit me to use tlicm.” 

The King produced a weighty bag of money ; but 
Des Cbmines, more delicate in his sentiments than 
most courtiers of that time, declined the proffer, 
declaring himself perfectly satisfied witli the libe- 
rality of his native Prince, and assnring Louis that 
bis d^re to servo him could not be increased by 
the acceptance of any such gratuity as he had pro* 
posed. 

** Singular man !” exclaimed the King ; " let me 
embrace tlie only courtier of this time, at eaoa j 
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capable and iiitf.irniptible. Wisdom is to. be desired 
more than fine gold ; and believe me, I trust in thy 
kindness, riiilip, at tliia pinch, more tliaii 1 do in 
the purchased assistance (.f many who liave received 
my gifts. T know you will not counsel your master 
to aliiiso such an' opportunity, as fortune, and, to 
speak plain, Des Comines, as my own foil}, has 
attbrded him.” 

" To afwse it, by no means,** answered the his- 
tor/aii ; " but most certainly to use it.** 

“ How, and in what degree ?** said Louis. “ I 
am not ass enough to expect that 1 shall escape 
without some ransom — but let it be a reasonable 
one — reason I am ever willing to listen to at Paris 
or at l*les8is, equally as at Peronne.** 

« Ah, but if it like your Majesty,** replied 
Dcs Coniines, Reason .at Pziris or Plcssis was used 
to »|)eak in so low and soft a tone of voice, that she 
eouhl not always gain an audience of your Majesty 
— at Peronne she borrows the speaking-trumpet of 
Necessity, and her voice becomes lordly and im- 
perative.** 

“ Yf'U .ire figurative,*’ said Louis, unable to re- 
strain an emotion of peevishness ; 1 am a dull, 

blunt man. Sir of Coini'nes. I pray you leave your 
ti'Mpes, and come to plain ground. What does 
yom* Duke expect of me 1** 

“ I am the bearer of no propositions, my lord,** 
raid Dcs Comines ; ** the Duke will soon explain 
his own pleasure ; but some things occur to me 
iis proposals, fur which your Majesty ought to hold 
yourself propared. As, for example, the final ces- 
sion of these towns here upon the Somme.” 

** T expected so much,” said Louis. 

** That you should disown the Liegeois, and Wil- 
liam de la Marck.” 

As willingly as 1 disclaim Hell and Satan,” said 
Louis. 

“ Ample security will be ro^piircd, by hostages, 
or occupation of fortresses, or otherwise, that France 
shall in future abstain from stirring up rebellion 
among tlie Flemings.” 

“ It is something now,” answered the King, “that 
a vassal sliould demand pledges from his Sovcroigii; 
but let tha pass too.*’ 

“ A suitable and independent appanage for your 
illustrioua brother, the ally and friend of niy master 
—Normandy or Champagne. The Duke loves your 
father’s house, my liege.” 

“ So well,” answered Louis, “ that, mort Dim ! 
he’s about to* make them all kings. — Is your 
budget of hints yet emptied ?” 

“ Not entirely,” answered the counsellor : “ it 
will certainly bo required that your Alajesty will 
forbear' molesting, as you have done of late, the 
Duke de Bretagne, and that you will no longer 
contest the right wliicli lie and other grand feuda- 
tories have, to strike money, to tenn theinsclvoa 
dukes and princes by the grace of God ” 

“ In a word, to make so many kings of iiiy vassals. 
.Sir Philip, would you make a framcide of mo ! — 
You remember well my brotlier Charles — he w'as 
no sooner Duke of Guyenne tlian he died. — And 
I wl^at will be left to the descendant and representa- 
I ^*0 of Charlemagne, after giving awaiy these rich 
I ^>vinccss, save to be smeared with oil at Rlieiras, 
and to cat their dinner under a high canopy ?” 

“ Wo will diminish your Majesty’s concern on 
that scoiv, liy giving you a companion in that soli- 
tary exaltation,” said Philip dcs Comines.—" The 


Duke ofBurguudy, tliough ho claims not at present 
tho title of an independent king, d^res nevertlieless 
to be freed in future from tlie abject marks of sub- 
jection required pf him to the crown of France ; — 
it is his purpose to close his ducal coronet with 
all imperial arch, and surmount it with a globe, 
in emblem tliat his dominions are independent.” 

“And how dures the Duke of Bur^^ndy, the 
sworn vassal of France,” exclaimed Louis, starting 
up, and slicwing an unwonted degree of emotion — 
“ how dares he propose such terms to his Sovereign, 
as, by every law of Europe, sliould infer a forfeiture 
of his fief 1” 

“ The doom of forfeiture it would in this case be 
difiicult to enforce,” answered Dcs Comines, calmly. 
— “ Your M.'ijesty is aware, that the strict inter- 
protetion of the feudal law is bocoiniug obsolete 
even in the Empire, and that superior and vassal 
endeavour to mend their situation in regard to each 
other, as tliey have power and opportunity. — Your 
Majesty’s interferences with the Duke’s vassals in 
Flanders will prove an exculpation of my master’s 
conduct, supposing him to insist that, by enlarging 
his iudependence, France should in future be de- 
barred from any pretext of doing so.” 

“ Cominc.s, Comines 1” said Louis, arising again, 
and pacing the room in a pensive manner, “ this is 
a dreadful lesson on the text Vw rictis ! — You 
cannot mean that the Duke will insist on all these 
hard conditions t” 

“ At least I would have your Majesty be in a 
cunditioii to discuss them all.” 

“ Yet moderation, Des Comines, moderation in 
success, is — uo one knows better than you — iieces- 
saT}' to its ultimate advantage.” 

“ So please your Majesty, tho merit of modera- 
tion is, 1 have observed, most apt to be extolled 
by the losing party. The winner holds in more 
esteem tho prudence which calls on him not to 
leave an opportunity unimproved.” 

“Well, we will consider” — replied the King; 
“ but at least thou hast reached the extremity of 
your Duke’s unreasonable exaction ? there can re- 
iiisiin nothing — or if tliere docs, for so thy brow 
intiinatcB — what is it — what indeed can it l)c-— 
unless it be my crown t which these previous cln- 
maiids, if granted, will deprive of all its lustre 1” 

“ My lord,” said Des Comines, “ wliat remains to 
be mentioned, is a tiling partly — indeed in a groat 
measure — within the Duke’s own i>owcr, though 
lie means to invito your Majesty’s accession to it, 
for in truth it touches you nearly.” 

“ /’’exclaimed tho King impatiently, 

“ what is it Speak out. Sir Philip - am 1 to send 
him my daughter for a concubine, or what otiier 
dishonour is he to put on me t” 

“ No dishonour, my liege ; but your Majesty’s 
cousin, the illustrious Duke of Cb*]cans ” 

“ Ha 1” exclaimed tlie King ; but Des Comines 
pi’occedcd without heeding tlie interruption. 

“ — Having conferred his affections on the young 
Countess Isabelle de Groye, the Duke expects your 
Majesty will, on your part, as ho on his, yield your 
OKsent to the niarria^, and unite with him in en- 
dowing the right noble couple with such an appa- 
nage, as, joined to the Countess’s estates, may form 
a fit establishment for a Child of France.” 

" Never, never !” said tho King, bursting out into 
that emotion which he had of late suppressed witli 
much difficulty, and striding about in a disordered 
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hasUi, \vhich furzncd the strongcnt eotitriwic to the 
self-conimaud 'which he uwallv eshibited^ — Never, 
never I — let them bring sciSBors, and shear my 
iiaii* like tliat of tlie pai^-fool, whom I have so 
richly resembled 1 let them bid the monastery or 
the gi'ave yawn for me — let them bring red-hot 
basins to soar my eyes — axe or aconite — whatever 
they will — but Orleans sliall not break his plighted 
faith to my daughter, or marry anotlicr while riie 
lives r* 

‘‘Your ^fajesty,” said Des Comines, '^ero you 
set your mind so keenly against what is proposed, 
will consider your own want of power to prevent 
it. Every wise man, when ho sees a rock giving 
way, withdraws from tho bootless attempt of pre- 
venting the fall.” 

" But a brave man,” said Louis, " will at least 
find his grave beneath it. Des Comines, consider 
the great loss — the utter destruction, such a mar- 
riage would bring upon my kingdom. Recollect, 
I have but one feeble boy, and this Orleans is the 
next heir — consider that the church hath consented 
to his union with Joan, which unites so happily the 
interests of both bronchos of my family, — think on 
all this, and think too that this union has been tho 
favourite scheme of my whole life — tliat 1 have 
schemed for it, fought for it, watched for it, prayed 
for i^ — and sinned for it. Philip des Comines, I 
will not forego it ! Tliink, man, think ! — pity me 
in this extremity — ^tliy quick brain can speedily find 
Sthuc substitute for this sacrifice — some ram to be 
olfered up instead of that project which is dear to 
me as tlie Patriarch’s only son was to him. Philip, 
pity me ! — you at least should know, that to men 
of judgment and foresight, tho destruction of tlie 
scheme on which tliey have long dwelt, and for 
which they have long toiled, is more inexpressibly 
bitter tlian the transient grief of ordinary men, 
whoso pursuits are but the gratification of some 
temporary passion — you, who know how to sym- 
pathize with the deeper, the more genuine distress 
of baffled prudence and disappointed sagacity, — 
will you not feel for me 1” 

" My Lord and King 1” replied Des Comines, 
** I do sympathize with your mstreas in so far as 

duty to my master ” 

Do not mention him !” said Louis, acting, or at 
least appearing to act, under an irresistible and 
headlong impulse, which withdrew tlie usual guard 
which he maintained over his language — Charles of 
Burgundy is unworthy of your attachment. He who 
can insult and strike his councillors — he who can dis- 
tinguish tlie wisest and most faithful among them, by 
tlie opprobrious name of Booted-Head ! ” 

Tho wisdom of Philip Des Comines did not pre- 
vent his having a high sense of personal conse- 
quence ; and he was so much struck with the words 
which tlie King uttered, as it were, in the career of 
a passion which overleaped ceremony, tliat he could 
only reply by, repetition of tlie words Booted- 
Head 1 it is impoBsiblo that my master tho Duke 
could liavo so termed the servant who has been at 
his side since he could mount a palfrey — and that 
too before a foi*eiga monarch t — it is impossible 1” 

Louis instantly saw tlieimpittssion he had made, 
and avoiding alike a tone of condolence, which might 
have seemed insulting, and one of sympathy, which 
might have savoured of affectation, he said, with 
simplicity, and at tlie same time with dignity, My 
misfortunes make me forget my courtesy, else I had 


not spoken to you of what it must be unpleasaDl 
for you to hear. But you have in reply taxed me 
with having uttered imposubilities — wis touches 
my honour ; yet 1 must submit to the charge, if 1 
tell you not the circumstances which the Duke, 
laug|faing until his eyes ran over, assigned for the 
origin of that opprobrious name, whidi 1 will not 
offend your ears by repeating. Thus, then, it 
chanced. You, Sir Philip Des Coinines, were at a 
hunting-match with the Duke of Burgundy, your 
master ; and when he alighted after we chase, he 
requirod your services in drawing off Ills boots. 
Reading in your looks, perhaps, some natural re- 
sentment of this disparaging treatment, he ordered 
you to sit down in tom, and rendered you the same 
office ho h^ just received from you. But offended 
at your unaerstanding him literally, he no sooner 
plucked one of your boots off, than he brutally beat 
it about your head till the blood flowed, exclaiming 
against the insolence of a subject who had the pre- 
sumption to accept of such a service at the hand of 
his Sovereign ; and heuce he, or his privileged fool 
Le Gloricux, is in tho current habit of distinguishing 
vou by tlie absurd and ridiculous name of T(te 
bottSf which makes one of the Duke’s most ordinary 
subjects of pleasantry.” ^ 

While Louis thus spoke, he had the double plea- 
sure of galling to tlie quick the person whom he 
addressed — an exercise which it was in his nature 
to enjoy, even where he had not, as in the present 
case, the apology, tliat he did so in pure retaliation 
— and that of ob^rving that he had at length been 
able to find a point in Des Comines’ character 
which might lead him gradually from the interests 
of Burgundy to tliose of France. But altliough the 
deep resentment which the offended courtier enter- 
tained against his master induced him at a futiu'c 
period to exchaiiTO the service of Cliarles for that 
of Louis, yetj at we present moment, he was con- 
tented to Uirow out only some general hints of his 
friendly inclination towards France, wliich he well 
knew the King would understand how to interpiet. 
And indeed it would be unjust to stigmatize the 
memory of the excellent historian with tlie deser- 
tion of his master on this occasion, although he was 
certainly now possessed with sentiments much more 
favourable to Louis tlian when he entered tho apart- 
ment. 

He constrained himself to laugh at tlie anecilute 
which Louis had detailed, and then added, " 1 did 
not think so trifling a frolic would have dwelt on 
the mind of tho Duke so long as to make it worth 
telling again. Some such passage there was of 
drawing off boots and the like, as your Majesty 
knows that die Duko is fond of rude playj but it 
has been much exaggerated in his recollection. Let 
it pass on.” 

** Ay, la it pass on,” said tiio King ; " it is in- 
deed shame it should have detained us a minute.— 
Aud, now, Sir Philip, 1 liopo you are French so far 
as to afford me your best counsel in these difficult 
affairs. You have, I am well aware, die clew to 
the labyrinth, if you would but impart it.” 


1 The story Is told more bluntly, and less probably, in the 
French memoirs of the period, which aflirm that Comines, out 
of a presumption inconxistent with his ezeellent good senwa 
liod mked of Charles of Burgundy to draw off his boots, without 
having been treated with hny previous fiunAUarlty to lead to 
such a freedom. I have enduvoured to give the anecdote a 
turn more consistent with the seiiM and prudence of die great 
author concerned. 
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* Your Majesty may commaiid my beet advice ieaty, on wliicli you may liappen to ccntradict him 
and service,” replitsd Dcs Comines, “ under rcser- This is precisely what your Majesty must avoid ; 
ration always of iny duty to my own master.” and to take up my former parable, you must needs 
This was nearly what the courtier had before remain on the watch, ready to give the Duke line 
stated ; but he now re|)caied it in a tone so differenl^ enough whenever ho dioots away under the impulse 
that whereas Louis understoorl from the foimer of his rage. His fury, already considerably abated, 
dceInr.Hti(>n, that the reserved duty to Burgundy will waste itself if he be unopposed, and you Avill 
was the prime thing to be considered, so lie now prcscntlj’ find him become more friendly and more 
saw clearly that the emphasis was reversed, and tractable.” 

that more weight w'fui now given by tlie speaker to “ Still,” said the King, mnsing, "there must be 
his promise of counsel, than to a restriction which some particular demands which lie deeper at my 
I seemed interposed for the sake of form and con- cousin’s heart tlian the other proposals. Were I 
I sistency. The King resumed liis own seat, and but aware of these, Sir Philip 
I compelled Dcs Comiiies to sit by him, listening at " Your Majesty may make the lightest of his 
I the same time to that statesman, as if tlie words demands the most important, simply by opposing 
! of an oracle sounded in his ears. Dgs Comines it,” said Des Comincs ; " ncvertbeleBS, my lord, 

I spoke in that low and impressive tone, which ini- thus far I can say, that cverjr shadow of treaty 
i plies at once groat sincerity aii<l some caution, and will be broken off, if your Majesty renounce not 
at the same time so slowly, as if he was desirous William de la Marck and die Liegoois.” 
tliat the King sliould weigh and consider each " 1 have already said that I will disoum tliem,” 
individual word as liaving its own peculiar and said tho King, " and well they deserve it at my 
determined moaning. "The things,” ho said, "which hand; the villains have commenced their uproar 
1 have 8uggestc<l for your Majesty’s consideration, at a moment that might have cost me my life.” 
harsh as they sound in your ear, are but substitutes " lie that fires a U^aiii of powder,” replied the 
for still more violent proposals brought forward in historian, " must expect a speedy explosion of tlie 
tho Duke’s councils, by such as are more hostile mine. — But more than mere disavowal of their 
to your Alajcsty. And I need scarce remind your ! cause will be expected of your Majesty by Duke 
Mi-ijcsty, that the more direct and more violent Charles ; for kn(»w, that he w^ill demand your Ma- 
siiggestions find readiest acceptance with our mas- jesty’s assistance to put the insurrection down, and 
ter, who loves brief and dangerous measures better your royal presence to witness tiie ptinislimeiii 
I than those th.at are safe, but at the same time which he destines for tho rebels.” 

' circuitous.” I " That may scarce consist with our honour, Dos 

1 “I remember” — said the King. "J have seen ; Comines,” said the King. , 

I him swim a river at tlie nsk of drowning, though j " To refuse it will scarcely consist with your 
I there was a bridge to be fouinl for riding two ^lajosty’s safety,” replied Dcs Comincs. " Charles 
( hundred yards round.” I is determinod to shew the people of Flanders, that no 

I "True, Sire; and he tlhat weighs not !iis lif.s ; ho]>e, nay, no promise, of assistance from France, 
against the gratification of a moment of impetuous ■ will save tlicin in their inutiiiicB from tlie WTath aud 
( passion, will, on tho same impulse, prefer tlie grati- } vengeancoof Burgundy,” 
fication of his will to the increase nf his snlritantial ! " But, Sir I’hilip, 1 will speak plainly,” answered 

power.” I tho King — " Could we but procrastinate tho matter, 

" Most true,” replied the King ; " a fool will over i might not these rogues of Liege make their oivii 
grasp rather nt the appearance than the reality of | part good against Duke Charles I The knaves are 
authoritv. All this I know to he true of Charles ) numeruus and steady — Can they not hold out their 
of Burgundy. But, my dear friend Des (knniiifs, j town against him T’ 

what do you infer from these premises ?'* ; " With tho help of the thous.*ind archers of France 

“ Simply this, my lord,” answered the Burguii- whom your M.ijesty promised them, they might have 
dian, "tliat as your Majesty has seen a skilful done something ; but 

angler control a large and heavy fisli, aud finally " Whom 1 promised them !” said tho King — 
draw him to land by .a single hair, wliich fish had " Alas I good Sir Bhilip ! you nuicli wrong mo iti 
broke through a tackle tenfold Ftronger, had tlie .saying .so.” » 

fisher presumed to strain the line on him, isisteud f»f “ — Jiut without w'hom,” continued Des Comiue.e, 
giving him Iiead enough for nil liis wild fiourishc.s; not heeding the interruption, — "as your Majesty 
oven so your Majesty, by gnitifving the Duke in wdll not nov likely find it convenient to supply 
these particulars on which ho has pitrdied Ilia ideas them, — what chance will the burghers have of 
of honour, and tho gratification of Ids revenge, making good their town, in whoso walls tlie largo 
nr.y evade many of tho otlier unpalatable proposi- breaches iiiadc hy Charles .after the battle of St 
tieus at vdsich I have hinted ; and which — iiiclud- j Trou are still unrepaired ; so that tlie lances of 
iig, ] ’nust state openly to your Maje.sty, some of j flainault, Bnibant, and Burgundy, may advance 
t'i(Ve through which Franco would be most espu- to the attack twenty men in front I” 
eially weakened— w’ill slide out of his remembrance " Tiie improvident idiots I” said the King-— " Tf 

inid attention, and, being referred to subsequent they have tlius neglected tlieir owti cl^ety, they de- 
eoiifcrnnces and future discussion, may be alto- serve not iny protection. Pass ou — • f will make 
g' thcr eluded.” no quaiTcl for their sake.” 

- " 1 understand you, my good Sir Philip ; but tf> " The next point, I fear, will sit jcloscr to your 
tliu matter,” snid King. "To which of those Majesty’s heart,” said Des Comincs. 
happy propositions is your Duke so much weddvd, " Ah 1” replied the King, you mean that infer- 
that Cdiiti’adicvm will make him unreasonable and nal marriage ! I will not consent to the breach of 
nnfr'icnibl ' the con^ct betwixt my daugliter Joan and my 

" fo any op tu all f>f them, if it plca.se your Ma- coirio i/f Orleans— it would be wresting the sce}itiv 

I 
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>f France from me and my posterity; for tliat feeble 
i)oy the Dauphin is a blighted blossom, which will 
I withcT without fruit. This match between Joan and 
Orleans has been my thought by day, my dream by 
night — 1 tell thee, Sir Philip, 1 cannot gWe it up ! 

— liesides, it is inhuman to require me, witli my 
own hand, to destroy at once my own scheme of 
l)olicy, and the happiness of a pair brought up for 
each other.” 

Are they then so much attached V* said Des 
Coniines. 

** One of them at least is,” said the King, "and 
the one for whom 1 am bound to he most anxious. 
But you smile. Sir Philip, — you are no believer 
in the force of love.” 

"Nay,” said Des Comlnea, "if it please yon, 
Sire, I am so little an infidel in that particular, 
that I w*as about to ask whctlicr it would reconcile 
you in any degree to your acquiescing in the pro* 
)>oscd marriage betwixt the Duke of Orleans and 
Isabelle de Ci*oye, w'cro 1 to satisfy you that the 
I Countess’s inclinations are so much fixed on an- 
j (tthor, that it is likely it will never be a match ?” 

1 King Louis sighed/ — " Alas !” he said, " my 
I good and dear fnend, from what sepulchre have 
I you drawn sueJi dead man’s comfort I Jlet in- 
clinations, indeed 1 — Why, to sp#*ak trntli, sup- 
posing that Orloans detested my daugliter JtKiii, 
yet, hut for this ill ravelled web of niischunce, he 
niiiftt needs have mavi'icd her ; so you may conjee- 
fiirc how little chance there is of tliis damsel being 
able to ivfiisc him under a similar compulsion, and 
h«j a Child of IVanec besides. — Ah, ju>, Philip ! 

— little fear of lier stand iug obstinate against (he 
suit of such a lover. — Varium €t wutahile, Philip.” 

" Your Majesty may, in the present instance, 
undcn’alue the obstinate colirago of (his young 
lady. She comes of a race detenuinately wilful ; 
:iiuJ I have picked out of Crevcconir that she luis 
formed a romantic attachment to a young squire, 
wiio, to say truth, midei’cd her many sei* vices on 
the j’oad.” 

"Ha!” said the King. — "-an .'»rchcr of my 
Ciiiards, by name Quentin Durward?” 

" The same, as ] think,” said Des Coniines ; " he 
^\a !1 made prisoner along with the Couiites.s, ti’avcl- 
ling uhiiost alone together.” 

“ Now, our Lord and our Lady, and iMoiiseigiieiir 
Saint Martin, and Monseigneur Saint Julian, bo 
praised every one of them 1” said the King, " and 
all laud and honour to the learned Gulcotti, who 
read in the stai*s that this youth’s destiny was coii- 
noctod with mine ! If the maiden he so attached 
j to him as to make her refractory to flie will of Bur- 
! gundy, this Quentin Jiath indeed been rarely useful 
i to me.” 

j " J believe, my loi*d,” answered tlio Burgundian, 

1 "according to Crevcccour’s report, that tliei*e is 
somo chance of her being sufficiently obstinate ; be- 
sides, doubtless, tlio noble Duke himself, notwith- 
standing wliat your Majesty was pleased to hint 
in way of opposition, will not willingly renounce 
bis fair cousin, to whom he has been long engaged.” 

" Uinph I” answerad the King — “ But you have 
i never seen my. daughter Joan. — A howlet, man ! 

■ — an absolute owl, whom 1 am ashamed of I But 
- let liini be only a wise man, and marry her, 4 will , 
give him leave to be mad par amours for the I 
fairest lady in Prance. — And* now, Philip, linve j 
>ou given me the full map of your master’s mind !” j 
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" I liavo possessed you, Siye, of tlioso particulars 
on which he is at present most disposed to insist. 
But your Majesty well knows that the Duke’s dis* 
position is like a sweeping torrent, wliicli only passes 
smj^othly forward when its waves eneountsr no op- 
position ; and what may bo presented to chafe him 
into fury, it is impossible even to guess. Were 
more distinct evidence of your Majesty’s practices 
(pai'don the phrase, where there is so little time 
for selection) with tlie Liegeois and William de hi 
Marck to occur unexpectedly, the issue might be 
terrible. — There are strange news from tliat coun- 
try — tliey .say La Mai*ck hatli maiTied llameline 
the elder Countess of Croyc.” 

" Tliat olil fool was so mad on marriage, that she 
would have accepted the hand of Satan,” said the 
King ; " hut that La Marck, beast as ho is, sliould 
have rnarribd her, rather more surprises me.”' 

" Thei'e is a report also,” continued Des Comines, 

" that an envoy, or herald, on La Morck’s part, is 
approaching I’croniic; tliis is like to drive the 
Duko frantic witli rage — 1 trust tliat he has no 
letters, or the like, to sliewr on your Majesty’s 
part V' 

" Letters to a Wild Boar !” answered the King 
— "No, no. Sir Philip, I was no such fool as to 
c.^st pearls before swine — What little intercourse 
1 had with tlie brute animal was by message, in 
which 1 always employed such low-bred slaves and 
vagaboiid.4, that their evidence would not , be re* ! 
ceived ill a trial for robbing a hen-roost.” 

" 1 can them only farther recommend,” said Des 
Comincs, taking his leave, "tliat your Majesty 
should remain on your guard, be guided by events, 
and, above all, avoid using any language or argu- 
ment w ith the Duke which may bettor become your ’ 
dignity than your present condition.” 

" Jf my dignity,” said the King, " grow trouble- 1 
some to mo, — which it seldom doth while there * 
are deeper interests to think of, — J have a special I 
remedy for that swelling of the heart — It is but 
looking into a certain ruinous closet, Sir Philip, ; 
and thinking of the death of Cliarlcs the Simple ; i 
and it cures mo as circctAally as Iho cold hath : 
would cool a fev<?r. — And now, my friend and j 
monitor, must thou he gone? Well, Sir Philip, 
the time must come when tlioii wilt tire reading 
lessons of state policy to the Bull of Burgundy, i 
who is incapable of coinpi'clicndiag your most ' 
simple argument — If Louis of Valois then lives, 
thou lja.‘^t a friend in the Court of France. 1 tell 
thee, my Philip, it would be a blc.ssing to iny king- 
dom should I ever acquits thee ; who, with a pro- 
found view of subjects of state, liast also a con- 
science capable of feeling and di.scerniug between 
light and wi\»ng. So help me, our Lo”d and Lady, 
and Moiiseigneur Saint Martin, Oliver and Balue 
have hearts as haixleiied as the nether millstone; 
and my life is imbilteivd by i*eTiiorsc and pouancM 
for tbo crimes they make mo commit. Thou, Sir 
Philip, iwfescssed ot the wisdom of present and past 
times, caiist teach how to become great without 
Cf;asing to be virtuous.** 

" A‘ lianl task, and which few have attained,” 
Siiid the historian ; " but wliicli is yet within the 
reach of jn-inces, Avho will strive for it. Mean- 
time, Sire, he prepared, for the Duke will presently 
confer with you.” 

Louis looked long after Philip when be left tlie 
a)}art.mcnt, and at length burst into a bitter laugh 
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He spoke of fishing — I have sent him home^ a 
trout properly tickled ! — And he thinks himself 
virtuous because lie took no bribe, but contented 
himself with fiattery and promises, and the plea- 
sure of avenging an afiront to his vanity ! — Why, 
he is but so much the poorer for tlie refusal" of 
tlio money — not a jot the more honest. He roust 
be mine, though, for he bath the shrewdest head 
among them. — Well, now for nobler game 1 1 am 

to face this leviathan Charles, who will presently 
swim hitlierward, cleaving the deep before liim. 1 
must, like a trembling sailor, throw a tub over board 
to amuse him. But I may one day find the chance 
— of driving a luirpoon into his entrails ^ 


CHAPTER XXXI. | 

TIIK INTERVIEW. 

Hold fast tliy truth, ^ouug soldier. — Gentle maiden. 

Keep you your promise plight —leave age ill eubtlotics, 

And gray*halr*d policy its inase of falsehood $ 

Jlut be you candid as the morning sky. 

Ere the high sun sucks vapours up to stain it. 

The Triai. \ 

On the perilous and important morning which | 
preceded the meeting of the two Princes in the 
Castle of Peronne, Oliver le Dain did his master ; 
the service of an active and skilful agent, making 
interest for Louis in every quai'ter, both with pre- 
sents and promises ; so that when tiie Duke’s anger 
should blaze forth, all around should be intcrcfatcd 
to smother, and not to increase, the conflagration. 
He glided like night, from tent to tent, from house 
to house, making himself friends, but not in tlie 
Apostle’s sense, with the Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness. As was said of auotlier active political agent, 
^ bis finger was in every man’s palm, his mouth 
was in every man’s ear and for various reasons, 
some of which we have formerly hinted at, he 
secured the favour of many Burgundian nobles, 
who either had something to hope or fear from 
France, or who. thought that, firere the power of 
Louis too much reduced, their own Duke would be 
likely to pursue tlie rood to despotic authority, to 
which his heart naturally inclined him, with a dar- 
inffwd unopposed pace. 

Where Oliver suspected his own presence or 
arguments might he less acceptable, he employed 
that of other servants of the King ; and it was in 
this manner that he obtained, by tlie favour of the 
Count de Creveeosur, an interview betwixt Lord 
Crawford, accompanied by Le Balafrd, and Quentin 
Durward, who, since he had arrived at Peronne, 
had b^n detained in a sort of honourable confine- 
ment Private affairs were aasigped as the cause 
of requesting this meeting ; but it is probable that 
Creveeosur, who was afraid that bis master might 
be stirred up in pasrion to do something dishonour- 
ably violent towards Louis, was not sorry to afford 
an opportunity to Crawford to give some bints to 
tlie young Amier, wliich might prove useful to liis 
ikiaster. 

The meeting between the countrymen was cordial 
and oven afli^ng. 

"Thou art a singular youth,” said Crawford, 
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stroking the head of young Durwanl, as a graudane 
might do that of his desoendant ; “ Certes, you Imvo 
bad as meikle good fortune as if you had been born 
witli a lucky-hood on your head.” 

“ All comes of his gaining an archer’s place at 
such early yearn,” said Le Bmafr^ ; “ I never wu:* 
so much talked of, fair nephew, because I was fivc- 
and-twenty years old before I was kon de 

** And an ill-looking mountainous moustor of 4 
page tliou wert, Ludovic,” said the old comniaudcr, 

witii a beard like a baker’s sliool, and a back like 
old Wallace Wight.” 

** I fear,” said Quentin, with downcast eyes, “ I 
shall enjoy that title to distinction but a sliort time 
— since it is my purpose to resign ilio service of 
the Archer-Guard.” 

Le Balafrtf was striusk almost mute witli astonish- 
ment, and Crawford’s ancient features gleamed with 
displeasure. The former at length mustered words 
enough to say, ** Resign ! — leave your place in 
the Scottish Archers 1 — such a thing was never 
di'eamed of. 1 would not give up my situation, to 
be made Constable of France.” 

" Hush ! Ludovic,” said Ciawford ; “ this young- 
ster knows better how to shape his course with the 
wind than we of tlie old world do. Uia journey 
hath given him some pretty tales to toll about King 
Louis ; and he is turning Burgundian, tliat he may 
make liis own little profit by telling them to Duke 
Charles.” 

If I thouglit 80 ,” said Lc Balafrd, " 1 would cut 
his tliroat witli my own hand, were he fifty times 
my sister’s son !” 

“ But you would first inquire, whether 1 deserved 
to be so treated, fair kinsman 1” answered Quentin ; 
— " and you, my lord, know that I am no tale- 
bearer ; nor shall either question or torture draw 
out of me a word to King Louis’s prejudice, which 
may have come to my knowledge while 1 was in liia 
service. — So far my oath of duty keeps me silent. 
But 1 will not remain in that service, in which, 
besides the perils of fair battle with mine enemies, 
I am to be exposed to the dangers of ambuscade 
on the part of my friends.” 

Nay, if he objects to lying in ainbuscade,” said 
the slow-witted Le Balafrd, looking sorrowfully at 
the Lord Crawford, 1 am afraid, my lord, that all 
is over with him ! I myself have had thirty bush- 
ments break upon me, and truly 1 think I have laid 
in ambuscade twice as often myself, it being a 
favourite practice in our King’s mode of making 
war.” 

” It is 80 indeed, Ludovic,” answered Lord Craw- 
ford ; " nevertlicless, hold your peace, for 1 believe 
I understand this gear better than you do.” 

” I wish to Our Lady you may, my lord,” an- 
swered Ludovic ; "but it w'ounds me to tlie very 
midriff, to tliink my sister’s son should fear an am- 
busbniei't.” 

" Vu\.L.g man,” said Crawford, " I partly guess 
your meaning. You have met foul play on tlie 
road where you travelled by the King’s command, 
and you think you have reason to ohazge him with 
being Uie autiior of it,” 

" I have been threatened with foul play in tlio 
execution of the King’s commission,” answered 
Qae«|in ; " but I have had the good fortune to 
elude it — whether his Majesty oo innocent or 
guilly in the matter, 1 leave to God and hb own 
conscience. He fed me when 1 was a-hungered — 
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cectiived me when I was a wandering stranger. I 
will never load him in his adversity witii accusa- 
tions which may indeed be unjus^ since 1 heard 
them only from the vilest moutlis.” ^ 

“ My dear boy — ray own lad 1” said Crawford, 
taking him in his arms — “Ye think like a Scot, 
every joint of you ! Like one that will forget a 
cause of quarrel with a friend whose back is already 
at the wall, and remember nothing of him but his 
kindness.*’ 

“Since my Lord Crawford has embraced my 
nephew,” said Ludovic Lesly, “ I will embrace him 
also — tliough I would have you to know, that to 
understand the service of an ambushment is as 
necessary to a soldier, as it is to a priest to be able 
to read his breviary.” 

“ Be hushed, Ludovic,” said Crawford ; “ ye are 
an ass, my friend, and ken not the blessing Heaven 
has sent yon in this braw callant. — And now tell 
ino, Quentin, my man, hath the King any advice 
of this brave, Christian, and manly resolution of 
yours 1 for, poor man, he had need, in his strait, 
t4) ken what he has to reckon upon. Had he but 
brought the whole brigade of Guards with him ! — 
But God’s will be done — Kens he of voiir purpose, 
think you T’ 

“ 1 really can hardly tell,” nnswored Quentin ; 
“ but I assured his learned Astrologci*, Martins 
Galeotti, of my resolution to be silent on all that 
could injure the King with the Duke of Burgundy. 
The particulars which 1 suspect, I will not (under 
your favour) coiiiinunicate even to your lordship ; 
and to the ])hilosoplier I of course, far less 
willing to unf(»ld myself.” 

“ Ha ! — ay 1” answered Lord Crawford — Oliver 
did indeed tell me that Galeotti prophesied most 
stiiiitly concerning the line of conduct you were to 
hold ; and 1 am truly glad to find ho did so on better 
aulhority than the stars.” 

“ lie prophesy !” said Le Bnlafrd, laughing ; “ the 
stars never told him that honest Ludovic Lesly 
u<i*d to help yonder wench of his to spend the fair 
ducats he flings into her lap.” 

“ Hush ! Ludovic,” said his captain, “ hush I thou 
boost, man ! — If thou dost not respect my gray 
liairs, because T have been e’en too much of a routier 
myself, respect the boy’s youth and innocence, and 
let ns have no more of such unbecoming daffing.” 

“Your Honour may say your pleasure,” an- 
swered Ludovic Lesly; “ but, by my faith, second- 
sighted Saundors Souplcjaw, the town-souter of 
Glenhoulakin, was worth Gallotti, or Gallipotty, or 
whatever ye call hhn, twice told, for a prophet, lie 
foretold that all my sister’s children would die some 
day ; and he foretold it in the very hour that the 
youngest was bom, and tliat is this lad Quentin 
— who, no doub^ will one day die, to make up the 
pi*ophecy — the more *s tlio pity — the whole cumey 
of tliem is gone but himself. And Saunders fore- 
told to mys^ one day, tliat I should be made by 
marriage, which doubtless will also happen in due 
time, iliough it hath not yet come to pass — tliough 
how or when, I can hardly guess, as I care not my- 
self for fho wedded state, and Quentin is but a 

Also, Saunders predicted ” 

Nay,” said Lord Crawford, “ unless the pre- 
diction be singularly to the purpose, I must cut 
you short, my good Ludovic ; for botii you and 1 
must now leave your nephew, with prayers to Our 
Lady to strengthen him m the gcod mind he is in; | 
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for tiiis is a ease in which a light word laight do 
more mischief than all the Parliament of Paris 
could mend. My blessing with you, my lad ; and 
be in no hurry to think of leaving our bod^ ; for 
tiiere will be good blows going presently m the 
eye of day, and no ambuscade.” 

“ And my blessing too, nephew,” said Lndovio 
Lesly ; “ for, since you have satisfied our most noble 
captain, I also am satisfied, as in duty bound.” 

“ Stay, my lord,” aaid Quentin, and led Lord 
Crawfo^ a little apart from his uncle. “ 1 must 
not forget to mention, tliat there is a person besides 
ill the world, wh(% having learned from me these 
circumstances, which it is essential to King liouis’s 
safety should at present remain concealed, may not 
I think that tlie same obligation of secrecy, which 
attaches to me as the Kill’s soldier, and as haring 
been relieved by his bounty, is at all binding on 
her.” 

“ On her /” replied Crawford ; “ nay, if thcro be 
a woman in the scci'ct, the Lord ha’ mercy, for 
wo are all on the rocks again 1” 

“Do not suppose so, my lord,” replied Durward, 
“ but use your interest with tho Count of Crevecoeur 
to penuit me an interview witli the Countess Isabelle 
of Croyc, who is tho party possessed of my secret, 
and 1 doubt not that I can persuade her to be as 
silent as 1 shall unquestionably myself remain, toii- 
ceriiiiig whatever may incense the Duke against 
King Louis.” ^ 

The old soldier mused for a long time — looked 
up to the ceiling, then down again upon the floor 
— then shook Tus head, — and at length said, 
“ There is something in all tliis, which, by my 
honour, I do not understand. The Countess Isa- 
belle of Croye ! — an interview with a lady of her 
birth, blood, and possessions I — and thou a raw 
Scottish lad, so certain of carrying thy iK)int with 
her I Thou art either strangely conflUent, my young 
friend, or else you have used your time well upon 
the journey. But, by the cross of Saint Andrew I 
1 will move Crevecccur in tl\y behalf ; and, as he 
truly fears that Duke Charles may bo provoked 
against the King, to the extremity of falling fouL 
1 think it likely he may grant thy request, tliough, 
by my honour, it is a comical one !” 

So saying, and shrugging up his shoulders, tiie 
old Lord left the apartment, followed by Ludoyio 
Lesly, who, forming his looks on those of ^ his prin- 
cipal, endeavoured, though knowing nothing of the 
cause of his wonder, to look as mysterious and im- 
portant ns Crawford himself. 

Ill a few minutes Crawford returned, but without 
his attendant, Le Balafrd. The old man se^ed 
in singnlar humour, laughing and chuckling to him* 
self in a manner which strangely distorted his stem 
and rigid features, and at the same time rimking 
his head, as at ■sometliing which he could not help 
condemning, while he found it irresistibly ludicrous. 

“ My certes, countryman,” said he, “ but you axe 
not blato— you will never lose fair lady for faint 
heart I Crevecoeur swallowed your proposal as he 
would have done a cup of vinegar, and swore to me 
roundly, by all the sainta in Burgundy, tha^ were . 
less tlian tlie honour of princes and the peace of 
kingdoms at stake, you should never see even so 
much as the print of tlie Countess Isabelle’s foot on 
tlio clay. Were it not tliat ho bad a dame, and a 
fair one, I would have thought that he meant to 
break a Lance for tlic prize liimself. Perhaps he 
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thiuks of Ills nephew, the County Stephen. A Coun- 
tess ! would no less serve you to be niiuting at I 

But come alonj? — your interview witli her must 

be brief — iiut I fiiuey you know how to make most 
of little time — ho ! ho 1 ho I—- By my faith, I can 
> haiHlly chide thee for the presumption, I have such 
' a good will to laugh at it 1” 

Witli a hrow like scarlet, at once olfeiidcd and 
, disconcerted by the blunt inferences of die old sol- 
; dier, and vexed at beholding in what an absurd light 
; his passion was viewed by every person of ex{)eri- 
j enec, Durward followed Lord Crawford in silence 
I to the Ursuline convent, in wliicl^the Countess w'aa 
I loJged, and in the parlour of which he found the 
Count de Crevccoeur. 

** So, young gallant,” said the latter, sternly, " you 
must see tlie fair companfon of your romantic ex- 
pedition once more, it secnis 1” 

" Yes, ray Lord Count,” answered Quentin, 
firmly; and what is more, f must see her alone.” 

“ That shall never be,” said the Count de Crevo- 
' coeur. — “ Lord Crawford, I make you judge. This 
' young lady, the daughter of my old friend and coui- 
ioii in arms, tlie richest heu*c8s in Burgundy, 
confessed a sort of a — what was I going to 
say t — ^in sliort, she is a fool, and your inan-at-arms 
. here a presumptuous coxcomb — In a word, they 
; shall not meet alone.” 

I ^ Then will £ not bpeak a single word to the 
1 Countess in yopr presence,” said Quentin, much 
' delighted. " You liave told me much iliat I did not 
I dare, presiunptuous as £ may be, even to hope.” 

I ^ Ay, truly said, my friend,” said Crawford, 
j ** Yon have been imprudent in your coimminiea- 
I tions ; and, since you refer to mo, and there is a 
! good stout grating across the parlour, I would advise 
you to trust to it, and let them do tlie woi'st with 
tlieir tongues. What, man ! the life of a King, and 
many thousandk besides, is not to be weiglied w'ith 
the chance of two young tilings whilly-whawing in 
ilk otlier’s ears for a minute.” 

So saying, he dragged off Cruvccceuv, who fol- 
lowed very ieU||tfiuitiy, and cast many angry glances 
at the your^ AJfdkeras he left the room. 

In a momeoi after, tho Countess Isabelle entered 
on the other side of tho grate, and no sooner saw 
Quentin alone in the parlour, than slie stopped short, 
and east her eyes on tlie ground fur tlie space of 
half a minute. " Yet why should I be ungrateful ” 
said, because others are unjustly suspicious ? 
— My friend — my preserver,. £ may almost say, 
BO much have I been beset by treachery — my only 
and constant friend !” 

As she spoke thus, slie extended her hand to 
him throuffh tlie grate, nay, suffered him to retain 
it until he 1^ covered it wi^ kisses, not nmaingled 
with tears. She only said, ** Durward, wero wo 
ever to meet again, 1 would not permit this folly.” 

If it be eonudered that Quentin had guarded her 
through so many perils^ that he had been, in 
truth, her only faithful and sealous protector, per- 
I haps my fair readers, even ifeountesses and heiresses 
should bo of the number, will pardon tho deroga* 
.lion. e 

i But Uie Countess extricated her hand at len^h, 
and stepping a pace back from the grate, asked 
Durward, in a very embarrassed tone, what’ boon 
he had to ask of her 1—" For that you have a 
requMt to make, I liave learned from tlie old Scot- 
tish Lord, who came hero but now with my cousin 


tif Crcvccieur. . Let it bo hut reasonable,” she Kiid, 
but such as poor Lsabcllo cati grant with duty nud 
honour uninfriiiged, and you cannot tax my slender 
powerg too highly. But, oh I do not speak hastily, 

— do not say,” she added, looking around with 

timidity, aught that might, if ovenieard, do pre- | 
judtee to us botli I” | 

^ Fear not, noble lady,” said Quentin, sorrow- ■ 
fully ; “ it is not here Uiat 1 can forget the distanco 
which fatu has placed between us, or expose you to 
tho censures of your proud kiudre<1, as the object 
of the most devoted love to one, poorer and less 
powerful — not perhaps less noble than tliemselves. 
Let that pass like a dream of the night to all but 
one bosom, where, droam as it is, it will fill up the 
room of all existing realities.” 

" Hush ! husli I” said Tsabello ; for Viiur own 
sake, — for mine, — bo bileiit on such a theme. 
Tell me rather what it is you have to ask of me.” 

“ Forgiveness to one,” replied Quentin, “ who, 
for his own seltisli views, hath conducted himself as 
your enemy.” 

“ I trust I forgive all my enemies,” answered 
Isabelle ; but oh, Durward ! through what scenes 
have your courage and proscncc of mind protected 
me I — Yonder bloody Inill — the good Bishop — f 
knew not till yesterday half Uie liorroi'S 1 had im- 
consciously witnessed !** 

Do not tliiiik on them,” s:iid Quentin, who s;iw 
tho transient colour which had come to her checi; 
during their confcreuce, fiist fading into the ii^o^t 
deadly paleness — " Do not look back, but look 
steadily fitrward, as they needs must ho vvalk in a 
perilous road. Kearkcii to 'me. King Louis do- 
serves nothing better at your hand, of all other'*, 
than to be proclaimed the wily and insidious poli- 
tician, which he really is. But to tax him as tho 
eiicourager of your fiight — still more as theauiln r 
of a plan to throw you into the hands of De la Marcl: 

— will at tliis moment produce perJiaps tho King's 
death or dethronement ; and, at all events, tho muat 
bloody war between Franco and Burgundy whicli 
the two countries have ever been engaged in.” 

" These evils sliall not arrive for my sake, if they 
can be prevented,” said the Countess Isabelle ; 
" and indeed your slightest request wero enough to 
make me forego iny revenge, were tliat at any time 
a passion which £ deeply cherish. Is it possible £ 
would rather remember King Louis’s injuries, than 
your invaluable services t — Yet how is tliis to be ! 

— When [ am called before my Sovereign, tlie 
Duke of Burgundy, I must either stand silent, or 
speak the truth. The former would bo contunmey ; 
and to a false tale you will not desire me to train 
my tongue.” 

“ Surely not,” said Durward ; ‘‘but let your evi- 
dence concerning Louis be confined to what you 
yourself positively know to be troth; and when you 
mention what otliers have reported, no matter how 
credibly, lot it be as reports only, and Iwware of 
pledging your own personal evidence to tliat, which, 
though you may fully believe, you cannot personally 
know to be true. The assembled Council of Bur- 
gundy cannot refuse to a monarch the justice, which 
in my country is rendered to the meanest person 
under accusation. They must esteem him innocent, 
until direct and sufiicieut proof shall demonstrate 
bis guilt. Now, what does not oonsist witli your 
owm certain knowledge, should bo proved by other 
evidence tlian your report from heaisay.” 

# 
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** 1 think I imaerstaud you/* naid the Countoss , 
' Isabelle. | 

"I will make ray meaning plainer/’ said Queii- 
; tin ; and was illustrating it acconliugly by more 
^ tlian one instance, when tlie convent-bcll tolled. 

I ^ That/’ said the Countess, " is a signal tliat we 
must part — part frarever ! — But do not forget me, 
Durward; I will never forget you — your irathfiii 

■ services ” 

She could not speak more, but again extended 
. her hand, which was again pressed to his lips ; and 
I know not how it was, tliat, in endeavouring to 
- withdraw her hand, tho Countess came so close to 
, tho grating, that Quentin was encouraged to press 
' the adieu on her lips. The young ladv did not chide 
I him — perhaps tliere was no time ; for Crevecoeur 
j and Crawford, who had been from some loop-hole 
j eyc-witiiesscs, if not ear-witnesses also, of wliat was 
; passing, rushed into the apartment, tiie hrat in a 
: towering passion, tlie latter laughing, and holding 
ihc Count back. 

** I’o your chamber, young mistress — to your 
chamber 1” exclaimed the Count to Isabelle, who, 
Hinging down her veil, retired in all haste,—" which | 
nhould bo exchanged for a cell, and bread and water. ! 
. — And you, gentle sir, who ai^e so malapert, the 
I time will come when the interests of Kings and 
I kingdoms may not be connected with such as you ‘ 

I are ; and you shall then leara the penalty of your ■ 

I audacity in raising your beggarly eyes ” 

I “Hush! hush! — enough said — rein up — rein. 

■ up,*’ said the old Lord ; — ** and you, Quentin, X coni- 

I niaiid you bo silent, and begone to your quarters. — • 

I There is no such room for so much scorn neither, 
Sir Count of Crevecoeur, that I must say now he is ^ 
out of hcaritjyg— Quentin Durward is as much a | 
gentleman as tho King, only, as the Spaniard says, ! 
not so rich. He is as noble as myself, and I am : 
j chief of my name. Tush, tusli ! man, you must 
not speak to us of penalties.” , 

“ My lord, my lord/’said.Crevccoeur, impatiently, . 
“ the insolence of these foreign mercenaries is pro- ' 
verbial, and should receive rather rebuke tiian 
encouragement from you, who are their leader.” 

“ My Lord Count,” answered Crawford, “ I have 
ordered my command for tliese fifty years, without 
advice either from Frenchman or Burgundian ; and 
I intend to do so, under your favour, so long as 1 
shall continue to hold it.” 

“ Well, well, my lord,” said Crevecoeur, “ 1 meant 
you no disrespect ; “ your nobleness, as well as 
your age, entitle you to be privileged in your im- 
patience ; and for Uiese young people, 1 am satisfied 
to overlook the past, since 1 will take care tliat they 
lievcr meet again.” 

“ Do not take that upon your salvation, Creve- 
coeur,” said the old Lord, laughing, “ mountains, it 
is said, may meet, and why not mortal creatures 
tliat have 1™, and life and love to put those logs in 
motion t ion kiss, Crevecoeur, eame tenderly off 
— methinks it was ominous.’’ 

“You are striving again to disturb my patience,” 
said CreveccBur, “ but 1 will not give you that ad- 
vantage over me. — Hark ! they toll the summons 
to the Castle — an awful meotiiig, of which God only 
can foretell the issue.” 

“ This issue 1 can foretell,” said the old Scottish 
Lord, “ tliat if violence is to bo offered to tlie person 
of the King, few as his friends are, and surrounded 
by his enemies, he shall neither fkU alone uor uii- 
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avengod ; and grieved I am, that liis own positive 
orders have prevented my taking moasores to pio- 
pare for such un issue.” 

“ My Lord of Crawford,” said tlio Burguiiduin, 
“to anticipate such evil is the 801*0 way to give oc- 
casion to it. Obey the orders of yonr roy^ masteri 
and give no pretext fur violence by takhig hasty 
offence, and you will find that the day will pass 
over more smoothly tlian you now conjeetiue.” 


CHAPTER XXX It. 

TUK INVXSIXGATIOIV. 

Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 

'i'han niy displcttsod eye ace your courteay. 
iq>, cousin, up*— your heart is up, 1 know, 

Thtu high at least— altiiough your knee— 

Kit^ liichard If, 

At the first toll of the bell, which was to summon 
the great nobles of Burgundy togeUier in council, 
with tho very few French peers who could be pre- 
sent on the occasion, Duke Charl^ followed by a 
part of his train, armed with partisans and battle- 
axes, entered the Hall of Herbert's Tow-er, in the 
Castle of Pewmne. King Louis, who had expt'Cted 
the visit, arose and made two steps towards tlie 
Duke, luid then ramaiued standing with an air of 
dignity, which, in spite of tlie meanness of his dress, 
and the familiarity of his ordinary manners, he 
knew very well how to assiune when ho judged it 
necessary. Upon the present important crisis, the 
composure of his demeanour had an evident effect 
upon his rival, who clmnged tho abrupt and liasty 
step witli which he entered the apai^ient, into one 
mure becoming a great vassal entering the presence 
of his Lord Paramount Apparently the Duke bad 
foniied tlie internal resolution to Louis, in the 
outset at least, with tlio formalities doe to his high 
station ; but at the same time it was evident, tliat, 
in doing so, he put no small constraint upon tho 
; fiery impatience of his own disposition, and wa:i 
scarce able to control the feeling of resentment, 
.and the thirst of revenge, which boiled in his bosom. 
Hence, though he compelled himself to use the out- 
ward acts, and in some degree the language, of 
courtesy and reverence, his colour came and went 
: rapidly — his voice was nbnipt, hoarse, and broken 
— his limbs shook, as if impatient of tlie curb im- 
. posed on his motions— he frowned and bit his lip 
. until the blood came — and every look and iiiove- 
■ ment sliewed that the most paasionate prmco who 
i ever lived, was under tho dominion of one of his 
. most violent paroxysms of fury. ^ 
i The King marked this war of passion with a calm 
and untroubled eye ; for, though ho gathered from 
the Duke's looks a foi-etaste of the bitterness ^of 
, deatli, which ho dreaded alike as a mortal and a 
; sinful man, yet ho was resolved, like a wary and 
skilful pilot, neither to suffer himself to be discon- 
certed by his own fears, nor to ^andon the helnii 
while tliere was a chance of saving the veaael by 
adroit pilotage. Thei-ofure, when the Duke, in a 
hoarse mid broken tone, said someffiing of tho scar- 
city of his accommodations, he answered uriAh a 
smile, that he could not complain, since he had as 
yet found Herbei*t'B Tower a better reridence than 
it h^ proved to one of his ancestara. 
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They told yon the tradition then ?” said Charles 

« Yes — here he was slain — hat it was because 
he refused to toko the cowl^ and finish his days in 
a monastery.” 

The more find he,” said Louis^ affecting un- 
concern^ "since he gained the torment of being a 
martyr, without tlie merit of being a saint” 

I come,” said tlie Duke, " to pray your Majesty 
to attend a high council, at which things of weight 
are to be deliberated upon concerning the welfare 
of France and Burgundy. You will presently moot 
them — tliat is, if such be 3 our pleasure ” 

" Nay, my fair cousin,” said the King, " never 
stniin courtesy so far, as to entreat what you may 
so boldly command— To council, since such is your 
Grace’s pleasure. We are somewhat shorn of our 
train,” he added, looking upon the small suite that 
arranged themselves to attend him — "but you, 
cousin, must shine out for us both.” 

Marshalled by Toison d'Or, chief of the heralds 
of Burgundy, the Princes left the Earl Herbert’s 
Tower, and entered the castlcyard, which Louis I 
observed was filled with tlie Duke’s body-guard and ; 
men-at-iu*nis, splendidly accoutred, aud drawn up | 
in martial array. Crossing the court, tliey entered | 
the Coluicil-hall, which was in a much more modem | 
part of the building than that of which Louis had 
1)0011 the tenant, and, though in disrepair, had been i 
luistilv arranged for the solemnity of a public coun- | 
oil. Two chairs of state were erected under the 
same canopy, that for tlie King being I'aised two 
stms higher than the one which the Duke was to 
ocfupy ; about twenty of the chief nobility sat, ar- 
ranged in due order, on ciUier hand of the chair of 
state ; and thus, when both the Princes were seated, 
the person for whose trial, as it might be called, 
the council was suinnioned, held the highest place, 
and appeared to preside in it. 

It was perhaps to get ri<l of this inconsistency', 
and the scruples* whicli might have been inspired 
by it, that Duke Charles, having bowed slightly to 
the royal oliair, bluntly opened the sitting with* the 
following words : — 

" My good vassals and councillors, it is not un- 
known to you what disturbances have arisen in our 
territories, both in our father’s time, aud in our 
own, from the rebellion of vassals against superiors, 
and subjects against their princes. And lately, we 
have had the most dreadful proof of the height to 
which these evils have arrived in our case, by the 
scandalous flight of the Countess Isabelle of.Croyc, 
and her aunt the Lady Hamelinc, to take refuge 
with a foreign power, thereby renouncing their 
fealty to US| and inferring the forfeiture of their 
fiefs ; and in aiiother more dreadful and deplorable 
instance, by the sacrilogious and bloody murder of 
our beloved brotlier and ally the Bishop of Liege, 
and the rebellion of that treacherous city, which 
was but too mildly punished for the last insurrec- 
tion. We have been informed that these sad events 
may be traced, not merely to tlie inconstancy and 
folly of women, and the presumption of pampered 
citizens, but to the agency of foreign power, and tlie 
interference of almighty neighbour, from whom, if 
good deeds could merit any return in kind, Bur- 
gundy could have expected • nothing but the most 
Bi.icexe and devoted frienddiip. If this should prove 
Duke, setting bis teeth, and press- 
! 1 ^he ground, " what consideration 

diall withhold us— the means being in our power 


— from taking such measures, as shall efiectually, 
aud at the very source, close up the main spring, 
from which tliese evils have yearly flowed on us 1” 

The Duke Iiad begun his speech witli some calm- 
ness, but he elevated his voice at the conclusion ; 
and tlie last sentence was spoken in a tone which 
made all the councillors tremble, and brought a 
transient fit of paleness across the King's riieek. 
Ho instantly recalled his courage, however, and 
addressed Uie council in his turn, in a tone evincing 
BO much ease and composure, that the Duke, though 
he seemed desirous to interrupt or stop him, found 
no decent opportunity to do so. 

" Nobles of France aud of Burgundy,” ho said, 
"Knights of the Holy Spirit and of* the Golden 
Fleece ! since a King must plead his cause as an 
accused person, lie cannot desire more distinguished 
judges, Uian the flower of nobleness, and muster 
and pride of chivalry. Our fair cousin of Burgundy 
iiatli but darkened the dispute between us, in so far 
as his courtesy has declined to state it in precise 
terms. I, who have 110 csuise for observing such 
delicacy, nay, whose condition permits me not to 
do so, crave leave to speak more precisely. It is 
to Us, my lords — to Us, his liege Lord, his kins- 
man, his a1Iy,tliat luihuppy circiiinstaiiees, pervert- 
ing our cousin’s clear judgmctit .and better nature, ■ 
have induced him to Vpply the hateful charts of 
seducing his vassiils from tlioir allegiance, stiiTing 
up the people of Liege to revolt, and stimulating 
the outlawed William de la Marck to commit a 
most cruel and sacrilegious murder. Nobles of 
France and Burgundy, I might truly app«*al to the 
eircuinstances in whicli I now stand, as being in 
themselves a complete contradiction of such an ac- 
cusation ; for is it to l)c supposed, that, having the 
sense of a rational being left mo, I should have 
thrown myself unreservedly into the power of tlie 
Duke of Burgundy, while 1 was practising treachery 
against him, such as could not fail to be discovered, 
iuid which being discovered, must place me, as I now 
stand, in the power of a justly exaspemted prince ! 
The folly of one who should seat himself quietly 
down to ri'posc on a mine, after he had lighted the 
match which was to cause instant explosion, would 
have been wisdom compared to mine. 1 have no 
doubt, that, amongst the perjietrators of. those hor- 
rible treasons at Schonwaldt, villains have been 
busy witli my name — but am 1 to be answerable, 
who have given them no right to use It t — If two 
silly women, disgusted on account of some romantic 
cause of displeasure, sought refuge at my' Court, 
does it follow that they did so by my direction t — 
It will be found, when inquired into, that, since 
honour and cliivalry forbade my sending them back 
prisoners to tiie Court of Burgundy, — ^which I tliiuk, 
gentlemen, 110 ono w'ho wears the collar of these 
Orders would suggest, — that I came as nearly as 
possible to the same point, by placing tliem in the 
fianc^ of the venerable father la God, who is now 
a saint in heaven.” — Here Louis seemed much 
affected and pressed his kerchief to his eyes-—" In 
the handi^ I say, of a member of my own family, 
and still more closely united witli that of Burgundy, 
whose situation, exalted condition in the onurch,, 
and, alas I whose numerous virtue^ qualified him 
to be the protector of tliese unliappy wanderers for 
a little while, and tho mediator wtwixt them slid 
their liege Lord. 1 say, therefore, tlie only circum- 
stances whicli seem in my brotlier of Burgundy’s 
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view of this subject, to argue unworthy sus- 
picions against me, are such as can be explained on 
the fairest and most honourable motives ; and I 
say, moreover, that no one particle of credible 
evidence can be brought to support the injurious 
charges which have induced my brother to alter his 
friendly looks towards one who came to him in full 
confidence of friendship —have caused him to turn 
liis festive hall into a court of justice, and his hos-; 
pi table apartments into a prison.** 

“ My lord, my lord,** said Charles, breaking in as 
»oon as the King paused, “ for your being hci’e at a 
f me 80 unluckily coinciding with the execution of 
your proiects, 1 cau only account by supposing, that 
tliose who make it their tr.ade to impulse on others, 
do sometimes egi^giously delude themselves. The 
engineer is sometimes killed by the springing of his 
own petard. — For what is to follow, let it depend 
on the event of this solemn inquiry. — Bring hither 
the Countess Isabelle of Croye I** 

As the young hidy was introduced, supported on 
the one side by the Countess of Crevecoeur, wlio had 
her luishand’s commands to that effect, and on the 
other by die Abbess of the Ursuline convent, Cliarics 
exclaimed, with his usual harshness of voice and 
tnnniicr, — Soli ! sweet. Princess — you, who could 
sc.'irec find hi*eath to answer us when we last laid 
our just and reasonable commands on you, yet have 
had wind enough to run as long a couree as ever 
did liimtcd doe — what think you of tlio fair work 
you have made between two great Princes, and two 
mighty countries, that have been like U) go to war 
for your baby face T* 

The publicity of the scene, and the violence of 
Charles’s manner, totally overcame the resolution 
which Isabelle had formed of throwing herself at 
the Duke’s feet, and imploring him to take posses- 
sion of her estates, and permit her to retire into a 
cloister. She stood motionless, like a terrified 
female in a storm, who hears the thunder roll on 
ever^side of her, and apprehends, in every fixjsh 
peal, the bolt whicli is to strike .her dead. The 
Countess of Crevecoeur, a woin.'in of spirit equal to* 
her birth and to the beauty which she preserved 
even in her matronly yeara, judged it necessary to 
intci*fere. “ My Lord Duke,” riie said, ** my fair 
cousin is under my protection. 1 know better than 
your Grace how women should be treated, and we 
will leave this presence instantly, unless you use a 
tone and language more suitable to our rank and 
sex.” 

The Duke burst out into a laugh. ^ Crcvecceur,” 
he said, ” thy tameness hath made a lordly dame of 
thy Countess ; but that is no afiair of mine. Give 
a seat to yonder simple girl, to whom, so far from 
feeling enmity, I design the highest grace and 
honour. — • Sit down, mistreas, and tell us at your 
leisure what fiend possessed you to fiy from your 
native country, and embrace the trade of a damsel 
adventurous.” ' 

With much pain, and not without several inter- 
ruptions, Isabelle confessed, that, being absolutely 
determined against a match proposed to her by the 
Duke of Burgundy, she had indtiljred the hope of 
obtaining protection of the Court of Fnoiee. 

And under protection of the French Monarch,” 
said Cliarles-:—” Of that, doubtless, you were w'ell 
assured I** 

I did indeed so tliink. myself assured,” .said 
file Countess Isabelle, ” otherwise i hud not taken 


a step so decided.” — Hei'c Charles looked upon 
Louis witli a smile of inexpressible bitterness, which 
the King supported with the utmost firmness, ex- 
cept that his lip grew somcUiing whiter tlisn it was 
wont to be. — But my information concerning 
King Louis’s intentions towards ns,” continued the 
CouutcsB, after a short pause, " was almost entirely 
derived from my unhappy aunt, the Lady Hameline, 
and. her opinions were formed upon the assertions 
and insinuations of persons whom 1 have since dis- 
covered to be the vilest traitors, and most faithless 
wretches in the world.*’ She then stated, in brief 
terms, what she had since come to learn of tlie 
treachery of Marthon, and of Hayraddin Maugi'a- 
bin, and added, that she " entertained no doubt 
that the elder Maugrabin, called Zamet, the origlual j 
adviser of their flight, was capable of every species ' 
of treachery, as well as of assuming the character ' 
of an agrlit of Louis without authomy.” j 

There w'us a pause while the Countess continued ; 
lier story, whicli she prosecuted, though very briefly, 
from tlie time she left the territories of Bur^ndy, 
in company witli her aunt, until the storming of 
Schonwaldt, and her final surrender to the Count 
of Crevecoeur. All remained mute after she had 
finished her brief and broken narrative, and the ' 
Duke of Burgundy bent his fiotce dark eyes on the 
ground, like one who seeks for a pretext to indulge ' 
his passion, but finds none sufficiently planstblo to 
justify himself in his own eyes. “ The mole,” ho 
Hiiid at length, looking upwards, winds not his dark 
subtermneous path beneath our feet the less cer- 
hiinly, that we, though conscious of his motions, 
cannot absolutely trace them. Yet I would know 
of King Louis, wherefore ho maintained these ladic*s 
at his Court, had tliey not gone thitlier by his ouii 
invitation.” 

I dill not so entertain tliem, fair cousin,” an- 
swered the King. ** Out of compassion, indeed, I 
received them in privacy, but took an early oppor- 
tunity of placing tliciu under the protection of the 
late excellent Bishop, your own ally, and who was . 
(may God assoil him !) a bet&r judro than 1, or , 
any secular prince, how to reconcile the protection 
due to the fugitives, witli the duty which a king 
owes to his ally, from whose dominions they have 
fled. 1 boldly ask this young lady, whether my 
reception of tiiem was cordim, or whether it was 
not, on the contrary, such os made them express 
regret that they liad made my Court their place of 
refuge t” 

“So much was it otherwise than cordial,” an- 
swered the Countess, “ tliat it induced me, at least, 
to doubt how far it was possible th.it your Majesty 
should have actually given the invitation of whicli 
w'c had been assur^, by those lyho called tlicm* 
selves your agents ; since, supposing.them to have 
proceeded only as they were duly autlioriTOd, it 
would have been hard to reconcile your Majesty’s 
conduct with that to be expected from a king, a 
knight, and a gentleninn.” 

The Countess turned her eyes to tlie King ns^slie 
spoke, with a look which was probably intended as 
a reproach, but tlie breast of Louis was anned 
against all such artillery. On the contrary, waving 
slowly his expanded bands, and looking around the 
circle, ho seemed to make a triumphant appeid to 
ail present, upon the testimony borne to his IxiDO- I 
cciice ill the Countess’s rcpiy. 

Burgundy, meanwhile, cast on him a look whicD 
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•,«Lnu'*J u# >.i y, that if in floinu fle'jree silenced, \ie himself iu the arms and drcMa of au Are!»er of lh« 
was us liir as cvor from being siitisHtnl^ and theu ; Scottish Guard, and his winidexioii, mien, and air, | 
said abruptly to the Countess, — ** Methinks, fair ! suited in an uncommon degree his splendid appear- [ 
mistress, ia this account of your wanderings, you aiiee. His extreme youtli, too, pi-epossessed the j 
have forgot all inoiition of certain love-passagt's — conncillors in hia favour, the rather that no one | 
So, lio I blushing already I — Certain kiiigiits uf the could en^sily believe that the sagacious Louis would | 
forest, by wluuu your quiet wj»s for a time inter- . have chosen so very young a person to become die ! 
rupted. Well — that incident hath come to our ! confidant of political intrigues ; and thus the King ! 
ear, and something we may presently form out of i enjoyed, in tliis as in other cases, considerabls • 
it. — Tell me. King Louis, were it not well, before j advantage fi'om his singular choice of agents, both t 
this vagrant Helen of Troy, or of Croye, set more , as to age and rank, where such election seemed j 
kings by tlie ears, wore it not well to carve out a I least likely to be made. At the command of tlie ; 

, fiiting mutch for her 1'’ I Duke, sanctioned by that of Louis, Quentin com- ! 

King Louis, though conscious ivhat nugratofnl j menccMl an account of his journey with the Lndici I 
pi'oposal was likely to be made next, gave a calm of Croye to the neighbourhood of Liege, premising { 
and silent assent to wbat Chai'lcs sabl ; but the a statement ofKing Louis’s instructions, which were, 
Countess herself was restored to coursige by the that he sliould escort tliem safety to the castle of 
' very extremity of her situation. She quitted the die Bishop, 
awn of the Coujitess of CrevcccDur, on which slie “ And you obiiyed my orders accordingly,” Kiid 
bad hidierto leaned, came forwai’d timidly, y«d with tho King. 

an air of dignity, and kneeling before the Duke’s 1 did, Siiv,” r(‘]>iied the Scot, 
throne, thus addressed him: — “Noble Duke of “ You omit a circumsbince,” said tho Duke 
Burgundy, and niy liogo Lord ; I acknowledge my “ You were set upon in the forest by two waiiJer- 
faiilt ill liaviiig withdrawn myself from your doini- ing knights.” 

iiioiis without your gracious permission, and will “It does not breome me to remember or to pro- 
most humbly acquiesce in any penalty you are { claim sucii an incident,” saitl the youdi, blus)iin>< 

' pleased to impose. I place my lands and castles at > ingenuously, 
your rightful disposal, and pray you only <if your | “ But it doth not bocoino to forgot it,” said 

own bounty, and for the sake of* my father’s me- j the Duke of Orleans. “ This youth discharged liis 
mory, to allow Uie last of tho line of Croye, out of j commission manfully, and maiiikiined his trust in 
her large estate, such a moderate maintenanco as a maiiiicr that 1 shall long remember. — Conic to 
may find her admission into a convent for tlie re- niy apartment, Archer, when tliis matter is over, 
mainder of her life.” and thou shalt find I have not forgot (hy brave 

“ What tliink you, Sire, of the young ]ierson*s hearing, while 1 am glad to st e it is equalled by 
petition to us I’* said the Duke, adtlressing Loiutx. thy modesty,” 

“ Ab of a holy and humble inotiou,** said tho “And come to mine,” said Dniiois. “ I have a 
King, “ which doubtless comes from tliat grace lielmot for thco, since f tliiuk I owe tlir-e one." 
which ought not to be resisted or withstood.” Qneniin bowed low b) botli, and the examination 

“ The bumble and lowly shall be exalted,” said was rosiimed. At the eonimaiid of Duke Charles, he 
Charles. “ Arise, Countess Isabelle — we mc:m i pi*oduccd the written instiuictions which he liad rc- 
better for you Uiau you liave devised for yourself, ceiveil for tlie direciioii of his journey. 0 

We mean neither to sequestrate your estates, nor “ Did you follow tliese instructions literally, sol- 

to abaao vour .honows, but, ou tJio contrary, will *dicr ?” siiid the Duke. 

. add larger to both.” “ No, if it please ymir Grace,” replied Quentin. 

“ Alas 1 nijrlord,” said the Countess, continuing “ They directed me, as you may bo pleaised to ob- 
ou her knees, “ it is even that well-meant goodness serve, to cross tlie Macs near Namur ; wliereas 1 
which I fear still morb tlian your Grace’s displca- kept the left bank, us being both the nigher and tho 

sure, since it compels me ” safer road to Liege,” 

“ Saint George of Burgundy 1” sa id Duke Charles, “ And wherefore tliat alteration 1” Siiid the Duke. 

“ is our will to be tliwarted, and our commands dis- “ Because I began to suspect tho fidelity of ray 

puted,at every turn I Up, £ say, minion, and with- guide,” answered Quentin. 

draw for the present — when we have time to think “ Now mark tlie questions X liave next to ask 
cf thee, we will so order matters, that, Teae-Salnt- diee,” said tlio Duke. “ Reply truly to them, and 
Gri»l you shall eitlier obey us, or do worse.” fear nothing from the resentment of any one. But | 

Notwithstanding this stern answer, the Countess if you palter or double in your answers, I will have 
Isabelle remained at hia fee^ and would probably, thee hung alive in an iron chain from the steeple 
by her pertinacity, have driven him to say uptm of the market-house, .where thou shalt wish for 
the spot BomethiBg yet more severe, bad not the death for many un hum* ero he conies to relieve 
Countess of Crevecoeur, who better knew tliat yuu !” 

Prince’s humour, interfered to raise her young There was a deep silence ensued. At length, 
friend, and to conduct her from the hall. liaving given tlie youth time, as he tliought, to co..- 

Quentin Durward was now summoned to appear, rider tJie circiiinstancos iu which he was placed, tlie 
and presented himself before the King and Duke Duke demanded to know of Durward, who his guide 
wiA tliat freedom, distant alike from bashful re- was, by whom supplied, and whemforef he had been 
serve and Intrusivo boldtiesH, which becomes a youUi led to entertain suspicion of him t To the first ol 
at qnce well-born and well-nurtured, who gives ho- these questions, Quentin Durward answered, by 
nour where it la due, but without permitting him- naming llayraddin Maugrahin, the Bohemian \ to 
self to be daazled or confused by the presence of the seofmd, tliat tlic guide had been recommended 
fcose te wlinm it is to bo rendered. His uncle had by Tristan rHerniite ; and in reply to the third 
furnished him with the means of again equipping point, he mentioned what had happened in ilie 
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rancU''>(»in coiivenc, iiuar ;Naiuur ; how the Bohe> 
mian had beeki expelled from tlie holy house ; and 
how, jealous of his behaviour, he had dogj^ed him 
to a rendezvous with oue of William de la March’s 
laiizknechts, where he overh^rd them arrange a 
plan for surprisiug the ladies who were under his 
protection. 

*‘Now, hark thee/’ said the Duke, '^and once 
more remember thy life depends on thy veracity, 
did these villains mention their having this King’s 
— I mean tliis very King Louis of Franco’s autho> 
rity, for their scheme of surpiising the escort, and 
carrying away the ladies 1” 

*^'If such infamous fellows bod said so,” replied 
Quentin, I know not how 1 should have believed 
tliein, liaving the word of dio King himself to place 
in opposition to theirs.’* 

Louis, who had listened hitlierto with most ear- 
nest attention, could uot help drawing his breath 
deeply, when he heard Durward’s answer, in the 
manner of one from wliose bosom a heavy weight 
has been at once removed. The Duke again looked 
disconcerted and moody ; and, returning to tlie 
charge, questioned Quentin still more closely, whe- 
ther he did nut understand, from tlicso mens 
private conversation, that the plots which they 
meditated had King Louis’s sanction i 

** I repeat, tliat I heard nothing which could 
authorize me to say so,” answered tlie young man, 
who, though internally convinced of the King’s 
accession to the treachery of Dayradiliu, yet held 
it contrary to his allegiance to bring forward his 
own suspicions ou the subject ; ** and if 1 Aad heard 
such men make such an assertion, 1 again say, that 
I would not have given their testimony weight 
against the instructions of the King himself.” 

Thou ai’t a faitliful messenger,” said the Duke, 
witli a sneer ; ** and I venture to say, that in obey- 
ing the King’s instructions, thou hast disappointed 
his expectations in a uuinner that thou niightost 
have smarted for, but that Bubsequont events have 
made thy bull-headed tidclity seem like good ser- 
vice.” 

I understand you not, my lord,” said Quentin 
Durwurd ; all 1 know is, that iiiy master King 
Louis sent me to protect these ladies, and tliat 1 
did so accordingly, to the extent of my ability, both 
in tho journey to ^lioiiwaldt, and tlirough tlie sub- 
sequent scenes which took place. 1 understood tho 
instructions of the king to be honourable, and I 
executed them honourably ; hod they been of a 
different tenor, tliey would uot have suited ono of 
my name or nation.” * 

**Fier cotnme un Fcosaois,** said Charles, who, 
however disappointed at tlie tenor of Durward’s 
reply, was not unjust enough to blame him for lus 
boldness, " But hai'k thee, Arclier, what instruc- 
tions^ were those which made thee, as some sad 
fugitives from l^iouwaldt Ifuvo informed us, parade 
Uio streets of Liege, at the head of those mutineers, 
who afterwords cruelly mui*dered tlieir temporal 
Prince and spiritual Father t And what lianmguo 
was it which thou didst make after tiiat murder 
was committed, in which you took upon you, as 
agent for Louis, to assume autliority among the 
villains who had just perpetrated so great a crime I” 

My lord,” said Quentin, there are many who 
could testify, that 1 assumed not die cliaractor of 
an envoy of France in the town of Liege, but had 
it fixed upon me by the obstinate clamours of tiic 


people themselves, who refused to give credit to any 
diEMuamation which T could make. This T told tc 
those in the Hcrvice of the Bishop when 1 had made 
my escape from the city, and recommended tlieir 
attention to the security of the Castle, which might 
have prevented the calamity and horror of the suc- 
ceeding night. It is, no doubt, true, that I did, in 
tlie extremity of danger, avail myself of the influ- 
ence which my imputed character gave me, to save 
the Countess Isabelle, to protect my own life, and, 
so far as I could, to rein in tiie humour for slaugh- 
ter, which had already broke out in so dreadful an 
I instance. I repeat, and will maintain it with my 
i body, tliat £ had no commission of any kind from 
! the King of France, respecting the people of Liege, 

I far leas iiistmctions to instigate them to mutiny ; 
and that, finally, when 1 did avail myself of Uiat 
imputed character, it was ‘as if 1 had snatched up 
a ^lield to protect myself in a moment of emer- 
gency, and used it, as I should surely have done, 
for the defence of myself and others, without in- 
quiring whetlicr 1 had a right to the heraldic em- 
blazomneiits which it displayed.” 

" And therein, my young companion and prison- 
er,” said CrcvccoDur, unable any longer to remain 
silent, " acted witli equal spirit and good sense ; and 
his doing so ciniiot justly be imputed as blame 
King Louis.” 

There was a murmur of assent among the sur- 
rounding nobility, which sounded joyfully in the 
ears of King Louis, whilst it gave no little offence 
to Charles. He rolled his eyes angrily around ; and 
tlie seiitinicnts, so generally expressed by so many 
of his highest vassals and wisest councillors, would 
not perhaps have proveuted his giving way to his 
violent and despotic temper, Imd not Des Cutnines, 
who foresaw tho danger, prevented it, by euddouly 
aiiJiouiiciiig a herald from the city of Liege. 

^ A herald from weavers and nailers 1” exclaimud 
the Duke but, admit him instantly. By Our 
Lady, 1 will learn from tliis same herald somethiug 
fa|^ier of bis employers’ ho]^ and projeOfes, than 
tins young French-Scottish num-at-arlng keems de- 
sirous to tell me r* 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

TUB IIBBALD. 

Ariel. —Hark I they roar. 
trotpero. Let tlieu be hunted sounrlly. 

The Tempest. 

Tiib&e was room made in tlie assembly, and no 
small curiosity evinced by those present to ^ the 
herald whom tho insurgent Liegeois Jud ventured 
to send to so haughty a I’riuce as tho Duke of Bur- 
guudy, while in such high iiidigiiatiou against tlicm* 
For it must be remembered, that at tills period 
heralds were only despatched from sovereign lirinoes 
to gaffh otiier upon soleinu occasions } and that tlie 
inferior nobility employed pursuivants, a lower rank 
of oflicers at ai'uis. It may be also noticed in pass- 
ing, tliat Louis XI., a luibitual dcrider of whatever 
did not promise real power or substantial advan- 
tage, was in especial a professed oontemner \>1 
hemds and heraldry, ** red, blue, and green, with 
ail their trumpery,”’ to which the nrlde ii his 

1 For a roiiiarkalile Instance of tint, !we Note X. 
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nval Cliarics, which was of a very different kind, 
attached no small do/^ree of ceremonious impor- 
tance. 

The herald, who was now introduced into tho 
presence of the moiiarchs, was dressed in a tabard, 
or co.it, embroidered with the arms of his master, 
in which the Boar’s-liead made a distinguished ap- 
pearance, in blazonry, which, in the opinion of the 
skilful, W. 1 S more showy than accurate. The rest 
of iiis dress — a dress always sufficiently tawdry — 
overcharged with lace, embroidery, and orna- 
ment of every kind ; and the plume of feathers 
which he wore was so high, as if intended to sweep 
the roof of the hall. In short, tho usual gawdy 
splendour of file hemUlic attire w'as caricatured 
and overdone. The Boar*s-head was not only re- 
peated on every part of his dress, but even his 
bonnet was fonned into that shape, and it was 
represented with gory tongue and bloody tusks, or, 
in proper langua^, langrd and dentated yules; and 
there was someiliiiig in the man’s appenmneo which 
seemed to imply a mixture of boldness and appre- 
hension, like one who has undertaken a dangerous 
commission, and is sensible that audacity alone can 
carry him through it with safety. Something of 
till' same mixturo of fear and effrontery was visible 
ill the manner in which he paid his respects, and he 
shewed also a grotesque awkwardness, not usual 
amongst those who wero accustomed to be received 
in the presence of princes. 

“ Who art thou, in the devil’s name !'* w.is the 
gi'eeting with which Charles the Buhl received this 
singular euvey. 

** I am Boiige Sanglier,” answered the herald, 
“ the officer-at-anns of William de la March, by the 
grace of God, and the election of the Chapter, Prince 
Bish(m of Liege.” 

** Ila !” exclaimed Cliarlea ; but, as if subduing 
bis own passion, he made a sign to him to proceed. 

** And, in right of his wife, the Honourable Coun- 
tess Hameline of Croye, Count of Croye, and Lord 
of Bracquemont” • 

The utter astonishment of Duke Charles at the 
extremity ot boldness -with which these titles were 
announce in his presence, seemed to strike him 
dumb ; and the lierald, conceiving, doubtless, that 
ho had made a suitable impression by the aniiuncin- 
thm of his character, proceeded to state his errand. 

” Annuneio tobis gaudium magnum” lie said ; 
** I let you, Charles of Burgundy and Earl of Flan- 
ders, to know, in my master’s name, that under 
favour of a dispensation of our Holy Father of 
Rome, presently expected, and appointing a fitting 
substitute ad saera, he proposes to exercise at once 
the office of Prince Bishop, and maintain tlie rights 
of Count of Croye.” 

The Duke of Burgundy, at tliis and other pauses 
in the herald’s speech, only ejaculated ^ Ha 1” or 
some similar interjection, witiiout making any an- 
swer ; and the tone of exekraation was that of one 
who, though surprised and moved, is willing to 
hear all that is to be said ere he commits himself 
by making an answer. To the fardier astonish- 
ineitt of aU who were present, he forbore from his 
i.sual abrupt and viplent gesticulations, remaining 
wnh the nail of his thumb pressed against his teeth, 
which was his favourite atntude when giving atten- 
taon, and keeping his eyes bent on the ground, as 
if unwilling to betray the passion wmcli might 
gleam lO-them. ^ 


The envoy, therefore, proceeded boldly and un- 
abashed in the delivery of liis message. ** In tlio 
name, therefore, of tlie Prince Bishop of Liege, and 
Count of Croye, 1 am to require of you, Duke 
Charles, to desist from those pretensions and on- 
croachments which you have made on the free and 
imperial city of Liege, by connivance widi tho late 
Louis of Bourbon, unworthy Bishop thereof. — ” 

Ha !” again exclaimed the Duke. 

^ Also to I'estore the banners of the community, 
which you took violently from the town, to the 
number of six-and-thirty, — to rebuild the breaches 
iu tlicir walls, and restore tlie fortifications which 
you tyninnically dismantled, — and to acknowledge 
my master, William de la Marck, as Prince Bishop, 
lawfully elected in a free Chapter of Canons, of 
which behold the proevs verbal.” 

” Have you finished t” said the Duicc. 

“ Not yet,” replied the envoy : 1 am fartlier to 
require your Grace, on the part of tlie said right 
noble and venerable Prince, Bishop, and Count, 
that yon do presently withdraw the garrison from 
the Castle of Bracquemont, and otiier places of 
strength, belonging to the Earldom of Croye, which 
have been placed there, wlietlicr in your own most 
gracious name, or in that of Isabelle, calling her- 
self Countess of Croye, or any other, until it shall 
be decided by the Imperial Diet, wbclher tho fiefs 
ill question shall not pertain to the sister of tlie late 
Count, my most gracious Lady Hameline, rather 
than to his daughter, in respect of the jus emphg~ 
tcusis.** 

” Your master is most learned,” replied the 
Duke. 

Vet,” continued the herald, ”the noble and 
venerable Prince and Count will bo disposed, all 
other disputes betwixt Burgundy and Liege being 
settled, to fix upon the Lady Isabelle surii an a])- 
paiiagc as may become her quality.” 

“ He is generous and conuderate,” said tlic 
Duke, in the same tone. 

Now by a poor fool’s conscience,” said I.e GIo- 
rieux apart, to the Count of Crevecccur, “ I would 
rather be iu the worst cow’s hide tliat ever died of 
tho murrain, tlian in that fellow’s painted coat ! 
The poor man goes on like drunkards, who only 
look to the other pot, and not to tho score which 
mine host chalks up behind the lattice.” 

“ Have you yet done 1” said the Duke to tlie 
herald. 

“One word more,” answered Rouge Sanglier, 
“from my noble and venerable lord aforesaid, re- 
specting his worthy and trusty ally, the Most 
Christian King— ” 

“ Ha !” exclaimed tlie Duke, i^tartiiig, and in a 
fieroer tone than he had yet us^ ; but checking 
himself, he instantly composed himself again to 
attention. 

“ Which most Christian King’s royal person it 
is rumoured tiiat you, Charles of Burgundy, have 
placed under restraint, contrary to your duty as a 
vassal of the Crown of France, and to the fiutli 
observed among Christian Sovereigns. For which 
reason, my said noble and venerable master, by 
my month, charges you to put his Royal and Mosf 
Qiristian ally fortliwith at freedom, or to receive 
the defiance which I am authorized to pronouiKC 
to you.” 

“ Have you yet done 1” said the Duke. 

“ 1 liave,” answered die herald, “ and await your 
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Grace’s answer, trusting it may be such as will save 
the effusion of Christian blood.” 

^ Now, by Saint George of Burgundy”— t said the 
Duke — but ere he could proceed farther, Louis 
arose, and struck in with a tone of so much dignity 
and authority, that Charles could not interrupt him. 

” Under your favour, fair cousin of Burgundy,” 
said the King; "we ourselves crave priority of 
voice in replying to this insolent fellow. — Sirrah 
herald, or whatever thou art, carry back notice to 
tho perjured outlaw and murderer, William de la 
Marck, that the King of France will be presently 
before Liege, for the purpose of punishing the sacri- 
legious miMerer of his late beloved kinsman, Louis 
of Bourbon ; and that he proposes to gibbet De la 
Marck alive, for the insolenoe of terming himself 
his ally, and putting his royal name into me mouth 
of one of his own base messengers.” 

" Add whatever else on my part,” *aaid Charles, 
" which it may not misbecome a prince to send to a 
common thief, and murderer. — And begone ! — 
Yet stay. — Never herald went from the Court of 
Burgundy widiout having cause to cry. Largesse ! — 
Let him bcscoui^d till tlie bones are laid bare!” 

" Nay, but if it please your Grace,” said Creve- 
cosur and D’H;^mbercourt togctlier, " he is a herald, 
and so far privileged.” 

" It is you, Messires,” replied the Duke, " who 
are such owls, as to think tliat tlie tabard makes 
the herald. I see by that fellow’s blazoning he is 
a mere impostor. Let Toison d’Or step forward, 
and question him in your presence.” 

In spite of his natural effrontery, the envoy of 
the Wild Bbar of Ardennes now became pale ; and 
tliat uotwitlistanding some touches of paint with 
which he had adorned his countenance. Toison 
d’Or, the chief herald, as we have elsewhere said, 
of the Duke, and King-at-arms within his domi- 
nions, stepped forward with tlie solemnity of one 
' who knew what was due to his office, and asked his 
supposed brother, in what College he had studied 
the science which he professed. 

" 1 was bred a pursuivant at the Heraldic College 
of Ratisbon,” answered Rouge Sanglier, "and re- 
ceived diploma of Ehrenhold from that same learned 
fraternity.” 

" Yon could not derive it from a source more 
wortliy,” answered Toison d’Or, bowing still lower 
than ne had done before ; " and if I presume to 
confer with you on the mysteries of our sublime 
science, in obedience to the orders of the most 
gracious Duke, it is not in hopes of giving, but of 
receiving knowledge.” 

" Go to,” said Sie Duke, impatiently. " Leave 
off ceremony, and ask him some question that may 
try his skill.” 

" It were injustice to ask a disciple of the wortliy 
College of Arms at Ratisbon, if he comprehendetli 
the common tenns of blazonry,” said Toison d*^ ; 
" but 1 may, without offence, crave of Rouge Sm- 
glier to say if he is instrucM in the more myste- 
rious and secret terms of the science, by which tlie 
more learned do emblematically, and as it were 
parabolically, express to each other what ia con- 
veyed to others in the ordinary language, taught in 
the very accidence as it were of Heraldry 1” 

" 1 understand one tort of blazonry as well as 
another,” answered Rouge Sanglier, boldly ; " but 
it may ^ we have not the same terms in uermany 
which you have here in Flanders.” 


"Aiius, that you will shy sol” replied Toison 
d’Or ; "our noble science, which is indeed tlie very 
banner of nobleness, and glory of ^nerosity, being 
the same in all Christian countnes, nay, known 
and acknowledged oven by tho Saracens and Moors. 
I would, tiierefore, pray of you to describe whut 
coat you will after tiie celestial fashion, that is, by 
the planets.” 

" Blazon it yourself as you will,” said Rouge 
Sanglier; " I will do no such apish tricks upon 
commandment, as an ape is made to come aloft.” 

" Shew him a coat, and let him blazon it his own 
way,” said the Duke ; "and if he fails, I promise 
him that his back shall be gules, azure, ana sable.” 

"Here,” said the herald of Burgundy, taking 
from his pouch a piece of parchment, " is a scroll, 
in which certain conriderations led me to prick 
down, after my own poor fasliion, an ancient coat. 
I will pray my brother, if indeed he belong to tho 
honourable College of Arms at Ratisbon, to de- 
cipher it in fitting language.” 

Le Glorieux, who seemed to take great pleasure 
in this discussion, had by this time bustled himself 
close up to the two heralds. " I will help tliee, 
good fellow,” said he to Roofm Sangfier, as he 
looked hopelessly upon the scroS. " This, my lords 
and masters, represents tlie cat looking out at the 
dairy-window.” 

This sally occasioned a laugh, which was some- 
thing to the advantage of Rouge Sanglier, as it led 
Toison d’Or, indignant at the misconstruction of 
his drawing, to explain it as the coat-of-arms as- 
sumed by Childebert, King of France, after he had 
taken prisoner Gandemor, King of Burgundy; re- 
presenting an ounce, or tiger-cat, the emblem of 
the captive prince, behind a grating, or, as Toison 
d’Or technically defined it, " Sible, a musiou passant 
Or, oppressed with a trellis gules, clou^ of tho 
second.” 

" By my bauble,” said Le Glorieux, " if the cat 
resemble Burgundy, she has tlie right side of the 
grating now-a-days.” 

" True, good fellow,” said {iOuis, laughiug, while 
the rest of the presence, and even Charles himself, 
seemed disconcerted at so broad a jest, — " T owo 
tliee a piece of gold for turning Bomething that 
looked like sad earnest, into tlie merry game which 
I trust it will cud iii.” 

"Silence, Le Glorieux,” said- the Duke; "and 
you, Toison d’Or, who are too learned to be intel- 
ligible, stand bock, — and bring tliat rascal forwai'd, 
some of you. — Hark ye, villain,” he said, in liia 
harshest tone, " do you know the difference be- 
tween argent and or, except in the shape of coined 
money 1” 

" For pity’s sake, your Grace, be good unto 
me ! — Noble King Louis, speak for me 1” 

"Speak for thyself,” said the Duke — "In a 
word, art thou herald or not ?” 

" Only for tliis occasion !” acknowledged tlie de- 
tected official. 

" Now, by St George !” said the Duke, eyeing 
Louis askance, " wo know no king — no ^ntleman 
— save ONC. who would have so prostituted tlie 
noble science on which royalty and gentry rest I 
save that King, who sent to Edward of England a 
serviiig*man disguised as a herald.” ^ 

" Such a stratagem,” said liouis, laughing or 

1 See Note X. Herat i. 
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iiffectiiij; lo laugli^ could only be justified at a Several officers accordingly busied themselves in 
Court where no heralds were at the time, and when taking off the dogs; and they were soon seen 
ihe oinergciicy was urgent. But, tiioogh it might coupling some np, and pursuing others which ran 
have p:u>se(l on the blunt and tliick-wittcd islander, through tlie streets, shaking in sport and triumph 
no one with brains a whit, better than those of a the tattered fragments of painted clotli and em- 
' wild boar would have tliought of passing such a trick broideiy rent from the tabard, wliich the unfortu- 
upon the accomplislicd Court of Burgundy.’’ note wearer had put on in an unlucky hour. 

“ Send him who will,” said the Duke, fiercely. At this moment, and while the Duke was too 
"he shall return on their liands in poor case. — much engaged with what passed before him to mind 
i Hei'e ! — drag him to the market-place ! — slash what was said behind him, Oliver le Daiii, gliding 
I him with bridle-reins and dog-whips until the behind King Louis, whispered into his ear>«“lt 
tabard liang about v him in tatters! — Upon the is the Bohemian, Ilayraddin Maugrabin — Itw'ero 
lloiige Saiiglier 1 — ^9 9a I — Haloo, haloo !” not well he should come to speech of tlie Duke.” 

Four or five large hoimds, such ss are painted in “ He must die,” answered Louis, in the* same 
the hunting-pieces upon which Rubens and Schnei- tone — " dead men tell no tales.” 
f'icrs laboured in conjunction, caught the well-known One instant afterwards, Tristan rHermito, to 

notes with which the Duke concluded, and began whom Oliver had given tlie hint^ stepped forward 
to yell and bay as if the boar were just roused from before the King and the Duke, and said, in liis ' 
liis lair. blunt manner, “ So please your Majesty and your ! 

" By the rood !” said King Louis, observant to Grace, tliis piece of game is mine, and 1 claim ; 
catch tlie vein of his dangerous cousin, "since the him — he is marked with my stamp — the flciir- i 
USB has put on tlie boar’s hide, I would set Uic dogs de-Hs is branded on his shoulder, as all men may | 
on him to bait him out of it !” soc. — lie is a known villain, and hath slain tlie < 

" Right I right !” exclaimed Duke Charles, the King’s subjects, robbed churches, deflowered vir- j 

I fancy exactly chiming in with his liiimoiir at the gins, slain deer in the royal parks ” ^ | 

' moment — " it shall bo done 1 — Uncouple the " Enough, enough,” said Duke Charles, " he is * 

! hounds ! — llyke a Talbot ! livke a Beaumont ! — iny royal cousin’s property by many a good title, j 
• We will course him from the Soor of the Castle to What will your Majesty do with him 1 ” 

‘ the east gate.” " If he is left to iny disposal,” said the King, " 1 I 

" I trust your Grace will treat me as a bea.st of will at least give him one lesson in the sciciicc of | 
chase,” said the fellow, putting the host face he heraldry, in which he is so i^orant — only explain I 
1 could upon the matter, " and allow me fair law 1 ” to him practically, the moaning of a cross potence, | 

I " Thou art but vermin,” said the Duke, " and with a noose dangling pi^per.” 1 

j entitled to no law, by the letter of the book of • “Not as to be by him borne, but as to beiu'bim. \ 
I hunting; neverthelcRs, thou shall have sixty yard< . — Let him take the degrees under your gossip ; 
I in advance, were it but ‘or the sake of thy un- ’ Tristan — he is a deep professor in such mys- 1 
i paralleled impudence- — Away, away, sire ! — we ^ Ivries.” ^ j 

I will see this sport.” — And the council breaking ii[» ; .Thus answfjred the Duke, with a hurst of dj.s- . 
I tumultuously, all hurried, none faster tlinn tho tuo cordant laughter at his own wit, which was so cor- ! 
, Frinces, to enjoy tho hunmne pastime which King | dially cliorusscd by Louis, that his rival could not j 
! Ijonis had suggested, ' l.i lp looking kindly at him, while lie said — | 

I The Rouge Sanglicr shewed excellent sport; for, ' “ Ah, J^ouis, Louis ! would to God thou wort as ; 

[ cringed wifli terror, and having half n score of ; faithful a monarch as thou art a merry companion ! ; 
i fierce boar- .ouxids hard at liis haunches, encouraged i J cannot but think often on the jovial time wo used ' 
I by tlie .blowing of boms and the woodland cheer of . to spend together.” | 

! the hunters, he flew like the very wind, and had he j “ You may bring it back when you will,” haid | 

! not been encumbered with liis herald’s coat, ftho ! I^onis ; " 1 will grant you as fair terms as for very j 

I worst possible habit for a runner,) he might fairly ! shame’s sake you ought to ask in my present con- ! 
; have escaped dog-free ; he also doubled once or ! dition, without making yourself the fable of Chns- ! 
1 twice, in a manner much approved of by the spec- ■ tendom ; and I will swear to observe them upon j 

j tatnra. ' None of these, nay, not even Cliarles him- j the holy relique which I have ever the grace to ; 

j self, was HO delighted with the sport as King Jjouis, | bear about my person, being n fragment of the 
j v. ho, partly from political considerations, and partly ' true cross.” 

j as being naturally pleased with tlio sight of human ! Here he took a small golden reliquary, which 
1 suffering when ludicrously exhibited, laughed till | was suspended from bis neck next to his shirt by 
; ilie tool’s ran from his eyes, and in his ecstasies of a chain of the siimc metal, and liaving kissed it de- 
i laptuiv, caught hold of the Duke’s ennine cloak, as voiitly, continued — 

I if to support himself ; whilst the Duke, no less de- “ Never was false oatli sworn on this most sacred 
■ lighted, flung his arm around the King’s shoulder, rcliouc, but it wa.s avenged within tlie year.” 

' making tlius an eiJiibition of confidential sympathy "yet,” said the Duke, “ it was the same on which 
, and familiarity, very mucdi at variance with tho you swore amity to mo wlien you left Burgundy, and 
terms on which tliey had so lately stood togetlier. sliortly after sent the Bastard of Rubemprd to niur- 

At lengtli the speed of the pseudo-herald could der or kidnap me.” 

Save him no longer from tlie fan^ of his pur- “ Nay, gracious cousin, now you are ripping np 
tafers : they seized him, polled him down, and ancient grievances,” said the King ; " 1 promise 
i wouhl proliably s-ion Imve throttled him, had not you, that you wero deceived in that matter. — 

I the Duke called out — "Stave and tail I — stave Moreover, it was not upon thii relique which I 
I imd tail ’ — Take them off him ! — He hath shewn then swore, but upon another fragment of the true 
j s«i good a coui-sn, that, though he has made no ‘ cross which I got from the Grand Seignior, weak- 
I sport .at ba}, wc «,'in not have Inm despatched.” cned in virtue, doubtless, by Bojoumiog with in- 
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fldela. Besides, did not the war of the PubUc 
Good break oat within tlie year ; and was not a 
Burgundian army encamped at Saint Denis, ba^ed 
by all the great feudatories of France ; and was T 
not obliged to yield up Normandy to my brother ! 
— O God, shield us from perjury on sucli a war- 
rant as tliis 1 ” 

‘‘ Well, cousin,” answered the Duke, " X do be- 
lieve tliou liadst a lesson to keep faitli anotlier time. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THK EXKC*JTXON. 

] *11 talfp thee to the f^ood Kreen wood» 

And make thine own liand choose the tree. 

mBaUaO. 

” Now God be praised, that gave us the power of 


— And now for once, without finesse and doubling, laughing, and making others laugh, and shame to 
will you make good your promise, and go with me tlie dull cur who scorns the office of a jester I Here 


to punish this murdering La March and tlie 
Liegeois 1 ” 

“ J will march against them,” said Louis, “ vrifii 
the Ban, and Arriere-Ban of France, and the Ori- 
flammo displayed.” 

Nay, nay,” said tlie Duke, ** tliat is more than 


is a joke, and that none of the brightest^ (though it 
might pass, since it has amused two Princes,) wfaieli 
hatli gone farther than a thousand reasons of state 
to prevent a war between France and Burgundy.” 

Such was tlie inference of Le Glorieux, when, in 
consequence of the reconciliation of which we gave 


noediul, or may be advisable. The presence of the particulars in the last Chapter, the Burgundian 
your Scottish Guard, and two hundred choice guards were withdmwn from the Castle of Peronne, 
iaiicos, will serve to shew that you are a free agent, the abode of the King removed from tlie ominous 


A large ai*my might - 


Tower of Count Herbert, and, to the great joy hotli 


“ Make me so in effect, you would say, iny fair ! of Frcncli and Burgundians, an outward diow at 
cousin I” said the King. “ Well, you sliall dictate ! least of confidence and friendship seemed so esta- 
tlie number of my attendants.” ‘ I blislied between Duke Charles and^liis liegpe lo^. 

“ And to put this fair cause of mischief out of Yet still the latter, though treated witli ceremonial 
the way, you will agree to the Countess Isabelle | olwervance, was Hiilficiently aware timt he continued 
of Croyo wedding with the Duke of Orleans ?” I to |je tho object of suspicion, tliough he prudently 
“Fair cousin,” said the King, “you drive my aflected to overlook it, and appeared to consider 
courtesy to extremity. The Duke is tlic betrothed himself as entirely at his ease, 
lirhlogrooin of my daughter Joan. Be generous— ! Meanwhile, as frequently happens in such cases, 
yield up this matter, and let us speak ratlier of ' whilst tho principal partitas concerneds had so far 


the towns on the Smnmo.” 

“ ^^y council will talk to your Majesty <»f those,” 
sKiid ciiarlos; “ T myself have leas at heart the ac- 
quisition of tcrj'itory, than the redress of injuries. 
You have tampered with my vassals, and yom* 
royal ])le.'iBuro must needs dispose of tlic liand of a 
Ward of Burgundy. Your Majesty must bestow' 
it within the pale of your ow'ii royal family, since 
you have meddled with it — otherwise our coii- 
fer<*iicc breaks off.” 

• “ Were I to ssiy I did this willingly,” said tho 

King, “ no one would believe me ; tbcroforc do 
you, inyfair cousin, judge of the extent of my wish 
to oblige you, wlien I say most reluctantly, that 
tho parties consenting, and :i dispensation from 
the Pope being obtained, my own objections sluill 
1)0 no bar to this inatcli which yo\i purpose.” 

“ All besides can be easily settled by our ininis- 


madc up their differences, one of tlie subaltern I 
agents concerned in their iiitri^ies was bitterly j 
experiencing tlio trutJi of tlie political maxim, that | 
- if tho great have frc(]^nont need of base tools, they 
make amends to society by abandoning them to 
their tiite, so soon as they find them no longea#: 
useful. ^ i 

This was ITayraddiii Maugrabiii, who, surre-n- 
dered by the Duke’s officers to the King’s Provost- | 
. Marshal, was by him placed in the hands of his two j 
trusly aides-de-camp, Trois-»chclIcs and Petit- ' 
Andrd, to be despatched wiifiout loss of time, j 
One on cither side of him, and followed by a few j 
gn.*mls and a multitude of rabble, — tliis playing j 
the Allegro, that the Penscroso,— he was marched j 
off (to use a modern comparison, like Garrick be- j 
j tween Tragedy and Comedy) to the noighboiiriiig ^ 


“ All besides can be easily settled by our minis- ' forest ; where, to save all farther trouble andocre- 
tc-i’S,” said tho Duke, “ and we are once more : monial of n gibbet, and so forth, the disposers ol 
cousins and friends.” ! his fate proposed to knit him up to the first snfii- 

“ May Heaven ho praised I” said Louis, “who, i cient tree. , n 

bolding in his hand tho hearts of princes, doth They w'cro not long in finding an ojik, as J etit- 
mercifully incline them to pcaco and clemency, and i Andrtf facetiously expressed it, fit to bear such an 
prevent the effusion ofliumnn lUood. — Oliver,” ho • acorn; and placing the wretched cninin±I on a 
added apart to that favomnlc, who ever waited = bank, under a sutficient guard, they beg.m iiieir 
around him like the familial* beside a sorcerer, ‘ cxtcinporaucons preparations for the final cataa- 
“ Hai’k theo — tell Tristan to be speedy in dealing trophe. At that moment, llayraatlm, gazing on 


n ith yonder runagate Bohemian.” 


tho crowd, cncountcrod tlie eyes of Quentin Dur- 
wnrd, who, tliinkinglie iN'coguized the countenance 
■ ofhisfaithlessguide ill tJmtoftJie detected impostor, | 
had followed with the croud to witness tlie exccu- 
' rion, and assure liimwilt of the identity. ^ 

When the cxecutionciw informed him that all 
i was rt*ad.v, Hayraddiii, with much calmness, asked 
' a single boon at their hands. 

1 “ A iiy thing, my son, con sistent witli our office, 

said Trois-Kschellcs. ' 

“ is,” saiil Hayraddiii,” any thing hut uiy 
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“ Even 80,” ssiid Twis-Esolielles, “ and 8om#»- to Durward : ** I wa^ plumlered of every stiver 
thing more ; for os you seem resolved to do credit when they took me — it shall avail thoe much.” 
to our mystery, and die like a man, without making Quentin paid the executioners their guerdon, and, 
wry moidhs — why, though our orders are to be like men of promise, they retreated out of hearing 
prompt, I care not if I indulge you ten minutes — keeping, however, a careful eye on the criininars 
loiigt^r.” motions. After waiting au instant till the mihapfiy 

« ^'ou ai’e even too generous,” said llayraddin. man should speak, as he still remained silent, 

<< Truly we may be blamed for it,” said Petit- Quentin at leuj^ addressed him, " And to tliis coii- 

Andr^ ; but what of that ! — I could consent elusion thou liast at lengtii arrived t” 

almost to give my life for such a jerry-come-tumble, Ay,” answered llayraddin, " it required neither 

such a smart, tight, firm lad, who pniposes to come astrologer, nor physiognomist, nor chiromantist, to 
from aloft with a grace, as an honest fellow* should foretell tliat 1 should follow tlie destiny of my 
do.” family.” 

" So that if you want a confessor,” said Truis- Brought to tliis early end by thy long coui'se 

j Eschcllcs of crime and treachery 1” said the Scot. 

** Or a fire of wine,” said liia facetious cum- ^ No, by the bright Aldcboran and all his brother 

panion twiiiklers !” aiisw*cred the Bohemian. ** f am brought 

Or a psalm,” said Tragedy hitlicr by my folly in believing that the blood- 

Or a song,” said Comedy thirsty cruelty of a Frank could be restrained even 

** Neifiicr, my good, kind, and most expeditious by what they themselves profess to hold most socvimI. 
friends,” said the Bohemian — ‘‘1 only pray to A priest’s vestment wcmld have been no safer garb 
speak a few minutes with yonder Archer of the for me than a herald's tabard, however saiic- 
Scottish Guard.” timoiiious are your professions of devotion and 

The executioners hesitated a moment; but Trois- chivalry.” 

Esclielles, recollecting that Quentin Durwrard was " A detected impostor has no right to claim the 
believed, from various circumstances, to stand high immunities of the disguise he liad usurped,” said ! 
in the favour of their master. King Louis, tliev Durward. 

resolved to permit the interview. “ Pctected 1” said the Bohemian. “ My jargon 

When Quentin, at their summons, approached was as good as yonder old fool of a herald's ; — but 
the condemtied criminal, he could not but bo let it pass. As well now as hcre.after.” 
shocked at his apiiearancc, however justly his doom " You abuse time,” said Quentin. If you have 
might have been deserved. The remnants of his aught to tell me, say it quickly, and then take some 

heraldic finery, rent to tatters by the fangs of the care of your soul.” 

dogs, and tlie clutches of the bipeds who had ** Of my soul ?” said tlio Bohemian, witli a 
rescued him from their fury to lead him to the hideous laugh. Think ye a leprosy of twenty years 
gallows, gave him at once a ludicrous and a can be cm*cd in an instant 1 — If I have a soul, it 
•wretched appearance. His face was discoloured hath been in such a course since 1 w'.as ton years 
with paint, and with some i*emiiauts of a fictitious | old and more, that it would take me one month to 
beard, assumed for the purpose of disguise, and recall all my crimes, and auotlier to tell them to 
there was the paleness of death upon his cheek Uic priest; — and were such space granted mo, it 
and upon his lip ; yet, strong in p:issivc courage, is five to one I would employ it otherwise.” 

'like most of his tnbe, his eye, while it glistened " Hardened wretch, blaspheme not ! Tell me 
and wandert 1, as well as tho contorted smile of what thou hast to say, and V leave thcc to thy fate,” 
his mouth, seemed to bid defiance to the deatli ho said Durward, witli mingled pity and hori'ur. 
was about to die. 1 have a boon to ask,” said llayraddin, — but 

Quentin was struck partly with horror, partly first 1 will buy it of you ; for your tribe, with all 
with compassion, as he approached tlie miserable their professions of charity, give nought for 
man ; and tliese feelings probably betrayed them- nought.” 

strives in his manner, for Petit-Audr^ called oiif^ ** 1 could well-nigh say, Uiy gifts perish with 
" Trip it more smartly, jolly Archer — This gen- tiiee,” answered Quentin, but that thou art on the 
tleman’s leisure cannot wait for you, if you walk very verge of eternity. — Ask tliy boon — reserve 
as if the pebbles were eggs, and you afraid of thy bounty — it can do me no good — 1 remember 
brcAhing them.” ^ ^ enough of your good offices of old.” 

^ I must ^ak witli^ him in privacy,” said the “ Why, I loved you,” said Hayraddiii, “ for the 
eriminaif despair seeming to croak in liis accent us matter that chanced on the banks of the Cher; and 
he uttered the words. 1 would have helmd you to a wealthy damO. You 

‘^Tluit may hardly consist with our office, my wore her scarf, wiiich partly misled me; and indeed 
merry Leap-the-ladder,” said Petit- Andrd ; " we 1 tliought that liameline, with her portable wealth, 
know yon for a slippery cel of old.” was more for your market-penny than the other 

”1 am tied with your horse-girths, hand and hen-sparrow, witli her old roost at Braoquemoht, 
foot,” said tlie crimiw— " You may keep guard which Cliarleshas clutched, and is likely to keep his 
around me, though out of ear-shot— the Archer is claws upon.” 

your own King's servant — And if 1 give you ten Talk not so idly, unhappy man,” said Quentin; 
g 'fldcrS'* — yonder officers be^mo impatient.” 

** Laid out in masSes, die-suin may profit his poor , Give them ten guilders for ten minutes more,” 
soul,” mid Trois-Esriielles. ^ ^ said the culprit, — who, like most in his situation, 

** Laid out in wine or brantwein, it will comfort mixed with his hardihood a desire of procrastinar 
my poor body,” responded Petit- Andrd. ” So let ting bis fate, — "1 tell thee it sliall avail thee 
j forthcoming, my little crack-rope.” much.” I 

1 - ay the blood-hounds their fee,” said Uayraddin “ Ue6 then Well the minutes so purchased,” said 
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note,) " and call hua by his name, Klepper, he will 
come to you ; here is his bridle under my caber- 
dine— it is lucky the hounds got It not, for he 
obeys no other. Take him, and make much of him 
— I do not say for his master’s sake,— but because 
I have placed at your disposal the event of a mighty 
war. He will never fail you at need — night and 
day, rough and smooth, fair and foul, warin stables 
and tlie winter sky, are the same to Klepper ; had 
1 cleared the sates of Peronne, and got so far as 
where I left liim, I had not been in this case. — 
Will you be kind to Klepper I** 

" I swear to you that I will,” answered Quentin, 
affected by what seemed a trait of tenderness in a 
character so hardened. 

Then fare thee well I” said tho criminal — Yet 
stay — stay — I would not willinglj^ die in dis* 
courtesy, forgetting a lady’s commisriou. — This 
billet is from the very gracious and extremelv silly 
Jjady of the Wild Boar of Ardennes, to her black- 
eyed niece — I see by your look I have chosen a 
willing messenger. — And one word more — I for- 
got to say, that in tho stuffing of my saddle you will 
find a rich purse of gold pieces, for the sake of 
which 1 put my lifo on the venture wliich has cost 
me so dear. Take them, and replace a hundred-fold 
the guilders you have bestowed bn these bloody 
slaves — I mako you mine heir.” 

1 will bestow them in good works and masses 
for the benefit of thy soul,” said Quentin. 

" Name not tliat word again,” said Hayraddin, 
his counteuanco assuming a dreadful expression; 

there is — there can be — thero shall be — no 
such thing I — it is a dream of priestcraft !” 

" Unhappy — most unhappy being ! Think bet- 
ter ! — let me speed for a priest — tliese men will 
delay yet a lilUe longer — i will bribe them to it,” 
said Quentin — ^ What canst thou expect, dying in 
such opinions, and impenitent !” 

To be resolved into tho elements,” said the 
hardened atheist, pressing his fettered arms against 
his bosom ; " my hope, trust, and expectation is, 
that tlie mysterious foame of humanity shall melt 
into tlio general mass of nature, to be rccompounded 
ill tho other forms with which she daily supplies 
those which daily disappear, and return under 
different forms, — tlie watery particles to streams 
and showers, tlie earthy ^ts to enrich their 
mother earth, the airy portions to wanton in the 
breeze, and those of furo to supply the blaze of j 
Aldcboran and bis brethren — In this faith have I j 
lived, and I will dio in it I — Hence I begone I — 
disturb me no farther ! — I have spoken tho last 
word that mortal ears shall listen to 1” 

Deeply impressed wiUi the horrors of his con- 
dition, Quentin Durward yet saw tliat it was vain 
to hope to awaken him to a sense of Iiis fcariul 
state. He bade him, tlierefore, farewell ; to which 
tlie criminal only replied by a short and ^sullen nod, 
os one who, plunged in reverie, bids adieu to com- 
pany which distracts his thoughts. He bent his 
eouxso towards tho forest, and easily found where 
Klepper was feeding. Tlie creature came at his 
call, but was for some time unwilling to be caught, 
snuffing and starting when tlie straiigcar approached ! 
him. At lengtli, however, Quentin’s general no- 1 
quaintance with the habits of the animal, and per- | 
haps some particular knowledge of those of Klepper^ I 
whicli be had often admired while Hayraddin and i 
' be travelled together, enabled him to take posses^ I 
• 171 i 
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tiion of tho Huliemiau’s dying bequest. Long ere 
he x^'turncd to Fcrouue, the Bonemiau had gone 
where the vanity of Ins dreadful creed was to be put 
to the tiual issue — a fearful experience for one who 
had iieiilicr expressed remorse for tlie past^ nor 
apprehension for the future ! 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

▲ PRICE FOR HONOUR. 

'Tb brave for B«auty when the best blade wins her. 

3^ C&unt Palatine. 

When Quentin Durward reached Peronne, a 
council was sitting, in Uie issue of which he was 
interested more deeply than he could have appre- 
hended, and which, though held by persons of a 
rank with wliomoneof his could scarce bo supposed 
to have community of interest, had iievertlieless the 
most extraordinary influence on his fortunes. 

King Louis, who, after the interlude of De la 
March's envoy, had omitted no opportunity to 
cultivate the returning interest which that circum- 
stance had given him in the Duke’s opinion, had 
been engaged in consulting him, or, it might be 
almost said, receiving his opinion, upon tlie number 
and quality of the troofis, by whom, as auxiliary to 
the Duke of Bur^ndy, he was to be attended in 
their joint expedition against Liw, He plainly 
saw the wisli of Charles was to ciul into his camp 
such Frenchmen as, from tlieir small number and 
high quality, might be considered rather as hos- 
tages than as auxiliaries; but, observant of Crevc- 
CQBur’s advice, he assented as readily to whatever 
, the Duke proposed, as if it had arisen from tlic free 
impulse of his own inlud, 

Tbo Kii^ failed not, however, to indemnify him- 
self for his complaisance, by the indulgence of his 
vindictive temper against Balue, whose counsels had 
led him to repose such exuberant trust in the Duke 
of Burgundy. Tristan, who bore the summons for 
moving op *'ia auxiliary forces, had the fartlier 
conMnisraon to tvry the Cardinal to tlie Castle of 
Loches, and there shut him np in one of those iron 
cages which he himself ie said to have invented. 

" Let him make proof of his own devices,” said 
the King ; " he is a man of holy church — we may 
not shed his blood ; bu^ JPoMuet-dtem / his bishop- 
ric, for ten years to come, shaU have an impregnable 
frontier to make up for itasmall extent ! — And see 
the troops m bro^ht up instantly.” 

Perliaps, by this prompt aequieseenoe, Louis 
hoped to evade the more unpleaaing condition with 
winch the Dnke had doggra their reconciliation. 
But if he so hmwd, he greatly mistook the temper 
of his couai» ; nir never man lived more tenacious 
of Ids purpose thsa Charlesof Bm!f|iindy, and least 
of all was he willing to relax any stipulation which 
he made in resentment^ or revenge, of a supposed 
injory. 

No sooner were tbe neccesary expresses des- 
liatched to summon up the forces who were selected 
to act as Mixiliaries, thau Louis was called upon by 
hw host to give public conaetit to the e^usals of 
me Duke of Orleans and Isabelle of Ckoye. The 
King eumpliedwith a heavy, sigh, and presently 


after urged a slight expostulation, rounded upon tlic 
necessity of observing the wishes of the Duke 
himself. 

“ These have not been neglected,” said the Duke 
of Burgundy ; Crcvecoeur hath communicated 
with Monsieur d’ Orleans, and finds him (strange 
to say) BO dead to the honour of wedding a royal 
bride, that he acceded to the proposal of marrying 
the Countess of Criiye, as the kindest proposu 
whicli fatlier could liave made to him.” 

" He is the more ungracious and thankless,” said 
Louis ; " but the whole shall be as you, my cousin, 
will ; if you can bring it about with consent of 
the Mrties tliemselvex” 

■ ^ Fear not that,” said the Duke; and accordingly, 
not many minutes after the affair had been pro- 
posed, the Duke of Orleans and the Countess of 
Croye, the latter attended, as on the preceding oc- 
casion, by the Countess of Crevecoeur, and the 
Abbess of the Ursulines, were summoned to Uie 
presence of the Princes, and heard from the mouUi 
of Charles of Burgundy, unobjccted to by that of 
Louis, who sat in silent and moody consciousness 
of diminished consequence, that the union of their 
hands was designed by tlie wisdom of both Princes, 
to confirm tlie perpetual alliance which in future 
should take place betwixt France and Burgundy. 

The Duke of Orleans had much difficulty in siip- 
pi*C8siug the joy which ho felt upon the proposal, 
and which delicacy rendered improper in the pre- 
sence of Louis ; and it required liis habitual awe 
of that monarch, to enable him to rein in his 
delight, so much as merely to re^ly, that liis duty 
comjpelled him to place his choice at tlie disposal 
of his Sovereign.” 

” Fair cousin of Orleans,” said Louis, witli sullen 
gravity, ** since I must speak on so unpleasant an 
occasion, it is needless for mo to remind you, tliat 
my sense of your merits bad led me to proptise for 
you a match into my own family. But, since iny 
cousin of Burgundy thinks, that tlie disposing of 
your hand otiierwise is the surest pledge of amity 
between his dominions and mine, 1 love both too 
welt not to sacrifice to them my own hopes and 
wishes.” 

The Duke of Orleans threw himself on his knees, 
and kissed, — and, for once, with sincerity of attacli- 
nient, — the hand which the King, with averted 
countenance, extended to him. In fact, he, as well 
as most present, saw, in the unwilling acquiescence 
of this accoinpfisbed dissembler, who, oven witli 
that very pur]^, had suffered his reluetanoo to 
be visible, a King relinquishing his favourite pro- 
ject, and Bubjugating hU paternal feelings to 
necessities of state, and interest of his country. 
Even burmindjr was moved, and OrldSuia* heart 
smote him for tlie jov which he mvobrntnriW felt on 
being freed from his engagement with tiie Prlneess 
Joan. If he had known how deeply the King was 
cursing him in his'soal, and what th^ghta of future 
revenge he was agitating, it ie proHble hia own 
delicacy on tbe occasion' would not have been so 
much hurt 

Chartes next turned to the young Cinmteac^ and 
bluntly announced thb proposra matdi to her, aa a 
matter which neither admitted delay nor hesitation ; 
adding, at the sinne time, tliat it wqjs but a too 
favourable consequenoo of her intractobility on a 
former occasion. 

” My Lord Duke and sovereign,” said Isabelle. 
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summoning up all her courage, ** I obeerre your 
(trace’s commands, and submit to them.** 

Enough, enough,’* said the Duke, interruptuig 
her, ** we will arrange the rest. — Your Majesty,” 


he continued, addressing Kins Louis, "hath had i 
boar’s hunt in the morning, what say you to rousinj 
a wolf in the afternoon 1” 


The youim Countess saw the necessity of decision. 

— ** Your Grace mistakes my meaning,” she said, 
speaking, tliough timidly, yet loudly and decidedly 
enough to compel the Duke’s attention, which, from 
some consciousness, he would otherwise have wiU 
lingly denied to her^ — ” My submission,” she said, 

’ only respected those lands and estates which your 
trace’s ancestors gave to mine, and which 1 resign 
to the House of Bur^rundy, if my Sovereign thinks 
toy disobedience in this matter renders me unwortliy 
to hold them.” 

" Ua 1 Saint George !” said the Duke, stamping 
furiously the ground, " does the fool know in 
what preseo^ she is — and to whom ehe speaks I” 

“My lord,^ahe replied, still undismayed, "lam 
before my Suzerain, and, 1 trust, a just one. If 
you deprive me of my lands, yon take away all that 
your ancestor’s generosity gave, and you break the 
onl} . Vmds which attach Us together. You gave 
oot tills poor and persecuted form, still less tbo 
spirit which animates me — And these it is my 
pin^ose to dedicate to Heaven in the convent of 
tile Ursuliuea, under tlie guidance of this Holy 
MuUier Abbess.” 

The rage and astonishment of the Duke can 
hardly be conceived, unless we could estimate the 
surprise of a falcon, against whom a dove should 
ruffle its pinions in defiance. — " Will the Holy 
Motlier receive you without an appanage !” he sai^ 
ill a voice of scorn. 

' " If she dotli her convent, in tlie first instance, so 
much wrong,” said the Lady Isabelle, " 1 trust thero 
is diarity enough among the noble friends of my 
bouse, to make up some support for the orphan of j 
Croye.” . * i 

" It is fite 1” said tlie Duke ; " it is a base pre- i 
text to cover some secret and unworthy passion. I 
— My Lord of Orleans she shall be yours, if 1 drag 
her to dio altar with my own hands I” 

The Countess of Crevecoeur, a high-spirited wo- i 
man, and confident in her hu^band’e merits and his 
favour with the Duke, could keep silent no longer. 
— " My lord,” she said, " your passions transport 
you into langua^ utteriv unworthy— The hand of 
110 gentlewoman can be maposed of.by force.” 

" And it is no part of the duty of a Christian 
Prince,” added the AhlieeB, " to thwart tho w^es 
of a j^ouB soul, who, broken with the cares and per- 
eeouaons of the world, is desirous to bebeedme the 
bride of Heaven.” 

" Neither can my cousin of Orleans,” said Du- 
noiB, " with honour accept a proposal, to which 
the lady has thus publidv stated her objections.” 

"If 1 ware permitted,” said Orleaiia, on whose 
facile mind IaabsUe*b beauty had made a deep im- 
pression, "some time to endeavour to place my 
pretensioDft before the Countese in a more&vourw 
able light—” 

" My lord,” said Isabelle^ whose firmnesa was 
now fully supported by the encoanj;;ement which 
she received ow all around^ " it were to no purpose 

— my mind is made op to ducUne aUianee, 
though far above my deserts.” 


" Nor have 1 time,” said the Duke, " to wait tilt 
these wliimaies are changed with the next change 
of the moon.-— Monseigneur d’Orleans, she shall 
leant widiin this hour, that obedience becomes 
matter of necessity.” 

" Not in my behalf, Sire,” answered tho Prince, 
who felt that he could not, with any ehow of honour, 
avail himself of the Duke’s obstinate diqKMution 
" to have been once openly and positively refu^^ 
is mtough for a Son of Prance. He cannot prose 
cute his addresses farUior.” 

The Dnke darted one furious glance at Orleans, j 
another at Louis ; and reading in the countenance j 
of the latter, in spite of his utmost efforts to sup- j 
press his feelings, a look of secret triumph, ho | 
became outrageous. 

" Write,” he said to tlie Secretary, " our doom of j 
forfeiture and imprisonment against fflis disobediont 
and insolent minion. She shall to the Zuchthaus, 
to the peniteutaary, to herd with those whose lives 
have rendered tliem her rivals in effrontery 1” 

There was a general murmur. 

" My Lord Duke,” said the Count of Crevocosur, 
taking the word for the rest, " this must be better 
thou^t on. We, your faithful vassals, cannot suffer 
such a dishonour to the nobility and chivalry of 
Burgundy. If the Countess bath done amiss, let 
her be punished— but in the manner that becomes 
her rauk, and ours, wlio Stand connected with her 
house by blood and alliance.” 

The Duke paused a moment, and looked full at 
his councillor witli the stare of a bull, which, when 
c^>mpelled by the neat-herd from the road which he 
wiahf» to go, deliberates with himself whether to 
obey, or to rush on his driver, and toss him into 
the air. 

Prudence, however, prevailed over fury— be saw 
the sentiment was geneml in Ids council— was afraid 
of the advantages which Louis might derive from 
seeing dissention among his vassals ; and probably 
— for he was rather of a coarse and violent, than 
of a malignant temper — felt ashamed of liis own 
dislionoui^le proposal. • 

" You are righv’ he said, " Crevecosur, and I 
spoke hastily. Her fate shall be determined accord- 
ing to the rules of chivalry. Her flight to Liera 
hath given the signal for the Bishop’s murder, fie 
tlmt avenges that deed, and brinra ns the head ' 
of the Wild uotat of Ardennes, shall daim her hand 
of us ;( and if she denies 'his right, we can at least 
grant hna her fiefr, leaving it to his generosity to 
allow her what means he will to retire into a con- , 
vent.” 

"Nay !” said the Countess, "think I am the , 
daughter of Count Reinold — of your father’s old, 
valiant, and fiuthful servant Would you hold mo ; 
out as a prize to the best sword jplayer 1” | 

" Your ancestress,” said the Duke, " was won at 
a tourney — you shall be fought for in real mdic* 
Only time • far, for Count Reiuold's sake, the suc- 
eessfiil prizer shall be a gentleman, of unimpeaefaed 
birth, and unstained bearings ; bu^ be he such, and 
the poorest who ever drew the strap of sasrord-belt 
through the tongue of a buckle, he shall have at 
least the proffbr of your hand. I swear it, by St 
Geozge, by my ducal crown, and by the Order that 
1 wearl— Ha I Messires,” he added} taniiig to 
the nobles present, " this at least is, I think, in 
ct^onnity with the rules of chivalry 1’* 

Isabelle’s remonstrances were drowned in a gene- 
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ml aud jubilant assent^ above wbicb was heard the 
voice of old Lord Crawford, r^retting the weight of 
years tliat prevented his striking for so fiur a prise. 
The Duko was gratified by the general applause, 
and his temper began to flow more sinootuly, like 
tliat of a swollen river when it hath subsided witluin 
its natural boundaries. 

^ Are wc, to whom fate baa given dames already,** 
said Grevecosur, "to be bystanders at tliis fair 
game I It does not consist with my honour to be 
so, for I have myself a vow to be paid at the ex- 
pense of that tusked and bristled brute, De la 
March.’* 

"Strike boldly in, Grevecoeur,** said tlie Duke ; 
" win her, and since thou canst not wear her thy- 
self, bestow her where thou wilt— on Count Stephen, 
your nephew, if you list.** 

" Gramei^, my lord 1*’ arid Grevecoeur, “ I will 
do my best in the battle ; and, should I be fortunate 
enough to be foremost, Stephen shall try his cdo- 
quenco against tliat of die Lady Abbess.” • 

" 1 trust,’* said Diinois, " that the chivalry of 
France are not excluded from this fair contest 1” 

" Heaven forbid 1 bravo Dunois,” answered the 
Duke, " were it but for the sake of seeing you do 
your uttermost. But,” he added, " tliough there 
be no fault in the Lady Isabelle wedding a French- 
man, it will be necessary tliat the Count of Croyc 
must become a subject of Bui^ndy.’* 

" Enough, enough,*’ said Dunois, " my bar sinis- 
ter may never be surmounted by the coronet of 
Croye — 1 will live and die French. But yet, 
though T should lose the lands, I will strike a blow 
for me lady.” 

Le Balafrd dared not speak aloud in such a pre- 
sence, but he muttered to himself — 

"Now, Saunders Souplejaw, hold thine own I — 
thou always saidst the fortune of our house was to 
be won by marriage, and never had you such a 
chance to keep yom' word witli us.” 

" No one tlunks of me,” said Lo Glorieux, " who 
am sure to carry off the prize from all of you.” 

" Bight, my sapient friend,” said Louis ; " when 
a woman is in the case, the greatest fool is ever the 
first in favour,” 

Whilo tl‘ princes and tlieir nobles thus jested 
over her fate, the Abbess and the Countess of 
Crevecoaur endeavoured in vain to console Isabelle, 
who had withdrawn witli them from the council- 
presence. The former assured her, that the Holy 
Virgin would frown on every attempt to withdraw 
a true votaress from the shrine of Saint Ursula ; 
while the Countess of Crevecoenr whispered more 
temporal consolation, that no tme knight, who might 
succeed in the emprize proposed, would avail him- 
self, against her indinauons, of the Duke’s award ; 
and that perhaps the sncceraul competitor might 
prove one who (^uld find such favour in her eves 
as to reconcile her to obedience. Love, like ues- 
pmr, catches at straws ; and, faint and vague as 
was the hope which this insinuation convoyed, the 
tears of the Countesa Isabelle flowed more plaridly 
whfle she dwelt upon it ' 

1 The perilUag the hsod of on heirav upon the event of a 
battle, was not so likely to take place in the fourtoenth century 
. OH ^hen tlie laws of chivalry wen in more general observance. 

, "'et It wds not tmllkely to occur to so absolute a Prince as 
I Duke Cliarlcs, in circumstances like those supposed. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

TUB SILLY. 

llie wmtcli condemn'd with life to part. 

Still still on hope relies, 

And every pang tliat rende the heart 
Bids azpectatlon rise. 

Hope, like the glimmering taper's light 
Adorns and oncers the way ; 

And still the darker grows me night 
Emits a brighter ray. 

GOLDSMim. 

Few days had passed ere Louis had received, 
widi a smile of gratified vengeance, the intelligence, 
that his favourite and his councillor, the Ca^inal 
Balue, was groaning within a cage of iron, so dis- 
posed as scarce to permit him to enjoy repose in 
any posture except when recumbent ; and of which, 
be it said in passing, he remained the uiipitied 
tenant for nearly twelve years. The auxiliary forces 
wliidi the Duke had required Louis to bring up had 
also appeared ; and he comforted himself that tlieir 
numbers were sufficient to protect his person against 
violence, although too limited to cope, had such keen 
his purpose, with the large army of Burgundy. He 
saw himself also at liberty, when time should suit, 
to resume his project of marriage between his 
daughter and tlie Duke of Orleans ; and, although 
he was sensible to the indignity of serving witli his 
noblest peers under tlie banners of his own vassal, 
and against the people whose cause he had abetted, 
ho did not allow tlicso circumstances to embarrass 
him in the meantime, trusting that a future day 
would bring him amends. — " For chance,” said he 
to his trusty Oliver, " may indeed gain one bit, but 
it is patience and wisdom which win the game at 
last.” 

With such sentiments, upon a beautiful day in 
tlic latter end of harvest, the Kine mounted his 
horse; and, indifferent that he wal looked upon 
ralher as a part of the pageant of a victor, than in 
the light of an independent Sovereign surrounded 
by his guards and his chivalry, King Louis salUcd 
from under the Gothic gateway of Peronne,.to join 
the Burgundian army, which commenced at the 
same time its march against Liege. 

Most of the ladies of distinctiou who were in the 
place, attended, dressed in tlieir best array, upon 
Uio battlements and defences of tlie gate, to see the 
gallant show of the warriors setting forth on the 
expedition. Thitlier had tlie Countess CrcveccBur 
brought the Countess Isabelle. The latter attended 
very reluctantly; but the peremptory order of 
Charled had been, tliat slie who was tP bestow the 
palm in the tourney, sliould bo visible to the knights 
who were about to enter the lists. 

As tliey tlironrod out from under the arch, manv 
a pennon and wield was to be seen, graced with 
fresh devices, expressive of the bearer’s devoted 
resolution to become a competitor for a prize so 
fair. Here a charger was painted starting for the 
go^, — thero an arrow aimed at a marie, — one 
knight bore a bleeding heart, indicative of his pas- 
sion,— another a skull, and a coronet of laurels, 
shewing his determination to win or die. Many 
others there were ; and some so cunninglv intricate 
and obscure, that tliey might have defied the most 
ingenious interpreter. Each knight, too, it may bo 
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presumed, put his courser to liis mettle, and as- 
sumed his most gallant seat in the saddle, as he 
possed for a moment under the view of the fair bevy 
of dames and damsels, who encouraged their valour 
by their smiles, and the waving of Kerchiefs and of 
veils. The Arclier-Guard, selected almost at will 
from the flower of the Scottish nation, drew general 
applause, from the gallantry and splendour of their 
appearance. 

And there was one among tliese strangers, who 
ventured on a demonstration of acquaintance with 
the Lady Isabelle, which had not been attempted 
even by the most noble of tlie French nobility. It 
was Quentin Durward, who, as he passed the ladies 
in his nnk, presented to the Countess of Croye, on 
the point of his lance, the letter of her auiit. 

“Now, by my honour,’* said tlie Count of Crive- 
cosur, “ that is over insolent in an unworthy adven- 
turer 1” 

“ Do not call him so, Crevecasur,” said Dunois; 
“ I have good reason to bear testimony to his gal- 
lantry — and in behalf of that lady, too.” 

“ You make words of nothing,” said Isabelle, 
blushing with shame, and partly witli resentment ; 
“it is a letter from my unfortunate aunt — She 
writes oheerfuUy, though her situation must be 
dreadful” 

“Let us hear, let us hear what says the Boar’s 
bride,” said Cr^vecoour. 

The Countess Isabelle read the letter, in which 
her aunt seemed determined to make die best of a 
bad 'bargain, and to console herself for the haste 
and indecorum of her nuptials, by die happiness of 
being wedded to one of the bravest men of the age, 
who had just acquired a princedom his valour. 
She implored her niece not to judge of her William 
(as she called him) by the report of others, but to 
wait till she knew him personally. He had his 
faults, perhaps, but they were such as belonged to 
characters whom she had ever venerated. William 
was rather addicted to wine, but so was the gallant 
Sir Godfrey, her grandsire;' — he was something 
hasty and sanguinary in his temper^ such had been 
her brother Reinold of blessed memory ; — ho was 
blunt in speech, few Germans were otherwise; and 
a litde wilful and peremptory, but she believed all 
men loved to rule. More there was to the same 
purpose ; and the whole concluded with the hope 
and request, that Isabelle would, by means of the 
bearer, endeavour her escape from the tyrant of 
Burgundy, and come to her loving kinswoman’s 
Court of Liege, where any little diiTerences con- 
cerning their mutual rights of succession to the 
Earldom might be adjusted by Isabelle’s marrying 
Earl Eberson — a bridegroom younger indeed than 
his bride, but that, os she (the Lady Hameline) 
might perhaps say from experience, was an inequa- 
lity more easy to be endured than Isabelle could be 
aware of.’ 

Hero the Countess Isabelle stopped ; the Abbess 
observing, with a prim aspect, that she had read 
nnite enough concerning such worldly vanities, and 
the Count of Crevecceur breaking ou^ “Aroint 
thee, deceitful witch !— Why, this device smells 
rank as the toasted cheese in a rat-trap — Now fle, 
and double fie, upon the old decoy-duck 1” 


I It b almost unnecewi^ to add. that the nwrlage of Winiam 

da la Maiok with the La^ Ramallne, b ai apoeryplial as the 
lady herself. The realbnde of Jietliaid Boar of Amonnei ta 
«fOBB D'Anchel, Baranoss of Scoonliovon. 


The Countess of CrevecoBur gnvely rebuked her 
hnsband for his violence — The Lady Hameline,” 
die said, “ must have been deceived by De la Marck 
with a show of courtesy.” 

“ He diew courtesy 1” said the Counts" I acquit 
him of all such dissimulation. You may as well 
expect courtesy from a literd wild boar — you may 
as well try to lay leaf-gold on old rusty gibbet-irons, 
No — idiot as she is, she is not quite goose enong?) 
to fall in love with the fox who has snapped her, 
and that in his very den. But yon women are all 
alike — fair words carry it — and, I dare say, here 
is my pretty cousin impatient to jm her aunt in 
this fool’s paradise, and marry the Boar-Pig.” 

“ So far from being capable of such folly,” said 
Isabelle, “ 1 am doubly desirous of vengeance on 
the murderers of the excellent Bishop, because it 
will, at the same time, free my aunt from the vil- 
lain’s power.” 

“ Ah 1 there indeed spoke the voice of Croye 1” 
exclaimed the Count ; and no more was said con- 
cerning the letter. 

But while Isabelle read her aunt’s epistle to her 
friends, it must be observed that she did not think 
it necessary to recite a certain pottioript, in which 
the Countess Hameline, lady-like, mve an account 
of her occupations, and informed ner niece, tliat 
she had laid aside for the present a surcoat which 
she was working for her husband, bearing the arms 
of Croye and La Marck in conju|^ fashion, parted 
per pale, because her William had detennined, for 
purposes of policy, iu the first action to have o&ers 
dressed in bis coat-armour, and himself te assume 
the arms of Orleans, with a bar rinister — in other 
words, those of Dunois. There was also a slip of 
paper in another hand, the contents of which the 
CBuntesB did not think it necessary to mention, 
being simply these words — “ If you hear not of 
mo soon, and that by the trumpet of Fame, conclude 
me dead, but not unworthy.” 

A thought,, hitherto repelled as wildly incredible, 
now glanced with double keenness through Isa- 
belle’s soul. As female wit ^Idom fails in tlie 
contrivance of means, she so ordered it, tliat ere 
the troops were fully on march, Quentin Durward 
received from an unknown hand ^e billet of Lady 
Hameline, marked with tliree crosses opposite to 
the postscript, and having these words subjoined : 
— “He who feared not the arms of Orleans when 
on the breast of their gallant owner, cannot dread 
them when displayed on that of a tyrant and mur- 
derer.” A thousand thousand times was this inti- 
mation kissed and pressed to the bosom of tlie 
young Scot ! for it marshalled him on the patli 
where botii Honour and Love held out the reward, 
and possessed him with a secret unknown to others, 
by .which to distinguish him whose deatli could 
alone give life to his ho^a, and which he prudently 
resolved to lock up in his own l)osom. 

But Durward saw the necessity of acting other- 
wise respecting the inforniation communicated by 
Hayraddin, since the proposed sally of De la Marck, 
unless heedfully guarded against^ might prove the 
destruction of the besieging army ; so difficult was 
it, in the tumultuous warfare of those days, to re- 
cover from a nocturnal surprise. After ponderlog 
on the matter, he formed the additional resolution, 
that lie would not communicate the intelliMnce 
save personally, and to both the Princes while to- 
gether ; perhaps, because he felt that to mention 
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BO we]l-coiitriv<>(1 and hopeful a edieme to Louia 
whilst in private, might be too strong a temptation 
to the w'avering probity of that Monarch, and lead 
him to assist, rather than repel, the intended sally. 
He determined, therefore, to watch for an oppor- 
tunity of revealing the secret whilst IjOuIs and 
Charles were met, which, as they were not parti- 
cularly fond of the constraint imposed by eacli 
otlier’s society, was not likely soon to occur. 

Meanwhile tlie march continued, and the con- 
federates soon entered the territories of Liege. 
Here the Burgundian soldiers, at least a part of 
them, composed of those hands who had acquired 
the title of Eeorcheun, or flayers, shewed, by the 
usage which they gave the inhabitants, under pre • 
(ext of avenging the BiBhopi*8 death, that they well 
deserved that honourable title ; while their conduct 
greatly prejudiced the cause of Charles, the ag- 
^eved inlmbitants, who might otherwise have been 
passive in the quarrel, assuming anna in self- 
defence, harassing his niarch, by cutting off sniall 
parties, and falling back before the main body 
upon tlie city itself, thu.s augmenting the numbers 
and desperation of those who had resolved to de- 
fend it. The French, few in number, and tliose 
the choice soldiers of the couiitiy, kept, according 
to the King’s orders, close by their respective stan- 
dards, and observed the strictest discipline ; a con- 
trast which increased tlie suspicions of diaries, who 
could not help remarking, that the troops of Louis 
demeaned themselves as if they were rather friends 
to the Liegeois, than allies of Burgundy. 

At length, without experiencing any serious op- 

S osition, Sio army arrived in the rich valley of the 
laes, and before the large and populous city of 
Liege. The Castle of Schonwaldt they f<nind had 
been totally destroyed, and teamed that William 
do la Marck, whose only talents were of a military , 
cast, bad withdrawn his whole forces into the city, 
and was determined to avoid the encounter of the 
chivalry of France and Burgundy in the open field. 
Bui tlie invaders wore not long of experiencing the 
danger which must always exist in attacking a large 
town, however open, if uie inhabitants arc disposed 
to defend .t desperately. 

A pa^ of tlie Burgundian vanguard, conceiving I 
that, from the dismantled and broached state of tlie 
walls, tiiey liad notliing to do but to marcli into 
Liege at tlieir. ease, entered one of the suburbs 
wito the shouts of " Burgundy, Burgundy 1 Kill, 
IdU — all is ours — Remember Louis of Bourbon !” 
But as they marched in disorder through the nar- 
row streets, and were partly dispersed for tlie pur- 
pose of pillage, a large body of the inhabitants 
issued suddenly from the town, fell furiously upon 
them, and made considerable slaughter. De la 
Marck even avmled himself of the breaches in the 
waller which permitted the defenders to issue out 
at different pointy and, by taking separate routes 
into (he oontested suburb, to attack, in the front, 
dank, and rear, at once, the assailants, who, stunned 
by the furious, unexpected, and multiplied nature 
of the rasiatance offered, could hardly stand to their 
arms. The evening, which began to dose, added 
to their confusion. 

When this news was brought to Dnke Charles, 
he was furious with rage, mich was not much 
^peased by the offer of King Louis, to send the 
French men-at-arms into the suburbs, to rescue 
and bring off tiu; Burgundian vangnard. Rejecting 


this oflfbr briefly, he would have put himself at the 
head of his own Guards, to extricate those engaged 
in the incautious advance ; but D’Hymbcrcourt and 
CrcvecoDur ent|pated him to leave the service to 
(horn, and, marching into the scene of action at 
two points, with more order and proper arrange- 
ment for mutoal support, these two celebrated cap- 
tains succeeded in repulsing the Liegeois, and in 
extricating the vanguard, who lost, besides prison- 
ers, no fewer than eight hundred men, of whom 
about a hundred were men-at-arms. The prisoners, 
however, were not nunieroui^ most of them having 
l>een rescued by D’Hymbercourt, who now pro- 
ceeded to occupy tlie contested suburb, and to place 
guarils opposite to tlie town, from which it was 
divided by an open space, or esplanade, of five or 
six hundred yards, loft free of buildings for the 
purposes of defence. There was no moat betwixt 
the suburb and town, the ground being rocky in 
that place. A gate fronted Sie suburb, from w hich 
sallies might be easily made, and the wall was 
pierced by two or three of those breaches which 
Duke Cliarlos hod caused to be made after the battle 
of ^int Tron, and which bad been hastily repaired 
witii mere barricades of timber. D'Hymbercourt 
turned two culverins on the gate, an^ placud two 
others opposite to the principal breacli, to repel any 
sally from tlie city, and then returned to the Bur- 
gundian army, which he found in great disorder. 

In fact, tlie main body and rear of tho numerous 
army of the Duke had continued to advance, while 
the broken and repulsed vanguard w'as in tho act 
of retreating ; and they had come into collision with 
each other, to tho great confusion of both. The 
necessary absence of D'llymbercourt, who dis- 
charged all the duties of Mardclial du Camp, or, 
as we tdiould now say, of Quarter-master-goneral, 
augmented the disorder ; and to complete Uie wliole, 
tlie night sunk down dark as a wolf’s moutli : tliere 
fell a tliiek and heavy rain, and tlie ground, on | 
which the beleaguering army must needs take up 
their position, was muddy and intersected with 
many canals. It is scarce possible to form an idea 
of tlie confuriou which prevailed in the Burgundian 
ann^, where leaders were separated from their 
soldiers, and soldiers from their standards and 'offi- 
cers. Every one, from the highest to the lowest, 
was seeking shelter and accommodation where he 
could indmdually find it ; while the wearied and 
wounded, who md been engaged in the battle, 
were calling in vain for shelter and refresliment ; 
and while those who knew nothing of the disaster, 
were pressing on to have tlieir mare in the sack 
of the place, which they had no doubt was pro- 
ceeding mer^y. 

When D’Hraberoourt returned, he had a task 
to perform of incredible difficulty, and imbittered 
by the reproadies of his master, who^ made no 
allowance for the still more necessary du^ in whicii 
he had been engaged, until the temper of toe gallant 
soldier began to give way nnder toe Duke’s unrek- 
Bonable re{»roaches. — "I went hence to restore 
some order in toe van,” he said, " and left the main 
body under your Gram’s own ^idance ; and now, 
on my rotuni, T can neither find that we have 
front, flank, nor rear, so utter is toe confusion.” 

" We are toe more tike a barrel of herrings,” 
answered Le Glorieux, " which i$ toe most naturai 
resemblance for a Flemish army.” 

The jester’s speech made ‘toe Duke laugh, and 
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perhnpa preveDted a fartiier proaecatioii of the 
altercation betwixt him and his general. 

By dint of great exertion, a small lust-haus, or 
country villa of some wealthy citizen of Liem, was 
secured and cleared of other occupants, mr Hie 
accommodation of the Duke and his immediate 
attendants ; and the authoritv of D’Hymberoourt 
and Crevecceur at lengUi established a guard in the 
%’icinity, of about forty men-at-arms, who lighted a 
very large tire, made with the timber of &e out- 
houses, which &ey pulled down for the purpose. 

A little to the left of this villa, and betwixt it and 
the suburb, which, as we have said, was opposite to 
the city-gate, and occupied by the Burgundian van- 
guard, lay another pleasure-house, surrounded by 
a garden and court-yard, and having two or three 
small enclosures or fiehls in the rear of it. In this 
tlie King of France establidied his own bcad-riuar- 
ters. Ho did not himself pretend to be a soldier 
fiurther than a natural indiifei*once to danger and 
much sagacity qualified him to bo called such ; but 
he was always careful to employ tlie most skilful in 
that profession, and reposed in them tlie confidence 
I tliey merited. Louis and his immediate attendants 
occupied Uiis second villa ; a part of his Scottish 
Guard were placed in the court, whoi'e tliere were 
out-houses and sheds to shelter them from the wea- 
ther ; the rest were stationed in the garden. Tlie 
reinatndor of the Frencli uien-at-aiins were quar- 
tered closely together and in good order, with alarm- 
posts stationed, in case of Uieir having to sustain an 
attack. 

Dunois and Crawford, assisted by several old 
officers and soldiers, amongst whom Le Balofri! 
was conspicuous for his diligence, contrived, by 
breaking down walls, making openings through 
I hedges, filling up ditches, and the like, to facilitate 
! the communication of the troo])S witli each other, 

J and die orderly combination of die whole in case 
I of necessity. 

Meanwhile, die King judged it proper to go 
without farther ceremony to the quarters of the 
Duke of Burgundy, to ascertain wliat was to be 
tho order of proceeding, and what co-operation was 
expected from him. His presence occasioned a 
sort of council of war to be held, of which Cliarles 
might not otherwise have dreamed. 

It was dien that Quentin Durward prayed ear- 
nesdy to be admitted, as having soroethiftg of 
Importance to deliver to the two Princes. This 
. was obtained without much difficulty, and great 
was tho astonisliment of Louis, when he heard him 
calmly and distinctly relate die purpose of William 
de la March, to make a sally upon the camp of the 
besiegers, under tho dress and banners of the French. 
Louis would probably have been much better pleased 
to have had such important news communicated in 
private ; but as the whole story had been publicly 
told in presence of the Duke of Burgundy, ho only 
observed, “ diat, whether true or fiUse, such a re- 
port conoemed them most materially.” 

“ Not a whit I— -not a whit !” said die Duke, 
carelessly. *^Had there been such a purpose as 
diis young man announces, it had not been com- 
municated to me by an Archer of die Scottisli 
Guard.” i 

" However that may be,” answered Louis, " I i 
pray you, fair cousin, you and your captains, to i 
attend, diat to prevent the unpleasing consequences 
of such an attack, should it be made uuexiiecU'cHy, ' 


DUllWAUD. 

1 will cause my soldiers to wear white scarfs over 
their armour — Dunois see it given out on the instant 
— that is,” he added, <'if our brother and general 
approvos of it” 

” I see no objection,” replied the Duke, "if die 
chivalry of France are willing to nm the risk of 
having the name of the Knights of the Smock- 
sleeve J>estowed on them in future.” 

" It would bo a right well adapted tide, friend . 
Charles,” said Lo Gloricux, "consideriug that a '■ 
woman is die reward'of the most valiant” 

" Well spoken, Sagacity,” said Louis — “ Cousin, | 
|p)od-night, I will go arin me. — By die way, what j 
if I win die Countess with mine own liand 1” 

" Your Majesty,” said tlie Duke, in an altered 
tone of voice, " must tlien become a truo Fleming.” i 
" 1 cannot,” answered Lfiuis, in a torie of die ' 
most sincere confidence, " be mox^ so than 1 am 
already, could 1 but bring you, my dear cousin, to 
believe it” 

The Duke only replied by wishing die King | 
good-night, in a tone resembling the snori of a shy | 
horse, starting from the ooress of the rider when ■ 
he is about to mount, and is soothing him to stand ! 
still. I 

“ I could pardon all his duplicity,” said die Duke { 
to CrcvecQBur, " but cannot forgive his supposing 
me capable of the gross folly of being duped by 
his professions.” 

Louis, too, had bis conferences with Oliver Ic 
D.aiii, when he returned to his own quarters.— 

" This Scot,” he said, " is such a mixture of shrewd- 
ness and simplicity, diat I know not what to make 
of him. Puiquei-dieu / think of liis unpardonable 
folly In bringing out honest Dc la March’s plan of i 
a sdlybefuro the face of Burgundy, Creveemur, and ' 
all of them, instead of rounding it in iny ear, and • 
giving me at least die choice of abetting or defeat- . 
ing it !” ' 

" It is better as it is. Sire,” said Oliver ; " diere j 
arc many in your present train who would scruple | 
to assail Burgundy undefied, or to ally themselves ! 
with De la March.” 

" Tliou art right, Oliver. Such fools there are 
in the world, and we have fto time to reconcile dieir ! 
scruples by a litde dose of self-interest. We must i 
be true men, Oliver, and good allies of Burgundy, I 
for this night at least, — time may give us a chauoe 
of better game. Go, tell no man to unann himself; 
and lot them shoot, in case of necessity, as sharply 
on those who cry France and St Denis / as if tliey 
cried Hell and Satan I 1 will myself sleep in iny 
armour. Let Crawford place Quentin^ Durward 
on die extreme point of our line of sentinels, next 
to the city. Let him e’en have the first benefit of 
the sally which he lias announced to us — if his luck 
bear him out, it is the better for him. But take im 
especial care of Martins Galeotti, and see he remain 
in the rear, in a place of tlie most absolute safety 
—he is even but too venturous ; and, like a fool, 
would be botli swordsman and philosopher. See 
to these things, Oliver, and Mod-night — ^ Lady 
of Clery, and Monseigneur St Martin of Tonn, bo 
gracious to niy sluinUers !”* ' 

iSee^otoV. AttaOs upon ti!e(ie 
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CHAPTER XXXVIT. j 

THB SALLY. 

ITe look’d* and saw wliat numboci numberlees 
The citj-gatee out-pour’d. 

Paraditt JUgained. 

! A DBAD silence soon reigned over that great host 
which lay in leaguer bo&re Liege. For a long 
' time the cries of the soldiers repeating their signals^ j 
and seeking to join their wveral banners, sounded 
j like the howling of bewildered dOgs seeking their 1 
; masters. But at length, overcome with weariness 
I by the fatigues of the day, the dispersed soldiers 
I crowded under such shelter as they could meet 
! with, and those who conld find none, sunk down 
through very fatigue, under walla, licd(^, and such 
temporary protection, there to await for morning 
— a moniing which some of them were never to 
behold. A dead sleep fell on almost all, excepting 
those who kept a faint and weary watch by tlie 
' lodgings of the King and the Duke. The dangers 
and hopes of the mon*ow — even the schemes of 
glory which many of the young nobility had 
founded upon tho splendid prise held out to him 
who should .avenge the murdered Bishop of Liege 
—glided from their recollection as they lay stupified 
with fatigue and sleep. But not so with Quentin 
Durword. The knowfed^ that he alone was pos- 
sessed of the moans of distinguishing La March in 
the contest — the recollection by whom that infor- 
mation had been communicated, and the fair au^ry 
which might be drawn from her conveying it to 
him — the thought that his fortune had brought 
him to a most perilous and doubtful crisis indeed, 
but one where there was still, at least, a chance of his 
ooDUDg off triumphant, — banislicd every desire to 
' deep, and strung his nervos with vigour, which 
j defied fatigue. 

! Posted, by tlie King’s express order, on tlio 
I extreme point between the French quarters and 
tlie town, a good way to the right of die suburb 
which wo have mentioned, ho sliarpened his eye to 
penetrate the mass which lay before him, and ex- 
cited his ea^ to catch the slightest sound which 
might am. Jiince any commotion in tho beleaguered 
city. But its huge clocks had successively knelled 
ihrM hours after midnight, and all continued still 
and sOent as the grave. 

At length, and just when Quentin began to think 
the attadc would be deferred till day -break, and 
i joyfully recoHeoted that there would be tlien light 
! enough to descry the Bar Sinister across tlie Fleur- 
I de-lis of Orleans, he thought he heard in the city 
' a humming murmur, like that of disturbed bees 
I mustering for the defence of their hives. He 
; listened*— the noise continued; but it was of a 
I efaaraeter, so undistinguished by any peculiar or 
! precise sound, that it might be the murmur of a 
; wind arising among the boughs of a distant grove, 

I (T perhaps some stream, swollen by the late rain, 

' which was discliarg^ng itself into the sluj^gish Maes 
. with more than usual clamour. Quentin was pre- 
I vented by these considerationff from instantly giving 
I the alarm, which, if done carelessly, would have 
been a heavy offence. 

' But, when the noise rose louder, and seemed 
pouring at the same time towards his own post, 
and towards tlie snburb, he deemed it his duty to 


fall back as rilently as possiblo, and call his uncle, 
who commanded tMsniall body of Archers destined 
to Ms support. All wore on their feet in a moment, 
and with as little noise as possible. In less than a 
second Lord Crawford was at their head, and, des- 
patching an archer to alarm the King and his house- 
hold, drew back his little party to some distance 
behind their watahfire, that they might not be seen 
by its light The ruriiing sound, which liad ap- ' 
proached thorn more nearly, seemed suddenly to 
have ceased; but they still heard distinctly the more 
distant heavy trrad m a large body of men approach- 
ing the suburb. "Tho lazy Burgundians are 
asTew on their post,” whispered Cravdord ; " mako | 
for the suburb, Cunningluun, and awaken tlie stupid ' 
oxen.” I 

" Keep well to the rear as you go,” said Durward; j 
" if ever I heard the tread of mortal men, there is ! 
a strong body interposed between us and the | 
suburb.” ' 

" Well said, Quentin, my dainty callant,” said j 
Crawford ; ” thou art a soldier beyond thy years. ! 
They only made halt till the otiiers come forwni*d. ! 
— I would I had some knowledge where they are 1” j 
" I will creep forward, my lord,” said Quentin, ' 

" and endeavour to bring you information.” I 

" Do 80 , my bonny chield ; thou hast sharp oars , 
and eyes, and good-will — but take heed — 1 would 
not lose thee for two and a plack.”^ 

Quentin, with his harquebiiss ready prepared, 
stole forwi^, through ground which he had recon- 
noitred carefully in the twilight of tlie preceding 
evening, until he was not only certain that he was 
in the neighbourhood of a very large body of men, 
who were standing fast betwixt tho King’s quarters 
and the suburbs, but also that there was a detached 
party of smaller number in ndvanoo, and very 
close to him. They seemed to whisper together, 
as if uncertain wliat to do next At last, the steps 
of two or tliree Enfan$ perdus, detached from that 
smaller party, approached him so near as twice a 
ike’s lengtli. Seeing it impossible to retreat un- 
iscovered, Quentin called out aloud, " Qui vke ?” 
and was answered by " ViteLi-^Li — ege — 
d-<firc,” (added he who spoke, correcting himself,) 

" Vive la France /” — Quentin instantly fired his 
harquebuBB— a man groaned and fell, and he him- 
self, under the instant but vague discharge of a 
numiter of pieces, tlie fire of which ran in a dis- 
orderly manner alongst the column, and showed 
it to be very numerous, hastened back to the main 
guard. 

" Admirably done, my brave boy I” said Craw- 
ford. — " Now, callants, draw in within the court- 
yard — tiioy are too many to mell with in the open 
field.” 

They drew within tho court-yard and garden 
accordingly, where they found all in great order, 
end the King prepared to mount hia horse. 

“Whither away, Sire !” said Crawford ; “you 
are safest here with your own people ” 

“ Not so,” said Louis ; “ I must instantly to tlie 
Duke. He must be convinced of onr good fiiith at 
this critical moment or we shall have mth lie^is 
and Bat:^tndians uix>n us at once.” And, spring- 
ing on his horse, ne bade Dunoia command the 
French troops without the house, and Crawford the 
Areher-Guo^ and other household troops to defend 
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the iust-hauB and its enclosures. He commanded 
them to bring up two saker^ and as many falconets, 
(pieces of cannon for tlie field,) which had been 
left about half a mile in the rear; and, in the mean- 
time, to make good their posts, but by no means to 
advwoe, whatever success they might obtain ; and 
having given these orders, he rode off, with a small 
escort, to the Duke’s quarters. 

The delay which permitted these arrangements 
to be carried fully into effect, was owing to Quen- 
tin’s having fortunately shot tlie proprietor of the 
house, who acted as guide to the column which was 
designed to attack it, and whose attack, had it been 
made instantly, might liave had a chance of being 
successful. * 

^ Durward^ who, by the King’s order, attended 
him to the Diike’S; found tlie latter in a state of 
choleric distemperature, which almost prevented 
his discharging the duties of a general, which were 
never more necessary ; for, besides tlie noise of a 
close and furious combat which had now taken 
place in tlie suburb upon the left of their whole 
army, — besides the attack upon the King’s quar- 
ters, which was fiercely maintained in the centre, 
— a third column of Liegeois, of even superior 
numbers, had filed out from a more distant breach, 
and, marching by lanes, vineyards, and passes, 
known to tliemselves-, had fallen upon the right 
flank of tlie Burundian army, who, alarmed at 
their war-cries of Vite la Prance I and Denis 
Montijoie t which mingled with those of lAcge and 
B^n^e Sanglier^ and at the idea tliua inspired, of 
treachery on the part of the French confederates, 
made a very desultory and imperfect resistance ; 
while the Duke, foaming, and sweaiing, and cursing 
his liege Lord and all diat belonged to him, called 
: out to shoot with bow and gnu on all that was 
I French, whetlier block or white, — alluding to the 
I sleeves with which Louis’s soldiers had designated 
themselves. 

The arrival of the King, attended only by Le 
Balafrd and Quentin, and half a score of Archers, 
restored confidence between France and Burgundy. 
D’Hymbercourt, Cr^vecosur, and others of the Bur- 
gumfian leaders, whose names were then the praise 
and dread of war, rushed devotedly into the conflict; 
and, while some commanders hastened to bring up 
more distant troops, to w’hom the panic had not 
extended, others threw themselves into the tumult, 
re-animated the instinct of discipline, and while the 
Duke toiled in the front, shouting, hacking, and 
hewing, like an ordinary man-at-arms, brought 
their men by degrees into array, and dismayed the 
assailants by the use of their artillery. The con- 
duct of Lonisi, on die other huid, was that of a calm, 
collected, sagacious leader, who neither sought nor 
avoided ^Dger, but shewed so much self-possession 
and sagacity, &at the Burgnndian loaders readily 
obeyed the orders which he issued. 

The scene was now become in die utmost degree 
animated and horrible. On the left die suburb, 
alter a fierce contest had been set on fire, and a 
wide and dreadful conflagradon did not prevent 
the burning ruins from Ming still disputed. On 
the centre, the French troops, though pressed by 
immense odd^ kept up so dose and constant a fire, 
that the litde pleasure-house shone bright with die 
glancing flaslies, aa if surrounded with a martyr’s 
crown of flames. On die the battle awayed 
baekwards and forwards with varied success, as 
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fresh reinforcements poured out of the town, or 
were brought forward from the rear of the Bur- 
gundian host ; and the strife continned with unre- 
mitting fury for toree mortal hours, which at length 
brought the dawn, so much desired by the besiegers. 
The enemy, at this period, seemed to be riackening 
their efforts upon the right and in the centre, and 
several discharges of cannon were heard from the 
lust-hans. 

" Qo,” said die King, to Le Balafrd and Quentin, 
the instant his ear had caught the sound ; they 
have got up the sakers and fiuconets — the pleasure- 
house is safe, blessed be the Holy Virgin ! -—Tell 
Dunois to move this way, but rather nearer die 
walls of Liege, with all our men-at-arms, excepting ! 
what he may leave for the defence of the house, i 
and cut in between those thick-headed Liegeois on 
the right and the city, from which they are sup- 
plied with recruits.” 

The uncle and nephew galloped off to Dunois 
and Crawford, who, tired of their defensive war, 
loyfuUy obeyed the summons, and, filing out at the 
head ef a gallant body of about two hun£ed French 
gendemen, besides squires, and the greater part of 
the Archers and their foliv.'^rs, marched across 
the field, trampling down the W mnded until they 
gained the flank of the large body of Liegeois, by 
whom die right of die Burgundians had been so 
fiercely assailed. The increasing daylight disco- 
vered that the enemy were continuing to pour out 
from die city either for the purMse of continuing 
the battle on that point, or of Dringing safely off 
the forces who were already engaged. 

Heaven 1” said old C&mord to Dunoii^ . 
" were I not certain it is ih<m that art riding by | 
my side, I would say 1 saw thee among yonder 
banditti and burghers, marshalling and arraying , 
them with thy mace — only, if yon be thou, thou | 
art bigger than thou art wont to be. Art thou suro ' 
yonder armed leader is ffbt thy wraith, fhy double- \ 
man, as these Flemings call it I” 

** My wraith !” said Dunois ; I know not what , 
you mean. But yonder is a caitiff with my bear- • 
ings displayed on crest an4 shield, whom I will 
presently punish for his insolence.” j 

" In die name of all that is noble, my lord, leave j 
die vengeance to me !” said Quentin. 

" To thee, indeed, young man t” said Dunois ; 
"that is a modest request. — No — these things j 
brook no substitution.” — Then taming on his sad- | 
die, ho called out to diose around him, " Gendemen 
of France, form your line, level your lances ! Let 
the rising sunbeams shine through the battalions of 
yonder swine of Liege and hogs of Ardennes, tiiat 
masquerade in our ancient coats.” 

Tho men-at-arms answered witli a loud shout of 

A Dunois ! a Dunois 1 — Long live the bold Bas- 
tard I— Orleans to the rescue f”— And, with their 
leader in the centre, tliey charged at full gallop. 
They encountered no timid enemy. The large body 
which they charged, consisted (excepting some 
mounted officera) entirely of infantry, who, setting 
the butt of tiieir lances against their feet, the front 
rank kneeling, the second stooping, and those be- 
hind presenting their spears over their heads, 
offered such I'esistance to the ra|ud charge of the 
meu-atnarms as die hedgehog presents to his ene- 
my. Few were able to make way through that 
iron wall; but of those few was Dunoie, who, giving ' 
spur to his horse, and making the noble aainud I 
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hap more tiian t\iolvc feet at a bound, fairly broke 
bis way into the middle of the phalanx, and made 
toward* the object of his animosity. What was his 
Biirpriso to find Quentin still by his side, and fight- 
ing in the same front with himself — youth, despe- 
rate courage, and the determination to do or oi4, 
having still kept the youth abreast with the best 
knight in Europe ; for snch was Duiiois imported, 
and trnly reported, at the period. 

Tlieir s])ear8 were soon broken ; hut tlie lanz- 
kncchts were unable to withstand tlio blows of tlieir I 
long heavy swords ; while tlie horses and riders, 
armed in complete steel, sustained little injury from 
their lances. Still Dunois and Durward were cou- 
' tending with rival efforts to burst forward to the 
{ spot where he who had usurped the armorial bear- 
i ings of Dunois was doing the duty of a good and 
valiant leader, when Dunois, observing the boar's- 
head and tusks — Uie usual bcanng of William de 
la March — in another part of the conflict, called 
out to Quentin, " Thou art wortliy to avenge the 
arms of Orleans ! I leave thee the task. — Balafr^, 
support your nephew; but let none dare to interfere 
with Dunois’ boar-liunt 1** 

That Quentin Durward joyfully acquiesced in 
• this division of labour cannot be doubted, and each 
pressed forward upon his separate object, followed, 
and defended from behind, by such roeii-at-aims as 
were able to keep up with them. 

But at this moment the column which De la 
March had proposed to support, when his own 
course was arrested by the charge of Dunois, had 
lost all the advantages they had gained during the 
' night ; while the Burgundians, with returning day, 
had begun to shew the qualities wliich belong to 
superior discipline. The great mass of l<iegeois 
were compelled to retreat, and at length to fly; and, 
falling back on those who were cuigagcd witli the 
Frencli men-at-arms, tlie whole became a confused 
tide of fighters, fliers, aiA pursuers, which rolled 
itself towards tlie city-walls, and at last was poured 
into tlie ample and undefended breach tlirougli 
whidi the Liegoois had sallied. 

Qncntin made more tlian human exertions to 
overtake the special object of his pursuit, who was 
still in his sight, striving, by voice and example, to 
renew the battle, and bnyely supported by a clioscn 
party of lauzknechts, Le Balafrd, and several of 
his *oomr^e8, attached themselves to Quentin, 
much marvelling at the extraordinary gallantry 
displayed by so young a soldier. On the very brink 
of the breach, De la March — for it was himself — 
succeeded in effecting a momentary stand, and re- 
pelling some, of the most forward of the pursuers. 
He h^ a mace of iron in his hand, before which 
every tiling seemed to go down, and was so much 
' covered wiSi blood, that it was almost impossible to 
discern those bearings on liis sfiield which bad so 
much incensed 1 )nnois. 

Quentin now found little difficulty in ringlinghim 
out ; for the commanding sitiiation of wfiid he had 
possessed himself, and the use he made of his ter- 
rible mace, eansed many of the assailants to seek 
safer points of attack than that where so desperate a 
defender presented himself. Bat Quentin, to whom 
thp importance attached to victory over this for- 
hiidable' antagonist was better known, sprune from 
his hor^c at the bottom of the breach, and, letting 
the noble animal, the gift of the Duke of Orleans, 
run loose through the tumult, ascended tlie ruins 


to measure swords witli the Boar of Ardennes. 
The latter, as if he had seen his intention, turned 
towards Durward with mace uplifted ; and they 
were on tlie point of encounter, when a dreadful 
sliout of triumph, of tumult, and of despair, an- 
nounced tliat the besiqgera were entering the city 
at anotlier point, and in the rear of tliose who de- 
fended the breach. Asserabling around him, by 
voice and bugle, the desperate partners of his despe- 
rate fortune, De la Mai^, at those appalling sounds, 
abandoned tlie breach, siid endeavoured to effect 
bis retreat towards a part of ffie city from which 
he might escape to the other side of the Maes. His 
immediate followers formed a deep body of well- 
disciplined men, who, never having given quarter, 
were resolved now not to ask it, and who, in tliat 
hour of despiur, threw themselves into such firm 
order, tliat ^eir front occupied the whole brcadtii 
of the street, througli ivhich they slowly retired, 
making head from time to time, and checking tlic 
pursuers, many of whom began to seek a safer occu- 
pation, by breaking into &e houses for plunder. 
It is tlicrefore probable tliat De la Marck might 
have effected his escape, his disguise concealing 
him from those who promised themselves to win 
honour and grandeur upon his head, but for tlie 
stanch pursuit of Quentin, liis uncle Lo Balafrd, 
and some of his comrades. At every pause which 
was made by the lanzkneclits, a furious combat 
t<M)k place betwixt them and tlie Archers, and in 
every mtUe Quentin sought De la Marck ; but the 
latter, wliose present object was to retreat, seemed 
to evade the young Scot's purpose of bringing him 
to single combat. The confusion was general in 
every direction. The slirieks and cries of women, 
the yelling of the terrified inhabitants, now subjected 
to tlie extremity of military license, sounded horribly 
shrill amid the shouts of battle, — like the voice oi 
miser}' and despair contending with that of fury 
and violence, which should he heard farthest and 
loudest. 

It was just when De la Marck, retiring tlirougli 
this infeimal scene, had passed the door of a small 
chapel of peculiar sanctity, that the shouts ol 
“ France 1 France ! — ^Burgundy ! Burgundy !** ap- 
prized him that a part of the beriegers were entering 
tlie farUier end of the street, which was a narrow 
one, and that his retreat was cut off. — “ Conrade," 
he said, ” take all the men with you Charge 
yonder fellows roundly, and break fiirough if you 
can — with me it is over. I am man enough, now 
that I am brought to bay, to send some m tliese 
vagabond Scots to hell before me.’* 

His lieutenant obeyed, and, with most of the few 
lanzkneclits who remain^ alivo, hurried to the far- 
ther end of the street, for the purpose of charring 
those Burimndians who were advancing, and sn 
forcing their way, so as to escape. About six of De 
la March's best men remained to perish with their 
master, and fronted the Archers, who were not 
many more in number.— ^^Sanglierl Sanglierl 
Hola I gentlemen of Sootland,” sola the ruffian but 
undaunted chief, waving liis mace, " who longs to 
gain a coronet, — who strikes at the Boar of Ar- 
dennes I — You, young man, have, metliiiike, a han- 
kering ; but yon must win ere'you wear it.” 

Quentin heard but imperfectly the words, which 
were partly lost in the hollow helmet ; but the 
action could not be mistaken, and he had but time 
to bid his uncle and comrades, as tliey were gentle- 
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men, to stand back, when De la March *Bpraiig 
upon him with a bound like a tiger, aiming at the 
Mune time a blow with his maoe, so as to make his 
hand and foot keep time together, and giving his 
stroke full advantage of the descent of his leap ; 
but, light of foot and quick of eye, Quentin leaped 
aside, and disappointed an aim which would have 
been fiital had it taken effect 

They then closed, like the wolf and the wolf-dog, 
their comrades on either side remaining inactive 
spectators, for Le Balafrd roared out for fair play, 
adding, ** that ho would venture his nephew on him 
were he as wight as Wallace.” 

Neither was tlie experienced soldier’s confidence 
unjustified ; for, although the blows of the despair- 
ing robber fell like those of the hammer on the 
anvil, yet the quick motions, and dexterous sword- 
manship, of the young Ai^er, enabled him to 
escape, and to requite them with the point of his 
less noisy, tliough more fatal weapon ; and that so 
often, and so effectually, that the huge streiigtli of 
his antagonist bej^n to give way to fatigue, ^hilc 
the ground on which ho stood broame a puddle of 
blood. Yet, still unabated in courage and irf?, the 
wild Boar of Ardennes fought on with as much 
mental energy as at first, and Quentin’s victory, 
seemed dubious and distant, when a femalo voice 
behind him called him by his name, ejaculating, 
“ Help ! help 1 for the sake of the blessed Virgin !” 

Ho turned his head, and with a single glance be- 
iield Gertrude Pavilion, her mantle stripped from 
lier shoulders, dragged forcibly along by a French 
soldier ; one of several, wlio, breaking into the 
ihapel close by, had seized, as their prey, on tlie 
terrified females who had taken refuge there. 

" Wait for ino but one moment,” exclaimed 
Quentin to De la Marck, and sprung to extricate 
his benefactress from a situation of which he con- 
' lectured all the dangers. 

" I wait no man’s pleasure,” said De la Marck, 
flourisliing his mace, and beginning to retreat — 
glad, no doubt, at being free of so formidable an 
Assailant. 

“ You shall wait mine, though, by your leave,” 
said Balafrd ; “ I will not have my nephew baulked.” 
— So saying, he instantly assaulted De la Marck 
with his two-handed sword. 

Quentin found, in the meanwhile, that the rescue 
of Gertrude was a task more difficult tlian could be 
finislied in one moment. Her captor, supported by 
his comrades, refused to relinquish liis prize : and 
whilst Dorward, aided by one or two of his country- 
men, endeavoui^ to compel him to do so, the for- 
mer boheld the chance which Fortune had so kindly 
afforded him for fortune and happiness, glide out 
of his re^h ; so that when he stood at Icngtii in the 
street with the liberated Gertrude, there was no one 
near them. Totally forgetting the dofenceleaa situa- 
tion of his companion, he was about to spring away 
in pursuit of the Boar of Ardennes, as the grey- 
hound tracks the deer, when, dinging to him in her 
despair, she exclaimed, **Fof the sake of your 
mother’s honour, leave me not here ! — As you are 
a gentleman, mtect me to my father's house, which 
once sheltem you and the Lady Isabelle 1 — For 
her sake, leave me not !” 

Her cdl was agorinng, but it was irresistible ; 
and bidding a mental adieu, with unutteraUe bitter- 
ness of feeling, to all the gay hopes which had 
I stimulated his exertion, carried him through that 
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bloody day, and which at one moment seemed to 
approach consummation, Quentin, like an unwilling 
spirit, who obeys a talisman whidi he cannot resist 
protected Gertrude to Pavilion’s house, and arrived 
in time to defend that and the Syndic himself 
against the fury of the licentious soldieiy. 

Meantime, the King and the Duke of Burgundy 
entered the city on liurseback, and through one of 
the breaclics. They were botli in complete armour, 
but the latter, covered with blood- from the plume 
to the spur, drove his steed furiously up the breach, 
which Louis surmounted with tlie stately pace of one 
who leads a procession. They despatched orders to 
stop the sack of the city, which had already com- 
menced, and to aasomble their scattered troops 
The Princes tlieiiiselves proceeded towards the 
gre^t church, both fur the protection of many of the 
distinguislicd inhabitants, who had taken refuge 
there, and in order to hold a sort of military council 
after they had heard High Mass. 

Busied like other officers of his rank in collec- 
ting those under his command. Lord Crawford at ! 
the turning of one of the streets which leads to the , 
Macs, met Lc Balafrd sauntering composedly to- > 
wards tlie river, holding in his hand, by the gory 
locks, a human head, with as much indifference as a 
fowler carries a gainc-pouvh. 

How now, Liidovic !” said liis commander ; 
what are yc doing witli tliat carrion t” 

It is all that is left of a bit of work whidi my 
nephew sliaped out, and nearly finished, and I put 
the last hand to,” said Le Balflilrd— a good fellow | 
that I despatched yonder, and who prayed me to j 
throw his head into the Maes. Men have queer j 
fancies when old Small-Back ' is griping them ; but > 
Small-Back must lead down the dance with us all ; 
in our time.*' I 

** And you are going to throw that head into the ! 
Maes V* said Crawford, looking more attentii'dy on 
the ghastly memorial of mortality. 

" Ay, truly am T,” said Ludovic Ledy. “ Jf you I 
refuse a dying man his boon, you are likely to be { 
haunted by his ghost, and l»luvc to sleep sound . 
at nights.” 

" You must take your chance of the ghaist, 
man,” said Crawford ; for, bv my'soul, there is 
more lies on that dead pow than you ffiink for. 
Come along with me — not a word mare — Come 
along with me.” 

"Nay, for that matter,” said Le Balafr^, 
made him no promise ; for, in tnith, I had off his 
head before the tongue had well done wagging ; 
and as I feared him -not living, by l^nt Slartin 
of Tours, 1 fear him as little when he is dead. Be- 
sides, my little gossip, the merry Friar of Saint 
Martin’s, will lend me a pot of holy water.” 

When High Mass had been said at the Cathe- 
dral Church of Liege, and tlie terrified town wm 
restored to some moderate degree of order, Louis 
and Charles, with their peers around, proceeded to 
hear the claims of those who had any to make 
for services performed during the battle. Those 
which respected the Giunty of Croye and ita> fair 
mistress were first received, and to the disappomt* 
ment of sundry claimants, who liad thought them- 
selves sure of the rich prize, there seemed doubt 
and mystery to involve their several pretensious. 


1 A ennt exprewkm In Seotbmd for Death, ueudly ddlneater* 
Aft a ikfletoii. 
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Crdvecoeur .shewed a boar’s hidoi such as Do la 
Marck usually wore;*Dunois produced a cloven 
shield, witli his armorial bearinn ; and there wero 
others, who claimed the merit of having despatched 
tlM murderer of the Bishop, producing similar 
tokens — the rich reward on De la Marck’s 
head having brought deatn to all who were armed 
in his resemblance. 

There was much noise and contest among the 
competiio]^ and Gharlea, internally regretting the 
rash promise which had placed the hand and wealth 
of his fair vassal on snoi a hazard, was in hopes 
he might find means of evading all these conflicting 
claims, when Crawford pressed forward into the 
circle, dragging Le Balaird after him, who, awk- 
ward and tomiil, followed like an unwilling^mas- 
tiff towed in a leash, as his leader exclaimed — 
^ Away with your hoofs and hides, and painted 
iron 1 — No one, save he who slew the Boar, can 
sliew the tasks !*’ 

So saying he flung on the floor the bloody head, 
easily known as that of Do la Marck, by tiie 
cdngular conformation of the jaws, which in reality 
had a certain resemblance to thoae'of the animal 
whose name he bore, and which was instantly re- 
cognized by all who had seen him.^ 

** Crawford,” said Louis, while Charles sat silent, 
in gloomy and displeased surprise, " I trust it is 
one of my faithful Scots who has won this prize 
It is Ludovie Lesly, Sire, whom we call Le 
Balidrd,” replied the old soldier. 

But 18 he noble !” said the Duke ; is he of 
gentle blood I otherwise our promise is void.” 

^ He is a cross ungainly piece of wood enough,” 
said Crawford, looking at the tall, awkard, embar- 
rassed figuFo of the Archer ; ^ but I wiU warrant 
him a branch of the tree of Rothes for all that — 
and they have been os noble as any house in 
France or Burgundy, ever since it is told of their 
founder, that, 

* Between tho lesn-lee > and the mair. 

Be Blew the Knight, and left him there.* " 

** There is then no help for it,” said the Duke, 
^ and the fairest and richest heiress in Burgundy 
must be the wife of a rnde mercenary soldier like 
thic^ or die secluded in a convent — and she tlie 
only child of our faithful Reginald de Croye I — I 
have been too rasl^” 

And a cloud settled on his brow, to the surprise 
of his peersi, who seldom saw him evince the slightest 
token of regret for the necessary consequences of 
an adopted resolution. 

" Hold but an instant,” said the Lord Crawford, 
"it may be better tlian your Grace conjectures. 
Hear but what this cavalier has to say. — Speak out, 
man, and a murrain to thee,” be added, apart to 
Le Balafrd. 

But that blunt soldier, though he could make a 
shift to express himself intelligibly enough to King 
Louis, to whose familiarity he was habituated, yet 
found himself incapable of enunciating his resolu- 
tion before so splendid an assembly as that before 
which he then stood ; and after having turned his 
shoulder to the princes, and preluded with a hoarse 


^8ett^oteZ. Count La Marck. 
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chnekliog laugh, and two or three tremendous con- 
tortions of countenance, he was only able to pro- 
nounce iho words, "Saunders Sonplejaw” — and 
then stack fast. * 

" May it please yonr Majesty, and your Grace,” 
said Crawford, " 1 must speak for my countryman 
and old comrade. You shall understand that he 
has had it prophesied to him by a Seer in his own 
land, that fortune of bis house is to be made by 
marriam ; but as he is, like myself, something the 
worse for the wear, — loves the wine-hoose letter 
than a lady’s sammer-parlour, and, in shorty having 
some har^k tastes and likings, which would make 
greatness in his own person rather an encumbrance 
to him, he hath acted by my advice, and resits 
the pretensions acquired by the fate of slaying 
William de la Marak, to him by whom the Wild 
Boar was - actually brought to bay, who is his ma- 
ternal nephew.” 

" I will vouch for that youth’s services and pru- 
dence,” said King Louis, oveijoyed to see that fate 
had thrown so gallant a prize to one over whom 
he had some influence. " Without his prudence 
and vigilance^ we had been ruined — It was he who 
made us aware of the night-sally.” 

"I then,” said Charles, "owo him some repara- 
tion for doubting his veracity.” 

" And I can attest his gallantry as a man-at- 
arms,” said Dunois. 

"But,” interrupted Cr^vecosur, "tJiough tho 
uncle be a Scottish genliUAtrty tliat makes not the 
nephew neceasar^y so.” 

" He is of the House of Durward,” said Craw- 
ford ; " descended from that Allan Durward, who 
was High Steward of Scotland.” 

" Nay, if it be young Durward,” said Crevecoeur, 

" I say no more. — Fortune has declared herself on 
his side too plainly, for mo to struggle farther with 
her humorsome ladyship ; — but it is strange, from 
lord to horseboy, how wonderfully these Scots stick 
by each other.” 

"Highlanders shoulder tq shoulder,” answered 
Lord Crawford, laughing at the mortification of tho 
proud Burgundian. 

"We have yet to inquire,” said Charles, thought- 
fully, " what the fair lady’s sentiments may be to- 
wards this fortunate adventurer.” 

"By the mass 1” said Cr^vecesur, " 1 have but too 
much reason to believe your Grace will find her 
more amenable to authority than on former occa- | 
sions. — But why sliould I grudge this youth his 
preferment! since, after all, it is sense, firmness, 
and gallantry, which have put him in possessioA of 
Wealth, Rank, and Beauty !” 


I HAD already sent these slieets to the pros^ con- 
cluding, as I thought, with a moral of exc^ent 
tendency for the encouragement of all fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, long-legged, stout-hearti emigrants 
from my native country, who might be willing in 
stirring times to take up the gallant profession of 
CavalieroB of Fortune. But a friendly monitor, 
one of those who like the lump of sugar whi(di is 
found at the- bottom of a tea-cup, as well as the 
flavour of the soudiong itself, has entered a bitter 
remonstrance, and insists that I tfiould give a pre- 
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die and particular account of the espousals of the 
young heir of Glen-houlakin and the lovely Flesddi 
Countess, and tell what toumaments were hdd, and 
how many lances were broken, upon so interesting 
an occasion ; nor withhold firom fhe ourious reader 
the number of sturdy boys^ who inherited the valour 
of Quentin Durwsrd, and of bright damsels, in 
whom were renewed the diarms of Isabelle de 
Croye. I replied in course of post, that times were 
clianged, and public weddings were entirely out of 
fashion. In days, traces of which I myself can re- 
member, not only were the ** fifteen friends” of the 
happy pw iuviM to witness their union, but the 
bridm minstrelsy still continued, as in the Ancient 
Mariner,” to nod their heads” till morning shone 
on them. The sack-posset was eaten in the nuptial 
chamber — ^the stocking was thrown — and the bnde*s 
garter was struggled for in presence of the liappy 
couple whom Hymen had made one flesh. The 
authors of the period were laudably accurate in fol- 
lowing its fiishions. They spared you not a blush 
of ‘tlie bride, not a rapturous glance of the bride- 
groom, not a diamond in her hair, not a button on 
his embroidered waistcoat ; until at lengtii, with 
Astnea, " tiiey fairly put their characters to bed.” 
llht how little does this agree witli the modest 

D which induces our modem brides — sweet 
darlings I— to steal from pomp and plate, 


and admiration and flattery, and, like honest Shen- 
stone. 

•* Beek for freedom at an ion !*• 

To these, unquestionably, an exposure of the cir- 
cumstance of publicity with which a bridal in the 
fifteenth century was always celebrated, must ap- 
pear in the highest degree dii^usting. Isabelle de 
Croye would be ranked in their estunation to be- 
low the maid who milks, and does the meanest 
chares ; for even she, were it in the church-porch, 
would reject the hand of her joumoyman shoe- 
maher, should he propose "/airs da noca/* aa it is 
called on Parisian signs, instead of ^ing down on 
to top of to long coach to spend to honeymoon 
ineogntio at Deptford or Greenwich. I will not, 
therefore, tell more of this matter, but will steal 
away from the wedding, as Ariosto from that of 
Angelica, leaving it to whom it may please to add 
farther particolm, after the fiishion of their own 
imagination. 

** Some better bard ihall ling, tn feudal state 
How Braqueniont*! Castle op'd Sti Gothic gate. 

When on tho wand'ring Scot, ita lovely heir 
Oestow'd her beauty and an earldom fair." t 


j •• Jfi eoma a neonum la t 

TiovaiM e tnioA narlgKo • nlglior twapo 
B dall* Indlaa Medot doiM lo soetlra 
Pum altsl CBUteni eon miaUor plettM.** 

Oujkiiso Foamo, Csato XXX. Itaiisa 1ft 
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Not* a. —Saint XIubkrt. 

voration had« in the middle agef • its protecting raint. 
Tho ch^t with its fortunes and its hauirdsi the business of so 
many, and the amusement of all. was placed under the direction 
of Saint Hubert. 

This lil^ saint was the son of Bertrand. Duke of Acqtii- 
. tune, and, while in tlie secular state, was a courtier of King 
Fepiiu Ho was passionately fond of the chiisc, and used to 
.***^®"*^®® dirfno worship for this nniusemcnt. 
Wrifle he was once engaged in this pastime, a stag appearecl 
before him, having a crudflx txmnd b^wixt bis horns, uid he 
heara a voice which menaced him with eternal piinishinent if 
he did not repent of liis sins. He retired from the world and 
took orders, his wife having also retreated into the cloister, 
lluliert afterwards becamo Bishop of Macstrecht and Liego ; 
and from his xoal in destroying remnants of idolatry, is called 
the Apostle of Ardennes and of Brabant. Tliora who were 
descended of liis race were supposed to possess the power of 
cunng persons bitten by mad dogs. 

Note B.— Dukr or GuEi.oatK.<A. 

This was Adolphus, ion of Arnold and of Oatlierino de Bour- 
bon. The present story hos little to do with him. thougli one 
of the most atrocious characters of his time. He made war 
iigaiiist hta fistlier ; in which unnatuml strife he mado the old 
man priiwer, and used him wltti Uio most brutal violence, pro- 
ceec^g, it is even to the length of striking him with hts 
hand. Arnold, in resentment of Uils usage, disinherited the 
unprincipled wretch, and sold to Charles of Burgundy what- 
ovw rights he had over the duchy of Queldrcs and earldom 
of Zutplieii. Mary of Burgundy, daughter of Charles, rratored 
Uiw posseiiloni to the unnatural Adolphus, who was slain in 
1477. 

Now C.— Constable Saint Pauu 

orabarraued by 

the intrigues of the Constable Baint FNnI. who affected inde- 
pendence. and oarrled on intriguei with England. France, and 
Buigi^, at the time. According to the usual fate 
of such variable politicians, tho Constoble ended by drawing 
moa hlnwlf the^ralmoilty of all tlie powerftil neighboun 
whom he had in their turn amused end deceived. Uewnsde- 
Ihn^npj^^athike of Burgundy to the King of France, 
tried, and hastily executed for treason, a.d. 1475. 

Norn D.—QxniES on Bohemians. 

In afbnner vohmio of this edition of the Waverley Novels, 
vOuy Jianneving,) tho reader will find some remarks on Ute 
gipsies as they are found In Scotland. But it te well known 
that tbie extinorainaiy variety of the human race eaiita in 
nearly the same pnfmiuve state, speaking the nune language, 
in almost all the klngdome of Ekirope, and oonformingln cer- 
tain respects to the mannsie of the people around them, but 



Jtoptlan deeesot, and their ftainree attested that they were 
of Emra origin. Tboaooount alvin by these Mngnlar people 


by these Mngnlar people 

that it was appointed lo 'tEm, as a peiunee, to travel 
. ^ number of yean. This apology was probably 

selected ^ congenW to the supentltlons ef the 


^iries which tneyviiitted. The* apMOianoo, however, and 
22S2i®r* •**^«*J^„®ontiadIoted tha aUe^tlon that they tm- 

veModfronianynUglousnioUw, — 

aeeotttrementa were at once diowy and ■ 
tqualid ; those who acted as captains and leaden of any horde. 


and such always appe.ared as their commanderii. were amye-. 
in dresses of the most sliowy colonn, such as scarlet or light 
green ; were well mounted ; assumed the title of dukes ond 
counts, and affected considerable conseqtienoe. The rest of tin 
tribe were must muerable In their diet and nnparel, fed with- 
out hesitation on animals wliicli had died of dlioase, and wer 
clail in tUtliy and scanty rags, wirich hardly sufficed for tin 
ordinary purposes of commou decency. TlieJr coiuplexlnn wii: 
positively Eastern, approaching to that of the Hindoos. 

Their munneia were as depraved as their appearanco v : h 
pour and lieggarly. Tho men were in general thieves, and ti>i 
women of tlio most abandoned character. The few arts whir l, 
they studicfl with success, were of a slight aud Idle, though m- 
genious description. Thw praetlied working In iron, but nevei 
upon any great scale, ftfany wore good sportsmen, good muci- 
cians, and masters, in a word, of all tlioie trivial arts, tlu 
practice of which is little better than mere toleneas. But their 

ireo other 
countries 

_ , — Jbyastro- 

iogv, acquired tiieiu soinetiines respect, but oftencr drew thtiii 
iinrior »upicion us sorcerers; and iastlyr Uie uuivorsal acctisu- 
tion that they augmented their horde by stealing chiidron, 
subjected them to doubt and execration. From this it liappened, 
that the pretension set up by these wanderers, of being pflgrims 
in the act of penance, alttuiugh it was at first admitted, aud in 
many instances obtained them protection from thogoveniinenta 
of the countries through which they travelled, was afterwards 
totally disbelieved, and they were considered os incorrigible 
rogues and vagrants ; they incurred almost every whore sen- 
tence of banishment, and, where suffered to remain, were rutlier 
objects of persecution than of protection from Uie law. 

There is a curious and acciirata account of tbeir arrival 
in France in the Journal of a Doctor of Theology, which 
is preserved and published the learned Pasquier. The 
following is an extract : — On August 27tli, 1487, came to 
Paris twelve penitents, Penaneigrt, (penance doors,) as they 
called themselves, vix. a duke, an earl, and ten men, ell on 
horseback, and culliug tlieuuolvei good Christians. They were 
of Lower Egypt, and gave out that, not long before, the 
Christians bad subdued tbeir coimtiy, and omigod them tc 
embrace Christianity on pain of being put to death. TIium! 
who were baptised were great lords in tneir own country, and 
1^ a king and queen there. Boon after their converrioii, the 
Bon^is overran tho country, and obliged them to renounce 
Ch^tianity. When the Emperor of Germany, the Kmg of 
Poland, and other CliristiBnpiuim, heard of thu, thn fell opun 
them, and obliged the whole of them, both great and sroallTto 

a uit the country, and go to the Pope at Rome, who enjoined 
tiem seven veari* penanoe to wander over the world wltliout 
lying in a bed. 

•• Tliey bad been wandering five yean when they came to 
Paris first; the principal people, and soon niter the 00 m- 
moaalty, about luo or 180, r^uoed (according to their own 
aoreunt) from }«)U or 12M, when they went from home, the reet 
being d^, with their king and queen. They were kxM by 
the police at some distance from the dty, at ChiSa Saint 
JJenli. 

“N^y all of tliem had their cats bored, and wore two 
nogs in each, which they said were finttffmed ornamentt 
In tbeir country. The men were blaok, thdr hair curled: 
toe women remarlrably U^, thdr only dotliee a la^ olj 
duffle garmmt tied over the shoulden with a doth or eoni, • 
and under it a miserable rocket. In diort, they were Che 

BWinBime, et oraten.*' 

A-ilS I ^l*®"***!!? tafiwlou® oceount of tbemselvee ren- 
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iiiiani on ttia lublect of Uia future, and ahawn thair tianda for 
tliat purpose. They departed from Poria for Poutolae in the 
month or Beptember. 

Pttaquier renuuka upon thia singular fonmal, that howarer 
the story of a penance savours of a trwk, these people wan- 
dered up and down Franoe, under the eye, and with the 
hnowledge, of the maglatiatea, for more than a hundred yean ; 
and it was not till IMl, that a sentence of banUiment was 
psaaed against tliein in that kingdom. 

The arrival of the Egyptians (as these singular people were 
called) in various parts m Europe, corresponds with tli^ieriod 
In which Timur or Taineriane invaded H bidoatan, ailording 
Its natives the choice between the Koran and death. There 
can be little doubt that these wanderen consisted originally of 
the Hlndustaneo tribes, who, displaced, and flying from the 
sabres of the Mahommedans, undertook this species of wan- 
dering life, witlioiit well knowing whither tliey were going. It 
Is natural to suppose the bnpd, as it now exists. Is much 
mingled with Europeans ; butihost of these liave been brought 
up from childhood among them, and learned all their practices. 

It is strong evidimee of this, that when they are in closest 
contact with the ordinary peasants around them, they still keep 
their language a mystery. There is little doubt, however, that 
H is a dlalMt of the Hlndoetanee, from the specimens pro- 
duced by ftrellman, Hoyland, and others, who have written 
on the subject. Hut the author lias, besides their authority, 
personal occasion to know that an individual, out of mere 
curiosity, and availing lilnuelf with patience and assiduity of 
such opportunities os ofl'ered. has made himself capable of con- 
' versing with any gipsy whom he meets, or can, like the royal 
Hal, drink with any tinker in his own language. The astonish- 
ment excited among these vagrants on finding a stranger par- 
ticipant of their mystery, occasions very ludicrous scenes. It 
Is to bo hoped ttiie gentleman will publish the knowledge he 
possesses on so singular a topic. 

There are prudential reasons for postponing this disclosiiro 
at present : for although much more recondlofl to society since 
they have been less tlie objects of legal persecution, the gipsies 
are still a ferocious and vindictive people. 

But notwithstanding this is certainly the ease, I cannot but 
add, from my own observation of nearly fifty years, that the 
manners of tliese vagrant tribes are much ameliomted : ~that 
I have known individoalsainongst tlieni who liavc united them- 
selves to eivllixcd society, and maintain resiwctable characters, 
and tiiat a great alteration lias been wrought in their cleaii- 
(inesB and general inode of life. 


Notis E.— ScuTTiSH AHCHsaa. 

Such disputes between the Scots Guards, and the other consti- 
tuted authorities of tho ordinary military corps, often occurred. 
In 1474, two Scotsmen liad been concerned in robbing John 
Pensart, a fldimonger, of a large sum of money. They were 
accordingly apprehended by Philip du Four, Provost, with 
some of Ills followers. But era they could lodge one of them, 
^ ealled Morilnier, in the prison of the Chastellot, they were 
attacked by two Archers of tlie King's Scottish Giiara, who 
rescued the prisoner.— Bee Cbronique de Jeaiide Troyes, at 
the said year, 1474. 

• 

Not* F.— CARo-PfiAYina. 


l>r Dryasdust here remarks, that cards, said to have bvim 
invented in a preceding reign, for the amusement of Charles V. 
during the intervals of his mental disorder, seem speedily to 
have become common among the courtlen, since they already 
furnished Louis XI. witli a metaphor. Tlie same proverb was 
Quoted by Durandorte, In the enchanted cave of Montesinos. 
The alle^ origin<of the invention of cards, produced one of 
the shrewdest repUm 1 have ever heard given In evidence. It 
was made by the tin Dr Oregpvy of Edinburgh to a counsel of 
great emlnenoe at flie Bcottlsh Mtf. The Doctor's testimony 
went to prove the Insanity of the party whose mental capacity 
was the point at issue. On a eross-lnterrogatlon, he admitted 
lliat the pmon in question played admirably at whist. ** And 
Jo you st^oiidy sey. doctor," said the learned counsel. " that 
u pemn having a superior capacity for a game so difflcult, and 
whidi requires u a preemfaieat ds|^, inemoiy, Judgment, and 
combbianm, oan be at the same time denmged in bis upder- 
stondlng?"— *<1 am no card-player," said tho doctor, with 
great address, " but I.have read in history ttiat cards wers in- 
vented for the amusement of an insane king." The oonse- 
qnenocB of this rqily were deoitlve. 


• Note Gl.-'A PcAOcrvL aso Quin Housxbokp, no. 

Here the King touches on the very purpose for which he 
premed on the match with such tyiannle severity, which wm. 
that as tlie Princess's personal deformity admitted little ohanoe 
of Its being fruitful, the brahdb of Orltani, which was next in 
snoesalon to the orown, miglit be, by the want of b^ 
weakened or extinguished. In a letter to the Compte de Dam- 
marten, Louis, sprang of his daughter's match, says, *• Qu*lla 
Q'auiolent nas beauooup d'amba las a nonnlr les enJans que 
naltr^nt m lour union; mala eependont elle auM Ueu, 


quelqtio clioso qu'oii on piiisse dire Wraxam/s History 
0 / Franoe, vol. L p. 143, note. 

Note IL— Tub Cardinal Balujb. 

A friendly, though unknown conespondent, has pointed out 
to me that 1 have been mistaken in alleging that the Cardinal 
was a bad rider. If so, I owe his memory an apology; for 
tliere are few men who, until my latter days, have loved that 
exorcise better than myself. But the Cardiiial may have been 
an Indlflerent horseman, tliouxli he wlslied to be looked upon 
as equal to the dangers of tho ohase. He was a man of 
assumption and ostentation, as he shewed at the siege of l^iris 
in 14^, where, contrary to the custom and usage of war, lie 
mounted guard during tlie night with an unusual sound of 
clarions, trumpets, and other instruments. In Imputing to the 
Cardinal a want of skill in hursenuinslilp, I recollected his ad- 
ventuie in Paris when attacked by assassins, on which occasion 
his mule, being scared by tho crowd, run away with the rider, 
and taking iu course to a monastery, to the abbot of which he 
formerly belonged, was the means of saving his master's life. — 
See Jkan i>b Tbovbs' Chronide. 


Notb I.— Oalxotti. 

Martins Galeotti was a native of Nami, in Umbria. He was 
secretory to Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, and tutor 
to his son, .lohn Corvinus. While at his court, he composed 


entitled. Dc homine interiore et corpore He was obUgod 
to recant some of those doctrines, and might have sufTered 
seriously but for tho protection of Sextus IV.. then Pope, Who 
had been one of his scholars. He went to France, attach^ 
himself to Louis XI., and died in hli service. 

Note K.— Remoion ot tub Bf^nsMiANa. 

It was a remarkable feature of the character of these wan- 
derers, that they did not, like tlie Jews, whom they otherwise 
resembled in some partlculon, possess or profess any particular 
reiigiou, whether in form or principle. They readily coiiforiued, 
as far as might be required, with the religion of any country in \ 
whicli they happened to sojourn, nor did tliey ever firactLse it 
more than was demanded of them. It is cwtaln tliat in India 
they embraced neither the tenets of the religion of Brnmali 
nor of Mahomet. Tliw have hence been conddered as be- 
longing to the outcast East Indian tribes of Nuts or Pariaa 
Their want ofroligion Is supplied by a good deal of supersti- 
tion. Such of their ritual as can be discovered, for example 
tliat belonging to marriage, is nvage in the extreme, and re- 
presents tlie customs of tlie I lottentots more thimof any civilised 


religion of the country in which they live. Jt is, or ratlier was, 
the custom of the tribes on the Borden of England and Scot- 
land, to attribute success to those Journeys which ore com- 
menced by passing through the pariah chureli ; and they usually 
try to obtun pemiisdon from tho beadle to do so when tlie 
ohurch is empty, for the perfurtnonca of divine service is nut 
conddered as esMntlal to the omen. They are, therefore, 
totally devoid of any effectual sense of religion ; and the liigiier 
or more inetructed class, may be considered as acknowledging j 
no deity save those of ^fcunis, and such is described os being > 
tho fiiitti, or no friith, of Hayraddin Maugrabin. 

I may here tako notice, that nothing is more ^aagreeable to 
this indolent and vuluptuouB people, than being forced to follow . 
any regulv profesdon. When Pm was garrisunetl by tlie . 


British oflScer, near a post held by the Prussian troopa He 
happened at the time to smoke a cigar, and was about, while , 
poasW tlie sentinel, to take it out of his mouth, in compliance ; 
with a geueiBl regulation to that eflbct, when, greatly to the j 
astonidinietit of the poiiengen, the eoldler addressed them in 
thesewovds; •• SoMehi^eie irnmer/bri, vera^UepfrPrttte” 
eidudieiutr that Is, " Bmokeaway ; may the Prussian aerrire 
be d-4 1 " Upon looking closer at the man, beamed plainly 

ran by doing so Is conddered. It will be found to EriPKS a dci^ 
degiw of didike whicli oould moke him commit himself so un- 
warily. If he bad been overheard by a se^nt oe wrpond, 
the prugA would hove been the slightest instniment of punldi- 
ment employ^ 

Not* L.— afuRDBR or the Bibbop of Lieox. 

In eadkning tlie present date to tlie muvder of the Bishop of 


to Charles with a rumour that the Bidiop vrae riahi, whidi 
excited bis indl^atton against Louis, who was then In IiIb power. 
But thsee things liapuened in 1468, and tlieBM«p<E murder 
did not take puce tUI 1488. In the montha of August oml 
September of that year, William de kt Maiek, called^ Wild 
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Door of Anlcritiea. entered Into a consplmcy with Ui6 dlieoQ- 
.ciited citisciiBof Liege againet their Bishop, Louts of Bourbon, 
i>eing aided with considerable sums of money by the King of 
France. By tins moons, nnd tlte assistance of many murd<»era 
and iKindliti, who thronged to him as to a leader beiltting them, 
Oe la March luseniblea a body of troops, whom he drossod in 
scarlet ns a iiniforui, with a boar’s head on Uie left sleeve. 
With this little army he approached the city of Liege. Upon 
this the citiiens, who^re engaged in the conspiracy, came to 
their Bishop, ond, offering to stand by him to the death, «t- 
iiorted him to m^li out against these robbers. The Bishop, 
tberefure, put himself at the head of a few troops of his own, 
trusting to the assistance of the people of Liege. But so soon 
.'IS they came in sight of Uio enemy, the citizens, as before agreed, 
tied from the lilshop’i banner, and he was left with ills own 
aandful of adherente. At this moment Do la March charged 
It the bead of his banditti with the eipected Miceen. The 
Bishop was brought before tlie profligate Knight, who first cut 
him over the lace, then murder^ him with his own hand, and 
aiuaed his body to be exposed naked in Uie great square of 
Llogo before Saint Ijambert's cathedral. 

Buell is the actual narrative of a tragedy whicli struck with 
horror the people of the time. The murder of the Bishop has 
been fifteen years antedated in the text, for r^^sons which the 
reader of romances will easily appreciate. 

NOTS M.->BCHWA!UMIKITERS. 

Fynes Morrison describes this species of soldiery as follows : 

*■ Ho that at tliis day looks upon their Schtearz-reiUn^ (that 
is, black liorsemen,) must confess, that, to make their horses 
and boots shine, they make themselves as black as colliers. 
These horsemen wear black clothes, and poor though they be, 
spend no small time In brusliing them. The moat of them have 
bWk horses, which, wlille they painfully dress, and {as I have 
said) delight to liave their boots and shoes sliine with blacking- 
stuff, their hands and faces become black, and thereof they liavo 
their foreaaid name. YetT have heard Germans say, tliat they 
do thus make themselves black to seem more terrible to their 
enemica** Fi'Nna MoiuiiaoM'a Itititrary, Edition 1617, p. 
165. 

Note N.— Pntup dxs Gominjcs. 

j Pliilip das Comincs was described in the former editions of this 
I work as a little man, fitted rather for counsel than action. This 
I was a description miade at a venture, to vary the military por- 
' traits with wliich the age and work abound. Bleidan the his- 
torian, upon the authority of Matthieu d’Arvas, who kuew 
• Philip des Coinines, and hM served in his hoiueliold, says he 
I was a man of tall stature, and a noble presence. The learned 
Monsieur Petltot,' editor of the edition of Memoirs relative to 
the History of France, a work of great value, intiroatos that 
Philip des Comines mode a figure at the games of chivalry and 
pageants exhibited on the welding of Charles of Burgundy 
with Margaret of England in 14fi8.~Seo the Chronicle of Jean 
de Troyes, in Petitott edition of the ^f€moiri JUlatifi d I* Hit” 
toire de France, vol. zlii. p. 376. Note. 1 have looked into I 
; Oliver de la Morcke, who, in lib. ii. chapter iv, of his Memoirs, 

] gives an ample o^unt of those *• fierce vanities," containing 
I as many miscellanooiis articlesas the reticule of the old inercl lant 
of Peter Seblenil, who bought sliadows, and carried with liiin 
in his b.^ whatever any one could wish or demand in return. 
There are in Cliat splendid description, knights, domes, pages, 
and archen, good store besides of castles, fieiy dragons, and 
dromedaries; there are leopards riding u]^n lions; tliere are 
rocks, orchards, fountains, spears broken and whole, and the 
twelve labours of Hereulea In such a brilliant medley 1 had 
some trouble in finding Philip des Comincs. lie is the first 
named, however, of a gallant band of assailants, knights and 
noblomeu, to the number of twenty, who, with tlio Prince of 
Orange os their leader, eiioountered, in a general tourney, with 
a party of the same number under the profligate Adolf of 
Clevei, wlio acted as ehatlenger, by the romantic title of Arbre 
(f*or. Ihe encounter, though with amis of courteqr, was very 
fierce, and separated by main force, not without difficulty. 
Pliilip des Conunes bus, therefore, a title to be accounted tarn 
; Marte, quam Mereuria, though, when wo consider the obscu- 
I rity which has settled on the rest of tills troupe dorie, we ore 
j at no loss to estimate the mMt valuable of liisqualiflcatioua 

Notr 0. — ^Mrbtiko of liouts jam Ckahles areii tub 
Battli of Montl’ubbf. 

After tlia battle of Montl*hery, In 1468, Charles, thm Compto 
de Chor^ofs, had an interview with Louis under the walls of 
Paris, each at the head of a snmll pirty. Hie two princes dis- 
mounted, and walked tog^er so deeply engaged in diseuiuing 
the business of their meelmg, tliat Charles foigot the peculiarity 
of ills situation ; and when Louis turned bock towann the town 
of Pai^ from which he came, the Count Cliaralols kept liim 
company so far as to pass the line of outworks with which Paris 
was sonoon^, and enter a fleld*work which communicated 
with the town by a trondi. At this period be hod only five 
or six persona in company witii him. His escort eaught an 
aiaim for Iris safety, and Tils principal followers rode forward 


from where he liod left them, remembering tiiat his gnndfatiiei 
bod been assassliuM at Montereou in a similar parley, ou 10th 
September, J 419. To tlieir great Joy the Count returiipd unin- 
jured. aecompanied with a guard belonging to Louia Tlie ^r- 
gundians taxed him with rashness in no ineasured tenns. ■■ Bay 
no more Of It,'* said Charles: "1 acknowledge the extent pi 
my folly, but I was not aware wliat 1 was doing till I entered ^ 
redoubt."— Mcmoii'es de Phiupfb nna Comtwbb, cliap. xlll. 

Louis was much praised for Ids good (kith on tills occasion | 
and it was natural that the Duke should call It to recollection 
when his enemy so unexpectedly put himself In hit power by 
hie visit to Peronne. 

Note P.— Cabtlb of PEBONirB. 

Tlie arrival of three brothers, Princes of the House of Savoy, ! 
of Monieigneur de Lau, whom the King liod long detained lu 
prison, of Sire Poncet de Bividre, and the Seigneur d'Urfe, 
who. hy the way, as a romance flfritcr of a peculiar turn, might 
have been happily enough introduced Into the present work, but 
the fate of tfie Eiiphuiat was a warning to tlie autlior. All of 
tliese nobles bearing the emblem of Burgundy, the cross, 
namely, of Saint Andrew, Inspired Louis willi so much iiu- 
picion, tliat he very Impolitically demanded to be lodged in 
the old Castle of Peronne, and thus rendered liimselfan n^lute 
captive. See Comines* Memoirt/or ihe year 1469. 

Note Q. ! 

The historical facts attending this celebrated interview, are 
expounded and enlarged upon in Chapter XXVII. Agents 
scut by Louis liad tempted tiie people of Liege to rebel against 
tlieir superior, Duke Cliarles, and persecute and murder their 
BL^hop. Blit Louis was not prei^rcd fur their acting with 
mcli promptitude. Tlicy flew to arms with tlie temerity of a 
fickle rubble, took the Bishop prisoner, menaced and insulted 
him, and tore to nieces one or two of his cunona This news 
mis sent to the Duke of Burgundy at tiio moment when Louis 
had so unguardedly placed hhnself In his power ; and the con- 
sctpience was, tliat (Jliurles placed guards on the Castle of Pe- 
roniie, and, deeply resenting the treorbery of the King of 
P'rance in exciting sedition in his dominions, while he pretended 
the most intimate friendship, he deliberated whellicr he should 
not put Louis to death. 

Threo days Louis was detained in this very precarious situa- 
! lion; and it was only his profuse liberality amongst Charles's 
i favourites and courtiers which finally ensured lUm from death 
or deposition. Comlnes, who was the Duke of Burgundy’s 
! chamberlain at the time, and slept in his apartment, says, 

I Charles neither undressed nor slept, but flang himself from 
Ume to time on Uie bed, and, at oUier times, wildly traversed 
I the apartment. It was long before his violent temper became 
in any dogree tractable. At length he only agTead to Rive 
Louis bis liberty, on condition of his accompanying liim in per- 
son against, and employing bis troops in subduing, the muti- 
neers whom his intrigues iiad instigated to anna 

This was a bitter and degrading altarnative. But Louis, 
seeing no other mode of compounding for the effects of his 
nulmoss, not only submitted io this discreditable condition, 
biit'Bwore to it upon a crucifix said to liavabeionged toCliarle- 
magne. These pimeuhirs are from Cominei. There to a succinct 
epitome of them in BIr Nathaniel Wrax.'iU's History of France, 
vol. i. 

Note R.— Balur. 

Louis kept his promiM of vengeance against Cardinal La 
Balue, whom he always blamed as having betnyad him to 
Burgundy. After he had returned to hii own lungdom, he 
caused hto late favourite to be immured in one of the mm cages 
at Loches. These were constructed with lioriible ingenuity, so 
tiiat a person of ordinary siae could neither stand up at his full 
height nor lie lengthwise in them. Borne ascribe tlito horrid 
devioo to Balue liimself. At any rate, he was confined in one 
of these dens for eleven years, nor did Louis permit him to be 
liberated till li is last illness. 

Note S.— Prayer or Looxa XL 

Wliile I perused these passages in the old manuscript chro- 
nicle, I could not help feeling astontohed that an intellect acute 
as that of Louis XI. certainly was, could so delude Itself oy a 
sort of superstition, of which one would *ti)lnk the stupidest 
savages incapable ; bat the terms of the King’s prayer, on a 
similar occasion, as preserved by Bnuitorae, are of atenor fully 
as extraordinary. It is tliat which, being overheard by a fon 
or Jester, was by him made public, and let in light on an act oT 
fratricide, wlitrii might never have been suspected. Tlie way 
in which the story is narrated by the corrupted courtier, wlio 
could jest with all that to criminal as well as with all that to 
profligate, is wonliy the reader’s notice ; for such aethms are | 
seldom done wliere tiiere are not men with hearts of tlie nether I 
millstone, capable and willing to make them matters of 
laughter. 

** Among the numerous good tricks of dissimulation, feints 
and flneasos of gallantry, which the good King (Louis XI.) did 
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m his tiim, tie putto deatn hli brother, the Duke deGuyenne, 
.it the nionient when the Duku leaet thought of such u thing, 
■iimI wiiilu the King wni meklng tlte greatest sliow of lovo to 
'liiii (luring liis life, and of affection fur him at his death, ma- 
■Mging the whole concern with to mucli art, that it would never 
luive hiioii known iiad nut ttie King taken Into hie own service 
t foul who liad belongod to hlsdeceaited brother. Gut it chanced 
rlint fioiiis, being engn^ in bis devout prayers luid orisons at I 
'he Iiigli altar of our Lady of Clery, wlioin lie called his good 
patroness, and no person nigli except tliis fool, wlio, without 
(iiM knowledge, was witliln earsliot, ho thus gave vent to his ' 
pious liomilicB. I 

' All, iiiy good Lady, my gentle mistress, my only friend, 
ill whom alone I have resource, 1 pray you to supplicate God 
111 iny behalf, and to he iny advocate with him tliat ho may 
pardon me tho deatli of my brother, whom 1 caused to be 
r'oiHoiicd by tliat wtehud Abbot of aalr.t John. I confess ruy 
guUr to tliee iw to toy good |>atroncst and mistresa Hut then 
wliiit could 1 c j f he was pcrpetaatly causing disorder in my 
kingdom. Cause me then to be [lardoncd, niy good Lady, and 
1 know what a reward I will give thee.* •* 

This singular confession did not escape the Jester, who up* 
bniidod the King with the fratricide in tlie face of the whole 
ronipauy at dinner, wliloh Louis was fain to let |iass without 
observation, in cose of increasing the slander 

Nots T.— Martios OALieom. 

The death of Martius Galeottl was in some degree connected 
wall Louis XI. The astrologer was at Lyons, and hearing that 
the King was approaching the city, got on liorsebnck in order 
lo meet him. As he threw himself hastily from liis lioivo to 
jiiiy his respects to the King, he fell with n violonco wliieli, 
luinod to his extreme corpulence, was the cause of liis death. In 
1478. 

Hut the acute and ready-witted expedient to escape instant 


! ucfutli, bad no reference to the history of this pliiluaoplier. 

; The nnio, or nearly the same story, is told of Tiberius, who 
rleinaiided of a soothsayer, Tlirasultus, if lie know tho day of 
' his own death, and received for niiswor, it would take place jinit 
tliruo days before that of the Emperor. On this reply, instead 
of tieing tlirowii over the rocks into the sea, as had been the 
tyrant's first intention, he was taken great care of fur the rest 
of his life. — Tacili AnnaU. lib. vi. cm 2i. 

The circumstances in which Louis XI received a similar re- 
ply from on astrologer are os follows The soothsayer in 
miestlon htul presaged that a female favourite, to wlioui the 
Xving was very much attached, should die in a weok. As he 
provcrl a true prophet, the King was as inncli incensed as if 
iliQ astrologer could have prevented the evil he priulictcd. TTe 
hciit for the philosopher, and had a party stationed to nssas- 
>iiintc him as lie retired from the royal presence. Being asked 
by tlie King concerning his own fortunes, lie confessed tluit he 
perceived signs of some imminent danger. Being fartlior ques- 
tioned concerning the day of his own death, he was shrewd 
enough to answer with conqKisiire,. that it would be exactly 
three days before th.it of his Midesty. There was, of course, 
care taken that he should cscaiic fiis destined fate t and he was 
ever after much protected by tlie King, ns a man of real 
science, and intimately ooiioccted with the ro^'ul de,«tiiiics. 

Alilioiigli almost all the historians of Louis repre.suiit him 
ns u dupe to the common hut splendid iinpiHturo of judicial 
u.-irology, yet his credulity could not he deep-rooted, if the fol- 
lowing anecdote, reportcu by Baylc, bo correct. 

Upon one occasion, Louis intending (o hunt, and doubtful 
of the weather, Itiqiiired of an astrologer near hisjwrsoii whether 
it would bo fair. Tho sage, having recourse to his astrolabe, 
answered with confldence in the atKrinative. At tlie entnuiee 
of tho forest tlie royal cortdgc was mot by a cimrcoalimiii, who 
exprested to some lueiiLils of the train his surprise that the 
King should have thought of hunting in a day wliich tlireat- 
ened tempest. The collier's prediction proved true. The King 
and Ids court were driven from their sport well drenched : and 
Louis, having heard wlmt the collier laid said, ordered tho man 
before him. •* How wore you more accur.iio in foretelling 
the weather, iny friend,” said he, •* tliaii this learned man ?** 
— ** I oni an ignorant man, Wre,” answureil the collier, •* wa-s 
never at school, nnd cannot read or write. But I have an 
astrologer of niy own. who shall foretell weather with any of 
tlium. It is, with reverence, the ass who carries iny charciMil, 
who always, when bad weather is approaching, points forwani 
Ids ears, walks more idowly tlinn usual, and tries to rub hirnself 
against walls, and it was from these signs tlint f foretold xcstcr- 
diiy's storm.” The King burst into a At of laughing, dismuHcd 
4lie astrological biped, and assigned the collier a small iwiision to 
mulntiiin the quadruped, swearing lie would never in future 
trust to any other astrologer than the cliarcoiihnun's ass. 

But if there is any truth in this story, tlio credulitwof Louis 
ivnsnotof a nature to bo removed by the faihirc (here tiicii- 
lioiied. Bo is said to tiavo believed in tlio prediction of Angelo 
Cattiio, his pliysician, and the friend of Coniines, who foretold 
tho death of Charles of Burgundy In the very time and hour 
when it took place at the battle of Morat Cpon this .nssu- 
mneo, Louis vowed a silver screen to the shrine of Baint Martin, 
which ho afterwards ftiilllied at the expense of one liimdred' 
thuiitaiid franca. It is well known, bi^siUes, Uiut he was the 


abject and devoted slave of his physlchina Cocticr, or Cot^ 
tier, one of their niimhcr, besides tlte retaining fee of ten thou- 
sand crowns, extorted from his royal patient great suins In lands 
and money, and, in addition to all, tlie Bishopric of Amiens 
for hb nephew. Be uiointaiiied over Louis luibounded Influ- 
ence, by using to him the moht disrespectful harshness and 
insolence. ** 1 know.” he s,*iid to the suffering King, *' that 
oiw morning you will turn me adrift like so many others. But, 
by.lleaven, >oii had better beware, for you will not live eight 
days after you have done sol” It b unnecessary to dwril 
longer on the fears and siqiorstitioiis of a prince, whom thq 
wretciied love of life induced to submit to such indignitiesi 

Note U.—Puiup pes CnanvEB. 

Tliere is little doubt that, during tlie interesting scene at Pd- 
ronne, Philip des Comines (Int learned intimately to know the 
great powers of mind of Louis XX., by wliidi be was so much 
doxslud that it is impossible, in rending hb Memoirs, not to be 
sensible that he was blinded by them to the' more odious diodes 
of his character, lie enteruiincd from this time forward a 
partiality to France. Tlio historian passed into Franco about 
147i, and rose high in the good graces of Louis XL He after- 
wards became tlie pn>prictor of tlie Lordship of Argenton and 
others, a title which was given him by anticipation in the former 
editions of this work. Ho did not obtain It till lie was in tlie 
French service. After the death of Loub, Philip dee Comiiiei 
fell tinder the suspicion of the daughter of Louis, called our 
Lady nf Bcuiijcu, as too scaloiis a partlmn of the rival House 
of Urleuna The historian himself was imprisoned for eight 
months in one of the iron cages which lie has so forcibly de- 
scribed. It was there tliut he regretted the fiite of a court-life. 
** J have ventured on the great ocean,” he said, in hisaflllction, 
” and (he waves have devoured me.” Ua was subjected to a 
trial, and exiled fruiii court for some years by tlie Parliament 
of Paris, being found gnilty of holding intercourse with dis- 
afTccled persons. He uirvivud this cloud, however, and was 
iifturwanis employed by Charles Vlll. in one or two Impor- 
tant mlbsions, where talents were required. Loub XII. also 
tnuisferrud his favour lo the historiim, but did not employ 
hiiif. He died at his Castle of Argenton, in IStiP, and was 
regretted as one. of the most profound statesmen, and certainly 
the best historian, of his age. In a poem to lib memory by 
tho poet Runsard. ho received the distinguished praise that he 
was the first to shew the lustre which valour and noble blood 
derived from being united with learning. 

Not* X.— Disouwrd Hsraus. 

The heralds of the middle nges, like the feeialet of the Ro- 
inuiis, were invested with a character which was held almost 
sacred. To strike a herald was a crime wliicii inferred a capital 
piMibhiiient ; and to counterfeit Uic character of such an august 
official was a degree of treason towurds those men, who were 
accounted the depositaries of the secrets of monarchs and the 
honour of nobles. Yet a prince so unscrupulous us Louis XI. 
did nut hesitate to practise such an inipositiiui, when ho wished 
to enter into communication with Edward IV. of England. 

ISxerebing that knowledge of maiiKind for which he was 
so eminent, he selected, as an agent At fur his purpose, asiniple 
\alct. This uuin, whoso address had been known to him, he 
disguised ns a herald, with ail the insignia of hb office, and 
sent him in that capacity to open a communication with the 
English umiy. Two, things are remarkable in this tninsoction. 
First, that tlio strafrigem, though of so fraudulent a nature, 
does not seem to have been necessarily called for, since all that 
King Louis could gain by it would be, that ho did not commit 
himself by sending a more rosiioniible messenger. The otiier 
circumstance worthy of notice, b, that Comiiius, thoumi lie 
uiMitions the affidr at great length, la so pleased with tiio King s 
slirewdiicss in selecting, and dexterity at indoclrinuting, his 
pwudo'hcrnld, that ho forgets all remark on the hniiiidence 
and fraud of the iiiipositiun, as well as the great n.sk of dis- 
covery. From botli which circumstances, wo are led to tne 
concliiHion. that the solemn character which the licivlda enaea- 
vuurcil lo arrogate to thcnittclvus, had already l^giiii to lose 
regard among stutcsincn and men of the gre.it world. 

Even Ferno, seulous enough for tho dignity of tJic iiomid, 
scciiu to impute this intnisloii on tlieir rights iii some degree to 
necessity. •* I have heani some,*’ he .wi.is but with •h.'ime 
niougli, allow of tlio nctfoii of Lmiis XI. of the kingdom of 
Fr;ince, wlio had so iinkniglitly a regaixl both of his own 
honour, ami also of amios. ilmt he kjIUoiii had about his court 
any otlicer-at-nrincs. And therefore, at such lime as iMwai^ 
iV., King of England, had entered France with a hostile 
power, and lay Iwfure the town of ftiiiit Quentin, the same 
French King, for want of u licnifd to carry his mind to tlte 
English King, was oon!.trniiicd to Miborn a viidcllet, or coiii- 
iiion serving- man. with a trumpet-banner, having a bob made 
thruiigh the iiiiiUIfSt for thb preposterous heratihl to put hb 
head throiigli. and to east it over lib shoulders InstSRd of a 
better c(i.-it-nriiinur nf France. And thus came tbb lUutUy- 
arrayed courier oh a enunterfeit offioer-at-arms, with instructions 
ihnu his Mveroign’s iiioutli to offvr peace to onr King. * AVell,* 
replies Tonidiitus. the other interlocutor in the dlalonio, * that 
fault was never yot to be seen in any of our English Kiugr, nor 
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hi thin curious book, tlie autlior, besides some iiSMrtions in 
favour of coat-armour, too nearly approuching blosplicniy to 
Im quoted, ififoriiis us, tliat the Apostles were gentlemen of 
Mood, and many of them descended from that worthy con- 
> (}iioMr, ,1(1(108 MiwcabmiM ; but tlirougli the course of tinio«and 
; of uars, poverty oppressed the kindred, and tlMy 

neiv c(>i»train(Hl to servile works. So were the four deem 
t and fatliers of tho church (Aiuhrosc, Augustine, i-lleronik, 
and Gregorie) gentlemen both of blood and anns, p !i8. Tlic 
. anrhor'seupy of this rare tmet (iiieinorisJl of a hopeliil 3’0(ing 
, friend, now no more t) exhibits a curious sally of tlic national 
and professional irritability of a blcuttish herald. 

This person appears to have been named Thnnuis I>rysdnle, 

, Islay Herald, who purchased tlie volume in Uil9, and seems to 
' have perused it with mtlcnce and protit till ho came to the 
! following paksiige in Feme, which enters into the dintinction 
! between sovereign and feudatory crotvns. ** There is also a 
I King, and he a homager, or fodatorie totbe estate and iniijrstie 
of another King, as to his superior lord, ns tlnit of Scotland to 
! oiir English empire.'* This arsoriion set on lire tlic Scottish 
blood of Islay Herald, who, forgetting the book had bevn printed 
nearly forty years before, and that the author was probably 
dead, writes on the margin in great wrath, and hi a naif text 
hand, ** He U a traitor ahht Itinr in hit throaty ami / offer him 
the combat^ that tauf Scotland's Kings were cvcr/cudatorie to 
JCnpland,** 

* Note V.— Attack Litsok. 

TiiO Duke of Tliirgiindy, full of resentment fur the usage whic,li 
the Hisliop had received from the people of Liege, (whoiedeatii, 
ns already noticed, did not take place for suriie 3*cars after,) ami 
knowing that the walls of tlie town had not boon repaired since 
they were broached by Idiii'clf after the battle of S.iint Tron, 

, .‘idvanced recklch-ly to their cliastiiioiiK'iit. His commanders 
i bhared bis prosiimptiioiis confidence ; bir tho advanced guard 
: rf his army, under the Mareclud ot Jiurgundy und iSeigneur 
I D’llymbcrcimr' . rnduMl upon on'* of tlie suburbs, w ithout wait* 
j ing fur the rest of tiicir army, wliicli, conirnanded by tlic llfike 
in iiurson, remained about seven or eight laaguoti in tlic rear. 

, Tiie night was closing, and, a« tlie liurgundian tUKips observed 
no dibciriliue, they were exuu.'tud to asuciden attack from a p irty 

• of tile citixens commanded by Jean de Viluc, who, nssiuiltiiig 
I them in front and rear, tlirew them into great disorder, and 
I killed more tb:m eight hiuidrod men, of whom oiiu liiiiulrcd 

were iiu>ii-at-arm«. 

When Ciiiirlcs and the King of Friuic^> came up, tlicy took 
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up their quarters in two villas.riitnatcd near to the wail of tin 
city. In tho two or three days which followed, Louis was dis* 
tingiilslicd for the quiet and rugulutod composure with wlilcli 
he pressed tho siego, and provided for defence in ca-^o of Lillies ; 
while the Duke of Burgundy, no w.*iy deficient in coiirnge. .*in(l 
who shewed the rashness and want of oidcr which was his 
principal Ghar.icterlstlc, scorned also extremely siupicloiis that 
the King would desert him and Join with the Llegeois. 

They lay before the town for five or six days, and at length 
fixed the .7f)tli of October, 146R, for u general storm. The 
citixuiis, who hod probably information of tbcSr bitent, resolved 
to prevent their purimse, and determined on anticipating K by ' 
n desperate sally tlirougli tlio breaches in their walls. Tliey 
placed at their head six hundred of tho men of tlie little terri- 
tory of Franchemont, belonging to the Bisliuprfc of Liege, and 
reckoned tlic most valiant of tlicir troops. They liurst out of 
the town on a sudden, surprised the Diike of ^ufvundy's qiKor- 
ters ere Ilfs guards could put on thoir armour, wliich they li.ad 
laid off to enjoy some repose boforo the assault. The Kuig ot 
Fnuicc'a lodgings were also attacked and endangered. A great j 
confusion ensued, augmented Incalculably by the mutual jea- ' 
lousy and siispicioiis of the Prendi and Burgnndisins. The 
people of liiege were, however, unable to maintain their hardy 
enterprise, wiicn tlie men-at-arms of the King and Duke be* 
gan to recover from their cnnftiiion, and were flii.ally forced to 
retire within their walls, after narrowly missing tlio chance Of 
Biii'priBing botli King Louis and the Duke of Burgundy, tho 
most powerful Trinccs of their At daybreak the storm 
' took place, ns hod been originaliyinteiided, and the citixens, 
diilieartencd and fatlguct^by the uTCtumal sally, did not iiiako 
so much resistance as was expect* d. Liego was taken, .and 
nii.’ierably pillaged, without regard to sex or age, tilings sacred 
or things profane. These p.articulnn are fully ruated by 
Gmnines in tiis Memoirs, liv. il. cliap. 11, li, 13, and do not 
differ much from tiie account of the s.amc ovenfs given in the 
text. 

Note 55.— Count of la Marcr. 

We liavc already noticed the aonnliroiibni respecting the 
crimes of (Ins atrocious baron ; and It is scarce nucp.ssary to 
rc(>eat, that if lie in reality murdered tlic ibhliop of I.icge in 
i48i, tlie Count of La March could not lie dnin in the defenro 
of i.irge lour years earlier, in fact, the Wild Boar of Aldeiinos, 
ns he w.is iiMiuily termed, was of liigh birth, being tiie third 
Aai of Joliii J., Count of La 31arek and Arcmbcig, and ances- 
tor of tlio Ifranch called Baror.s of Lnmaiii. lie did not csaipe 
tlio piinMimont duo to his atrocity, though it did not kike 
place at tlic tune, or in tlic manner narrated in the te st. Mazi- 
iiiilian. Emperor of Al1^triu, caused him to be arrested at 
I IJtrcclit, where ho was boboaded hi the year IlKo, three yinis 
I afrer the Birliop of T.iego’fc doalli. 
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A Tivrvy pl'ice, 'tla siiiM, in A.}y% of yore; 

JJ-jt duiubthini; aib it bow — the place m ciir!i.'ii 


INTRODUCTION — (1832.) 

'J'uE novel whicli follows is upon a plan diffe- 
ri iit fpoiii any other that the author has ever writ- 
leii, although it is perhaps the most legitimate whicli 
ri'latcs to this kind of light literature. 

It is intouded^ in a word — edebrar* domestiea 
facta — to give an imitation of the shifting manners 
of our own time, and paint scciios, the originals of 
which are daily p:r'>siiig round us, so that a minuted 
observation may compare the copies with the prigi- 
nals. 1 1 must be confessed that this stylo of corn- 
pi isition was adopted by the autlior rather from the 
UTiipting circnmstaiice of its offering some novelty 
ill his compositions, and avoiding worn-out charac- 
ters and positions, tlian from the hope of rivalling 
the many formidable competitors who have already 
won deserved bonours in this dep.artincnt. The 
hulics, in particular, gifted by nature with keen 
pr>wers of observation and light satire, have been 
so distinguished by these works of talent, that, 
reckoning from the autlioiTSS of Evelina to her of 
Marriage, a catalogue might be made, including 
the brilliant and talented names of Edgeworth, 
Austin, Charlotte Smith, and others, whose success 
seems to have appropriated this province of the 
novel as exclusively their own. It was tlicrcfore 
with a sense of temerity tliat the author intruded 
upon a species of composition which had been of 
lato practised with such distinguished success. This 
consciousness was lost, however, under the necessity 
of seeking for novelty, without which it was much 
to be apprehended, such repeated incursions on his 
part would nauscato the long indulgent public at 
the last. 

TJio scene chosen for the author’s little drama of 
modern life was a mineral spring, such as are to be 
found in both divisions of Rritain, and wliieh arc 
supplied witli the usual materials for redeeming 
health, or driving away care. The invalid often 
finds reWei from his complaints, less from tlic heal- 
ing virtues of the Spaw itself, than because liis 


WonrswuR! it 


system of ordinary life undergoes an ontiro change, 
in his being removed from his ledger and account- 
books — from his legal folios and progresses of title- 
deeds — from his counters and shelves — from what- 
ever else forms the main source of his constant 
anxiety at home, destroys his appetite, mars the cus- 
tom of liis excrci6»o, deranges the digestive powers, 
and clogs up the springs of life. Thitlier, too, comes 
the sauntcrer, anxious to get rid of that wearisome 
attonduiit hlwifelf ; and thither come both mak^ 
luid females, who, upon a different principle, desire 
to make themselves double. 

The society of such places is regulated, by their 
very nature, upon a scheme much more indulgent 
than that which rules the world of faKliiui), ami tlie 
narrow circles of rank in the metropolis. The tiller . 
of rank, birth, and fortune, are received at a water- j 
ing-place without any very strict iiivcbtigatioii, as j 
adequate to the purpose for«^vhich they are pro- ; 
ferred ; and as the situation infera a certain degree . 
of intimucy and sociability for the lime, so to wluit- ; 
ever heights it may liavc been ciu-ried, it is not | 
understood to imply any duration beyond the length 
of tlie season. No intimacy can be siijiposed moro 
close for tlie time, and more transitory in its endu- 
rance, than that which is attached to a svateriiig- 
pluce acquaintance. The novelist, tlierefore, w'ho 
fixes upon such a scene for his tale, eiidc aA ours to 
display a species of society,* where the sti’ongest 
contrast of humorous characters and manners may 
be brought to bear on and illiLstrato eacii otlier with 
less violation of probability, than could bo supposed 
to attend the same inisceJluncous assemblage in any 
other situation. 

In such scenes, too, are frequently mingled 
eliaractcrs, not merely ridiculous, but dangerous 
and hateful. The unprincipled gamester, the heart- 
less fortune-hunter, all tliose who eke out their 
meaiiB of suhsistcnce by pandering to the vices and 
follies of the rich and gay— who drive, by their 
various arts, foibles into crimes, and imprudence 
into arts of ruinous madness, arc to be found 
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where their victims iiaturally resort, witli tlie same 
certainty that eagles are gatliercd togeilier at the 
place of slaughter. By this, the author takes a 
great advantage for the management of his story, 
particularly in its darker and more melancholy pas- 
sages. The impostor, the gambler, all who livo 
loose upon the skirts of society, or, like vennin, 
tlirive by its corruptions, are to be found at such 
retreats, when they easily, and as a matter of 
course, mingle with these dupes, who might other- 
wise have escaped their snares. But besides those 
characters who are actually dangerous to society, a 
well frequented watering-place generally exhibits 
for the amusement of the company, and the per- 
plexity and amazement of the more inexperienced, 
a sprinkling of persona called by the newspapers 
eccentric characters — individuals, namely, who, 
either from some real derangement of their under- 
standing, or, much more frequently, from an excess 
of vanity, are ambitious of distinguishing tliem- 
selvos by some striking peculiarity in dreiss or 
address, conversation or manners, and perhaps in 
all. These affectations arc usually adopted, like 
Drawcansir*s extravagances, to shew thuy dare, and, 
1 must needs say, those w’ho profess them arc more 
frequently to be found among the English, than 
among the natives of cither of the other two divi- 
f>ions of the united kingdoms. The reason probably 
i<4, that the consciousness of wealth, and a sturdy 
feeling of independence, which generally pervade 
the Engli^ nation, are, in a few individuals, per- 
verted into absurdity, or at least peculiarity. The 
witty Iri^man, on tlic contrary, adapts his gonenil 
behaviour to that of the best society, or that which 
he thinks such ; nor is it any part of tlic shrewd Scot’s 
national cliaracter unnecessarily to draw upon him- 
self public attention. These r^lcs, however, are nc»t 
without their exceptions ; for we find men of every 
country playing the eccentric at these independent 
resorts of the gay and the wealthy, where every 
one enjoys tlic license of doing what is good in his 
o^vn eyes. 

It scarce needed these obvious remarks to jus- 
tify a novelist *8 choice of a watering-place as the 
scone of a fictitious narrative. Unqiiostionably it 
affords every variety of character, mixed together 
! in a manner which cannot, without a breach of 
probability, be suppo^d to exist elsewhere; neither 
' can it be denied that in tlie concourse which such 
inisccllancoug collections of persons afford, events 
' extremely different from those of the quiet routine 
of ordinary life may, and often do, take place. 


It is not, however, sufficient tliat a mine be in 
itself rich and easily accessible ; it is necessary that 
the engineer who explores it should himself, in 
mining phrase, have an accurate knowledge of the 
country, and possess tlio skill necessary to work it to 
.\dvautage. In this respect, the author of St Ba>- 
nan’s Well could not be termed fortunate. His 
habits of life had not led him much, of late yeara at 
least, into its general or bustling scenes, nor hud he 
milled often in the society which enables the 
observer to shoot folly as it flies.” The conse- 
quence perhaps was, that the characters wanted 
that force and precision which can only bo given 
by a writer who is familiarly acquainted with his 
subject. The author, however, had tlie satisfaction 
to chronicle his testimony against the practice of 
gambling, a vice which the devil has contrived to 
render all his own, since it is deprived cf whatever 
pleads an apology for other vices, and is founded 
entirely on the cold-blooded calculation of the most 
exclusive selfisliiicss. Tlie character of the tra- 
veller, meddling, self-important, and what the 
ladies call fussing, but yet generous and benevolent 
ill his purposes, was partly taken from nature. The 
story, being entirely modern, cannot require much 
cxp1aiiatir)n, after what has boon here given, cither 
in the shape of notes, or a more prolix introduction. 

It may be remarked, that the English critics, in 
many instances, thoiigli none of great influence, 
pursiicd St Honan’s Well with hue and cry, many 
of the fraternity giving it as their opinion that 
the author had exhausted himself, or, as the tech- 
nical phrase expresses it, written himself out ; and 
as an unusual tract of success, too often provokes 
many poi*sons to mark and exaggerate a slip when 
it does occur, the author w’as publicly accused, in 
prose ainl verse, of having committed a literary 
suicide in this unhappy attempt. The voices, 
therefore, wcto, for a time, against St Honan’s 
oil the Southern side of tho Tweed. 

In tho author’s country, it was otherwise. Many 
of the characters were recognized as genuine Scot- 
tish portraits, and the good fortune which had 
hitherto attended the productions of the Author of 
Wavcrley, did not desert, notwitlistaiidiiig Uie omi- 
nous vaticinations of its censurers, this new attempt, 
although out of his ordinary style. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A.T OLD-WORLX) LAXDLADV. 

nut to make up my tale, 

Sliobrewetli good nlc. 

And tliereof lunkcth mlo. 

tiKBLTU?f. 

Altiiough few, if any, of the ooiintrit'S of T!ii- 
ropc have increased so rapidly in wealth and culti- 
vation as Scotland during the last half century, 
Sultan Mahmoudjs owls might nevcrtlicless have 
found in Caledonia, at any term within that flourish- 
ing period, their dowery of ruined villages. Accident 
or local advantages have, in many instances, trans- 
ferred tl:e inhabitants of ancient hamlets, from the 
situations which their prcdccessoi's chose, with more 
ivspcct to security than convenience, to those in 
which their iiicrejising industry and commerce could 
more easily expand itself ; and hence places which 
stand distinguished in Scottish history, and which 
figure in David APPherson’s excellent historical 
map, can now only be discerned from tlio w’ild moor 
hy the verduTO which clothes their site, or, at best, 
by a few scattered ruins, resembling pinfolds, which 
mark the spot of their former existence. 

The little village of St Ronan’s, though it had not 
yet fallen into the state* of entire oblivion we liavc 
described, was, about twenty years since, fast verg- 
ing towards it The situation had something in it 
so romantic, that it provoked the pencil of every 
passing tourist ; and wo will endeavour, therefore, 
to describe it in language which can scarcely be less 
intelligible tlian some of their sketches, avoiding, 
liowevor, for reasons which seem to us of w'cight, 
to give any moro exact indication of the site, than 
tliat it is on the soutlierii side of the Forth, and 
not above tliirty miles distant from the Englisli 
frontier. 

A river of considerable magnitude pours its 
streams through a narrow vale, varying in bi'eacUh 
from two miles to a fourth of that distance, and 
which, being composed of rich alluvial soil, is, and 
I has long been, enclosed, tolerably well inhabited, 
^ and cultivated witli all the skill of Scottish agricul- 
: tiirc. Either side of this valley is bounded by a 
chain of hills, which, on the right in particular, 
may be almost tormed mountains. Little brooks 
arising in these ridges, and finding their way to 
the river, offer each its own liitlo vale to tlio in- 
dustry of tlie ciiltiv.ator. Some of them bear fine 
large trees, which havo as yet escaped the axe, 
and upon the sides of most there are scattered 
patches and fringes of natural copsewood, above 
and around wliich the banks of the stream arise. 


somewhat desolate in the colder months, but in 
summer glowing wiUi dai-k purple heath, or witli 
the golden lustre of the broom and gorse. This Js 
a sort of scenery peculiar to those countries, which 
al>ouiid, like Scutlaiid, in hills and in streams, and 
where the traveller is ever and anon discovering in 
some intricate and unexpected recess, a simple and 
silvan beauty, which plciises him the more, that it 
seems to be peculiarly his own property as the fiit-t 
discoverer. ^ ^ 

In one of these recesses, and so near its opening 
as to command the prospect of tlie river, the broader 
valley, and the opposite cliain of hills, stood, and, 
unless neglect and desertion havo completed their 
work, stiir stands, the ancient and decayed village 
of St Honan’s. The site was singularly picturesque, 
as til© straggling street of tlie village ran up a very 
steep hill, on the side of which were clustered, as 
it were, upon little terraces, the cottage which 
composed the place, seeming, as in the Swiss towns 
on the Alps, to rise above each otlier towards the 
mins of an old castle, which continued to occupy 
the crest of tho’ eminence, and the strength of 
which liad doubtless led tlio neighbourhood to 
assemble under its walls for protection. It must, 
indeed, liave been a place of formidable defence, 
for, oil the side opposite to the town, its walls rose 
stmight up from the verge of a tremendous and 
I rocky precipice, whose basq was washed by St 
' Renan's burn, as the brook was entitled. On tlio 
soiiUiern side, where the declivity vfM less pivci- 
pitous, the ground had been carefully levelled into 
successive terraces, which ascended to the summit 
of the hill, and were, or rather had been, connected 
by staircases of stone, rudely ornamented. In 
peaceful periods these terraces had been oceiipioil 
by the gardens of the Castle, and in times of siege 
they added to its security, for each commauded 
the one immediately below it, so that they 
bo separately and successively defended, and all 
were exposed to the fii*e from tlio place itself — a 
massive square tower of tlio largest si^, sur- 
rounded, as usual, bv lower buildings, and a Ingli 
embattled wall. On the northern side arose a con- 
siderable mountain, of which the descent that lay 
between the eminence on which tlie Castle wim 
situated seemed a detached portion, and which 
had been improved and deepened by three succe^ 
sive huge titinches. Aiiotlier very deep trench 
was drawn in front of tho main entrance from tlie 
east, where tlio prmcipal gateway formed the teriui- 
iiation of the street, which, as we havo noticed, 
ascended from the village, and this last defence 
completed the fortifications of the tower. 

In tho ancient gardens of the Castle, and upon 
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all Bidea of it excepting the western, which was 
precipitous, large oM trees had found root, mantling 
tJio iDck and tlio ancient and ruinous walls with 
their dusky verdure, and increasing the effect of the 
shattered pile which towered up from the ocutre. 

.Setatod on tlio tliroshold of this ancient pile, where 
the j)roud ijorter” had in foi*mer days “ rear’d 
hiiHsclf,”' p, stranger had a complete and com- 
1 nianding view of the decayed village, the houses 
' cl' which, to a fanciful imagination, might scorn as 
i/' they had been suddenly arrested in Inirrying 
ilt}wiL the precipitous hill, and fixed as if by magic 
in the whimsical aiTangcnient which they now pre- I 
bfiited. It WAS like a sudden pause -in one of Am- 
phion’s country-daiiccs, when the huts which were 
to form the future Thebes were jigging it to his 
lute. But, witii such an observer, the melaucholy 
excited by the desolate appearaiieo of the village 
soon ovcrcaiiio all the lighter frolics of the imagi- 
nation. Originally constructed on the humble plan 
used in the building of Scotch cottages about a 
century ago, tlio giTater part of tlieiu had been 
long deserted; and tlieir fallen roofs, blackened 
g.ibles, and ruinous walls, shewed Desolation's 
triumph over Poverty. On some huts the raftei’s, 
I'arnished with soot, were still stsiiuliiig, in wiiole 
ur' in part, like skelot<ins, and a few, wholly or 
i {lartially covered with thatch, seemed still inha- 
, bited, though scarce habitable; for tlic smoke of 
! (lie ]>cat -fires, which prepared the humble meal of 
j till? iiulweltera, stoic upwards, not only from the 
I chinincYs, its regular vent, but from various otlicr 
• •■rcvicfs in tho roofs. Nature, in the meanwhile, 
uUvays changing, but renewing as she changes, wa;> 
supplying, by the power of vegetation, tlie fallen * 
and decaying marks of human labour. Small pol- 
lards, wiiicli had been foruierly planted around 
tho little gardens, had now w'axud into huge and 
li'gh forest trees; the fruit-trees had extended their 
bvaiichcs over Uic verges of the little y.ards, and 
j the hedges had shot up into huge ami irregular 
Lushes ; wliilo (quantities (if dock, and nettles, and 
hemlock, hiding the iniincd walls, were busily euii- 
vertiug the whole scene of desolaticu into a pictu- 
res (qiie forest bank. 

Two houoes in St Ronaii’s wero still in some- 
tliiiig liko decent repair; places essential — the 
one to tlie spiritual weal of the inhabitants, the 
other to the accommodation of tnivellers. These 
were die clergyman’s manse, and the vill.agc inn. 
Of the former wo need only say that it formed 
no exception to the general rule by wliich the 
landed proprietors of Scotland scorn to preceded in 
lodging their clergy, ngt only in the cheapest, but 
ill tho ugliest and moat inconvenient house whicli 
the genius of masonry can contrive. It had tho 
usual number of chimneys — two, namely — rising 
like asses* ears at either end, wliich answered the 
purpose for which they were designed as ill as 
usual. It had all the ordinary leaks and inlets to 
the lury of the clenientj*, which usually form tiiu 
subject of the complaints of a Scottish incumbent 
to his brethnm of the presbytery ; and, to com- 
plete the picture, tlie clergyman being a bachelor, 
tho. pigs had tinmolested admission to tlie garden ! 
and court-ya/d, broken windows were repaired j 
vt ith brown paper, and the disordered and sijualid j 
appearance of a low fann-housc, occupied by a | 

t Sto me v»!il of King Kstnieri*, in Papcir's Rbliq^et, i 


bauknipt tenant, dishonoured tho dwelling of one, 
who, besidiis his clerical character, was a scholar 
and a gentleman, though a little of a humorist. 

Besido tlie manse stood the kirk of St Honan’s, 
a little old iiiansiun wiUi a clay Door, and an as- 
semblage of wretched pews, originally of carved 
oak, but needfully clouted with white fir-deal. But 
the external form of tlic cliurcli was elegant in 
the outline, having been built in Catholic times, 
when wo cannot deny to tlie ibriiis of ecclesias- 
tical arcliitectiiro that grace, which, as good Pro- 
tectants, wc refuse to tlieir doctrine. The fabric 
hardly raised its gray and vaulted roof among tin; 
cnimbling hills of mortality by wliich it was sur- 
rounded, and was indeed so small in size, and so 
much lowered in height by the graves on thn out- 
side, wliicli ascended half way up tho low Saxon 
windows, that it might itetdf have appeared only a 
funeral vault, or iiiuusoleiim of larger size. Its 
little square tower, with tlie ancient belfry, alone 
distinguished it from such a monmnent. But when 
tliG grny-heailed biiadle turned the keys with his 
shaking hand, the antiquary wiis admitted into uu 
ancient building, which, Iroiii tlie stylo of its archi- 
teeturo, ami some nii>miiiients of tho Mowhraxs of 
St Honan’s, wliii'li the t>ld man was aceustoHied to 
point out, was generally coiijecttfrcd to be a.s early 
as the thirl eentli century. 

These Alow brays of St Honan’s seem to have 
been at one time a very powc^rfiil family. The}’ 
were allied b», and friends of the hou'ire of Dougla-*, 
at tlie time wlieii tho overgrown power of tliat heii>ie 
r:ic(* nmde tho Stewarts U’einblo on the Scottl-li 
throne. It Ibllowed tliat, when, as our old aa^'liih- 
toriaii expres.M.’s it, ‘^iio one dared to strive with .a 
DoiightH, iior tel with a Douglas’s man, for if he (rid, 
he was sure to ciuno by the waur,” the family of St 
Hoinurs shared their |u*os]>erity, and became lords 
of ulniosl the whi»l(; of the rieli valley of which their 
inunsioii ctoninamh’d the prospect. But upon tho 
turning of the title, in the reign Of Jaine.s 11., they 
beeainc despoiled of the grqater part of those fair 
ue(pii.''i lions, and succeeding events reduced their 
iiiipf>rtuiiee still farthex*. Nevertheleas, they were, 
ill tlio iniddie of the seventeeiitii century, still a 
family of considerable note ; and Sir Heginald Alow- 
bray, after tho unhappy laittle of Dunbar, distin- 
guished himself by the obstinate defence of the 
Castle against tlie aims of Ci'oiuwell, who, incensed 
at the opposition wliich he had unexpectedly encoun- 
tered ill an obscure corner, caused the fortresa to be 
disniaiitleil and blown up with gunpowder. 

After this catastrophe the old Ca,stlc was aban- 
iloiied to ruin ; but Sir Reginald, when, like Allan 
Ramsay’s Sir Wilihuii WortJiy, he returned irfter 
the Itevolution, built himself a liouse in the fashion 
of that later age, wliich ho prudently suited in size 
to tlio diniiiiislied fortunes of his family. It was 
situated ab(»ut (he middle of the village, whose 
vicinity was not in tliose days judged any incoii- 
veiiieiice, upon a spot of ground more level than 
was presented liy the rest of the acclivity, where, aa 
wo said before, tho houses were notched as it were 
into the side of (he steep b.iiik, with little more level 
ground about them than the spot occupied by their 
site. But the Laird’s house had a court in front and 
a small garden behind, connected with anotlier 
garden, which, occupying three terraces, descended, 
ill emulation of the oreliurds of Uio old Castle, almost 
to the banks of thu stream. 
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T)ie family continued to inhabit this new mes- 
suage until about fifty years before the commence- 
ment of our history, when it wan much damaged by 
a casual fire; and the Laird of the day, having just 
succeeded to a more pleasant and commodious 
dwelling at the distance of about three miles from 
. tl'.c village, dotermined to abandon tlie habitation 
; of his aiice8toi*s. As ho cut down at tlie same time 
j an ancient ntokcry, (perhaps to defray the expenses 
of the migration,) it bocruno a common remark 
' among the countryfolk, that the decay of St Rona^*s 
. began when Ijaird Lawrence and Uie crows flew o(f. 
The deserted mansion, however, was not con- 
signed to owls and birds of the desert ; on tlio con- 
trary, for many yeai's it witnessed more fun and 
; festivity than when it had been the sombre abode 
of a grave Scottish liaron of " auld long syne.” In 

• ehoi't, it was converted into an inn, and marked by 
a liiigc sign, representing on the one side St Honan 

' catciiiiigTiold of the devirs game-leg with his Epis- 
j urjpal crook, as tlie story may be read in his vem- 
I'ious legend, and on the other the Mowbray arms. 

• It was by far the best frcfiuciited public-liousc in 
I tliat vicinity ; and a tlioiisand stories were told of 

till! revels whicii had boon hold within its walls, and 
; t!iu gambols achievc<l under the iiiliuciico of its 
. li( 4 uors. All this, however, had long since passed 
; away, according to the lines in my frontispiece. 

I 

I “ A merry place. *t-.vas 5ai<l, in ciays of yore j 
I lint suuietliiiig ail'd it now — the pliu^e was curecd." 

' The worthy couple (servants and favourites of 
cho Mowbray family) who fii'St kept the inn, had 
died reasonably wealthy, after long carrying on a 
fiourishing trade, leaving behind tliom an only 
<laiigliter. They had iicquircd hy ilegrecs not only 
the property of the inn itself, of which they were 
' originally tenants, but of some remarkably good 
ini^adow-land by tlie side of the brook, which, when 
j touched by a little pecuniary necessity, the LaiiUs 
' of St Ronan’s had disposed of piecemeal, as the 
readiest way to portion off a daughter, procure a 
commission for the younger son, and the like emer- 
gencies. So that Meg Dods, when she succeeded to 
her parents, was a considerable heiress, and, as 
such, had the honour of refusing three topping 
. farmers, two bonnet- lairds, and a horse-couper, who 
I successively made pro^Kisals to her. 

I Many bets were laid on the horse-couper’s success, 

; but the knowing ones were taken in. DetcriiiiiuHl 
to ride the fore-horse herself, Meg would admit no 
helpiiiatu wlio might soon assert the rights of a 
master ; and so, in single blesscfhicss, and with the 
despotism of (Juccii Bess herself, she ruled all mat- 
ters with a high hand, not only over her men-ser- 
vants and maid-servants, but over tlie stranger 
' within her gates, who, if ho ventured to oppose 
I Meg’s sovereign will and pleasure, or desired to 
! have cither fare or accommodation different fiMm 
I that which slio chose to provide for him, w'as in- 
sbititly ejected with tliat answer which Erasmus 
tells us silenced all complaints in the German inns 
. of his time, Queere aliad hospitium;^ or, as Meg 
expressed it, “ Troop aff wi* yc to another public.” 
As tills amounted to a banishment in extent equal 

I I In a colloquy of Krnnnns, called Divertaria, there is a 
Vfry uiiSiivoury cloeoription of n German Inn of the perI(Nl, 
wlicra an objection of the guest is answered in tlie manner 
sspresaed in the text — a great sign of want of competition on 
tliu roiuL 


to sixteen miles from Mcg*s residence, tlic unhappy 
party on whom it was passed, had no otlier refuge 
save by deprecating the wrath of his landlady, and 
resigning himself to her will. It is but justice to 
Meg Dods to state, tliat though hers was a aovere 
and almost despotic government, it could not bo 
termed a tyranny, since it was exercised upon the 
whole for the good of the subject. 

The vaults of the old Laird’s cellar had not, even 
in his own day, been replenished with more excel- 
lent wines ; the only difficulty was to provail on 
Meg to look for the precise liquor you chose ; — to 
which it may be added, that she often became rcstiif 
when she thought a company had had " as much as 
did tliem good,” and refused to furnisli any more 
supplies. Then her kitchen was her pride and 
glory; she looked to the dressing of every disli her- 
self, and tlicrc were some with which she suffered 
no one to iiiterfcra. Such were the cock-a-lecky, 
and the savoury nuiiccd collops, which rivalled in 
tlieir way even the veal cutlets of our old friciul 
Mra Hall, at Ferrybri4lgo. Meg’s tahle-lincii, bed- 
linen, and so forth, were always home-made, of the 
best quality, and in the best order ; and a weniy 
day was that to the chamhcrinaid in which her lynx 
eye discovercil any neglect of the strict cleanliness 
wliieli she conshintly enforced. Indeed, considering 
Meg’s country and calling, wo were never able to 
account for her extreme and scrupulous nicety, 
unless by BU[>posing that it afiorded her tho iiioe>t 
apt and frerpirnt protext for scolding her maids ; an 
exercise in which slie displayed so mncli eloquence 
and energy, tliat we must needs believe it to Inive 
boon a favourite one.® 

We have only fartlicr to commemorate, the mode- 
ration of Meg’s reckonings, which, when they closed 
tho banquet, often relieved the apprehensions, in- 
stead of saddening tlie heart, of the rising guest. 
A shilling fur breakfast, three shillings for dinner, 

. including a pint of old port, eighteenpcnco for a 
I snug supper — such w'ero tho charges of the inn at 
I Saint lioiian’s, uiiclcr this landlady of tlie olden 
world, even after the nineteenth century liad com- 
menced ; and they 'wero ever tendcrocl with tho 
pious recollection, tliat her good father never 
charged lialf so much, but these weary times rou- 
dered it impossible for her to make the lawing 

Nutwitlistanding all these excellent and rare pro- 
perties, the inn at Saint Ronan’s sliarod the decay 
. of the village to which it beloiigcil. This was owing 
' to vai'ious circumstances. The high-road liad been 

■ Tliiscircuiniitance shews of itself, that tlio Mpff Doth of tho 
tale cannot be identified with her iiAnes:ike .Jenny Dods, who 
kept tho inn at Howgate. on tlw Peebles nwil; f«ir .Jenny, far 
different from our lieroiue, was uninateliod ns a sLUtern. 

* Tills w.isiinivepsilly tliecaNcin Seutlsind forty or fifty years 
ago ; and so little was charged for :i iloniestfc’s bving when tlie 
aiilhor became ftret acquainted willi the ri>ad, tliat a hlulliiiij or 
cigiitecnpence was sufticient boanl wages for a luan-wrvant, 
wlicn a crown would not now answer tbe purpose. It is true 
tlie cause of theso reasonidilo ebarges rested upon a principle 
(Miually iiiijiist to tlw luiidlord, and inconvenient to ilio guest. 
The iHiidlocd did not expect to make any lliing upon the cliarra 
for eating which his bill contained ; in cinwideration of which, 
the guest was expected to drink more wine Ilian might be cw- 
venientor agreeable to liini, ns it was called, 

•• of the house.*' The land'ord indeed was willing and ready 
to ^ist. in tills duty, every stringer who came within Ixis gates. 
Otlier things wei-e in proportion. A ehii^o for lodging. Hre, 
and candle, was long a thing unheard of m Scotland. A sliilhog 
to the liouseniaid settled nil siicli considerations. 1 see, from 
mcmoKiiidums of IJiH), that a )uuiig man, witii two ponies and 
A scrving'bui. niivlit travel from tho liouso of one Meg Duds 
to anoiticr, throiigli most part of Scotland, for about live ov 
six killings a -(lay. 


I 
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cui'ncd aitide from tlie placc^ the steepness of the 
street being murder (so the postilions declared) to 
their post-horses. It was thought that Meg’astcni 
I'efusal to treat tlicm witli liquor, or to connive at 
tlieir exchanging for porter and whisky the com 
which should feed tlieir cattle, had no small influ- 
cuco on the opinion of those respectable gentlemen, 
and that a little cutting and levelling would have 
made the ascent easy enough ; but let that pass. 
This alteration of the highway was an injury which 
Meg did not easily forgive to the country gentlemen, 
most of whom she had recollected when children. 

** Their fathers,” she said, " wad nut have done 
the like of it to a lone woman.” Then the decay of 
the village itself, which had fonnerly coiitained a 
set of feuarsand bonnet-lairds, who under the name 
of the Chinipping Club, contrived to drink two- 
penny, qualified with brandy or whisky, at least 
twice or thrice a-wcek, was some small loss. 

The temper and manners of the landlady scared 
away all customers of that numerous class, who 
will not allow originality to be an excuse for the 
breach of decomm, and who, little accustomed per- 
haps to attendance at home, love to play the great 
man at an inn, and to have a certain number of 
bows, defereutial specclies, and apologies, in answer 
to the G — d — n yc’s which tliey bestow on the 
house, attendance, and entertainment. Unto those 
w'ho commenced this sort of barter in the Clachaii 
of St Ronan’s, well could Meg Dods pay it back, in 
their own coin ; and glad tliey were tu escape from 
the house with eyes not quite scratched out, and 
ears not more deafened than if they had been 
witliiii hearing of a pitched battle. 

Natum had formed honest Meg for such encoun- 
ters ; and as her noble soul delighted in them, so ; 
her outward properties we^c in what Tony Lumpkin j 
calls a concatenation accordingly. She had hair of 
a brindled colour, betwixt black and gray, which 
was apt to escape in elf-locks from umU-r her mutch 
when she was thrown iiito^ violent agitetion — long 
skinny liands, terminated by stout talons — gray 
eyes, tliin lips, a robust person, a broad, though 
flat chest, capital wind, and a voice that could 
match a ch ir of fish-women. She was accustomed 
to say of herself in her more gentle moods, that 
hcT bark was worse than her bite ; but what teeth 
could have matched a tongue, which, when in full 
career, is vouched to have been heard from the 
Kirk to the Castle of St Ronan’s ? 

These notable gifts, however, had no charms for 
tlie travellers of tJiese light and giddy-pneed times, 
and Meg’s inn became less and less irequeiited. 
What carried the evil to tlio uttermost was, that a ! 
fandfii! lady of rank in the neighbourhood chanced 
to recover of some imaginary complaint by the use 
of a mineral well about a mile aqd a half from the 
village ; a fashionable doctor was found to write 
an analysis of the healing waters, with a list of sun- 
dry cures ; a speculative builder took land in feu, 
and erected lodging-houses, shops, and even streets. 
At length a tontine subscription was obtained to 
erect an inn, which, for the more grace, was called 
a hotel ; and so the desertion of Meg Dods became 
gcnei'al.' 

She had still, however, her friends and well- 
wishers, many of whom thought, that as she was 
a lone woman, and known to be well to pass in the 
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world, slie would act wisely to rctira fi'om public , 
life, and take down a sign which had no longer j 
fascination for guests. But Meg’s spirit scorned 
submission direct or implied. Her father’s door,” 

she said, ** should be open to the road, till her 
father’s bairn should be streekit and carried out at 
it with her feet foremost. It was not for the profit 
— tliero was little profit at it ; — profit! — there 
was a dead loss ; — but she wad not be dung by 
any of tliem. They maun liae a bottle,* maun 
they f and an honest public oanna serve tliem ! 
They may hottle that likes ; but they shall see that 
LucRy Dods can hottle on as lang as the best of 
them — ay, though they had made a Tamteen of it, 
and linkit a’ their breaths of lives, whilk are in 
tlieir nostrils, on end of ilk other like a string of 
wild-geese, and the lan^st liver bruick a*, (whilk 
was sinful presumption,} she would match ilk aiie 
of them as lang as her aiii wind held out.” For- 
tunate it was for Meg, since slie had formed this 
doughty 1 ‘esolution, that although her inn had de- 
cayed in custom, her laud had risen in value in a 
degree which more than compensated the balance 
on tlic wrong side of her books, and, joined to her 
usual providence and economy, enabled her to act 
up to her lofty purpose. 

She prosecuted her trade too with every attention 
to its diininislicd income ; sliiit up the wiiidwws of 
one half of her house, to bnlflo the tax-gatherer ; 
retrenched her furniture ; discharged her pair of 
post-horses, and pensioned off tlie old huinp-backed 
postilion who drove them, retaining his services, 
however, as an assistant to a still more aged hostler. 
To console herself for restrictions by which her 
pride w'as secretly wounded, she agreed w'ith tlio 
celebrated Dick Tinto to re-paint her fatlier’s sign, 
which had become rather undecipherable; and Dick 
accordingly gilded the Bishop’s crook, and aug- 
mented the horrors of tlie Devil’s aspect, until it 
became a terror to all the younger fry of the 
seliool-housc, and a sort of visible illustration of 
the terrors of the arch-enemy, with which the mi- 
nister endeavoured to impress tlieir infant minds. 

Under this renewed symbol of her profession^ 
Meg Duds, or Meg Dorts, as slio was popularly 
termed, on account of her refractory humours, was 
still patronized by some steady customers. Such 
were the members of the Killiiakelty Hunt, once 
famous on the turf and in the field, but now a set 
of venerable gray-headed sportsmen, wdio had sunk 
from fox-hounds to basket-beagles and coursing, 
and who made an easy canter on their quiet nags 
a gentle induction to a dinner at Meg’s. A set of 
lioiiest decent men tliey were,” Meg said ; had 
tlieir sang and tlieir joke— and what fo; no 1 Their 
bind was just a Scots pint over-head, and a tappit- 
hen to the bill, and no man ever saw them tihe waur 
o’t. It was tliae cockle-brained cadlants of tfio 
present day that would be mair ow'erta’en with a 
puir quart tliau douce folks were with a magnum.” 

Then there was a set of ancient brethren of tlio 
angle from Edinbui'gh, who visited Saint Honan’s 
frequently in the spring and summer, a class of 
guests peculiarly acceptable to Meg, who permitted 
i^cm more latitude in her premises than she was 
known to allow to any other body. “ They were,** 
she said, pawky auld carles, that kend whilk ride 

a This Gallic word (liAtefi was lint introduced in Scotland 
during the author's childhood, and was so pronounced by tlie 
lower class. 
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tiicir bread was buttered upon. Ye never kend of 
oiiy o* ibem ganging to the spring, as they behoved 
to ca* the stinking well yonder. — Na, na — they 
were up iu the morning — had their parritch, wi* 
ma^be a thimblefull of brandy, and then awa’ up 
into the hills, eat their bit cauid meat on tlic | 
heather, and came hame at e’en wi* tlie creel full 
of caller trouts, and had them to their dinner, and 
' their quiet co{^e of ale, ami their drop punch, and | 
were set singing their catclics and glees, as tliey I 
I ca*d tliem, till ten o’clock, and tlien to bed, wi’ God 
' bless ye — and wliat for no 1” 

I Thirdly, we may commemorate some ranting 
I blades, who also came from the metropolis to visit 
i St Honan’s, attracted by tlie humours of Meg, and 
I still more by the exoelleiico of her liquor, ami the 
, cheapness of her reckonings. Theso were members 
I of the Helter Skelter Club, of die Wildfii'e Club, 
and otlier associations formed for the express pur- 
pose of' getting rid of cai*e and sobriety. Such 
dashers occasioned many a racket in Meg’s house, 

I and many a hourasque iu Meg’s temper. Various 
, were the arts of flattery and violence by vrhich 
; they endeavoured to get supplies of liquor, when 
: Meg’s conscience told her they had had too much 
I silready. Sometimes they failed, as when the crou- 
> pier of the Helter Skelter got himself scalded with 
j the mulled wine, in an unsuccessful attempt to coax 
i this focmidable virago by a salute ; and the cxccl- 
I lent president of tlio WildAre received a broken 
I head from tlie keys of the cellar, ns he endeavoured 
I to possess himself of these emblems of aiilhority. 
But little did these dauntless oflicials care for the 
exuberant frolics of Meg’s temper, which were to 
them only pretty Fanny’s way” — the dufees Ama- 
ryllidU ira. And Meg, on her part, tliougli she 
often called them drunken ue’er-do-wcels, and 
! thorough-bred High-street blackguards,” allowed 
no other person to speak ill of them iu her hear- 
ing. “They were daft callants,” she said, “and 
that was all — when the drink was in, the wit was 
out — yc could not put an auld head upon young 
shoutlicrs — a young cowt will cantep, be it up-hill 
or down — and what for no!” was her uniform 
conclusion. 

Nor must we omit, among Meg’s steady custo- 
mers, “ faithful amongst tlie uiifaitliful found,” the 
copper-nosed sheriff-clerk of the county, who, when 
summoned by official duty to that district of the 
shire, wanned by recollections of her double-brewed 
ale, and her ^>nerou8 Antigua, always advertised 
that his “ PrievoB,” or “ Comptis,” or whatever 
other business was in hand, were to proceed on 
such a day and hour, “ within the house of Margaret 
Dods, vintner in St Ronaii’s.” 

We have only fartlicr to notice Meg’s modo of 
conducting herself towards chance travellers, who, 
knowing nothing of nearer or more fashionable ac- 
commodations, or perhaps consulting rather tho 
Rtato of their purse than of their taste, stumbled 
upon her house of eiitortaiumciit. Her reception 
of these was as precarious as tlio liospitality of a 
sav.age nation to sailors shipwrocked on their coast. 
If the guests seemed to havo made her mansion 
thoir free choice — or if she liked their appearance 
(and her taste was very capricious)— above all, 
if they seemed pleased with what they got, and 
little disposed to criticize or give trouble, it was all 
very well. But if they had oomo to St Ronan’s 
because Uic house at the Well was full — or if she 


disliked what the sailer calls the cut of their jiu — 
or if, above all, tliey wero critical about their accom- 
modations, none so Kkely as Meg to give (liem w hat 
in her country is called a sfoan. In fact, she rec- 
koned such persons a part of that ungenerous and 
ungrateful public, for whose sake slie was keeping 
her hoi^ open at a dead loss, and who had lellk 
her, as it were, a victim to her patriotic zeal. 

Hence arose the different reports concerning tho 
little inn of St Ronan’s, which some favoured tra- 
vellers praised as the neatest aud most comfort- 
able old-fashioned house in Scotland, where you 
liad good attendance, and good cheer, at moderate 
rates ; while others, less fortunate, could only talk 
of the darkness of tlie rooms, the homeliness of the , 
old furniture, and the detestable bad humour of 
Meg Dods, the landlady. 

lieader, if you conic from tlie more sunny side of 
the Tweed — or even if, being a Scot, you have 
had the aadvantage to bo bom within the last 
twenty-five years, yon may he induced to think this 
poilrait of Queen* Elizabeth, in Dame Quiekly’s 
piqued hat and gri'eiV apron, somewhat overcharged 
in the featuros. But 1 appeal to my own contem- 
poraries, who have known whccl-road, bridle-way, 
and foot-path, for tliirty years, whether they do 
not, every one of tlicin, remember Meg Dods — or 
somebody very like licr. Indeed, so much is this 
the ease, that, about the period I mention, I should 
have been afraid to have rambled from the Scottish 
metropolis, in almost any direction, lest I had lighted 
upon somo one of the sisterhood of Dame Quickly, 
who might suspect me of having shewed her up to 
the public in the character of Meg Dods. At pre- 
sent, though it is possible that some one or two of 
this peculiar class of wild-cats may still exist, their 
talons must be much impaired by age ; and 1 think 
they can do little more than sit, like the Giant Pope, 
ill the Pilgrim’s Progress, at the door of their uii- 
frcqueutcl^ caverns, and grin at the pilgrims over 
whom they used formerly to execute tlicir despo- 
tism. 


CHAPTER IT. 


Qiiis novus liic lio»pr.s ? 

Viilo apud Virgiltvm. 

Cli’am-maid ! TIip Geinman In tlic front parlour ' 

Boots's fm Trantlativn o/ihe Jineta* 

It w'as on a fine summer’s day that a solitary 
traveller rode uiulor tho old-fasliioned 'ircliway, 
and alighted in the ceurt-yani of Meg D >ds*s inn, 
and delivered the bridle of his llor^e t»» the in»mp- 
backed pfistilion. “ Bring my saddle-baj^, he 
said, “into the house — «»r stay-— 1 abler, I 
think, to carry them than you.” He then assisted 
the poor meagro gro'un to unbuckle the straps 
which secured the huinblo and now despised con- 
venience, and mean time gave strict charges that 
his horse shoul.l be unbridled, and put into a clean 
and comfortable stall, the girths slacked, and a 
clotli cast over liis loins ; but that the saddle sliould 
not bo removed until he himself came to see him 
dn*8sed. , . , 

The conqianion of his travels seemed in the 
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iiostler’s eye ilesorving of Ills care, being a strong 
active horse, tit either for the road or tield, but 
rather high in hone from a long journoy, though 
from the state of his skin it appeared the utmost 
care hiul been bestowed to keep him in condition. 
Wiiile the groom obeyed the stranger's directions, 
tlie hitter, with the saddle-bags laid over liis arm, 
eiittn'cd tlic kitchen of the inn. 

Ilei’e ho found the iaodhuly herself in none of 
her most blessed humours. The cook-maid was 
abroad on some errand, and Afcg, in :i close review 
of the kitchen apparatus, was imikiiig the unplea- 
sant discovery, that tnjucliers had heeii broken or 
cracked, pots and ssiuccpnns not so accurately 
scout*cd as her pivciso notions of cleanliness re- 
quired, which, joined to other detections of a more 
petty description, stirred her bile in no small 
degree ; so that while she disarranged and ari'angcd 
the biiik, she maundered, in an under tone, com- 
plaints ami menaces against the absent dl^linqucnt. 

'Clic enti'Hiice of a guest did n<it induce her to sus- 
pend this agreeable amusement — slie just glanced ' 
at him its he entered, tlicii turned her hack short 
on him, and continued her labour and her soliloquy 
of laniontatioii. 'rriitli is, she tlioiight alie recog- 
nized in tins person of the sti*anger, om; of those 
nsofnl envoys of the cjunniercial conininni ty, called, 
by themselves and tlie waitcre, Tntnfft:r:i, par ex- 
ceUenoe — by othci's, Ridel's and Bagmen. Now 
agiiinst this class of cuslomei's Meg had peculiar 
prejudices; because, there being no shops in the 
old village of St Ronaii's, the said commercial 
emissaries, for the convenience of their tKittie, 
always took up their abode at the New Tun, <»r 
Ifotel, in the rising and rival village called St 
Honan's Well, unless when some straggler, by 
ehnnee or dire iiecessicy, was compelled to lodge 
hiiiisidf at tlie Auhl Town, as tlie place of Meg’s 
residence began Ui he generally termed. She had, 
therefore, no sooner fonned the hasty conclusion, 
that the imlividiinl in question belonged to this 
ohiinxioiis class, tJiaii slio resumed her foriner oecn- 
1 pation, ami continued to solikiquizc and apostropliize 
] iicr absent handinaideiis, wiiliout even appearing 
! seiihible of his presence. 

“ The huzzy Beeiiic — the jaud Eppie — the 
doil’s ImcUic of a callniit ! — Another plate gano — 
llii'Y 'll break me out of liouse and ha’ I" 

The Iravellor, who, with his sad<lle-hags rested 
on the back of a chair, had waited in silence for 
some note of wedcome, now saw that ghost or no 
ghost lie riinst speak tirst, if tio iiKoiided to have 
any notice from his landlady. 

“ You aie my old acquaintance, Mistress Mar- 
garet Dods <*’ said tlie stranger. 

“ What for no I — and wha are yo that speers ?” 
said Meg, in tlio same breat.h, ami began to rub a 
brass Cfiiidlestick with more volicincnce than before 
— the dry tone in which she spoke' indicating 
plainly, how little concern she took in the conver- 
sation. 

** A traveller, good Mistress Dods, who comes to 
take up his lodgings here for a <lny or two.” 

" I am thinking ye will be mista’en,” said Meg; 
“ there 's iiao room fur hags or jaitgs here — ye 'vo 
'Uiisui’en your road, neighbour — ye mauii e’en 
bundle yonrsell a bit farther down hill.” 

1 see you have not got the letter I sent you, 
^listresH Dods ?” s«aid the guest. 

” How should I, mail answered the hostess ; 


“they have ta’en awa the post-office from us — 
moved it down till the Spa-well yonder, as they 
ca’tl.” 

“ Why, that is but a step off,” observed die 
guest. 

“ Ye will get there the sooner,” answered the 
hostess. 

“ Nay, but,” said tlio guest, “ if you had sent 
there for my letter, you would liav(s learned — ” 

“ I *m no waiituig to learn ony thing at my 
years,” said Meg. “ if folk have ony thing to 
write to mo about, they may gie the letter to Jfdiii 
llislop, the carrier, that has used the road these 
forty years. As for the letters at the post-mis- 
tress’s, as they ca’ her, down by yontU*r, they may 
bide ill her shop-window, wi' the snaps and bawbee 
rows, till Beltane, or L loose them. 1 '11 never tile 
my fingiirs with them. Post- mistress, indeed I — 
Upsetting cutty ! T mind her fou wool when she 

dive'd pcnaiicc for aiite-imp ” 

Lungliing, but interriijitiiig Meg in good time for 
tlie character of the poBt-mistress, the stranger 
assured her lie had sent bis tishing-rod and trunk 
to her confidential friend tlie carrier, and that hu 
sincerely hoped she would not turn an old acqtiaiii- j 
tance out of her premises, especially as he believed i 
ho could not sleep in a bed within five miles of j 
St Honan’s, if he knew that her Blue room was ; 
nneiignged. { 

“ Vishing-rod ! — Anld acquaintance 1 — Blue '• 
room I” ecluied Meg, in at>me surprise ; and, facing ! 
round upon the stranger, and examining him with , 
some iiitercKt and curi(»sity, — “ Ye'll be nae bag- , 
man, then, after a* 1” | 

“ No,” Siiid the traveller ; “ not since I have laid 
tlhj «afldlc-bag8 out of iny baud.” j 

“ Wcel, I caiiiia say but I am glad of that — I I 
eaniia biile tl'ieir yanking way of knapping Engllsii ; 
at every w«>rd. — I have kent decent lads amang 
them too — What for no ? — But that was whoa they ■ 
strqiped lip hero whiles, like other douce folk; but 
since they gacd down, the hail iiiglit of (hem, like . 
a string of wHd-gecse, to the new-fashioned hottlo 
yonder, I am told there are as muny hellicatc tricks 
j>layed in the travellers* room, as they behove to . 
call it, as if it were fou of dnuikcn young lairds.” 

“ T'iiat is because they have not you to keep good i 
I order among them, Misti'ess Margaret.” 

“ Ay, lad ?” replied Meg, “ yo are a fine blaw- , 
iii-my-lug, to think to cuitle me off a;ic cleverly I” j 
And, facing about upon her guest, she honoured ! 
him with a more close and curious investigation | 
than she had at first designed to bestow upon him. 

All that she temarked was in her opinion rather 
favoiiAible to the stranger. He was a wcll-iiiado 
man, rather above than under the middle size, and 
apparently betwixt five-and-twciity and tliirty yeare ‘ 
of age— for, nithongh he might, at first glance, 
havo passed for one who had attained the latter 
period, yet, on a nearer examination, it seemed as 
if the burning sun of a wanner climate than Scot- 
land, and perhaps some fatigue, both of body and 
mind, had imprinted the marks of core and of man- 
hood upon his countenance, without abiding tlio 
course of years. His eyes and teeth were excel- 
lent, and his other features, though they could 
scarce be teniied handsome, expressed sense ami 
acuteness ; he bore, in his aspect, tliat ease and 
composure of manner, equally void of awkVani- 
ucss and affectation, which is said emphatically to 
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I mark tlio gentleman ; and, although neither the 
I * \aiiiness of his dress, nor the total want of the 
usual attendants, allowed Meg to suppose him a 
wealthy man, she had little doubt that he was al)ovc 
the rank of her lodgei's in general. Amidst these 
observations, and while she was in tlie course of 
making them, the good landlady was embarrassed 
with various obscure recollections of having secu 
the object of tlicni formerly ; but when, or on wliat 
occasion, slio was quite unable to call to roinem- 
braiicc. She was particularly puzzled by the cold 
and sarcastic expression of a conntennnce, which 
she could not by any means reconcile with tlie 
recollections which it awakened. At length sho 
said, with as much courtesy us she was capable of 
assuming, — “Either 1 have seen you before, sir, 
or some ane very like ye 1 — Ye ken the Blue 
room, too, and you a stranger in these parts 1” 

“ Not so much a sti'aiiger as you may suppose, 
Meg,” said the guest, aHsumiiig a more iuiimatc 
tone, “ when I call myself Frank Tyrrel.” 

« Tirl 1” exclaimed Meg, with a tone of wonder 
— “ 1 1 ’a impossible ! You cannot be Francie Tirl, 
tlic wild callant that was fishing and bird-nesting 
bore seven or eight years syne — it canna be — 
Francie was but a callant !” 

“ Blit add seven or eight years to that boy*s 
i life, Meg,” said the stranger gravely, “and \ou 
will find you have the man who is now before 
) ou.” 

“ Even sac 1” said Meg, with a glance at the re- 
duction of her own couiiUniance in the copper coffee- 
pot^ which she had scoured so brightly that it did 
the office of a mirror — “Just e’en aae — but folk 
maim grow auld or die. — But, Mr Tirl, for J 
niuuiiiia ca' ye Firancie now, I am tliiiiking— ” 

“ Call me what you please, good daine,” said the 
stranger ; “ it lias been so long since 1 heard any 
one call me by a name that sounded like former 
iJiulnoss, that such a one is more agreeable to me 
iliaii a lo^*s title w'ould be.” 

“ WeeJ, then, Maister Francie — ^if itbo no offence 
i ti> ) ou — 1 liope ye .ito iio a Nabob I?* 

“ Not 1, 1 can safedy assure you, my old friend; 
— but what an I were 1” 

“ Naetliing — only maybe 1 might bid ye gang 
farther, and bo waur served. — Nabobs, indeed ! the 
eoiiutry *b plagued wi’ them. They have raised the 
price of eggs and pootry for twenty miles round 
— But what is my business f— They use ahiiaist a’ 

; of Bicm ilie Well down by — they need it, ye ken 
I for the eleaniig of their copper complexions, that 
I need scouring as much as my sauce-pans, that 
! naebody can clean but m^'scll.” 
i “ W ell, my good friend,” said Tyrrel, “ the ipshot 

I of all this is, I hope, that I am to stay and liavo 
' dinner 1101*0 I” 

“ What for no !” replied Mrs Dods. 

“ And that 1 am to have tlio Blue room for a 
night or two — porliaps longer 1” 

“ I dinna ken that,” said the dame.— The Blue 
room is (ho bert — and they that get uoist best are 
no iU off in tills world.” 

“Arrange it as you will,” said the stranger, 
“ T leave Uie whole matter to .you, mistress. — 
Meantime, 1 will go see^ after my horse.” 

“ The merciful man,” said Meg, when her guest 
had left the kitchen, “ is merciful to his beast. — 
Be had stye Imetliiiig about him by ordinar, tlmt 
ciillaiit— Mt eh, sirs I tlierc is a sair change ou liis { 
I 


elieek-linfUt since I saw him last! — He sail no want j 
a good dinner for auld laiig syne, that I ’se engage J 
for.” i 

Meg sot about the necessary preparations witli 
all the natural energy of her disposition, whicli was 
so much exerted upon her culinary cares^ tliat her 
two maids, on their return to the house, escaped the 
bitter reprimand which she had been previously 
conning over, iii rcwai*d fur their alleged slatternly 
negligence. Nay, so f«ir did she carry her com- 
plaisance, that when Tyrrel crossed tlie kitchen to 
recover bis saddle-bags, sho formally rebuked Eppie 
for an idle (aujiie, for not ciiiTyiiig the gentleman’s 
things tx) his room. 

“ 1 thank yon, mistress,” said Tyrrel ; “ but I 
have some drawings and coloui*s in tliesc saddle- 
bags, and I always like to carry them myself.” 

“ Ay, and arc you at the painting trade yet *” 
said Meg ; “ an unco sluistcr ye used to make witli 
it laiig syne.” 

“ 1 cannot li\’e without it,” said Tyrrel ; and, 
taking the saddle-bags, wsis formally inducted by | 
the maid into a snug apartment, ivliere he soon | 
had the satisfaction to behold a capital dish of 
minced collops, with vegetables, and a jug of excel- 1 
lent ale, jilaced on the table by the careful hand of j 
Meg he]*NL>lf. I fe eoiild do no less, in acknowledg- J 
iiH'tit of the honour, than ask Meg for a bottle of j 
the yellow seal, “if tlierc was any of tliat cxcelleiil | 
claret still loft.” | 

“ Loft I — ay is tlierc, waltli of it,” said M<jg ; j 
“ I dinna gie it to every body — Ah ! Maister Tirl, 1 
ye have not got owre your auld tricks ! — 1 am ; 
sure;, if ye are ]>ainting for your leeviug, as you | 
say, a little ruin and water would conic cheaper, > 
and do yc as much good. But yc maun hae your , 
ain way the day, nac doubt, if ye should never have 
it ag.iiii.” 

Away trudged Meg, her keys clattering as she 
went, and, after much rummaging, returned with 
such a bottle of claivt as no fashionable tavern | 
could have jirodiiced, were it called for by a duke, ; 
or at a tluko’s jiricc ; and she seemed not a little ; 
gratified when licr gucbt assui'efi her tliat he hutl | 
not yet forgotten its cxcclleiit flavour. She ititiLvd t 
after tliese acts of hospitality, and left the stranger ' 
to enjoy in quiet the excelleut matters which slie ' 
liad placed l)cfoi*c him. j 

But there w*as tliat ou Tymd’umind which defied , 
the eiiliveiiiug power of good cliccr and of wine, j 
which only maketli man's heart glad when tliat heart . 
has no secret opjiressioii to counteract its iufineiico. j 
Tyrrel found liiinsclf on a spot which he had loved 1 
in that delightful season, when youUi and high j 
spirits awaken all thuso flattering promises wliieh | 
are so ill kept to manhood. He di*ew his chair into j 
Uie embmsm'e of the old-fasliiuned window, and 
throwing up the sash to enjoy the fresh air, suffci'ed 
his thouf^ll^io return to former days, while his eyes 
wandered over objects which tliey liod not looked 
upon for several eventful yeans. He could behold 
beueatli his eye, tlie lower part of the decayed 
village, as its ruins peeped from the umbrageous 
shelter with whicli they wei*o slu'ouded. Still lower 
down, upon tlic little holm which forms its church- 
yard, was seen the Kirk of St Honan’s ; and look- 
ing yet farther, towards the junction of St Konfui’s { 
Bum with Hie river, which traversed tlie larger 
dsde or valley, be could sec, whitened by the western 
sun, tlie rising liousei^ which were cither newly ' 
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finished in the act of being built, about tho lontino — But Oh ! he waa a bonny laddie t — wi’ 

niodiciual f-priii;;. e*en like diamonds, cheeks liko roses, a head like a 

<<Tinic changes all around us/* such was tho hcatlier-tap — he was tlio 111*81 1 ever saw wear a 
course of 00101 * 0 ! though triterGflcction,whichlluwed crap, as they ca’ it, but a* body cheats ibe barber 
upon Tyrrcl’s mind ; “wherefore sliould loves and now — and lie had a laugh that wad liau raised the 

friendships have a longer date than our dwellings dead ! — What wi’ ilyUng on him, and wliat wi’ 

aiidourmununicuts 1” As he indulged these sombre laughing at him, there was nae minding ony other 
recollections, his officious landlady disturbed tlicir body when that Vak‘iitino was iu the house. — And 
tcMior by her entrance. how is your cousin, Valentine Buhner, Maistcr 

“ I w.as thinking to offer you a dish of tea, Franeie f” 

Afnbtor Franeie, just for the sake of auld lang syne, TyiTcl looked down, and only answered with a 
and l‘il gai; the miean Beenie bring it here, and sigh. 

mask it iny»cll.--^ut yc arena done with your wiue “ Ay — and is it even sao 1” said Meg ; “ and has 
vet?” the pnir baii*n been sae soon removed frae this 


“ I am indeed, Mrs Dod«,” answered Tyrrel ; 
“ ami I beg you will remove tlio bottle.” 

“ Bemove tile bottle, and the wine no lialf drank 
out !” said Meg, displeasure lowering on her bi*ow; 
** f hope there is nae fault to be found wi’ the wine, 
Maister Tirl ?” 

To this answer, which was put in a tone resem- 
bling defiance, Tyrrel submissively replied, by de- 
claring “ the claret not only unexceptionable, but 
excellent.” 

“ And what for dinna ye drink it, then 1” aiid 
Meg, sharply ; “ folk should never ask for mair 
liquor than they can mak a gude use of. Maybe ye 
think w'c have tlie fashion of the tiible-dot, as they 
0 : 1 ’ their new-fangled ordinary dowii-by yonder, 
where a’ the bits of vinegar cruets arc put awa into 
an aivniry, as they tell me, and ilk ane wi’ the bit 
d.rihbles of syndings in it, and a paper about the 
neck o’t, to sliew which of the customers is aught 
it — there they stand like doctor’s drogs — and no 
an honest Scottish mutchkin will aiie o* their viols 
baud, granting it were at the fouest.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Tyrrel, willing to indulge tlic 
spleen and prejudice of liis old acquainhuico, “ per- 
iiaps tho wine is not so good as to make full iiica- 
Kure desirable.” 

“ Yc may say that, lad — and yet thorn that sell 
it might afford a gude pcniiiworth, for they hae it 
for the making — maist feck of it ne’er saw France 
or Portugal. Put as I was saying — this is no ane 
of their new-fangled places, where wine is put by for 
them that canna drink it — when the cork’s drawn 
the bottle maun bo drank out — and what for no 1 
— unless it be corkit.” 

“ I agree entirely, Mog,” said her guest ; “ but 
xny ride to-day lias somewhat heated me — .and I 
think the disli of tea you promise me, w'ill do me 
more good than to finish my bottle.” 

“ Na, then, the best I can do for you is to put it 
by, to be sauce for the wild-duck the mom ; for 1 
think ye said ye were to bi^e hero for a day or 
tw.a.” 

“It is my veiy purpose, Meg, unqucstionahly,” 
replied TyireJ, 

*•< Sae be it tlien,” said Mrs Dods ; imtid then 
the liquor’s no lost — it has been seldom sic claret 
as that has simmered in a saucepan, let me tell you 
that, neighbour ; — and 1 mind the day, when head- 
nch or nao headach, ye wad hae been at the hinder- 
end of that bottle, and mavbe anither, if ye could 
h:ive gotten it wiled out of mo. But then ye bad 
your cousin to help you — Ah! he was a blythe 
bnim that Valentine Bulmer ! — Ye were a canty 
callant too, Maister Frahcic, and muckle ado I had 
to keerp ye baith in order when yo were on the 
ramble. But ye were a thought doucer tlian Va- 


fashious warld ? — Ay — ay — we'mami a’ gang ae 
gate — crackit quart-stoups and geisen’d baiTcls — 
leaky quaighs are we a’, and canna keep iii the 
liquor of life — Ohon, sirs! — Was the pnir lad 
Bnlmcr frae Bu’mor Bay, where they land the Hol- 
lands, think yc, Maister Franeie ? — They whiles riu 
in a pickle tea there too — 1 hope that is good tliat 
£ have made you, Maister Franeie I” 

Excellent, my good dame,” said Tyrrel ; but it 
was in a tone of voice which intimated that she 
had pressed upon a subject which awakened some 
unpleasant refiectioiis. 

“ And when did this puir lad die I” cuiitiniUMl 
Mrg, who was not without her shai'C of Eve’s qua- 
lities, and wished to know something concerning 
what seemed to affect her guest so particulariy ; 
but ho disappointed her piir|)ose, and at tho same 
time awakened another train of sentiment in her 
mind, by turning again to the window, and look- 
ing upon the distant buildings of St Ronan’s Well. 
As if he bad observed for the first time these new 
objects, he said to Mistress Dods in an iiidifiei'ent 
tone, “ You have got some gay new Aeighbours 
yonder, mistress.” 

“Neighbour,” said Meg, her wrath beginning 
to arise, as it always did upon any allusion tf> this 
sore subject — “ Ye may ca’ tliem neiglibcmrs, if yc 
like — but the dcil flee awa wi’ the ueiglioourliood 
fi>r Meg Dods !” 

“ 1 suppose,” said Tyrrel, as if he did not ob- 
serve her displeasure, “that yonder is the Fox 
Hotel they told me of I” 

“ The Fox !” said Meg; “ I am sure it is tiie fox 
that has cai'ried off a’ my geese. — 1 might shut up 
house, Maister Franeie, if it was the thing I lived by 
— me that has seen a’ our gentlefolks’ bairns, and 
gieii them snaps and sugar-biscuit maist of them 
wi’ my ain Iiand ! They wad hae seen my father’s 
roof-tree fa* down and smoor me before tliey wad 
hae gicn a boddlo a-picce to have propped it up — 
but they eonid a’ link out their fifty pounds ower 
head to bigg a hottlc at the Well yonder. And 
muckle they liae made o’t — the bankrupt body, 
Sandic Lawson, liasna paid tlicm a ba>vboe of four, 
terms’ rent.” 

“ Surely, mistress, I think if the Well became so 
famous for its cures, tlio least the gentlemen oould 
have done was to make you the priestess.” 

“ Me priestess ! 1 am nae Quaker, I wot, Maister 
Franeie ; and I never heard of alewifo that turned 
preacher, except Luckic Buchan in the west^ And 
if 1 were to preadi, 1 think 1 have mair the spirit 
of a Scottishwoman, tlian to preach in fho very 

1 The foundrcei of a wet culled Biidinnites ; a epeclee of 
Jnanna Soiitucnte, vrlio long nfter death waa expected to 
return and head her dlfici^ea on Uw road «o Jorusaleni. 
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A'uoiii lliey liae been dancing in ilka night in tlic 
tveok, Saturday itsell not excepted, and that till twal 
o'clock at iiiglit. Na, nn, Muister Francia ; 1 leave 
tlic like Q* that to Mr Simon Chatterly, as they ca’ 
the bit prelatical sprig of divinity from the town 
yonder, that plays at cards and dances six days in 
the week, and on tlie seventh reads the Common 
Prayer-book in the ball-room, with Tam Simson, 
the drunken barber, for his clerk.” 

" I think I have hoard of Mr Cliatterly,” said 
Tyii-ol. 

“ Yo'll be thinking o’ the sermon he has printed,” 
said the angry dame, ‘‘where he compares their 
nasty puddle of a well yonder to the pool of Beth- 
esda, like a foul-mouthed, flceeliing, feather-headed 
fulo as lie is ! He should hae keiid that the place 
got a* its fame in the times of Black Popery ; and 
Uioiigli they pat it in St Honan’s name, 1*11 never 
boliovo for one that the honest man had ouy hand 
in it ; for 1 hae been tcll’d by ane tliat suld ken, 
that lie w’as iiac Roman, but only a Ctiddie, or 
Cnldec, or such like. — But will yc not take anithcr 
dibit of tea, Maister Fraucic ? and a wee bit of the 
diet-loaf, raised Avi’ iny ain butter, Maister 
Francie 1 and no wi* gieac^ kitchen-fee, like the 
seodi'ako down at tho confectioner’s yonder, that 
has as mony dead flees as carvey in it. Set him 
up £i)v confectioner ! Wi* a penniw'ortli of rye- 
meal, and anithcr of tryacie, and twa or tlirce car- 
vey-soeds, I will make better confections than ever 
cam out of liis oven.” 

“ 1 have no doubt of that, Mrs Dods,” said the 
guest ; “ nfld 1 only wish to know how these new 
comers Avcrc ablo to establish themselves against a 
house of such good reputation and old standing as 
yours ? — It was the virtues of the mineral, 1 dare- 
say ; but how came the waters to recover a charac- 
ter at once, mistress !” 

“ I (liiijia ken, sir — they used to be thought good 
ftir nacthing, but here and there for a puir body’s 
bail'll, tliat liad gotten the cruells,’ and could not 
atford a penniworth of salts. But my Lcddy Pene- 
lope Penfeather had fa’an ill, it’s like, as n.ae other 
body had ever fell ill, and sac she wis to be cured 
some gate naebody was ever cui*ed, which wasnae- 
tliing mair than was reasonable — and ray lcddy, ye 
ken, has wit at wull, and has a’ the Avise folk out 
from Edinburgh at her house at W'indywa’s yon- 
der, which it is her leddyship’s Avill and pleasure to 
call Air-castle — and they have a’ their different 
turns, and some can clink verses, Aivi’ their tale, 
od wccl as Rob Bums or Allan Ramsay — and 
some rin up hill and doAvn dale, knapping the 
cliucky stanes to pie^ wi’ hammers, like sae mony 
road-makers run daft-— tliey say it is to see how 
tlic world was made ! — and some that play on all 
manner of ten-stringed mstruments— and a wheen 
sketching souls, that yo may see perched like craws 
every craig in the country, e’en working at 
your ain trade, Maister Francie ; forby men that 
had been in foreign parts, or said they had been 
there;, wliilk is a* ane, yo ken, and maybe twa or 
tlireo draggle-tailed misses, tliat wear my Leddy 
Penelope’s follies when she has dune wi’ them, as 
her queans of maids wear her second-hand cloiflies. 
So, after her leddyship’s happy recovery, as they 
ca’d if, down cam the hiul tribe of ivild geese, and 
settled by the Well, to dine thereout on the bare 


I gnmd, like a wliecn tinkici's ; and tliey had saugs^ 
and tunes, and healths, nae doubt, in praise of the 
fountain, as they ca’d the Well, and of Leddy Pene- 
lope Penfeatlier; and, lastly, they behoved a’ to 
take a sdemn bumper of too spring, which, as I 
am tauld, made unco havoc among them or tliey 
wan hamc ; and this they. ca’d Picknick, and a 
plague to tliem ! And sae the jig was begun after 
her leddysliip’s pipe, and mony a mad measure has 
been danced sin’ syne ; for down cam masons and 
murgeon-makers, and pi'eachcrs and player-folk, 
and Episcopalians and Mctliodists, and fools and 
fiddlers, and Papists and plcbakcra, and doctors 
and dnigstcrs ; by tlio shop-folk, tliat sell trash 
and tnimpery at three prices — and so up got the 
bonny new Well, and down fell the honest auld 
town of St Ronau’s, A\-hcrc blytoc decent folk bad 
been licartsome cneugli for mony a day befura oiiy 
o’ tliciu were born, or uny sic vapouring fancies 
kittled in tlicir cmckcd bmiiifs.” 

“ What said your landlord, the Laird of St Ro- 
nan’s, to all Uiis 1” said Tyrrcl. 

“ Is *t my landlord yc are asking after, Maister 
Fraucic ? — the Laird of St Ronaii’s is nae land- 
lord of mine, and 1 tliink yo might hao minded 
that — Na, na, thanks bo to Praise 1 Meg Dods 
is baitli land/ord and land^rfify. Ill cneugh to keep 
tho doors open as it Ls he facing Whitsunday 
and Martinmas — an auld leather peek tliero is, 
Maister Fmiicie, in auo of Avorthy Maister Bind- 
looso the slicriff-olerk’s pigeon-holes, in his duAvcot 
of a closet in tlic burgh ; and toereiu is baito char- 
ter, and sasinc, and special service to boot; and 
that will be chapter and verso, speer Avhen yo list.” 

“ 1 had quite forgotten,” said Tyrrel, “ that the 
inn was your own ; tliougli 1 remember you wci’e 
a considerable landed proprietor.” 

“ Maybe 1 am,” replied Meg, “ maybe I am not; 
and if I be, what for no ! — But as to AA’hat the 
Laird, whose grandfather Avas my fatlier’s landlord, 
said to the new doings yonder — lie just jumped 
at tlic ready penny, like a tock at a grossart, and 
fell’d the bonny holm beside tlie Well, that they 
ca’d Saints- Well-holm, that Avas like toe best land 
ill his aught, to be carved, and biggit, and howkit 
up, just at the plcasuro of Jock Ashler the stanc- 
masun, that ca’s himsell an arkitcck — there’s nao 
living for now words in this new warld neitlier, and 
tliat is another vex to auld folk such as me — 1 1 ’s a 
shame o’ toe young Laird, to let bis auld patri- 
mony gang tlie gat# it ’s like to gang, and luy Jieart 
is sair to see ’t, though it has but little cause to cam 
what comes of him or his.” 

“ Is it too same Mr Mowbray,” said Mr Tyrrel, 
“who still holds toe estate 1 — the old gentleman, 
you know, whom I had some dispute with ” 

“ About hunting moor-fowl upon tJie Spring-well- 
head muirs I” said Meg. “ Ah, lad ! honest Maister 
Bindloose brought you neatly off there — Na, it ’a 
no that honest roan, but his son John Mowbray — 
tlie t’other has slept down-by in St Ronan’s Kirk 
for these six or seven years.” 

“Did he leave,” asked Tyrrel, Avith something 
of a faltering voice, “ no otoer cliild than the pre- 
sent laird 1” 

“ No other son,” said Meg ; “ and tliere’s e’ea 
enough, unless he could luivc left a better ane.” 

“ He died, then,” said Tyrrel, “ excepting this 
son, without children V’ 

“ By your loavc, no,” said Meg ; “ there is toe 


1 gterotictter. King's Evil. 
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lassie, Miss Clara, that krcipa house for tho laird, if 
it can bi; caM keeping house^ for he is almost aye 
donn at the Well yonder — bo a sma’ kitchen 
Si'i’WM (lioin at the Sliaws.” 

Miss Clara will have hut a dull time of it there 
during her brother’s absenco ?” said the stranger. 

^ Out no ! — he lias her aften jirikcting about, 
and back and forward, wi’ a* Uic line fliclitering 
fools that come yonder ; and clapping p;ihiiK wi’ 
them, and linking at their dances and dailiiigs. 1 
wuss nae ill Ofjrae o’t, but it ’s a shame her tatlscr's 
daughter should keep company wi’ a’ that scaufT 
I and I’aflT of physic-students, and writers* prentices, 

! and b:igmen, and siclike trash as arc down at the 
Well yonder.” 

“ You arc severe, Mra Dods,’* replied the guest. 
“No doubt Miss Clara’s conduct deserves all sort 
I of freedom.” 

“1 am saying nacthing against her conduct,” 

I said the dame; “and Uicre’s nae ground to sny 
ony thing that 1 ken of — But I wad line like draw 
to like, Maister Francio. I never ipiarrelled the 
ball that tlie gentry used to hue at my bit liuuse a 
gude wlicon jTara byganc — wlicn they came, tho 
auld folk in their cuaelics, wi’ laiig-tailcil black 
horses, and awheen galliiurd gallants on their htmt- 
' ing horses, and mony a decent Icddy behind her 
nil! goodrnau, and inony a bonny smirking lassie on 
Iier pownie, and wlia sao hn]ipy ns they —'And 
what for no I And then there was the farmers’ 
ball, wi’ the tight lads of yeomen with tlie hmnkt 
new blues and the buckskins — I'liese were decent 
ineotinga -r- but then thet’ weiw a’ ae man’s bairns 
that were at them, ilk uno kend ilk <itluT — they 
I danced farmers wi’ famicrH* daughters, at the tune, 

' and gentles wi’ gentle blood, at the t’utlier, unites 
; maybe when some of the gentleinoii of the lulliia- 
I kelty Club would gie me a round of the lloor iny- 
I sell, in the way of daifiiig and fuii, and me no aide 
to flyte on tlicin for laugliiiig — 1 am sure I never 
grudged tlicse innocent pleasures, altlioiigli it has 
cost me maybe a week’s redding up, 01*0 1 got the 
better of the confusion.” 

“ J3ut, dame,” said Tyrrel, “ this ceremonial 
would be a little hard upon strangem like myself, 
for how were we to find partners in these hiiniiy 
parties of yours 1” 

« Never you fash your thumb about tliat, aistor 
Francie,” returned the landlady, with a knowing 
wink. — " Every Jack will find a Jill, gang the 
world as it. may — and, at llic ^wrst o’t, better hac 
some fasliery in finding a partner fur tiie night, 
tlian get yoked with ane that you may not be able 
j to shako off the mom.” 

I " And doo9 that sometimes happen 1” asked the 
stranger* 

" Happen ! —and is’t amang tlie Well folk that 
' ye mean I” exdaimed the hostess. “ Was it not 
tlie last season, as tliey ca% no farther gone, tliat 
young Sir Bingo Binks, the Englisli lad wi’ Uie red 
coat, tliat keeps a mail-coach, and drives it liim- 
soll, gat cleekit with Miss Rachel Bonnyrigg, the 
auld Leddy Loupongirth’s lan^-legged daughter — 
and tlie^ danced sae lang tbegither, that tlierc was 
mair said than suld hae been said about it — and 
the lad would fain have loupod bade, but the auld 
Icdtly held him to his tackle, and the Commissary 
pnirt and somebody dse made her Leddy Binks 
in spite of Sir Bingo's heart — and he hasnevmr 
daui*ed take her to his friends in England, but tliey 



liave just wintered and summered it at the Well | 
ever since — and that is what the Well is good 
for !” 

" And docs Clara,— I mean docs Miss Mow'hray, 
keep company with such women as tliesc ?” saitl 
Tyrrel witli a tone of interest which lie checked 
as lie pmcccdcd with tlie qw^stion. 

“ What can she do, puir thing t” said the dame. ^ 
" She maun keep the company that her hroliicr j 
keeps, for she is clearly depeiidcm —But, speak- j 
ing of that>, 1 ken what I have to do, ‘*ncl that is no | 
little, before it darkens. 1 have sat Cit^vering with ; 
you ower lang, Maister Francie,” j 

And away she marched with a resolved step, and : 
soon the clear octaves of her voice were heard in ! 
shrill admonition to her hand-maidens. I 

TyiTcl paused a moment in deep thought, then ! 
took his Iiat, paid a visit to tlic stable, where his | 
horse saluted him with feathering cara, and that i 
low amicable neigh, witli which that animal acknow- ' 
ledges the approach of a loving and beloved friend. - 
Having seen that the faithful eivaturo was in every ’ 
respect attended to, Tyrrel availed himsedf of the j 
continiK'd and lingering twilight, to visit tlic old ‘ 
castle, which, upon former occasions, had been bis > 
favourite evening walk. Ho rcin.ained while the 
light ]>ermitttid, admiring the prospect we attcinjitcd 
to fhiscribc in the first ehujiter, and comparing as 
ill his former reverie, the laded hues of the glim- 
mering landscape to those of human life, wlicn 
early youth and hope liad ceased to gild them, I 

A brisk walk to tlie inn, and a light supper on a 
WVdsh rabbit and the dame’s homc-bi'ewed, wore 
stimulants 4»f livelier, at least more rc*signed 
thoughts — and the Blue bedroom, to the honour 
of which he had been promoted, received liim a 
contented, if not a cheerful tenant. 


CHAPTER III. 




ADMIMSTKATIOM. 


i 


There mus! In* grtvorniric-iit in nil societ.r — ■ 

ItcL'i! have Ihc-ir Uiiccn. hii'I Itfols hnvc thrir leader ; 
Koine hud her Cunsmlii, Athens iftid her Archons, 

And ne, sir, have our Manngiiiff Cotniniltco. 

ilte Album qf St RenanU. 

Fiiancis TriiRKL was, in the course of tlie next • 
day, formally seltlcd in liis own old quarters, where 
ho aiiiiouiiced his ]uii*)n>kc of I’eniaining for several 
days. The old-establi'shed carrier of the place 
brought his fishing-i'od and travelling-trunk, with 
a letter to Meg, dated a week previously, desiring 
lier to prepare to receive an old acqiuintance. 
This annunciation, (hough something of the latest, 
Meg received witli great complacency, observing, it 
was a civil attention in Maister Tirl ; and tliat John 
Ilislop, tliougli he was not just sae fast, was far 
surer than ony |)ost of them a’, or express either. 
She also observed with satisfaction, that tliere was 
no gun-case along with luT guest's baggage ; " for 
tliat w'eary gunning had brought him and her into 
trouble — tlie lairm had cried out upon \ as if she 
made her house a howff for common fowlers and 
poachers ; and yet how could she hinder twa daft 
lieropie callauts from taking a start and aii ower- 
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loup ! * They had been ower the neighbour’s ground 
tlioy had leave on up to the march, and they werena 
just to ken meitlis when tlie moorfowl got up.” 

In a day or two, her guest fell into such quiet 
and solitary habit^ that Meg, herself the most rest- 
less and bustling of human creatures, began to be 
vexed, for want of tlie trouble whidi she expected 
to have bad with him, experiencing, perhaps, the 
same sort of feeling from his extreme and passive 
indifference on all points, that a good horseman has 
for the over-patient steed, which he can scarce feel 
under him. Uis walks were devoted to the most 
solitary losses among the neighbouring woods and 
hills -* his fisliing-rod was often left beliind him, or 
carried merely as an apology for sauntering slowly 
by the banks of some little brooklet — and his suc- 
cess so indifferent that Meg said the piper of Pee- 
bles * would have caught a creelfu* before Maister 
Francie had made out tho half-dozen ; so that he 
was obliged, for |)eaco’s sake, to vindicate his dia- 
racter, by killing a handsome salmon. 

TyrreTs painting, as Meg called it, went on 
equally slowly : lie often, indeed, shewed her the 
sketches which he brought from his walks, and 
ii.*ed to finidi at home ; but Meg held them very 
ciieap. What signiiied, she said, a wheen bits of 
paper, wi’ black and white scarts upon them, tliat 
lie ca’d bushes, and trees, and craigs I — Couldna 
he paint them wi’ green, and blue, and yellow, like 
the other folk 1 ** Ye will never inak your bread 

that way, Maister Francie. Ye siild inunt up a 
inuckle square of canvass, like Dick Tinto, and 
paint folk’s aiiisells, that Uicy like inuckle ^tter 
to see than oiiy craig in the haill water ; and I 
wadna muckle objeck even to some of tlie Wallers 
coming up and sitting to ye. They waste their j 
time waur, I wis*-aiid, 1 warrant, ye might mak 
a guinea a-head of tliem. Dick made twa, but he 
was an aiild used hand, and folk maun creep before 
they gang.” 

in answer to these remonstrances, Tyrrcl assured 
her, that the sketches with which he busied himself 
were held of such considerable value, tliat very 
often an artist in that line received much higher re- 
iiuineratioii for these, than for portraits or coloured 
drawings. He added, that they were often taken 
for the purpose of illustrating popular ^mms, and 
hinted as if he himself wera engaged in some 
labour of that nature. 

Eagerly did Meg long to pour forth to Nelly 
Trotter, the fish-woman, — whose cart formed tlio 
only neutral channel of eoinmunicatiou between the ! 
Anld Town and the Well, and who was in favour | 
with Meg, because, as Nelly passed her door in her 
way to the Well, she always had the first choice 
of her fish,— the merits of her lodger as an artist. 
Luckie pods hi^, in truth, been so mudi annoyed 
and bullied, as it were, wiUi tlie report of clever 
[icrsons, accomplished in all sorts of excellence, 
arriving day after day at the Hotel, tliat she was 
oveijoyed in tliis fortunate opportunity to triumph 
over them in tlieir own way ; and it may be be- 
lieved, that the oxcellenees of her lodger lost no- 
thing by being trumpeted through her mouth. 

" I maun bae the best of the car^ Nelly — if you 
and me Can gree— for it is for ane of the best of 
painters. Your fine folk down yonder would gie 

1 The nwal espicttioii for a slight encroachment on a nelgli- 
mu fiunous at the mystery. 
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their lugs to look at what he has been doing — 
he gets gowd in goupins, for three downright skarts 
and cross anos — And he is no an ungrate- 
ful loon, like Dick Tinto, that had nae sooner my 
good five-and-twenty shillings in his pocket, tlian 
he gaed down to birl it awa at their Itonny bottle 
yonder, but a decent quiet lad, ^at kens when be 
is weel aif, and bides still at the anld howff — And 
what for not — Tell them all this, and hear what 
they will say till’t.” 

” Indeed, mistress, I can tell yer that already, 
without stirring my shanks for the matter,” an- 
swered Nelly Trotter ; “ they will e’en say that ye 
are ae anld fule, and me anither, that may hae 
some judgment in cock-bree or in scate-rumples, 
but maunna fash our beards about ony thing else.” 

^ Wad they say sae, the frontlcss villainft and 
me been a housekeeper this thirty year I” exclaimed 
Meg ; 1 wadna hae them say it to my face ! 
But 1 am no speaking without warrant — for what 
an 1 had spoken to the minister, lass, and diewii 
him ane of the loose skarts of paper that Maister 
Tirl leaves fleeing about his room 1 — and'-what an 
he had said he had kend Lord Bidmore me five 
guineas for the waur on ’t ! and a’ the wand kens 
lie was lang tutor in the Didroore family.” 

^ Troth,” answered her gossip, ” 1 doubt if T was 
to tell a’ tills they would hardly believe me, mis- 
tress ; for there ore sae mony judges amang them, 
and they think sae muckle of themsells, and sae little 
of other folk, that unless ye were to send down the 
bit picture, 1 am no thinking tliey will believe a 
word tliat I can tell them.” 

** No believe what an honest ]vomau says— let 
abce to say twa o’ them !” exclaimed Meg ; ** Oh 
the unbelieving generation ! — Weel, NeUy, since 
my back is up, yc sail tak down the picture, or 
sketching, or w'hatever it is, (though I thought 
sketchers” were aye made of aim,) and shame wi’ 
it the conceited crew that they are. — But see and 
bring ’t back wi’ ye again, Nelly, for it’s a thing 
of value ; and tmstna it out o’ your hand, that I 
charge you, for 1 lippen no muckle to their honesty* 
— And, Nelly, yc may tell them* be has an Ulu^ 
trated poem — Uluttrated — mind the word, Nelly 
— that is to be stuck as fou o’ the like o’ tliat, as 
ever turkey was larded wi’ dabs o’ bacon.” 

Thus furnished wiUi her credential^ and acting 
tho part of a herald betwixt two hostile countries, 
honest Nelly switched her little fish-cart down- 
wards to St Ronan’s Well. 

In watering-places, as in other congregated as- 
semblies of tlie human species, various kinds of 
government have been dictated, by chance, caprice, ; 
or convenience ; but in almost all of them, some j 
sort of direction has been adopted, to pi’event tlie | 
consequenees of anarchy. Soinetimea the role 
power has been vested in a Master of Ceremonies ; 
but tills, like other despotisms, has been of Jat^un- 
fiisliionablc, and tlie powers of this great officer 
liave been mucli limited even at Bath, where 
once ruled with undisputed supremacy. Commit- 
tees of management, chosen from among the most 
steady guests, have been in general resorted to air a 
more liberal mode of sway, and to such was con- 
fided the administration of tlie infant republic of St 
Honan’s Well. This little senate, it must he ob- 
served, liad the more difficult task in diachairgiiig 


» Skates are called sketdiers In Seotland. 
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their high duties^ tiiat, like those of other republics, 
their subjects were divided into two jarring and 
contending factions, who every day eat, drank, 
danced, and made merry together, hating each 
other ail the while with all the animosity of political 
j party, endeavouring, by every art, to secure the 
adherence of each guest who arrived, and ridicul- 
I iiig the absurdities and follies of eadi other, with 
I all the wit and bitterness of which they wero 
ni«i5ters. 

j At the head of one of theso parties was no less 
a personage than Lady Penelope Penfeather, to 
j whom the establishment owed its fame, nay, its 
I existence; and whose influence could only have 
j been balanced by that of the Lord of the Manor, 
j Mr Mowbray of St Ronan’s, or, as he was called 
I usually by company who affected what Meg 
! culled knapping KugUsh, the Squire, who was leader 
of tlie opposite faction. 

The rank and fortune of the lady, her pretensions 
to beauty as well as talent, (though the former was 
something faded,) and the consequence which slic 
arrogated to herself as a woman of fashion, drew 
ronnd her painters, and poets, and philosophers, and 
joi science, and lecturers, and foreign adven- 
genvs omtu, 

, ^ Oitr' M^lkiiitraiw, the Squire’s influence, as a man 
‘ of fiunily and property in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, who actnally kept greyhounds and pointers, ■ 
and at least talked of hunters and of racers, ascor- ! 
tained him the support of the whole class of bucks, * 
half and whole bred, from the three next counties; 
and if more inducements were wanting, he could . 
grant his favourites the privilege of shooting over 
his moors, which is enough to turn the head of a 
young Soottishman at any time. Mr Mowbray . 
was OT late especially supported in his prc-einincnco, 1 
by a close alliance witli Sir Bingo Binks, a sapient > 
English Baronet, who, ashamed, as many thought, 
ts return to his own country, had set him down at , 
die Well of Saint Ronaii's, to enjoy the blessing 
wiiich the Caledonian Hymen had so kindly forced 
on him, in the person of Miss Rachel Bonnyrigg. \ 
As this gentleman actually drove a regular-built ' 
mail-ooa^, not in any respect differing from that 
of his Majes^', only tliat it was more frequently 
overturned, his influenco with a certain set was 
irresistible, and the Squire of St Ronan’s, having 
the better sense of tlio two, contrived to reap the 
full benefit of the consequence attached to his 
friendship. 

These tw'O contending parties were so equally 
bsilanoed, that the predominance of tlie influence of 
either was often determined by the course of the 
sun. Thus, >c the morning and forenoon, when 
Ladr Penelope led forth her herd to lawn and 
shady bower, whether to visit some ruined monu- 
ment of ancient times, or eat their pic-nic luncheon, 
to spoil good pa^ with bad drawings, and good 
verses with repention — in a word, 

“ To rave, lecite, and madden round the land,” 

her ladyship’s empire over the loongers seemed un- 
oontrolled and absolute, and all things were engaged 
in theleurMBon, of which she fbrmM the pivot and 
centre. Even the hunten^ and shooters, and hard 
driolters, were sometimes ikin reluctantly to follow 
in her truin, suHnsg, and umasing, and flouting at 
her solemn feetivA, bendes enoouraging the 
younger nympha to giggle when they ihoold have 


looked sentimental. But after dinner the scene was 
changed, and her ladyship’s sweetest smiles, and 
softest invitations, wero often insufficient to diaw 
the neutral part of the company to. the tea-room; 
so that her society was reduced to those whose con- 
stitution or fluancos rendered early retirement fi’oin 
the dining-parlour a matter of convenienoe, to- 
gether wi3i tho more devoted and zealous of her 
own immediate dependents and adherents. Even 
tho fliith of the latter was apt to bo debauched. Her 
ladyship’s poet-laureate, in whose behalf she was 
teazing each ncw-comer for subscriptions, got 
sufficiently independent to sing in her ladyship’s 
presence, at supper, a song of rather equivocal 
meaning ; and her chief painter, who was omployed 
upon an illustrated copy of the Loves of the Plants, 
was, at another time, seduced into such a state of 
pot-valour, tliat, upon her ladyship’s administering 
iier usual dose of criticism upon his works, ho not 
only bluntly disputed her judgment, but talked 
something of his right to be treated like a gentle- 
man. 

Theso feuds wero taken up by tho Managing 
Committee, who interceded for the penitent offen- 
ders on the following morning, and obtained their 
re-establishment in Lafy Penelope’s good graces, 
upon moderate teims. Many other acta of niode- 
I'ating authority they performed, much to the 
I assuaging of faction, and tho quiet of the Wellers ; 
j and so essential was tlieir government to tho pro- 
• sperity of tho place, that, without them, St Ronan’s 
spring would probably have been speedily deserted. 

. We must, therefore, give a brief sketch of that 
potential Committee, which both factions, acting as 
if on a self-denying ordinance, had combined to 
. invest wiili the reins of government. 

I Each of its members appeared to be selected, as 
Fortunio, in the fairy-tale, cliose his followers, for 
his peculiar gifts. First on tho list stood the Man 
, OP Mcdicinb, Dr Quentin Quaeklebcn, who claimed 
right to regulate medical matters at the spring, upon 
tlie principle which, of old, assigned the property of 
; a newly-discovered country to the bucanier who 
I committed tho earliest piracy on its shores. The 
acknowledgment of the Doctor’s merit, as having 
been flrst to proclaim and vindicate tho merits of 
these healing fountains, bad occasioned his being 
universally installed b'irst Physician and Man of 
Science, which last qualifleation he could apply to 
all purposes, from tlie boiling of an egg to tlie giving 


a lecture. He was, indeed, q^ified, like many of 
his profession, to spread both the bimo and antidote 
before a dyspeptic patient, being as knowing a gas- 
tronome as Dr Red^ll himself, or any other worthy 
physician who has written for the beneflt of the 
eaiftae, from Dr Moncrieff of Tippermalloch, to 
tlio late Dr Hunter of York, and me present Dr 
Kitehiner of London. But plunUitiea are always 
iiividioiM, and therefore the Doctor prudently 
relinquislied the office of caterer and head-carver 
to the Man of Taste, who occupied regularly, and 
ex offiew^ tho head of the table, reserving to him- 
self the occasional privilege of erifleisiBg, and a 
principal share in oon8iiming,thegoo^ thia^ which 
the common entertainment worded. We have only 
to sum up this brief account of the learned Doctor, 
by informing the reader, fliat he wm a tall, lean, 
beetlebrowed roan, with an ill-made Uack serateh- 
wig, that stared out on either side from bis lantern 
jaws. He resided nine months out of the twelve 
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At St Ronan’s, and was suppoaed to make an indifTe- 
rent good tiling of — especially .as he played whist 
to a<&iiratiou. 

Firat in place, thoii{^ perhaps second to the 
Doctor in real authority, was Mr Winterblossom; 
a civil sort of person, who was nicely precise in his 
address, wore his hair ctfed, and dres^ with pow- 
der, had knee-buckles set witli Bristol stones, and a 
seal-ring as large as Sir John FalstaiTs. In his 
heyday he had a small estate, whidi he had spent 
like a gentleinan, by mixing with tlie gay world. Ue 
was, in short, one of those respectable links tliat 
couuMt the coxcombs of the present day with those 
of the last age, and could compare, in his own ex- 
[lerieuce, the follies of botli. In latter days, he had 
sense enough to extricate himself from Iiia course 
of dissipatioa, though witli impaired health and 
impoverislied fortune. 

Mr Winterblossom now lived upon a moderate 
annuity, and had discovered a way of reconciling 
his economy with much company and made dishes, 
by acting as perpetual president of the tablc-d'hdte 
at the Weill Here he used to amuse the society 
by telling stories about Garrick, Foote, Boniiel 
Thornton, and Lord Kelly, and delivering his 
opinions in matters of taste and vertu. An excel- 
lent carver, ho knew how to help each guest to what 
was precisely his duo ; and never failed to reserve 
a proper slice as tho reward of his own labours. 
To conclude, he was possessed of some taste in the 
hue arts, at least in painting and music, although 
it was rather of the technical kind, tliaii tliat which 
waims the heart and elevates tlie feelings. There 
was indeed, about Winterblossom, nothing tliat was 
either warm or elevated, lie was shrewd, scliish, 
and sensual ; the last two of which qualities he 
screened from observation, under a specious vat- 
I uisli of exterior complaisance. Therefore, in his 
professed and apparent anxiety to do tlie 1100001*8 
of tho table, to the most punctilious point of good 
breeding, he never permitted the attendants upon 
the public tasto to supply tlic wants of otliei* 8 , until 
all his own private comforts had been fully arranged 
and provided for. 

Mr Winterblossom was also distinguished for | 
possessing a few curious engi*aviiig 8 , and other 
sjiecimens of art, with the exhibition of which ho 
occasionally beguiled a wet morning at the public 
room. They were collected, riu et modis,^ said 
tlie Man of Law, another distinguished member of 
the Committee, with a knowing cock of liis eye to 
liis next neighbour. 

Of this person little need be said. He was a large- 
booed, loud-voiced, red-faced old man, named 
Meildewham ; a country writer, or attorney, who 
managed the matters of tlie ^uire much to the | 
profit of one or other, •— if not of both. His nose 
projected from the front of his broad vulgar face, 
like tlie style of an old sun-dial, twisted all of one 
side. He was as great a bully in his profession, as 
if it had been milttai^ instead of civu ; conducted 
. the whole teohiiiealitm oonoeming the cutting np 
the SaintVWell-haugh', so mu<^ lamented by Dame 
Dods, into building-stances, and was on excellent 
terms with Doctor Qusekleben,*who always recom- 
mended him te make the wUls of his patients. 

After the Man of Law comes Captain Hector 
MacTurk, a Highland lieutenant on half-pay, and 
that of ancient standing ; one who preferred toddy 
of the strongest to winoi and in that fashion and 


cold drams finished about a botUeof whisky per diem, 
whenever he could come by it. He was called the 
Mau of Peace, on the same principle which assigns 
to constables. Bow-street runners, and such like, 
who carry bludgeons to break folk’s heads^ and are 
perpetually and officially employed in scenes of riot, 
the title of peace-officers — that is, because by his 
valour he compelled others to act with discretion. 
The Captain was tlic general referee in all those 
abortive quarrels, which, at a place of this kind, 
are so apt to occur at night, and to be quietly 
settled in the morning ; and occasionally aaopted 
a quarrel himself, by way of taking down any 
guest who was unusually pugnacious. Tliis occu- 
pation procured Captain MacTurk a good deal of 
respect at the Well ; for he was precisely that sort 
of person, who is ready to fight with any one — 
whom no one can find an apology for declining to 
fight with, — ill fighting with whom considerable 
danger was incurred, for ho was ever and anon 
shewing that he could snuff a candle with a pistol 
ball, — and lastly, tlirough fighting with whom no 
eclat or ci*cdit could redound to the antagonist. He 
always wore a blue coat and red coUi^, had a supe^ 
cilious taciturnity of manner, ate sliced 
his cheese, and i-esembled in complexiQigipPPfl 
red-herring. 

Still remains to be mentioned tba Man ofr MPIP 
gioii — the gentlo Mr Simon Chatterlyj^hw had 
strayed to St Rouan’s Well from the banxs of Cam 
or Isis, and who piqued himself, first ou bis Greek, 
and secondly, on his politeness to the ladies. During 
all the week days, as Dame Dods has already hinted, 
this i^verend gentleman was the partner at the 
whist-table, or in the ball-room, to wliat maid or 
matron soever lacked a partner at either ; and on 
tlio Sundays, he read prayers, in tlie public room 
to all who chose to attend. He was also a deviser 
of cliarades, and an unriddler of riddles; he played 
a little on the flute, and was Mr Winterblossoin’s 
principal assistant in contriving those ingenious and 
romantic paths, by which, as by^the zig-zags which 
connect military parallels, you ^ were enabled to 
ascend to the top of tlie hill behind Uio hotel, which 
commands so beautiful a prospect, at exactly tliat 
precise angle of ascent, which entitles a gentleman 
to offer his arm, and a lady to accept it, with perfect 
propriety. 

There was yet another member of this Select 
Committee, Mr Michael Meredith, who might be 
termed the Man of Mirth, or, if you please, toe 
Jack Pudding to the company, whose business it 
was to crack the best joke, and sing tlie best song 
— he could. Unluckily, however, tliis functionary 
was for the present obliged to absent himself from 
St Honan’s ; for, not recollecting that he did not 
actually wear the privileged motley of his profes- 
sion, he had passed some jest upon Captain Mac- 
Turk, which cut BO much to tlie quick, that Mr 
Meredith was fain to go to goat-wliey quarters, at 
some ten miles’ distance, and remain toere in a sort 
of concealment, until toe affair should be made up 
through toe mediation of his brethren of the Com- 
mittee. 

Such were the honest gentlemen who managed 
the affairs of this rising settlement^ with, aa much 
Impartiality os could be expected. They were Hot 
imtoed without their own secret piedikctioiia ; for 
the lawyer and the soldier privately incUiisd tc 
the party of too Squire, while the panon, Mr Mere* 
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ditl), and Mr Wiiiterblf)S8oxD, were more devoted to 
the interests of Lady Penelope ; so tliat Doctor 
Quackleben alone, who probably recollected that 
tlie gentlemen were as liable to stomach complaints, 
as tlio ladies to nervous disorders, seemed tlie only 
person who preserved in word and deed the most 
rigid neutrality. Nevertheless, the interests of the 
establisliment being very much at tlie heart of tliis 
lionourable council, and each feeling his own profit, 
pleasure, or comfort, in some degree involved, they 
suffered not tlicir privato affections to intci*fcre 
with their public duties, but acted every one in his 
ow'n sphere, for the public benefit of the whole 
community. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE INVITATION. 

i Thus painters write tlibir naaics At Cn. 

\ Prior. 

I The clamour which attends the removal of dinner 
iJUpm^^blie room had subsided ; the clatter of 
^KflHHjjA^ives and forks — tlie bustling tread 
j^wPHpk>ohie8 of country servants, kicking 
and wrangling, as they endea- 
vour to in^h out of the door tlii-ee abreast — the 
clash of glasses and tumblers, borne to cai'th in the 
tumult — • tiie shrieks of the laudlacly — the curses, 
not loud, but deep, of the landlord — had all passed 
away ; and those of the company who had servants, 
had been accommodated by their respective Gany- 
iiiedes with such remnants of their respective 
bottles of wine, spirits, &c. as the said Ganymedes 
had not previously consumed, while the rest, broken i 
in to sum observance by Mr Winterblossom, waited I 
patiently until the worthy president's ow*ii special 
and midtifarious commissions bad been executed 
by a tidy young woman and a lumpish lad, the re- 
gular attendants belonging to the house, but whom 
he permitted to wait on no one, till, as the hymn 
says, 

** All lili wants were well supplied.’* 

And, Dinah — ray bottle of pale sherry, Dinah 

— place it on this side — there is a good girl ; — 
and, Toby — get my jug with the hot water — and 
let it be boiling — and don't spill it oit Lady Pene- 
lope, if you can help it, Toby.” 

“No — for her Wyship has been in hot water 
to-day already,” said the Squire ; a sarcasm to 
whieh Lady Penelope only replied with a look of 
contempt. 

“And, Dinah, bring the sugar — the soft £a.st 
India sugar, Dinah — and a lemon, Dinah, one of 
those which came fresh to-day — Go ftitch it from 
the bar, Toby — and don't tumble down stairs, if 
you can help iLf-^And Dinah — stay, Dinah — the 
nutmeg, Dinah, and the ginger, my good girl — 
And, Dinah-* put tlie cushion up behind my back 

— and tlie footstool to my foot, for my toe is some- 
thing the worse of my walk with your ladyship tliis 

! morning to tlie top of Bclvidere.” 
j “ Her ladyship may call it what she pleases in 
eommSn panance,” said the writer ; “ but it must 
stand Munt-grunzie in tlie stamped paper, being 
Fo nominated in the ancient writs and evidents 
thereof.” 


“ And, Dinah,” continued tlie prudent, “ lift up 
Ay handkercliief — and— a bit of biscuit, Dinah — 
aiid — and 1 do not think 1 want any thing else — 
Look to the company, my good girl. — I have tlie 
honour to drink the company’s very good health— 
Will your ladysliip honour me by accepting a 
glass of negus 1— 1 learned to make ^egus from 
old Dartineuf’s son. — He always used East India 
sugar, and added a tamarind^ it improves the 
flavour infinitely. — Dinah, see your father sends for 
some tamarimk— Dartiiieuf knew a good tiling 
almost as well os his father — 1 met him at Bath in 
the year — let me see — Garrick was just takiug leave, 
and that was in,” &c. &c. &c.— “ And what is tliis 
now, Dinah t” he said, as slie put into his hand a 
roll of paper. 

“ Something that Nelly Trotter ” (Trotting Nelly, 
as the company called her) “ brought ftom a sketch- 
ing gentleman tliat lives at the woman’s” (thus 
bluntly did tlie upstart minx describe the reverend 
Mrs Margaret Dods) “ at tlie Cleikum of Aultoun 
yondiT” — A name, by the way, which tlie inn 
had acquired from tlie use which the saint upon the 
sigii-()Ost was iiinkiiig of his pastoral crook. 

“ Indeed, Dinah 1” said Mr Winterblossom, 
gravely taking out his spcctades, and wiping them ■ 
before he opened the roll of paper j “ some boy’s 
daubing, J suppose, whose pa and ma wish to get 
him into the Trustees’ School, and so 01*6 beating 
about for a little interest. — But I am drained dry 
— 1 put three lads in last season ; and if it had not 
been my particular interest with tlie secretary, who 
asks my opinion now and then, J could not liavo 
managed it. But giff gaff, say I. — Eh! What, 
in the devil’s name, is tiiis I— Here is both force 
and keeping — Who can this be, iny lady t— Do 
hut see the sky-line —why, this is really a littlo 
bit — an exquisite little bit — Who the devil can it 
be I and how can he have stumbled upon the dog- 
hole in the Old Town, and the snarling b— I beg 
your ladyship ten thousand pardons — that keniiela 
tliore T’ 

“ I dai’e say, my lady,” said a littlo miss of four- 
teen, her eyes growing rounder and rounder, and 
her cheeks redder and redder, aa she found herself 
speaking, and so many folks listening — “ Oh, la ! 

1 dare say it is tlie same gentleman wo met ono 
day in the Low-wood walk, that looked like a gen- 
tleman, and yet was none of the company, and tliat 
you said was a handsome man.” 

<< I did not say handsome, Maria,” replied her 
ladyship ; “ ladies never say men are handsome—* 

1 only said he looked genteel and interesting.” 

“ And that, my lady,” said the young parson, 
bowing and smiling, “ is, I will be judged by the 
company, tlio more flattering compliment of tlio 
two — We shall be jealous of this Unknown pre- 
sently.” 

“Nay, blit,” continued the sweetly communi- 
cative Maria, with some real and some assumed 
simplicity, “your ladyriiip foigel***^ you said 
presently after, you were sure he was uo gentleman, 
for lie did not run after you with your glove which 
you had dropped — and so 1 went back myself to 
find your ladyship’s ^ove, and be never, offered 
to help me, and 1 saw him closer than your lady- 
I Fhip did, and I am sure he is handsome, though 
* he is not very civil.” 

“ You speak a little too much and too loud, miss,” 
Raid Lady Penelope, a natural blush reinforcing 
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the nuanc$ of rouge hy which it was usually 
superseded. 

^ What say >fm to tfiat^ Squire Mowbray 1” said 
tlie elegut Sir Bingo Binka. 

** A fair challenge to the field, Sir Bingo, **answercd 
Uie Squire; " when a lady throws down the gauntlet, 
a gentleman may throw the handkerchief.” 

^ 1 have always the benefit of your best construc- 
tion, Mr Mowbray,” said tho lady, with dignity. 
” 1 suppose Miss Maria has contrived tliis pretty 
story for your amusement. 1 can hardly answer 
to Mr Digges, for bringing her into company where 
she receives encouragement to behave so.” 

“ Nay, nay, my lady,” said tlie president, “ you 
must let the jest pass by ; and since this is really 
sucli an admirable sketch, you must honour ns with 
your opinion, whether tlie company can consistently 
with propriety make any advances to this man.” 

” Tn my opinion,” said her ladyship, the angry 
spot still glowing on her brow, ” were are enough 
of men among us already — I wish T could say 
gentlemen — As matters stand, 1 see little business 
ljidie$ can have at St Honan’s.” 

This was an intimation which always brought the 
Squire back to good-breeding, which he could make 
Mae of when he pleased. Ho deprecated her lady- 
ship’s displeasure, until slie told him, in returning 
good-humour, tliat slie really would not trust him 
tinless he brought his sister to be security for his 
future politeness. 

Clara, my lady,” said Mowbray, is a little 
wilful ; and 1 believe your ladyship must take tho 
task of unharbouring her into your own hands. 
What say you to a gipsy party up to my old shop I 
•—It is a bachelor’s house — yon must not expect 
tilings in much order; but Clara would be lio- 
iioured ” 

The Lady Penelope eagerly accepted the proposal 
of something like a paHy, and, quite reconciled with 
Mowbray, began to inquire whetlier she might bring 
tlie stranger artist with her, tliat is,” said her 
ladyship, looking to Dinah, ” if he bo a geiitlemau.” 

Here Dinah interposed her assurance, ” tliat tho 
gentleman at Meg Dods’s was quite and clean a 
gentleman, and an illustrated poet besides.” 

** An illustrated poet, Dinah t” said Lady Pene- 
lo])e ; you must mean an illustrious poet.” 

" 1 dare to say your ladyship is right,” said Dinah, 
dropping a curtsy. 

A jovous flutter of impatient anxiety was instantly 
excited through all tlie blue-stocking faction of die 
cfimpany, nor were the nows totally indifferent to 
the rest of the community. The former belonged 
to that class, who, like the young Ascanius, ai'e 
ever beating about in quest of a tawny lion, though 
they are much more successful in now and then 
starting a* great bore f and tlio others, having left 
all their own ordinary affairs and subjects of interest 
at home, were ^lad to make a matter of importance 
of the most trivial occurrence. A mighty poet, said 
the former dlasB— who 'could it pos^lv be 1 — All 
names were recited — all Britain scrutiniaed, from 
Highland biHs to the Lakes of Cumberland — from 
Sydenham Common to Saint James’s Place — even 
the Banks of the Bosphorus were ex^ored for some 


1 The one or the other wns equally in tfoUe to Aioanliit,-. 
»Opleieprtni,aBlMfem dMomden moni* Imbma.** 

Modem Trcjani make a fipreat dbtineUon betwixt then two 
Object* of diaie. 


name which might rank under diia distinguislied 
epithet — And dieo, besides his iUnstrious poesy, to 
sketch BO inimitably ! — who eoM it be 1 And all 
the gapers, who bad nothing of their own to suggest 
! answered with the antistrophe, ** Who could it 
J)el” 

The Claret-Club, which comprised the choicest 
and firmest adherents of Squire Mowbray and the 
Baronet — men who scorned that ihe revenaon of 
one bottle of wine should fumkdi forth the feast 
of to-morrow, tliough caring nought about either 
of the fine arts in question, found out an interest 
of their own, which centred in the same individual. 

I say, little Sir Bingo,” said the Squire, ” tins 
is the very fellow that we saw down at the Willow- 
slack on Saturday— he was tog’d gnostically enough, 
and cast twelve yards of line with one hand — die 
fly fell like a thistledown on the water.” 

” Uiohl” answered tlie party ho addressed, in the 
accents of a dog choking in the collar. ■ 

” We saw him pull out the salmon yonder,” i 
Mowbray ; “ you remember — clean fish — the tide- 
ticks on his gills — weighed, I dare say, a matter of 
eighteen pounds.” 

Sixteen !” replied Sir Bingo, in 
of strangulation. 

" None of your rigs, Bing !” said 
“ nearer eighteen than sixteen 1” 

“ Nearer sixteen, by 1” 

" Will you go a dozen of blue on it to tho com- 
pany 1” said the Squire. 

” No, d — met” croaked the Baronet— to our 
own set I will.” 

" Then, I say done !” quoth tho Squire. 

And ” Done 1” responded the Knight ; and out 
came their red pocketrbooks. 

** But who shall decide the bet {,” said tlie Squire. 

** The genius himself, 1 suppose; they talk of asking 
him here, hut I suppose he will scarce mind quizzes 
like them.” 

“Write myself — John Mowbray,” said tlie 
Baronet. 

“ You, Baronet ! — you write answered the 
Squire, “d — me, that cock won’t fight — you 
won’t.” 

“ I will,” growled Sir Bingo, more articulately 
than usual. 

“ Why, you can’t said Mowbray. “ You never 
wrote a line in your life, save lliose you were 
whipped for at school.” 

“ I can write — I will write !” said Sir Bingo. 

“ Two to one I will.” 

And tliere the affair rested, for the counsel of 
the company w'ere in high consultation concerning 
the most proper manner of opening a coinmuniw- 
tion with the mysterious stranger ; and the voice 
of Mr Winterblossom, whose tones, originally fine, 
age had reduced to falsetto, was calliiijg upon the 
whole party for “Order, order!” So that the 
bucks were obliged to lounge in silence, with both 
arms redined on the table, and testifying, by 
coughs and yawns, their indifference to the matters 
in question, while the rest of the company debated 
upon them, as if tliey were matters of life and 
death. 

“ A visit from one of the gentlemen — Mr Win- 
terbloBsom, if he would take the trouble,— in name 
of the company at large — would, Lady Penelope 
Penfeather presumed to think, be a necessary pre- 
liminary to an invitation.” 
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lilr Wiiiterblosflom was ** quite of her ladyship’s storing some degree of order, he found the mishaps 
opinion, and would gladly have been the personal of the young divine proved os intimidating as ludi- 
. representative of the company at St Ronan’s Well croua. Not ono of the company oliose to go Envoy 
— but it was up hill^her ladyship knew his tyrant, Extraordinary to the dominions of Queen Meg, 
the gout, was hovering upon the frontiers — there who might be suspected of paying little respect to 
I won? other gentlemen, younger, and more worthy the sanctity of an ambassador’s person. And what 
j to fly at the^ lady’s command than an ancient was w'orHe, when it was resolved that a civil card 
» Vulcan like him, — there was the valiant Mara from Mr Winterblossom, in the name of the com- 
and the eloquent Mercury.” pany, should be sent to the stranger, instead of a 

Thus Baking, he bowed to Captain MacTurk personal visit, Dinah informed them that die was 
, and the Key. Mr Simon Chatterly, and reclined on sure no one about the house could be brilied to 
! his chair, sipping his negus with tlie self-satisfied carry up a letter of the kind ; for, when such an 
; smile of one, who, by a pretty speech, has rid event had taken place two summers sinqe, Meg, 

; himself of a troublesome commission. At tlie same who construed it into an attempt to seduce from 
; time, by an act probably of mental absence, he her tenement the invited guest, had so handled a 
put in his pocket the drawing, which, after circu- ploughboy who carried the letter, that be fled the 
lating around the table, had returned back to the country-side altogether, and never thought himself 
chair of the president, being the point from which safe till he was at a village ten miles off, where it 
it had set out. was afterwards learned ho enlisted with a recruiting 

“ By Cot, madam,” said Captain ^lacTurk, 1 party, choosing rather to face the Fi’encli tlian to 
shouhf be proud to obey your leddyship’s commands n?turn within the sphere of Meg’s displeasure. 

— -bui by Cot, I never call first on any man tliat Just while they were agitating this now difficulty, 
never called upon mo at all, unless it were to carry I a prodigious clatnour was heard without, which, to 
him a friend’s ine.ssage, or such like.” tlie first apprehensions of tlie company, seemed to 

" Twig the old connoisseur,” said the Squire be Meg, in all her terrors, come to anticipate the 
to the Slight. — "lie is condiddling the draXv- proposed invasion. Upon inquiry, how'ever, it 
ing.” ^ proved to be her gossip, Trotting Nelly, or Nelly 

“ Go it, Johnnie Mowbray — pour it into him,” Trotter, in the act of forcing her way up stairs, 
whispered Sir Bingo. against tlie united strength of the whole household 

" Thank ye for nothing, Sir Bingo,” said the of the hotel, to reclaim Lnckie Dods’s picture, as 
; Squire, in the same tone. " Wintcrblossom is one > she called it. This made tlic connoisseur’s treasure 
I of us — «at one of us at least — and w'on’t stand ; tremble in his pocket, who, thrusting a half-crown 
i the ironing. He has his Wogdens still, that were , into Toby’s hand, exhorted him to give it her, and 
i right things in his day, and can hit the hay-stack ; try his influence in keeping her back. Toby, who 
, with the best of us — but stay, they are hallooing • knew Nelly’s nature, put the half-crown into his 
j on tlie parson.” | own pocket and snatched up a gill-atoup of whisky 

i They were in^d busied on all hands, to obtain from the sideboard. Thus armed, he boldly con- 
Mr Chatterly’s consent to wait on the Ghsnius im- fronted the virago, and interposing a remora, which 
known ; but though he smiled and simpered, ami was able to cheek poor Nelly’s course in her most 
was absolutely incapable of saying No, he bogged determined moods, not only succeoded in averting 
eave, in all humility, to decline that commission. > the immediate storm which approached the com- 
The truth *was,” he pleaded in his excuse, " that pany in general, and Mr Winterbloasom in par- 
having one day walked to visit tlie old Castle of St , ticular, but brought tho guests tlie satisfactory 
Honan’s, and returning through the Auld Town, as i information, that Trotting Nelly had agreed, after 
it was popularly called, he had stopped at tho door she had slept out her nap in the bam, to convey 
of the Cfatkam,” (pronounced Ang/icc, yrith the their commands to tlie Unknown of Geikum oif 
open diphthong,) " in hopes to get a glass of syrup. Anltoun. 

of eapillairc, or a draught of something cooling ; Mr Wintcrblossom, therefore, having authenti- 
and imd in fact expressed his wishes, and was cated his proceedings, by inserting in the Minutes 
knocking pretty loudly, when a sash-window was ' of tlie Committee, me authority which he had re- 
thrown suddenly up, and ere he was aware what ceived, wrote his card in the best style of diplo- 
was about to happen, he was soused with a deluge macy, and sealed it with the seal of the Spa, which 
of water, (as ho said,) while the voice of an old bore something like a nymph, seated beside what 
hag fri>in within assured him, that if that did not was designed to represent an um. 
aom Ito there was another biding him, — an In- Tlie rival factious, however, did not trust entirely 
tireation which induced him to retreat in all haste to this official invitation. Lady Penelope was of 
{ from the repetition of this shower-bath.” ^ opinion that they riiould find some way of letting 

I AH laugim at the account of the chaplain’s mis- tlie stranger — a man of talent unquestionably — • 
fortune, l^istoiy of which seemed to be wrung understand tliat there were in the society to 
from him reluctantly^ by the necessity of assigning which he waa invited, spirits of a more select 
some weiglity cause for deehning to execute tho sort, a ho felt worthy to iritrudo themselves on his 
i ladies’ commands. But the Squire and Baronet solitude. 

; continued tiicir mirth far longer tlian decorum Accordingly, her ladyship imposed upon the ele- 
I allowed, flinging themselves back in their chairs, gaiit Mr Chatterly the task of expressing the desirr 
I with tlicir bands thrust into their side jiocketo, and of the company to see the unknown artist, in a neat 
• theh* months expanded with unrestrained enjoy- occasional copy of verses. The poor gentleman’s 
I ment, until tho suflbier, angiy, disconcerted, and mnsc, however, proved unpropitious ; for he was 
j endeavouring to look scornful, incurred another able to proceed no fartiier than two lines in half 
j general burst of laughter on all hands. an hour, which, coupled with its i^ations, wc 

I When Mr Wintcrblossom had succeeded in re- insert from the blotted manuscript, as Dr Johnson 
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has printed the alterations in Pope’s version of the 
Iliad: 

1 . Maidi. 2.Dama, unifpJoinitM, 

The lloniui's [in purpose combmfug] 

To tlie ^outh] who Is great both in verse and designing, 
dining. 

The eloquence of a prose billet was necessarily 
resorted to in the absence of tlie heavenly muse^ 
and tlie raid billet was secretly intrusted to the care 
of Trotting Nelly. The rame trusty emissary, 
when reircshed by her nap among tlie pease-straw, 
and about to liaruess her cart for her return to tlic 
sea-coast, (in the course of which she was to pass 
tho Aultoun,) received another card, written, as he 
Iiad tlireatened, by Sir Bingo Binks himself, who 
had given himself tliis trouble to secure the settle- 
ment of tlie bet ; conjecturing that a man wiUi a 
fashionable exterior, who could tlirow twelve yards 
of line at a cast with such precision, might consider 
the invitation of Winterblossom as that of an old 
twaddler, and care as little for Uie good graces of 
an affected blue-stocking and her ooUrie, whose 
conversation, in Sir Bingo’s mind, relished of. no- 
thing but of weak tea and bread and butter. Thus 
tlio happy Mr Francis Tyrrel received, consider- 
ably to nis surprise, no less than three invitatii 
ftt once from the Well of St Ronaii’e. 


will, much conduce to facilitate this negotiation, 
if Mr — — • would have the goodness to send 
an exact note of his stature, as Captain Rannletreo 
seems disposed to resign the folding-^d at Lilliput- 
hall, on account of his finding it rather deficient in 
length. Mr Winterblossom begs fiurther to assure 

Mr of die esteem in which be holds his 

genius, and of liis high personal consideration* 

« For Esquire, 

Cleikum Inu, Old Town of 
St Uouan’s.” 

“ Vie PuNfe Jtomet 
Hotel and TontiWt St liouan^s trellt 
4^c. 4 c. 4c.” . 

The above card was written (we love to be pre- 
j cise in matters couceniiiig orthography) in a neat, 
round, elerk-like hand, which, like Mr Wintcrblos- 
! som’s character, in many particulars was most ac- 
! curato and commouplucc, though betraying an 
i affectation, both of flourish and of facility, 
j The next billet was a contrast to the diplomatic 
; gravity and accuracy of Mr Winterblossom’s official 
communication, and ran thus, the young divine’s 
academic jests and classical flowers of eloquence 
being mingled with some wild-flowers fi*om tho 
‘ teeming fancy of Lady Penelopo. 


CHAPTER V. 

EPISTOLARY BLOQUEb’CE. 

But how can i answer, since ftmt I must road thoe ? 

PAIOR. 

Desirous of autJienticating our more important 
facts, by as many original documents as {rassible, 
we have, after much research, enabled ourselves 
to present tlm reader with the fldlowing accurate 
transcripts of tlie notes intrusted to Uie care oi 
I'rotting Nelly. The first ran thus : 

Mr Winterblossom [of Silverlicd] has tlie com- 
mands of Lady Penelope Peufeatlier, Sir Binro 
and Lady Binks, Mr and Miss Mowbray [of St 
Honan’s,] and the rest of tlic company at the Hotel 
and Tontine Inn of St Honan’s Well, to express 
their hope tliat the gentleman lodged at the Cleikum 
Inn, Old Town of St Honan’s, will favour Uiem 
witli his company at the Ordinary, as early and as 
of^n as may suit his convenience. The Compant 
Uiink it ueoessary to send Uiis intimation, because, 
according to tlie Rules of the place, the Ordinai*y 
can only be attended by such geuUonien and ladies 
as lodge at St Ronan’s Well ; but they are happy 
to make a distinction in favour of a gentleman so 
distinguished for success in the fine arte as 
Mr — — ^ residing at Cleikum. If Mr 

— should be inclined, upon becoming farther 

acquainted with tlie Company and Rules of the 
Place, to remove his residence to Bie Well, Mr 
Winterblossom, though he would not bo under- 
stood to commit himself by a positive assurauoo 
to that effect, is inclined to hope tluit an arrango- 
ment might ^ made, notwithstanding the extreme 
crowd of the season, to accommodate Mr 

— at the lodging-house, called Lilliput-hall. It 


A choir of Dryads and Naiads, assembled at 
the healing spring of St Honan’s, have learned 
with surprise tliat a youth, {pfted by Apollo, when 
die Deity was prodigal, with two of his most 
esteemed endowments, wanders at will among their 
domains, frequenting grove and river, without once 
drea'ming of paying homage to its tutelary deities. 
He is, tlierefore, summoned to their presence, and 
prompt obedience will insure him forriveoess ; but 
m case of contumacy, let him beware how he again 
essays either tlio lyre or the pallet 

Postscript. The adorable Penelope, long en- 
rolled among the Goddesses for her beauty and 
virtues, gives Nectar and Ambrosia, whidh mortals 
call tea and cake, at the Publiq Rooms, near the 
Sacred Spring, on Thursday evening, at eight 
o’clock, when the Muses never fail to attend. The 
stranger’s presence is requested to participato in 
tlie defights of the evening. 

** Second Postscript. A riiepherd, ambitiously 
aiming at more accommodadou than his narrow 
cot affords, leaves it in a day or two. 

* Asiuredly the thing to to be hired.* 

.M l ou like It. 

« Postscript third. Our Iris, whom mortals know 
as Trottiug SSfelly in her tartan cloak, will bring us 
die stranger’s answer to our celestial summons.” 

This letter was written in a delicate Italian hand, 
gamislied with fine liair strokes and dashes, whidi 
wore so dexterously thrown off as to^ re- 

present lyres, pallets, vases, and odier appropriate 
decorations, suited to the teuor of the conteuts. 

The third epistle was a complete contrast to the 
odier two. It was written in a coarse, irregular, 
schoolboy half-text, which, however, seemed io have 
cost the writer os much pains as if it had been a 
specimen of die most exquisite calligraphy* And 
these were the contents : — 

» SuR— Jack Moobray has betted with me that 
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the saiiion you killed on Saturday last weyd ni to 
eitecn pounds,-— I say nyer sixteen^So you being 
a spnrtsinaii, ’tis rcfer!d. — So hope you will oomo 
or send me’t ; do not doubt yon will be on honour. 
The bet is a dozen of daret, to be drank at tlie hotel 
by our own sett, on Monday next ; and we beg you 
will make one ; and Moobray hopes you will come 
down. — Being, sir, your most humM servant, — 
Bingo Binks Baronet, and of Block-hall. 

*‘^o«ts 0 r^. Have sent some loops of Indian 
I gout, also some black hakkds of my groom's dress- 
ing ; hope tliey will prove killing, as suiting river 
and season.” 

' No answer was received te any of these invita- 
tions for more than three days; which, while it 
secretly rather added to than diminished tlic curi- 
osity of the Wellers concerning the Unknown, 
occasioned much railing in public against him, as 
Ill-mannered and rude. 

Meantime, Francis Tyrrel, to his great surprise, 
began to find, like the philosophers, that he was 
never less alone than when alone. In the most 
silent and sequestered walks, to which the present 
state of his mind induced him to betake himself, 
be was sure to find some strollers from the Well, 
to whom he had become tlie object of so much 
solicitous interest. Quite innocent of tlie knowledge 
thathe himself possessed the attraction which occa- 
sioned his meeting them so frequently, he began to 
doubt whether the Lady Penelope and her maidens 

Blr Winterblossom and his gray pony — tlie 
parson and his short black coat and raven-gray 
pantaloons^ were not either actually polygraphic 
copies of the same individuals, or possessed of a 
celerity of motion resembling omnipresence and 
ubiquity.; for nowhere could he go without meeting 
them, and that oftener tlian once a-day, in the 
course of his walks. Sometimes the presence of 
the sweet L^coris was intimated by the sweet prat- 
tle in an i^jacent shade ; sometimes, when Tyrrel 
thought himself most solitary, the parson’s flute 
was heard snonng forth Gramachree Molly ; and 
if he betook himself to the river, he was pretty 
sure to find his sport watched by Sir Bingo or some 
of his friends. 

The efferts which Tyrrel made to escape from 
this persecution, and Uio impatience of it which 
his manner indicated, procured him, among the 
Wellers, the name of the Muanthrope ; and, once 
distioguiriied as an object of curiosity, he was the 
person most attended to, who could at the ordinary 
of the .day mve the most accurate account of where 
the MSanomnipe had been, and how occupied in 
the eourse of themoming. Andso far was Tyrrers 
shyness firom diminishing the desire of the Wellers 
for his society, that tlio latter feeling increased 
with the difficulty of gntification, — as the angler 
feels the moet peculiar interest when throwing his 
fly for the most cunning and oonsiderato trout in 
the pooL 

In short, such was the interest which the excited 
imsgioations of the comply took in the Misan- 
thrope, that, notwithstanding the unamiable quali- 
ties which the word expresses, there was only one 
of tlie society who did not desire to see the sp^- 
men at thrir rooma^ for the purpose of examining 
him closely and at lefsnre ; and the ladies were 
particularly desirous to inquire whether he was 
, actually a Misanthrope I Whether he bad been 


always a Misanthrope 1 Wliat had induced him 
to become a Misanthrope! And whether tliero 
were no means of inducing him to ceaso to be a 
Misanthrope 1 

One individual only, as we have imd, neither 
desired to see nor hear more of the supposed Timoii 
of Cleikum, and that was Mr .Mowbray of St 
Honan's. Through the medium of that venerable 
character John Piraer, professed weaver and prac- 
tical black-firiier in the Aultoun of St Roi]an’e,who 
usually attended Tyrrel, to sliew him the easts of 
tho river, carry his bag, and so forth, the Squire 
had ascertained that the judgment of Sir Bingo 
regarding the disputed weight of the fish was more 
correct than his own. Th£ ipferred an immediate 
loss of honour, besides the payment of a heavy bill. 
And the consequences might be yet more serious ; 
nothing short of the enianeiiiation of Sir Bingo, 
who had hitherto been Mowbray’s convenient 
shadow and adherent, but who, if triumphant, con- 
fiding in his superiority of judgment upon so im- 
portant a point, might either cut him altogether, 
or expect tliat, in future, the Squire, who liad long 
seemed the planet of their set, should bo content 
to roll around himself. Sir Bingo, in tho capacity 
of a satellite. 

The Squire, tlierefore, devoutly hoped tliat Tyr- 
rel's restive disposition might continue, to prevent 
tlie decision of the bet, while, at the same time, ho 
nourished a very reasonable degree of dislike to 
that stranger, who had been tlio indirect occasion 
of tlie unpleasant predicament in which he found 
himself, by not catching a salmon weighing a pound 
heavier. He, tlierefore, openly censured Uie mean- 
ness of those who proposed taking fartlier notice 
of Tyrrel, and referred to the unanswered letters, 
as a piece of impertinence which announced him 
to be no gentleman. 

But though appearances wore against him, and 
tliough he was in trutli naturally inclined to solitude, 
and averse to the affectation and bustle of such a 
society, that pail of Tyrrel's behaviour which indi- 
cated ill-breeding was easily accounted for, by his 
never having received the letters which j^uireil 
an answer. Trotting Nelly, whether unwilling to 
face her gossip, Meg Bods, without bringing back 
tlie drawing, or whether oblivious through the in- 
fluence of the double dram witli which she had 
been indulged at the Well, jumbled off with her 
cart to her beloved village of Scate-raw,from wliich 
she transmitted the letters by the first bare-leg^ed 
gillie who travelled towards Aultoun of St Jinan’s; 
so that at last, but after a long delay, they reached 
the Cleikum Inn and the hands of Mr Tyrrel. 

The arrival of tliese documents explained some 
p^of the oddity of behaviour which surprised 
him ill his neighbours of the Well ; and as he aaw 
thoy had got somehow an idea of his being a lion 
extraordinary, and was sensible that sumi Is a 
character equally ridiculous, and difilcnlt to sup- 
port, he hastened to write to Mr Winterblossom a 
card In tlie style of ordiiiaiy mortals. In this he 
stated tlie delay occasioned by miscarriage of tlie 
letter, and his regret on that account ; expxnssed 
his intention of dioing with the company at the 
Well on the succeeding day^ while he regretted 
that other circumstances, as well as the state of his 
health and spirits, would permit him this honour 
very unfrequently during his stay in the country, 
and begged no trouble might be taken about bis 
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accommodation at the Well^ as he was perfectly 
satisfied with his present residence. A separate 
note to Sir Bingo, said he was happy he could 
verify the weight of the fish, which he had noted in 
hia diary; ("iX— n the fellow, does he keep a dairy!** 
said the Baroiiet,) and though the result could only 
bo particularly agreeable to one party, he should 
wish both winner and loser mirth with their wine ; 

— he was sorry he was unable to promise himself 
the pleasure, of participating in either. Enclosed 
was a signed note of the weight of the fi^. Armed 
witli this, Sir Bingo claimed his wine — triumphed 
in bis judgment-— swore louder and more articu- 
lately than ever he was known to utter any pre- 
vious sounds, that tliis j(*yrrel was a devilish honest 
frilow, and he trusted to be better acquainted witli 
him; while the crest-fallen Squire, privately cursing | 
the stranger by all his gods, h^ no niodo of silencing ! 
Ills oompafiion but by allowing his loss, and fixing a ! 
day for discussing the bet. 

In tlie public rooms the comminy examined even 
microscopically the response of tlie stranger to Mr 
Winterblossom, straining their ingenuity to dis- 
cover, in the most ordinary expressions, a deeper 
and esoteric meaning, expressive of somediing 
mysterious, and not meant to meet the eye. Mr 
Meiklewham, the writer, dwelt on die word eireum^ 
which he read with peculiar emphasis. 

** Ah, poor lad 1*’ he concluded, 1 doubt ho sits 
cheaper at Meg Dort’s chimney-corner than he 
could do with tlie present company.*’ 

Doctor Quacklei^u, in the manner of a clergy- 
man selecting a word from his text, as that which 
is particularly insisted upon, repeated in an under 
tone, the words, " State of KeaUk f — umpli — state 
of health t—Nodiing acute — no one has been sent 
for — must be chronic — tending to gout, perhaps. 

— Or hia sliyucss to society flight wild eye — 
irregular step — starting when met suddenly by a 
stranger, and turning abruptiy and angrily away 
— Pray, Mr Winterblossom, 1& me have an order 
to look over the file of newspapers— it’s very 
troublesome that restriction about consulting them.” 

" You know it is a necessary one. Doctor,” said 
tlie president ; " because so few of tlie good com- 
pany read any thing else, that the old newspapers 
would have b^n worn to pieces long since.” 

*’Well well, let me liave the order,” said tlie 
Doctor ; 1 remember something of a gentleman 

run away from hia friends — 1 must look at the 
description.—! believe I have a strait-jacket some- 
where about the Dispensary.” 

While thb suggestion appalled the male part of 
^e company, who did not much relish tlie approach- 
ing dinner in company with a gentleman whose 
sitwtion sMmed so precarious, some of the younger 
Misses whispered to eacli other—" Ah, poor fellow ! 
—and if it be as tlie Doctor supposes, iiiy lady, who 
knows vhat the cause of his illness may have been I 

— His smritt he complains of — all, poor man 1” 

And thu^ by tlie ingenious coroinentariea of the 

company at &e Well, on as plain a note as ever 
covered the eightli part of a sneet of foolscap, the 
writer was deprived of his property, his reason, and 
his heart, " ail or either, or one or other of them,” 
as is briefly and distinctly expressed in the law 
phrase. 

Tn*8hort, 80 much was said j^ro and eon, so many 
ideas starts and theories maintained, concerning 
the dispoaitiou and character of tiio Misanthrope, 


that, when the company assembled at the usual 
time, before proceeding to dinner, they doubted, as 
it seemed^ whether the expected addition to their 
society was to enter the room on his bands or hia 
feet ; and when " Mr Tyrrcl” was annonneed by 
Toby, at the top of bis voice, the gentleman wlio 
enter^ tlie room had so very little to distinguish 
him from others, that there was a momentaily dis* 
appointment. The ladies, in particular, began to 
doubt whether the compound of talent, misanwropy, 
madness, and mental sensibility, wMch ^ey had 
pictured to themselves, actually was tlie same with 
tile genteel, and even fa^ionable-looking man whom 
tliey saw before them ; who, though in a morning 
dress, which the distance of his residence, and tim 
freedom of the place, made excusable, had, even 
in the minute points of his exterior, none of the 
negligence, or wildness, which might be supposed 
to attach to tlie vestments of a misanthropic recluse, 
whetlier sane or insane. As he paid his compli- 
ments round the circle, tiio scales seemed to fall 
from tile eyes of those he spoke to ; and tliey saw 
with surprise, that the exaggerations had existed 
entirely in their own preconceptions, and that wliat- 
ever tlie fortunes, or rank in life, of Mr Tyrrel 
might be, his manners, without being showy, were | 
gcntlemaii-like and pleasing. He returned his thanks 
to Mr Winterblossom in a manner which made that j 
gentleman recall his best breeding to answer tlio 
stranger’s address in kind. He then escaped from 
the awkwardness of remahiing the solo object of 
attention, by gliding gr^ually among tiie compimy, 
—not like an owl, which seeks to hide itself in a 
thicket, or an awkward and retired man, shrinking 
from the society into which he is compelled, but 
with the air of one who could mamtain with ease 
his part in a h%her circle. His address to Lady 
Penelope was adapted to the romantic tone of Mr 
Cliatteriy’s epistle, to which it was necessary to 
allude. He was afraid, he said, he must complain 
*to Juno of the neglect of Iris, for h^.* irregulai’ity 
in delivery of a certain etliereal co/amand, whicji 
he had not dared to answer othewvisc tlian by mute 
obedience — unless, indeed, as the import of the 
letter seemed to infer, the invitation was desimed 
for some more gifted individual tiiau he to whom 
chance had assigned it. 

Lady Penelope by her lips, and many of the 
young ladies with tlieir eyes, assured him tiierewas 
no mistake in tlie matter ; that he was really tlie 
gifted person whom tlie nymphs liad summoned to 
their presence, and tliat they were well acquainted 
with his talents as a poet and a painter. Tyrrcl 
disdaimed, with earnestness and gravity, the charge 
of poetry, and professed, that, far from attemptiiig 
1 the art itself, he " read with reluctance all but tlw 
I pi'oductiuns of tlie very first-rate poets, and^onae 
of these — he was almost afraid fo say— heahoulu 
haye liked better in humble pi*ose,** 

" You have now only to disown your skill as an 
artist,” said Lady Penelope, “ and we must consider 
Mr Tyrrel as the falsest and most deceitful of his 
’sex, who has a mind to deprive us of the opportunity 
of benefiting by the productions of his nuparaUeled 
endowments. 1 assure you I shall put my young 
friends on their guard. Such dissimulation cannot 
be without its object.” 

" And I,” said Mr Winterblossom, " cui produce 
a piece of real evidence against the culprit,” 

So saying, he unrolled the sketch wliidi he hrd 
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fllchcd from Trotting Nelly, and whidi he had paved In the meantime, while hia friend stood’ with his 

and pasted, ^arts in which he was eminent,) so as stop-watch in his hand, with a visage lengthened 
to tako out its creases, repair its breaches, and under tlie influence of these lefleotlons, Sir Bingo, 
vamp it as well as my old friend Mrs Weir could wiUi an instinctive tact, which self-preservation 
have repaired the damages of time on a folio Shake- seemed to dictate to a brain neither the most deli- 
spenre. catc nor subtle in tlie world, premised his inquiry 

The vara corput said tho writer, griu- witli some general remarks on fishing and firid- 

. ning and rubbing his hands. sports. With all those he found Tyrrel more than 

I If you are so good as to call such scratches passably acquainted. Of fishing and shooting, par- 
I drawings,”* said Tyrrel, " 1 must stand so far con- ticnlarly, lie spoke with something like enthnsiasm; 
j fessed. 1 used to do them for my own amusement; so tliat Sir Bingo began to hold him in consider- 
but since my landlady, Mrs Dods, has of late dis- able respect, and to assure himself that he could 
covered that I gain my livelihood by them, why not be, or at least could not originally have been 
^ould I disown it f” bred, the itinerant artist which he nefv gave himself 

This avowal, made without the least appearance out — and this, with tlie fast lapse of me time, in- 
cither of shame or rst«nns, seemed to have a strik- duced him thus to address Tyrrel. — "1 say, 
ing effect on the whole society. The president’s Mr Tyrrel — why, you liave been one of us — J 
trembling hand stole tlie sketch back to tho port- say ” 

folio, afraid doubtless it might be claimed in form, If you mean a sportsman, Sir Bingo — I have 
or else compensation expected by the artist. Lady been, and am a pretty keen one still,” replied Tyrrel. 
Penelope was disconcerted, like an awkward hursc Why, then, you did not always do them sort of 
when it changes tlie leading foot in galloping. Slie things t” 

had to recede from the respectful and easy footing ^ What sort of things do you mean. Sir- Bingo V* 
on which he had contrived to place himself, to one said Tyrrel. ** 1 have not the pleasure of under- 
which might express patronage on her own part, standing you.” 

and dependehco on Tyivel’s ; and this could not ** Why, I mean them sketdies,” said Sir Bingo. 

I be done in a moment. T ’ll give you a haiidsomo order for them, if you 

The Man of Law murmured, ** Circumstances — tell me. I will, on my honour.” 
circumstances-— 1 thought so !” *^Docs it concern you particularly, Sir Dingo, 

Sir Bingo whispered to his friend the Squire, to know any thing of my affairs ?” said TyiTel. 
“Run out — blown up — off the course — pity — “No — certainly — not immediately,” answered 

d— d pretty fellow' he has been !” Sir Bingo, with some hesitation, for he liked not 

“ A raff from the beginning !” whispered Mow- the dry tone in wliich Tyrrers answera were re- 
bray.—" I never thought hhn any thing else.” turned, half so well as a bumper of dry sherry ; 

“ T ^1 hold ye a poncy of that, my dear, and I *11 “ only 1 ^id you wero a d— d gnostic fellow, and I 
ask him.” laid a bet you have not been always professionid — 

“ Doltae, for a poney, provided you ask Iiim in ten tliat ’a all.’’ 
minutes,” said the Squire ; “ but you dare not, Mr Tyrrel replied, “ A bet with Mr Mowbray, I 
Bingie — ho has a d — d cross game look, with all suppose 1” 

that civil chaff of his.” “ Yes, with Jack,” replied tho Baronet — “ you 

“ Done,” said Sir Bingo, hut in a leas confident have hit it — 1 hope 1 have done him 1” 

4ono than befbre, and with a determination to pro- Tyrrel bent his brows, and looked first at Mr 
ceed with some caution in the matter. — “ I have Mowbray, tlieu at the Baronet, and, after a nio- 
got a rouleau above, and Wintcrblosaom shall hold mentis thought, addressed the latter. — “ Sir Bingo 
stakes.” Biiiks, you are a gentleman of elegant inquiry and 

“ I have no rouleau,” said the Squire ; “ but 1 ’ll acute judgment. — You arc perfectly right — f was 
fly a che<][ue on Meiklcwham.” not bred to tlie profession of an artist, nor did 1 

“ See it be better tlian your last,” said Sir Bingo, practise it formerly, whatever 1 may do now ; and 
“ for I won’t be skylarked again. — Jack, my boy, so that question is answered.” 
yon are had.” “ And Jack is diddled,” said the Baronet, smiting 

“Not till the bet’s won; and I shall see yon his thigh in triumph, and turning towards the Squire 
walldbg dandy break your head, Bingie, before and the stake-holder, with a smile of exultation, 
tbat^” aneweiw Mowbray. “ Best speak to the “ Stop a single moment, Sir Bingo,” said Tyrrel ; 
Captain before hand— it is a hellish scrape you “take one word with you. I have a great respect 
are runnltag into — I ’H let you off yet, Bingie, for for bets — it is part w an Englishman’s charter to 
a guinea forfeit. — ^See, I am just going to start tlie bet on what he thinks fit, and to prosecute his in- 
tattler.” quiries over hedge and ditch, gs if he were steeple- 

“Star^ and be d — d 1” said Sir Bingo. “ You hunting. But as I have satisfied you on the subject 
are gotten, 1 assare you o’ that. Jack.” ^ And witli of two bets, that is sufficient compliance witli the 
a bow- and a dmffle, he went up and introduced custom of the country ; and therefore 1 request, 
Iiimself to the stranger as Sir Binjro Binks. Sir Bingo, you will not make me or my afihire the 

“Had — honour — write — sir,’’ were the only subject of any more wagers.” 
sounds which his tibroa^ or rather his crava^ “I’llbed—d if I do,” was the internal resolution 
seSmed to send forth. of Sir Bingo. Alond he muttered some apolories, 

“ Confound the booby I” thought Mowbray ; “ he and was haartily glad tliat the duuier-beU, sounding 
will get out of leadfujg string, if he goes on at tills at the moment, a&rded him an apology for shuffling 
rate; and doubly ooiuounded be this cursed tramper, off in a different directioiL 
who, the Lord knows why, has come hither from 

the Lord knows where, to drive the pigs through my — — ■ 

ganio.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TABLE-TALK. 

And, ilr, ff thefle account* be tnie. 

The Dutch have mighty thing* in view ; 

The Austrians— 1 admire French beans. 

Dear ma'am, above all other greens. 

« • « « 

And all as lively and as brisk 

As — Ma'am, a 'ye clioose a game at whisk ? 

Whe 5 ther were about to leave the room, Lady 
Penelope assamed Tyrrel’s arm with a sweet smile 
of condescension, meant to make the honoured 
party understand in its full extent the favour con- 
ferred. But the unreasonable artist, far from inti- 
mating tlie least confusion at an attention so little 
to be expected, seemed to consider the distinction 
as one which was naturally paid to the greatest 
ttrangcr present ; and when he placed Lady Pene- 
l>pe at the head of the table, by Mr Winterblossom 
tho president, and took a chair to himself betwixt 
her ladyship and Lady Binks, tho provoking wretch 
appeared no more sensible of being exalted above 
his proper rank in society,* than if ho had been 
sitting at the bottom of the table by honest Mrs 
Blower from tho Bow-head, who had come to the 
Well to carry off the dregs of the InflUnxie, which 
she scorned to term a surfeit. 

Now this indifference puzzled Lady Penelope’s 
game extremely, and irritated her desire to get at 
3ie iKittom of Tyrrers mystery, if there was one, 
and secure him to her own party. If you were 
ever at a watering-place, reader, you know that 
while the guests do not always pay the most polite 
attention to unmarked individuals, the appearance 
of a stray lion makes an interest as strong as it is 
reasonable, and the Amazonian chiefs of each 
coterie, like the hunters of Buenos- Ayres, prepare 
tlieir lotto, and manoeuvre to the beat advantage 
they can, each hoping to noose the- unsuspicious 
monster, and lead him captive to her own mena- 
gerie. *A few words oonceming Lady Penelope 
Penfeather wilt explain why she practised tliis sport 
with even more tlian common zeal. 

She was the daughter of an earl, poasesBcd a 
showy person, and features which might be called 
handsome in youth, though now rather too much 
prononciB to render the term proper. The noso 
was become sharper ; the cheeks had lost the round- 
ness of youth ; and as, during fifteen years that she 
had reigned a beauty and a ruling toast, the right 
man had not spoken, or, at least, had not spoken 
at the right time, her ladyship, now rendered suffi- 
ciently independent by the inheritance of an old 
relation, spoke in praise of fiiond^ip, began to 
dislike the town in summer, and to " babble of green 
fields.” 

About the time- that Lady Penelope thus changed 
the tenor of her life, she was fortunate enough, 
with Dr Quackleben’s assistuice, to find out the 
virtues of St Ronan’b spring ; and, having oontri- 
butod her share to establish the Urbt in nnv, which 
had risen around it, she sat herself down as leader 
of the fashions in the little province which she had 
in a great measure both discovered and colonised. 
Slie was, therefore, justly desirous to compel ho- 
mage ai\d tribute from all who should approach 
the territory. 


I In other respects, Lady Penelope pretty much 
I resembled tlie numerous class she oetonged to. 
She was at bottom a well-principled woman, but 
too thoughtless to let her principles control her 
humour, therefore not scrupulously nice in her 
society. She was good-natured, but capridous and 
whimsioal, and willing enough to be kind or gene- 
rous, if it neither thwarted her humour, nor cost 
her much trouble ; would have ehaperoncHl a young 
friend any^ where, and moved the world foT sub- 
scription tickets ; but never troubled herself how 
much lier giddy charge flirted, or with whom ; so 
that, with a numerous class of Misses, her lady^ip 
was the most delightful creature in the world. 
Then Lady Penelope had lived so much in society, 
knew so exactly when to speak, and how to escape 
fn>m an embarrassing discussion by professing 
ignorance^ while she looked intelligence, that she 
was not generally discovered to bo a fool, unless 
when she set up for being remarkably dever. This 
happened more frcqncntly of late, when perhaps, as 
she could not hut observe tliat the rei^irs of the 
toilette became more necessary, she might suppose 
that new lights, according to the poet, were stream- j 
ing on her mind through the chinks that Time was > 
making. Many of her friends, however, fhonght | 
that Lady Penelope would have better oonsn&d j 
her genius by remaining in mediocrity, as a fofihion- i 
able and well-bred woman, than by parading her | 
new-founded pretensions to taste and patronage ; j 
hut such was not her own opinion, and doubtless, < 
her ladyslnp was the best judge. 

On the other side of Tyrrel sat Lady Binks, lately 
tlio beautiful Miss Bonnyrigg, who, daring the last 
season, had made the comj^ny at the Well alter- 
nately admire, smile, and stare, by dandng, tho 
highest Highland fling, riding the wildest pony, 
laughing tlie loudest laugh at the broadest joke, 
and wearing the briefest petticoat of any nymph of 
St Ronan’s. Few knew that this wild, hoydenish, 
half-mad humour, was only superinduced over her 
real character, for the purpose of — getting well 
married. She had fixed her on Sir &ngo, 
and was aware of his maxim, toat to catch him, 

^ a girl must be,” in his own phrase, " hang up 
to every tiling and that he would choose a wife 
for the neck-or-nothing qualities which recommend 
a goml hunter. She made out her catch-match, . 
and slie was miserable. Her wild good-humour 
w'as entirely an assumed part of her character, 
which was passionate, ambitious, and thoughtful. 
Delicacy she had none — she know Sir Bingo was 
a brute and a fool, even while slie was hunting him 
down ; hut she had so far mistaken her own fed- 
ings, as not to have expected that when die became 
hone of his hone, she should feel so much shame 
and anger when she saw his folly expose him to be 
laughed at and plundered, or so disgusted when his 
brutality became intimately connected with herself. 

It is true, he was on tlie whole ratiier M mnoe 
monster ; and between bitting and bridling, Ar- 
and humouring, might have been made tof — Mr 
well enough. But an unhappy boggling must 
taken, place previous to tlio declaratioi%]Mt he 
private marriage, had so exasperated 1^ ‘ 
against her help-mate, that modes of eoiy some 
were the last she was likely to adopt, tioh she 
had tlie assistance of tlie Scottish Themkn^Ljeed^ 
tiously iudnlgent to the foibles of the r 
resorted to on the occasion, hut even y ' 
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ready to enter upon the tapis, If Hymen had not ' 
Intervened. There was, de par U monds, a cer- 
tain brotlier of the lady — an officer — and, as it 
happened, on leave of absence, — who alij^hted from 
a hack-cliaise at tlie Fox Hotel, at eleven o’clock 
at night, holding in his hand a slip of well-dried 
oak, accompanied by another gentleman, who, like 
himself, wore a military travelling-cap and a black 
stock ; out of tlie sidd chaise, as was reported by 
tlie trusty Toby, was handed a small rciso-sac, an 
Andrea Ferrara, and a neat mahogany box, eighteen 
inches long, three deep, and some six broad. Next 
morning a^emn palaver (as the natives of Mada- 
gascar call tlieir national convention) was held at 
an unusual hour, at which Captain IirlacTurk and 
Mr Mowbray assisted ; and the upshot was, tliat at 
breakfast the company were made happy by tlie 
Information, that Sir Bingo had been for some 
weeks Uie happy bridegroom of their general fa- 
vourite ; whiou union, concealed for family reasons, 
he was now at liberty to acknowledge, and to iiy 
with the wings of love to bring his sorrowing turtle 
from the sl^es to which she had retired, till 
the obstacles to tlieir mutual happiness could be 
removed. Now, though all this sounded very 
smoothly, that gall-less turtle, Lady Biuks, could 
picver think of tlie tenor of tlie proceedings without 
the deepest feelings of resentment and contempt for 
the principal actor, Sir Bingo. 

Besides all these unpleasant circumstances, Sir 
Bingo’s family had refused to countenance her wish 
that^he sliould bring her to his own seat ; and 
hence a new shock to her pride, and new matter of 
contempt against poor Sir Bingo, for being ashamed 
and afraid to face down the opposition of his kins- 
folk, for whose displeasure, though never attending 
to any good advice from them, ho retained a childish 
awe. 

The manners of the young lady were no less 
changed than was her temper ; and, from being 
much too careless aud free, were become reserved, 
sullen, and hauahty. A consciousness tliat many 
scrupled to hold intercourse with her in society, 
rendered her disagreeably tenacious of her rank, 
and jealous of every thing that appeared like ne- 
glect. She had constituted herself mistress of Sir 
Bingo’s purse ; and, unrestrained in the expenses 
of dross and equipage, chose, contrary to her maiden 
practice, to be rather rich .and splendid tlian gay, 
and to command that attention by magnificence, 
which she no longer deigned to solicit by rendering 
herself either'agreeable or entertaining. One secret 
source of her misery was, the uecesiuty of shewing 
deference to Lady Pquolope Penfeath^, whose un- 
derstanding and whose pretensions to 

consequenc^ 'to patronage, and to literature, she 
had acateivM enough to see tlirough, and to con- 
temn ; and this dislike was the more grievous, that 
she felt, 'she depended a deal on Lady Pene- 
'\§’b epuntonanoe for the situation she was able to 
hiinselj^^ even among the not very select society 

a ]{|^nan*s. Well i and that, neglected by her, 
rounds ^ dropped lower in the scale even 
seemed t!^<»lther was Lady Penelope’s kindness to 

u Conf*^^ extremely cordial. She partook in tlie 
will get ordinary dislike of single nymphs of a 
x'ate* an^^* ihooo who make aplendid imiances 
who! suspected 

the Xford t' disaffection of the lady. But the name 
game.” i the style in whicli Lady Dinks 


lived was a credit to the place. So they satisfied 
tiieir mutual dislike with saying a few sharp things 
to each other occasionally, but all under the mask 
of civility. 

. Such was Lady Biuks ; and yet, being such, her 
dress, and her equipage, and carriages, were tlie 
envy of half the Misses at the Well, who, while she 
sat disfiguring with sullcnness her very lovely^ face, 
(for it was as beautiful as her riiape was ex^uirite,; 
only thought she was proud of having earned her 
point, and felt herself, with her large fortune and 
diamond bandeau, no fit company for the rest of 
the party. They gave way, tlierefore, witli meek- 
ness to nor domineering temper, though it was not 
the less tyrannical, that in her maiden state oi 
hoydenhood, she had been to some of them an 
object of riight and of censure ; and Lady Binks had 
not for^tten the offences offered to Miss Bonny- 
rigg. But the fair sisterhood submitted to her 
retaliations, as lieutenants endure the bullying of a 
rude and ^isterous captain of the sea, with the 
secret determination to pay it home to their under- 
lings when tliey shall become captains themselves. 

In this state of importance, yet of penance, liady 
Biuks occupied her place at tlie dinner-table, alter- 
nately disconcerted by some stupid speech of her 
lord and master, and by suiue slight sarcasm from 
Lady Penelope, to which she longed to reply, but 
dared not. 

She looked from time to time at her neighbour, 
Frank Tyrrel, but witliout addressing him, and 
accepted in silence the usual civilities which ho 
proffered to her. She had remarked keenly his 
interview with Sir Bingo, and knowing by expe- 
rience the manner in which her honoured lord was 
wont to retreat from a dispute in which he was 
unsuccessful, ns well as his genius for jretting into 
such perplexities, she bad little doubt that he had 
sustained from the stranger some new indignity ; 
wliom, therefore, slie regarded willi a mixture of 
feeling, scarce knowing whether to be pleased witli 
him for liaving given pain to him whom she hated, 
or angry with him for having affronted one in whose 
dcgn^tioii her own was necessarily involved. 
There might be other thoughts — on tlie whole, 
she regarded him with much though with mute 
attention. He paid her but little in return, being 
almost entirely occupied in replying to tlie ques- 
tions of the engrossing Lady Penelope Penfeatlier. 

Receiving polite though ratlier evasive answers 
to her inquiries concerning ins late avocations, her 
ladyship could only learn that Tyrrel had been 
travelling in several reiniete parts of Europe, and 
even of Asia* * Baffled, but not repulsed, the lady 
continued her courtesy, by pointing out to him, as 
a stranger, several individuals of the eompany to 
whom riie proposed introducing him, as persons 
from whose society be mij^ht derive ehher profit 
or amusement. In the mmst of this sort of con- 
versation, however, she suddenly stopped short 

“ Will you forgive me, Mr Tyrrel,’’ riie said, “ if 
1 say I have been watching your thoughts for some 
moments, and tliat I have deteeted you I All the 
wliilo I have been talking of these good folks, aud 
tlmt you have been makmg sdeh dvii replies, that 
they might be with great propriety and utility^ in- 
serted in the * Familiar Dlaloguei^ teaching foreign- 
ers how to express themselves in English upoir 
ordinary occasioiia’— your mind has been entirely 
I fixed u|>on tliat empty cliair, which hath remained 
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tnera opposite betwixt our worthy president and 
Sir Bingo Binks.**" 

^ 1 own, madam/’ he answered, " I was a lltde 
surprised at seeing such a distingiiished seat un- 
occupied, while the table is rather crowded.*’ 

" Oh, confess more, sir 1 — Confess that to a poet 
a scat unoccupied — the chair of Banquo — has 
more charms than if it were filled oven as an 
alderman would fill it. — What if* the Dark Ladye’ ’ 
should glide in and occupy it t — Would you have 
courage to stand the vision, Mr Tyrrcl t — 1 assure 
you tlm thing is net Impossible.” 

** WAat is not impossible, Lady Penelope !” said 
Tyrrel, somewhat surprised. 

” Startled already! — Nay, then, I despair of 
your enduring the awful interview.” 

” What interview! who is expected!” said 
Tyrrel, unable with the utmost exertion to suppress 
some signs of curiosity, though he suspected the 
whole to be merely some mystification of her lady- 
ship. 

” How delighted I am,” sho said, ** that I have 
found out where you are vulnerable ! — Expected 

— did I say expected ! — no, not expected. 

■ She glides, like Night, from lend to lend. 

blie liatli strange power of speech.* 

— But come, I have you at my mercy, and I will 
bo generous and explain. — Wo call — that is, 
among ourselves, you understand — Miss Clara 
Mowbray, the sister of that gentleman that aits 
next to Miss Parker, the Dark Ladye, and that 
seat is left for her. — For she was expected — no, 
not expected — I forget again ! — but it was tliought 
poirible sho might honour us to-day, when our 
least was so full and piquant. — Her brotlier is our 
l^rd of the Manor — and so the^ pay her that sort 
of civility to regard her as a visiter — and neither 
Lady Binks nor 1 think of objecting — She is a 
singular young person, Clara Mowbray — she 
amuses me very much — 1 am always rather glad 
to SCO her.” 

" She is not to come hither to-day,” said Tyrrel j? 
"am I so to understand your ladyship !” 

" Why, it is past her time — even tfr time,” said 
Lady Penelope — "dinner was kept back half an 
hour, and our poor invalids were famishing, as you 
may see by the deeds they hve done rince. — But 
Clara is an odd creature, andm she took it into her 
head to come hither at thi^noment, hither sho 
would come — she is very wliiow^. — ^Many people 
think her handsome — but sh^boksliio like some- 
thing from another world, diat she makes me always 
think of Mat Lewis’s Spectre Lady.” 

And she repeated witli much cadence, 

** Tim li s tiling— tliero b a thing, 

1 fain would liuve from tlice ; 

1 fain would have that gay gold ling, 

O wBJ^or, givd it me !'* 

" And then you remember his answer : 

* Thb ring Lord Brooke from liia daughter took. 
And a rolamn oath he swore. 

That tliat ladye my bride should be 
When thb enuode wae o*er.' 

You do figures lui well as landscapes, I suppose, 
Mr Tyrrel ! — You shall make a sketch for me — 
a slight thing— -for sketches, 1 think, shew tlie 
fre^m of art better than finhhed pieces — 1 dote 

1 Note B. I%e Park ladye. 


on the first comscationa of genius — flashing like 
lightning from tlio cloud ! — You sliall make a 
sketch for my own boudoir — my dear sulky den 
at Air Castle, and Clara Mowbray shall sit for tho 
Ghost Ladye.” 

" That would be but a poor compliment to your 
ladyship’s friend,” replied Tyrrel. 

"Friend! We don’t get quite that length, though 
I like Gara very well. — Quite sentimental cast of 
fiwe, — 1 think I saw an antique in the Louvre very 
like her— (1 was there in 1800) — quite an antique 
countenance — eyes something hollowed — care has 
dug caves for them, but they are caves of the most 
beautiful marble arched with jet — a straight nose^ 
and absolutely the Grecian mouth and chin — a 
profusion of long straight black hair, with the 
whitest skin you ever saw — as white as the whitest 
parchment — and not a shade of colour in her 
cheek — none whatever — If she would be naughty, 
and borrow a prudent touch of complexion, she 
might be called beautiful. Even as it is, many 
think her so, although surely, Mr Tyrrel, three 
colours are necessary to the female face. However, 
' we used to call her the Melpomene of the Spring 
last season, as we called L^y Binks — who was 
not then Lady Binks — our Euphrosyne — Did we 
not, my dear !** ' 

" Did we not what, madam !” said Lady Binks, 
in a tone sometliing sliarper than ought to have 
belonged to so beautiful a countenance. 

" I am sorry I have started you out of your re- 
verie, my love,” answered Lady Penelope. " I was 
only assuring Mr Tyrrel that you were oneoi^u- 
phrosyne, though now so much under tlie banners 
of II Penseroso.” 

" 1 do not know that I have been either one or 
the other,” answered Lady Binks ; " one tiling 1 
certainly am not — 1 am not capable of understand- 
ing your ladyship’s wit and learning,” 

" Poor soul,” whispered Lady Penelope to Tyrrcl; 
" we know what we are, we know not what we may 
bo. — And now, Mr Tyrrel, I have been your 
sibyl to guide you through this Elysium of ours, I 
think, ill reward, I deserve a little confidence in 
return.” 

" If I had any to bestow, which could be in the 
slight^t degree interesting to your ladyship,” an- 
swered Tyrrcl. 

“ Oh I cruel man — he will not understand me !” 
exclaimed the lady — " In plain words, then, a peep 
into your portfolio— just to see what' objects you 
have rescued from natural decay, and I'endered 
immortal by the pencil. You do not know — indeed, 
Mr Tyrrel, you do not know how I dote upon your 
* serenely silent art,’ second to poetry alone — equal 
— superior perhaps — to music.” 

" 1 really have little that could possibly be worth 
the attention of such a judge as your ladyship,’ 
answered Tyn*el ; " such trities as your ladyship 
has seen, I sometimes leave at tlie foot of the tree 
I have been sketching.” . - . 

" As Orlando left his verses in the Forest of Ar- 
dennes!— Oh, the thoughtless prodigality !— Mr 
Wiuterblossom, do you hear this! — We must 
follow Mr Tyrrel in his walk^ and glean what he 
leaves behind him.” 

Her ladyship was hero^ disconcerted by some 
laugliter on Sir Bingo’s side^ of the table, whidi she 
ch^tiBed by ah angry glance, and then ptfoq^ded 
emphatically. 
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** Mr Tyrrel — tliis must not be —this is not the 
way of the world, my good sir, to which even 
Genius must stoop its flight. We must consult 
tho engniver — though perhaps you etch as well 
as you draw I” 

<< I should suppose so,** said Mr Winterblossom, 
editing ill a word with difliculty, ** from tho freedom 
of Mr TyrrePs touch.” 

‘‘1 will not deny my liaving spoiled a little 
cupper now and tlien,” said Tyrrel, “ since 1 am 
^ charged with the crime by such good judges ; but 
it has only been by way of experiment.” 

" Say no more,” said tlie lady ; my darling 
wisli is accomplislied ! — Wo have long desired to 
have the remarkable and most romantic spots of 
our little Arcadia here — spots consecrated to friend- 
ship, the fine arts, tlie loves and the graces, immor- 
talized by tlie graver's art, faithful to its cliarge 
of fame — you shall labour on this task, Mr Tyrrcl ; 
we will all assist with notes and illusti’atiops — wc 
will all contiibute — only some of us must bo per- 
mitted to remain anonymous — Ftury favours, you 
know, Mr Tyrrel, must be kept secret — And you 
shall be allowed tlie pillage of tho Album — some 
sweet things there of Mr Chatterly’s — and Mr 
Edgeit, a gentleman of your own profession, I am 
sure \vill lend liis aid — Dr Quacklebeii will con- 
tribute some scientific notices. — And for subscrip- 
tion—” 

** Financial — financial — your leddysliip, 1 speak 
to order 1” said the writer, interrupting Lady Pene- 
lope with a tone of impudent familiai'ity, wliicli was 
meant doubtless for jocular ease. 

^ How am 1 out of order, Mr Mciklewham 1” said 
her ladyship, drawling herself up. 

** I speak to order ! — No waiTants for money can 
l>e ezttacted before intimation to tlie Committee of 
Management.” 

« Pray who mentioned money, Mr Meiklcwham 1” 
said her ladyaliip. — That wretched old pettifogger,” 
she added in a whisper to Tyrrel, tiling of noUiiiig 
else but the fiJthv jielf.” 

** Ye spake of subscription, my leddy, whilk is 
the same thing as money, differing only* in respect 
of time — the subscription being a conti*act de 
futurOf and haying a tractui temporU in gretnio — 
And 1 have kend iiioiiy honest folks in the company 
at tlie Well, complain of tlie subscriptions as a 
great abuse, as obliging Uiein either to look unlike 
other folk, or to gic good lawful coin for ballauts 
and picture-books, and things they caredna a pinch 
of snuff for.” 

Sevuial of the company, at the lower end of the 
table, assented both by nods and murmurs of atipro- 
bation ; and the orator was about to proceed, when 
Tyrrel with difficulty procured a hearing before the 
debate went farther, and assured tho company tliat 
lier ladyship’s goodness liad led her into an error ; 
tliat he had no work in hand wortliy of tlieir 
l>atroiiage,8nd, with the deepest gratitude for Lady 
Penelope’s mdness, had it not in his power to 
comply withher rei^uest There was some tittering 
at her ladyship’s expense, who, as the writer slyly 
observed, had been something ultroniow in her 
patronagf. Without attemptiiy for the moment 
any rally,' (as indeed the time wliieh had passed since 
the removal of the dinner scarce permittM an oppor- 
tunity,) Lady Penelope gave the signal ffir the ladies’ 
retread and left the gentlemen to theoroulation of 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE TBA-TADLK. 

——While tlie cu|i*. 

Which cheer, but not luobriate, wait on each. 

Cowpxs. 

It was common at tho Well, for the fair guests 
occasionally to give tea to the company,-— such at 
least as, from their rank and leading in the little 
society, might be esteemed fit to constitute them- 
selves patronesses of an evening; and the same 
lady generally can*ied tlie authority she had ac- 
quired into the ball-room, where two fiddles and a 
bass, at a guinea a night, with a quantum tuj/icit of 
tallow candles, (against tlie use of which Lady Pene- 
lope often mutinied,) enabled the company — to use 
tho appropriate phi'ase— ** to close the evening ou 
the light fantastic toe.” 

On the present occasion, tho lion of tlie hour, 
Mr Francis Tyrrell, had so little answered tho 
high-wrought expectations of Lady Penelope, tluit 
she rather regratted having ever riven herself any 
trouble about him, and particularly that of having 
manueiurrcd herself into the patronage of the tea- 
table for the evening, to the great expenditure Of 
souchong and ooiigo. Accordingly, her ladyship 
liad no sooner summoned her own woman, and her 
Ji/te de ehanibret to nuiko tea, with her page, foot- 
man, apd postilion, to hand it about, (in whicli duty 
they were assisted by two riehly-laced and tliickly 
powderad footmen of Lady Biuks’s, Whose liveries 
put to shame tlie more modest garb of I^y Pene- 
ioi)c’s, and even diniuied the glory of the Oppressed 
coronet upon the buttons,) than she began to vili- 
pend and depreciate what had been so long tlie 
object of her curiosity. 

** This Mr Tyn’el,” she said, in a tone of autiio- 
ritative decision, ” seems after all a very ordinary 
sort of person — quite a commonplace man, who, 
she dared say, liad considered his condition, in going 
to the old ale-house, much better than they had 
done for him, when they asked him to the Public 
Rooms. He had known his own place better than 
Uiey did — tliere was noUiing uncommon in liis 
api>carance or conversation — ^nothing at aXi/rappunt 
— she scarce believed he could even draw tliatsketch. 
Mr WinterbloBsom, jikdecd, made a great deal of it; 
but then all tlie wj^ld knew that every scrap of 
engraving or drawj^gj which Mr Winterblossom 
contiived to make his own, was, tlie instant it came 
into his collection, the finest tiling tliat ever was 
seen — that was tho way with coUeotora — their 
geese were all swans.” 

" And your ladyship’s swan has proved but a 
goose, my dearest lady Peti|” said Lady Binks. 

" Mg swan, dearest Lady Iffinks 1 1 really do not 
know how' I have deserved the appropriation.” 

" Do not be angry, my dear Lady Penelope ; I 
only mean, that for a fortnight and more yoii have 
spoke constantly of tins Mr Tyrrel, and all dinner- 
time you spoke to him.” 

Tho fair company began to oolleet around, at 
hearing the word so often repeated in the samd 
brief dialogue, which indooed them to expect sport, 
and, like the volgar ona similar occasion, to form a 
ring for the expected combatants. 

“ He sat betwixt us, La^y Binks,” answered Lady 
Penelope, with dignity. ^ You had your usual 
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beadacli, you know, and, for (he eredit of the com- 
pany, 1 spoke for one.** 

" For «ico, if your ladyship pleaaea,** replied Lady 
Binka. 1 moan,*’ ahe added, softening the ex- 
pression, ** for yourself and me.” 

I am sorry,” said Lady Penelope, " I should 
have spoken for one wlio can speak so smartly for 
herself, as my dear Lady Binks^l did not, by any 
moans, desire to engross the conversation 1 re- 
peat it, there is a mistake about tliis man.” 

” 1 ttiink there is,” said Lady Binks, in a tone 
which implied something more &an mere assent to 
Lady Penelope’s proposition. 

I doubt if he is an artist at all,” said the Lady 
Penelope ; " or if he is, he must be doing things 
for some kfagaziuc, or Encyclopedia, or some sudi 
matter.” 

1 doub^ too, if he be a professional artist,” said 
Lady Binka. If so, he is of tlie very highest class, 
for I have seldom seen a better-bred man.” 

" There are very well-bred artists,” said Lady 
Penelope. " It is &c profession of a gentleman.” 

" Certainly,” answered Lady Binks ; " but the 
poorer class have often to struggle with poverty and 
dependence. In general society, they are like com- 
mercial |)eople in pi*esence of tiieir customers ; and 
tliat is a difficult part to sustain. And so you see 
them of all sorts — shy and reserved, when they are 
conscious of merit — petulant and whimsical, by way 
of sliewing their independence — intrusive, in order 
to appeal* easy — and sometimes obsequious and 
fawning, when they chance to be of a mean spirit. 
But you seldom see them quite at their ease, and 
therefore 1 hold this Mr Tyrrcl to be either an 
artist of the first class, raised completely above tlie 
necessity and degradation of patronage, or else to 
be no profession^ artist at all.” 

Lady Penelope looked at Lady Binks witli much 
such a I'egard as B^aam may have cast upon his 
ass, when he discovered the animal’s capacity for 
holding an argument with him. Slie muttered to 
herself — 

" Mon otne parte, et mime It parte bien /** 

But, declining Uie altercation which Lady Binlra 
seemed disposed to enter into, she replied wi^ 
I good-humour, Well, dearest llacliel, we will not 
pull cap# about tliis man — nay, 1 think your good 
opinion of him gives him nqp value in my eyes. 
That is always 4ho way with os, my good friend ! 
We may confess it, when th<^ are none of these 
conceits male wretches among us. We will know 
what be really is— be shall not wear fern-seed, 
and walk among us invisible tlius— what say .you, 
Maria I’* 

Indeed, 1 aky, dear Lady Penelope,” answered 
Miss Digges, whm ready diatter we have already 
introduced to the reader, " ho is a very handsome 
man, tliongh his nose is too big, and his mouth too 
wide — but his teeth are like pearl — and he has 
such eyes 1 —especially when yoor ladyship spoke 
to him. I don’t think you looked at his eyes — 
they are quiet deep and dark, and fuU of glow, like 
what you read to us in (he letter from mat lady, 
about ^beri Bums.” 

"Upon my word, miss, you'oome 4Ui fine^,** 
said LMy Pepdope.^— " One had need take care 
what they read or talk about belbre you, I aee— 
Come, Jones, have mercy upon us— put an end to 
that symphony of tinkling cups and eaucem, and 


let the first act of the tea-table begin, if you 
please.” 

" Does her leddysbip mean the grace t” said 
honest Mrs Blower, for the first time admitted 
into this worsliipful society, and busily employed 
in arranging an Indian liuiulkcrchief, tliat might 
have made a mainsail for one of her husband’s 
smuggling luggers, wliich she spread carefully on 
her knee, to prevent damage to a flowered black 
silk gown from the repast of tea and cake, to which 
she proposed to do due honour, — Does her leddy- 
ship mean the grace t I see the minister is just 
coining in. — Her Icddysliip waits tiU ye say a bless- 
ing, an ye please, sir.” 

Mr Wintorblossom, who toddlod after the cha^- 
Idn, his toe having given him an alert hint to quit 
the dining-table, though hw saw every feature in 
the poor woman’s face swoln with desire to procure 
information concerning the ways and customs of 
the place, passed on the other side of the way, 
regardless of lieragouy of curiosity. 

A moment after, she was relieved by the entrance 
of Dr Quacklebeii, whose maxim being, that one 
patient was as well worth attention as another, and 
who knew by experience, that the honoraria of a 
godly wife of the Bow-head were as apt to be forth- 
coming, (if not more so,) as my Lady Pcneloiie’s, 
he e’en sat liimself quietly down by Mrs Blower, 
and proceeded with the utmost kindness to inquire 
after her health, and to hope she hod not forgotten 
taking a table-spoonful of spirits burnt to a refi- 
duum, in order to qualify the crudities. 

“ Indeed, Doctor,” said the honest woman» “ 1 
loot tlio bi’andy bum as long as I bought look at 
the gude creature wasting its sell that gate — and 
then, when I was fain to put it out for very tlirift, 
1 did take a tliimbleful of it, (aJtliough it is not tlie 
tiling 1 am used to. Dr Quackleben,) and I winua 
say but that it did me good.” 

" Unquestionably, madam,” said the Doctor. " 1 
am no friend to tlie use of alcohol in general, but 
there are luirticular coses — tliere are particular 
cases, Mrs Blower — My venerated instructor, one 
of the greatest men in our profession that ever lived, 
took a wine-glassful of old rum, mixed with sugar, 
every day after his dinner.” 

“ Ay I dear heart, be would be a comfortable 
doctor tliat,” said Mra Blower. “ He wad maybe 
ken something of my case. Is he living, think yc, 
sir I” 

"Dead for many years, madam,’* said DrQuackle- 
ben ; " and there are but few of his pupils tlw-t can 
fill his place, 1 assure ye. If I could bo tliouglit an 
exception, it is only because I was a favourite. Ah ! 
blessings on the old red cloak of him 1 — It covered 
more of tlie healing science than tlie gowns of a 
whole modern university.” 

“ There is ane, sir,” said Mrs Blower, " that has 
been muokle recommended about Edinburgh — 
Maegregor, I think tliey ca' him — folk come far 
and near to see him.” ^ 

" I know whom you mean, ma’am— a clever man 
—no denying it— a clever man— but there Me 
certain' cases — yours, for example— and' I think 
that of many that come to dx4nk this water— whieb 


1 Tlie late Dr Or^iy It Intimated* aaoiKi tat the 
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I cannot say I think he perfectly understands — 
imsty — very hasty and rapid. Now I — I give the 
disease its own way at first — then watch it, Mrs 
Blower — watch the turn of the tide.’* 

" Ay, troth, that ’s true,” responded the widow ; 

John Blower was aye watching turn of tide, pair 
man.” 

" Then he is a starving Doctor, Miu Blower — 
reduces diseases as soldiers do towns — by famine, 
not considering that the friendly inhabitants suffer 
as much as the hostile garrison — ahom 1” 

Here he gave an important and emphatic cough, 
and then proceeded. 

" I am no friend cither to excess or to violent 
stimulus, Mrs Blower— but nature must Ih) sup- ! 
ported— a generous diet — cordials judiciouuy 1 
thrown in — not without tlie advice of a medical | 
man — that is my opinion, Mrs Blower, to speak ! 
as a friend — others may starve their patients if | 
they liave a mind.” j 

” It wadna do for me, the starving, Dr Keeker- | 
ben,” said the alarmed relict, — it wadna do for 
me at a* — Just a’ 1 can do to wear through the day 
with the sma’ supports tliat nature requires — not 
a soul to look after me, Doctor, since John Blower 
was ta’en awa. — Thank ye kindly, sir,” (to the 
servant who handed the tea, — ” thank yc, iny 
bonny man,” (to the page who served the cake) — 
” Now, dinna ye think, Doctor,” (in a low and con- 
fidential voice,) ” that her leddyship’s tea is rather 
of the weakliest — water bewitched, I think — and 
Mrs Jones, as they ca’ her, has cut tlie seed-cake 
very thin ?” 

It is the fashion, Mrs Blower,” answered Dr 
Quackleben ; ” and licr ladyship’s tea is excellent. 
But your taste is a Httle chilled, which is not un- 
common at the first use of the waters, so that you 
are not sensible of the flavour — we must supjiort 
tlie system— reiuforce the digestive powers — give 
me leave — you arc a stranger, Mrs Blower, and 
we must take care of you — 1 have an elixir which 
will put that matter to rights in a moment.” 

So saying, Dr Quackleben pulled from his pocket 
a small portable case of medicines — "Catch me 
without ray tools he said; " here I have the real 
useful pharmacopeia — the rest is all humbug and 
hard names — this little case, with a fortnight or 
month, spring and fall, at St ^nan’s Well, and no 
one will die till his day come.” 

Thus boasting, the Doctor drew from his case a 
large vial or small flask, full of a high coloured 
liquid, of which he mixed three tea-spoonfuls in 
ISm Blower’s cup, who, immediately afterwards, 
allowed that the flavour was improved beyond all 
belief, and that it was " vera. comfortable and re- 
storative indeed.” 

" Will it not do good to my complaints. Doctor!” 
said Mr Winterblossom, who had strolled towards 
them, and held out his cup to the physician. 

" I by no means recommend it, Mr Winterblos- 
som,” said Dr Quackleben, shutting up his case with 
great oooinese ; "your case is osdomatous, and you 
treat it your own way — yon are as g(^ a physi- 
cian as I am, and 1 never interfere with anctlier 
pmetitioner^a patient.’^ 

" Well, Doctor,” said WinterMossom, " I roust 
wait till Sir Bingo coqies in-^he has a hunting- 
flask usually about him, which contsina as good 
medieine as joun to the foU.” 

" You will wait for Sir B^igo some time,” -sai J 


the Doetor, " he is a gentlemaa of sedentary liabits 
— he has c^ered another magnum.” 

" Sir Bingo is an unco name for a man o’ quality, 
dinna ye tiiink .sae, Dr Cocklehen !” ' said Mrs 
Blower. " John Blower, when he was a wee bit 
in the wind’s eye, as he ca’d it, puir fallow — used 
to sing a sang about a dog they ca’d Bingo, that 
suld hae belanged to a farmer.” 

" Our Bingo is but a puppy yet, madam —or if 
a dog, he is a sad dog,” said Mr Winterblossom, 
applauding his own wit, by one of his own inimi« 
table smiles. 

" Or a mad dog, ratlier,” said Mr Chatterly, " for 
he drinks no water and he also smiled gracefully 
at the thoughts of having trumped, as it were, the 
president’s pun. 

" Twa pleasant men, Doctor,” said tlie widow, 
" and so is Sir Bungy too, for that matter ; but 
oh ! is nao it a pity he should bide sac lang by the 
bottle ! It was puir John Blower’s fnut'too, tliat 
weary tippling ; when he wan to the lec-side of a 
bowl of punch, there was nae raising him. — But 
they are taking awa the things, and, Doctor, is it 
not an awfu’ thing that the creature-comforts 
should hae been used without grace or thanks- 
giving? — that Mr Chitterling, if he really be a 
minister, has muckle to answer for, that he neglects 
his Master’s service.” 

"Wliy, madam,” said the Doctor, "Mr Cliat- 
terly is scarce arrived at the rank of a minister 
plenipotentiary.” 

" A minister potentiary — ah. Doctor, I doubt that 
is some jest of yours,” said the whlow ; " that's 
sae like puir John Blower. When 1 wad hae liad 
him gic up the Lovely Peggy, ship and cargo, (tiie 
vessel was named after me. Doctor Kittleben,) to 
be remembered in tlie prayers o’ the congregation, 
he wnd say to me, * they may pray that stand the 
risk, Peggy Bryce, for 1 ’ve made insurance.’ He 
was a merry man, Doctor ; but he had the root 
of the matter in him, for a’ his light way of speak- 
ing, as deep as ony skipper that ever loosed anchor 
from Lei til Roads. 1 bae been a forsaken creature 
since his death — Oh the weary days and nights 
tliat 1 have had ! — and the weight on the spirits — 
the spirits, Doctor! — though I canna say I hae 
been easier since I hae been at the Wall than even 
]]f>w — if I kend what I was awing ye for elickstir, 
Doctor, for it’s done me muckle heart’s good, 
forby the opening of my mind to you 1” 

" Fie, fie, ma’am,” said tiic Doctor, as the widow 
pulled out a sealskin poach, such as sailors carry 
tobacco in, but apparently well stuffed with bank- 
notes, — " Fie, fle, madam — I am no apothecary 
— I have my diploma from Leyden — a regular 
physician, madam, — tlie elixir\is heartily at your 
service ; and should you want any advice, no man 
will be prouder to assist you than your humble 
servant.” 

" I am sure ] am muckle obliged to your kind- 
ness, Dr Kickalpin,” said the widow, folding up her 
pouch ; " this was puir John Blower’s i]^tuikanf 
as they ca’ it— I e’en wear it for his sake. He 
was a kind man, and left me comforfkble in world’s 
gudes ; but comforts hae their cumbers,^ to be a 
lone woman is a sair ^ird, Dr Kittlepin.” 

Dr Quackleben drew his chair a little nearer that 
of the widow, and entered into a closer eoimauni- 
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cation witli her, in a tone doubtless of more delicate " If I should siiy a thoiisiind Noes, there exists | 
consolation than was fit for tlic ears of the company not the alchymy iii living; man tliat could extract j 
at large. one Yes out of Uie whole mass,” ssiid her ladyship. | 

One of the chief delights of a watering-place is, " Blessed be tlic memory of Queen Besd ! — She : 
that'every one’s affairs seem to be put under thu set us all an example to keep power when we have 
S]>ecial Hurveillance of the whole company, so that, it — What noise is tliat 1” 

in all probability, the various flirtations, liaisom^ “ Only the usual after-dinner quarrel,” said the 
and So forth, which naturally take place in the divine. “ I hear the Cajitein’s voice, else most 
society, ^e not only the .subject of amusement to silent, commanding thcin to keep peace, in the 
the parties engaged, but also to the lookers on ; devil’s name and that of the ladies.” 
that is te say, generally speaking, to the whole Upon my word, dourest Lady Binks, this is too [ 
community, of which for the tiiiio the said parties had of that lord and master of yours, and of Mow- i 
arc members. Ijady Pniolope, the pi*csidiiig god- bray, who might have more sense, and of the rest ! 
doss of the region, watchful over all lier circle, was of tliat claret-drinking set, to be quari*eHing and , 
not long of observing that tho Doctor seemed to alarming our uerves every evening with presenting • 
be suddenly engaged in close communication with their pistols perpetually at oaeli other, like sports- ' 
tho widow, and that he had even ventured to take man confined to the lioiise upon a rainy 12th of j 
hold of her fair plump hand, with a inannur which August. 1 nm tired of the Peace-maker — he but j 
partook nt once of the gallant suitor, and of ihe skins the busiuess over in one case to have it bi'cuk 
medical advisor. * out elsewhere. — W'liat think you, love, if we were 

For the love of Heaven,” said her ladyship, to give out in orders, that the next quarrel which i 
‘*wiio can that comely dame be, on w'lioni our may arise, shall be /(2s fought to :iii end? — 
excellent and learned Doctor looks with such un- Wo will all go out and st'c it, and wear the colours i 
coiinnon regard !” on each side ; and if there slioulu a funeral come of ! 

ftiir, and forty,” s:iid Mr Winterblossom ; it, we will attend it in a body. — Weeds are so be- 
that is all 1 know of her — a mercantile person.” eoining ! — Ai*o they not, my dear Lady Binks I j 
“A carrack, Sir President,” said the clinpkuii, Look at Widow Blower in her deep black — don’t ■ 
richly laden with colonial produce, hy iiainu tho you envy her, my love V* 

I.ovely Pegg>' Bryce — no master — the lato Jolin Lady Binks si*omed about to make a sharp and j 
Blower of North Leith liuviiig pushed off his boat hasty answer, but checked herself, perhaps under ■ 
b>r the Stygian Creek, and left the vessel without a the i*ecollectioii that she could not prudently come . 
1 land on board.” to on open breach witli Lady Penelope. — At the j 

*• Tile Doctor,” said Lady I’enckipc, turning her s.*iine moment a door opened, and a lady dressed in | 
glass towards them, ** seems willing to play the pai‘t a riding-habit, and wearing a black veil over her j 
of pilot.” hut, u)i|Hnirc(l at the entry of the apartment. , 

**■ 1 dai’O say lie will be willing b* change her “ Angela and ministers of grace I” exclaimed • 
nn'inc and i*cgistor,” said Mr Cliatterly. Tiudy Penelope, with her very best tragic start— | 

“ He can be no less in common requital,” said “ My dearest Clara, why si' lute 1 and why thus I | 
Winterblossom. “She has cliaiigod /iin name six Will you step to my dressiiig-rooin — Jones will get ! 
times ill the five minutes that 1 steod w'ithiu hear- you one of my gowns — we arc just of a size, you 
ing of them.” know — do, pray — let mo be vain of sometliiug of 

“ W'hat do you think of the matter, my dear my owm for once, by seeing you wear it.” 

Lady Binks 1” said Lady Penelope. This was spoken in the tone of the fondest female | 

Madam 1” said Lady Binks, starting from a friendship, and :it the same time tho fair hoste'^>s | 
iN'verie, and answering as one who cither had not bestowed on Miss Mowbray one of those tender | 
heard, or did not understand the question. cai’csses, which ladies — God bless them ! — some- 1 

“ 1 mean, what think you of what is going on times bestow on each oilier w'ith uniiocessary pro- j 
yonder !” digality, to tho great discontent and envy of tl.e j 

Lady Binks turned her glass in the direction of male spectators, 
laidy Penelope’s glance, fixed the widow and tho “ You are fiuttered, my dcarest Clara — you are j 
l>octor with oiio bold fashiouable stare, and then feverish — I am sure you are,” continued the sweetly j 
dropping her Jiand slowly, said with indifference, anxious Lady Penelope ; “ let me porsiiudo you to | 
“ 1 really see nothing there worth thuikiug about.” lie down.” , 

“T dare say it is a fine tiling to be niaiTicd,” “Indeed you arc mistaken, Lady Penelope,” said 
said Lady Penelope ; “ one’s thoughts, T suppose. Miss Mowbray, who Beinucd to receive inncli as 
are so much engroased with one's own perfect hap- a matter of course her hulysliip’s jirofusion of 
pincss, that tliey have neither time nor inclination affectionate politeness : — “1 am heated, .and my 
t,o laugh like otlier folks. Miss Bachel Bonnyrigg pony trotted hard, that is tho whole mystery.- — 
would have laughed till her eyes ran over, had she Let me have a cup of tea, Mre Jones, and the mat- 
seen what Lady Binks cares so little about— I ter is piidod.” 

dare say it must be an all-sufficient happiness to “ Fresh tea, Jones, directly,” said Lady Penelope, 
be married.” and led her passive friend to her own corner, as 

“ He would be a happy man that could convince she was jileiwed to call ^le recess, in whicli she 
vour ladyship of that in good earneaV said Mr held her little court — ladies and geiitleineu curtsy- , 
VVintcrblossom. ing and bowing as she passed ; to which civilities 

“ Oh, who knours — the whim may strike me,” the new guest made no more return than the most 
replied the lady ; “ but no — no — no ; — and that ordinary politeness rendered unavoidable, 
is three times.** Lady Binks did not rise to receive her, but sat | 

“Say it sixteen times mord.” said tlic gallant upright in her chair, and bent her head very sfiflBiy; [ 
president, “ and let nineteen nay-says be a grant.'’ courtesy which Miw Mowbray returned in llie 
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Kame stately manner^ without fartlier greeting on 
either sicfc. 

“Now, wha c«in that be, Doctor?” said tlio 
Widow Blower — “niin«l ye have promised to tell 
mo all about tlio grand folk — wha can that bo 
that LeiMy Penelope hands such a racket \vi' ? — 
and what for does she come wi’ a habit and a 
beavcr-hat, when wo aro a* (a planoo at her own 
; gown) in our silks and satins T* 

“ To tell you who she is, my dear ]Mrs Blower, 
is very easy,” said tlio officious Doctor. “ She is 
Miss Clai'a Mowbray, sister to the Lord of the 
Manor — the gentleman wlio wears tlie green coat, 
with an arrow on the cape. To tell why Sho wears 
that habit, or docs any thing else, would be rather 
beyond doctor’s skill. Truth is, I have always 
thought she was a little — a very little — touched — 
calj it nerves — hypochondria — or what you will.” 

“ Lord help ns, puir thing !” said the conipassion- 
aio widow. — “ And troth it looks like it. But it ’s 
a shame to let her go loose, Doctor — she might hurt 
! hemdl, or somebody. See, she has taVii the knife ! 

' — Oh, it *s only to cut a shave of the diet-loaf. She 
, wiiina let the powder-monkey of a boy help her. 

There ’s jiidgmont in that though, Doctor, for she 
' can cat tliick or thin as she likes. — Dear me ! she 
I has not taken mair than a cniiiib, that anc would 
i pit between the wires of a canary-bird’s cage, after 
I all. — T wish she would lift up that lang veil, or put 
! alf that riding kkirt, Doctor. She aliould really 
I bo shewed the regulations, Doctor Kickel.«hin.” 

: “ She cares about no rules wc can make, 3ilrs 

; Blower,” said tlie Doctor ; “ and her brother’s will 
and plea.sure, and Lady Penelope’s whim of in- 
dulging her, carry her through in every thing. 
They should tako advice on her case.” 

“ Ay, tinily, it ’a time to take advice, when young 
creatures like her caper in amang dressed leddies, 
just as if they were come from scampering on 
Leith sands. — Such a wark as my leddy makes 
wi* her. Doctor ! Ye would think they were baitli 
fools of a feather,” 

“ They might have flowm on one wing, for what 
I [ know,” Si'. id 13r Qiiackleben ; “ but there was 
I early aiul sound advice taken in T^dy Penelope’s 
case. My friend, the late Earl of Featherhead, was 
a man of judgment — did little in his family but 
by rule of medicine — so that, what with tlio waters, 
and what with my own care, Lady Penelope is only 
freakish — fanciful — that ’s all — and her quality 
bears it out — the peccant principle might have 
broken out under other treatment.” 

“ Ay-— she has he,cn weel-friended,” said tho 
widow ; “ but tins bairn Mowbray, puir tiling ! how 
came she to be sae left to hcrscll ?” 

“ Her mother was dead — her father thought of 
nothing but his sports,*’ said the Doctor. “ Her 
brother wa^t educated in England, and cared for 
nobody but himself, if he had been here. What 
education she got was at her own hand — what 
reading she read was in a library full of old 
romances — what frieuds or company she had was 
I what chaneesent her— then no family-physician, 
j not even a good surgeon within ten miles ! And 
I you cannot wonder if the poor thing became 
1 nnsettied.” 

I “Puir thing!— no doctor! — nor even a sur- 
geon! — But, J^octop,” said the widow, “maybe 
I me puir thing had the enjoyment pf her health ye 
' ken, and then— “ 


“ Ah 1 ha, ha ! — why then^ madam, she needed 
•a physician far more than if she had been delicate. 

A skilful physician, Mrs Blower, knows how to 
bring down tliat robust health, whicli is a very 
alarming state of the frame when it is considered 
$eGundum artem. Most sudden deaths happen 
when people are in a robust state of health. Ah 1 
that state of perfect health is what the doctor 
dreads most on behalf of his patient.” 

“Ay, ay, Doctor! — I am quite sensible, nae 
doubt,” said the widow, “ of the great advantage of 
having a skeelfu* person about ane.” 

Here tlie Doctor’s voice, in his earnestness to 
convince Mrs Blower of tho danger of supposing 
herself capable of living and breathing without a 
medical man’s permission, sunk into a soft pleading 
tone, of which our reporter could not catch the 
sound. He wns, as great orators will sometimes 
be, “ inaudible in the gallery.” 

Meaiiwliilc, l^ady Penelope ovorwhehned Clara 
Mowbray with her caresses. In what degree her 
ladyship, at her heart, loved this young person, 

I might be difficult to ascertain, — probably in the 
de^iN'O in which a child loves a favourite tf>y. But 
[ Clam was a toy not always to be come fiy — as 
j wliiinKical in her way as her ladyship in hey own, | 
! wily that poor Clara’s singularities were real, ainl | 
her ladyship’s chiefly affected. Without adopting 
tho harshness of the Doctor’s conclusions conceru- 
iiig tho fonner, she was certainly unequal tu her 
spirits ; and her occasional fits of levity were 
chequered by very long intervals of sadness. Her i 
levity also a]qKMred, in the world’s eyo, greater 
than it really was ; for she had never been under 
the restraint of society which was really gocnl, and 
entertained an undue contempt for that which she 
sometimes mingled with ; having unhappily none to 
teach her the important truth, that sonic forms and 
restraints are to be observed, less in respect to 
others than to ourselves. Her dress, her manners, 
and Iwr ideas, w’erc therefore very much her own ; 
and though tliey became her wonderfully, yet like 
Ophelia’s garlands, and wild snatclies of melody, 
they were calculated to excite compassion and 
inefancholy, even while they amused the observer. 

“ And why came yon not to dinner ? — We ex- 
pected you — your throne was prepared.” 

“ 1 had scarce como to tea,” said Miss Mowbray, 

“ of my own free will. But my brother s:iys your 
ladyship proposes to como to Shaws-C’astle, and he 
insisted it was quite right and necessary, to confirm 
you in so flattering a purpose, that 1 should como 
and say. Pray do, Lady Penelope ; and so now hero 
am 1 to say. Pray, do come.” 

“ Is an invitation so flattering limited to me 
alone, my dear Clara ! — Lady Binks will be 
jealous.” 

“ Bring Lady Binks, if she has the condescension 
to honour us” — [a bow was very stiffly exchanged 
between the ladies] — “ bring Mr Springblossem 
— W interblossom — and all Uie lions and lionesses 
— we have room for the whole collection. My 
brother, 1 suppose, will bring his own particular 
regiment of bears, which, with the usual assortment 
of monkeys seen in all caravans, will complete the 
menagerie. How you are to be entertained at 
Shaws-Castle, is, I thank Heaven, not my business, 
but John’s.” 

“ Wo shall want no formal entertainment, my 
love,” said Lady Penelope; "a d^iinsr d fa/otrr- 
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cnette — we know, Giara, you would die of doing 
the honours of a formal dinner.*’ 

Not a bit ; 1 should live long enough to make 
my will, and bequeath all large parties to Old Nick, 
who invented them.** 

" Miss Mowbray,” said Lady Sinks, who had 
been thwarted by this free-spoken young lady, both 
in her former character of a coquette and romp, 
anil in that of a prude which she at present wore — 

“ Mias Mowbray declares for 

< Champagne and a cliickcn at last.' " 

“The chicken, without tlie champagne, if you 
please,” said Miss Mowbray; “ 1 have known ladies 
pay dear to have champagne on the board. — By 
the by, Laily Penelope, you have not your collection 
in tiie same order and discipline as Pidcock and 
I’ollto. Tliere was much growling and snarling in 
the lower den when I passed it.” 

“It was feeding time, my love,” said L;wly Pene- 
lope; “ and the lower animals of every class liocomc 
pugnacious at that hour — you see all onr safer and 
well-conditioned animals arc loose, and in good 
order.” 

Oh, yes — in the keeper’s presence, you know 
— Well, I must venture to cross the hall again 
among all tliat growling and grumbling — 1 would 
[ had the fairy prince’s qnarU'rs of mutton to toss 
among them if they should break out — He, I moan, 
who letclicd water from the Fountain of Lions. 
However, ou second tliou^hts, I will take the back 
way, and avoid them. — What Siiys honest Bot- 
tom 1 — 

* For if tiicy plioiikl as lions conic in strife 
Tiito such place, 'twcrc pity of tlivir lito.' " 

“ Shall I go with you, my dear 1” said Lady * 
Penelope. 

“No — I have too groat a soul for tliat — 1 think 
sorao of tlicm are lions only us far as the hide is 
concerned.” 

“ But wliy would you go so soon,- Clara ?” 

“Because iny errand is finished — have T not 
invited you and yours ? and W'ould not Lord Clies- 
tcj'held himself alloiv 1 have done the polite 
thing?” 

“ But you have spoken to none of the company 
— ^Iiow can you be so odd, my love I” said her lady- 
sliip. 

“ Why, T spoke to them all when I spoke to 
vou and Lady Binks — but 1 am a good girl, and 
will do as I am bid.” 

So saying, slie looked round the company, and 
addressed cucli of them with an affectation of inte- 
rest and politeness, which tliinly concealed scorn and 
contempt. 

“ Mr Winterblossom, I hope tlie gout is better 

— Mr Robert Rymar — (I have escaped calling 
him Thomas for once) — 1 hope the public give en- 
couragement to the muses — Mr Keclaviue, 1 trust 
your pe.ncil is busy — Mr Cbatterly, I liavc no doubt 
your flock improves — Dr Quacklcbcn, 1 am sure 
your patients recover. — These are all tlie espccials 
of tlie worthy company I know — for tlic rest, 
health to the sick, and pleasure to the healtliy.” 

“ You are not going in reality, my love 1*’ said 
Lady Penelope; “these hasty rides agitate your 
nerves — they do, indeed — you should be cautious 

— Sliall T speak to Quacklcbcn 1” 

“ To nciilier qnack nor quackle, on my account, 


my dear lady. It is not as you would seem to 
say, by your winking at Lady Binks — it is not; 
indeed — I shall be no Lady Clementina, to be the 
wonder and pity of the spring of St Roitan’s — 
No Oplielia neither — though I will say with her, 
Good-night, ladies — Good-night, sweet ladies ! — 
.md now — ^not my coach, my coach — but my horse, 
my horse !” 

So saying, slio tripped out of the room by a side 
pa&sage, leaving the ladies looking at each other 
signiflcantly, and shaking their heads witli an ex- 
pression of much import. 

“ Something has ruffled the poor unhappy girl,** 
said Lady Penelope; “ I never saw her so very odd 
before.” 

“ Were I to speak iny mind,” said Lady Binks, 
“ T tliink, as Mrs Iligliniore sa^’s in tlie farce, her 
madness is but a poor excuse for her imper- 
tinence.” 

“ Oh fic ! my sweet Lady Binks,” said Lady 
Penelope, “ spare my poor favom*ite ! You, surely, 
of all others, should forgive the excesses of an ami- 
able eccentricity of temper. — Forgive me, my love, 
but 1 must defend an absent friend — My Lady 
Binks, I am very sure, is too generous and candid 
h) 

* Hate for arts which caused herself to ribC.* *' 

“ Not being conscious of any high elevation, my 
lady,” answered Lady Binks, “ I do not know any 
arts I have been under the necessity of practisinfl 
1o attain it. 1 suppose n Scotch lady of an niiciciit 
family may become the wife of an English baronet, 
and iio very cxtniordinary great cause to wonder 
at it.” 

“ No, sutcIv — but. people in this world will, you 
know, wonder at nothing,” answered Lady Penelope. 

“If you envy me my poor quiz, Sir Bingo, 1 *11 
got you a better. Lady Pen.” 

“*1 doll *t doulit your talents, my dear, but when 
I want one, I will got one for myself. — But here 
comes the whole party of quizzes. — Joliffe, offer 
the gentlemen tea — tlicn get the floor ready for 
tlie dancers, and set the card-tables in the next 
room.” 


CHAPTER VTir. 

AFTRR DINXER. 

They draw the cork, they bro.'ich the bnirel. 

And* liwt they kids, and tlieii they quarrel. 

' I'nioR. 

If the reader bas attended much to the manners 
of the canine race, lie may have iHjinarked tho very 
different manner in which the individuate of tho 
different sexes carry on their quarrels among each 
otiicr. The females arc testy, petulant, and 
apt to indulge their impatient dislike of each Omar’s 
pTOseiicc, or the spirit of rivalry which it produces, 
in a sudden bark and snap, which last is gene^ly 
made as much at advantage as possible. Butuiese 
ebullitions of peevishness lead to no very Mrious 
or prosecuted conflict ; the affair begins and ends in 
a nioment. Not so the ire of the male dogs, which, 
onco produced, and excited by growls of mutna] 
offence and defiance, leads generally to a fioree and. 
obstinate contest; in which, if the parties be dogs 
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of gailii*, and well luatclied, they grapple, throttle, 
roll each other in the kennel, and can only be 
separated by choking them with their own collars, 
till they lose wind and hold at the same time, or 
l)y surprising them out of their wrath by sousing 
them with cold water. 

The simile, though a currish one, will hold good in 
its application to tlio human race. While the ladies 
in tlio tea-room of the Fox Hotel were engaged in 
the liglit snappish velitatioii, or skirmish, which wc 
liavo describe, the gentlemen who remained in the 
parlour were more tlian onco like to have quarreled 
more seriously. 

Wo have mentioned the weighty reasons which 
induced Mr Mowbray to look upon the stranger, 
whom a general iavihition had brought into tlicir 
society, with unfavourable prepossessions; and these 
were far from being abated by the demeanour of 
Tyrrel, which, though perfectly well-bred, indicated 
a sense of equality, which the 3 *oung Laird of St 
Ronan’s considered as extremely pvoMimptuous. 

As for Sir Bingo, he already beg.iii to nourish 
the genuine hatred always entertained by a mciun 
spirit against an antagonist before whom it is con- 
scious of having made a dishonourable retreat. He 
forgot not the manner, look, and tone, with wdiich 
Tyrrel had checkerl his unautliori/ed intrusion ; 
and though he had sunk bencatli it at the moment, 
the recollection rankled in liis heart as an atfront 
to be avenged. As he drank his wine, courage, the 
want of which was, in his more sober inonients, a 
chock upon bis bad temper, began to iiiilamo bis 
malignity, and he ventured upon seveml occasions 
to shew his spleen, by contr^icting Tyrrel more 
flatly than good maniiers permitted upon so short 
an acquaintance, and without any provocation. 
T>Trel (Kiw liis ill humour, and despised it, as tliat 
of an overgrowTi schoolboy, whom it was not worth 
his while to an.swcr accor«ling to his folly. 

One of tlie apparent causes of the Baroiief s rude- 
ness was indeed childish enough. The company 
were talking of shooting, the most animating t4>pic 
of conversation among Scottish country gentlemen 
of the youLger class, and Tyrrel had mentioned 
something of a favourite setU^r, an uncommonly 
liandsome dog, from which he had been for some time 
separated, hut which lie expected would rejoin him 
ill the course of next week. 

" A setter !” retorted Sir Bingo, with a sneer ; 
"b pointer I suppose you moan 1” 

" No, sir,” said Tyrrel ; " 1 am perfectly aware of 
I the difference betwixt a setter and a pointer, and 
’ 1 know the oid-fashionod setter is become unfashion- 
able among modem sportsmen. But I love my dog 
as a companion, as well as for his merits in the 
field ; and a setter is more sagacious, more attached, 
and fitter for Iiis place on the hearth-rug, than 
a pointer — not,” he added, *'from any deficiency 
of intellects on the pointer’s part, but he i.s gene- 
rally so abused while in the management of brutal 
breakers and moms, that he loses all excepting 
his professioDal accomplishments, of finding and 
standing steady to game.” 

* And whotho d — ^1 desires he should have more I” 
Uid Sir Bingo. 

“ Many pwplo. Sir Bingo,” replied Tyrrel, " have 
lieen of opinion, that both dogs and men may follow 
sport indifferently well, though they do happen, at 
the same fimo, to be fit for mixing in friendly inter- 
course in society/* 


" That is for licking tinmchcrs, and scratclimg 
copper^-l suppose,” said the Baronet lo/fo tooc; and 
added, in a louder and more distinct tone, — “ He 
never before licard that a settiT was fit to follow 
any man’s heels but a poacher’s.” 

“ You know it now then, Sir Bingo,” answered 
Tyrrel ; “ and 1 hope you will not fall into so great 
a mistake again.” 

The Peace-maker hci'c seemed h) think bis inter- 
ference necessary, and,Bunnountiiighis taciturnity, 
made the following pithy speech : — "By Cot I and 
do you see, as you are looking for my opinion, 1 
think there is no dispute in tho mpttcr — because, 
by Cot ! it occurs to me, d’ye see, that ye are botji 
right, by C«»t! It may do fery well for my excel- 
lent friend Sir Bingo, who bath stables, and kennels, 
and what not, to maintain the si.x filthy prutos that 
are yelping and yowling all tho tay, and all the 
Height too, under my window, by Cot ! — And if they 
aro yelping and yowling there, may I never die, but 
I wish they were yelping and yowling somewhere 
else. But then there is many a man who may be 
as cood a gentleman at tho bottom as my worthy 
frieml Sir Bingo, though it may be that bo is poor; 
and if ho is poor — and as if it might be my own 
or that of this honest gcntlemaii, Mr TiH, is 
that a reason ox a law, that he is not to kecqi a prutc 
of a tog, to help him to take liis sports and his 
)}leasure.s I and if ho has not a stable or a kennel 
tf» put the craturc into, must ho not keep it in liis 
pit of ped-ntom, or upon his parlour hearth, seeing 
that Liickio Dods would make tho kitchen too hot 
for the paist- and so, if Mr Tirl finds a setter more 
fitter for his purpose than a pointer, by Cot, I know 
no law against it, else may 1 never dio the black 
death.” 

If this oration appear rather long for the occa- 
'«ion, the reader must recollect that Captain Mac- 
Tiirk had in all probability the trouble of transla- 
ting it from the poriphraatic language of Ossian, in 
which it was originally conceived in his own mind. 

The Man of Law replied to the Man of Peace, 
" Yc aixi mistaken for ance in your life. Captain, 
for there is a law against setters ; and I will under- 
take to prove them to be the * lying dogs’ which aro 
mentionod in the auld Scots stituto, and which all 
and sundry are discharged to keep, under a penalty 
of ” 

Here tho Captain broke in, with a very solemn 
mien and dignified manner — "By Cot! Master 
Meiklewham, and I shall be asking wliat you mean 
by talking to me of peing mistaken, and apout lying 
togs, sir — pecausc 1 would have you to know, and 
to pelievc, and to very well consider, that I never 
was mistaken in my life, sir, unless it was when 1 
took you for a gentleman.” 

" No offence, Ciptain,” said Mr Meiklewham ; 
" dinna braak the wand of peace, man, you that 
should be the first to keep it. He is as cankered,” 
continued the Man of Law, apart to his patron, " as 
an anld Hieland terrier, tliat snaps at whatever 
comes near it — but 1 tell you ae thing, St Honan’s, 
and that is on saul and conscience, that I believe 
tliis is the very lad Tirl, that 1 raised a summons 
against before &e justices— him andanoUierhcm- 
ie — in your father’s time, for shooting on tho 
priog-well-head muirs.” 

" The devil you did, Mick !” replied the Lord 
of the Manor, also aside ; — " Well, I am obliged 
to you for giving me some reason for the ill 
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thoughts I had of him — I knew he was some on the occaRion, replied with an inarticulate grunt, 

trumpery scamp — I *11 blow him, by ** addressed to the company, and a private admoni- 

Whisht — stop — hush — baud your tongue, St tion to his patron’s own car, ** to let fdeeping dogs 
Renan’s — keep a calm sough — 3*0 see, I in tented lie.” 

the process, by your worthy father’s desire, before “ I can scarce ffubcar the fellow,” said S* 
the Quarter ^ssions — but I ken na — The auld Hotinn’s ; “and yet I cannot well tell where my 
sheriff-clerk stood tlie lad’s friend — and some of dislike to him lies — but it w'onld be d — d folly to 
ilie justices thought it was but a mistake of the turnout with him for nothing; and so, honest Mick| 
marches, and Si^e we coulduaget a judgment — and 1 will be as quiet as 1 can.” 
your father was very ill of die gout, and I was “ And that you may be so,” said Meiklcwham, 
feared to vex him, and so I was fain to let the “ I think you had best take no more wine.” 
process sleep, for fear they had been assoilzied. — “I think so too,*.’ said the Squire ; “ for each 
Sae ye had better gang cautiously to work, «St glass I drink in his company gives ino tlie heart- 
llonan’s, for though they were summoned, they were burn — yet tho man is not different from other raffs 
not convict.” eidier — but there is a something about him into- 

“ Could you not tako up the action again 1” said lerablc to me.” 

Mr Mowbray. So saying, he pushed back Iiis cliair from the table, 

“ Whew I it ’sheen prescribed sax orsoeven year and — reffis ad exemplar — after the pattern of the 
sync. It is a great shame, St Honan’s, that the Laird, all the company arose, 
game laws, wliilk aro the very best protection tliat Sir Bingo got up with reluctance, which lie tes- 
is left to country gentlemen against the encroachment tifiej by two or thi*ee deep growls, as he followed 
of their inferiors, rin sao short a courso of pre- the rest of the company into tho outer apartment, 
scriptinii — a poacher may just jiuk yc back and which served as an enirancediall, and divided tbo 
forward like a flea iu a blanket, (wi* pardon) — fiap dining-parlour from the tea-room, as it was called, 
ye out of ac county and into nnitlicr at their pleasure. Here, while the party were assuming their hats, for 
like pyots — and unless ye get your thiim-nail on the purpose of joining the ladies’ society, (which old- 
them ill the very nick o’ time, ye may dine on a fashioned folk used only to tgko up for that of going 
dish of prescription, and sup upon .nn absolvitor.” into the open air,} Tyrrel asked a smart footman, 
“ It is a sliaine indeed,” said Mowbray, turning who stood near, to hand him the hat which lay on 
from his conlidcnt and agent, and addressing litni- the table be^^oiid. 

self to tho company in general, yet not without a “ Call your own servant, sir,” answered the fellow, 
peculiar look directed to TyiTcl. with the true insolence of a pampered menial. 

“ What is a shame, sir ?” said Tyrnd, conceiving “ Your imister,” answcml Tyrrel, “ ought to have 
that the observation was piu’ticularh’ addressed to : taught you good manners, iny friend, before bringing 
him. , * j 3'ou luTe.” 

“ That we should have so man}’ poachers 'upon | “ Sir Bingo Binks is my master,” said tlie fellow, 

our mull's, sir,” answered St Roiian’s. “ I some- ‘ in the same insolent tone as bef«)i*e. 

times regret having countenanced the Well here, j “ Now for it, Bingie,” said Mowbray, who was 
wlien I think how many guns it has brought on my I aware that the Baronet’s pot-courage had arrived 
pi-operty every season.” i at lighting pitch. 

“ iiout fie ! bout aw’a, St Ronaii’s 1” said his I “Yes !” said Sir Bingo aloud, and more articu- 
Man of Law ; “ no eountcn;uico the- Waal ! What ' lately than usual — “ The fellow is my servant — 
would tho country-side be without it, I would* be what bus any one to say to it 1 ’* 

glad token! It’s the greatest improvement that “I at least have my mouth slbpped,” answered 

has been made on this country since tlie year fort}’- Tyrrel, with perfect composure. “ I should have 
live. Na, iia, it’s no tlie Waal that’s to blame for ’■ been surprised to have found Sir Bingo’s servant 
the ppaching and delinquencies 011 the game. — Wc better bred than himself.” 

maun to tho Aultoun for tho liowf of that kind of j “ What d’ye mean by that, sir I” said Sir Bingo, 
cattle. Our rules at tho Waal are clear and express • coming up in an offensive attitude, for he was no 

against trespassers on tho game,” ; mean pupil of the Fives-Court — What d* ye moan 

“ I can’t think,” said tlie Squire, “ what made by that ID — 11 you sir ! 1 ’ll serve you out before 
my father sell the property of the old change-house , you can say dumpling.” 

yonder, to the hag that keeps it open out of spite, | “ And I, Sir Bingo, unless you presently lay 

I think, and to harbour poachers and vagabonds 1 ! aside that look and iiiaiiucr, will knock you down 
— I cannot conceive wliat made him do so foolish : before you can cry help.” 

a thing I” j The visiter held in his hand a slip of oak, with 

“ Probably because your father wanted money, ' wliicli he gave a flourish, that, however slight, 
sir,” said Tyri'el, dryly; “ and my worthy landlady, • intimated some acquaintance with the noble ^t of 
Mrs Dods, had got some.— > You know, 1 presume, single-stick. From this demonstration Sir ">ngo 
sir, that I lodge there I” tlinught it prudent somewhat to recoil, tliough 

“ Oh, sir,” ^licd Mowbray, 'in a tone betwixt ! backed by a party of friends, who, in their zeal fox' 

scorn and civility, “ you cannot suppose the present j his honour, would rather have seen his bones broken 
company is alluded to; I only presumed to mention in conflict bold, than his honour injured by a dis- 
as a fact, that we have been annoyed with unqua- creditable rcti-eat ; and Tyri'el seemed to have some 
hfled people shooting on our grounds, without eiUier inclination to indulge them. But, at the very instant 
liberty or license. — And I hope to have her sign when hia hand was raised with a motion of no doubt- 
taken down for it — that is all. — There was the ful import, a whispering voice, close to bis ear, pro- 
same plague in my fatlier’s days, I think, Mick !” iiounced the einptiatie words—" Ai*e you a man I” 
But Mr Meiklewham, who did not like Tyrrel’a Not the thrilling tone with which our inimitable 
looks 80 d^ell as to induce him to become approver Siddons used to electrify the scene, when she uttered 
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tlie 9amc wlu3i)er, ever had a more powerful efTect 
upon an auditor, than had theso unexpected sounds 
, on him, to whom they were now addressed. Tyrrel 
forgot everything — his quan-cl— the circumstances 
in which he was placed — the company. The crowd 
w'as to him at once annihilated, and life seemed to 
have no other object than to follow the person who I 
had spoken. But suddenly as he turned, the dis- | 
appearance of the monitor was at least equally so, i 
for, amid the group of comiiioiiplacc countenance's j 
by wbich he was surrounded there was none wliicli ' 
assorted to the tone and w'ords, which possessed ' 
such a power over him. " Make way,” he said, to j 
those who surrounded him ; and it was in tlic tone ' 
of one who was prepared, if necessary', to make way j 
for. himself. < j 

Mr Mowbray of St Rouaii’s stepped forw.ird. ' 
“ Come, sir,” said he, “ this will not do — you have 
tcome lieii'o, a stranger among us, to assume airs 
and dignities, which, by G — d, would become a 
duke, or a prince ! We must know who or what 
you are, before we pcrm\t you to cairy your high 
tone any farther.” 

This address seemed at once to arrest Tyrrd’s 
anger, and his impatience to leave the conq)aiiY. 
He turaed to Mowbray, cullected^his thoughts fur 
an instant, and then answered him thus: — <^Mr 
Mowbray, I seek no quaiTel with any one here — 
with you, in particular, J am most unwilling to have 
any disagreement. I came here by invitation, not 
certiiinly expecting much pleasure, but, .it the same 
time, supposing myself secure from incivility. In tlie 
last point, 1 find myself mistaken, and therefore 
wish the company good-night. 1 must also make 
my adieu to tho ladies.” So saying, he walked 
several steps, yet, as it seemed, rather irresolulely, 
towards the door of the card-room — .and then, to 
the increased surprise of the company, htoppod sud- 
denly, and muttering something about tliG unfit- 
ness of the time,” turned on his heel, and bowing 
haughtily, as there was way made for him, walk<!d 
in the opposite direction towards the door which 
led to the outer ball. 

“ B— II me, Sir Bingo, will you let him off?” 
said Mowbray, who seemed to delight in pushing 
his friend into new scrapes — ** To him, man — to 
hiin — he shews the white fcatlier.” 

Sir Bingo, thus encouraged, planted himself with 
a look of defiance exactly between Tyrrel and the 
door ; upon w*hich the retreating guest, bestowing 
on him most emphatically tlie epithet Fool, seised 
him by the collar, and flung him out of his way with 
some violence. 

" I am to lie found at the Old Town of St Honan’s 
by whomsoever has any concern with me.” — Witli- 
ont waiting the issue of this aggression farther tlian 
to utter tlicse words, Tyrrel left tlie hotel. He 
stopped in the court-yard, however, with the air of 
one uncertain whither he intended to go, and who 
was desirous to ask some question, which seemed to 
die upon his tongue. At length his eye fell upon a 
groom, who stood not far from the door of the inn, 
holding in hiaJiand a handsome pony, with a side- 
saddle. 

. “ Whose” said Tyrrel — but tho rest of tlio 

question he seemed unable to utter. 

The man, however, repKed, as if he had heard 
the wliole interrogation. — ^*Miss Mowbray’s, sir, 
>f St Honan’s — me leaves directly and so Lam 
j sulking the pony — a dever thing, sir, for a lady.” 


She returns to Sliaws-Castle by the Buck-stane 
road!” 

“ I suppose so, sir,” said the groom. ** Jt is the 
nigliest, and Miss Clara cares little frtr rough roads. 
Zounds ! slie can spank it over wet and dry.” 

. Tyrrel turned away from the man, and h.istily 
left tho hotel — not, however, by tho road which 
led to the Aultoun, bnt.by n footpath among the 
natural copsewood, which, following the course of 
the brook, iiitcrsoctcd the usual horse-road to 
Shaws-Castle, the st^at of Mr Mowbrey, at a roman- 
tic spot called the Buck-staiic. 

Jii a stnall peninsula, formed by a winding of 
tho brook, Avas situated, on a ri.sing liillock, a large 
rough-hewn pillar of stone, siiid by tra<iition to 
commemorate the fall of a stag of unusual speed, 
size, and strength, whoso flight, after having lusted 
through a whole summer’s day, had tlierc termi- 
nated in death, to the honour and glory of some 
ancient Baron of St Roiiaii’s, and of his stanch 
hounds. During tho perioditsil cuttings of tho 
c<»pHe, which the necessities of the family of St 
Ronaii’s hrouglit round more frequently than Ponty 
wimld have rectmunended, some (mks had been 
spared in tho neiglibourhood of tliis massive obelisk, 
old enough perhaps to have heard tho' whoop and 
halloo wiiich followed tho full of the stag, and to 
h.ivo witnessed the raising of the rude monument, 
by which that gi'eat event w’us commemorated. 
These trees, witli their broad spreading boughs, 
made a twiliglit even of noon-day ; and now, tliat 
the sun was approaching its setting point, their 
shade already anticipated night, 'lids was espe- 
cially the case Where three or four of them stretched 
their arms over a deep gully, through wdiich winded 
the horsi'-path te Shaws-Castle, at a point aljout a 
pistol-shot distant from tho Buck-stanc. As the 
principal acce-ss to Mr MoAvbray’s mansion w'as by 
a carriage-way, which passed in a different direction, 
the present path was left ahnostiiiast.atec>f nature, 
full of large stones, nn<l broken by gullies, delightful, 
from the vaiied character of its banks, to the pic- 
turesque traveller, and most inconvenient, nay, 
dangerf)U8, to him Avho had a Btumbliiig horse. 

The footpath to the Buck-stane, which here jrdiicd 
the bvitIlc-ro.id, had been constructed, at the cx- 
i penso of a subscription, under tho direction qf Mr 
Winterblossom, who had taste enough to see the 
j beauties of this scchtdcd spot, which was exactly 
' such as in rnrlior times might have harboured the 
ambush of some marauding cliii'f. lliis recollection 
iiad not escaped Tyrrel, to whom the whole scenery 
I was familiar, who now hastened to the spot, as one 
j which |)cculiarly suited his present purpose. Hd 
j sat d<iwn by one of the larger 4 )roj acting trees, and, 
I screened by its enormous branches from observiir- 
I tion, W'as enablcil to watch tlie road from the Hotel 
, for a great part of its extent, while he was himself 
j invisible to any Avho might travel upon it. 

I Meanwhile his sudden departure excited a con- 
i siderublc sc'iisation among the party whom ho had 
' just left, and who were induced te form conclusions 
I not very favourable to bis clmracter. Sir Bingo, 
I in particular, blustered loudly and more loudly, in 
j proportion to tho increasing dtstanco betwixt liim- 
self and his antagonist, declaring his resolution to 
be rcA’ciigcd on the scoundrel for his insolence — to 
drive him from the neighbourhood, — and 1 know 
not what other menaces of formidable import. The 
devil, in tlie old storioB of was always sure 
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U) start up at the elbow of any one who nursed dia- 
bolical purposes, and only wanted a little banking 
from the foul fiend to carry his imaginations into 
action. The noble Captain MacTurk had so far 
tins property of his infernal majesty, ^at tlie least 
hint of an approaching quarrel arew him always to 
tlie vicinity of the party concerned. Ho was now 
at Sir Bingo’s side, and was taking his own view of 
tlie matter, hi his character of peace-maker. 

** By Cot 1 and it *8 very exceedingly 4rue, my 
goot friend, Sir Binco — and as you say, it concerns 
your honour, and the honour of the place, and credit 
and character of tlie whole company, by Cot ! that 
this matter be properly looked after; for, as I 
think, he laid hands on your body, my excellent 
goot friend.” 

“ Hands, Captain MacTurk !” exclaimed Sir 
Bingo, ill some confusion; “no, blast him — not 
so bad as that neither — if he Ih-wl, 1 should have 

j handed him over the window — but, by , the 

! fellow had the impudence to offer to collar me — I 
\ had just stepped back to square at him, when, curse 
me, the blackguard ran away.” 

“ llight, vai-a right, Sir Bingo,” said the klaii of 
Baw, “ a vara perfect blackguard, a pouching soru- 
ing sort of fallow, that I will have scoured out of 
the country before be be three days aulder. Fash 
yon your beard iiae farther about the matter. Sir 
Bingo.” 

“ By Cot ! but I can tell you, Mr Meiklcwham,” 
said the Man of Peace, with great solemnity of 
j visjigo, “ that you are scalding your h*p.s in other 
I folk ’h kale, and iliat it is necessary for tlic credit, 

; and honour, and respect of this company, at the 
Well of St Honan’s, that Sir Bingo goes by more 
conipeteiit advice than yours upon the present occa- 
sion, Mr Mciklewhaiii ; for though your counsel 
may do very well in a small debt-court, here, do you 
see, Mr Meiklewham,is a question of honour, which 
is not a thing in your line, as 1 take it.” 

“ No, before George ! is it not,” answered Mcikle- 
wliam ; “ e ’eii take it all to youi*sell, Captain, and 
mciklo ye arc likely to make on’t.” 

“ Then,” said Uie Captain, “ Sir Biiico, I will beg 
tlie favour of your company to the smoking room, 
where we may have a cigar and a glass of gin-twist; 
and we will consider liowr the honour of the com- 
pany must be supported and upholdcii upon the 
present conjuncture.” 

The Baronet complied witli tliis invitation, as 
much, pei'liaps, iii consequence of the iiiediiim 
through which tlio Captain intended to convey his 
warlike counseds, as for (lie pleasure with which ho 
anticipated the result of tliese counsels tliemscdves. 
Ho followed tlie military step of his leader, whose 
stride was more stiff, and his form more perpendi- 
cular, when exalted by tiie consciousness of an np- 
, preaching quarrel, to the smoking room, w'here, 
sighing as he lighted liis cigar. Sir Bingo prepared 
to listen to tlie words of wisdom and valour as they 
should flow in mingled streaiii from the lips of 
Capt'iiii MacTurk. 

Meanwhile tlie rest of the company joined the 
ladies. “ Here has been Clara,” said tiio Lady 
, Penelope to Mr Mowbray ; “ here has been Miss 
Mowbray among us, like the ray of a suu wMch 
does but dazzle and die.” 

“ Ah, poor Clara,” said Mowbray ; “ I thought 
T saw her thread her way tlirough the crowd a 
little while since, but 1 was uot sure.” 


“ Well,” said L.a(ly Penelope, “ she has asked 
us all up to Shaws-Ca^tle on Thursday, to a dijeu^ 
ner h la fourckette — I trust you confirm your 
sister’s invitation, Mr Mowbray !” 

“Certainly, Lady Penelope,” replied Mowbray; 

“ and I am truly glad Clara has had tiie grace to 
think of it — How we shall acquit Ourselves is a 
different question, for neither she nor I aro'much 
accustomed to play host or hostess.” 

“ Oh ! it will be delightful, 1 am sure,” said Lady 
Pencloiie ; “ Clara has a grace in every tiling she 
does ; and you. Mi; Mowbray, oiiii be a perfectly 
W'cll-bred gentleman — when you please.” 

“That qualification is severe — Well — good 
manners be my speed — 1 will certmuly please to 
do my best, when I see your ladyship at Shaws- 
Castle, which has received no company this many 
a day. — Clara and I have Uved a wild life of it, 
each in their own way.” 

“ Indeed, Mr Mowbray,” said Lady Binks, “ if 
I might presume to speak — I think you do suffer 
your sister to ritle about h>o much without an atten- 
* daiit. 1 know Miss Mowbray rides as woman never 
rode before, but still an accident may happen.” 

“ An accident V* replied Mowbray — “ Ah, Lady 
Binks ! accidents happen as frequently when ladies 
har^ attendants as when they are withoiit tiiexti.” 

Lady Binks, who, in her maiden state, liad efan- 
tcred a good deal about these woods under Sir 
i Bingo’s escort, coloured, looked spiteful, and was : 
silent. 

I “ Besides,” said John Mowbray, more lightly, 

: “ where is the risk, after all ! There are no wolves 
ill our woods to cat up our pretty Red-Riding 
Hoods ; and no lions either — except those of Lady 
I Penelope’s train.” 

I “ W iio dniw the car of Cy bele,” said Mr Chatterly. 

Lady Penelope luckily did not understand the 
, allusion, which was indeed better intended than 
j imagined. 

i “ Apropos I” she said ; “ what have you done 
I with the great lion of the day 1 1 see Mr Tyrrel 

I nowhere — Is he finishing an i^ditional bottle with 
: Sir Bingo ?” 

“ Mr TyiTel, madam,” said Mowbray, “ has 
I acted successively the lion rampant, and the lion 
I passant : he has been quai’rclsoine, and he has run 
■ away — fled from the ire of your doughty knight, 

1 Lady Binks.” 

j “ I am sure I hope not,” said Lady Binks ; “ my . 

' Chevalier’s unsuccessful campaigns have been un- ! 
I able to overcome his taste for quarrels — a victory | 
w'oiild make a fighting-inaii of hiin for life.” 

“ That incuiivenieucc might bring its own con- 
solaiious,” said Wiiiterblossom, ai>art to Mowbray; 

“ quarrcllers do not usually live long.” 

“ No, no,” replied Mowbray, “ the lady’s despair 
which broke out just now, even in her own despite, 
is quite natural — absolutely legitiniatc. Sir Bingo 
will give her no chance that way,” 

Mowbray then made liis boiv to Lady Penelope, 
and ill answer to her request that he would lOin 
the ball or the card-table, obsorv«Ki, that he had 
no time to lose ; that the heads of the old domestics 
at Sliaws-Castlo would be by this time absolutely 
turned, by tlie apprehensions of whaS Thursday 
was to bring forth ; and tliat as Clara would cer- 
I taiiily give no directions for tiie proper* arrange* 
mental, it was necessary that he uiould take that 
j trouble liimself. 
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“If you ride smartly/* said Lady Penelope, 
" you may s;ive even a temporary alarm, by over- 
taking Clara, dear creature, ere she gets liume — 
She sometimes suffers Iier pony to go at will along 
ilio Lmq, as slow as Betty Foy’s.** 

“ Ah, but tlien/* said little Miss Digges, " Miss 
Mowbray sometimes gallops ns if the lark w«as a 
.snail to her pony — and it quite frights one to see 
her/* 

Tlie Doctor touched Mrs Blower, wlio liad ap- 
proaclicd so as fo be on the verge of tJic genteel 
circle, though she did not yentiire within it, — 
they e.xchangcd siigacious looks, and a most pitiful 
shake of the heiul. Mowbray's eye happened at 
that moment to glance on them ; and doubt le-ss, 
notwithstanding their hiusling to compose their 
countenances to a different expression, he compre- 
hended what was passing through their minds ; — 
and perhaps it awoke a con'csponding note in his 
own. He took his hat, and with a cast of thought 
upon his countenance which it seldom wore*, left 
the aparliiieiit. A moment afterwards his horse's 
feet were heard spurning the pavement, as he 
started off at a sharp pace. 

“ There is soinetliing singular about t]ies>c Mow- 
brays to-night/’ said Lady l*eiif:b>pe.- -‘*Clara, prwr 
«Iear angel, is alway.s particular; but I should have 
tliuiight Mowbray had too tiiiicli worldly wisdom 
to be fanciful. — What arc yon consulting y«*iir 
soiirenir for with such attention, my dear Ladv 
Binks r* 

“ Only for the age of the moon/* »ai<l her lady- 
ship, putting the little tortoise-shcil-bound calendar 
into her reticule ; and iiaving done so, she pro- 
ceeded to assist Lady Penelope in the arniiige- 
meiits for the eveuiug. » 


mshing over tlie pebbles. Surely she cannot diave 
taken the other road to Shaws-Castlo ! — No — the 
sounds become distinct — her flgiiro is visible on 
tlie path, coming swiftly forward. — Have L the 
courage to shew myself? — 1 have — the hour is 
come, and what must be shall be.” 

Yet this resolution was scai'cely formed cro tt 
began to fluctuate, when he reflected upon the fit- 
test manner of carrying it into execution. To shew 
himself at a distance, might give the lady an oppor- 
tunity of turning back and avoiding the intorview- 
whicli he h;ul determined upon — to hide himself 
till the moment when her horse, in rapid motion, 
should pass his lurking-place, might be attended 
with danger to the rider — and while he hesitated 
which coui'sc to pursue, there was some. chance 
of }ii.s missing the opportunity of presenting himself 
to Miss Mowbray ut all. He was himself sensible 
of this, formed a hasty .*iud desperate resolution 
not to Riifl’er the present moment to escape, and, 
just as the ascent induced the pony to sluckim its 
I»ace, Tyrrol sto«)d in the middle of the defile, about 
six > arils distant from the 3'ouug lady. 

She pulled up the iviiis, and stoppc<l ns if arrested 
by a thunderbolt. — “ Clara !** — “ Tyrrel I’* . These 
j were the only words which were exchanged be- 
tween tbem, until Tyrrel, moving his feet as slowly 
I as if they liad been of load, began gradually' to 
I diinini.sh the di-taiiec wliicli la^' betwixt them. It 
‘ was then that, obM'rving his closer approach, Miss 
; Mowbray called out with great eagerness, — “No 
' iioai’or — no neai‘cr! — Si» long have 1 endured 
I your pr<‘.‘'i*nce, but if you approach me moitr 
eloseh', 1 shall be mad indeed !” 

, “ Wliat do you fear ?** said Tyrifl, in a liollow 

; voice — ** What eiui you fear !’* and he continued 
i to dniw nearer, until they were within a pace of 
; each other. 


I 


! CIIAl’TEU l.V. 

; run MnLTixo. 

; • ett .'1$ (•! .ictims in (Ilf- I.Uiil of flri'.'iins 

Wiiioli not but in 'ij'ns 

I 

Bp.hino one of the old oaks wliieli we have de- 
I scribed in the preceding chapter, shrouding him- 
i self from observation like a limiter watching for 
i his game, or an Indian for his enemy, but with 
! different, very different purpose, Tyrrel lay on his 
I breast near the Buck-stuiie, his eye on the horsc- 
I road wliich winded down the valley, and Ids ear 
alertly awake to every sound wdiicli mingled with 
the passing breeze, or with tlie ripple of the brook. 

" To have met her in yonder congregated assem- 
Illy of brutes and fools ” — .such was a part of his 
internal rc'fkctions,— had been little less than an 
act of madness — madness almost equal in its de- 
gixKi to that cowardice which has hitherto pre- 
vented my approaching her, wlien our eventful 
meeting might have taken place unobserved. — 
But now— now — my resolution is ns fixed as the 
] !:icc is itsedf favourable. I will not wrait till some 
, diuUco again shall throw us together, with a hiin- 
i dred malignant eyes to watch, and wonder, and 
I tare, and try in vain^to account for the expri^ssiou 
I of feelings which f might find it impossible to sup- 
] prcjM. — Hark — liarki — I bear the tivad of a horse. 
— No— it was the chaogoful sound of the wator 


I Cliii'a, ineanwliile, dropjiing her bridle, clasped 
I lu-r builds together, and held them up towards 
j Heaven, muttering, in a voice scarcely audible, 
I “fJreat God! — if this apparition bo foniicd by 
! my heated fuiicy, let it awray ; if it bo real, 
I’liiible mo to bear its prcsciico ! — Tell me, I con- 
jure you, are you Francis TyrivI in blooil and 
body, or is this but one of those wandering visions, 
that have crossed my palli and glai^d on me, but 
without daring to abide my steiuifast glance !** 

“ 1 am Franci.H Tyri’cl/* answered he, “ in blood 
and body, as much as she to whom I speak is Clara 
Mowbray.” 

“ Then God have mercy on us both 1” said Clara, 
in a tone of deep feeling. 

“ Amen I’* said Tyrrel,—" But what avails this 
excea.s of agitation ? — You saw me but now, ^lisa 
Mowbray' — ^jf'our voice still rings in iny eara-;-Yo« 
saw me but now — 3*011 spoke to me — and that 
when I was among strangers — Why not preservo 
3'our coiiiposure, when wo are where no human eyo 
can see — no human oar can hear V* 

“ Is it so ?*’ said Clara ; “ and was it indeed 3»eiir- 
M‘lf whom I saw even now I — L tliought so, and 
something 1 said at the time — but my brain has 
bei'ii but ill settled since we last met — But I am 
well now— quite well — I have invited all tho 
|>eoplo yonder to como to Shaws-Castlo — my 
brotlier desired me to do it — 1 hope 1 shall have 
tlie pleasure of seeing Mr Tyrrel there — tlioiigli 
1 think thcro is some old grudge between my 
brotlier and you.” ^ 
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“ Ahis ! Clara, you mistake. Your brotiher I come, either te renew your own unhappiness or to 
have scarcely seen,” replied Tyrrel, much dis- aup^ent mine f* 

tressed, and apparently uncertain in what tone ic To augment yours — God forbid !” answered 
address her, which might soothe, and not irritate Tyrrel. “ No — 1 came hither only because, after 
her mental malady, of which he could now enter- so many years of wandering, I longed to revisit the 
I Uiin no doubt. spot whero all my hopes lay buried.” 

“ True — true,” she said, after a m\)ment*a re- “ Ay — buried is the word,” she replied, ** crushed 
Hcction, ‘‘ my brother was then at college. It was down and buried when they budded fairest. T often 
iny father, my poor father, w*hom you h.'id some think of it, Tyrrel ; and there arc times when, 
quarrel with. — But you will come to Shaws-Castle Heaven help me ! 1 can think of little else. — Look 
on Thursday, at two o’clock t — John will bo glad at me — you I’crnoraber what T was — see what 
to see you — ho tan be kind when he pleases — and grief and solitude have made me.” 
tlieii we will talk of old times — I must get on, to She Hung back the veil which surrounded her 
have things ready — Good evening.” riding-hat, and which li.id hitherto hid her face. 

She would have passed him, but he took gently Tt was the same countenance which he had forr 
hold of llie rein of licr bridle. — “ I will walk with iiierly kiiow'ii hi all the bloom of early beauty ; but 
you, Clara,” he said ; " tlie road is rougii and dan- though the beauty remained, tho bloom was fled 
geroiis — you ought not to ride fast. — I will walk for ever. Not the agitation of exercise — not that 
along with you, and we will talk of foniicr times which arose from the pain and confusion of thia 
now. more conveniently than in company.” unexpected interview, had called to poor Clara’s 

“True — true — very true, Mr Tyrrel — it shall cheek even the momentary semblance of colour, 
be as you say. My brother obliges me sometimes ! Her complexion was marble-white, like that of th6 
to go into company at that hateful place down j finest piece of statuary. 

yonder ; and 1 do so because he likes it, and be- i “ Is it possible V* sTiid Tyn*el ; “ can grief have 
cause the folks let me have my own way, and come made such ravages ?” 

and go as 1 list. Do you know, TvitcI, that very “ Grief,” replied Clara, “ is the sickness of the 
ofteii when T am there, and J<din has liis eye on mind, and its sister is tlie sickness of the body — 
ini‘, [ can carry it on as gaily Jis if you and I kail they are twin-sisters, Tyrrel, and are seldom long 
never met !” I wpanite. Sometimes the body’s disease comes 

“ 1 would to God we never liad,” 8ai<l 'J’yiTcl, in ' lii*8t, and dims our eyes and palsies our hands, be- 
I a trembling voice, “ since this is to be the end of i fore the firo of our mind and of our intellect is 
all r* ! quenched. But mark me — soon after comes her 

“ And wbci*cfi)re should not sorrow be the end • cruel sister with her urn, and sprinkles cold dew 
of sill and of folly I And when did happiness come on our hopes and on our loves, our memory, onr 
of disobedience ? — Ami when did sound sleep visit recollections, and our feelings, and shews us that 
a bloody pillow 1 That is what I say to myself, they cannot survive the decaj’ of our bodily powers.” 
Tyrrel, and that is what you must learn to say “ Alas !” said Tyrrel, “is it come to ihisi” 

Uk), and then you will bear your burden as cheer- “ To this,” she replied, speaking from the rapid 

fully as 1 endure mine. If we have no nioro than and irregular train of her own ideas, rather than 
our deserts, why should we complain 1— You are coinprelieiiding the purport of his sorrowful excla- 
sh(*ddiiig tears, i think — Is not tliat childish ! — matioii, — “to this it must over come, while ini- 
I They say it is a relief — if so, weep on, and I w'iil mortal souls arc wedded to the pa'ishable substance 
! look anotlicr way.” of which our bodies are compcised. There is an- 

Tyirel walked on by the pony’s side, in vain eu- other state, Tyrrel, in which it will be otherwise — 
doavouring to compose himself ho as t<» reply. God grant our time of enjoying it were come !” 

“Poor Tyrrel,” siiid Clara, after she had remained She fell into a melancholy pause, which ’Fj-rvcl 
silent for some time — “ Poor Frank Tyrrel ! — was afraid to disturb. The quickness with which 
I’erhaps you will say in your turn, Poor Clara — slic spoke, marked but too plainly the irregular 
but 1 am not so poor in spirit as you — the blast succession of Ihtmght, and he wHs obliged to rc- 
may bend, but it shall never bi'cnk me.” strain the agony of his own feelings, rendered more 

There was another long p.*iusc ; for Tyrrel was acute by a thousand painful recollections, lest, by 
unable to determine with himself in what strain he giving way to his expi'cssioiis of grief, he should 
could address the unfortunate young lady, without thi’ow her into a still more disturbed state of mind, 
awakening recollections equally painful to her feel- “I did not think,” she proceeded, “that aftcT 
ings, and dangerous, when her precarious state of so hornblc a separation, and sw) many years, i 
health was considered. At length she herself pro- could liavo met you thus calriily and rciisoiiably. 
ceeded : — although what we were formerly to each other 

“What needs all this, Tyrrell — and indeed, can never be forgotten, it is now all over, and we 
why came you hero? — Why did I find you but are only friends — Is it not so?” 
now brawling and quarrelling among the loudest Tynil was unable to n»ply. 

of the brawlers and quarrollers of yonder idle and “ But I must not remain here,” she said, “till 

dissipated debauchees! — You wore used to have tho evening grows darker oif me.— We shall meet 
more tem]M?r — morc sense. Another person — ay, again, Tyrrel — mc«jt as friends — notlung more 
another that you and I once know — he might have You will come up to Shaws-Castle and see me I— 
committed such a folly, and he would have acted no need of w'crccy now — iny poor father is in his 
perhaps in character — But you, who pretend to gi-avc, and his prejudices sleep with him-^niy 
wisdom — for shame, for shame 1 — And indeed, brother John is kind, though lie is stem and severe 
when we talk of that, what wisdom was there in sometimes— Indeed, Tyn’el, I believe he loves me, 
coming hither at all ! — or wliat good purpose can though ho has tauglit me to tremble at his frown 
your remaining hero serve ! — Surely you need not when I am in spirits, and talk too much — But he 
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loves me, at least I tliiiik so, for 1 am sure 1 love 
him ; and 1 try to go down amongst them yonder, 
and to C 11 Jui'e their folly, and, all things considei*ed, 

I do carry on the farco of life woudeidully well — 
We ai^i but actors, you know, and the world but a 
stage.” 

'"'And OUTS has been a sod and tragic scene,” 
said Tyrrel, in tlio bitterness of his heart, unable 
any longer to refrain from speech. 

“It has indeed — but, Tyrrel, when was it other- 
wise with engagements formed in youth and in 
folly 1 You and I would, you know, become men 
and women, while we wen ’yet scarcely more tlmii 
diildren-^ Wc have run, while }et in our nonage, 
tlirough the passions and adventures of youth, and 
thoreforo wc ai’c now old beibi'o our day, and the 
winter of our life has come oil ere its suinnicr was 
well begun. — 0 Tyrrel ! often and often have I 
thought of this ! — Thought of it yften 1 Alas 1 
w'heii will the lime conic tliat I shall be able to 
think of any thing else 1” 

The poor young woman sobbed bitterly, and her 
tears began to tlow with a freedom which they had 
not prolaibly enjoyed for a length of time. Tyrrel 
walked on by the side of her hoi*se, which now 
prosecuted its road homewards, unable to devise 
a proper mode of addrassing the unfortunate young 
lady, and fearing alike to aw'akcii Jier passions and 
Ilia own. Whatever he might have proposed to 
Bay, wiis disconcerted by the plain indications that 
her iniitd was clouded, more or less sliglitly, with a 
; shade of insanity, which deranged though it had not 
destroyed, her poweiw of judgment. 

At length he asked her, with as inncli calmness 
as he could assume — if she was contented — if 
aught could be dune to render her situation 11101*0 
oasy — if there was aught of which she could com- 
plain which lie might bo able to remedy! She 
answered gently, that she was calm ami I'csigned, 
when her brother would pci*init her to stay at lionie; 
but that when she was brought into society, she 
experienced such a change as that wdiich the water 
of the brook tliat slumbers in a crystalline pool of 
the ruck may be supposed*^! feel, when, gliding 
from its quiet bed, it becomes involved in tlie 
hurry of the cataract. 

“ But my brother ^lowbray,” slie said, “ thinks 
he is right, — and [XThapa he is so. 'i'hcre are 
things on which wc may ponder too long ; — and 
were he mistaken, why should 1 not cousti'ain my- 
self in order to please him ! — there are so* few left 
I to whom J can now give ciUicr pleasure or pain. — 
I am a gay girl, too, in conversation, Tyrrel — 
still as gay for a moment, as when you used to chide 
me for my folly. So, now 1 have told you all,— I 
have one question to ask 011 my part — one ques- 
tion — if 1 had but brcatli to ask it — Is /is still 
alive t” 

“ lie lives,” answered Tyrrel, bpt in a tone so 
low, tliat nought but the eager attention which Miss 
Mowbray paid could possibly have caught suuh 
feeblo sounds. • 

“Lives 1” she exclaimed,— “lives I — he lives, 
the bjood on your liaud is not then indelibly 
imprinted — 0 Tyn-el, did you but know the joy 
which this assurance gives to me !” 

“Joy I” replied Tyrrel — “joy, tliat the wretch 
lives who has poisoned our happiness for ever ! — 
lives, perhaps, to daim you for his own !” 

“ Never, never shall be — dare he do so,” replied 


] CLom, wildly, “ while water can drown, while cords 
i can strangle, steel pierce— while there is a preei- 
! picc on Sic hill, a pool in the river — never — 

I never !” 

I ** Bo not thus agitated, my dearest Clara,” said 
I Tyrivl ; “ I spoke 1 know not what — he lives iu- 
: deed — but fai* distant, and, L trust, never again to 
I revisit Scotland/’ 

I He would have said more, but tliat, agitated with 
fear «>r passion, she struck her horse impatiently 
with her riding whip. Tho spirited animal, thus 
• stimulated and at the same time restrained, became 
! intractable, and reared so much, tliat Tyrrel, fearful 
! of the consequences, and trusting to Clara’s skill as 
! a horsewoman, thought he best consulted her safetv 
! in letting go the rein. The animal uistautly sprung 
i forward on a braken and hilly path at a very rapid 
j pace, and was soon lost to ’ryiTcl’s anxious eyes. 

As he stood pondering whctlier he ought not to 
follow Miss Mowbray towards Shaws-Castle, in 
order to be satisfied that no accident had befallen 
her on the road, he heard the trend of a horse *9 
feet advancing luistilyin the same direction, leading 
from the Hotel. Unwilling to be observed at this 
moment, he stepped aside under the bhelter of the 
underwood, and ]>reseiitly afterwards saw Mr Mow- 
bray of St Honan’s, followed by a groom, ride liastily 
past his hirkiiig-[)laee, and ]>ursuc the same road 
which had been just taken by his sistei'. The pif- 
hciicc of her brother secmc'd to assure Miss Mow- 
bray’s safety, and so removed Tyrfcl’s eliiof reason 
for following licr. Involved in deep and melancholy 
reiiection upon what had passed, nearly satisfied 
that Ids longer residence in Clara’s vicinity could 
only add to her unhap)>inoKs and his own, yet im- 
nhlo to tear himself from that neighbourhood, or to 
rdiiiquish feelings which liad become entwined with 
his heart-strings, he returned to his lodgings in the 
Auitouii, in a state of mind very little to be envied. 

Tyrixd, on entering his apurtiiient, found that it 
was not lighted, nor were tlie Abigails of Mrs Dods 
quite so alert as a waiter at Long’s might have 
been to supply him with candkis. Unapt at any ' 
time to exact much pei*sonal attendance, and desi- | 
rouK to shun at that moment tho necessity of speak- ' 
iiig to any person whatever, even on the most . 
trifling subject, he walked down into the kitchen to ' 
supply himself with what ho wanted. He did not 
at Krst observe that Mi's Dods lierself was present 
ill tliis tho very centre of her empire, fai* less tliat 
a lofty air of indignation was seated on the worthy 
matron’s brow. At fii*st it only vented itself in 
broken soliloquy and interjections ; as, for example, 

“ Vera bonny wark. tliis ! — vera creditable wai'k, 
indeed ! — a decent liouso to be disturbed at these 
hours — Keep a public — as wcel keep a bedlam 1” 

Finding these murmurs attracted no attention, 
the dame placed herself betwixt her guest and the 
door, to which ho was now i-etiring witli his liglitcd 
candle, and domanded of him what was Uie mean- 
ing of such behaviour. 

“ Of what behaviour, madam !” said her guest, 
repeating her question in a tone of ateruness and 
ini]intieiice so unusual with him, tliat perhaps slio 
was sorry at the moment that she had provoked 
him out of his usual patient indifference ; nay, slie 
might even feel intimidated at the altercation she 
had provoked, for tlie resentment of a quiet and 
patient fierson has always in it something formi- 
dable to the professed and liabitual grumblex*. Ba< 
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Her pride was too gi*cat to think of a retreat, after 
liaviiig sounded the signal for contest, and so alic 
coiiiinnecl, though in a tone somewhat lowered.' 

** Maister Tirl, J wad but just ask you, that are a 
man of sense, whether I hac ony right to take your 
behaviour wool I Hero have you been these ten 
days and niair, eating the best, and drinking the 
best, and taking up the best room in my house ; and 
now to think of your gaun doun and taking up with 
you idle hare-brained cattle at the Waal — I maun 
e’en^ be plain wi* ye — I like nane of the fair- 
J'ashioiicd folk that can say My Jo, and think it no ; 
and therefore ” 

“ Mrs Pods,” said Tyrrel, interrupting her, I 
have no tiuio at, pit'Seiit for trifles. 1 am obliged 
to you for your attention while i have been in your 
house ; .but the disposal of my time, here or else- 
where, must be according to my own ideas of plea- 
siiTC or business — If you are tired of me as a guest, 
send in your bill to-morrow.” 

I “ My bill said Mrs Dods ; ** my bill to-mor- 
j row ! And what for no wait till Saturday, when it 
, may bo cleared at ween us, plack and baw’bee, as it 
Was on Saturday hist ?” 

“ Well^we uill talk of it to-morrow, Mrs Dods 
-^Good-night.” And be ivilbdrow accordingly. 

Luekie Dods stood ruminating for a moment. 
" 'J’hc deil ’s in him,” she said, “ for he winiia hide 
being tbrawn. And I think the deil *s in me too 
for ihrawiiig him, sic a canny lad, and sae glide a 
enstomor; — and I am judging he has something on 
his mind — want of siller it eaniia be — I am sure 
if T thought that, I w:uhia cure about my small 
thing. — nut want o* siller it camia be — lie pays 
I owcT the shillings as if tlicy wore sclate staiies, and 
that ’s no the way that folks part with their siller 
when there 's but little on’t — I ken weel enough 
how a customer looks that ’s near tlic gniiid of the 
jmrse. — Weel ! T hope he w'iuiia mind ony thing 
of this non^euirc the morn, and 1 ’ll try to guide my 
tongue somelhiiig better. — liegh, sirs ! but, as the 
minister says, it ’s an unruly member — troth, I am 
whiles ashamed o’t mysell.” 


CHAPTER X. 

ItESOUnCES. 

rome, let nio linve tli}* cnnnsol. for 1 need it ; 

Thrm art of tlioao, who better liuhi their frionda 
'With advice, than usiircria with gold, 

Or brawlers wiili thoir swords —1 *11 trust to thee, 

For 1 Bik only iroin tliott words, not deeds. 

The Devil hath tnd his Match. 

The day of which we last gave the events chanced 
to be Monday, and two days therefore intervened 
bctw'ixt it and that for which the entertainment 
was flxed, that was Jo assemble in the balls of the 
Lord of the Manor tlie flower of the company now 
at St Honan’s Well. The interval was but brief 
for till? preparations necessary on an occasion so 
' unusual ; since the house, though delightfully situ- 
ated, was in very inuifferent repair, and for years 
had never received any visiters, except when some 
blithe bachelor or fox-hunter shared im hospitality 
of Mr Mowbray ; an event whicli became daily 
more and more uncommon ; for, as he himself 
ilmost lived at the Well, he generally contrived to 

I 


receive las companions where it could he dune witli- 
out expense to himself. Besides, the health of his 
sister fLffbrdcd an irresistible apology to any of those 
old-fashioned Scottish gentlemen, ^wio might be too 
apt (ill tlie rudeness of more primitive days^ to 
consider a fiicnd’s house as their own. Mr Mow- 
bray was now, however, to tlio great delight of all 
I his companions, nailed down, by invitation given 
and accepted, and they looked forward to tlie ac- 
complishment of his promise, witli the eagerness 
whicli the prospect of some entertaining novelty 
never fails to produce among idlers. 

A good deal of trouble devolved on Mr Mowbray, 
and his trusty agent, Mr Meiklewham, before any 
thing like decent preparation could he made for the 
ensuing ciiterUinment ; and they were left to their 
uiia.s.sisted cndeavoui's by Clara, who, during hotli 
the Tuesday and Wednesday, obstinately kept her- 
self secluded ; nor could her hrotlier, either by 
thn^ats or flattery, extort from her any light con- 
coriiiiig licr purpose on the approaching and impor- 
tant Thursday. To do John Mowbray justice, he 
loved his sister as much as he was capable of loving 
any thing hut himself ; and when, in several aigu- 
meiits, he had the mortifleation to find that i^e 
was not to be pi'evailed on to afford her assistance, 
he, without complaint, quietly set himself to do the 
l:>est he could by Ins own unassisted judgment or 
opinion with regard to the necessary preparations. 

This was not, at present, so easy a task as niiglit 
be supposed ; for Mowbray was ambitious of that 
character of ton and elegance, which masculiiio 
faculties alone arc seldom capable of attaining on 
such momentous occasions. The more solid mate- 
rials of a collation were indeed to he obtained for 
mouoy from the next market town, and were pur- 
chased accordingly ; hut he felt it was likely to 
present the vulgar plenty of a farmer’s feast, instead 
of the elegant entertainment, which might he an- 
nounced in a corner of tlie county paper, as given 
by John Mowbray, Esq. of St Roiian’s, to tlio gay 
and faslnoiiahle company assembled at that cele- 
brnted spring. There w'as likely to he all sorts of 
error and irregularity in disKiiig, and in sending 
up ; for Shaws-Castlc boasted neither an accom- 
plisliotl housekeeper, nor a kitchenmaid with a 
liundrctl pair of bauds to execute her mandates. 
All tlie domestic an'angcments ivcre on tlic minu- 
test system of economy consistent with ordinary 
decency, except iii the stables, which were excel- 
lent and well kept. But can a gi*oom of the stables 
])erfonn the labours of a groom of the chambers I 
or cau the gamc-kceper arrange in tempting order 
the carcasses of the birds he has shot, streiv them 
with flowers, and garnish them with piquant sauces I 
It would be as reasonable to expect a gallant sol- 
dier to act as undertaker, and conduct tlie funeral 
of the enemy he has slain. 

Ill a word, Mowbmy talked, and consulted, and 
advised, and squabbled, with the deaf cook, and a 
little old man whom lie called the butler, antil^he 
.at length perceived so little cliaiico of bringing 
order out of coiifiibioii, or ftiaking tlie least advan- 
'tageous impression on such obdurate understand- 
ings as he li.*id to deal with, tliathe fairly committed 
the whole matter of the collation, witli two or three 
hearty curses, to the charge of the oiliciala princi- 
pally concerned, and proceeded to take the state of 
the furniture and .-ipartments under hie conaidera- 
tioii. 
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Here he found himself almost equally helpless ; a taded and threadbare sofa. But f have said 
for wliat male wit is adequate to the thousand little enough, and more than enough, to explain his di- 
coquetries practised in such arrangements! how lemma to any unassisted bachelor, who, without 
can masculine eyes judge of tho degree of demi- motlicr, sister, or cousin, without skilful house- 
four which is to be admitted into a decorated apart- keeper, or experienced clerk of the kitchen, or valet 
ment, or discriniinato where the broad light should of parts and figure, adventures to give an enter* 
be suifered to fall on a tolerablo picture, where it taiument, and aspires to make it elegant and eomme 
should be excluded, lest the stifll' daub of a peri- iZ /nut. 

wigged graiidsire should become too rigidly proiui- The sense of his insiifiicieiicy was tlio more rexa* 
neut ! And if men are unfit for weaving such a tioiis to Mowbray, as ho was aware ho would find 
fairy web of light and darkness as may best suit sharp critics in the Indies, and particularly in his 
furniture, ornaments, and complexions, how shall ! constant rival, Lady I'enclope Penfeather. lie was, 
tliey be adequate to the yet more mysterious office | therefore, incessant in his exertions ; and for two 
of arranging, while they disarrange, the various '• whole days ordered and disordered, demanded, 

I movables in the apartment 1 so that while all has - commanded, countermanded, and reprimanded, 
tile air of negligence and chance, the scats arc , without pause or ccssiition. The companion, for he 
placed as if they had been transported by a wish to i could not be termed an assistant of bis laboure, 
die spot most suitable for accommodation ; stiffness ■ was his trusty agent, who trotted from room to 
and confusion are at once avoided, the company are | rtioin after him, affording him exactly the same 
neither limited to .a formal circle of chairs, nor i degree of synqmtliy which a dog doth to his master 
exposed to break their noses over wandering stools ; j when distressed in mind, by looking in his face from 
but the arrangements seem to correspond to what ! time to tiinq with a piteous gaze, as if to assure 

ought to be the tone of the conversation, easy, with- I him that he partakes of his trouble, tliougli ho 

out being confused, and regulated, without, being | neither compTolieiids the cause or tlic extent of it, 

; constrained or stiffened. ! nor has in the slightest degree tho power to re- 

I Then how can a clumsy male wit attempt the | move it. 

, arrangement of all the chijottene, by wdiicli old I At length, when Alowbray had got some matters 

snuff-boxes, heads of canes, pomander boxes, lamer I aiTnnged to his mind, and abandoned a great many 
beads, and all the trash usually found in the pigeon- , w'hich he would willingly have nut in 1>ccter order, 
holes of the bureaus of f>1d-fasliioued ladies, may { he sat dow'u to dinner upon the Wednesday pre- 
bc now brought into play, by threwing them, care- • ceding the appointed day, with his worthy aid-de- 
lessly greuped with other unconsidcred trifies, such camp, Mr Meiklew'ham ; and, after bestowing a few 
as are to be seen in the windows of a pawnbroker's \ muttered curses upon tho whole concern, and the 
shop, upon a miurblc encognure, or a mosaic work- fantastic fild maid who had brought him into tho 
table, thereby turning to advantage the tnisli and scrape, by begging an invitation, declared that all 
trinketiy, which all the old maids or magpies, who things might now go to the devil their own way, for 
nave inhabited the mansion for a century, have so sure as his name was John Mowbray, he would 
contrived to accumulate. With wdiat admiration Uviiible himself no more about them, 
of the ingenuity of the fair artist have 1 somctinies Keeping this dougiity resolution, he sat down to 
pried into these miscellaneous groups of ptcudo- dinner with his counsel learned in the law ; and 
bijouterie, and seen the groat grandsire's thumb- speedily they despatched tho dish of chops which 
ring couchant witli tlic coral aim bells of the first- was set before them, and the better pnrt of tho 
Iwru — and the boatswain’s whistlo of some old bottio of old port, which served for its iiionstriuiin, 
naval uncle, or his silver tobacco-box, redolent of “ We arc well enough now,” said Mowbray, 
Oroonoko, happily grouped with tlie mother’s ivory “ Uiough wc have hud none of their d — d kick- 
comb-case, still odorous of musk, and with some sliaws.” 

virgin aunt’s tortoise-shell spectacle-case, and the ** A wamc-fou’ is a wame-fou’,” said the wTitor, 
eagle’s talon of ebony, with which, in the days of swabbing his greasy chops, whether it be of tho 
long and stiff stays, our grandmothers were wont barley meal or the bran. * 

to alleviate any little irritation in their back or ** A cart-horse thinks so,” said Mowbray ; " but 
shoulders ! Then there was the silver strainer, on we must do as others do, and gentlemen and ladies 
which, in more economical times than ours, the are of a different opinion.” 

lady of the house placed the tea-leaves, after the ** The waur for themselves and tho country baith, 
very last drop bad been exhausted, that they might St Honan’s — it ’s tho jiiikcting and the jirbling wi’ 
afterwards be hospitably divided among the com- tea and wi’ trumpery tliat brings our nobles to 
pany, to be, eaten witli sugar, and with bread and iiiiic|)cnce, and mony a bet haMiouae to a hired 
butter. Blessings upon a fashion which has rescued lotlging in the Abbey.” 

from the claws of abigails, and the melting-pot of Tho young gentleman paused for a few minutes 
the silversmith, those neglected eimelia, for the — filled a bumper, and pushed the bottle to the 
l>eDefit of antiquaries and the decoration of side- senior — then said abruptly, **Do you believe iii 
tables i But who shall {^resume to place tliem luck, Mick 1” 

there, unless under tho direction of female taste! ** Jii luck 1” answered the attorney; " what do 
and of that Mr Mowbray, though possessed of a you mean by the question 1” 
lar^e stock of such treasures, 'was for tbe present Why, because 1 believe in luck myself— in a 
frfitirely deprived. goml or bad run of luck at cards.” 

This digression upon bis diificultics is already You wad have mair luck the day, if you had 
t^ long, or I might mention the Laird’s inexpc- never touched them,” replied his confident, 
lienee in the art of making tlie worse appeal* the " That is not the question now,” said Mowbray ; 

better garnishment, of hiding a darned carpet with but what 1 wonder at is the wretched chance that 

\ new floor-cloth, and flinging an Indian shawl over lias attended us miserable Lairds of St Honan’s for 
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nior-j than a h&iidred years, that we have aJways 
been gottinfr worse in the world, and never bettor. 
Never lias there been sucli a backsliding genera- 
tion, as the parson would say — half the country 
once beluiigod to my ancestors, and now the last 
furrows of it seem to ho flying.” 

" Fleeing !” siiid the writer, “ they are barking 
and fleeing baitli. — This Shaws-Castle here, Tso 
warrant it flee up the chimney after the rest, w’crc 
it not wcel fastened down with your grandfather’s 
tailzie.*' 

“ D — n the tailzie 1” said Mowbray ; “ if they 
]ia<l meant to keep up their estate, they should have 
entailed it ivlieii it was worth keeping : to tic a man 
dow^n to such an insignificant thing as St Ronan’s, 
is like tethering a horse on six roods of a Highland 
moor.” 

“ Ye have broke weel in on the mailing by your 
feus down at the Well,” said Meiklewliam, and 
raxed ower tlie tether maybe a woe bit farther than 
ye had oiiy right to do.” 

It was by your advice, was it not 1” said ilic 
laird. 

“ I *se ne’er deny it, St Ronan’s,” answci'cd the 
Avritt'r ; but I am such a giide-iiatiired guac, that 
1 jiiiit set about pleasing you as an auld wife pleases 
a bairn.” 

Ay,” said the man of pleasure, " when slic 
roaches it a knife to cut its own finger;^ with. — 
Those neroH would have been safe eiitjugli, if it had 
not been for your d — d advice.” 

“ And yet you wore grumbling c’cii now,*’ said 
the man of business, ** tliai you have not the power 
to gar the whole estate flee like a wild-duck across 
a bog 1 Troth, you need c:irc little about it ; for 
if you have incurivd an iiTitaiicy — and sao thinks 
Mr Wiscbehiinl, the advocate, upon an A. IJ. me- 
morial that 1 laid before him — your sister, or 
your sister’s goodinan, if she should take the fancy 
to marry, might bring a declaratory and evict St 
lloinin’s Irac yc in the course of twa or three ses- 
sions.*’ 

“My sister will never marry,” ssiid John Mow- 
bray. 

“ That ’s easily said,” replied the wTiter ; “ but 
ns broken a ship ’s come to land. If ony body kend 
o’ the chance she has o’ the esbitc, there ’s mony a 
wed-doing man would think little of tlie bee in her 
bonnet.” 

“ Harkycy Air Meiklcwham,” said the laird, “ 1 , 
will be obliged to you if you will speak of Miss Mo\v- 
bray with the respect due to her fatlier’s daughter, 
and my sister.” 

“ Nae offence, St Honan’s, nac offence,” answered 
the man of law ; “ but ilka man maun speak sac as 
to understood, — that is, when he speaks about 
business. Yc ken yoursell, that Miss Clara is no 
just like other folks; and were 1 you ^ it ’a my 
duty to speak plain — 1 wad e’en gie in a bit scroll 
of a petition to the Lords, to be appointed Curator 
Honis, ill respect of her incapacity to manage her 
own affairs.” 

“ Meiklewliam,” said Mowbray, “ you are a ” 

and then stopped short. 

“ Wliat am I, Mr Mowbray t” said Aieiklewham, ' 
somewhat sternly — “ What am 1 1 1 wad be glad 
to ken what I am.” 

“A very good lawyer, I dare say,” replied St 
Honan’s, who was too much in the oower of his 
agent to giv'e way to his first impulse. “ But T must 


tell you, that ratlier than take each a measure 
against poor Clara, as you recommend, I would give 
her up tlie estate, and become an ostler or a pos- 
tilion for tlie rest of ray life.” 

Ah, St Ronan’s,” said the man of law, “if you 
had wished to keep up tho auld house, you should 
have taken another trade, than to become aA ostler 
or a postilion. What ailed you, man, but to have 
been a lawyer as wed as other foll» 1 My auld 
master had a wee bit Latin about rerum dominoi 
geiiUmque togatam, wliilk signified, ho said, tliat all 
lairds should bo lawycra.” 

“ All lawyers arc likely to become lairds, I 
tliiiik,” replied Alowbray ; “ they purchase our acres 
by the thousand, and pay us, according to the old 
btnry, with a multiplepoinding, as your learned 
friendH call it, Air Meiklewliam.” 

“ Weel — and mightna you have purchased as 
wcel JUS other folks ?” | 

“ Not I,” replied the laird ; “ I have no turn for I 
that service, I should only have wasted bombazine 
on my shoulders, .'ind flour upon my thrcc-tailcd 
Avig — should but liavo lounged away my mornings 
ill the Outcr-Hmise, and my evenings at the play- 
house, and acquired no more law than what would 
have made mo a wise justice at a Small-debt 
Court.” 

“If you gained little, you would have lost os 
little,” said Aleiklewham ; “ and albeit ye were nao 
great gun at tiie bar, yc might aye have gotten a 
Slieriffiloin, or a Coinmissjiryship, aiiiang the lave, 
to keep the banes green ; mid sac yc might have 
s.'ived your estate from deteriorating,' if yo didna 
mend it miicklc.” 

“ Yes, but I could not liaA'e had the chance of 
doubling it, as I might liaA'c done,” answered Aiow- 
bray, “ iiad that inconstant jade, Fortune, but stood 
a moment faithful to me. I tell you, Mick, that 
I liaA'e been, within this twelvemonth, Avorth a 
hundred thousand — wortli fifty thousand — worth 
nothing, but the remnant of this wretched estate, 
which is too little to do one good while it is mine, 
though, w’cre it sold, I could stdrt again, and mend 
my hand a little.” 

“ Ay, ay, just fling the heh-e after the hatchet,” 
said his legal adviser — “ that’s a* you think of. 
What signifles winning a hundred tliousaud pounds, 
if yon win them to lose tliem a’ again 1” 

“ What signifies it 1” replied Mowbray. “ Why, 
it signifies as much to a man of spirit, as having 
won a battle signifies to a general — no matter that 
he is beaten afterwards in his turn, he kiioAVS tlicre 
is luck for him as well as othei's, and so ho has 
spirit to try it again. Here is tl?e young Earl oi 
Ktherington will be amongst us in a day or tAVO — 
they say he is up to every thing — if 1 Imd but 
five hundred to begin Avith, I should be soon up to 
him.” 

“ Mr AIoAvbray,” said Aleiklewham, “ I am eony 
for ye. 1 have been your house’s man of business 
— I may say, in some mea.siire, your house’s ser- 
viuit — an d now I am to see an end of it all, ajid 
just by tlie lad that I thought maist likely to set it 
up again better than ever; for, to do ye justice, 
you haA'e aye had an ee to your ain interest, sae fSuF 
as your lights gsed. It brings tears into my auld 
eeii,” 

« Never weep for the matter, Mick,” answered 
Mowbray ; “ some of it will stick, my old boy, in 
your pockets, if not in mine— your sorviee will 
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not be altogether gi'atuitous, my old friend — the 
labourer in worthy of his hire.” 

« Weel I wot Is he,** said the writer ; “ but double 
fees would hardly carry folk through some wark. 
But if yc will have siller, ye maun have siller — 
but, I warrant, it goes just where the rest gaed.** 

« No, by twenty devils I** exclaimed Mowbray, 
"to fail this time is impossible — Jack Wolverine 
was too strong for Etherington at any thing he 
could name ; and 1 can beat Wolverine from the 
LandVEnd to Johnnie Groat’s — but there must 
be sometliing to ge upon — the blunt must bo liad, 
Mick.” 

" Very likely — nae doubt — tliat is always pro- 
vided it can be bad,” answered tlie legal adviser. 

" That *8 your business, my old cock,” said Movr- 
bray. “ This youngster will be here perhaps to- 
morrow, with money in both pockets — he takes up 
his rents as he comes down, Mick — think of that, 
my old friend.” 

" Wed for them that have rents to take up,” said 
Meiklewham ; " ours are lying rather ower low to 
be lifted at present. — But arc you sure this Earl 
is a man to mcll with f — are you sure ye can win 
of him, and that if you do, he can pay liis losings, 
Mr Mowbray f — because I have kend niony aiio 
come for woo], and gang ha me slioni ; and though 
ye are a clever young gentleman, and 1 am bound 
to suppose yc ken as much about life as most folk, 
and dl that, yet some gate or other ye have aye 
come off at the losing hand, as yc have ower niiieli 
reason to ken this d.*iy — liowbeit ” 

" Oh, the devil take your gossip, my dear Mick ! 
If you can give no help, spare drowning me witli 
your pother. — Why, man, 1 was a fresh hand — 
had my apprentice-fees to pay — and tlie«e arc no 
trifles, Mick. — But what of that 1 — 1 am free of the 
company now, and can tmde on my own bottom.” 

"Aw'ed, awed, I wish it may bo sac,” said 
!ifcik1ewham. 

" It will be so, and it shall be so, my trusty 
friend,” replie<l Mowbray, cheerily, “ so you will 
but help me to the stock to trade with.” 

" The stock 1 — what d’ye ca’ the stock 1 1 ken 
nae stock that ye have left.” 

" But you have plenty, my old boy — Come, soil 
out « few of your three per cents ; I will pay difle- 
V^ce — interest — excbaiigc — every thing.” 

Ay, ay — every thing or naethiiig,” answered 
Meiklewham; "but as you are sac very pressing, 1 
liae been thinking — Whan is the siller wanted t” 

"This instant — this day — to-morrow at far- 
thest !** exclaimed the proposed borrow^er. 

M 1 *» wliisUcd the lawyer, with a long 

prolongation of the note ; " the thing is impossible.” 

" It must be, Mick, ibr all that,” answered Mr 
Mowbray, who knew by experience that impouUyle, 
when uttered by his accommodi^ting friend in this 
tone, meant only, when interpret^, extremely diffi- 
cult, and very expensive. 

" Then it most be by Miss Clara selling her stock, 
now that ye speak of stock,*’ said Meiklewliam ; " 1 
wonder ye diam think of this before.” 

^ " I wish you had been dumb rather than that 
you had mentioned it noW,** said Mowbray, start- 
ing, as if stung hj an adder-— "What^ Clara’s 
pittance ! — the trifle my aunt left her for her own 
lancifnl expenses — her own little private store, 
that rile jnits to so many good purposes — Poor 
Clara, that lias so little t— And why not rather your 


own. Master Meiklewham, wlio call yourself the 
friend and servant of our family 1” . 

" Ay, St Ronan’s,” answered Meiklewham, “ tliat 
is a’ veiy true — but service is nae inheritance; 
and as for friendship, it begins at liaine, as wise 
folks iiavo said lang before our time. And for that 
matter, 1 think they tliat are nearest sib should 
take maist risk. You are nearer and dearer to 
your sister, St Ronan’s, than you are to poor Saun- 
ders Meiklewham, that hasna sae mucklo gentle 
blood as would supper up a hungry flea.” 

" I will not do this,” said Sfr Ronan’s, walking 
up and down with much agitation ; for, selfish as 
lie was, he loved his sister, and loved her the more 
on account of those peculiarities which rendered 
his protection indispensable to hf'r comfortable ex- 
istcfico — “1 will not,” he said, " pillage her, come 
on ’t what will. 1 will rather go a volunteer to the 
(.’ontinent, and die like a gentleman.” 

Hfi continued to pace the room in a moody 
siltMice, which began to disturb his companion, 
who had not been hitherto nccnstouied to see his 
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patron take maltom so deeply. At li‘ngtli he mado 
an attempt to attract the attention of the silent 
and sullen ponderer. 

“ Mr Mowbray” — no answer — “ T was saying, 
St Ronasrs” — still no reply. " I have been tliiuk- 
ing about this matter — and ” 

" And irAatjSir ?”said St Honan’s, stopping short, 
and speaking in a stern tone of voice. 

" And to speak truth, I see little feasibility in 
the matter ony way ; for if ye had the siller in your 
pocket to-day, it would be a’ in the Earl of Ethering- 
ton’s the morn.” 

" Pshaw ! you arc a fool,” answered Mowbray. 

" That is not iiidikely,” said Meiklewham ; " but 
so is Sir Bingo Biliks, and yet lie ’a had the better 
of you, St Honan’s, this twa or three limes.” 

“ 1 1 is false ! — he lias not,” answered St Ronan’Si 
fierci-Iy. 

,"Weel I w’ot,” resumed Meiklewham, "he took 
you in about the saumon fish, and some other wager 
ye lost to him this very day.” 

" I tell you once more, Meiklewham, you are a 
fool, and no more up to my trim than you are to 
the longitude — Bingo is got shy — I must give him 
a little line, that is all— thou 1 shall strike him to 
purpose — I am as sure of him as 1 am of the otlier 
— I know Uic fly they will both rise to — this cursed 
want of five hundred will do me out of ten thou- 
sand !” 

" If you are w) certain of being the bangster — 
so very certain, I mean, of sweeping stukes, — what 
harm will Miss Clara come to by your having the 
use of her siller f You can make it up to her for 
the risk ten times told.” 

" And 80 I can, by Heaven !” said St Ronan’s. 
"Mick, you are right, and 1 am a scrupulous, 
chicken-hearted fool. Clara shall have a thousand 
for her poor five hundred — she nhall, by — jh. 
And I will carry her to Edinbui^h for a season, 
or perhaps to London, and we will have the best 
advice for her case, and the best company to divert 
her. And if they think her a little odd — why, 
d— n me, 1 am her brother, and will bear her 
through it. Yes — yes — you ’to right ; there can 
be no hurt in borrowing five hundred of her for a 
few days, when such profit may be made on ’t, both 
for her and me. — Here, fill tlie glosses, my old 
boy, and drink success to it, for you oaro right.” 
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** Here i» success to it, with all my heart,*’ an- 
swered Meiklewbam, heartily glad to see his patron’s 
sanguine temper arrive at this desirable conclusion, 
and yet willing to hedge in his own credit ; but 
it is you are right, and not me, for I advise notliing 
except en your assurances, that you can make your 
ain of this English earl, and of this Sir Bingo — 
and if you can but do that, 1 am sure it would be 
unwise and unkind in ony ano of your friends to 
! stand in your light.” 

“ True, Mick, true,” answered Mowbray. — “ And 
yet dico and cards are but boiics and pasteboard, 
and the best horse ever stitrted may slip a shoulder 
before ho get to the winiiing-post — and so 1 wish 
Clam’s venture liad not been in such a bottom. — 
But, hang it, care killed a cat — I can hedge as well 
as any one, if the odds turn up against me — so let 
\ \iH have tlio cash, Mick.” 

“ Aba ! but there go /two w'ords to that bargain 
— tbe stock stands in my name, and Tam Turui>etiny 
the banker's, as trustees for. ^liss Clara — Now, gi-t 
you her letter to us, desiring us to sell out and to 
pay you tbe proceeds, and Tam Tunipenny will let 
yon have five huiidi*cd |)Ounds inttanUr, oii ilic faith 
of the transaction ; for I fancy you would desire a’ 
the stock to be sold out, an<l it will produce nion; 
than six hundred, or seven hundred ])oiinds either 

— and 1 reckon 3’ou will he selling out the whole 

— it’s needless making twa bites of a elierry.” 

“True,” aiiswei*ed .Mowbray; “since we must 

bo rogues, or something like it, let us make it worth 
I our wiiilo at least ; s<» give me a form of the letter, 
and Clara shall copy it — that is, if she consents ; 
for you know she can keep her own opinion as well 
AS any other woman in the world.” 

“ And that,” said Mciklewham, “ i.s ns the wind 
will keep its way, preach to it as you like. But if 
I might advise about Miss Clara — I wad say nae- 
thing mail* than that 1 was stressed for tiio penny 
money ; for 1 mistake her niucklc if she would like 
to SCO you gauging to pitch apd toss wi’ this lord 
and tither baronet lor her aunt’s three per ceiits-^ 
I ken she has some qm*er notions — she gics aw.'ty 
the %ck, of the dividends on that very stock in 
downright charity.” 

“ And I am in hazard to rob the poor ns wxll ns 
my sister 1” said Mowbray, filling once more his 
own glass and his friend’s. “ Come, Mick, no sky- 
lights — here is Clara’s health — she is an angel — 
and 1 am — what I will not call myself, and suffer 
no other man to call me. — But 1 shall win tliis time 

— lam sure 1 shall, since Clara s fortune depends 
upon it.” 

“ Now, I think, on the other hand,” said Moiklc- 
wham, “ that if any thing should chance wrung, 
(and Heaven kens that tlie best-laid schemes will 
gang ajee,) it will be a great comfort to think that 
the ultimate losers will only be Uie poor folk, that 
have the parish between them and absolute star- 
vation — if your sister spent her ain siller, it would 
bo a very different story.” 

“ Hush, Mick— for God’s sake, liusli, mine honest 
friend,” said Mowbray ; “ it is quite true ; tliou art 
a rare eounsellor in time of need, and hast as happy 
a manner of reconciling a man’s oonscienco with 
his necessities, as might set up a score of casuists ; 
but beware, my most zealous counsellor and con- 
fessor, how you drive the nail too for — 1 promise 
you some of tlie chaffing you ore at just now rather 
abates my pluck.— Well— give me your scroll — 


I will to Clara with it — tlioiigh I would rather meet 
the best shot in Britain, with ten paces of green so^l 
betwixt us.” So saying, he left tlm apartment. 


CHAPTER XI. 

FAATEIINAL LOVE. 

Nearost of blood should still be next In lovo ; 

And when 1 see these hnitpy children p 1 a 3 'in$r. 

While Williiini gathers flowers fur Kllon’a ringlets, 

And Kllen drc'sscs flies for Willinin's angle, 

1 scarce can think, that in advancing life, 

(boldness, nnkindncBS, intercbt, or suspicion, 

Will e'er dfnride that unity so sacred, ^ 

Wliicli Nature bound at birtii. 

Anonymous, 

When Mowbray had left his dangerous adviser 
in order to steer the course which his agent had 
indicated, without offering to recommend it, he 
went to the little parlour which his sister was wont 
to term her own, and in wliich she spent great part 
of her time. 1 1 was fitted up with a sort of fanciful 
neatness ; and in its perfect arrangement and good 
oi'der, formed a stmiig contrast to the other apart- 
ments of the old .*ind neglected mansion-house. A 
number of little articles lay on the work-table, in- 
dicating the elegant, and, at the same time, tiie 
unsettled turn of the inhabitant’s mind. There 
were iinffuislicd drawings, blotted music, needle- 
work of various kinds, and many other little female 
tasks ; all undertaken with zeal, and so far prose- 
cuted with art and elegance, hut all flung aside 
licforc any one of them was completed. 

Clara herself stit upon a little low couch by the 
window, reading, or at least turning over the leaves 
I of a hook, in which she seemed to read. But in- 
I stantly starting up when she saw her brother, she 
I ran tow'ards liim witli tlie most cordial cheerful- 
' ness. 

“ Welcome, welcome, my dear John ; this is very 
’ kind of you to come to visit }t>ur I’ccluse sister. 

1 have been trying to nail my eyes and my under- 
! standing to a stupid book here, because they say 
! too much thought is not quite good for me. But, 
i cither the man’s diilness, or my want of the power 
I of attending, makes my eyes pass over the page, 

' just ns one ^ms to read in a dream, without teing 
I able to coniprclieiid one wonl of the matter. You 
i shall talk to me, and that will do better. What can 
! I give you to sliew tliat you are welcome ? I am 
I afraid tea is all I have to offer, and that you set too 
! little store by,” 

I “ I shall be glad of a cup at present,** said Mow- 
, bray, “for 1 wish to speak witli you.” 

; “ Then Jeosy stiall make it ready instintly,” said 

I Miss Mowbray, ringing, and giving ordera to her 
I waiting-mOid — “ but vou must not be ungrateful, 

I John, and plague me with any of the ceremonial for 
I your fate—* sufficient for the day is tlie evil thereof.’ 

: I will attend, and play my pai-t as prettily aa yon 
1 can desire; but to think of it beforehand, would 
: make botli my head and my heart ache ; and oo I 

• beg vou will spare mo on tlie subject.” 

• “Why, you wild kitten,” said Mowbray, "yon 
turn every day more shy of human communication 

we eliall liavo you take the woods one day, and 

become as Mvage as the Princess Garaboo. But ' 
I will plague you about nothing if 1 can help it. If 
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; iiiattei's go not smooth on tlie groat day, tliey must | will you do — i^hat will you s.'iy, Clara, if I am uii- 

. e*en blame the dull thick head that had no fair lady able, contrary to my hope, trust, and expectation, 

, to help him in his need. But, Clara, 1 had some- to repay vim this money within a short time T’ 

! tiling more material to say to you — something in> Do t'* replied Clara ; 1 must do without it, 

I deed of the last importance.” you know ; and for saying, 1 will not sjiy a word.” 

What is it ?” said Clara, in a bine of voire True,” refilled Alowbray, “ but your little ex- 
approaching to a scream — 111 the naino of God, iicnses — your charities — your halt and blind — 
wliat is it I Ytm know not how you terrify me !” your round of piuipcrs 1” 

** Nay, you start at a shadow, Clara,” aiisworeil “ Well, I can manage all that too. Look you 
her brother. It is no such uncommon matter here, John, how many half-worked trifles there are. 
neither — good faith, it is the most common dis- The needle or the {lencil is the resource of all dis- 

ti*css in the world, so far as 1 kmnv the world — 1 tressed heroines, you know; and 1 promise you, ! 

am sorely pinched for money.” though I have been a little idle and unsettled of j 

‘‘Is that all 1” replied Clara, in a tone whirh late, yet, when I do set about it, no Einuieliiio | 

seemed to her brother as imieh to underrate the ‘ «»r Kthelinde of thi*iii all ever sent such loads of 


difliculty, when it was explained, as her fears had 
exaggerated it before she heard its nature. 

Is that al' 1 Indeed it is all, and comprehends 
a great deal of vexation. I shall be ]i.ard run unless 
1 can get a certain sum of money — and 1 must 
e’en ask you if you can help me ?” 

“ Help youl” replied Clara ; “ Yes, with all my 
heart— but you know ni}* purse is a light otic — 
inure than half of my bust dividend is in it, however, 
and T am sure, John, 1 shall he happy if it can 
serve you — especially as that will at least sh.ew 
that your wants arc but small one's.” 

“ Alas, CliU'a, if you would help me,” f-aiJ her 
brother, half rep* ■ntant -of his pnriM**^**, “von nni**t 
draw tlie neck of tlie goose whicli lays the gohleii 
eggs— you must hnid mo the whole stock.” 

** And why n<»t, Jolm,” s;ud the .siniple-hearteil 
girl, “if it will ilo you a kindncsii { Are you not 
my natural guardian 1 Are you not a kind one i | 
And is not my little fortune entirely at your dis- j 
j'">sal 1 You will, 1 am sure, do all for the best.” i 

“I fear 1 may not,” said Mowbray, sbirting ' 
from her, and nmre distressc*d by Iht sudden an-l 
unsuspicious compliance, than he wrxild have been 
by dimcultics, or remonstrance. In the latter case, 
be would havo stifled the pangs of conscience amid 
the manoeuvres which he must have resorted to 
for obtaining her acquiescence ; as matters stood, 
th^ was all the ditference between slaughtering a 
lame and unresisting animal, and pursuing wild 
(rame, until the animation of the sportsman's exer- 
tiops overcomes the internal sense of his own 
cruelty. The samo idea occuri'cd to Alowbray 
himself. 

“ By G — he said, “this is like shf»otiiig the bird 
sitting. — Clara,” he added, “ 1 fear this money will 
scarce be employed as you would wish.” 

“ Employ it a.s you yourself please, my dearest 
brother,” sho replied, “ and I will bedieve it is all 
lor the best.” 

“ Nay, I am doing for the best,” lie replieil ; “ at 
least, 1 am doing what must be done, for I see no 
other way tliruugh it — so all 3 'ou havo to do is to 
com* this paper, and bid adieu to bank dividends 
— fora little while at least. 1 trast soon to double 
tins little matter for you, if Fortune will but stand 
iny friend.” 

“Bo not trust to Fortune, John,” said Clara, 
smiling, though with an expresuoii of deep molaii- 
eholy. " Ato ! she has never been a friend to our 
family — not at least for many a day.” 

“ She favours the bold, say my old grammatical 
.cxcrcjHes,” answered her brother; “and I must 
tiast her, were she as changeable as a weather- 
cock, — And yet — if she should jilt me ! — What 


trumpery to market :us T shall, or made such wealth ' 
as I will do. 1 dai*c say l.t.'idy Penelope, and all ; 
the gentry at the Well, w’ill purchase, and will raffle, ' 
and do all sorts of things to encoiir<age the pen^iui , 
jH'rftinner. 1 will send them such lots of landscapes j 
I with sap-givcn trees, and inaz.*iivi‘ii-bhie rivers, :iiid | 
I portraits that will terrify tlic originals themselves j 
; — and handkcivhiefs and turbans, with necdlo-work { 
• .scalloped exactly like the walks on tin* Belvidcre — j 
, Why, J shall become a lirtle forliine in the first | 
season.” j 

' “ No, Clara,” said John, gravely, for a virtuous 1 

rc'^tiluiion bail gained the upper bund in bis bosom, . 
while hi-ii si.>»ter ran on in this manner, — W'e will ; 
do soiiietliiiig better than all tlii'^. If this kind help 
of yours lines not fetch me riirough, 1 am deter- 
mined 1 will cut the whole concern. It is hut 
htandliig a laugh or two, and hearing a gay fellow ■ 
say, Danone, .Jack, are you turned clodla^pper at | 
la^t ! — that is the worst. Dogs, horses, and all, | 
'-iiall go to the hammer; wc will keep iiotliing but I 
\ Mill* pony, and I will trust to a pair of cxeelieiit i 
. legs. There is enough left of the old acres to keep , 
! iis in the way you like best, and that 1 will learn j 
! to like. J will work in the garden, and work in thu i 
; ‘orest, mark my owvi trees, and cut them myself, i 
keep jiiy own aocoiinis, and scud Daumiers Meiklc- } 
wliain to the devil.” | 

“ That last is the best resolution of all, J^hii,” • 
said Clara ; “ and if such a day should come round, i 
J should be thu hapjiiest of Jiving creatures — 1 
slufuld not havo a grief left in the world — if 1 liad, 

1 you should never see or hear of it — it should lie 
} here,” she said, pressing her hand on her bosom, 

I “ buried as deep us a funereal urn in a cold sepul- 
chre. Oh ! could we not begin such a life to-inor 
row I If it is absolutely necessary that this trifle 
I of money Rliould he got rid of first, throw it iuto 
the river, and think you have lost it amongst 
gamblers and horse-jockeys.” ^ i 

Clara’s eyes, which she fondly fixed on her 
brother’s face, glowed through the tears which her 
enthusia.sm called into tliem, while sho thus ad- 
dre.sHed him. Alowbray, on his part, kept his looks 
fixed on ttie ground, with a flush on his cheek, tliat 
expressed at oiico false pride and real diame. 

At length he looked up: — “My dear girl,” 
lie said, “ bow foolishly you talk, and iiow foolislily 
J, that liave tw'enty tilings to do, stand here listen- 
iug to you I All will go smootli on tny plan— if 
it sliould not, wo have youra in reserve, and X swear 
to you 1 will adopt it. The trifle which this letter 
of yours enables me to command, may have luck 
in it, and we must not throw up the cairds while wo 
have a ciiance of tlie game. — Wci-e 1 fo cut from 
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Ous moment these few huiKireds would make us 
little better or little worse — so you see we have 
two strings to our bow. Luck is sometimes against 
me, that is true — but upon true principle, and 
playing on the square, 1 can manaj^ tiie hast of 
rhem, or my name is not Mowbray. Adieu, my 
dearest Clara.” So saying, lie kissed her cheek 
witli a more than usual degree of affection. 

Ere he could raise himself from his stooping 
posture, she tlirew her arm kindly over his neck, 
and said with a tone of tlic deepest interest, My 
dearest hrotlier, your slightest wish has been, and 
ever shall be, a law to me — Oh ! if you would but 
I grant me one request in return 1” 

\ “ What is it, you silly girl I” said Mowbray, 

gently disengaging himself from her hold . — ** What 
is it you cam liave to ask that needs such a solemn 

f reface !— Remember, 1 hate prcfaioes; and when 
hapMn to open a book, always skip tlieiii.” 

^ Without preface, then, my dearest brother, will 
you, for my sake, avoid tliose quarrels in which tho 
people yonder are eternally engaged ! 1 never go 
down there but I hear of some new brawl ; and I 
never lay my head down to sleep, but I dream that 

you are the victim of it. Even last night ” 

" Nay, Clara, if you begin to tell your dreams, 
we shall never have done. Sleeping, to be sure, is 
tho roost serious employment of your life — for as 
to eating, yon Imrdly match a sparrow ; but I eii- 
tieat you to sleep without dreaming, or to keep 
your visions to yourself. — Why do you keep such 
fast hold of me! — What on earth can you bo 
afraid off — Surely you do not think tlie block- 
head Binks, or any other of tho good follis below 
yonder, dared to turn on me I Egad, I wish they 
would pluck up a little mettle, that 1 might liave an 
excuse fer drilling them. Gad, 1 would soon teach 
them to fiillow at heel.” ! 

*^No, John,” replied his sister; *Mt is not of 
such men as tliese that I have any fear — and yet, 
cowards are apmetiines driven to desperation, and 
liecome more dangerous than better men — but it 
is not such as these that I fear. But tliere are 
men in tho world whose qualities are beyond their 
seeming — whose spirit and courage lie hidden, 
like metals in Uie mine, under an unmarked or 
a plain exterior. — You may meet with such — 
you are nwh and headlong, and apt to exercise 
your wit without always weighing consequences, 
and thus ” 

jy On my word, Clara,” answered Mowbray, “ you 
aiU in a moot sermonizing humour this tnoniing ! 
the parson himself could not have been more log^w 
or profound. You have only to divide your dis- 
course into beads, and garnish it with conclusions 
for use, and conclusions for doctrine, and it might 
lie preached before a whole presbytery, with evory 
chance of instruction and edifloation. But 1 am a 
man of the world, my little Gara ; and tliough 1 
wish to go in death’b way as little as possible, 1 roust 
I not fear the raw-head and bloody-Ixmes neither.*- 
I And who the devil is to put the question to me I — 

1 must know tliat^ Clara, for you have some espe- 
cial person in your eye when you bid me take care 
of quarreling.’’ 

Clani o6uld not become paler than was her usual 
.complexion ; but her voice faltered as she eagerly 
assured her brotlier, tliat she had no particular per- 
son in her thoughts. 

Clara,” said her brot|er, ^ do you remember, 


when tiicre was a report of a bogle^ ui tlie up|>er 
orcluird, when we were both chUdren t — Do you 
remember how you were perpetually telling me to 
take care of tlie bogle, and keep away firom its 
haunts t— And do you remember my going on 
purpose to detect the bogle, finding the oow-boy, 
witli a shirt about him, busied in pulling pears, and 
treating him to a handsome drubbing I — 1 am the 
same Jack Mowbray still, as ready to face danger, 
and unmask imposition ; and your fears, Gara, will 
only make me watcli more closely, till I find out tho 
real object of them. If you warn me of quarrelling 
witli some one, it must be because you know some 
one who is not unlikely to quarrel with me. You 1 
are a flighty and fanciful mrl, but you liave sense 
enough not to trouble eimr yourself or me on a 
point of lionnur, save when there is some good 
reason for it.” t 

Clara once more protested, and it was with tlie j 
deepest anxiety to be believed, that what she had | 
said arose only out of tlie* general consequences | 
which she apprehended from tiie linejof conduct lier 
brother had adopted, and which, in ‘^her apprcheii- j 
sion, was so likely to engage him |n the broils that 
divided tho good company at the Spring. Mowbray | 
listened to her explanation with an air of doubt, ] 
or rather incredulity, sipped a cup of tea which had i 
for some time been placed before him ; and at ! 
length replied, ** Well, Clara, whether 1 am right ' 
or wrong in my guess, it would be cruel to torment | 
you any more, remembering what you have just 
done for me. But do justice to your brother, and 
believe, that when you have any thing to ask of 
him, an explicit declaration of your wU^es will an 
swer your purpose much better than ingenioiL’t 
oblique attempts to influence me. Give up all 
thoughts of such, my dear Clara—- 'you arc but a 
poor manesuvrer, but were you the very Machi.avel 
of your sex, you should not turn the flank of Joliu 
Mowbray.” 

He left the room as he spoke, and did not return, 
though his sister twice called upon him. It is tine 
that sho uttered th0 word brotlier so faintly, that 
perhaps the sound did not reach his ears. — ** He'is 
gone,” she said, " and I have liad no power to speak 
out 1 1 am like the wretched creatures, who, it is 
said, lie under a potent charm, that prevents them 
alike from shedding tears and from confessing their 
crimes — Yes, tliare is a spell on this uuliappy 
heart, and eidierthat must be dissolved, or this | 
must break.” 


CHAPTER XU. ; 

I ! 

TUE CHALLENGE. 

A rilght note 1 linve about me, for the delivery of wliirli you 
niuis escoie mo. It is an ofHw wliteli firiendslilp calls upon nw 
to do. and DO way ofieusive to you. as I desire noihfng bat 
right 00 both sides. ^ 

King and Ao Knig* 

Tub intelligent reader may recollect, tliatTyrrel 
departed from tlie Fox Hotel on terms not ato* 
gether so friendly towards the company as those 
under which he entered it. Indeed, it oeenrtetf 
to him, that he might probably have heard aoilie* 
thing forthor on the subject, though, amidst nMerp 
of deeper and more anxious consadmtion, tfaa ides 
“ I Bogle— in BngVdi, GobUit 
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only passed liastily tlirough his mind ; and two days 
having gone over without any message from Sir 
Bingo Biliks, the whole affhir glided entirdy out of 
his memory. 

The h ath was, that although never old woman 
took more trouble collect and blow up with her 
bellows the embers of her decayed fire, than Cap- 
tain MacTurk kindly underwent for the purpose of 
puffing into a fiame the dying sparkles of the Baro- 
net’s courage, yet two days were spent in fruitless 
conferences before he could attain the desired point. 
11c found Sir Bingo on these different occasions in 
alt sorts of- different moods of mind, and disposed 
to view the thing in all shades of light, except what 
the Captain thought was the true one. — He was in 
a drunken humour — in a sullen humour — in a 
thoughtless and vilipending humour — in every 
humour but a fighting one. And when Giptain 
MacTnrk talked of the reputation of the company 
at the Well, Sir Bingo pretended to take offence, 
said the company might go to tlie devil, and hinted 
that he "did them sufficient honour by gracing 
diem with his countenance, but did not mean to 
constitute them any judges of his affairs. Tho 
fellow was a raff, and he would have notliing to do 
with him.” 

Captain MacTnrk would willingly have taken 
measures against the Baronet liimself, ns in a state 
of contumacy, but was opxiosed by Winterblossom 
and other members of the committee, who con- 
sidered Sir Bingo as too important and illustrious 
a member of their society to be rashly expelled 
from a place not hononred by the residence of many 
persons of rank ; and finally insisted that nothing 
should be done in the matter without tho advice of 
Mowbray, whose preparations for his solemn fes- 
tival on the following Thursday had so much occu- 
pied him, that ho had not lately appeared at the 
Wfll. 

In the meanwhile, tho gallant Captain seemed to 
experience as much ^stress of mind, as if some 
stain had lain on his own most unblemished of re- 
putations. He ’vent up and down upon the points 
of his toes, rising np on his instep witli a jerk which 
at once expressed vexation and defiance — He car- 
ried bis nose turned up in tlie air, like that of a 
pig when he snuffs the approaching storm — He 
spoke in monosyllables when he spoke at all ; and 
— ^hat perhaps illustrated in the strongest manner 
the depth of his feelings — he refused, in face of tiie 
whole company, to pledge Sir Bingo in a glass of 
the Baronet’s peculiar cogniac. 

At length, the whole Well was alarmed by the 
report brought by a smart outrider, that the young 
of Ktheringtpn, reported to be rising on tlie 
horixon of fashion as a star of tho first magnitude, 
intended to pass an hour, or a day, or a week, as 
it might happen, (for his lordship could not be sup- 
posed to know hfe own mind,) at St Honan’s Well. 

This suddenly put ail in motion. Almanacks 
were opened to ascertain his lordship’s age, in- 
quiries were made concerning the extent of his 
fortune, his habits were qno&l, his tastes were 
fpiessed at, and all tbat-the ingenuity of the Ma- 
aaeing Committoe could devise was resorted to, in 
order to recommend their Spa to this favourite of 
fortune. An enprem'was despatched to Shaws- 
Gastle with the agresidUe intelligenee which fired 
the tndn of hope tiiat led to Mowbray’s iqipropria- 
tfam of his sister’s capitaL He did not, however. 


think proper to obey the summons to the Spring ; 
for, not being aware in what light tlie Earl might 
regard tho worthies there assembled, he did not 
desire to be found by his lordship in any strict con- 
nection with them. ^ i 

Sir Bingo Binks was in a different situation. The 
bravery with which he had endured the censure of 
the place began to give way, when he considered 
that a person of such distinction as that which public 
opinion attached to Lord Etherington, should find 
him bodily indeed at St Honan’s, but, so far as 
society was concerned, on the road towards the 
ancient city of Coventry ; and his banishment 
thither, incurred by that most unpardonable offence 
ill modem morality, a solecism in tho code of ho- 
nour. Though sluggish and inert when called to 
action, the Bsirooet was by no means an absolute 
coward ; or, if so, he was of that class which fights 
when reduced to extremity. He manfully sent for 
Captain MacTurk, who waited upon him with a 
grave solemnity of aspect, which instantly was ex- 
changed for a radiant joy, when Sir Bingo, in few 
words, empowered him to carry a message to that 
d — d strolling artist, by whom he had been insulted 
three dam since. 

" By Cot,” said the Captain, ^ my exceedingly 
goot and excellent friend, and I am happy to do 
such a favour for you ! And it ’s well you have 
thought of it yourself ; because, if it had not been 
for some of our very goot and excellent friends, 
that would be putting their spoon into another folk’s 
dish, I should have been asking you a civil question 
myself, how you came to dine with us, with all that 
mud and mire which Mr Tyrrel’s grasp has left j 
upon the collar of your coat — you understand me. ; 
— But it is mucli better as it is, and I wih go to | 
the man with all the speed of light ; and though, to | 
be sure, it should have been sooner thought of, yet ; 
let mo alone to make an excuse for that, just in my 
own civil way — better late thrive than never do 
well, you know, Sir Bingo ; and if you have made 
him wait a little while for his morning, you must 
give him the better measure, my darling.” 

So saying, he awuted no reply, lest poradventurc 
the commission with which he was so hastily and 
unexpectedly charged, should have been clogged 
with some condition of compromise. No such pro- 
posal, however, was made on the part of the doughty 
Sir Bingo, who eyed his friend as he hastily snat^ed 
up bis rattan to depart, with a dogged look of obsti- 
nacy, expressive, to use hb own phrase, of a deter- 
! mined resolution to oome np to the scratch ; and 
when he beard the Captain’s parting footsteps, and 
saw tiie door shut behind him, he valiantly whistled 
a few bars of Jenny Sutton, in token he cared not a 
ferthing how the matter was to end. 

With a swifter pace than his half-pay leisure 
usually encouraged, or than his habitual dignity 
permitted, Captain MacTurk cleared the ground 
betwixt the Spring and its gay vicinity, and the 
ruins of the Aultoun, where rmgned our friend Meg 
Dods, the sole assertor of its ancient dignities. To 
the door of the Cleikum Inn the Captain addresed 
himself, as one too much accustomed to war to fear 
a rough reception ; although at tiie very first aqiect 
of Meg, who presented her penon at tiie hjdf 
opened door, his military ezpwienee taught him 
that his entrance into the place would, in all proba- 
bility, be disputed. 

" Is Mr Tyrrel at hoiqp t” was the qaestbn ; and 
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' the answer was conveyed, by tlie countcr-intetro- 
gation, " Wlia may ye be that speers t” 

As the most polite reply to tliis question, and an 
indulgence, at tlie same time, of his own taciturn 
disposition, the Capbiin presented to Luckie Dods 
the fifth part of an ordinary playing card, much 
grimed with snuff, which bore mi its blank side 
his name and quality. But Luckie Dods rejected 
the information tlius tendered, with contemptuous 
scorn. 

“ Nane of your deil’a play-books for me,*’ said 
rfie ; “ it ’a an ill w'orld since sic prick-my-dainty 
doings cpme in fashion — Tt’s a poor-toiigue that 
canna tell its ain name, and I’ll hae nano of your 
Bcarts upon pasteboard.” 

“ I am Captain MacTurk, of the regiment,” 

said the Captain, disdaining farther answer. 

" MacTurk !” repeated Meg, with an emphasis, 
which induced the owner of the name to repl^', 
“ Yes, honest woman — MacTurk — Hector Mac- 
Turk — have you any objoctions to my name, good 
wife !” 

‘‘ Nae objections have I,” answered Meg ; it ’s 
e’on an excellent name for a heathen. — But, Oip- 
tain MacTurk, since sae it be tliat yo arc a captain, 
ye may e’en face about and march your ways hame 
again, to the tutie of Dunbarton drums ; for ye arc 
ganging to have nac speech of Maistcr Tirl, or ony 
lodger of mine.” 

" And wherefore not !” demanded the veteran ; 
** and is tliis of your own foolish head, honest 
woman, or has your lodger left such orders !” 

" Maybe be has and maybe no,” answered Meg, 

* sturdily ; and 1 kun nae inair right that ye suld 
ca* me honest woman, than 1 have to ca’ you honest 
man, whilk is as far frae my thoughts as it wad be 
from heaven’s truth.” 

" The woman is delcerit 1” said Captain Mac- 
Turk ; “ but coom, coom — a gentleman is not to be 
misused in this way when he comes on a gentleman’s 
business ; so make you a bit room on tlie doorstaiie, 
that 1 may pass by you, or 1 will make room for 
myself, by Cot, to your small pleasure.” 

And so saying, he assumed tlie air of a man who 
was about to n^e good his passage. But Meg, 
witliout deigning faiiher reply, fiourished around 
her head tho hearth-broom, which she had been 
employing to its more legitimate purpose, when 
disturbed in her housew&iy by Captain Mac- 
Turk. 

^ 1 ken your errand weel eneugh, Captain — and 
I ken yersell. Ye are ane of the folk that gang 
about yonder setting folks by the lugs, as callants 
set their collies to fight But ye sail come to nao 
lodger o’ mine, let a-be Maister Tirl, wi’ ony sic 
ungodly errand ; for I am ane that will keep God’s i 
peaea and the King’s within my dwelling.” 

So nying, and in explicit token of her peaceable 
intentions, ehe aflain flourished her broom. 

The vetenin instinctively threw himself under 
Saint George’s miard, and drew two paces ^ck, 
exclaiming, ** That the woman waa either mad, or 
as drunk as whisky could make her f ’ an alter- 
native which affoMcd Meg so little satisfaction, 
that she fiiirly rushed on her vetizing adversary, 
and began to use her weapon to fell purpose. 

^ Me drunk, ye scandalous blackguard 1” (a blow 
with the broom interposed as psrenthesii^) " me, 
that am fasting firom all but sin and bohea 1” (an- 
other whack.) ^ 

The Captain, swearing, exclaiming, and parry* 
ing, cangUt the blow's as they fell, dewing mudi 
dexterity in single-stick. The people began to 
gather ; and how long his gallantry miglit have 
maintained itself against the spirit of seff-defenco 
and revenge, must be left uncertain, for the arrival 
6f Tyrrel, returned from a short waJk, put a period 
to the contest. 

Meg, who had a great respect fur her guest, 
began to feci ashamed of her own violence, and 
slunk into the house ; observing, however, that die 
trowed she had made her hearth-broom and the 
auld heathen’s pow right wcel acquainted. Tho 
tranquillity which ensued upon her departure, gave 
Tyrrel an opportunity to ask the Captain, whom he 
at length recognized, the meaning of this sinralar 
affray, and whether the visit was intended for him ; 
to which the veteran replied very discomposedly, 
that ^Mie should have known that long enough ago, 
if ho had had decent people to open nis door, and 
answer a civil question, instead of a flyting mad • 
woman, who was w'orae than an eagle,” he said, 
"or a mastiff-bitch, or a she-boar, or any other 
female beast in Uie creation.” 

Half suspecting his errand, and desirous to avoid 
unnecessary notoriety, Tyrrel, as he shewed the 
Captain to the parlour, which ho called his own, 
entreated him to excuse the rudeness of his land- 
lady, and to pass from tho topic to that which had 
procured him the honour of this visit. 

" And you are right, my good Master Tyrrel,” 
said the Captain, pulling down tho sleeves of his 
coat, adjusting his handkerchief and breast-ruflle, 
and endeavouring to recover the composure of 
manner becoming his mission, hut still adverting 
indignantly to tlio usage ho had received*— " By 
. — , if she had but been a man, if it were tivs 
King himself — However, Mr Tyrrel, I am come 
on a civil errand — and very civilly I have pem 
treated — tho auld bitch should be set in the stocks, 
and bo tsmned ! — My friend, Sir Bingo — By—, , 
T shall never forget .that w'oman’s insolence — if 
there be a constable or a cat-o*-niuc-tails within 
ten miles ** • * 

" I perceive, Captain,” said Tyrrel, " that you 
are too much disturbed at tliis moment to enter 
upon the business which has brought you here — • 
if you will step into my bedroom, and nuUce use of 
some cold water and a towel, it will give you the 
time to compose yourself a little.” 

" I slialL do no such tiling, Mr Tyrrel,” answered 
the Captain, snappishly ; ” I do not want^ to bo 
composed at all, and 1 do not want to stay in tliis 
house a minute longer than to do niy errand to you 
on my .friend’s behalf — And as for this tamned 
woman, Dods ** 

“ You will in that case forgive my interrupting 
you, Captain MacTurk, as I presume your errand 
to me can have no reference to this stnmge quarrel 
with my landlady, with which 1 have nothing 
to ” 

" And if I thought that it had, sir,” said the Gap- 
tain, interrupting Tyrrel in his turn, " yon riioiild 
have given me satisfaction before yon was a qnurter 
of an hour older— Oh, 1 would give five , pounds 
to the pretty fellow that would say, Captain Mao> 
Turk, the woman did right !” 

"I certainly will not be that person yon irisb 

1 for. Captain,” replied l^rrel, " because 1 rpally do 
not know who was in the right or wrong; bat 1 
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am certainly sorry tliat you should have met with 
ill usage, when your purpose was to visit me." 

" Well, sir, if you are concerned," said the man 
of peace, snappishly, " so am I, and there is an end 
of it. — And touching my errand to you— you 
cannot have forgotten that you treated my friend. 
Sir Dingo Dinks, witli sinralar incivility F* 

“ I recollect nothing of the kind, Captain," n^- 
plied Tyrrel. “ I remember that tlic gentleman, 
BO ^led, took some uncivil liberties in laying ' 
foolish bets concerning me, and that I treatcil him, 
from respf?ct to tlio rest of the company, and the ^ 
ladies in particular, with a great degree of modera- | 
tion and forbearance." I 

" And you must have very fine ideas of forbear- j 
ance," replied the Captain, “ when you took my ‘ 
good friend by the collar of the coat, and lifted him 
out of your way as if )io had been a l)npjiy dog ! 
My good Mr Tyrrel, T can assiii*o you lie docs not 
think that you have forborne him at all, and he has 
no purpose to forbear you ; and T must cither carry 
back a sufficient apology, or you must meet in a 

a uiet way, with a good friend on each side. — And 
ds was the errand I came on, when this tainncd 
woman, with the hearth-broom, who is an enemy 

to all quiet and peaceable pi'oceedings " 

“ We will forget Mrs Doda for the present, if 
you please, Captain MacTurk," said Tyrrel — ‘‘ and, 
to s^ak to the present subject, you will permit me 
to say, tliat I think this summons comes a little of 
the latest. You know best as a military man, but 
I liave always understood that such rliffei-encca arc 
usually settled immediately after they occur — not 
that 1 intend to baulk Sir Dingo’s inclinations upon 
die score of delay, or any other account." 

“ I dare say you will not — 1 .dare say you will 
not, Mr Tyrrel," answered the Captain — I am 
free to think that you know better what belongs to 
a gpntleman.— And os to time — look you, my 
good sir, tliere are different sorts of people in this 
world, as tiiere are different sorts of fire-arms. 
There are your Iiair-triggcrM rifles, that ^ off just I 
at the right moment, and in the twinkling of an 
eye, and that, Mr Tyrrel, is your true man of ho- 
nour ; — and there is a sort of person that takes a 
thing up too soon, and sometimes backs out of it, 
like your rubbishy Birmingham pieces, that wiH at 
one time |;o off at half-cock, and at another time 
bum priming without going off at all ; — then again 
there are jdeces that hang fire — or I should rather 
say^ that are like the matchlocks which the black 
fellows use in the East Indies — there must be 
some blowing of the match, and so forth, which 
oecasiona delay, but the piece carries true enough 
after all." 

" And your friend ISr Bingo’s valour is of this 
last kind,, Captain — I presume that is the inference. 
I ibonld have dtoug^t more like a boy’s cannon, 
which Is ficed by means of a train, and is but a 
pop-gun after idl." 

** 1 cannot allow of such comparisons, sir," B«d 
the Captain ; " you will understand that I come 
here as Sir Bingo’s friend, abd a reflection on him 
will be an affront to me." 

" I disclaira all intended offence to you, Captain 
— ( have no wish to extend the mimbw of my ad- 
versaries, or to add to Siem tho name of a gallant 
effleer like yourself," replied Tyrrel. 

" You are too obliging, sir," said the Captain, 
drawing himself np with dignity. " By — and 


tliat was said very handsomely ! — Well, sir, and I 
sliaU 1 not have the pleasure of carrying back any ; 
explanation from you to Sir Bingo ! — I assure you j 
it would give me pleasure to make this matter baud- ! 
somely up.’’ I 

“ To Sir Dingo, Captain MacTurk, I have no | 
apology to offer — 1 think I treated him iiioi*e gently j 
tlian his iinpcrtiiionce deserved." | 

“ Ocli, och !’* sighed the Captain, with a strong i 
Highland intonation ; then there is no juoro to bo 
smd, but just to settle time and place ; for pistol'}, 

1 suppose, must be tho weapons." 

^ All these matters are quite the same to roc," 
said Tyrrel ; " only, in respect of time, I sliould j 
wish it to be as speedy os possible — What say you | 
to one, afternoon, this very day! — You mav name j 
the place." . 'I 

“At one, aftenioon,” replied the Captain deli- 
herately, “Sir Bingo will attend you — tho place 
may be the Bnek-stane ; for as tlio whole compai^y 
go to the water-side to-day to eat a kettle of fiali,' 
there will be no risk of intcTisiption. — And whom j 
shall I speak to, my good friend, on your side of 
the quaiTel V* 

“ Really, Captain," replied Tyrrel, “ that U a 
puzzling question — 1 have no friend here — I sup- 
pose you could Inardly act for both 1" 

“It would be totally, absolutely, and altogether 
out of tlic question, my good friend," replied Mae- 
Turk. “ But if you will trust to me, I will bring 
up a friend on your part from the Well, who, though 
you liavc hardly seen him before, will settle matters 
for you as well as if you had been intimate for 
twenty years — and- 1 will bring up the Doctor too, 
if I cun get him unloosed from Uic petticoat of that 
hit widow Blower, that he has strung himself upon." 

“ I have no donbt you will do every tiling w ith 
perfect accuracy, Captain. At ono o’clock, then, we 
meet at the Buck-stanc — Stay, permit mo to see 
you to tho door.” 

« By , and it is not altoMther so unneco.s- 

sary," said the Captain ; “ for uie tamiied woman 
with tho besom might have some advantage in that 
long dark passage, knowing tho ground better than 
I do — tainn her, I will have amends on her, if 
there be whipping-post, or ducking-stool, or a pair 
of stocks in the parish 1" And so saying, the Cap- 
tain trudged off, his spirits ever and anon agitated 
by recollection of tbo causeless aggression of Meg 
Dods, and again composed to a state of happy 
serenity by tlie recollection of tho agreeable ar- 
rangement which he had made between Mr Tyi-rcl 
and liis friend Sir Bingo Binks. 

We have heard of men of undoubted benevolence 
of character and disposition, whose principal delight 
was to see a miserable criminal, degraded alike by 
bis previous crimes, and the sentence wliich he had 
incurred, conclude a vicious and wretched life, by 
an ignominious and^ painful death. It was some 
such iiiconristeni^ of character which induced 
honest Captain MacTurk, who had really been a 
meritorious officer, and was a good-natured, honour- 
able, and well-intentioned man, to place his chief 
; delight in setting his friends by the ears,, and tlien 
I acting as umpire in the dangerous rmContresj 
j which, according to his code of honour, were abso-^ 
i Intely necessary to restore peace and cordiality. 
We leave the explanatkm of such anomalies to the 

I iSeoNoteC. KetOe^Fish, 
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lAbours of craniologlsts, for they seem to defy aJl 
the researchee of tlie Ethic philosopher. 


CHAPTER XllT. 

DISArPOINTMnNT. 

Kraus. I pmy y«u now, good Alnster Slender'd dcrving'tnnn, 
nnd friend Sinipte by your name, wliicli waiy have you looked 
for Master Cains ? 

i S/en<l(T. Marry, Sir, the City-ward, the Park-ward, every 
way ; Old Windsor way, and etery way. 

Merrp Wives of Windsor. 

Sir Bingo Binks received the Captain’s commu- 
nication with the .(-ame dopfged sulleiiness he had 
displayed at aending the challenge ; a most ungm- 
ciuus humph,' ascending, u.s it were, from the very 
bottom of his stomach, through tlio folds of a 
Belcher handkerchief, intimating his acquiescence, 
in a tone nearly as gracious as that with which tlie 
drowsy traveller acknowledges tlie intimation of 
the slip-shod ostler, that it is on the stroke of 
live, and the horn will sound in a minute. Captain 
MacTurk by no means considered this ejaculation 
as expressing a proper estimate of his own trouble 
and services. “ Humph !” lie replied ; and what 
does that mean, Sir Bingo 1 Have not I Imre had 
tho trouble to put you just into the neat i*oad ; and 
w’ould you li|ive been able to make a liandsomc 
aifair out of it at all, after you had let it bang so 
long in the wind, if 1 had not taken on myself to 
make it agreeable to tlio gentleman, and cooked 
ns neat a mess out of it os I have seen a French- 
man do out of a stale sprat 

Sir Bingo saw it was nccessaxy to mutter some 
intimation of acquiescence and acknowledgment, 
which, however inarticulate, was sufiicient to satisfy 
the veteran to whom the adjustment of a personal 
affair of this kind was a labour of love, and who 
now, kindly mindful of liis promise to Tyrrel, Iiur- 
ried away as if he bad been about tlie most chari- 
table action upon eartli, to secure the attendance 
of some one as a witness on the stranger's part. 

Mr Wiuterblossom was tlie person whom Mac- 
Tiirk had in his own mind pitched upon as tlie 
fittest person to pcrfoion this act of benevolence, 
and he lost no time in communicating his wish to 
that worthy gentleman. But Mr Winterblossom, 
though a man of the world, and well enough ac- 
quainted with such matters, was by no means so 
passionately addicted to them as was tho man of 
peace, Captain Hector MacTurk. As a bonvitant, 
he hated trouble of any kind, and the shrewd sel- 
fishness of his disposition enabled him to foresee, 
that a good deal might accrue to all concerned in 
the course of this business. He, therefore, coolly 
replied, tliat he knew nothing of Mr Tyrrel — not 
even whether he was a gentleman or not ; and be- 
sides, he had received no reralar application in 
his behalf— he did not, therefore, feel himself at 
all inclined to go to the field as his second. This 
refusal drove the peer Captain to desmur. He 
conjured his friend to be more public-spirited, and 
entreated him to consider the reputation of the Well, 
which was to tliem as a common country, and tho 
honour of the oomixuiy to which they both be- 
longed, and of which Mr Winterblossom was in a | 
manner the proper representative, as being, with | 
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consent of all, the perpetual prerident. Ho 
minded him how many quarrels had been nightly 
I undertaken and departed from on the ensuing 
moniing, witliout any suitable conseqnenoes-— said, 

I ** that peimle began to talk of tlie place oddly ; 
and that, for his own part, he found his own honour 
HO nearly touched, that ho had begun to tiiink be 
himself would be obliged to bring somebody or 
otlier to account for tlie general credit of the 
Well ; and now, just when the most beautiful oeca- 
siou had ariseu to put every tliiug on- a handsome 
footing, it was hard — it was cruel — it was most 
unjustifiable — in Mr Winterblossom, to decline so 
simple a matter as was requested of him.” 

Dry and taciturn as tlio Captain was on all ordi- 
nary occasions, he proved, on tho present, eloquent 
and almost pathetic ; for the tears came into his 
eyes when he recounted the various quarrels whicli 
had bec(»iie addled, iiotwitlistanding his best en- 
deavours to batch them into an honourable meeting; 
and here was one, at length, just chipping tho shell, 
like to be smothered for want of the most ordinary 
concession on tho part of Winterblossom. In short, 
tliat gentleman could not hold out any longer. 
“It was,” he said, “ a very foolisli busiuess, he 
thought; but to oblige Sir Bingo and Captain Mac- 
Turk, lio hud no objection to walk with toem about 
noon as far as tlio Buck-stanc^ although he must 
observe the day was hazy, and ho had felt a pro- 
photic twinge or two, which looked like a visit of 
iiis old acquaintance podagra.” 

“ Never mind that, my excellent friend,” said 
tho Captain, “ a sup out of Sir Bingo’s flask is like 
enough to put tliat to rights ; find by my soul, it is 
not the tiling he is like to leave behind him on this 
sort of occasion, unless I be far mistaken in my 
man.” 

“ But,” said Winterblossom, “ altiiough 1 comply 
with your wishes Urns far, Captain MacTurk, l^by 
no means undertake for certain to back this sainc 
Master I'yrrel, of whom 1 know nothing at all, but 
only agree to go to tho place in hopes of preventing 
miRchief.” 

“ Never fash your beard aboqt that, Mr Winter- 
blossom,” replied Ithe Captain ; “for a little mis- 
cliief, as you call it, is become a thing absolutely 
necessary to tlie credit of tho place; and 1 am sure, 
wliatov&* bo the consequences, tlicy cannot in the 

E resent instance bo very fatal to any body ; for 
ere is a young fellow tha^ if he should have a 
misfortune, nobody will miss, for nobody knows 
him ; then tiiere is Sir Bingo, whom every body 
knows so wcll,*that they will miss Iiim all the less.” 

“ And there will bo Lady Bingo, a wealthy and 
handsome young widow,” said Winterblossom, 
throwing his hat upon his head with tho grace and 
pretension of former tlays, and sighing to see, as 
lie looked in the mirror, hon/mucii time, that had. 
whitened his liair, rounded his stomach, wrinkl^l 
Ilfs brow, and bent down his sliouldors, had dis- 
qualified him, as he expressed it, “ for entering for , 
such a plate.” 

Secure of Winterblossom, the Cain’s next 
anxiety was to obtain the preface of Dr Qiuackle- 
beu, who, altiiough he wrote himself M.D., did not 
by any means decline practice as a snigeon when 
any job offei'ed for which ho was likely to be well 
paid, as was waiTauted in the present iustsnee^ the 
wealthy Baronet being a party principally ' eon- 
oemed. Tho Doctor, tiiercfore, liko' the esgle 
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MODtiDg the carnage, seized, at tlie first word, tlie 
huge volume of morocco leather which formed his 
ease of portable iustruinents, and uncoiled betoi e 
tlie Captain, with ostentatious display, its for.*.!- ! 
dable and glittering contents, upon which he began 
to lecture as upon a copious and interesting text, 
until the man war thought it uccessai'y to give 
him a word of caution. 

** Och,” says he, “ 1 do pray you, Doctor, to carry 
that packet of yours under the breast of your coat, 
or in your pocke^ or somewhere out of sight, and 
by no means to produce or open it before the parties. 
For although 8<Mpels, and tourniquets, and pincers, 
and the liko, are very ingenious iniplcmciita, and 
]^retty to behold, and are also useful when time and 
occasion call for tliem, yet 1 have known the sight 
of them take away a man’s fighting stomach, and so 
lose their owner a job, Dr Quaekleben.” 

By my faith, Cap^n MacTiirk,” said the Doc- 
tor, “ you speak as if you were graduated ! — I 
have known tliese treacherous articles play their 
master many a cursed ti'ick. The very sight of 
my force|)8, without the least effort on my part, 
once cured an inveterate tuotliach of three days’ 
duration, prevented tlie extraction of a carious 
mulendinar, which it was the very end of their 
formation to achieve, and sent me homo minus a 
guinea. — But hand me that great-coat. Captain, 
and we will place tlie instruments in ambuscade, 
until they 01*6 called into action in due time. I 
sliould think sometliiiig will liaxqieii — Sir Bingo is 
a sure sliot at a moor-cock.” 

“ Cannot say,” replied MacTiirk ; “ I have known 
tlie pistol shake man/ a hand that held the fowling- 
piece fast enougli. Yonder Tyrrel looks like a 
teevilish cool customer — 1 watched liiiii the whole 
time I was delivering my errand, and I can pi'omisc 
you he is mettle to the back-bone.” 

“ Well — I will have my bandages ready sfcundum 
artem^* implied the man of medicine. We must 
guard against heemorrliage^Sir Bingo is a plethoric 
suldect.— One o’clock, you say ■— at the Buckstaue 
— 1 will be punctual.” 

“ Will you not walk with us ?” said Captain Mac- 
Turk, who '=<eemed willing to keep his \\ hole convoy 
together on tills occasion, lest, peradvciiture, any 
of theiA had fled from under his patronage. 

“ No,” replied the Doctor, « I must firet make 
an apology to wortliy Mrs Blower, for I had pro- 
niisea her my arm down to the river-side, where 
they are all to eat a kettle of fish.” 

**By Cot, and 1 hope we shall make them a 
prettier kettle of fish tliaii was ever seen at St 
itonan Captain, rubbing his hands. 

" Don ’t say toe, Captain,” replied the cautious 
Doctor ; " I for one have nothing to do with the 
meeting — wash my bands of it. No, no, 1 cannot 
afford to be dapt up as accessory. — You ask me 
to meet you at tlie Buck-staiio — no purpose as- 
signed — > I am willing to oblige my wortliy fneud. 
Captain MacTurk — walk tliat Mray, tliiuking of 
nothing particular— -hear the report of pistols— 
hasten to the spot — fortunately just iu time to pre- 
vent the most fatal oonsequenoes — chance most 
opportunely to have my case of iustrum'enta with 
n|e, indeed, generally walk with them about me — 
nunquam non wuraHu — then give my professional 
^finitiou of toe wound and state of tlie patient, 
riiat is the way to' give evidence, Captain, before 
slieriffs, coroners, and such sort of folks — never 


commit oneself — it is a rule of our protes- 
sion.” 

“ Well, well, Doctor,”' answered tlie Captain, 

“ you know your own ways best ; and so you are 
out tliere to give a chance of help in case of acci- 
dent, all the laws of honour will be fully complied 
with. But it would be a foul reflection upon me, 
us a man of honour, if 1 did not take care that 
there should be somebody to come in tliirdsmaii 
between deatli and my principal.” 

At the awful hour of one, afternoon, tliere ar- 
rived upon the appointed spot Captain MacTurk, 
leading to the field tlie valorous Sir Bingo, not 
exactly straining like a greyhound in tlie slips, but 
rather looking moody like a butcher’s bull-dog, 
which knows he must fight since his master bids 
him. Yet the Baronet shewed no outward flinch- 
ing or abatemeut of courage, excepting tliat tlie 
tune of Jenny Sutton, which he bad whistled with- 
out iiiteriuissioii since he left the Hotel, had, during 
the last half mile of their walk, sunk into silence ; 
although, to look at the muscles of tlio mouth, pro- 
jection of the lip, and vacancy of the eye, it seemed 
as if the iiobis wore still passing through his miiid, 
and tliat he whistled Jenny Sutton in his imagina- 
tion. Mr Wintcrblossom came two minutes after 
this happy pair, aud the Doctor wiis equally 
punctual. 

“ Upon my soul,” said the fonmer, “ this is a 
mighty silly aflair. Sir Bingo, and might, 1 Uiiiik, 
be easily taken up, at ]c^H risk to all parties than 
a meeting of this kind. Ytm should 1*00011601, Sir 
Bingo, that you have much depending upon your 
life — you are a married man, Sir Bingo.” 

Sir Bingo turned the quid iu liis mouth, and 
squirted out tlie juice iu a most coachmau-liko 
manner. 

“ Mr WiiitGrblossora,” said the Captain, " Sir 
Bingo lias iu this matter put himself in my hands, 
and unless you think youiwlf 11101*0 able to direct 
his course than L am, I must frankly tell you, that 
1 will be disobliged by your interference. You may 
speak to your own li'icnd as much as you please ; 
and if you find youi’self authorized to maLe any | 
proi>osal, 1 shall be desirous to lend an ear to it oii 
the part of my wortliy principal. Sir Bingo. But 
I will be plain with you, that 1 do not greatly ap- 
prove of Bettlcmciita upon the field, tliough I hope 
T am a quiet and peaceable man ; yet here is our 1 
honour to bo looked after iu the first place ; and ; 
moreover, I must insist that every propossd for 
accommodation shall originate with your party or 
yourself.” 

“ My party !’* answered Winterblossom ; “ why 
really, though 1 came hitlier at your request, Cap- 
tain MacTurk, yet 1 must see more of the matter, 
ere 1 can fairly pronounce myself second to a 
1 never saw but once.” 

And, perliaps, may never seo again,” said the 
Doctor, looking at his watch; ^ for it is ten minutes 
past the hour, and here is no Mr Tyrrel.” 

” Uey 1 wliat’s that you say, Doctor I” said the 
Baronet, awakened firom his apathy. 

** He speaks tamned nonsense,” said the Captain, 
pulling out a huge, old-fashioned, turnip-shaped 
implement with a bbmkmied alver diid-plate. ** 1 1 
is not above three miniites after one by the true 
time, and I will uphold Mr Tyrrel to be a man oi 
his word — never saw a man take a thing more 
coolly,” 
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Not more coc^ly than he takes his walk this 
way/’ said the Doctor ; " for the hour is as I toll 
you— remember, 1 am profeasioiuil— have pulses 
to cM>unt by the second and haif-second — my time- 
piece must go as true as the sun.” 

^ And I have mounted guard a thousand times 
by my watch,” said the Captain ; and 1 defy ^e 
devil to say that Hector MacTurk did not aTways 
discluu'ge his duty to the twentieth part of the 
fiwction of a second — it was my great grand- 
mother, Lady Killbracklin’s, and I will maintain 
its reputation against any tuneijiece that ever went 
upon wheels.” 

“ Well then, look at your owu watch, Captain,” 
said Wiuterblossum, for time stands still with no 
man, and while we speak tlie hour advances. On 
my word, 1 tliiiik this Mr Tyrrel iiitouds to hum- 
bug us.” 

** Hoy 1 what ’s tliat you say I” said Sir Bingo, 
once more starting from his sullen reverie. 

1 shall not look at my w*atch upon no such 
matter,” said the Captain ; nor will 1 any way 
be disposed to doubt your friend’s honour, Mr 
W in terblossom 

“ Afy friend I” said Mr Winterblossom ; ‘‘ T 
must tell you oucc more, Captain, tliat tliis Mr 
Tyrrel is no friend of mine — none in die world. 
He is your friend, Captain MacTurk ; and 1 own, 
if he keeps us waiting much longer on this occasion, 
I will be apt to consider his friendship as of very 
little value.” 

And how daro you then say that the man is my 
friend !” said the Captain, knitting his brows iu a 
most formidable manner. 

■ Pooh I j)ooh I Captain,” answered Wintcrblos- j 
BOin, coolly, if not coiitcmptaously — keep all that 
for silly boys ; 1 have lived in the world too long 
«!ither to provoke quarrels, or to care about tlicm. 
So, reserve your hi'e ; it is all tlirown away on .such 
an old cock us I am. But 1 really wish we knew 
whether tliis fellow means to come — twenty mi- 
nutes past the hour — T think it is odds tlmt you 
are bilked. Sir Bingo 1” 

” Bilked I hey I” cried Sir Bingo ; “ by Gad, I 
always thought so — I wagered wiUi Mowbray ho 
was a raff — I am had, by Gad. I’ll wait no 
longer than the half hour, by Gad, wore he a field- 
marshal.” 

** You will be directed in that matter by your 
friend, if you please, Sir Bingo,” said tlie Captain. 

‘‘D — ^11 roe if 1 will,” returned the Baronet — 
” Friend i a pretty friend, to bring mo out here on 
such a fool’s errand ! 1 knew the follow was a raff' 

— but 1 never tliought you, witli ail your chaff 
about bououi*, such a d~d spoon as to bring a mes- 
sage from « fellow who has fled the pit !” 

” If you regret so much liaving come here to no 
purpose,” said the Captain, in a very lofty tone, 
^ and if you tliink 1 have used you like a spoon, 
as you say, 1 will have no objection in life to take 
Mr Tyrrel’s place, and serve your occasion, my 
boy I” 

tt By ! and if you like it, you may fire 

away, and weloomo,” said £Hr Bingo ; ^ and I ’ll 
spin a crown for first shot, for 1 do not understand 
being brought here for nothing, d — vl me I” 

And there was never man alive so ready as I 
am to give you someUiing.to stay your stomach,” 
said ^e irritable Higlilanaer. 

^ Oh fie, gentlemen ! fie, fie, fie !” exdalmod the 


pacific Mr Wiuterblossom — ^ For shame, Captain 
— ^Out u^u you, Sir Bingo, are you mad t— what, 
principal and second ! — tho like was never heard 
of— never.” 

The parfies were in some depruo-recallcd to their 
more cool recollections by this expostulation, yet 
continued a short quarter-deck walk to and m>, 
upon parallel Hues, looking at each other sullenly 
as they passed, and bristling like two dogs who 
Imvo a mind to quaiTel, yet hesitate to commence 
hostilities. During this promenade, also, the per- 
pendicular and erect carriage of the veteran, rising 
on his toes at every step, formed a whimsical con- 
trast witli the heavy loutish sliuffle of tiio bulky 
Baronet, who liad, by dint of practice, very ncarljr 
attained that most enviable of all carriages, the gait 
of a shambling Yorkshire ostler. His coarse spiidt 
was now thoroughly kindled, and like iron, or any 
ntlier baser metd, which is slow in reomving hea;^ 
it retained long tlio smouldering and angry spirit 
I of resentment that liad originally brought him to 
the pliice, and now rondcred him willing to wreak 
his uncomfortable feelings upon the nearest object 
which occuri'ed, since tlie firot purpose of his com- 
ing thither was frustrated. In his owu phrase his 
pluck was up, and finding himself iu a fighting 
humour, he thought it a pity, like Bob Acres, that 
so mucli good courage should be thrown away. As, 
however, tliat coumge after all consisted 'chiefly in 
ill humuui* ; and as, in the demeanour of tho Cap- 
tain, he road uotiiing deferential or deprecatory of 
his wratli, ho began to listen with more attention 
to tlio arguments of Mr Winterblossom, who eu<« 
treated them not to sully, by private quarrel, tlie 
honour they had that day so happily acquired with- 
out dither blood or risk. 

^ It was now,” he said, “ throe quarters of an 
hour past the time appointed for this person, who 
calls himself Tyrrel, to meet Sir Bingo Binka 
Now, instead of standing squabbling hero, which 
seiwes no purpose, I propose we sliould n^uce to 
writing tlio circumstances which attend this affair 
for tliu sat'isfacthm of tlie company at the Wdl, 
and that the memorandum shall be regularly at- 
tested by our imbscriptiouGw; nftor wjhicb, 1 shaU 
fartlier humbly propose that it be subjected, to the 
revision of the Committee of Management.” 

“ 1 object to any revision of a statement to which 
ray name shall be appended,” said tiie Captain. 

** Right — very true. Captain,” said tlie oom- 
plmsant ]Mr Winterblossom ; “ undoubtedly you 
know best, and your signature is completely suffi- 
cient to authenticate tliis transaction — ■nowover,as 
I it is the most important which has occurfed since 
I the Spring was establislied, I proper wo shall all 
sign tlie proc^ Tcrhal, as I may term it.” 

^ Leave mo out, if you please,” said tlio Doctor, 
not much satisfied tliat botli the original quari^ 
aud the by -battle had passed over without aify 
occasion for tlie offices of a l^lachaon } ** leave me 
out, if you please \ for it docs uot become me to 
be ostensibly concerned in any proceedings, which 
bavc had for tlieir object a breach of the peace. 
And for tlio importance of waiting here tor an 
hour, in a fine afternoon, it is my opimou there 
was a more important service done to the Well of 
St Honan’s, when 1, Quentin Quackleben, M.D., 
cui’ed Lady Fcnelope Penfeather of her seventh 
attack u^ion the nerves, attended with tobiile symp- 
toms.” 
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“ Nodispnragoment to your skill at all. Doctor/* 
said Mr WinterblosKom ; but I eoneaive the 
lesson which this fellow has received will be a 
great means to prevent improper {x^raons from 
appearing at the Spring luireafter ; and, tor my 
part, I shall move that no one be invited to dine at 
the table in future, till his name is regularly cn- 
roi*cd as a member of the company, in the Hats at 
the public room. And 1 hope both Sir Bingo and 
die Capbuii will receive tlie thanks of the company, 
for their spirited conduct in expelling the intnider. 
— Sir Binfp>, will yon allow me to apply toj'our 
flask — a little twinge I feel, owing to the damp- 
ness of tlie grass.” 

Sir Bingo, soothe<l by the consequence he had 
acquired, i^eadily imparted to the invalid a thim- 
j bleful' of his cordial, which, we believe, ha/l been 
pi'epared by some cunning chemist in the wilds of 
Glenlivat. He then filled a bumper, and extended 
it towards the veteran, as an unequivocal symptom 
of reconciliation. Tlie real turbiiiacious flavour no 
sooner reached the nose of the Captain, than the 
beverage was turned down his throat with symp- 
toms of most unequivocal applause. ** I slmliliavc 
Fome hope of the young fellows of this day,” he 
said, "now that they begin to give up their Dutch 
and French distilled waters, and stick to genuine 
Highland jvarc. By Cot, it is the only liquor flt 
for a gentleman to drink in a moiming, if he can 
have Sie good fortune to come by it, you sec.” 

" Or after dinner cither, Captain,”'said (he Doc- 
tor, to whom the glass had passed in rotation ; " It 
is worth all tlie wines in France for flavour, and 
more cordial to the system besides.” 

"And now,” said the Captain, " that we may not 
go off the ground with any thing on our stomachs 
worse than the whisky, 1 can afford to say, (as 
Captain Hector MacTurk’s character is tolerably 
well establisheOj) that I am sorry for the little diffe- 
rence that has occurred l»otwixt*mc and my w'ortliy 
• friend, Sir Bingo, here,” 

" And since you are so civil, Captain,” s«*iid Sir 
; Bingo, "why, I am sorry too — only it would put 
I the devil out of temper to lose so tine a Ashing day 
j — wind south — fine air on the pool — water settled 
from the flood — just in trim — and I dare say thr(*c 
pairs of hooks have paased over my cast before this 
time.** 

I He dosed this elaborate lamentation with a liba- 
tion of the same cordial which he had imparted 
to his companions ; and they returned in a body 
to tho Hotel, wliere the transactions of tlie morn- 
ing were soon afterwards announced to the com- 
pany, by llie following program : — 

STATEMENT. 

" Sir Bingo Binks, baronet, having found himself 
aggrieved by the undvil behaviour of an individual 
calling himself Francis Tyrrel, now or lately* a 
resident at fhe Cleikum Inn, Aultoun of St Rn- 
nan*8; and having empoare^ Captain Hector 
MaeTurk to wait upon the said Mr Tyrrel to de- 
mand on apology, under the alternative of personal 
satisfaction, according to the laws of hononr and the 
practice of gentlemen, the said Tyrrel voluntarily 
engaged to meet tiie said Sir Bingo Binks, baronet, 
at the Buck-stane, near St Rpnan’s Bum, upon this 

present day, bein|[ Wednesday August. In 

consoquenee of whielr appointment, we, the under- 
signed, did attend at the place named, from one 


o*c1ock till two, witliout seeing or hearing any thing 
wliatever of tho said Francis Tyrrel, or any one in 
his behalf-— which fact xve. make thus publicly 
known, that all men, and particularly the distin- 
guished company assembled at the Fox Hotel, wy 
be duly appriz^ of tlie cliaracter and behaviour 
of the said Francis Tyrrel, in case of his again pn^- 
sumiiig to intrude himself into tho society of per- 
sons of honour. 

"The Fox Inn and Hotel, St Honan’s Well — - 
August Iti — . 

(Signed) " Bingo Binks. \ 

" Hector MacTurk. i 
"Philip W iNTERBLossoM.* j 

j A little lower followed this separate attestation : ; 
I " I, Quentin Quackleben, M.D., f\R.S., D.K., ■ 
I B.L., XZ., &c. &c., being called upon tg attest what i 
T know in the said matter, do hereby verify, that. . 
being by accident at tlie Buek-stanc, near St Ho- 
nan’s Burn, on this present day, at the hour of ono 
afternoon, and chancing to remain there for tlic 
space of nearly an lioiir, conversing with Sir Bingo 
Binks, Captain MacTurk, and Mr Wiuterblossoiii, 
wo did not, during that time, sec or hear any thing i 
of or from the person calling himself Francis j 
Tyrrel, whose presence at that place seemed to bo ; 
expected by tho gentlemen 1 have just named.” ’ 
! This aflielie was dated like the former, and cei- ■ 
I titled tinder the august hand of Quentin Quackle • 
i ben, M.D., &c. &c. tkc. ! 

Again, and prefaced by the averment that an im- • 
proper person had been lately introduced into tlio i 
company of St Honan’s Well, there came forth a { 
legislative enactment, on tho part of the Committee, ■ 
declaring, " that no one shau in future be invited | 
to the dinners, or balls, or other entertainments of | 
the Well, until their names shall be regularly en- ! 
tered in tlie books kept for the purpose at tho ! 
rooms.” Lastly, there was a vote of thanks to ! 
Sir Bingo Binks and Captain MacTurk for their ' 
spirited conduct, and tho pains which they had . 
taken to exclude an improper person from the i 
company at St Honan’s Well. 

These annunciations speedily became the magnet 
of tlie day. AH idlers crowded to peruse tliciii ; 

I and it would be endless to notice the " God bless 
j meV* — the. “ Lord have a care of us” — the " Saw 
! yon ever the like’s” of gossips, any more than the 
! "Dear me’s” and "Oh, loa’s” of the titupping 
j misses, and tho oaths of tho pantalooncd or buck- 
skin’d beaux. The cliaractcr of Sir Bingo rose 
like the stocks at tlie news of a despatch from the 
Duke of Wellington, and, wliat was extraordinary, 

I attained some oonsequciioe even in tho estimation 
' of his lady. All shook their heads at the recollec- 
I tion of tlio unlucky Tyrrel, and found out much in 
I his manner and address which convinced tliem that 
; he was but an adventurer and swindler. A few, 
however, less partial to tlie Committee of Manage- 
ment, (for whenever tliem is an administration, 
there will soon arise an opposition,) whispered 
among themselves, that, to give the fellow his due, 
the man, be he what he would, had only come 
among them, like tlie devil, when he was cailed 
for — And honest Dame Blower blessed herseli 
when she heard of such blood-thirsty doings as had 
been intended, and " thanked God that holiest Doc- 
tor Kickherben had come to nae harm amang a* 
their nonsense.** 
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CHAPTER XIV. 1 

I 

TUB CONS0LTATlOir. '■ 

Clown, Iliopebenbenroofa.— • 

Mtatarefor Measure, 

The borough of lic-sasall tlie world knows, 

about fourteen roiloa distant from St Ronan’s, being 
tho county town of tliat shire, which, as described 
in the Tourist’s Guide, numbers among its objects 
of intei'est, tliat gay and popular watering-place, 
whose fame, no doubt, will bo greatly enhanced by 
tlie present annals of its earlier history. As it is 
at present unnecessary to be more particular con- 
cerning the scene of our story, we will fill up the 
blank left in tlie first name with the fictitious appel- 
lation of Marchtliom, having often found ourselves 
embarrassed in the course of a story, by tho occur- 
rence of an ugly hiatus, which we caimot always at 
lirst sight fill up, with tlie projicr reference to tlic 
rest of the narrative. 

Marchtliorn, then, was an old-faahioucd Scottish 
town, the street of which, on market-day, shewed a 
reasonable number of stout great-coated yeoiiicii, 
bartering or dealing for the various commodities of 
their farms ; and ou other days of the week, only 
a few forlorn burghers, crawling about like half- 
awakened flies, and watching the town steeple till 
tho happy sound of twelve strokes from Time’s 
oracles should tell them it was time to take their 
meridian dram. The narrow windows of tlie shops 
intimated very imperfectly the miscellaneous con- 
tents of the interior, where every merchant, as Uio 
shopkeepers of Marchthom were termed, tnore 
Seotieoy sold every thing tliat could he thought of. 
As for manufactures, there wera none, except tliat 
of tho careful Town-Council, who were mightily 
busied in preparing tlie wai^ and woof, which, at 
the end ox every five or six years, tlie town of 
Marchthom contributed, for. the purpose of weav- 
ing the fourtli or fifth part of a member of Parlia- 
ment. 

In such a town it usually happens that the 
Shcriif-clerk, especially supposing him agent for 
several lairds of the higher order, is possessed of 
one of the best-looking houses ; and such was that 
of ’Mr Bindloose. None of tlie smartness of tlio 
brick-built and brass-hammered mansion of a 
southern attorney appeared indeed in tliis mansion, 
which was a tall, tliin, grim-looking building, in the 
centre of tlie town, with narrow windows and pro- 
jecting gables, notched into that sort of descent, 
called crow-steps, and having the lower casements 
defended by stancheons of ir»n ; for Mr Bindloose, - 
as frequmtly happens, kept a branch of one of tho 
two natiomU banks, which had been lately esta- 
blished in the town of Marclithom. 

Towards tlie door of this tenement, tliere ad- 
vanced slowly up the ancient, but empty streets of 
this famous borough, a vehicle, which, bad it ap- 
peared in Piccadilly, would have fumi^ed unre- 
mitted laughter for a week, and conversation for 
u twelvemonth. It was a two-wheeled vdiicle, 
which claimed none of tlie modem appellations of 
tilbury, tandem, denne^ or the like ; but aspired 
only to the humble name of that almost forgotten 
accommodation, a whiskey ; or, according to some 
authorities, a tim-whiskey. Green was, or had 


. been, its original colour, and It was placed sturdily 
I and safely low upon its little old-fastiioued wheels, 

I which bore much less than the usual proporUon to 
! the size of the carriage which they sustained. It 
had a calash head, which had be^ pulled up, iu 
consideration either to tlie dampness of the niorii- 
•ing air, or to the retiring delicacy of the fair form 
which, shrouded by leathern curtains, tenanted this 
venerable specimen of antediluvian Goach-buil<^£' 

Bu^ as this fiur and modest dame noway aspired 
to^the skill of a charioteer, the management of a 
horse, which seemed as old as the carriage ho daraw, 
was in the exclusive charge of an old fellow in a 
postilion’s jacket whose gray hairs escaped on each 
side of an old-fashioned velvet jockey-cap, ajiil 
whose left shoulder was so considerably elevated 
above bis head, that it seemed as if, with little 
eflbrt, his neck might have been tucked under his 
arm, like tliat of a roasted grouse-cock. This gal- 
lant equerry was mounted on a steed as old as that 
which toiled betwixt tho sliafts of tho carria^, and 
which ho guided by a leading rein. Goading one 
animal with his single spur, and stimulating the- 
other with his whip, ho effected a reasonable trot 
upon the causeway, which only terminated when 
the whiskey stopp^ at Mr Bindloose’s door— ~au 
event of importsince enough to excite tho curiosity 
of tlie iuliabitaiits of that and the neighbouring 
liouscs. Wheels were laid aside, needles left stick- 
ing in the half-finished scams, and many a nose, 
spectacled and mispectacled, was popped out of the 
adjoining windows, which had the gc^ fortune to 
command a view of Mr Bindlooso’s front door. 
The faces of two or tliree giggling clerks were 
visible at the barred casements of which we have 
spoken, much amused at tlie descent of an old 
lady from this respectable carriage, whose dress 
and appearance might possibly have been fashion- 
able at the time when her equipage was new. A 
satin cardinal, lined with gray squirrels’ skin, and 
a black silk bonnet, trimmed with crape, were gw- 
ments which did not now excite the respect, which 
in their fresher days tliey had doubtless com- 
manded. But Uiere was tha( in tho features of 
the wearer, which would have commanded Mr 
Biiidloose’s best regard, though it had appeared in 
far worse attiro ; for ho beheld tlie face of an an- 
cient customer, who had always paid her law ex- 
penses with the ready penny, and whose accompt 
with tlie bank was balanced by a very respectable 
sum at her credit. It was, indeed, no otlicr than, 
our respected friend, Mrs Dods of tho Cleikum 
Inn, St Honan’s, Aultoun. 

Now her arrival intimated matter of deep import. 
Meg was a person of all others most averse to leave 
• her home, where, in her own opinion at least, no- 
tiling went on well without her immediate superin- 
tendence. Limited, tlicrcfore, as was her sphere,, 
she remained fixed in the centre thereof ; and few 
as were her satellites, they were under tlie necessity 
of performing their revolutions around her, while | 
she herself continued stationary. Saturn, in fact^ 
would be scarce more surprised at a passing , call 
from tlie Sun, than Mr Bindloose at this unex^eted 
visit of his old client. In one breath he rehukedL 
tlie inquisitive impertinence of his clerks, in another 
stiniiilatcd his housekeeper, old Hannah — for. Hr 
Bindloose was a bluff bachelor — to get tea xendy 
in tlie green parlour : and while yet speakings was 
at the bide of tlie whiskey, unclaspiqg tiie curtaina. 
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rolling down the apron^ and aasiating hia old friend 
to dismount. 

^Tiie japanned tea-cadie, Hannah — the heat 
bohea — bid Tib kindle a spark of fire— the morn- 
ing ’s damp — Draw in the giggling faces of ye 
d — d idle scoundrels, or laugh at your lun toom 
|H)uc]ics— it will be lang or your weeldoing fill them.** 
This was spoken, as the honest lawyer himself might 
have said, is transitu^ the rest by die side of die 
carria^. ** My b\ Mrs Dods, and is this really 
your ain sell, in propi^ pmona ? — Wha lookit fpr 
you at such a time of day ? — Autliony, how’s a’ 
wi* yc, Anthony I — so ye hac tacn die road again, 
Antliony— help us down wi’ the apron, Anthony 

— diat will do. — Lean on me, Mrs Dods — help 
your mistress, Anthony — put dio 1101*808 iii my 
stable— the lads will give you the key. — Come 
away, Mrs Dods — 1 am blidic to see you straight 
your legs ou the causeway of our aiild borough 
again — come in by, and we’ll see to get you some 
breakfast for ye hue been astcer early this morniug.” 

^ I am a sair trouble to you, Mr Biiidlouse,” said 
die old lady, accepting the offer of his arm, and 
accompanying liim into the house ; 1 am e’en a 

sair trouble to you, but 1 could nut rc'st till I liad 
your advice ou 64mietliiug of moment.” 

^ Happy will 1 be hi serve you, my glide auld 
acquaintance,” said the Clerk ; but sit you down 

— sit you down — sit you down, Mrs Dods, — nu'at 
and mass never hmdei'cd wark. Ye are something 
overcome wi* your ti'avel — tlie spirit caiiiia aye 
bear through the flesli, Mrs Dods *, ye should re- 
member that your life is a precious one, and ye 
should take care of your liealdi, Mrs Dods.” 

My life precious I” exclaimed Meg Duds; “ nane 
o* your wholly whaing, Mr Dindlooso — Doil ano 
wad miss die auld girning alewife, Mr Biiidloose, 
unless it were here and there a puir body, aucl 
maybe die auld house-t^ke, that walduu be sae wcel 
guided, puir fallow.” 

^ Fie, fie ! Mrs Dods,”tBaid the Clerk, in a tone 
of friendly rebuke ; ** it vexes aii auld friend to 
hear ye speak of yourself in that respuetloss sort of 
a way ; and, as for quitting us, 1 bless Cml I have 
not seen you look better this half score of years. 
But maybe jOii will he thiukiiig of sitting your 
house in order, whidi is the act of a cai'efu’ and of 
a Christian woman — Oh ! it’s an awfu* thiug to die 
intestate, if we had grace to consider it.” 

^ Awed, 1 daur say I’ll consider that some day 
soon, Mr Biudlooae ; but diat ’s no my preseut 
errand,” 

^ Be it what it like, Mrs Dods, ye are 'right 
heartily welcome here, and we have a’ die day ti> 
speak of tbo- business in hand — festim hnte, that 
is die true law language — hooly and fairly, as one 
may say— ill treating of business widi an empty 
stomach— and here comos your tea, and 1 hojie 
Hannah has made it to your taste.” 

Meg sipped her tea — confessed llannali’a skill in 
the mysteries of the Chinese herb — Bip|)cd again, 
then tried to eat a bit of bread and butter, with very 
indifferent success; and notwithstanding the lawyer’s 
compliments to her good looks^ sceni^, in reality, 
on the point of becoming ill. 

^ In die dcil’s name, what is the matter t” said 
the fiiwyer, too well read in a profession where sharp 
obMrvadon is ]^uUarly necessary, to suffer these 
symptoms of agitadon to escape liim. “ Ay, dame, 
ye are taking thiii business of yours dcc^ier to heart 


than ever I kend you take ony thing. Ony o’ your 
banded debtors failed, or like to fail I Wlmt men, 
cheer yo up — you can afford a little loss, and it caiiim 
bo ony great matter, or 1 would doubdess have heard 
of it.” 

** In troth, but it ta a loss, Mr Bindloose ; and 
what say yo to the loss of a friend I” 

This was a possibility which had never entered 
die lawyer’s long list of calamities, and he was at 
some loss to conceive what the old lady could pos- 
sibly mean by so sentimental a prolusion. But just 
as he began to come out with his " Ay, ay, we are 
all mortal, VUa inurta^ mort certisritria /” and two 
or three more pithy rcficctious, which he was in die 
habit of uttering after funerals, when the will of die 
deceased was about to be opened, — just tlien Mrs 
Dods was pleased to become die expounder of her 
own oracle. 

1 SCO how it is, Mr Bindloose,” she said ; I 
maun tell my ain ailment, for you are no likely to 
guess it ; and so, if yc will sliiit the door, and see 
diat iiaue of your giggling callants arc listening in- 
the passage, 1 will e’en tell you how diings stand 
with me.” 

Mr Bindloose luistily ai'osc to obey her commands, 
gave a cautionary glance into the Bank-office, and 
saw that liis idle apprentices were fast at t^ir desks 

— turned die key upon tlieni, as if it were iu a fit 
of absence, and tlicn returned, not a little curious 
to know what could be the matter with his old 
friend ; and leaving off all fardier attempts to put 
cases, quietly drew his chair near hers, and awaited 
her own time to make her coiiiinunicatioii. 

** Mr Jiindloose,” said she, I am no sure that ! 
you may mind, about six or seven yciu’S ago, diat ‘I 
there were twa daft English callants, lodgers of 
mine, diat had some trr>uble fi'om auld St l^iiau's 
about shooting ou die Spring-well-head mull's.” 

^ 1 mind it as wcel as yesterday, Mistress,” said 
the Clerk ; by the same token you gave me a note 
for my trouble, (which wasna wurdi speaking about,) 
and bade me no bring in a bill against the pifir bairns 

— yc had aye a kind heart, Mrs Duds.” 

Maybe, and maybe no, Mr Biiidluuso — diat is 
just as I find folk. — Bui concerning diese lads, they 
boith loft the country, and, as 1 diiuk, in somo ill 
hlude wi’ ane another, and now the auldest and die 
dimeest of die twa camo back again about a fortnight 
sill’ sync, and has been my ^ucst ever since.” 

Awcel, and J trust. ho u not at his auld tricks 
again, goodwifo t” answered the Clerk. ” I havena 
sae mucklo to say either wi’ the new Sheriff or die 
Bench of Justices as 1 used to hao, Mrs Dods — 
and die Pi-ocurator-fiscal is very severe ou poach- 
ing, being Isiriie out by die new Association — few 
of our auld friends of the Killnakelty are able to 
come to the sessions now, Mrs Dods.” 

" The waur for the country, Mr Bindloose,” re- 
plied die old lady — they were decent, oousiderate 
men, that didna plague a puir herd callant ntucklo 
about a moorfowl or a mawkin, unless he turn^ 
common fowler — Sir Robert Ringhorse used to ssy, 
the herd lads shot as mony gloda and pyots as they 
did game. — But new lords new laws— naething 
but and imprisonmont, and the no a 

feadier the pleutier. If 1 wad hae a brace or twa^ 
of birds in the house, as every body looks for diem 
after the twelfth — 1 ken what they are like to cost 
me— And wrhat for no ! — risk mn.»ti be paid for. 

— There is John Pimer himsell, that kas keopit 
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die mitu*-eit(o thirty year, in spite of a’ the lairds 
ill the country, shoots, he tells me, now-a-day^ as 
if he felt a rape about his neck.*’ 

It wasna about oiiy game business, then, that 
you wanted advice t” said Bindlooso, who, though 
somewhat of a digresser himself, made little allow- 
ance for tlie eacuxsious of others from tlio subject 
ill hand. 

" Indeed is it no, Mr Bindloose,” said Meg ; " but 
it is e’en about this mihappy callant tliat I spoke 
to you about. — Ye maun ken I have cleikct a par- 
ticular fancy to this lad, Francis Tirl— a fancy tliat 
wlules surprises my very sell, Mr Bindlooso, only 
tiiat there is iiae sin in it” ' 

^ None — none in die world, Mts Dods,” said the 
lawyer, diinking at the same time within his own 
mind, ** Oho ! die mist begins to clear up — the 
young poacher has hit tlio mark, I sec — ^winged tlie 
old barren gray hen ! — ay, ay, — a marriage-con- 
tract, no doubt-* but 1 maun gic her line. — Ye 
arc a wise wdlnan, klrs Duds,” he continued aloud, 
*'• and can doubtless consider tlio chances and the 
changes of human aflairs.” 

^ But 1 could never liave considei'cd wliat has 
befallen this puir lad, Mr Bindlooso,” said Mrs 
Dods, "through the malice of wicked men. — He 
lived, theii, at the CleiLuui, as I tell you, for mail* 
tliaii a fortnight, as quiet as a lamb ou a lea-rig — ^a 
dvicenter lad never came within iny door — ate and 
drank ancugh for the gude of tlie house, and nac 
jiiair tliau was for his ain gude, whether of body 
<A* soul — cloai’od his bills ilka Saturday at e’en, as 
regularly as Saturday Ciime round.” 

" An admirable customer, no doubt, IMra Dods,” 
said the lawyer. 

" Never was the like of him for that matter,” 
answered tlie honest dame. " But to see the malice 
of men ! — Some of thae landloupers and gill-lUrts 
down at the filthy puddle yonder, that they ca’ the 
Waal, had heard of this puir lad, and the bits of 
pictures that lie iiia<le fashion of drawing, and they 
iiiauii cuitle him awa douu to the liottle, where 
iiioiiy a boiiiiy story they had decked, Mr Bind- 
loose, baitli of Mr Tirl and of mysell,” 

" A Commissary Coui't business,” said tlic writer, 
going off again upon a false scent.- " 1 shall ti*im 
tiieir jackets for fficm, Mrs Dods, if you can but 
bring tight evidence of the facts — 1 will soon brmg 
I tiiexii to fine and palinode — 1 will make them re- 
; pent meddling with your good name.” 

" My gude luiine ! What the sorrow is the matter 
wi’ iiiy name, Mr Bindlooso!” said 'the irritable 
client. " I tliink yo hae been at tlio wee cappie 
I tills morning, for as early as it is — My gude name! 

I — if ony body touched my gude name, 1 would 
iieitlier fash council nor commissary — I wad be 
• down amang them, like a jer-faloon amang a wheen 
wild-geese, and the best amang them that dared to 
aiy ony thing of Meg Dods but what was lionest 
aud civil, 1 wad suue see if her c<ickcruoiinie was 
made of her uin liair or other folk’s. Afy gude 
mime, indeed 1” 

" Wee], weel, Mrs Dods, I was mista’en, tliat ’s 
a said' the writer, " I was mista’en ; and 1 dare 
to say you would baud your aiii wi’ your neighbours 
as weel as ony woman in the land — But let us 
hear now what the grief is, in one word.” 

" In one word, then, Clerk Bindloose, it is Utile 
short of — murder,” said Meg in a low tone, as if 
the very utterance of tlie word startled her. 


"Mui^er ! murder, Mrs Dodst — it cannot be 
—there is not a word of it in the Shonff-office— • 
the Procurator-fiscal kens nothing of it — there 
could not be murder in the country, and me not- 
hoar of it — for God’s sake, take heed what you 
say, womim, and dinna get younelf into trouble.” 

^ " Mr Bindloose, 1 can but speak according to my 
lights,” said Mrs Dods ; " you are in a sense a 
*ud^ in Israel, at least you are one of tlie scribes 
laving autlioi'ity — and I tell you, with a wae and 
bitter heart, that this puir callant of mine that was 
lodging in my house has been murdered or kid- 
napped awa amang thae banditti folk down at the 
New Waal; and I’ll have the law put in force against 
them, if it should cost mo a hundred pounds.” 

The Clerk stood much astonished at the nature 
of Meg’s accusation, and tlio pertinacity with which 
slio seemed disposed to insist upon it. 

"1 have this comfort,” she continued, "that 
whatever has happened, it has been by no fault 
of mine, Mr^Bindloosc; for weel 1 wot, before that 
bkiodtliirsty auld half-pay Philistino, MacTurk, got 
to speech of him, I clawed his cantle to some pur- 
pose with my hcartli-besom. — But the poor simple ! 
bairn hiiiisell, that had nao mair knowledge of the | 
wickedness of Iniinan nature than a calf has of a 
fiesher’s gully, he threepit to see the auld hardened 
bloodshedder, aud trysted wi* him to meet wi* some 
of the gang at an hour certain Uio neist day, aud 
awa he gacd to keep tryst, but since tliat hoiu* iiae- 
body ever has set ecn on him. — And tlie inausworu 
villains now want to put a disgrace ou him, and 
say that heilod the country ratlier tlian face tliem! 

— a likely story — fled the country for them! — 
and leave his bill unsettled — him tliat* was aae 
regular — aud his portmantlo and his fishing-rod, 
and the pencils aud pictures he held sic a wark 
about! — It’s my faitliiul belief, Mr Bindloose — 
and ye may ti'ust mo or no as ye like — that ho 
had some foul play between the Cieikum and the 
Buck-stauo. 1 have thought it, and 1 liave dreamed * 
it, and I will bo at the bottom of it, or iny name is 
not Meg Dods, and that 1 wad have tliem a’ to 
reckon on. — Ay, ay, tliat’s right, Mr Bindloose, 
Uk out your pen and iukhorn, aud let us set about 
it to purpose.” 

With considerable difficulty, and at the expense 
of much ci'oss-examinatiou, Mr Bindloose oxtructe.l 
from Ills client a detailed account of the proceed- 
ings of tlie company at the Well towai’ds Tyrrel, 
so fiir as they were known to, or suspected by 
Meg, making notes, as tlie oxamiiiatiou piMceedcd, 
of what appeared to bo matter of consequence. 
After a moment’s consideration, ho asked the damo 
the very natural question, how slie came to bo ac- 
quainted with tlie material fact, that a hostile ap- 
^loiiitmeiit was made between Captain MacTurk 
aud her lodger, when, according to her own account, 
it was made intra parietes, and remotit tejitibuM 1 

"Ay, but wo victuallers ken weel anough what 
goes ou ill our ain houses,” said Meg-*-" Aud what 
fur no I— If ye viaun ken a* about il^ 1 e’en Usteund 
through the keyhole of the door.” 

" And do you say you heard them settle an ap- 
pointment fur a duel!” said the Clerk; "and did 
you no take ony measures to hinder ml^ief, Mrs 
Dods, liaving such a respect for tliie lad an you say 
you have, Mrs Duds !— 1 really wadnabave looked 
fur the like o’ this at your hands*” 

"In truth, Mr BiucUoose,” said Meg, patting her 
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xpruii to her eyes, aud that ’a what vexes me mair 
tliAii a’ tlie and ye needna say muckle to ane 
whose heart is c’eii tlie sairer that die has been a 
thought to blame. But there lias been mony achal* 
lengo, as they ca* it, passed in tny house when thae 
daitladsof the Wildfire Club aud tlie Helter-skelter 
were upon their rambles ; and tlicy had aye sense 
enough to make it up without fighting, sae tliat I 
resUly did not apprehend ony thing like miaeliief. — 
And ye maun Uiink, moreover, Mr Bindloose, tliat 
it would have been an unco thing if a guest, in a 
decent and creditable public like mine, was to have 
cried coward before oiiy of tliae land-louping black- 
guards tliat live down at tlio hottle yonder.” 

** That is to say, Mrs Dods, you were desirous 
your ^est should fight for tlie honour of your 
liouse,” said Bindloose. 

** What for no, Mr Bindloose ? — Isna that kind 
of fray aye about honour 1 and what for should the 
honour of a substantial, four-iiooked, eclated house 
of three stories, no bo fbugliten for, a9 weel as the 
credit of ony of these feckless callaiits that make 
such a fray about their reputation 1 — I promise 
you my house, the Cleikiiin, stood in the Auld 
Town of St Honan’s before they were born, and it 
will stand there after tliey are hanged, as I trust 
some of tliem are like to be.” 

Well, but perbaps your lodger had less zeal 
for the honour of the house, and lias quietly taken 
liimself out of harm’s way,” said Mr Bindloose ; 

for if I understand your story, this meeting never 
took place.” 

“ Have less zeal !” said ^leg, determined to bo 
pleased with , no siipposiliun of her lawyer, ** Mr 
Bindloose, ye little ken him — 1 wish ye had seen 
him when he was angry ! — I dared hardly face him 
rjysell,and there are no mony folk tliat I am feared 
for — Meeting ! tlicre was uae meeting, 1 trow — 
they never diwed to meet him fairly — but I am 
sure waur came of it tliaii ever would have come 
^ * of a meeting ; for AnUion|( heard twa shots gang 
off as he was watering the auld iiaig down at the 
burn, and that is not far frae the footpath that 
leads to tho Buck-staiic. 1 was angi*y at him for 
no making on to see what the matter was, but he 
thought it was auld Tinier out wi’ the double barrel, 
and he wnsna keen of making himself a witness, in 
case he suld have been caa’d on in the Touching 
Court.” 

“ Well,” said the Sheriff-clerk, “ and I dare say 
he did hear a poacher lire a couple of ' shots — 
nothing more likely. Believe roe, Mrs Dods, your 
guest had no fancy for tlic party Captain MacTurk 
invited him to — and being a quiet sort of man, he 
has just walked away to his own liome, if ho has 
one — I am really sorry you have given yourself 
the trouble of tins long journey about so simple a 
matter.” 

Mrs Dods remained with her eyes fixed on tlie 
ground in a very sullen and discontented posture, 
and when she spoke, it was in a tone of correspond- 
ing displeasiire. ' 

Aweel — aweel — live and learn, tlioy say — I 
Biought' I had a friend in you, Mr Bindloose — I 
am sore 1 aye took your part when folk miscaa’d 
ye,*and said ye were this, that, aud tho oUier thing, 
and little better than an auld sneck-drawing loon, 
Mr Bindloose.— And ye have aye keepit my penny 
of money, though, nae doubt, Tam Turnpenny lives 
\ nearer me, and tliey say he allows half a per cent 


nuiir than ye do if the siller lies, and mine is but 
seldom steered.” 

But ye have not the Bank’s security, madam,” 
said Mr Bindloose, reddening. ** 1 say harm oi 
nae man’s credit — ill would it beseem me — but 
diere is a difference between Tam Turnpenny and 
tlie Bank, I trow.” 

" Weel, weel, Bank here Bank there, 1 thought I 
had a friend in you, Mr Bindloose; and here am 1, 
come from my ain house all tlio way to yours for 
sina* comfort, I think.” 

" My stars, madam,” said the perplexed scribe, 

^ wliat would you have mo to do in such a blind 
story as yours, Mrs Dods ! — Be a thought reason- 
able — consider tliat thcra is no Corpus delicH.** 

^Corpus delicli% and what’s thati” said Meg; 

" something to be paid for, nao doubt, for your hai'd 
words a* end in that. — And what for suld 1 no have 
a Corpus delicti, or a Habeas Corpus, or ony other 
Corpus that 1 like, sae la'-ig as I am willing to lick 
and lay down tlic ready siller 1” • 

‘'Lord help and pardon us, Mrs Dods,” said 
the distressed agent, “ye mistake the matter a’ 
thegether ! When I say there is no Corpus delicti, 

1 mean to say tliei'o is no pi*oof that a crime has 
been committed.” ^ 

“ And docs the man say that imirder is not a 
crime, tlien I” answered Meg, who had taken her 
own View of the subject far too strongly tef be con- 
verted to any other — “ Wool I wot it ’s a crime, 
haith by the law of God and man, and mony a pretty j 
man has been strapped fur it.” i 

“ 1 ken all that very weel,” answered the writer; 

“ hut, my stara, Mrs Dods, there is nae evidence oi 
murder in iiiis cose — nuo proof that a man has 
lieeii slain — nae production of his dead body — 
and that is what wc call the Corpus delicti.” 

“ Weel, than, the dcil lick it out of ye,” said 
Meg, rising in wrath, “ for T will awa haine again , 
and us for the puir lad’s body, I* 11 liae it fund, ii' I 
it cost me turning the earth fur three miles round 
wi’ pick and shool — if it were but to give the puir 
bairn Christian burial, and to bring punishment on 
MacTurk and tho murdering crew at the Waal, 
and to shame an auld doited fulo like yoursell, John 
Bindloose.” 

She rose in wrath to call her vehicle ; but it was 
neither the interest nor tlic intention of tho writer 
tluit his customer and he should part on such in- 
different terms. He implored her patience, and 
reminded her that tlie horses, poor things, had just 
come off tlicir stage — an argument which sounded 
irresistible in thu ears of the old slic-publican, in 
whose early education due caro of tlie post-cattle 
mingled with the most sacrad duties, oho there- 
fore resumed her scat again in a sullen mood, and 
Mr Bindloose was cudgelling bis brains for some 
argument whicli might bring the old lady to reason, 
when his attention was drawn by a noise in the 
passage. 

1 For example, a man cannot be tried for murder merely fa 
tlie caee of the non-appearance of an Individual | thero mubC 
be prooMluit the party liae been inurderDd. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A PRAISKR OF PAST TIURS. 

Now your traveller, ^ 

He a?)4l hb tootlipick at my wondiip's moss. 

A'lJiy «/oAn. 

Tub noise stated at tlie conclusion of last chaptcT 
to have disturbed Mr Bindloose^ w.as the rapping 
of one, as in haste and impatience, at the Bank- 
<jttico door, which oflico was an apartment of the 
Banker’s house, on the left hand of his passage, as 
the parlour in whicli he had received Mrs Dods 
was upon tlie right. 

In general, this office was patent to all having 
business Uiore ; but at present, whatever might be 
the hurry of the party who knocked, the clerks 
within the office could not admit him, being them- 
selves made prisoners by tlie prudent jealousy of 
Mr Bindloosc, to prevent them fitim listening to 
liis coiisultatieii with Mrs Dods. They thci’cibre 
answered the angry and impatient knocking of the 
stranger only with stifled giggling from within, 
tlndiiig it no doubt an excellent joke, tliat their 
master^ pi'ecautiim was thus iiiterleriiig with tlieir 
own discharge of duty. 

With one or two hearty cui*scs upon them, as 
the regular plagues of his life, Mr Biiidloose darted 
into the passage, and admitted the straiigrr into 
bis official apartment. The doors both of tlie parlour 
and office remaining open, the cal's of Luckie Dods 
(experienced, as the reader knows, in collecting 
hiteUigoncc) could partly overlicur what passed. 
The convcrsatioii seemed to regard a cash ti'aiisac- 
tion of some importance, as Mc^ became aware 
when the stranger raised a voice which was natumlly 
sharp and high, as ho did when uttering tlie follow- 
ing words, towards the close of a convei’sation 
wliich had lasted about flve minutes — ** rreiiiium I 

— Not a pice, sir — not a couric not a farthing 
— premium for a Bank of England bill 1 d’ye take 
me for a fool, sir t — do not I know that you call 
forty days par when you give remitfances to 
Loudon T’ 

Mr Biudlooso was here heard to mutter some- 
tiling indistinctly about the custom of the trade. 

** Custom !” retorted the stranger, **no such tiling 

— damn’d bad custom, if it is one — don’t tell me 
of customs — * Sbodikins, man, I know tiic rate of 
exchange all over the world, and have drawn- bills 
from Timbuctoo — My friends in the Strand filed 
it along with Bruce’s from Gondar — talk to me of 
premium on a Bank of England post-hill 1 — What 
d’ye look at tlie bill for !— D’ye think it doubtful I 
— - 1 can change it.” 

By no means necessary,” answered Biiidloose, 
** tlie bill is quite right ; but it is usual to indorse, 
«r.” 

" Certainly — roadi mo a pen — d* ye think 1 can 
write with my rattan I •— What sort of ink is this t 
— yellow as curry sauce — never mind — there is 
my name — Peregrine Touchwood — I got it from 
the Willoughbies, my diristian name — Have 1 my 
full diange here V’ 

* Your full change, sir,’* answered Bindloose. 

^ Why, you aliould ^ve me a premium, friend, 
instead of me giving you one.” 

^ It is oat of eur way, I assure you, sir.,” aiid the 


banicer, “quite out of our way — but if you wuulo 
stop into tlie parlour and take a cup of tea—” 

“ Why, ay,” said the stranger, his voice sounding 
more distinctly as (talking all the while, and ushered 
along by Mr Bindloose) he left the (^ce and moved 
towariH tlio parlour, “ a cup of tea were no such bad 
tiling, if one could come by it genuine — but as for 
your premium — So saying, be entered the par- 
lour and made Ills bow to Mrs Dods, who, seeing 
wliat she called a decent, purpose-like hotly, and 
aware that his pocket was repleiiislied witli £ngHsli 
and Scottisli paper currency, returned tlie com- 
pliment witli her best curtsy. 

Mr Touchwood, when surveyed more at leisure, 
was a sliort, stout, active man, who, tliough sixty 
years of age and upwards, retained in his sinews 
and frame tlic elasticity of an earlier period. His 
countenance expressed self-confidence, and some- 
thing like a contempt for those who had neither seen 
nor endured so much as ho had himself. His short 
black hair was mingled with gray, but not entirely 
whitened by it. His eyes were jet black, deep-set, 
small, and sparkling, and contributed, witli a short 
tumcd>up nose, to express an irritable and choleric 
Iiabit. His complexion was bm'nt to a brick-colour 
by the vicissitudes of climate, to which it had been 
subjected ; and his face, which, at the distance of 
a yard or two, seemed hale and sinootli, appeared, 
when closely examined, to be seamed witli a million 
of wrinkles, crossing each other in every direction 
possible, but as fliio as if drawn by the point of a 
very small needle.^ Ills di’css was a blue coat and 
buff waistcoat, half boots remarkably well blacked, 
and a silk hniidkerchicf tied with military precision. 
The only antiquated part of his dress was a cocked 
hat of equilateral dimensions, in the button-hole of 
which lie wore a very small cockade. Mrs Dods, 
accustomed to judge of |)cr8ons by their first appear- 
ance, said, that in the three steps which ho made 
from the door to the tea-table, slie recognized, 
without the possibility oH mistake, the gait of a per- 
suu who was well to pass in the world ; “ and tliat,” 
slie added with a wink, “is what we victuallers are 
seldom deceived in. If a^gold-Ikccd waistcoat has 
an empty popch, the plain swan’s-down will be the 
brawer of the twa.” 

“ A drizzling morning, good madam,” said Mr 
Touchwood, as witli a view of sounding what sort 
of company he had got into. 

“ A fine saft mommg for the crap, sir,” answered 
Mrs Dods, with equal solemnity. 

“ Right, my good madam ; sq/ll is the very word, 
though it has been some time since I heard it. 1 
have cast a double Jiank about the round world since 
£ last heard of a soft’ morning.” 

“ You will be from these parts, then t” said the 
writer ingeniously putting a case, wliich, he hoped, 
would induce the stranger to explain himself. “ And 
yet, sir,” he added, after a pause, “ I was thinking 
that Touchwood is not a Scottish name, at least that 
I ken of.” 

“Scottish name? — no,” replied the traveller;. 
“ but a man may have been in these pa^ before, 
without being a native •— or, being a native, he may 
have had some reason to change his name — there 
are many reasons why men change their names.” 

1 This wMa p^liarity la the counttnanos cf tbs cstobmtod 
CoMsefc leader Inatoff. 

s An epithet wliich cxpreswi, In Scotland, what the bare- 
nietrr csitie rnlny. 
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Certainly, and some of them very good ones,** friend threw his hat on his hea-J, and ' damned 
said tlie lawyer; ** as in the common case of an heir of my thanks, if that were all’ — Saint < riles could not 
entail, whera deed of provision and tailzie is maist have excelled him.” 

ordinarily implemented by taking up name and “ Weel, weel/’-said the banker, " that may be a* 
arms.” ^ aa yon say, sir, and nae doubt wealth makes wit 

Ay, or in the case of a man having made tlie waver, but the country’s wealthy, that cannot be 

country^ too hot for him under his own proper denied, and wealth, sir, ye kcu ” 

appellative,” said Mr Touchwood. “ I kiuiw wealth makes itself wini;s,” answered 

That is a supposition, sir,” replied. the lawyer, the cynical stranger ; " but 1 am quite sure we 
"which it would ill become mo to put .— 7 Bat at have it even now. You make » great show, indeed, 
any rate, if you knew this country formerly, ye with building and cultivation ; but stock is nut 
cannot but be marvellously pleased with the change capital, any more than tlie fat of a corpulentr man 
we have been making sinco the American war, — is health or ‘strcngtli.” 

hill-sides bearing clover instead of licathcr, — rents “ Surely, Mr Touchwood,” said Bindloose, wlm 

doubled, trebled, quadnipled — tlie auld rcckic felt his own account in the modern improvements, 
dungeons pulled down, and gentlemen living in as " a set of landlords, living like lairds in good ear- 
good houses as you will see any whore in England.” ucst, and tenants with better housekeeping tlian die 
"Much good may it do them, fur a pack of fools!” lairds used to have, and facing Whitsunday and 
replied Mr Touchwood, hastily. Martinmas as 1 would face my breakfast — if thebe 

" You do not seem much delighted with our im- arc not signs of wcaltli, I do not know where to 
provements, sir,” said the banker, astonished to seek for them.” 

hear a dissentient voice where he conceived all " They arc signs of folly, sir,” replied Touch- 
men unanimous. wood ; " folly that is poor, and renders itself poorer 

" Pleased !” answered the 8 tr.angcr — " Yes, as by desiring to be thought rich ; and how they como 
much pleased as I am with the devil, who, I bellove, by the means they are so ostentatious of, you, whti 
set many of tliem agoing. Ye have got an idea that are a banker, perhaps can tell me better tlian 1 can 
every thing must be changed — Unstable as water, guess,” • 

ye shall not excel — I tell ye, there have been more << There is maybe an accommodation bill dis- 
changes in this poor nook of yours within the hist counted now and then, Mr Touchwood ; but men 
forty years, than in the great empires of the East must have accommodation, or the world would 
for the space of four thousand, for what I know.” stand still — accoinmodatiuii is the grease that 

" And why not,” replied Bindloose, " if Uiey be makes the gtieels go.” 

changes for the better 1’* * " Ay, makes them go down hill to the devil,” 

" But they are not for the better,” replied Mi* answered Touchwooil. " I left you botliercd about 
Touchwood, eagerly. " I left your peasantry as one Air bank, but the wliulo country is an Air 
poor as rats indeed, but honest and industrious, bank now, I think — And who is to pay the piper I 
enduring their lot in this world with firmness, and — But it is all one — i will see little more of it — 
looking forward to the next witli hope — Now they it is a perfect Babel, and w'ould turn the head of 
are mere eye-servants — looking at tlicir w*atches, a man wlui has spent his life with people who love 
forsooth, every ten minutes, lest they should work sitting better than running, silence better than 
for their master half an instant after loosing-tiiue speaking, who never eat but when tliey are hungry, 
—And then, instead of studying the Bible un the never drink but when thirsty, never laugh without 
work days, to kittle the clergyman with doubtful a jest, and never speak but when they have some- 
points of controversy omthe l^bbatli, tlicy glean all thing to say. But here, it is all run, ride, and 
their theology from Tom Paine and Voltaire.” drive — froth, foam, and flippancy — no steadiness 
" Weel 1 wot tlie gentleman speaks truth,” said — no character.” 

Mrs Dods. " 1 faiid a bundle of their bawbee " 1 ’ll lay tho burden of my life,” said Dame 

blaspliemies in my ain kitchen — But 1 trow I Bods, looking towards her friend Bindloose, " that 

made a clean honso of Uie packman loon that brought the gentleman has been at the neyr Spaw-waal 
them 1 — No content wi ’ turning the tawpics’ heads yonder.” 

wi’ ballants, and driving them daft wi’ ribands, to " Spaw do j^ou call it, madam I — If you mean 
cheat tliem out of their precious soule^ and gie them the new establishment that has been spawned down 
the deevil’a ware, that 1 suld say sae, in exchange yonder at St Ronan’s, it is tho very fountain-head 
for the riller that siild support their pair father of folly and coxcombry— a Babel for noise and 
that’s aff wark and bedridden 1 ” a Vanity-fair for nonsense— no well in your swamps 

" Father I madam,” said the stranger ; " they tenanted by such a conceited colony of- damorous 
think no more of their fatlier tlian Regan or frogs.” 

Goneril.” "Sir, rir!” exclaimed Dame Dods^ delighted 

" In gude troth, ye have skeel of our sect, sir,” with the unqualified sentence passed upon* her 
replied the dame^ " they are gomerils, every one fashionable rivals, and eager to testify her reqpect 
of them — 1 teiU them sae every hour of the day, for the judicious stranger who had pronounced it^ 
but catch them profiting by the doctrine.” — " will you let me have the pleasure of ponziiig - 

"And then ^ brutes are turned mercenary, yon out a dish of teat” And -so saying she took 
' madam,” said Mr Touchwood. " I remember whim bustling pesHessiou of the administration which had 
a Soottishman would have scorned to touch a shiUiug hitherto remained in tho hands of Mr Bindloose « 
that he had not earned, and yet was as ready to himself. " 1 hope it is to your taste, sir,” die 
helpaWangerasan Arab of the desert. Andndw continued when the traveller had ac^M her 
1 did hut drop my cane the other day as 1 was courtesy with the grateful acknowledgment which 
riding— a fellow who was working at the hedge men addicted to speak a great deal nsnall^ abew 
madedueestepstoliflit— I thanked him, and my to a vriUing an^tor. 
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Jc m gu<Hi ttH wo have any right to expect, — And here hits he been raking every riiop in 
ma’am,” answered Mr Toiicliwood; “ not quite like Marchthom, to fit out an entertainnient for all the 
what 1 have drunk at Canton with old Fong Qua; fine folk at the Well yonder ; and tradenfolk are 
but the Celwtial Empire doea not send its bmt tea obliged to take his acceptances for their famishings^ 
to Leadenluill Street, nor docs Leadenhall Street But they may cash his bills that will ; I ken ane 
send its best to Man^thom.” that will never advance a bawbee on iMiy paper 

" That may bo very true, sir,” replied the dame; that has John Mowbray either on the baek or front 
J^bnt I will venture to say that Mr Bindlooso’a tea of it. Ho had mair need to he paying the debts 
is muekle better than you had at tlio Spaw-Waal which he has maile already, than making new anes, 
yonder.” that he may feed fules and flatterers.” 

“ Tea, madam ! — I saw none — Ash leaves and “ I believe he is likely to lose his preparations, 
black-thorn leaves were brought in in painted too,” said Mr Touchwood, “ for the entertainment 
ranisters, and handed about by powder-monkeys in has been put off, as I heai^, in consequence of Miss 
livery, and consumed by those who liked it, amidst Mowbray’s illness.” 

the chattering of parrots and the squalling of kittens. “ Ay, ay, puir tiling !” said Dame Margaret Dods; 
1 longed for the days of the Spectator, when I " her healUi has been unsottlod for this mony a 
might have laid my penny on the bar, and retired day.” 

wiuiout ceremony — But no — this blessed dccoc- Something wrong here, they tell me,” said tho 
tion was circulated under the auspices of some half- traveller, pointing to Iiis own foreliead significantly, 
crazed blue-stocking or other, and we wore saddled “ God only kens,” replied Mrs Dods ; ** but I 
with all tho formality of an entertainment, for this rather siisfiect the heart than the head — the puir 
miserable allowance of a cockle-shell full of cat-kp thing is hurried here and there, and down to the 
per head.” ^ Waal, and up again, and nae society or quiet at 

“ Weel, sir,” answered Dame Dods, “aM I can hainc ; and a’ thing ganging tliis iinthrifly gate — 
say is, that if it had been my luck to have served nae wonder she is no that weel settled.” 
you at the Cleikum Inn, which our folks have kept " Well,” replied Touchwood, she is worse tlicy 
for these twa generations, I canna pretend to say say than she has been, and that has occasioned the 
yc should have h.ad sucli tea as ye have been used jiarty at Shaa’s-Castle having been put off. Besides, 
to in foreign parts where it grows, but the beat I now this fine young lord has comedown to the Well, 
had I wad have gi’en it to a gentleman of your undoubtedly they will wait her recovery.” 
appearance, and I never charged mair than six- A lord 1” ejaculated tho astonished Mrs Dods ; 
pence in all my time, and my father’s before «a lord come down to the Waal — they will lie 
me.” * neither to hand nor to hind now-— ance wud and 

** I wish I had known tho Old Inn w-as still stand- ay waur — a lord! — set them up and sliute them 
inp, madam,” s.aid the traveller; "I should ccr- forward a lord ! — the Lord have a care o’ us !— 
tainly havo been your guest, and sent down for Uie a lord at tlic bottle — Maistcr Touchwood, it’s my 
water every morning — the doctors insist T must mind he will only prove to be a Lord o’ Session.” 
use Cheltenham, or some substitute, for the bile — “ Nay, not so, my good lady,” replied tho tra- 

ihough, d — n them, 1 believe it’s only to hide Teller, he is an English lord, and, as they say, a 
their own ignorance. And I thought this Spaw Lord of Parliament — but some folk pretend to say 
would have been the least evil of the two ; but 1 there is a flaw in the title.” 
have been fairly overreached — one might as well «« I ’ll warant is there — a dozen of them 1” said 

live in the inside of a hell. 1 think young St Honan’s Meg, with alacrity — for she could by no means 
must be mad, to have established such a Vanity- imdure to tliink on tho accumulation of dignity 
fair upon his father’s old property.’^ likely to accrue to the rival est&blisbment, from its 

‘‘Do you ken this St Honan’s' that now is I” becoming the residence of an actual nobleman. "I’ll 
inquired the dame. warrant he ’ll pi*ove a landlouping lord on their 

• “ By report only,” said Mr Touchwood ; " but I hand, and tliey will be e’en cheap o* the loss — And 
have heard of the family, and I tliink 1 have read he has come down out of order it *s like, and nno 
of tliem, too, in Scottidi history. 1 am sorry to doubt he ’ll no be long there before ho will recover 
understand they ore lower in the world than tliey his health, for the credit of the Spaw.” 
have been. This yonng man does not seem to " Faith, madam, his present disorder is one which | 
take fte best way to mend matters, spending his the Spaw will hardly cure — he is shot in tlie shoul- 
time among gamblers and black-legs.” der with a pistol-bullet — a robbery attempted, it 

“ 1 lAiould be sorry if it were so,” said honest seems — that is one of your new nccomplkhmento 
Meg Dods, whose hereditary respect for the family — no such thing happened in Scotland in my time 
always kept her from Joining in any scandal aflcct-* — men would have sooner expected to meet with 
iag the character of the young laird — ” My for- tlie phennix than with a liighwayman.” 
hearsi sir, have had kindness fine his; and although " And where did this happen, if you please, sir t” 
niaybe he may have forgotten all about it, it wad asked the man of bills. 

ill become me to say ony thing of him that should . " Somewhere near the old village,” replied the 
not be said of his fauier’s4K>n.” stranger; ” and, if J am rightly informed, on Wed- 

'Mr BindJoose had not the some motive for for- nesday last.” 
bearanoe ; he declaimed against Mowbray as a " This explains your twa shots, I am thinhini^ 
thoughtless diasipater of his own fortune, and that Mrs Dods,” said Mr Bindloose; “ your groom heard 
of others. " 1 have some reason to speak,” he said, them on tho Wednesday — it must have b^fiMjliia 
" have two of his notes for L.100 each, which I attack on the stranger nobleman.” 
disocunted out of mere kindness and respect for " Maybe it was, and maybe it was nct^” said Mrs 
hkandent family, and which he thinks nse nudr of Dods ; " but 1 ’ll see gude reason before 1 give up 
retiring, than he does of paying the national debt my ain judgment in that case. 1 wad fibe to ken 
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if tluH gentleman,” she added, retarning to the 
aabject from vrliich Mr Touchwood’s interesting 
conversation had for a few minutes diverted her 
thoughts, " has heard aught of Mr^irl !” 

If you mean the person to whom this paper re- 
lates,” said the stranger, taking a printed handbill 
from his pocket, ** I heard of little else — the whole 
place rang of him, till 1 was almost as sick of Tyrrel 
as William Rufus was. Some idiotical quarrel which 
ho had engaged in, and which ho had not fought 
ou^ as tlieir wisdom tliought he should liave done, 
was the prinoi|^l cause of censure. That is another 
folly now, which lias gained ground among you. 
Foniieriy, two old proud lairds, or cadets of good 
family, perhaps quarrelled, and had a rencontre, or 
fought a duel after tlie fashion of tlieir old Gothic 
ancestors ; but men who had no grandfathers never 
'dreamt of such folly — And liciHi tho folk donoiince 
a trumpery dauber of canvass, fbr such I under- 
stand to be this hero’s oecujiation, as if he were 
a field-officer, who made valour his profession ; and 
who, if you deprived him of liis honour, was like to 
be deprived of his bread at the same time. — Ha, 
ha, ha 1 it reminds one of Don Quixote, who 
took his neighbour, Samson Cari'usco, for a knight- 
errant.” 

The perusal of this paper, wliicli contained Uic 
notes formerly laid before tlic reader, containing 
the statement of Sir Bingo, and the censure which 
the company at the Well had thought fit to pass 
upon his affair with Mr Tyrrel, induced Mr Hind- 
loose to say to Ml'S Dods, with as little exultation 
on tlie superiority of liis own judgment as human 
nature would permit, — 

" Ye see now that I was right, Mrs Dods, and 
tliat there was nae earthly use in your fariiing 
yoursell wi’ this lang journey — The lad has just 
ta’ea the bent, rather than fiico Sir Bingo ; and 
troth, I tliiiik him the wiser of the twa fur sao do- 
ing — There ye hae print for it” 

Meg answered somewhat sullenly, ** Ye may be 
mistaken, for a’ tliat, your ainsell, for as w'iso as ye 
are, Mr Bindloose ; 1 shall hac tliat matter niair 
strictly inquired into.” 

This led to a renewal of the altercation coiiccrii- 
hig the. mrobable fate of Tyrrel, in tlie course of 
wliich the stranger w'as induced to take some in- 
terest in tho subject 

At length Mrs Dods, receiving no countenance 
from the experienced lawyer for the hypothesis she 
had formed, rose, in something like displeasure, to 
order her whiskey to be prepay. But hostess as 
she was heni^, when in her own dominions, sho 
reckoiiedi without her host iu the present instance ; 
for the hump-hacked postilion, as absolute in his 
department as Mrs Dods herself, declared tliat the 
cattle would not be fit for the road tliese two hours 
vet. !nie good lady was therefore obliged to await 
ills pleasure, bitterly lamenting all the while the 
loss which a house of public entertainment was sure 
to sustain by ffie absence of the landlord or land- 
lady, and antidpatino a long list of broken dishes, 
misodculated reckoumj^ unarrauged chambers, 
and other disasters, wh^ the was to expect at her 
return. Mr Bindloose, zealous to recover the re- 
gard of his good friend and client^ which he bad in 
some degree forfeited by contradicting her on a 
favourite subject, did not diooee to offer the nn- 
pleadng, though obvious topCo of consolation, that 
on unfrequented inu is little exposed to the acd- 


dents she apprehended. On the contrary, he con- 
deled with tier very cordially, and went so far as 
to hint, that if Mr Touchwood liad come to March- 
thorn with post-horses, as he supposed from liis 
dress, she could have the advantage of them to re- 
turn with more despatch to St Honan’s. 

I am not sure,” said Mr Toucliwood, suddenly, 
but I may return tliero myself. In that cose £ 
will be glad to set tins good lady down, and to stay 
a few days at her house, if slie will receive me. — T 
respect a woman like you, ma'am, who pursues tho 
occupation of your fattier — 1 have been in coun- 
tries, ma’am, where people have followed the same 
trade, from father to son, for tliousands of years 
— And I liko the fashion — it shews a steadiness 
and sobriety of character.” 

Mrs Dods put on a joyous countenance at tliis 
proposal, protesting that all should be done in her 
power to make things agreeable ; and while her 
good friend, Mr Bindloose, expatiated upon tlie 
comfort her new guest would experience at tho 
Cleikum, she silently contemplated with delight tlie 
prospect of a speedy and dazzling triumph, by 
currying off a creditable customer from her showy 
and successful rival at the Well. 

I shall be easily accommodated, ma’am,” said 
the stranger ; ^ I have travelled too much and too 
far to be troublosome. A Spanish veiita, a Persian 
khan, or a Turkish caravanserail, is all the same to 
me — only, as I have no servant — indeed, never 
can be plagued with one of tlieso idle loiterers,-—! 
must beg you will send to tlio WeU fbr a bottle of 
the water on such mornings as I cannot walk there 
myself — 1 find it is really of some service to me.” 

Mi* 3 Dods readily promised compliance wifii this 
imsonable request; graciously conceding, that there 
” could be nuc ill in the water itsell, but maybe 
some gude — it was only tlie New Inn, and the 
daft havrels that they caa’d the Company, tliat she 
misliked. Folk had a jest that St Ronan dookit 
the Deevii in tlio Waal, which gan’’d it taste a^’e 
since of brimstone — but she dared to say tiuit was 
a’ papist nonsense, for slic was tell’t by him that 
kend wed, and tliat was the minister himsell, that 
St Honan was^nane of your idolatrous Roman 
saunts, but a Ciialdee,” (meaning probably a Cul- 
dee,) ^ whilk was doubtless a very different story.'* 

Matters being thus arranged to tlie satisfaction 
of botli parties, tho post-cliaise was ordered, and 
speedily apjiearcd at the door of Mr Bindloose’s 
mansion. It was not without a private feeling of 
reluctance, that honest Me^ mounted the step of a 
vehicle, on tlie door of whidi was painted, ” Fox 
Inn and Hotel, St Ronin’s Will but it was 
too late to start such scruples. 

^ I never thought to nave entered ane o* their 
hurley-hackets,” she said, as she seated herself ; 
**and sic a liko thing as it is— scarce room for twa 
folk 1 — Wed I wot, Mr Toudiwood, when I was in 
tlie hiring line, our twa chaises wad hae carried, ilk 
ahe o’ them, four grown folk and as mony bairns. 
1 trust tliat doited creature Anthony will oonae awa 
back wi’ my whiskey and the cattle as soon os they 
have had their feed. — Are ye sure ye hse room 
aneugh, sir 1—1 wad fdn botch mysell forther 
yont.” 

^Oh, ma’am,” answmd the Oriental, "I am 
accustomed to all sorts of oonveyances-^a dooly, a 
litter, a cart, a palanquin, or a post-chaise, are all 
alike to me — 1 diiuk 1 oould he an inside with 
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Qiieen M:ib in a iiut-ehell, rather than not get for- 
ivai^r — Begging you man/.pardone^ if you have 
no particular objections, 1 will light my sheroot,** 
Sc. &c. &c. 


aiAPTER XVI. 

THE CLERGYMAN. 

A mnii I«o wo* to all the cciuiitry dear. 

And patt^•illg rich witli forty pounds a-3'enr. 

’t GoLDSMfTM'B Detcrtcd Villa/ic- 

Mrs Doos’s conviction, that her friend TyiTcl 
liad been murdered by tlie Siinguinary Captain Mac- 
Turk, remained lirm and unshaken ; but some re- 
searches for the supposed body having been found 
fruitless, as well as expensive, she began to give 
up the matter in despair. "She had done her 
duty” — " she left the matter to them that had a 
charge anciit Aidi things” — and " Providciice 
would bring the mystery to light in his own fitting 
time ” -r- such were tlie moralities with which the 
good dame consoled herself ; and, with less obsti- 
nacy than Mr Bindloosc had expected, slic retained 
her opinion witliout changing her banker and man 
of business. 

Perhaps Meg’s acquiescent inactivity in a matter 
wliidli she had threatened to piHjbe so deeply, was 
partly owing to tlie place of poor Tyn*el being sup- 
pliod in her blue chamber, and in her daily thoughts 
and cares, by her new guest, Mr Toucliwood ; in 
]) 08 sessing whom, a deserter as he was from the 
Well, she obtained, according to her view of tlie 
matter, a decided triumph over her rivals. It some- 
times required, however, tlie full force of this re- 
flection, to induco Meg, old and crabbed as she was, 
to submit to the various caprices and exactions of 
attention which were displayed by her new lodger. 
Never any man talked so much as Touchwood, of 
his habitual iiidHferciice to food, and accommoda- 
tion in travelling ; and probably tliere never was 
any ti'aveller wdio gavo more trouble in a house 
of entertainment. He had his own whims about 
cookery ; and when those were contradicted, espe- 
cially if ho felt at tlie same time a twinge of incipient 
gout. Olio would have thought he had taken his 
lessons in the pastry-shop of Bcdreddin Ilassan, 
and was readv to renew the scene of the unhappy 
cream-tart, which was compounded without pepper. 
Every now and then he stai^ some new doctrine in 
culinary matters, which Mrs Dods deemed a heresy; 
and then die very house rang with their disputes. 
A^in, Ills bed must necessarily be made at a cer- 
tain angle from the pillow to the foot-posts; and (lie 
slightest deviation from tliis disturbed, he said, his 
nocturnal rest, and did certainly ruffle his temper. 
Ho was equally whimsical about tlie brushing of 
liis dothes, the arrangement of the furniture in his 
apartment, and la thousand minutiie, which, in con- 
versation, he seemed totally to contemn. 

It may seem singular, but such is ^e inconsis- 
tency of human nature, tliat a guest of tliis fandful 
and capricious dispodtion gavo much more satis- 
faction to Mrs Dods, than her quiet and indilTerent 
friend, Mr Tyrrel. If her present lodger could 
blame, he oomd also applaud ; and no artist, eon- 
Bcious of such skill as Mrs Dods posaesaed, iain- 
diflerent to the piaiacs of sacli a eonaoisseur as Mr 


Touchwood. Tho pride of art oomfurted her for 
the additional labour; nor was it a niatter unwortliy 
of this most honest publican’s consideration, that 
tho guests who give most trouble, are usualljr those 
who incur the largest bills, and pay them with tho 
best grace. On this point Touchwood was a jewel 
of a customer, lie never denied himself the grati- 
fleatkm of the slightest whim, whatever expense he 
might himself incur, or whatever trouble lie might' 
givo to thoso about him ; and all w.*is done under 
protestation, that tlic matter in question w:m the 
most indifferent thing to him in tiio world. " What 
the devil did be care for Ihirgcas’s sauces, he that 
had eat his kouscousoii, spiced with nothing but the 
sand of the desert 1 only it was a shame for Mrs 
Dods to bo without what every decent house, abovo 
tlie rank of an alehouse, ought to be largely pro- 
vided with.” • 

In short, he fusscil, fretted, commanded, and was 
obeyed ; kept tlic house in hot water, and yet was 
so truly good-nntured when essential matters were 
ill discussion, that it wiis impossible to hear him tho 
least ill-will; so that Mrs Dods, though in a moment 
of spleen she sometimes wished him at tho top of 
Tintock, always ended by Hinging forth his praises. 
She could not, intlood, help suspecting tliat he was 
a Nabob, as well fitim bis conversation abodt foreign 
parts, as from his freaks of indulgence to liimsdf, 
and generosity to others, — attributes which she 
understood to bd proper to most " Men of Ind.” 
But although the reader h;ia heard her tcistify a 
general dislike to tliis species of Fortune’s favour- 
ites, Mrs Dods had sense enough to know, that a 
Nabob living in the neighbourhood, who raises the 
price of eggs and poultry upon tho good housewives 
around, was very diffeitint from a Nabob residing 
witiiin her own gates, drawing all his supplies from 
her own larder, and paying, without hesitation or 
question, whatever bills her conscience permitted 
her to send in. lii short, to como back to the point 
at which we perhaps might have stopped some time 
since, landlady and guest were very much pleased 
with each other. 

But Euiiui finds entrance into every scene, when 
the gloss of novelty is over ; and the fiend began 
to seiise upon Mr Touchwoorl just when ho had got 
all matters to his mind in the Cleikum Inn — bad 
instructed Dame Duds in the mYsterics of curry 
and mullegatawny — drilled tho chambermaid into 
the habit of making his bed at the angle rcooin- 
mendod by Sir John Sinclair — and made some 
progress in instructing the hump-backed postilion 
in the Arabian mode of grooming. Pamphlets and 
newspapera, sent from London and from Edinburgh 
by loads, proved inadequate to route this invader of 
Mr Touchwood’s comforts ; and, at last, he betlionght 
himself of company. Tho natural resourco would 
have been the Well— hut tlie traveller had a holy | 
sliivering of awe, which crossed him at the very 
recollection of Lady Penelope, who had worked him 
rather hard during his fonner brief residence ; and 
although Lady Binks’s beauty might have charmed 
an Asiatic, by tho plump graces of its contour, oui* 
senior was past the thonghts of a Sultana and a 
haram. At lengtli a bri^t idea crossed his mind, 
and ho suddenly demanded of Mrs Dods, who was 
pouring out his tea for breakfast^ into a larm rap o f 
a very particular species of china, of which lie had 
presented her with a service on condition of her 
rendering him this personal good offlee,^ 

176 
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Pray, Mrs Dods, what sort of a man is your 
Qunistort” 

^ He’s just a man like other men, Mr Touch- 
wood,” replied Meg Dods ; " wliat sort of a man 
slionld he bo I” 

** A man like other men ! — ay — that is to say, 
he has the usual oomplemout of legs and arms, eyes 
and ears — But is he a sensible man !” 

^ No muckle o’ that, sir,” answered Dame Dods ; 

for if he was drinking this very tea that ye (pit 
down from London wi’ the mail, he wad mistake it 
for common bohea.” 

" Then he has not all his organs — wants a nose, 
or the UM of one at least,” said Mr Touchwood ; 
“ the tea is right gunpowder — a fierfeet nosegay.” 

“ Aweel, that may be,” said the landlady ; hut 
I have gi’en the rgiiiistcr a di'am frae my ain best 
bottle of real Coniac brandy, and may 1 never stir 
frae the bit, if ho didna commend ray whisky when 
he set down tlie glass ! There is no anc o’ them 
in the Presbytery but himsell — ay, or in the Synod 
either — but wad hae kend whisky frae brandy.” 

^ But what Mart of man is he \* — Has he learn- 
ing t” demanded Touchwood. 

“ Learning 1 — aneugh o’ that,” answered Meg ; 
^‘just dung donnart wi’ learning — lets a’ things 
about the Mause gang whilk gate they will, sue they 
dinna plague him upon the scoi'e. An awfii’ tluitg 
it is to see sic an ill-red-up house J if I had the 
twa tawpies that som upon the honest man mi week 
uader my drilling, 1 tliiuk 1 wad shew tlioia how 
to sort a lodging 1” 

^ Docs he preach well 1” asked the guest. 

** Oh, weel aneugh, weel aneugh — sometimes he 
will fling in a lang word or a bit of learning that our 
farmers and bannet lairds camia sao weel follow — 
But what of that, as I am aye telling them ? — them 
that pay stipend get aye the iiiair for their siller.” 

^ Does ho attend to his pai*ish 1 — Is he kind to 
the poor I” 

** Ower muckle o’ tliat, Maister Touchwood — 1 
am sure he makes the Word gude, and turns not 
away from those that ask o’ him — his very pocket 
is picked by a wheen ne’er-do-weel blackgusuds, 
that gae soming through the country.” 

"laming through tlie country, Mrs Dodst — 
what woula you thiuk if you had seen the Fakirs, 
the Dervisei^ tlie Bonzes, the Imaums, tlie monks, 
and the mendicants, that 1 have scent — But go 
•n, never mind — Docs this minister of yours come 
much into company I” 

* Company I — gae wa’,” replied Meg, “ he keeps 
nae company at a’, neither in his ain house or oiiy 
gate else. He comes down in the morning in a 
lang ragged night-gown, like a potato bogle, and 
down he sitB amang his books ; and if they dinna 
bring him something to eat, the puir demented body 
has never the heart to cry for aught, and he has 
been kend to sit for ten hours thegither, black 
fastings whilk is a’ mere papistrie, though he does 
It just out o* forget” 

** Why, landlady, in that case, your parson is any 
thing but the or^naxy kind of man you described 
him — Forget bis dinner 1 — the man must be mad 
— he shall dine with me to-day — he shall have sudi 
a diunev as I’ll be bound he won’t forget jm a 
hurry,” ♦ 

” Ye’ll maybe find tj^t easier said than dune,” 
said Mm Dods; ” the honest man faasna, in a sense, 
the taste of his Math — forby, he never dines out , 


I of his lun house — that is, when he dines at a’ •— A 
I drink of milk and a bit of bread serves his turn, or 
I maybe a cauld potato. It ’s a heatlieuish fashion 
of him, for as go^ a man as he is ; fur surely there 
is nae Christian man but loves his owu bowels.” 

^Why, that may be,” answered Touchwood; 
“ but I have known many who took so mucii care 
of their own bowels, my good dame, as to have none 
for any one else. But come — bustle to the work 
— get us as good a diiiuer for two as you can set out 
— have it rci^y at three to an instant — get die old 
hock 1 had sent me from Cuckburn — a bottle of 
the particular Indian Sherry — and aiiotlier of your 
ow'n old claret — ^fourth biiin, yeu know, Meg. And 
stay, he is a priest, and must have i>ort — have all 
ready, hut don’t bring the wine into the sun, as that 
silly fool Beck did the otlier day. — I can’t go down 
to the larder myself, but let us have no blunders.” 

” Nac fcai*, nae fear,” said Meg, wiUi a toss of 
the head. ” 1 need uaebody to look into my larder 
hut mysoll, T trow — but it ’s an uiyso order of wiuc 
for twa folk, and aiic o’ them a minister.” 

“ Why, yoirfoolibh iierson, is thero not the woman 
lip tlie village that has just brought another fnxil 
into the world, and will she not need sack and 
candle, if wo leave some of our wine 1” 

^A glide alo-poBsct wad set her better,” said 
Meg ; “ however, if it ’s your will, it shall be my 
pleasure. But the like of sic a gentleman as your- 
sell never entered my doors I” 

TJic traveller was gone before she had completed 
the sentence; and, leaving Meg to bustle and maun- 
der at her leisure, away he marched, with the haste 
that characterized all his motions when he had any 
new project in his head, to form an acquaintance 
with the minister of St Honan’s, whom, wliile he 
walks down the street to the Mansei we will 
eudfavfuir to inti'oduce to Uie leader. 

The llev. Josiah Cargill was the sou of a small 
farmer in the south of Scotland ; and a weak con- 
stitution, joined to the disposition for study which 
frequently accompanies inflriQi health, induced his 
parents, though at tlie expense of some sacrifices, 
to educate him for the niiuistry. They were the 
rather led to submit to tlie privations which were 
necessary to support this expense, because tliey 
conceived from their family traditions, that ke bad 
in his veins some portion of tlie blood of that cele- 
brated Boanerges of the Covenant, Donald Cargill, 
who was slain by the persecutors at the town of 
Queensferry, in uie melancholy days of Chartes II., 
merely because, in the plenitude of his sacerdotal 
power, he had cast out of the church, and delivei*ed 
over to Satan by a fonnal excommunicatioD, the 
King and Royal family, with all the ministers and 
courtiers thereunto belonging. But if Josiah was 
really derived from this uncompromising champion, 
tlie heat of the family spirit wliich ho might have 
inherited was qualified by the sweetness of his owu 
disposition, and the quiet temper of the times in 
wliich he had the good fortune H live. He was 
characterized by all who knew him as a mild, gentle, 
and studious lover of learning, who in the quiet 
prosecution of his own sole ol^ect, the acquisition 
of knowledge, and especially, of tiiat connected witli 
his profession, kad the utmost indulgence for aU 
whose pursuits were different from j^is own. His 
sole rolaxations were those of a gentle, mild, and 
pensive temper, and were limited to a ramble, al- 
most always solitary, among tho woods and billsi 
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in praise of wldcb he -waa sometiinee giulty of a 
sonnet, but rather because he could nw help tlie 
attempt, than as proposing to himself the fame or 
the rewards which attend the successful poet. In* 
deod,far from seeking to insinuate his fugitive pieces 
into magazines or newspapers, ho blushed at his 
poetical attempts even while alone, and, in fact, was 
rarely so indulgent to his vein as to commit them 
to raper. 

From the same nuud-like modesty of disposition, 
our student suppressed a strong natural turn to- 
w^ds drawing, although he was repeatedly com- 
plimented upon the few sketches which he made, 
by some whose judgm^ was geneniUy admitted. 
It was, however, tliis neglected talent, which, like 
the swift feet of the stag in the fable, was fated 
to render him a service which he might in vain 
have expected from his worth and learning. 

Aly Lord Bidmore, a distinguished connoisseur, 
chanced to be in search of a private tutor for his 
sun and heir, the Honourable Augustus Bidmore, 
and for this purpose had consulted tlic Professor 
of Theology, who passed before him in review 
several favourite students, any of whom he con- 
euived well suited for the situation ; but still his 
answer to tlio important and unlooked-for ques- 
tion, "Did tlic candidate understand drawing?” 
waa in the negative. The Professor, indeed, added 
his opinion, that such an accompIi.shment wivi 
iioithcr to be desired nor expected in a student 
of tlieology ; but, pressed hard with this condition 
as a sine qua non^ he at length did remember a 
dreaming lad about the Hall, who seldom could be 
got t<> speak above his breath, even wlien deliver- 
ing his essays, but was said to have a strong turn ; 
for drawing. This was enough for my Lord Bid- I 
more, who contrived to obtain a sight of some of 
young Cargill’s sketches, and was satisfied that, 
under such a tutor, his son could not fail to main- 
tain that character for hereditary taste which his 
father and grandfather had acquired at the expense 
of a considerable estate, tlie representative value of 
which waa now the painted cauva9B in tlie great 
gallery at Bidmore-House. 

Upon follbwing up the iiiqmry concerning tlie 
young man’s character, he was found to possess all 
the other necessary qualifications of learning and 
morale in a greater decree than perhaps Lord Bid- 
more might have required ; and, to the astonish- 
ment of & fellow-students, hut more especially to 
his own, Josiali Cargill was promoted to desired 
and desirablo situation of private tutor to tlic 
Honourable*Mr Bidmore. 

Mr Cargill did his duty ably and conscientiously, 
by a spoiled though good-humoured lad, of weak 
health imd very ordinary parts. He could not, 
indeed, inspire into him any portion of the deep 
and noble endiosiasm which characterizes the youth 
of genhis; but his pupil made such progress in each 
branchy of hi^itudies as his capacity enabled him 
te attain. M understood the learned languages, 
and could be very profound on the sulnect of vari- 
ous reading — he pursued science, and could class 
shells, p^ mosses and arrange minerals — he 
drew without taste, hut with much accuracy ; and 
although he attained no commanding height in any 
pursuit, be knew enough of many studies, literary 
and scientifie, to fill up his time, and divert from 
temptation a head, which was none of tlie strongost 
in point of retustance. 


Miss Augusta Bidmore, his lordship’s only other 
child, received also tlie instructions of Cargill in 
such branches of science as her father chose she 
sliould acquire, and her tutor was capable to 
teach. But her progress was as different from that 
of lier broilier, as the fire of heaven differs from 
tliat grosser element which the peasant piles upon 
his smouldering hearth. Her acquirements in 
Italian and Spanish literature, in history, in draw- 
ing, and ill all elegant iLMrning, were such as to 
I enchant her teacher, while at the same time it 
kept him on the stretch, lest, in her successful 
career, the scholar should outstrip the master. 

Alas 1 such intercourse, fraught aa it is with 
dangers arising out of tlie best and kindest, as well 
as the most natural feclmgs on either side, proved 
in the prcscut, as in many otlicr instances, fatal to 
the peace of tlie preceptor. ^ Every feeling heart 
will exciiso a weakness, which we shall presently 
find carried w'itli it its own severe punishment 
Cadenus, indeed, believe him who will, has auured 
us, tiiat, in such a |>erilouB intercourse, he himseli 
preserved the limits wliicli were uuliappily trans- 
gressed by the unfortunate Vanessa, his more im- 
passioned pupil: — 

** The innocent doliglit he took 

To see tlio virgin mind her tiook. 

'WuH but tlio master's secret Joy,* 

In hcliooi to hear tlie finest buy.* 

But Josiali Cargill was less fortunate, or less cau- 
tious. He Bufici'ed his fair pupil to become inex- 
pressibly dear to him, before he discovered the pre- 
cipice towards which he was moving under the 
direction of a blind and misplaced passion. He 
was indeed utterly incapable of availing himself of 
tiio opportunities afforded by his situation, to in- 
volve ills pupil in the foils of a mutual passion. 
Honour aud gratitude alike forbade such a line of 
conduct, even had it been consistent with tlie 
natural bashfulncss, simplicity, and innocence of 
his disposition. To sigh and suffer in secret, to 
form resolutions of separating himself from a 
situation so fraught with danger, and to postpone 
from day to day the accomplishment of a resolution 
so prudent, was all to which the tutor found him- 
self equal; and it is not improbable, that tiie vene- 
ration witii which he regarded his patron’s daugh- 
ter, with the utter hopelessness of the passion 
which ho nourished, tended to render his love yet 
more pure and disinterested. 

At lengtli, the line of conduct which reason 
had long since recommended, could no longer be 
the subject of procrastination. Mr Bidmore was 
destined to foreign travel for a twelvemonth, and 
Mr Cargill received from his patron the alter- 
native of accompanying liis pupil, or retiring upon 
a suitable provision, the reward of his put in- 
structions. It can hardly he doubted which he 
preferred ; for while he waa witli young Bidmoire, 
he did not seem entirely separated from his sister. 
He was sure to hear of Augusta frequently, and to 
see some part, at least, of the letters which ifiie 
was to write to her bi-other ; he might also hope 
to be remembered in these letters as her " good 
friend and tutor f and to these consolations his 
quie^ contemplative, and yet enthusiastic dteposi- 
tion, clung as to a secret source of pleasure, tin 
onfy one which life seemed to open to nim. 

But fate had a blow in stors, which he had not 
anticipated. The chance of Augusta changing her 
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inaiaoii condition for that of a wife, probable as 
her rank, bi'siity, and fortune rendered such an 
event, had never once occurred to him ; and al- 
though he had imposed upon btmsolf the uiiwaver- 
mj[r belief that she never could bo his^ he was 
inexpi'essibly affected by the intelligence Uiat she 
find become the property of anotlier. 

The honourable Mr Bidmorc’s letters to Iiis 
fatlier soon after announced that |>oor Mr Cargill 
had been seized with a nervous fever, and agaSii, 
that his reconvalescenco was attended with so 
much debility, it seemed both of mind and body, 
as entirely to destroy his utility ns a tl'a^ elling cum- 
paiiioti. Shortly after this tiie travcllci's separated, 

I and Cargill returned to Ills native cuuiilry alone, 
indulging upoi^ the road in a melancholy abstnic- 
tion m mind, which lie iuid suffered to grow upon 
him since the lucntdl shock which he had sus- 
tained, and wliicli in time became the most cha- 
Rictcrislical featui'e of his demeanour. His medi- 
tations were not even disturbed by any anxiety 
about his future subsistence, although the cessation 
of his employment seemed to rciidur that precarious. 
For tills, however, Lord Didmorc had made pro- 
vision ; for, tlioiigli a coxcomb w*liere tlio fine arts 
were concerned, ho was in other paticulnrs a just 
and honourable man, who felt a sincere pride in 
having drawn the talents of Cargill from obscurity, 
and entertained due gratitude for the manner in 
which he had achieved the important task in- 
trusted to him in his family. 

llis lordship had privately purchased from the 
Mowbray family the patronage or advowson of tlic 
living of St Honan’s, then held by a very old in- 
cumbent, who died shortly afterwai'ds; so that upon 
arriving in England he found himself named to the 
vacant living. So iiiditferent, however, did Cargill 
feel himseir towards this preferment, that he might 
possibly not have taken the trouble to go through 
the necessary steps previous to his ordination, had 
it not been on account of his mother, now a widow', 
and unprovided for, unless by the support which 
be afforded her. He visited her in her small retreat 
in the suburbs of Marclithom, heard her pour out 
her gratitude to Heaven, that she should havo been 
gi'ahted life long enough to witness her sun’s pro- 
motion to a cliarge, which, in her eyes, w'as more 
honourable and desirable than an Epismipal sec — 
heard her chalk out the life which tlicy were to 
lead together in the humble iudcpeiidciico which 
liadthus fallen on him — he heal'd all this, and had 
no ipower to crush her hopes and her triumph by 
tlio indulgence of his own romantic feelings. He 
passed almost ipoclianically through the usuid foniis, 
and was inducted into the living of St Honan’s. 

Altliougli fanciful and romantic, it was not in 
Josiali Cargill’s nature to yield to unavailing mckin- 
choly ; yet he souf^ht relief, not in society, but in 
fiolitai^ study. His sedusion was the more com- 
plete, that his mother, whose education had been 
as mucli confined as her fortunes, felt awkward 
under her new dignities, and willingly acquiesced 
in her son’s secession from society, and spent her 
whole lime in superintending the little household, 
and in her way mviding for. all emergencies, the 
oecuprenoe. of which might call Josiali out of his 
favourite book-room. As old age rendered her in- 
active, she began to regret the inca^ity of her 
I son to superintend his own household, and talked 
I fometbing of matrimony, and the mysteries of the 


muckle wheel. To tlieso admonitiunB Mr Cargill 
returned only slight and evasive answers; and when I 
the old lady slept in tlio village churchyard, at a ! 
reverend old thcro was no one to iierform the | 
office of soperiiitendeiit in the minister’s family. I 
Neither did Josiali Cargill seek for any, but pa- ! 
tieiUly submitted to nil the evils with which a | 
bachelor estiite is attended, and which were at least ; 
equal to those which beset tlio renowned Mago- ! 
Pico during his state of celibacy.^ His butter was ; 
ill eburned, and declared by all but himself and tlus ' 
quean who made it, altogether uneatable ; his milk 
was burnt in the pan, his fruit and vegetables were ; 
stolen, and liis black stockings mended with blue ; 
and white thread. 

For all those things the minister cared not, his 
mind ever lient upon far different matters. Do 
not let my fair readers do Josiali more than justice, 
or suppose tliat, like Beltencbros in the desert, ho 
remained for years the victim of an unfortunatu 
and inisplnced passion. No — to the shame of the 
inab sex be it spoken, that no degree of hopeless ' 
love, however desperate and sincere, can ever con- ; 
tiniie for years to imbittcr life. Tliere must bo 
liope — there must be uncertainty — there must bo 
reciprocity, to enable the tyrant of tlie soul to • 
secure a dominion of very long duration over a 
manly and well-constituted mind, which is itself 
desirous to w'dl its freedom. The memory of . 
Augusta had long faded from Josiah*s thoughts, or 
was rciiicmbereil only as a pleasing, hut mctaucholy ‘ 
and unsubstantial ilreani, while ho was straining ; 
forward in pursuit of a yet nobler and coyer mis- ' 
tress, in a word, of Iviiowledgo hei-seU’. 

Iwcry hour that ho could spare from his pa- ’ 
rochial duties, wliich he discharged with zeal ! 
honourable to his heart and head, was devoted | 
his stutlicB, and spent among his books. But this j 
chase of wisdom, though in itself iiiterosting and ; 
dignified, was indulged' to an excess which dimi- > 
nished tho respectability, nay, the utility, of tho | 
deceived student ; and he forgot, amid the luxury j 
of deep and dark investigations, that society lias its ' 
claims, and that the knowledge wliich is uiiim- ! 
parted, is necessarily a barren talent, and is lost 
to society, like the miser’s concealed board, by the 
death of the proprietor. His studies were also 
under the additional disadvantage, tliat, being pur- 
sued for the gratification of a desultory longing 
after knowledge, and directed to no determined 
object, they turned on points rather curious than, 
useful, and while they served for the amusement 
of Uio student himself, promised little utility to 
mankind at large. 

Bewildered amid abstruse researches, metaphy- 
sical and historical, Mr Cargill, living only for 
himself and his books, acquired many ludicroua 
liabits, which exposed the secluded student to tho 
ridicule of tlie world, and which tinged, though they 
did not altogether obscure, tho natural civility of 
an amiable disposition, as well as^ie acquired 
habits of politeness which he had learned in the 
good society that frequented Lord Bidmore’s man- 
sion. He not only indulged in neglect of dress and 
appearance, and all tlioso ungainly tricks which 
men are apt to acquire by living very much alene, 
but besides, and especiaily, he became probably the 
most abstracted and absent man of a profession 
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p^cuGarly liable to cherish Buch habita. No man 
teJl so regularly into the painful dilemma of mis- 
taking, or, in Scottish phrase, mishenning, the per- 
6i»n he spoke to, or more frequently inquired of an 
old maid for her husband, of a childibsa wife about 
her young people, of the distressed widower for tlie 
spouse at whoso funeral he himself had assisted but 
a ’fortnight before ; and none was ever mure fami- 
liar with strangers whom he had never seen, or 
seemed more estranged from those who had a title 
’ to think themselves well known te him. The 
! worthy man i)erpetually confounded sex, age, and 
I calling ; and when a blind beggar cxteiidtid his 
! hand for cliarlty, he has been known to I'eturii the 
I civility by taking off liis hat, making a low bow, 
I and hoping his worship was well. 

Among his brethren, Mr Cargill alternately 
I commanded respect by tlie depth of his erudition, 
] and^ ^ave occasion to laughter from his odd pccu- 
, liarities. On the latter occasitiiis he used abruptly 
' to w'ithdraw from the ridicule he had provoked ; 
, for notwithstanding the general mildness of his 
character, his solitary habits liad engendered a testy 
.impatience of contradiction, and a keener sense of 
pain arising from tlie satira of otliers, than was 
iiaittnil to his unassuming disposition. As fur his 
piirishioncrs, tlicy enjoyed, as may reasonably be 
1 supposed, many a hearty laugli at Ihcir pastor’s 
‘ ‘expense, and were sometimes, as Mrs Dods hinted, 

: iiioi*e astonished tlyiii edified by his learning ; for 
. ill pursuing a point of biblical criticism, lie did 
not altogether remember that he was aildi'essing 
‘ a popular and unlearned assembly, not delivering 

■ a eoncio ad derum — a mistake, not arising from 
any conceit of his learning, or wish to display it, 
hilt from the same absence of mind which induced 
an excellent divine, when preaching before a party 
of ei'iniinals condeninod to death, to break off by 

. promising the wretches, who were to suffer next 
morning, *Hhc rast of the discourse at the first 
I proper opportunity.” But all the nciglibourhood 
i acknowledged Mr Cai’giirs serious and devout dis- 

■ charge of his ministerial duties ; and the poor 
parishioners forgave his innocent peculiarities, in 

: consideration of his aiiboundcil charity ; while the 
. licritora, if they indiciilcd the abstractions of Mr 

• Cargill on some subjects, had the grace to recollect 
that they had pi*cvcutcd him fram suing an aiig- 
incntation of stipend, according to tlio fashion of 

. the clergy around him, or from demauding at their 
' hands a new manse, or the repair of the old one. 

• He once, indeed, wished that they would amend 
; ilio roof of his book room, which rained iu”^ in 
; a very pluvious manner ; but receiving no direct 
, answer fi*om our friend Meiklcwham, who neither 
j relished^ tlie proposal nor saw means of eluding it, 
: the minister quietly made the necessary repairs at 
I his own expense, and gave tlie heritors no further 
I ti'ouble on the subject. 

I Such was worthy diviuo whom our bon vhant 
at tlie Clcikum Inn hoped to conciliate by a good 
dinner and Cockburn’s particular; an excellent 
menstruum in most cases, but not likely to be very 
ciKcacious on the present occasion. 


1 ScolUcSt for uduiitted tlie ruin." 


TllK ACQUAIXTA.NCE. [ 

* T wixt lu thus the difTcrence trims : — - ! 

Uiiin? head iiidtoad of liniba, • i 

You have road what I have seen ; | 

Uaiiiji; limbs Instead of head, 

1 Imvts seen what you luivo reod'-.- 
Wiiiuli way does the balance loan ? 

UUTLKR. 

Ouli traveller, rapid in nil his resolutions and 
motions, strode stoutly down the street, and arrived 
at the Manse* which was, as we have already de« 
scribed it, all but absolutely ruinous. The total 
desolation and want of order about the door, would 
havo argued the place uninhabited, had it not been 
for two or three iniscrablo tuns with suds, or such 
like shittisli contents, which were left there, that 
tliosc who broke tlicir shins among them might 
receive a sensible )iroof, that " here the haiyl of 
woman had been.” Tlic door being half off its 
hinges, the entrance was for the time protected by 
a broken barrow, which must necessarily be re- 
moved befora entry could be obtained. The little 
garden, which might have given an air of comfort 
to the old house had it been kept in any order, was 
abandoned to a desolation, of which that of the 
blugg:ird was only a typo ; and the minister’s man, 
an attendant .always proverbial for doing half work, 
and who seemed in the present instance to do none, 
was seen among docks and nettles, solacing himselt 
with tlic few gooseberries which remained on some 
moss-grown bushes. To liim Mr Touchvrood called 
loudly, iiKjuiring after his master ; but the clown, 
conscious of being taken in flagrant delict, as the 
law siiys, fled from him like a guilty tiling, instead 
of obeying his summons, and was soon heard hup- 
ping and gefittg to the cart, which he bad left ou 
the other side of the broken wall. 

Disappointed in his application to the maii-sci'- 
vant, Mr Touchwood knocked with his cane, at first 
gently, then harder, hollowed, bellowed, and shouted, 
in the hope of calling the attention of some one 
within dooi*s, but received not a word in reply. 
At length, thinking that no ti-espass could be com- 
mitted upon so forlorn and deserted an establish- 
ment, he removed the obstacles to entrance with 
such a noise as lie thought must necessarily liave 
alarmed some one, if tnere was any live person 
about tlie house at all. All was still silent ; and, 
entering a passage where the damp walls and 
broken flags corresponded to tlie appearance of 
things out of doora, he opened a door to the lelt, 
which, wonderful to say, still liad .^i latch remain- 
ing, and found himself in the parlour, and^ in tlio 
presence of the person whom he came to visit. 

Amid a heap of books and otlicr literary lumber, 
which liad accumulated arouml him, sat, in his 
well-woni leatliern elbow-chair, the learned minister 
of St Ronaii’s ; a tliin, spare man, beyrad tlie 
middle age, of a dark complexion, but with eyes 
which, though now obscured and vacant, had b^ii 
once bright, soft, and expres.sivo, and whose fea- 
tures seemed interesting, the rather that, notwitli- 
standing the carelessness of his dress, ho Vras in 
the habit of performing his ablutions witii Eastern 
precision ; for he had forgot neatneasi but not 
cleai^ines.s. His hair might have appeared much 
j more disorderly, had it not been thinned by timci ! 
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and dispased cliicfly around the sides of his conn- 
tenaiice and tho back part of his head ; black 
stockiiigR, ungartercd, marked his professional 
dress, and liis feet were thrust into old idip-shod 
slioes, which served him instead of slippers. Tho 
rest of his garments, so far as visihlo, consisted in 
a plaid nightgown' wrapt in long folds round his 
stooping and emaciatod length of body, and reach- 
ing down to the slippers aforesaid. Ho was so 
intently engaged in studying the book before Iiim, 
a folio of no ordinary bulk, that he totally disre- 
garded the noiso which Mr Touchwood made in 
entering the room, as well as the couglis and heiiiH 
with which ho thought it proper to«nnoutice his 
presence. 

No notice being takci} of these inarticulate sig- 
nals, Mr Touchwood, however great an enemy he 
was to ceremony, sa^ the necessity of introducing 
his business, as an apology for his intrusion. 

“ Hem ! sir — Tla, hem 1 — You see before yon 
a person in some distress for want of society, who 
haul taken the liberty to call on yon as a good 
pastor, who may be, in Cliristian charity, willing 
to afford him a little of your company, since he is 
tired of his own.” 

Of this speech Mr Cargill only understood the 
W‘ords distress” and “ charity,” sounds with which 
ho was well acquainted, and which never failed to 
produce sorao effect upon him. lie looked at liis 
visiter witli lack-lustre eye, and, without correcting 
trie ^rst opinion which he had formed, although tlic 
stranger’s plump and sturdy frame, .*is well as his 
nicely-bruimcd coat, glancing cane, and, above all, 
his upright and self-satisfied manner, resembled in 
no respect the dress, form, or bearing of a men- 
dicant, he quietly thrust a shilling into his hand, 
and refapsed into the studious contemplation which 
the entrance of Touchwood had interrupted. 

** Upon my word, my good sir,” sjiid his visiter, 
surprised at a degree of absence of mind winch ho 
could hardly have conceived possible, you have 
entirely mistaken my object.” 

r am sorry my mite is insufficient, ray friend,” 
said tho clergyman, without amin raising his eyes, 
"it is all 1 have at present to ocstow.” 

" If you Will have the kindness to look up for a 
moment, my good sir,” said tho traveller, "you 
may possibly perceive that you labour under a cuu- 
aidenible mistake.” 

Mr Cargill raised his head, recalled his attention, 
and, seeing that ho had a well-dressed, respectable- 
looking person before him, he exclaimed in much 
conffiiraon, " Ha 1 — yes—on my word, I wns so 
immersod in my book — I believe^ 1 tliink I have 
the pleasure to see my worthy friend, Mr La- 
vendor r* 

" No such thing, Mr Cargill,” replied Mr Toiicli- 
wood. " 1 will save you the trouble of trying to 
recollect mo-^you never saw mo before. — Rut do 
not let me disturb your studies — 1 am in no 
hurry, and my business can wait your leisure.” 

" 1 arn mum obliged,” said Mr Cargill ; " have 
the goodness to take a chair, if you can find one — 
1 have a train of thought to recover — a sh'ght cal- 
culation to finish — and then I am at your com- 
mand.” 

The visiter found among the broken fivnutare, 
not without difficulty, a seat strong enough to su]^- 
port his weight, and sat down, resting upon bis 
cano, and looking attentively at his hest^ who veiy 


soon became totally insensible of his presence. A 
long pause of total silence ensiled, only disturbed 
by the rustling leaves of the folio from which Mr 
Cargill seemed to be making extracts, and now and 
then by a littlp exclamation of surprise and impa- 
tience, when he dipped his pen, as happened once 
nr twice, into his snuff-box, instead of the ink- 
Atandish which stood beside it. At length, just as 
Mr Touchwood began to fiiink tlie scene as tedious 
os it was singular,* the abstracted student raised his 
hcail, and spoke as if in soliloquy, " From Aeon, 
Accor, or St John d’ Aero, to Jerusalem, how 
for I” 

" Twenty-threo miles north north-west,” an* 
sw'cred his visiter, without hesitation. . 

klr Cargill expressed no more surprise at a ques- 
tion which ho had put to himself being answered 
l)y tlic voice of anoUicr, tlian if he had found tliq 
distance on tho map, and, indeed, was not probably 
aware of the medium tlirough which his question 
had been solved ; and it was tho tenor of the an- 
swer alone w'hich he attended to in his reply. — 
" Twenty-threo miles — Ingiilphus,” laying his hand 
on the volume, “ and Jeffrey Winesauf do not agree 
in this.” 

" They may both be d— d, then, for lying block- 
heads,” answered the traveller. 

“ Yon might have contradicted their authority, 
sir, without using such an expression,” said the 
divine, gravely. 

" I cry you mercy, Doctoif' said ATr Touch- 
wood ; " but w'oiild yon coiniiaro thoso parchment 
fellows with me, that have made my legs my com- 
passes over grc;at part of the inhabite<l world f ’ 

" Yon have been in Palestine, then ?” said Mr 
Cargill, dreiwing himself upright in his chair, an'* 
speaking with eagerness and with interest. 

" You may sweqr that, Doctor, and at Acre too. 
Why, T was Uiere the month after Roney had found 
it too hard a nut to crack. — 1 dined with Sir Syd- 
ney’s chum, old Djezzar Pacha, and an excellent 
dinner wc had, but for a dessert of noses and ears 
brought on after the last remove, which spoiled 
my digestion. Old Djezzar thought it so good a 
joke, that you hardly saw a man in Acre whose 
face was not as flat as the palm of my hand — 
Gad, T respect my olfactory organ, and set off the 
next morning as fast as the most cursed hard-trot- 
ting dromedary tliat ever fcll>to poor pilgrim’s lot 
could contrive to tramp.” 

"If you have raally been in the Holy Land, 
sir,” said Mr Cargill, wliom the reckless gaiety of 
Touchwood’s manner rendered somewhat suspicious 
of a trick, " you will be able materially to enlighten 
mo on tho subject of the Crusades.” 

" They happened before my time, Doctor,” 
replied the traveller. 

" You are to understand that my curiosity refers 
to the geography of the countries where ftese 
events took -place,** answered Mr Cargill. 

" Oh ! as to that matter, you sge lighted on 
your feet,” said Mr Touehwo^ ; “ for tho time 
resent I can fit you. Turk, Arab, Copt, and Druse, 

know evety one of them, and can make you as 
well acquainted with them as myself. Without 
stirring a step beyond your threshold, you shall 
know Syria as well as 1 do. — But one good turn 
deserves anofiier — in that case, you must have the 
goodness to dine with me.” 

"I go seldom abroad, sir,” said the minister 
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with i good dc»l of heeitation^ for h'lB habita of 
solitude and fieclusion could not be entirely over- 
come^ even by the expectation raised by the travel- 
ler’s discourse; "yet 1 cannot deny myself tlie 
pleasure of waiting on a gentleman possessed of so 
much experience.” 

" Well then,” said Mr Touchwood, " three be the 
hour — I never dine later, and always to a minute — 
and the place, tlio Cleikum Inn, up the way ; where 
Mrs Dods is at this moment busyl^ii making ready 
such a dinner as your learning has seldom seen, 
Doctor, for I brought the receipts fi*om the four 
different quarters of the globe.” 

Upon this treaty they parted ; and Mr Cargill, 
after musing for a short while upon tlie singular 
chance which had sent a living man to answer 
those doubts for which he was in vain consulting 
ancient authorities, at length resumed, by degrees, 
the train of reflection and investigation which Mr 
Touchwood’s visit had interrupted, and in a short 
time lost all recollection of his episodical visiter, and 
of the engagement which he had formed. 

Not so Mr Touchwood, wlio, when not occupied 
with business of real importance, had tlic art, as flic 
reader may have observed, to make a prodigious 
fuss about nothing at all. Upon the present occa- 
sion, he bustled in and out of the kitchen, till Mrs 
Dods lost patience, and threatened to pin the dish- 
clout to his tail ; a menace which he pardoned, in 
consideration, that in all the countries which ho 
had visited, which are sufliciently civilized to boast 
I of cooks, tliese artists, toiling in their fiery element, 
have a pinvilege to be testy and impatient. Ho 
therefore retreated from the torrid region of Mrs 
Dodd’s microcosm, and employed his lime in the 
usual devices of loiterers, partly by walking for an 
appetite, partly by observing the progress of his 1 
watch towards tliree o’clock, when he had happily 
succeeded in getting an employment moi*c serious. 
His table, in tiie blue parlour, was displayed witli 
tw’o covers, after the fairest fashion of the Cleikum 
Inn ; yet the landlady, with a look " civil but sly,” 
contrived to insinuate a doubt whether the clergy- 
man would come, " when a’ was dune.” 

Mr Touchwood scorned to listen to such an in- 
sinuation until the fated hour arrived, and brought 
witli it no Mr Cargill. The impatient entertainer 
allowed flve minutes for difference of clocks, and 
variation of time, and otlier five for the procras- 
tination of one went little into society. But 
no sooner were the last flve minutes expended, 
than he darted off /or the Manse, not, indeed, much 
like a greyhound or a deer, bnt with the momentum 
of a corpulent and well-appetized elderly gentleman, 
who is in haste to secure his dinner. He bounced 
withont ceremony into the parlour, where he found 
the worthy divine clothed in the same plaid night- 
gown, and seated in the very same elbow-chair, in 
which he had left him five hours before. His sudden 
entrance recalled to Mr Cargill, not an accurate, 
but something of a general recollection, of what 
had passed in the rooming, and he hastened to 
apok^ze with " Ha I — indeed-* already f — upon 
my word, Mr A — a — , I mean my dear friend — T 
am afraid I have used you ill — I forgot ,to order 
any dinner — but we will do our best. — Bppio-* 
Eppie r 

Not at the first, second, nor third call, but es 
inUrvallo, as tlie lawyers express it, ^pie, a 
bare-legged, diock-li^ed, thick-ankled, red-armed 


wench, entered, and announced her presence by au 
emphatic " What *b your wull I” 

^ got any tiling in the house for dinner, 

"Naething but bread and milk, plenty o't— 
what should [ have 1” 

“ Yon see, sir,” said Mr Cargill, " you are like to 
liavo a Pythagorean entertainment ; nut you are a 
traveller, and have doubtless been in your time 
thankful for bread and milk.” 

" But never when there was any thing better to 
be had,” said Mr Touchwood. " Come, Doctor^ I 
beg your pardon, but your wits are fairly gone a 
wofd-gathcring ; it was / invited yoft to dinner, iip 
at the Inn yonder, not you me.” 

“ On ‘my word, and so it was,” said Mr CargiU ; 
" I know [ was quite nght — I knew there was a 
dinner engagement betwixt us, I was sure of that, 
and that is tho main point. — Come, sir, I wait upon 
you.” 

" Will you not first change your dress ?” said the 
visitor, seeing with astonishment that the divine pro- 
posed to attend liirn in his plaid night-gown; " why, 
we shall have all the boys in the village after us — 
you will look like an owl in sunshine, and they will 
flock round yon like so many hedge-sparrows.” 

1 will get my clothes instantly,” said the worthy 
olorgyinan ; " I will get ready directly — 1 am really 
ashamed tt> keep 3'ou waiting, my dear Mr — eh — 
di — yoiir name has this instant escaped me.” 

" It is Touchwood, sir, at your service ; I do 
not believe you ever hoard it before,” answered Uio 
traveller. 

"True — right — no more I have— -well, my 
good Mr Touchstone, will you sit down an instant 
until we see what w'o can do I — strange slaves we 
nmke ourselves to tlicse bodies of ours, Mr Touch- 
stone — the clothing and the sustaining of them 
costs us much thought and leisure, which might be 
better employed iu catering for Uie wants of our 
immortal spirits.” 

Mr Touchwood thought in his heart that neve* 
had Brahmin or Gymnosophist less reason to 
reproach himself with excess in the indulgence of 
the table, or of tlie toilette, Uian the sage before 
him ; but he assented to tho doctrine, as he would 
have done to any minor heresy, rather Ilian pro- 
tract matters by farther discussing the point at 
present. In a short time thq minister was drassed 
in his Sunday’s suit, without any farther mistake 
than turning one of his black stockings inside out ; 
and Mr Touchwood, happy as was Boswell when ho 
carried off Dr Johnson in triumph to dine with 
Strachan and John Wilkes, had the pleasure of 
escorting him to the Cleikum Inn. j 

In the course of tlie afternoon they became more 1 
familiar, and the familiarity led to dieir forming n j 
considerable estimate of each other’s powers and 
acquirements. It is true, the traveller thought the 
student too pedantic, too much attached to systems, 
which, formed in solitude, he was unwilling to re- 
nounce, even when contradicted by the voice and 
testimony of experience ; and, moreover, oonsidered 
his utter inattention to tho quality of wliat he ats 
and drank, as unworthy of a rational, that is, of a 
cooking creature, or of a being who, as defined h> 
Johnson, holds his dinner as the most importaut 
business of tlic day. Carmll did not act up to tins 
definition, and was, therefore, in the eyes of his 
new acquaintance, so far ignorant and uncivilised 
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What tlicii i He was still a sensible, int6.1igeut 
man, however abstemious and bookish. 

On the other hand, the divine could not help 
regarding his new friend as something of an cpicui'e 
or bclly-god, nor could he observe in him eitlier 
the perfect education, or tlie polished bearing, which 
mark tlie gentleman of rank, and of which, while ho 
mingled with the world, he had become a compe- 
tent judge. Neither did it escape him, that in 
tlic catalogue of Mr Touchwood’s defects, occurred 
that of many travellers, a slight <lisposition to 
exaggerate his own personal adventures, and to 
pi'ose concerning his own exploits. Hut then, his 
acquaintance with Eastern manners, existing now 
in tlie same state in wliich they were found during 
the time of the Crusades, foimied a living commen- 
tary on the works of William of Tyre, llaymmid of 
Samt Giles, the Moslem annals of Abulfanvgi, and 
otlier historians of the dai'k period, with which his 
studies w*ere at present occupied. 

A friendship, a companionship at least, was there- 
fore struck up hastily betwixt these two originals ; 
and to the astonislmient of tlie whole parisli of St 
Ronan’s, the minister thereof was seen once more 
leagued and united with an individual of liis species, 
generally called among thorn the Cloikiiiii Nabob. 
Their intercourse soinetitnca consisted in long walks, 
which Hicy took in conipaii}*, traversing, however, as 
limited a space of ground, as if it had been actiuilly 
roped ill for their pedestrian exercise. Their parade 
was, according to circumstances, a low haugli at the 
nether end of the ruinous hamlet, <ir the esplanade 
in front of the old castle ; and, in either case, the 
direct longitude of their promenado never exceeded 
a hundred yards. Sometimes, but rarely, the divine 
took share of Mr Touchwood’s meal, tliough Ii^as 
splendidly set forth than when ho w:is fii-st invited 
to partake of it ; for, like the unostentatious owner ; 
of the gold cup in Pai'iiell’s Hermit, | 

—— ** Still be welcomed, but with less of cobt.’* ! 

On these occasions, tho conversation was not of the ! 
regular and compacted nature, which p.a8H(;s betwixt i 
men, as they are ordinarily termed, of this world. | 
On contrary, tlie one party was often thinking 1 
of Saladiii and Coeur de Lion, when the other was | 
haranguing on llydor All and Sir Eyre Cooto. Still, { 
liowever, wo one spoke, and tho otlicr seemed to I 
listen ; and, perhaps, lighter intercourse of j 
society, where amusement is tho solo object, c:ui | 
scarcely rest on a safer and more secure liasis. | 

It was on one of tlie evenings when the learned • 
divine had taken bis place at Mr Touchwood’s 
social boar«l, or rather at Mrs Dods’s, — for a cop 
of excellent tea, the only luxury which Mr Cargill 
continued to partake of with some complacence, was 
tlie regale before them, that a card was delivered 
to the Nabob. 

« Mr and Miss Mowbray see company at Shaws- 
Castle on the twentieth currenl^ at two o’clock — a 
dresses in character admitted — A dra- 
matic picture.” — ^'See company I tlie more fools 
they,” he continued by way of comment. "See 
company 1 — chmee phrases are ever commendable 
— xand Uiis piece of pasteboard is to intimate that 
cue may go and meet all the fools of the parish, if 
they have a mind — in my time tliey a^ed the 
honour, or the pleasure, of a strangers company. 

1 suppose, by and by, we shall have in this country 
the ceremonial of a Bedouin’s tent, where every 


ragged Hadgi, with his green tiirhan, comes in slap 
without leave asked, and has his block paw among 
the rice, wiUi no other apology than Salam Alicum. 
— < Dresses in dbaracter — Dramatic picture’^ 
what new tom-foolery can that be ! ^ but it does not 
signify. — Doctor 1 1 say. Doctor I — but he is in tho 
seventh heaven — I say, Mother Dods, you who know 
all tlie news — Is tliis the feast that wiis put off until 
Miss Mowbray should bo better 1” 

" Troth is it, Maister Touchwood — they arc no 
in the way of giving twa entertainments in one 
sc.'iHon — no very wise to gie anc maybe — hut they 
ken best.” 

“ I say. Doctor, Doctor I — Bless his five wits, 
he is charging the Moslcmah with stout King 
Richard — I say. Doctor, do you know any thing ot 
t}it‘8e Mowbrays ?” 

“Nothing extremely particular,” answered Mr 
Cargill, after a pause ; “ it is an ordinary tale of 
greatness, which blazes in one century, and is cx- 
t.ngiiished in the next. I think Camden says, that 
Thomas Mowbray, who was Gr.ind-Mai'shal of 
England, succeeded to that high office, us well as to 
tho Diikcilom of Noifolk, as graiidsoii of Roger 
Bigot, in KU)1.” 

“ I’sliaw, man, you ai*c back into the 14th cen- 
tury — I mean iliesc Mowbrays of St Ronaii’s — 
now, don ’tfoll asleep again until you have answered 
my question — and don’t look so like a stiirtled 
liare — 1 am speaking no tivason.” 

Tho clergyman floundered a moment, as is usual 
with an absent man who is recovering tho train of 
his ideas, or a somnambulist when ho is Middeiily 
awakened, and then answered, still with hesitation, — 

“ Mowbray of St Ronan’s I — ha — ch — I know 
— that is — I did know the family.” 

“ Ilci’e they are going to give a masquerade, a hal 
pnrC, private theatric^s, 1 think, and what not,” 
Imndiiig him the card. 

“ 1 saw something of this a fortnight ago,” said Mr 
Cargill ; “ indeed, 1 either had a ticket myself, or 1 
saw such a one as that.” 

“Arc you sure yuu did not attend the party, 
Doctor I” said llic Nabob. 

“ Who attend III you are jesting, Mr Touch- 
wood.” 

“ But arc you quite positive I” demanded Mr 
Touchwood, who had observed, to his infinite amuse- 
ment, that tlie learned aud absti'actcd scholar was 
so conscious of his owit peculiarities, as never to 
he very sure on any such subject. 

“ Positive 1” ho repeated witii einharrassment ; 
“ my memory is so wretched that I never like to 
be pasitivc — but had I done any thing so far out 
of my usual way, T must have remembered it, one 
would think — and — J am positive I was not 
tliere.” 

“ Neither could you. Doctor,” said tlie Nabob, 
laughing at the process hy which his friend rea- 
soned himself into confidence ; “ for it did not 
tako place — it was adjourned, and tliis is the 
second invitation — there will be one for you, as 
you had a card to the former. — Come, Doctor, you 
must gif — you and I will go together-— I as an 
lmaum->~l can sa^r niy Bismillah with any Hadgi 
of them all — You as a cardinal, or what you like 
best.” 

“Who, II — it is unbecoming my station, Mi 
Touch wo^,” said the clergyman — “a folly alto> 
getlier inconsistent with my habits.” 
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** All the bottor — you shall change your habits.*’ 

You had. better eang up and see them, Mr 
Cargill,” said Mrs Dods ; ** for it ’s maybe the last 
sight ye may see of Miss Mowbray — .tiiey say she 
is to be married and off to England ane of thae 
udd-coine-shortlies, wi* some of the gowks about 
the Waal down-by.” 

Married !” said the clergyman ; " it is impos- 
sible !” 

“ But where ’s the impossibility,'Mr Cargill, when 
ye see folk marry every day, and buckle them 
yoursell into tho bargain \ — Maybe yo think the 
puir lassie has a bee in her bannet ; but ye ken 
I yoursell if naebody but wise folk were to inar^, 

; the world wad be ill peopled. I think it’s the wise 
i folk that keep single, like yoursell and me, Mr 
; Cai’gill. — Gude guide us 1 — aro yo wed! — will 
' yc taste a drop o’ something 1” 
i Sniff at my ottar of rosea,” said Mr Toucli- 
! wood ; ** tlie scent would i*evivo the dead — why, 

> what in the devil’s namo is the meaning of this ! 
j — you were quite well just now.” 

A sudden qualm,” ssiid Mr Cai*glll, recovering 
himself. 

! ** Oh ! Mr Cargill,” said Dame Dods, " this comes 

: of your lang fasts.” 

I Right, dame,” subjoined Mr Touchwood ; and 
1 of breaking tliem with sour milk and pc^.isc ban- 
I nock — tile least morsel of Christian food i.s ro- 
i jected by the stdinach, just as a small gentleman 
! i-efuaes the visit of a ci'cditable neighbour, lest he 
• see the nakedness of the laud — ha ! ha !” 

^ And there is really a talk of Miss Mowbray of 
St lloimn’s being married 1” said the clerg 3 unan. 

” Troth is there,” said the diime ; ” it ’s Trotting 
Nolly’s news ; and though she likes a drappic, 1 
I diiiiia think she would invent a lee or carry ane — 
j at least to me, tliat am a gude customer.” 

I ” This must bo looked to,” said Mr Cargill, as if 
' spe.ilviiig to himself. 

! ” lu troth, and so it should,” said Dame Dods ; 

I it ’s a sill and a shame if they should employ tho 
I tinkling cymbal they ca’ Chattcrly, and sic a I'lxs- 
I hyteriaii tnimpet as youi*se]l in the land, Mr Car- 
! gill ; and if ye will take a fiile’s advice, ye wiiina let 
! the multure bo ta’en by your aiii mill, Mr Cargill.” 

” True, true, good Mother Dods,” said the Nabob ; 

gloves and hat-bands arc things to be loolsed after, 
i and Mr Cargill had betteif go down to this cui'scd 
i festivity with me, in order to see after his own 
< interest.” 

** 1 must speak with tho young lady,” said the 
clergyman, still in a brown study, 
i ” Right, right, my boy of blacklettor,” said the 
I Nabob ; ^ witii me you shall go, and wo ’ll bring 
; them to submission to inothor-church, I warmiit 
I you — Why, tlio idea of being cheated in such a 
; w'ay, would scare a Santon out of his trance. — 
! What dress will you wear !” 

“ My own, to be sure,” said tho divine, starting 
; from liis reverie. 

<< True, thou art right again — they may want to 
1 knk the knot on tlie sjMit, and who would be married 
I by a parson in masquerade 1 — We go to the entcr- 
I tainment tliough — it is a done thing.” 

The clergyman assented, provided he should re- 
ceive an invitation ; and as tliat was found at tlie 
Manse, he had no excuse for retracting, oven if he 
ha 1 seemed to desire one. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
fortune’s frolics. 

Count BaueL Wc Rcntloincn, whose carriages ran 9a the 
four uccs. are apt to have a wheel out i«f order. 

The I*rovoked ffuAani, 

Our history must now look a little backwards ; 
and although it is rather foreign to our natural style 
of composition, it must speak more in naiTative, and 
less in dialogue, ratlicr telling what happened, tlian 
its effects upon tlie actors. Our promise, however, 
is only conditional, for wo foresee temptations which 
may render it difliciilt for us exactly to keep it. 

The arrival of tlio young Earl of EUicrington at 
the salutifcrous fountain of St-Ronan’s had pro- 
duced tlie strongest sensation ; especially, as it was 
joined with the singular accident of Uie attempt 
iiprin his lordship’s person, as he took a short cut 
through the woods upon foot, at a distance from his 
equipage and servants. The gallantry with which 
he beat off the highwayman, was only equal to his 
generosity ; for he declined making any researches 
^ter the poor devil, although his lorduiip had re- 
ceived a so%'ci'c wound in the scuffle. 

Of the ** three black Graces,” as Uioy have beep 
termed by one of the most pleasing companions of 
our time, Law and Pliyiuc hastened to do homage 
to Lord EtliPiington, represented by Mr Mciklc- 
wham and Dr Quacklebeu ; while Divinity, as 
favourable, though mure coy, in the person of tho 
llevurend Mr Simon Chatterly, stood on tiptoe to 
offer any service in her power. 

For the honourable reason already assigned, hi.s 
lordship, after thinking Mr Mciklcwham, and hint- 
ing, that he might have different occasion for his 
services, declined his offer to search out tlio delin- 
quent by w'hoin ho had been wounded ; while t«> 
the core of tlic Doctor ho subjected the cure of a 
smart flesh-wound in the arm, together willi a slight 
scratch on the temple ; and so very genteel was Ills 
behaviour on the occasion, that tho Doctor, in his 
anxiety for his safety, enjoined him a month’s course 
of the waters, if he would enjoy the comfort of a 
complete and perfect recovery. Nothing so fre- 
quent, he could assure his lordship, as the opening 
of cicatrized wounds ; and tlie waters of St Renan’s 
spiing lieing, according to Dr Quacklebcn, a remedy 
for all the troubles which flesh is heir to, could not 
fail to equal tliose of Barege, in facilitating tlio dis- 
charge of all splinters or extraneous matter, Avliich 
a bullet m.*iy chance to incorporate with tho human 
frame, to its great annoyance. For he was Avoiit to 
say, that although he could not dcclai'c the waters 
which he patronized to be an absolute panphamar* 
eon, yet he would with word and pen maintain, that 
they possessed the jwincipal virtues of the most cele- 
brated medicinal springs in tlie known world, lu 
shoi-t, tho love of Alplieus for Aretlmsa was a mere 
jest, compared to that which the Doctor entertained 
for his favourite fountain. 

The new and noble guest, whose arrival so much 
illustrated these scenes of convalescence' and of 
gaiety, was not at first seen so much at the ordi*r 
nary, and otlier places of public resort, as had been 
the hope of tlie wortliy company assembled. His 
health and his wound proved an excuse for making 
his visits to tlie society few and far between. 

But when he did appear, his manners and person 
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w'Cre tntiiiit(*ly captivating ; and even the carnation- I 
rolonred silk luindkcrchieL which auspendod hia 
woundetl ann, togetlicr with the paieneas and lau- I 
guer which loss of blood had left on hia handsome 
and o|>en countenance, gave a grace to the whole 
person, which many of the ladies declared irresis- 
tible. All contended for hia notice, attracted at 
once by his affability, and piqued by the calm anii 
easy nonchalance with which it seemed to be blended. 
The scheming and selfish Mowbray, the coarse- 
minded and brutal Sir Bingo, accustomed to con- 
sider tliemselves, and to be considered, as tlio first 
men of the party, sunk into comparative insignifi- 
cance. But chiefly Lady Penelope threw out tlie 
captivations of her wit and her literature ; while 
Lady Binks, trusting to her natural charms, en- 
deavoured equally fit attract his notice. The other 
nymphs of Uie Spaw held a little back, upon the 


Spaw hold a little back, upon the 


nrinciple of that politeness, which, at continental 
Hunting parties, affords the first shot at a fine 
piece of game, to the person of the highest rank 
present ; but tlie thought throbbed in many a fair 
bosom, that their ladyships might miss their aim, 
in spite of t])e advantages thus allowed tliom, aiul 
that there might then be room for less exalted, but 
perhaps not less skilful, loarkswomen, to try their 
chance. 

But vrhile the Earl thus withdrew from public 
society, it was necessary, at least natumi, tliat he 
should choose some one with whom to share tlie 
solitude of his own apartment ; and Mowbray, supe- 
rior in rank to the half-pay whisky -drinking Cap- 
tain MacTurk — in dash to Winterblossom, who 
was broken down, and turned twaddler — and in 
tact and sense to Sir Bingo Binks — easily ma- 
noeuvred himself into his lordship’s more intimate 
society; and iutcmally thanking tlie honest footpad, 
whosp bullet hod been the indirect means of sf.>cliid- 
ing his intended victim from all society but his 
own, he gradually began to feel the way, and prove 
the strength of his antagonist, at the various gainos 
of skill and hazard which he introduced, apparently 
with the sole purpose of relieving the tedium of a 
sick-chamber. 

Meiklewham, wlio felt, or affected, the greatest 
possible interest in his patron’s succoss, and who 
watched every opportunity to inquire how his 
schemes advanced, received at first such favourable 
accounts as made him grin from ear to ear, rub hia 
hands, and chuckle forth such bursts of glee as only 
the success of triumphant roguery could have ex- 
torted from him. Mowbray looked grave, however, 
and checked his mirth. 

^ There was something in it after all,” he said, 

that he could not perfectly understand. EUwr- 
iiigton^ >an used hand — d — d sharp — up to every 
thing, and yet he lost his money like a baby.” 

^ And wiiat the matter how he loses it, so you 
win it like a man !” said his legal friend and adviser. 
I ^ Why, hang it, I cannot tell,” replied Mowbray 
! — ** were it not tliat I think he has scarce tlie iro- 
j pudence to propose such a thing to succeed, curse 
mo but 1 should tfiink be was coming the old soldier 
oytfr me, and keeping up his game. — But no — he 
can scarce have the impudence to think of that 
— I find, however, that he has done Wolverine — 
cleaned out poor Tom — • though Tom wrote to me 
the predse contrary, yet the truth has since come 
ont •— Well, I shall avenge him, for T see his lord- 
ship la to be had as wdl ta other folks.” 


“Weel, Mr Mowbray,” said the lawyer, in a 
tone of affected sympathy, “ye ken your own i^^ays 
best — but the heavens will bless a moderate mind. 

1 would not like to see you ruin ibis poor lad, 
fundUtts, that is to say, out and out — To lose some 
of the ready will do him no great harm, and maybe 
give him a lesson he may be the better of as long 
as he Uvea — but 1 wad not, as an honest man, wish 
yon to go deeper — you should spare the lad, Mr 
Mowbrjiy.” 

“ Who spared me, Meiklewham 1” said Mowbray, 
with a look and tone of deep emphasis — “ No, no 
— ^lic must go through the mill — ^money and money’s 
worth. — liis seat is called Oakeudale — think of 
that, Mick — Oakendale 1 Oh, name of thrice happy 
augury I — Speak not of mercy, Mick— the squirrels 
of Oakendale must bo dismounted, and learn to go 
a-foot — What mercy can tlie wandering lord of 
Troy expect among the Greeks ? — The Greeks ! — 

1 am a very Suliotc — the bravest of Greeks. 

* T think not of pity, I tliink not of fear, 

lie iicitlicr iiiust know who HOiitd ncrvo the Vizier.* 

And necessity, Mick,” he concluded, with a tone 
something altered, necessity is as unrelenting a 
leader as any Vizier or Pacha, whom Scanderbeg 
ever fought wjth, or Byron has sung.” 

Meiklewham echoed his patron's ejaculation with 
a sound betwixt a whine, a chuckle, and a groan ; 
the first being designed to express his ]»retendcci 
pity for the destined victim ; the secemd his sym- 
pathy with his patron’s prospects of success ; and 
tlicthinl being a whistle admonitory of the dangerous 
cmirses through whieJi his object was to be pursued. 

Suliote as lie boasted himself, Mowbray had, soon 
after this convei'satioii, some reason to admit that, 

•• When Greek meets Greek, tlicn comes the fug of war.” 

The light skirmishing betwixt the parties was ended, 
and the serious battle commenced with some caution 
on either side ; each perhaps desirous of being 
master of his opponent’s system of tactics, before 
exposing his own. Piquet, the most beautiful game 
at which a man can make sacrifice of his fortune, 
was one with which Mowbiay had, for his misfor- 
tune perhaps, been accounted, from an early age, a 
great proficient, and in which the Earl of Ethering- 
toD, with less experience, proved no novice. They 
now played for such stakes as Mowbray’s state of 
fortune rendered considerable to him, though his 
antagonist appeared not to regard tlie amount. And 
they played with various success; for, though Mow- 
bray at times returned with a smile of confidence 
the inquiring looks of his friend Meiklewham, there 
were other occasions on which he seemed to evade 
them, as if his own had a sad confession to make in 
reply. 

These alternations, tlioiigh frequent, did not 
occupy, after all, many days; for Mowbray, a 
friend of all hours, spent much of his time in Lord 
Etherington’s apartment, and these few da^'s werw 
days of battle. In the meantime, as his lordship 
was now sufficiently recovered to join the party at 
Shaws-Castle, and Miss Mowbray’s health bang 
announced as restored, ihat propo^ was renewed, 
widi the addition of a dramatic entertainment, ^ 
nature of which wo shall afterwards have occasion 
to explain. Cards wero anew issued to all those 
who bad been formerly included in the invitation, 
and of course to Mr Touchwood, as formerly a 
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re^tfdent at the WelL atld now in tho neighbourhood; 
it being previously a^ed among the ladies, that a 
Nabob, though sometimes a dingy or damaged com- 
modity, was not to bo rashly or unnecessarily ne- 
glected As to the parson, he had been asked, of 
course, as an old acquaintanoe of the Mowbray 
house, not to be left out when the friends of the 
family were invited on a great scale ; but his habits 
were well known, and it wan no more expected 
that he would leave his manse on such an occasion, 
than that the kirk should loosen itself fi'om its foun- 
dations. 

It was after these arrangements had been made, 
that the Laird of St Honan's suddenly entered 
Meiklewham’s private apartment with looks of ex- 
j iiltation. The worthy scribe turned his spectacled 
I nose towards his patron, and holding in one hand 
i the bunch of papers which he bad been just per- 
i using, and in the other the tape with which he was 
' about to tie them up again, suspended that opera- 
I tion to await with open eyes and ears tiie commuiii- 
I cation of Mowbray. 

I ** 1 have done him T’ be said, exultingly, yet in a 
I tone of voico lowered almost to a whi9i>er ; “ capoted 
his lordship for this bout — doubled my capital, 

I Mick, and sometliing more. — Hush, don't inteiTupt 
me — we must tliink of Clara now — she must share 
the sunshine, should it prove but a blink before a 
storm. — You know, Mick, these two d — d women. 
Lady Penelope and the Binks, have settled tliai 
I they will have something like a W part on this 
; occasion, a sort of theatiical exhibition, and that 
I those who like it shall be dressed in character. — 
i I know their meaning — they think Clara has no 
! dress fit for such foolery, and so they hope to 
j eclipse her; Lady Pen, with her old-fasliioncd ill-set 
I diamonds, and my Lady Binks, with the new- 
i fashioned finer)' which she swopt her character for. 

I But Clara shan’t be borne down so, by ! 1 

I got that affected slut. Lady Binks’s maid, to tell 
' me what her mistigBss hod set her mind on, and she 
I is to w'ear a Grecian habit, forsooth, like one of 
I Will Allan's Eastern subjects. ' But hci'e 's the rub 
I — there is only one shawl for sale* in Edinburgh 
; that is worth showing off in, and that is at the Gal- 
I lery of Fashion. Now, Mick, my friend, that shawl 
j must bo had for Clara, with the other trankums of 
I muslin, and lacc, and so forth, which you will find 
I marked in tlie paper there. — Send instantly and 
; secure it, for, as Limy Binks writes by to-morrow's 
post, your order can go by to-night's mail — There 
is a note for L.100. 

From a mechanical habit of never refusing any 
thing, Mciklewham readily took the note, but having 
looked at it tliroiigh his spectacles, he continued to 
hold it in his hand as he remonstrated with his 
patron. — ** This is a' very kindly meant, St Honan’s 
—very kindly meant ; and I wad be the last to say 
that Miss Clara does not merit respect and kindness 
at your hand ; but I doubt mickle if she wad care 
a bodle for thao braw things. Ye ken yoursell, 
she seMom alters her fitshions. Od, she thinks her 
riding-habit dress eneugh for ony company ; and 
if you were ganging by good looks, so it is — if she 
had a thought mair colour, poor dear.” 

" Well, well,” said Mowbray, impatiently, ** let 
me alone to reconcile a woman and a fine dress.” 

" To be sure, ye ken best,” said the writer ; " but, 
after a’, now, wad it no be better to lay by this 
hundred pound in Tam Turnpenny’s, in case Bie 
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young lady should want it afterhand, just for t 
sair footl” 

You ara a fool, Mick ; what signifies healing a 
sore foot, when there will be a broken heart in the 
case 1 — No, no — get the things as I desire you — 
we will blaze them down for one day at least ; per- 
haps it will bo the beginning of a proper dash.” 

“Weel, wool, I toIi it may be so,” answered 
Meiklewham ; ^ but this young l^rl— bae ye found 
tho weak point f — Can ye get a (fecemitore against 
him, with expenses t — that is the question.” 

“I wish I could answer it,” said Mowbray, 
thoughtfully. — "Confound tho fellow — he is a cut 
al)ovc me in rank and in society too — belongs to 
Uio great clubs, and is in with the Superlatives and 
Tnaccessibles, and all th.at sort of folk. — My training 
lias been a peg lower — but, hang it, there ore better 
dogs bn*d ill the kennel than in the parlour. I am 
lip to him, I think — at least I will soon know, Mick, 
whether 1 am or no, and that is always one ^mfort. 
Never mind — do you execute my commission, and 
take caiv you iiamo no names — I must save my 
little Abigail's ii‘piitation.” 

They parteil, Aloiklcwh.'im to execute his patron’s 
commission — his patron to bring to the test th<^ 
hopes, the uncertainty of which he could not di^iisc 
fi'om his own sogaeit}'. 

Trusting to the continuance of his run of luck, 
Mowbray resolved te bring affairs to a crisis that 
same evening. Every thing scemcil in the outset 
to favour his pm-pose. They had dined together 
in Lord Etlierington's apartments — his state oi 
health intertcred with the circulation of the bottle, 
and a drizzly autumnal evening rendered walking 
disagreeable, even had they gone no farther tliaii 
the private stable where Lord Etherington's homes 
were kept, niider the care of a groom of superior 
Skill. Cards were naturally, almost necessarily, 
resorted to, as tlic only alternative for helping away 
tho evening, and piquet was, as formerly, chosen 
for the game. 

Loi'd Etherington seemed at first indolently cai'c- 
less and indifferent about his play, suficring advan- 
tages to escape him, of which, in a more attentive 
state of mind, he could not liavedailed to avail him- 
self. Mowbray upbraided him with his inattention, 
and proposed a deei)er stake, in .irdcr to interest 
him. The young nobleman complied ; and in the 
course of a few hands, the gamesters became both 
deeply engaged in watching and profiting by the 
changes of fortune. These were so many, so varied, 
and so unexpected, that the very souls of the players 
seemed at length centred in the event of the struggle ; 
and, by dint of doubling stakes, the accumulated 
sum of a thousand pounds and upwards, upon each 
side, came to be staked in tho issue of tho game,— 
So large a risk included all those funds which Mow- 
bray conimaiui(jd by his sister/s kindness, and nearly 
all his previous winnings, so to him tho alteroafivo 
was victory or ruin. He could not hide his agitation^ 
however desirous to do so. He drank wine to sup- 
ply himself with courage — he drank water to cool 
nis agitation ; and at length bent himself to play 
with as much care and attention as he felt himself 
enabled to command. 

In tho first part of the game their luck appeared' 
tolerably equal, and the play of both befitting game- 
sters who bad dared to place ench a snm on tho, 
cast. But, as it drew towards a conclusion, fortune 
altogether degeiied him who stood most in need ol 
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Iier favour, and Mowbray, with silent despair, saw 
his fate depend on a single trick, and tliat wiUi 
every odds against him, for Lord Ethoriiigton was 
elder hand. But how can fortune’s favour secure 
anyone who is not true to himself! — By an infrac- 
tion of the laws of the ^ame, which could only have 
boon expected from tlie veriest bungler that ever 
touched a card. Lord Ethcringtoii called a poiut 
witiioiit shewing i^ and, by the ordinary rule, Mow- 
bray was entitled to count his own — and iu tlio 
course of that and the next hand, gained the game 
and swept the stakes. Lord Etliorington shewed 
chagrin and displeasure, and seeniotl to think that 
the rigouv of tlie game had been more insisted upon 
than iu courtesy it ought to have been, when men 
w'cre playing for so small a stake. jMowbray did 
not understand this logic. A thousand pounds, he 
said, were in liis eyes no nut-shells ; the rules of 
piquet were insisted on by all but boys and women; 
and for bis part, he bad rather not play at all than 
not play the game. 

“ So it would seem, my dear Mowbray,” said the 
Earl ; for on my soul, T never saw so disconsolate 
a visage as thine during tliat unlucky game — it 
withdrew all my attention from my hand; and 1 may 
safely say, your niefiil eounteqance has stood mo in 
a thousand pounds. If 1 could transfer thy long 
visage to canvass, I should have both my i*evcnge 
and my money ; for a coiTcct reseinblaiiee would 
be worth not a penny leas than tlie original has cost 
me.” 

“ You are welcome to your jest, my lord,” said 
Mowbray, “ it lias been well paid for ; and I will 
serve you in ten thousand at the same rate. What 
say you 1” ho proceeded, taking up and shiifHitig 
the cards, " will you do youi*sclf more justic'e iu 
another game ! — Revenge, tJiey say, is sweet.” 

“ I have no apiietitc for it this evening,” siiid the 
Earl, gravely; “ if ( had, Mowlmiy, you might come 
by the W'orae. 1 do not alicai/n call a point without 
shewing it.” 

** Your lordship is out of humour with yourself 
I for a blunder that might happen to any nmii — it 
j was as much my good luck as a good hand would 
have been, and so Fortune be praised.” 

‘'But what if with this Fortune had nought to do!” 
replied Lord Etherington. — f* What if, sitting down 
with an honest fellow and a friend like yourself, 
Mowbray, a miui should ratlier choose to lose his 
own 'money, which he could afford, than to win what 
it might distress his friend to part witli 1” 

" Supposing a case so far out of supposition, my 
lord,” answered Mowbray, who felt the question 
tickliidi — for, with submission, tlie allegation is 
easily made, and is totally incapable of pi'oof — 1 
sliould say, no one bad a right to think fur me in 
sucli a particular, or to suppose that 1 played for 
a higher stake than was cunveiiient.” 

And thus your friend, poor devil,” replied Lord 
Etherington,' “ would lose his money, and run the 
risk eff a quarrel into the boot 1 — Wo will try it 
another way — Supposa this good-humoured and 
simple-minded gamester had a iavourof the deepest 
import to ask of his friend, and judged it better to 
prefer his request to a winner than to a loser 1” 

‘' df this applies to me, my lord,” replied Mow- 
bray, " it is necessary I should learn how 1 can 
oblige your lordship.”, 

” That is a word soon spoken, but so difficult to 
be recalled, tliat 1 am almost tempted to pauao — 


but yet it must be said. — Mowbray, youhavs a 
sister.” 

Mowbray started. — “ I have indeed a sister, ray 
lord ; but I con conceive no case iu which her 
name can enter with propriety into our present 
discussion.” 

" Again in the menacing mood !” said Lord 
Etliorington, in liis former tone ; now here is a 
pretty fellow — he would first cut my throat for 
havii^ won a thousand pounds from me, and tlieu 
for oimring to mako his sister a countess !” 

“ A countess, my lord I” said Mowbray ; “ you 
are but jesting — you have never even seen Clars 
Mowbiay.” 

“ Pcrlitips not — but what tlien ! — I may have 
seen her picturo, as Puff says iu the Critic, or faHeii 
in love with her from rumour — or, to save farther 
supposition, as if see they render you impatient, I 
may be satisfied witli knowing that she is a beautiful 
rnd accomplished young lady, with a large fortune.” 

“ What fortune do you mean, my lord I” said 
Mowbiay, recollecting with 'alarm some claims, 
which, according to Meiklewhain’s view of the sub- 
ject, his sister might form upon his property. — | 

What estate! — there is nothing belongs to our | 
family save these lands of St Honan’s, or wli.'it is ^ 
left of them ; and of theso I am, my lord, an uii | 
doubted heir of entail in possession.” | 

" Be it so,” said the Earl, “ for I have no claim ■, 
on your mountain realms here, which arc, doubtles.'.^ j 

renown M of old j 

Fur knights, and feQuirvE, and baron* bold ;* | 

my views respect a much richer, though less ro- 
mantic domain — a large manor, bight Nettlewood. 
House, old, but standing in the midst of such glo- 
rious oalts — three thousand acres of lauds, arable, 
pasture, and woodland, exclusive of the two closes, 
occupied by Wblow Hodge and Coodman Tramp- 
I clod — manorial rights — mines and minerals — ' 
I and the devil knows how many good things beside, 
all lying in the vale of Dover.” 

' "And what has my sister to do wiUi all this ?” 
asked Mowbray, in great 8ui*prisc. 

" Notliing ; but that it belongs to her when sho 
becomes Countess of Etliorington.” 

" It is, then, your lordship’s property already !” 

" No, by Jove ! nor can it, unless your sister 
honours me with her approbatioon of my suit,” re- 
plied the Earl. 

" This is a sorer puzzle than one of Lady Pene- 
lope’s charades, my lord,” said Mr Mowbray ; " I 
must call in the assistuuco of the llevercud Mr 
Chatterly.” 

" You simll not need,” said Lord Etherington , 
"1 will give you the key, but listen to me with 
patience. — You know that we nobles of England, 
less jealous of our sixteen quarters than those oii 
the continent, do not take scorn to line our decayed 
ermines witli a little cloth of gold from the city ; 
and my ^^dfather was lucky enough to get a 
wealthy wife, with a halting praigree,— rather a 
singulis circumstance, considering that her father 
was a countryman of yours. She had a brotlier, 
however, still more wealthy than herself, and who 
increased his fortune by continuing to carry on tlic 
trade which had first enriched his family. length * 

he summed up his books, washed his hands of com- 
meroe, and retired to Nettlewood, to become a gen- 
tleman ; and here my much resisted grand-uncle 
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was seized witli tlie mge of makinf; himself a man 
of cousequcnce. He tried what marrying a woman 
of faiinily would do ; but he soon found that whatever 
advantage his family might derive from his doing 
80 , his own condition yna but little illustrated. He 
next resolved to become a man of family himself. 
His father had left Scotland when very youngs and 
bore, 1 blush to say, the vulgar name of Scrogie. 
This hapless dissyllabic my uncle carried in person 
to tlie herald office in Scotland ; but neither Lyon, 
nor Marclunont, nor Islay, nor Snadouii, neither 
herald nor pursuivant, would patronizo Sci-ogie. — 
•Scrogie ! — there could nothing be made out of it 
— so that my worthy relative had recourse to the 
surer side of tlio house, and began to found his , 
dignity on his mother’s name of Alowbray. lu this ! 
he was much more successful, an<l 1 believe some { 
sly fellow stole for him a slip from your own family 
tree, Mr Mowbray of St Honan’s, which, I dare say, ; 
you have never missed. At any rate, fur his argent I 
anti or, he got a handsome piece of parchment, | 
blazoned with a white lion for Mowbray, to be ' 
ijoriic quarterly, with diree stunted or scrog-bushes ' 
for Scrogie, and bccamo thenceforth Mr Scrogie I 
Mowbray, or rather, as he subscribed himself, j 
frinahl (his former Christian name was llonald) S. ! 
Mowbniy. Ho had a son who most uii<iutifully I 
laughed at all this, i*efused t4e honours of the high | 
name of Mowbray, and insisted on retaining his j 
father’s original appellative of Scrugic, to tlie great j 
annoyance of his said fatlier’a ears, and damage of > 
his temper.” 

“ Why, faith, betwixt the two,” said Mowbray, 

“ I own I should liave preferred my own name, and 
1 think the old gentleman’s taste rather butter than ' 
the young one’s.” 1 

« True ; but both wilful, absurd originals, with ; 
a happy obstinacy of temper, whether ilcrived from • 
Mowbray or Scrogie 1 know not, but which led them : 
so often into opposition, that tlie oilended father, 
llegiiiald S. Mowbmy, turned his recuRaiit son, j 
Scrogie, fairly out of doors ; aqd the fellow would ! 
have paid for his plebeian spirit with a vengeance, | 
had he not found refuge witli a surviving partner | 
of tlie original Scrogie of all, who still carried on | 
the lucrative branch of traffic by which the family 
had been first enriched. T mention Uieso particulai's 
to account in so far as I can, for the singular pre- 
dicament in which I now find myself placed.” 

".Proceed, my lord,” said Mr Mowbray ; "there 
is no denying the singularity of your story, and 1 
presume you are quite serious in giving me such an 
extraordinary detail.” 

"Entirely so, upon my honour — and a most 
serious matter it is, you will presently find. When 
iny worthy uncle, Mr 5. Mowbray, (for 1 will not 
call him Scrogie even in the grave,) paid his debts 
to nature, every body concluded ho would bo found 
to have disinherited his son, tlie unfilial Scrogie, 
and so far every body was riglit — But it was dso 
generally believed fliat he would settle tlie estate on 
iny father, Lord Etiicrington, the sen of bis sister, 
and therein eveiy one was wrong. For iny excellent 
grand-unde had pondered witli himself, that tlie 
favoured name of Mowbiuy would take no advan- 
tage, and attain no additional elevation, if liis estate 
of Netdewood (oUierwise called Mowhray-Park) 
diould descend to our family without any eondition; 
and with tlie assistance of a sluirp attorney, ho 
settled it on me, tiien a solioolboy, on eondition 


that 1 should, l)uforo atbihiiiig the age of twenty- 
five complete, take nuto myself in holy wedlock a 
young lady of good fame, of the name of Mowbray, 
and, by preference, of the house of St Ronan’s, 
fihotild a damsel of that house exist. — Now my 
riddle is read.” 

" And a very cxtraoiHliiiary one it is,” refdied 
Mowbray, tlioiigbtfull.v. 

" Confess the truth,” said Lord Etherington, 
laying his hand on his shoulder ; "yott think the 
story will bear a grain of a scruple of doubt, if not 
a whole scruple itself 1” 

“ At least, my lord,” answered Jfowbray, " your 
lordship will allow, that, being Miss Mowbray’s 
only near relation, and sole guardian, 1 may, with- 
out oficiice, pause upon a suit for her hand, made 
under sueh odd ciiHaiinstances.” ^ 

" If you have the least doubt either respecting 
my rank or fortune, I can give, of course, the most 
satisfactory references,” said the Earl of Etliering- 
ton. 

" That I can osisily believe, my lord,” said Mow- 
bray ; " nor do I in tlie least fear deception, wliero 
detection would be so easy. Your lordship’s pro- 
ceedings towards me, ton,” (with a conscious glauco 
at the bills hn still held in his hand,) " h.avc, 1 lul- 
iiiit, been such as to intimate some such deep cause 
of interest as yon have been pleased to state. But 
it seems strange that your lordship should have 
permitted years to glide away, without so much as 
inquiring after the young lady, who, 1 believe, is 
the only person qualified, as yourgrand-uncle*s will 
I'equires, with whom you can form an alliance. It 
appears to me, that long befoi*o now, this matter 
ought tb have been investigated ; and that, even 
now, it would have been mure natural and more 
di'coroiis to have at least seen my ristcr before pro- 
posing for her hand.” 

"Oil the first point, my dear Mowbray,” said 
liord Etiicrington, " 1 am fi*ce to own to you, thati 
without meaning your sister tho least affront, I 
M'ould have got rid of this clause if 1 could ; fev 
every man would fiiiii choose a wife for himself, and 
1 feel no hurry to marry at all. But tho rogue- 
lawyers, after taking fees, and keeping me in baud 
for years, have at length roundly told me the clause 
must be com])lied wirJi, or Nettlcwood must have 
aiiodicr master. So 1 thought it best to come 
down here in person in order to addeoss the fair 
lady ; but as accident has liitlierto prevented my 
seeing her, and as 1 found in her brother a man 
who understands tlie world, I hope you will net 
think the worse of rao, that I have endeavoured in 
file outset to make you my friend. Tmth is, I 
Bliall be twenty-five in the course of a montl\ ; imd 
witliout your favour, and tho opportunities which 
only you can afford mo, that seems a short time to 
W’oo and win .*i lady of Miss Mowbray's merit.” 

" And what is tho alternative if you do not form 
this proposed alliance, iny loivl !” said Mowbray. 

" Tho bequest of my grand-uncle lapses,’* said 
tlio Earl, ••and fair Nettlcwood, with its old house^ 
and older oaks, manorial rights, Hodge Trampclod, 
and all, devolves on a certain cousin-geman of 
mine, wliom Heaven of his mercy confound 1” 

" You have left yoiu-sclf little tiiaB to jirevent 
such an event, my lord,” said. Mowbray; "but 
things being as I now see them, you shall Have 
what interest I can give you in the affair.. — Wo 
must stand, however, on more equal terms, my 
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lord — 1 will coniieseend 8o far as to allow it would 
have been inconveiiiont for me at tliia moment to 
have lost tliat game, but 1 eauiiot in the circum- 
stances tliiiik of acting as if 1 liad fairly won it. 
We must draw stakes, my lord.*’ 

"Not a word of tha^ if you really mean me 
kindly, my dear Mowbray. The blunder was a 
I'cal one, for I was indeed tiiinking, as 3 *ou may 
suppose, on other things tliau tlio shewing my point 
— All was fairly lost and won. — 1 hope 1 shall 
have opportunities of oflTeriug real services, which 
may perhaps give me some right to your partial re- 
gard-— at present we ai’o on cqusi footing on all 
sides — perfectly so.** 

“ If your lordship thinks so,** said Mowbray, — 
and then passing rapidly to what he felt lie could 
say witli more contideiice , — ^ Indeed, at any rate, 
no personal obligation to myself could prevent my 
doing my full duty as guardian to my sister.*’ 

" Unquestiuiiably, I desire uotliiiig else,” replied 
ihe Kan of Etlieringtou. 

" i must therefoi'e understand that yom* lordship 
U quite sc^rious in your proposal ; and that it is not 
to be withdrawn, even if upon aequaiiitancc with 
Miss Mowbray, you should not perhaps think her 
so de.Herviiig of your lordship’s attentions, as rc|H)rt 
maj' have spoken her.” 

" Mr Mowbray,’* ivpiied the Earl, " the treaty 
between you and me shall be as definite as if 1 were 
a sovereign prince, demanding in marriage the sister 
<if a neighbouring iiionareli, whom, accoi'diiig to 
royal etiquette, he neither has seen nor could see. 
1 iiavo been quite frank witli you, and 1 have staled 
to you that my present motives for entering upon 
negotiation are not persruial, but t«irritoriuT ; wlien 
I know Miss Mo>vbray, 1 have no doubt they will be 
utlierwise. 1 have lu'aivl she is beautiful.” 

" Sometlxiiig of the j)alc.-«t, niy lord,” answered 
Mowbray. 

" A fine complexion is the fii^t attraction which 
is lost in the world of fashion, and that which it is 
easiest to replace.” 

" Dispositions, my lord, may differ,” said Mow- 
bray, "without faults on either siile. 1 presume 
proor lordship has inquirad into my sister’s. She 
w amiable, acconixtlished, sensible, and liigh-s[tirited; 
but yet 

" 1 underatand you, Mr Mowbray, and will spare 
vou the pain of speaking out. I have heai'd Miss 
Mowbray is in some respects — pai'ticiilar ; to use 
a broader word — a little whimsical. — No matter. 
She will have the less to learn when she becomes a 
countess, and a woman of fashion.” 

" Are you serious, my lord !” said Mowbray. 

" I am — and I will speak my mind still more 
plainly. 1 bave a good temper, and excellent spints, 
and can omdnre a good deal of siiigularity in those 
I live with. I have no doubt your sister and 1 will 
live happily together — But in case it should prove 
otherwise, arrangements may be made previously, 
which win enable us in certain circumstances to 
live happily apart. My own estate is largo, and 
Nettlewood will bear dividing.” 

" Nay, then,” said Mowbray, " I have little more 
to'^say— nothing indeed remains for inquiry, so 
far as your lordship is ooncemed. But my sister 
must have free lib^y of choiee — so far as 1 am 
eoncernod, your lordship’s suit lias my interest.” 

“ And 1 ti'ust we may consider it as a done 
thing t” : 


"With Clara’s apx»obation — eertainly,” an- 
, Bwered Mowbray. 

" I trust there is no dianco of personal repugnanoe 
I on the young lady’s part 1” said the young peer. 

" 1 anticipate nothing of the kind, my lord,” an- 
swered Mowbray, " as 1 presume there is no reasa'i 
I for any $ but young ladies will be capricious, and 
I if Clara, after I have done and said all tliat a 
I brother ought to do, should remain repuguani, 
there is a point in the exertion of my influence 
whicli it would be cruelty to pass.” 

The Earl of Edierington walked a turn through 
tlie aFiirtmeiit, then paused, and said, in a grave 
and doubtful tone, In the meanwhile, I am bound, 
Olid the young lady is free, Mowbrny. Is tide quite 
fairl” 

"It is what happens in every case, my lord, 
where a gentleman proposes for a lady,” answei'ed 
Mowbray ; " he must remain, of course, bound by 
Irs offer, until, within a reasonable time, it is ac- 
cepted or rejected. It is not my fault tliat your 
lordship has declared your wislies to me, before 
ascertaining Clara’s inclination. But while as yet 
tlio matter is between ourselves — 1 make you 
welcome to draw back if you, think proper. Clai'a 
Mowbray needs not pusli fo^ abatch-match.” 

"Nor* do 1 desire,” said the young nobleman, 
" any time to reconsider the resolution wliicli t 
I have confided to yon. I am not in the least feai'ful 
tliat 1 shall change my mind on seeing your sister, 
and 1 arn 1 ‘eady to stand by tlic proposal which I 
have made to you. — If, however, you fool so ex- 
tremely delicattdy oti my account,” he continued, 
" 1 can see and even converse with Miss Mowbray 
at this fete of yours, without the necessity of being 
at all presented to her — The character which 1 
have assumed in a manner obliges mo to w'eor a 
mask.” 

" Certainly,” said tlie Laird of St Honan’s, " and 
1 am glad, for both our sakes, your lordsliip thinks 
of taking a little .law upon this occasion.” 
i " 1 shall profit nothing by it,” said the Earl ; 
I " my doom iii' fixed beforo 1 start — but if this 
! inode of managing the matter will save your con- 
science, 1 have no objection to it — it cannot con- 
sume much time, which is what 1 have to look to.” 

They then sliook hands and parted, without any 
further discourse which could interest the reader. 

Mowbray was glad to find himsolf alone, in order 
to tliiiik over what had happened, and to ascertain 
the state of his own mind, wliicli at present was 
puzzling even to himself. He could not but feel 
tliat much greater advantages of every kind might 
accrue to hiiDsclf and his family from tlie alliance 
of tlie wealthy young Earl, than could liave been 
derived from any share of his spoils which he had 
proposed to gain by superior address in play, or 
greater skill on tlie turf. But his pride was hurt 
when he ivcollected, that he had placed himself 
entirely in Lord Etherin^du’s power; and tlio 
escape from absolute ruin vdiioh he had made, sololy 
by the sufferance of his opponent, bad nothing iii 
it consolatory to liis wounded feelings. He was 
lowered in his own'eyea||When he recollected how 
completely the propose victim of bis ingenuity 
had seen through his schemes, and only abstained 
from baffling them entirely, b^use to do 1b suited 
best with his own. There was a shade of suspidon, 
too, which he could not entirely eradicate from his 
mind.— -What occasion liad this young noblemau 
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the Spaw, Mecdins; all the way like a calf, and tell 
a I’aw-heail-and-bloody-bone story about a footpad, 
which, but for my earldom, and my gory locks, no 
living soul would have believed. 

" Shortly after, when I had been installed in a 
sick room, I had the mortification to Icam, that my 
own impatience had brought all this mischief upon 
me, at a moment when I had every chance of get- 
ting rid of my friend without trouble, laid I but let 
him go on his own errand ; for it seems ho had 
an appointment tliat morning witli a booby Baronet, 
who is said to be a bullet-slitter, and would perhaps 
havo rid me of Saint Francis without any trouble 
or risk on my part. Meaiiiiine, his non-appearance 
at this rendezvous has placed Master Francis Tyr- 
rcl, as he chooses tc» call himself, in the worst odour 
]> 08 siblo with the gentry at tho Spring, who have 
denounced liiin as a coward and no gentleman. — 
AVhat to tliiiik of tho business myself, 1 know not ; 
and I much want your assistance to see what can 
have bccomu of this fellow, who, like a spectre of 
ill omen, has so often thwarted and bafiled my best 
plans. My own confinement roiidera me inactive, 
though my wound Is fast healing. Dead he cannot 
be ; fur had he been mortally wounded, we should 
have heard of him some where or other — he could 
not have vanished from the earth like a bubble of 
the elements. Well and sound he cannot be ; for, 
besides that I am sure J ssiw him stogger and drop, 
firing his pistol as he feM, 1 know him well enoiigli 
to swear, that had he not been severoly wounded, 
he would have first pestered me with his accursed 
presence and assistance, and then walked forward 
with his usual composure to settle mattero witli Sir 
Bingo Biliks. No — no — Saint Francis is nunc 
of those who leave such jobs half finish(;d — it is 
but doing him justice to say, he has the devil’s 
courage to back his own delibcnito impertinence. 
But th^n, if wounded severely, he must he still in 
this iieij^hbourhood, and probably in concealment 
— this IS what I must discover, and 1 want your 
assistance in my inquiries among the natives. — 
Haste hither, Horry, as ever you Uok for good at 
my hand. 

“ A good player, Ifarry, always studies to make 
the beat of bad cards — and so T have endeavoured 
to turn my wound to some account; and it has 
mvsn me the opportunity to secure Monsieur le 
Fsere in my interests. You may say very truly, 
that it is of consequence to me to know tiic eba- 
racter of .this new actor on the disordered scene of 
my adventures. — Know, then, he is that most in- 
congruous of all monsters—a Scotch Buck — how 
far firam being buck of the season you may easily 
judm.' Eveiy point of national character is opposed 
to the pretensions of tliis luckless race, when they 
attempt ta take on them a personage which is as- 
sumed ivith 80 much facility by tlieir bretliren of 
the Isle of Satnm. They are a shrewd people, in- 
deed, but so destitute of ease, grace, pliability of 
manners, and insinuation ^of addre^ tiut fi^ey eter- 
nally seem to suffer actuu misery in their attempts 
to look gay and careless. Tlien their pride heads 
them hack at one turn, their poverty at another, 
theqr pedantry a tliixd,. their wauvaUe howte at a 
foura ; afid with so many O^tocles to make them 
holt off the course, it is positively impossible they i 
slifwld win the plate. No^ Hsirry, k is the grave 
folk in Old England who liave ip fear a Caledonian 
invasion — tf jcy i^ill .make no conquests in tlie | 


: world of fashion. Excellent bankers tlie Scots ma> 
be, for they are eternally calculating how to add 
interest to principal good soldiers, for they are, 
if not such heroes as they would be tliought, as 
brave, 1 suppose, iis their neighbours, and much 
tnoro sinenablo to discipline ; — lawyers tliey are 
born; indeed every country gentleman is bred one, 
and their patient and crafty disposition enables 
thorn, in other lines, to submit to hardships which 
other natives could not bear, and avail themselves 
of advantages which others would let pass under 
their noses unavailingly. But assuredly Heaven 
did not form the Caledonian^ tlie gay world ; and 
his efforts at case, gi'ace, an| gaiety, rcsemblo only 
the clumsy gambols of the ass in the fable. Yet 
I the Scot has liis splierc too, (in his own connti*y 
only,) where the character which he assumes is 
allowed to pass cuiTont. This Mowbray, now — • 
this brother-in-law of mine, — mii^ht do pretty well ^ 
a Northern Mueting, or the Leith races, where | 
lic could give five minutes to the sport of tlio day, | 
and the next half hour to country politics, or to < 
farming ; but it is scarce necessary to tell 3’ou, ' 
Tliirry, that this half fellowship will not pass 011 • 
the hotter side of the Tweed. | 

Yet, for all T havo told you, this trout was not | 
c.*isily tickled ; nor should I have mado much of ' 
him, had he not, in the plenitude of his northern 
' conceit, entertained that notion of niy buing a good 
subject of phiiider, which yoiibad contrived (bless- 
ing on your contriving bmiii !) to insinuate inh) 
him by iiican.s of Wolverine. He commenced this 
hopeful experiment, and as you must have antici- 
pated, caught a Tartar with a vengeance. Of course, 

I used my victory only so far as to secure his in- 
terest in accomplishing my principal object ; and 
yet 1 could see my gentleman’s pride was so much 
injured in the course of tlio negotiation, tliat not 
all the advantages wliich tlie inateli offered to his 
damned family, were able entirely to subdue the 
chagrin arising from his defeat. He did gulp it 
down, though, and wo are friends and allies for 
the present at least — not so cordially so, however, 
as to induce me to trust him witli the whole of tlio 
strangely complicated tale. The circumstance of 
the will it was necessary to communicate, as afford- 
ing a sufficiently strong reason for urging my suit ; 
and this partial disclosure enabled me for the pre- 
sent to dispense with farther confidence. 

You will observe, tliat I stand by no means 
secure ; and besides the chance of my cousin’s re- 
appearance — a certain event, unless he is worse 
than I dare hope for — I have perhaps to expect 
tlie fantastic repugnance of Clara herself, or some 
sulky freak on her brother’s part. — In a word — 
and let it bo such a one as conjurers raise the devil 
with — Harry Jokyl, 1 want you. 

<< As well knowing tlie nature of my friend, I can 
assure you that his own interest^ as well as mine, 
may be advanced by his coming hither on dnt^ 
Here is a blockhead whom I ijinady mentiODea, 
Sir Bingo Binks, with whom something may bo 
done wortli yo«r while, though scarce worth mine. 
The Baronet is a perfect bnzmrd, and when T camo 
here he was under Mowbmy’s training. ^ But the 
awkward Soot hod plneked half-a-dosen pen- 
fcaflicrs from his wing wiHi so little preeautioii, 
that tho Boronet has become firigbtonOd and ahy, 
and is now in the act of rebolUng against Slowbmy, 
whom ho both hates and fears-— m least backing 
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from a knowing liaiid fike you, and the bird be- 
comes your own, feathera and ail.— Moreoror, 

•—by my life. 

Tills Bingo hath a mighty pretty wife.* 

A lovely woman, Uanpr— rather plump, and above 
the middle aize— quite your taste — A Juno in 
beauty, looking with such eoorn on her husband, 
whom she despisee and hates, and seeming, as if slio 
coM look so differently on any one whom she might 
like better, tliat, on my faith, ’twere sin not to give 
her ocoasion. If you please to venture your luck, 
either with the^ knight or the lady, you shall have 
fair play, and no int(# 4 enoe— tliat is, provided 
you appear upon this summons ; for, otlierwise, I 
may be so placed, that the affairs of the knight and 
the lady may fall under my own immediate cog- 
nizance. And 80, Harry, LF you wish to profit by 
these hints, you bad best make liaste, as well for 
your own concerns, as to assist mo in mine. — 
Yours, Harry, as you behave yourself, 

“ Etuerington.” 

Having finished this eloquent and instructive 
epistle, the young Earl demanded the attendance of 
his own valet, Solines, whom he cliarged to put it 
into the post-office witliout delay, and with his own 
hand. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THEATRICALS. 

•——The play’s tlie thhig. 

ItaHilcU 

The important day had now arrived, tlie arrange- 
ment for which had for some time occupied all the 
conversation and thoughts of the good company at 
the Well of St Ronau^ To give it, at the same 
time, a degree of novelty and Consequence, Lady 
Penelope Penfeather had long since suggested to 
Mr Mowbray, that the more gifted and accomplished 
part of the guests might contribute to furnisli out 
entertainment for the rest, by acting a few scones 
of some popular drama ; an accomplishment in 
which her self-conceit assured her that she was 
peculiarly qualified to exceL Mr Mowbray, who 
seemed on this occasion to have tlirown the reins 
entirely into her ladysliip’s liands, made no objec- 
tion to the plan which she proposed, excepting that 
the old-fashioned hedges and walks of the garden 
at Shawa-Gastle must neoeasarily serve for stage 
and soenety, as there was no time to fit up the old 
hall for the exhibition of the proposed theatricals.' 
But upon inquiry among the company, this plan 
was wrecked upon the ordinary, slielve, to wit, the 
difficulty of finding performers who would consent 
to assume the lower ebarseters of the drama. For 
the first parts tlim were candidates more than 
enough ; out meet of these were greatly too high- 
spirited to play the fool, except they were permitted 
to top the port Then amongst the few unam- 

» At Kllruddciy, the noble KSt of Heath, In the 
connty of Wioklow, there to a altiiatioa tat privato theatrical 
eslilbltlOM tai tne open air, planted oat with the evewree n e 
whiob orlie tlien In the moil luxuriant nwgnlfleenea It hai 
a wIM and roaiaatle effhet, reminding one of tbeeeene in which 
Bottom relicaried hie mgeant, with a green plot for a Mage, 
and a bswtbom biako for a rirlagroom. 


bilious underlings, who could be coaxed or cajoled 
to undertake subordinate characters, there were sc 
many bad memories, and short memories, and 
treacherous memories, that at length the plan was 
resigned in despair. 

A substitute proposed by Lady Penelope, was 
next considered. It was proposed to act what the 
Italians call a Comedy of Cliaracter ; that is, not 
an exact drama, in which the actors deliver what 
is set down for them by tlie author ; but one, in 
which the plot having been previously fixed upon, 
and a few striking scenes adjusted, the actors are 
expected to supply the dialogue extempore, or, sa 
Petnichio says, from their mother wit. This is 
an amusement which affords much entertainment 
in Italy, particularly in the state of Venice, where 
the characters of their drama have beenjong since 
ail previously fixed, niid are handed down by tra- 
dition; and this species of drama, though rather i 
belonging to the mask than tlie theatre, is dis- | 
tinguish^ by the name of Commedia dell’ Arte.* 
But the shamc-faced character of Britons is still 
more alien from a species of display, where there is 
a constant and uxtoiiiporaneous demand for wit, or i 
the sort of ready small-talk which supplies its plm,^ 
than from the regular exhibitions of the drama,*! 
where the author, standing responrible for language 
and sentiment, leaves to the personaton of the 
scenes only tlie trouble of finding enundatiem and 
action. 

But the ardent and active spirit of Lady Penelope, 
stiil atliirat after novelty, though baffled in her two 
first projects, brought forward a third, in which she 
was more successful. This was the proposal to . 
combine a certiun number, at least, of the guestii^ 
properly dressed for the occasion, as representing 
some well-known historical or dramatic charaoters, 
in a group, having reference to history, or to a 
scene of the drama. In this representation, which 
may be called playing a picture, action, even pan- 
tomimical action, was not expected ; and all that 
was required of tlie performers, was to throw them- 
selves into such a group as might express a marked 
and striking point of an easily rcihembered mne, 
but where the actors are at a pause, and without 
cither speech or motion. In tliis species of repre- 
sentation there was no tax, either on the invention 
or memory of those who might undertake parts ; 
and, what recommended it still farther to tlie gx^ 
company, there was no marked difibrenee betwixt 
tlie hero and heroine of the group, and the less 
distinguished characters by whom they were at- 
tended on tho stage ; and every one who^had con- 
fidence in a handsome shape and a becoming dresc^ 
might hope, tliough standing in not quite so broad 
and favourable a light as tho principal porsonageaL 
to draw, nevertheless a considerable px^ioQ of 
attention and applause. This motion, thereforo, 
tliat the company, or such of them as mijgbt 
choose to appear propcrljjr dressed for the octorion, 
should form tliemselves into one or more mnps 
which might be renewed and varied as olm to 
tliey pleased, was liailed and accepted as a Mm ^ 
idea, which assigned to every one a share of ttto 
importance attaOTod to its probable sttooew* i 

Mowbray, on his Bide,proimtod to Contrive tortto 
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arrangement which should separate the actors in 
this mute drama from the spectators, and enable 
the former to vary the amusement, by tirithdraw- 
ing themselves from the scene, and again appearing 
upon it under a different and new combination. This 
plan of exhibition, where fine clothes and affected 
attitudes supplied all draughts upon fancy or talent, 
was highly agreeable to most of the ladies present; 
and even I^y Binks, whose discontent seemed 
proof a^nst every effort that could be proposed to 
; soothe it, acquiesced in the project, with perfect 
I indifference Indeed, but witli something less of suUcn- 
nesB than usual. 

It now only remained to rummage the circulating 
library, for some piece of sufficient celebrity to com- 
mand attention, and which should be at the same 
I time suited to the execution of their project. Bell’s 
Irtish Theatre, Miller’s Modern and Ancient 
Drama, and about twenty old volumes, in which 
stray tragedies and comedies were associated, like 
the passengers in a mail-coach, witliout tlio least 
attempt at selection or arrangement, were all ex- 
amined in the course of their researches. But Lady 
Penelope declared loftily and decidedly for Shake- 
speare, as Uio author whose immortal works were 
fr^ in every one’s recollection. Shakespeare was 
therefore cliosen, and from his works the Midsum- 
mer Niffht’s Dream was selectod, as the play w'liich 
afforded the greatest variety of characters, and 
most scope of course for tho intended representa- 
tiou. An active competition presently occurred 
among tlie greater pari of the company, for such 
oopka of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, or the 
volume of Shakespeare containing it, as could be 
Mt in the neighbourhood; for, notwithstanding Lady 
Penelope’s £claration, that every one who could 
read bM Sbakspeare’s plays by lieart, it appeared 
that such of his dramas as havo not kept possession 
of the stage, were very little known at St Ronan’s, 
save among those people who are emphatically called 
readme. 

The adjustment of die parts was die first subject 
of consideration, so soon as those who intended to 
iMme characters had refreshed their recollection 
on the subject of the piece. Theseus was unani- 
mously assigned to Mowbray, the giver of the euter- 
tainment, and therefore msdy entitled to represent 
the Duke of Athens. The costume of an Ama- 
aonlan crest and plume, a tucked-up vest, and a 
tight buskin of sky-blue silk, buckled with diamonds, 
reconciled Lady Biuks to the part of Hippolyta. 
The Superior stature of Miss Mowbray to l^dy 
Penelope, made it necessary that the former should 
perlbrm the jmit of Helena, and her ladyship rest 
contented wttii the slirewish cliaracter of Hermia> 
It was resolved to compliment tho young Earl of 
Efherington trith the pari of Lysander, which, how- 
ever, his Lordship declined, and, preferring comedy 
to tiagedy, refused to appear in any other character 
than that of the magnanimous Bottom ; and he 
pave them such a humorous specimen of his quality 
m that part, that all were delighted at onco with 
lUii -oondmeension in assuming, and his skill in per- 
.foming^ the presenter of Pyr^us. 

K IW mu!t of Egeiu was voted to CSaptain Mac- 
.York, whom obstinacy in r^uring to appear in any 
. oid^er than the full Highland garb, had neariy dis- 
^ eloocerted 'fl|s whole At length this obstacle 

gpi.over,oa dhe autlior|ly of CbOde Harold, who 
' Muirkii the sinularity betwixt the Highland and 


Grecian costume;^ and the company, dispensing 
with tile difference of colour, voted die Captain’s 
variegated kilt, of die MacTurk tartan, to be die 
kirtle of a Grecian mountaineer, — Egcus to be 
an Arnout, and the Captain to be Egeus. Ghatterly 
and the painter, walking gendemen by profession, 
agreed to walk tlirough die parts of Demetrius and 
Lysander, die two Ath^cnian lovers; and Mr Winter- 
blossom, loath and lazy, after many excuses, was 
bribed by Lady Penelope, with an antique, or sup- 
posed antique cameo, to play the part <ff Philo- 
stratus, master of the revels, provided his gout 
would permit him to remain so hmg upon the turf, 
which was to be their “W' 

Muslin trowsers, adorned with spangles, a volu- 
minous turban of silver gauze, and wings of the 
same, together with an embroidered slipper, con- 
verted at once Miss Digges into Qberon, the King 
I of Shadows, whose sovereign gravity, however, 
somewhat indifferently represented by the silly 
gaiety of Miss in her Teens, and the uncontroUed 
delight which she felt in her &e clothes. A younger 
sister represented Titania ; and two or three subor- 
dinate elves were selected, among families attend- 
ing die salutiferous fountain, who were easily per- 
suaded to let dicir children figure in fine clothes 
at so juvenile an age, though they shook their iiead 
at Miss Digges and her pantaloons, and no less at 
tho liberal display of Lady Biiiks’s right leg, with 
wliich the Amazonian garb gratified die public of St 
Ronan’s. 

Dr Quacklcben was applied to to play Wall, by 
the assistance of such a wooden horse, or screen, 
as clothes arc usually dried upon; the old Attorney 
stood for Lion ; and die other characters of Bottom’s 
drama were easily found among the unnamed fre- 
quenters of the Spring. Dressed rehearsal^ and 
so forth, went merrily on — all voted there was a 
play fitted. 

But even the Doctor’s eloqncnce could not press 
Mrs Blower into the scheme, although she w'as 
particularly wanted to represent Tbisbe. 

“ Truth is,” slio replied, " I diniia greatiy like 
stage-plays. John Blower, honest man, as sailors 
are aye for some spree or another, wad take me 
ance to see ane Mrs Siddons — T diought we should 
hau been cnislicd to death before we gat in — a’ 
my things riven aff my back, forby the four lily- 
white smllings that it cost us — and then in came 
dirce frightsome carlines wi* besoms, and they’ wad 
bewitch a sailor’s wife — I was lang eneugh there 
— and out 1 wad be, and out John Blower gat me, 
but wi* nac sma’ fight and fend. — My Lady Pene- 
lope Penfitter, and die great folk, may Inst take it 
as they like; but in my mind, Dr Cackfehen, it’s a 
mere blasphemy for folk to gar themselves look 
otherwise than their Maker made them ; and then 
the changing tho name which was given them at 
baptism, », 1 think, an awful falling away ffwsn onr 
vows; and though Tliikby, which Ltake to be Greek 
for Tibbie, may be a very good name, yet Mkrgaret 
was T christened, and Margaret will ] I die.’* 

You mistake the matter entirely, my dear Mri 
Blower,” said die Doctor; ^ there is nothing s^ous 
intended — a mere plac ^ — just a divertiiMment to ' 
cheer the spirits, and assist the effect of the waters 
— cheerfulness is a great promoter of faeelth.^* 

" Dinna tell me cr health^ Dr Kitttepin ! — Can. 

t Bee Note R. TheAmduXIi.' 
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it be for the puir body M^Durk’a health to major 
about in the tartans like a tobaooonist’s sign in a 
frosty morning, wi* his poor wizened houghs as 
blue as a blawart I — weel 1 wot he is a humbling 
spectacle. Or can it gie ony body health or pleasure 
either to see your ain^, Doctor, ganging about wi* 
a claise ecreen tied to your back, covered wi* paper, 
and painted like a stane and lime wa’ I — 1*11 gang 
to see nane of their vanities. Dr Kittlehen ; and if 
there is nae other decent body to take cate o* me, 
as 1 dinna like to sit a haill afternoon by myaelJ, 
I’ll e’en gae doun to Mr Sowerbrowst the maltster’s 
— he b a pleasant, semuble man, and a sponsible man 
in the world, and hb sbter’s a very decent 
woman.” 

^Confound Sowerbrowst,” thought the Doctor; 
** if I had guessed he was to come across me thus, 
he should not have got the better of hb dyspepsy 
so early. — My dear Mrs Blower,” he continued, 
but aloud, ” it b a foolisli affair enough, 1 must 
confess; but every person of style and fashion at tlie 
Well has settled to attend thb exhibition; tliere has 
been nothing else talked of for tlib montli through 
the whole country, and it will be a year before it is 
forgotten. And I would have you conuder how ill 
it will look, iny dear Mrs Blower, to stay away 
— nobody will believe you had a card — no, not 
though you were to bang it round your neck like 
a label round a vial of tincture, Mra Blower.” 

" If ye thought tAot, Doctor Kickherben,” said 
the -widow, ab^ed at the idea of losing cast, 1 
, wad e’en gang to the show, like odier folk ; sinful 
and sliameful if it be, let tliem tliat make the sin 
bear the shame. Bat tlien 1 will put on nane of 
tlieir Popish disguises — me tliat has lived in North 
Leith, Iwth wife and lass, for 1 shanna say how 
mony years^ and has a character to keep up baith 
with saint and sinner. — And tlien, wha ’s to take 
care of me, since you are gaun to make a limo-aud- 
stano wa’ of yoursell, Doctor Kickinben !” 

** My dear Mrs Blower, if such b your deter- 
mination, I will not make a wall of myself. Her 
ladyship must consider my profession — she must 
understand it b my function to look after my 
' patients, in preference to all tlie sta^plays iu tliis 
I world — and to attend on a case like yours, Mrs 
Blower, it b my duty to sacrifice, were it called 
for, the whob drama from Sludeespeare to O’Keefe.” 

On hearing thb magnanimous resolution, tlie 
widow’s heart was greaty cheered ; for, iu fact, slie 
might probably have considered die Doctor’s per- 
severanoe in tiie plan, of which she liad expressed 
such high disapprobation, as little less than a 
symptom of ablate defection from bb allegiance. 
By an aooommodation, therefore, which suit^ both 
p^es, it was settled that tlie Doctor should attend 
tab loving widow to Shaws-Castle, ^thout mask or 
mantle; and that the painted screen should be 
I transfened from Quaifiibben’s back to tlie broad 
-shoulders of a brieflm berrister, well qualified for 
the part of Wall, ainoe the composition of hb skull 
might have rivalled in solidity the mortar and stone 
of the most approved builder, 
j ,We must not pause to dilate upon tlie various 
tabours^ff body ana spirit which preceded the inter- 
[ yening space, bqtwixt the settlement of thb gay 
scheme, and Ae time appointed to cany it into ex- 
eeution. We will not attempt to describe bow the 
wealthy, by letter and by commbsiohers, urged their 
researches through the stores of the GaUery of 


Fashion for specimens of Oriental finery— how 
they that were scant of diamonds supplied fiieir 
place with paste and BrbUd stones— how the 
country deabrs were driven out of patienes by the 
demand for giMids of which they had never before 
heard the name— and, lastly, how the busy fiimers 
of the more economical damseb twbted haudSer- 
chiefs into turbans, and converted petticoats into 
pantaloons, shaped and sewed, cut and clipped, and 
spoiled many a decent gown and petticoat, to pro- 
duce something like a Grecian habit. Who can 
describe the wonders wrought by active needles, 
and scissors, aided by tliimbles and thread, upon 
silver gauze, and sprigged muslin t or who can shew 
how if the fair nymplis of the Spring did not entirely 
I succeed iu attaining tlie desired resemblance to 
hcatlicn Greeks, they at least contrived to get rid of 
all similitude to sober Chrbtians I 

Neither is it necessary to dwell upon the various 
schemes of conveyance which were resorted to, in 
Older to transfer tlie beau monde Of the Spaw to 
the scene of revelry at Sliaws-Castb. These were 
as various as tlie fortunes and pretensions of the 
owners ; from the lordly curricle, with its outriders, 
to the humble taxed cart, nay, untaxed cart, which 
conveyed the personages of lesser rank. Ww the 
latter, indeed, tlio two post-chaises at the Inn 
seemed converted into hourly stages, BO often did 
Uiey come and go between the Hotel and the Castle 
— a glad day for tiie postilions, and a dav of mar- 
tyrdom for the poor post horses ; so selaom b it 
that every department of any society, however eon- 
sUtuted, can be injured or benefited by the seine 
occurrence. 

Such, indeed, was tho penury of vehicular eon- 
veyanco, tliat appUcatious were made in manner 
most humble, oven to Meg Dods herself, entreating 
she would permit her old whiskey tojply (for such 
might have been the phrase) at St Konan’s Writ, 
for that day only, and that upon good cause shewn. 
But not for sordid lucre wotald the undaunted spirit 
of Meg compound her feud witli her neichbours of 
the detested Well. "Her carriage,” imo briefly 
replied, ” was engaged for her ain guest and the 
minister, and deil anither body’s fit should gang 
iiitill ’t. Let every herring hing by its ain hm.” 
And, accordingly, at the duly appointed hour 
creaked fortli the leathern convenience, in which, 
carefully screened by the curtain from the gase of 
the fry of the vilbge, sat Nabob Touchwood, iu 
tlie costume of an Indian merchant, or Shroff, as 
tliey are termed. The clergyman would not,^ per- 
liaps, have been so punctual, had not a of notes 
and messages from hb friend at the Cleikiim, ever 
following each otlier as thick as the papers whieli 
decorate tlie tail of a school-boy’s kite, kept him so> 
continually on tho alert from daybreak till noon, 
tliat Mr Touchwood found him completely dressed ; 
and the wbbkey was only delayed for about ten 
minutes before the door of tlie manse, a ^[kaee 
employed by Mr Cargill iu searching for hb speo- 
tacles, wJiich at last were bappijy dbeoveted upon 
bb own nose. 

At length, seated by the side of hb new frbQd^ 
Mr Cargill arrived safe at ShawB-Gistie,the gateuC 
which mansion was surrounded bv a Sdbiminff 
group of children, so extravagantly delighteti at 
seeing the Strang figures to whom Ssoh sueeettivs 
carriage gave birtli, that even the stem, brow Slid 
well-known voice of Johnnie Tirisnscki tlie beadle. 
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though stationed in the eourt on express purpose, 
was not equal to the task of oontrolliiig them. Ttiese 
noisy intruders, however, who,'!t waslieUeved, were 
somewhat favoured by Clara Mowbray, were ex* 
eluded from the court which opened before the 
house, b;f a couple of moms or helpers armed with 
their wliips, and could Only salute, with dieir shrill 
and wondering bailing, tlie various personages ns 
tliey passed down a short avenue leading from tho 
exterior gate. 

Tlie Cleikum nabob and the minister were 
greeted with sh^mts not tlie least clamorous ; which 
the former merited by the ease with which he wore 
the white turban, and the latter, by the infro* 

r icy of his appearance in public, and both, by 
singular association of a decent clergyman of 
the church of Scotland, in a dress more old- 
fashioned than could now be praduced in the Ge- 
neral Assembly, walking arm in arm, and seemingly 
in the most familiar terms, with a Parsec merchant. 
They stopped a moment at the gate of the court- 
yard fo admire the front of tlie old mansion, which 
had been disturbed with so unusual a sceno of 
gaiety. ^ 

ShawB-Castle, though so named, presented no 
appearance of defence ; and the present edifice had 
never been designed for more than the accommo- 
dation of a peaceful family, liaving a low, heavy 
front, loaded with some of that meretricious oma- 
men^ which, uniting, or rather confounding, the 
Gothic and Grecian architecture, was much used 
during the reigns of Janies VI. of Scotland, and his 
unfsTtunate son. Tlie court formed a small square, 
two sides of which were occupied by such buildings 
as were required for the family, and the third by 
die. stables, tlie only part to which much attention 
bad been paid, the present Mr Mowbray having put 
diem into excellent order. The fourth side of die 
square was shut up by a screen wall, through which 
a door opened to the avenue ; the whole being a 
kind of structure wrhich may be still found on those 
old Scottish properties where a rage to render their 
place Porfttm, as was at one time the prevailing 
phrase, lias not induced die owners to pull down 
the venerable and sheltering appendages with which 
their vriser fathers had screened their mansion, and 
to lay the whole open to the keen north-east ; much 
after the foshion of a spinster of fifty, who chills 
herself to gratify tho public by an exposure of her 
dun red elbows, and dirivelled neck and bosom. 

A double door, thrown hospitably open on the 
present occasion, admitted the company into a dark 
and low hall, where Mowbray himself, wearing the 
under dress of Theseus, but not having yet assumed 
his ducal cap and robes, stood to receive his guests 
with due courtesy, and to indicate to each the road 
allotted to him. Those who were to take a share 
in the representation of the morning, were con- 
ducted to ah old.saluon, destined for a green-room, 
sad which oomihunieated with a series of apart- 
ments on the right, hastily fitted with accommo* 
datioua for arranging and completing their toilet ; 
while others, who took no port in the intended 
drama, were udiered to the left, into a large, .un- 
fiimiihed. and long dianaed dining parlour, where 
a sashed doorimened into the g^ena, crossed with 
yew and holly hedges^ still trimmed and clipped by 
the old gray-headed i^ener, upon those pnndples 
I udiioh a Datohiha& thought worthy of commemo- 
I rpnngto a didactic hoemmpoh ttie Ati Topiaria, 


A little wilderness, surrounding a beautifiil piece’ 
of the smoothest turf, and itself hounded by such 
high hedges as we have described^had 1^ selected 
as the stoge most proper for the exhibition of the 
intended dramatic picture. It afforded many iaci- 
llties ; for a rising bank exactly in front was aecom^ 
modated with seats for tho spectators, who bad a 
complete view of tlie silvan tlieatre, tlie bushes and 
shrubs having been cleared away, and the place 
supplied with a temporary screen, which, beiiig 
witlidrawn by the domestics appointed for that pur- 
pose, was to servo for the rising of the curtain. A 
covered trellis, which passed through another part 
of the garden, and terminated with a private door 
opening from the right wing of the building, seemed 
as if it had been planted on purpose for the proposed 
exhibition, as it served to give the personages of 
tho drama a convenient and secret access from tho 
green-room to the place of representation. Indeed, 
uio dramatis personm, at least those who adopted 
the management of the matter, were induced, by so 
much convenience, to extend, in some measure, 
their original plan ; and, instead of one group, as 
had been at fii'st proposed, they now found them- 
selves able to exhibit to the good company a suc- 
cession of three or four, select^ and arranged from 
different parts of the drama; thus giving some 
duration, as well os some variety, to tho entertain- 
ment, besides the advantage of separating and con- 
trasting tlie tragic and tlie comic scenes. 

After wandering about amongst tlie gardens, 
which contained littio to interest any one, and 
endeavouring to recognize some characters, who, 
accommodating themselves to the humours of the 
day, had ventured to appear in the various disguises 
of ^llad-singers, pedlars, shepherd^ Highlanders, 
and so forth, tlie company began to draw together 
inwards the spot where tlie seats prepared for them, 
and the screen drawn in front of tiis bosky stage, 
induced them to assemble, and excited expectation, 
especially as a scroll in front of tiie esplanade set 
fortli, in the M'ords of the play, ^ This green plot 
shall be our stage, this hawthorn brake our tiring- 
house, and we will do it in action.” A delay of 
about ten minutes began to excite some soppressed ' 
murmurs of impatience among the audience, when 
the touch of Gow’s fiddle suddenly burst from a 
neighbouring hedge, behind which he bad established 
his little orchestra. All were of coiirso silent. 

As through his dear stmthspsys be bore with Blghtand taga** 

And when he changed his strain to an adagio, and 
suffered his music to die away in the plaintive 
notes of Roslin Castle, the echoes of the old walls 
were, after a long slumber, awakened by enthu- 

siastic hurst of applause, with which the Soota 
usually received and rewarded their country’s lifted 
minstrel. 

** He is his father’s own son,” said Touchwood 
to the clergyman, for both had gotten sesto near 
about the centre of the place of.audienee. ** It is 
many a%ng year since I listened to old NId at 
Inver, and, to sav truth, spent a taAi wMh lifan 
over pancakes and Athole brose ; and I nsver ex- 
pected to hear his match again In my lifetime. But 
stfm — the curtain risee.” ’ 

The screen was indeed withdrawn, and ^splayed 
Hermia, Helena, and their lovei^ in attitudes obr- 
responding to the scene, of oonfu^n oocaiioned by 
the error of Puck. 
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Mesarb Cbatterl^ «nd the Painter played their 
parts neither better nor worse than amateur aotors 
m general; and the best tbat could be said of them 
was, that seemed more than half ashamed of 
their eaotae dresses, and of the publio guEe. 

But against this untimely weiUeuess Lady Pene- 
lope was miarded, by tlie strong shield of aelf- 
conomt She minced, ambled, and, notwithstand- 
ing the alight aj^peanuice of her person, and the 
depredations which time had made on a countenance 
that had never been very much distinguished for 
bmuty, seemed desirons to top the part of die beau- 
tiftil daughter of £^us. The sullennosa which was 
proper to the character of Henuia, was much aug- 
mented by the discovery that Miss Mowbray was 
so much better dressed tlian herself, — a discovery 
which she had but recently made, as diat young 
lady had not attended on tho regular rehearsals 
at Ae Well, but once, and then wHliout her stage 
liabiL* Her ladyship, however, did not permit this 
painful sense of inferiority, where she had expected 
triumph, so Car to prevail over her desire of shining, 
as to interrupt materially the manner in whi<di she 
had settled to represent her portion of tho scene. 
The ndture of the exhibition precluded much actioi^ 
but Lady Penelope made amends by such a suc- 
cession of ^maees, as might rival, in variety at 
Uaa^ the siiid^lar display which Gan'ick used to 
call Agoing liis roun^*’ She twisted her poor 
features into looks of most desperate love towards 
L**6ander; into those of wonder and offended pride, 
when she turned tliem upon Demetrius; aud finally 
settled them on Helena, with the happiest possible 
imitation of an incens^ rival, who feels tlie im** 
possibility of relieving her swollen heart by tears 
alone, and is just about to have recourse to her 
nails. 

No contrast could be stronger in looks, demea- 
nour, and figure, tlian that between Hermia and 
Helena. In the latter character, tlio beautiful form 
and foreign dross of Miss Mowbray attracted all 
eyes. She kept her place on the stage, as a sentinel 
does that which his charge assigns him ; for she 
had previously told her brotlier, that though she 
conmted, at ms importunity, to make port of the 
exhibition, it was as a piece of the scene, not as an 
actor, and accordingly a painted figure could scarce 
be more immovable. The expression of her coun- 
tenance seemed to be that of deep sorrow and per- | 
plenty, belon^iug to her part, over which wandered 
at times an sir of irony or ridicule, as if she were 
secreilv scominff the whole exhibition, and even 
herself for condescending to become part of it. 
Above all, a sense of b^fulneas had cast upon 
her cheek a colour, whldi, though sufficiently slight, 
was more tlian her countenance was used to dis- 
play ; and when the spectators beheld, in the splen- 
dour gnd gnme of a rich Oriental dress, her wJiom 
they had nitlierto b^n accustomed to see attired 
ohl^ in the most cai^eas manner, they felt the 
additional charms of surprise and contrast ; so that 


the bursts of applause whidi were voUied towards 
the stage, might be said to be addressed to her 
alone, and to vie in eincerity ^ih those which have 
bben forced firam an audience by the most aocom- 
pliehed performer* 

' ^Oh»that puir Lady Penelope !” said honest Mrs 
Blower, who when her .scroples against the exiu- 
bitioh were once "got over, began to look npdn it 
with particular interest,--" 1 am really sorry for 


her puir face, for she gars it work like the sails of 
John Blower’s vesshel in a stiff brobae. Oli, Doe- 
tor Gackleheii, dinna ye think she whd need, if it 
were possible, to rin ower her face wi* a.gushig 
iron, jnst to take the wrunkles out o’t 1” 

" Husli, hush ! my good dear Mrs Blower,” said 
the Doctor; " Lady Penelope is a woman of ^uiidityi 
and my patient, and such ppople lUways act char- 
mingly — you must understand there ia no hissing I 
at a private theatre — Hem !** 

" Ye may say what ye like, Doctor, but there is ' 
nae fule like an auld fule — To be sure, if she was 
as young and beautiful as Miss Mowbray— hcgfa 
me, and 1 didna use to think her sae bonny neither 
— but dress — dress makes an unco difference — 
That shawl o* hers — I daur say tiio like o’t was 
ne’er seen in braid Scotland — It will be 'real- 
Indian, I’se warrant.” 

" R^l Indian !” said Mr Toucliwood,Ui an aocent 
of disdain, which rather disturbed Mrs Blower’s 
equanimity,—" why, what do you suppose it should 
be, madam !” 

" I dinna ken, sir,” said she, edging somewhat 
nearer the Doctor, not being altogether pleased, as 
she afterwards allowed, witli the outlandwh ap^air^ ! 
anoe and sharp tone of the traveller ; then palling 1 
her own drapery round heb slioulders, she added, | 
courageously, " There ar<f braw shawls made at 
Paisley, that ye will scarce ken frae foreign.” 

" Not know Paisley shawls from Indian, madam I” 
said Touchwood ; " why, a blind man could tell by 
the slightest touch of his little finger. Yon shawl, 
now, is the handsomest I have seen in Britain— 
and at this distance 1 can tell it to be a real 
Tosic.” 

" Coaue may she weel be that wears it,” said Mrs 
Blower. " I declare, now 1 look on’t again, it’s a 
perfect beauty.” 

" It is called Tozie, ma’am, not cozie,” continued 
tlie traveller; " tlie Shroffs at Surat told me in 1801, 
that it is nia^ out of the inner coat of a goat.’* 

" Of a sheep, sir, 1 am thinking ye mean, for 
goats has nae woo’.” 

" Not much of it, indeed, madam ; but you are to 
understand they use only tlie inmost ooat; and then 
tiieir dyes — tliat Tozie now will keep its colour 
while there is a rag of it left— men bequeath them 
in legacies to their grandchildren.” 

" And a very bonny colour it is, said the dame/ 

" something like a mouse’s back, only a thought 
redder — 1 wonder what they ca* that colour.” 

"The colour is much admired, madain,” said 
Touchwood, who was now on a favourite topic; " the 
Mussulmans say tlie colour is betwixt that of an 
elephant and the breast of the/i«pAto.” 

" In troth, I am as wise as I was," said Mx$ 
Blower. 

“ The faughlaf madam, so called by tiie Moors,, 
(for the Hindhus call MKoUaky) is a sort of 
held sacred among the Moslem of In^, becajae 
they think it dyed its breast in the blood of AJi.. 
—But 1 seethey are cloringffie scene.— Mr Gugill^ 
are you composing your sermon, my good, 
or what can you be thinking of I” 

Mr Chrgill had, during the whole scene, remldddd' 
witli his eyes fixed, in intent and anxiou^atih^j^^ 
almost unconscious gaze, upon ClsTa Mow]^i:^^ aqd 
when the voice of his oompaniofi startled bm ewt of 
his reverie, he exclaimed, " Most lovely — -meSt. 
unhappy — yes — 1 must and will seb her r* ' 
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^ See her V* replied Touchwood^ too much accus* 
tomed to liis friend’s singularities to look for much 
reason or connection in any thing he said or did ; 
^ Why, you shall see her and talk to her too, if 
that will give you pleasure.— .They say now,** he 
continued, lowering his voice to a whisper, ^'that 
tliis Mowbray is ruined. I see nothing like it, unce 
he can dress out bi^ sister like a Begum. Did 
you ever see such a splendid shawl I” 

^ Dearly purchased splendour,” said Mr Cargill, 
with a diMp sigh ; 1 wish tliat the price bo yet 

fiiUymiidr 

* Vefy likely not,” said the traveller ; “ very 
likely it’s gone to the book ; and for the price, I 
have known a thousand rupees given for such a 
shawl in the country. — But hush, hush, we are to 
bavh another tune from Nathaniel — ^faith, and tliey 
are withdrawing tlie screen — Well, they have some 
mercy — they do not let us wait long between the 
acts of their follies at least — I love a quick and 
rattling ftro in these vanities — Folly walking a 
funeral pace, and clinking her bells to tho time of 
a passing knell, makes sari work indeed.” 

A strain of music, beginning slowly, and termi- 
nating in a light and wild allegro, introduced on the 
stage those delightful creatures of the richest ima- 
gination that ever teemed witli wonders, the Oberon 
and Titaqia of Shakespdare. The pigmy majesty of 
the captain of the fairy band had no unapt repre- 
sentative in Miss Digges, whose modesty was not 
so great an intruder as to prevent her desire to 
present him in all his dignity, and she moved, con- 
seiooa of the graceful turn of a pretty ankle, which, 
encircled with a string of pearls, and clothed in 
lledi-ooloured silk, of tlie most cob-web texture, rose 
above the crimson sandal. Her jewelled tiara, too, 

S ire dinity to the frown with which the offended 
ing of Shadows greeted his consort, as each 
entmd upon the scene at the head of tlieir several 
attendants. 

The resUessnen of the ebildten had been duly 
eonridered ; and, therefore, their part of the exhi- 
bition had been contrived to represent dumb show, 
rather than a station^ picture. The little Queen 
of Elves waa not inferior in action to her moody lord, 
and repaid, with a look of female impatience and 
teem, the haughty air which seemed to express his 
mllen greeting, 

**1II met by moonlight, prond Titanla.” 

The other riiildren were, as usual, some clever and 
teward, aome loutish and awkward enough ; but 
-ibo gunbols of childhood are sure to rcceivo ap- 
planao^ paid, perhaps, with a mixture of pity and 
enrjf by those in advanced life ; and besides, tliera 
rMin in the oompany several fond papas and 
mamfna% whose clamorous approbation, though 
given apparently to the whole performers, was eape- 
(riatly dedicated in their hearts to their own little 
Jbekim and Marias, — for ifory, though the pret- 
tiest and most dassical of Scottish names, is now 
nnknown in the land. The elves, therefore, played 
tiidr frolicB, danosd a measure, and vanidied with 
good approbation. 

The aaU-mask, as it may bp called, of Bottom, 
anA his oompany of actm, next appeared on the 
stage, and a timnder of applause received tlie 
young Earl, who bad» with milhite taste and dex- 
terity, translbnned himself into the similitude of 
an Athenian clown; observing the Grecian cos- 


tume, yet BO judidoudy discriminated fram the 
dress of the higher oharaeters, ds at onds to fix the 
character of a £ick-skinned medianio on the wearer. 
Toudiwood, in particular, was loud in his approba- 
tion, from which the corroctneBa of the costume 
must be inferred ; for that honest gentleman, like 
many otlier critics, was indeed not ver^ much dis- 
tinguished for good taste, but had a capital memoiy 
for petty matters of fact ; and, while the most im- 
pressive look or mture of an actor might have 
failed to interest him, would have census most 
severely the fashion of a deeve, or the colour of a 
shoe-tie. 

But tho Earl of £theriDgton*s merits were not 
confined to his external appearance ; for, had his 
better fortunes failed him, his deserts, like those ol 
Hamlet, might have got him a fellowship in a cry 
of players. He presented, though in dumb show, 
die pragmatic conceit of Bottom, to the infinite 
amusement of all present, especially of those who 
were well acquainted witli tho original ; and when 
he was translated” by Puck, he bore tho ass’s 
head, his newly-acquired dignity, with an appearance 
of conscious greatness, which made the meta- 
morphosis, though ill itself sufficiently farcical, 
irresistibly comic. He afterwards displayed the same 
humour in his frolics with the fairies, and the inter- 
course which he held with Messrs Cobweb, Mus- 
tard-seed, Pease-blossom, and tlie rest of Titonia’a 
cavaliei’s, who lost all command of their counte- 
nances at the gravity with which he invited them 
to afford him Uic luxury of scratching his hairy 
snout. Mowbray had also found a fitting represen- 
tative for Puck in a queer-looking, small-eyed boy 
of the Aultoun of St Honan’s, with large ears pro- 
jecting from his head like turrets from a Gothic 
building. This exotic animal personified the merry 
and mucking spirit of Hobgoblin with considerable 
power, so that the m'oup bore some resemblance to 
the well-known and exquisite delineation of Puck 
by Sir Joshua, in the select collection of the Barvl 
of Memory. It was, however, the ruin of the St 
Honan’s Htibin Goodfellow, who did do good after- 
wards, — **gaid an ill gate,” as Meg Dods said, 
and took on” with ap^y bf strolling players. 

The ratertainment closra with a grand parade 
of all the characters that had appeared, during 
which Mowbray concluded that the young lord him- 
self, unremarked, might have time enough to ex- 
amine the outwalk form, at least, of his sister Clara, 
whom; in the pride of his hear^ he could not help 
considering superior in beauty, dressed as she now 
was, with every advantage of ari^ even to the bril- 
liant Amazon, Ladv Binks. It is true, Mowbray 
was not a man to mve preference to tho intellectual 
expression of poor Qara’s features over the sultana- 
like beauty of the haughty dame, which promised to 
an admirer all the vicissitudes that can be expressed 
by a countenance, lovely in every change, and 
changing as often as an ardent and imwtuoua dis- 
position, unused constrain^ and despiBiDg admo- 
nition, riiould please to dictate. Yet, to do him 
justice, though nis preference was perhaps dictated 
more by fraternal psurtiality than by purity of taste, 
he certainly, on the present occasion, frit ^tiie full 
extent of Clara’s superiority; and there was a proud 
smile on his lip, as, at the conclusion of the divertise- 
ment, he asked the Earl how he had been pleased. 
The rest of the pexformers had’ separated, and the 
young lord remained on tiie stagey employed in die- 
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embaHuwing himwlf of bU awkward Tiior, when 
Mowbray put this questioii, to wliidi, though general 
iu terms, he na^uiully gave a particular meaning. 

" 1 could wear my a^’s head for ever,** he smd, 

on condition my eyes were to be so delightfully 
employed as they have been during the last scene. 
— Mowbray, your sister is an angel !*’ 

Have, a care that that liead«piece of yours has 
not perverted your taste, my lord,** said Mowbray. 
" But why did you wear that dis^ise on your last 
appearance 1 You diould, 1 tliink, have been un- 
covered.** 

am adiamed to answer you,*’ said the Earl ; 
** but truth i^ first impressions are of consequence, 
and I thouglit 1 might do as wisely not to appear 
before your sister, for the first time, in the dutracter 
of Bully Bottom.’* 

" Then you change your dress, my lord, for din- 
ner, if we call our luncheon by that name 1” said 
Mowbray. 

^ I am going to my room this instant for tliat 
very purpose,” replied the Earl. 

"And I,” said Mowbray, "must step in front, 
and dismiss the audience ; for I see tliey are sitting 
gaping there, waiting for another scene.” 

They parted upon this ; and Mowbray, as Duke 
Theseus, stepped before the screen, and announcing 
the conclusion of the dramatic pictures which they 
Imd had tlie honour to present before tlie worshipful 
company, tlianked the spectators for tlie very favour- 
able reception which they bad aftbrded ; and inti- 
mated to tliem, that if tliey could amuse themselves 
by strolling for an hour among the gardens, a hell 
would summon to the house at the expiry of that 
time, when some refreshments would wait their 
acceptance. This annunciation was received witii 
the applause due to the Amphitryon ou l^on dine ; 
and the ^est^ arising from before the temporary 
theatre, disper^ tlirough the gardens, which were 
of some extent, to seek for or create amusement 
to themselves. The music greatly aided them in 
this last purpose, and it was not long ere a dozen 
of couples and upwards, were " tripping it on the 
light fantastic toe,” (1 love a phrase mat is not 
luickneyed,) to the tune of Monymusk. ; 

Others strolled through the grounds, meeting 
some quaint disguise at the end of every verdant 
alley, and oommunicating to others tlie surprise 
and amusement which they themselves were re- 
ceiving. The scene, from the variety of dresses, 
the freedom whicli it gaVe to the display of humour 
amongst such as possessed any, and tlie general 
disposition to give and receive pleasure, rendered 
the little masquerade more eutertaiuinc than others 
of the kind for which more ample and magnificent 
preparations have been made. There was also a 
sin^ar and pleasing contrast between the fantastic 
figures who wandered through the gardens, and the 
quiet som itself, to whieli the old dipt hedges, tlie 
forinal distribution of the ground, and the antiquated 
appeax^ce of one or two fquptains and artificial 
cascade in which the naiads had been for the 
nonce oomj^lled to resume their ancient frolics, 
gave an appearance of unusual simplidty and se- 
dusioi^ and which seemed rather to belong to the 
last tiumto the present generation. 
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For Kvola, dances, masIcL and meny hours. 
Fore-run fair Love, strewing his way with floirers. 


Worthies, away— the scene begins 
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Mr Touchwood and his inseparable friend, llr- 
Cargill, wandered on amidst the gay groups we 
have described, the former censuring with great 
scorn the frequent attempts which he observed to- 
wards an imitation of tlie costume of the Eas^ 
and appealing with self-complacence to his own 
superior representation, as he greeted, in Moorish 
and in Persic, the several turban’d figures who 
passed his way ; while tlie clergyman, whose mind 
seemed to labour witli some weighty and important 
project, looked in every direction for the fair repre- 
sentative of Helena, but in vain. At length he 
caught a glimpse of tlie memorable shawl, which 
had drawn forth so learned a discussion from his 
companion ; and starting from Touchwood’s side 
with a degree of anxious alertness totally foreign to 
his usual habits, he endeavoured to join tlie person 
by whom it was worn. 

" By tiie Lord,” said his companion, " the Doc- 
tor is beside himself 1 — tlie parson is mad tlie 
divine is out of his senses, that is clear ; and bow 
the devil can he, who scarce can find his road 
from tlie Cleikum to his own manse, ventu^ liun- 
self unprotected into such a scone of confusion t— 
he might as well pretend to cross the Atlantic withr 
out a pilot — 1 must push off in chase of him, lest , 
worse come of it.” 

But tho traveller was prevented from executing 
his friendly purpose by a sort of crowd which came 
rushing down tiie alley, the cen^ of which was 
occupied by Captain MacTurk, in the very act of 
bullying two pseudo Highlanders, for liaving pre- 
sumed to lay aside their breeches before they had 
acquired the Gaelic language. The sounds of con- 
tempt and insult with which the genuine Celt was 
overwhelming tiie unfortunate imposton^ were not, 
indeed, intelligible otherwise than from the tone 
and manner of the speaker ; but these intimated so 
much displeasure, that tho plaidcd forms whose un- 
advised choice of a disguise had provoked it — two 
raw lads from a certain great manufacturing town 
— heartily repented their temerity, and were in 
the act of seeking for the speediest exit from the 
gardens ; rather choosing to resign their share of 
3ie dinner, tlian to abide the farther consequences 
tliat might follow from tlie displeasure of tliis High- 
land Tennagaunt. 

Toudiwood had scarcely extricated himself from 
tliis impediment, and again commenced hie re- 
searches after tlie dergyinaii, when his course }Faa 
once more interrupted by a sort of press-gang, 
headed by Sir Bingo Binks, who, in order to play 
his diaracter of a drunken boatswain to tha life,' 
seemed certainly drunk enough, howvwr Uttte of a 
^nninn. His clicer souuded mom like a view-lioUo 
tiiftii a hail, when, witli a volley of sodt oatlio as 
would have blown a whole fleet of the Bethel Unlon 
out of tlie water, he ordered Touchwood " to oome 
under his lec, and be d— d ; for, smash hiO dd 
timbers, he must go to sea again, for aa weather- 
beaten a hulk as he was.” 
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' Toiiebwood answered instantly^ To aea with | 
•U my heart, but not with a land-luMier for com* 
Aiander. — Harkye, brother, do yoa know how 
much of a horse’s furniture belongs to a ship t” 

** Come, none of your, quixzing, my old buck,” 
said Sir Bingo — " What the devil lias a ship to 
do with horse’s furniture f — Do you think we be- 
long to the horse-marines 1 — ha! lia! 1 think 
you ’re matclied, brother.” 

“ Why, you son of a fresh-water gudgwn,” re- 
plied the traveller, " that never in your life sailed , 
farther than the Isle of Dogs, do you pretend to 
play a sailor, and not know the bridle of tlie bow- | 
fine, and the saddle of the boltsprit, and the bit I 
for the cable, and the girth to hoist the rigging, | 
and the whip to serve for small tackle There | 
is a trick for you to find out an Abramiuan, and | 
save sixpence when ho begs of you as a disbanded 
seaman. — Get along with you! or the constable 
ahaU be charged with the whole prcssgaiig to man 
the workhouse.” 

A general laugh arose at the detection of the 
swamring boatswain ; and all that the Baronet 
had tor it was to sneak off saying, “ T ) — n the old 
qui^ who the devil thought to have heard so much 
^ng from an old muslin nightcap T’ 

Touchwood being now aii object of some atten- 
tion, was followed by two or tliive stragglers, whom 
he endeavoured to rid himself of the best way 
he oonld, testifying an impatience a little incon- 
sistent with the decorum of his Oriental demean- 
our, but which arose from liis desire to rejoin his 
companion, and some apprehension of inconve- 
nience which he feared Cargill might sustain dur- 
ing his absence. For, being in fact as good-na- 
tured a man as an^ in the world, Mr Touchwood 
was at the same time one of the most conceited, 
and was very apt to suppose, that his presence, 
advice, and assistance, were of the most indispen- 
sable consequence to those with whom he lived ; 
and that not only on great emergencies, but even 
in the most ordinary occurrences of life. 

Meantime, Mr Cargill, whom he sought in vain, 
was, on hiS'part, anxiously keeping in sight of the 
beautiful Indian shawl, which served as a flag to 
announce to him the vessel which ho held in chase. 
At length bq approached so close as to say, in an 
anxious whisper, **Miss Mowbray — Miss Mow- 
bray— I must speak with yon.” 

And what would you have witli Miss Mow- 
bray t” said the fair wearer of the beautiful shawl, 
but without turning round her head. 

** 1 have a secret — an important secret, of which 
to make you aware ; but it is not for this place. — 
Do not turn from me 1.— Your happiness in this, 
and periiaps in the next life, depends oii your listen- 
I ingtome.” 

The lady led the way, as if to give him an oppor- 
tunity of speaking with her more privately, to one 
of those old-faahioned and dccply-embow'ereil re- 
cesses, which are commonly found in such garden's 
as tiiat of Shaws-Gastle ; and, with her shawl 
wrapped around her head, so as in some degree 
to conceal her fepures, slie stood before Mr Car- 
gill in the doubtful light and shadow of a huge 
piatanus trde, which formed the canopy of the 
arbour, and sesmed to await ^thweommunicaUon he 
luid pnvmised. ^ 

” Jieport says,”' aatd the clergyman, speaking in 
nil eager and hurried manner, yet witli a low 
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voice, and like one desirous of b^ng heard by het 
whom lie addressed, and by noene dee,—**' Heport 
says that you ore altout to be married,” 

" And is report kind enough to say to whom I’* 
answered the lady, with a tone of indifference 
which seemed to astound her interrogator. 

"Young lady,” he answered, with a solemn 
voice, " had this levity been sworn to me, I could 
never have believed it ! Have you forgot Ihe cir- 
cumstances in which you stand f — Have you for- 
gotten that my promise of secrecy, sinful periiaps 
even in that degree, was but a conditional promise 1 
—or did you think tliat a being so sequestered as I 
am was already dead to the world, even while ho 
was walking upon its surface! — Know, young Indy, 
that I am indeed dead to the pleasures and the 
ordinary business of life, but I am even therefoi'o 
the more alivo to its duties.” 

" Upon my honour, sir, unless you ore pleased to 
be more explicit, it is impossible for me either to 
answer or understand you,” said tlie lady; " you 
si>eak too seriously for a masquerade pleasantry, 
and yet not clearly enough to make your earnest 
comprehensible.” ^ 

" is this siillcnncss, Miss Mowbrayf’ said the 
clergyman, with increased animation ; " Is it 
levity t — Or is it alienation of mind t — Even after 
a fever of the brain, we ratain a recollection of the 
causes of our illness. — Come, you must and do 
understand me, when I say ^at I will not con- 
sent to your committing a great crime to attain 
temporal wealth and rank, no, not to make you an 
empress. My path is a clear one ; and should I 
hear a whisper breathed of your alliance wiUi this 
Earl, or whatever he may be, rely upon it, that I 
will withdraw the veil, and make your brother, 
your bridegroom, and tlie whole world, acquainted 
with the situation in which you stand, and the Im- 
possibility of your forming tlie alliance which you 
propose to yourself, 1 am compelled to say, against 
tlie laws of God and man.” 

"But, sir — sir,” answered the lady, rather 
eagerly than anxiously, " you have not yet told 
mo what business you have with ray marriage, or 
what arguments you can bring against it.” 

" Madam,” replied Mr Cargill, " in your present 
state of mind, and in such a scene as tliis, 1 cannot 
enter upon a topic for which tlie season is unfit, and 
you, 1 am sorry to say, are totally unprepared. It 
is enough tliat you know the grounds on which you 
stand. At a fitter opportunity, I will, as it is ipy 
duty, lay before you Uie enormity of what you are 
said to have meditated, with me freedom which 
becomes one, who, however humble, is appointed 
to explain to his fellow-creatures the laws of his 
Maker. In the meantime, I am not afiraid that 
you will take any liasty step, after eudi a warn- 
ing as tliis.” 

So saying, lie turned from tlie lady witli that 
dignity whioh a conscious dischai^ of duty confers, 
yet, at the same time, with a sense of deep pain, 
inflicted by the careless levity of her 'whom ho 
addressed. She did not any longer attempt to de* 
tain him, but'made her escape fiimm the arbour by 
one allepr, as she heard voices Which seemed to ap- 
proach it from another. The Cteigyman, who took 
the opporite direction, met in fiill encounter a whis- 
pering and tittering pidr, who seemed, at his sadden 
appearance, to check tbdr tone of faraillarily, and 
assume an appearance of greater distance towards 
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eafih othiBVi The huSy wilft no oUmt Sian ihe U&c 
Queen - of the AinniQii% who eoemod to hoTo 
adopted the- recent, partblil^ of Titania towwrda 
Bully Bottom^ beiog in conference eoc^ and so 
doee as we have deseribedi with the late fepre* 
sentative of the -Athenian weaver, whose recent 
visit to his ehamber had metamorphosed into the 
n\m gallant disguise of an ancient Spanish cavalier. 
He now appears with cloak and drooping plume, 
sword, ponWd, and guitar, richly di^eae^ at all 
points, as for a serenade beneath his mistress’s 
window ; a silk mask at the breast of his embroi- 
dered doublet hung ready to be assumed in case of 
intrusion, as an appropriate part of the national 
dress. 

It immetimes happened to Mr Cargill, as we be- 
lieve it may chance to other men muoh subject to 
absence of mind, that contrary to their wont, and 
inudi alter the manner of a sunbeam suddenly 
piercing a deep mist, and illuminating one particu- 
lar object in the landmpe, some sudden recollectioii 
rushes upon tliem, and seems to compel them to act 
under as under the influence of complete cer- 
tainty and conviction. Mr Cargill had no sooner 
set eyes on the Sranish Cavalier, in whom ho 
ueitlier knew the Earl of Eiherington, nor recog- 
uized Bull;^ Bottom, than with hasty emotion he 
seized on his reluctant liand, and exclaimed, with 
a mixture of eagerness and solemnity, ^ 1 rejoice 
to see you ! — Heaven has sent you hero in its own 
gpod time.** • 

"I tliank yon, dr,’* replied Lord Eklierin^n, 
very coldly, 1 believe you have the joy of the 
meeting entirely on your side, as 1 cannot remem- 
ber having seen you before.” 

** Is not your namo Bulmcr 1 ” said flio dergyman. 

1 I know — lam sometimes apt to make mis- 
takes « But I am sure your name is Bulmer t? 

" Not tiiat ever 1 or my godfathers heard of — 
my name was Bottom half an hour ago — perliaps 
tiimt makes the confudon,” answered tiie Earl, with 
very cold and distant pditeness Permit me 
to pass, dr, tliat I may attend the lady.” 

” Quite niineccssary,” answered Lady Binks ; I 
leave you to adjust your mutual recollections with 
your new old friend, my lord — he seems to have 
something to say.” So saying, tlie lady walked 
on, not pm*lim sorry of an opportunity to diew 
apparent indineronce for his lordship’s sodoty, in 
tlie presence of one who had surprised them in 
what might seem a moment of exuberant intimacy. 

You detain me, sir,” said tho Earl of Ether- 
ington to Mr Cargill, who, bewildered and uncer- 
tain, still (ept himself plac^ so directly before the 
yonng nobleman, as to make it imposdble for him 
to paas, without al^lutoly pushinff nim to one dde. 
** I must really attend tlie lady,” he added, making 
another eflort to walk on. 

** Young man,” said Mr Cargill, " you cannot 
disgoise yotoelf firom me. 1 am sure — my mind 
nsBures me, that von are that voiy Bulmer whom 
Heaven ham sent here to prevent crime.” 

" And you,” said Lord Etherington, ** whom my 
mind assures me X never saw in my life, are sont 
hither by the devil,, 1 tliink, to create, confusion.” 

*V1 beg p^on, sir,” said the clergyman, stag- 
gered by me calm and pertinadous Snial of the 
Earl — ** I beg p^oh if I am in a mistake — that 
is, if 1 am rtalljf in a mistake -7- but 1 am not — I 
am sure I am not— iThat look— that smile— 1 | 


am not mistaken. Yon aiv Valentine Bnlmer^ 
the very. Valentine Bulmer whom I — but I will 
not make your private affain any pact of tiiis ex- 
position — enough, you are Valentine Bulmer.” 

^ Valentine^ I — Valentine f ** answered Lord 
Etiierington, impatiently—" 1 am neither Valen- 
tine nor Orson — I wish you good-morning, shr.” 

" Stay, air, stay, 1 charge you,” said the dergv- 
man ; " if you arc unwilling to be known yourself, 
it may be because you have forgotten who I' am 

— Let me name myself as the Reverend Josiah 
Cargill, minister of St Honan’s.” 

“If you bear a character so venerable, slr,’^ re- 
plied tlw young nobleman, — “in whieh, however, 

J am not in the least interested, — ! tliink when 
you make your morning draught a little too potent, 
it might be as well for you to stay at Imme and 
sleep it off, beforo coming into company.” 

“ Ju the namo of Heaven, young gentleman,” 
said Mr Cahill, “lay aside this untimely and un- 
seemly jesting ! and tell me if you be not— as I 
cannot but still believe you to be— that some 
youth, who, seven years since, left in my deposit a 
solemn secret, wliich, if 1 dionld unfold to the 
wrong person, wo would be my own heart, and evil 
tho consequences whidi 'might ensue 1” 

“ You are very pressing with me, sir,” said tlie 
Earl ; “ and, in exdiange, I will be equally frank 
with you. — I am not tho man whom you mistake 
me for, and you may go seek him where you will 

— It will be still more lucky for you if you chance 
to And your own wits in the course of your re- 
searches ; for I must tdi you plainly, 1 think they 
are gone somewhat astray.” So saying, witii. a 
gesture expressive of a determined purpose to pass 
on, Mr Cargill had no altomative but to make 
way, and suffer liim to proceed. 

The wortiiy clergyman stood as if rooted to the 
ground, and, witli his ucual habit of tliinkiug aloud, 
exclaimed to himself, “My fancy has played me 
many a bewildering trick, but tins is tlie most ex- 
traordinary of' them ail 1 — What can tliis young 
man tliink of me t It must have been my con- 
versation with that unhappy young lady that has 
made such an iropreasion upon me as to deceive 
niy very eye-sight, and causes me to connect with 
her history tlie face of tlie next person that 1 met 
— What must tlie stranger think of me ?” 

“ Why, what every one tliinks of thee that knows 
thee, prophet,” ssud the friendly voice of Touch- 
wood, accompanying his speech with an awakening 
slap on tlie clergyman’s slioulder; “and that is* 
that tlion art an unfortunate philosopher of Laputa, 
who has lost his flapper in the throng. — Come 
along — having me once more by your ride, you 
need fear nothing. Why, now J look at you clowr, 
you look as if you had seen a basilisk — not that 
tlicro is any such thing, otherwise I must have seen 
it myself, in tlio courhc of my travels— but you 
seom pale and frightened — What tiio devil l^e. 
matter 1” 

“Nothing,” answered tlie cleigyman, “oxqept' 
tliat I have even 'this very moment made an ^gin-r.' 
gioua fool of myself.” # , . - 

“ Pooh, pooh, that is nothmg Uf'sigh oyer,.f^^ 
phet — Every man does so at least twice ia;l^' 
four-and-twenty hours,” said Touchwood*, . 

“But I had nearly betrayed to a «trto$g|er;p 
secret deeply concerning the honour of an aaciwl 
family.” . , ! 
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** That was wrong, Doctor/* nld Touchwood ; 
^ take care of that in future ; andj indeed, 1 would 
advifie you not to apeak even to your beadle, Jolinie 
Tirlnneok, until you have aaeured youraelf, by at 
least three pertinent ^ueetions and anawers, that 
you have the said Johnie corporeally and substan- 
tially in presence before you, and that your fancy 
has not inveated some stranger with honest Johnie’a 
singed periwig andthreadbm brown Joseph — Come 
along — come along.*’ 

So saying, he harried forward the perplexed 
clergyman, who in vain made all the excuses he 
conld think of in order to effect his escape from 
the scene of gaieto, in which he was so unexpec- 
tedly involved, lie pleaded hcadoch; and his 
friend assured him that a mouthful of food, and a 
glass of wino, would mend it He stated he had 
business; and Touchwood replied that he could 
have none but composing his next sermon, and re- 
minded him tliat it was two days till Sunday. At 
length, Mr Cargill confessed that he liad some re- 
luctance again to see the stranger, on whom he had 
end^voured with such pertinacity to fix an ac- 
quaintance, which he was now well assured existed 
only in his own imagination. The traveller treated 
his scruples with scorn, and said, that guests meet- 
ing in &is general manner, had no more to do 
with each other than if they were assembled in a 
caravansary. 

So tliat you need not say a word to him in the 
way of apology or otherwise — or, what will be still 
better, I, who have seen so much of the world, will 
make the pretty speech for you.” As iliey spoke, 
he dragged the divine towards the house, where 
they were now summoned by the appointed signal, 
and where the company were assembling in the old 
already noticed, previous to passing into the 
dining-room, where the refreshments were pre- 
pare£ " Now, Doctor,** continued the busy friend 
of Mr Gai^ll, ** let us see which of all these people 
lias been the subject of your blunder. Is it yon 
animal of a Highlandman I — or the impertinent 
brute tliat wants to be thought a boatswain? or 
which of them all is it f — Ay, here they come, 
two and two, Newgate fashion — the young Lord 
of the Manor with old Lady Penelope — docs he 
set up for Ulysses, I wonder 1 — The Earl of Ether- 
ington with Lady Bingo — methinks it should have 
been with Miss Mowbray.” 

"The Earl of what, did you sayl” quoth the 
dergyman, anxiously. " How is it you titled tliat 
youitf man in the Spanirii dress I” 

" Oho !** said the traveller ; " what, J have dis- 
eovered the goblin that has scared you 1 — Come 
along--eomo along — I will make you acquainted 
with hun.” So saying, he dragged him towards 
Lord Etherington ; and before the divine could 
make hie negative intelligible, the ceremony of in- 
troduetion taken place. " My Lord Ethering- 
ton, allow me to present Mr Cargill, minister of this 
piiiah — a learned gentleman, whoso lioad is often 
in the Holy Land, when his person seems present 
among his friends. He suffers extremely, my lord, 
under the aens#of mistaking your lordship for the 
Lord knows who ; but when you are acquainted 
with him, you will find that he can make a hnn- 
drea straajm mistakes than tliat, so we hope that 
Tonr lordship wfll take no prejudice or oftonoe.” 

" There can be no ofibnee taken where no offence 
IB intended,” said Lord Etherington, with much 


orbaiiity. " It Is I who ought to beg the reverend 
gentleman’s pardon, fbr hurrying from him without 
kllowine him to m^e a complete eclaircisBement 
1 beg hu pardon for an abruptness which the place 
and the mne — for I was immediately engaged in 
a lady’s service — rendered unavoidable.” 

Mr Garrill gazed on tlie young noblmw as he 
pronounced these words, wim tiie easy mdifferenee 
of one who apologizes to an inferior in ordm: to 
maintain his own character for politeness, but with 
perfect indifference whether ms excuses are oz 
are not held satisfactory. And as tiie clergyman 
gazed, the belief which had so strongly clung to 
him that tiie Earl of Etherington and young Yalen- 
tiue Bulmcr were the same individual person, 

I melted away like frost-work before the morning 
I sun, and tlint so completely, that he marvelled at 
himself for having ever entertained it. Some 
; strong resemblance of features there most have 
been to have led him into such a delusion>; but 
the person, the tone, the manner of expression, 
were absolutely different ; and his attention being 
now especially directed towards tiiese particnlars, 
Mr Cargill was inclined to think the two person- 
ages almost totally dissimilar. 

Tlie clergyman had now only to make liis apo-» 
logy, and fall back from the head of the table to 
some lower sea^ which his modesty would have 
preferred, when ho was suddenly seized upon by 
the Lady Penelope Penfeather, who, detaining 
him in tlic most %legant and persuasive manner 
possible, insisted tliat they should be iutroduced 
to each otlier by Mr Mowbray, and tliat Mr Car- 
gill riiould sit beside her at table. — She hod heard 
so much of his learning-— so much of bis excellent 
character — desired so much to make hisaequaui 
tance, that she could not think of losing an oppor- 
tunity, which Mr Cargill’s learned seclusion ren- 
dered so very rare — in a word, catching tlie Black 
Lion w'as the order of the day ; and her ladyship, 
liaving trapped her prey, soon sat triumphant with 
him by her side. 

A second separation was thus effected betwixt 
Touchwood and his friend; for the former, not 
being included in tlie invitation, or, indeed, at all 
noticed by J^ady Penelope, was obliged to find 
room at a lower part of the table, where he exdted 
much surprise by the dexterity witli which he de- 
spatched boiled rice with chop-sticks. 

Mr Cargill being tlius exposed, without a eonsor^ 
to tiie fire of Lady Penelope, speedily found it so 
brisk and incessant, as to drive his complfusanoe, 
little tried as it had been for many yean A>y small 
talk, almost to extremity. She began qy begging 
him to draw his chair close, for an instinctive 
terror of fine ladies had made him keep his dis- 
tance. At the same time, she hoped " he was not 
afraid of her as an Episcopalian ; her father had 
belonged to that communion ; for,” she added, with 
* what was intended for an arch smile, " we were 
somewhat naughty in the forty-five, as you may 
have heard ; bat all that was over, and die was 
sure Mr Cargill was too fiheral to entertain any 
dislike or shyness on that score. -—She could essm 
him she was far from disliking the Presbyterian 
form — indeed she had often widied to hear it, 
where she was sure to be both delighted and edi- 
fied” (here a gracious smile] " in the ehurch of St 
Ronan’s — and hoped to do so whenever Mr Mow- 
bray had got a stove, which he had ordered from 

* 
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Ediiit)ui |^9 on porpoee to nir hfo pew for her ao- 
oommodation.” 

All thii^ which was oMken with wreathed smiles 
and nods, and so mmm ciriUty as to remind the 
clergyman of a cop of tea dver sweetened to conceal 
its want of stren^ and flavour, required and re- 
ceived no farther answer than an accommodating 
look and acquiescent bow. 

" Ah, Mr Cargill,*’ continued the inexharstible 
Lady Penelope, ^ your profession has so many de- 
mands on the heart as well as the understanding 

is M much connected with the kindnesses and 
charities of our nature with our best and purrat 
feelings, Mr Cargill ! You know what Goldsmidi 
Says: — 

■■■- ■ * in hlf duty prompt st eveiy ealli 
He watch*df and wept, and fut, and pny'd for all.* 

And then Dryden has such a picture of a parish 
priest, BO inimitable, one would think, did we not 
hear now and then of some living mortal presum- 
ing to emulate its features,” (here another insinu- 
ating nod and expressive smile.) 

** * IteSned hlmMlf to eoul to curb the sense. 

And almost made a sin of abstinence. 

Yet had bis aspect nothing of severe, * 

Blit snch a face as promised him sincere , 

Nothing reserved or sullen was to see. 

But sweet regard and pleaung sanctity.' " 

Wliile her ladyship declaimed, the cleiTryman's 
wandering eye confessed his absent mind ; his 
thoughts travelling, perhaps, to accomplish a tnice 
betwixt Saladin and Conrade of Monnserrat, unless 
they changed to be occupied widi some occurrences 
of uiat very day, so that the lady was obliged to 
recall her indocile auditor with the leading ques- 
tion, You are well acquainted with Dryden, of 
course, Mr Cargill V* 

^ I have not the honour, madam,” said Mr Car- 
gill, starting from his reverie, and but half under- 
standing the question he replied to. 

" Sir 1” said the lady, in surprise. 

^ Madam 1 — my lady 1” answered Mr Cargill, 
in embarrassment. 

^ I asked you if you admired Di^'den ;->but you 
learned men are so absent — perhaps you thought 
I said Leyden.” 

" A lamp toe eariy quenched, madam,” said Mr 
Gmgin ; " I knew him well.” 

^ And so did 1,” eagerly replied the lady of the 
cerulean buskin ; "he spolie ten languages — how 
mortifying to poor me, Mr Cargill, who could only 
bbast of five 1 — but I have studied a little since 
that time — I must have you to help me in my 
studies, Mr Cargill — it will be charitable— but 
perhaM you sure afraid of a female pupil 1” 

’ A thrill, arising from former recollections, passed 
through |H>or Csj^ll’s mind with as much acute- 
ness as ilie pass of a rapier might have done 
through his body^ and we cannot help remarking, 
that a forward prater in society, like a busy bustler 
in a crowd, besides all other general points of an- 
noyance, is etemaliy rubbing upon some tender 
point, and galling men’s feelings, without knowing 
OTTMardingit. ^ 

" You must asrist me, besides, in my litfle ehiui- 
ties, Mr Cargill, now that yon and T are become so 
wdi acqoainteA — There is that Ann Heggie — I 
sent her a trifle yesterday, but I am told-— I should 
not mention it, but only one would not have the 
UtUe they have to bestow lavished on au improper 


object— I am told she is not quite proper'— an 
unwedded mother in short, Mr Car|^— and it 
would be especially unbecoming in me to enoourage 
profligacy.” 

" I believe, madam,” said the elergymaa^ 

" the poor wreman’s distress may justify your lady* 
ship’s bounty, even if her conduct hasbeeniiaiilto.” 

" Ob, I am no prude, neither, I assure you, Mr 
Cargill,” answered the Lady Penelope. " I never 
withdraw my countenance from any one bui on the 
most irrefragable grounds. 1 could tell you of an 
intimate friend of my own, whom T have supported 
against tlie whole clamour of tlie people at the Well, 
because I believe, from the bottom of roy soul, 
she is only thoughtless — nothing in the worid 
but thoughtless — O Mr Cargill, how can you look 
across the table so intelligently 1 — who would have 
thought it of you! — Oh fie, to make such per- 
sonal applications !” 

" Upon my word, madam, 1 am quite ai a loss 
to comprehend ” 

" Oh fic, fie, Mr Cargill,” throwing in as much 
censure and surprise as a confidential whisper can 
convey — "you looked at my Lady Binks— I know 
what you think, but you are quite wrong, 1 assure 
you ; you are entirely wrong. — I wish fliie would 
not flirt quite so much with that young Lord Ether- 
ington though, Mr Car^ll — her situation is parti- 
cular. — Indeed, I believe she wears out his pa- 
tience ; for see he is leaving the room before we 
sit down — how singular ! — And then, do yon not 
think it very odd, too, that Miss Mowbray has not 
come down to us 1” 

" Miss Mowbray ! — what of Mias Mowbray— is 
she not here 1” said Mr Carpll, starting, and with 
an expression of interest which he had not yet be- 
stowed on any of her ladyship’s liberal communica- 
tions. 

" Ay, poor Miss Mowbray,” said Lady Penelope, 
lowering her voice, and shaking her head; "she 
has not appeared — her brother went up stairs a 
few minutes siiico, I believe, tq bring her down, 
and so we are all left here to look at each otbdr. 
— llow very awkward I — But you know Clara 
Mowbray.” 

" I, madam 1” said Mr Cargill, who was now suffi- 
ciently' attentive ; "I really — I know Miss Mow- 
bray — that is, 1 knew her some years since— but 
your ladyship knows she’ has been long in bad 
health — uncertain health at least, and I have seen 
noUiing of the young lady for a very long time.*’ 

"I know i^ my dear Mr Cargill — T know iV* 
continued the Lady Penelope, in the same tone of 
deep sympathy, " I know it ; and most unhappy 
surely have been the circumstance foat have sepa^ 
rated her from your advice and friendly counsel.— 
All this I am aware of— and to say truili, it has 
been chiefly on poor CLira’s account that I have 
been giving you the trouble of fixing an acquadn- 
tance upon you. — You and I togetlior, MrCAVgiU, 
might do wonders to cure her unhappy state of 
mind — I am sure wo might — that is, if you could 
bring your mind to repose absolute cqnodeiioe tu 

me.” ^ 

"Has Miss Mowbray deired your ladydiip'to; 
converse with me upon any subject whMSh totenste 
her t” said the clergynian, with mom ^esntiona 
shrewdness than Lady Penelope hod suspeetedltim 
of possessing. " I will in that ease be teqqiy to 
hear tlie nature of her communication ^ and what- 
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isVer in^ poor services can perform, your Wy^ip 
may Oommand them.’* 

« I — I — I cannot Inst assert,” said her lady- 
sltip witli hesitation, ** tiiat I have Miss Mowbray’s 
direct instructions to speak to you, Mr Cargill, 
upon the present subject. But my affection for 
the dear g|irl Is so^ very great — and then, you 
know, the inconveniences which may arise from 
ibis match.” 

” From which matdi. Lady Penelope V* said Mr 
Cargill. 

“Nay, now, Mr Cargill, you really cany tlie 
privilege of Scotland too far — I have not put a 
single question to you, but what you have answered 
by another — let us converse intelligibly for five 
mintttes, if you can bnt condescend so far.” 

“For any lengtli of time which your ladyship 
may please to command,” said Mr Cargill, “ pro- 
vided the subject regard your ladyship’s own affaira 
or mine, — could 1 suppose these last for a moment 
likely to interest you.” 

“ Out upon you,” said the lady, laughing affec- 
tedly; “you riiould really have been a &thoIic 
priest instead of a Presbyterian. What an invalu- 
able father confessor have the fair sex lost in you, 
Mr Cargill, and how dexterously you would have 
ovaded any cross-examinations which might have 
V 

iry is far too severe for roe 
to withstand or reply to,” said Mr Cargill, bowing 
with more ease than her ladysliip expected ; and, 
retiring gently backward, he extricated himself 
from a conversation which he began to find some- 
what embarrassing. 

At that moment a murmur of surprise took place 
in the apartment, which was just cutereni by Miss 
Mowbray, leaning on her brotlier’s arm. The cause 
of this murmur will be best understood, by narrat- 
ing-what had passed betwixt the brother and sister. 


committed your penitents 
“ Your ladyship’s railk 


CHAPTER XXII. 

EXPOSTULATION. 

Seek not tho fesst in these irreverent robes ; 

Goto my ebsmber— put on clothes of mine. 

The Taminff <tfthe Shrew. 

It was with a mixture of anxiety, vexation, 
and resentment, that Mowbray, just when lio hod 
handed Ijady Peuelope into the apartment, where 
the tables were covered, observed that his sistor 
was 'idwent, and that Lady Binks was lianging on 
tlie arm of Lord Etherington, to whose rank it 
would properly have fallen to escort the lady of 
the house. ‘ An anxious and hasty glance cast 
through tiie room, ascertained that she was absent, 
uor cwd the ladies present give any account of 
her after she had quitted the gardens, except that 
Lady Penelope bad spdken a few words wiUi her in 
her own apartment, immediately after the scenic 
entatainment was concluded. 

Thither MowMhij^ hurried, corapifuning aloud of 
his sister’e lasiness in dressing, but internally hop- 
ing that the delay was occaimmed by nothing of a 
more ikiportitoi character. 

He hastened up stain, entered her ritting^room 
without ceremony, and knodcing at the door of her 
dressing-room, bqgged her to make Iiaste. 


“ Hera la the whole ebmpany xmpatieut” he skid, 
assuming a tone of pleasantoy ; “ and Sir BSngo 
Binks exclaiming for your presence, that he may 
he let loose on the cold meati” 

“ Paddock calls,” said Clara from within ; “ anob 
— anon I” 

“Nay, it is no jest, Clan^” continued her 
brotlier ; “ for Lady Penelope is miauling like a 
starred eat I” 

“ I ceme-^I come, grayftialkip,” answered Clara, 
in the same vein as bmore, and entered the parlour 
as she spoke, hor finery entirely thrown aSlde, and 
dressed in the riding-habit which was her usual 
and favonrito attire. 

Her brother was both surprised and offended. 
“ On my eoul,” he said, “ Clara, this is behaving 
very ill. I indulge you in every freak upon ordi- 
nary occasions, but you might surely on this day 
of all others, have condescended to appear some- 
thing like my sister, and a gentlewoman receiving 
company in her own house.” 

“ Why, dearest Jolm,” said Clara, “ so that the 
guests have enough to eat and drink, I cannot con- 
ceive why I should concern myself about their 
Utiery, or tliey trouble themselves about my plain 
doihcfl.” 

“ Come, come, Clara, this will not do,” answered 
Mowbray ; “ you must positively go back into your 
dressing-room, and huddle your tilings on as fast 
as you can. You cannot go down to the company 
dressed as you are.” 

“ 1 certainly can, and I certainly will, John — I 
have made a fool of myself once this morning to 
oblige you, and for tlio rest of the day Fam detor- 
nifried to appear in my own dress ; tliat iay in one 
which shews I neither belonj^ to tho world, nor 
wish to have any thing to do with its fasliions.” 

“ By my soul, Clan, I will make you repent 
this 1” Slid Mowbray, with more violence than bo 
usually exhibited where his sister was concerned. 

“ You cannot, dear John,” she coolly replied, 
“ unless by beating mo ; and tliat 1 think you 
would repent of yourself,”. 

“ 1 do not know but what it were the best way 
of managing you,” said Mowbny, muttering 
tween his teetli ; hut, commanding his violence, he 
only said aloud, “1 am sure, from long experience, 
Clara, that your obstinacy will at the long run 
beat my anger. Do lot ns compound tlio point for 
oiico — keep your old Habit, since you are so fond 
of making a sight of yonr self, and only throw file 
shawl round your shoulders — it has exoecMl- 

ingly admired, and every woman in the htMise 
longs to see it closer— they can hardly heliere it 
genuine.” 

“ Do be a man, Mowbray,” answered his sister ; 
“ meddle with your horse-sheets, and leave ahaVris 
alone.” 

“ Do yon he a woman, Clanu and thinlc a Httte 
on tliem, when custom and decency rendei^ it neoes- 
saiy. — Nay, is it possible ! — Will you not stir— 
not oblige me in such a trifle as this I” 

“ 1 would indeed if 1 could,” said Clara ; “ but 
since you must know the trufii— do tiot Ite angty 
— 1 Iwve not the shawl. I have given it away-^^ 
given it up, perhaps I should' say, to the tighifiil 
owner.— Slie has promised me somethinff other 
in exehange for i^ however. I have |pven it to 
Lady Penelope.” 

“ Yes,” answered Mowbray, “ seme of the work 
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of her own flair handfli I eoppoae, or a couple of 
her ladyship’s drawitiga, nacle uu into fire screens. 
—On my word— on my soul, this is too bad I— It 
is using me too ill» Clara —far too ill. If the thine 
had been of no TalifOy my giving it to yon should 
have fixed some upon it. — Good-even to you ; we 
wiU do as well as we can without you.** 

^ Nay, but, my dear John — stay but a moment,** 
said Cla]^ taking his arm as he sullenly turned to- 
wards the door ; ^ there are but two of us on earth 
. . do not let us quarrel about a trumpery shawl.’* 

** Trumpe^ 1*’ said I^^wbray ; ** It cost fifty 
goinea8,*by G— ^ which lew but ill spare— trum- 
pery !** 

Ob, never think of tlio cost,** said Clara ; " it 
was your gift, and that should, I own, have1)een 
enough to have made me keep to my death’s day 
the poorest rag of it But really Lady Penelope 
looked so very miserable, and twisted her poor face 
into so many odd expressions of anger and chagrin, 
that I resigned it to her, and agreed to say she bad 
lent it to me for the p^ormance. I believe she 
was afraid that T would change my mind, or tliat 
you would resume it as a seignorial waif ; for, 
after she had walked a few turns witli it wrapped 
around her, merely by way of taking possession, 
slie despatched it by a special messenger to her 
apartment at the Well.” 

** She may go to tlie devil,” said Mowbray, " for 
a greedy unconscionable jade, who has vamislicd 
over a selfish, spiteful heart, that is as hard as a 
flint, with a fine glossing of taste and sensibility .” 

** Nay, but, Jehn,” replied his sister, ” she r^ly 
liad something to complain of in the present case. 
The shawl had been bespoken on her account, or 
very nearly so— she shewed me the tradesman’s 
letter — only some agent of yours had come in 
between with the ready money, which no trades- 
man can resist. — Ah, John ! I susprot half of your 
anger ip owing to tlie toilure of a plan to mortify 
poor Lady Pen, and that she has more to complain 
of than you have. — Como, come, you have had tlie 
advantage of her in the first display of this fatal 
piece of finery, if wearing it on my poor shoulders 
can be called a display — e’en make her welcome 
to the rest for peace’s sake, and let us go down 
to tlune good folks, and you shall see how pretty 
and mvil I sbaU behave.” 

Mowbray, a spoiled child, and with all the potted 
habits of Mulmce, was exceedingly fretted at the 
issue of the senemo which heJiad formed for mor- 
tifying^ Lady Penelope ; bnt he saw at once the 
Ueoessit^ of, saying nothing more to his sister on 
the anbi^ Vongeanco he privately muttered 
against Lady Pen, whom he termed an absolute 
harpy in bloe-stookings ; unjustly forgetting, that, 
in the very important afiair at issue, he himself 
bad been the first to interfere with and defeat 
her ladyship’s designs on the garment in question. 

« But 1 wiU blow her,” he said, ” I wiU blow 
her ladyship’s conduot in the business 1 She sliali 
not outwit a poor whimsieal girl like Clara, without 
hearing it OB more sides than one.” < 

With this Christian and gentleman-like feeling 
towards Lady Penelopo^ he eeeorted his sister info 
the eating^ioom,and Md her to her proper place at 
the head of the table. It was the nopigenoe dis- 
pisyed in hpr dressi which booasioned the murmur 
of surprise that greeted Claxa .on her entrance, 
b^bi^aa he pIsM his sister in her chair, made 


her general apology for her late appearance, and 
her riding-habit. ** Some fairies,” ha sopposedj 
” Puck, or such like tricksy goblin, had bean in her 
wardrobe, and carried off whatever was fit for 
wearing,” 

There were answers from every quarter^ that 
it would liave been too much to expect Miss Mow* 
bray to dress for their amusement a second time-r* 
that nodiing she chose to wear could misbecoi!^ 
Mias Mowbray — that she had set like the sun, in 
her splendid scenic dress, and now rose like tlie 
full moon in her ordinary attire, (this flight was by 
die ^verend Mr Chatterly,) — and diat " Miss 
Mowbray being at liaine, had an unco gudo right 
to please hersell which last piece of politeness, 
being at least as much to the pu^se as any tliat 
had preceded it, was the contribution of honest Mrs 
Blower, and was replied to by Miss Mowbray widt 
a particular and most gracious bow. 

Mrs Blower ought to have rested her colloquial 
fame, as Dr Johnson would have said, upon a com- 
pliment so evidendy acceptable, but iio one knows 
where to stop. She dirust her broad, good-nStured, 
delighted countenance forward, and sending her 
voice from the bottom to the top of the table, like 
her iimquhile husband when calling to his mate 
during a breeze, wondered “ why Miss Clara Mow- 
brie didna wear that grand shawl she had on at the 
play-making, and her just sitting upon the wind of 
a door. Nae doubt it was forlTear of tho soup, and 
the butter-boats and die like but $ke had tliree 
shawls, which she really fand was ane ower mony— 
if Mias Mowbrie wad like to wear ane o’ them— it 
was but imitashion to be sure— but it wad l^p 
her slioudiers as warm as if it were real Indian, 
and if it were dirtied it was the less matter.” 

”Much obliged, Mrs Blower,” said Mowbray, 
unable to resist the temptation which diis speech 
offered ; ” but my sister is not yet of quality 
Biiificient, to eutide her to rob her friends of their 
shawls.” 

Lady Penelope coloured to the eyes, and bitter 
was tho retort that arose to her tongue ; but die 
suppressed it, and nodding to Miss Mowbray in 
the most friendly way in die world, yet with a very 
jiarticular expression, she only said, ” So yon have 
told your brother of the litde transaction which we 
have had this morning I — Tume lo pa^kerai — I 
give you fair warning, take care none of your se- 
crets come into my keepiog— that’s all.” 

Upon wliat mere trifles do the important events 
of human life sometimes depend ! If Lady Pene- 
lope had given way to her first movements of resent- 
ment, die probable issue would havo been mme 
such half-oomic, half-serious skirmisli, as her lady- 
ship and Mr Mowbray had often amused the com- 
pany withal. But revenge which is suppreawd and . 
deferred, is always most to be dreaded ; and to the 
effeds of the deliberate resentment which Lady 
Penelope cherished upon this trifling occasion, most 
be traced the events whicli our history has to rmnL 
Secredy did she determine to return the pfagwl, 
which she had entertained hopes of making Iwf dW9 
upon very reasonable terms ; and as secrel^, did. 
she resolve to be revenged both upon brother h&d . 
sister, coneeiving herself already poBMHaed».to a 
certain degree, of a clew to some payt ,of thoiir . 
family history, which might serve for a fiomdatioii 
on which to raise her projected battery,. . Thn aa* 
cient offences snd emuladon of . iinpovtaiifio M Uie 
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Laiid of St Roiiau^i, aAd tlie Buperiority ^rhieh had 
been given to Clara in the exhibition of the day» 
combined with the immediate canee of resentment; 
and it only lemained for her to cx>nsider how her 
revmgc could be most signally accomplished. 

Whilst such tlioughts were passing wrongh Lady 
Peiielope^s mind, Mowbray was searching with his 
eyes for the Earl of Etherington, judging that it 
might be proper, in the oonrse cd the entertainment, 
or before tlie guests had separated, to make him 
formally acquainted witli his sister, as a preface to 
the more intimate connection which must, in pro- 
secution of the plan agreed upon, take place betwixt 
tlienu Greatly to his surprise, the young Earl 
was no where visible, and the place which he Imd 
occupied by the side of Lady Binka bad been quietly 
appropriate by Winterbloasom, as the best and 
softest ehair in the room, and nearest to the head 
of' the table, where tlie choicest of the entertain- 
ment is usually arranged. This honest gendeman, 
after a few insipid compliments to her ladyship upon 
hc« performance as Queen of the Amazons, had 
beta^n himself to the much more interesting occu- 
pation of ogling the dishes, through the glass which 
hung suspended at his neck by a gold cliain of 
Maltese workmanship. After looking and v'onder- 
iiig for a few seconds, Mowbray addressed himself 
to the old bean-garyon, and asked him what had 
become of Etheriugton. 

** Retreated,” said \ViuterbloBBom, " and left but 
his compUmentB to you behind him complaint, 
I think, in his wounded arm. — Upon my word, tliat 
soup baa a most appetizing flavour !— Lady Pene- 
lope, shall I have the honour to help you 1 — no ! — 
nor you, Lady Binks 1— ^you are too cruel ! — I must 
comfort myself, like a heathen priest of old, by 
eating the sacrifice which the deities have scorned 
to accept of.” 

Here ha helped himself to the plate of soup which 
ho had in vain offered to the ladies, and transferred 
the farther duty of dispensiug it to Master Cliat- 
terly ; it is your profession, sir, to propitiate iiie 
divinities — ahem 1” 

" I did not think Lord Etlierington would have 
left us so soon,” said Mowbray ; ** but we must do 
the best we can without liis countenance.” 

So saying, he assumed his place at the bottom of 
the table, and did his best to support the character 
of a hospitable and joyous landlord, while on lior 
part^ with much natural grace, and delicacy of atten- 
tion calculated to set every body at their ease, his 
sister presided at tlie upper end of the board. But 
the vauisliing of Lord Etherington in a manner so 
sadden and unaccountable — the obvious ill-humour 
of Lady Penelope — and the steady, though passive, 
sullennesB of Lady Binks, spread among the com- 
pany a gloom like that produced by an autumnal 
mist up<m a pleasing landscape. The women were 
low-spirited, dull, nay, peevish, they did not well 
know why ; and the men could not be joyoui^ though 
the ready resource of old hock and champagne made 
some of them talkative. Lady Penelope broke up 
the party by well-feigned apprehension of the diffi- 
enlties^ nay, dangers of returning by so rough a 
road. Lady Binks begged a seat with her ladysliip, 
as Sir Blngo^ she said, Judging from his devotion to 
the green flask, was ukely to need their carriage 
home* From &e moment of thmr departure, it 
became had tone to remain behind ; and all, as in a 
retreating army, were eager to be foremost, exoep^ 


ing MaoTurk and a few stanoh topers, who, unused 
.to meet with such good, cheer avery day of their 
lives, prudently determined to make the most of the 
opportunity. 

We will not dwell on the difficnltaes attending 
the transportation of a large company by few car* 
riages, though the delay and disputes thereby occa- 
sioned were of course more intolerable than in the 
morning, for the parties had no longer the hopes 
of a happy day before them, as a bribe to submit 
to temporary inconvenience. The impatience of 
many was so great, tbaL. though evening was 
raw, they chose to go on%ot rather than aarait the 
dull routine of tlie returning carriages ; and as they 
retired, they agreed, with one consent, to tlirow the 
blame of whatever inconvenience they might sus- 
tain on their host and hostess, who had invited so 
large a party before getting a shorter and better 
road mado between the and Sbaws-Castle. 

It would have been so easy to repair the path 
by the Buckstane !” 

And this was all the thanks which Mr Mowbray 
received for an entertainment which had cost him 
so much trouble and expense, and had been looked 
forward to by the good society at the Well witli 
such impatient expectation. 

" It was an unca pleasant show,” said the good- 
natured Mrs Blower, “ only it was a pity it was sao 
tedioufiome ; and there was surely an awfu’ waste 
of gauze and muslin.” 

But so well had Dr Quackleben improved his 
numerous opportunities, tliat tlie good lady was 
much reconciled to affairs in general, by the pro 
spect of couglia, rheumatisms, and other maladies 
acquired upon tlie occasion, which were likely to 
I afford that leamei gentleman, in whose prosperity 
she much interested herself, a very profitable har- 
vest. 

Mowbray, somewhat addicted to the service of 
Bacchus, ^d not find himself treed, by the seces- 
sion of so large a proportion of the company, from 
the service of the jolly god, althougli, upon the pre- 
sent occasion, he could well have dispensed with 
his orgies. Neither the song, nor the pun, nor the 
jest, Imd any power to kindle his heavy spirit, mor- 
tified as he was by the event of his p^y being so 
different from the brilliant consummation whioh he 
had anticipated. The guests, stanch boon compa- 
nions, suffered not, however, their party to flag for 
want of the landlord’s participation, but- continued 
to drink bottle after Ixitile, with as littto regard 
for Mr Mowbray’s grave looks, as if they bad been 
carousing at tlie Mowbray Arms, instead of the 
Mowbray manaion-bouse. Midni|^t at length re- 
leased him, when, with an unsteady step, be sought 
his own apartment, cursing him^ and bis com- 
panions, consigning his own person with aU Aeapatoh 
to 1ms bed, and bequeathing those of the oompany 
to as many mosses and quagmires, as could be found 
I betwixt j^awB-Castle and St Honan’s WelL 
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CHAPTER XXTIL 


SBB PBOPOSAL. 


Ohl yen would be a ▼lartal maid, I warmnt. 

The unde of Heaven— Come— we inavebiuce your purpose : 
For here I bring in liaiid*a JoUy suitor 
Hath tB*en degieee fai the seven selencee 
Tliat ladies love best— he Is young and noUe, 

Handsome and voliant« gay. and rich, and liberal. 

Tki Nun, 

Tub morning after a ^bauch is usually one of 
reSeetion, even to the most customary boon com- 
(mnion ; and^ in Idle retrospect of the preceding 
day, the young Laird of St Ronan*s saw nothing 
very consolatory, unless that the excess was not, 
in Represent case, > of his own seeking, but had 
mrisen out of the necessary duties of a landlord, or 
what were considered as such by his companions. 

But it was not so much his dizzy recoUections 
of the late carouse which haunted him on awaken- 
ing, as the inexplicability which seemed to shroud 
the purposes and conduct of his new ally the Earl 
of Ethemgton. 

That young nobleman had ^n Miss Mowbray, 
had declared his high satisfaction, had warmly and 
voluntarily renewed the proposal which he had 
made ere she was yet known to him — and yet, 
far from seeking an opportunity to be introduced 
to her, he had even left tiie party abruptly, in order 
to avoid the necessary intercourse which must there 
have take^ place between them. His, lordship’s 
flirtation with Lady Binks had not escapeil tiie atten- 
tion of the sagacious Mowbray — her ladyship also 
had been in a huiTy to leave Shaws-Castle ; and 
Mowbray promised to himself to discover tlie 
nature of this connection through Mrs Gingham, 
her ladyship’s attendant, or oSierwise ; vowing 
deeply at the same time, tliat no peer in the realm 
should make an afiectation of addressing Miss Mow- 
bray a cloak for anoUier and more secret intrigue. 
But his doubts on this subject were in great mea- 
sure removed by the arrival of one of Lord Ether- 
ington’s grooms with the following letter : — 

^ Mr DEAR Mowbrat, 

^ You would naturally be surprised at my escape 
from the table yesterday before you returned to it, 
or your lovely sister had graced it with her pre- 
sence. I mnst confess my folly ; and I may do so 
the more Iwldly, for, as the footing on which I first 
opened this treaty was not a very romantic one, 
you wffl scarce suspect me of wishing to render it 
such. But I did in reality feel, during the whole 
of yesterday, a reluctance which I cannot express, 
to be presented to the lady on whose favour tho 
happiness of iny fhture lifi^ is to depend, upon sucli 
a public occasion, -and in the presence of so pro- 
misenons a company. I had my mask, indeed, to 
wear while in the promenade, but, of course, tliat 
was to be laid aside at table, and, consequently, I 
must have gone through tlie ceremony of introduc- 
tion! a most interesting moment, which I was 
desirotiB to defer till a fitter season. I trust you 
wUl permit me to call upon you at l^ws-Carae 
this morning, in the hope — the anxious hope — of 
being allowed to pay my duty to Miss Mowbray, 
tad apologise for not waiting upon her yesterday. 
I exp^ your ansffer with the utmost impafienoe, 
being diways yours, &c. &c. &e. " Ethbrington.*’ 


" This,’* said St Ronan’s to bimsolf, as be folded 
up the letter deliberately, after havteg twice read ' 
it over, " seems all fair and above-bcMrd ; I could 
not wish any tiling more explicit ; and, morSolrer, 
it puts into black and white, as old Miok would 
say, what only rested before on our private oouver- 
sation. An especial cure for the headachj such a 
billet as this in a morning.** 

So saying, he sat him down and wrote an an- 
swer, expressing the pleasure ho should have in 
seeing his lordsliip as soon as he thought proper 
Ho watched even the departure of ^e groom^ and 
beheld him f^lop off, with the speed of one wlio 
knows that nis quick return was expected by an 
impatient master. 

Mowbray remained for a few minutes by himself, 
and reflected with delight upon the probable conse- 
(j^uenccs of this match ; — the advancement of his 
sister — and, above all, tlie various advantage;^ 
which must necessarily accrue to himself, by so 
close an alliance with one whom he had good 
reason to tliiuk deep tn the ieeret, and capable of 
rendering him tlio most material assistance in' his 
speculations on the turf, and in the sporting'World. 
He then sent a servant to let Miss Mowbray know 
that he intended to breakfast with her. 

I suppose, John,’* said Clara, as her brother 
entered the apartment, " you are glad of a weaker 
cup tliis morning than those yon were drinking last 
night — you were carousing till after the first c^.** j 
Yes,** said Mowbray, ^ that sandbed old Mae- 
Turk, upon whom whole hogsheads make no im- 
pression, did make a bad boy of me— > but the day 
is over, and tliey will scarce catch me in sudi an- 
other scrape. — what did you think of the masks t” 

" Supported as well,** said Clara, " as such folk 
support die disguise of gentlemen and ladies during 
life ; and that is, with a groat deal of bustle, and very 
little propriety.** • 

" 1 saw only one good mask there, and that was 
a Spaniard,” said her brother. 

Oh, 1 saw him too,” answered Clara ; ** but he 
wore his vizor on. An old Indidn inerolian^ or j 
some such tiling, seemed to me a better character 
— the Spaniard did nothing but stalk about and 
twangle his guitar, for the amusement of my Lady 
Binks, as 1 uiiuk.” 

Ho is a very clever fellow, though, tliat same 
Spaniard,” rejoined Mowbray — “ Can you guess 
who he is !** 

“ No, indeed ; nor shall *T take the - trouble of 
trying. To set to guessing about it, were as bad 
as seeing the whole mummery over again.” 

« Well,” replied her brother, “you will aUowone 
thing at least — Bottom was well acted — you can- 
not deny tliat.” , 

« Yes,” replied Clara, "Uiat wortliy really d^ 
served to wear his ass’s head to tho ond of 'the 
chapter — but what of him 1” 

Only conceive tliat he should be the veiy same 
persrm witli tbat handsome Spaniard,” replied 
Mowbray. ^ ‘ . 

" Then there is one fool fewer than 1 
there was,” replied Clara with the greatest huMfo- 
renee. 

Her brother bit his lip. - • 

^ Clara,*’ I'o ^ ^ believe you ave an mri- 
lent good girl, and clever to boot, but pny do not 
set up for wit and oddity ; there ia ncmog ik Klb 
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drom otlier people. — Tliat gentleman waa.the Earl 
,of Etherington.’* 

This amiuiiciation, tliougd mad^ in ivhat was 
meant to be an imposing tegm, l^d no impression 
on Clara* 

"I hope he plavs the peer better than Uie Hi- 
dalgo,” she replied, carelessly. 

“ Yes,” answered Mowbray, " he is one of tlie 
handsomest men of the time, and decidedly fashion- 
able— you will like him much when you sec him 
in private.” 

' ” Ittis of- little consequence whetlier I do or 
no,” answered Clara. 

^ Yon mistake the matter,” said Mowbray, 
grav^y ; it may be of considerable consequence.” 

” Ind^ !” said Clara, with a smile ; ” I must 
suppose myself, then, too important a person not to 
make my approbation necessary to one of your 
firet-ratea He cannot .pretend to pass muster at 
St Honan’s widiout it.— Well, I will depute my 
authority to Lady Binks, and she sliall pass your 
new recruits instead of me.” 

"This is all nonsense, Clara,” said Mowbray. 
" Lord Etheringtou calls here this very morning, 
and wishes to be made known to you. 1 expect 
you will receive him as a particular friend of 
mine.” 

" With all my heart — so you will engage, after 
tins visit, to keep him down with your other parti- 
cular friends at the Well. — You know it is a bar- 
gain that you bring neither buck nor pointer into 
my parlour— the one worries my cat, and Uie 
otlier my temper.” 

"You mistake me entirely, Clara— this is a 
vtay different visiter from any I have ever intro- 
duced to you—- 1 expect to see him often here, and 
1 hope von and he will be better friends than you 
think or. I have more reasons for wisliiiig tliis 
ttian I have now time to tell you.” 

Clara remained silent for an instant, then looked 
at her brother with an anxious and scrutinizing 
glanise, as if she wished to penetrate into his inmost 
purj^. 

^ " If I thought die said, after a minute’s con- 
sideration, and with an altered and disturbed tone ; 
" but no 1 will not tiiink that Heaven intends 
me such a blow — least of all, that it should come 
from your hands.” She walked hastily to the win- 
dow, and threw it open — then diut it again, and 
retamed to her seat, saying, with a constrained 
smile, " May Heaven forgive you, brotlier, but you 
fr^tened me heartily.” 

^ Ldo not mean to do so, Clara,” said Mowbray, 
whcaaw^the necessity of soothing her; " 1 only 
alluded in Joke to those chances that are never 
out- of other girls’ heads, though you never seem 
to ealciddte on them.” 

" I wish you, my dear John,” said Clara, strug- 
gling amn to regain entire composure, " I widi 
fou would profit by my example, and give up the 
eeieace of dance aleo— it will not avail you.” 

"How d'ye know tliatf — I’ll shew you the 
oontsai^, you silly wencli,” answered Mowbray — 
" Hera it a bankeriB bill, payable to your .own 
ord(M« foiE^ the auA you lent me, and something 


" No,— no,” replied Mowbray—" be might con- 
fuse it witli some of my tnuuactious, and so you 
forfeit your stake.” 

" Well, 1 am glad yon are able to pay mo, for 1 
want to buy CainpbeU’s new work.” 

" I wish you joy of your purchase— but don’t 
scratch mo for not caring about it.—] know as 


little of books as you of the long odds. And come 
now, be serious, and tell me if you will be a good 
girl — lay aside your whime^ and receive tliis Eng 


send it to the man Bind- 


iisli young nobleman like a lady as you are I” 

“ That were easy,” said Clara — " but— but— 
Pray, ask no more of me than just to see him.— 
Say to him at once, 1 am a poor creature in body 
in mind, in spirits, in temper, in understanding— 
above all, say tliat I can receive him only once.” 


bluntly ; " it is good to be pliuu with you at once 

— 1 thought of putting off this discussion— W 
BUice it must come, the sooner it is over the better. 

— You are to understand, Clara Mowbray, tliat 
Jjord Etheriugton has a particular view in tliis 
visit, and tliat hia view has my full sanction and 
approbation.” 

" I thought BO,” said Clara, in tlie same altered 
tone of voice in which she had before spoken ; 
" my mind foreboded this last of misfortunes 1 — 
But, Mowbray, you have no cliild before }*ou — 1 
neither will nor can see tliia nobleman.” 

" How !” exclaimed Mowbray, fiercely ; " do you 
dare return me so peremptory an answer I — 
Think better of it, for, if we differ, you will find 
you will ha^ro the worst of tlie game.” 

" Rely upon it,” she continued, with more vehe- 
mence, " 1 will see him nor no man upon the foot* 
ing you mention — my resolution is taken, and 
threats and entreaties will prove equally unavail- 
ing.” 

" Upon my word, madam,” said Mowbray, "you 
have, for a modest and retii^ young lady, plucked 
up a ^dly spirit of your own ! — But you sliall 
find mine equals it. If you do not agm to see my 
friend Lord Etherington, ay, and to*receive him 
witli the politeness due to the consideration I en- 
tertain for him, by Heaven 1 Clara, 1 will no longer 
regard you as my fatlier’s daughter. Think what 
you are giving up — the affection and protection 
of a brother — and for what I — merely for an idle 
point of etiquette. — You cannot, I suppose, even 
in tile workings of your romantic brain, imagine 
that the days of Clarissa Harlowe and JIaniet Byron 
are come back again, when women were married 
by main force 1 and it is monstrons vanity in you 
to suppose tliat Lord Etiieriogton, since he haa 
honoum you with any tiiou^ts at all, will not be 
satisfied with a proper and civil refusal — You are 
no such prize, metiiinks, that the days of romance 
are to come Wk for you.” 

" 1 care not what ^ys they are,” said Clara— 
" 1 tell you I will not aee Lord Etherington, or 
any one else, upon such preliminariea as you have 
stated — 1 cannot— I wUl ret— and 1 oughinot 

— Had you meant me to receive him, wmeh can 
be a matter of no consequence whatever, you 
should have left him on tlw foCting of an oidiBiU 7 
visiter — as it is, I will not. sea hSm.” . 

" YonsftcN see and hear him aald Mow^* 
bray ; "you shall find me aa obstinate as you are— 
aa wming to forget I am a brother, aa you to forget 
that you have one*” 
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^ It is time, then,”^ replied Clara, ** that this 
houses once oiir father's, should no lon^r hold ns 
both. 1 can provide for myself, and may God bless 
you 1” 

" You take it coolly, madam,” said her brotlier, 
walking through the apartment witli much Anxiety 
both of look and goat\^. 

** 1 do,” she answered ; " for it is what 1 have 
often foreseen — Yes, brother, I have often fore- 
eeeu that you would make your sister the subject 
of your plots and schemes, so soon as other stakes 
fiiilM you. That hour is come, and I am, as you 
see, mepared to moot it.” 

“And where may you propose to retire to!” 
Kiid Mowbmy. “ 1 tliink that I, your only relation 
and natural guardian, have a right to know that — 
tny honour and tliat of my family is concerned.” 

“ Year honour ! ” she retorted, with a keen 
glance - at him ; “ your interest, 1 suppose you 
mean, is somehow connected with the place of my 
abode.-— But keep yourself patient — the den of 
tlie rock, tlie lin of the brook, should be my choice, 
rather than a palace witliout my freedom.” 

“ You are mistaken, however,” said Mowbray, 
sternly, “ if you hope to enjoy more freedom than 
1 fliink yon capable of making a good use of. The 
law authorizes, and reason, and even affection, tg- 
quire that you should be put under rcstmiut for 
your own safety, and that of yoiu* character. You 
roamed tli8 woods a little too much in roy futlier’s 
time, if all stories be true.” 

“ 1 did— I did indeed, Mowbrny,” said Clara, 
weeping ; “God pity mo and forgive you for up- 
bmiding me witli my state of mind — 1 know 1 
c^not sometimes trust my own judgment ; but is 
it for you to remind me of this 1” 

Mowbray was at once softened and embarrassed. 
“ What folly is this I” ho said ; “ you say tlie 
most cutting things to mo — am ready to fly from 
my house — and when I am provoked to make an 
angry answer, you burst into tears 1” 

“ Say you did not mean what you said, my dear- 
est brother 1” exclaimed Clam ; “ Oh ^y you did 
not mean it ! — Do not take my liberty from me — 
it is all I have left, and, God knows, it is a poor 
comfort in the sorrows 1 undergo. 1 will put a 
&ir &ce on every tiling — will go down to tho Well 
—will- wear what you please, and say what you 
pl e ases >but, oh I leave me tlie liberty of my solitude 
here*— let me weep alone in the house of my hitlier 
—and do not force a broken-hearted sister to lay 
faer death at your door.— My span must be a brief 
one, but let not your hand sliake die sand-glass L — 
Disturb me not — let me pass quieUy — I do not ask 
this so much for roy sake as for your own. 1 would 
liave you diink of me, sometimes, Mowbray, after 
1 am gone, imd without tho bitter reilecdons which 
die reoolleetion of harsli uasge will assuredly bring 
with it* Pity me, were it but for your own sake. 
— I have deserved nothing but eompaesion at 
your hi^— There are but two of us on earth, why 
should we make each other miserable I” 

She aocompanied these entreaties with a flood of 
tears, and the most heart-bunting eobe. Blowbn^ 
knew' not what to determine. On the one hand, 
lie was bound by his promise to die Earl ; on die 
other, hie sister was in no condition to receive such 
I a visiter r nay, it was most probable, diat if he 
adopted die strong measure of oompriling her to 
I receive him, her behaviour would probably be such 


as totally to break off die projected match, on the 
success of which he had founded so many castles 
in the air. In this dilemma, he IM again recourse 
» to argument. 

“ Clara,” he said, “ I am, as I have xepeaMIy 
said, your only relation and guardian-^ if there be 
any real reason why you ought not to receive^ and, 
at least, make a civil reply to such a negotiation 
as the Eari of Etiierington has thought fit to open, 
surely I ought to bo intrusted with it. You en<« 
joyed far too much of diat liberty which you seem' 
to prize so highly during my father’s lifednie — in 
die last years of it at least — have you formed any 
foolish attachment during that time, which now 
prevents you from receiving such a visit as Lord 
Etiierington has tlircatened I” 

“ Threatened ! — the expression is well chosen,” 
said Miss Mowbray ; “ and nothing can be more 
dreadful than such a threat, excepting ite accom- 
plishment.” 

“ 1 am glad your spirits aro reviving,” replied 
her hrodier ; “ but that is no answer to my ques- 
tion.” 

“ Is it necessary,” said Clara, “ that one must 
have actually some engagement or entanglement, 
to make diem unwilling to be given in marriage, 
or even to be pestered upon such a subject!— 
M.aiiy young men declare they intend to die bache- 
lors, why may not 1 bo permitted to commence old 
maid at three-aiid-tweuty t — Lot mo do so, like a 
kind brother, and diere were never nephews and 
iiiercs so pettod and so scolded, so nursed and so 
cuffed by a maiden aunt, as your children, when 
you have them, fdiall be by aunt Clara.” 

“ And why not say all diis to Lord Etiierington!” 
said Mowbray ; “ wait until ho propose such a ter- 
rible bugbear as matrimony, b^oro you refuse to 
receive him. Who knows, the whim that he hinted 
at may have passed away — he was, as you say, 
flirting with Lady Binks, and her ladyship has a 
good deal of address, as well as beauty.” 

“ Heaven improve both, (in an honest way,) if 
she will hut keep his lordship tcT lici'self 1” said 
Clara. 

“ Well, then,” continued her brotiier, “ things 
standing thus, 1 do not tiiink you will have much 
trouble with his lordship — no moi-e, perliaps, than 
just to give him a civil denial. After having spoken 
on such a subject to a man of my condition, ho 
cannot well break off witiiout you give him an apo- 
logy.” 

“If that is all,” said Clara, “ he shall, as soon 
as he gives me an oppcirtunity, receive such an 
answer as will leave him at liberty to woo any 
one whatsoever of Eve’s daughters, excepting Clara 
Mowbray. Metiiinks, 1 am so eager to set the 
captive free, that \ now wish as much for liis lort- 
ship’s appearance as I feai'ed it a littie while 
riuce.” 

« Nay, nay, but let us go fair and softly,” sgidv 
her brodier. “ You are not to refuse him before 
be Asks the question.” 

“ Certainly,” said Clara ; “but T well know how 
to manage that — he shall never ask the queadoh ' 
at alK 1 will restore Lady BinkVs admiTer, with*- 
out accepting so much as a civility in ransom.” ' • 

“ Worse and worse, Clai^” answered Mowhny; 
“ you are to remember ho is my friend and gnottf 
and he must not be afibonted in my house; 'Leavo . 
things to themselves. — Besides^ consider b> 
178 
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stant, Clarii— bad you not better Uke a little time 
for refli^lion in this case t The offer is a splendid 
one— title fortune— and, what is more, a for- 
tune which yon will be well entittod to share largely 

« This islieyond our implied treaty,” said aara. 
” I have yielded more than ever 1 thought f should 
have done, when 1 agreed that this Earl should be 
mtrodueed to me on the footing of a common 
visiter ; and now you talk favourably of his preten- 
sions. This is an encroachment, 'Mowbray, and 
now 1 shall relapse into my obstinacy, and refuse 
to see him at all.” 


** Do as you will,” replied Mowbray, sensible 
that it was only by working on her affections that 
he had any chance of carrying a point against her 
inbliiiation, — ** Do as you will, my dear Clara ; 
but for Heaven's sake, wipe your eyes.” 

^ And behave myself,” said she, trying to smile 
M she obeyed him, — behave myself, you would 
B8y» Uke folks of this world ; but the quotation is 
lost on you, who never road either Prior or Shake- 
speare.” 

** I thank Heaven for that,” said Mowbray. “ I 
have enough to burden my brain, witliout carrying 
such a lumber of rhymes in it as you and Larly 
Pen do. — Come, "that is right; go^to the mirror, 
and make yonrself decent.” 

A woman most be much home down indeed by 
pain and suffering, when site loses all respect for 
Iier external appearance. The madwoman in Bed- 
lam wears her garland of straw with a certain air 
of jmtension ; and we have seen a widow whom 
we kuew to be most sincerely affected by a recent 
deprivation, whoso weeds, nevertheless, were ar- 
ranged with a dolorous degree of grace, which 
amounted almost to coquetry. Clara Mowbray had 
also, negligent as slie seemed to be of appearances, 
her own art of the toilet, altliough of the most rapid 
and moat simple character. She took off her little 
riding-hat, and, unbinding a lace of Indian gold 
which retuned her locks, shook them in dark and 
glow .profusion over her very handsome form, 
which they overshadowed down to her slender 
waist ; apd while her brother stood looking on her 
witii a mixture of pride, affection, and compi^ion, 
she arranged them with a large comb, and, without 
the assistance of any femme d'atmre^ wove tliem, in 
the course of a few minutes, into such a natural 
head-dress as we see on the statues of the Grecian 
nymphs. 

^ tfow let me but find ray best muff,” she said, 
^ come prince and peer, I shall be ready to receive 
them.” 


Upshaw t your muff— who has heard of such 
a tiling these twenty years ! Muffs were out of 
fesbion before you were bom.” . 

•• No matter, John,” replied his ristcr ; “when a 
woman wears a muff, especially a determined old 
maid like myself, it is a sign she has no intentions 
' to eerateh ; and therefore the muff serves all ^e 
purposes of a white flag, and prevents the neces- 
si^ of drawing on a glove, so pnidentially recom- 
mended by the nmtto of our oonsins, the M’ln- 
tesheB.*f«- ' 

“ Be it an JOU' wtH, tiien,” said Mowbray ; “ for 
other than you do will it^ you'will not suffer it to 


well "imewn emt of tble andent neo. to a wt 


f h a motto bMring Uw caution—* 
a toi cMf <er^UiSiif) the glove.*' 


Toueb not the c 


be. — But how is this ! — another billet t — We are 
in request this morliing.’* 

“ Now, Heaven send his lordsliip may liavc judi- 
ciously considered all tiie risks which'' he is sure to 
encounter on this channed ground, and resolved to 
leave his adventure unattempted,” said Misa Mow- 
bray. e 

Her brother glanced a look of displeasure at her 
as he broke the seal of the letter wliioh was ad- 
dressed to him with the words, “ Haste and 
secrecy,” written on the envelop. The contents, 
which greatly surprised him, we remit to the com- 
mencement of tile next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

PBIVATB IKFORMATIoy; 

— Ope thb letter, 

I enn prutiuce a cltampion that will prove 
Wliat ia avouched there. — 

King Xmt. 

Tns billet which Mowbray received, and read to 
his bister’s presence, contained tliesb words : — 

“Sm, 

Clara Mowbray has few friends— ^one, per^ 
Imps, excepting yourself, in right of blood, and the 
writer of this letter, by right of the fondest, truest, 
and most disinterested attachment, that over man 
bore to woman. I am thus explicit witli you, be- 
cause, though it is unlikely that,! should ever again 
see or speak to your sister, I am desirous that you 
should be clearly acquainted witli the cause of that 
interest, whicli I must always, even to my dying 
breath, take in her affairs. 

“ The person, calling himself Lord Etherington, 
Is, I, am aware, in the neighbourhood of Shaws- 
Castle, with the intention of paying his addresses to 
Miss Mowbray ; and it is easy for me to forem. 
arguing according to tlie ordinary views of mankind, 
that ho may place his proposals in such a light as 
may make tliem seem liigldy desirable. But ere 
you give this person the encouragement which his 
offers may seem to deserve, please to inquire whe- 
ther his fortune is certain, or his rank indupotable; 
and be not satisfied with light evidence on either 
point A man may be in possession of aa estate 
and title, to which he has no bettor right thsa his 
own rapacity and forwardness of awumption ; and 
snpposipg Mr Mowbray jealous, as he must be, of 
the honour of his family, the alliance of such a one 
cannot but bring disgvaeo. This comes from one 
who will make good what ho has written.” * 


On tlio 'first pcmsal of a billet so extmordiBsry, 
Mowbray was inclined to set it dofvn to the msHoe 
of some of tlie people at the Well, anonymous fetters 
being no uncommon resouroe of the smaU wits wfao 
frequent such places of general resort, as a speeies 
of deception safely and easily exeouM, and well 
calculated to produce much mischief and oonfu^c^ 
But upon closer oonrideratioo, he was riiaken in 
his opinion, and, starting suddenly from the reverie 
into which he had feUeni asked for the messenger 
who had brought the fettw. “ He was in the had.” 
the servant and Mowbray ma to the hall. 
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to attain by it — Sliould tlie lavrgive you my l&and^ 
it would but award you that of a eorpse.” 

" Alas I Clara/’ said the Earl/** you do but flutter 
in the net ; but I will urjge you no farther now — 
there u aimther encounter hrfore me.” 

He was^ turning away, when Clara, springing 
forward, caught him by the arm, and repeated, in 
a low and impressive voice, tlie commandment^ — 

" Thou ahalt do no murder !” 

^ Fear not any violence/’ he said, softening his 
voice, and attempting to take her hand, but what 
may flow from your own severity. — Francis is 
satei jfh>m me, unless you are altogether unreason- 
able^Allow me but what you cannot deny to any 
friend of your brother, the power of seeing you at 
times— -suspend at least the impetuosity of your 
dislike to me, and I will, on my part, modify tiie 
current of my just and otiierwise uncontrollable 
resentment.” 

Clara, extricating herself, and retreating from 
him, only replied, ** There is a Heaven above us, 
and THEUE ^all be judged our actions towards 
each othor I You abuse a power most treache- 
roiudy obtained — you break a heart that nevei'did 
you wrong — 3'ou seek an alliance with a wretch 
who only wishes to be wedded to her grave. — If 
my brother brings you hither, I cannot help it — 
and if your coming prevents bloody and unnatural 
violence, it is so far w-ell. — But by iny consent you 
come not; and were the choice mine, I would 
rath^ be struck wiUi life-long blindness, than that 
my eyes should again open on your person — rather ' 
that my ears weixi stufled with the earth of tlie 
grave, than that they should again hear your 
voice I” 

Tlie Eayl of Ellicriogton smiled proudly, and 
replied, ^ Even this, madam, J can hear without 
resentment. Anxious and careful as you are to 
deprive j'our compliance of every grace and of every 
kindness, I receive the permission to wait on 3'ou, 
as I interpret 3'our words.” 

** Do not so interpret them/’ she replied; ** 1 do 
but submit to your presence as an unavoidable evil. 
Heaven be my witness, that, were it not to prevent 
‘ greater and more desperate evil, 1 would not oven 
so far acquiesce.” 

Let acquiescence, then, bo tlie word/’ he said ; 

and BO fliaiikful will 1 be, even for your acqui- 
«8eence. Miss Mowbray, that all shall remain pri- 
vate, which 1 conceive you do not wish to be dis- 
close ; and, unless a1>so1ute1y compelled to it in 
.self-defence, you may rely, no violence will be 
resMied to b^me in any quarter. — I relieve you 
from my prvignee,” 

So Mying^iji|e witlidrcw from the apartment. 


CHAPTER XXT. 

sxplanatobt. 

By your leave, gentle wnx. 

gUAKSSHAnX. 

InjUiehail Sliaws-Castle the Earl of Ethering- 
ton met Mowbray, i^tunied from his fruitless riiase 
ofUjT the bearer of thd anonymous epistle before 
felted ; and who bad' Imt just learned, on his 
^ «eton, that the Earl of Etherington was with his 


sister. There woe a dmee of mutual confusion 
when they met ; for bmwhray had the eontenU 
of the anonymous letter fresh in bis mind, and 
Lord Etherington, notwithstanding all ibe coolneet 
which he endeavoured to maintam, bad* not gone 
through the scene with Clara without discomposure. 
Mowbray asked tlie Earl whetiier he bad seen his 
sister, and invited him, at the same time, to return 
to tho parlour ; and his lordship replied, in, a tone 
os indifferent as ho could assume, that he had 
enjoyed the honour of the lady’s, company for 
several minutes, and would not now intrude foroer 
u|)on Miss Mowbray's patience. 

** You have had such a reception as was agree- 
able, my lord, 1 trust t” said Mowbray. ” 1 hope 
Clara did the honours of tlie house witli propriety 
during my absence 1” 

hfiss Mowbray seemed a little flutte^^ witli 
my sudden appearance,” said tlie Earl ; ” the ser* 
vaut shewed me in rather abruptly ; and, circum- 
stanced as wc were, tliere is always awkwardness 
ill a first meeting, where tliere is 110 third party to 
act as master of the ceremonies. — I suspect, from 
tlio lady’s looks, that you have not quite kept my 
secret, my good friend. 1 myself, too, felt a little 
consciousness in approadiing Miss Mowbray— but 
it is over now ; and, tho ice being fairly broken, I 
hope to liave other and more convenient opportu- 
nities to improve the ailvantage I have just gained 
in acquiring your lovely sister’s personal acquain- 
tance.” 

” So be it,” said Mowbray; but, as you declare 
for leaving the Castle just now, I must first speak 
a single word witli your lordship, for which this 
place is not altogether convenient.” 

1 can have no objections, my dear Jack/* said 
Etherington, following him with a thrill of conscious 
feeling, somewhat perhaps liko that of tlie spider 
when he perceives his deceitful web is tbroateiled 
with injury, and sits balanced in tlie centre, watchf- 
iiig every point, and uncertain which he may be 
called upon first to defend. Such is one part^ and 
not tho slightest part, of the penance which never 
fails to wait on tiiose, who, abandoning the " fair 
play of tlie world,” endeavour to wora out their 
purposes by a process of deception aud intrigue. 

My lord,” said Mowbray, when they had entered 
a little apartment, in which tiie latter kept his guns^ 
fiHlnng-tackle,and other implements eff sport, ” you 
have played on the square with me ; nay, more — 
1 am bound to allow you have given me gmtodds. 
I am tliercfore not entitled to hear any reports to 
tlie prejudice of your lordship’s chaActer, witii- 
out instantly communicating tliem. There is an 
anonymous letter which 1 have iust received. Per- 
haps your lordship may know the hand, and thus 
be enabled to detect the writer.” 

" 1 do know the hand,” said the Earl, aa he re- 
ceived tlie note from Mowbray ; " and, qllow me to 
say, it is tho only one whicJi could have dared* to 
*lrrame any calumny to my prejudice. 1 hope, Mr 
Mowbray, it is impossible for you to cqbj^umt this 
infamous charge as any thing but a falsehood I” 

** My placing it in your lorahip’s hands* yi&out 
farther inquiry, is a «iifi|cient pi^ that, rhold: it 
suob, my lord; at the same time that 1 qanhot dcubt 
for a moment that your lordship hat In jnnr 
power to overthrow.Bo frail a calmn/ bf most 
satisfactory evidence.” 

” Unquestionably 1 «anx Mr Mewhray” said 
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tile Earl ; ^ for, besides my beibe In full possession 
of the esta^ and tftiie' of my father, the late Earl 
of Etheribgton, 1 have my father’s oontract of mar- ^ 
riage, my bim oertifieate of baptism, and the evi- 
dence of the whole country, to establish my right 
All these shall be proj^uced with the least delay 
possible. You will not think it surprising that ono 
does not travel with this sort of documents in one’s 
posbbhaise.” 

^ Certainly no^ my lord,” said Mowbray ; " it is 
suflEicient they are forthcoming when called for. 
But, may I inquire, my lord, who tlie writer of this 
letter is, and whether he has any particular spleen 
to gratifjT by this very impudent assertion, which 
is so easily capable of being disproved t” 

” He is,” said Etlierington, " or, at least, has the 
reputationof being,! am sorry to say, a near — a very 
near reMtion of my own — ^in fact, a brotlicr by the 
father’s-Side, but illegitimate. — My fatlicr was fond 
of him — 1 loved him also, for he has uncommonly 
fine parts, and is accounted highly accomplished. 
But there is a train of sometiiing irregular in his 
mind—- a vein, in short, of madness, which breaks 
out in the usual manner, rendering the poor young 
man a dupe to vain imaginations of liis own dignity 
and grandeur, which is perhaps tlie most ordinary 
effect of insanity, and inspiring the deepest aversion 
against his nearest relatives!^ and against myself in 
particular. He is a man extremely plausible, both 
in speech and manners ; so much so, that many of 
my friends tliink there is more vice tlian insanity 
ill tlie irregularities which he commits; but I may, 

I hope, be forgiven, if I have formed a milder 
judgment of one supposed to be my father’s son. 
Indeed, I cannot help being sorry for poor Frank, 
who might have made a very distinguished figuro 
in the world.” 

^ May I ask the gentleman’s name, my lord 1” 
said Mowbray. 

** My dkthcr’s indulgence gave him our family 
name of Tyrrel, with his own Christian name 
Francis ; bat liis proper name, to which alone he 
has a righ^ is Martigny.” 

* Francis Tyrrel 1” exclaimed Mowbray ; “ why, 
that is the mime of the very person who made some 
disturbance at the Well just before your lordsliip ^ 
arrived.— You may have seen an advertisement— 
a sort of placard.” 

^ I have, Mr Mowbray,” said the Earl. ^ Spare 
me on that subject, if you please — it has formed 
a Strong reason why I did not mention my con- 
nection with this unhappy man before ; but it is do 
unusual thing jGor perrons, whose imaginations are 
excited, to rush into causeless quarrels, and then 
to make discreditable retreats from them.” 

** Or,” said Mr Mowbray, "he may have, after 
all, been prevented from reaching the place of ren- 
dezvous — it was that very day on which your lord- 
ahSp, I think, received your wound ; and, if I mis- 
take nol 3 ’ou hit the man from whom you irot the 
hurt.”'- 

"Mowbray,” said Lord Etiierington,. lowering 
his voice, ahd taking him by the arm, " it is true 
iliatldld so — and truly glad am I to observe, 
tha^ whatever might have been the consequences 
of such an abciden^ they cannot have been serious. 
‘—It steck me afterivaras, tliat the man by whom 
I was so strangely aaaaultedyhad some reaemblanee 
to the unfortunate Tyrrell— bnt I had not aeen him 
for ycats^— At any rate, he eantiot have been much 


hurt, since he is now able to resume his intrigues 
to the prejudice of my character.” 

" Your lordship views the thing.with.a firiu^,” 
said Mowbray ; " tirmer tlian I think mosb people 
would be able to command, who had Bq.ttamw a 
chance of a scrape so uncomfortable.” 

" Why, I am, in the first place, by no means aura 
that the risk existed,” said the Earl of Ethecingtoii; • 
" for, as 1 have often told you, I had but a vary 
transient glimpse of the rufiian ; and, in the sebond 
place, I am sure that no permanent bad conies 
quences have ensued. I am too old a fox-hunter 
to be afraid of a leap after it is cleued, as they 
tell of the follow who fainted in tlie morning, at 
tlie sight of the precipice he had clambered over 
when he was drunk on tho night before. The man 
who wrote tliat letter,” toucliing it with his finger, 
"is alive, and able to tlircaten me ; and if he did 
come to any hurt from my hand, it was in the act 
of attempting my life, of which I shall cany the 
mark to my grave.” 

"Nay, I am far from blaming your lordship,” 
said Mowbray, " for what you did in self-defence, 
but tho circumstance might have turned ^out very 
unpleasant. — May I ask what you inte^ to ro 
with this unfortunate gentleman, who is In all pro- 
bability in the neighbourhood 1” 

" I must first discover tho place of his retreaV’ 
said Lord Etlierington, " and then consider wlmt 
is to be done, both for his safety, poor fellow, and 
my own. It is probable, too, tliat ho may find 
sharpers to prey upon what fortune he still pos- 
sesses, which, T assure you, is sufficient to attract a 
set of folk, who may iniin while they humour him. 
— May 1 beg that you, too, will be on the outlook, 
and let me know if you hear or see more of himr* 

"I shall, most certainly, my lord,” answered 
Mowbray ; " but the only one of his haunts whicli 
1 know, is tlie old Cleikuni Inn, where ho chose to 
take up his residence. He has now left it, but per- 
haps the old crab-fish of a landlady may know 
something of him.” 

" I will not fail to inquire,” saidvLord Ethering- 
ton ; and, with throd words, he took a kind farewril 
of Mowbray, mounted liis horse, and rode up the 
avenue. 

" A cool fellow,” said Mowbray, as he looked after 
him, "a d — d cool fellow, tliis brother-in-law of 
mine, that is to be — takes a shot at his ^ather^l 
son witi^ as little remorse as at a blackcock — what 
wonld he do with me, wrere we to quarrel I— Well, 

1 can snuffa candle and strike out the ace of hearts; 
and so, should things go wrong, he has no Jack 
Raw to deal with, but Jack Mowbray.” 

Meanwhile the Earl of Etiierington hastened 
home to his own apartments at tiic Hotel ; and, not 
entirely pleased witli the events of the day, com- 
menced a letter to his coiTespoiident, agent, and 
confidant. Captain Jekyl, which we have fortunately 
the of presenting to our readers. — ^ 

" Friend Harry, 

" They say a falJing house is best known by^tfae 
rats leaving it— a falling state, by the desertion C£ 
confederates and allies— and a falling man, the 
desertion of his friends. If this be true angdry, 
your last letter may be considered asomiam cf 
my breaking down. Methinks, yon have gene for 
enough, and shared deep enough with me, jte hath 
aome confidence in my locoir >hirs -^acttMr'littte 
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&Uh boili in my means and msaage^nt. — What 
eroas-fpnined fiend has at once inspired you with 
what X suppose you wish me to call politic doubts 
and scruplea of oonscienoe, but which I can only 
regard as symptoms of fear and disaffection f You 
can have ^no idea of * duels betwixt relations so 
nearly connected ’•-i- and *the affair seems very 
delicate and intricate’ and again, * tlie matter has 
never been fully explained to you’ — and, more- 
over, * if you ate expected to take an active part in 
the business, it must be when yon are honoured 
with my full and .unreserved confidence, otherwise 
how cow you be of the uso to me which 1 might 


out* much mischief, and ceiiainly is not likely to 
oeeur again — besides, did you never hear of friends 
qiisrrelung before f And are they not to exercise 
me usual privileges of gentlemen when tliey do ? 
Moreover, how am I to know that this plaguy 
fellow tf actually related to me 1 — They say it is 
a wise child knows its own father ; and 1 cannot be 
' expected wise enough to know to a certainty my 
fatiier’s *8on. — So much for reiationsliip. — Then, 
aa to fiill and unreserved confidence — why, Harry, 
this is just as if I were to ask you to look at a 
watch, and tel! what it was o’clock, and you wci-c 
to reply, that truly you could not inform me, be- 
cause you had not examined the springs, the couii- 
tor-balanees, the wheels, and tlie whole internal 
machinery of the little timepiece. — But the upsliut 
of the whole is this, — Harry Jekyl, who is as sharp 
a fellow as any oilier, thinks he has his friend Lord 
Etherington at a deadlock, and tliat lie knows 
already so much of the said noble lord’s history 
aa to oblige his lordship to tell him the whole. And 
peihm he not unreasonably concludes, tliat tlic 
ottstoify of a whole secret is more creditable, and 
probably more lucrative, than tliat of a half ono ; 
and,, in short, he is resolved to make tlio most of 
the cards in his hand. Anotlier, mine honest Harry, 
would take the trouble to recall to your mind past 
dmes and circumstances, ami conclude with ex- 
pressing a humble opinion, that if Horry Jekyl 
were asked fiote to do any service for the noble 
lord aforesaid, Harry had got his reward in his 
pocket aforehand. But I do not argue thus, be- 
calm I would rather be leagued with a friend wlio 
ansistB me witli a view to future profit, tlian from 
luii^eot to benefits already receiv^. The first lies 
like the fox’s scent when on his last legs, inci'easing 
evigry. moment ; the other is a hack-scent, growing 
eoldw the longer you follow it, until at last it be- 
comea hnposBible to puzzle it out. 1 will, there- 
fore, anhmit to the circumstances, and tell you the 
whole story, though somewhat tedious, in hopes 
diat 1 can oonclude with such a trail as you will 
open upon bcutot high. 

^Thus then it was. — Francis, fifth Earl of 
'Etherington, and my* much honoured father, was 
w^iat is called a very eccentric man — that is, ho 
'fm» neither a wise man nor a fool — had too much 
ecpie to walk into a weU, and yet in some of the 
fui^pns fits which he was visltod with, 1 have seen 
him ^ito^mad enough to throw any one else into 
ii-— Men. said '.there was a lurking inmuity — but 
it isau ill bird, &c.| find I will say no more about 
it This .abatterdinufied peer was, in other re- 
a baadsom aeeomplished man, with an ex- 


presaon somewhai hanghty^ yet riugularly pleas* 
mg when he chose it —a m^ in shot^ who might 
push his fortune with the fsir sex. 

" Lord Etherington, such sa T have described 
him, being upon ms travels in France, .formed an 
attachment of the heart— ny, and some have 
teuded, of the liand also, vfilm a certain bewtiful 
orphan, Marie de Martigny. Of this union is said 
to have sprung (for I am determined not to be cer- 
tain on tliat point) tbat most incoiomOdious per- 
son, Francis Tyrrel, as he calls himself but as I 
would rather call him, Francis Martigny; the latter 
suiting my views, as perhaps the former name 
agrees better with his pretenuona. Now, 1 am too 
j good a son to subscribe to the alleged regularity 
of the marriage between my ingbt honourable and 
I very good lord father, because my said right 
honourable and very good lord did, on Ins. return 
to England, become wedded, in tlie face of the 
diurch, to my very affectionate and well-endowed 
mother, Ann Bulmer of Buliner-hall, from which 
happy union sprang I, Francis Valentine Bulmer 
TyiTol, lawful inlicritor of iny father and mother’s 
joint estates, as 1 was the proud possessor of their 
ancient names. But the noble and wealthy pair, 
tliougli blessed with such a pledge of love as my- 
self, lived mighty ill together, and the rather, when 
my right honourable fatlier, sending for Ibis otlicr 
Sosia, tills unlucky Francis Tyrrel, senior, from 
France, insisted, in the face of propriety, that he 
sliuuld reside iu his house, and share, in all re- 
spects, in the opportunities of education by which 
the real Sosia, Francis Valentine Bulm^ Tyrrel, 
tlien commonly called Lord Oakendale, hath pro- 
fited in Bucli an uncommon degree. 

^ Various were tlie matrimonial quarrels which 
arose between the honoured lord and lady, in con- 
sequence of tills unseemly conjunction of the legiti- 
mate and illegitimate ; and to these, we, the sub- 
jects of the dispute, were sometimes very jiroperly, 
as well as decorouriy, made the witnesses. On ono 
occasion, my right honourable moUier, who was a 
free-spoken lady, found the language of bor own 
rank quite inadequate to express the strragth of 
her generous feelings, and borrowing from the vul- 
gar two empliatic woids, wplied them to Marie de 
X^tigny, and her son, Francis Tyrrel. Never 
did Eu'l that ever wore coronet fly into a .pitch 
of more uncontrollable rage, than did my right 
honourable fatlier ; and, iu the ardour of bis rej^y, 
he adopted my mother’s phraseology, to inform 
her, tliat if there irot a wliore and bastard fson- 
nected with his house, it was herself and her brat. 

" I was even then a sharp little fellow, and was 
incredibly struck witli the iwmmimication, whicli. 
iu an hour of uncontrollable irritation, had escaped 
my right honourable father. It is true, he in* 
stantly gathered himself up again; and, ho per- 
haps recollecting such a wordas%amy».and my 
mother, on her aide, considering thuoonaequeiiees 
of Budi a thing as a descent from tlie Countess of 
Etherington into Mrs Bulmer,'neither wifoi maid, 
nor widow, there was an apparent recoqeUiation 
between them, which lasted for some tim ^ But 
the speech remained deeply imprinted on W re- 
membrance ; th^ more so, that oncci when 1 was 
exerting over my fHeud FhuucU Tyrreb tlm autho- 
rity of a legitimate brotlier, and Lord Qakendale, 
old Cecil, my father’s confidential val^ was so 
much scandalised, as to totuuntonpossibUity that 
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might one day ehange oonditioitfl. These two 
necideittal eommunlcatioiia seemed to me a key to 
eertain long lectnres, edth which my father used to 
regale us boys, but me in partieular, upon the ex- 
treme mutability of human affairs,— the disap- 
Ijointmeut of the best grounded hopes and expec- 
tations, — and tlie necessity of being so accom- 
plished in all useful branches of knowledge, as 
might, in case of accidents, supply any defalcation 
in our rank and fortune ; — as if any art or science 
could make amends for tlie loss of an Earldom, 
and twelve thousand a-yearl All this prosing 
seemed to my anxious' mind designed to prepare 
me for some unfortunate change ; and when 1 was 
old enough to make such private inquiries as lay 
In my power, 1 became still more persuaded that 

of ma^g an honest woman of Marie de Marti^iy, 
and a le^timate elder brotlier of Francis, after his 
death at least, if not during his life. 1 was tlie 
mors convinced of this, when a little affair, which | 

I 1 chanced to have with the daughter of my Tu , 

drew down my father’s wrath upon me in great 
abundance, and occasioned my being banished to 
Scotland, along with my brother, under a very 
poor allowance, witliout introductions, except to 
one steady, or call it rusty, old rrofessor, and 
with the diarge that 1 sliould not i^ume tlie titlo 
of Lord Oakeiidale, but content myself with my 
maternal grandfather’s name of Valentine Uulmcr, 
tliat of Francis Tyrrel being pre-occupied. 

** Upon this occasion, notwithstanding the fear 
which ] entertained of my fatlier’s passionate tem- 
per, 1 did venture to say, tliat since I was to resign 
tiiy title, I thought 1 had a right to keep my family 
name, and that my brother might take his mother’s. 

1 wish you had seen tlie look of rage with which tny 
father regarded me when 1 gave him tliis spirited 
hint. * Thou art’ — he said, and paused, as if to find 
out tlie bitterest epithet to supply tlie blank — * thou 
art diy mother’s .child, and her perfect picture,’ 
— f this seemed the severest reproach that occuri'ed 
to him .) — * Bear her name tiieiif and boar it witii 
|iatieuoe and in secrecy; or, 1 here give you my 
word, you shall never bear anoUier die whole days 
of your life.* This sealed my moutli with a wit- 
ness I and then, in allnuon to my flirtation with the 

daughter of my Tu aforesaid, he enlarged on 

the lolly and iniquity of private marriages, warned 
me that in the country 1 was going to the matri- 
monial noose often lies hid under flowers, and tliat 
folks find it twitched round their neck when they 
least expect each a cravat ; assured me, tliat he 
had very partieular views for settling Francis and 
me in life, end he would forgive neither of us who 
should, by any such rash entanglement, render 
them unavailing. 

This last, minatory admonition was tlie more 
tolsrable, that my rival had his share of it ; and so 
we were bundled off to - Scotland, coupled up like 
two pointere in a dog-cart, and — 1 can speak for 
one at least— with mudi the eaine uncordisl feeling 
towards eaidi other. I often, indeed, detected 
F^cis looking at me with a singular expression, 
as of pity and anxiety, and race or twice he eecolwd 
^spoeed to enter on something reepecting the situa- 
tion in which we stood towsrds each other.; but 
1 fdttta deeire to encourage his confidence. Mean- 
time, as we were called, by our father’s directions, 
not brotban^ bat eoato, bo we came to beiir to- 


wards each other the halnts of oompanionship, 
tliough scarcely of fjLiendahip. Wm Francis 
thought, 1 know not ; for my part,- 1 most coirfami 
that 1 lay by on the watch for some oppe^unity 
when I might mend my own situation with , my 
father,' tliough at tlie prejudice of my^vsh! And 
Fortune, while site seemed to prevent such an op- 
portunity, involved us both in one of the 
and most entangled mazes that her capriwMis 
divinitysbip ever' wove, and out of which I am 
even now struggling, by sleight or force, to extri'* 
cate myself. 1 can hardly help wondering, even 
yet, at the odd conjunction, which has pmooed 
suidi an intricacy of complicate incidents. 

** My fatlier was a peat sportsman, and Francis 
and 1 had both inherited liis taste for field-spo]^, 
but 1 in a keener and 0101*6 ecstatic degree. Edin- 
burgh, wliicli is a tolerable residence in winter a;^ 
spring, becomes disagreeable in summer, and ib 
autumn is the most melancholy iejour toat ever 
poor mortals were condemned to. No public places 
81*6 open, no inhabitant of any couBLderation xe- 
mains in the town ; tliose who cannot get away, 
hide themselves in obscure comers, as if ashamed 
to be seen in tlic streets. The gentry go to their 
country-houses — tlie citizens to their sea-bathing 
qnai'tors — the lawyers to their circuits — the 
writers to visit tlieir country clients — and all the 
world to the moors to slioot grouse. We^ who felt 
the indignity of remaining in town during this de- 
serted season, obtained, with some difficulty, per- 
mission from tlie E^rl to. betake ourselves. to any 
obscure comer, and shoot grouse, if we could pt 
leave to do so on our general character of Enghsh 
students at tlie University of Edinburgh, without 
quoting any tiling more. 

The first year of our bauiriiment we went to 
UiG neighbom'hood of tlie Highlands ; but finding 
our sport interrupted by gamekeepers and their 
gillies, on the second occasion we established our- 
bclves at this little village of St Honan’i^ where 
there were then no Spaw, no fine people, no card 
tables, no quizzes, excepting the old quiz of a land- 
I lady with whom we lodged. We found the place 
I much to our mind ; tlie old landlady had intexeat 
with some old fellow, agent of a nop-residing nobl^ 
man, who gave us permission to sport over his 
moors, of which 1 availed myself keenly, and 
Francis witli more moderation. He was, mdeed, 
of a grave musing sort of a habit, and often {m- 
ferred solitary walks, in tlie wild and beautiful 
scenery with which tlio village is surrounded, to 
the uac of the gun. He was attached to fialiing, 
moreover, that dullest of human amusements, and 
tins also tended to keep us considerably apart. 
This gave me rather 'pleasure tlian concern ; — not 
tliat 1 hated Francis at that time ; nay, not that 1 
greatly disliked his society; but merely because 
it was unpleasant to be always witli one, whose for- 
tunes J looked upon as standing in direct opposition 
to iny own. 1 also rather despised the indiiferaic^ 
about sport, which indeed seemed to grow upon 
him ; but my geiitleniaii hod better taste than 1 was 
aware of. If be sought no grouse on the b^l, 
had flushed a plieasant in tlie wood. 

Clara Mowbray, daughter of the Lord d. Dm 
more picturesque tlian wealthy ;doiiiain' ef -fit 
nan’s, was at that time MWM lUtMU 
and 08 wild and beautiful a woodland .iiyiDplL.aa 
tue iuiagiuation can fan^ — aimpls .as a eb^ in 
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ail Uiat concerned Uie world luid its ways, acute 
as a neodle iu every point of knowledge which slie 
liad found an opportunity of hecoming acquainted 
with ; fearing harm from no one, and .witli a lively 
and natural strain of wit which brought ainusemeut 
and gaiety wherever she came. Her motions were 
under no restraint, save that of her own inclina- 
tion ; for her father, though a cross, peevish old 
man, was confined to his chair with the gout, Hud 
her only compaJiion, a girl somewhat of inferior 
caste, bred up in the utmoM; deference to Miss 
Mowbray’s fancies, served for company indeed in 
her strolls through the wild coiuitry on foot and 
on horMback, but never tliougbt of interfering with 
her wiU and pleasure. 

^ Tha extreme loneliness, of the country, (at that 
timojand the simplicity of its inhabitants, scorned 
to t^der these excursions perfectly safe. Francis, 
happy dog, became tlie companion of the damsels 
on such occasions through fho following accident. 
Miss Mowbray had dre»ed herself and her com- 
pimion like country wenches, with a view to sur- 
prise tho family of one of their better sort of far- 
mers. They had accomplished tlieir purpose greatly 
to their satisfaction, and were hying home after 
sunset, when tliey were encountered by a country 
fellow — a sort of Harry Jekyl in his way — who, 
being equipped with a glass or two of whisky, saw 
not tlie nobility of blo<ra through her disguise, and 
accosted the daughter of a hundred sii'es as he 
would have done a ewe-milker. Miss Mowbray 
remonstrated — her companion screamed — up came 
cousin Francis with a fowling-piece on his shoulder, 
and soon pat the sylvan to flight. 

^Tbie was the beginning of an acquaintance, 
which had gond great lengths before I found it out. 
Tho fair CUra, it seems, found it safer to roam 
in tho woods with an escort than alone, and iny 
studious and sentimental relative was almost her 
constant companion. At their ago it was likely tliat 
some time might pass ere they came to understand 
each otlier ; but Aril confidence and intimacy was 
established between them ere 1 heard of their 
amour. 

** And here, Harrv, I must pause till next morn- 
ing, and send you the conclusion under a sepumte 
cover. The rap which I had over the elbow tho 
other day, is still tingling at tho end of my Angel's, 
and you must not be critical with my manuscript.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

LBTIEn COMTISUED. 

— Miut I tlien wvd ont 

,My weaved-up folUet 1 

BMAKSSPieAnC. 

^ I BXsuiix my pen, Harry, to mention, without 
attempting to describe my surprise, that Francis, 
compelled by circumstances, made me the confi- 
dent of his love-intrigue. My grave cousin in love, 
and^veiy pnch in the miod of approaching tlie 
perilous verge of elandestine marni^ — he who 
used every now and tb»,not much to thb improvoi- 
ment of our emial to Jeeture me upon filial 

just upbn^ the p<£it of slipping the bridle him- 
1 1 001 ^ not my Ufe^tell v^ether snrpritie, 
aieeKpg of misetovouB sttisfimtion* w;aa predo- 
■ ♦ . . 


minaiit. I tried to talk to.him as he used to talk to 
me; but I had not the gift of persuasioii, or he the 
power of understanding the wordaof wisdom. He 
insisted our situation was different-^that his un- 
happy birth, as he termed it, freed him at least 
from dependence on his . fatiier's absolute will-— 
that he had, by bequest firem some relative of his* 
mother, a moderate competence, whicli Miss Mow- 
bray had consented to share with him; in fine, 
that he desired not my counsel but my assistanoe. 
A moment’s consideratiori convinced me, that 1 
should be unkind, not to him only, but to myself, 
unless 1 gave him all the, backing I could in this 
his most dutiful scheme. 1 recollected our riglit 
honourable father’s denunciations against Scottish 
marriages, and secret marriages of ^1 sorts, — de- 
nunciations perhaps not the less- vehement, that he 
might feel some secret prick of conscience on tlie 
subject himself. 1 remembered tliat my grave 
brother had always been a favourite, and 1 forgot 
not— bow WHS it possible I could forget 1— those 
ominous exprensions, which intimated a possibility 
of the hereditary estate and honours being trans- 
ferred to the cider, instead of the }’Ounger son. 
Now, it required no conjurer to foresee, tli^ should 
Francis commit this inexpiable crime of secretly 
allying himself witli a Sottish beauty, our sire 
would lose all wish to accomplish such a transfer- 
ence in his favour ; and while my brother’s merits 
were altogether obscured by such an unpardonable 
act of disobedience, my own, no longer oversha- 
dowed by prejudice or partialii^, would shine forth 
in all their natural brilliancy, l^iese coiisiderationB^ 
which flashed on me with the r^idity of lightning, 
induced me to consent to hold Frank’s back-hand, 
during the perilous game he proposed to play. I 
had only to take care that my own share in the 
matter should not be so prominent as to attract 
my father’s attention ; and tliis I was little afraid 
of, for his wrath was usually of that vehement and 
forciblo character, which, like lightning, is attracted 
to one single point, tliere bursting witii violence as 
undivided as it was uncontrollable. 

" 1 soon found tlie lovers needed my assistance 
more tliaii 1 could have supposed ; for they were 
absolute novices in any sort of intrigue, which to 
me seemed as easy and natural as lying. Francis 
hail been detected by some tattling spy in his walks 
with dal's, and tho news had been carried to old 
Mowbray, who was greatly incensed at his daugh- 
ter, though little knowing tliat her crime was 
greater than admitting an unknown English stu- 
dent to form a personal acquaintance witli her; He 
prohibited farther intercourse — resolved, in jus- 
tico-of-peace phrase, to rid the coimtry of us ; and, 
prudently sinking all mention of his daughter’s de- 
linquency, commenced an action against Francis, 
under pretext of punishing him as an eneroacher 
upon his game, but in reality to scare him from 
tlie neighbourhood. His' person was partieularly 
described to all tlie keepers and satellites about 
ShawB-Castle, and any perscmal interebune be* 
twixt him and dara became, impossible^ axeept 
under the most desperate risks. ^ Nay,< such was 
their alarm, that Master Franeie thoi^i.lt pru« 
dent, for Misa Mowbray’s sake, to withdraw as far 
as a town called Marehthonij and there' to eoneeui 
himself, maintaining; .his interoouxse . with < Clara 
only by letter. 

<^Jt was then I beosmo the sheet-anchor of the 
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hope of the Idiren ; it iMthea my eariy dexterity 
and powers of oontrivxnoe were first put to the test; 

, and it would be too long to toll you in how many 
I shapes, and by how many contrivances, 1 acted as 
; agent, letter-carrier, and go-between, to maintain 
the intercourse of these serrated turtles. I have 
; had a good deal of trouble in that way on my own 
I account, hint never half so much as I took on ac- 
' count of tiiis brace of lovers. I scaled walls and 
swam rive|^ set blood-hounds, quartesstaves, and 
blunderbusses at defiance ; and excepting the dis- 
tant prospect of self-interest which I have hinted 
at, 1 was neitlier to have honour nor reward for 
iny pains. I will own to you, that Clara Mowbray 
was so very beautiful — so absolutely confiding in 
her lover’s friend and thrown into such close in- 
tercourse with me, that there were times when 1 
thought that, in conscience, she ought not to have 
scrupled to have contributed a mite to reward the 
faithful labourer. But then, she looked like purity 
itself ; and 1 was such a novice at that time of day, 
that I did not know how it might have been possi- 
ble for me to retreat, if I had made too bold an 
advancer- and, in short, I thought it best to con- 
tent myself witii assisting true love to run smooth, 
in the hope that its course would assure me, in tiie 
long-mn, an Earl’s title, and an EarPs fortune. 

^ NoUiing was, therefore, ventured on iny part 
which could raise suspicion, and, as the confiden- 
tial friend of the lovers, 1 prepared every thing 
for their secret marriage. The pastor of the parish 
agreed to perform the ceremony, prevailed upon by 
an argument which I used to him, and which Clara, 
liad she guessed it, would have little thanked me 
for. I led the honest man to believe, that, in de- 
clining to do his office, he might prevent a too suc- 
cessM lover from doing justice to a betrayed 
maiden ; and the parson, who, I found, had a spice 
of romance in his disposition, resolved, under such 
pressing circumstances, to do tliem the kind office 
of binding them together, although the consequence 
might 'be a charge of irregularity against himself. 
Old Mowbray was much confined to his room, his 
daughter less watched since Frank had removed 
from the neighbourhood — the brother (which, by 
the by, I should have said before) not &en in tlie 
country*— and it was Mttled that the lovers should 
meet at the Old Kirk of St Honan’s when tlie 
twillgiit became deep, and go off in a chaise for 
England so soon as the ceremony was performed. 

** When all this was arranged savo the actual 
appointment of the day, you cannot conceive the 
happinem and the p^titude of my sage brother. 
He looked upon* Imnself as approadmiig to tlie 
seventh faesven. Instead of losing his chance of a 
good fbrtunoir and encumbering himself at nine- , 
toen with a wife, and all the probabilities of narrow 
eireametailoes, and an increasing family. Tliough 
10 much yduti^r mytolf, 1 could not help wonder- 
ing at his extirame want of knowledge of the world, 
and feeling aaliamed that^ I had ever allowed him i 
to take die airs of a tutor with' me ; and this con- 1 
scions superiority supported me agiunst the dirili 
of iealoasy which always seiaedr me when I thought < 
of bis eanyingoff the beautiftil prise, which, witli- ! 
out my address, he could never nave made his own. 
^ But xt this important crisis, I had a letter from ; 
my fidiher, e^hidh, by some aoddent, had long bun 
at our loggings in Edinburgh— had then visited ^ 
our femer quarters in the Highlands-*- again re- j 


turned to Edinbcargh— and at length reached me 
at Marchtbom in a moet critical time. 

^ It was in reply to a letter of mine, iq; which, 
among other matters, such as good bojih sepd' ld 
their papas, descriptions of die countiy^ awhnts 
of stndies, exercises, and so forth, I had,'to fill dp 
the sheet to a dutiful length, thrown in something 
about the family of St Itoiian’s, in the neighbour* 
hood of which 1 was writing. 1 had no idea what' 
an effect die name would produce on the mind oi 
my right honourable father, but his letter si:^-' 
cneutly expressed it. He charged me to cultivate 
die acquaintance of Mr Mowbray as fast and as 
intimately as possible ; and, if need were, to inform 
him candidly of our real character and situation in 
life. Wisely considering, at the same time, that 
his filial admonition might he neglected if not 
hacked by some sufficient motive, his lordship 
frankly let me into the secret of my grandunolc 
by the mother’s side, Mr S. Mowbray of Netde- 
wood’s last will and testament, by which 1 saw, to 
my astonishment and alarm, that a large and fair 
estate was beqiieatlied to the eldest son and heir of 
the Earl of Etherington, on condition of his form- 
ing a matrimonial alliance with a lady of the house 
of Mowbray of St Honan’s. — Mercy of Heaven 1 
how I stared ! Here had 1 been making every pre** 
paration for wedding Francis to the very girl, whose 
hand would insure to myself wealth and indepen- 
dence ! — And even the first loss, diough great, was 
not likely to be tlie last My father spoke of the 
m.arriage like a land-surveyor, hut of the estate of 
Nettlcwood like an impai^uned lover. He seemed^ 
to dote on every aero of it, and dwelt on its cotiti- . 
guity to his own domains as a circumstance which 
rendered the union of tlie estates not desirable 
merely, hut constituted an arraugement, pointed 
out by the hand of nature. And although he ob- 
served, that, on rxxsount of tlie youtliof the parties, 
a treaty of marriage could not be immeffiately un- 
dertaken, it was yet clear he would approve at heart 
of any hold stroke which would abolish the interval 
of time that might otherwise intervene, ere Oaken- 
dale and Nettlcwood became one property. 

Here, then, w'ere shipwrecked my feir. hopes. 
It was clear as sunshine, that a private marria^, 
unpardonable in the abstract, wobld become venijil, 
nay, highly laudable, in my fatlier’s eyes, if it united 
his heir with Clara Mowbray; and if he reall;)r had, 
as my fears suggested, the means of establishing 
legitimacy on my broker’s par^ nothing was so 
likely to tempt him to use them, as the certainty 
fiiat, by, his doing so, Ncttlewood and Oakciidalo 
w^ouid be united into one. The very catastroplio 
wliicli I had prepared, as sure to exclude my rivM 
from his fatlier’s favour, was thus likely, unless it 
could be prevented, to become a strong motive and 
ar^mont for the placing his rights above 
mine. 

« I shut myself lip in my bedroom, locked file 
door, read and again read my father’s letter, and, 
instead of giving way to idle passion, f beware of 
that, Harry, even in the most desperate droium- 
stances,) 1 considered, with keen investigation,' 
whether some remedy could not yet he fottnd,-^To ' 

I br^ off file match for the time, would bavehe^ 
easy — a little private infonnation to Mr'Mowtw^ 
would have done that with a vengeance 
file troaty might bo renewed under ' 

auspices.;— at all events, the riiare udjurl hod 
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taken in the intrigue between' Qiira and my brother, 
rcndci'ed it almost impossible for me to boeome a 
suitor ip my own per80u»*^An^ these perplexities, 
it suddenly ocenrred to my adventurous heart and 
contriving brain — what if 1 should personate the 
bridegroom t — This strange thought, you will re- 
collect, occuiTed to a very youthful brain— it was 
banished—- it returned — returned again and again 
—was viewed under every different sliape — be- 
came familiar — was adopt^. — It was easy to fix 
the appointment witli Clara and the clergyman, for 
1 maaiaeed tiie whole correspondence — the resem- 
bianco Mween Francis and me in stature and in 
proportion — tlie disguise wliicb we were to assume 
— ^tbe darkness of the church — the hurry of the 
moment — might, 1 trusted, prevent Clara from 
recognizing me. To the minister 1 had only to say, 
that, though ] had hitherto talked of a friend, 1 
myself was tlie happy man. My firat name was 
Francis as well as his ; and 1 bad found Clara so 
gentle, so confiding, so flatteringly cordial in her 
intercourse with me, tliat, once wHliiu my ]»owcr, 
and prevented from receding by shame, and a 
thousand contradictory feelings, I had, with the 
vanity of an amoureux dt seise am, the confidence 
to believe 1 could reooucile tiie fair lady to tlic ex- 
change. 

" There ceriainly never came such a thought into 
a madcap’s brain; and, what is more extraordinary 
— but that you already know — it was so far suc- 
cessful, that the marriage ceremony was performed 
between, us in the presence of a servant of mine, 
her accommodating companion, and the priest. — 
We got into the carriage, and were a mile from tlie 
church, when my unlucky or lucky brotiier stopped 
tlie chaise by force— through what means he had 
obtained knowledge of my little trick, 1 never have 
been able to learn. Solmcs has been faithful to 
me in too many instances, tliat I sliould suspect 
him in this important crisis. I jumped out of the 
carriage, pitched fraternity to tlie dovil, aud, bo- 
twixt desperation and sometiiiiig very like sliame, 
began to cut away witli a coutcau do chasse, which 
1 had provided in' case of necessity. — All was in 
vain — I was hustled dovm under the wheel of the 
carriage, aud, the horses taking fright, it went ever 
iny body. 

** Here ends my narrative ; for 1 neither heard 
nor saw more until I found myself stretched on a 
sibk-bed many miles from the scene of action, and 
Selmes engaged in attending on me. In answer 
te my passionate inquiries, he briefly informed me, 
that Master Frapeia had sent back tlie young lady 
to her own dwelling, and that slio appeared to be 
extremely ill in consequence of the alarm sho had 
sustained. My own health, he assured me, was 
considered as' ve^ precarious, aud added, that 
!^nel, who was in the same house, was in the 
utinost perturbation on my account. The very 
mention of his name brought on a crisis in which 
1 brouglit up much blood; aud it is singular that 
tlie phymeian w(io attended me — a grave gentlo- 
. mw, with a wig — considered that this was of ser- 
vioe tp me. 1 Imow it frightened me lieartily, and 
prepmd me for a visit from Master Frank, which 
I endored with a tameness he hrould not have ex- 
perienced,- had the usual current of blood flowed 
in my veinsr But picknesa and the lancet make 
one. verv tolerant df sevmoaising^At last, in oon- 
ftfflefratiim of bring relieVisd from his aoeui^ pre- 


sence, and the soond of his infernally calm voice, 
1 slowly and rehiotantly acqnisBeed in an arrange- 
ment, by wliich he proposra that we should for 
ever bid adieu to eara other, and to CSara Mow- 
bray. 1 would have hesitat^ at this last stipula- 
tion. <She was,* 1 said, <roy wife, and 1 was 
entitled to claim her as such.’ 

« Tills drew down a shower of most moral re- 
proaches, and au assurance that Clara disowned 
and detested my alliance, and that where there bad 
been an essential en*or in the person, the mere 
ceremony could never be accounted binding by tlie 
law of any Chi’istian coimtry. 1 wonder mis had 
not occurred to me; but my ideas of marriage 
were much founded on plays and noVels, where 
such devices as 1 had practised are often resorted 
to for winding up tlie plot, witiiout any hint of tiieir 
illegality ; besides, I liad confided, as I mentioned 
before, a little too rashly perhaps, in my own powers 
of ])ersuading so young a bride as Clara to be con- 
tented with one handsome fellow instead of another. 

** Solmea took up the argument, when Francis 
released me by leaving the room. He spoke of 
my father’s resentment, sliould this enterpriso 
rt'acli his ears — of the revenge of Mowbray of St 
lionan’M, whose nature was both haughty andrugged 
— of risk from the laws of tho country, and &d 
knows what biigbeara besides, which, at a more 
advanced age, 1 would have laughed at. In a 
word, 1 sealed the capitulation, vowed pe^tual 
absence, aud banished myself, as they say in tiiis 
countiy, fortli of Scotland. 

** And here, Harry, observe and respect my 
genius. Every circumstance was against me in 
tills negotiation. I had been the aggressor in tlie 
war; 1 was wounded, and, it might be said, a 
]>risoner in my antagonist’s hands ; yet 1 could so 
far avail my^f of Monsieur Martigiiy’s greater 
eagerness for peace, tliat 1 clogged the treaty with 
a condition highly advantageous to myself, and 
equally unfavourable to him.— Said Mr Francis 
Martigny was to take upon himself the buVden oi 
my right honourable father’s displeasure; and our 
separation, which was certain to^ give immense 
offence, was to be represented as his work, not as 
mine. I insisted, tender-hearted, dutiflil soul, as 
1 was, that 1 would consent to no measure which 
was to bring down papa’s displeasure. This was 
a sine qua non in our negotiation. 

* Volla ce qua e'esk d’avoir dee taltDi!' 

" Monsieur Francis would, I suppose, Imvo taken 
tlie world on bis shoulders, to have plao^ an eternal 
separation betwixt his turtledove and the falcon 
who liad made so bold a pounce at her.— -What he 
wrote to my father, 1 know not; as for myself, in 
all duty, 1 represented the bad state of my health 
from an accident and tliat my brother and com- 
panion having been suddenly called, from me by 
some cause which ho liad not explained, 1 had 
thought it necessary to got to London for the best 
advice, and only waited his lordship’s pemnsrion 
to return to the paternal mansion. 1 soon 
ijBceived, and found, as 1 expected, that lie was in 
towering wrath agaiut my brother for his dSaohe- 
dienoe ; and, after some time, 1 evenrhad reason to 
think, (as, how could it be otherwise, Hwny.l) that, 
on becoming better sMsquahtted with the meriia and 
amiablo manners of his apparent heir, be loet any 
desire which he might fon&erly have entertsined. 
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of aceoiu])li8hiiiE any change in my eireamstanoea “ From various quaxtcvs, hiiits^ ^ rumonrs. an6 
in reUtiou m the i^rorid. • Pechaps'the old peer sunuises have readied me, that aa attack will be 
turned a little amamed of hia own conduct and made on my rank and’ status in society, wfaii^ can 
dared not aver to Ae congregsjtion of the right^us, only be in bohalf of this fellow Martigny, (for I 
^for he became saintly in his latter days,) tno very will not call him by his stolen ' of TfnwK) 
pretty frolics whicli he seems to have been guilty Now, tliis I hold to be a breach of tlic paction be* 
of ill his youth* Perhap^also, the deatli of my twixt us, by which — that is, by tlmt which Tam 
right honourable motlier operated in my favour, determined to esteem its true meaning and pur- 
since, wlule she lived, my chance was Uie worse port— lie was to leave my riglit honourable father 
— thm -is no saying what a man will do to spite and me to settle our own matters witliout his inter-, 
his wife. — Enough, ne died— slept with his right fereuce, which amounted to a virtual resignation 
honourable fathers, and became, witliout opposi- of bis rights, if tlie scoundrel ever bad any. Os -n 
tion, Eig^t Honourable in his stead. ho expect I am to resign my wife, and, wbat is a 

** How I liave borne my new honours, thou, better tiling, old Scrogie Mowbray's estate of Net- 
llarry, and our merry set, know full well. New- tlewood, to gratify the humour of a fellow who sets 
market and Tattcrsal’s may tell the rest. — 1 think up claims to my title and whole property ! No, 

1 liave been as lucky as most men where luck is by ! If he assails me iu a point so important, 

most prized, and so 1 shall say no more on tliat I will retaliato upon him iu one where he will feel 
subject. ^ as keenly ; and tliat ho may depend upon. — And 

" And now, Harry, I will suppose thee in a mo- noiv, metliinks, you come upon me witn a second 
ralizing mood ; that is, I will fancy the dice have edition of your grave remonstraueeB, about family 
rmi wrong or your double-bai*rcl has bung fire feuds, unnatural rencontres, offence to all the feel- 
— or a certain lady has looked cross — or any such iiigs of all tlie world, et cietcra, ot emtera, which 
weighty cause of ^avity has occurred, and you you might usher iu most delectably with the old 
give me ..tlie benefit of your seriousness. — « My stave about brethren dwelling together in unity, 
dear Etlicriiigton,* say you pithily, * you are a pre- I will not stop to inquire, whctlier all these delicate 
dons fool 1 — llere^ you are, stirring up a business apprdicnsions su*c on account of the Earl of Ether- 
rather scandalous iu itself, aiul fraught with mis- iiigtuu, Lisnafety, and liis reputation ; or whether 
chief to all concerned— a business whicli might my friend Harry Jekyl bo not considering how far 
slo^ for ever, if you let it alone, but which is sure, his own iiiterfereiico with sucli a naughty businesB 
like a sea-coal fire, to burst into a flame if you go will be well taken at head-quarters ; and so^ witii- 
on poking it. I would like to ask your lordsliip out {lausiiig on that question, I diall barely and 
only two qiicstioiiB,’— say you, with your usual briefly say, tliat you caiiuot be more sensible tliaa 
gi^aceful attitude of adjustiug your perpendicular 1 am of tiio madness of bringing matters to such 
sliirt-coUar, and pacing your hand over tlie knot au extremity — 1 have no sudi intention, 1 assure 
^ your mvat, which deserves a peculiar place you, aud it is witii no such purpose that 1 invite 
iu .Tktania — ‘only two questions — tliat is, you here. — Were I to challenge Martigny, he would 

Whether you do not repent the past, aud wlietlier refuse me tlie meeting ; and all less ceremonious 
you do not fear the future V Very comprehensive ways of arranging such an affair are quite old- 
queries, those of yours, Harry ; for they respect fashioned. 

both tlie time past and tlie time to come — one’s It is true, at our first meeting, I was betrayed 
whole life, in short. However, 1 shall endeavour into the scrape 1 told you of— just^asyou may have 
to answer them as well as 1 may. riiot (or sliot at, for 1 think you are no down-rig^ht 

the past, said youl — Yes, Harry, I hitter) a heu-pheasant, when flushed within ois- 
think 1 do repent the past — tliat is, uot quite in taiiee, by a sort of instinctive movement, witliout 
the panton’s style of repentance, whidi resembles reflecting on the enormitpr you were about to com* i 
yours when you have a lieadadi, but as 1 would mit The truth is, there is an ignis fatuusinflucuce, 1 
repent a hand at cards which 1 had played on false which seems to ^veru our house — it poured its 
prmcipleB. ^ T should have begun i^ith tlie young wildfire tlirougli my father’s veins — It has de- 
Indy availed myself iu a very different manner of scended to me in fwl vigour, and every uow and 
Monsieim Martigny’s absence, and my own inti- then its impulse is irresistible. There was niy 
maqy with her, aud tlius superseded him, if pos- euemy, and here were my pistols, w*as all 1 had 
Bible, in the damsel’s affections. The scheme I time to think about tlic matter. But I will be on 
adopted, though tocre was, I tlihik, both boldness my guard iu future, tlie more surely, as I cannot 
and dexterity in it, was that of a novice of pre- receive any provocation from Lira j on tlio con- 
mature genius, who could not calculate chauces. traiy, if 1 must confess tlie truth, though 1 was 
So murii for repentance.i— Do I not fear the future 1 willing to gloss it a little in my first account of the 
— Harry, I will uot cut your tliroat for supposing matter, (like the Gazette, when recording a defeat,) 
you to have put the question, but calmly assure you, 1 am certain he w’ould never voluntarily have flred 
that I never feared any thing in my life. I was at mo, and that his pistol w'ent off as he fcU. You 
bdni without the sensation, 1 briieve ; at least, it is know me well enough to be assured, tliat 1 will never 
pcrfectiy unknown to me. When I felt that euxsed be again in the scrape of attacking an unresisting 
wheel pass across my breast, when 1 felt the pistol- antagonist, were he ten times my brother, 
ball benumb my arm, 1 felt no more aritation " Thou, as to tliis loug tirade about hating my 

at the bounce of a cbampogne-cork. But 1 wohld brother — Harry, 1 do not hate him more titan, tiio 
not have yoa think tliat I am fool enough to risk first-bom of £g}’pt are in general hated by 
pli^c^ trouble, aivl danger, (all of whi£, besides whom they exchidc from ent^cd (estates^^and so 
considmble expense, I am now prepared to-en- fortli — not one landed man in twenty, of "ue that 
counter,) ^thout some adequate motive,— and is not hated by his younj^r brothm, to the extent 
hereitiSi of wishing him quiet in ins grave, as an a^i^inabUf 
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utunibliiig-bli>ck in their patli of life; tt&deo far only 
do I hate Monaieor Marti[^y. But for the rest, 

1 rather like him as otherwise ; and would he but 
die, would jgive my frank consent to his being ca- 
nonized ; and while he lives, 1 am not desirous 
that he i^ould be exposed to any temptation from 
rank and rich^, those main obstacles to the self- 
den)^ing course of life, by which tlie odour of sanc- 
tity is attained. 

^ Here again von break in with your impertinent 
qnerics— If 1 nave no purpose of quarrelling per- 
sonally with Martigny, why do I come into collision 
with him at all 1 — why not abide by the treaty of 
Marchthom, and roinain in England, without again 
approaching St Honan's, or claiming my maiden 
bride t 

^ Have I not told ^'bu, I want him to cease all 
threatened attempts upon my fortune and dignity t 
Have 1 not told you, that I want to claim my wife, { 
Qara Howbray, and my estate of Nettlewood, fairly 
won by marrying her t — And, to let you into the 
whole secret, though Clara is a very pretty woman, 
yet slie goes for so little in the transaction with me, 
her uiiimpassioned bridegroom, that I hope to make 
some relaxation of my rights over her the means 
of obtaining the concessions which I think most 
important. 

I will not deny, that an aversion tb awakening 
bustle,* an4 encountering reproach, has made me so 
slow in looking after my interest, that the pcrirMl 
will shortly expire, witliin which 1 ought, by old 
Scrog Mowbray’s will, to qualify myself for be- 
coming his heir, by being the accepted husband of ^ 
Miss Mowbray of St Romm’s. Time was — time is ; 
— and, if I catch it not by the forelock as it passes, ' 
time will be no more Nettlewood will be for- i 
feited — and if 1 ha%'e in addition a lawsuit for my 
title, and for Oakendale, I run a risk of being alto- | 
gether capotted. 1 must, therefore, act at all risks, ! 
and act witli vigour — and this is the general plan ; 
of my camraign, subject always to be altered ac- j 
cording to circumstances. 1 have obtained — 1 may | 
say purchased •— Mowbray *8 coiibcut to address his i 
sister. I 'liave this advantage, that if she agrees i 
to take me, she will for ever put a stop to all dis- i 
agreeable reports and recollections, founded on her j 
former conduct. In that case 1 secure the Nettle- ! 
.w<$od property, and am ready to wage war for my 
paternal estate. Indeed, 1 firmly believe, tliat , 
should this liappy consummation* take place, Mon- i 
aieov Martigny will be too much heart-broken to 
make fartlier fight, but will e’en throw helve after 
hatchet, and run to hide himself, after the fashion 
of a true lover, in some desert beyond seas. 

supposing the lady has die bad taste to 
be cibatiiiato^/ind will none of me, I still tliink that 
her happineh^ or her peace of mind, will be as dear 
to'Atotignv, as Gibraltar is to the Spaniards, and 
that bo will aacrifiee a great deal to induce me to 
give op my pretenaiona. Now, I riiall want some 
one to act as my agent in oommunicating with this 
fellow ; tdrX will not deny thajt my old appetite for 
euitting hiB throat may awaken suddenly, were 1 to 
hold personal intercourse with him. Come tliou, 
therefore^ without delay, and hold my back-hand 
— Gome, for you knW me, and that 1 never left a 
kindness unfewarded. To be specifier you ahall 
hSgve means to pSy eff a certain inconvenient inort- 
ga|^ without troubling thb tribe of Issachar, if you 
: wi4. but be true to roe m this matter— Come, there- 


fore, without fiirther apologies or farther delay. 
There shall, 1 gave you my word, neither to risk 
or offenoo in the port of the drama which ! intend 
to commit to your clisarge. s 

** Talking of the drama, we had a miserable at- 
tempt at a sort of bastard theatricals, at Mowbray’s 
Tatignawed mansion. There were two tilings worth 
noticing — One, that I lost all the oOuragetm which 
I pique myself, and fairly fled from the pit, ratlier 
than present myself before Miss Clara Mowbray, 
when it came to the push. And upon this I pray 
you to remark, that 1 am a person of singular de* 
licacy and modesty, instead of being the Hmweansir 
and Daredevil that yon would make of me. The 
other inemorable is cl, a more delicate nature, re- 
specting tlie conduct of a certain fair lady, who 
seemed determined to fling herself at my head. 
There is a wonderful degree of freemasonry among 
us folk of spirit ; and it is astonishing^ how soon we 
, can place ourselves on a footing with neglected 
; wives and discontented daughters; If you come 
not soon, one of the rewards held out to yon in my 
former letter, will ceriainly not be fortliooming. 

I No schoolboy keeps gingerbread for his comrade, 
w'ithout feeling a desire to nibble at it ; so, if you 
appear not to look after your own interest, say you 
had fair warning. For my own part, 1 am rather 
embarrassed tlian gratified by tlie prospect of such 
an affair, when I have on the tapis another of a 
different nature. This enigma 1 will explain at 
meeting. 

** Thus finishes my long communication. If my 
motives of action do not appear explicit, think in 
what a maze fortune has involved me, and how 
much must necessarily depend on tlie chapter ot 
accidents. 

" Yesterday I may bo said to have opened my 
siege, for 1 presented myself before Clara. 1 had 
no very flattering reception— tliat was of little 
consequence, for I did not expect one. By alarm- 
ing her fears, I made an impression thus for, that 
she acquiesces in my appearing before her as her 
brother’s guest, and this is no small poiq^ gained. 
She will become accustomed to look on me, and 
will remember witli less bitterness the trick which 
I played her formerly ; while I, on the otiler hand, 
by a similar force of habit, will get oyer certain 
awkward feelings with which I liave been oompimo- 
tiously visited whenever 1 look upon her.— A^u J 
Healtii and brotherhood. 

“ Thine, 

“ Ethsbiiiqtok " 


CHAPTER XXVll. « 

THB BBPLY. 

Thou benr'nt a predom burden, gentle ppd, 

Nine and ndpliur— Bee mt it ezplode not. 

wa Ftag; 

^ I wavs received your two long letien, my dear" 
Etherington, with equal' aurpriae and interest ; for’ 
what 1 knew of your Soottish adventeea bdbre, 
was by no means soffieient' to preplare mo ..for a 
Btatemmt so* perversely eompltoaled. . The Imns 
Fatnns which, you sgy, governed your ikther, 
seems jto. have ruled the fortunea of yoUr whole 
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houae^ there u so much eceentridW in nil that you 
liave told, me. But n*impQrtef Etherington, yon 
were my friend — yon held me np when I wee eom- 
pletely broken down ; and, whatever yon may think, 
my aervicee are at yonr command, mudi more ftem 
leilectiona on the paat, than hopea for the futnre. 

1 am no apeeeh-maker, but tbia you may rely on 
while 1 eontinne to be Harry Jekyl. You nave 
deaerved aome love at my handa, Etherington, and 
you have it, 

*‘PerfaapB I love you the better since your per- 
plexitiea have become known to me ; for, my dear 
Fitherington, you were before too much an object of 
envy to be entirely an object of affection. What 
a happy fellow 1 was the song of all who named 
yonr rank, and a fortune to maintain it — luck 
sufficient to re^r sll the waste that you could 
make in your income, and akill to back that luck, 
or supply it, should it for a moment fail you. — 
The cards turning up as if to your wish — the dice 
rolling, it almost seemed, at your wink — it was 
rather your look than the touch of your cue that 
sent the ball into the pocket. You seemed to have 
foi’tuue in chains, and a man of less honour would 
have been almost suspected of helping his luck by 
a little art. — You won every bet ; and tlie instant 
that you were, interested, one might have named 
tlia winning horse — it was always tliat which you 
were to gain most by. — You never held out your 
piece but the game went down — and tlien the 
women 1 — with face, manners, person, and, above 
a)l, your tongue what wild work have you made 
among them ! — Good heaven f and have you hod 
the old sword hanging over your head by a horse- 
hair aM this while t — Has your rank been doubtful ! 
•-^Your fortune unsettled f — And your luck, so 
constant in every thing else, has tha^ os well as 
yonr predominant induence with the women, failed 
you, when you wished to form a connection for life, 
and wlien tlie care of yonr fortniie required you 
to do BO 1-^ Etherington, I am astonislied ! — The 
Mowbray sernpe I always thought an inconvenient 
cue, as well as tlie quarrel with tliis same Tyrrel, 
or Martigny ; but 1 was far from guesang tlie 
complicated nature of your perpleuties. 

But I must not run on in a manner which, 
though it relieves my own marvelling mind, cannot 
be very pleasant to you. Enough, 1 look on my 
obligations to you as more light to be home, now 

I have some chance of repaying theip to a certain 
extent ; but, even were the full debt paid, I would 
remain as much attached to you as ever. It is 
your friend who speaks, Etlierington ; and, if he 
offers his advice in somewhat plain language, do 
not, I entreat you, supposo that your oonfidenoo 
has encoura^ an offensive familiarity, hut consider 
me as one who, in a weighty matter, writes plainly, 
to avoid the least chance of misconstruction. 

" Etiierington, your oonduet hitherto has resem- 
bled any thing rather than the coolness and judg- 
ment which are so peculiarly yonr own when you 
choose to display them. I pass over the masquei^e 
of your marriage — ^it was a boy’s trick, which could 
hardly have availed you much, even if sueesssfaj. ; 
for what sort of a wife would you have ueouiM, 
had Uds same Clara Mowbray proved wilflng to 
hare acospted the riiaage whieh vou had put upon 
her, and tranriiirred herself, wittiout repiignanee, 
iTrom'One bridegroom to another t—- Poor m I am, 

I kitow tliat neither Kettfewood nor Oalsendale 

should have bribed me to marry such a —— I 
cannot decorously fill up the blank. 

^ Neither, my dear Etherington, can I foKgive 
you tlie trick you put ou the clergyman, Jtt whose 
eyes you destroyed the poor gin’s diaimeter to 
induce him to consent to perform the ceremony, 
and have thereby perhaps fixed an indelible Stain 
on her for life — this was not a fair rtus de guerre^ 
— As it is, you have taken little by your stratagem 
— ^unless!, indeed, it should be difficult for the young 
lady to prove the imposition put upon her-— for 
that being admitted, the marnage certainly goes 
for nothing. At least, the only use you can make 
of it, would be to drive her into a more formal 
union, fur fear of having this whole nnpleasant dis- 
cussion brought into a court of law ; and in this, 
with all the i^vantagcs you possess, Joined to your 
own arts of persuasion, and her brother’s influence, 

1 riiould think you very likely to succeed. All 
women are necessarily the slaves of their reputation. 

I have known some who havo given up tlieir virtue 
to preserve their character, which is, after all, only 
tlie shadow of it. 1 tlierefore would not conceive 
it difficult for Clara Mowbray to persuade herself 
to become a countess, rather than be the topic of 
conversation for all Britain, while a lawsuit betwixt 
you is in dependence ; and that may be for the 
greater part of both your lives. 

Bu^ in Miss Mowbray’s state of mind, it may 
require time to bring her to such a conclusion ; . 
and 1 fear you w'ill be tliwarted in your operations 
by your rival — 1 will not offend you by calling 
him your brother. Now, it is here that 1 tiiiuk 
with pluasure I may be of some use to you, — under 
this special condition, that there shall be no thoughts 
of farther violence taking place between you. How- 
ever you may have smoothed over your rencontre 
to yourself, there is no doubt that the public would 
have regarded any accident which might have be- 
fallen oil that occasion, as a crime of the deepest 
dye, and that the law would have followed it with 
the most severe punishment. And for all that I 
have said of my serviceable disposition, 1 would 
fein stop short on this sjdo of toe gallows— my 
neck is too long already. Without a jest, Ether- 
ingtoo, you must be ruled by counsel in tins mat- 
ter. 1 detect your hatred to tliis man in every ' 
line of your letter, even when you write with tlie 
greatest coolness ; oven where there is an i^ecta- 
tion of gaiety, I i4nd your sentiments on tliis sub- j 
ject ; and they are sucii as — I will not preach to [ 
you— I will not say a good man — but such as j 
every wise man — every man who wislies to live on 
fair terms with ilio world, and to escape generri . 
malediction, and perhaps a violent death, whore ul 
men will clap their hands and rrioice at toe punito- 
meiit of tlio fratricide — would, witli all posmble 
speed, eradicate from his breast. My services, 
therefore, if tliey are worth your acceptenM, ave 
offered, on tiio condition tliat this unholy hatrtid 
'he subdued with the utmost force of yonr powrerfnl 
mind, and tliat you avoid every thing which taui 
possibly lead to such a catasteophe as yoit bavc 
twice narrowly escaped. I do not aric yon to tike 
this man, for I know well the deep root wbfeh 
yonr prejudices hold in your mind ; 1 mwely tok 
you to avoid him, and to think of hhn as ona who, 
if you do meet him, can never bo the object of 
sonal resentment. •* ' ^ 

" On these couditioiis, 1 will instantly Johr j^al 
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your Spaw, andswait but your anowor to throw parade, either of stipulation 6r argument. Then 
n^lf into the post-ehmse. I will seek out this art, indeed, a cmnoua 'animid ! One would think, 
Martigny for you, and I hare the Tshity to think to read your communication, that you had yourself 
1 shall be able to persuade hin> to take the course discovered the propriety of acting as a ne^dator, 
which his own true interest, as well as yours, so and the reasons whieh imght, hi the course of speh 
plainly points out — and that is, to depart and make a treaty, be urged with advantage to induce tills 
us free of him. You must not grudge a round sum fellow to leave the country-— Why, this is the very 
of money, should that prove necessary — wo must course chalked out in my last letter 1 Yon are 
; make wings for him to fly with, and T must be em- bolder than the boldest gipsy, for you not only steal 
f powered by you to tliat purpose. I cannot think my ideas, and disfigure them, that tlioy inay pass 
! vou have any thing serious to fear from a lawsuit for yours, but you have the assurance to come a- 
Vour father threw out this sinister hint at a moment begging with them to the door of the original paimntl 
I when he was enraged at his wife, and irritated by No man like you for stealing other men^ inventions, 
; his son ; and 1 have little doubt that his exprea- and cooking them up in your own way. However, 

I sions were merely flashes of anger at the moment, Harry, bating a littie self-ooncrit and assumption, 

I though 1 see they have made a deep impression on thou art as honest a fellow as ever man pat flufli in 
you., At all events, he spoke of a preference to — clev», too, in your own style, though not qmto 
hia illegitimate son, as something which it was in his the genius you would fain pass for. — Come on thine 
own power to give or to withhold ; and he has died own terms, and come as speedily as thou^canst. t 
without - bestowing it. The family seem addicted do not reckon the promise T made the less binding, 
to irregular matrimony, and some left-handed mar- that you very generously make no allusion to it. 
riage mere may have been used to propitiate the ^ Thine, 

modesty, and save the conscience, of the French " EinEniNGTOit. 

lady ; but, that any tiling of the nature of a serious 

and legal ceremony took place, nothing but the “P.S. One single caution I must add — do not 
strongest pi*oof can make mo believe. mention my name to any one at Harrowgate, or 

^ I repeat, then, that I have little doubt that the your prospect of meeting me, or the route which 
claims of Martigny, whatever they arc, may be you are about to take. On tlie purpose of your 
easily compounded, and England made clear of joiiniey, it is unnecessary to recommend sUenoe. 
him. This will be more easily done, if he really I know not whether such doubts arc natural to all 
I entertains such a romantic passion, as you describe, who have secret measures to pursue, or whether 
for Miss Clara Mowbray. It would be easy to nature has given me an unusual slvura of anxious 
sliew him, that whether she is disposed to accept suspicion ; but I cannot divest in>’self of the idea, 
your lordsliip’s hand or not, her quiet and p« 2 ace that I am closely watclied by some one whom 1 
of ndnd must depend on his leaving the country, cannot discover. Altliough I concealed my purpose 
liely on it, I shall find out the way to smooth him of coming hither from all mankind but ^ou, wnom 
down, and whether distance or the grave divide I do not for an instant suspect of blabbing, yet it 
Martiguy and you, is very little to the purpose, was known to tliis Martigny, and he is down here 
unless in so far as the one point can be attained before me. Again, 1 said not a word — gave not 
with honour and rafety, and the other, if attempted, a hint to any one of my views towards Clara, yet 
would only make all concerned the subject of gene- the tattling people here had spread a report of a 
ral execration and deserved punishment. — Speak marriage depending between us, even before T could 
the word, and I attend you, as your truly gniteful* make the motion to her brother. To be sure, in 
and devoted , sucli society there is nothing talked of bat mairy- 

" Henry Jekyl.’* iug and giving in marriage; and thi^ which alarms 
me, as connected with m^ own private purposes. 
To this admonitory epistle, the writer received, may be a bare rumour, arising out of the go^p of 
In the course of pos^ tiie following answer : — * the place — Yet 1 feel like the poor woman in the 

old story, who felt herself watched by an aye that 
*^,My truly grateful and devoted Henry Jekyl glared upon her from behind the tapestiy. 
lias adopted a tone which seems to be exulted ** I should have told you in my last, that I had 
without any occasion. Why, thou suspicious mo- been recognized at a public entertainment, by the 
nitor, have 1 not repeated a hundred times that old clergyman, who pronounced the matrimonial 
1 repent sincerely of the foolish rencontre, and am blessing on Clara and me, nearly eight years ago. 
determined to curb my temper, and he on my guard He inusted upon addresnng mo by the name of 
in future— And what need you come upon me, Valentine Bulmer, under i^ioh 1 was then best 
with Your long lesson about excemtion, and punish- known. It did not suit me at^resent put him 
mCni^ and fratricide, and so forth t — You d^ with into my confidence, so 1 cut him, Harry, as I would 
an fu^piment as a hoy does with the first hare he an old pencil. The tadc was the less aififcul^ tliat 
shoot^ which he never thinks dead till he has fired I had to do with one of the most absent mefi that 
the second barrel into her. What a fellow yon ever dreamed with his eyeh open. I Vfrily believe 
would have boenfor a lawyer I how long you woidd ho might bfi persuaded that the whole tranfaction 
havahe^' forth upon the plainest cause, until the was a visioo, and that he had never in reality eeen 
pqt^ Itothorj^d Judge was almost willing to decide ma before. Your pious rebuke, therefo^j about 
against jnstSoe^ that he might be revenged on you. what 1 told him formerly ooneern^g tfm iovtira 
If 1 must repost what I have said twenty times, I is quite thrown away. After all/ if vdiitt I said 
tell ybti 1 havo no thoughts of proceeding with this was not accurately tnie^ as I certainly believe it 
fellow as I would with another. If my father’s was an exaggeration, it was all SshiVFbuaiois of 
fblood be in his veins, it sliaU save the ddn his Martiguy’s mult, I 'aappose. t am sure he had love 
mother gave him. And so come, without more and opportunity on his aids. 
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** Here you huTe a poatBcript^ Han7> longer than 
Uie letter, but it muat ooudiide with the tame bur^n 
Come, land oome quickly.** 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE FRIGHT. 

Ai •liakM the bou^ of trembling leaf. 

When ludden whirlwinds rue ; 

Ae stands aghast the warrior chief. 

When his taie amy flies. ^ ^ 

It had been settled by all who took the matter 
into oonsideration, that the fidgety, fiery old Nabob 
would soon quarrel with his ^dlady, Mrs Dods, 
and become impatient of his residence at St Ho- 
nan’s. A man so kind to himself, and so inquisitive 
about the affairs of others, could have, it was sup- 
posed, a limited sphere for gratification eitlier of 
his tastes or of his curiosity, in tlie Aultoun of 
St Ilonan*a ; and many a time the precise day and 
hour of his departure were fixed by the idlers at 
the Spaw. But still old Touchwood appeared 
amongst them when the weather pennitted, with 
his nut-brown visage, his throat carefully wrapped 
up in an immense Indian kerchief, and his gold- 
headed cane, which he never failed to carry over 
iiis shoulder; his* short, but stout limbs, and his 
active step, shewed plainly that ho bore it rather 
ss a bad^ of dignity than a means of support. 
There lie stood, answering shortly and grniHy to 
all questions proposed to him, and making his 
remarks aloud umn the company, witli great in- 
difference as to the offence which might be taken; 
and as soon as the ancient priestess had lianded 
him his glass of the salutiferous water, turned on 
his heel with a brief good-morning, and either 
mardied back to hide himself in tlio Manse, with 
his crony, Mr Cargill, or to engage in some hobby- 
horsical pursuit connected with his neighbours in 
the Aultoun. 

The truth was, that the honest gentleman having, 
so far as Mrs Dods would pennit, put matters to 
rights within her residence, wisely abstainod from 
pushing his innovations any farther, aware that it 
is not every stone which is capable of receiving the 
last degree of polish. He next set himself about 
putting Mr Cargill’s house into order ; and without 
leave asked or given by that reverend gentleman, 
he actually aceomplislicd as wonderful a reforma- 
tion' in the Manse, as could have been effected by 
a benevolent Brownie. The floors were sometimes 
swept — the carpets were sometimes shaken — tlie 
plates and Wishes were cleaner — there was tea and 
sugar in the tea-chest, and a joint of meat at pro- 
per times was to he found in the larder. The elder 
maid-servant wore a good stuff gown— -the younger 
snooded up her hMr, and now went about the house 
a ddmael so trig and nea^ that some said she was 
too handaome for the service of a hadielor divine; 
and others, that they saw no buuness so old a fool 
as the Nabob bad to be meddling with a laasie’fl 
busking. Bat for sndi evil brnita Mr Touchwood 
cared not, ^cn if he happened to hear of them, 
which wta very*dbubtful. Add to all these chaiigeB, 
that the gar^ was weeded, and the glebe was re- 
gularly laboux^ 


The talisman by which all thU deairable alteration 
was wrought, consisted partly in small jprbsents. 
partly in constant attention. The-liberalitjrwf t^ 
singular old mtleman gave him a perfi^ right to 
scold when no saw things wrong ; the domestics, 
who had fallen into total sloth and indifference, b^ 
gan to exert themselves under Mr Tonchwm’a 
new system of rewards and surveillanee ; and the 
minister, half unconscious of the cause, reaped the 
advanta^ of the exertions of his busy friend. Some^ 
times he lifted his head, when he heard workmen 
thumping and bouncing in the neighbourhood of 
his study, and demanded the meaning of ihe clatter 
which annoyed him ; but on receiving for answer ' 
that it was by order of Mr Touchwood, he resumed 
bin labours, under tlie persuasion that all- was well. 

But even the Augean task of putting the Manse 
in order, did not satisfy tlie gigantic activi^ of Mr 
Touchwood. Ho aspired to universal dominion in 
the Aultoun of St Ronan’s ; and, like most men of 
an ardent temper, ho contrived, in a great measure 
to possess himself of the authority which he longed 
after. Then was there war waged by him with all 
tlic petty, blit perpetual nuisances, which infest a 
Scottish town of the old stamp — then was the 
hereditary dunghill, which had reeked before the 
window of the cottago for fourscore years, tran- 
sported behind tlie house — then was the broken- 
wheelbarrow, or unserviceable cart, removed- out 
of the footpath — tho old hat, or blue petticoat, 
taken from the window into which it had been 
stuffed, " to expel the winter’s flaw,” was consigned 
to the gaiter, and its place supplied by good per- 
spicuous glass. The meaus by which such refonna- • 
tion was effected, were the same as resorted to in 
the Manse — money and admonition. The latter 
given alone would have met little attention — pev- 
^haps would have proi^kcd opposition^but, softened 
and sweetened by a little present to assist the re- 
form recommended, it sunk into the hearts of the 
hearers, and in general overcame their objections. 
Besides, an opinion of the Nabob’s woaltli was high 
among the villagers ; and an idea prevailed amongst 
them, that, notwithstanding his keeping no servants 
or equipage, he was able to purcliase, if lie pleased, 
half tho land in the country. It was 'not grand 
carriages and fine liveries that made heavy purses, 
they rather helped to lighten them ; and they said, 
who pretended to know what they wero talking 
about^ that old Turnpenny, and Mr Bindloose to 
boo^ would tell down more money on Mi* Touch- 
wood’s mere word, than upon tlie joint bond ot 
lialf the fine folks at the Well. Such an opinion 
smoothed every tiling before the path of one, who 
shewed himself neither averse to give nor to lend; 
and it by no means diminished the reputation Ot 
his wealth, that in transactions of business ho was 
not carelessly negligent of his interest but plainly 
shewed he understood the value of what he was ! 
parting with. Few, therefore, cared to withstand 
the humoars of a whimsical old gentleman, who 
had both the will and the means of obliging ihOM 
disposed to comply with his fancies ; and thus the 
singalar stranger contrived, in the course of a briet 
space of days or weeks, to place the villagers more 
al^lutely at his devotion, than they bad heeh to 
the pleasuro of any individual since thrir aneieni 
lords liod left the Aultoun. The power of the 
baron-bsilie himself, though the oflice wis tested 
in the persoBiOf old Meiklewham, was a sabordinkts 
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jurisdiction^ eorapariid to tlie voluntary allegiance 
which the inhabitants paid to Mr Touchwood. 

There were, however, recusants, who deolined 
file authority -tliua set up amongst them, and, with 
the characteristic obstinacy of their countrymen, 
I'efused to hearken to ilie words of the stranger, 
whether thejjr were for good or for evil. Tliese 
men’s dunghills were not removed, nor the stum- 
bling-blocks taken from ' the footpath, where it 
pamd the front of tlieir houses. And it befell, tliat 
wldle Mr Touchwood was most eager in abating the 
nuisances of the village, he had very nearly expe- 
rienced a frequent fate of great reformers — that 
of losing his life by means of one of those enormities 
which as yet had subsisted in spite of all his efforts. 

The Nabob finding his time after dinner hang 
somewhat heavy on his hand, and the moon being 
tolerably bright, had, one harvest evening, sought 
lus usual remedy for dispelling eiiuui by a walk to 
the Manse, where he was sure, tiiat, if he could not 
succeed in engaging the minister himself in some 
disputation, he would at least find something in the 
establishment to animadvert upon and to restore to 
order. 

Accordingly, he had taken the opportunity to 
lecture the younger of fiie minister’s lasses upon 
the dut^ of wearing shoes and stockings ; and, as 
Ills advice came fortified by a present of six pair 
of white cotton hose, and two pair of stout Icatliern 
shoes, it was received, not witli respect only, but 
with gratitude, and the chuck under the chin that 
rounded up the oration, while she opened the outor 
door for his honour, was acknowledged with a blush 
•and a giggle. Nay, so far did Grizzy carry her 
sense of Mr Touchwood’s kindness, that, observing 
tiie moon was behind a cloud, she very carefully 
offered to escort him to the Cleikum Jnn with a 
lantern, in case he should come to some harm by 
tlie gate. Tliis the traveller’s independent spirit 
scorned to listen to ; and, having briefly assured 
her that ho had walked the streets of Paris and of 
Madrid whole nights without sucli an accommo- 
dation, he stoutly strode off on his return to his 
lodgings. 

An Incident, however, befell him, which, unless 
the police of Madrid and Paris be belied, might 
have happened in either of those two splendid capi- 
tals, as well as in the miserable Aultoun of St 
Ronan’s. Before the door of Saunders Jaup, a 
fenar of some importance , " who held lus land free, 
imd caredna a bodle for ony one,” yawned that 
^rifoHius gulf, ycleped, in Scottish phrase, the 
jaw-liole, in ottier words, au uncovered common 
Sjfrwen The local situation of this receptacle of 
filth was well known to Mr Touchwood ; for Saun- 
ders Jaup was at the very head of those who held 
out for the praotices of their fathers, and still main- 
tained those ancient and unsavoury customs which 
our traveller had in so many instances succeeded 
in Abating. Guide^ therefore, by his nose, the 
Nabob made a oontnderable circuit to avoid tiie dis- 
pleasure and danger of passing this filthy puddle 
at the neaxeat, and by tliat means fell upon Scylla 
sm besought to avoid Charybdis. In plain lan^age, 
lie impToaehed so near the hank of a littio xivulet, 
which in that place passed betwixt the footpatii 
^d the hoise-rm, that he lost his footSifc and fell 
into the channel of the streamlet from a neight of 
three or four feet. It was thought that the noise 
of bis fall, or at least his qtil for aasistanee, must 


have been heard in the house of Saunders Jaup; 
but that honest person was, according to his own I 
aocount, at that time engaged in tite exercise of 
the evening— ‘an excuse which passed current, al- 
though Saunders was privately heard to allem, tliat 
tlie town would have been the quieter, " if the auld 
meddling busy-body had bidden still in the bum 
for gude and a’.” 

But fortune had provided better for poor Touch- 
wood, whose foibles, os they arose out of tlie most 
excellent motives, would have ill deserved so severe 
a fate. A passenger, who heard him shout for help, 
ventured cautiously to the side of the bank, down 
which he liad fallen ; and, after ascertaining tiie 
nature of the ground as carefuUy as tlio darkness 
permitted, was at length, and not without some 
effor^ enabled to assist him out of the channel of 
the rivulet. 

" Aro you hurt materially t*’ said tliis good Sa- 
maiitan to the object of his care. 

“No — no — i— n it — no,” said Touchwood, 
extremely angry at his disaster, and the cause of it. 
“ Do you think 1, who have been at tlie summit of 
Mount Athos, where tiie precipice sinks a thousand 
feet on the sea, care a fartiiing about such a fall 
as this is 1” 

But, as he spoke, he reeled, and his kind assistant 
caught him by tho arm to prevent his falling. 

“ I fear you are more hurt than you suppose^ 
sir,” said the stranger ; “ permit me to go home 
along with you.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Touchwood ; “for,’ 
though it is impossible I can need help in such 
a foolish matter, yet 1 am equally obliged to you, 
friend ; and if the Cleikum Inn be not out of your 
road, 1 will take your ann so far, and thank you 
to the boot.” 

“ It is much at your service, sir,” said the stran- 
ger ; “ indeed, I was tliiuking to lodge there for tli«* 
night.” 

“ 1 am glad to hear it,” resumed Touchwood ' 
“ you shall be my guest, and 1 will make them look 
after you in proper fashion — You seem to be a 
very civil sort of fellow, and I do not find your 
arm inconvenient — it is the rheumatism makes me 
walk BO ill — the pest of all that have been in hot 
climates when they settle among these d— d fogs.” 

“ Lean as hard and walk as slow as you will, 
sir,” said the benevolent assistant — ** this is a rough 
street.” 

“Yes, sip — and why is it rough I” answered 
Touchwood. “ Why, b^ause the old pig-headed 
fool, Saunders Jaup, will not allow it to be made 
smooth. There he sits, sir, and obstructs all rational 
improvement ; and, if a man would not fall into his 
infernal putrid gutter, and so become an abomina- 
tion to himself and odious to others^ far his whole 
life to come, he runs tho risk of breaking bis nedc, 
as I liave done to-night.” 

“ 1 am afndd, sir,” said his companion, “you 
have fallen on tlie most dangerous side.— You 
I'emember Swift’s proverb, * The more dirA the less 
hurt.'” 

“ But why should there be either dirt or hurt in 

well-regulated place I” answered Touchwood — 
“ Why should not men be able to go about their 
affairs at night, in such .a hamlet as thisi without 
either endangering necks or noses I — Our Scottish 
magistrates are worth nothing, sir— nothing ait all. 
Oh for a Turkidi Cadi, now, to troonoe the seoun- 
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drai — or tlie Mayor of Calcutta^ to bring liiin'ipto 
lii». court — or were it but an Eii^ish tCustice of the 
Peace tlut is newly included in the commission — 
they would abate the villain’s nuisance with a ven- 
geance on him — But here we are — tliis is tlie 
Cleikum Inn. — Hallo hilloa — house ! — Epftie 
Anderson I — Beenie Chambermaid ! — ^boy Boots ! 
— Ml'S Bods ! — are you all of you asleep and dead! 
— Here have 1 been lialf murdered, and you let 
me stand bawling at the door 1” 

Eppie Anderson came witli a light, and so did 
Beenie Chamber-maid with another ; but no sooner 
did they look upon the pair who stood in tlie porch 
under the huge sign that swung to and fro with 
heavy creaking, than Beenie screamed, Hung away 
her candle, though a four in the pound, and in a 
nowly japanned candlestick, and Hcd one \iray, 
while Eppie Anderson, echoing the yell, brandished 
her light round her head like a Bacchante nourish- 
ing her torch, and ran off in another direction. 

** Ay — I must be a bloody spectacle,” said Mr 
Touchwood, letting himself fall heavily upon his 
assistant’s shoulder, and wiping his face, which 
trickled with wet — did not think 1 had been 
so seriously hurt ; but I And my weakness now — 
1 must have lost much blood.” 

" I hope you are still mistaken,” said the stran- 
ger ; “ but here lies the way to the kitchen — we 
shall find light there, since no oiio chooses to bring 
it to us.” 

Me assisted the old gentleman into the kitchen, 
where a lamp, as well as a bright lire, was burning, I 
by the light of which ho could easily discern tliat | 
the supposed blood was only water of the rivulet, 
and, indeed, none of the cleanest, altliough much 
more so than the sufferer would have found it a 
little lower, where the stream is joined by tlio su- 
IKsrfluities of Saunders Jaup’s paladiiim. Relieved 
by his new friend’s repeated assurances tliat such 
was the case, the senior began to bustle up a little, 
and his companion, desirous to render him every 
assistanoe, wont to the door of the kitchen to call 
for a basin and water. Just as ho wak about to 
open the door, tlie voice of Mrs Dods was heard as 
she descended the stairs, in a tone of indignation 
by no means unusual to her, yet mingled at the 
same time with a few notes tliat sounded like unto 
the quiverings of consternation. 

^ Idlb limmers — sillv sluts — 1 ’ll warrant nane 
o’ yo will ever see ony tiling waur than yoursell, ye 
silly taupies — Ghaist, indeed! — I’ll waiTant it’s 
some idle dub-skelper frae the Waal, coming after 
fM>m#o’ yonrsella on iiae honest eiTaiid — Ghaist, 
indeed ! — Hand up the candle, John Ostler — I ’se 
warrant it a twa-lianded ghaist, and the door left 
on the snepk — ^There ’s somebody iu the kitclien — 
gahg forward wi’the lantern, John Ostler.” 

At this critical moment tlie stranger opened the 
door of the kitchen, and behold the dame advancing 
at the head of her household troops. The ostler 
and humpbacked postilion, one bearing a stable- 
lantem and a hay-fork, the otlier a rushlight and a 
broom, constituted the advanced guard ; Mrs Dods 
herself formed the centre, talking loud and braii- 
dishing a pair pf tongs ; while the two maids, like 
troops not much to be trusted after tlieir recent 
defeat, followed, cowering in tlie rear. But not- 
withstanding this admirable disposiUon, no sooner 
Imd the stranger shewn his face, add pronounced 
the worihi ^ Mrs Dods,” than a tianic seized the 


whole* array. The advanced guard recoiled ibi con- 
sierndtion, the ostler upsetting Mrs Dods in the 
confusion of his retreat ; wliile she, grap[ding with 
him in her terror, secured him by the ears and 
hair, and tliey joined their cries together in hideous 
chorus. The two maidens resumed their foriner 
flight, and took refuge in the darksome den, entitled 
, their bedroom, while the humpbacked postilion' fled 
like the wind into the stable, and, with professional 
instinct, began, in tlio extremity of his terror to 
saddle a horse. 

Meanwhile, the guest whose appearance had 
caused this combustion, plucked the roaring ostler 
from above Mrs Dods, and pushing him away with 
a hcariy slap on the shoulder, proceeded to raise 
and encourage the fallen landlady, inquiring, at tlie 
same time, ^ What, in the devil’s name, was the 
cause of all this senseless confusion 1” 

And wliat is the reason, in Heaven’s name,” 
answered the matron, keeping her eyes firmly shut, 
and still shrewish in her expostulation, though in 
tlie very extremity of terror, “ what is the reason 
tliat you should come and frighten a decent house, 
where you met iiactliiug but the height of civility !” 

" And why should I frighten you, Mrs Dods, or 
in one word, what is the meaning of all this non- 
sensical terror I” 

Arc not you,” said Mrs* Dods, opening her eyes 
a little as she spoke ” the ghaist of Imncis Tirl I” 

1 am Francis Tyrrel, unquestionably, my old 
friend.” 

" I keiid it ! 1 kend it 1” answered the honest ! 
woman, relapsing into her agony ; " and 1 think ye 
might be ashamed of yoursell, that arc a ghaist, 
and have nae better to do than to frighten a puii* 
auld aJewife.” 

” On my word, 1 am no ghost, but a living man,” 
answered Tyrrel. 

** Were you not murdered tlian 1” said Mrs Dods, 
still in an uncertain voice, and only partially open- 
ing her eyes — “Are yo very Bura ye werena 
murdered !” 

“ Why, not that ever I heard of, certainly, dame,” 
replied Tyrrel, 

“ But I shall bo murdered presently,” said old 
Touchwood from the kitclien, where he had hitherto 
remained a mute auditor of this extraordinary scene 
— I shall be murdered, unless you fetch me some 
water without delay.” 

“ Coining, sir, coming,” answered Dame Dods, 
her professional reply TOing as familiar to her as 
that of poor Francis’s “Anon, anou, sir.” “As 
I live by honest reckonings,” said she, fully collect- 
ing herself, and giving a glance of more composed 
temper at Tyrrel, “ 1 believe it m yoursell, Maister 
Frank, in blood and body after a’ — and see if ■ I 
dinna gie a proper sorting to yon twa silly jauds 
tliat gard mo mak a bogle of you, and a fule of 
mysell— Ghaist ! my certie, I sail ghaist them— if 
they had their heads as miicklo on their wark^as on 
their daffing, tliey wad play nae. sic pliskies-rit’s 
the wanton steed tliat scaurs at tho windlestrac — * 
Ghaists ! wha o’er heard of ghaists in an honest 
house I Naeboily need fear bogles that has a con- 
Bcicnco void of offence. — But 1 am blithe that 
MacTurk diAsna murdered ye when a’ ia duqp, 
Maister Fnincie.” 

“ Como this way, Mother Dods, if you t^ould bot 
have mo do a mischief 1” exclaimed Touchwood,, 
gnuqiing a plate which stood on the dresser, as if he 
* 170 
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were about to heave it at the landlady^ by way of 
recalling her attention. 

« For the love of H^ven» dinna break it I”, ex- 
claimed the alarmed landlady, knowing that Touch- 
wood’s effervescence of impatience sometimes ex- 

iTwas afterwards libmlly atoned for. ‘‘liord, ffr, 
are ye out of your wits f — it breaks a set, yo ken — 
Godsake, put doun the cheeny plate, and try your 
hand on tlie delf-waro 1 — it will just make as good 
a jingle — But, Lord hand a grip o’ us 1 now 1 look 
at ye, what ean hae come ower yo, and what sort 
of a plight are ye in I — Wait till 1 fetch water and 
a towel,” 

In fact, the miserable guise of her new lodger now 
overcame tlie dame’s curiosity to inquire after the 
fitte of her earlier acquaintance, and she gave her 
instant and exclusive attention to Mr Touchwood, 
with many exclamations, while aiding him to per- 
form the task of ablution and abstersion. Her two 
fugitive handmaidens had by this time returned to 
ilie kitchen, and endeavoured to suppress a smuggled 
laugh at the recollection of their mistress’s panic, 
by acting very officiously in Mr Touchwood’s service. 
By dint of washing and drying, the token of the 
sable stains was at length removed, and the veteran 
became, with some difficulty, satisfied that he had 
been more dirtied and frightened than hurt. 

Tyrrel, iu tlie meantime, stood looking on with 
wonder, imagining that he beheld in the features 
whicli emerged from a mask of mud, the counte- 
nance of an old friend. After the operation was 
ended, he could not help addreasing himself to Mr 
Touchwood, to demand whether he had not the 
pleasure to sec a friend to whom he had been obliged 
when at Smyrna, for some kindness respecting his 
money matters 1 

** Mot worth speaking of — ^not worth speaking of,” 
said Touchwood hastily. " Glad to see you, tliough 
—glad to see you. Yes, here I am ; you will find 
me the same good-natured old fool that 1 was at 
Smyrna — never look how 1 am to get iu money 
again — always laying it out. Never mind — it was 
written in my forehead, as the Turk says. 1 will 
go up now and change my dress — ^you will sup with 
me when 1 come back — Mrs Dods will toss us up 
flomeihing — a braiidered fowl will be best, Mrs 
Dods, with some mushrooms, and get us a jug of 
mulled wine — plottie, as you call it — to put the re- 
collection of the old Presbyterian’s common sewer 
out of my head.” 

So saying, up stairs marched the traveller to bis 
own ^partinen^ while Tyrrel, seizing upon a candle, 
was about to do the same. 

^Mr Touchwood is in the blue room, Mrs Dods; 
I snppose 1 may take possession of the yellow one t” 

^Suppose naething about the matter, Maister 
i Firaneie Tirl, till ye tell me downright where ye hae 
beena’ this time^ and whether ye hae been mui^ered 
WBCtI” 

, " I think you may be pretty well satisfied of that^ 
Mn Dods F’ 

Troth t and so I am in a sense ; and yet it gars 
me grue to look upon ye, sae mony days and weeks 
it hae been since I thought ye were rotten in the 
moulds. And now to see ye st^ding be4^ me hale 
and feir, and crying for a bedroom like ither folk!” 

** One would ^ost suppose, my good friend,” said 
Tyrrel, ** that you were aoriy at my having come 
olive sgain,’* 


"It’s no for that,” replied Mrs Dods, who' was 
peculiariy ingenious in the mode of framing and 
stating what site conceived to be her grievances; 

" but is it not a queer thing for a decent man like 
yoursell, Maister Tirl, to be leaving your lodgings 
witliout a word spoken, and me put to a’ these 
charges in seeking for your dead body, and yery 
near taking my business out of honest Maister 
Bindlooso’s hands, because he kend the cantrips of 
the like of you better than 1 did f — and than they 
hoe putten up an advertisement down at the Waal 
yonder, wi* a’ their names at it, setting ye fortli, 
Maister Francie, asane of the greatest blackguards 
unh.'inged ; and wlia, div ye think, is to keep ye in a 
creditable house, if that *s the character ye get 1” 

** You may leave tliat to me, Mrs Dods — 1 assure 
you that matter shall be put to rights to your satis- 
faction ; and I think, so long as we have known | 
each offier, you may take my word tliat 1 am not 
undeserving the shelter of your roof for a single 
night, (I shall .ask it no longer,) until my character 
is sufficiently cleared. It was for that purpose 1 
chiefly came back again.” 

Came hack again !” said Mrs Dods. " 1 profess 
yc mado me start, Maister 'I'irl, and you looking 
sao p.a1e, too. But 1 think,” she added, straining 
after a joke, " if ye were a ghaist, seeing we are 
such auid acquaintance, ye wadna wish to spoil my 
custom, but would just walk decently up and down 
the aiild castle wa’s, or maybe down at the kirk 
yonder — there have been awfu’ things dune in that 
kirk and kirkyard — 1 whiles dinna like to look that 
way, Maister Francie.” 

“ 1 am much of your mind, mistress,” said Tyrrel, 
with a sigh ; and, indeed, 1 do in ono senso re- 
semble the apparitions you talk of ; for, like tliem, 
and to as little purpose, I stalk about scenes where 
my happiness departed. But 1 speak riddles to 
you, Mrs Dods — the plain truth is, that I met with 
an accident on tlie day 1 last left your house, the 
effects of which detained me at some distance from 
St Ronan’s till this veiy day.” 

Hegh^ sirs, and ye were sparing of your trouble, 
that wadna write a bit line, or send a bit message 1 
— Ye might hae thought folk wad hae been vexed 
encugh about ye, forby undertaking journeys, and 
hiring folk to seek for your dead body.” 

shall willingly pay all reasonable charges 
which my disappearance may have oocabioneri,” 
answered Her guest ; " and 1 assure you, once for 
all, that my remaining for some time quiet at March- 
! diorn, arose partly from illness, and. partly from 
business of a very pressing and particular na^re.” 

" At Marcli thorn !” exclaimed Dame Dods, 
^ heard ever man the like o’ that 1 — And where 
did ye put up in Marchtiiom 1 an ane may mak 
bauld to apeer.” 

" At the Black Bull,” replied Tyrrel. 

** Ay, that’s auld Tam I^wrie’s — a very decent 
man, Thamas — and a donee creditable house— 
nane of your flisk-ma-boys— I am glad ye made 
choice of sic gude quarter^ neighboiir ; for 1 am 
beginning to think ye are but a qu^ ane — ye 
look as if butter wadna melt in your month, but I 
Ball warrant cheese no choke ye. — But FJl thank 
ye to gang your ways into the parlour, for I am no 
like to get muekle mair out o’ ye, it’s like ; and ve 
are standing here jusi in the gatc^ when we hae the 
BU^r to dish.” 

Tyrrel, glad to be released from theexaminatton 
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to wliicii Ills landlady’s curiosity had without cere- 
mony subjocU^ walked into the parlour, where 
he was pi’esently joined by Mr Touchwood, newly 
attired, and high in spirits. 

** Here comes our-supper i” he exclaimed. — Sit 
ye down, and let us bqo what Mrs Dods lias done 
for us. — I profess, mistress, your plottie is excellent, 
ever since K taught you to mix the spices in the 
right proportion.” 

I am glad the plottie pleases ye, sir — but I 
think I kend gay weel how to make it before I saw 
your honour — Maister Tirl can tell that, for mony 
a bi*owst of it 1 hae brewed laug syne for him and 
the callaut Valentine Buimer.” 

This ill-timed observation extorted a groan from 
Tyrrel ; but the traveller, ininning on with his own 
recollections, did not appear to notice his emotion. 

You are a conceited old woman,” said Mr 
Touchwood ; how the devil should any one know 
how to mix spices so well as he who has been 
where they grow ? — 1 have seen the sun ripening 
nutmegs and cloves, and here, it can hardly till a 
pcascod, by Jupiter ! Ah, Tyrrel, the merry nights 
we have had at Smyrna ! — Gad, 1 think the gam- 
mon and the good wine taste all the better in a land 
where folks hold them to be sinful indulgence — 
Gad, I believe many a good Moslem is of tlio same 
opinion — tliat same prohibition of their prophet’s 
gives a flavour to the ham, and a relish to die 
Cyprus. — Do you remember old Cogia ITasscin, 
witii his green turban I — I once played him a tvick, 
and put a pint of brandy into liis sherbet. Egad, 
tlie old fellow took care never to discover tlie cheat 
until he had got to the bottom of the flagon, and 
then he strokes his long white beard, and says, 
* Ullah Kerim,* — that is, * Heaven is merciful,* Mrs 
Dods, Mr Tyrrel knows the meaning of it. — Ullah 
Kerim, says he, after he had drunk about a gallon 
of brandy-punch I — Ullah Kerim, says tlie hy|>o- 
critical old rogue, as if he had doue die finest thing 
in the world !” . 

" And wliat for no 1 What for shpuldna the 
honest man say a blessing after his drap punch 1” 
demanded Mi's Dods ; ** it was better,! ween, than 
blasting, and blawihg, and swearing, as if folks 
sliouldiia he thankful for tlie ci'eature-coniforts.” 

“ Well said, old Dame Dods,** replied the tra- 
veller ; " that is a right hostess’s maxim, and worthy 
of Mrs Quickly herself. Here is to thee, and I pray 
ye to pledge me before ye leave the room.” 

** Trodi, I’ll pledge naebody the night, Maister 
Touchwood ; for, what wi* the upcast and terror 
that I got a wee while syne, and what wi’ the bit 
taste that 1 behoved to take of tlie plottio while I 
was making it, my head is sair enough distressed 
the night uready. — Maister Tirl, the yellow room 
is ready for ye when you like ; and, gentlemen, as 
the mom is the Sabbath, I canna be keeping the 
servant queans out of tlieir beds to wait ou ye ony 
lauger,' w they will make it an excuse for lying 
till aught o’clock on the Lord’s day. So, when your 
plottie is done. I’ll be muckle obliged to ye to 
light the bedroom candles, and put out the double 
moulds, and e’en sliew yoursells to your beds ; 
to douce folka, me' as tlie like of you, should sSt 
an example by ordinary.— And so, gude-night to 
ye baith.” 

^ By my faith,” said Touchwood, as she with- 
drew, ’’our dame turns as obstinate as a Pacha 
with three tails I— We have her gracious permis- 


sion to flnish our mug, however ; sa here is to your 
healtli once more, Mr Tyrrel, wishing you a hearty 
welcome to your own country.” 

” I thank you, Mr Touchwood,” answered iP 3 urrel; 
” and I return you tlie same good wishes, with, as ! ^ 
sincerely hope, a much greater chance of their being ' 
realized — You relieved me, sir, at a time when 
the villainy of an agent, prompted, as I have reason 
to think, by an active and powerful enemy, ooea- 
sioned my being, for a time, prassed to fuu&. •— 1 
made remittances to the Ilagion you dealt with, to 
acquit myself at least of tlte pecuniary part of mjjr 
obligation ; but tlie bills were returned, because, it 
was stated, you had loft Smyrna.” 

“ Very truo — very tnic — left Smyrna, and here 
I am in Scotland — as for tlie bills, we will speak 
of them anotlicr time — something due to picking 
me out of tho gutter.” 

" I shall niako no dorhiction on that account,” 
said Tyrrel, smiling, though in no jocose mood ; 

” and I bc'g you not b) mistake me. The circum- 
stances of embarrassment, under which you found 
me at Smyrna, were merely temporary— I am most 
able and willing to pay my debt ; and, let me add, 

1 am must desirous to do so.” 

“ Another time — another time,” said Mr Touch- 
wood — "time enough before us, Mr Tyrrel — 
besides, at Smyrna, you talked of a lawsuit-— law 
is a lick-penny, Mr Tyrrel — no counsellor like tlie 
pound ill pui’se.” 

" For my lawsuit,” siiid Tyrrel, “ I am fully pro- 
vided.” 

" But have you good advice 1 — Have you good 
advice 1” said Touchwood ; " answer mo fiiat.” 

"I have advised with my lawyers,” imawered. 
Tyrrel, internally vexed to find tliat his friend was 
much disposed to make his generosity upon tlie 
former occasion a pretext for prying farther into 
his affairs now than ho thought polite or convenient 

"With your counsel learned in tlie law — eh, 
my dear boy 1 But the advice you should take is 
of some travelled friend, well acquainted witii man- 
kind and tlie world — some one*tliat has lived 
double your years, and is maybo looking out for 
some bare young fellow that ho may do a little good 
to — one that might be willing to help you farther 
than I can pretend to guess — to, as to your law- 
yer, you get just your guinea’s worth from him— 
not even so much as the baker’s bargain, thirteen 
to the dozen.” 

" I think I should not trouble myself to go to 
in search of a friend such as you describe,” said 
Tyrrel, who could not affect to misunderstand toe 
senior’s drift, " when I was near Mr Peregrine 
Touchwood; but too truth is, my affairs are at 
present so much complicated with those of others, 
whose secrets I have no right to communicate, that 
I cannot have tlie advantage of consulting yoUf op 
any other friend. It is possible 1 may soon 
obliged to lay aside this reserve, and vindicate 
myself before the whole public. I will not fai^' 
when tliat time toaJl arrive, to take an early oppoiB- 
tunity of confidential communication with you.” 

"That is right — confidential is toe wordr— No 
person ever made a confidant of me who repented 
it— Think what toe Pacha might have made 
had he taken my advice, and cut tlirough the Wi- 
muB of Suez. — Turk and Christian, men of all 
tongues and countirieB, used to consult old Toueh- 
wood, from too building of a mosque down to toe 
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Kettliiiff of aa agio . — But comc-«-Grood-nl£ht — 
good-iiiglit.’* 

So saying, Jie took up hia bedroom light, and ex- 
tinguished one of thow which stood on the tabic, 
nodded to Tyrrel to discharge hid share of the duty 
imposed by Mrs Dods with the same punctuality, 
and they withdrew to their several apartments, eu- 
tertaining very different sentiments of each other. 

A troublesome, inquisitive old gentleman,’* said 
T^ttoI to himself ; ** I remember him naiTowly 
escaping tlie bastinado at Smyrna, for thrusting his 
advice on the Turkish cadi — and then I lie under 
a considerable obligation to him, giving him a sort 
of right to annoy me — Well, I must parry his im- 
pertinence as 1 can.” 

“ A shy cock tliis Frank Tyn'cl,” thought tlie 
traveller; a very complete dodger ! — But no mat- 
ter-— I shall wind him, were he to double like a 
foX — I am resolved to make his matters my own, 
and if I cannot can‘y him through, I know not who 
can,” 

Having formed this philanthropic resolution, Mr 
Touchwood threw himself into bed, which luckily 
declined exactly at the right angle, and, full of self- 
complacency,* consigned liim&elf to slumber. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

MEDIATIO.V. 

.,80, begone! 

Wo will not now bo troubled with reply; 

Wo oAr fair, take it advisedly. 

King Henry IV. Parti. 

It had been the purpose of Tyrrel, by rising and 
breakfasting early, to avoid again meeting Mr Touch- 
wood, having upon his hands a matter in which 
that officious gentleman’s interference w'.*is likely to 
prove troublesome. His character, he was aware, 
had been assailed at the Spaw in the most public 
manner, and in the most public manner ho was 
resolved to demand redress, conscious that what- 
ever other important concerns had brought him to 
Scotland, must necessarily be postponed to the 
vindication of his honour. He was determined, for 
this purpose, to go down to the rooms when tlio 
Company was assembled at the breakfast hour, and 
had just taken his hat to set out, when he was 
interropted by Mrs Dods, who, announcing a gen- 
tleman that was speering for him,” ushered into 
the chamber a very fashionable young man in a 
ndlitary sortout, covered with silk lace and fur, 
and wealing a for^ng-cap ; a dress now too fami- 
liar to he d&Unguished, but which at that time was 
used only by geniuses of a superior order. The 
stranger was neither handsome nor plain, but had 
in his appearance a good deal of pretension, and 
the cool easy superiority which telongs to high 
breeding. On his part, he surveyed Tyrrel ; and, 
as his appearance differed, Mrhaps, from that for 
wbSdi the exterior of the Ueikum Inn had pre- 
paid him, he abated something of the air with 
which lie had entered the room, and politely aa- 

nounoed himself as Captain Jekyl, of tho 

Qmrds^Cpreseuting, at the same tinie, his ticket.) 

” He presnm^he spokq to Mr Martigny 1” 

"To Mr Fnneh Tyrrtig sir,” replied Tyrrel, 


dmwing himself up — “ Martigny was my mother s 
name — I have never borne it.” 

" I am not here for the purpose of disputing tiiat 
point, hlix Tyrrel, though 1 am not entitled to ad- 
mit what my principal’s information leads him to 
doubt.” , ■ 

" Your principal, I presume, is Sir Bingo Binks !” 
said Tyrrel. “ 1 have not forgotten that there is 
an unfortunate affair between us.” 

^'I liavo not tho honour to know Sir Bingo 
Biliks,” said Captain Jekyl. “ I come on the jiarc 
of tlie Earl of Etheriiigton.” 

Tyrrel stood silent for a moment, and then said, 
** I am at a loss to know what the gentleman %vho 
calls hi!nsclf Earl of Etlierington can have to say to 
me, through the medium of such a messenger as 
yourself. Captain Jekyl. T should have supposed 
that, considering our unhappy relationship, and the 
tn*ms oil which we stand towards each otlier, tlie 
lawyers were the fitter ncgotiatoi's between us.” 

“ Sir,” said Captain Jekyl, ‘'you arc misunder- 
standing my errand. 1 am come on no message of 
hostile import fmm Lord Etlierington — I am aware 
of the connection betwixt you, which would render 
such an office altogether contradictory to common 
sense and the laws of nature ; and I assure you, 1 
would lay down my life rather tlian bo concerned 
in an affair so unnatural. I would act, if possible, 
as a mediator betwixt you.” 

They bad hitherto remained standing. Mr Tyrrel 
now offered his guest a seat ; and, having assumed 
one himself, he broke the awkward pause which 
ensued by observing, “ 1 should be nappy, after 
experiencing such a long course of injustice and 
persecution from yom* friend, to learn, even at this 
late period, Captain Jekyl, any thing which can 
make me think better, eitlier of him, or of hia pur- 
pose towards me and towards otiiers.” 

“Mr Tyrrel,” said Captain Jekyl, “you must 
allow me to speak with candour. There is too great 
a stake betwixt your brotiier and you to permit 
you to be friends ; but I do not sco it is^ necessary 
tliat you should therefore be mortal enemies.” 

“ T am not my brother’s enemy, Captain Jekyl,” 
said Tyrrel — “ I have never been so — Hia friend 
I cannot be, and ho knows butjtoo well tlie insur- 
mountable barrier which his own conduct has placed 
between us.” 

“ 1 am aware,” said Captain Jekyl, slowly and 
expressively, “ generally, at least, of the particulars 
of your unfortunate disagreement.” 

“ If so,” said Tyrrel, colouring, “you must be 
also aware with what extreme pain I feel myself 
compelled to cuter on such a subject witli a total 
stmnger — a stranger, too, the friend and confidant 

of one who But I will not hurt your feelings. 

Captain Jekyl, but rather endeavour to suppress 
my own. In one word, T beg to be favoured with 
tlie import of your communication, as J am obliged 
to go down to tlie Spaw this morning, in order to 
put to rights some matters there which concern me 
nearly.” 

“ If you mean the cause of your absence from 
mi appointment with Sir Bingo Binks,” said Cap- 
tain Jekyl, “tho matter has been already com- 
pletely explained. 1 pulled down the ofibnsive 
placard wltli my own hand, and rendered myself 
responsible for your honour to any one who should, 
presume to hold it in future doubt.” 

“ Sir," aaid Tyrrel, very much soiprisod, " I am 
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oUif^d to yon for your intention, the more so as I 
\m ignorant how 1 have merited such interference. 
It is no^ however, quite satisfactory to me, because 
I am accustomed to be the guardian of my own 
honour.” 

“ An easy task, I presume, in all cases, Mr Tyr- 
rc'l,” answered Jekyl, **but peculiarly so in we 
present, when you will find no one so hardy as to 
assail it. — My interference, indeed, would have 
been unjustifiably officious, had 1 not been at tlio 
moment undertaUng a commission implying con- 
fidential intercourse with you. For the sake of ^y 
own character, it became necessary to establish 
yours. 1 know the truth of the whole affair from 
my friend, the Earl of Etiicrington, who ought to 
thank Heaven so long as he lives, that saved him 
on that occasion from the commission of a very 
great crime.” 

" Your friend, sir, has had, in tho course of his 
life, much to thank Heaven for, but more for which 
to ask God’s forgiveness.” 

. " I am no divine, sir,” replied Captain Jekyl, 
with spirit ; but 1 have been told that the same 
may be said of most men .olive.” 

" I, at least, cannot dispute it,” said Tyirel ; 
“but, to proceed. — Have you found yourself at 
liberty. Captain Jekyl, to deliver to the public the 
whole particulars of a rencontre so singular as that 
which took place between your friend and me t” 

“ 1 have not, sir,” said Jekyl — “ I judged it a 
matter of great delicacy, and wliicli each of you 
had tho like interest to prcsci’vc aocrci.” 

“ May I beg to know, then,” said Tyrrel, “ how 
it was possible for you to vindicate iny absence from 
Sir Bingo’s rendezvous otherwise 1” 

“ It was only neccssaiy, sir, to pledge my word 
as a gentleman and a man of lioiutur, characters in 
which 1 am pretty well known to the world, that, to 
iny certain personal knowledge, you were hurt in 
an affair with a friend of mine, tho fartiier particu- 
lars of which prudence required should bo sunk 
into oblivion. I think no one will venture to dis- 
pute iny D^ord, or to require more than my assur- 
ance. — If there sliould be i8iy one very hard of 
faith on the occasion, I shall find a way to satisfy 
him. In the meanwhile, your outlawry has been 
rescinded in tlie most lioxiourablc manner ; and Sir 
Bingo, in consideration of bis share in giving rise 
to reports so injurious to you, is desirous to drop 
all fartiier proceedings in his original quarrel, and 
hopes the whole matter will be forgot and foxgiveii 
on all sides.” 

“ Upon my word, Captiiin Jekyl,” answered 
Tyrrel, “ you lay me under tiie necessity of acknow'- 
l^^ng obligation to you. You have cut a knot 
which 1 sliould have found it very difficult to un- 
loose ; for 1 frankly confess, that, while 1 was 
determined not to remain under tlie stigma put 
me, I should have had great difficulty in 
ng myself, without mentioning circumstances, 
which,' vrere it only for tho aake of my father’s 
memory, should be buried in eternal oblivion. T 
hope your friend feels no continued inconvenience 
from his hurt'l” 

“ His lordship is nearly quite recovered,” safd 
Jekyl. 

“ And T trust he did me the justice to own, that, 
BO far as my will was concerned, I am totally guilt- 
less of the purpose of hurting him !” 

" He does you full justice m that and evezy thing 


else,” replied Jekyl ; “ regrets the impetuosity ot 
his own temper, and is determined to be on his 
guard against it in future.” 

“ Th.aV’ said Tyrrel, “ is so far well ; and now, 
may T ask once more, what communication you 
have to make to me on the part of your finend t 
Were it from any one but him, whom I have found 
BO uniformly false and treacherous, your own fair- 
ness and -candour woiil<f induce me to hope that this 
unnatural quarrel might be in some sort ended by 
your mediation.” 

“ I then proceed, sir, under more favourable aus- 
pices tiian I expected,” said Captain Jekyl, “to 
enter on my commission. — You are about to com- 
mence a lawsuit, Mr Tyrrel, if Fame does not wrong 
you, for the purpose of depriving your brother of 
Ills estate and title.” 

“ The case is not fairly stated. Captain Jekyl,” 
replied Tyrrel ; “ I commence a lawsuit, when I do 
commence it, for the sake of ascertaining my own 
just rights.” 

“ It comes to tlie samo thing eventually,” said 
the mediator ; “ 1 am not called upon to decide 
upon the justice of your claims, but they are, you 
will allow, newly started. Tho late Countess of 
Etheriiigion died in possession — open and un- 
doubted possession — of her rank in society.” 

“If she had no real claim to it, sir,” replied 
Tyrrel, “ she had more tliaii justice who enjoyed it 
so long ; and the injured lady whose claims wero 
postponed, had just so much less. — But this is no « 
point for you and me to discuss between lis •— it ' 
must be tried elsewhere.” 

“ Proofs, sir, of tho strongest kind, will be neces- 
sary to overthrow a right so well established in 
public opinion as that of tlie present possessor of 
the title of Etheritigtpn.” 

Tyn*el took a paper from his pocket-book, and, 
handing it to Captain Jekyl, only answered, “ 1 
have no thoughts of asking you to give up the cause 
of your friend ; but mctliiiiks the documents of 
which 1 give vou a list, may shako your opinion of 
it.” 

Captain Jekyl read, muttering to himself, “ * Cfer- 
iificate of marriage, by the llev, Zadock Kemp, 
chaplain to the British Embassy at Paris, between 
Marie de Bdlroche, Comptesse de Mariigny, and the 
flight JJonourable John Lord Oakendcue — ■ Letters 
between John Earl of Etherington and his lady, 
under the title of Madame de Martigny — Certificate 
of baptistn — Declaration of the Earl of Ethering^ 
ton on his deathbed* — All this is very well — but 
m.ay I ask you, Mr Tyrrel, if it is really your pur- 
pose to go to extremity with your brother V* 

“He has forgot tliat he is one — he has lifted 
bis hand against my life.” 

“ You have shed his blood — twice- shed it, said 
Jekyl ; “ tiie world will not ask which brother gave 
the offence, but which received, which inflicted, the 
severest wound.” 

“ Your friend has inflicted ono on me, sir, said 
Tyrrel, “ that will bleed while I have the power of 
memory.” _ . » , , 

“ I understand you, sir,” said Captain Jekyl ; 

“ vou mean tlie affair of Miss Mowbray I” 

’“Spare me on th.at subject, sir!” said Tyrrel. 
“lllthei'to I bavo disputed my most important 
rights — rights which involved my rank in sbeiety, 
my fortune, the honour of my mother, with some- 
thing like composure ; but do not say more on tho 
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topic yon bave toudied upon, imlesB you would have 
belore you a roadman ! — Is it possible for you, sir, 
to have heard even the outline of this stoiy, and to 
imagine that 1 can ever reflect on the cold-blooded 
and most inhuman stratagem, which tliia friend of 

yours prepared for two unfortunates, witliout” 

He started up, and walked impetumiftly to and fro. 
“ Since the Fiend himself interrupted the happiness 
of perfect innocence, there was never such an act 
of treachery — never such schemes of happiness 
destroyed — never such inevitable misery prepared 
for two wretches who had the idiocy to n^pose per- 
fect confidence in him 1 — Had there been passion 
in his conduct it had been the act of a man — a 
wicked man, indeed, but still a human creature, 
acting under tlie influence of human feelings — but 
his was the deed of a calm, cold, calculating demon, 
actuated by tlic basest and most sordid motives of 
self-interest, joined, as 1 firmly believe, to an early 
and inveterate hatred of one wliosc (‘laims he con- 
sidered as at variance witli his own.*’ 

I am sorry to see you in sneh a temper,” said 
Captain Jekyl, calmly ; ** Lord Ethcringkm, T trust, 
actedoiiveiyihfrereut motives than tliuse you impute 
to him ; and if you will but listen to me, perhaps 
something may bo sti*uck out whicli may accom- 
modate these unhappy disputes.” 

“ Sir,” said Tyri*cl, sitting down again, “ I will 
listen to you with calmiiess, as 1 would i*einaiii culm 
under the probe of a surgeon tenting a festered 
*wound. But when you touch me tn the quick, when 
you prick the very nerve, you cannot expect mo to 
endure without wincing.” 

^*1 will endeavour, then, to bo as brief in the 
operation as I can,” re])lied Captain Jekyl, who 
possessed the advantage of the most admirable 
compoiture during the whole conference. ** 1 con- 
clude, Mr Tyrrel, that tlio pence, happiness, and 
honour of Miss Mowbray, aro dear to you !” 

“ Who dare impeach her honour 1” said Tyrrel, 
fiercely ; then checking himself, added, in a inoi'e 
moderate tone, but one of deep feeling, “ TJiey ai'o 
dear to me, sir, as my eyesight.” 

I “ My friend holds tliem in equal regard,” said 
the Captain ; " and has come to the resolution of 
doing^her the most ample justice.” 

^^^He can do her justice no otherwise, than by 
ceasing to haunt this neighbourhood, to thiuk, to 
speak, even to dream of her.” 

" Lord Etlierington tliiiiks othcrAvisc,” said Cap- 
tain Jekyl ; " he l^licvcs that if Miss Mowbray has 
sustained any wrong at his bauds, which, of coui'sc, 
1 am not called upon to admit, it will l)e bust re- 
paired by the offer to share with licr his title, his 
rank, and his fortune.” 

" His title, rank, and fortune, sir, are as much a 
falsdiood as he is himself,” said Tyrrel, with vio- 
lence — ** Marry Clara Mowbray 1 never !” 

** My friend’s fortune, you will observe,” replied 
Je^yl, does not rest entii*ely upon the event of t))c 
lawsuit with which you, Mr Tyri'cl, now thi'oatcn 
him.— Ileprivo him, if you can, of the Oakendale 
estatoy he has still a large patrimony by his mother; 
and Deside^ as tfi his marriage with Clara Mow- 
bray, he conceives, that unless it should be the lady’s 
wisli to have the ceremony repeated, to which he is 
most desirous to defer his own opinion, they have 
only to declarb that it has already passed between 
them.” ' ^ 

“ A trick, /Sir I” said Tyrrd, “ a vile iiifiuuous 


trick ! of which the lowest wretch in Newgate would 
bo asliained — the imposition of one person for 
another.’* 

** Of tliat, Mr Tyrrel, I have seen no evidence 
whatever. Tho clergyman’s certificate is clear — 
Francis Tyrrel is united to Clara Mowbray in tho 
holy bands of wedlock — such is the tenor — there 
is a copy — nay, stop one instant, if you please, sir. 
You say thei-e was an imposition in tlio case — T 
have no doubt but you speak wliat you believe, and 
what Miss Mowbray told you. She was surprised 
— forced in some measure from tho husband slio 
had just married — ashamed to meet her former 
lover, to whom, doubtless, she had made many a 
vow of love, and ne’er a true one— what wonder 
that, unsupporbid by her bridegroom, she should 
have changed her tone, and thrown all the blame 
of her own inconstancy on tlic absent swain 1 — A 
woman, at a pinch so critical, will make the must 
improbable excuse, rather than be found guilty on 
her own confession.” 

« There must be no jesting in this case,” said 
Tyrrel, his cheek becoming pale, and his voice 
altered witli passion. 

“ I am quite serious, sir,” replied Jekyl ; “ and 
there is no law 00111 *! in Britain that would take the 
lady’s word — all she has to offer, and that in her 
own cause — against a whole body of Evidence, 
dii-cet, and circiuiistantial, shewing tliat she was 
by licr own free consent married to tlie gentJcniaii 
who now claims her liand. — Forgive me, sir — I 
see you ai*e much agitated — I do not mean to dis- 
pute your right of believing what you tliink is most 
credible — 1 only use the freedom of pointing out to 
you the impression which the evidence is likely to 
make on Die minds of indifferent ]>crsous.” 

“ Your friend,” answered Tyrrel, affecting a 
composure, wrliich, however, he was far from pos- 
sessing, ** may think by such arguments to screen 
his villainy ; but it cannot avail him — tlie truth is 
known to Heaven — it is known to me— and tliere 
is, besides, one indifferent witness upon cai*th, wlio 
can testify that the mgst abominable impoaitiun was 
practised 011 Miss Mowbniy.” 

" You mean her consiii, — Hannah Trwin, I 
think, is her name,” answered Jekyl ; “you see I 
am fully acquainted with all tho circumstances of 
the case. But where is Hannah Jtwui to be 
found I” 

“ IShe will appear, doubtless, in Heaven’s good 
time, and to the coiifusiuu of him wlio now imagines 
tlic only witness of his treachery — tlie only one 
who could tell tho truth of this complicated mystery 
— either no longer lives, or, at least, cannot bo 
brought forw'ai*d against him, to .the ruin of his 
schemes. Yes, sir, tliat slight observation of yours 
has more tlian explained to me why your friend, or 
to call him by his true name, Mr Valentine Buhner, 
has not commenced his machinations sooner, ai)d 
also wily he has commenced them now. He tl^ka 
himself certain that Hannah Irwin is not now in 
Britain, or to be 'produced in a court of justice — 
ho may find himself mistaken.” * 

My friend seems perfectly confident of the issue 
of his cause,” answered Jekyl ; “ but for tlie lady’s 
sake, ho is most unwilling to prosecute a suit which 
must be attended with so many eircumstanoes of 
painful exposure.” 

“ Exposure, indeed 1” aastvered Tyrrel ; “ thanks 
to tlie traitor who hud a mine so fearful, aud who 
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now affecto to be reluctant to fire itr— Oh I how I 
am bound to curae tliat affinity tliat reBtraina my 
bands 1 1 would be content to be tlie meanest and 
vilest of society, for one hour of vengeance on Uiis 
unexampled hypocrite ! — One tiling is certain, sir 
your friend will have no living victim. His per- 
secution will kill Clara Mowbray, and fill up the 
cup of his crimes, witli the murder of one of the 

sweetest 1 shall grow a woman, if 1 say more 

on the subject I” 

** My friend,*^ said Jelcyl, since you like best to 
have him so defined, is as desirous as you can be to 
spare the lady’s feelings ; and with tliat view, not 
Inverting to former passages, he has laid before her 
brother a proposal of alliance, with which ^Ir 
Mowbray is highly pleased.” 

" Ua I” said Tyirel, starting — “ And the lady ?” — 

** And the lady so far proved favourable, as to 
consent tliat Lord EtlicriiigUm sliall visit Sliawa- 
Castle.” 

“ Her consent must have been extorted 1” ex- 
claimed Tyri'el. 

“It was given voluntarily,” said Jekyl, “as I 
am led to understand ; unless, perhaps, in so far as 
tlie desire to veil tliese very unpleasing transactions 
may have operated, 1 tliink, naturally enough, to 
iuduco her to sink them in eternal secrecy, by 
accepting Lord Etlieriiigtou’s band. — 1 see, sir, I 
give you pain, and am sorry for it. — I have no 
title to call upon you for any exei'^'on of generosity; 
but should such be Miss Mowbray’s scnitiincnts, is 
it too much to expect of you, that you will not- com- 
promise tlie Indy’s honour by insisting upon former 
claims, and opening up disi'cputable timisactiuiis so 
long past !” 

“ Captain Jekyl,” said Tyrrcl, solemnly, “ I have 
no claims. Whatever I might liave had, were can- 
celled by tlie act of ti*caclier/ through which your 
fi'iend endeavoured too success(._^ly to supplant me. ^ 
Were Clara Mowbray as free fi-Vnit her pi'etendcd 
marriage as law could prommnee lior, still witli me 
me, at least of all men in the world — the obsta- 
cle must ever remain, tliat the nuptial benediction 
bos been pronounced over her, and the niuu whom 
I must for once call brother. — lie stopfied at that 
word, as if it bad cost him agony to pronounce it, 
and ffien resumed : — “ No, sir, I liave no views of 
pei'sonal advantage in this matter — ^tliey liave been 
long annihilated — But 1 will not permit Cioi'a 
Mowbray to become the wife of a villain — 1 will 
watch over her with tlibiights as spotless as those of 
her guai'dian angel. 1 have been the cause of all 
the evil she has sustained — 1 first persuaded her 
to quit the path of duty — I, of all men who live, 
am bound to protect her fraiii the misery — from 
the guilt whioh must attach to her as this mau’a 
wife. 1 will never believe that slie wishes it — 1 
will never believe, that in calm mind and sober 
season, she can be brought to listen to such a guilty 
proposal. — But her mind-— -alas ! — is not of tlie 
firm texture it once could boast ; and your friend 
knows well how to press on tlie spring of every pas- 
sion that can agitate and alarm her. Threats of 
exposure may extort lier consent to this most un- 
fitting match, if tlioy do not indeed drive hA to 
suicide, which 1 tliink tlie most likely termination. 
1 will, therefore, be strong where slie is weak.— 
Your friend, sir, must at least strip his proposals of 
their fine gilding. 1 will ^tisfy Mr Mowbray of 
Si Roiiau’s ef his false pretence^ both to rank and 


fortune; and I rather tlnnk he will protect bis sister 
against the claim of a needy profligate, though he 
might be dazzled with tlie alliaiice a wealthy 
peer.” 

“ Your cause, sir, is not yet won, "answered Jekyl; 
“ and when it is, your brother will retail! property 
enough to entitle him to marry a greater match than 
Mias Mowbray, besides the large estate of Nettle- 
wood, to which that aUiance must give him right. 
But 1 would wish to make some accommodation 
between you, if it were possible. You profess, Mr 
TyiTol, to lay aside all selfish wishes and views in 
this matter, aud to look eiitircly to Miss Mowbray’s 
safety and happiness 1” 

Such, upon my honour, is tlie exclusive pur- 
pose of my iuterierence — 1 would give all I am 
worth to procure her an hour of quiet — for happi- 
ness she will never know again.” 

Your anticipations of Miss Mowbray’s distress,” 
answered Jekyl, “ ai'e, 1 iiiidcTHtand, founded upon 
tlie character of my friend. You think him a man 
of light principle, and because he overreached you 
ill a juvenile intrigue, you conclude tliat now, in 
his more steady and advanced years, the happiness 
of the lady in whom you are so much fiiterosted 
ought not to be trusted to him ?” 

“ Tliere may be other grounds,” said Tyrrel, 
Jiastily ; “ but you may argue upon those you have 
named, as sufficient to warrant my iiiterfei’ence.” 

“ Ilow, then, if 1 should propose some acoom- 
inodatioii of tliis natui*e 1 Lord Ethcriugton does 
not ])L*etond to the ardour of a passionate lover, 
lie lives much in the world, aud has no desire to 
quit it. Miss Mowbray’s Ik^Ui is delicate — her 
spirits variable — and rctii'cment would most pro- 
bably be her choice — Suppose— I am barely put- 
ting a supposition — suppose that a marriage be- 
tween two persons so circumstanced were rendered 
necessary or advantageous to both — suppose tliat 
such a marriage were to secure to one pai'ty a large 
estate — were to insure tlie other against all the 
ooiiscqueiices of an uiiplcasaut exposure still, 
both ends might be obtained b/ the mere cere- 
mony of nian'iagc passing between tliem. There 
migiit be a previous conti'act of separation, with 
suitable provisions for Uie lady, and stipulations, 
by which the husband should renounce all claim 
to her Bodety. Such things happen every season, 
if not on the very marriage day, yet before tlie 
honey moon is over. — Wealth and freedom would 
bo the lady’s, and as much riiiik as you, sir, sup- 
posing your claims just, may tliink proper to leave 
tlieni.” 

There was a long pause, during which Tyirel 
underwent many changes of countenance, which 
j Jekyl watched carefully, w'itliout pressing him for 
! an answer. At lengtli ho replied, “ There is much 
in your proposal, Captain Jekyl, which I might be 
tempted to accede to, as one manner of unloosing 
this Goi-dian knot, and a corapremise by wliich 
Miss Mowbray’s future tnuiquillity would be in 
some degree provided for. But 1 would rather 
trust a fanged .adder tliaii your friend, unless I 
saw him fettered by the strongest ties of interest. 
Besides, I am certain the unhappy lady could never 
survive tlio being connected with him in this man- 
ner, tliough but for the single moment when they 
should appear togctlier at the*altar. There are 
other objections " 

lie cliecked himself, paused, and then proceeded 
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in a calm and self-poasesscd tone. ^‘You tliink, 
perhaps, even yet, tliat 1 have some eelfish and 
interested views in tliis business 4 and probably 
you may feel yourself entitled to entertain the same 
suspicion towards me, which 1 avowedly harbour 
respecting every proportion which originates with 
your fnend. — I cannot help it — 1 cun but meet 
tlicse disadvantageous impressions witli plain deal- 
ing and honesty ; md it is in tlie spirit of both Uiat 
I make a proposition to yon. — Your friend is at- 
tached to rank, fortune, and worldly advantages, 
in tlie usual proportion, at least, in which they are 
pursued by men of the world — this you must ad- 
mit, and I will not ofleiid you by supposing 
more.” 

I know few people who do not desire such 
advantages,” answered Captain Jckyl ; ** and 1 
frankly own, that he affects no particular degi'ec of 
philosophic indificrciice respecting tlieni.” 

“ Be it so,” answered Tyrrcl. Indeed, the 
proposal you have just made indicates that his pi’c- 
tended claim on this young lady’s hand is entirely, 
or almost entirely, dictated by motives of interest, 
since you are of opinion that he would be coiitentea 
to separate from her society on the very marriage- 
day, provided that, in doing so, he was assured* of 
the Nettlewood property.” 

. « My proposition was unauthf 9 rized by my prin- 
cipal,” answered Jekyl ; “ but it is needless to deny, 
that its very tenor implies an idea, on my part, that 
i^ord Etherington is no passionate lover!” 

" Well tlien,” answered Tyrrel. “ Consider, sir, 
and let him consider well, that the estate and rank 
he now assumes, depend upon my will and pleasure 
-—that, if 1 prosecute the claims of which that 
scroll makes you aware, he must descend from 
the rank of an earl into tliat of a commoner, strip- 
ped of by much the better half of his fortune — a 
diminution which would be far from being compen- 
sated by the estate of Nettlewood, even if he could 
obtain it, which could only be by means of a law- 
suit, precarious in the issue, and most dishonourable 
in its very essence.” 

“ Well, sir,” replied Jekyl, " I perceive your 
argument — What is your proposal ?” 

" That I will abstain from prosecuting my claim 
on those honours and that property — that 1 %\ill 
leave Valentine Bulmer in possession of his usurped 
title aiyl ill-deserved wealth — that I will bind my- 
self under the strongest penalties never to disturb 
his possession of the Earldom of Etherington, and 
estates belonging to it — on condition that he allows 
the woman, whose |)eace of mind he has ruined for 
ever, to walk through the world in her wretchedness, 
undisturbed either by his marriage-suit, or by any 
claim founded upon his own most treacherous con- 
duct — Ml short, that he forbear to molest Clara 
Mowbray, either by his presence, word, letter, or 
through the intervention of a third party, and be to 
her in future as if he did not exist.” • 

"This is a singular offer,” said the Captain; 
" may 1 ask if you are serious in making it 1” 

" I am neither surprised nor offended at the 
question,” said Tyrrel. "I am a man, sir, like 
iithers, and affect no superiority to that which all 
men desire the possession of — a certain considera- 
tion and station in society. I am no romantic fool 
to undervnlue thef sacrince I am about to make. 
1 renounce a rank, which is and ought to be the 
more •valuable to me, because it involves (he 


blushed as he spoke) the fiuite of an honoured 
mother —because, in failing to claim it, 1 disobey 
the commands of a dying latlier, who wished tliat 
by doing so I should declare to the world the 
penitence whicli hurried him perhaps to the grave, 
and tlie making which public he considered might 
he some atonement for his errors. From an ho- 
noured place in the land, 1 descend voluntarily to 
become a nameless exile; for, once certain that 
Clara Mowbray’s peace is assured, Britain no longer 
holds me. All this 1 do, sir, not in any idle strain 
of overheated feeling, but seeing, and knowing, and 
dearly valuing, every advantage which 1 renounce 

— yet 1 do it, and do it willingly, rather than he 
the cause of farther evil to one, on whom I have 
already brought too — too much.” 

llis voice, in spite of his exertions, faltered as ho 
coiicliidcd the sentence, and a big drop which i*osu 
in his eye, required him for tho moment to turn 
towards tlie window. 

"I am ashamed of this childishness,” he said, 
turning again to Captain JCkyl ; " if it excites your 
ridicule, sir, let it be at least a proof of my sin- 
cerity.” 

" i am far from entertaining such sentiments,” 
said Jekyl, respectfully — for, in a long train of 
fashionable follies, his heart had not been utterly 
hardened — " very far indeed. To a proposal so 
singular as yotirs, I cannot bo expected to answer 

— except til us far — the character of tlie peerage is, 
1 believe, indelible, and cannot be resigned or as- 
sumed at pleasure. If you arc really Earl of 
Etherington, 1 cannot see how your resigning the 
right may avail my friend.” 

" You, sir, it might not avail,” said Tyrrel, 
gravely, "because you, perhaps, might scorn to 
exercise a right, or hold a title, tliat was not legally 
yours. But your f.fjend will have no such com- 
punctious visitiijgtt*' If he can act the Elarl to tho 
eye of tlie world, he has already shewn that his 
honour and conscience will he easily satisfied.” 

" May I take a copy of the memorandum con- 
taining this list of documents,” said Captain Jckyl, 
" for the information of my constituent I” 

" The paper is at your pleasure, sir,” replied 
Tyrrel ; " it is itself but a copy. But Captain 
Jekyl,” he added, witii a sarcastic expression, "is, 
it would seem, but imperfectly let into his friend’s 
confidence — he may bo assured his principal is 
completely acquainted with tlie contents of tins 
paper, and has accurate copies of the deeds to whicli 
it refers.” 

" I think it scarce possible,” said Jekyl, angrily. 

" Possible and certain I” answered Tyrrel. " My 
father, shortly preceding his death, sent me— witli 
a most affecting confession of bis errors — tliis list 
of papers, and acquainted me that he had made a 
similar communication to your friend*. That be 
did so I have no doubt, however Mr Bulmer may 
have thought proper to disguise the circumstaiioe 
in communication with you. One circumstance, 
among others, staftips at once his character, and 
confirms me of the danger he apprehended by my 
return to Britain, lie found means^ through a' 
Bcodndrelly agent, who had mado me the usual re- 
mittances from my father wliile alive, to withhold 
those which were necessary for my return from 
the Levant, and I was obliged to borrow from a 
friend.” 

" Indeed 1” relied Jckyl. " It is the first time 
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I have heard of these papui’s — May I inquire where 
the originals are, and in whose custody V’ 

was in the East,*’ answered Tyrrel, "during 
my father's last illness, and these papers were by 
him deposited with a respectable commercial house, 
with which he was connected. They were enclosed 
ill a cover directed to me, and tliat again in an en- 
velop, addressed to the principal person in their 
firm.” 

" You must bo sensible,” said Captain Jekyl, 
" that 1 can scarcely decide on the cxti^rdinary 
offer which you have* been pleased to make, of re- 
signing the claim founded on these documents, 
unless I had a previous opportunity of examining 
them.” 

" You shall have that opportunity — T will write 
! to liave them sent down by the post — iliey lie but 
in small compass.” 

" This, then,” said the Captain, “ sums up all 
that can be said at present. Supposing these 
proofs to be of unexceptionable authenticity, 1 cer- 
tainly would advise my friend Etheriiigton to put 
to sleep a claim so important as yours, even at the 
expense of resigning his matrimonial speculation — 
I presume you design to abide by yonr offer ?” 

" 1 am not in the habit of altering my mind — 
still less of retracting my word,” said Tyrrel, some- 
what haughtily. 

“ We part friends, I hope !” said Jekyl, rising, 
and taking liis leave. 

" Not enemies, certainly, Captain Jekyl. I will 
own to you I owe you my thanks, for extricating 
me from that foolish affair at the Well — nothing 
could have put mo to more inconvenience than tlie 
necessity of following to extramity a frivolous 
quarrel at the present moment.” 

" You will come down among us, then !” said 
Jekyl. 

" I certainly shall not wish to appear to hide 
myself,” answered Tyrrel ; " it is a circumstance 
might be turned against me — there is a party who 
will avail himself of every advantage. I have but 
one path, Captain Jekyl — that of truth and ho- 
nour.” 

Captain Jekyl bowed, and took his leave. So 
soon as he was gone, Tyrrel looked the door of the 
apartment, and drawing from his bosom a portrait, 
gazed on it with a mixture of sorrow and tender- 
lies^ until iho tears dropped from his eyes. 

It was the picturo of Clara Mowbray, such as 
he hod known her in tlie days of their youUiful 
love, and taken by himself, whose early turn for 
painting had alre^y developed itself. The fea- 
tures of the blooming girl might be yet traced in 
the fine countenance of the more matured original, 
fiut wliat was now become of the glow which hud 
sliadedher cheek I — what of the arch, yet subdued 
pleasantry, which lurked in the eye! — what of 
the joyous content, which eomposed every feature 
to the expression of an Euphrosyno f — Alas ! tlieso 
were long fled 1 — Sorrow had laid his hand upon 
her — the purple light of youth was quenched — 
the glance of innocent gaiety was exchanged for 
looks now moody with ill-concealed care, now an^ 
mated by a spirit of reckless and satirical observa- 
tion. 

« What a wreck I what a wreck !” exclaimed 
Tyrrel ; " and all of one wretch’s making. — Can I 
put the last hand to tlie work, and be her murderer 
outright! 1 cannot — I cannot ! 1 will bo strong 


in tlie resolve I have formed — I will eacrifioe all 

— rank — station — fortune — and fame. Revenge ! 

— Revenge itself, tlie last good left me — revenge 
itself I will sacrifice to obtain her such tranquillity 
os she may bo yet capable to enjoy.” 

In this rosolution he sat down, and wrote a letter 
to the commercial liousc with whom the documents 
of his birth, and other relative papers, were depo- 
sited, requesting that the packet containing them 
should be forwarded to him through the post-office. 

Tyrrel was neither unambitious, nor without 
those sentiments respecting personal consideration, 
which arc usually united with deep feefing and an 
ardent mind. It was with a trembling hand, imd- 
a watery eye, but with a heart firmly resolved, that 
he scaled and despatched the letter; a step towards 
the resignation, in favour of his mortal enemy, of 
that rank and condition in life, which was his own 
by right of inheritance, but had so long hung in 
doubt betwixt them. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

* INTRUSION. 

Ity niy troth, I will jfowith thee to the lancVendr — I arn * 
a Kitid Jr biJiT»X (sliull buck. 

Meanirefor treasure. 

It was now far advanced in autumn. The dew 
lay thick on the long grass, where it was touched by 
Hio sun ; but where the sward lay in shadow, it was 
covered with hoar frost, and crisped under Jekyl’s 
foot, as he returned through tlie woods of St 
Ronaii’s. The leaves of tho ash-troes detached 
themselves from the branches, and, without an air 
of wind, fell spontaneously on the path. The mists 
still lay lazily upon tho heights, and the huge old 
tower of St Honan’s was entirely shrouded witli 
vapour, except where a siiiibeam, struggling with 
the mist, penetrated into its wreath so far as to 
shew a projecting turret upon one of tlie angles of 
the old fortress, which, long a favourite haunt of 
the raven, was popularly called the Corbie’s Tower. 
Beneath, the scene was open and lightsome, and 
the robin-redbreast was chirping his bes^ to atone 
for the absence of all other clioristers. The fine 
foliage of autumn was seen in many a glade, run- 
ning up the sides of each little ravine, russet-hued 
and goldeii-specked, and tinged frequently with the 
red hues of the mountain-ash ; while hero and 
there a huge old fir, the native growth of the soil, 
flung his broad shadow over tlie rt'st of the trees, 
and sccpied to exult in tlie pennaiionco of his dusky 
livery over the more showy, but trauhitory brilliance 
by which he was surrounded. ^ 

Such is the scene, which, so often described in 
prose and in poetry, yet seldom loses its effect upon 
the ear or upon tlie eye, and through which wo 
wander with a strain of mind congenial to the de- 
cline of tlie year. There are few who do Hot feel 
the impression ; and even Jekyl, though bred to 
fiir different piireuits than those most favoui-able to 
such contemplation, relaxed his pace to admire tho 
uncommon beauty of the landscape. 

Perhaps, also, be was in no hurry to rejoin the 
Earl of Etherington, towards whose service lie felt 
himself more disinclined since his interview 'witli 
Tyrrel. It was clear tliat tliat nobleman Itad not 
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Ai])> reposed in his friend the oonfldenee promised; 
ho had not made iiim aware of tlie existence of 
iliose important documents of proof, on which the 
wliole fate of his negotiation appeared now to hinge, 
and ill so far had deceived him.' Yet, when ho 
pulled from his pocket, and re-read Lord Etliering- 
ton’s explanatory letter, Jekyl could uot help betitg 
more sensible than he liad been on the first perusal, 
how much the present possessor of that title felt 
alarmed at his brother’s claims ; and he had some 
compassion for tlie natural feeling that must have 
rendered him shy of communicating at once the 
very worst view of his case, even to his most con- 
fidential friend. Upon the whole, he remembered 
that Lord Ethcringtoii had been his benefactor to 
an unusual extent ; that, in I'eturii, he liad pin)- 
miaed the young nobleman his «*ictivc and devoted 
assistance, in extricating him from the difficulties 
with which he seemed at present surrounded ; that, 
in quality of his coiifulant, he had become ac- 
quainted with the most secret transactions of his 
life ; luid that it could only be some very strong 
cause indeed which could justify breaking off from 
him at this moment. Yet he could not help wish- 
ing cither that his own obligations had been less, 
his fricn<rs cause bettor, or, at least, tlie fHoud 
liiinself moi’o wortliy of assistance. 

“A beautiful inoriiiiig, sir, for such a foggy, 
d — d climate as tliis,” said a voice close by Jekyl’s 
car, which made liim at once start out of his con- 
templation. He turned half round, and beside him 
stood our honest friend Touchwood, his throat 
muffled in his largo Indian handkerchief, huge 
gouty shoes thrust upon his feet, his bob-wig well 
pow'dered, and the gold-headed cane in liis hand, 
carried upright as a sergeant’s halbenl. One glance 
of contemptuous survey entitled Jekyl, according 
to his modish idetis, to rank the old gentleman us 
a regular-built quiz, and to treat him as the young 
gentlemen of his Majesty’s Guai’ds think themselves 
entitled to iiso every unfashionable variety of the 
human species. A slight inclination of a bow, and 
a very cold “ You have the advantage of me, sir,” 
dropped as it w’cre unconsciously from his tongue, 
were meant to repress the old gentleman’s advances, 
and moderate his ambition to be hail fellow well 
met with his betters. But Mr 'L'ouehwood was cal- 
lous to tlie intended I'ebuke; he had lived too much 
at large upon the world, and was far too confident 
of bis ovni merits, to take a repulse easily, or to 
permit liis modesty to interfere witli any purpose 
which lie had formed. 

1 “ Advantage of* you, sir 1” he replied ; “ 1 have 

I lived too long in the world not to keep all the ad- 
vantages I have, and get all I can — and ^reckon 
it one that i have overtaken you, ainl shall have 
the pleasure of your company to the Well.” 

, ** 1 sliould but interrupt your worthier medita- 

tions, sir,” said the other; " besides, 1 am a modest 
young man, and think myself fit for no better com- 
pany than my own — moreover, 1 w'alk slow — 
veiy slow, — Good morning to you, Mr A — A — I 
believe my treacherous memory has let slip your 
name, sir.” 

“ My name I — Why, your memory must have 
beeii like Pat Murtough’s greyhound, tliat let tlie 
hare go before he caught ih You never heard 
aiy name in your life. Touchwood is my name. 
What d’ ye .think of it, now yon know it I” 

I am really no connoisseur in surnames,” an- 


swered Jekyl ; " and it is quite the same to me 
whetlier you call yourself-Touchwoodor Touehstone. 
Don’t let me keep you firom walking on, sir. You 
will find breakfast far advanced at tlie WeU, sir, 
and your walk has probably given you an appetite.” 

I " Wliich will serve me to luiiclieon-fime, 1 pro- 
mise you,” said Touchwood ; ** I always drink my 
cofleo as soon as my feet are in my pabouches — 
it ’h the way all over the East. Never trust my 
breakfast to tlieir scalding milk-ahd-water at toe 
Well, 1 assure you ; and for walking slow, 1 have 
had a touch of the gout.” 

" Have you ?” said Jekyl ; I am sorry for that; 
because, if you have no mind to breakfast, I have 

— and so, Mr Touchstone, good-morrow to you.” 

But, altliough tlie young soldier went off at double 

quick time, his pertinacious attendant kept dose 
by his side, displaying an activity which seemed 
inconsistent with his make and his years, and talk- 
ing away the whole time, so as to shew that his 
li iigH were not in the least degree incommoded by 
the unusual rapidity of motion. 

Nay, young gentleman, if you are for a good 
smart walk, 1 am for you, and the gout may be 
d — d. You are a lucky fellow to have youth on 
your side ; but yet, so far as between the Auitoun 
and the Well, 1 think 1 could walk you for your 
sum, baiTiiig running — all heel and toe — equal 
weight, and I would matcli Barclay himself for a 
mile.” 

“ Upon my word, you are a gay old gentleman !” 
said Jekyl, relaxing his pace ; and if we must be 
fellow-lmveUers, tbuugU 1 can see no great occa- 
sion for it, 1 must even shorten sail for you.” 

So saying, and as if another means of dclivenuicc 
had occurred to him, he slackened his pace, took out 
a morocco case of cigars, and, lighting one with his 
iriquet, said, while he walked on, and bestowed as 
much of its fragrance as ho could upon the face oi 
his intrusive coinpaiiioii, Vergebeii sic, mein herr 

— ieli bin erzogen in kaiserlichor dieuat — muss 
raucheii eiii khnne wenig.” ^ 

" liaueheu sie iinmer fort,” said Touchwood, pro- 
ducing a huge meerschaum, which, suspended by a 
cliidu from his neck, lurked in toe bosom of liis 
coat, " liabe aiich mien pfeichen — Sehen sie den 
liebeii topf 1” ^ iiiid ho began to return the smoke, 
if not tlie fire, of his companion, in full volumes, 
and with interest. 

^ The devil take toe twaddle,” said Jekyl to him- 
self, ho is too old and too fat to be treated after 
the manner of Professor Jackson ; and, on my lifu, 
1 cannot tell w'hat to make of him. — He is a resi- 
dciiter too — 1 must tip him the cold shoulder, or 
he will be pestering me eternally.” 

Accordingly, he walked on, sucking his cigar, and 
apparently in as abstracted a mood as Mr Gitegill 
hiinsslfy williout paying toe least attention to Touch- 
wood, who, nevertheless^ continued talking, as if 
ho had been addressing the most attentive listener 
in Scotland, whether it were toe favourite nephew 
of a cross, old, rich bachelor, or the aid-de-camp of 
some old rusty firelock of a g^eral, who tolls stories 
of the Ameiican war. 

" And BO, sir, 1 can put up with any companion 
at a pinch, for 1 have travelled in all sort of way^ 

1 Forgive me, lir, I vrai bred In tlie Imperial lorvlce, and 
must nnoke a little. 

9 Smoke as much asyou pleoMi Ihave got my Mpe, too <— 
SoewUt a beautiful b4l I ^ . -vrr- 
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rrom a caravan down to a carrier's cart; bat die 
best society is the* best every where; and I am 
happy 1 have fallen in with a gentleman who suits 
me BO well as you. — That grave, steady attention 
of yours reminds me of Elfi Bey — yon might talk 
to him in English, or any thing he understood least 
of — 3 *ou might have read Aristotle to Elfi, and not 
a muscle would he stir — give him his pipe, and he 
would sit on his cushion with a listening air as if ho 
took in every word of what you said." 

Giptain Jekyl threw away the remnant of his 
cigar, with a little movement of pettishness, and 
began to whistle an opera air. 

"There again, now 1 — That is just so like the 
Marquis of Roccombolc, another dear friend of 
mine, that whistles all the time yon talk to him — 
He says he learnt it in the Reign of Terror, when 
a roan was glad to whistle to shew his throat was 
whole. And talking of great folk, what do you 
diink of this affair between Lord Etherington and 
his brother, or cousin, as some folk call him 

Jekyl absolutely started at the question; a degree 
of emotion, which, had it been witnessed by any 
of his fashionable friends, would for ever havo 
ruined liis pretensions to rank in their first order. 

" What affair 1 " he asked, so soon as he could 
command a certain degree of composure. 

“Why, you know tlio nows surely? Fmneis 
T^'n'el, whom all the company voted a coward the 
other day, turns out as brave a fellow as any of ns; 
for, instead of having nm away to avoid having 
his own throat cut by Sir Bingo Biuks, he was at 
the very moment engaged in a gallant attempt to 
mui*dor his 6 lder brother, or his more lawful brother, 
or Ills cousin, or some such near i*elation.” 

“ I believe you arc misinformed, sir,” said Jekyl 
dryly, and then resumed, as deftly as ho could, liis 
proper character of a pococurante. 

“1 am told,” continued Touchwood, “one Jek^d 
acted as a second to them both on the occasion — 
a proper fellow, sir — one of those fine gentlemen 
whom we pay for polishing the pavement in Bond 
Street, and looking at a thick shoe and a x)air of 
worsted stockings, as if the wearer were none of 
tlieir paymastci’H. However, 1 believe the com- 
luander-in-Chicf is like to discard him when he 
hears what has happened.” 

“ Sir I” said Jekyl fiercely — then, r^llccting 
the foll^ of being angry with an original of liis 
companion’s description, he proceeded more coolly, 
“ You are misinformed — Captain Jekyl knew no- 
thing of any such matter as you refer to— you talk 
of a person you know nothing of — Captain Jekyl 

is ” (Here he stopped a little, scandalized, 

perhaps, at the very idea of viiiditiating himself to 
such a personage from such a charge.) 

“ Ay, ay,” said the traveller, filling up the chasm 
in his own way, “ he is not worth our talking of, 
certainly — hut 1 believe he knew as much of the 
matter as either you or I do, for all that.” 

“ Sir, tliis is either a very great mistake, or wilful 
impertinence,” answered the officer. “However 
absurd or intrusive yon may he, I cannot allow 3 'ou, 
either in ignorance or incivility, to use the namo,of 
Captain Jekyl with disrespect — 1 am Captain Jekyl, 
sir.” 

“ Very like, very like,” said Touchwood, with tlie 
most provokiug indifference ; “ I guessed as much 
before.” 

“ Then, sir, you may guess what is likely to follow. 


when a gentleman hears himself unwarrantably 
and unjustly slandered,” replied Captain Jekyl, 
surprised and provoked that liis annunciation of 
name and rank seemed to be treated sa lightly. 
“ 1 advise you, sir, not to proceed too far upon the 
immunities of your age and insigniftcanoe.” 

“ 1 never presume farther than 1 have good rea- 
son to tlnnk necessary*. Captain Jekyl,” mwered 
Touoliwood, with great composure. “ I am too old, 
as you say, for any such idiotical business os a duel, 
which no nation 1 know of practises but our silly 
fools of Europe — and then, as for your switch, 
which you are grasping with so much dignity, that 
is totally out of the question. Look you, young 
gentleman ; four-fifths of iny life have been spent 
among men who do not set a man’s life at the value 
of a button on his collar — every person learns, 
in such cases, to protect himself as he can ; and 
w'hoever strikes me must stand to the consequences. 
1 have always a brace of hull-dogs about me, which 
put age and youth on a level. So suppose me 
liorsc-whipped, and pray, at the same time, suppose 
yourself shot through the body. The same exeraon 
of imagination will serve for both purposes.” ^ 

So saying, lie exhibited a very handsome, highly- 
iiiilslied, and richly-mounted pair of pistols. 

“ Catch me without my tools,” said he, signifi- 
cantly buttoning his coat over tiie arms, which 
were concealed in a side-pocket, ingeniously con- 
trived for that purpose. “ I see you do not know 
what to make of me,” he continued, in a familiar 
and confideiitial tone ; “ hut, to tell you the truth, 
every body that has meddled in this St Honan’s 
biisiiii^ is a little off tho hooks — soinetliiiig of a 
ttte exaltif in jilain words, a little crazy, or so ; 
and 1 do not affect to be much wiser than other 
people.” 

“ Sir,” said Jekyl, “ your manners and discourse 
arc so unpi*ecedeuted ^at I must ask your mean- 
ing plainly and decidedly — Do you mean to insult 
me, or 110 ?” 

“No insult at all, 3 *oung gentleman — all fair 
meaning, and above board — 1 onjy wished to let 
you know what the world may say, that is all.” 

“ Sir,” said Jekyl, hastily, “ llie world may tell 
what lies it pleases ; but 1 was not present at tlie 
rencontre between Etherington and Mr Tyrrel — 
I was some hundred miles off.” 

“ There now,” said Touchwood, “ there was a 
rencontre between tiiem — tiie very thing 1 wanted 
to know.” 

“ Sir,” said Jekyl, aware too lato that, in his 
haste to vindicate himself, he had committed liis 
friend, “ 1 desire you will found nothing on an 
expression hastily used to vindicate myself from a 
false aspersion — J only meant to ^#ay, if there was 
all affair such as j’ou talk of, I knew nothing of iL” 

“ Never mind — never mind — 1 sliall make no 
had use of wliat I have learned,” said Touchwemd. 
“ Were y^ou to eat your words with the best fish 
sauce, (and that is Burgess’s,) hjwo got uU tho 
information from tiieiii 1 wanted.” 

“ You are Btr.angeJy pertinacious^ sir,” replied 

^Oh, a rock, a piece of flint for that — What 1 
have learned 1 have leiirneO, but 1 will make nc 
bad use of it. —Hark ye. Captain, 1 have no malice 
against your friend — pcrliaps the contrary — but 
he is ill a had ooursc, sir— lias kept a false feokoxi- 
ing, for as deep as he thiuka himself ; and 1 tell 
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you 80 , because I hold you (your finery out of tho 
question) to be, as Hamlet says, indifferent honest; 
but, if you were not, why necessity is necessity ; and 
a mzm will take a Bedouin for his guide in the 
desert, whom he would not trust with an aspar in 
the cultivated field ; so I tliink of reposing some 
confidence in you — have not made up my mind 
yet, though,” 

“ On iny word, sir, I am greatly flattered hath. 
by your intentions and your hesitation,” said Cap- 
tain Jekyl. "You were pleased to say just now, 
tliat every one concerned with these matters was 
something particular.” 

" Ay, ay — something crazy — a little mad, or so. 
That was what I said, and T can prove it.” 

" I should be glad to hear the proof,” said Jekyl 
I — " T hope you do not except yours<df t” 

"’Oh ! by no means,” answered Touchwood ; " T 
I am one of the maddest old boys ever slept out of 
straw, or went loose. But you can put fishing ques- 
i tions in your turn, Captain, I see that — you would, 

’ fain know how much, or how little, I am in all those 
secrets. Well, that is as hereafter may be. In the 
meantime, here arc my proofs. — Old Scrogie Mow- 
bray was mad, to like the sound of Mowbray better 
than that of Scrogie ; young Scrogie was mad, not 
to like it as well. The old Earl of Etherington was 
not sane when he married a French wife in .«ocret, 
and devilisli mad indeed when he married an Eng- 
lish one in public. Then for the good folk here, 
Mowbray of St Honan’s is cracked, when he wishes 
to give his sister to ho knows nut precisely whom; 
die is a fool not to take him, because she does know 
who be is, and what has been between them ; and 
your friend is maddest of all, who seeks her under 
[ so heavy a penalty ;-*^and you and T, Captain, go 
mad gratis, for company's sake, when wo mix oiir- 
I selves with such a mess of folly and frenzy.” 

I " Really, sir, all that yoii||iave said is an al»aolutc 

riddle to me,” replied the embarrassed Jekyl. 

" Riddles may be read,” said Touchwood, nod- 
ding ; " if you have any desire to read mine, pray 
take notice, that this being our first interview, I 
liave exerted myself fairs Us frals du conversation, 
as Jack Frenchman says ; if you want another, you 
may come to Mrs Dods’s, at tlic Cleikum Inn, any 
day before Saturday, at four precisely, when you 
will find none of your lialf>st:irvcd, long-limbed 
bundles of bones, which you call poulti^ at the 
table-d*hote, but a right Chitty>gong fowl — T got 
^Irs Dods the breed from old Ben Vandewasli, the 
Dutch broker — stewed to a minute, with rice and 
mushrooms. — ff you can eat without a silver fork, 
and your appetite serves yon, you shall be welcome 
— ^that ’sail. — So, goo<l morning to you, good master 
lieutenant, fora Captain of the Guards is but a lieu- 
tenant after all.” 

So saying, and ere, Jekyl could make any answer, 
the old gentleman turned short off into a path which 
led to the healing fountain, branching away from 
that which conducted to the Hotel. 

Uncertain with whom he had been holding a con- 
versation so strange, Jekyl remained looking after 
liimi untiLhis attention was roused bjr a little boy, 
who crept out from an adjoining thicket, with a 
switch in his hand, which he had been just cutting, 
— ^probably against regulations to the contrary effect 
made and provided, for he held himself ready to 
teko. cover in tho copse again, in case anyone were | 
in sight who might be intilfrestcd in chastising his I 

.. t ' 


delinquency. Captain Jekyl eosily recognized in 
him one of tliat hopeful class of imps, who pick up 
a precarious livelihood about places of public resort, 
by going errands, brushing shoes, doing the groom’s 
and coachman’s work in the stables, driving donkeys, 
opening gates, and so forth, for but one-tenth part 
of their time, spending tlie rest in gambling, sleep- 
ing in the sun, and otherwise qualifying themselves 
to exercise tho profession of thieves and pick- 
pockets, either separately, or in conjunction with 
Uiose of waitere, gr^ras, and postilions. The little 
outcast had an indifferent pair of pantaloons, and 
about half a jacket, for, like Pentapolin with tho 
naked ann ho went on action with his right slioulder 
bare ; a third part of what had once been a hat 
covered his hair, bleached white with tho sun, and 
his face, as brown as a berry, was illuminated by 
a pair of eyes, which, for spying out either peril or 
profit, might have rivalled tliose of tho hawk.< — 
111 a word, it was the original Puck of tlie Shaws 
di*nm:iticals. 

“ Come hither, ye unhanged whelp,” said Jekyl, 
" and tell mo if you know tho old gentleman Hint 
passed down the walk just now — yonder he is, 
still ill sight.” 

“ It is tlio Naboab,” said the boy; " T could swear 
to his back among all the backs at tlie Waal, your 
honour.” 

" What do you call a Nabob, you varlet ?” 

" A Naboab — a Naboab !” answered the scout ; 
" odd, I believe it is atie comes frae foreign parts, 
with niair siller than his pouches can baud, and 
spills it a* through the country — they are as yellow 
as orangcTs, and maun hac a’ thing their ain gate.” 

" And wliat is tliis Naboab’s name, as you call 
bim 1” demanded Jekyl. 

” His name is Touchwood,” said his informer, " ye 
may see him at tho Waal every morning.” 

" I have not seen him at the ordinary.” 

" Na, na,” answered the boy ; " ho ’s a queer auld 
cull, he disna frequent wi’ otlier folk, but lives iipby 
at tho Cleikum. — He gave mo half-a-crown yince^ 
and forbade me to play it awa’ at pitch and toss.” 

“ And you disobeyed him, of course 1” 

" Na, 1 didna dis-obeyed him — I played it awa 
at necvie-nccvie-nick-nack.” 

" Wcll,^there is sixpence for thee ; lose it to tlie 
devil in any way thou tliink’st proper.” 

So saying, he gave the little galopin his donative, 
anil a slight rap on the pate at Sie same time, which 
sent him scouring from his presence. He himself 
hastened to Lord Etherington’s apar^mentsi, and, as 
luck would have it, found tho Earl alone. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
oiscussioa. 

X will convene wiili Iron-witted tools 
And iinreroectlve boys— none are for ms 
Tiiat look into me witli iiuniicioui eyeo. 

Jtickaf^ III. 

" How now, Jekyl !” said Lord EUiorington, 
eagerly; "what news from the enemy! — Have 
you seen bim !” 

" 1 have,” replied Jakyl. 

" And in what bum ^ar did you find him t— in none 
that was very favourable, I daxe say, for you have 
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a iNifllcd and perplexed look, tliatcoiifcsaesa losing 
game — I have often warned you how your hangndog 
look betrays you at brag— And then, when you 
would fain brush up your courage, and put a good 
face on a bad game, your bold looks always remind 
me of a standard hoisted only half-mast high, and 
l)etraying melancholy and dejection, iustcatl of tri- 
umph and defiance.*' ^ 

** 1 am only holding the cards for your lor^Iiip 
at present,** answered Jekyl; “and I wiali to Heaven 
there may bo no ono looking over the hand.** 

^ How do you mean by that 1” 

“ Why, I was beset, on returning through the 
wood, by an old bore, a Nabob, as tlicy call him, 
and Touchw'ood by name.** 

^ 1 have seen such a quiz about,** said Lord 
Etlierington — What of him 1‘* 

“ Nothing,’* answei'cd Jefcyl ; “ except that he 
seemed to know much more of your afliiirH than 
you would wish or are awaro of. He smoked tlic 
truth of the rencontre betwixt Tyrrcl and you, and 
what is worse — I must needs confess the tnith — he 
contrived to wring out of me a sort of confirmation 
of his suspicions.** 

* “ *SHfe I wort thou mad t” said Lord Etlieriiigton, 
nimiug pale ; His is the very tongue to send the 
story tiirougli the whole country — Hal, you have 
undone me.** 

** I hope not,” said Jekyl ; I trust in Heaven I 
have not ! — His knowledge is quite general — only 
that there was some scufHe between you — Do not 
look BO dismayed about it, or I will c*eii go back 
and cut his throat, to secure his secrecy.** 

“ Cursed indiscretion !** answered the Earl — how 
could you let him fix on you at all 1” 

^ I cannot tell,** said Jekyl — “ he has powera of 
1x>ring beyond ten of the dullest of all possible doc- 
tora — stuck like a limpet to a rock — a perfect 
double of tlie Old Man of the Sea, who 1 take to 
liavo been the greatest bore on record.*’ 

Could you not have turned him on his back 
like a turtle, and left him tlicrc V* siiid Lord Ethcr- 
ington. 

^ And had an ounce of load in iiiy bculy for my 
pains 1 No — no — we have already had footpad 
work enough — I promise you tho old buck was 
armed, as if he meant to bing folks on the low toby.”' 

“ Well — well — hut Mortigny, or Tyriel, as you 
call him — what says he 1” 

“Why, Tyrrel, or Martigny, as your lordship 
calls him,” answered Jekyl, “will by no means 
listen to your lordship’s proposition. He will not 
consent that Miss Mowbray’s happiness shall be 
placed in your lordship’s keeping ; nay, it did not 
meet his approbation a bit tiie more, when I hinted 
at tlio acknowledgment of the marriage, or the re- 
petition of the ceremony, attended by an immediate 
seiiaratiou, which I thonglit I might venture to 
propose.” 

“ And on wlmt grounds does he refuse so reason- 
able an accommo£tion 1” said Lord Etheringtou 

“ Does he still seek to marry tlio girl himself T* 

“ 1 believe he thinks toe circumstances of tlio 
case render that impossible,” replied his confidant. 

“ What I then he would play the dog in tho maft- 
ger, — neither eat nor let eat ? — He Bhall find him- 
self mistaken. She has used me like a dog, Jekyl, 
since I saw you ; and, by Jove I I will have her, 

1 •*'Robai a footpad.** 


tliat i may break her pride, and cut him to the livez 
witli the agony of seeing it” 

“ Nay, but hold — ^liokl 1” said Jekyl ; “ perhaiis 
T have sometliing to say on his part that may be 
a better compromise than all you could have by 
toazing liini. He is willing to purcliase what he 
culls Miss Mowbray’s tranquillity, at the expense of 
his resignation of his claims to your fatlier’s honours 
and estito ; and ho surprised me very mucli, vdy 
lord, by shewing me tliis list of documents, whieli, 
I am afraid, makes his success more tlian probable, 
if tiicra really are such proofs in existence.** Lord 
Etheringtou took tlie paper, and seemed to read 
willi mucli attention, while Jekyl proceeded, — He 
lias written to procure these evidences from tho 
person with whom they are deposited.” 

“ We shall see what like they are when tlicy 
arrive,” said Lord Ethcrington ; “ they come by 
post, 1 suppose V* 

“ Yes ; and inn}' bo immediately expected,’* said 
Jekyl. 

“ Well — he is my brother on one side of the 
house at least,” said Loi'd Etherington ; “ and 1 
shofild not much like to have him lagged for forgery, 
which 1 suppose will be the end of his bolstering up 
an unsubstantial plea by fabricated documents — I 
should like to see these papers he talks of.” 

“ But, my lord,” replied Jekyl, “ Tyrrel’s alle- 
gation is, that you ]iate seen them ; and that copies, 
at least, Avere made out for you, and are in your 
possession — such is his averment” 

He lies,” answered Lord Ethcrington, “ so far 
as he pretends 1 know of such papers. 1 consider 
the whole story as froth — foam— fudge, or what- 
ever is most unsubstantial. It will prove such when 
the papers appear, if indeed they ever will appear. 
The whole is a bully from beginning to ond ; and 
1 wonder at tlicc, Jekyl, for being so thii«ty after 
syllabub, that you can swallow suck whipt cream as 
that stuff amounts to. No, no— I know my advan- 
tage, and shall use it so as to make kll their hearts 
bleed. As for these papers, I recollect now that 
my agent talked of copies of some manuscripts hav- 
ing been sent him, but tlie originals were not then 
forthcoming ; and I *11 bet the long odds tliat they 
never are — mere fabrications — I tiiought other- 
wise, would I not tell you I” 

“Certainly, I hope you would, my lord,** said 
Jekyl; “for 1 see no chance of my being useful 
to you, unless I have the honour to enjoy yoqr con- 
fidence.” 

“ You do — you do, my friend,” said Etlieringtou, 
shaking him by tho hand ; “ aud siuco^ 1 must con- 
sider your present negotiation as failed, I must 
devise some other mode of settling with this mad 
and troublesome fellow.” 

“ No violeuco, my lord,” said Jekyl, once more, 
and with much emphasis. 

“ None — nope — none, by Heaven 1 — Why, thou 
suspicious wretch, must I swear, to quell your 
scruples 1 — On tlie contrary, it shall not be my 
fault, if we aTO not on decent terms.” 

“ It would bo infinitely to the advantage of both 
your cliai-actci-s if you could bring tliat to pa^** 
answered Jekyl ; “ and if you are serious in wishing 
it, I will endeavour to prepare Tyrrel. He comes 
to the Well or to the ordinary to-day, and it would 
be liiglily ridiculous to make a scene.” 

“ True, true ; find him out, my dear Jekyl, and 
persuade him how foolish it will be to bring our 
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iamily quaiTels out before strangers, and for their 
aniuseiiiciit. They shall see the two bears can 
meet witliout biting^ — Go — go — I will follow you 
instantly — go, and remember you have my full 
and exclusive coufidenoc.«-Go, balf-brcd, startling 
fool I** he continued, the instant Jckyl had left tiie 
room, ^ with just spirits enough to ensure your own 
ruin, by hurrying you into what you are not up to. 
But he has character in tlie world — is brave — and 
one of those whose countenance gives a fair face to 
a doubtful business, lie is my croatnro, too — I 
have bought and paid for him, and it would ho idle 
extravagance not to make use of him — But as to 
confidencp->no confidence, honest Hal, heyoiid tliat 
which cannot be avoided. If 1 wanted a confidant, 
here comes a better than thou by half — Solmes has 
no scruples — ^he will always give me money's worth 
of zeal and secrecy for money.” 

His lordship's valet at this moment entered the 

r rtment, a grave, civil-looking man, past the mid- 
age, with a sallow complexion, a dark thoughtful 
eye, slow, and sparing of spccoli, and sedulously 
attentive to all tlie duties of his situation. 

Solmcs,” said Lord Ethcriiigtoii, and then 
stopped short. 

" Aly lord” — There was a pause ; and when Lord 
Etheringtou had again said, Soliiies !” and his 
valet had answered, ** Your lordship,” there was a 
second pause; until the Earl, as if recollecting him- 
self, " Oh ! 1 remember what [ wished to say — it 
was about the course of post here. It is not very 
regular, I believe V* 

" Regular enough, my lord, so far as concerns | 
this place — tlie people in the Aultouu do not get I 
their letters in course.” j 

« And why not, Solmes ?” said his lordship. 

" The old woman who keeps tlie little inn there, 
my lord, is on had tenns with the poBt-iiiistrcsK — ^ 
the one will not send for tho letters, and the other ^ 
will not despatch tlieni to the village ; so, betwixt ' 
them, they are sometimes lost, or mislaid, or re- | 
turned to the General Post-office.'’ I 

** I wisli tliat may not bo the case of a packet 
which 1 expect ii. a few days — ^it should have been 
here already, or, perhaps, it may arrive in the be- 
^nning of tho week — it is from tliat formal ass, 
pieman the quaker, who addresses me by my 
Christian and family name, Francis Tyrrcl. lie is 
Uke enough to mistake tlie inn, too, and I should 
bo sorry it fell into Monsieur Martigny’s hands — 
I suppose you know he is in tliat neighbourhood ? — 
Look after its safety, Solmcs — quietly, you under- 
stand; because people might put odd constructions, 
as if 1 were wanting a letter which was not my 
own.” 

" 1 understand perfectly, my lord,” said Solmes, 
without exhibiting, the slightest change in his sallow 
countenance, tliough peifecUy comprehending tlio 
nature of the service required. 

" And here is a note will pay for postage,” aiud 
the Earl, putting into, his valet’s hand a bank-bill of 
considerable value; and you may keep tho balanco 
for occasional expenses.” 

This was also fully understood ; and Solmef^ too 
pelitie^ and cautious even to look intelligence, or 
acknowledge gratitude, made only a bow of acqui- 
escence, put the note into jj^is pocket-book, and 
assured his lordship that his commands should be 
punctually attended to. 

. ** There goes the agent for my money, and for 


my purpfjsc,” said Lurii Jijtlicriiigiuit, cxuiiiiigly j 
"no extorting of confidence, no demaiidiug of ex- 
planations, no tearing off Uie veil with which a 
delicate manceuvre i3gaz & — all excuses are received 
as argent coniptant, provided only, tliat the best 
excuse of all, tho argent eomptant itself, come to 
rocoinmeiul them.— Yet I will trust no one — X 
will out, like a skilful general, and reconnoitre in 
person.” * 

With this resolution, Lord Etherington put on 
his siirtout and cap, and sallying from his apart- 
ments, took the way to tlie bookseller’s shop, which 
also served as post-ofiice and circulating library ; 
and being in the very centre of the parade, (for 
so is termed the broad terrace walk which leads 
from the inn to the Well,) it formed a convenient 
lounging-placc for news-mongers and idlero of every 
description. 

The Earl’s appearance created, as usual, a sen- 
sation upon tlie public promenade ; but whether it 
was the suggestion of his own alarmed conscience, 
or that thero was some* real cause for the I'emark, 
he could not help thinking his reception was of a 
moro doubtful character than usual. His fine figure 
and easy manners produced their usual effect, anti 
all whom ho spoke to received his attention as an 
honour ; hut none oflered, as iitsual, to unite them- 
selves to him, or to induce him to join their party 
Tic seemed to bo looked on rather as an object of 
observation and attention, than as making one of 
the company ; and to escape from a distant gaze, 
which became rather embarrassing, he turned into 
the little emporium of news and literature. 

lie entered unobserved, just as Lady Penelope 
had finished reading some verses, and was com- 
menting upon them with all the alacrity of afemwA 
savante^ in possession of sometliing which no one ja 
to hear repeated ofteucr than once. 

“('ojiy — no indeed !” these were the snatches 
which reached Lord Ethcriiigton’s ear, from tho 
group of which her ladyship formed the centre — 
** honour bright — J must not betray jipor Chat- 
tcrly — besides, his lordship is my friend, and a 
person of rank, you know — so one would not — 
You have not got the book, Mr Pott I — yon have 
not got Statius I — you never have any thing one 
longs to see.” 

"Very sorry, my lady — quite out of copies at 
present — I expect some in my next monthly 
parcel.” 

" Good lack, Mr Pott, that is your never-failing 
answer,” said Lady Penelope ; " 1 believe if I were 
to ask you for the last new edition of the Alkoran, 
you would tell me it was coming down in your next 
monthly parcel.” 

" Can’t say, my lady, really,” answered Mr Pott; 
" havo not seen tlie work advertised yet ; but 1 
have no doub^ if it is likely to take, tliere will be 
copies in my next montlily parcel.” 

" Mr Pott’s supplies are glways in the paullo 
fost fttturum tense,” said Mr Chatterly, who was 
just entering the shop. 

" Ah 1 Mr Cliatterly, are you there I” said Lady 
Penelope; " I lay my death at your door — I cannot 
find tluB Thebaid, where Polynicea and hia hro 
tlier ** 

" Huah, my lady 1 — hush, for Heaven’a aake !” 
said the poetical divine, and looked towardn liOrd 
Etherington. Lady Penelope took the hin^ and 
waa silent ; but she had said enough to call up the 
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(Tavellpr Touchwood, who raised his head from the It is probable that this declaration contained the 
newspaper which he was studying, and, without essence of the information which Lord Edierington 
addressing his discourse to any one in particular, had designed to extract by his momentary flirtation 
ejaculated, as if in scorn of Lady Penelope’s geo* witli Mi-s Pott, for when, retreating as it wore from 
graphy — tliis soro subject, she asked him, in a pretty mincing 

Poiynices? — Polly Peachnm. — There is no tone, to try his skill in pointing out another lovo- 
sneh place in the Thebais — the Thehais is in letter, he only answered carelessly, tiiat in order 
Egypt — the mummies come from the Thebais — to do that he must wntc her one and leaving bin 
I nave been in the catacombs — caves very curious confidential station by her little thnme, he lounged 
indeed — we were lapidated by tho natives — peb* through tlie narrow shop, bowed slightly to Lady 
bled to some purpose, I give you my word. My Penelope as he passed, and issued forth upon the 
janizary thrawod a whole village by way of reta- t)arado, whero he saw a spectacle which miglit have 
nation.” appalled a man of less self-possession than himself. 

While he was thus proceeding, Lord Etherington, Just as ho left tho shop, little Miss Digges en- 
as if in a listless mood, was looking at the letters tered almost breathless, with the emotion of impa- 
which stood ranged on the chiiniicy-piece, and car- tience and of curiosity, Oh la 1 my lady, what do 
rying on a languid dialogue with Sira Pott, wlioac you stay here for i — Mr TyiTel has just entered 
person and manners were not ill adapted to her tlie other end of the ))arado this moment, and 
situation, for she was good-looking, and vastly fine | Lord Etlieriiigtoii is walking tliat way — tliey must 

and affected. | meet each other. — O Lord 1 come, come away, and 

“ Number of letters here which don’t seem to 1 see them meet! — I wonder if they’ll speak — I 

find owners, Mrs Pott I” | hope they won’t fight — Oh la ! do come, my lady !*• 

^ Great number, indeed, my lord — it is a great | “ J must go with you, I find,” said Lady Pene- 

vexation, for wo are obliged to return them to the ! lope; “ it is tlie strangest thing, my love, that curio- 
post-office, and the postage is charged against us if ‘ sity of yours about other folk’s matters — I wonder 
they are lost ; and liow can one keep siglit of tlicm j what your mamma will say to it.” 
all 1” “ Oh ! never mind mamma — nobody minds her 

“ Any love-letters among them, Mrs Pott !” said j — papa, nor nobody — Do come, dearest Lady Pen, 
liis lordship, lowering his tone. j or I will run away by myself. — Mr Cliatterly, do 

** Oh, fie ! my lord, how should T know ?” an- i make her come !” 
swered Mra Pott, dropping her voice to Uie same I ** I must come, it seems,” said Lady Penelope, 
cadence. I ‘‘ or I shall h.ave a pretty account of you.” 

" Oh 1 every one can tell a love-letter — that has ! But, iiotwlthstaMding this rebuke, and forgetting, 
ever received one, that is — one knows them with- ; at the same lime, that people of quality ought never 
out opening — they arc alw.aya folded hurriedly aud to seem in a burry, Lady Penelope, with such of her 
sealed carefully — and tlie direction manifests a satellites as she could hastily collect arouud her, 
kind of tremulous agitation, Unit marks the state tripped along tho parado wiUi unusual haste,^ in 
of the writer’s nerves — that now,” — pointing with sympathy, doubtless, wiUi Miss Digges’s curiosity, 
Ills switch to a letter upon the cbimney-piccc, “ that as her ladyship declared she had none of her own. 
must be a love-letter.” Our friend, the traveller, had also caught up 

“ He, he, he 1” giggled Mrs Pott. " I lK*g pardon Miss Digges’s information ; and, breaking off ab- 
for laughing, my lord — hut — he, lie; he ! — that ruptly an account of the Great Pyramid, which had 
is a letter from one Biiidloose, tho banker body, to he*cn naturally introduced by the mention of the 
the old woman Luckie Dods, as they call her, at Thebais, and echoing the fair alarmist’s wonls, 
the change-house in tho Aultoun.” “ ho|>o they won’t fight,” he rushed upon the parade, 

“ Depend upon it then, Mrs Pott, that your and bustled along as hard as his sturdy supporters 
neighbour, Mrs Dods, has got a lover in Mr Bind- could carry him. If tho gravity of tlie traveller, 
loose— -unless the banker has been shaking hands J and the delicacy of Lady Penelope, wero surprised 
with the palsy. Why do you not forward her letter I into unwonted haste from tlieir eagerness to witness 
— you are very cruel to kcepdt in durance here.” the meeting of Tymd and Lord Etherington, it may 
“ Me forward !” answered Mrs Pott ; “ the be w’ell supposed that tlie decorum of the rest of tlie 
capernoity, old, girning alewife, may wait long company was a slender restraint on tlieir curiosity, 
enough or I forward it — She ’ll not loose tlie let- and that Uicy hurried to he present at the expected 
ters that come to her by the King’s post, and she scene, witli the alacrity of gentlemen of tlio fnjioy 
must go on troking wi’ tlio old carrier, as if tlicro hastening to a set-to, 

was no post-house in the neighbourhood. But the In truth, though the meeting afforded little sport 
solicitor will be about wi’ her one of these days.” to those who exjiected dire conclusions, it wag, 
“ Oh 1 you are too cruel — you really should send nevertheless, sufficiently interesting to those spe^ 
the love-letter ; consider, the older she is, the poor tators who are accustomed^ to read tlie language of 
soul has the less time to lose.” suppressed passion, betraying itself at tlie moment 

But this was a topic on which Mrs Pott understood when the parties are most desirous to conceal it. 
no jesting. She was well aware of our matron’s Tyrrel had been followed by several ImteroiB so 
inveteracy against her and her establisliment, and soon as he entered the public walk ; and their nw- 
sbe resented it as a placeman resents tlie efforts her was now so much reinforced, that he^saw him- 
of a radical. She answered something sulkil^, self with pain and displeasure the cen^ of a sort 
“ That they that loosed letters should have letters ; of crowd who watclied his motions. Sir Bingo and 
and neitiier Luckie Dods, nor any of her lodgers, Captain MacTurk wm the first to bustle through 
should ever see the scrape of a pen from the St it, and to address him with as much poUtenesa as 
Honan’s office, that they did not call for and pay they could command. 

w w Servant, sir,” mumbled Sir Bingo, extending' 
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tlio ri;;lit hand of fellowship and reconciliation, iin- 
^loved. Servant — sorry that anything should 
l-.avo happened between us — veiy sorry, on my 
w'ord.” 

“ No more need bo said, sir,” replied Tyrrcl ; 
the whole is forgotten.” 

Very handsome, indeed — quite tlie civil thing 
— hope to meet you often, sir.” — And here tlie 
I Luight wiis silent. 

Meanwhile, tlie more verbose Captain prooeedt'd, 
^ Och, py Cot, and it was an awfu* mistake, and 1 
could draw the ponkiiifo across my finger fur having 
written the word. — By my sow], and 1 scratched it 
till 1 scratched a hole in the ])apei'. — Och ! that I 
should livo to do an uncivil thing hy a gentleman 
that had got himself hit in an hononrable affair ! 
But you diould have written, my dear ; for how 
the devil could we guess that you were bo well pn>- 
vided in quarrels, that you had to settle two in one 
day?” 

‘‘ I was hurt in an unexpected — an accidental 
manner. Captain AlacTurk. T did not avrite, bo> 
cause there was' something in my circumstances at 
the moment which rcquireil secrecy ; but I w'as re- 
solved, the .instant I recovered, to ^nit myself to 
rights in your good opinion.” 

Ocli ! and you have done that,” said the Cap- 
tain, nodding sagaciously ; for Captain Jekyl, who 
is a fine child, has put us all up to your hououmble 
conduct. They are pretty boys, these guardsmen, 
though they may play a little fine sometimes, and 
think more of themselves tlian pei'adventui'c they 
need for to do, Ui comparison with us of the line. — 
But he let us know all about it — and, though he 
said not a word of a certain fine lord, with liis foot- 
nad, and his hurt, and what not, yet we all knew 
liow to lay that and tliat together. — And if the law 
would not right you, and there were bad words be- 
tween you, why should not two gentlemen right 
tlicmselves 1 And as to your being kinsmen, why 
Siliould not kinsmen behave to each other like men 
of honour 1 Only, some say you are fatlier’s sons, 
and that is something too 'near. — I had once 
thoughts of calli: g out my uncle Dougal myself, for 
there is no saying wheia: the line should bo drawn ; 
but I thought, on the whole, there should bo no 
fighting, as there is no marriage, within tho forbid- 
den degrees. As for first cousins — Wheugh ! — 
that’s all fair — firo away, Flanigan ! — But here is 
my lord, just upon dh, like a stag of the first head, 
and tlie whole herd behind him.” 

, Tyrrel stepped forward a little before his oflicions 
companions, his complexion rapidly changing into 
various shades, like that of one who forces himself 
to approach and touch some animal or reptile for 
which ho entertains tliat deep disgust and abhor- 
rence which was anciently ascribed to constitutional 
.antipathy. This appearance of constmiut put upon 
himself, with the changes which it produced on his 
face, was calculated to prejudice him somewhat in 
the opinion of tlio spectators, when compared with 
tlie steady, stately, yet, at the same time, easy de« 
meanour of tho 1^1 of Elherington, who was equal 
. to any man in England in the difficult art of put- 
ting orgood countenance on a bad cause. He met 
Tyircl with an air as unembaiTiissed, as it was 
cold ; and, while he paid tho courtesy of a formal 
and distant salutation, he said aloud, I presume, 
Mr Tyrrel do Martigay, that, since you nave not 
thought fit to avoid this awkward meeting, you are 


disposed to remember our family connection so far 
as to avoid making sport for tlie good company !” 

** You have nothing to appreJicnd from my 
passion, Mr Bulmer,” replied Tyrrel, “ if you can 
ussuioi yourself against tho consequences of your 
own.” 

"1 am glad of tliat,” said the Earl, witli tlie 
same composure, but sinking liis voice so as only to 
be heard by TyiTel ; ** and as we may not again in 
a hurry hold any communication togetlier, 1 take 
the freedom to i-cmind you, tliat £ sent yon a pro- 
posal of accommodation by my friend, Mr Jekyl.” 

It was inadmissible,” said Tyrrel — “alto- 
gether inadmissible — both from reasons which you 
may guess, and others which it is needless to detail. 
— 1 sent you a proposition, think of it well.” 

“1 wili,” replied Lord Etlieriiigton, “when 1 
shall sec it supported by those alleged proofs, which 
1 do not believe ever had existence.” 

“ Vour conscieiiee holds another language from 
your tongue,” said Tyrrel; “but I diselaiiu r<^- 
proaches, and decline altcTcation. I will let Captain 
Jekyl know when 1 have received the paiiero, whicli, 
you say, aro essential to your forming an opinion 
on my proposal. In the meanwhile, do not tliink 
to deceive me. T am hero for the very purpose of 
watching and defeating your machinations ; and. 
while I live, be assurod they shall never succeed. 
And ni>w, sir — or my lord — for the titles aro in 
your choice — fare you well.” 

“ Hold a little,” said Lord Etheringtoii. “ Since 
wo are condemned to shock each other’s eyes, it 
is fit tho good company sliould know what they are 
to think of ns. You nro a philosopher, and do not 
value the opinion of the public — a poor worldling 
like me is desirous to stand fair with it. Gentle- 
men,” he continued, raising his voice, “ Mr Win- 
terblossoin. Captain MacTurk, Mr — what is his 
name, Jekyl? — Ay, Micklelicn — ^You have, I be- 
lieve, all some notion, that this gentleman, my 
near relation, and I, have some undecided claims 
on each other, which prevent our living upon good 
terms. We do not mean, however, to disturb you 
witli our family quarrels ; and, for my own part, 
while this gentleman, Mr Tyrrel, or whatever he 
may please to call himself, romains a member of 
this company, my behaviour to him will be tlic 
same as to any stranger who may have that advan- 
tage. — Good morrow to you, sir — Good morning, 
gentlemen — w'c all meet at dinner, as usual. — 
Come, Jekyl.” 

So saying, he took Jekyl by the ami, and, gently 
extricating himself from tlio sort of crowd, walked 
ofi’, leaving most of tho company prepossessed in 
his favour, by tlio case and apparent reasonable- 
ness of his demeanour. Sounds of dcpi^iation, 
funning tliemsclves indistinctly into something like 
the words, “ my eye, and Betty Martin,” did issue 
from the ncckclodi of Sir Bingo, but tliey were 
not much attended to ; for it had not escaped tho 
observation of the quicksiglited gentry at the Well, 
that tho Bai'oiiet’s feelinjpi towards the noble Earl 
were in the inverse ratio of those displayed by 
Lady Biiiks, and that, though asliamed to testify, 
or perha|» incapable of feeling, any anxious degree 
of jealousy. Ills temper had been for some ume 
considerably upon tlie fret ; a circumstance con- 
cerning which Ills fair moiety did not think it neces- 
sary to give herself any eonoeru. 

Mcaiiwliile, the Earl of Etherington walked on 
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ward with tus confidant, in the fall triumph of suc- 
cessful genius, 

^ You see,” he said, ** Jckyl, that I can turn a 
comer witli any man in England. It was a proper 
blunder of yours, tliat you must extricate the fel- 
low from the mist which accident had fiung around 
him — you might as well have published &e story 
of our rencontre at once, for every ono can guess 
it, by laying time, place, and circumstance together; 
hut never trouble your brains for a justification. 
You marked how 1 assumed my natural superiority 
over him — towered up in the full pride of legiti- 
macy — silenced him, even where the good com- 
pany most do congregate. This will go to Mow- 
bray through his agent, and will put him still 
madder on my alliance. 1 know he looks jea- 
lously on my flirtation wiUi a certain lady — the 
dasher yonder — nothing makes a man sensible of 
tlie value of an opportunity, but tlio chance of 
losing it.” 

" I wish to Heaven you would give up thoughts 
of Miss Mowbray 1” said Jekyl; " and take Tyrrcl’s 
offer, if he has the means of making it good.” 

*‘Ay, if — if. But 1 am quite sure he has no 
such rights as he pretends to, and that his papers 
are all a deception. — Why. do you put your eye ujioii 
me as fixed as if you were searching out some won- 
dcifril secret 1” 

** I wish I knew what to think of your real bona 
aje belief respecting these documents,” said Jt^kyl, 
not a little puzzled by die steady and unembar- 
rassed air of his friend. 

• “ Why, thou most suspicious of coxcombs,” said 

Etherington, ^ what the devil would you have me 
say to youl — Can I, as the lawyers say, prove a 
negative 1 or, is it not very possible, that such things 
may exist, tliough I have never scon or heard of 
them I All 1 can say is, tliat of all men 1 am the 
most interested to deny the existence of such docu- 
ments ; and, therefore, certainly will not admit of it, 
unless 1 am comj^lled to do so by their being pro- 
duced; nor then cither, unless 1 am at the same time 
well assured of tlieir authenticity.” 

'*1 cannot blame you for your being bard' of 
faith, my lord,” said Jekyl but still I thiuk if you 
can cut out with your earldom, and your noble 
hereditary estate, 1 w'ould, in your case, pitch 
Nettlewood to the devil.” 


“ Yes, as you pitched your own patrimony, Jekyl; 
but you took care to have the spending of it first. 
What would you give for such an opportunity of 
piecing your fortunes by marriage t — Confess the 


"I might be tempted, perhaps,” said Jekyl, 
** in my present circumstances ; but if they were 
what mey have been, I should despise an estate 
that was to be held by petticoat tenure, especially 
when the lady of the manor was a sickly fantastic 
girl, that hated me, as this Miss Mowbray has the 
bad taste to hate you.” 


'^Umph— sickly 1 — no, no, she is not sickly — 
she is as healthy as any one in constitution — and, 
on my word, 1 thiuk lier paleness only renders 
lier more intcrostuig. The last time I saw her, 1 
thought she might have rivalled one of Canova’S 
finest statues.” 


^ Yes ; but she is indifferent to you —you do not 
love her.” said Jekyl. 

‘*£3ie is anything but indifferent^ to me,” said 
file Earl; beaomes daily more mterestuig— 


j 

I 
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for her dihlike piques me ; and beiades, she has the 
insdence openfy to defy and contemn me befuru 
her brother, and in the eyes of all the world; I 
have a kind of loving hatred — a sort of hating love 
for her ; in short, thinking upon her is like trying 
to read a riddle, and miikea one make quite aa 
many blunders, and talk just as much nonsense. 
If ever I have the opportunity, 1 will make her pay 
for all her airs.” 

“ What airs t” said Jckyl, 

“ Nay, the devil may describe them, for I can- 
not ; but, for example — Since her brother has in- 
sisted on her receiving me, or 1 should rather say 
on her appearing when I visit Shaws-Castle, one 
would think lier invention has toiled in discovering 
different ways of shewing want of respect to me, 
and dislike to my presence. Instead of dressing* 
herself as a lady should, especially on such oeca- 
sions, she chooses some fantastic, or old-fasliioned, 
or negligent bedizening, wliich makes her at least 
look odd, if it cannot make her ridiculous — such 
triple tiaras of various-coloured gauze on her head 
— such pieces of old tapestry, I tliink, instead of 
shawls and pelisses — such thick-solcd shoes-— 
such ton-loatlicr gloves — mercy upon us, Hal, the 
very sight of Jicr equipment would drive mad a 
whole conclave of milliners 1 Then her postui'es 
arc so strange — she docs so stoop and lollop, as the 
women call it, so cross her legs and square her 
arms — were the goddess of grace to look down on 
her, it would put her to flight for ever I” 

And you are willing to make this awkwardjt 
ill-drosscd, nnmannered dowdy, your CSountoss, 
Etherington ; you, for whose critical eye half the* 
town dress themselves!”' said Jekyl. 

^ It is all a trick, Hal — all an assumed charactci 
to get rid of me, to disgust me, to baffle me ; but I 
am not to bo had so easily. The brother is driven 
to despair — he bites his nails, winks, coughs, makes 
signs, which she always takes up at cross-purpose. 
1 hope ho beats her uter 1 go away ; there would 
be a touch of consolation, were oue«but certain of 
tliat.” 

“ A very charitable liope, truly, and your present 
feelings might lead tho lady to judge what she may 
expect after wedlock. But,” added Jekyl, " cannot 
you, so skilful in fathoming every mood of tlie 
female mind, divine some mode of engaging her in 
conversation 1” 

" Conversation 1” replied tlie Earl ; ” why, ever 
since the shock of my first appearance was sur- 
mounted, she has contrived to vote me a nonentity; 
and that she may annihilate me completely, she lias 
chosen, of all occupations, tliat of working a stock- 
ing I From what cursed old antediluvian, who 
lived before the invention of spinning-jennies, she 
learned this craft, Heaven only knows; but tliere 
she sits, witli her work pinned to her knee — not 
tlio pretty taper silk fabric, with which Jeannette 
of Amiens coquetted, while Tristram Shandy was 
observing her progress ; but a huge worsted bag, 
designed for some flat-footed old pauper, with heels 
like an elephant — And there she squats, counting 
all the stipes as she works, and refusing to speak, 
or listen, or look up, under pretence that it disturbs 
her calculation I” 

An elegant occupation, truly, and 1 wonder it 
does not work a cure upon her noble admirer,”' said 


) 

I 



Jekyl. 

<< Confound her— no^ she shall not triidt ma 
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And then ainid this affectation of vulgar -stolidity, 
there break out such sparkles of exultation,- wheu 
hlie tliinks slie has succeeded in baffling her bro- 
ther, aud in plaguing me, tha^ by my faith, Hal, 
I could not tell, vreve it at my option, whether to 
kiss or to cuff her” 

^ You are determined to go on witli this sh\*iuge 
affair, then I” said Jekyl. 

« On — on — on, my boy ! — Clara and Nettle- 
wood for ever !” answered tlie Earl. “ Besides, this 
brother of hers provokes mo too — he docs not do 
for me half what he might — what ho ought to do. 
He stands on point of honour, foi*sooth, tliis broken- 
down horse-jockey, who swallowed ray two tliousaiid 
pounds as a poiutcr would a ])at of butter. I can 
see he wishes to play fast and loose — has some sus- 
pidon^ like you, Hal, upon tlie strengili of my 
ri^t to my father’s titles and estate, as if with the 
time of the Nettlewood pi*operty alone, 1 would not 
be too good a match for one of his beggarly family. 
He must scheme, forsooth, this half-baked Scotch 
cake ! — He must hold off aud on, and be cautious, 
and wait the result, and try conclusions witli me, 
tills lump of oatmeal dough ! — 1 am much tempted 
to make an example of liim m tlie course of my 
proceedings.” » 

“ Why, this is vengeance horrible and dire,” said 
Jekyl ; ** yet 1 give up the brother to you ; he is a 
conceited coxcomb, and deserves a lesson. But I 
would faiu iutercede for the sister.” 

“ We shall see,” replied the Earl ; and then sud- 
denly, 1 toll you what it is, Hal ; her caprices aiH? 
so diverting, tliat 1 sometimes think out of mci*e 
contradiction, 1 almost Ipve her ; at least, if she 
would but clear old scores, and forget one uulucky 
prank of mine, it should be her owu fault if 1 did 
not make her a happy woman.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

A OEATH-llEO. 

It (Mines— It WTliigs me in my porting hour. 

The Inng-liid crime the well duuui^ guilt. 

Bring me suuie holy priest to lay the sj'uctre ! 

Otdplay. 

Thb general expectation of the company had 
been ifisappointed by the pacific termination of the 
meeting wtwixt Uie Earl of Etheringtou aud Tyrrel, 
(he anticipation of which had created so deep a 
aenaatioii. It had been expected that some ap- 
palling scene would have tid^eu place ; instead of 
which, s»ach parly seemed to acquiesce in a sullen 
neutrality, and leave the war to bo carried on by 
their lawyers. It was generally understood that tlie 
cause was removed out of the courts of Bellouainto 
tliat of Themis ; and although the litigants continued 
to inhabit the samo neighbourhood, aud once or 
twice met at the public walks or public table, they 
took no aotioe of each other, fortlier tlian by ex- 
changing on such occasions a grave and distant 
boHv. 

In .the eeurse of two or three dayef, people ceased 
to take interest in a feud so coldly conducted; and 
if they thought of it at all, it was but to wonder that 
h^h the parties should persevere in residing near 
the Spaw, aud in chilling with their unsocial be- 


haviour, a pai*ty met together for the purposes of 
health and amusement 

But the brottiers, as the reader is awai'e, how- 
ever iiainful their occasional meetings might be, 
had the strongest reasons to remain iu each other’s 
neighbourhood — Lord EUiei'ington to conduct his 
design upon Miss Mowbray, Tyrrel to disconcert 
his plan, if possible, and botli to await the answer 
which sliould be i*cturned by the lionso in London, 
who were depositaries of the papers left by the late 
Earl. 

Jekyl, anxious to assist his friend as much as 
possible, made in the meantime a visit to old Touch- 
wood at the Aultoun, expecting to find him as com- 
luuuicutivo as he hail fonncrly been on the subject 
of tho quarrel betwixt the brothers, and trusting to 
discover, by dint of addi'ess, w'hcnce he had derived 
his information concerning tho affairs of tho noble 
Iiouse of Ethcrington. But tlie confidence which 
he had been induced to expect on the ](art of the 
'old traveller was not reposed. Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto, as the Earl called him, had cliaugod his mind, 
or was lint in the vein of cotiiiuuuicatioii. The 
only proof of his confidence wortli iiieutioning, was 
his imparting to the young oificci* a valuable receipt 
for, concocting curry- powder. 

Jekyl was tliercfoi'c reduced to believe that Touch- 
wood, who appeared all liis life to be a great iiiter- 
moddler in other jicople’s niattei's, had puzzled out 
tho information which iie appeared to possess of 
Lord Etheringtoii’s atfiiirs, through some of those 
obscure sources whence very imjiortant secrets do 
frequently, to the astonishment and confusion of 
those whom they concern, escape to the public. He 
tliought this the more likely, as Touchwood was by 
no means critically nice in Ills society, but was ob- 
served to converse ns readily with a gentleman’s 
gentleman, as with the gentleman to whom he bo- 
longed, and with a lady’s attendant, as with the lady 
herself. He tliat will stoop to this sort of society, 
who is fond of tattle, being at tho same time disposed 
to pay sonic consideration for gratification of bis 
curiosity, and not over scrupulous respecting its 
accuracy, may always command a gi*eat quantUy of 
private anecdote. Captain Jekyl naturally enough 
concluded, that tins busy old man became in some 
degree master of other people’s affairs by such cor* 
respondenccs as these ; and he could himself beaf 
witness to his success in ci'oss-examinatlon, as he 
had been surprised into an avowal of the rencontre 
between the brothers, by an insidious observation 
of the said Touchwood. He reported, therefore, to 
the Ear], after this interview, that, on tile whole, he 
thought he had no I'cason to fear much on the sub- 
ject of tlie tovcller, who, fliough he had become 
acquainted, by some means or other, with some 
leading facts of his remarkable history, only pos- 
sessed tliem in a broken, confused, and desultory 
manner, insomuch, that he seemed to doubt whether 
tlie parties in tlie expected lawsuit wore broffiers or 
cousins, and appeared totally ignorant of the facts 
on which it was to be founded. 

It was the next day after this eelairciBiemnt on 
the subiect of Touchwood, that Lord Etherington 
dropped as nsual intp the bookseller’s shop, got his 
papers, and skimming his eye over the shelf on 
which lay, till called for, the postponed letters, des- 
tined for &e Aultoun, saw with a beating heart the 
smart post-mistress toss amongst them, with an air 
of sovereign contempt, a pretty large pocket, ad- 
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Co Finueia Tyrrel, £aq. &c. He ivithdrew 
hia eyes, as if conscious that oven to have looked 
on tliis imf>ortaut parcel mi^lit engender some sus- 
picion of his pm^>oso, or intimate the deep interest 
which he took in the contents of tlie missive which 
was so slightly treated by his friend Mrs Pott. At 
this moment the door of the shop opeped^ and Lady 
Penelopo Penfeather entered^ with her eternal 
dante^ the little Mias Digges. 

** Have you seen Mr Mowbray t — Has Mr Mow- 
bray of St Honan’s been down &i8 morning 1 — Do 
you know any thing of Mr Mowbray^, Mrs Pott t*’ 
wore questions which tlie lettered lady eagerly hud- 
dled on the back of each oilier, scarcely giving time 
to tlie lady of letters to retui'u a decided negative 
to all and each of them. 

“ Mr Mowbiuy was not about — was not coming 
tliere this morning — his servant had just called for 
letters and papei's, and announced as much.” 

" Good Heaven ! how unfortunate !” said Lady 
Penelope, witli a deep sigh, and sinking down on 
one of the little sofas in an attitude of shocking de- 
solation, which called the instant attention of Mr 
I’ott and Ills good woman, tlie first uncorking a 
small phial of salts, for he was a phormacopulist as 
well as a vender of literature and transmitter of let- 
tci*s, and tlie other hastening for a glass of water. 
A strong temptation thrilled fi*om Lord Etlieriiig- 
ton’s eyes to his finger-ends. Two steps might have 
brought him within arm’s-length of tlic unwatched 
{lacket, oil tlie contents of which, in all prabubility, 
rested the hope and claims of liis rival in honour 
*aud fortune ; and, in the general confusion, was it 
unpoHsiblc to possess himself of it unobserved 1 But 
no — no-^no — the attempt was too dreadfully dau- 
geitms to be risked; and, [lassing from one extreme 
to another, he felt as if he was iucurriiig suspicion 
by suffering Lady Penelope to play off her airs of 
affected distress and anxiety, without seeming to 
take that interest in Uiein which her rank at least 
might be supposed to demand. Stimg with this 
apprehension, he hastened to express himself so 
anxiously on tho subject, and to deniousti'ate so 
busily his wish to assist her ladyship, that he pre- 
sently stood committeil a great deal fartlier tliau lie 
had intended. Lady Penelope was infinitely obliged 
to his lordship — indeed, it was her character in 
g^ral not to permit herself to be overcome by 
circumstances ; but somelliing had happened, so 
stranm, so emhhrrassing, so melancholy, that she 
owned it had quite overcome her — ^notwi&standiiig, 
she bad at all times piqued herself on supporting 
her own distresses, better than she was able fo sup- 
press her emotions in viewing those of others. 

^ Could he be of any usel” Lord Etlierington 
asked. " She had inquired for Mr Mowbray of St 
Juan’s— his servant was at her ladyship’s service, 
if slie chose to send to command his attendance.” 

^ Oh 1 no, no !” said Lady Penelope ; I dare 
say, my dear lord, you will answer the purpose a 
great deal better tlian Mr Mowbray — tiiati% pro- 
vided you are a Justice of Peace.” 

^ A Justice of Peace !” said Lord Ethcrington, 
nmeh surprised ; " T am in the commission unques- 
tionably, but not for any Scotch county.” * 

Oh, tliat does not signify,” said Lady Penelope; 
^ and if you will trust vourself with me a little way, 
T will explain to you now you can do one of the 
meat cliaritable, and kind, and ^nerous things In 
the world.” 
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Lord Etherington’s delight in the -exereiae of 
charity, kindness, and generosity, was |lot so ejoi 
berant as to prevent his devising some means for 
evading Lady Penelope’s request, when, luokuig 
through the sash-door, ho liad a distant glance of 
his servant Solmes approachuig the Post-office. 

1 have heard of a uicep-stealer who had rendered 
his dog so skilful an accomplice in his nefarious 
traffic^ tliat he used to send him out to commit acts 
of felony by liimsclf, and liad even contrived to 
impress on the poor cur the caution that he should 
not, on such occasions, seem even to recognixe his 
master, if they met accidentally.^ Apparently, 
Lord Etheringtou conducted iiimself u^u a similar 
principle ; for he liad no sooner a glimpse of his 
agent, than he seemed to feel the necessity of leaving 
the stage free for his machinations. i » 

My servant,” he said, with as much indifference 
as he could assume, " will call for my letters — 1 
{ must attend Lady Penelope ;” and, instantly prof- | 
fering Iiis services as Justice of tiie Peace, or in j 
whatever other quality slie chose to employ them, ; 
lie liastily presented liis arm, and scarce gave her : 
ladyship time to recoA'er fi'om her state of languor ; 
to the necessary degree of activity, ere ho hurried i 
her from the shop ; and, witli her tliiu hatchet-face 
cliattermg close to his ear, her yellow and scarlet 
fcatlici's crossing his nose, her lean light honour- 
able arm hooking his elbow, he braved the sup- 
pressed titters and sneers of all the younger women ; 
whom he met as they traversed the parade. One 
glance of intelligcuce, though shot at a distance, 
passed betwixt bis loiHlsUip and Solmes, as tho for> 
mer left tho public walk under the guidance of Lady ; 
Penelope, his limbs indeed obeying her plcasui'e. j 
and his ears dinned with her attempts to explain i 
the business in question, but his mind totally in- j 
ditlereut where ho was going, or ignorant on whaf j 
pui*poso, and exclusively occupied with the packet 
in Mrs Pott’s heap of postponed letters, and itf 
probable fate. 

At length, an effort of recollection made Loid j 
Etheringtou sensible that his abstraction must seem | 
strange, and, as bis conscience told liim, even suspi- ■ 
cious, in the eyes of liis companion ; putting there- 
fore necessary degree of constraint upon bimsolf, . 

he expressed, for tho first time, curiosity to know 
whe're their walk was to terminate. It cbaaced. 
that this was jirecisely tlie question which lie needed 
not to have asked, if he liad paid but the slightest ! 
attention to tlie very voluble commonicatious of hoz 
ladyship, which had all turned upon this subject. I 

“ Now, my dear lord,” she said, " I must believe [ 
you lords of the creation think us poor simpli ; 
women tlie vainest fools alive. X have told you j 
how mndi pain it costs me to speak about my little , 
charities, and yet you come to make me tell you the j 
whole story over again. But I liofie, after aJl,yoi» . 
lordship is not surprised at w'hat 1 have thought it | 
my duty to do in this sad affair — perhaps I have 
listened too much to the dictates of my own heart, 
which are apt to be so deceitful.” 

On the watch to got at sometlung explanatory, 
yet afraid, by demanding it directly, to s^w that 
tlie previous tide of narrative and pathos bad been 
lost on an iuattentivo ear. Lord Etheringtou odold 
only say, that Lady Penelope cduld not err in aet- 
ing aocoiding to the dictates of her own ju^gmiQt. 


1 Soe Note F. trained to thtfi, 
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Still the eompliment had not aauGo enough for 
the lady’s sated palate ; so, like a true glutton of 
praise, she began to help herself with tlie soup-ladle. 

Ah ! judgment 1 — how is it you men know us 
so little, that you tliink we can pause to weigh 
sentiment in the balance of judgment! — tliat is 
expecting rather too much from us poor victims of 
our feeling So tliat you must really hold mo 
excused if 1 forgot the errors of this guilty and un- 
happy creature, when 1 looked upon her wretched- 
ness— Not that I would have my little friend. Miss 
Digges, or your lordship, suppose that I am capable 
of paliiatiog the fault, while 1 pity the poor, miser- 
able sinner. Oh, no — Walpole’s verses express 
beautifully what one ought to feel on such occa- 
sions — 

* • For never tlio gentle breast 

Insensible to human woes : 

Feolingt tboiigit linn, it melts distress'd 

Fur weaknesses it never knows.* " 

** Most accursed of all preci^ufct,” thought his 
lordship, " when wilt tliou, amidst all thy chatter, 
utter one word sounding like sense or information !” 

But Lady Penelope went on — "If you knew, 
my lord, how 1 lament iny limited means on tlioso 
occasions ! but I have gathered something among 
the good people at the Well. I asked that selfish 
wretch, Winterblossom, to walk down with me to 
view her distress, and the heartless beast told me he 
was afraid of infection! infection from a pucr — 
puerperal fever ! I should not perhaps pronounce 
the word, but science is of no sex — however, I 
have always used thieves’ vinegar essence, and 
never have gone farther than the threshold.” 

Whatever wero Etherington’s faults, he did not 
want charity, so far as it consists in giving alms. 

" 1 am sorry,” he said, taking out his purse, 

^ your ladyship ^ould not have applied to me.” 

" Pardon me, my lord, we only beg from our 
friends ; and your lordship is so constantly engaged 
with Lady Dinks, that wo have rarely the pleasure 
of seeing yon in what I call my little circle.” 

Lord Etherin^ ton, without fartlicr answer, ten- 
dered a couple of guineas, and observed, that the 
poor woman should have medical attendance. 

" Why, so I say,” answered Lady Peneloi>c ; 
^ and 1 asked the brute Quackleben, who, 1 am 
sure^ owes me some gratitude, to go and see her ; 
but the sordid monster answered, * Who was to 
pay him He grows every day more intolerable, 

now that he seems sure of marrying that fat blowzy 
widow. He could not, I am sure, expect tliat I — 
out of ray pittance — And besides, my lord, is there 
not a law that the parish, or the county, or the some- 
tJiing or other, shall pay for physicking the poor !” 

"We will find means to secure the Doctor’s at- 
tendance,” said Lord Etlierington ; " and I believe 
niy best way will be to walk back to the Wdl, and 
send him to wait on the patient. 1 am afraid 1 
can be of little use to a poor woman in a childbed 
fever.” 

" Puerperal, my lord, puerperal,” said Lady Pene- 
lope, in a tone of correction. 

" In a puerperal fever, tlicn,” said Lord Ether- 
ington ; " why what can 1 do to help her t 

" Oh I my lord| you have forgotten that this 
Anne Hoggie, that I told you of, came here with one 
child in her arms— and anotlier — in shorty about 
lo become a mother again — and settled herself in 
Ibjs miserable hut I told you of — and some people 

tliink the minister should liave sent her to her own 
parisli ; but he is a stoange, soft-headed, sleepy 
sort of man, not'over active in his parochial duties. 
However, there she settled, and there was some- 
thing about her quite beyond the style of a common 
pauper, iny lord — not at all the disgusting sort of 
person that you give a sixpence to while you look 
another way — but some one that seemed to have 
seen better days — one tliat, as Shakespeare says, 
could a tale unfold — tliough, indeed, I have never 
thoroughly learned her history — only, that to-day, 
as 1 called to know who she was, and sent my maid 
into her hut with some trifle, not worth mentioning, 

I find tlicro is sometliing hangs about her mind con- 
cerning tlie Mewbray family here of St Honan’s — 
and my woman says the poor creature is dying, and 
is raving eitlier for Mr Mowbray or for some 
magistrate to receive a declaration ; aud so I havo 
given you the trouble to come with me, that we may 
get out of the poor creature, if possible, whatever 
she has got to say. — I hope it is not murder — 

I hope not — though young St Ilun.aii’s has been a 
strange, wild, daring, thoughtless creature — iglierro 
infiyne, as tlie Italian says. — But here is tlie liiit, 
my lord — pray, walk in.” 

The niPiition of St Rnnan’s family, and of a 
secret ralatiiig to them, banished the thoughts which 
LoihI Etheriugton began to entertain of leaving 
L.ady Penelope to execute her works of devoted 
ehai*ity witliout his assistance. It was now with an 
iiitei'cst equal to her own, that he stood befoi'e a 
most miserable hut, whore the unfortunate female, 
her distreascs not greatly relieved by Lady Pene-* 
lope’s ostentatious bounty, had resided both pre- 
vious to her confinement, and since that event had 
taken place, with an old woman, ono of the parish 
poor, whose miserable dole the minister had aug- 
mented, that she might have some means of assisting 
the stranger. 

Lady Penelope lifted the ].atcli and entered, after 
a momentary hesitation, which proceeded from a 
sti’ugglo betwixt her fear of infection, and her eager 
curiosity to know something, she could not guess 
what, that might affect the Mowbrays in tlieir hon- 
our or fortiiiicH. The latter soon prevailed, and 
she entered, followed by Lord Etherington. The 
lady, like other comforters of tlie cabins of the 
poor, proceeded to rebuke the grumbling old woman, 
for want of order and'cleanliiiess— censured tlie 
food which was provided for the patient, and in- 
quired particularly after tlic wine which she had 
left to make caudle with. The crone was not so 
dazzled with Lady Penelope’s dignity or bounty as 
to endure her reprimand with patience. "They 
that had their bn^ to won wi’ ae arm,” she said, 
for the other hung powerless by her side, " had mair 
to do than to soop houses ; if her leddyship wad let 
her ain idle quean of a lass take the besom, she 
might make the house as clean as she liked ; and 
mi^am wad bo a’ the better of the exercise, and 
w'ad liae done, at ]e.ast, ae turn of work at the week’s 
end.’* 

" Do yon hear the old hag, my lord 1” said Lady 
Penelope. " Well, tlie poor are horrid ungrateful 
Vretches. — And the wine, dame — the wine 1” 

" The wine ! — there was hardly half a mutehkin, 
and pnir, thin, fushionleas skink it was—- ‘the wine 
was dnuik out, ye may swear— we dldna fling it 
ower our shou&er — if ever we were to get good 

0 ’t, it was by taking it naked, and no wi* your sugar 
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(ltd youi^ siatsters — T wish, for aiie, I liad ne'er 
Xend the sour sinack o *t. If the bednd hadna gien 
me a drap of usquebaugh, I might e'eu liae died of 
your leddyship's liquor, for—*' 

Lord Etherington hera iutemiptcd the grum- 
bling croiic, thrusting some silver into her grasp, 
and at the same time begging her to bo silent. The 
hag iveighed the crown-piece iu her hand, and 
crawled to her chimney-corner, muttering as she 
went, — This is something like — ^this is something 
like — no like tinning into the house and out of tlie 
house, and geeing orders, like mistress and iiiair, 
and then a puir shilling again Saturday at e’en.*’ 

So saying, she sat down to her wheel, and seized, 
while she spun, her jot-black cutty pipe, from which 
she soon sent such clouds of vile mnnduiigns vapoiur 
as must have cleared the premises of Lady Pene- 
lope, had she not been strong in puqioBc to share 
the expected confession of the invalid. As for Miss 
Digges, she coughed, sneezed, retched, and tinally 
)*aii out of the cottage, <lcclaring she couhl not live 
id such a smoke, if it were to hear twenty sick 
women’s last speeches ; and that, besides, she was 
sure to know all about it from Lady Penelope, if it 
was ever so little worth telling over again. 

Lord Etherington was now standing beside the 
iiiisGiuhle flocklwd, in which lay the poor jiatient, 
distracted, iu what seemed to be her dying mo- 
Kiieuts, with the peevish clamour of ilie elder iniant, 
to which slie could only reply by low moans, turning 
her looks as well as she c<inld from its ceaseless 
"whine, to tlie otlier side of her wretched couch, 
where lay the unlucky creature to which she liad last 
given birth; its shivering limbs impei*fcct]y covered 
with a blanket, its little features already swollen 
and bloated, and its eyes scarce open, apparently 
insensible to the evils of a state from which it 
seemed about to be S]Ka;dily released. 

" You are voiw ill, poor woman,” said Lord 
Etheriugtou ; " I am told you desire a magistrate.” 

” It was Mr Mowbray of St Honan’s — whom I 
desired to seo— John Mowbray of St llouaii’s — 
the lady promised to bring him here.” 

“ 1 am not Mowbray of St Honan’s,” said Lord 
Etherington ; " but I am a justice of peace, and a 
member of the legislature — 1 am, moreover, Mr 
Mowbray’s particular friend, if 1 can be of use to 
you in any of these capacities.” 

The poor woman remained long silent, :uid when 
slio spoke it was doubtfully. 

' " Is my Lady Peuolopo Penfoatiier there I” she 
said, straining her darkened eyes. 

" Her ladyship is present, and witliin hearing,” 
said Lord Etherington. 

** My case is the worse,” answered the dying 
woman, for so she seemed, ** if 1 must communicate 
such a secret as mine to a man of whom 1 know 
notliing, and a woman of whom 1 only know tliat 
she wants discretion.” 

“1 — I want discretion !” said Lady Peneloijc ; 
but at a signal from Lord Etherington slie seemed 
to restrain herself ; nor did tlie sick woman, whose 
powers of observation were greatly impaired, seem 
to be aware of .tlie interruption. She spoke, not-* 
witlistanding her situation, witli an intelligible and 
even empliatie voice ; her manner in a great mea- 
sure betraying tlie influence of tlie fever, and her 
tone and language seeming much superior to her 
most miserable condition. ^ 

** I am not the abject creature which I seem,” 


slie said ; " at least, I was uot bom to be so. I 
wish I were that utter abject ! I wish 1 were a 
wretched pauper of the lowest class — a starving 
vagabond — a wifriess mother — ignorance and in* 
sensibility would make mo bear my lot like tlie out« 
cast animal that dies patiently oii the ride of .tlie 
common, where it has been lialf-starvod during itg 
life. But I — but I— born and bred to bettei^ 
things, have not lost the memory of them, and they 
make my present condition — iiiy riiamo — my 
poverty — my infamy — the sight of my dying babes 
— the sense that my own death is coming fast ou 
— they make these things a foretaste of hell 1” 

Lady Penelope’s self-conceit and affectation were 
broken down by this fearful exordium. She sobbed, 
shuddered, aud for once perhaps in her life, felt t 
tlio real, not tlie assumed necessity, of putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes. Lord Etherington also 
was moved. 

“ Good woman,” ho said, “ as far as relieving 
your personal wants can mitigato yom* distress, I 
will SCO tliat is fully performed, and tliat your poor 
children are attended to.’* 

** May God bless you !” said the poor woman, 
with a glance at the wretched forms beside lier ; 
“and may you,” she added, after a momentaiy 
pause, “ flcserve tlic blessing of God, for it is bc« 
stowed in vain on tlioso who are unworthy of it.” 

Lord Etherington felt, perhaps, a twinge of con« 
science ; for he said, something hastily, Pray go 
on, good woman, if you really have any thing to 
communicate to me as a magistrate — ^it is time your 
condition was somewhat mended, aud 1 will cause 
you to be cared for directly.” 

“ Stop yet a moment,” sho said ; “ let me uii** 
load my conscience befoi'c I go hence, for no caythly 
ndief will long avail to prolong my time here. — i 
was well born, tlie more my present shame ! well 
educated, the greater my present guilt! — I was 
always, indeed, poor, but 1 felt not o}' the ills of 
poverty. 1 only thought of it when my vanity 
demanded idle and expensive giutification, for real 
wants i knew none. I was companion of a young 
lady of higher rank than my own, my relative^ 
however, and one of such exquisite kindness of 
disposition, that slie treated me as a sister, aud 
would have shared with me all tliat she had ou 

earth 1 scarce think 1 can go farther with iny 

story ! something rises to my throat when I recol- 
lect how I rewairied her sisterly love ! — I was elder 
tlianClara — I riiould have directed her reading, 
and confirmed her undoi'standiiig ; but my own 
bent led me to peruse only works, which, tiiough 
they burlesque nature, are seductive to tlie imagi- 
nation. Wo read these follies togetlier,' until we had 
fashioned out for ourselves a little world of romauce, 
and prepared ourselves for a maze of adventures. 
Clara’s imaginations wexe as pure as tliose of augeb; 
mine were — but it is unnecessary to tell them. Tho 
fiend, always watchful, presented a tempter at tho 
moment when it was most dangerous.’* 

Sho paused here, as if site found difficulty in ex- 
pressing herself ; and LoihI Etherington, tumingf 
with great appearance uf interest, to Lady Penelope, 
began to inquire, “ Whether it were quite agreeable 
to her ladyship to remain any longer au ear-witness 
of this unfortunate’s confession t*— it seems to bS 
verging on some things — things that it mxg^t be 
un|3easant for your ladyship to hear ” 

1 was just forming the satno opinion, my lord; 
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aiid) to $ay toth, was about to propose to your "Indeed, your ladyship docs my acuteness bj 
lordsliip to witlidraw, and leave me alone with the far too much honour.’* 

poor woman. My sex will make her necessary " Did she not mention a Cliriatian name I*’ said 
communications the more frank in your lordship’s Lady Penelope ; " your lordsliip is strangely dull 
absence.’*- tJjis morning t” 

“ True, madam ; but then I am called here in " A Christian name ? — No, none that I heard — 
my capacity of a magistrate.” 3'cs, she said something about — a Catherine, 1 tliink 

" Hush !” said Lady Penelope ; “ she speaks.” it was.” 

" They say every woman tliat yields, makes her- " Cathcrino ?” answered the lady; " No, my lord, 
self a slave to her soduoer ; but J sold my libert}' it was Clara — rather a rare name in this country, 
not to a man, but a demon ! He made me servo ! and belonmng, I think, to a yonn^ lady of whom 
him in his vile schemes against my friend and j your lordship should know something, unless your I 
patroness— and oh ! he found in me an agent to<i ; evening flirtations with Lady Binks have blotted 
willing, from mere envy, to destroy the virtue which entirely out of your memory your moniing visits 
1 had lost mysolf. Do not listen to nio any more to Shaws-Castlo. You are a bold man, my lonl. 

I — Go, arid leave me to my fate ; I am the most dc- [ would advise you to include Mrs Blower among : 
testable wretch that over lived — detestable to myself the objects of your attention, and then you will j 
worst of all, because, oven in my pciiiteiicc there have maid, wife, and widow upon your list.” 
is a secret whisper tliat tolls me, that were I as I < Upon my honour, your ladyship is too severe,” 
have been, T would again act over all die wickedness said Lord Ethoringtoii ; " you surround yourself 
I have done, and much worse. Oh ! for Heaven's every evening with all tluit is clever and accom* 
assistance, to emsh the wicked thought !” prialicd among the people here, and then you ridicule 

She closed her eyes, folded her emaciated hands, a poor seeluded monster, who dare not approach 
and held them upwards in tho attitude of one who j 3’oiir channeil circle, becauso he seeks for somo 
prays internally ; presently the hands separated, ■ amusement elsewhere. This is to tyrannize and 
and fell gently down on her miserable coiicli ; but ■ iu»t to reign — it is Turkish despotism !’* 
her eyes did not open, nor was there tlio sliglitoht | « Ah ! iny lord, I know you well, my lord,” said 

sign of motion on the features. Lady Penelope ' Lady Penelope — • Sorry would your lordship be, 
^iriekcd ftiintly, hid hep eyes, and hurried back had j'on not power to render yourself welcome to 
from the bed, while Lord Etherington, his looks j any circle which j'ou may please to approach.” 
darkening with a complication of feelings, remained j ^ That is to say,” answered the lortl, " you will 
gazing on the poor woman, as if eager to discern pardon mo, if I intrude on your lad^'ship’s cotericb 
whether the spark of life was totally extinct. Her this evening I” 

grim old assistant hurried to the bedside, with some ; "Thero is no society which Lord Etherington 
sfdrits in a broken glass. | can think of frequenting, where ho will not & a 

" Have ye no had pennyworths for your charity?’* • welcome guest.” 
she said, in spiteful scorn. " Ye buy the very life I " f will plead then at once my pardon and privi- 
o’us wi’youp shillings and si.xpcnces, 3’oiir groats ■ lege this evening — And now,” (speaking as if lie 
and your boddlcs — yo hae gar’d the puir wrotch , had succeeded in cstablisliing some confidence with 
speak till she swarfs, and now ye stand as if \'o ' her ladyship,) “ what do you ibally think of this 
never saw a woman in a dwam before. Let me till ; blind story I” 

herwi* the dram — moiiy words mickle drought, ye « Oh, 1 must believe it concerns Miss Mowbray, 
ken — Stand out o* my gate, my Icddy, if sao bo ' She was always an odd girl — something about her 
that ye are a leddy ; there is little use of tins like ; [ could never endure — a sort of effrontery — that 
of you when there is death in the pot.” j perhaps, a hoi’s!! wonl, but a kind of assurance 

Lady Penelone, half affronted, but still more j — an air of confidence — so that though 1 kept on 
frightened by tho manners of the old hag, now 1 a footing with her because she was an orphan girl 
gladly embraced Lord Etherington’s renewed oiler of gf>od family, and because 1 really knew notliing 
to escort her from the hut. Ho left it not, however, I positively bad of her, yet she sometimes absolutely 
without bestowing an additional gratuity on the old - shocked me.” 

wotnan,wboreceivedit with a whining benediction. I « Your ladyship, perhaps, would not think it 
"The Almighty guide your course through the ! right to give publicity to the stoiyl at least till 
troubles of this wicked world — and tho muckle you know exactly what it is,” said the Earl, in a 
deevil blaw wind in your sails,” she added, in her tone of suggestion. 

natural tone, astiie guests vanished from her raise- “Depend upon it, that it is quite the worst, the 
Table threslihold — " A wheen cork-headed, barm}'- very worst — You heanl the woman say that slie 
brained gowks I wonnalet puir folk sae muckic j had exposed Clara to ruin — and yon know she must 
as die in quiet, wi* their sossings and tiieir soop- have meant Clara Mowbray, because she was so 
Ings*’’^ , aiixiousto tell the story to her brother, St Honan’s.” 

" This poor creature’s declaration,’ said Lord « Very true — I did not think of that,” answered 
Etherington to Lady Penelope, " seems to ^refer to Lord Etherington ; " still it would be hard on the 
matters which the law has nothing to do with, and poor girl if it should get abroad,” 
which, perhaps, as they seem to implicate the peace « Qh, it will never get abroad for me,” said Lady 
of a Ikmily of respectability, and the character of a <PeneIopo ; “ I would not tell tiie very wind of it. 
young lady, we ought to inquire no farther after.” But then I cannot meet Miss Mowbray as formerly 
"I differ from your lovdship,”Baid Lady Penelope; — i hi^ve a station in life to tnaintaip, my lord— 
"I differ extremely— 1 suppose you guess whom her and I am under the necessity of being select in my 
discourse touched upon I” society — it is a duty I owe the public^ if it were 

— ; ' ■ ■■ - ■ ■ even not my own inclination.” 

iBeob^otoO. UtogntfUkarUv, “Certain]y,my Lady Penelope/’ said Lord Ether- 
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ingtoii ; " bat then concider, that, in a place where 
all eyes arc necessarily observant of your ladyship’s 
behaviour, the least coldness on your part to Mias 
Mowbray — and, after all, we have notliing like 
assurance of any tiling being wrong there — would 
ruin her with the company here, and with the woi'ld 
at large.” 

“Oh! my lord,” answered Lady Penelope, “as 
for the truth of the story, I have some private rea- 
sons of my own for * holding the strange tale de- 
voutly true for I had a mysterious hint from a 
veiy worthy, but a very singular man, (your lord- 
sliip knows how I adore originality,) the clergyman 
of the parish, who made me aware there was some- 
thing wrong about Miss Clara— something that— 
your lordship will excuse my speaking more plainly, 
— Oh, no! — I fear — T fear it is all too true — 
Vou know Mr Cargill, I suppose, my lord !” 

“ Yes — no — I — I think I have seen him,” said 
Lord Etherington. “ But how came the lady to 
make the parson her father-confessor f — they have 
no auricular confession in the Kirk — it must have 
boon with the purpose of marriage, I presume — 
let us hope that it took place — perhaps it really 
was so — did he, Cargill — tho minister, 1 mean — 
say any thing of such a matter 1” 

, “Not a word — not a word — I sec where you 
are, my lord ; you would pnt a good face on’t. — 

• Tlicy call'd It marrInAre, by that f>prclntM name 
To veil the crime, and nmetify tlio sliatne.* 

Queen Dido for that. ITow the clergyman came 
into tlie secret I cannot tell — he is a very close 
man. — But I know he will not hear of Miss Mow- 
bray being married to any one, unquestionably be- 
cause he knows that, in doing so, she would introduce 
disgrace into some honest family — and, truly, I am 
much of his ihind, my lord.” 

“ Perhaps Mr Cargill may know the lady is 
privately married already,” said the Earl ; “ I 
think that is the more iiatur.nl inference!, begging 
your ladyship's pardon for presuming to differ in 
opinion.” 

Lady Penelope seemed determined not to take 
this view of the case. 

“No, no — no, I tell yon,” she replied; “she 
cannot be married, for if she were married, how 
could the poor wretch say that she was ruined I — 
You know tbtare is a difference betwixt min and 
marriage.” 

“ Some people are said to have found them syno- 
nymous, Lady Penelope,” answered the Earl. 

“ You are smart on me, my lord ; but still, in 
common parlance, when we say a woman is mined, 
we mean quite the contrary of her being married 
— it is impossible for me to be more explicit upon 
such a topic, my lord.” 

“ 1 defer to your ladyship’s bettor judgment,” 
Bud Lord Etherington. “ 1 only entreat yon to 
observe a little caution onithis business — I will 
make the strictest inquiries of this woman, and 
acquaint you with the result ; and I hope, out of 
regard to ibe respectable femily of St Honan’s, your 
ladyship will be in no hurry to jntimate any thing 
to Mias Mowbray’s prejudice.” 

“ 1 certainly am no person to spread scandal, my 
lord,” answered the lady, drawing herself up ; “at 
the same time, 1 must say, the Mowbraya have 
little ola^m on me for forbearance. I am sure 1 
waa the first person to bring this Spaw into fodhion. 


which has been a matter of such ocmiiequenee te 
their estate ; and yet Mr Mowbray set himself against 
me, my lord, in every possible sort of way, and en- 
coura^ the under-bred people about him to behave 
very strangely.— There was tlie business of building 
tlie Belvidcre, which he would not permit to be 
done out of the stock-purse of tlie company, because 
I had given the workmen the plan and the orders 
— and then, about the tea-room — and the hblir 
for beginning dancing — and about the subscription 
for Mr Rymour’s new Tale of Cliivalry — in snort, 

I owe no consideration to Mr Mowbray of St Bo-- 
nan’s.” 

“ But the poor young lady,” said Lord Ether- 
ington. 

“ Oh ! the poor young lady ! — the poor young 
lady can bo as saucy ns a rich young^ lady, I promise 
you. — There was a business in which riie used ino 
scandaioiisly, Lord Etherington— it was about a 
very trifling matter — a shawl. Nobody minds dress 
less than I do, my lord; I thank Heaven my thoughts 
turn upon very different topics — but it is in trifles 
that disrespect and unkindness are shewn ; and I 
have had a full sliaro of both from Miss Clara, be- 
sides a good deal of inipertincucc from her brother 
upon tho same subject” 

“ There is but one way remains,” thought tlie 
Earl, as they approached the Spaw, “ and thaft is 
to work on the leal's of this d — d vindictive blue- i 
stocking’d wild-eat — Your ladyship,” ho said aloud, | 
“ is aware what severe damages have been awarded 
in late cases where something approaching^ to scan- 
dal has been traced to ladies of consideration— the 
privileges of tlie tea-table have been found insuffi- 
cient to protect some fair critics against the con- 
sequences of too frank and liberal animadversion 
upon the characters of their friends. So pray, re- 
member, that as yet we know very little on this 
subject.” 

Lady Penelope lovod money, and feared the law; 
and this hint, fortifled by her acqiiaintwce with 
Mowbray’s love of his sister, and his irritable and 
revengeful disposition, brought her in a moment 
much nearer tlie temper in which Lord Etherington 
wished to leave her. She protested, that no one 
could be more tender than she of the feme of the 
unfortunate, even supposing their guilt was fully 
proved— promised caution on tlie subject of the 
pauper’s declaration, and hoped Lord Etlierington 
would join her tea-party early in tlie evening, as 
slie wished to make him acquainted with one or two 
of her proteghf whom, she was sure, his lordship 
would find deserving of his advice and countenance* 
Being by tliis time at the door of her own apart- 
ment, her ladyship took leave of tlie Earl with ft , 
most gracious smile. | 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

nrSAPPOINTMENT. 

On the lee-beam lies the land, boys. 

See all clear to reef each course ; 

Let the fore-sheet go, don't mind, boys. 

Though the weather abould be wont. 

JbeAonik 

“ It darkens round me like a tempest,” 

Lord Etherington, aa^ with riow step, folded arms 
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and his white bat slou<died over his brows, he tra- 
versed the short interval of space betwixt his own 
apai*tinents and those of the Lady Penelope. In a 
buck of tlio old school, one of Congreve’s men of 
wit and pleasure about town, this would have been 
a departure from character ; but Hie present fine 
man does not derogate from his quiUity, even by 
exhibiting all the moody and gentleman-like solem- 
nity of Master Stephen. So, Loi-d Etlierington was 
at liberty to carry on his reflections, without attract- 
ing observation. — ^ I have put a stopper into the 
mouth of that old vinegar-cruet of quidity, but tlic 
acidity of her temper will soon dissolve the charm 

— Aud what to do t** 

As he looked round him, he saw his trusty valet 
Solmes, who, touching his liat with due respect, said, 
as .he passed him, Your Lordship’s letters are in 
your private despatch-box.” 

Simple as these words were, and indifierent tlie 
tone in which they were spoken, Hieir import made 
Lord Etlieringtoii’s heart bound as if his fate had 
depended on tno accents. He intimated no farther 
interest in tlie communication, however, than to 
desire Solmes to bo below, in case he should ring ; 
and with these words entered his apartment, aud 
barred and bolted the door, even before he looked 
on the table where liis dcspatch-box was placed. 

Lord Etlierington had, as is usual, one key to tlie 
box which held his letters, his confidential servant 
being intrusted witli tlie other ; so tliat, under the 
protection of a patent lock, his despatches escaped 
all risk of being tampered with, — a precaution not 
altogether umiccessary on the part of those who 
frequent hotels aud lodging-houses. 

« By your leave, Mr Bramah,” said the Earl, as 
be applied the key, jesting, as it were, with his own 
agitation, as he would have done witli tliat of a third 
ynirty. The lid was raised, ami displayed Hie packet, 
the appearance and superscription of which liad 
attracM his observation but a short while since in 
the post-ofiice. Then he would have given much 
to be possessed of the opportunity which was now 
in^ his power ; but many pause on the brink of a 
crime, who have contemplated it at a distance with- 
out scruple. Lord EHieriiigton’s first impulse had 
led him to poke Hie fire ; and he held in his hand 
the letter which he was more Hian half tempted to 
commit, without even breaking the seal, to the fiery 
element. But, though suiliciently familiarized with 
guilty he was not as ydt acquainted with it in its 
basest shapes — he had not yet acted with mean- 
ness, or at least with what the world terms such. 
He hod been a duellist. Hie manners of the age 
authorized it — a libertine, the world excused it to 
his youth and condiHoii — a bold and successful 
gambler, for that quality he was admired and en- 
vied ; and a Hionsand other inaccuracies, to which 
tfaeiM practices and habits lead, were easily slurred 
over in a man of quali^, with fortune aud spirit 
to support his rank. But his present meditated 
act was of a different kind. Tell it not in Bond 
Streep whisper it not oa St James’s pavement I 

— it aniounted to an act of petty JsarceDy, for 
which the code of honour would admit of no com- 
position. 

Lord Etherington, under the influence of Hiese 
' KoollecHons, eto^ for a few minutes suspended — 
But the devil always finds Ic^c to convinoe his 
, lollowers. He recollected the wrong done to his 
mother, snd to hiipself, her offsprings to whom bis 


father had, in the face of Hie whole world, imparted 
the hereditary rights, of which he was now, by a 
posthumous deed, endeavouring to deprive the me- 
mory of the one, and the expeutaHons of Hie otlior. 
Surely; the right being his own, he had a full HHe, 
by Hie most effectual means, whatever sudi means 
might be, to repel all attacks on that right, and 
even destroy, if necessary, the documents by whicli 
his enemies were prosccuHng their unjust plana 
against his honour and interest. 

This reasoning prevailed, aud Lord Etherington 
again held the devoted packet above the flames ; 
wlicn it occurred to him, that, his rcsoluHon being 
taken, he ought to carry it into execution as effec- 
tually as poKsiblo ; and to do so, it was necessary 
to know, that the packet actually contained Hie 
papem which he was desirous to destroy. 

Never did a doubt arise in justcr time ; for no 
sooner had the seal biu'st, and Hie envelop rustled 
under his fingers, tlnm ho perceived, to his utter 
consternation, that ho held in his hand only the 
copies of the deeds for which Francis Tyrrel had 
winttcn, the originals of which ho had too sanguinely 
concluded would be forwarded according to his re- 
quisition. A letter from a partner of the house 
with which they were deposited, stated, that they 
liad not felt tlicmsclves at liberty, in the absence of 
the head of their firm, to whom these papers liad 
been committed, to part with them even to Mr 
Tyrrel, though they had proceeded so far as to 
open the parcel, and now transmitted to him formal 
copies of Hie papers contained in it, which, they 
presumed, would serve Mr Tyrrel’s purpose for 
consulting counsel, or the like. They themselves, 
in a case of so much delicacy, and in the absence 
of Hieir principal partner, were determined to re- 
tain the originals, unless called to produce Hiem in 
a court of justice. 

Witli a solemn imprecation on the formality and 
absurdity of the writer. Lord Etherington let Hie 
letter of advice drop from his hand into the fire, 
and Hirowing himself into a chair, passed his hand 
across his eyes, as if thcii* very power of sight hod 
been blighted by what he had read. His HHe, aud 
his paternal fortune, which he Hiought but an in- 
stant before might be rendered unchallengeable by 
a single movcinent of his baud, seemed now on the 
verge of being lost for ever. His rapid recollection 
failed not to remind liiin of what was less known to 
the world, Hiat his early and profuse expenditure 
had greatly dilapidated bis maternal fortune ; and 
that the estate of NetHcwood, which five minutes 
ago he only coveted as a wealthy man desires in- 
crease of his store, must now be acquired, if lie 
would avoid being a poor and embamssed spend- 
Hirift. To impede his possessing himself of Hiis 
property, fate had restored to the scene the penitent 
of Hie morning, who, as he had too much reason to 
believe, was returned to this neighbourhood, to do i 
justice to Clara Mowbray, and who was not unlikely 
to put Hic whole story of the marriage on its rig^it 
footing. She, however, might be mt rid of ; and, 
it might still be possiblqto hurry Miss Mowbrayi 
by working on her^ fears, or through Hie agency*^ 
her broHier, into a union with hun while he still 
preserved Hie HHe of Lord Etherington. This^ 
Hierefore, he resolved to secure, if effort or if in- 
trigue could carry the point ; nor was it the least 
consideraHon, Hiat should he succeed, he would ob- 
tain over Tyrrel, his sucoessful rivM, a triumph, 
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a9 would bo Buflicient to Imbitter the tranquillity 
of hiB whole life. 

In a few minuteB, his rapid and contriving inven- 
tion had formed a plan for Becuring the sole advan- 
tage which Beemed to remain open for him ; and 
consciouB that he had no time to lose, he entered 
immediately upon the execution. 

The bell summoned Splmes to hia lordship’s 
apartment, when the Earl, as coolly as if he had 
hoped to dupe his experienced valet by such an 
assertion, said, " You have brought me a ps^ket 
designed for Bome man at tlie Aultoun — let it be 
sent to him — Stay, 1 will re-seal it firat.” 

Ue accordingly re-sealed the packet, containing 
all tlie writings, excepting the letter of advice, 
(which he had burnt,) and gavo it to the valet, with 
the caution, I wish you would not make such 
blundei's in future.” 

" 1 beg your lordship’s pardon — 1 will take 
better care again — tliought it was addressed to 
your lordsliip.” 

So answered Sulines, too knowing to give the 
least look of intelligence, far less to remind the Earl 
tliat hia own directions had occjisioiicd tlic mistake 
of which ho complained. 

Solmes,” continued the Ear], you need not 
mention your blunder at tlic post-office ; it would 
only occasion tattle in this idle place — but be sure 
tliat the gentleman has his letter. — And, Solmes, I 
see Mr Mowbray walk across — ask him to dine 
with me to-day at live. I have .a headach, and 
cannot face the clamour of the savages who feed at 
the public table. — And — let me see — make my 
compliments to Lady Penelope Peufeather — 1 will 
certainly liave tlio honour of waiting on her lady- 
ship tltis evening to tea, agreeably to her very 
boreing invitation ix:ccived — write her a proper 
eai*d, and word it your own way. Bespeak dinner 
for two, and see you havo some of that batch of 
Burgundy.” The servant was retiring, when his 
muster added, Stay a moment — I have a more 
important business ffian I liave yet meutioned. — 
Solmes, you have managed devilish ill about the 
woman Irwin 1” 

“ I, my lord I” answered Solmes. 

Yes, you, sir — did you not tell me she bad 
gone to the West Indies wiUi a friend of yours, and 
did not I give them a couple of hundred pounds for 
passage-money I” 

Ye^ my lord,” replied the valet. 

^ Ay, but now it proves no, my lord,” said Lord 
E^eriugton ; ** for she has found her way back to 
diis country in miserable plighfe-half-starved, and, 
110 doubt, willing to do or say any tliiug fur a live- 
lihood^ — How has this happened 1” 

" Biddulph must have taken her casli, and turned 
her loose, my lord,’’ answered Solmes, as if he had 
been spewing of the most commonplace transac- 
tion in the world ; " but T know tlie woman’s nature 
so well, and am so much master of her history, tliat 
1 can carry her off the country in twenty-four 
hours, and place her where she will never think of 
returning, provided your lordship can spare me so 
long.” • 

About it dircMstiy — but I can tell you, tliat you 
will find the woman in a very penitential humour, 
and very ill in health to boot.” 

^ I ani sure of my game,” answered Sohnes ; 
" with Bubmistion to your loi^hip, 1 think if death 
and her good angel haa hold of one of that woman’s 


arms, the devil and i couiti make a shift to lead 
her away by the other.” 

"Away and about it, tlien,” said Etheriiigton. 
" But, hark ye, Suliiics, be kind to her, and see all 
her wants relieved. — I have done her mischiet 
enough — though nature and the devil had done half 
the work to my hand.” 

Solmes at length was permitted to withdraw to 
execute his various commissions, with an assurance 
that his services would not be wanted for the next 
twenty-four hours. 

" Soh 1” said tlio Earl, as his agent Avithdrew, 
" there is a spring put in motion, which, well oiled, 
will move the whole machine — And here, in lu^ky 
time, comes Harry Jekyl — 1 hear his whistle on 
the stairs. — There is a silly lightness of heart about 
that fellow, which 1 envy, while 1 despise it ; but 
he is welcome now, for I want him.” 

Jekyl entered accordingly, and broke out with, 
" I am glad to sec one of your fellows laying a cloth 
for two in your parlour, Ethcringtoii — I was afraid 
you wci’c going down among tliesc confounded bores 
again to-day.” 

" You arc not to be one of the two, Hal,” answered 
Lord Etlieringtou. 

" No ? — then I may be a thii‘d, I hope, if not 
second ?” 

" Neither first, second, nor third. Captain. — The 
truth is, I want a tcte-a-t£te with Mr Mowbray of 
St Roiiau’s,’* replied the Earl; "and, besides, 1 
have to beg the very particular favour of you to go 
again to that fellow Martigny. It is time that he 
should produce his papers, if he haa any — of which, 
for one, 1 do not believe a word. He has had amplo 
time to hoar from London; and I think 1 have de- 
layed long enough in an important matter upon his 
bare assertion.” 

" 1 cannot blame your impatience,” said Jekyl, 
" and 1 will go on your errand instantly. As you 
wmted on my advice, 1 am bound to find an end to 
your suspense. — At the same time, If the man is 
not possessed of such papers as he spoke of, I must 
own he is happy in a command of consummate 
assurance, which might set up tlio whole roll of 
attorneys.” 

"You will be soon able to judge of tliat,” said 
Lord Etlierington ; " and now, off witli you — Wliy 
do you look at roe so anxiously 1” 

" I cannot tell — I have strange forebodings about 
this t^te-a-t£te with Mowbray. You should spare 
him, Etheriiigton, — he is not your match — wants 
both judgment and temper.” 

" Tell him so, Jekyl,” answered the Earl, " and 
his proud Scotch stomach will be up in an instant, 
and ho will pay you with a shot for your pains. — 
Why, ho tliinks himself Cock of the i^alk, tliis strut- 
ting bantam, notwitlistaiiding the lesson I gave him 
before — And what do you tliiiik I — - he has the 
impudenco to talk about my attentions to Lady 
Biliks as inconsistent with the prosecution of my 
suit to his sister ! Yes, Hal-— this awkward Scotch 
laird, tliat has scarce tact enough to make love to 
a ewc-imlkcr, or, at best, to some daggletailed sou- 
bretteyhastheassuraiicetostarthimself as my rival 1” 

" Then, good-night to St Honan’s I— this will be 
a fatal dinner to him. — Etheriiigton, I know' by 
that laugh you are bent on mischief— I bavo a 
great mind to give him a hiiiL” 

"1 wirii you would,” answered the Earl; "it 
would all turn to my account.” 
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! “ J )o von ilefy met— Well, if I meet him, 1 will 

i put hill/ on his guard.” 

The friends parted ; and it was not long ore Jekyl 
mconntcred Mowbr^on one of the public walks. 

" You dine with Etherington to-day t” said tlie 
Captain — “ Forgive me, Mr Mowbray, if I say one 
single word — Beware.” 

Of what diould 1 beware, Captain Jekyl,” an- 
swered Mowbray, " when I dine with a friend of 
your own, and a man of honour t” 

^ Certainly Lord Etherington is both, Mr Mow- 
bray ; but be loves play, and is too hard for most 
people,” 

" 1 tbanh you for your hint. Captain Jekyl — 
I am a raw Sicottishman, it is true ; but yet I know 
a thing or two. Fair play is always presumed 
amongst gentlemen ; and that taken for granted, I 
have the vanity to think I need no one's caution 
on the subject,* not even Captain Jekyrs, though 
his experience must needs be so much superior to 
mine.” 

“ In that case, sir,” said Jekyl, bowing coldly, “ I 
have no more to say, and I hope there is no harm 
done. — Conceited coxcomb!'* he added, mentally, 
as they parted, “ how truly did Etherington judge 
of him, and what an ass was T to intermeddle': — 
I hope Etherington will sti*ip him of every feather.” 

He pursued his walk in quest of Tyrrei, and Mow- 
bray proceeded to the apartments of the Earl, in a 
temper of mind well suited to the purposes of the 
latter, who judged of liis disposiUon accurately when 
he penqitted Jekyl to give his well-meant w'aniing. 
To be supposed, by a man of acknowledged fashion, 
so decidedly inferior to his antagonist — to be con- 
sidered as an object of compassion, and made tlie 
subject of a good-boy warning, was gall and bitter- 
ness to his proud spirit, which, the more that he felt 
a conscious inferiority in the arts which they all 
cultivated, struggled the more to preserve the foot- 
ing of at ’least apparent equality. 

Since the first memorable party at piquet, Mow- 
bray had never hazarded his luck with Lord Ether- 
iiigton, except for trifling stakes ; but liis conceit 
led him to suppose, that ho how fully understood 
his play, and, agreeably to the practice of those who 
have habituated tlicmsclvcs to gambling, he had, 

; every now and tlien, felt a yearning to try for his 
. revenge. He wished also to be out of Lord Ethcr- 
; ington’s debt, feeling galled under a sense of pccu- 
i niary obligation, which hindered his speaking his 
mind to him fully upon the subject of his flirtation 
with Lady Bihk^ which he justly considered as an 
insult to his fiunily, considering tho footing on which 
the Earl seemed desirous to stand with Clara Mow- 
bray. Fipom these obligations a favourable evening 
might free him, and Mowbray was, in fact, indulging 
in a waking dream to this purpose, when Jekyl 
interrupted him. His untimely warning only ex- 
cited a spirit of contradiction, and a determination 
i to shew the adviser how little ho was qualified to 
judge of his talents; and in this humour, his ruin, 
wliieb-im the consequence of that aftemopn, was 
far from even seeming to bo the premeditate, or 
even the vohintacy work of the Earl of Ethering- 
ton. 

On the contraiy, the victim himself was the first 
to propose play deep play — double stakes ; while 
Lord Etherington, on the oiher hand, often pro- 
to diming their game, or to break off entirely ; 
but lb was always adth an affectation ot superiority, 

■ Jt... 


which only stimulated Mowbray to fartlicr and mere 
desperato risks ; and, at last, when Mowbray be- 
came his debtor to an overwhelming amount, (his 
circumstances^onsidered,) the Earl &rew down the 
cards, and declared he sliould bo too late for ^ly 
Penelope's tea-party, to which he was positively 
engaged, 

“ Will yon not give me my revenge I” said Mow- 
bray, taking up the cards, and sliuflling them with 
fierce anxiety. 

^ Not now, Mowbray ; we have played too long 
already — you have lost too much — more than 
perhaps is convenient for you to pay.” 

Mowbray gnashed his teeth, in spite of his reso- 
InUon to maintain an exterior, at least, of firmness. 

‘‘ You can take your time, you know,” said the 
Earl ; a note of hand will suit me as well as the 
money.’* 

“ No, by G — !” answered Mowbray, ** I will 
not be HO token in a second time — 1 had better 
have soltl mysfdf to the devil than to your lordship 
— 1 have never been my own man since.” 

" These arc not very kind exprassions, Mow- 
bray,” said the Earl ; “ you teould play, and they 
tliat will play must expect sometimes to lose •” 

“ And they who win will expect to be paid,” said 
Mowbray, breaking in. " 1 know tliat as well as 
you, my lord, and you shall be paid — I will pay 
yon — I will pay you, by G — 1 Do you make any 
doubt that I will pay you, my lord !” 

“ You look iu8*if yon thought of paying me in 
sharp coin,'* said Lord Etherington ; and I think 
that would scarce be consistent wifii the terms we 
stand upon towards each other.” 

“ By my soul,’* said Mowbray, “ I cannot tell 
what tlicso terms are ; and to be at my wit’s end at 
once, I should bo glad to know. You set out upon 
paying addresses to niy sister, and with your visits 
and opportunities at Shaws-Castle, 1 cannot find the 
matter makes the least progress — it keeps moving 
without iifivanciiig, like a child’s rocking-horse. 
Perhaps you think that yon have curbed me up 
so tightly, that 1 dare not stir in the matter ; but 
you will find it otherwise, — Your lordship may 
keep a haram if you will, but my sister sliidl not 
enter it,” 

“ You are angry, and therefore you are unjust,” 
said Etherington ; ** you know well enough it is 
your sister’s fault that there is any delay. 1 am 
most willing — most desirous to call lier Lady Ether- 
ington — nothing but her unlucky prejudices against 
me have retarded a union which I have so many 
reasons for desiring.” 

“ Well,” replied Mowbray, " that shall be my 
business. 1 know no reason she can pretend to 
decline a marriage so honourable to her house, and 
which is approved of by me, that house’s head. 
That matter shall be arranged in twenty-teuv 
hours-” 

" It will do me the nmst senrible pleasure,” said 
Lord Etherington; "you shall soon see bow sin- 
cerely I desire yonr uliance ; and as for the trifle 
you have lost—” 

% It is no trifle to me, my lord — it is my min — 
but it shall be paid — and let me tell year lordriiip, 
you may thank your good luck for it more flum 
your goM play.” 

" We will say no more of it at. firsBen^ if m 
please,” said Lord Etlterington, " to-morrow w a 
new day ; and if you will tue ny advloe, yon anil 
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not be too harsh with your sister. A little firmness 
is seldom amiss with young women, but severity — ** 
will pray your loraship to spare me your 
advice on this subject. However valuable it may 
be in otlier respect^ 1 can, 1 take it, speak to my 
own sister in my own way.’* 

** Since you are ao caustically disposed, Mow- 
bray,” answered the Earl, << 1 presume you will not 
honour her ladyship’s tea-table to-night, tliough 1 
believe it will be the last of the season I” 

‘‘And why should you think so, my lord?” an- 
swered Mowbray, whose losses had rendered him 
testy and contradictory upon every subject that was 
started. “ Why should not T pay my respects 
Lady Penelope, or any other tabby of quality 1 I 
liave no title, indeed ; but 1 suppose that my 
family ” 

“ Entitles you to become a canon of Strasburgb, 
doubtlcM — But you do not seem in a very Chris- 
tian mood for taking orders. All I meant to say 
was, tliat you and Lady Pen were not used to he 
on such a good footing.” • 

“ Well, she sent mo a card for hep blow-out,” 
said Mowbray ; “ and so I am resolved to go. 
When I have been there half an hour, [ will ride 
lip to Sliaws-Castle, and yon shall hear of my speed 
iu wooing for you to-morrow morning.” 


CHAPTER XXX rV. 

A TEA-PARTY. 

Let fall tho cortafne, wheel t)ic sofa roimd ; 

And while the biibhlinf; and loud liissiiiff urn 
Thrnwe up a steamy coliiran, and the cups 
That ehcer, but not inebriate, wait on each, ’ 

Thus let us welcoino peaceful eveniiiff in. 

Cow pan's T/uk, 

The approach of the cold and rainy se.ison had 
; now so far tliinued tho company at the Well, that, 

' in order to secure the necessary degree of crowd 
upon her tea nights, Lady Penelope was obliged to 
; employ same coaxing towards those whom she had 
i considered as much under par in society. Even 
! the Doctor and Mrs Blower were graciously smiled 
upon — for their marriage was now an arranged 
affair ; and the event was of a nature likely to spr^ 
the reputation of the Spaw among wealthy widows, 
and medical gentlemen of more skill tlian practice. 
So in they came, the Doctor smirking, gallanting, 
and performing all tho bustling parade of settleil 
and arranged courtship, with much of tliat gi*acc 
wherewith a turkey-cock goes through tho same 
ceremony. Old Touchwood had also attended her 
ladyship’s summons, chiefly, it may be supposed, 
from his restless fidgety disposition, which seldom 
Buffered him to remain absent even from tiiose 
places of resort of which ho usually professed his 
detestation. There was, besides, Mr Winterblos- 
aom, who, in his usual spirit of quiet epicurism and 
quiet self-indulgenoe, was, under the fire of a volley 
of compliments to Lady Penelope, scheming^ to 
secure mr himself an early cup of tea. There was 
Lady Binks also, with the wonted degree of sullen- 
ness in her beautiful face, anipry at her husband as 
usual, and not disposed to he plessed with Lord 
Etheriugton for being absent, when she desired to 
excite Stf Bingo’s jesl^y. This she had discovered 


to he the most effectual way of tormenting thp 
Baronet, and she rejoiced in it with the savage glee 
of a hackney c^chman, who has found a mis, where 
he can make liis poor j^e feel the whip. The rest 
of the company were also in attendance as usual. 
MacTurk himself was present, notwithstanding that 
he thought it an egregious waste of hot waters to 
bestow it upon compounding any mixture, saving 
punch. He had of late associated himself a good 
deal with tho traveller ; not that they by any means 
resembled each other in tem[ier or opinions, but 
ratlier because there was that degree of difirereuee 
betwixt them which furnished perpetual subject for 
dispute and discussion. They wera not long, on the 
present occasion, ere they lighted on a fertile source 
of controversy. 

“ Never tell me of your points of honour,” said 
Touchwood, r<aising his voice altogether above the 
general tone of polite conversation — “ all humbug, 
Captain MaclHirk — mere hair-traps to springe 
woodcocks — men of sense break through them.” 

“ Upon my word, sir,” said the Captain, “ and 
myself is surprised to hear you — for, look you, 
sir, every man’s honour is the brcatli of his nostrils 
— Cot tamn !” 

“ Then, let men breatho through their mouths 
and be d — d,” returned tho controveraialist. “ I 
tell you, sir, that, besides its being forbidden, both 
by law and gospel, it’s an idiotical and totally 
absurd practice, that of duelling. An honest savage 
has more sense than to practise it — ho takes his 
bow or his gun, as tlie thing may be, and shoots bis 
enemy from beliiiid a bush. And a very good way; 
tor you see there can, in that case, be only one 
man’s death between them,” 

“ Saul of my body, sir,” said the Captain, “ gin 
ye promulgate sic doctnnes among the good com- 
pany, it’s my belief you will bring somebody to the 
gallows.” 

“ Thank ye. Captain, with all my heart ; but I 
stir up no quarrels — I leave war to tliem that live 
by it I only say, that, except our ujd, stupid an- 
cestors in the north-west here, I know no country 
so silly as to harbour tills custom of duelling. It 
is unknown in Africa, among tlio negroes — in 
America.” 

“ Don’t tell mo that,’’ said the Captain ; " a 
Yankee will fight with muskets and buck-shot, 
rather than sit still witli an affront. I should know 
Jonathan, I think.” 

“ Altogether unknown among the thousand tribes 
of India.” 

“ I ’ll be tamned, then !” said Captain MacTurk. 
“ Was I not ill Tippoo’s prison at Bangalore ! and, 
when the joyful day of our liberation came, did we 
notsolcmiiizo it witli fourteen little affairs, whereof 
we had been laying the foundation in our bouse of 
captivity, ns Holy Writ has it, and never went fiMr- 
tlier to settle them than tho glacis of the fort I By 
my soul, you would have tliought tiiere was a smart 
skirmish, the firing was so close ; and did not 1, 
Captain MaeTurk, light three of them myself, with* 
out moving niy toot from tho place I set it oddi 1” 

“ And pray, sir, what might be the result of this 
Giristian mode of giving thanks for your deUye* 
ranee !” demanded Mr Touchwood. 

“ A small list of casualties, after aU,” said tim 
Captain ; “one killed on the spot^ one died of his 
wounds^two wounded severely— three ditto slight- 
ly, and little Duncan MaephaB reported missingi 
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\Vc were out of pnctico, after such long confine- ous as her eye-glanoes were, and much as they 
ment. So you see how we manage matters in India, menaced, Lord Etherington felt at Hits moment 
my dear friend.” the importance of soothing Lady Penelope to silence 

<<You are to understand,” replied Touchwood, on the. subject of the invalid’s confession of tlmt 
'^that 1 spoke only of the heathen natives, who, morning, to be more pressing than that of appeasing 
heathen as they are, live in the light of tlieir own the inchgnation of Lady Binks. The fomer was 
moral I'eason, and among whom ye sliall therefore a case of the most urgent necessity — the latter, if 
see better examples of practic^ morality tlian he was at all anxious on the subject, might, he 
among suchfmyour8elves;who, though calling your- perhaps thought, be trusted to time. llM tlie 
selves Christians, have no more knowledge of 'the laditis continued on a tolerable footing together, he 
true acceptation and meaning of your religion, tliaii migiit have endeavoured to conciliate botii. But 
if you liM left your Christianity at the Cape of the bitterness of tlieir long-suppressed feud had 
Good Hope, as tliey say of you, and forgot to take greatly increased, now that it was probable the end ) 
it up When you came back again.” of the season was to separate tliem, in alt likelihood 

“ Py cot f and I can tell yon, sir,” said the Cap- for ever ; so that Lady Penelope had no longer any 
tain, elevating at once his voice and his nostrils, i)iotive for countenancing Lady'Biiiks, or the lady 
and snuffing me air with a truculent and indignant of Sir Bingo for desiring Lady Penelope’s counte- 
visage, ** that I will not permit you or any man to nance. The wealth and lavi^ expeifse of tlie ono 
throw any such scandal on my character. 1 thank was nc longer to render moro illiistnous the suit 
Got, T can bring good witness tliat 1 am as good a of her light honourable friend, nor was the society 
Christian os anotlier, for a poor sinner, as the best of Lady Penelope likely to bo soon again useful or 
of us are ; and 1 am ready to justify my religion necessary to Lady Binks. So that neither were 
with my swonl — Cot tamii ! — Compare my own any longer desirous to suppress symptoms of tlie 
self ' with a parcel of black lienthen bodies and mutual contempt and dislike which liiey had long 
natives, that ivero never in the inner side of a nourished for each other ; and whoever should, in 
kirk whilst tliey lived, but go about woi'sliipping this decisive hour, take part with one, had little 
stocks and^ stones, and swinging thoinsolvcs upon henceforward to expect from her rival. What 
bamboM, like peasts, as they ace !” farther and more private reasons Lady Binks might 

An indignant growling in his throat, wliicli have to resent the defection of Lord Etherington, 
sounded like the acquiescence of his inward man have never come with certainty to our knowledge; 
in tlie indignant proposition which his external but it was said there had been high words between 
organs thus expressed, concluded this haughty tliem on the floating report that his lordship’s visits 
speech, whicli, however, made not the least iin- to Shaws-Castle woro dictated by tlie wish to find 
prqssion on Touchwood, who carod as little for a bride thore. 

angi'y tones and looks as lie did for fine speeches. Women’s wits arc said to be quick in spying tlie 
So that it is likely a quarrel between tlie Christian surest means of avenging a real or suppo^ slight, 
preceptor and the ]ieaccmaker might have occurred AfUT biting lier pretty lips, and revolving in her 
for the amusement of the company, had not the mind the readiest means of vengeanco, fate throw 
attention of Imth, but particularly that of Touch- in her way young Mowbray of Saint Bonan’s. She 
wood, been diverted from the topic of debate by looked at him, and endeavoured to fix his attention 
the entrance of Lord Etlioriiigton and Mowbroy. with a nod and gracious smile, such as in an ordi- 
Thc former was, as usual, all grace, smiles, and nary mood would have instantly drawn him to her 
gentleness. Yet, contrary to his wonted custom, side. On receiving in answer only a vacant glance 
which usually was, oitcr a few general compliments, and a bow, she was led to observe him more atten- 
to attach liimself particularly to Lady Binks, the lively, and was induced to believe, from his waver- 
Earl, on the present occasion, avoided the side of ing look, varying complexion, and unsteady step, 
die room on which tliat beautiful but sullen idol that ho had hecn drinking uuusnally deep. Still 
held her station, and attached himself exclusively his eye was leas that of an intoxicated tlian of a 
to Lady Penelope Penfeather, enduring, without disturbed and desperate man, one whose faculties 
flinching, tlio strange variety of conceited bamrdage^ wero engrossed by deep and turbid reflection, whidi 
which m,t lady’s natural parts and acquired infer- witlidrew him from the passing scone, 
uiation enabled her to pour forth with unparalleled Bo you observe b««w ill Mr Mowbray looks 1” 
profusion. said she, in a loud whisper ; ” 1 hope he lias not 

An honest heathen, one of Plutarch’s heroes, if heard what Lady Peuelopo was just now saying^ of 
I mistake no^ dreamed once upon a night, tliat the his family f” 

iigime of PMerpina, whom he had long worsliipped, " Unless he hears it from you, my lady,” answered 
visited bis slumbers with an angry and vindictive Mr Touchwood, who, upon Mowbray’s entrance, 
countenance, and menaced him with vengeance, had broken off his discourse with MacTurk, ” 1 think 
in resentment of his having neglected her altars, there is little chance of his learning it from any 
with the usual fickleness of a Polytheist, for tliose otlier person.” 

of some more fashionable divinity. Not that god- " What is tlio matter f” said Mowbray, sharply, 
dess of the infernal regions herself could assumo a addressing Chatterly and Winterblossom ; but the 
more haughty or more displeased countenance tlian one shrunk nervously from the question, protesting, 
tliat with whidi Lady Binks looked from time to he indeed had not been precisely attending to what 
time uiioh Lord Etherington, as if to warn him of had been passing among the ladies, and \i^terblos- 
the consequence of tliis departure from the alio- som bowed out of the scrape with quiet and cantiona 
glance which the young Esrl liad hitherto mani- politeness — really had not given particular 
footed tfiwards her, and which seemed now, she attention to what was passing — I was negotiating 
not why, unless it lyere for the purpose of witii Mrs Jones for an additional lump of sugar to 
|ablic ui8ulf,to be traiisieivcd to her rivaL Peril- j my coffee. £^d, it was so difficult a piooo of 




dipJomacy/’ he added, sinkine hie voice, that I ** but all tlio room heard it as well as J it was 
have an idea her ladyship calculates the West India about Miss Mowbray — and that my lady would be 
produce by grains and pennyweights.’* shy of her company here^ter — for tiuit she was 

The innuendo, if designed to make Mowbray — she was ” * 

smile, was far from succeeding. He stepped for- For timt my sister was vhat ?” said Mowbray, 
ward, wkh more than usual stiffness in his air, fiercely, seizing her arm. 

which was never entirely free from self-consc- Lord, sir, you terrify me,” said Jones, begin- 
quence, and said to Lady Binks, May 1 request iiing to cry ; " at any rate, it was not 1 that said it 

to know of your ladyship what particular respect- — it was Lady I’enclopc.” 

ing my family had the honour to engage the atteu- '^.And what was it the old, adder-tongued mad* 
tiou of the company 1” woman dared to say of Clara Mowbray — Speak 

. “ I was only a listener, Mr Mowbray,” returned out plainly, and directly, or, by Heaven, I’ll make 

^dy Biliks, with evident enjoyment of the rising you !” ^ 

indignation which she read in his countenance; "Hold, sir — hold, for God’s sake l^you will 
" not being queen of the night, I am not at all dis- break my arm,” answered tho terrified handmaiden, 
poi^d to bo answerable for the turn of tho conver- " I am sure I know no harm of Miss Mowbray; 
satioii.” ' <)nly, my lady spoke as if she was no better than 

Mowbray,»in no humour to bear jesting, ^-et she ought to be. — Lord, sir, there is some one 
afraid to expose himself by farther inquiry in a listening at the door !” — and making a spring out 
company so public, darted a fierce look at Lady of his grasp, she hastened back to the room in 
Penelope, then in close conversation with Lord which the company were assembled. 

Etherington, — advanced a step or two towards Mowbmy stood petrified at the news he bad 
them, — then, as if chocking himself, turned on heard, ignorant alike what could be the motive fur 
his heel and left tlie room. A few minutes after- a calumny so atrocious, and uncertain what hb 
wards, and when certain satirical nods and winks were best do to put a stop to tho scandal. To his 
were circulating among the assembly, a waiter slid farther confusion, liu was presently convinced o. 
a piece of paper into Mrs Jones’s hand, who, on tlie truth of Mi's Jones’s belief tliat they had been 
looking at tlie contents, seemed about to leave the watched, for, as he went to the door of the apart* 
i^oin. ment. he was met by Mr Touchwood. 

“ Jones — Jones I” exclaimed Lady Penelope, in " What has brought you here, sir 1” said Mow- 
surprise and displeasure. bray, sternly. 

" Only tho key of the tea-caddie, your ladyship,** “ Hoitie toitie,** answered tlie traveller, “ why, 
answered Jones ; " I will be back in an instant” how come you here, if you go to that, squire \ — 

• " Jones — Jones I” again exclaimed her mistress, Egad, Lady Penelope is trembling for her souchong, 

" hero is enough — ” of tea, she would have said ; so i just took a step here to save her ladyship tlie 
but Lord Etherington was so near her, that she was trouble of looking after Mrs Jones in person, which, 
ashamed to complete the sentence, and had only 1 think, might have been a worse interruption than 
hope in Jones’s quickness of apprehension, and the mine, Mr Mowbray.” 

prospect tliat she would be unable to find tlic key " Pshaw, sir, yon talk nonsense,” said Mowbray ; 
which she went in search of. " the tca-iiiom is so infernally hot, tliat 1 had sat 

Jones, meanwhile, tripped off to a sort of house- down hero a moment to draw breath, wlien tlie 
keeper’s apartment, of which she was locvm tenevs young woman came in.” , 

for tlie evening, for the more ready supply of what- " And you are going to run away, now tlie old 
ever might be wanted on Lady Penelope’s niglit, gentleman is come in,” said Touchwood — " Come, 
as it was called. Here she found Mr Mowbray of sir, 1 am more your friend than you may think.” . 
St Rona&’s, whom she instantly began to assail " Sir, you are intrusive — I want nothing that j 
with, " La ! now, Mr Mowbray, you are such an- you can give me,” said Mowbray, 
other gentleman 1 — I am sure you will make me " That is a mistake,” answered tlie senior ; " for 
lose my place — I’ll swear you will — what can I can supply you witli what most young men ^vant 
you have to say, that you could not as well put off — money and wisdom.” 

for an hour!” ^ "You will do well to keep both till tliey are 

" I want to know, Jones,” answered Mowbray, wanted,” said Mowbray, 
in a different tone, perhaps, from what the damsel " Why, so I would, squire, only that I have 
expected, " what your lady was just now saying taken something of a fancy for your family ; and 
about my fkmily.” they are supposed to have wanted cash and good 

" Pshaw I — was that all f” answered Mrs Jones, counsel for two generations, if not for three.” 

" What should she be saying I — norSense — Wlio " Sir,” said Mowbray, angrily, " you are too old 
minds what she says I — I am sure 1 never do, for either to play the buffoon or to get buffoon’s pay- 
ooe.’? ment.” 

" Nay, but, my dear Jones,” said Mowbray, " Which is like monkey’s allowance, I suppose,” 
”I insist upon knowing — I must know, and I teUl said the traveller, " more kicks tlian halfpence.-* 
know.” * Well— at least I am not young enough to quarrd 

“ La I Mr Mowbray, why idiould I make mischief I with boys for bullying. I’ll convince you, bovrever, 
—As I live, I hear some one coming ! and if vou Mr Mowbray, that I know some more of your 
were found speaking with me here — indeed, m- affairs than what you give me credit for.” 
deed, some one is coming 1” "It may be,” answered Mowbray " but you will 

“ The devil may come, if he will I” said Mow- obligo me more by minding yonr own.” 
bray, “ but we do not part, pretty mistress, till yyu "very like ; meantime, your losses to-night to 
tell me what I wish to know.” my Lord Etlierington are no trifle, and no seerst 

" Lord, sir, you frighten me !” answered Jones ; noitlicr.” 


AYAVEllLEy NOA^ELS. 


** Mr Touchwood, I desire to know where you ! 
liad your iulbmiation t” said Mowbray. 

** A Diattor of very littlo consequence compared 
to its truth or falsehood, Mr Mowbray,” answered 
the old gentleman. 

Jlut of tlie last importance* to me, sir,” said 
Mowbray. In a word, had you such information ‘ 
by or through means of Lord Etherington t — An- 
swer me tills single question, and then 1 shall know 
better what to think on the subject.” 

^ Upon my honour,” said Toiidiwood, I neither 
had my information from Loi'd Kthcringtoii directly 
nor indirectly. T say tlius much t<i give you satis- 
faction, and 1 now expect you will hear me with 
patience.” 

Forgive me, sir,” intemiptcd M«nvbray, “ one 
farther question. I understand soinotliing was said 
in disparagement of my sister just as 1 entered tlic 
tea-room I” 

*^Hem — hem — hem,” said Touchwood, hesi- 
tating. “ I am sorry your cars have served you 
so w'ell — something there tms said lightly, sonie- 
tlHiig that can be easily explained, 1 daro say ; — 
And now, Mr Mowbray, let me speak a few* serious 
words with you.” 

** And now, Mr Touchwood, w*e have no inoro to 
say to each other — gocnl evening to you.” 

lie bruslied past tliu old man, who in vain endea- 
voured to stop him, and, luirryiiig to the stable, 
demanded bis horse. It was rcaily saddled, and 
waited his orders ; but even tlie siiort time tliat 
was necessary to bring it to tlie door of the stable 
was exasperating to Mowbmy’s impatience. Not 
leas exasperating was the constant interceding voice 
of Touohw'ood, who, in tones alternately plaintive 
and snappish, kept oil a string of expostulations. 

•^Mi’ Mowbray, only five words with you — Mr 
Mowbray, you will repent this — Is this a night to 
ride in, Mr Mowbray ! — My stara, sir, if you would 
but have five minutes’ patience !” 

Curses, not loud but deep, muttered in the tliroat 
of the impatient laird, were tlic only reply, until his 
horse w^ brought out, when, staying no farther 
question) he sprung into the saddle. The pour horse 
paid for the delay, which could not be laid to his 
cliarge. Mowbray struck him hard with his spurs 
as aqon as he was in his seat — the noble animal 
feared, bolted, and sprang forward like a dccr,over 
stock and stone, the nearest road — and we are 
aware it was a rough one — to Shaws-Castle. There 
is a sort’ of instinct by which horses perceive tlie 
humour of their riders, and are furious and iin- 
petooufl^ or dull and sluggish, as if to correspond 
with it ; and Mowbray’s gallant steed seoni^ on 
this aocasion to feel all the stings of bis master’s 
internal fennent, although not again urged with 
the spur, ^he ostler st^ listening to the clash I 
of tlie hoofs, sutoeediiig each other in thick and 
close gallop, until they died away in the distant 
woodland. 

‘^If St Ronan’a reach home this night, with his 
neck unbroken,” muttered the fellow, ^ tlie devil 
must have it in keeping.” 

” Aferey on us 1” sud the traveller, ^ he rides 
like a Bedouin Arab 1 but in the des^ there are 
neither trees to cross tlie road, nor cleuch% nor 
lins, nor floods nor fords. Well, I must set to 
work myself, or this gear will get worse than even 
1 can mend. — Here yon, ostler, let me have yeur 
beat ^lair of horses inatanUy to ^aws-Caatle ^ 


q To Shaws-Castle, sir t” said the man, with aouie 
surprise. 

^ Yes — do you not know such a place I” 

^ In troth, sir, aae few company ^ there, except 
on the great’ ball day, that we nave had time to 
forget S\e road to it— but St Ronan’s was here 
even now, sir.’.’ 

" Ay, what of that? — he has ridden on to got 
supper ready — so, turn out witliout loss of tiine.” 

‘‘At your pleasure, sir,” said the fellow, and 
called to the postilion accordingly. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Sedet post equUem atra cura-^^ 

Still though the headlong cavalier. 

O'er n>ugli ami Huiootli, in wilil career. 

Scon IS racing with the wind ; 

Jli« sad companion,— gliiutly pale, 

And darksome as a widow’s veil, 

Caru — keeps her soul behind. 

IIonACB. 

AVell was it that night for Mowbray, that he 
Imd always piqued himself on his horses, and that 
the animal on which ho was tlieu mounted was as 
Hure-iboted and sagacious as he was mettled and 
fiery. For those who observed next day tlie print 
of the lioufs on the broken and rugged tiuck through 
which the creature had been driven at full speed 
by his furious master, might easily see, that in more 
ilian a dozen of places tlio horse and rider had 
been within a few inches of destruction. Ono bongli 
of a gnarled and stunted oak-tree, which stretched 
across the road, seemed in particular to have op- 
posed an almost fatal barrier to the horseman’s 
career. In striking his head against this impedi- 
ment, the force of tlio blow had been broken in 
some measure by a liigli-crowncd hat, yet the vio- 
leiico of the shock was siiflicleut to shiver the branch 
to ])icccs. Fortunately, it was already decayed; 
biit^ even in that state, it was subject of astonish- 
ment to every one that no fatal damage had been 
sustained in so formidable an encounter. Mow- 
bray himself was unconscious of the accident. 

Scarcely aware that he bad been riding at an 
unusual rate, scarce sensible that he had ridden 
faster perhaps than ever ho followed the hounds, 
Mowbray alighted at his stable door, and flung the 
bridle to his groom, who held up his hands in as- 
touishmeut when he beheld the condition of the 
favourite horse ; but, concluding that ^ master 
must be intoxicated, he prudently forbm to make 
any observations. 

No sooner did the unfortunate traveller suspend 
that rapid motion, by whieh he seemed to witAi to 
annihilate, as far as possible, time and space, In 
order to reach the place he liad now attained, than 
it seemed to him as if he would have given the 
world that seas and deserts had lain between him 
and the house of bis fathers, as well as that only 
sister with whom he was now about to havo a deci- 
sive interview. 

« But the place and the hour are anived,” he 
said, biting his lip with anguish ; ^ this explanation 
must be decisive ; and wlmtever evils may attend 
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It, Buspexuae must be ended now, at once and for 
fcwr.” 

He entered the Caatle, and took the light from the 
lid domoBtic, who, hearing the clatter' of hie horae’a 
leet, had opened the door to receive him. 

Is my sistw in her wlour t’’ he asked, but in 
Bo hollow a voice, that the old man only auawci'ed 
hiB question by auotlier, " Was his honour well !’* 

“ Quite well, Patrick— never better in my life,” 
said Mowbray; and turning his back on the old 
man, as if to prevent his observing whether his 
countenance and his words corresponded, he pur* 
sued his way to his sister’s apartment. The sound 
of his step upon tlie passage ixiuscd Clara from a 
reverie, perhaps a sad one ; and she had trimmed 
her lamp, and stirred her fii'e, so alow did he walk, 
before he at lengtli entered her apartment. 

“ You 01 % a good boy, bi-other,” she said, “ to 
I come thus early home ; and 1 have some good news 
for your reward. The ^om has fetched back 
Trimmer — He was lying by the dead hare, and he 
had chased him as far as Drumlyford — the shep- 
herd had carried him to the sliieUng, till some one 
bliould claim him.” 

would he had hanged him, with all my 
heart !” said Mowbray. 

“ How I — hang Trimmer 1 — your favourite 
Trimmer, tliat has boat the whole country 1 — and 
it was only this moriiiiig you w'ei'e lialf-cryiiig be- 
cause he was amissiug, and like to murder mau and 
mother’s sou 1” 

“ The better I like any living tiling,” answered 
Mowbray, ** the more reason I have for wishing it 
dead and at rest; for neither I, nor any tiling tliat 
1 love, will over be happy more.” 

*‘You cannot trighten me, John, witli these 
tiights,” answered Clara, trembling, although slie 
endeavoured to look uncoucerued — *‘You have 
used me to them too often.” 

" It is well for you, then ; you will be ruined witli- 
uut the shock of surprise.” 

"So much the better — We have been,” said 
Clara, 

• So oonsliintly In poortlUi's Bfaht. 

Tlio tliougliM on’t gie ub little fright.’ 

So say I with honest Robert Burns.” 

" I> — ^n Burns and his trash !” said Mowbray, 
with tlie impatience of a man determined to be 
angry with eveiy thing but liimself, who was the 
real source of the evil. 

" And whjf damn poor Bums t” said Clara, com- 
posedly, " it is not his fault if you have not risen a 
winner, for that, I suppose, is the cause of all this 
uproar.” 

" Would it not make any one lose patience,” 
said Mowbray, " to hear her quoting the rhapsodies 
of a hobnailed peasant, when a mau is speaking of 
the downfall of an ancient house 1 Your plough- 
man, 1 suppose, becoming one degreo poorer iluui 
he was bom' to be, would only go without his dinner, 
or without bis usual potation of ale. His comrades 
wovdd cry ‘ poor fellow 1* and let him eat out of 
their kit, and drink out of their bicker without 
sernple, till bia own was full again. But tlie poor 
gentleman— -the downfallen man of rank — the de- 
graded man of birth— the disabled and disarmed 
man of power ! — it is he tliat is to bo pitied, who 
loses not merely drink and dinner, but honour, 
sltnatioD, credit character, and name itself I” 

" Yon are detuning in this manner in order to 


terrify me,” said Clara ; " but, friend John, 1 know 
you and your ways, and 1 liave mode up my. miua 
upon all contingencies Uiat can take pla^ 1 will 
tell you more — 1 have stood on this toting 
pinnacle of rank and fashion, if our situation can be 
termed such, till my head is dizzy with the instabi- 
lity of my cmineuce ; and 1 feci the strange desira 
of tossing myself down, which the devil is said to 
put into folk’s heads wheu they stand on the top of 
Bt4M2plcs — at least, I liad ratlior the plunge were 
over.” 

"Be satisiied, then; if tliat will satisfy you— 
tlie plunge it over, and we 01 * 6 — what teoy used 
to cull it in Scotland — gentle beggars, creatures 
to whom our second, and third, and fourth, and 
fifth cousins may, if they please, give a place at 
tho side-table, and a seat in the carriage vdth the 
lady’s maid, if driving backwards will not make at 
sick.” 

" They may give it to those who will take it,” said 
Clara ; " but I am determined to eat bread of my 
own buying — 1 cam do twenty tilings, and I am 
sure some oue or other of them will bring me all 
tho little money T will need. 1 have been trying, 
John, for several months, how little I can live 
upon, and you would laugh if you heard how low I 
have brought the account.” 

" There is a difierciice, Clara, between fanciful 
experiments aud real poverty — tho one is a mas- 
querade, which we can end when we please, tho 
otlicr is wi'ctchcdiiess for life.” 

" Mcthiiiks, brother,” replied Miss Mojvbray, 

" it would be better for you to set me an example 
how to carry my good resolutions into effect, than 
to riciicule them.” 

" Wliy, what would you have me do I” said he, 
fiercely — " turn postilion, or rough-rider, or whip- 
I per-in ! — 1 don’t know any thing else that my edu- 
cation, as .1 have used it, has fitted me for — and 
then some of my old acquaintance would, 1 dare 
say, give mo a crown to drink now and tlien for old 
acquaintance’ sake. -• 

" This is not tho way, John, that men of sense 
tliiiik or speak of serious misfortunes,” answered 
his sister ; " and I do not believe that this is so 
serious as it is your pleasure to make it.” 

" Believe the very worst you can think,” replied 
he, " and you will not believe bad enough ! — You 
have neither a guinea, nor a house, nor a friend 
pass but a day, and it is a cliancc that you will not 
have a brotlier.” 

" My dear John, you have drunk bard — rode 
hard.” 

" Yes — such tidings deserved to be carried ex- 
press, especially to a young lady who receives tliem 
so well,” answered Mowbray, bitterly. " I suppose, 
now, it will make no impression, if I M ere to toll . 
you that you have it iu your power to stop all this 
ruin I” 

" By consummating my own, I suppose — Bro* 
tlier, I ss rid you could not make mo tremble, but 
you have found a way to do it” 

" What, you expect I am again to urge you with 
Lord Etherington’s courtship! — That have 

saved all, indeed — But that day of grace is over.” 

" T am glad of it, witii all my spirit,” saidGlm; 

" may it tidio with it all tliat we can quarrel about ! 
— But till this instant, I thought it was this 
very point that this long voyage was bound, and 
that you were endeavouring to persuade me the 
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reality of tlio clanger of the storm, in order to re- 
concile me U) the harbour.” 

You are mad, I Hiink, in earnest,” said Mow- 
bray ; " can you really be so absurd as to rejoiew 
that you have no way left to relieve yourself and 
me from ruin, want, and shame t” 

“From sliame, t>rotiier1” said Clai-a. “No 
shame in honest poverty, I hope.” 

“ That is according as folks have used their pro- 
sperity, Clara, — 1 must speak to the point. — There 
are st^nge reports going below — By Heaven i 
they are enough to distiu*b the ashes of the dead ! 
Weiw I to mention them, 1 should cxfiect our 
poor mother to enter the room — Clara Mowbray, 
can you guess what 1 mean 1” 

It was with the utmost exertion, yet in a falter- 
ing voice, that she was able, after an iiicirectual 
effort, to utter the monosyllable, “ No /” 

“ By Heaven ! I am ashamed — 1 am even afraid 
to express my own meaning ! — Clara, what is'tliere 
which makes you so obstinately reject every pro- 
posal of marriage 1 — Is it that you feel yourself 
unworthy to bo the wife of an honest man ! —Speak 
out ! — ^Evil Fame has been busy with your repu- 
tation — speak out ! — Give me the right to cnim 
their lies down the throats of the inventors, and 
when 1 go among them to-morrow, I bhall know 
how to treat those who cast reflections on you ! 
The fortunes of our house are ruined, but no 
tongue shall .slander its honour. — Speak — speak, 
wretohed girl 1 why are you silent 1” 

“ Stay at home, brother,” said Clara ; “ stay at 
home, if you regard our house’s honour — murder 
canneyt mend misery — Stay at home, and let them 
talk of me as they will,— * they can scarcely .say 
worse of me than I deserve !” 

The passions of Mowbray, at all times ungovern- 
ably strong, were at present inflamed by wine, by 
his rapid journey, and the previously disturbed 
state t>f his mind. He set his teeth, clenched his 
hands, looked on tlio ground, as one that forms 
some horrid resolution, and muttered almost unin- 
telligibly, “ It were charity to kill her !” 

“ Oh I no — ro — no !” exclaimed the terrified 
girl, throwing herself at his feet ; “ Do not kill me, 
broilier ! 1 have wished for death — thought of 
death — prayed for death — but, oh I it is friglitful 
to think that he is near — Oh ! not a bloody 
death, brother, nor by your hand !” 

She held him close by the knees as she spoke, 
and expressed, in her looks and accents, the utmost 
terror. It was not, indeed, without reason ; for 
the extreme solitude of the place, the violent and 
infkimed passions of her brother, and the desperate 
circnmstani^s to which ho had reduced himself, 
seemed all to concur to render some horrid act of 
violence not an improbable termination of this 
strange interview. 

Mowbray folded his Arms, without unclenching 
his hands, or raising his head, while his sister con- 
tinued on the floor, clasping him round tlie knees 
with all her strength, and begging piteously for her 
life and for men^. 

“Pool !” he said, at last, “let me go ! — Who 
<»re8>for thy worthless life I — who cares if thou 
live or diet Live, if thou canst — and bo the 
hate and' scorn of every one else, os much as thou 
art mhke !” 

He grasped her by the shoulder, with one hand 
tfndied her from him, and, oa she arose from the 


floor, and again pressed to throw her arms around 
his neck, he repulsed her with bis arm and hand, 
with a push— or blow— it might be t^ed either 
one or the other, — violent enough, in hw weak 
state, to have again extended her on the ground; 
had not a chair received her as she fell. He looked 
at her with ferocity, grappled a moment in his 
pocket ; then ran to toe window, and tlirowtng flic 
sash violently up, torust himself as far as he could 
without falling, into toe open air. Terrified, and 
yet her feelings of his unkindness predominating 
even above her fears, Clara continued to exclaim, 

“ Oh, brother, say you did not mean this ! — Oh, 
say you did not mean to strike me ! — Oh, what- 
ever 1 have deserved, be not you toe executioner ! 

— It is not manly — is is not natural — there are 
but two of us ill the world !” 

He rotiirned no answer ; and, observing that he 
continued to stretc^h himself from toe window, which 
wa.** in the second story of ilie building, and over- 
looked the court, a new cause of apprehension 
mingled, in some measure, with her personal fears. 
Timidly, and with streaming eyes and uplifted 
hands, she approached her angry brother, and fear- 
fully, yet firmly, seized the skirt of his coat, as if 
anxious to preserve him from the effects of tliat 
despair, which so lately pecined turned against her 
and now against himself. 

He felt tlie prossnro of her hold, and drawing 
himself angrily back, asked her sternly what slie 
wanted. 

“ Nothing,” she said, quitting her hold of liis 

; coat; “but what — what did ho look after 

I anxiously I” 

j “ After tlio devil !” he answered, fiercely ; then 
drawing in his head, and taking her hand, “By 
my soul, Clara — it is true, if ever there was truth 
in such a tale 1 — Ho stood by mo just now, and 
urged me to murder thee ! — What else could have 
put iny hunting-knife into my thought t — Ay, by 
God, and into my very hand — at such a moment f 

— Yonder I could almost fancy I see him fly, too 
wood, and the rock, and too water, gleaming back 
the dark-red furnace-light, that is shed on them by 
Ills dragon wings ! By my soul, I con hardly sup- 
pose it fancy ! — I can hardly think but that I was 
under the influence of an evil spirit — under on act 
of fiendish possession 1 But gone as he is, gone let 
him be — and thou, too ready implement of evil^ 
bo toon gone after him I” He drew from his pookot 
his right hand, which had all this time held bis 
hunting-knife, and threw toe implement into the 
court-yard as he spoke ; tlien, with a mournful 
quictnass and solemnity of manner, tout toe win- 
dow, and led his sister by the hand to her usual 
seat, which her tottering steps scarce enabled her 
to reach. “ Clara,” he said, after a pause of mourn- 
ful silence, “ we must think what is to be done, 
without passion or violence — there may be some* 
tiling for us in toe dice yet, if we donot torow away 
our game. A blot is never a blot till It ie hit- 
dishonour concealed, is not ditoononr in seme 
respects. — Dost toon attend to me, wretched 
gjrll” he said, suddenly and sternly xairing his 
voice. 

“ Yes, brotoer—yea indeed, brotoer^” toe hastily 
replied, terrified even by delay again to awaken hu 
ferocious and ungovernable temper. ^ 

“ Thus it must be, then,” he said. “ Yon must 
marry this Etocriugf on— there is notoel^ forit. 
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ClaTE — You eaunot complain of wliat your own to your bed — think on wlwit I liave said as what 
trictf and folly liavc rendered inevitable.” necessity has determined, and not my selfisli plea* 

"But, brother”-* said the tremblinft girl. sure.” ^ 

<< Be silent I know all that you would say. You He held out his ham!, and she phicod, but mt 
love him nol^ you would say. I love him not, no witliout i^ductaiit tei-ror, her ti'embling palm in liis. 
more ijian yon. Nay, what is more, he loves you In this manner, and with a sort of mournful so- 
not if he did, I might scruplo to give you to him, Icmnity, as if they liad been id attendance upon a 
you being such as you have owned yourself. But funeml, ho handed his sister through a gallery hung 
j*ou shall wed him out of hate, Clam — or for tlie with old family pictures, at tlio end of which was 
interest of your family— or for what reason you Clara’s bed-chamber. The moon, which at this 
will — But wed him you shall and must.’* moment looked out through a huge volume of mus* 

Brother — dearest brother— one single word !” toring clouds that had long been boding storm, -fell 
" Not of refusal or expostulation — that time is on the two last descendants of tliat ancient f^ily, 
gone by,” said her brother. " When I believed as they glided hand in Jiand, more like tlie ghosts 
thee what 1 tliought thee this morning, I might of the deceased than like living persons, through the 
advise you, but I could not compel. Bu^ since the hall and amongst tlie portraits of their forefathers, 
honour of^ our family has hceii disgmeed by your TJie same tlioiiglits were in the brmts of both, 
means, it is but just, that, if possible, its disgrace but neither attempted to say, while they cast a 
should be hidden ; and it shall, — ay, if selling you flitting glaiico on the pallid and decayed represen- 
fur a slave would tend to conceal it i” tatioiis, How little did these anticipate this <^tas* 

“ You do w'orso — you do worse by mo ? A slave trophe of their house !” At the door of tiie bed- 
in an open market may be bought by a kind master roi>iii Mowbray quitted his sister’s band, and said, 
— you do not give me that cliance — you w'ed me “ Clara, you should to-night thank God, that saved 

to one who ** you from a great danger, and me from a deaily 

I “ Fear him not, nor tlie worst that he can do, bin.” 

Clara,” said her brotlicr. “ 1 know on what terms “ I will,” she answ*crcd — "1 will.” And, as if 
lie marries j and, being once more your brother, her terror liad been anew excited by this allusion 
as your obedieiico in thi a matter will make me. he to wliat liad pas^sed, slie bid her brother hastily 
had better tear his flesh from his bones with his good-night, and was no sooner within her apart- 
owii teeth, tlian do theo any displeasure ! By ineiit, than he heard her turn the key in the lock. 
Heaven, I hate him so much — for he has out- and draw two bolts besides, 
reached me every way — that methinks it is some 1 undei'staiid you, Clara,” muttered Mowbray 
crmsolation that he will not receive in tlioc tlie hotwecii his teeth, as lie heard one bar drawn after 
excellent creature I thought thee ! — Fulluu as another. But if you could earth yourself under 
Chou art, tlioii art still too good for him.” Bon Nevis, you could not escape what fate has 

Encouraged by the more gentle and almost .affee- destined for you. — Yes 1” he said to himself, as 
tionate tone in which her brother spoke, Clara could he walked with slow and moody pace through the 
not help saying, although almost in a whisper, ^ 1 moonlit gallery, uncertain whetlicr to return to flie 
trust it will not bo so — 1 trust he will consider parlour, or to retire to his solitary chamber, when 
Ins own condition, honour, and happiness, better liis attcnlioii was roused by a noise in tlie court- 
than to sliare it with me.” yard. 

^ Let him utter such a scruple if he dares,” said The iiiglit was not indeed far advanced, but it 
Mowbray But he dares not lies! tato — he knows had been so long since Shaws-Castle receii^d a 
I that the instant he recedes from addressing you, he guest, that, had Mowbray not heard tlie rolling of 
I ftigns his own death-warrant or mine, or perhaps wheels in the court-yard, he might have thought 
that of both ; and his views, too, are of a kind that rather of housebreakers than of visiters. Bul^ an 
I will not be rolinqiiishcd on a point of scrupulous tlio sound of a carriage and liorscs was distinctly 
’ delicacy merely. Therefore, Clara, nourish no such licard, it instantly occurred to him, that tho guest 
i thought in your heart as that there is the least pos- must be Lord EUierington, come, even at this lata 
sibility of your escaping such a marria^ ! Tho hour, to speak with him on tlie reports wliich were 
match is booked — Swear you will not hesitate.” cummt to his sister’s prejudice, aiid perliaps to 

** I will not,” she said, almost brcatlilessly, ter- declare his addresses to her were at an end. ]^ger 
rifled lest he was about to start once more into the to know the w'oist, and to bring niatiers lo a dcci- 
fit of unbridled fury which had before seized on sion, he re-entered tho apartment he had just left, [ 
him. where tho lights were still burning, and, calling 

" Do not even whisper or hint an objection, but loudly to Patrick, whom he heard in communiug 
submit to your fate, 'for it is inevitable.” ^ witli the postilion, commanded him to slicw tlie 

1 will — submit”— answered Clara, in tlie visiter to Miss Mowbray’s parlour. It was not the 
Bame trembling accent. light step of the young nobleman w'hich came tramp- 

« And I,” he said, "will spare you — at least at ing, or rather stamping, tlirough the long passage, 
present— and it may be for ever — all inquiry and up the two or three steps at the end of ii 
into the guilt which you have confessed. Bumours Neither was it Lord Etheriugtou’s graceful figure 
there were of misconduct, wliicli reached my ears which was seen when the door opened, but the atoul 
even in England } but who could liavo believ^ squaro substance of Mr Peregrine Touchwood, 
them that looked on you daily, and witnessed your 
late eourse of life I — On tliis subject I will be at 

pieeent silent— perhaps may not again touch on * — . 

ft— thi^ you do nothing to thwart my plea- 
sure, or toav^d the fate which drcumstances render 
unaToidable.— And now it is late — ^tire, Clara, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


A nEIilTTYE. 


ClalniM klndrM Uicre, and had hh clalmi allnwM. 

^ DtserUd ViUoffr. 

Stirtino at tlio unexpected and undesired ap- 
parition which presented itself, in the manner de- 
•fcrihed at the end of the last chapter, Mowbray 
vet felt, at the same time, a kind of relief, that 
ills meeting with Lord Etherington, painfully de- 
cirire as that meeting most be, was for a time sus- 
pended. So it was witli a mixture of peevishness 
and internal satisfaction, that he demanded what 
liad procured him the honour of a visit from Mr 
Toumwood at this late hour. 

■ " Necessity, that makes the old wife trot,” re- 
plied Touchwood ; no choice of mine, 1 assure yon 
>— • Gad, Mr Mowbray, I would rather have crossed 
Soint (^thard, tlian run the risk 1 have done to- 
night, rumbling tliroiigh your breakneck roads in 
thht d— — d old wheel-barrow. On my w'ord, 1 
believe I must be troublesome to your butler for a 
draught of something — I am as thii*sty as a coal- 
heaver tliat is working by the piece. Yon liave 
porter, 1 suppose, or good old Scutch twopenny V* 

With a secret execration on his viMiter’s effron- 
tery, Mr Mowbray ordered the servant to put down 
wine and water, of which Touchwood mixed a 
gobletful, and drank it olF. 

“ We are a small family,” said Ids entertoiner; 
**aad 1 am seldom at home — still inoi'e seldom 
receive gnests when I chance to bo here — I afii 
sonry 1 have no malt liquor, if you prefer it.” 

" Prefer it T’ said Touchwood, compounding, how- 
ever, another glass of sherry and water, and "adding 
a large piece of sugar, to correct the hoarseness 
which, he observed, his night journey might bring 
on^ — “ to be sure I prefer it, and so does every body, 
except Frenchmen and dandies. — No offence, JSIr 
Mowbray, but you riiould order a hogshead from 
Meux the brown-stout, wired down for exporta- 
tion to the colonies, keeps for any length of time, 
and in every climate — lliave drank it where it 
must have cost a guinea a quart, if interest had 
been counted.” 

“ When 1 expect the honour of a visit from you, 
Mr Touchwood, I will endeavour to be better pro- 
vided,” answhred Mowbray ; " at present yonr 
arriv^ has been* without notice, and T would be 
glad to Khow if it has any particular object.” 

^ This is what X call coming to the point,” said 
Mr Touchwood, thrusting out his stout logs, aceoix-. 
trsd as they were with tlio ancient defences, called 
boot-hose, so as to rest his heels upon the fender. 
** Upon my life, the fire tums the best flow'er in the 
fgarden at this season of the year — I’ll take the 
freedom to tlirow on a log. — Is it not a strange 
thing, by the by, that one never sees a fagot in 
Seotmndl You have much small wood, Mr Mow- 
bray, I wonder you do not get some fellow from 
tlio ^dland counties,' to teach your people liow to 
make a fagot.” 

” Did you coma all the way to Shaws-Castle,” 
asked Mowbnw, rather testily, ^ to iiutruct me in 
the mystery of fiigot-making 1” 

[. * ^ Not exactly — not exactly,” answered the un- 
dttubted Touchwood ; ** but were is a right and a 


wrong way in every tiling — a word by tlio way, 
on any useftil subject, can never fall annas. — As 
for my immediate and more pressing business, 1 
can assure you, that it is of a nature sutiicientiy 
urgent, since it brings me to a house in which 1 
am much surprised to find myMlf.” 

« The surprise is mutual, sir,” said Mowbray, 
gravely observing that his raest made a pause ; ^ it 
is full time you should eimlain itb” 

" Well, tlien,” replied Toudiwood ; 1 musbfirst 
ask you whetlier you have never heard of a certain 
old gentleman, called Scrogie, who took it into what 
he called his head, poor man, to be ashamed of the 
name he bore, though owned by many honest and 
respectable men, and chose to join it to your sur- 
name of Mowbray, as having a more chivalrous 
Noi*man sounding, and, in a word, a gentlcmun-like 
twang with it !” 

I have hoard of such a person, Cliough only 
latch,” said Mowbray. " Reginald Scrogie Mow- 
bray was his name. 1 have reason to consider his 
alliance with my family as undoubted, though you 
seem to mention it with a sneer, sir. I Relieve Mr 
S. Mowbr.*iy regulated his family settiements very 
much nprni the idea that his heir was to intermarry 
with our house.” 

“True, tme, Mr Mowbray,” answered Touch- 
wood ; “ and certainly it is not your business to lay 
the to the root of the genealogical ti-ee, that is 
like to bear golden apples for you — Hal” 

“Well, well, sir — proceed — ^proceed,” answered 
Mowbrsiy. 

“ You may also have heard that this old gentle- * 
man had a son, who would willingly have cut up 
the said family-tree into fagots ; who thought Scrogie 
sounded as well as Mowbray, and had no fancy for 
an imaginary gentility, which waste be attained by 
the change of one’s natural name, and the disown- 
ing, as it w'erc, of one’s actual relations t” 

“ I think I have heard from Lord Etherington,'' 
answered Mowbray, to whose communications I 
owe most of my knowledge alxout these Scrogie 
people, that old Mr Scrogie Mowbray was unfor- 
tunate in a son, who thwarted his fatiier on every 
occasion, — would embrace no opportunity which 
fortunate chances held out, of raising and distin- 
guishing the family, — had imbibed low tastes, j 
wandering habits, and singular objects of pomit, 
— on account of which his father disinherited him.” 

“It is very true, Mr Mowbray,” proceeded 
Touchwood, “ tliat this person did happen to fall 
under his father’s displeasure, because he scorned 
fonns and flummery, — ^loved better to make money 
as an honest merchant, than to throw it away as 
an idle gentleman, — never called a coach when 
walking on foot would serve the tom,— -and liked 
the Rpyal Exchange better than St James’s Park. 
In shor^ his fatlier disinherited him, bocanse he 
had the qualities for doubling the estate, rather 
than those for squandering it.” 

“ All this may be quite correot, Mr Tondiwood,” 
replied Mowbray ; “ but pray, what baa this Mr 
Scrogie, Junior, to do with you or me I” 

, “ Do with you or me I” said Touchwood, as if 
surprised at the question ; ” ha has a great deal to 
do with me at leas^ since I am the very man my- 
self.” 

“ The devil you are t” said .Mowbray, tvpMiing 
wide his eyes in turn ; “ Mr A —a— your name is 
Touchwood— P. Touchwood Paul, 1 suppose, oi 
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P«ter>— 1 read it so in the sttbscription book at 
the WeU” 

*<Pero^ne, air, Peregrine — my mother would 
hare me so christened, because Peregrine Pickle 
came out dnl'ing her confinement ; and my poor 
foolish fiither acquiesced, because he thought it 
gent^ and derir^ from the Willoughbies. I don’t 
Hke it, and I always write P. short, and you might 
hare remarked an S. also before the surname — 1 
use«at present P. S. Touchwood. I had an old 
acquaintance in tlie city, who loved his jest — He 
always called mo Postscript Touchwood.** 

** Then, sir,’* said Mowbray, ** if you are really 
Mr Scrogie, tout court, I must suppose tlio name of 
Touchwood is assumed I** 

•^What the deril!** replied Mr P. S. Touch- 
wood, ^do yon suppose there is no name in tlie 
English nation will couple up legitimately with my 
eternal name gf Scrogie, except your own, Mr 
Mowbray I — I assure you I got the name of Touch- 
wood, and a pretty spell of money along with it, 
from an old godfather, who admired my spirit in 
sticking by commerce.** 

Well, sir, eveiy ono has his taste — ^many would 
hare thought it better to enjoy a hereditary estate, 
by keeping your father’s name of Mowbray, than 
to have gained another by assuming a stranger’s 
name of Touchwood.** 

“ Who told you Mr Touchwood was a stranger 
to me }’* said the traveller ; ** fur aught I know, ho 
had a better titio to tlio duties of a son from me, 
than the poor old man who made such a fool of 
himself, by trying to turn gentleman in his old age. 
Ue woi^my grandfather’s partner in Uie great firm 
of Toudiwood, Scrogie, and Co. — Let me tell you, 
there is as good inheritanco in house as in field — a 
man’s partners are his fathers and brothers, and a 
head clerk may be likened to a kind of first cousin.” 

** 1 meant no offence whatever, Air Toucliwood 
Scrogie.’* 

"Scrogie Touchwood, if you please,” said tlie 
senior ; " the scrog branch first, for it nmst become 
rotten ere it become touchwood — ha, ha, ha ! — 
you take mo.” 

" A singular old /ellow this,” said Mowbray, to 
himself, " and spea^ in all the dignity of dollars ; 
but I will be civil to him, till I can see what he is 
driving at — Yon are facetious Mr Touchwood,” 
he proceeded aloud. " I was only going to say, 
that although you sot no value upon your connec- 
tion with my familjr, yet I cannot formt that such 
a circumstance exists ; and tiierefm 1 bid you 
heartily welcome to Sbaws-Castlo.** 

"Thank ye, thank ye, Mr Mowbray-^ I knew 
yon would see the thing right To tell you tlie 
truth, I diould not have cared much to come a- 
begging for your acquaintaooe and consinship, and 
BO form; bat that I thought you would be moro 
tmetable Jn your adversity, than was your father 
in his prosperity.** 

" Did yAi kimw my father, sir t’* said Mowbray. 

" Ay, ay-^1 came once down here, and was in- 
troduced to him — saw yonr sister and you when 
yon were diildren — had thoughts of making my 
then, and shonld have chmped you both m before 
1 set out to double Cape Horn. But, gad, I wish 
my poor father bad seen the reception I gotl I 
did not let the M gentleman, Mr Mowbray of St 
Ronnali that was men, smoke, my money-bags — 
Uisl might have made him more tractable — not 


but that we went on indifferent well for a day or 
two, till I got a hint that my room was wanted, Ibr 
tliat the Duke of Devil-knows-what was expected, 
and my bed was to sezve his va1et-de-ehambre. — 

* Oh, damn all gentle cousins 1* said I, and off I set 
on the pad round the world again, and thought no 
more of the Mowbrays till a year or so ago.** 

" And, pray, wliat recalled us to your recollee- 
tion !** 

"Why,** said Touchwood, "I was settled few some 
time at Smyrna, (for 1 turn the penny go where 1 
will — [ have done a little business even sinoe I came 
here ;) — but being at Smyrna, aa I said, I becamo 
acquainted with I^^cis Tyrrel.** 

" The natural brotiier of Lord Etherington,** said ' 
Mowbray. 

"Ay, so called,” answered Touchwood; “but by 
and by he is more likely to prove the Karl of Ether- 
ington himself, and t’ other fine fellow the bastard.** 

" The devil he is ! — You surprise me, Mr Touch- 
wood.** 

" 1 thought I should — I thought I should — Faith, 

I am sometimes surprised myself at the turn things 
take in this world. But the thing is not the km 
certain — the proofs are lying in the strong chest of 
our house at London, deposited there by the ola 
Earl, wlio repented of his roguery to Mies Martigny 
long before he died, but had not courage enough to 
do his legitimate son justice till the sexton had 
housed him.” 

" Good Heaven, sir !’* said Mowbray ; " and did 
you know all this while, that I was about to bestow 
tlie only sister of my house upon an impostor 1’* 

" What was my business with that, Mr Mow- 
bray 1” replied Touchwood ; " you would have been 
very angry had any one suspected you of not being 
sharp enough to look out for yourself and your sister 
botli. Besides, Lord Etherington, bad'enough as he 
may be in other respects, was, till very lately, no 
impostor, or an innocent one, for he only ocenpied 
tlie situation in which his father had placed him. 
Aud, indeed, when 1 understood, upon coming to 
England, that he was gone down here, and, as I 
conjectured, to pay his addresses to your sister, to 
say tmth, 1 did not see he could do better. Here 
was a poor fellow that was about to cease to bo a 
lord and a wealthy man; was it not very reasonable 
that he should make the most of dignity wliile he 
had it 1 and if, by marrying a pretty girl while in 
possession of his title, he could get possession of die 
good estate of Nettlewood, why, I could see nothing 
in it but a very pretty way of bfeaking his fall.” 

" Very pretty for him, indeed, and very conve- 
nient too,** said Mowbray; " but pray, sir, wliat was 
to become of tlie honour of my family I’* 

" Why, wliat was the honour of your family to 
mol** said Touchwood; "unless it was to recom- 
mend your family to my care, that I was disinherited 
on account of it. And if this Etherington, or Bnl- 
racr, had been a good fellow, T would have seen all 
tlie Mowbrays that ever wore broad doth, at Jeii^ 
cho, before I had interfered.” 

" I am really much indebted to year kindness/’ 
said Mowbray, angrily. 

" Mol'S than you are aware of,” answered Toneth^ . 
wood ; "for, though I thought this Buhner, even 
when declared illegitimate, might be a msonable 
good match for your sister, considering the* astato 
which was to accompany the union of their hitoda ; 
yet, now 1 have discovem him to be a Aeonmlifel— 
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every ^^ity a scoundrel ~ I would not wish any de- 
cent girl to marry him, were tliey to get all York- 
frliire^ instead of Nettlewood* So I have come to 
put you right.*’ 

The str^geneas of the news which Touchwood 
so bluntly communicated, made Mowbray’s head 
turn round like tliat of a man wlio grows dizay at 
finding himself on the verge of a pr^ipicc. Touch- 
wood observed hie consternation, which he willingly 
constmed into an acknowledgment of his own bril- 
liant genius. 

"Take a glass of wine, Mr Mowbray,** he said, 
complacently ; " take a glass of old slierry — iiotliing 
like it for clearing the ideas — and do not be afraid 
of me, though 1 come tlius suddenly upon you, with 
such eurprising tidings — you will find me a plain, 
simple, ordinary man, that have my faults and iny 
blunders, like other people. I acknowledge that 
much travel and experience have mado me some- 
times play the busybody, bocause I find I can do 
tilings better .than other people, and 1 love to see 
folk stare — it *s a way I have got. But, after all, 
1 am fin bo^ diahle, as the Frenchman says ; and 
here I have come four or five hundred miles to lie 
quiet among you all, and put all your little matters 
to rights, just when you tliink tliey are most despe- 
rate.” 


"I tliank you for your good intentions,’* said 
Mowbray ; " but I must needs say, that they would 
have been more effectual had you been less cunning 
in my belialf, and frankly told me wliat you knew 
of Lord Etherington ; as it is, the matter has gone 
fearfully far. 1 have promised him my sister — 1 
have laid myself under personal obligations to liiiii 
~ and there ore otlier reasons why I fear I must 
ke» my word to this man, earl or no cui'l.” 

"What I’* exclaimed Touchwood, “ would you 
give up your sister to a wortlilcss nisc;il, viho is 
capable of robbing the post-office, and of murdering 
liis brother, because you have lost a trifle of money 
to him 1 Are you to let him go off triuropliantly, 
because he is a gamester as well as a cheat 1 — You 
are a pretty fellow, Mr Mowbray of St Honan’s — 
you are one of flie happy sheep that go out for wool, 
and come home shorn. Egad, you think youi’self 
a millstone, and turn out a sack of grain — You ffew 
abroad a hawk, and Iiavo come home a pigeon — 
You snarled at the Philistkies, and they have drawn 
your eye-teeth with a vengeance I” 

"This is all very witty, Mr Touchwood,’* replied 
Mowbray; " but wit will not pay this man Ether- 
IngtoQ, or whatever he is, so many hundreds as 1 
have lost to him.” 

"Why, then, wealtli must do what wit cannot,” 
said dd Touchwood ; " I must advance for you, that 
is all* .Look ye, sir, I do not go afoot for nothing 
— if I have labour^, I have reaped-? and, like 
the frilow in tho old play, ^ 1 have enough, and can 
maintain my humour* — it is not a few hundreds 
or thcuaaa& either can stand betwixt old P. S. 
Touriiwood and his puroose ; and my present pur- 
pose is to make you, Mr Mowbray of St Ronau’s, 
a Ute man of the forest. You still look grave on 

yopsg man 1 — Why, I trust you are not sudi 
an am as to think your digni^ offended, because 
the plebeian Serogie comes to the asristance of Uie 
tsrnbly great and old house of Mowbray 1** 

"I am indeed not such a fool,” answered Mow- 
bray, with his eyes still bent on the ground, "to 
gei^ astistance that comes to me like a tope to a 


drowning man— but there is a drcnmstance”— 
he stopped short and drank a glass of winc^" a cir- 
cumstance to which it is mostpainfiil to me to allude 
— but you eeem my friend — and I cannot intimate 
to you more strongly my belief in your professions 
of reganl than by saying, that the language held by 
Lady Penelope Penfeather on my sister’s account, 
renders it highly proper that she were seltied in 
life ; and I cannot but fear, tliat tlie breaking off 
the affair with tliis man miglit he of great prriu- 
dice to her at this moment. They will have mt- 
tlcwood, and they may live separate — ^lie has offered 
to make settlements to that effect, even on. the very 
day of marriage. Her condition as a married 
woman will put tier above scandal, and above neces- 
sity, from which, I am sorry to say, 1 cannot hope 
long to preserve her.” 

" For shame ! — for shame ! — for shame 1** said 
Touchwood, accumulating his words thicker than 
usual on cacli other; "would you sell your 'own 
ffcsli and blood to a man like this Bulmer, whose 
character is now laid before you, merely bmuso a 
disappointed old maid speaks scandal of her ! A 
fine veneration you pay to tlie honoured name of 
Mowbray ! if my {Mxtr, old, simple father had 
know'n what the owners of these two grand sylla- 
bles could have stooped to do for merely ensuring 
subsistence, be would have thought as little of the 
noble Alowbrays as of the humble Scrogies. And, 
J dare say, the young lady is just such another — 
eager to get mamed — no matter to whom.” 

" Excuse me, Mr Touchwood,” answered Mow- 
bray ; " iny sister entertains sentiments so very 
different from what you ascribe to her, ^lat she 
and 1 parted on the most unpleasant terms, in con- 
sequence of my pressing this man’s suit upon her. 
God knows, that 1 only did so, because 1 saw no 
otlier outlet from this most unpleasant dilemma. 
But, since you are willing to interfere, sir, and .aid 
me to disentangle tlicse complicated matters, which 
have, 1 own, been made worse by my own rashness, 
I am ready to throw the matter completely into 
your hands, just as if you were my father arisen 
from the dead. Nevertheless, 1 must needs ex- 
prcs.s xny surprise at tlie extend of your intelligence 
in these affairs.” 

" You speak very sensibly, young man,** said tlio 
traveller ; " and as for my intelligence, 1 have for 
some time known the finesses of thu Master Bulmer 
as^perfcctly as if I had been at his elbow when he 
was playing all bis dog’s tricks with this family. 
You would hardly suspect now,” be’^continued, in a 
confidential tone, " that what you were so deriroua 
a while ago should take place, lias in some sense 
actually happened, and that tlie marriage ceremony 
has really passed betwixt your sister and this pre* 
tended Loxti Etlieriugton !” 

" Have a care, sir !” said Mowbray, fiercely ; 
" do not abuse my candour — tliis is no places tunOi 
or subject for impertineift jesting.” 

" As 1 live by bread, X am serious^” said Itbuch* 
wood ; " Mr Ctmll p^ormed the ceremony.; and 
there are two living witnesses who heard them say 
the words, ‘ I, Clara, take you, Francis,* or what- 
ever the l^ttish diurch puts in place of 4bat nys- 
tical formula.” ' ^ 

" It is impossible,” said Mowbray; "Coigjll daredt 
not have done such a thing — a daadestkie pro- 
ceeding, such as you spe^ would have cost mm 
his .living. 1 *11 bet my soul agsluii. a hone-ihoe. 
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it Ss all an impositioii ; and you come to diatiirb me, 
Bir, amid my family distress, with legends tliat have 
no more truth in them tlian the Aikoran.” 

" There are some true things in the Alkoran, (or 
ratlmr, the Koran, for toe A1 is merely the article 
prefixed,) but let that pass — 1 will raise your wonder 
higher before T am done. It is very true, that your 
sister was indeed joined in marriage with this saiuo 
Bulmer, that c^ls himself by the title of EUiering- 
ton ; but it is just as true, that the marriage is not 
worth a maravedi, for she believed him at the time 
to be another person — to be, in a word, Francis 
Tyrrel, who k actually what tlio other pretends to 
be, a nobleman of fortune.” 

1 cannot undersUnd one word of all this ” said 
Mowbray. " I must to my sister instantly, and 
demand of her if there bo any real foundation for 
these wonderful averments.” 

“Do not go,” said Touchwood, detaining him, 
“you shall have a full explanation from me ; and, 
to comfort you under your perplexity, I can assure 
you tliat CSargill's consent to celebrate the nuptials, 
was only obtained by an aspersion tlirown on your 
Aster's character, which induced him to believe tliat 
speedy marriage would bo tlio sole means of saving 
her reputation ; and I am convinced in my own 
mind it is only the revival of this rcjiort which 
has furnished tlie foundation of Lady Penelope’s 
chattering.” 

“ If I could think so” — said Mowbray, “if 1 
could but tliink this is truth — and it sebms to ex- 
plain, in some degree, niy sister’s mysterious conduct 
— if I could but think it true, I should fall down 
and worship you as an angel from heaven 1” 

“ A proper sort of an^l,” said Touchwood, look- 
ing modestly down on his short, sturdy supporters 
—“Did you ever hear of an angel in boot-hose! 
Or, do you suppose angels are sent to wait on broken- 
down horse-jockeys !” 

“ Call me what you will, Mr Touchwood,” said the 
young man ; “ only make out yoiir story true, and 
iny sister innocent !” 

“Very well spoken, sir,” answered the senior, 
“ very well spoken ! But then I understand, you 
are to be guided by my prudence and experience ! 
None of your G— jJammo doings, sir— your duels 
or your drubbings. ^ Let me manage the afiair for 
you,, and I will bring you through witli a flowing 
sail.” 

“ Sir, I must feel as a gentleman,” said Mowbray. 

“ Feel as a4bol,” said Touchwood, “ for that is 
tlie true case. Nothing v^ould please tliis Bulmer 
better than tp light through his rogucries-^he knows 
very well, that he who can alit a pistol-ball on the 
edge of a penknife, will always preserve some sort 
of reputation amidst his scoundrelism— but I shall 
take care to stop that hole. Sit down — be a man 
of sense, and listen to the whole of this stransre 
story.” 

Mowbray sat donhi accordingly ; and Touchwood, 
in hxB own way, and with many characteristic in- 
teijectional remarks, gave him an account of the 
early lovea'of Clara and Tyrrel— of tlie reasons 
which induced Bulmer at first to encourage tholr 
correspondence, in hopes that his brother would, 
by a dandestine marriage, altogether ruin himself 
witii his fother — of the change which took place in 
his views when tie perceived the importance an- 
nexed by the old Earl to the union of Miss Mowbray 
with his apparent heir— of the desperate stratagem 


which he endeavoured to play off, by subatitiifing 
himself in the room of his broth^— <and 'all the 
consequences, whidi it is unnecesSaiy to resume 
here, as tliey aire detailed at length by the perpe- 
trator himself, in liis correspondence with Captain 
Jekyl. 

When the whole communication was ended, Mow- 
bray, almost Btupified by tlie wonders he had heard, 
remained for some time in a sort of reverie, from 
which ho only started to ask what evidenoe could 
be produced of a story so strange. 

“ The evidence,” auiswered Touchwood, “ of one 
who was a deep agent in dl these matters, from 
finit to last — as complete a rogue, I believe, as the 
devil himself, with this difleronce, that oiir mortal 
fiend does not, I believe, do evil for the sake of evil, 
but f4)r tlio sake of the pi'ofit which attends it How 
far tills plea will avail him in a court of conscience, I 
cannot tell ; but his disposition was so far akin to 
humanity, tliat 1 have always found my old acquain- 
tance as ready to do good as harm, providing he had 
the same <tgio upon tlie transaction.” 

“ On niy soul,’* said Mowbray, “you must mean 
Solmes ! whom 1 have long suspected to be a deep 
villain — and now ho proves traitor to boot How 
the devil could you get into his intimacy, Mr Touch- 

“ The case was particular,” said Touchwood. “Mr 
Sulmcs, too active a member of tbo community to 
be satisfied witli managing the affairs which Ids 
miuster inti*usted to him, adventured in a little busi- 
ness on his own account ; and tliinking, I suppose, 
that the late Earl of Etlierington bad forgotten nilly 
to acknowledge his services, as valet to his son, he 
supplied that defect by a small chec^ on our house 
for L.100, ill name, and bearing the apparent sig- 
nature, of tlie deceased. This small mistake being 
detected, Mr Solmes, porUur of the little billeV^j 
would have been consigned to the custody of a Bow- 
stivet officer, but tliat I found means to relieve him, 
on condition of his making known to me the points 
of private history which I have just been commu- 
nicating to you. What I had known of Tyrrel at 
Smyrn.*!, had given mo much interest in him, and 
you may guess it was not lessened by the distresses 
which he had sustained through his brother’s trea- 
chery. By this fellow’s means, I have counterplotted 
all his master’s fine schemes. For example, as soon 
as 1 learned Bulmer was coming down here, I con- 
trived to give Tyrrel an anonymous hint, well know- 
ing he would set off like the devil to thwart him, 
and so I should have the whole dramatis personal 
togetlier, and play them all off* against each other, 
after my own pleasure.” 

“ In that case,” said Mr Mowbray, “ your ex- 
pedient brought about the rencontre between the 
two brothers, when botli might have fallen.” 

“ Can’t deny it— can’t deny it,” answer^ Scrogie, 
a little discountenanced— “a mere accident-— no 
one «^H-H gnard every point. — Bgad, but I had like 
to have been baffled again, for Bulmer sent the lad 
Jekyl, who is not such a black dicep neither bat 
what Uiero are some white liairs about him, upon 
a treaty with Tyrrel, tliat my secret amt ww not 
admitted to. Gad, but 1 discovered tlie wholq-r^ 
you will scarce guess how.” 

“ Probably not earily, indeed, rir,”^ unswutod 
Mowbray; “for your souroea of inteUigo^ xre 
not the most obvious, any more tlian your modb of 
acting the most simple or most oomptmienii&le.” 
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*wouI<l not it so,** fudd Toudiwood; 

simple men perish in thmr simplimiy — 1 carry 
iny eyc-^th about me.— And iov my source of 
iuforniation— why, I played the eavesdropper, sir 
— listened — ^know my landlady’s cupboard with tlie 
double door — got into it as she has done many a 
time.— Such a line gentleman as you would rather 
cut a man’s throat, 1 suppose, than listen at a cup- 
board door, though tlie object were to prevent 
murder.” 

" 1 cannot say I should have thought of the ex- 
pedient, certainly, sir,” said Mowbray. 

I did though,” said Scrogie, **and learned enough 
of what was going on, to give Jckyl a hint tliat sick- 
ened him of his commission, I believe — so the game 
ia all in my own hands. Bulmer has no one to trust 
to but Solmes, and Solmes tells me every tiling.” 

Here Mowbray could not suppibss a movement 
of impatience. 

^ I wisli to God, sir, that since you were so kind 
as to interest yourself in affairs so intimately con- 
cerning my family, you had been pleased to act with 
a little more openness towards me. Mere have 1 
been for weeks tlie intimate of a damned scoundrel, 
whose throat I ought to have cut for his scandalous 
conduct to my sister. Here have I been rendering 
her and myself miserable, and getting myself cheated 
every night by a swindler, whom you, if it had been 
your pleasure, could have unmasked by a single 
word. X do all justice to your intentions, sir ; but, 
upon my soul, T cannot help^wishmg you had con- 
ducted ^’ourself with more frankness and less my- 
stery ; and I am truly afraid your love of dexterity 
has heen too muph for your ingenuity, and that you 
have suffered matters to run into such a skean of 
ooufusion, as you yourself will find difficulty in un- 
ravelling.” 

Touchwood smiled, and shook his head in all the 
conscious pride of superior understanding. Young 
man,” he said, " when you have seen a little of the 
world, and especially beyond the bounds of tliis 
narrow island, you will find much more art and 
dexterity necessary in conducting these businesses 
to an issue, than occurs to a blind John Bull, or a 
raw ScottUdiman. • You will be then no stranger to 
the j^Ucy of life, which deals in mining and coun- 
termining,— now in making feints, now in tlvusting 
with formright passes. I look upon you, Mr Mow- 
bra^, as a young man spoiled by staying at home, 
and keeping bad com^ny ; and will make it my 
bnsbiess, if yon submit yourself to my guidance, 
to infiiriki your understanmng, so as to retrieve your j 
estate.— Don’t — don’t answer me, sir 1 because 1 
know too well, by experience, how young men an- 
. Bwer OB these subjects — they are conceited, sir, as 
ooneeited as if they Imd been in all the four quarters 
of the world. Ij^-iiate to be answered, sir, I hate it 
Atad, to tell yon tlie truth, it is because Tyrrel has 
£ fancy* answering me, that I rather make you 
my confidant on this occasion, tiian him. I would 
have bad him throw himself into my arms, and 
under my directions ; but ho hesitated — he hesi- 
tated, Mr Mowbray — and I despise hesitation. If 
he thiiiks he has wit enough to manage his own 
matten, let him tty it — let him try it Not but 
I will do' all that X can for him, in fitting time and 
plaee ; bat I will let him dwiell in his perplexities 
Md uncertainties for a little while longer. And* so, 
Mr Mowbray, you see what sort of an odd fellow 
E to, and you can satisfy mef at onco whether you 


mean to come into my measures — only speak out 
at onoe, sir, for I abhor hesitation.” 

Wliile Touchwood thus spoke, Mowbray was 
forming his resolution intemmly. Ho was not so 
inexperienced as the senior supposed ; ' at least, he 
could plainly see tliat he had to do with an obstinate, 
capricious old man, who, with the best intentions in 
tiio world, chose to liave every thing in his own 
way ; and like most petty politicians, was dispoito 
to throw intrigue and mystery over matters which 
had much better be prosecuM boldly and openly. 
But he perceived, at the same time, that Touch wood^ 
as a sort of relation, wealthy, childJess^and disposed 
to become his friend, was a person to be conciliated, 
the rather that the traveller himself liad frankly 
owned that it was Francis Tyrrel’s want of defer- 
ence towards him, whicli h%d forfeited, or at least 
abated, his favour. Mowbray recolleoto, also, tliat 
the circumstances under which he himself stood, 
did not ^rmit him to trifle with returning gleams 
of good fortune. Subduing, tlierefore, tlie liaughti- 
neas of temper proper to him as an only son and 
heir, he answered i*eepectfully, that, in his condi- 
tion, the advice and assistance of Mr Scrogie Touch- 
wood were too important, not to be purohased at 
the price of submitting his own judgment to that 
of an experienced and sagacious friend. 

*<We11 said, Mowbray,” replied tlie senior, 

" well said. Let me once have the management of 
your affairs, and we will brush them up for you 
without loss of time. — 1 must be obliged to you for 
a bed for the night, however — it is as dark as a 
wolf’s mouth ; and if you will give orders to keep j 
the poor devil of a postilion, and his horses too, 
why, I will lie the more obliged to you.” 

Mowbray applied himself to the bell. Patrick 
answered tlie call, and was much surprised, when 
the old gentleman, taking the word out of his enter- 
tainer’s rnouUi, desired a bed to be got ready, with 
a little fire in the grate ; ** for I take it, friend,” he 
went on, “ you have not guests here very often. — 
And see that niy sheets be not damp, and bid the 
housemaid take care not fo make the bed upon an 
exact level, but let it slope from the pillow to tlie 
footposts, at a declivity of about eighteen inches. — 
And hark ye — get me a jug X)f barley-water, to 
place by my bedside, with the squeeze of a lemon 
— or stay, you will make it as sour as Beelzebub 
— bring tlie lemon on a saucer, and I will mix it 
myself.” 

i^atrick listened like one of sense forlorn, bis head 
turning like a mandarin, alternately from the speaker 
to his master, as if to ask tlie latter whether this 
was all reality. The instant that Touchwood stopped, 
Mowbray added his fiat. 

" Let every tiling be done to make Mr Touchwood 
comfortable, In the way he wishes.” 

Aweel, sir,” said Patrick, shall -tell Mally, 
to be 801 * 6 , and wo maun do our beat, and— but it ’a 
unco late ” 

^ And therefore,” said Touchwood, " the sooner 
we*get to bed the better, ray old friend.^ I,,for ono, 
must be stirring early — I have biuaness of life and 
deato — it ooiicems you too, Mr Mowbray— but 
no more of that till to-moirow. — ^And let the lad put 
up his horses, and- get him a bed some whers.’^ 

Patrick here thought he had gotten upon firm 
mund for resistance, for which, dhq^leased with 
the dictatorial manner of the straiiger, he felt eon- 
siderably inefined. ^ 
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^ Ye may oatoh ut at that, if ye can^” said Pa- 
trick i tliere *8 naa post-cattle come into our stables 
—What do we kenn but that they may be gfamdcred^ 
as the groom says V* 

• << We must take the risk to-night, Patrick,” said 
Mowbray,* reluctantly enough—** unless Mr Touch- 
wood wiU permit the horses to come back early next 
luoming 1” 

**Not 1, indeed,” said Touchwood; **8afe bind 
safe find — it may be once away and aye away, 
and we shall have enough to do to-morrow moruiug. 
Moreoyer, the pow carrion are tired, and the mer- 
pful man is merciful to his boast — and, in a woi*d, 
if the .horses go back to St Rouan’s Well to-night, 

1 go tliere for dompany.” 

It often happens, owing, T suppose, to tlie per- 
yersity of human nature, Uiat subserviency in triiles 
is more difficult to a proud mihd, tlian compliance 
ill matters of more importance. Mowbray, like 
other young gentlemen of his class, was finically 
rigid in his sUble discipline, and even Lord Etlicr- 
ington’s liorsos had not been admitted into that 
8(inct^m ianetorum, into which lie now saw himself 
obliged to induct two wretched post-hacks. But he 
submitted with the best grace he could ; and Patrick, 
while he left tlieir presence, witli lifted-up hands 
and eyes, to execute tlio orders ho bad received, 
could scarcely liclp thinking tliat the old man must ! 
be the devil in disguise, since he could thus sud- ! 
denly control his fiery master, even in tlic points ! 
whi<& he had hitherto seemed to consider as of most | 
vital importance. j 

** The Lord in his mercy hand a grip of this piiir • 
family ! for I, that was bom in it, am like to see 
the end of it.” Thus ejaculated Patrick. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE WAA’DEREU. | 

i 

*Tii a naughty night to swim in. 

King Lear. 

Tbekb was a wild uncertainty about Mowbray’s 
ideas, after he started from a feverish bleep on the ; 
morning succeeding this memorable interview, tliat 
Ilia sister, whom he really loved as much ns be was 
capable oS loving any thing, bad dishonoured him 
and her name ; and me horrid recollection of tlieir 
last interview was the first idea which liis waking 
imagination was thrilled witli. Then came Touch- 
wood’s tale of exculpation — and he persuaded 
himself, or strove to do so, that Clara must have 
undeinrtood the chaige he had brought against her 
as referring to her attachment to Tyrrel, and its 
fatal consequences. Again, still he doubted how 
that could be — still feared that there must be more 
behind than her reluctance to confess the fraud 
which had been practised on her by Bulmer ; and 
then, again, be strengthened him^f in the i^t 
and more pleasing opinion, by recollecting that, 
averse as she was to espouse tlie Mrson he propoiiBd 
to her, it must have appeared to her the completion 
of ruioi if he, Mowbray, should obtain knowledge of ' 
the'clandestinc marriage. { 

w Yoe— 0 yes,” be said to himself, ** she would 
think that this vixry would render me more eager 
in die rascal’s jfetercst, as the best way of huahmg I 


up such a discreditable affair — faitb, and die would 
have judged right too ; for, hod be actually been 
Lord Edierington, I do not see what else she Could 
have done. But, not being Lord Etheringtop, and 
an anointed scoundrel into the bargain, I will con- 
tent myself with cudgelling him to deatli so soon 
as 1 can get out of die giiardianship of this old, 
meddling, obstinate, self-willed busy-body.— Than, 
what is to be done for Clara t — This mock 
riage was a mere bubble, and boUi parties mttst 
draw stakes. She likes this grave Don, who proves 
to lie tlie stick of tlio right tree, after all — so do not 
1, though diere be sometliing lord-like about him. 

1 was sure a strolling imiutcr could not have carried 
it off so. Sho may marry him, I suppose, if the law 
is not against it — then sho has tlio earldom, and 
the Oaklands, and Nettlewood, aU at once.— Gad, 
we should come in winners, a^r all— and, 1 dare 
say, this old boy Toucliwood is as rich as a Jew— 
wortli a hundred tliousaiid at least— He is too 
})creniI>tory to be cut up for sixpence under a hun- 
dred thousand. — And he talks of putting me to 
rights — I must not wince — must stand still to be 
curried a little — Only, 1 wish the law may permit 
Clara’s being married to this other earl.— -A woman 
cannot marry two brothers, tliat is certain but, 
then, if she is not married to the one of them in 
good and lawful form, there can ho no bar to her 
marrying Die other, I sliould think— 1 hope the 
lawyers will talk no nonsense about it — 1 hope 
Clara will have no foolish scruples. — But, by my 
word, the firat tiling 1 have to hope is, that the thing 
is true, for it comes tlirough but a suspicious chan- 
nel. I ’ll away to Clara instantly — get the truth 
out of her — and consider what is to done.” 

Thus partly thought and partly spoke toe young 
Laird of St llonau’s, hastily dicing himself, in 
order to inquire into the strange chm of oveiits 
which perplexed his imagination. 

When ho came dovhi to the parlous where they 
had supped last night, and where breakfast was 
prepared this morning, he sent for a girl who acted 
as Ills sister’s immediate attendant and asked, ** if 
Miss Mowbray was yet stirring V* 

The girl answered, ** she liad not rung her bell.” 

** It is past her usual hour,” said Mowbray, *‘but 
she was disturbed last night. Go, Martoa, tell her 
to get up instautly — say I have exo^ent good news 
for her — or, if lier bead aclies, I will come and tell 
Uiem to her before sho rises — go like lightning.” ^ 

Marllia went, and returned in a minute or two. 
** T eaiinot make iny mistivss hear, sir, knock as 
h)ud as I will. I wisli,” she added, with tliat levs 
of evil presage which is common in toe lower ranks, 
** that Miss Clara may be well, for I never Knew 
her sleep so sound.” 

Mowbray jumped from toe diair into which hw 
bad thrown himself, vsai tlirough tlic ^lery, and 
knocked smartly at his sister’s door ; toere was no 
answer. ** Clara, dear Clara I— Answer me hot 
one word — say but you are well. I feightenSd ypn 
last night— I had been drinking wine— I Wb0 
violent — forgive me I — Come, do not- be suU^.-** 
speak but a single word— say but you axe well.” 

He made the pauses longer betwixtovery hwch 
of his address, knocked sbai'per and louder;^ lislened 
more anxiously for an answer; atlengtoheaStoiQPfed . 
to open the door, but found it locked, or othsoriite 
secured. ** Does Mias Mowbray alVraya loflh heff 
door !” he asked toe girl. 
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Never knew her do it before, eir ; she leaves 
it open that I may call her, and open the window- 
tluittcrs.*’ 

She had too good reason for precaution last night, 
thought her brother, and then rcuienibcred having 
beard her bar the door, 

** Come, Clm,” be continued, greatly agitated, 

** do not be silly ; if you will not open the door, 

I most force that’s all ; for how c*aii 1 toll but 
that you are sick^ and unable to answer 1 — if you 
are only sullen, say so. — She returns no answer,** 
he said, turning to the domestic, who was now joined 
by Touchwood, 

Mowbray’s anxiety was so great, that it prevented 
his taking any notice of his guest, and he procecdi^l 
to say, without regarding his presence, “ What is 
to be done 1 — she may bo sick — she may be asleep 
—she may have swooned; if I force the door, it 
may terrify her to detath in the present weak state 
of her nerves. — Clara, dcai* Clara ! do but speak a 
single woni, and you shall remain in your own 
iH)om as long as you please.” 

There was no answer. Miss ^lowbray’s maid, 
hitherto too much fluttei'cd and alarmed to liave 
'much presence of mind, now I'ccollocted a back-stair 
which communicated witli her mistress's nMnn from 
the garden, and suggested she might have gone out 
that way. 

" Gone out,” eikid Mowbray, in great anxiety, and 
looking at the heavy fog, or rather small rain, which 
blotted tlio November morning, — “ Gcme out, and 
in weather like this ! — But we may get into her 
room from the back-stair.” I 

So saying, and leaving lits guest in follow or rc- i 
main as he thought proper, he flew rather than | 
walked to tlie garden, and found the private door * 
which led into it, from the bottom of the back-sbiir i 
above mentioned, was wide open. Full of vague, I 
but fearful apprehensions, he rushed up to the door 
of his sister’s apartment, which o]>ciicd from her 
dressing-room to the landing-place of the stair ; it 
was ajar, and that which coiniiiuuicatcd betwixt 
the bedroom and dressing-room was half open. 
** Clara, Clara !” exclaimed Mowbray, invoking her 
namo rather in an agony of appreheiision, than as | 
any longer hoping for a reply. And his upprelicn- i 
eion was but ^ prophetic. 

Miss Mowbray was not in that apartment ; and, 
from the order in which it was found, it w'as plain 
slie had neither undressed on the preceding night, 
aiior occupied the bed. Mowbray struck his foraliead 
in an agony of remorse and fear. I have terrified 
her to &aui,” he said ; “ site has fled into tlie woods, 
and periled tliere I” 

Under the influence of tliis apprehension, ]llow- 
bray, after another hasty glance around tho apai't- 
ment, as if to assure himself that Clara was not 
there, mshed again into the dressing-room almost 
OYcrtaming the traveller, who, in civility, had not 
ventured to enter the inner apartment. ** You are 
as mad as a Hamako,**^ said the. traveller ; <<let 
ue oonsnlt together, and I am sure I can con- 
trive—” 

** Qjli, d — a your contrivance I” said Mowbray, 
forgettiiig all proposed respect in his natural im- 
patience^ agffntvated by liis alarm ; " if you liad 
Uluived etmght-forwara, and like a man of corn- 
men aense, tl& would not have happened !” 


V 1 A fool b 10 termed In Turkey. 


" G<»d forgive you, young uiaii, if your reilecuons 
are unjust,” said* the travuUei*, quitting tho hold he 
imd bud ^upon Mowbray's coat ; ’’ and God forgive 
me too, if I have done wrong while endeavouring 
to do for the best 1 — But may nut Miss Mowbray 
have gone down to tlie Well ! I will order my 
horses, and set oif instantly.” 

Do, do,” said Mowbray, recklessly ; ** 1 thank 
you ;” and hastily traversing tlie garden, as if desi- 
rous to get rid at oiice of his visiter and his own 
tlioughts, he took tho sliortest road to a little posiem- 
gato, which led in u» tlie extensive copsewood, through 
some part of which Clara had caused a walk to be 
cut to a little summer-house built of rough sliingles^ 
covered witli creeping shrubs. 

As Mowbray hastened througli the garden, he mot 
tho old man by whom it was kept, a native of tlie 
smith country, iiiid nii old. dependant on the family. 

“ II:ive you seen my sister 1** said Mowbray, hurry- 
ing his words on each otlier with Uic cageruebs of 
terror. 

** What’s your wull, St Ronaii’s 1*’ answered tlie 
old man, at once dull of hearing, and slow of appre- 
hension. 

Have you seen Miss Clara 1” shouted Mowbray, 
aud muttered aii oath or two at tlie gardener’s stu- 
pidity. j 

“ 111 troth have T,” ivpiied the gardener, deli- 
heralcly ; “ what siild ail me to sec Miss Clara, St | 
Honan’s?” j 

\Vlieii, and whera ?*’ eagerly demanded the j 

querist. * 

“On, just yestreen, after tey-tinie — afore ye.cam 
hame yotirsull galloping sae fast,” said Joseph. I 

“ T am as stupid as he, to put ofl* my time in 
speaking to such an old cabbage-stock,” said Mow- 
bray, and hastened on to the postern-gate already 
inentioiKHl, leading from the garden to what was 
usually called Miss Clara’s walk. Tw'o or tliree 
domestics, whispering to each otlier, and with coun- 
tenances that shewed grief, fear, and suspicion, 
folhnved their master, desirous to bo employed^ yet 
afraid to force their services on tho fiery young man. 

At the little postern he found some traces of her 
he sought. The pass-key of Clara was left in the 
lock. It was then plain that she must have passed 
that way ; but at what hour, or for what purpose, 
Mowbray dared not conjecture. The patli, after 
mniiing a quarter of a mile or more through an 
open grove of oaks aud sycamores, attaint the 
verge of Uie large brook, and became there steep 
and rocky, difficult to the infirm, and ahuming to 
the nervous ; often approaching the brink of a pre- | 
cipitoiis ledge of rock, which in tliis place overhung 
the stream, in some places brawling and foaming in 
liasty current, and in others seeming to sluml^ 
in deep and circular eddies. The feemptaflons which 
tliis dangerous scene must liave offered an excited 
and desperate spirit, came on Mowbray fke tiie 
blight of the Simoom, and he stood a moment to 
gatJier breath and' overcome these hwrible antici- 
patioiis, ere he was able to proceed. HiC atten*' 
dants felt tlie same apprehension. Pair thing— 
pu^ thing ! — Oh, God send she may not have been 
left to hersell ! — God send slie may liave been 
upholden 1” were whispered by Pbirick to tlie 
maidens, and by them to each other* < . ’ • 

At this moment the old gardener was heard be- 
hind them, shouting, ”k£ister— St Rqnan’s— 
Master — 1 have fund — 1 have fnnd^'^— 
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**HaTe yoa fdimd my aiiteri” exclaimed Uie 
brother^ wtili bxeatlilew anxiety* 

-'rhe old man did not answer till he came up, and 
then, withdiis usual slowness of delivery, he replied 
to his master’s repeated inquiries, " Na, I hacna 
fund Mias Clara, but 1 hae fund sometliine ye wad 
be wao to lose — your braw hunting-knife/’ 

He put the implement into the hand of its owner, 
who, recollecting the circumstanoea under which 
lie liad flung it from him last night, and tlie now 
too probable consequences of that interview, be- 
stowed on it a deep imprecation, and again liprlbd 
it from him into tlie brook. The domestics looked 
at each other, and recollecting each at tlie same 
time that tho knife was a favourite tool of their 
master, who was ratlier curious in such articles, 
had little doubt tliat his mind was affected, in a 
temporary way at least, by his anxiety on his sister’s 
account Ho saw tiieir confused and inquisitive 
looks, and assumiug as much composure and pre- 
sence of mind as he could command, directed 
Martha, and her female companions, to return and 
search walks on the oj&er side of Shaws-Castle; 
and finally, ordered Patrick back to ring the bell, 
which,” he said, assuming a confidence that he 
was far from entertaining, ^ might call Miss Mow- 
bray home from some of her long walks.” He 
farther desired his groom and horses might meet 
him at tlie Clattering Brig, so called from a noisj' 
cascade which was formed by the bmok, above 
w*hieli was stretched a small foot-bridge of planks. 
Having thus shaken off liis attendants, ho proceeded 
liimself, witii all the speed he was capable of exert- 
ing, to follow out the path in which he was at present 
engaged, which, being a favrouite walk witli bis 
sister, slie might perliaps have adopted from mere 
habit, wlien in a state of mind, which, ho had too 
much reason to fear, must liavo put choice out of 
tho question. 

He soon reached tlie summer-house, which was 
merely a seat covered overhead and on tho sides, 
open in front, and neatly paved with pebbles. This 
little bower was perched, like a hawk’s nest, almost 
upon the edm of a projecting crag, the highest 
point of tile line of rock whicli wc have noticed ; 
and had been selected by poor Clara, on account of 
the prospect which it commanded down the valley. 
One of her gloves lay on the small rustic table in 
me summer-house. Mowbray caught it eagerly up. 
It was drenched with wet — the preceding day had 
been dry ; so that, had she forgot it tlieie in tlio 
morning, or in the course ^of the day, it could not 
liave in that state. She bad ocrtaiiily been 
tliere during the night, when it rained heavily. 

Mowbray, thus assured that Clara had been in 
this place, while her passions and fears were so 
much afloat as they must liave been at her flight 
from her father’s house, cast a hurried and terrified 
glance from the brow of the precipice into the deep 
stream flint eddied below, it seemed to him that, . 
in the sullen roar of the water, he heard the last 
gmas of his sUfler— the foam-flakes caught his 
eye, as if they were a pert of her garments. But a 
doaer examiDation shewed that there was no ai%> 
pearanoe of aach a oatastrophe. Deaeending the 
path on the other aide of the bower, he observed a 
foot-print in a Place where the day was moist and 
tenitriftim, whIoD, from the small size and the shape 
of the shoe, It appeared to him must be a traco of 
her whom to sought He hurried forward, then;- 


fore, with as much speed, as yet {lermitted him to 
look out keenly for similar impressions, of which it 
seemed to him he remarked several, alfliough less 
perfect tlian the former, being much obUtenated by 
tho quantity of rain tliat had since fallen,*— a dr- 
cumstance seeming to prove tliat soveml hours had 
elapsed since the person had passed. 

At length, through tlie various turnings and- 
windin^ of a long and romantic patli, Mowbray 
found himself, witiiout having received any satis- 
factory intelligence, by tho sido of tlie brook, called. 
St Honan’s Burn, at tiie place whei-e it was crossed 
by footpassengers, by tlie Claftering Brig, and b^ * 
hoi'semcii through a ford a littlo lower. At this 
point the fugitive might have either continued her 
wanderiiiga thi'ougli her paternal woods, by a path 
which, after winding alMiiit a mile, returned to* 
Sliaws-Castle, or stie might have cromed the bridge, 
and entiircd a broken horseway, common to tiie 
public, leading to ilie Aultouii of St Honan’s. 

Mowbray, after a moment’s consideration, con- 
cluded that the last was her most probable option. 
He mourned his horse, whidi the groom bad brought 
down according to order, and commanding tlie man 
to return by the fuotpatb, which he himself could 
not examine, he procctcded to ride towards the ford. 
The brook was swollen during tho night, and the 
groom could not forbear intimating to his mastei*, 
that there was considerable danger in attempting 
tti ci*oss it. But Mowbray’s mind and feelings were 
too high-strung to permit him to listen to cautious 
counsel, lie spurred the snorting and reluctant 
horse into the torrent, though the water, rising high 
oil llio upper side, broke both over the pummel and 
the croupe of his saddle. '* It was by exertion of 
gieat strengtli and sagacity, that. the good horse 
kept tho ford-way. Had the stream forced liim 
down among the rocks, which lie below the cross- 
ing-place, the consequences must liavo been fatal. 
Mowbray, however, reached tho opposite side in 
safety, to the joy and admiration of tlie servant, 
who stood staring at him during^ the adventure. 
He then rode hastily towards the Aultoun, deter- 
iiiiticd, if he could not hear tidings of his sister in 
that village, that he would spread tiie alarm, and 
institute a general search after her, since her elope- 
ment from Shaws-Castle cpuld, in that case, no 
longer be concealed. We must leave him, however, 
in his present state of uncertainty, in order to 
acquaint our readers witli tlie I'cality of those evils, 
which his foreboding mind and distui'bed conscience 
could only anticipate. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE dATASTROPHE. 

What dicetcd ghost is wandering through the stonn ? 
For never did a nuiid of middle earth 
* Choow such a lime or spot to vent her idf 

Olu Pittp* 


Grief, shame, confusion, and terror, had conti'i- 
buted to overwhelm the unfortunate Clara Mowbray, 
at tlie moment when sho parted with her brother, 
after the stormy luid dangerous interview which it 
was our task to record in a former thapter* ' For 
years, her life, her whole tenor of thouf^it, had been 
kuanted by the terrible apprehension of a discovery. 
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und now tlie tiling which she feared liad come upon' 
her. The extreme violence of her brother, which 
went so far as to mraoce her personal safety, had 
limted with the previous conflict of passions, to pro- 
duce a rapture of fear, which probably left her no 
other free ajgenoy, than that which she derived 
from the blind instinct winch uxgcs flight, os tlie 
I readiest resource in danger. 

We have no means of exactly tracing the course 
of tills unhappy young woman. It is probable site 
fled from Iwaws-Castle, on hearing tiie arrival of 
Mr Touchwood’s carriage, which she might mistake 
for that of Lord Etherington ; and thus, while Mow- 
bray was looking forwai'd to tiie happier prospects 
which the traveller’s narrative seemed to open, his 
faster was contending witli rain and darkness, amidst 
the difficulties and dangers of tiie mountain path 
w'hich we have described. These were so great, 
that a* young woman more delicately brought up, 
must eiwer have lain down exhausted, or liave been 
compelled to turn her stops back to the residence 
slie had abandoned. But the solitary wanderings 
of Chura had inured her to fatigue and to night- 
walks ; and the deeper causes of terror which urged 
her to flight rendered her insensible to tlic perils 
of her way. She liad passed the bower, as was evi- 
dent from lier glove remaining tliere, and had 
crossed the foot-bridge ; although it was almost | 
wonderful, tliat, in so dork a night, she should have 
followed with such accuracy a track, where the 
missing a single turn by a cubit’s length, might 
have precipitated her into eternity. 

It is probable, that Clara’s spirits and strength 
began in some degree to fail her, after sho had 
proceeded a little way oif tlie road to the Aultoun ; 
for she had 8to][i|]od at the solitary cottage iu habited 
by the old female pauper, who had been for a time 
the hostess of tiie penitent and dying Hannah Irwin. 
Here, as the inmate of tlie cottage acknowledged, 
she had made senue knocking, and she owned she 
had heard her moau bitterly, as slie entreated for | 
admission. The old bag was one of those whoso 
hearts adversity turns to very stone, and obstinately 
kept her door shut, impelled more probably by 
general hatred to the human race, tlian by tiie 
superstitious fears which seized her ^ altliongli she 
perversely argued that slic was startled at the super- 
natural melody and sweetness of tone, with which 
the benighted wanderar made her supplication. She 
admitted, that when she heard the ])oor petitioner 
tuni, frdm the door, lier heart was softened, and she 
did intend to open witii the purpose of offering her 
at least a ribelter ; but that before she could " liirple 
■b the dooi', and get the bar taken down,” tlie iin- 
fortunate supplicant was not to be seen ; which 
strengtiiened tiie old woman’s opinion, that the 
whole was a ddusion of Satan. 

It iSiConjectured, that the repulsed wanderer made 
no otlier attempt to awaken pity or obtain shelter, 
until she came to Mr Cargill’s Manse, in the upper 
room of which a light was still burning, owing th 
tt cause which requires some explanation. 

T|ie reader is aware of the reasons which induced 
Bulmer, or the titular Lord Etherington, to witli- 
draw* ffcom the country the sole witness, as he con- 
ceived, who eould, or at least who might choose, to 
bear witness Uf the fraud which .lie bad practised 
, (va the unfortunate Clara Mowbray. Of three per- 
sons' preifent at tiiO marriage, besides the parties 
tile dergj’moB was compSetely deceived. Solidbs* 


heeonoeived to be at his own exchirive devotion ; 
and therefore, if by his means this Hannah Irwin 
eould be removed ftxim tiie scene, he argued plau- 
sibly, that all evidence to the traaoliery»which he 
hod practised would be eifectnally stifl^ Hence 
his agent, Solmes, had received a commission, as the 
reader may remember, to effect her removsd witli- 
out loss of time, and had reported to his master 
tliat his efforts had been effectual. 

But Solmes, since he had fallen under the influ- 
ent of Touchwood, was constantly employed in 
counteracting the schemes which he seemed most 
active in forwarding, while the traveller enjoyed 
(to him an exquisite gratification) the amusement 
of countermining as fast as Bulmer could mine, and 
liad in prosjicct tiie pleasing anticipation of blowing 
up the pioneer with his own petard. For this pur- 
as soon as Touchwood learned that his liouse 
was to be applied to for tlie original deeds left in 
cliarge by the deceased Earl of Etherington, he ex- 
])editcd a letter, directing tliat only tlie copies should 
i Ijc sent, and thus rendered nugatory Bulmer’s des- 
perate design of possessing^inisclf of that evidence. 
For the same reason, when Solmes announced to 
him his master’s anxious wish to liave Hanuali 
Irwin conveyed out of tlie country, he appointed 
him to cause the sick woman to bo carefully trans- 
ported t«> the Manse, where Mr Cargill was easily 
indiictMl to give her temporary refuge. 

To this good man, wlio might be termed an Is- 
raelite without guile, the distress of the unhappy 
woman w*ould have proved a sufficient recommen- L 
datioii ; nor was he likely to have inquired whetlier 
her malady might not be infectious, or to.haye made 
any of those other previous investigations which are 
sometimes clogs upon tlie bounty or hospitality of 
more prudent philanthropists. But, to interest him 
yet farther, Mr Touchwood informed him by letter 
that tlie patient (not otherwise unknown to him) 
was possessed of certaiu most material information 
affecting a family of honour and consequence, and 
tliat he himself, witli Mr Mowbray of St Bonaii’s 
in tlie quality of a magistrate, intended to be at the 
Manse that evening, to take her declaration upon 
this important subject Such, indeed, was the tra- 
veller’s purpose, which might liave been carried 
into effect, but for his owu self-important love Of 
manoeuvring on the one part, and the fiery impa- 
tience of Mowbray on the other, which, as the reader 
know'B, sent tiio one at full gallop to Shaws-Castie, 
and obliged the other to follow him post haste. This 
necessity he intimated to the dergymau by a note, 
which ho dispatched express as he himself was iu 
tlie act of stepping into the chaiso. «. 

He request^ tliat tiie most particular attention 
should be paid to the invalid — promised to be at 
tile Manse witli Mr Mowbray early on the morrow 
— and, witli the lingering and inveterate aelf-oaneeit 
which always induced him to conduet every 'thing 
witli his own hand, directed his friend, Mr Oarpll, 
not to proceed to take the sick woman’s dedaraSon 
or confession until he airived, unlias in case ef ex- 
tremity. 

• It had been an easy mattorfor Solmes to transfer 
the invalid from the wretohed cottage to thedei]gy- 
man’s Manse. The first appearance of the associate 
of much of her guilt hod indeed terrified her ; but 
ho scrupled not to assure her, that his penitonoe 
was equal to her own, and that he was conveying 
her where thdr joint deposition woiild be fonually 
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received, in order that the 3 riiiight, to far as possible, 
atone for tlie evil of whieh fuey had been jointly 
gujlty. He also promised her Idnd usage for t^r- 
seif, and support 4or her ehildren ; and she willingly 
accompauiM him to the clergyman*8 residence, he 
himself resolving to abide in concealment the issue 
of the mystery, ^without again facing his roaster, 
whose star, as he well discerhed, was about to shoot 
speedily from its exsIM spliere. 

The clergyman viimd the unfortunate patient, as 
he had done frequently during her residence in his 
vicinity, and desired that slie might be carefully 
attended. During the whole day, she seemed better ; 
but, whetlier the means of supporting her exhausted 
finme had been too liberally admmiatcrod,or whedier 
tlie thouglits which gnawed her conscience had re- 
turned witli double severity when she was released 
from the pressure of immediate want, it is certain 

and the person placed in attendance onflier came 
to inform the clergyman, then deeply engaged with 
the siege of Ptolemais, that she doubted if the 
woman would live till morning, and that she laid 
sometliing lay heavy at her hear^ wliich site wished, 
as the emissary expressed it^ "to make a clean 
breast of” before die died, or lost possession of her 
senses. 

Awakened by such a crisis, Mr Cargill at once 
became a man of this world, clear in his apprehen- 
sion, and cool in his resolution, as he always was 
when the path of duty lay before him. Compre- 
hending, from tlie various hints of hia friend Touch- 
wood, Uiat the matter was of the last consequence, 
hia own liumauity, as well as inexperience, dictated 
his seiidiug for skilful assistance. His man-servant 
was accordingly despatched on horseback to the 
Well for Doctor Quackleben ; while, upon the sug- 
gestion of one of his maids, " that Mrs Dods was 
an uncommon skeely body about a sick-bed,” tlie I 
wench was dismissed to supplicate the assistance of 
the gudowife of the Cioikum, which she was not, in- 
deed, wont to refuse whenever it could be useful. 
The male emissary proved, in Scottish phrase, a 
" corbie messenger for either he did not find the 
doctor, or ho found him bettor engaged tlian bi 
attend the sickbed of a pauper, at a request which 
promised such slight remuneration as that of a 
parish minister. But the female ambassador was 
more successful ; for, tliough slie found our friend 
Luckie Dods preparing for bed at an hour unusually 
late, in consequence of some anxiety on account of 
Mr Touchwood’s unexpected absence, the ^od old 
dame only erowled a little about the minister’s 
fancies in tmting puir bodies into his own house ; 
and then, instantly donning cloak, hood, and pattens, 
maridied doumtlie gate with allilie speed of tlio 
good Samaritan, one maid bearing the lamp before 
-her, while the other remained to keep tlio house, and 
to attend to the wants of Mr Tyrrel, who engaged 
willingly to sit up to receive Mr Touoliwood. 

But Ore Dame Dods had arrived at the Manse,* 
the patient had aummoned Mr Cargill to her pre- 
sence, and required him to write her coufession 
whileshe liad life and breath to make it • 

" For 1 believe,” slie added, raising herself jn 
tlie bed, and rolling her eyes wildly around, " that, 
were 1 to oonf^ my gnilt to one of a less sacred 
character, the Evil Spirit, whose servant I have 
beta, would oarry away bis prey, both body and 
•oul, before they had severed from each other, 


however abort the space that they must remain in 
partnership !” 

Mr CargiU would have spoken some ghdstly eon* 
Bolation, but ahe answered with pettiah impatiences 
" Waste not words — waste not words I~Let me 
speak that which 1 must tell, and sign it* with my 
hand : and do you, as the more immediate servant 
of God, and therefdre bound to bear witness to the 
truth, take heed you write tliat which 1 tell you, 
and noUiing else. T desired to have told this to St 
^nau’s — 1 have even made some progress in tell- 
ing it to others — but I am glad I broke short off 
— ^ft>r I know you, Josiah Cargill, tliough you have 
long forgotten me.” 

" It may be so,” said CargiU. " I have indeed 
no recollection of you.” 

" You once knew Hannah Irwin, though,” said 
the sick woman ; " who was companion and relation 
to Miss Clara Mowbray, and who was present with 
her on that sinful night, when slie was wedded in 
the kirk of St Ronaii’s.” 

" Do you mean to say tliat you are that person I” 
said Cargill, holding the caudle so as to iiirow some 
light on tlie face of Uie sick woman. " 1 cannot 
belie VO it.” 

« No t’^ replied tlio penitent ; " there is indeed 
a difference between wickedness in the act of carry- 
ing tlirough its successful machinations, and wiokta- 
uess surrounded by all tlie horrors of a death-bed i” 

" Do not yet despair,” said CargilU " Grace is 
omnipotent— to doubt this is in itself a great crime.” 

"Be it so ! — 1 cannot help it— -my heart is 
hardened, Mr CargiU ; and there is something here,” 
she pressed her bosom, " which tells me, that, wiili 
prolonged life and renewed health, even my present 
agonies would be forgotten, and 1 should become tlie 
same I have been before. I have rejected the oiSer 
of grace, Mr Cargill, and not tlirough ignorance, for 
I have siunod wiui my eyes open. Care not for me, 
then, who am a mere outcast.” He again endea- 
voured to interrupt her, but she continued, "Or 
if you really wisli my welfare, le{ me relieve my 
bosom of tliat which presses it, and it may be that 
1 slmll then be better able to listen to you. You 
say you remember me not — but if I tell you how 
often you refused to perform in secret me office 
which was required of you — how much you urged 
tliat it was against your canonical rules — if I name 
Uie argument to wiiicli you yielded — and remind 
you of your purpose, to acknowledge your transgi'es- 
siou to your bretliren in the clmx'ch courts, to plead 
your excuse, and submit to their censure, which you 
said eould not be a light one — you will be then 
aware, tliat, in the voice of the miserable [wuper, 
you liear the w'ords of the once artful, gaj» and 
specious Hannah Irwin.” 

" I allow it — 1 allow it !” said Mr C^gill ; “ 1 
admit tlie tokens, and believe you to be indeed her 
whose name you iissuuio.” 

" Then one painful step is over,” said she ; ^ for 
1 would ere now have lightened my conscience by 
coiifcasioii, saving for the cursed pride of spirit^ 
which was ashamed of poverty, tliough it had not 
shrunk from guilt. — Well — In these argnmtaitq, 
which were urged to you by a youth bestknoii^n to. 
you by the name of Francis lyrrel, tliough motile , 
properly entitled to that of Valeutine Bulmer, • W 
practis^ on you a base and gross deeeptioiib— Did 
youiiot hear some one sight— I hope u(no 
ofle in the room — 1 trust I shall die my 
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ountessioii is signed and sealed* witliont my name 
being dra^d through tlie pubUe-- 1- hope ye 
bring not iii your menials to gaze on my abject 
misery — I cannot brook that.” 

She paused and listened ; for the oar* usually 
deafened *by pain, is sometimes,' on tlie contrary, 
rendered morbidly, acute. Mr Cargill assured her, 
tliere was no one present but himself. " But, oh, 
most unliappy woman I” he said, ^ what does your 
introduction prepare me to expect 1” 

Your-expeetation, be it never so ominous, shall 
be fully satisfied. — I was the guilty confidant of tlie 
false Frauds Tyrrel. — Clam loved tlie true one. 
—When the fatal ceremony passed, tlie bride and 
the dergyman were deceived alike — and 1 w'as 
tlie wretch — the fiend — who, aiding another yet 
blacker, if blacker could be — mainly helped to 
aceoraplish tliia cureless misery 1” 

** Wretch !” exclaimed tlie clergyman, ** and had 
you not tlien done enough f — Why did you expose 
tlie betnithed of one brother to become the w*ifc of 
another {” 

I acted,” said the sick woman, " only ns Bul- 
mer instructed me ; but I had to do witli a master 
of the game. Ho contrived, by his agent Solmes, 
to match me with a husband imposed on me by liia 
devices as a man of fortune, — a wi*etcli, who mal- 
treated me — plimderad me — sold me. — Oh ! if 
fiends laugh, as 1 have heard they can, what a jubi- 
lee of scorn will there be, when Hulnier and I enter 
their place of torture ! — Hark ! — 1 am sure of it 
— some one draws breath, as if sliudileriiig !” 

“ You will distract yourself if you give way to 
these fancies. Be calm — speak on — but, oh I at 
last, and for once, speak the truth !” 

^ 1 will, for it will best gratify my hatred against 
him, who, liaving first robbed me of my virtue, 
ma^ me a sport and a plunder to tlio basest of the 
species. For that I wandered here to unmask him. 
1 had heard he again stirred his suit to Clam, and 
1 came here to tell young Mowbray the whole. — But 
do you wonder tlmt 1 slirunk from doing so till this 
last decisive moment 1—1 thought of my conduct 
to Clara, and how could 1 face her hrotlier ? — 
And yet I liated her not after 1 learned her utter 
wrstcliedncss— her deep misery, verging even upon 
madness— 1 liated her not then. 1 was sorry that 
die was-not to fall to tlio lot of a better man than 
Bnlmer and I pitied her after slie was rescued 
by Tyrrd, and you may remember it was 1 who 
prevailed on you to conceal her marriage.” 

^ I remembei' it,” answered Cargill, " and that 
you alle^^, as a reason for secrecy, danger from 
her«fiunily* 1 did conceal it, until reports tlmt she 
was aran to be married reached my ears.” 

" Well, then,” said tJie sick woman, Clara 
Mowbray ought to forgave me — since wliat ill I 
have done her was inevitable, while die good I did 
was volunbMry. — 1 most see her. Master Cargill — 
1 most see her before I die — I shall never pray 
tm 1 see her — 1 shall never profit bv word of god- 
liness till 1 see her 1 If I cannot obtain the paidon 
of a worm like myself, how can 1 hope for that 
of-—” 

She stseted at these words with a faint scream ; 
for slowly, and with a feeble hand, die curtains of 
die bed opposite to the side at which Cargill eat 
were opened, and thefigore of Clara Mowbray, her 
*c!otHies and long hair drenched and dripping with 
I stood in the opening by die bedside. The 


dying woman sat uprii;bt, her eyes starting from 
their socket^ her li^ quivering, her face pue, her 
emaciated himds grasping the bed-clothes, as if to 
support herself, aud looking as much aghast as If 
her confession liad called up die apparition of her 
betrayed friend. 

"Hauuah Irwin,” said Clara, with her usual 
sweetness of tone, <'my early frieitd— >my unpro- 
voked enemy ! — Betake thec^ Him who lutth 
pardon for us all, and betake Vee .with confidence 
— for I pardon yon as freely as if you had never 
wronged me — as' freely as 1 desire my own par- 
don: — Farewell — Farewell I” 

She retired from the room, ere the der^man 
could convince himself diat it was more man a 
phantom which lie beheld. He ran down stairs — 
lie summoned assistants, but no one could attend 
his call ; fur the deep ruckling groans of die padent 
satisfied every one that slie was breathing her last ; 
and Mra Dods, with the maid-servant, ran into tho 
bed-room, to witness tho death of Hannali Irwin, 
wliicli tJiortly after took place. 

That event had scarcely occurred, when th» 
maid-servant who had been left in the inn,' came . 
dow'n in great terror to acquaint her mistress, that 
a lady had entered the house like a gliost, and was 
dying in Mr Tyrrel’a room. The truth of die story 
we must tell our own way. 

Ill the irregular state of Miss Mowbray’s mind, 
a less violent impulse than that which she had re- 
ceived from her brodier’s arbitrary violence, added 
to the fatigues, dangers, and terrors of her night 
walk, might have cxliauatcd the power of her body, 
and alienated those of her mind. Wo have before 
said, that the lights in the clergyman’s house had 
probably attracted her attention, and in die tem- 
porary confusion of a family, never remarkable for 
its regularity, she easily mounted die stairs, and 
entered the sick chamber undiscovered, and thus 
overheard Hannah Irwin’s confession, a tale suffi- 
cient to have gready aggravated her mental malady. 

Wo have no means of knowing whedier she 
actually sought Tyrrel, or whether it w'aa, as in the 
former case, die circumstance of a light still burning 
where all around was dark, that attracted her ; but 
her next apparition was close by the side of her 
unfortunate lover, then deeply engaged in writing, 
when something suddenly gleamed on a lai^ge, old- 
fasiiioned mirror, which hung on the wall opposite. 
He looked up, and saw the figure of Clara, holding 
a light (which she had taken from the pamge) in 
her extended liand. He stood for an instant with 
Ills eyes fixed on diis fearful shadow, ere he dared 
to turn round on the substance whidi was thus 
reflected. When be did so, the fixed and pallid 
countenance almost impressed him with the belief 
that he saw a vision, and he shuddered when, 
stooping beside him, she took his hand. " Come • 
away 1” she said, in a harried voice — ^"Contd 
away, my brother follows to kill us both. Crnne, 
Tyrrel, let us fiy — we shall easily escape him.— 
Hannah Irwin is on bpfore — bnt, |f we are over- 
taken, I will have no more fighting— yon most 
premise me that we shall not— we have had but 
too much of that— but you will be wise in fttture*” 
Clara l^whray I” exclaimed Tyrrel. ^ Abs 1 
is it thus I — Stay —do not go,” for she turned to 
make her escape— ^stay— stay —rit down.” 

must go,” she replied, ” I must go— I sm 
called— Hannah Irwin is gone before to tell sIV 
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anu 1 nouat ibllow. •WiU you not let me go f — Nay, 
if you will hold me by force, 1 know I must sit 
down -^but you will not be aUe to keep me tor all 
that” 

A eonrulsioii fit followed, and seemed, by its yio« 
lence, to explain that she was indeed bound for the 
last and duksome journey. The ihaid, who at 
length answered Tyrrel’s earnest and repeated sum- 
mons, fled terrifie^^the scene she witnessed, and 
carried to the MaHi the alarm whirii we before 
mentioned. 

The old landlady was compelled to exchange one 
scene of sorrow for anotlier, wondering witliiu her- 
self what fatality could have marked this single night 
witli so much misery. ^Wheu slie arrived at home, 
what was her astonishment to find there the daugh- 
ter of the house, which, even in their alienation, she 
li^ never cea^ to love, in a state little short of 
distraction, and tended by Tyrrcl, whose state of 
mind seemed scarce more coinpr)scd than that of 
the unhappy patient. The oddities of Mrs 3)ods 
were merely the rust which had accumulated upon 
lior character, but without impairing its native 
strengtli and energy ; and her synipatliios were 
not of a kind acuto enough to disable her from think- 
ing and acting as decisively as circumstances re- 
quired. « 

^ Maistcr Tyrrel,’* she said, ^ this is nae sight 
for men 'folk — yo maun rise and gang to another 
room.” 

“ I will not stir from her,” said Tyirel — "I will 
not remove from her citlier now, or as long as she 
or I may live.” 

Tliat will bo iiao lang space, Maistcr Tyrrcl, if 
ye wunna be ruled by common sense.” 

Tyrrcl started up, as if half comprehending what 
she said, but remained motionless. 

** Come, come,” said the compassionate landlady; 
^ do not stand looking on a sight sair eiieugh to 
break a harder heart than yours, hinny — your ain 
sense tells ye, ye canna stay here — Miss Clara shall 
he wcel cared for, and 1*11 bring word to your room- 
door frae half-hour to half-hour how sho is.” 

The necessity of the cose was undeniable, and 
Tyrrcl suffered himself to be led to another apart- 
ment, leaving Miss Mowbray to the oare of the 
hostess and mr female assistants. Ho counted the 
liours in an agony, less by the watch than by tlic 
visits whidi Mrs Dods, faithful to her promise, made 
from interval to interval, to tell him tliat Clara was 
not better — • that she was woi’se — and, at last, that 
she did not tliink die could live over morning. It 
required all the deprecatory influence of tho good 
landlady to restrain Tyrrel, who, calm and cold on 
common occasions, was proportionally fierce and 
impetoouB when his passions were afloat, from bunt- 
ing into the room, and ascertaining, with his own 
eyei^ the state of tlie beloved patient. At length 
there was a long interval — an interval of hours — 
so long, indeed, that Tyrrel caught from it ilie 
flattering hope that Clara dept, and that sleep might 
bring rdiremnient both to mind and body. Mrs 
Dods, he eonduded, wan pnvented from moving, 
for fmofdisturbing her patient’s slumber ; and, es 
if aetittted by the same feeling whieh he imputed 
to her, he ceased to traverse his apartment^ as Ids 
agitation bad hitherto dictated, and throwing him- 
self intoa chalfaf, forbore to move even a finger, and 
withheld bis respiration as much as possible, just 
an if he bad been seated by tho pillow of the patient; 


Mominp; ,was far advanced, when bis landlady ap- 
peared in his iwm with a grave and anxious eouii- 
tenance. 

“ Mr Tyrrcl,” she said, " ye are a CliristiiLii 
man.” 

Hush, hush, for Heaven’s sake 1” he r^^lied ; 
^ you will disturb Miss Mowbray.” 

^ Naothing will disturb her, puir thing,” answered 
Mrs Dods ; ** they have inuckle to answer tor tliat 
^ brought her to tliia.” 

“They have — they have indeed,” said Tyrrcl, 
striking his forehead ; “ and 1 will sec her avenged 
on overy one of them ! — Can I see her T’ 

• “ Better not — better not,” said tlie good woiflan ; 
but he burst from her, and rushed into the apart- 
ment. 

“ la life gone ? — Is cveiy spark extinct!” ho ex- 
claimed eagerly to a country surgeon, a sensiblo 
man, who hud been summoned from Marehtliom . 
in the course of the night. The medical man diook 
his head — Tyrrel ruriied to the bedside, and was 
convinced by his own eyes tliat the being whose sor- 
rows he had both caused and shared, was now in- 
sensible to all eartlily calamity. He raised almost 
a shriek of despair, as lie threw himself on the pale 
hand of tlie corpse, wet it with tears, devour^ it 
with kisses, and played for a short time the part of 
a distracted person. At length, on the repeated 
expostulation of all present, he suffered himself to 
be again conducted to another apartment, the sur- 
geon following, anxious to give such sad consolation 
us the case admitted of. 

“ As you aixi so deeply concerned for the untimely 
fate of this young lady,” he said, “ it may be some 
satisfaction to you, though a melancholy one, to 
know, that it has been occasioned by a pressure on 
the bniiii, pnibably accompanied by a sufi'usiou ; 
and I feel authorized in stating, from the symptoms, 
that if life had been spared, reason would, in all 
probability, never have returned. In such a case, 
sir, tho most affectionate relation must own, that 
death, in comparison to life, is a siercy.” 

“ Mercy 1” answ'ered Tyrrcl ; “ but why, then, is 
it denied to me ? — I know' — I know I — -My life is 
spared till I revenge her.” ^ 

Ho started from his seat, and hurried ea^ly 
down stairs. But, as he was about to rush irom 
the door of tlie inn, he was stopped by Toucliwooil, 
who had just alighted from a carriage, witli an air 
of stem anxiety imprinted on his features, very 
difTerciit from tlieir usual expi-ession. “ Whither 
would yo! Whither would yo!” he said, laying 
hold of Tyrrel, and stopping him by force. 

“For i*evenge — for revenge!” ^d Tyrrsl. 

“ Give way, I marge you, on your peril !** 

“Vengeance bekmgs to God,” replied the old 
man, “and his bolt has fallen.— -This way— this 
way,” he continued, dragging Tyrrel into the house. 

“ Know,” he said, so soon as he had Igd or forced 
him into a chamber, “ tliat Mow'bray of St Honan’s 
lias met Biilmer witliin this half hour, and has 
killed him on the spot.” ' 

“Killed! — whom r answered tlie bewildered 
Tyrrel. 

“ Valentine Bulmer, the titular Earl of Ether- 
ington.” 

“ You bring tidings of death to the hoOse of dsatb/* 
answered Tyrrel ; “ and there is nothing in 
world left that I should live for.” 
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fterv eoipe we to our cIok ^for that which followa 
Is but the tale of dull, unvaried misery. 

Stwp cim and headlong line may court the pencil, 
liike sudden hape, dark plots, and strange adventures ; 
iiut who would paint the dull and fug^ wrapt moor. 

In Its long tiaek of steril desulutiou ? 

Old Plav, 

Whbit Mowbray crossed the brook, as we have 
alrdltdy detailed, his mind was in tliat wayward and 
uncertain state, which seeks something whereon to 
vent tlie self-engendered rage witli which it laboum, 
like a volcano before eruption. On a sudden, a shot 
or two, follow*ed by loud voices and laughter, re- 
minded him he had promised, at that hour, and in 
that sequestered place, to decide a bet respecting 
pistol-shooting, to which the titular Lord Ethering- 
ton, Jekyl, and Captain MacTiirk, to whom sucli a 
pastime was peculiarly congenial, were parties as 
well as himself. The prospect this recollection 
afforded liim, of vengeance on the man whom he 
n^garded as the auUior of his sister’s wrongs, was, 
in Uie present state of his mind, too tempting to be 
relinquished ; and^ setting spurs to his 1101*30, he 
rushed through the copse to the little glade, where 
he found tlie other parties, who, despairing of his 
arrival, liad already begun their amusement. A 
jubilee idiout was set up as he approached. 

" Here Comes Mowbray, dripping, by Cot, like a 
watering-pan,'* said Captain MacTurk. 

“ I fear him not,” said Ethcrington, (wo may as 
wdll still call him so ;) " he has ridden too fast to 
liave steady nerves.” 

“ We shall soon sec that, my Lord Ethcrington, 
or rather Mr Valentine Bulmer,” wiid Mowbray, 
Rprin^ng from his horse, and throwing the bridle 
over a’ bough of the tree, 

“What does this xnoau, Mr Mowbray?” said 
Ethcrington, drani'ing himself up, while Jekyl and 

L Captain MacTurk looked at each other in surprise. 
“ It means, sir, that you are a rascal and an im- 
postor,” replied Mowbray, “ who have assumed a 
name to which you have no riglft.” 

“ That,'^lr Mowbray, is an insult I cannot carry 
farther than this spot,” said Etherington. 

“ If you liad been willing to do so, you should 
have carried with it something still harder to be 
bOTM,” answered Mowbray. 

" ir ; no use in spur- 
you will have tire 
matter ?” 

“Certainly, my lord,” said Jekyl. 

“ And, as there seems to be no chance of taking 
up the matter amicably,” said the pacific Captain 
MacTurk, “ 1 will be most happy, so help me, to 
a^si my worthy friend, Mr Mowbray of St l^nan’s, 
with my countenance and advice. Very goot chance 
that we were here with the necessary weapon^ since 
it would have been an unpleasant thing to have 
sueh an affair long upon the stomach, any more 
than to settle it without witnesses.” 

“ 1 would fain know first,” said Jekyl, “ what all 
this tnddei^heat has arisen about” 

“About nothing,” said Etherington, “except a 
fnaro’a neat'* of Mr Mowbray's disoovering. He' 
als'ays knew bis sister played the madwoman, and 


he has now heard a report, I qpppoM, tliat she has 
likewise in her timo played the fool.” 

“Oh, criminil” cried Captain MacTurk, “my 
good Captain, let us pe loading and measuring out 
— for, by my soul, if these sweetmeats be passing 
between them, it is only the twa ends of a han- 
kercher that can serve the tom — Cot tainn 1 ” 

With such friendly intentipns, the ground was 
hastily meted out. Each w^well known as an 
excellent shot; and the Qqllln offered a bet to 
Jekyl of a mut^kin of Glenlivat, that both would 
fall by the first fire. The event shewed that he was 
nearly right; for the ball of Lord Etherington grazoil 
Mowbray's temple, at tlie very second of time that 
Mowbray's pierced his heart. He sprung a yard 
from tlie ground, and fell dcfiivn a deaif man. Mow- < 
bray stood fixed like a pillar of stone, his arm drop- I 
ped to his ride, his hand still clenched on the weapon { 
of death, reeking at the touch-hole and muzzle. I 
Jekyl ran to raise and support his friend, and 
Captain MacTurk, h.aving adjusted his spectacles, 
stooped on one knee to look him in Uie face. “ We 
should have had Dr Quackleben here,” he said, 
wiping his g 1 a.sHes, and returning them to the riiag- 
rcen case, “ though it would have been only for 
form's sake — for he is as dead os a toor-nail, poor 
boy. But come, 'Mowbray, my bairn,” he said^ 
taking him by tlie arm, “ vv'e must be ganging our 
ain gate,* you and me, before waur comes of it. I 
liave a bit poncy here, and you have your horse till 
we get to Marchthom. Captain Jekyl, I wish you 
a good morning. Will you liave my umbrella biack 
to the inn, for 1 surmcese it is going to rain !” 

Mowbray had nut ridden a hundred yards with 
his guide and companion, when he drew his bridle, 
and refused to proceed a step farther, till he had 
learned what had become of Clara. The Captain 
began to find ho had a vexy untractable pupil to 
manage, when, while they were arguing together, 
Touchwood drove past in his hack chaise. As soon 
as he recognized Mowbray, ho stopped the carriage 
to inform him tliat his sister was at tlie Aultoun, 
which ho had learned from finding there had been 
a messenger sent from tbonco to the Well for me- 
dical assistance, which could not be afforded, Uio 
Esculapius of the place, Dr Quackleben, having* 
been jirivatcly married to Mrs Blqwer on that 
morning, by Mr Cbatterly, and having set out on 
the usual nuptial tour. 

In return for tliis intelligence. Captain MacTurk 
communicated the fate of lord Etherington. The 
old man earnestly pressed instant flighty for whxrii 
he supplied at the same time ample mcan^ engaging 
to furnish every kind of assistance and support to 
tlie unfortunate young lady ; and repreysenting to 
Mowbray tliat if he staid in the vicinity, a.pnm 
wciidd soon separate them. Mowbray and his com* 
paiiion then departed southward upon the spnr, 
reached London in safety, and from thenoe wont 
together to tlie Fcninsuli^ where the war was thmi 
at the hottest 

Thero remains little more to be told. Mr Tomdi- 
wood is still alive, forming plana which have no 
qbjeet, and acoamulating a mrtone, for whkfii he 
has apparently no heir. The old- man had endea- 
voured to fix this oharaeter, aa well aa Ida grabral 
patronaae, upon Tyrrel, but the attempt eSly de- 
termined the latter to iMve the eodntry ; nor baa 
he been rinee heard of, alfiipn|h the title and estates 
of Etherington lie.TBeant for hxa aoceptanee. It is 
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the c pinion of numy, that he hoe entered into a , 
Moravian mission^ for the use of which he had pre- 
viously drawA eonaiderable sums. 

Since TynSl’s departuro^ no one pretends to guess 
what old Touch wo^ will do with his money. He 
often talks of his disappointments, but can never 
be made to understand, or at least to admit, that 
they were in some measure precipitated by his own 
talent for intrigue and manosuvnng. Most people 
thiiih. that Mowbrajlbf St Ronan’s will be at last 
Ills heir. That gentleman has of late shewn one 
quality which usually recommends men to the favour 
of rich relations^ namely, a close and cautious care 
of wliat is already his own. Captain MacTurk’s 
militory ardour having revived when they came 
witliin smell of gunpowder, the old soldier contrived 
not only to get himself on full pay, but to induce ^ 
liis companion to serve for some time as a volunteer. * 
ife afterwards obtained a commission, and nothing 
could be more strikingly different than was the 
conduct of he young Laird of St Ronan’s and of 
Lieutenant Mowbray. The former, as wo know, ' 
was ^y, venturous, and prodigal ; the latter lived | 
on his ]^y, and even within it — denied himself | 
comforts, and often decencies, when doing so could 
save a guinea ; and turned pale witli apprclieusion, I 
if, on any extraordinary’ occasion, ho ventured six- | 
pence a comer at whist. This meanness, or close- j 
ness of disposition, prevents his holding the high | 
character to which his bravery and attention to his t 
regimental duties might otherwise eiititlo him. The | 
same closo and accurate calculation of pounds, sliil- 
lings, and pence, marked his communications with ; 
luH agent Meiklewham, who might otherwise have ! 
had better pickings out of tlio estate of St Ronnn’s, 
which is now at nurse, and thriving full fast ; espo- 
eially since some debts, of rather an usurious cha- 
racter, have been paid up by Mr Touchwood, who 
contented himself with more moderate usage. 

On the subiect of this property, Mr Mowbray, 
generally speaking, gave such minute directions for 
acquiring and saving, that his old acquaintance, 
Mr Wintorblossom, tapping lii^ morocco snuff-box j 


with the sly look which intimated the oomlng of a 
good thing, was wont to say, that he had revei^ 
the usual order of transformation, and was turned 
into a grub after having been a butterfly. After 
all, this narrowness, though a more ordinary mo- 
dification of tlie spirit of avarice, may be fouuded 
on tlio same desire of acquirition, which in his 
earlier days sent him to the gaming-table. 

But there was one remarkable instance in which 
Mr Mowbray departed from the rules of economy, 
by w'hich he was guided in all otliers. Having ac- 
quired, for a large sum of money, tlie ground which 
he had formerly fened out for the erection of tlie 
hotel, lodging-houses, shops, Ac., at St Roqan’s 
Well, he sent positive orders for the demolition of 
tlio whole, nor would he permit the existence of 
any house of entertainment on his estate, except 
that in the Aultoun, where Mrs Dods reigns with 
undisputed sway, her temper by no means improved 
either by time, or her arbitrary disposition by the 
total absence of competition. 

Why Mr Mowbray, with his acquired habits of 
frugality, thus destroyed a property which might 
have produced a considerable income, no one could 
pretend to affirm. Some said that ho remembered 
fiis own early follies, and others that he connected 
the buildings with the misfortunes of his sister. 
The vulgar reported, that Lord Etherington’s ghost 
had been seen in the ball-room, and the learned 
talked of the association of ideas. But it all ended 
in this, that Mr Mowbray was independent enough 
to please himself, and that such was Mr Mowbray’p 
pleasure. 

The little watering-place has returned to its pri- 
mitive obscurity ; and lions and lionesses, witli their 
several juckalls, blue siirtonts, and bluer stockmgs, 
fiddlers and dancers, painter^ and amateurs, anfliors 
and ci*rtics, dispersed like pigeons by the demolition 
of a dovecot, have sought other scenes of amuse- 
ment and rehearsal, and have deserted St Ronak’s 
Well.» 

« 
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Nots a.— Buildino-feus in* Scotland. 

l.N Scotland, a viliagci » erected umm a spcclea of landrif;ht, 
very different from thvcopvhold jio frcqiU'nt in England. Every 
Miienatinn or sale of landM property must be mode in tiie 8li»pc 
of a feudal conveyance, and the party wlio acquires it liolile 
thereby an absolute and perfect right of property in tlic fief, 
while he discharges the atitiulations of tlie vassal, and, above 
on, paj'S the feu-duties. The vassal or tenant of tlie site of tlic 
emallest cottage holds his possession as absolutely as tlic pro- 
prietor, of whose large estate it is perhaps .scarce a perceptible 
portion. By dint of excellent laws, tiie siisines, or deeds of 
delivery of such flef^ are placed in record in siicii onier, tli.at 
every burden affecting the pnijterty can bo scon for payment 
of a very moderate fee ; mi tli»t a pei'sori proposing to lend 
money upon it, knows exactly the nature and extent of his 
eeairity. 

From the nature of these landriglits being so explicit and 
secure, the Scottisli people have liceii led to entertain a je.!- 
lousy of btiildtng-lenses, of however long duration. Not long 
ago, a great landed proprietor took the latter mode of dt^poh* 
ing of some ground near a thriving town In tlie west country. 
The number of yci'rs in the lease was settled at nine liiiiidred 
nnd ninety-nine. All was agreed to, and the deeds were nrdered 
to be drawn. But the tenant, as he walked down the avenue, 
began to reflect that the leoM;, though s«» very long .is to be 
almost perpetual, nevertheless liad a tcriiunntion ; and that 
lifter the lapse of a thousand years, lacking one. the connection , 
t'f his family and representatives with the estate would cease. | 
lie took a qualm at the thought of tlic loss to be sustained by . 
bis posterity a thousand yc.'irs hence: niul going hack to tlio ! 
house of the gentleman wlio feiied the ground, he deniandeil, = 
and readily obtained, the additional term of fifty jears to lie , 
added to the lease. 


*• At tiie same lime I de«ire yen would only figure out 
yourself his sitiiatiou during his celiliacy in the ministerial 
charge— a house lying all heaiw upon heaps ; hU bed lll-umde, 
swarming with fleas, and very cold on the winter nights ; liis 
sheep*s-ho:ul not to be eaten for wool and hair, his broth singed, 
liu bread mmildy, his lamb and pig nil scontliered. Ills liouse 
neither waslied nor plastered : his black stockings ^med with 
wliito w'orstod above tiie slincs ; his butter made into cat's hams ; 
bis cheese one' heap of mites and maggots, nnd full of large 
avenues for rats and mice to play at hide-and-seek and make 
tiittir nests in. rreqiieiit were Uie admonitions he had given his 
maidservants on this score, and every now and then he was turn- 
ing ttieni off ; hut still tlio lost was the wont, and in the mcan- 
wlille the poor in.iti was the sufferer. At any rate, therefore, 
iiiatrimony must turn to his account, though his wife should 
prove to bo nothing but a creature of the feminine gender, with 
:i tongue in iicr Iiciul, and ten fingers on her hands, to clear out 
tlic paiMirs of the hoiiHeinaid, not to mention tiie convenience 
of a mutrs having it in his power lawfully to beget sons and 
d.nughtcrs in bis own house." — Memoiri qf MaffO-Pieo, S<teon4 
Edtlwn. EHinUurtfht l/fil, ]>• hi. 


Notk £.— The Arnaults. 

*• The Artianlh, or Albancse," saysTiOnl Byron, ** struck^me 
by their rcseinbliiiicc to the IJigblmiders of iicotland, in dross, 
figure, nnd manner ot living. Tlieir veiy mountains seem Cale- 
donian, hilt a milder climate. The kilt, though white, the spare, 
active form, their dialect Celtic in the sound, nnd their hardy 
habits, all carried inu buck to Morveii."— A'ctr/ to the Second 
Vha}>tcrqfVhtWe llaroUVt Vilgrimage. 

Note F.— Dogs tbainf.d to TtiEFr. 


2iuTE B.— The Dark Ladye. 


Tlie Dark Ladye is one of those tantalizing fragiiKuN, in ' 
which Mr Coleridge iias shewn us whnt cxtpilsiic p<iwfrs of 
poetty lie haa suffered to remain tinenitivated. Let ns be tliank- 
ful for what we have received however. The unfiisluoned ore, 
drawn from eo rich a mine, is wortli all to wliich art ran .add 
*ltt htgbest decorations, when drawn from less abundant shnirres. 
The veiaes beginning tlie iioem wliirli are JpubU^llcd sepamtcly, 
are said to have sootlio*! tlio kut hours of Mr Fox. !l'livy are 
the stansu qntitled Love. 


Note C.— Kettle or Fish. 


A kettle of fldi b fk/SU-ehampetre of a particular hind, which 
Is to other fetet-champ&ree what tlie piscatory eclogues of 


There were several instances of tliis dexterity, but especially 
thik<e w'liiuh itcciirrcd in tlie cftlubnitcd case of Mnrdison anil 
.Alilktr in 177^- Tlicse persons, a sheep-farmer and lib diep- 
hsnl, i«ttled in the vale of Tweed, commenced and carried on 
for some time an extensive system of devastation on the flocks# 
of tlielr neighbours. A dog belonging to Milbr was so well ^ 
trained, tliat be bad only to shew him during tlie day the parcel 
ofiilicep which ho desired to have ; and when dismissed at night 
for the piiri>ose* Yarrow went right to the piuture whore the 
flock hod fed, nnd carried off the quantity shewn to him. He 


then drove them belore him by the nioet eeeret paths to Mur- 
dison's form, where the dishonest master and servant were In 


rcaclincM to receivu the booty. Two things were remarkable. 


In tlic flrst place, that if the dog, vriicn thus dislioueetly em- 

itfcn In 


Brown or Sannaxario are to pastoral poetry. A largo caldron 
is bofled by tlie side of a salmon river, containing 


. . „ a quantity 

of water, thickened with salt, to the consistence of brine. In 
thb tlie flili b plunged when taken, and eaten by the company 
ifivnsb super vmdi. This b accounted the liest way of eating 
ealmon, by those who desire to taste the fish in a state of ex- 
treme freshness. Otben prefer It after being kept a day or 
two, when the curd melto into oil, and the flsh becomes riclicr 
and more Inecious. The more Judicious gastronomes eat no 
Other saoee than a spoonful of the water in which the salmon 
to boiled, togetlier witli.a little pepper and vinegar. 


Note D.— Maoo-Fico. 

TMs satire, very popular even In Beotland, at least with one 
party, waiconpoeod atibe expense of a reverend preebyterlan 
divine, of whom many stories are preserved, being Mr J*yet, 
the Ma^Fieo of tfie tale, minister of Dunbar. The work is 
Pow little knowE ib SeoCiand, and not at all in England, though 
wmsa with pmieh strong and coarse humour, reseroblfaig the 


A^thnot. It was oumpoied by Mr llallbortoo, a 


ployed, actually met his master, he observed great caiiL 
revognising him, as if be had been afraid of bringing him under 
suspicion ; secondly, tliat he shewed a dbtfnct sense that the 
illegal tnuisactions hi which he was engaged were not of a 
nature to endure daylight The sheep which be was directed 
to drive, were often reluctant to leave their own paeturee, and 
soiiictinies tlie bitervention oC rivers and other obetadee made 
their progress iiecnliarly difficult. On eudi oocaiiODS, Yarrow 
cimtinued hb efforts to drive bb plunder forward, until the day 
began to dawn, a signal which, he coaeeived, rendered itneeee* 
nary for him to desert hb spoil, and slink homeward by a cir- 
ciiitouB rood. It b generalfy said tide aoeompUihed dog wai 
hanged along wltli hit master t but the truth ta, he survived 
him long, in the service of a man in Lelthen, yet was enM after- 
wards to have shewn little of the wondeifiil Instinct eahiUted ih 
flie lervico of Millar. 

Another Inetanoe of elmllor e^teclty, a friend mine dte- 
covered in a beautiful little ipaniel which lie- bad purdiaeed 


from a dealer In the oanine nee. When he entered aehop, 
lie was not long in obawing that hie little eompaiiim made It 


a rule to follow at ooiae intonral, and to estiaiife itself from hb 
master so much ae to appear totally onoonneeted with him. 
And when he left the shew. It methedoBbenitein to remoln 
behind him till It eonld mid opportonlty of eelsfnjK a pair of 
gloves, w silk stockings, or tome ilmliar’prapmir, wfiich It 
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tiroiiRlit to Its master.. The poor fellow probably nred its life 
by falling into the hands of an honest man. 

Notx G.—UsAaies or Coaritt. 

The author lias made an attempt in this character to draw 
a picture of wliiit Is too often seen, a wretchc<1 buiiig whoso 
liuart bccomee hardened and spited at the ivorld. In which she 
is doomed to experience much misery and little Noipatby. llio 
svsteiu of compulsory charity by poor's rates, of which the ab- 
solute necessity can hardly be questioned, has connected with 
it on both sides some of the most odious and malevolent feelings 
that ^11 agitate humanity. The quality of true clnu-lty is nut 
stntimd. lake that of mercy, of which, in a large sense, it may 
1)0 accounted a sister virtue, it blesses blm that gives and him 
that takes. It awakens kindly feelings both in tlie mind of 
tlie donor and in tliat of the relieved object. Tlie giver and 
receiver are recommended to each other by niutiinl feelings of 
good-will, and the pleasurable emotions connected with tiie 
consciousness of a good action fix the deed in recoUcctiun of 
the one, while a sense of gratitude renders it holy to the other. 
In the legal and compulsory aieiessnicnt for the nroclaiiiiH) 
parish pauper, there Is nothing of all thia The amis aro ex- 
torted from an unwilling hand, anc) a heart wliich desires the 
annihilation, rather than tlie relief, of the distressed object. 
The object of charity, sensible of the ill-will with which the 
pittance is hestowc<l, seizes on it ns his right, not as a fiivour. 
Tlie manner of conferring it being directly calculated bi hurt 
and disgust Ids feelings, he revenges himself by becoming im- 
pudent and clamorous. A more odious pieture, or more likely 
to deprave the feelings of tliose exposed to its infiiicnce, can 
liordly bo imagined i and yet to such a point have we tieen 
brought by an artificial system of society, that wu must either 
luny .ilto^tluir the right of the poor to their just proportion of 


the fruits of the earth, or afford them some means of subsistence 
out of them by the institution of positive law. 

Notr H.— Mco Doo& 

Non omnis mortar, St Bonan's. since this vendoiH hliton , 
TO given to the public, has revived as a sortof aUas, dr second 
title, to the very pleasant village of Inverleithen up^ Tweed, 
where there is a medicinal spring much fircqiiented by visften. 
Prixes for some of the manly and athletic sports, eoiDtoon In 
tlie pastoral district around, are competed for under tlie title 
of the St Itonan's Games. Nay, Meg Dods has produced her* 
self of late from obscurity as authoress of a work on Cookery, 
of which, in justice to a lady who makes so distlnguislicd a 
figure as this excellent dame, we inurt the title page : — 

“ The Cook and Housewife’s M.'uiiial : A Pmeticat S>*stemof 
Modern Domestic Cookery and Family Management. 

■ ■■-■■■ * Cnnk, Iff nil your latrMi 
Be thnrp and poynant in Ote iniUe, Hint they may 
fJnmMend ymi ; lor»A to your roa$t and baked meatn handtomelu. 

And uhat nete kirkiAatrs and deticale made Mays, 

DCAOJtOMT ASD FLBTCIIini. 

By Mistress Mnrgiuiit Dods, of the Clcikum Inn, St Honan's.'* 

Tliniigh it is rather unconnected with our immediate subject, 
wc cannot help adding, that Mrs Dods has preserved tlie recipes 
of certain excellent (tld iliHlies which we would bo loath should 
fall into oblivion in our day ; and in bearing this testimony, we 
protest tliat wc ore no way hiasoed by the receipt of two bottles 
of excellent sauce for cold meat, which were sent to us by tlie 
.said Mnt Dods, as a murk of her respect and regard, for which 
ive return lier our unfeigned thanks, having foimd tlieni capItaL 
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A TALE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTORY 

Muster, go on ; and I will follow thee. 

To the lust gasp, with truth and loyalty. 


INTRODUCTION — (183*2.) 

The Jftcobito entlmsiaam of the eigliteentli century, 
particularly dunng the rebclliouof 1745, afforded 
a theme, perhaps the finest tliat could be selected 
for fictitious composition, founded upon real or pro- . 
btible incident. This civil war, and its reiiiarktiiilc ; 
events, were remembered by tlie existing geiiem- ' 
tion without any degree of tlie bitterness of spirit - 
which seldom fails to attend internal dissentioii. 
The Highlanders, who formed the principal strength j 
of Chai'les Edward’s army, were an ancient and ^ 
high spirited race, peculiar in their habits of war , 
and of peace, brave to romance, and exhibiting a • 
character turning upon points more adapted to 
poetry than to tlie prose of real life. Their Prince, 
young, valiant, imticnt of fatigue, and despising dan- ! 
ger, heading his army on foot in the most toilsome | 
iiKorclics, and defeating a regular force in three | 
battles, all these were circumstances fascinating to 
tlie imagination, and might well be supposed to 
sedace young and eutliusiastic minds to tlie cause 
in which tliey were found united, although wisdom 
and reason frowned upon the enterprise. 

The adventurous Prince, as is well known, proved j 
to be one of those personages who distinguish them- | 
selves during some single and extraordiuarily brii- { 
Hunt period of their lives, like the courso of a 
shooting Aar, at which men wonder, as well on 
account of tlie briefness, as the brilliancy of its 
splendour. A long trace of darkness oveisliadowcd 
the subsequent life of a man, who, in his youth, 
sliewed himself so capable of great undertakiugs ; 
and, without the painful task of tracing his course 
farUier, we may say the latter pursuits aud habits 
of ibis unhappy Prince, are those painfully evincing 
a broken he^« which seeks refuge irom its own 
thon^^its in sordid enjoyments. 

St^i however, it wa» long ere Charles Edward 
appetMd to be, perhaps it was long ei^e l^e alto- 
getlier became, so much degraded from his original 
self; as he enjoyed for a time the lustre attending 


As You Like It. 


I the progress ^ud termination of his enterprisSL 
I Those who thought they discerned in his subsequent 
I conduct ail insensibility to the distresses of his fol- 
( lowers, coupled with tliat egotistical attention to 
I liis own interests, which has been often attributed 



effect of the principles of divine right in which 
they were brought up, were now generally com 
sidered as dissatisfied and splenetic persons, wh% 
displeased witli tlie issue ^f their adventure, and 
finding themselves involved in the ruins of a falling 
cause, indulged themselves in undeserved reproadhM 
against their leader. Indeed, such censures were 
by no means frequent among those of his followers, 
who, if what was alleged had been just, had the best 
right to complain. Far the greater number of 
those uiifortuiiato gentlemen suffered with tbeinpst 
dignified patience, and were citlier too proud to 
t:ike notice of ill treatment on the part of their 
Prince, or so prudent as to bo jjjjvare tlieir com* 
pUilnts would meet with little sympathy from the 
world. It may be added, tliat the greater part of 
the banished Jacobites, and those of high rank and 
consequence, wei'e nut much within reach of tlie 
infiueiico of the Prince’s character aud conduct, 
whetlier well regulated or otiierwise. 

Xu the mcautime, tliat great Jacobite conspiracy, 
of which the insurrection of 1745-8 was but a small 
part, precipitated into action on the failure of a far 
mure general sclienic, was resumed and again pul 
into iiiotiou by the Jacobites of England, whose 
furco had never been broken, as they had prudently' 
avoided bringing it into the field. The suiprisilig 
effect which had been produced by small meiuia, 
in 1745-8, aiiiiuated their hopes for more importailt 
siicce.s8cs, when tlio whole noujuring cl 

Britain, identified us it then was with great pErt<'of 
tlie landed gcutlemeii, sliould come forward tolinM 
what had been gallantly attempted by a few. High* 
land chiefs. 

It is probable, indeed, that the Jacobiteft of tho 
day were meapable of considering .that very 
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small scale on which tlie effort was made, was in 
one great measure the cause of its unexpected suc- 
cess. The remarkable speed with which the insur- 
gents marched, the singularly good discipline which 
they preserred, the union and unanimity which for 
some time animated their councils, were all in a 
considerable degree produced by tlie smallness of 
their numbers. Notwitluitanding the discomfiture 
of Charles Edward, the nonjurors of the period 
long continued to nurse unlawful schemes, and to 
drink treasonable toasts, until age stole upon them. 
Another generation arose, who did not share the 
sentiments which they chcrialied; and at length 
the sparkles of disaffection, which had long smoul- 
dmed, but had never been heated enough to bui*st 
into actual flame, became entirely extinguished. 
But in proportion as the political enthusiasm died 
gradually away among men of ordinary tempem- 
meiit, it inflnenced those of warm imaginations and 
weak understandings, and hence wild schemes were 
formed, as desperate as they were adventurous. 

Thus a young Scottishmaii of rank is siiid to 
have stooped so low as to plot the snrprisal of St 
James’s palace, and the assassination of the royal 
family. While these ill-digested and desperate con- 
spiracies were agitated among tlie few Jacobites 
who still adhered with more obstinacy to their pur- 
pose, there is no question but tliat other plots might 
have been brought to ai#open explosion, h.*ul it not 
suited the policy of Sir Robert Walpole, rather to 
prevent or disable the conspirators in their projects, 
than to promulgate the tale of danger, which might 
thus hsve been believed to be moi'e widely diflused 
than was really the case. 

In one instance alone this very prudential and 
hninsne line of conduct was deputed from, and Uiu 
event seemed to confirm the policy of the general 
conrse. Doctor A ithibald Cameron, brother of the 
celebrated Donsjj^ Cameron of Lochiel, attainted 
for the rebellion of 1745, was found by a party of 
sokiiefra lurking with a comrade in tlie wilds of Loch 
Katrine, five or six years after the battle of Culloden, 
and was there seized. There were circumstances 
in hfo case, so for as was made known to the public, | 
wbidi attracted much compassion, and gave to the I 
juiKdsl proceedings against him an appearance of 
cold-blooded revenge on the part of government ; 
and flic foUowiiig argument of a zealous Jacobite in 
his fovour, was received m conclusive by Dr John- 
son, and other persons who might pretend to im- 
partiality. Dr (2^eron had never borne arms, 
although engaged in the Rebellion, but used his 
medical dtill for tlie service, indifferently, of tlio 
wounded of both parties. His return to ^tland 
was ascribed exclusively to family affairs. His 
behavfour at the bar was deoen^flrm, and respect- 
ful. His wife threw herself, on three different 
ooossions^ 'hefore George II. and the members of his 
fondly, was nidely repnlsed from their presence, and 
ai|fongth placed, it Wjsaaald, in the same prison with 
husband, and confined with unmanly aeverity. 


Dr Cameron was finally executed, witti all tlie 
severities of the law of treason ; and his death re- 
mains in popular estimation a dark blot upon tho 
memory of George II., being almost publicly im- 
puted to a mean and personal liatred of Donald 
Cameron of Lochiel, tho sufferer’s lieroio brotlier. 

Vet the fact was, that whetlier the exeeution of 
Archibald Cameron was political or otherwise, it 
might certainly have been justified, had the King's 
ministers so pleased, upon reasons of a public nature. 
The unfortunate sufferer had not come to the High- 
lands solely upon his private affairs, as was the 
general belief ; but it was not judged {unident by 
the English ministry to let it 1 m genei^ly known 
that he came to inquire about a considerable sum 
of money which had been remitted from Franco 
to tho friends of the exiled family. He had also a 
commission to hold intercourse witli the well known 
McPherson of Cluny, chief of the clan Vourich, 
whom the Cliovalicr had left behind at his depar- 
ture from Scotland iu 1746, and who remained 
during ten years of proscription and danger,8ku1king 
from place to place in the Highlands, and main- 
taining an unintorrupted correspondenco between 
Charles and his friends. That Dr Cameron should 
have held a commission to assist this chief in raking 
t4>gctlier the dispersed embers of disaffection, Is in 
itself sufficiently natural, and, considering his poli- 
tical principles, in no respect dishonourable to hit 
memory. But neither ought it to bo imputed to 
George II., that ho suffered tho laws to be enforced 
against a person taken in the act of breaking them. 
When he lost his hazardous game, Dr Cameron 
only paid the forfeit which he must have calculated 
upon. The ministers, liow'ever, thought it proper 
to leave Dr Cameron’s new schen^es in conceal- 
ment, lest, by divulging them, they had indicated 
the channel of oommunication which, it is now well 
known, they possessed to all the plots of Charles 
Edward. But it was equally ill advised and un- 
generous to sacrifice the character of the king to 
the policy of the administration. Both points might 
have been gained by sparing the life of Dr Cameron 
after conviction, and limiting his punishment to 
perpetual exile. 

These repeated and successive Jacobite pbtsrose 
and burst like bubbles on a fountain j ^nd one of 
them, at least, the Chevalier judged of importanoe 
enough to induce him to risk himself within the 
dangerous prcciiicts of tho British capital. This 
appears frr>m Dr King’s' Anecdotes of hia Own 
Times. 

" September, 1750. — 1 received a note foom niy 
Lady Primrose, who desired to see me immediately. 
As soon as I waited on her, she led me info. Her 
drdssing-room, and presented me to [the 

Chevalier, doubtless.] ^ If 1 was snrprbed to find 
him there, I was sfiU more sstoniriied wlten he 
acquainted me wito llw motives whi^ had todiloed 
him to hasard a journey to England afrfl^jimetare. 
The impatience of his frlen^^eweretoexile, bad 
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formed' a scheme whieb was impffactteable ; hut 
although it had been as feamble as they had rej^re- 
sented it to him, yet uo pvepsration had been made, 
nor was any thing ready to carry it into execution, 
lie was soon convinced that he had been deceived ; 
and, thmfore, after a stay in London of five days 
only, be retnmed to the place from whence he 
came.’* Dr King was in 1750 a keen Jacobite, as 
nmy be inferred from the visit made by him to the 
Prince under such circnmstances, and from his I 
being one of that unfortunate person’s chosen cor- j 
respondents. He, as well as other men of^ sense 
and observation, began to despair of making their 
fortune in the party which they had chosen. It 
was indeed sufficiently dangerous ; for, during the 
sliort visit just described, one of Dr King’s servants 
remarked the stranger’s likeness to Priiieo Charles, 
whom he recognized from the common busts. 

The occasion taken for breaking up the Stewart 
interest, we shall tell in Dr King’v>wn words : — 
** When he (Charles Edward) was in Scotland, he 
.had a mistress whose name was Walkinshaw, and 
whose sister was at that time, and is still, house- 
keeper at Leicester House. Some years after he 
was released from his prison, and couducted out of 
France, he sent for this girl, who souii acquired 
such a dominion over him, tliat sho was acquainted 
with all Ilia schemes, and trusted with his most 
secret correspondence. As soon as this was known 
in England, all those persons of distinction who 
were attached to him were greatly alarmed : they 
imagined that this wench had been placed in his 
family by the English ministers ; and, considering 
her sister’s situation, they seemed to have some 
ground for their suspicion ; wherefore, they de- I 
spatched a gentleman to Paris, where the Prince 
tlien was, who hod instructions to insist that Mrs 
Walkinsliaw should be removed to a convent for a 
certain term ; but her gallant absolutely refused to 
comply with tliis demand ; and although Mr McNa- 
mara, the gentleman who was sent to him, who has 
a natural eloquence, and an excellent understand- 
ing, urged the moat cogent reasons, and used all 
the arts of persuaslbn, to induce him to i)art with 
his mistress, and oven proceeded so far as to assure 
him, according to his instructions, that an imme- 
diate intermption of all correspondence with his 
most powerful friends in England, and, in short, 
that the roiit of his interest, which was now daily 
inoreaaiBg^ would be tlfe infallilAb consequence of 
his refbaab; yet he continued inflexible, and all 
Mc]^JpLi|iara’s entreaties and remonstrances were in- 
eflbetozl. McNamara staid in Paris some days 
beyond the time prescribed him, endeavouring to 
reason the Prince into a better temper ; but finding 
Inm obstinately persevere in hia first answer} he 
took his leave wi& concern and indignation, saying, 
as he passed, out, * What has your family done, sir, 
thus'db draw down the vengeance of Heaven on 
every bciach of it^tlmu^ eb many ages t* It la 
worthy of remark, that in all the oonferenees which 


McNamaia had with the Prince on tliis occasion, | 
the latter declared that it was not aviolent passion, 
or indeed any particular regard, whiidi atta^ed him 
to Mrs Walkinshaw, and that he could m.ber re* 
moved from him without any ooneem j but ho would 
not receive directions, in respect to his private con- 
duct, from any man alive. When McNamara I 
returned to London, and reported the Prince’s 
answer to the gentlemen who had employed, him, 
they were astonished and confounded'. However,. 
Uiey soon resolved on the measures which they 
were to pursue for tho future, and determined no 
longer to serve a man who could not be persuaded 
to serve himself, and chose rather to endanger the 
lives of his best and most faithful friends, than part 
with an harlot, whom, as he often deolareB, he 
neither loved nor esteemed.” 

From this anecdote, tlie general truth of whieu 
is indubitable, the principal fault of Charles Ed- 
ward’s temper is sufficiently obvious. It was a 
high sense of his own importance, and an obstinate 
adherence to what he had once determined on— 
qualities which, if he had succeeded in his bold 
attempt, gave the nation little room to hope that 
he w'oiild have been found free from the loya of 
prerogative and desire of arbitrary power, whidi 
characterized his unhappy grandfather. He gave 
a notable instance how far this was the leading 
feature of his character, swhen, for no reasonable 
cause that can be assigned, he placed his own single 
will in opposition to the necessities of France, which, 
in order to purchase a peace become necessary to 
the kingdom, was reduced to gratify Britain by 
prohibiting the residence of Cliarles witliin any part 
of tlie French dominions. It was in vain that 
France endeavoured to lessen the disgrace of this 
step by making the most flattering offers, in hopes 
t«> induce the Prince of himself to anticipate this 
disagreeable alternative, whidi^ if seriously en- 
forced, as it was likely to be, he had no means 
whatever of resisting, by leaving the kingdom as of 
his own free-will. Inspired, however, by tho spirit 
of hereditary obstinacy, Cliarles preferred a useless 
resistance to a dignified submission and by a scries 
of idle bravadoes, laid tho French Court under the 
necessity of arresting their late ally, and scnduig 
him to close confinement in tho Bastile,from which 
he was afterwards sent out of the French dominions, 
much in the manner in which a convict is trans- 
ported to tlie place of his destination. 

In addition to tliese repeated instances of a rajah, 
and inflexible temper, Dr King also adds flmlto 
alleged to belong to tlie Prince’s charaeterj jof a 
kind less consonant with his noble birth and jilg^ 
pretensions. He issaid by this author to have baw 
avaricious, or parsimonioua at leas^ to su^ a de- 
gree ef meanness, as to fail, even whim he had axupte 
means, in relieving the sufferers who 1|M lost their 
fortune , and aacrifleed all in his itt-ikted OtteHtpt.^ 

1 The repmeh fa thmeiprcMd bj Dr fafaobiltet , 
tbt cbsrge:— "Buttht nunt odjhioi parfe ef ldi chsiselsr fa H 
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We inufift receive^ however, witli some degree of 
jealouBy what is said by Dr King on this subject, 
recollecting Uiat he had left at least, if he did not 
desert, the standard of tlie unfortunate Prince, and 
w:is not therefore a person who was likely to form 
tho fairest estimate of his virtues and faults. Wo 
must also remember, that if die exiled Prince gave 
little, he had but little to give, especially considering 
how late he nourished die scheme of another expe- 
dition to Scodand, for which lie was long eudea- 
vonring to hoard money. 

Tlte CM, also, of Charles Edward must he 
allowed to have been a diflieult one. lie had to 
satisfy numerous pci'sons, who, having lost their 
all in his cause, had, with that all, seen the cx- 
dnetSm of* hopes which they accounted nearly as 
good as certainties ; somo of these wero perhaps 
clamorous in dieir applications, and certainly ill 
pleased with their want of success. Other parts of 
die Chevalier’s conduct may have afforded grounds 
for chaining him w’ith coldness to the sufferings of 
liis devoted followers. One of these w*as a senti- 
ment which has uotliing in it that is generous, but 
it was certainly a principle in which the young 
Prince was tiraiiied, and which may be too probably 
denominated peculiar to his family, educated in all 
die high notions of passive obedience and iioti-rc- 
sistance. If the unhappy Prince gave implicit 
faith to die professions ^ statcsiiien holding such 
notions, which is implied by his wholo conduct, it 
must have led to the uatural, though ungracious 
inference, that the services of a subject could nob 
to whatever degree of ruin they might bring the 
individual, create a debt against his sovereign. 
Such a person could only boast that ho had dune 
his duty ; nor was he entitleil to be a claimant for 
a greater reward than it was convenient for tlie I 
' Prince to bestow, or to hold his sovereign his debtor 
for losses which he had sustaineil through his 
lo^ilty. To a certain extent the Jacobite priiici- 
pldi' inevitably led to this cold and egotistical inode 
of reasoning on die part of the sovereign ; nor, 
with all our natural pity for tho situation of royalty 
ill distress, do we feci entitled to affirm that Charles 
did not M this opiate to his feelings, on viewing 
the misery of his followers, while he certainly pos- 
sessed, though in no great degree, the means of 
affording them more relief than ho practised. 

His ow'n history, after leaving Fmnce, is brief 


Ail levs of money, a vice which I do not remember to have I 
boenlmpoted by our bbtoiiana to any of hit nnceston, and it ' 
tho certain Index of a bote and little mind. 1 know it may be 
urged In hit vindication, tliat a Prince in exile ought to be on 
economUit And to he ought; but, nevertheleM, lilt puree 
tbouM be alwayt open at long at there It any thing In it. to 
relieve Ifw neeeiiltiM of bit friendt and adherenta King Cliarlet 
1L, during hb boiilthxiioBt, would have tfaared the latt plttfile 
In hit pocket with hit Uttle fiiniily. Bui 1 have known thlt 
gentlenian with two thouauid 'loult>d*on in bit ttrong-box, 

. pretend he wm in great dltina, and borrow money hroin a 
lo^ Iti Farit wlio was noi in sflumt drcumitancet. llli mott 
fiillbfttl icrvaata wlio had'eloiely att^ded him in all ids diliL- 
[ ^ - . #•_ iumoirs. 


and m^nciioly. For a time he seems to have iield 
tho firm belief that^ Providence, which had boiiie 
liim tlirough so many hazards, still reserved him 
for some distant occasion, in which he should bo 
empowered to vindicato tlie honours of his birtli. 
But opportunity after opportunity atipt by unim' 
proved, and the death of his father gave him the 
fatal proof tliat none of the principal powers of 
Europb were, after that event, likely to interest 
themselves 111 his quarrel. They refused to acknow- 
]e<lgo him under the title of tlie King of England, 
and, qn his part, he declined to be then recognized 
as tlie Prince of Wales. 

Family discord came to add its sting to those of 
I disappointed ambition ; and, tliough a humiliating 
circuinsbince, it is generally acknowledged, that 
Charles Edward, the adventurous, the gallant, and 
the handsome, tho leader of a race of pristino 
valour, whose romantic qualities may be said to 
have died along witli him, had, in his latter days, 
yielded to those humiliating habits of intoxication, 
in which the meanest mortals seek to drown tho 
recollection of their disappointments and miscric:!. 
Under such cii*cumstances, the unhappy Princo 
; lost the friendship even of those faithful followers 
wlio had most devoted themselves to his misfoi^ 
tunes, and was surrounded, with sonie honourable 
exceptions, by men of a lower description, regardless 
of the character wliich he was himself no longer 
able to protect. 

It is a fact consistent with the author’s knowledge, 
that persons totally unentitled to, and unfitted for, 
siicli a distinction, were presented to the unfortu- 
nate Prince ill moments unfit fur presentation of 
any kind. Amid these clouds was at length extiu- 
giiisbcd the torch which once sliook itself over 
Britain vvitli such terrific glarc, and at last sunk in 
its own ashes, scarce remembered and scarce noted. 

Meantime, while the life of Charles Edward was 
gradually wasting in disappointed solitude, tlm 
number of those who had shared his misfortunes 
and dangers had shrunk inta a small handful of 
veterans, tho heroes of a talo which had been told. 
Most Scottish readers who can count the number 
of sixty years, must rccxillcct many respected ac- 
quaintances of Uieir youth, who, as the estabUshed 
I phrase gently w'orded it, had ^en out tn the F&rty^ 

\ fire, it may be said, tliat their political prinoiplos 
and plans no loii^ either ^ned proselytes or at* 
traded terror, --^lose who held them had ceased 
to be the subjects either of fear or'oppositioii. 
Jacobites were looked upon in society as men^ho 
had proved tlieir Bincerity by sacrificing 4heir in- 
terest to their principles ; and in well-regulated 
comjpanics, it was held a piece of Ul-bzeeding to 
ill jure their feelings or ridicule the oompromises 
by which they endeavoured to keep themselves 
abreast of the current of the day. Such, for ex- 
ample, was tho evasion of a gentleman of ftittuno 
in Perthafaire, who, in having the newspapers read 
to him, caus^ the King a^ Queen to be desig- 
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dated by tlie initial letters of K. and Q., as if, by^ 
naming the full word, ha might imply an acquies* 
ccnce in tlie usurpation of the family of Hanover. 
George III., having heard of tl^ gentleman’s cus- 
tom in the above and other particulars, commis- 
sioned the member for Perthshire to carry his 
compliments to tlie steady Jacobite — "that 
said the excellent old King, " not the compliments 
uf the King of England, but tliose of tlie Elector 
of Hanover, and tell him how much I respect him 
j for the steadiness of his principles.** 

I Those who remember such old men, will probably 
I agree that the progress of time, which has witli- 
I drawn all of them from the field, has removed, at 
the same time, a peculiar and striking feature of 
I ancient manners. Their love of past times, their 
I tales of bloody battles fought against romantic odds, 
: were all dear to tlie imagination, and their idolatry 
of locks of hkir, pictures, rings, ribbons, and other 
memorials of the time in which tlicy still seemed 
to live, was an interesting enthusiasm ; and al- 
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though their political principles,' had they existed 
in the relation of fathers, might have rendered 
them dangerous to the existing dynasty, yet, as wu 
now recollect them, tlierc could not be on the. eai’ili 
supposed to exist persons better qualified tosttstai'i 
the capacity of innocuous and respectable grand- 
sires. 

It was while reflecting on those things tliAt tlie 
novel of Rcdgauntlet was undertaken. But various 
circumstances in the composition induced the author 
to alter its purport considerably, as it passed 
ilirough his hands, and to carry tho action to tliat 
point of time when tlie Chevalier Charles £dwar<l, 
though fallen into the acre and yellow leaf, was yet 
ineditatiiig a second attempt, which could scarcely 
have been more hopeless than his first ; althougli 
one, to which, as we havo seen, the unfortunate 
Prince, at least .as late as seventeen hundred and 
fifty-three, still looked with hope and expectation* 

lit Jf rilB 




LETTER I. 

DAR81E LATIMER TO ALAN FAlllFORD. 

Dimifrics. 

Cur me exanimas guf relit tuli? — In plain Eng- 
fish. Why do you deafen me with your eroaking t 
The disconsolate tone in which you bade me fare- 
well at Noble-House, ^ and mounted your miserable 
hack to return to your law dnidgery, still sounds 
su my ears. It seemed to say, Happy dog ! you 
can nimble at pleasure over hill and dale, puraue 
every object of curiosity that pix'sonts itself, and 
lelinquisti the chase when it loses interest ; while 
I, your senior and yeur better, must, in this bril- 
liant season, return to my narrow chamber and my 
musty books.*’ 

Such waa the import of tho reflections with which 
on saddened our parting bottle of claret, and thus 
must needs interpret the terms of your melaii- 
clioly adieu. 

And why should this be so, Alan ! Why tho 
deuce should you not be sitting precisely opposite 
to me at this moment, in the same comfortable 
Georm Inn; tliy heels on tho fender, and tliy 
juridical brow expanding its plications as a pun 
I rose in yonr fancy I Above all, why, when 1 fill 
ih^ very glau wine, cannot 1 push Uie bottle to 
[ yon, and say, " Fairfoid, you are chased 1” Why, 
1 say, should not all this be, except because Alan I 
Faimrd has not the^same true sense of friendship 
Ha Barsie Latimer, and will not regard our purses 
aa common, as well as our sentiments 1 

I am alone in the world ; my only guardian 
writes to me of .a large fortune, which will be mine 
when I xeach the age of twenty-five complete ; my 
pnaent income is, thou knowest, more than sufii- 
cieiit for all my wants ; and yet thou — traitor as 
thoo art to the cause of friendship — dost deprive 
me of the {dmsiire of thy society, and sdbmittest, 
to aelf-denial on thine own part, ratlicr 
tiyw* my wanderings sliould cost me a few guineas 
more ! Is this regard for my purse, or for thine 
own pride I Is it not equally absurd and unrea- 
sonable, whichever sonroe it springs from I For 
myself, I tell tliee, 1 have, and shall have, more 
tlian enough for both. This same methodical 
Samuel Omths, of Ironmonger-Lane, Guildhall, 
London, whoso letter arrives as duly as quarter-day, 
has sent me, as I told thee, doable allowanoe for 
this my twenty-first birth<^y, and an assuranco, 

: in his brief fiuuion, iliht it wUL be again doubled for 


TIm Oni atnge eh 4lw Wiud liroM £ditibui|^ to DumfSrlH vkt 
^ Mufly. - * 


the succeeding years, until I enter into poBsession 
of my own property. Still 1 am to refrain from 
visiting England until my twenty-fifth vear ex- 
pires ; and it is recommended that 1 shall forbear 
all inquiries couceruing my family, and so forth, 
for the present. 

Were it not that I recollect my poor raollier in 
her deep widow’s weeds, with a countenance th.at 
never smiled but when she looked on me — and 
then, in such w'an and woful sort, as the sun when 
he glances through an April cloud, — were it not, 
T say, that her mild and matron-like form and 
countenance forbid such a suspicion, I might think 
myself the son of some Indian director, or rich 
citizen, who had more wealth than graee, and a 
lianclful of hypocrisy to boot, and who was breed- 
ing up privately, and obscurely enriching, one ol 
w'liose existence hh had some reason to be ashamed. 
But, as 1 said before, 1 think on my mother, and 
am convinced as much as of the existence of my 
own soul, that no touch of shame could arise fironi 
aught in which she was implicated. Meantime, I 
am wealthy, and I am alone, and why does my 
friend scruple to share my wealth I 

Are you not my only friend I and have you not 
acquir^ a right to share my wealth t Answer me 
that, Alan Fairford. When I was brought from 
the solitude of my mother’s dwelling into toe tumult 
of tho Gaits’ Class at the High ^hool-— when 1 
was mocked for my English accent— salted with 
snow as a Southern — rolled in the gutter for a 
Saxon pock-pudding, — who with stout arguments, 
and stouter blows, sto^ forth my defender I— why, 
Alan Fairford. Who beat me soundly when 1 
brought the arrogance of an only son, and of eourse 
a spoiled urchin, to the forms of the little republic t 
— why, Alan. And who taught me to*Bmoke a 
cobbler, pin a lozen, head a bicker, and hold the 
baiinets?”— Alan, once more. If I became the 
pride of the Yards, and the dread of the huckster^ 
in the High-Scliool Wynd, it was under thy patro- 
nage; an^ but for thse, I had been oontenteo witli 
humbly passing through the Cowgate-Forty without 
climbing over the top of it^ and hod never seen the 
KitUe nine-tUpt^ nearer than from Bareford’e 
Parks. You taught me to keep my fingere j^ Ihe 
weak, and to clench my fist against t& stmg — 
to carry no tales out of school— to stand forih like 
a true man — obey the stem order of n PoaSSl sia- 
hum, and endure my pawmlm without winrisyi^ like 
one that is determined not to be the'lw^r for 


> Break s wbidow, fieri a ritenUiUtUi ltolici.afrirtold tbe 
bonnes or haiuOnvehtaKiiiaeli oeri U> dlvMS 
wlien flghtlac. 

t See Note A. 2^ jrihhetartetea 
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them. In a word^ beforo I knew thee, 1 knew 
uoUiinff. 

At Collem it was the eame. When I was in* 
corrigibly idle, your example and encouragement 
rousd me to mental exertion, and shewed me the 
way to intellectual enjoyment You made me an 
historian, a metaphysician, (invUa Minerta) — 
nay, by Heaven ! you had almost made an advocate 
of me, as well as of yourself. Ye8,jrather than part 
with you, Alan, I attended a weary season at the 
Scotch Law Class ; a wearier at the Civil ; and 
with what excellent advantase, my note-book, filled 
with caricatures of the professors and my fellow- 
students, is it not yet extant to testify ! 

•• Thus for have 1 held on with thee untlrad •,'* 


and, to say truth, purely and solely that I might 
travel the same road with thee. But it will not do, 
Alan. By my faith, man, 1 could as soon iliink of 
being one of tliose ingenious traders who cheat little 
Master Jackies on the outside of tho partition with 
tops, balls, bats, and battledores, as a member of 
the long-robed fraternity within, who impose on 
grown country gentlemen with bouncing brocards 
of law. I Now, don’t you read this to your worthy 
Oither, Alan — he loves me well enougli, 1 know, 
of a ^turday night ; but he thinks me but Mlo 
company for any other day of the week. And here, 
I suspect, lies your real objection to taking a ramble 
with me through tlie southern counties in this deli- 
cious weather. 1 know the good gentleman has hard 
tlioughts of me for being so unsettled as to leave 
Kdinburgli before the ^ssion rises ; perhaps, too, 
he quarrels a little-^ I will not say, with my want 
of ancestry, but with my want of connections. He 
reckons me a lone thing in this world, Alan, and so, 
in good truth, I am ; aud it seems a reason to him 
why you should not attach yourself to roe, that 1 
can claim no interest in the general herd. 

Do not suppose I forget wlmt 1 owe him, for 
permitting me to shelter for four years under his 
roof : My obligations to him are not tho less, but 
the greater, if he never heartily loved me. He is 
anny, too, that I will not, or cannot, be a lawyer, 
and, with reference to you, considers my disinclina- 
tion that way as petwM exempli, ay ho might say. 

But he need not be afraid that a lad of your 
steadiness will be influenced by sucli a reed shaken 
by the winds as 1 am. You will go on doubting 
with Dirleton, and resolving tliose doubts witli 
StewarL^ until the cramp speech* has been spoken 
more eolito from tiie comer of the bench, and witli 
covered head •«- until you have sworn to defend the 
libettiea and privileges of the College of Justice — 
until the black gown is hung on your shoulders, 
and yon are free as any of the Faculty to sue or 
defend. Then will I step fortii, Alan, and in a cha- 
racter which even vour father will allow nuiy be 
more usefiti to you than had 1 shared this splendid 
teniunyti^ of your legal studies. In a word, if 
I csimot be a counsel, 1 am determined to be a 
elieiU, a sort of person without whom a lawsuit 
would bu n dull as a supposed cose. Yos, 1 am 


i 609 Vote B, Pc rilsmcal //euM. _ , 
t ** Mr JoUn Kabekt of IMrloton'i Doalrtt and 
npoa ihs law, of Boomhm ao^ « Sir Juaw 

Biewart^lMflirton'sDoubMairiQiMiUoM on the Law ofSeot- 
laad mrivfd i^smwoted*'* are worica of suihoriky In Soot- 
thli jiirliiinidaiMn. Ai to stneeshj tbs ssw, the Donbto are 
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determined to give you your first foe. One can 
easily, I am assured, get into a lawsuit -^It is only 
tlie getting out which is sometimes found trouble- 
some ; — and, witli your kind fitther for an agent, 
and you for my counsel learned in the law, and the 
worshipful Master Samuel Griffiths to back me, a 
few sessions shall not tire my patience. In short, 
1 will make my svay into Court, even if it should 
cost me the committing a delict, or at least a gteota 
deliet. — You see all is uot lost of what Erskino 
wrote, and Wallace taught. 

Thus far I have fooled it off well enough ; and 
yet, Alan, all Is not at ease within me. I am 
affected with a sensoof loneliness, tlie more depres- 
sing, that it seems to me to be a solitude peculiarly 
my own. In a country where all the world liavo 
a circle of consanguinity, extending to sixth conmns 
at least, I am a solitary individual, -having only one 
kind heart to throb iu unison with my own. If 1 
wero condemned to labour for my bn^, methinks 
I should less regard this peculiar species of depri- 
vation. Tbo necessary communication of master 
and servant would be at least a tic which would 
attach me to tho rest of my kiud — as it is, my 
very independence seems to enhanco the peculiarity 
of my situation. 1 am in the world as a stranger 
in the crowded coffeehouse, where he enters^ calla 
for what refreshment he wants, pays his bill, aud is 
forgotten so soon as the waiter’s mouth has pro** 
uouiiced his “ Thank yo, sir.” 

1 know your good father would term this 
my mercies,^ and ask how 1 should feel if, instead 
of being able to throw down my reckoning, I were 
obliged to deprecate the resentment of the landlord 
for consuming that which 1 could not pay for. 1 
cannot tell how it is ; but, though this very reason- 
able reflection comes across me, and though 1 do 
confess that four hundred a-year in possession, 
eight hundred in near prospect, and the L— d 
knows how many hundreds more in the distance, 
are very pretty and comfortable tilings, yet I would 
freely give one half of them to call yqur fatheryhlAer, 
though ho should scold me for my idleness erspxy 
hour of tho day, and to call yon hrother, though a 
brother whose merits would throw my own so com- 
pletely into the sliade. 

The faint, yet not improbable belief has often 
come across me, that your father knows something 
raoio about my birth and condition than he is will- 
ing to communicate ; it is so unlikely that 1 should 
be left in Edinburgh at six years old, without any 
other recommendation tiian tlie regular payment 

of my board to old M * of the High School. 

Bcfbre that time, as 1 have often told you, I have 
but a recollection of unbounded indulgence on my 
mother’s part, and tlic most tyrannical exertion oi 
caprice on my own, 1 remember still how bitteriy 
she sighed, how vainly she Bt«>vo to soothe me, 
while, in the full energy of despotism, I roared like 
ten bull-calves, for something which it was impos- 
sible to procure for me. She is dead, that kittd, 
that ill-rewarded motlier ! I remember the httg 
faces — the darkened room— the black hangiiiga 
— tho mysterious impression made npou my mind 
by the hearse and mourning coaches, aUd Hoib WK* 

« A peeultor BeottUh phxsM tttpKMive of togritldMik for 
tlie fovoun of Providence. 

* Hrobiibly Matlileaon, the predeoenor ofDr Adtttiw, fowbbco 
memory the onthorsndhtocontempQisvteiowSaditpdcbtel 
gratitude. 
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culty uhich ] had to reconcile aU tins to the disap- 
|icaniiic(5 of my mother. I do not tlilnk I had 
beluiv thia event formed any idea of death, or that 
1 had even heard of tliat final coitBummation of all 
that lives. The first acquuiutauco which 1 formed 
with it deprived me of my only relation. 

A clergyman of venerable appearance, our only 
visiter^ was my guide and conipaiiiou in a journey 
of coiisidei'able length; and in the charge of unoilier 
elderly man^ subs&utccl in his place, J know ni#t 
how or why» 1 ooinploted my journey t«i Scotland 
— and this is all I recollect. 

L repeat the little history now, as I have a 
hundred times before, merely because 1 would 
wi*tiig^BOiiie sense out of it. Turn, then, thy sharp, 
wiredrawing, lawyerdiko ingenuity to the same 
task,-— make up my history as though thou wort 
shaping tlie blunderijig allegations of some blue- 
bonneted, hard-lieadod client, into a condescendence 
of facts and circumstances, and thou shalt be, not 
my Apollo — quid tibi cum lyral — but my Lord 
Stalr.^ Meanwhile, I have written myself out of 
my melancholy and blue devils, merely by prosing 
about them ; so 1 will now converse half an hour 
with Roan Robin in his stall — the rascal knows 
me already, and snickers whenever 1 cross the 
thresliold of tlie stable. 

I The black wliicii you bestrode yesterday mom* 

I iiig, promises to bo an admirable roadster, and 
{ ambled os easily witli Sam and tho portmanteau, 

; as with you and your load of law-learning. Sam 
promises to be steady, and has liitherto been so. 
No long trial, you will say. * He lays the blame of 
former iuaccuiucies on evil company — the people 
who were at the livery-stable were too seductive, 

I suppose — ho denies he ever did the horse in- 
justice— would rather have wanted his own dinner, 
lie says. In tliis I believe him, as Roan Robin’s 
ribs and coat shew no inui'ks of contradiction. 
However, as lie will meet with no saints in tlie inns 
we frequent, and as oats are sometimes as speedily 
' . converted into alq as John Barleycorn himself, 1 
sbaU keep a loo>.-out after Master Sam. Stupid 
fidlaw I had he not abused my good-nature, 1 might , 
have chatted to him to keep my tongue in exercise; ! 
whereas now, J must keep him at a distance. | 
. Do you remember what Mr Fairford said to me 
an tins subject — it did not become my fatlier’s son 
fqpeak in that manner to Sam’s father’s son I f 
asked you what your father could possibly know of 
mine; and you answered, ** As much, you supposed, 
aa be knew of Sam’s — it was a proverbial expres- 
ston.” This did not quite satisfy me, though I am 
sura I cannot tell why it should not. But 1 am 
returning to a fruitless and exhausted subject. Do 
not be afraid that I sliall come bock on this well- 
trodden yet patliless field of conjecture. 1 know 
nothing so useless, so utterly feeble and contemp- 
tible, as the groaning forth one’s helpless lamenta- 
tions into file ears of our friends. 

1 would fain promiscT you, that my letters shall 
be as entertaining as 1 am determined they shall be 
regular and well filled. We have an advantage 
over the dectf friends of old, every pair of them. 
Neither David and Jonathan^ nor Orestes and 
PylaUes,' nor Damon and Pythias— although, in 
the latter case parficularly, a letter by post would 
jiave been very acceptable — ever corresponded 

1 Celebrated ai a Itcotthb lawyer. 


together ; for they pmbably could not write, and 
certainly had neither post nor franks to speed their 
effusions to each other ; whereas yours, which you 
had from the old peer, being handled gently, and 
opened with precaution, may bo returned to mo 
again, and servo to make us free of his Majesty’s 
pt)st-otfice, during file whole time of my proposed 
tour." Mercy upon us, Alan J.wliat letters 1 shall 
have to send yusiy with an account of all fiiat 1 can 
collect, of pleasant or rare, in 'this wild-goose jaunt 
of mine 1 All £ stipulate is that you do not com* 
muiiicate them to the Scots Magazine ; for though 
you used, in a left-handed way, to compliment mo 
on my attaiumouts in the lighter bniiiclies of lite- 
rature, at the ex{)cnse of my deficiency in tlie 
weightcr matters of tlie law, I am not yet audacious 
enough to enter tlie portal which the leanied Rud- 
dimaii so kindly opened for the acolytes of file Muses. 
— Vtde, vis memor tnei, D. L. 

P. S. — Direct to the Post-Office here. 1 shall 
leave orders to forward your letters wherever I 
may travel. 


LETTER 11. 

ALAS FAIRFOHD TO DABSIE LATIMEH. 

A^jcGJTiru, my dear Darsic — you have logic and 
law enough to understand the word of denial. 1 
deny your conclusion. The premises I admit, 
namely, that when I mounted on that infernal back, 
I might utter what seemed a sigh, alfiiough I 
deemed it lost amid the puffs and groans of fiio 
brokcu-winded brute, matchless in file complication 
of her complaints by any save she, the poor man’s 
marc, renowned in song, fiiat died 

** A mile aboon Dundee.’*! 

But credit me, Darsie, the sigh whicli escaped me, 
concerned thee more than myself, and regarded 
neither tlie superior mettle of your cavalry, nor 
your greater command of the means of travelling. 
1 could certaiuW have cheerfully ridden on with 
you for a few days ; and assure yourself 1 would 
nut have hesitated to tax your better filled purse 
for our joint expenses. But you know my mther 
considers every moment taken from tlie law as a 
step down kill ; and £ owe much to bis anxiety on 
my account, although its effects are sonwtimes 
troublesome. For example : 

I found, on my arrival at the shop in Brown’s 
Square, that the old gentleman Imd returned fiiat 
very evening, impatieirt, it seems, of remaming a 
night out of the guardiaiisliip of the domestic Lores. 
Having this information from James, whose brow 
wore rather an anxious look on tlie occarion, I 
despatched d^ilighland chapinan to the livery stable 
with my Buceplialus, and slunk, wifii as Ufile noise 
as might be, into my own den, where I began to 
mumble certain lialf-gnawed afid not half-digested 
fipetriues of our municipal code. £ was not long 


5 See Note D. tdter PranlbA ^ ' 

9 Alluding, SI fit Sootanenluow, to tiMhiUnoreiacitdiOBg 
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\v)ion my fatlier’a visage was thrust, in a 
T r'cring sort of way, through the half-opeucd door; 
Mill withdrawn, on sebiiig my occupation, with a 
half-articnlated humph / which seemed to convey a 
doubt of the sorioosnesa of my application. If it 
were so, I cannot condemn him ; for recollection 
of thee occupied me so entirely during an hour's 
reading, that although Stair lay before me, and 
iiolwitlistanding that 1 turned over three or four 
pages, the sense of his lordship’s clear and per* 
spicnons stylo so far escaped me, that I liad the 
inortificatioii to find my labour was utterly in vain. 

Ere I had brought up my lee-way, James ap- 
peared with Ilia Buiiiiiions to our frugal supper — 
radishes, cheese, and a bottle of the old ale — only 
two plates though — and no chair set for Mr Darsic, 
by the attentive Janies Wilkinson. Said James, 
with his long face, lank hair, and very long pigtail 
ill its leathtfi'n strap, was placed, as usual, at tho 
hack of my father's chair, upright as a wooden 
sentinel at the door of a puppct-sliow. You may 
o down, James,” said my father ; and exit Wii- 
insoii. — What is to come next 1 thought I ; for 
the wcatlier is not clear on the paternal brow. 

My boots encountered his first glance of displea- 
sure, and he asked me, witii a sneer, w'hicli %vay 
I had been riding, flo expected me to answer, 
“ No where,” and would then have been at me with 
his usual sarcasm, touching the humour of walking 
in shoes at twenty sliillings a pair. But I answered 
witli composure, that I had ridden out to dinner 
as far as Nohle-Honse. He started, (you know his 
way,) as if I had stud that I liad dined at Jericho; 
and as I did not clioose to seem to observe his 
surprise, but continued munching my radislies in 
tranquillity, he broke forth in rre. 

To Noble-House, sir I and what had you to do 
nt Nohio-Houso, sir 1 — Do you remember you are 
studying law, sir ! — that your Scots Law trials are 
coming on, sir 1 — tliat every moment of your time 

j ’ust now is worth hours at another time 1 — and 
lave yon leisure to go to Nohle-llouse, sir 1 — and 
to throw your books beliind you for so many hours 1 
— Had it been a turn in the Meadows, or even a 
game at golf — but Noble-House, air I” 

1 went BO far with Darsie Latimer, sir, to see 
him begin his jouniey.” 

" Darsie Latimer I” he replied in a softened tone 
— ^ Humph I — Well, 1 do not blame you for being 
Lind to Darsie Latimer ; but it would have done as 
much good if you had w'alkcd with him as far as the 
toll-bar, and Bien niado your farewells — - it would 
have saved horse-hire — aud your reckoning, too, 
at dinner.*’ 

** Latimer paid that, sir,” I replied, tliinkiiig to 
soften th'o matter ; but 1 had much better have loft 
it unspoken. 

“ Tlie reckoning, rir !” replied my father. ** And 
did you si>onge upon any man for a reckoning I 
Sir, no man sliould enter Uie door of a public-house 
without paying his lawing.” 

‘* '1 admit the general rule, sir,” I replied ; ^^but 
this was a parting-cup between Darsie and me ; 
and 1 should conceive it fell under the exception 
of Ihek an dorroch,** 

^ You think yourself a wit,” said my father, with 
as near an approach to a Binilo as ever he permits 
to gild the solemnity qf his features ; " but I reckon 
you did not eat your dinner standing, like the Jews 
at their Passover! and it was decided in a case be- 
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fore the town-bailies of Cupar-Angus, when Luckis 
Simpson’s cow had drunk up Luckie Jamieson’s 
browst of ale, while it stood in the door to cool, 
that tliere was no damage to pay, because the 
crummio drank without sitting down'; such being 
the very circiiinstanco constituting JM* an dor- 
rocky which is a standing drink, for w*hich no 
reckoning is paid. Ha, sir ! what says your ad- 
vocatrship fieri) to that? Krerptio firmat regulam 
— But come, fill your glass, Alan ; 1 am not sorry 
ye have shewn this attciitiou to Darsie Latimer, 
who is a good lad, ns times go ; and having now 
lived under my roof since he left the school, why, 
there is really no great matter in c&ming under tlda 
small obligation to him. ’ 

As I saw my father’s scnipics were much softened 
by tho consciousness of ins superiority in the legal 
argument, J took (‘arc to accept iny pardon as a 
matter of grace, rather than of justice ; and only 
replied, we should feel oiii’selvcs duller of an even- 
ing, now that you were absent. 1 will give you 
iny father’s exact words in reply; Darsie. You 
know him so well, that they will not offend you ; 
and you ai*e also aware, that there mingles witli 
the good mail’s pi*eciseiiess and formality, a fund of 
sliiewd observation and practical good sense. 

It is very true,” he said ; ** Darsie was a plea- 
sant companion — but over waggisli, over waggish, 
Alan, and somewhat scattcr-bramed. — By tlio way, 
Wilkinson must get oiir ale bottled in English pints 
now, for a quart bottle is too much, night after 
night, for you and me, without his assistance.-— 
But Darsie, as 1 was saying, is an arch lad, and 
somewhat light in the upper story — - 1 wish him 
well through the world ; but he has littla solidity, 
Alan, little solidity.” 

I scorn to desert an absent' friend, Darsie, so I 
said for you a little more than my coiiscicnce w'or- 
ranted : but your defection from your legal studies 
had driveu you fai* to leeward in my father’s good 
opinion. 

** Unstable as water, he shall not excel,” said my 
father ; ** or, as the Septuagint bath it, Effuea eet 
eicut aqua — non ereecat. He goetli to dandng- 
houses, and readeth novels — tat 

1 endeavoured to parry tliese texts by observing, 
that the danciug-liouscs amounted only to one night . 
at La Pique’s ball — the novels (so far as matter of 
notoriety, Darsie) to an odd volume of Tom Jon^. 

** But he danced from night to morning,” repHi'd 
my father, " and he read the idle trasli, which the 
author sliould have been scourged for, at least 
tw’cnty times over. It was never out of liis Jiand'.” 

I then liintcd, that in all pi'obahility your fortune 
was now so easy as to dispense with your prosecutiug 
the law any farther than you had done; and llietefdre 
you might tliiiik you had somo title to amuao your- 
self. This was the least palatable argument of alL 

If he cannot amuse liiinself witli the law,” said 
my father, snappishly, ♦it is the worse for him. If 
he needs not law to teach him to make a fortune, T 
am sure he needs it to teach him how to one; 
and it would better become him to be learning this* 
tlian to ho scouring tiie country like a land-lou^r/ 
going ho knows not where, to see he known jaot ! 
wha4 and giving treats at Noble-Houae to foods Bke 
himself,” (an angry glance at poor ine^) ^^NoUs* 
House, indeed !” he repeated, with eletwM ttdee 
and sneering tone, as if there were something ojShn- 
sive to him in tlie name, though 1 venture to 
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say tliat any plaoo in whidi you had been cxta- 
vagant enough to spend flve shillings, would have 
at^ as deep in his reprobation. 

Mindful 01 your idi^ that my father knows more 
of your real situation than he thinks proper to 
mention, I thought 1 would hazard a fishing obser- 
vation. ** I did not see,*' 1 said, ** how the Scottisli 
law would be useful to a young gentleman whose 
fortune would seem to be vested in £nglan<l.” — ' 
1 really thought my father would have beat me. 

^ D’ye mean to eome round me, sir, per ambaget, 
as Counsellor Pest saj’s t What is it to you where 
Darste Latimer’p fortune is vested, or whetlier he 
hath any fortune, ay or no t — And what ill would 
the Sopttiiih law do to him, though he had as much 
of it aa either Stair or Bankton, sir I . Is not the 
foundation of our municipal law the ancient ctule of 
ilie Boman EmpiiD, devised at a time when it was 
so mueli renowned for its civil polity, sir, and wis- 
dom t Go to your bed, sir, after your expedition 
to Noble-House, and see that your lamp be burning 
and your book before you ere the sun peeps. Are 
ienga, rita bretie, — were it not a sin to call tlio 
divine science of the law by tlio Hiferior name of 
art” 

So my lamp did burn, dear Darsic, the next 
morning, thougli the owner took the risk of a do- 
miciliary visitation, and lay snug in bed, trusting 
its glimmer might, without farther inquiry, be re- 
ceived as sufficient evidence of his vigilance. And 
, now, upon this the third morning after your tiepar- 
ture, mings are but little better ; for though the 
lamp burns in my den, and Voet on the PandccU 
bath his wisdom spread open before me, yet as I 
only use him as a reading-desk on which to scribble 
thia sheet of nonsense to Darsio Latimer, it is pro- 
bable the vicinity will be of little furtherance to my 
studies. 

And nowj« methinks, 1 hear thee call me an 
affected hypocritical varlet, who, living under such 
a system of distrust and restraint as my father 
chooses to govern by, nevertheless pretends nut to 
'^envy you your freedom and independence. 

, lAtiiner, 1 will tell you no lies. 1 wish my father 
would allow me a little more exercise of my free 
will> Were it but that 1 might feel the pleasure of 
doing wbat would jilease him of my own accord. A 
! little more spare time, and a little more money to 
' enjoy would, besides, neither misbecome my age 
Qor my condition; and it is, I own, provoking to see 
so many in same situation winging the air at 
freedom, while I idt here, caged up like a cobbler’s 
linnet^ to chant the same unvaried lesson from sun- 
rise to Snnset^ not to mention the listening to so 
many feetura against idleness, as if I enjoyed or 
wais liking iise of the means of amusement ! But 
then I cannot at limirt blame either the motive or 
the object of tliis severity. For tlie motive, it is 
sad esn only be my fatherkuxious, devoted, and 
unremitting affection and sill for my improvement, 
with alaif&ble sense of the honour of the profes- 
sion to whidi he hss trained me. 

As w have no near relations; the tie betwixt us 
is of sVen uhbstuil closeness, though in itself one 
of the strongest whtdi nature dm fbrm. I am, 
and have all along been, the exclusive object of my 
^ fkther’s anxious hopes, and his stUl more anxions 
sud cupoMiDg fears : so what title have 'I to com- 
plain, allliough BOW and then these fears and hopes 
lend him to taken ^mublssoms and incessant eha^ i 


of all my motiohs f Bolides, I ought to recollect, 
and, Dme, 1 do recollect, that my father upon 
varions occasions, has shewn that he can be indul- 
gent as well as strict. The leaving his old apart- 
ments in the Luckenboolhs was to him like divorcing 
the soul from the body ; yet^ Dr B-— — did but 
hint that the better air m this new district was 
more favourable to my health, as 1 was then suffer- 
ing under tlie penalties of too npid a growth, when 
he oxclianged his old and belovea quarters, adjacent 
to the very Heart of Mid-Lothian, for one of those 
new tenements [entire within themselves] which 
modem tasto has so lately introduced. Instance 
also the inestimable favour which be conferred on 
me by receiving you into his house, when you had 
only tlie unpleasant alternative of remaining, though 
a grown-up lad, in the society of mere boys.^ Tliis 
was 0 thing so contrary to all my father’s ideas of 
seclusion, of economy, and of the safety Uf my morals 
and industry, which he wished to attain, by preserv- 
ing me from the society of oilier young people, tliat, 
upon my word, 1 am uways ratlier astonisned how 
1 should have had tlie impudence to make tlie re- 
quest, tliau tliat he should have complied with it. 

Then for the object of his solicitude — Do not 
laugh, or hold up your hands, my good Darsie ; but 
upon my word 1 like the profession to which 1 am 
in the course of being educated, and am aerioua 
in prosecuting the preliminary studies. The law 
is my vocation — in an especial, and, I may say, 
in an hereditary way, my vocation ; for although 1 
have not the honour to belong to any of the great 
families who form in Scotland, as in France, the 
‘noblesse of the robe, and with us, at leas^ carry 
tlicir heads as high, or rather higher, tlian the no- 
blesse of the swo^, — for the former consist more 
frequently of the “first born of Egypt,”— yet my 
grandfather, who, I dare say, was a must excellent 
person, had the honour to sign a bitter protest 
against the Union, in the respectable character of 
town-clerk to tho ancient Borough of Birlthegroat; 
and tliere is some reason — shall 1 say to hope, or 
to suspect 1 — tliat he may^havo been a natural son 
i of a first cousin of the then Fairford of that Ilk, 
who had been long numbered among tlie minor 
barons. Now my fattier mounted a step higher on 
the ladder of legal promotion, being, as you know 
as well as I do, an eminent and respecM Writer 
to his Majesty’s Si^et ; and 1 myself am destined 
to mount a round h^her still, and wear the honoured 
robe which is sometimes supposed, like Charity, to 
cover a multitude of sins. 1 have, therefore, no 
choice but to climb upwards, sinee we have mounted 
thus liigh, or else to fall down at tlie imminent risk 
of my neck. So that I reconcile myself to my des- 
tiny ; and while you are looking from mountain 
peaki^ at distant lakes and fritlis, t am, apicihu 
juris, couaoling myself with vistona of crimaon aad 
scai'let gowna — with the appendages of brnribome 
cowls, well lined with salary. 

You smile, Darsie, mors two, aad seeiU to say it 
is little worth while to cozen one’s self with nudh 
vulgar dreams; yours beings on the^bontnuy#^ a 
high and heroic eharacter, bearing the same resem- 
blanoe to mine, that a beneh, ooveved with, purple 
cloth, and plentifully loaded with Sesoidii pipm, 
does to acme Gothie throne, rough with- Bamrio 
pearl and gold. But what would you have Aba 

-- - ■ ^ 
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HHtmqiu tfokm JMid my' viaioiifl of ore- 

iernieo^ though they may be as onsubetantiai 
present, are neTerthelesB more capable of being 
realized, than your aspirations after the Lord knows 
what. What asya my father’s proverb 1 "Look to 
a gown of gold, and you will at least get a sleeve of 
it.” Such is my pursuit ; but what dost thou look 
to f The ehanoe tliat the mystery, as you call it, 
whidi at present overclouds your birtli and connec- 
tions, will clear np into something inexpressibly and 
inconceivably brilliant ; and this without any effort 
or exertion of your own, but purely by the good- 
will of Fwtune. 1 know the pride and naughtiness 
of thy heart, and sincerely do I wish that thou hadst 
more beatinra to thank me for, tlaan those which 
thou dost acknowledge so gratefully. Then liad I 
thumped these Quixotical expectations out of thee, 
and thou hadst not, as now, conceived thyself to be 
tho hero of some romantic history, and converted, 
in thy vain imaginations, honest Grifiitlia, citizen 
and broker, who never bestows more tlian the need- 
ful upon his quarterly epistles, into some wise Al- 
cander or sage Alquife, the* mystical and magical 
protector of tliy peerless destiny. But I know not 
how it was, thy skull got harder, 1 think, and my 
knuckles became softer; not to mention tliat at 
length thou didst begin to shew about thee a spark 
of something dangerous, which I was bound to 
iTspeet at least,, if I did not fear it 

And while 1 speak of this, it is not much amiss 
to advise thee to correct a little this cock-a-hoop 
cr)urage of thine. 1 fear much that, like a hot- 
nicttlcd horse, it will carry the owner into somo 
scrape, out of which he will find it difficult to ex- 
tricate himself, especially if the daring spirit which 
bore thee thither should chance to fail tliee at a 
pinch. Remember, Darsie, thou art nut naturally 
coura^us ; on the contrary, we have long since 
agreed, tliat, quiet as 1 am, 1 have tlie advantage 
in this important jiarticular. My coun^ consists, 
1 think, in strength of nerves and constitutional in- 
difterence to danger ; which, though it never pushes 
me on adventure, secures mo in full use of my recol- 
lection, and toleraldy complete self-possession, when 
danger actually arrives. Now, tliine seems more 
wliat may be called intellectual courage ; highness 
of spirit, and desire of distinction ; impulses which 
render mee alive to the love of fame, and deaf to 
the apprehension of danger, until it forces itself 
suddenlp^ upon thee. 1 own, that whether it is from 
my having naught my father’s appreheusioiis, or 
that 1 liave reason to entertain doubts of my own, 
1 often think that tliis wildfire chase, of romantic 
situAtion and adventure, may lead thee into some 
mischief; and then wliat would become of Alan 
Fairfind t They might m ak e^hom they pleased 
Lord-Advocate or Sdicitor-CfiMPal, 1 should never 
have the heart to strive for iL All my exertions 
are intended to vindieate myself one day in your 
eyes; and! think 1 shonld not oare a farang for 
the embroidered silk gown, more than fog an <dd 
woman’s apron, unlem I had hopes that thou 
shouldst be walking the boards to admire, and per- 
hape to envy me. 4 . • 

Thatitlds may be the case, I prithee — beware I 
See not a Duldnea in every ekipehod girl, who, 
with Uue eyes^ fiur hair, a tattered plaid, and a 
wilbfw-wand in her gripe, drives out the villege 
oowe to the loaning. Bo not diink you will meet a 
Valsntiiie in every English rider, or an Or- 


eon in every Highland drover. View things as they 
are, and not as they may be magnified through thy 
teeming fancy. 1 have seen thee look' at' ha old 
gravel pit, till thou raadcst out bays, 

and inlets, crags and precipices, and the whole .stu- 
pendous scenery of the Isle of Ferae, in .what u(u>f 
to all ordinary eyes, a mere horse-pond. Bed^ss, 
did I not once find tliee s^ug with respeot ah a 
lizard, in tlie attitude of one who looks upon a 
crocodile I Now tliis is, doubtless, so a hanur 
less exercise of your imagination, for the pivdtdte 
cannot drown you, nor the Liliputian lUligator eat 
you up. But it is different in society, where you 
cannot mistake the character of those you converse 
with, or suffer your fancy to cxag|erate tlieir qua- 
lities, good or bad, without exposmg yourself not 
only to ridicule, but to great and serious incoii* 
veniences. Keep guard, tlierefore, on your imagi- 
nation, my dear JDarsie ; and let your Old friend 
assure you, it is the point of your character most 
progiiaiit with peril to its good and generous owner. 
Adieu t let not the franks of tlie woray peer remain 
unemployed ; above all. Sit memor mH* A. F. 


LKTTER HI. 

DARSIE LATISIER TO ALAN FAlRFOftO. 

Shephonri Diuh. 

I HAVE received thine absurd and most conceited 
epistle. It is well for thee that, Lovelace and Bel- 
ford-like, wo came under a convention to pardon 
every species of liberty which we may take with 
each other ; since, upon my word, tliera are some 
reflections ill your last, which would otherwise have 
obliged me to return fortliwitli to Edinburgh, merely 
to shew you I was not what you took mo for. 

Why, what a pair of prigs li.ast thou Inade of iis 1 
— I plunging into scrapes, without having courage 
to get out of them — thy sagacious self, afraid to: 
put one foot before the other, lest it riiould run 
away from its companion ; and so standing still like 
a post, out of mere faintness and coldness of hear^ 
while all the world were driving full speed past tliee. 
Thou a portrait-painter ! — I tell thee, Alan, I have 
seen a better seated on tlie fourth round of a ladder, 
and painting a bare-breeched Highlander, holding 
a pint-stoup as big as himself, and a bOoted Low- 
lander, in a bobwig, supporting a ‘glass of like j 
dimensions ; tho whole being designed to represent 
the sign of tlie Salutation. 

How hadst thou the heart to represent thine own 
individual self, witli all thy motions, like those of a . 
great Dutch doll, depending on the pressm of 
tain springs, as duty, reflection, and tlie like ; with^ 
out tlie impulse of wliidi, thou wouldst doubtleiA^ 
have me believe thou wouldst not budge an indi.I 
But have I not seen Gravity out of his bed at 
midnight t and must I, in plain term^ reinmi fhise 
of certain mad pranks 1 Thou hadst ev^, wijtii 
tlie gravest sentiments in thy mouth, and tha nsoiit. 
starched reserve in thy manner, a kiiid .of lunbitt*. . 
ing proclivity towards mischief, although ivUh 
inclination to set it a-gmng, than addveaiioqiM^. 
it throi^h; and 1 cannot but chuckla 
when I think of having seen my 
monitor, the future Prerident of soM 
Cour^ pufflngi blowittg, aad a 
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olunisy cart-bji^ iu & bdg, wliiShs bis dlfort^ to 
. v.vtricuit« hiins^ only plugged bim deeper «t 
; awkward etniggle, till Home one — I myeelf, for ex- 
:(!iiplc — took compaseion on the moaning moneter^ 
I and dragged hii|i out by mane and tail, 
j Aa for me^ my portrait is, if possible, even more 
; re^ndidoudy caricatured. I fail or quail iu spirit 
j at tlio tipcomc ! Where canal tliou show me the 
j least symptom of Uie recreant toinpcr with which 
j thou hast invested me, (as 1 trust,) merely to set 
j off the solid and impassible dignity of thine own 
i stupid indifference 1 If you ever saw me tremble, 
, be assured that my flesh, like that of the old Spanisli 
I general^ only quaked at the dangers into which my 
I spirit was about to lead it. Seriously, Alan, this 
I imputed poverty of spirit is a shabby charge to 
bring a^nst your friend. 1 have examined my- 
self as dosely as I can, being, in very truUi, a little 
hiu*t at your luiving sucli bard thoughts of me, and 
on mv life I can see no reason for theTii. 1 allow 
you {lave, perhaps, some advantage of me in the 
eteiidinesH and indifference of your temper ; but 1 
sliQuld despise myself, if I were conscious of llie 
deficiency iu courage wjiicli you seem willing cnongli 
to impute to me. llowcwcr, T suppose this niigra- 
ciinia hint proceeds from sincere anxiety for my 
safety ; and so viewing it, 1 swallow it as 1 would 
do medicine from a friendly ducbir, although 1 be* 


in which 1 thi& yonr ^iro had his sharo witli Uie 
undiMiiited. western regiment, does not seem to iiave 
improved bis taste' for' the isompan^ of the High- 
landers ; (qunro, Alan, dost then derive tlie conroge 
thou makest such boost of hiH>m an hereditai^ 
source 1) — and stories of Rob Hoy Maegregor, and 
Sergeant. Alan Mbor Cameron, ‘ have served b> 
paint them in still more sable colours to his iinagt- 
nation. 

Now, from all 1 can understand, tlicse ideas, as 
applied to the present state of the couufs^, are 
absolutely chimerical. The Pretender is no more 
remembered in the llighlam^ than if the ]ioor 
gentleman were gathered to liia hundred and eight 
Withers, whose portraits adoni the ancient walls of ; 
llulyrood ; the broadswords have passed into other | 
hands; the targets are used to cover the bqttei* ; 
churns ; and the race has sunk, or is fust siiiling,' ; 
from ruflling bullies into tamo cheaters. Indued, 
it was partly my conviction that there is little to Ik‘ 
seen in the north, which, arriving at your father s - 
concluRioiis, though from ditlerent premises, inclined 
my course iu this direction, where perhaps f sliall 
see as little. I 

One tiling, however, T hire seen ; and it was with I 
pleasure the more indcscrib.ible, that 1 was dubiirred . 
from treading the land which my eyes were ]»er- * 
inilLcd to gaze upon, like those of the dying prophet 


lieved in my heart ho had mistaken my conipl.'iint. 

This offensive insinuation disposed of, 1 thank 
thee, Alan, for tlic rest of thy epistle. J thought I 
heard your good father pronouncing the word Noble- 
House, with a mixture of contempt and displtjasure, 
as if the very name of the poor little hiamlct were 
odious to him, or, as if you had selected, out of all 
Septiaud, the very place at which you had no call 
to dine. But if he had had any particular avciviuii 
tq> that blameless village, and very sorry inn, is it 
nM hia own fault that Vdid not umqit the invitation 
of tlie Laird of Glongaflaclier, to slii»ot .a buck in 
,what he emphatically calls “ his country V* Truth 
I had a strong desire to have complied with bis 
Liurdsbip*s invitation. To shoot a buck 1 Think 
hom magnificent an idea to one who never shot any 
*tluiig but hcdgc-spaiTows, and that with a horse- 
piMol, purchased at a broker’s stand in the Cowgatc ! 
f— Yon, who stand upon your courage, may nuiiem- 
ber that 1 took tlic risk of firing the said pistol for 
the first time, while you stood at twenty yards’ dis- 
taste and that, when you were persuaded it would 
go off withoof bursting, forgetting all law but that 
of file biggest and Htrongest, you ])osscBsed yourself 
of jit acM^^vely for the rest of the holy-days. Such 
a daj^e aport was no complete introduction to tlie 
imbleart of deei^talking, as it is practised in the 
lligfilimds ; bet 1 should not have scrupled to accept 
lionest GlengnJlacher’s invitation, at the risk of 
firing a rifle for the first time, had it not been for tlie 
tnxuSf which your father made at my proposal, in 
the foQ ardour of liis zeal for King George, the 
nanover snceession, and fiie Presbyterian faitb. 
1 iMsh 1 had stood out, since J have ^uvd so 
littw npoli his good opinion by submission. All 
bis Impressions ooneemiiig the Highlanders are 
taken from the reccdleeiions of the Forty-five, when 
he retreated from tlie West-Port with liis brother 
volunteers, oadt Jbo the fortalice of his own separate 
so soon M they he^rd tho Adventurer was 
•a^i v^lritli clans as near t/join as Kifldmton, 

Thhfii^Vof Wkirk— parmo non hew 


from the top of AMonitt Pisgali, — I have st^eii, in a . 
word, tlic fruitful bhorcs of merry England ; merry I 
England ! of which 1 boast niyst^lf a native, and on | 
which I gnze, even while raging floods ami imstablo j, 
qiiicksamlH divide us, with the filial ailectioii of a . 
dutiful soil. • ! 

Thoii canst not have forgotten, Alan — for when 
didst thou ever iVtrget what was interesting to thy 
friend? — that the same letter Ironi my. friernl 
Grifiiihs, which doubled my income, and placed my 
motions at my own free disposal, contained a pro- 
hibitory clause, by which, reason none assigned, 1 
was prohibited, as 1 respocted my present safety 
and future fortunes, from visiting England; every 
other part of the British domintoiiH, and a tour, 
if 1 plcaM>d, on tho Conliiieiii, being left to my own 
choice. — Where is the talc, Alan, of a covered dish 
iu the midnt of a. royal banquet, upon which the 
eyes of every guest wcroiimncdiatcly fixed, neglect- 
ing all the dainties with which the table was loaded I 
This cause of banishment from England — - from 
my native country — from the land of the brave, 
and the w'ise, and the fm — affects me more 'than 
I am rejoiced by tho freedom and independence 
assigned to me in all other respects. Thus, in seek- 
ing this extreme boundary of the countt^ whteli 1 
am forbidden to tread, 1 resemble the poor tethered 
horse, which, you may liave observed, is always 
^zing on the very verge of the circle to which it 
is limited by its halter. 

Do not accuse me of romance for obeyiiig fins 
impulse towards the South ; nor sui^eae that, to 
satisfy the ima^iiary longing of an idle cnrioslw, 1 
am iu any dan^r of risking the solid oomfortonf my 
present condition. Whoever has hitherto taken., 
charge of my motions, has i^wn me, by convincing' 
proofs, more weighty than the assunmees vfiiich they 
have withheld, that my real advanti^ is tlieir 

> OfRobRoyweliaveliadffKirethansnoiiAhii Alae'CanisroiH 

cmrimonjy eatr«d ffeixMint Itflirtr, a Avebpote of fite mine 
period, wsieouslly remarbalile for Mvoffiif'seusse, sndecue' 
roeity. - ■ 
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pnncipal object, t eliould be^ therafore, woi'se 
than a fool did I object to their antborityr ^ed 
when it fteems aomowhat capriciouidy dscereised ; for 
asauredly, at my ag^r^ might — intmsted as 1 am 
with the care and management of myself in every 
other particular' — expect tiiat the cause of ex- 
cluding me flbm England should be frankly and 
fairly stated for my own consideration and guid- 
ance. However, 1 will not grumble about the 
matter. I shall know the whole story one day, I 
suppose ; and perhaps, as you sometimes surmise, 
I shall not find there is any mighty matter in it 
after all. 

Yet one cannot help wondering — but plague on 
it, if T wonder any longer, my letter will be as full 
of wonders as one of Katterfclto’s advertisements. 
1 have a month’s mind, instead of this damnable 
iteration of guesses and forebodings, to give thco 
the history of a little adveiituro which befell me 
yesterday ; though T am sure you will, as usual, 
turn the opposite side of the spy-glasss on my poor 
narrative, and reduce more tuo, to the most ])otty 
trivialtics, the circumstance to which thou accusest 
me of giving undue coiisequcnec. Hang thee, Alan, 
thou art as unfit a confident for a youthful gallant 
with some spice of imagination, as the old taciturn 
seeretarp of Facardiii of Trebizond. Nevertheless, 
we must each perform our sepamte destinies. 1 
am doomed to see, act, and tell ; — thou, like a 
Dutchman, enclosed in the same Diligcuce with a 
Gascon, to hear, and shrug tliy shoulders. 

Of Dumfries, the capital town of this county, T 
have but little to say, and will not abuse yutir 
' patience by nnninding you, that it is built on the 
j gallant river Nith, and that its churchyard, the 
; highest place of tho whole town, commands an cx- 
teuHiro,und fine prospect. Neither will I take the 
' traveller’s privilege of inflicting upon you the whole 
; history* of Bruce |H)iiiarding the Red Coinyii in the 
Church of tho Dominicans at this place, and be- 
coming a king and patriot, because hp had been a 
; chureh-breakcr and a niurderer. The present 
■ Diimfriczers remember and justify the dcHid, ob- 
serving it was only a papist clmrch — in evidence 
I whereof, its walls havo been so completely '^cnio- 
! lislied, that no vestiges of them rcniain. They are 
I a sturdy set of true-blue rresfoyterians, these 
! burghers of Dumfries ; men after your father's 
I own heart, zealous for tlie Protestant succession — 
! the rather that many of the great families around 
aa’O suspected to be of a different wayw)f thinking, 
and sliared, a great many of them, in the insurrec- 
tion of tlio Fifteen, and some of tho more recent 
business of the Forty-five. The town itself suffered 
in the lattw era ; for Lord Elcho, with a laige party 
.of the rebels, levied a severe contribution upon 
Dumfries, oh account of the citizens having annoyed 
itlie rear of the Chevalier during his march into 
England. • 

^ Many these particulars I learned fram Pro- 
vost C ■ ■■• ^-jiwlio, happening to see mo in the mar- 
ket-place, I'emember^ that 1 was an intimate of 
your fatlicr’s, and very kindly asked me to dinner. 
Pray tell yonr fatlicr that the effects of liis kindh 
[ ness to me follow me every where. • 1 became tired, 
, however, of ^is pretty town in the course of 
I twenty-four hours, and crept along tho coast east- 
' wards, amusing myself with looking out for objects 
of afntiquity, and sometimes making, or attempting 
I to make, use of my new angling-rod. By the way. 
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old Cotton’s instructions, by trhieh 1 ^ hoped ' tp 
quiillfy myself for one of the gentle society ‘id. 
anglers, are not worth a farthing for.thk toeridian. 

T learned tliis by more accideht, aftcif I bad waited 
four mortal hours. I sliall never forget an impa* 
dent urciiin, a cow-herd, about twelve yoam ol^v 
without either broguo or bonnet, barelegtfedVanil 
with a very indifferent pair of breeches— how the 
villain grinned in scorn at my landing-ne^ my 
plummet, and the gorgeoas jury of flies whicb I 
had a^mblcd to destroy all the fish in tho river. 

I was induced at last to lend the rod to the sneerine 
scoundrel, to see what ho would mako of it ; and 
lie had not only half filled my basket in an hour^ 
but literally taught me to kill two trouts with my 
own hand. This, and Sam having found the hay 
and oats, not forgotting the ale, very good at thie 
small inn, first made me take the fancy of resting 
here for a day or two; and I have got my grinning 
blackguard of a Piscator leave to attend on. by- 
paying sixpence a-day for a herdboy in his stead. 

A notably clean Englishwoman keeps this smaB 
house, and my bedroom is sweetened with lavender, 
lias a clean sasli-window, and the walls are, more- 
over, adorned witli ballads of Fair Rosamond and 
Cruel Barbara Allan. The woman’s accent, thon^ 
uncouth enough, sounds yet kindly in my car ; for 
1 have iiovor yet forgotten the desolate efibet pro- - " 
diiccd on my infant organs, when I heard on aB 
sides your slow and bro^ nortliem pronunciation, 
which was to uiu the tune of a foreign land. 3 am 
sensible I myself have since tliat time acquired 
Scotch in perfection, and many a Scotticism wiihaL 
Still the sound of the English accentuation comes 
to my o.ars as the tones of a friend ; and even when t 
I heard from the month of some wandering beggar, ^ 

- it has seldom failed to charm forth my mite. Yon ! 
Scotch, who are so proud of your own iiationati^, ' 
must make due allowance for tliat of other folksv | 
On the next morning 1 was about to set fortii tp ' 

I the stream where I had commenced aDgb»^^ 

I night bcfi»re, but was prevented, by a heavy showcac. 

1 of rain, from stirring abroad the whole forenoon ; f 
I during all which time, 1 heard my varlet of a guide ■ 
j as loud witli his blackguard jokes in the kitchen, 

; as a footman in the shilling gallery ; — so littlo fire 
modesty and innocence tho inseparable compankmr. ^ 
of rusticity and seclusion. 

When after dinner the day cleared, and wc at 
, length sallied out to tlio river side, I found myself- ‘ 

! subjected to a new trick on the part of my accoin- 
; plished pi-eceptor. Apparently, lie liked fishipg^ i 
' iiimself better than the trouble of instructing aix ' 
awkward novice, such as I ; and in hopes of ex- ■; 
haunting my patience, and inducing me to rc^gia | 
tlie wd, as I had done the preceding day, my friend 
coiitriveil to keep me thrashing the water more than 
an hour with a pointless hook. I detected this trielL 
at last, by observing the rogue grinning with delight 
when he saw a large trout rise and dash harmlesp 
away from the angle. 1 gave him a sound eikfi^ j 
Alan; but the next moment was Sony, and, tpJ 
mako amends, yielded possession of the fishing-tod j 
for the rest of the evening, he undertaking to i 
me homo a disli of trouts for my supper, in aim-, j 
nicnt for Iiis offences, . * f 

Having thus got honourably rid of the trodUo 
amusing myself in a way I caved not for; 1 tntiMfd . « 
my steps towards the sea, or rather the 
Firtii, which here separates the two 
183 
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and wlitcli lay at about a inile’a distance^ by a plea- 
sant w;ilk over sandy-koblls^ covered with short 
herbage, whicli you call Links, and we English, 
Downs. 

But the rest of my adventure would weary out 
iny fingers, and must be defeiTod until io-uiurrow, 
when yon diall hear from me, by way of continua- 
tion ; and, in the meanwhile, to prevent over-hasty 
eonclusioTis, I must just hint to you, we are but yot 
on the verge of the adventuru wliicli it is iny imr- 
pose CO communicate. 


LETTER IV. 

TUfi SAMl^ TO Tllli: SAMK. 

Sliepl^Td's Bush. 

I MGNTiONKD in my last, that having abandoned 
my fishing-rod as an unjirofitablo implement, I 
crossed ovor the open downs which divided me from 
the margin of* the Solway. When 1 reached the 
banks of the great estuai'y, which are here very 
bare and exposed, the waters hud receded from the 
large and level spaco of sand, tlirough which a 
sti'cam, now feeble and fordable, found its w'ny lo 
the ocean. The whole was illuminated by the beam-« 
of the low and setting sun, who shewed liis ruddy 
front, like a warrior prepared for defence, o\ er a 
huge battlemcntcd and turreted wall of crimson 
and black clouds, wliich appeared like an immense 
Gothic fortress, into which the Lord of day was 
descending, fiis setting rays glimmered bright 
upon the wet surface of the sands, and the uumlx^r- 
less pools of wafer by which it w'as covered, where 
the inequality of the ground had occasioned their 
being left by the tide. 

The scene was animated by the exertions of a 
number of horsemen, who were actually employed 
in hunting salmon. Ay, Akin, lift up your hanils 
and eyes as you w ill, I can give their mode of fishing 
no name so appropriate ; for they chased the fish 
at full gallop, and struck them with their barbed 
spears, as you see hunters spearing boars in tlio 
eid tapestry. The salmon, to bo sure, take the 
dung move quietly than the boars ; but they are 
so swift in their own element, that to pursue and 
strike diem is the task of a good horseman, with a 
quidt eye, a determined hand, and full command 
both of his horso and weapon. The shouts of tho 
fellows as they galloj^d up and down in the ani- 

any o/* their number caught a fall — and still louder 
aodamadons when any of the party made a capital 
staofce with his lance — gave so much animation to 
the whole scene, that 1 caught the entliusiasm of tlie 
vgort, and ventured forward a considerable spaco 
on the sands. The feats of one horseman, in par- 
dcular, called forth so repeatedly the clamorous 
applause of his companiom^ that the very banks 
rang agun with their shouts. He was a tall m:ui, 
well ihounted on a strong black horso, which he 
caused to turn and wind like a bird in the air, 
carried a longer roear than the others, and wore a 
sort of fnr cap or bonnet, with a short feather in it, 
which gave lum on the whole rather a superior ap- 
pesrance to die other fishermen. Ho seemed to 
hold some tort of authority aniong them, and occa- 
sion^ly directed their motions both by voice and 


hand ; at which times 1 thought liis gestures wem 
striking, and his voice uncommonly sonorous and 
commanding. 

The ridel's began to make for the sbuie, and die 
interest of the scene was almost over, while 1 lingered 
on die sands, widi my looks turned to the shores of 
! England, still gilded by tho sun’s last rays, and, as 
‘ it seemed, scarce distant a mile from me. The 
anxious thoughts which haunt me began to muster 
in my bosom, and my feet slowly and insensibly 
approached the river wliidi divided mo from tho 
forbidden precincts, dioiigh without any formed 
intention, when my steps were arrested by tho sound 
of a horse galloping ; and as 1 turned, tho rider 
(the same fuhermau whom I liad formerly distin- 
guished) called out to me, in an abrupt mauiier, 

Soho, brother ! you aro too late for Bowuess to- 
nigh!i — die tide will make presently.’* 

1 turned luy head and looked at him without 
answering ; for, to my thinking, his sudden appear- 
ance (or rather, I should say, his unexpected ap- . 
proacli) had, amidst the gathering sliadows and | 
lingering light, something in it which was wild and ! 
ominous. 

" Are you deaf i” he added — ‘^or are you mad 1 . 
— or have you a mind for tho next workl 1” 

1 am a stranger,” I answered, and had no 
other purpose tliau looking on at the fishing — I 
am about to return to the side I eame from.” 

“Best make haste then,” said he. “He that 
dixiams on the bed of tho Solway, may wake in the 
next world. Tho sky threatens a blast that will 
bring in tho waves three feet a-brejist.” 

So saying he turned his horse and rode pif, while 
1 began to walk back towards the Scottish shore, a 
little alarmed at what I liad heard ; for tlie tide 
advances with such rapidity upon these fatal sands, 
that wcll-rnouiited horsemen lay aside hopes of 
.safety, if they see its white surge advancing while 
tlicy aro yet at a distanco from tho bank. 

These I’ccol lections gi'ew more agitating, and, in- 
stead of walking delibomtely, 1 began a race as fast 
as 1 could, feeling, or thinking I felt, each pool of 
salt water tlirough which I splashed, grow dec^ior 
aud deeper. At length the surface of the sand did 
seem considerably more intersected witli pools and 
channels full of water — cither that the tide was 
really beginning to influence the bed of tlie estuary, 
or, as I must own is equally probable, tliat 1 had, 
in the hurry and confusion of my rotreat, involved 
myself in difficulties which I had avoided in iiiy 
more deliberate advance. Either way, it was ratlicr 
an unpromising state of affairs, for the sands at the 
same time turned softer, and my footsteps, so soon 
as 1 had passed, were instantly filed witli water. 1 
began to liave odd recollections concerning the 
smigness of your fiither’s parlour, and the secure 
footing afTonled by the pavement of Brown’s Square 
and Scot’s Close, when my better genius, the tall 
fisherman, append once more dose to my side, 
ho and his safie horse looming gigantic in the now 
darkening twilight 

" Aro yon mM 1” he odd, in the same deep tone 
'vfhich had before tbnlled on my ear, ** or are you 
weary of your* life 1 — Yon will be premtly amongst 
the quicksands.”—* I professed my imoranee of tlm 
way, to whicli he only replied, ** l%ere is no tune 
for prating — get up behind me.” 

He prmbly expected me to raring from the 
ground with the activity whieh trase Borderers 
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liave, by constant practice, acquired in every thing I fords, and broken ground, and tlie night, wliicli looks 
relating to horsemanship ; but as I stood irresolute, { both black an<l gloomy, there is M company oii 
he extended his hand, and grasping mine, bid mo | tlie road sonietiiacs— at least it lias a bad mime, 
place my foot on the toe of his boot, and tlius raised j and some have como to harm ; so t^t I tliiok 1 
ino in a trice to tlie croupe of his horse. I was i must fur onco make my rule givo way to youi* 
scarcely securely seated, ere. he shook the reins of j necessity, and give you a night’s lodging in iny 
his horse, who instantly sprung forward ; but an- cottage.” 

nuyed, doubtless, by the unusual burden, treated Why was it, Alan, that I could nut help giving 
us to two or three bounds, accompanied by as many an involuntary shudder at receiving an invitation 
I douri^es of his hind heels. The rider sat like a • so seasonable in itself, and so suitable to my na- 
' tower, uotwitl^taadhig tliat the unexpected plung- | turally inquisitive disposition i I easily suppressed 
I ing of tho auiuiai threw me forward upon him. ' this untimely sensation; and as T returned thanks* 
"I'bc horse was soon compelled to submit to the and expressed my hope tliat I should not disarrange 
tliscipline of the spur aud bridle, and went off at a his family, I onco mol’s dropped a liiiit of my desire 
steady hand gallop ; thus shortening tho devious, to make compensation fur any trouble 1 might occa- 
for it was by no means a direct path, by which the sion. Tlie man aiiswei'cd very coldly, “ 'li^ur pre- 
rider, avoiding the loose quicksands, made for the | scnce will no doubt give mo trouble, sir, but it is 
northerii bank. I of a kind which yoiir piirso cannot compeiieato ; in 

My friend, perhaps 1 may call him my preserver, a word, althougli I am content to i-eceive you as my 
— for to a sti’anger, my situation was fraught with guest, C am no publican to call a reckoning.” 
real danger, — continued to press on at the same 1 begged his pardon, and, at liis instance, once 
I speedy pace, but in perfect silence, aud I was under more seated myself behind him upon the good horse, 

. too much anxiety of mind to disturb him with any which went forth steady as before — the moon, 

I questions. At length wo arrived at a part of tlie wlienevcr she could ptMiotrate the clouds, throwing 
I bhoro with which I was utterly unacquainted, wlien llic huge shadow of tho animal, with its double 
I r alighted and began to return, in the best fasliiou j burden, on the wild and baro ground over which 
I 1 could, my thanks for tlie important service wliicii I we passed. 

j he had just rendered me. I Thou iiiayst laugh till thou lettest tho letter fall 

I The stranger only replied by an impatient i if thou wilt, but it reminded me of the Magician 
pshaw !” and was about to ride oif, and leave mo I Atlantcs on Ills hippogrilf, witli a knight trussed 
' to my own resources, when I implored liini to cum- • up behind iiim, in tlie manner Ariosto has depicted 
- plete his work of kindness, by directing mu to Shop- I diat matter. Thou art, I know, inatter-of-faet 
• lierd’s liush, which was, os I iiifonued him, niy enough to affect contempt of that fasciuating and 
j home for tho prosent. delicious poem ; but think nut tliat, to conform witli 

j ^ To Shepherd’s Bush 1” he said ; ** it is but three thy bad taste, I shall forbear any suitable illustra- 
i miles, but if you know not the land better than tlie lion which now or hereafter may occur to me. 

sand, you may break your neck before you get Ou wc went, tho sky blackening around us, and 
I there ; for it is no road for a moping boy in a dark tho wind beginning to pipe such a wild and melan- 
I night ; and, liesides, tliero are the brook and the clioly tiino as best suited tlie hollow sounds of the 
fens to cross.” advancing tide, which 1 could hear qt a distance, like > 

I was a little dismayed at this communication of the roar of eouio immense monster defrauded of its 
such difficulties as my habit9 had not called on me prey. 

' to contend witli. Once more the idea of thy father’s At length, our course was crossed by a deep tkll 

fireside come across me ; and I could have been or dingle, such as tliey coll in some parts of Scot- 
i well contented to have swop’d the romance of iny land a den, aud in oUiers a clcucli, or narrow glen. 

I situation, together with tho glorious independcnco It seemed, by the broken glances wliich tho moou 
I of control, which I possessed at tho moment, for continued to tlirow upon it, to bo steep, precipitous, 
j the comforts of the chimnej^-coruer, though I were and full of trees, which are, generally speaking, 

I oblif^ to keep my eyes chained to Erskine’s Larger rather scarce upon these shores. Thu descent by 
! Institutes. which wo plunged into this dell was botli steep and 

I ^ I asked my new friend whether he could not rugged, with two or three abinipt turnings ; but 
direct me to any house of public eutertaimnoiit for ncitlier danger uur darkness impeded tho motion of 
I the mgbt[; and supposing it probable ho was himself the black horse, who scorned rather to slide u^a 
I a poor man, 1 added widi uie conscious dignity of his haunches, tliau to gallop down the pass, d'rowing 
a well-filled pocketbook, that 1 could make it worth mo again on tlio shoulders of tho atliletic^ rider 
any man’s while to oblige me. The fishermau who, sustaining no iucoiivenienco by the circuiu^ 
making no answer, I turned away from him with stance, continued to press tiio horse forward vVith 
as gallaiit an appearance of indifference as I could his heel, steadily supporting him at Uie same time 
command, and began to take, as 1 thought, ihe path by raising his bridle baud, until we stood in safety 
which he hod pointed out to mo. at tho l^ttura of the steep — not a little to my con- 

His deep voice immediately sounded after mo to solution, as, friend Alan, thou mayst easily conceive* 
recall me. " Stay, young man, stay — you have A very short advance up tlio gle^ the bottom of 
mistaken the road already. — I wonder yoor firiendS which wo had attained by this ugly c[eBeeiit,hrou^it 
sent out such aii mconsiderato youth, without somo us in front of two or three cottai^s, one of wmcli' 
one wiser than himself to take care of him.” another blink of mooiishiiio enabled me to rqte aa 

^ Perhaps they might not have done so,” said I, rather better than tliose of the Scottish peasantry 
<< if I had any firieuds who eared about the matter.” in tliis part of tho world ; for the sashes seemed 
Well, sir)” bo sold, it is not my ettstoAi to open glased, and tlicro were what are called storia-wiu- 
my house to strangers, but your pinch is like to be Sows in the roof, giving symptoms of the magni- 
a smart one ; for, besides the ruk from bud roods, ficence of a second story. The scene around was 
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vci^* interesting ; for the cottages, and the yards 
or crofts annexed to them, occupied a hattghf qt 
holm, of two acres, which a brook of some conse- 
qucnco f to judge from its roar) had left upon one 
side of tlie little glea while finding its course close 
to the fartlier bank, and which appeared to be 
covered and darkened with trees, while the level 
space beneath enjoyed such stormy smiles ns tlie 
moon had that night to bestow. 

I had little time for observation, for my com- 
panion’s loud whistle, seconded by an equally loud 
Italloo, speedily brought to the door of the principal 
cottage a man and a woman, together with two 
large Newfoundl.*ind dogs, the deep baying of w'hieh 
I had for some time heard. A yelping terrier or 
two, which had joined the concert, were silent at 
the presence of my conductor, and began to whine, 
lump up, and fawn upon him. The female drew 
back when sho beheld a stranger ; the man, who 
had a lighted lantern, advanced, and without any 
obsmwation, received the horse from my host, and 
led him, doubtless, to stable, while I followed my 
1 ‘onductor into the house. When we had passed 
I the kalian}" we entered a well-sized apartment, 
i irith a clean brick floor, where a fire blazed (innch 
I to my contentment) in the ordinary projecting sort 
I of a chimpey, common in Scottish houses. There 
I were stone seats within the chimney ; and ordiihory 
' utensils, mixed with fishing-spears, nets, and similar 
; implements of sport, were hung around the walls of 
I the place. The female who h^ first appeared at 
! the door, had now retreated into a side apartment. 

■ She was presently followed by ray guide, after he | 
had silently motioned me to a scat ; and their place* 

I was supplied by an elderly woman, in a gray stuff 
1 gown, linth a dicck apron and toy, obviously a 
meui^, though neater in her dress Uian is usuiU 
in her apparent rank — an advantage which was 
counterbaumced by a very forbidding aspect. But 
the most singular part of her attire, in this very 
Protestant country, was a rosary, in which the 
smaller beads were black oak, and those indicating 
, the iMiter-noifer of silver, with a crucifix of the 
( same metal. 

I This person made preparations for supper, by 
spreading a clean though coarse cloth over a large; 

! oaken table, placing treiichei's and salt upon it, and 
arranging tlie fire to receive a gi'idiron. I ob- 
served her motions in silence ; for sho took no sort 
of notice of me, and as her looks wero singularly 
forbidding, 1 felt no disposition to commence con- 
versation. 

When this dueuna had made all preliminary 
arrangements, she took from die well-filled pouch 
of my conductor, which he had hung up by tlie 
door, one or two salmon, or yrifses, as the smaller 
sort axe termed, and selecting tliat which seemed 
best, and in highest season, began to cut it into 
slices, and to prepare a grillade; the savoury smell 
of which affected me so powexihlly, that 1 began 
sincerely to hope that no delay would intervene 
between the platter and the lip. 

As tliis thought come across me, the man who 
had bondueted the horse to the stable entered the 
apartment, and discovered to me a countenance yet 
more uninviting than that of the old crono who was 
IHurforming with such dexterity the office of cook to 
|lie party. He wru perhaps sixty years old ; yet 

i The partitiQii which divides a Scottish cottage.' ^ 


i his brow was not much furrowed, and his jet black 
! hair was only grizzled, not whitened, by the advance 
of age. All his motions spoke streugth unabated ; 
and, tliough rather undersized, he hod very broad 
shoulders, was square-made, tliin-flaiiked, and ap- 
parently combined in his frame muscular strongth 
and activity ; the last Aimewhat impaired perhaps 
by years, but the first remaining in full vigour. A 
hard and harsh countenance — eyes far sunk under 
projecting eyebrows, which were grizzled like his« 
hair — a wide mouth, furnished from car to ear 
witli a range of unimpaired teeth, of luicominoii 
whiteness, and a size and bread Ih which might have 
become the jaws of an ogre, completed this delight- 
ful portmit. Ho was clad like a fisherman, in 
jacket and trowsers of the blue cloth commonly 
used by seamen, and bod a Dutch case-knife, like 
tliat of a Hamburgh skipper, stuck into a broad 
bull* belt, which seemed as if it might occasionally 
sustain weapons of a description still less equi- 
vocally calculated for violence. 

This man gave me an inquisitive, and, as 1 
thought, a sinister look upon entering the apart- 
ment; but without any farther notice of me, took 
up the office of arranging the table, which the old 
lady had ab.aDdoned for that of cooking the fish, and 
with more address than I expected from a person 
of his coarse appearance, placed two chairs at the 
head of tlio table, and two stools below ; accommo- 
dating each seat to a cover, beside which he placed 
an allowance of harley-bread, and a small jug, which 
he rt^plonished witli ale from a large black jack. 
Three of these jugs were of ordinary earthenware, 
but the fourth, which he placed by the right-hand 
cover at the upper end of toe table, w'os a flagon 
of silver, and displayed armorial bearings. Beside 
this flagon he placed a salt-cellar of silver, hand 
somcly wrought, containing salt of exquisite white- 
ness, with pepper and oUier spices. A sliced lemon 
was also presented on a small silver salver. The 
two large water-dogs, who seemed perfectly to un- 
derstand the nature o/ tlie i)reparntions, seated 
themselves one on each side of the table, to be 
I ready to receive tlieir portion of the entertainment. 

I never saw finer annuals, or wliich seemed to be 
more influenced by a sense of decorum, excepting 
that they slobbered a little as the rich scent from 
tho chimney was wafted past their noses. The 
small dogs ensconced Uiemselves beneath the tabic. 

1 am aware that 1 am dwelling upon trivial and 
ordinary circumstances, and that perhaps 1 may 
weary out your patience iu doing so. But conceive 
me aluiic ill this strange place, which seemed, from 
tlio universal silence, to be tlie very temple of Har- 
poerates — remember that this is my first excursion 
from home — forget not that tho roann^ in which 
J had been brought hither had tho dignity of danger 
and something the air of an adventure, and that 
tiicre was a mysterious incongruity in all I had 
hitherto witnessed ; and you will no^ t think, be 
Biii'pnsed that tliese dreumstanoes, though trifling, 
should forco themselves on my notice at tho time, 
uimI dwell in my memory afterwards. 

That a fislier, who pursued the sport perhaps for 
his amusement as well as profit, should be well 
mounted and better lodged than the lower class of 
peasantry, had in it nothing surprising ; but there I 
was something about ail tliat 1 saw which seemed i 
to intimate, mat I was rather in tlio abode of a j 
decayed gentleman, who clung to a few of the forms | 
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ami obaurvancea of former rank, than in that of a 
common peasant^ raiaed above his fellows by com- 
parative opulence. 

Besides the articles of plate which 1 have already 
noticed, the old man now lighted and placed on the 
tohle a silver lamp, or crui$ie, as the Scottish term 
it, filled witli very pure oil, i^ich in burning diffused 
an aromatic fragrance, and gave me a more perfect 
view of the cottage walls, which I had hitherto only 
seen dimly by the light of the fire. Tlie bink,^ witli 
its usual arrangement of pewter and cardienware, 
which was most strictly and critically clean, glanced 
back the flame of tlie lamp merrily from one side 
of tlie apartment. In a I'ecess, fonned by the email 
bow of a latticed window, was a large writing-desk 
of walnut-tree wood, curiously carved, above which 
arose shelves of tlie same, which supported a few 
books ami papers. Tho opposite side of the recess 
contained (as far as 1 could discern, for it lay in 
shadow, and 1 could at any rate have seen it but 
imperfectly from tho place where I was seated) 
one or two guns, together with swords, pistols, and 
other arms — a collection which, in a pour coitagt^, 
and in a country so peaceful, appeared singular at 
least, if not even somewhat suspicious. 

All these observations, you may suppose, were 
made much sooner than I have recorded, or you 
(if you have not skipped) have been able to read 
them. They were already iinislied, and I was con- 
sidering how I should open some coiiiinunication 
with the mute inhabitants of the mansion, when 
iny conductor re-entered from tho side-door by * 
which he had made his exit. 

He had now thrown off his rough riding-cap, and 
tils coarse jockey-coat, and stood before me in a 
gray jerkin trimmed with black, which sat close to, 
and set off, his huge and sinewy frame, and a pair 
of trowsers of a lighter colour,* cut as close to the 
body as they are used by lligblandmcn. His whole 
dress was of finer cloth than tliat of the old man ; 
<ind his linen, so minute was my observation, clean 
and unsullied. His shirt was without rufilca, and 
thid at tho collar with a black riband, which shewed 
his strung and muscular neck rising from it, liko 
that of an ancient Hercules. His head was small, 
witli a large forehead, andprell-l'ormed ears. IJo ; 
wore iicitiier peruke nor fiair powder; ami his ' 
chestnut locks, curling close to his head, like those | 
of au antique statue, shewed not the least touch of | 
time, though the owner must have been at least j 
fifty. His features were high and prominent in i 
such a degree, tliat one knew not whetlier to term 
them harsli or handsome. In cither case, the 
sparkling gnyr eye, aquiline nose, and well-formed 
mouth, combined to render his phisiognomy noble 
and expressive. An air of sadness, or severity, or 
of boUi, seemed to indicate a melancholy, and, at the 
same time, a haughty temper. 1 could not help 
running mciitally over tlie ancient heroes, to whom 
I might assimilate the noble form and countenance 
lieforo me. He was too young, and evinced too 
little resignation to his fate, to rusomblo Belisarius. 
Coriolanus, standing by the heartli of Tiillus Aufi- 
dius, came nearer die mark; yet the gloomy %nd 
haughty look of tlie stranger had, perhaps, still more 
of Marius, seated among the ruins of Carthage. 

While I was lost in Uiese imaginations, niy host 


I Tho frnnio of wooden dielves placed in sficottidi kitchen for , 
bcldlng plutea i 


stood by the fire, gazing on me with the same 
t^tion which 1 paid to him, until, embarrassed by 
his look, 1 was about to break silence at all hazards. 
But tlie supper, now placed upon the table, reminded 
mo, by its appearance, of those wants which I bad 
almost forgotten while I was gazing on the fine form 
of my conductor. He spoke at leng^, and 1 almost 
started at the deep rich tone of his voice, tliough 
what he said was but to invite me to sit down to t£o 
table. lie himself assumed tlie seat of honour, 
besido which the silver flagon was placed, and 
beckoned to me to sit down besido him. x 

Thou knowest thy fatheris strict and excellent i 
domestic discipline has trained me to hear tlie in- ! 
vocation of a blessing before we break the daily I 
bread, for which we are taught to pray — I paused | 
a moment, and, without designing to do so, 1 sup- | 
pose my manner made him sensible of what I ex- 
pected. The two domestics, or inferiors, as 1 sliould 
have before observed, were already seated at the 
bottom of the table, when my host shot a glance of 
a very peculiar expression towards the old man, 
observing, witli something approaching to a sheer, 

Criskil Nixon, say graoo — the gentleman expects 
one.” * 

The foul fiend shcill be clerk, and Bay amen, 
when I turn chaplain,” growled out the party ad- 
dressed, in tones which might have become tho 
condition of a dying bear ; ” if the gentleman is a 
whig, he may please himself with his own mummery* 
I^ly faith is neither in word nor writ, but in barioy 
bread and brown ale.” 

** Mabel Moffat,” said my guide, looking at the 
old woman, and raising his sonorous voice, probably 
because she was hard of hearing, canst thou ask 
a blessing upon our victuals 1” 

Tho old woman shook her head, kissed tlie cross 
which hung from her rosary, and was silent. 

“ Mabel will say grace for no heretic,” said tho 
master of tlie house, with the same latent sneer on 
his brow and in his accent. 

At the same moment, the side-door already men- 
tioned opened, and the young woman (so ^e proved) 
whom 1 had first seen at the door of the cottage, 
advanced a little way into the room, then stopj^ 
bashfully, as if she had observed that I was looking 
at her, and asked tlie master of the house, ‘‘ if ho 
bad called !” 

“ Not louder than to make old Mabel hear me,” 
he replied ; and yet,” he added, as she turned to 
retire, “ it is a shame a sti'angcr should see a house 
where not one of the family can or will say a grace, 
— do thou be our chaplain.” 

The girl, who was really pretty, came forward 
with timid modbsty, and, apparently unconscious 
that she was doing any thing uncommon, prouotmcecf 
the benediction in a silver-toned voice, and witli 
affecting simplicity — her cheek colouring just so 
much as to shew that on a less solemn occasion, she 
would have felt more embarrassed. 

Now, if thou expcctcst a fine description of this 
young woman, Alan Fairford, in order to entitle 
thee to taunt me with having found a Dulcinea in 
the inhabitant of a fisherman’s cottage on the Solway * 
Frith, thou shalt be disappointed ; for, hating eaia 
she seemed very pretty, and that she was a sweet 
and gentle-ppcakiiig creature, 1 have said all con 
coming her that 1 can tell thee. She vanished when 
the benediction was spoken. 

My host, with a muttered remark on the cold of 
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our ride, and the keen air of tlio Solway Sanda, to 
wliioh lie did not aecm to wish an answer, loaded 
ray i»Uife from Mabel’s grillado, which, with a largo 
wooden bowl of potatoes, formed our whole meal. 
A sprinkling from the lemon gave a niueh higher 
zest than the usual condiment of vinegar ; and 1 
promise you tliat, whatever I might hitherto have 
I felt, either of curiosity or suspicion, did not prevent 
me from making a most excellent supper, during 
which little passed betwixt me and my eulei*tainer, 
unless tliat he did the usual honoui's of the table 
with courtesy, indeed, but without even the affecta- 
tion of hearty liospitality, which tliose in his (appa- 
rent) condition generally affect on such occasions, 
even when they do not actually feel it. On the 
contrary, his manner seemed that of a polished 
landlord towards .an unexpected and unwelcome 
guest, whom, for the sake of his own credit, he 
receives with civility, but without either good-will 
or dicerfulncss. 

If you ask how I learned all this, I cannot tell 
you 5 nor, were I to write down at length the insig- 
nificant intercourse wliich took place between us, | 
would it perhaps serve to justify these obseiwations. I 
It is suflicient to say, that in helping hia dogs, which | 
he did from time to time with great liberality, he 
seemed to discharge a dufy mu^ more pleasing to 
himself, than when he paid the same attention to his 
guest. Upon the whole, the result on my mind was 
as 1 tell it you. 

When supper was over, a small casc-bottlc of 
brandy, in a curious frame of silver filigree, circu- 
lated to the guests. T had already taken a small ! 
glass of the liquor, and, when it had passed to Mabel | 
and to Cristal, and was again returned h) the np|)er 
end of the tabic, 1 could not help taking the bottle ' 
in my liand, to look more at the armorial bearing*', 
which were chased with considerable taste on the : 
silver framework. Encountering the eye of my { 
entertainer, I instantly saw that my curiosity was : 
highly distasteful ; he frowned, bit his lip, and shewed ! 
such uncontrollable signs of impatience, that, setting ' 
tlic lK)ttle immediately down, J attempted some 
apology. To this he did not deign either to reply, ' 
or oven to listen ; and Cristal, at a signal from his 
master, removed the object of iny curiosity, as 
wcB as the cup, upon which the Fame arms were 
engraved. 

There ensued an awkward pause, which I (mdea- 
Toured to break by observing, that ** I feared iny 
intrusion ux>on his hospitality had put his family to 
some inconycnlcDcc.” 

^ I hope you see no appearance of it, sir,” he re- 
plied, with cold civility. ** What inconvenience a 
family so retired as ours may suffer from receiving 
an unexpected guest, is liko to ho trifling, in com- 
parison of what the visiter himself sustains from 
want of his accustomed comforts. So far, therefore, 
as our connection stands our accounts stand clear.’* 

Notwithstan^ng this discouraging reply, T blun- 
dered on, as is usual in such cases, wishing to ap- | 
pear civil, and being, perhaps, in reality the very 
reverse. “ I was afraid,’’ I said, “ tliat my presence 
had bqpislied one of the family” (Rooking at the side- 
door) ^ frofh his tabic.” 

If,” he coldly replied, " I meant the young 
woman whom I jiod seen' in tlie apartment, he bid 
' me observe that there was room enough at the table 
far her to have seated herself, and meat enough, 

1 such as it was, for her sapper. ' J might, therefore, 


be assured, if she had chosen it, she would have 
supped witli us.” 

There was no dwelling on tliis or any otlior topic 
longer ; for my entertmner, taking up the lamp, 
observed, that " my wet clotlies might reconcile me 
for the night to their custom of keeping early hours; 
that he was under the necessity of going abroad by 
peep of day to-morrow moniiiig, and would call me 
up at the same time, to point out the ivay by which 
I was to return to tho Shepherd’s Bush.” 

This left no opening for farther explanation ; nor 
w'as tlicrc room for it on the usual terms of civility; 
for, as he neither asked my name, nor expressed 
the least interest concerning my condition, I — the 
obliged person — had no pretence to trouble liim 
with such inqiiiries on my part. 

lie took up the lamp, and led me through tlie 
side-door into a very small room, where a bed had 
been hastily arrangt'd for my accommodation, and, 
putting down the lamp, directed me to leave- my wet 
clothes on the outside of the door, that tliey might 
be exposed to tlio fire during the night. lie tlieii 
left me, having muttered something which was 
meant to pass for good-night. 

I obeyed Ills directions with rf‘Bpcct to my clotlies, 
the rather that in despite of tlie spirits which I liacl 
dionik, I felt my teeth begin to chatter, and received 
\*nrious hints from an aguish feeling, that a town- 
bred youth, like my.sclf, could not at once rush into 
.*111 the hardihood of country sports with impunity. 
But my bed, though co.'irso and h.ard, was dry and 
clean ; and I soon was so littlo occu]>ied witli my 
lients and trcmoi'S, .is to listen witli interest to a 
heavy foot, wliicb seemed to be that of my landlord, 
traversing the hoards (there was no ceiling, as yon 
may believe) which roofed my apartment. Light, 
glancing through these rude planks, became visible 
as soon as niy lamp was extinguished ; and as the 
noise of the slow, solemn, and regular step continued, 
and 1 could distinguish that tlie person turned and 
returned as he reached the end of the apartment, it 
seemed clear to me that the walker was engaged in 
no domestic occupation, but merely pacing to ami 
fro for his own pleasure. An odd amusement this,” 
J thought, for one who had been engaged at least 
a part of the precedin^ay in violent exercise, and 
who talked of rising ny &e peep of dawn on the 
ensuing morning.” 

Meantime 1 hf^anl the storm, which liad been 
brewing during the evening, begin to descend with 
a vengeance ; sounds, as of distant tliunder, (the 
noise of the more distant waves, doubtless, on Uie 
shore,) mingled with the roaring of the neighbour- 
ing torrent, and with the crashing, groaning, and 
even screaming of the trees in tlie glen, whose boughs 
were tormented by the gale. Within the house, 
windows clattci’ed, and doors clapped, and file walls, 
tlimigli sufficiently substantial for a building of file 
kind, seemed to me ,to totter in the tempest. 

But still the heavy steps perambulating the awt- 
ment over my head, were distinefiy hea^ amid the 
roar and fury of the dements. I thought ii\ore 
than once 1 even heard a groim ; but I frankly 
own, tba^ placed in fiiis unusual situation, my fancy 
may have misled me. I was tempted several times 
to call aloud, and ask whether the turmoil around 
118 did not threaten danger to the building wliich we 
inhabited ; but when 1 thought of the seduded and 
unsocial master of the dwelling, who seemed Ito 
avoid human society, and to remain unperturbed 



Amid tiie elemental war, it seemed, that to speak to 
liini at that moment, would have been to address 
the spirit of the tempest himself, since no other 
being, 1 thought, could have remained calm and 
tranquil whilo winds and waters were thus rasinir 
around. 

In process of time, fatigue prevailed over anxiety 
and curiosity. The storm abated, or my senses 
1)eeaine deadened to its teiTors, and 1 fell asleep 
, ere yet the mysterious paces of my host had ceased 
, to shake the flooring over my liead. | 

I It might have been expected tliat the novelty of | 
i my situation, altliough it did not prevent my slum- I 
I hers, would have at least diminished their pnifound- ^ 
ness, and shortened their duration. It proved ’ 
otherwise, however ; for T never slept more soundly 
in my life, and only awoke when, at inoi’ning dawn, i 
my landlord sliook me hy the shoulder, and dis- ' 
polled some dream, of which, fortunately for yon, ' 
I iKive 110 recollection, otherwise you would have 
been favoured with it, in hopes you might have j 
I jiroved a second Daniel upon the occasion. 

[ “ You sleep sound — ** said his full deep voice ; ! 

‘‘enj five years have rolled over your head, your ; 
slumbers will be lighter — unless ere then you arc j 
wrapped in the sleep which is never broken.” I 

“ How r* said T, starting up in the Ijed ; “ do | 
yen know any thing of me — of my prospects — of . 
my views in life ?” 

“ Nothing,” ho answered, witli a gi'iin smile ; > 
hut it is evident you are entering upon the world 1 
young, inexperienced, and full of hopes, and I do 
but prophesy to you what I would to any one in 
your condition. — But come ; there lie yonr clothes 
— a brown crust and a draught of milk wait you, if ! 
von choose to break your fast : but vou must make ! 
haste,” ” I 

" I must first,” I said, “ take the freedom to 
spend a few miiintes alone, before beginning the 
ordinary works of tlie day.” 

“ Oh ! — uinph I — I cry your dcvoticiiis pardon,” 
he replied, and left the apartment. 

Alan, there is something ten*iblc about this 
mail. 

I joined him, as I had promised, in the kitchen 
whore we had supped over nig)it, where T found the 
articles which lie had offered me for breakfast, 
without butter or any other addition. 

He walked up and down while 1 partook of the 
bread and milk ; and the slow measured weighty 
step seemed identified witli those which I had hearil 
last night. His pace, from its funereal slowness, 
seemed to keep time with some current of internal 
passion, dark, slow, and unchanged. — "We run 
and leap by the side of a lively and bubbling brook,” 
fiionght I, internally, " as if we would inin a race 
witli it ; but beside waters deep, slow, and lonely, 
our pace is sullen and silent as tlieir course. Wliat 
I thoughts may be now corresponding witli that fur- 
rowed brow, and bearing time with that heavy 

step r 

" Tf you have finished,” said he, looking up to me 
witli A glance of impatience, as lie observed that I 
ate no longer, but remained witli my eyes fixed upon 
him, " I wait to riiew you the way.” 

Wc went out toother, no individual of the family 
having been visibw excepting my landlord. 1 was 
disappointed of the op^tunity wbieh 1 watched for 
of fpving some gratuity to the domestics, as they 
seemed to be. As for offering any recompense to 


the master of the housebold, it seemed to me im- 
possible to have attempted it. 

What would 1 have given for a shore of thy 
composure, wiio wouldst have thrust lialf-a^srown 
into a man’s hand whose necessities seemed to crave 
it, conscious that you did right in making the proffer, 
and not caring sixpence whether you hurt the feel- 
ings of him whom you meant to serve ! I saw thee 
once give a penny to a man with a long beard, who, 
fi*om tlie dignity of his exterior, might have repre- 
sented Solon. I had not thy courage, and therefore 
1 made no tender to my mysterious host, altJiough, 
notwithstanding his display of silver utensils, all 
around the house bespoke narrow circumstances, if 
not actual poverty. 

Wc loft the place together. But I hear thee 
murmur thy very new and appropriate ejaculation, 
Ohe,jnm Mlh ! — 'I'lic rest for another time. Per- 
haps 1 may delay farther communication till I leam 
how mv favours are valued. 


LETTER V. 

t 

AL\y FATRPORD TO DARSIIS LATIUXB. 

I II A VIS thy two last epistles, my dear Darsie, 
and expecting the third, have been in no burry to 
answer ihoin. Do not think my silence ou(^t to 
be ascribed to my failing to take interest in them, 
for, truly, they excel (though the task was difficult) 
thy usual cxoclHiigs. Since the moon-calf who 
earliest discovei'cd the Fandemonium of Milton in 
an expiring wood-fire — since tiie first ingenious 
urchin who blew bubbles out of soap and water, 
thou, my best of friends, hast the Inghest knack at 
making histories out of nothing. Wert thou to 
plant the beau in the iiurscry-taie, thou wouldst 
make out, so soon as it began to germinate, tliat 
the castle of the giant was about to elevate its 
battlements on the top of it. All that happens to 
tlice gets a touch of the w’onderful and the sublime 
from thy own rich imagination. Didst ever see 
w'hat ariists call a Claude Lorraine glass, which 
spreads its own particular hue over the whole land- 
scape which you see through it? — thou beholdest 
ordinary events just through such a medium. 

1 liavc looked carefully at the facts of thy last 
long letter, and they arc just such as might have 
befiiUcn any little truant of the Higli School, who 
liad got down to Leith Sands, gone beyond the 
ftravn-duby wet his hose and shoon, and, finally, had 
been carried home, in compassion, by some hiw- 
kiltcd fishwife, curoing all the while tlie trouble ^ 
winch the brat occasioned licr. | 

I admire the figure which thou must have made, i 
clinging for dear life behind the old fellow’s back-^ 
thy jaws chattering with fear, thy muscles cramped 
w'ith anxiety. Thy execrable supper of broiled 
salmon, which was enough to . ensure the ni^t- 
mare’s regular visits for a twelvemonth, may be 
termed a real affliction ; but as for the storm of 
Thursday last, (such, 1 observe, was tlie date,) it 
roar^i whistled, howled, and bellowed, as fearfiilly 
amongst the old chimney heads in the Goadle- 
maker-row, as it could on tlie Solway shore, for the 
very wind of it— teste me per fotom noctem eipifaute. 
And then in the morning again, when— liord help 
you — • in your sentimental delicacy you bid tlie poor 
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Aun adteu, wiUiont even tendering him liali-a- 
erown for supper and lodging I 

You laugh at me for giving a penny (to be ac- 
curate, though, thou sliouldst have said sixpence) 

{ to an old fellow, whom thou, in thy high flight, 

{ wouldst have sent home supperlcss, because ho was 
! like Solon or Belisarius. But you forget that the 

• affront descended like a benediction into the pouch 
of the old gaberlonzie, who overflowed in blessings 
apott the generous donor — Long on; he would have 
dliankcd race, Darsie, for thy barren veneration of 

I his beard and his bearing. Then you laugh at iiiy 
. 'good father’s retreat from Falkirk, just as if it were 
j 'Slot time for a man to trudge when three or four 
' mountain knaves, witli naked claymores, and heels 
j'SS light as their fingers, were scampering after 
i . Juii4 crying furinish. Y on i*cinembcr what he said 
I himself when the Laird of Bucklivat told hinv that 
I lAtrtaisk signified " stay a while.” ** What the 
devil,” ho said, surprised out of bis Presbyterian 
; esitectiiess by tiie unreasonableness of such a re- 
quest under the circumstances, would the scoun- 
drels have had me stop to have my head cut off 
Imagine such a train at your own heels, Darsifs 
and ask yoprself whether you would not exert your 
legs as fast as you did in flying from the Solway 
I tide. And yet you impeach my father’s courage. 

I f tell you he has courage enough to do what is right, 

I «fiid to 8|Him wliat is wi-oiig — courage enough to 
1 ’defend a righteous cause with hand and purse, and 
: to take the part of the poor man against his op- 
'prsssor, witliout fear of the consequences to himself. 

; This is civil courage, Darsie ; and it is of little con- 
•'Sequence to most men in this age and country, 
'Whether they ever possess military courage or no. 

Do not think 1 am angry with you, though I thus 
attempt to rectify your opinions on tiiy father’s ac- 
count. 1 am well aware that, upou the whole, he 
is scarce regarded with more respect by mo than 
, by tliee. And, while I am in a serious humour, 
-which it is difficnlt to preserve with one whoisper- 
I Mtuaily tempting me to laugh at him, pray, dearest 
i Darsie, let not thy ardour for adventure carry thee 
’ into more such scrapes as tliatof tliu Solway Sands. 

, The rest of the story is a mere imagination ; but 

• Cliat stormy evening might have proved, as the 
I Clown says to Lear, ** a naughty night to swim in.” 
i As for the rest, if you can work mysterious and 
I romantic heroes out of old cross-grained fishermen, 
: why, I for one will reap some amusement by the 
I metamorphosis. Yet hold ! oven tliere, tlicre is 
I come need of caution. This same female chaplain 
I — thou sayest so little of her, and somucli of every 
' -one elso, that it excites some doubt in iny mind. 
I Very pretty she is, it seems — and that is all thy 
I discrenon informs me of. There are cases in which 
I cileiice implies other tilings than consent. Wert 

thou ashamed or afraid, Darsie, to trust thyself with 
1 the praises of tlie very pretty graee-sayer 1 — As 1 
I dive, thou blushest I Why, do I not know thee ait 
i inveterate Squire of Dames t and have I not been 
I in thy confidence t An elegant elbow, displayed 
[ when the rest of the figure was muffled in a cardi- 
. nal, or a neat well-turned ankle and instep, seen by 
, chfinoe ah its owner tripped up the Old Assembly 
I Clooe,^ turned tliy brain for eight days. Thou wert 
. once caught, if I remember rightly, with a single 
I ■ - - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

i t Of old thU almoC deserted alley formed the mort cemmon 

. aceeas betwixt the Ulgh Street and the southern suburbs. 


glance of a ringle matchless eye, which, when tbs | 
fair owner withdrew her veil, proved to be single 
n the litoral sense of the word. And, besides, wero 
yon not another time enamoured of a voice — a 
mere voice, ^at mingled in the psalmody at the 
Old Greyfriitra’ Church — until you discovered the 
proprietor of that dulcet organ to be Miss Dolly 
MacTzzard, who is both ^ back and breast,” ah our 
saying goes ! ! 

All these things considered, and contrasted with | 
thy artful sileuce on the subject of tills grace-saying > 
Nereid of thine, 1 must beg thee to be more explicit | 
upon tliat subject in thy next,^ unless thou wouldst j 
have inc form tlio conclusion that thou thiukest | 
mero of her thau thou carest to talk of. 

You will not expect much nows from this quarter, 
as you know the monotony of my life, luid are aware 
' it must at present be devoted to uninterrupted study. 

! You have said a thousand times, that [ am only 
1 qualified to niako my way by dint of plodding, aud 
thcrafore plod I must. 

My fatlier seems to be mure impatient of your 
absence than he was after your first departure, 
lie is sensible, I believe, that our solitary meals 
• want the light which your gay humour was wont to 
- throw over them, and feels melancholy as men do 
< when tlic light of the sun is no longer upon the 
' landscape. If it is thus with him, tliou mayest 
; imagine it is much more so with me, and const 
I conceive how heartily I wish that thy frolic were 
; ended, and tiiou once inure our inmate. 


1 resume my pen, after a few lioura’ interval, to 
say tlmt an incident has uccuiTed, on which you 
will yourself be building a hundred castles in tlio 
air, and which even 1, jealous as 1 am of such 
baseless fabrics, cannot but own affords ground for | 
singular conjecture. | 

My father has of late taken mo frequently along 
with him when he attends the Courts, in his anxiety 
to see me properly initiated into tho practical forms 
of business. 1 own 1 feel something on his account 
and my own from this over-anxiety, which, 1 dare 
say, renders ns both ridiculous. But what signifies 
my repugnance t my fatlier drags me up to his 
counsel learned in the law, — "Are you ^uite 
ready to come on to-day, Mr Crossbite t — This is 
my son, designed for tho bar — I take the liberty 
to bring him with me to-day to the consultation, 
merely that he may see how these things are ma- 
naged.” 

Mr Crossbite smiles and bows, as a lawyer smiles 
oil tlie solicitor who employs him, and 1 dare say, 
thiiists his tongue into his cheek, and whispers into 
the first great wig that passes him, "What the 
d— 1 does old Fairford mean by letting loose his 
I whelp on me 1” 

As I stood beside tliem, too much vexed at the 
childisli part T was made to play to derive much 
information from tho valuable arguments of Mr 
Crossbite, I observed a rather elderly man, who 
Ltood with his eyes firmly bent on my father, as if 
he only waited an end of the business in which lie 
was engaged, to address him. There was some- 
thing, f thought, ill die geiideman's appearance 
which commanded attention.— -Yet hb dress was. 
not in the present taste, aud tiiough it had once i 
been magnificent, was now aintiqt::.tfKl and unfa* 
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sTilonable, Ilia coat was of branched velvet, witli a 
Batin lining, a waistcoat of violet-coloured silk, much 
embroider ; hia breeches die same stuff as the 
coat He wore square-toed shoes, with fore-tops, 
as they are called; and his silk stockings were rolled 
up over hia knee, as you may have seen in picture?, 
and here and there on some of those originals who 
seem to pique themselves on dressing after die 
mode of Methuselah. A chapeau bras and sword 
neues^rily completed his equipment, which, though 
out of date, shewed that it belonged to a man of 
disdnetion. 

I The instant Mr Crossbite had ended what he 
h:^ to say, this gentleman \ndked up to my father, 
widi, “ Your servant, Mr Fairford — it is long since 
you and I met.” 

My fadier, whose politeness, you know, is exact 
and formal, bowed, and hemmed, and was confused, 
and at length professed that the distance since they 
had met was so great, that diough he renicmbcn-'d 
die face perfectly, die name, he was sorry to say, had 
— really — someliow — escaped his memory. 

“ Have you forgot Henries of Birrenswork ?” 
said the gentleman, and ray father bowed evem 
more profoundly than before ; though 1 diink his 
reception of his old friend seemed to lose some of 
the respectful civility which he bestowed on him 
while his name was yet unknown. It now seemed 
to be something like Ihe lip-courtesy which the heart 
would have denied had ceremony permitted. 

My father, however, again bowed low, and hoped ; 
he saw him well. | 

“So well, my good Mr Fairford, that I come 
hither determined to rcneiv my acquaintance with 
one or two old friends, and with you in the first 
place. 1 halt at my old resting phicc — you must 
dine with me to-day at Paterson’s, at the head of 
the Horse Wynd — it is near your new fashionable 
dwelling, and I have business witli you.” 

My father excused himself respectfully, and not 
witliout embarrassment — “he was particularly en- 
gaged at liome.” 

“ Then 1 will dine with you, man,” said Mr | 
Kerries of Birrenswork ; “ the few minutes you can i 
spare me after dinner will suffice for my business ; 
and I will not prevent you a moment from minding 
your own — I am no boAe-maii.” 

You have often remarked that my father, though 
a scrupulous observer of the rites of lio.spitaUty, 
seems to exercise them rather as a duty tlian its a 
pleasure ; indeed, but for a conscientious wish to 
feed die hungry and receive the stranger, his doors 
wonld open tc guests much seldomer than is the 
case.^ 1 never saw so strong an example of tliis 
peculiarity, (which 1 sliould otlierwise have said is 
caricatured in your description,) as in his mode of 
homologating the self-given invitation of Mr Her- 
ries. The embarrassed brow, and the attempt at a 
smile which accompanied hia “ We will expect the 
honour of seeing you in Brown Squai'e at three 
o’clock,” could not deceive any one, .*ind did not 
impose upon the old Laird. It was with a look of 
scorn which he replied, “ I will relieve you tlien till 
that hour, Mr Fairford and hia whole manner 
seemed to say, ** It is my pleasure to dine witli you, 
and I care not whether 1 am welcome or no.” 

When he turned away, 1 asked my father who ho 
was. 

“ An unfortunate gentlcroani” was the reply. 

“ He looks pretty waU on his misfortunes,” re- 


plied 1. “1 should not have suspected that so 

gay an outside was lacking a dinner.” 

“ Who told you ffiat he does 1”^ replied my 
father; “he is omni suspieione majors so far as 
worldly circumstances are concerned' — It is to bo 
hoped he makes a good use of diem ; tliougb, if he 
does, it will be for the first time in his life.” 

“He has then been an irregular liver!” insi- 
nuated I. ■ 

My father replied by that famous brocard with 
which he silences all unacceptable queries, turning 
iu the slightest degree upon tlie failings of pUT 
neighbours, — “ If we mend our own faults, Alan, 
we sliall all of us have enough to do, without sitting 
in judgment upon other folks.” 

Here I was again at fault ; but rallying once 
more, 1 observed, he had die air of a man of high 
rank and family. 

“ He is well entitled,” said my fadier, “ repre- 
senting Uerrica of Birrenswork ; a branch of diat 
great and once powerful family of Herries, the elder 
branch whereof merged iu the house of Nithesdalc 
at the death of Lord Robin the Philosopher, Anno 
Domini sixteen hundred and sixty-seven.” 

“ lias he still,” said I, “his patrimonial estate of 
Birrenswork V* 

“ No,” replied my father ; “ so far back as his 
father’s time, it was a mere designation — the pro- 
perty being forfeited by Herbert Hcrrics following 
his kinsman the Earl of Derwentwater, to the Pres- 
ton affair in 1715. But tliey keep up die designa- 
tion, diiuking, doubdess, that their claims may bo 
revived in more favourable times for Jacobites and 
for Popery ; and folks who in no way partake of 
their fantastic capriccioa, do yet allow it to pass 
unchallenged, ex emuilate, if not ex misericardia,^ 
But were he die Pope and the Pretender both, wo 
must get some dinner ready for him, since he has 
thought lit to offer himself. So hasten homo, my 
lad, and tell Hannah, Cook Epps, and James Wil- j 
kinson, to do their best ; and do diou look out a pint 
or two of Maxwell’s best — it is in the fifth bin — ' 
ihero are the keys t»f the winc-5ellar. — Do not 
leave them in the lock — you know poor James’.s 
failing, thougli he is an honest creature under iiil 
other tcmpUitiona — and I have but two bottles of 
the old brandy left — wc must keep it for medicine, j 
Alan.” 

Away went I — made iny preparations— the 
hour of dinner came, and so diii Mr Herries of 
Birrenswork. 

If I had diy power of imagination and descrip- 
tion, Darsie, 1 could make out a fine, dai'k, myste- 
rious, Rembrandt-looking portrait- of this same 
stranger, wliich should be as far superior to diy 
lishcrmaii, as a shirt of chain-niail is to a herring- 
net. I can assui-e you tliero is some matter lop 
description about him ; but knowing my ow'U imper- 
fections, T can only say, I thought him eminently 
disagreeable and ill-bred. — No, iiUred is nut tho 
proper w-oi-d ; on the contrary, he appeared to know 
tlie roles of good-breeding perfectly, and only to 
think that the rank <'f the coiniMuiy did not require 
that ho should attend to thorn — a view of the 
matter infinitely more offensive than if his beha- 
viour had boon that of uneducated and proper 
rudeness. While iiiy father said moe, the Laird 
did all but whistle aloud ; and when 1, at my father’s 
dasire, returned thanks, he used his toothpick, as if j 
ho had waited that moment for its cxerdso. 
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So miicli for Kirk — with Kin", matters i^cnt 
nvrn w'orse. My father, thou knowest, is particu- 
Inrly full of deference to his guests ; and in the 
present case, he seemed moro than usually desirous 
to escape every cause of dispute. He so far com- 
promised his loyalty, as to announce merely The 

• Kill",” as his first toast after dinner, instead of the 
rmpTiatie King George,** which i>« his usual for- 
mula. Our guest made a motion witli his glass, so 
as to pass it over tho water-decanter which stood 
beside him, and added, ** Over the water.” 

My father coloured, but would not scorn to hear 
this. Much more there was of careless and dis- 
respectful, in the stranger's m.aniior and tone of 
conversation ; so that though I know iny father’s 
' prejudices in favour of rank and birth, and though 
! 1 am aware his otlierwise masculine understanding 
' has never entirely shaken off the slavish awe of the 
I great, which in liis earlier days they had so many 
; inodes of commanding, still I could hardly excuse 

• him for enduring so much insolence — such it 
I seemed to be — as tliis self-invited guest was dis- 
! posed to offer to him at his own table. 

' One can endure a traveller in the same carriage, 
j if he treads upon your toes by accident, or even 
i through negligence ; hut it is very ditferent when, 
f knowing that they are mtlior of a tender description, 

I lie continues to pound away at tliem with his hoof^. 

' In my poor opinion — and I am a man of peace — 
you can, in that case, hardly avoid a declaration of 
wai*. I 

I believe my fatlier read my thoughts in my eye; I 
for, pulling out his watch, he said, ** Half past four, 
Alan you should be in your own room by tliis 
time — Birrenswork will excuse you.” ! 

Our visiter nodded carelessly, and I had no 
longer any pretence to remain. But as I left the 
room, T heard this Magnate of Nithcsdalc distinctly | 
mention the name of Latimer. I Jingcre<l ; hut at I 
length a direct hint from my father obliged me to 
withdraw ; and when, an hour afterwards, I was 
'summoned to partake of a cup of tea, our guest had 
departed. He had business that evening in the 
I High Street, and could not spare time even to drink 
! tea. 1 could not help sa}'iiig, 1 considered his 
departure as a relief from incivility. “ What busi- 
I ness has he to upbraid us,” I said, ** with the change 
of our dwelling from a more inconvenient to a better 
: quarter of the town f What was it to him if we 
I chose to imitate some of the conveniences or luxuries 
of an English dwelling-house, instead of living piled 
up above each other in flats t Have liis patrician 
birth and aristocratic fortunes given him any right 
to censure those who dispose of the fruits of tlicir 
own industry, according to their own pleasure t” 

My father took a long’pinch of snuff, and replied, 
Very well, Alan ; very well indeed. I w’isli Mr 
Crossbite or Counsellor Pest had heard you ; they 
must have acknowledged that you have a talent for 
forensic elocution ; and it may not be amiss to try 
a little dedamation at home now and then, to gather 
nudacity and keep yourself in breath. But touching 
t'.ie subject of this paraffle of words, it’s not worth 
a pinch of tobacco. D*ye think that T care for Mr 
Herries of Birrenswork more than any otlier gen- 
I tlemim "who comes here about business, altliough 1 
I do not care to go tilting at his throat, because ho 
I speaks like a gray goose, as he is t But to say no 
I more about himi; 1 want to have Darsie Latimer’s 
present direction ; for it is possible I msy have to 


write tlic lad a lino with my own hand — and yet I 
do not well know — but give me the direction at all 
events.” 

. I did so, and if you have heard from my father 
accordingly, yon luiow more, probably, about the 
subject of tliis letter tlian I who write it. But if 
you have not, then shall I havediscliarged a friend’s 
duty, in letting you know that tliorii certainly is 
something afloat between this disagreeable Laird 
and my fiithcr, in which you arc considerably inte- 
rested. 

Adieu ! and although T have given thee a subject 
fi>r waking dreams, beware of building a castle too 
heavy for the foundation; which in tho present 
instance, is barely the word Latimer occurring in a 
conversation betwixt a gentleman of DumfriesHhii*e 
and . 0 , W.S. of Edinburgh — Ccetera prortut ignore. 


LETTER VI. 


DARSIE LATIMER TO ALAN FAIRFORD. 

[In continuation of Letters III. ami IT. j 

I TOLD thee I walked out into tho open air with 
my grave and stern landlord. I could now see more 
perfectly than on the preceding night tho secluded 
gloti ill wliieh stood the two or three cott.ages which 
appeared to be tlie abode of him .and his family. 

It was so narrow, in proportion to its depth, that 
no ray of the morning sun was likely to rcadi it till 
it should rise high in tlie horizon. Looking up^the 
dell, you saw a brawling brook issuing in foamy 
haste from a covert of underwood, like a race-horse 
inipaticnt to arrive at tho goal ; and, if you gazed 
yet more earnestly, you might observe part of a 
liigli w'aterfall glimmering through the foliage, and 
giving occasion, doubtless, to the precipitate speed 
of the brook. Lower down, the stream became 
more placid, and opened into a quiet piece of water, 
w'hich afforded a rude haven to tw’o or three fisher- 
men’s boats, then lying high and dry on the sand, 
the tide being out. Two or tliree miserable huts 
could be seen beside this little haven, inhabited pro- 
bably by the owners of the boats, but inferior in 
every respect to the establishment of mine host, 
though that was miserable enough. 

1 had but a minute or two to make tlieso ob- 
servations, yet during that space my companion 
shewed sympt^nns of impatience, and more tlian 
once Bhouted, " Cristal — Cristal Nixon,” until flic 
old man of the preceding evening appeared at the 
door of one of the neighbouring cottages or out- 
liouscs, leading the strong black horse which 1 
before commemorated, roimy bridled and saddled. 
My conductor made Cristal a sign with his finger, 
and, turning from the cottage door, led the way up 
the steep path or ravine which connected tlie 
sequestered dell with the open country. 

Had I liecn perfectly aware of tlie character of 
the road down which I had been hurried with so 
mpeh impetuosity on the preceding evening, J 
neatly question if I should have ventured the 
(iescent ; for it deserved no better noino tlian tlie 
channel of a torrent, now in a good measure filled 
with water, that dashed in foam and fury into the 
doll, being swelled with the rains of the pfeoedi^ 
night. 1 ascended this ugly patli with some difi£ 
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ciilty, although ou foot, and felt dizzy when I 
! observed, from such traces as the rains had not 
i obliterated, that the horse seemed aJlmost to have ; 
I slid down it upon his haunches the evening before, 
j My host tlirew himself on his liorso’s back, witii- 
I out placing a foot in tlie stirrup-— passed me in 
■ tile perilous ascent, against which he pressed his 

• stood as if the animal had had the footing of a wild 
cat. The water and mud splaslied from his heels 
in his reckless course, and a few bounds placed him 
on the top of the bank, wdiere I presently joined 
him, and found the hor^ and rider standing still 
as a statue ; the former panting and expanding his 
bi*oa<i nostrils to the mrn*ning wind, the latter mo- 

• lionless, with his eye fixed on tlio first beams of the 
' rising sun, which already began to peer above the 

eastern horizon, and gild the distant mountains of 
Cumberland and Liddesdale. 

He seemed in a reverie, from which he started at 
my approach, and, putting his liorse in motion, led 
the way, at a leisurely pace, tlirougli a hrokon and 
sandy road, which traversed a waste, level, and un- 
cultivated tract of downs, intermixed with morass, 
much like that in the iieighbourhood of my quarters 
at Shepherd’s Bush. 1 ndcod, the whole open ground 
of this district, where it approaches the sea, has, 
except in a few favoured spots, the same uniform 
and dreary character. 

^ Advancing about a hnudrod yards from the brink 
of the glen, we gained a still more extensive com- 
uuuid of Uiis desolate prospect, which seemed oven i 
more di'cary, as contrasted with the opposite shoros 
Cumberland, crossed and intersected by ten tlioii- 
wmd lines of troes growing in hedge rows, shaded 
with groves and woods of considerable extent, ani- 
mated by liamleta and villas, from wliicli thin clouds 
of smoke already gave sign of human life and human 
industry. 

My conductor had extended his arm, and was 
pointing the road to Shepherd’s Bush, when tlie stefi 
of a horse was heard approaching us. He looked 
sliarply round, and liaving observed who >vas ap- 
proaching, proceeded in his iiistnictiuus to me, 
])l:iiiting himself at the same time in the very mid- 
dle of the path, which, at the place where we halted, 
bad a slough on the one side, and a saiKl-bauk on 
the other. 

1 observed that the rider who appi*oached ns 
slackened liis horse’s pace from a slow trot to a 
walk, as if desirous to Buffer us to proceed, or at 
least to avoid passing us at a spot where the diffi- 
<*ulty of doing so must have brought us very close 
to each other. You know my old failing, Alan, and 
that 1 am always willing to attend to any thing in 
preference to tlie individual who has for the time 
possession of tlie conversation. 

Agreeably to this amiable propensity, I was 
internally speculating concerning the cause of the 
I ider keeping aloof from us, when my companion, 
elevating his deep voice so suddenly and so sternly, 
ns at once to recall my wandering thoughts, ex< 
claimed, ** In the name of the devil, young roan, do 
you think tliat otlicrs have no better use for their 
timo tlian you have, that you oblige me to repeat 
tlie same Uiiug to you three times over \ — Do you* 
FGO, 1 say, yonder tiling at a mile’s distance, that 
l.ioks like a finger-post, or rather like a gallows ? — 

I would it had a dreamiii||[ fool hanging upon it, as 
an example to all meditative moon-calves l-«- Yon 
gibbet-hiokiiig pole will guide you to tlie bridge. 


where you must pass the large brook ; then proceed 
straight forwards, till Fcvcral roads divide at a 
cairn.--PJague on tliee, tliou art wandering again !” 

It is indeed quite true, that at this moment the 
horseman approached us, aud my attention was 
again called to him as I raado way to let him pass 
His whole exterior at once showed that he belonged 
to the Society of Friends, or, as the world and the 
world’s law calls them, Quakers. A strong and 
useful iron-gray galloway shewed, by its sleek and 
good condition, that the merciful man was merciful 
to his beast. His accontFeincnts were in tlie usual 
unostentatious, but clean and serviceable order, 
which characterizes these sectaries. His long sur- 
tout of dark-gray superfine cloth descended down 
to the middle of his leg, and was buttoned up to his 
chin, to defend him against the morning air. As 
usual, his ample heaver hung down witliout button 
or loop, and shaded a eonioly and placid countenance, i 
the gravity of which appeared to contain some sea- j 
soiling of humour, and had nothing in common ' 
with the pinched puritanical air affected by devotees ' 
in general. The brow was open and free from ' 
w'rinklcs, whctlicr of age or hypocrisy. The eye ; 
was clear, calm, and considerate, yet appeared to j 
ho disturbed by apprehension, not to say fear, as, • 
pronouncing the usual salutation of, " 1 wish thee a | 
good morrow, friend,” he indicated, by turning his ' 
palfrey close to one side of tlic path, a wish to glide 
past us with as little trouble os possible-— just as a 
traveller would choose to pass a mastiff of whose 
peaceable intentions he is by no means confident. 

But my friend, not meaning, perhaps, tliat he 
should get off so easily, put his horse quite across 
the path, so tliat, without plunging into tlie slough, 
or scriunbling up the hank, the Quaker could not 
have passed him. Neither of these was an experi- 
ment without hazard greater than the {lasscnger 
seemed willing to incur. He halted, therefore, as if | 
waiting till my companion should make way for | 
liim ; and, as they sat fronting each otlicT, I rould I 
not lielp thinking that they might have formed no | 
had emblem of Peace and War ; for, alUiough my j 
conductor was unarmed, yet the whole of his man- 
ner, his stern look, and his upright scat on horseback, 
w’ore entirely those of a soldier in undress. He 
accosted the Quaker in these words, — So ho I 
friend Joshua — tliou art early to the road this 
morning, lias tlie spirit moved thee and thy 
righteous brethren to act with some honesty, and 
pull down yonder tide-nets that keep tlie fish from 
coming up tlie river 1” 

“ Surely, friend, not so,” answered Jo^ua, 
firmly, but good-hiimourcdly at the same time; 

“ thou canst not expect that our own hands should ^ 
pull down what our purses established. Thou 
killcst the fish witli spear, line, and coble-net; and 
we, with Biiares and u ith nets, which work by the 
ebb and the flow of the tide. Each doth what seems 
best in liis eyes to secure a sliare of the^ blcsring 
which Providence hath bestowed on the river, and 
that witliin his own bounds. I prithee seek no 
quarrel against us, for thou shalt have no wrong kt 
our hand.” 

" Bo assured I wiH take none at the liand of zny 
man, whether his hat be cocked or broad-brimmed/ 
answered the fialierman. ^ 1 tell yon in fair terms, 
Joshua Geddes, that you and your partners are 
using unlawful craft to destroy the fish in the 
way by stake-nets and wears ; and that we, who fi^ 
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rairly, ami like men, as our fatliers did, liave daily 
111(1 yearly less sport and less profit. Do not think 
3;ravity or hypocrisy can carry it off as you have 
(lone. The world knows you, and we know you. 
You will destroy tlie siUmon which nialcos the live- 
lihood of fifty poor families, and then wipe your 
mouth, and go to make a 8|)eech at Meeting. But 
do not hope it will last thus. I give you fair warning, 
w'o will bo upon you one morning soon, when we 
will not leave a stake standing in the pools of tho 
Sulway ; and ‘down the tide they shall every one 
go, and well if we do not send a lessee along with 
them.” 

“ Friend,” replied Joshua, with a constrained 
smile, " but that 1 know thou dost not mean as tliou 
say’st, I would tell tliee we are under the protection 
of tills country’s laws ; nor do wo the less trust to 
obtain tlieir protection, that our principles permit 
ns not, by any act of violent rcsistmicc, to protect 
ourselves.” 

All villainous cant and cowardice,” exclaimed 
the fisLienuan, " and assumed merely as a cloak to 
your hypocritical avarice.” 

“ Nay, say not cowardice, my friend,” answered 
the Quaker, ^ since thou knowest there may be as 
much courage in enduring as in acting ; and I will 
he judged by this youtli, or by any one else, wiiethcr 
I there is not more cowardice — even in the opinion 
of that w’orld whose tlioughts are the breath in thy* 
nostrils — in the armed oppressor who doth injury, 
tlian in the defenceless and patient stifiercr, who eu- 
dureth it with constancy.” 

I will change no more words with you oil the 
subject,” said the fisherman, who, ns if something 
moved at the last argument which Mr Geddes had 
u^, now made room for him to pass forward on 
his journey.-—** Do not forget, however,” he added, 
** that you have had fair warning, nor suppose that 
we will accept of fair words in apology for foul play. 
These nets of yours are unlawful — tliey spoil our 
fishings — we will have them down at all risks and 
hazards. I am a man of my word, friend Joshua.” 

** I trust thm art,” said the Quaker ; ** but thou 
furt tlic rather bound to be cautious in rashly afiRrm- 
ing what thou wilt never execute. For I tell llice, 
friend, tiiat though there is as great a difference 
between thee and one of our people, as there is be- 
tween a lion and a sheep, yet 1 know and believe 
thou hast 60 much of tlie lion in thee, that thou 
wouldst scarce employ thy strength and thy rago 
upon that whicli professeth no means of resistance. 
Report says m much good of thee, at least, if it says 
little more.** 

** Time will try,” answ'ered the fisherman ; ** and 
hark thee, Joshua, before we part 1 will put thee in 
the way of doing one good deed, which, credit me, 
is better tisan twenty moral speeches. Here is a 
sti'anger youth, whom Heaven has so scantily gifted 
with brains, that he will bowilder himself in the 
Sands, as he did last night, unless tliou wilt kindly 
shew him the way to Shepherd’s Bush ; for 1 have 
bpen in vain endeavouring to make him comprehend 
tlie road thither — Hast thou so much charity under 
thy simplicity, Quaker, as to do tliis good turn !” 

** Nay, it is thou, friend,” answered Joshua, ** tliat 
dost lack charity, to suppose any one imwilliiig to 
do so simple a kindness.” 

** Thou art right— 1 should have remembered it 
3an coat thee iiothing.— Young gentleman^ tliis pious 
pattern of primitive simplicity will tdich thee the 


right wav to the Shepherd’s Busli—ay, and will 
himself shear thee like a slieep, if you come to buy- 
ing and selling with him.” 

He then abruptly asked me, how long I intended 
to remain at Shepherd’s Bush. 

1 replied, 1 was at present uncertain— as long, 

C ' ably, os 1 could amuse myself in tlie ncighbuur- 
. 

** You are fond of sport 1” he added, in the same 
tone of brief inquiry. 

1 answered in tlie afiirmative, but added, I was 
totally inexperienced. 

** Perhaps if you reside hero for some days,” he 
said, ** wo may meet again, and 1 may have tho 
chance of giving you a lesson.” 

Ere 1 could express cither thanks or assent, he 
turned short round witli a wave of his hand, by way 
of adieu, and rode back to tlie verge of tho dell from 
which we had emerged togetlier ; and as he remained 
standing upon the banks, 1 could long hear his voice 
while he shouted down to those within its recesses. 

Meanwhile the Quaker aud I proceeded on our 
journey for sonio time in silence ; he 1‘estraining his 
soberminded steed to a pace which might have 
suited a much less active walker than myself, and 
looking on me from time to time with an expression 
of curiosity, mingled with benignity. For my part, 
I cared not to speak first. It happened 1 bad never 
before been in company with one of tliis particular 
sect, and, afraid that in addressing him 1 might 
unwittingly infringe upon some of tneir prejudices 
or peculiarities, 1 patiently remained silent. At 
length he asked me, whether T had been long in the 
service of tlie Laird, as men called him. 

I repeated the words ** in his service witli such 
an accent of surprise, as iudiiccd him to say, ** Nay, 
but, friend, I mean no oflcncc ; perhaps I should 
have said in liis society — an inmate, I mean, in his 
house V* 

** I am totally unknown to tlic person from whom 
wc have just parted,” said I, ** and our connection 
is only temporary — He had the charity ttrf^ve me 
his guidance from the Sands, and a night’sliarbour- 
age from the tempest. So our acquaintance began, 
and there it is likely to end ; for you may observe 
that our friend is by no means apt to encourage 
familiarity.” 

** So litSc so,” answered my companion, ** that 
thy case is, I think, the first in which 1 ever heard 
of his receiving any one into his house ; iliat is, if 
thou hast really spent the night tliere.” 

** Why slioiild you doubt it I” replied I ; ** there 
is no motive 1 can have to deceive you, nor is tho 
object worth it.” 

** Be not angry witli me,” said the Quaker ; ** hut 
tliou knowest that thine own people do not, as we 
humbly endeavour to do, confine themselves within 
the simplicity of truth, but employ tlie language of 
falsehood, not only for profit, but for compliment, 
and sometimes for mere diversion. 1 have heainl 
various stories of my neighbour ; of most of whicli 
I only believe a small part, and even then thev are 
difficult to reconcile wiUi each oilier. But this being 
, tho first time 1 ever heard of his receiving a stranger 
witliin his dwelling, made me express some doubts. 
I pray thee let tliem not offend thee.” 

** He does not,” said 1, ** appear to possess in 
much abundance the mesas of exercising hospitality, 
and so may be excused tvom offering it in ordinary 
cases.” 
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I ** That is to say, frichd/’ replied Joshua, ** thou 
I /last supped ill, and perhaps breakfasted worse, 
i Now my small tenement, called Mount Sharon, is 
nearer to us by two miles than thine inn ; and al- 
though going tliither may prolong thy walk, as taking 
I tlice off the straighter road to Shepherd’s Bush, yet 
: methinks exercise will suit thy youthful limlra, as 
' well as a good plain meal thy youthful appetite. 

I What say’st thou, my young acquaintance t” 

If it puts you not to inconvenience,” I replied ; 
fur the invitation was cordially given, and my bread 
and milk had been hastily swallowed, and in small 
quantity. 

Nay,” said Joshua, use not the language of 
compliment with those who renounce it. Had this 
poor courtesy been very inconvenient, perhaps 1 
iiad not offered it.” 

“ 1 accept the invitation then,” said I, ** in the 
same good spirit in which you give it.” 

The Quaker smiled, reached me his hand, 1 shbok 
it, and we travelled on in groat cordiality with each 
other. The fact is, 1 was much entertained by 
contrasting in my own mind, the open manner of 
the kind-hearted Joshua Geddes, with the abrupt, 
dark, and lofty demeanour of my entertainer on 
the preceding evening. UoUi were blunt and nn- 
ceremonious ; but the plainness of the Quaker had 
the character of devotional simplicity, and was 
mingled with the more real kindness, as if honest 
Joshua was desirous of atoning, by his sincerity, for 
the lack of external courtesy. On the contrary, 
The manners of the fislicrman were those of one to 
whom the rules of good behaviour might be fami- 
liar, hut who, either from pride or misaiitliropy, 
scorned to observe them. Still I thought of him 
A’ith interest and curiosity, notwitlistaiidiug so much 
about him tliat was repulsive ; and I promised my- 
self, in the course of iny conversation with the 
Quaker, to learn all that he knew on the subject. 
11c turned tlie conversation, however, into a diffe- 
rent channel, and inquired into my owii condition 
of life, and views in visiting this remote frontier. 

1 only thought it necessary to mention my name, 
and add, that 1 had been educated to the law, but 
finding myself possessed of some independence, 1 
had of late permitted myself some relaxation, and 
was residing at Shepherd’s Bush to enjoy the plea- 
sure of angling. 

“ I do theo no harm, young man,” 8;iid my new 
friend, ** in wishing thee a letter cmploymeiit for 
thy gravo hours, and a more humane amusement 
(if amusement thou must have) for those of a lighter 
character.” 

“ You are severe, sir,” I replied. “ T heard you 
but a moment since refer youi'sclf to the protection 
of tlie laws of die country — if there be laws, there 
must be lawyers to explain, and judges to administer 
them.” 

Joshua smiled, and pointed to the slieep which 
were grazing on the downs over which y\o were 
travelling. — “Were a wolf,” he said, “to come 
I even now upon yonder flocks, they would crowd 
! for protection, doubtless, around the shepherd and 
' iiis dogs ; yet they are bitten and harassed daily b/ 

I the one, shorn, and Anally killed and eaten by the 
! other. But I say not this to shock you ; for, though 
I laws and lawyers are evils, yet they are necessary 
I evils in this probationary state of society, till man 
: sliall loom to render unto his fellows that which is 
j their due, according to tlie light of his own con- 


science, and through no other compulsion. Mean- 
while, I have known many righteous men who have 
followed thy intended profession in honesty and up- 
rightness of walk. The greater flieir merit, who 
walk erect in a path which so many find slippery.” 

“ And angling,” said I, — “you object to timt 
also as an amusement, you who, if 1 understood 
rightly what passed between you and my late land- 
lord, are yourself a proprietor of fisheries.” 

“ Not a proprietor,” he replied, “ I nm only, in 
copartnery with others, a tacksman or lessee of 
some valuable salmon ^lieries a little down the 
coast. But mistake mo not. The evil of angling, 
w'ith which I class all sports, as they are called, 
which have the sufferings of animals for their end 
and object, docs not consist in the mere catching i 
and killing those animals with which the bounty of 
Providence hath stocked the earth for. the good of 
man, but in milking their protracted agony a prin- 
ciple of delight and enjoyment. I do indeed ciuise 
these fisheries to be conducted for the necessary ; 
taking, killing, and selling tlic fish ; and, in, the | 
same way, were I a farmer, 1 should send my 
lambs to market. But I should as soon think I 
of contriving myself a sport and amusement out ! 
of the trade of the butclicr as out of that of tlie ! 
fisher.” I 

Wo argued the point no farther ; for though I ' 
tliought his arguments a littlo too high-strained, | 
yet as my mind acquitted me of having taken de- ; 
light in aught but the theory of field-sports, 1 did ; 
not think myself called ui>on stubbornly to advocate i 
a practice which had afforded me so little plea- 
sure. ' 

We had by this time arrived at the remains of an 
old finger-post, which my host had formerly pointed 
out as a landmark. Here, a ruinous w'ooden bridge, ^ 
supported by long posts resembling crutches, served 
me to get across the water, while my new friend j 
sought a ford a good way higher up, for tlie stream . 
was considerably swelled. ^ 

As I paused for his rejoining me, I observed an ' 
angler at a little distance poucliiiig trout after trout, ; 
as fast almost as he could cast his line ; and I own, <' 
in spite of Joshua’s Icctura on humanity, I could ' 
not but envy his adroitness and success, — so na- 
tural is the love of sport to our minds, or so easily > 
are wo taught to assimilate success iu field-sports 
with ideas of pleasure, and with the praise due to , 
address and a^lity. I soon recognized in the sue- . 
ccasful angler little Benjie, who had been my guide ! 
and tutor in that gentle art, as you have learned , 
from ray former letters. L called — I whistled — | 
the rascal recognized me, and, starting like a guilty : 
thing, seemed hesitating whether to approach or to 
x*uii away ; and when he determined on tlie former, 
it was to assail me witli a loud, clamorous, and 
exaggerated report of tlio anxiety of all at the 
Shepherd’s Bush for my personal safety ; how my 
landlady had w'ept, Iniw Sam and the ostler liad 
not tlie heart to go to bed, but sat up all nigbt 
drinking — and how he himself had been up long 
before day-break to go in quest of me. 

“ And you wera switcliiiig the water, I suppose,’* 
said I, “ to discover my dea3 body 1” 

This observation produced a long “ Na — a a ” 

of acknowledged detection ; hut, with his natural 
impudence, and confidence in my good-nature, ho , 
immediately added, “ that he thought I would like 
a fresh trout or twa for breakfast, and tlie water 
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I beiu^ in suck a rare trim for the siiuiiion rauii^^ he 
' coiildiia help taking a cast.'* 

While we were engaged in tliis discussion, the 
honest Quaker returned to the farther cud of die 
wooden bridge to tell me he could not venture to 
cross the brook in its present state, but would be 
under the uccessitj to ride round by tlie stone bridge, 
which w*as a mile and a half higher up than his 
own house, lie was about to givo mo directions 
how to proceed without him, and inquire for his 
sister, when 1 suggested to iiiiii, tliat if lie pleasctl 
to trust hia horse to Jittlo Tienjie, tlio boy might 
carry him round by tlio bridge, while we walked the 
shorter and more pleasant road. 

J oshua sliook his head, for he was well acquainted 
with Benjie, who, ho said, was the naughtiest varlet 
in the whole neighbourhood. Nevertheless, rather 
than part company, he agreed to put die pony 
under his charge for a short season, with niany in* 

{ 'unctions that he should not attempt to mount, but 
ead the pony (even Solomon) by tho bridle, under 
the assurances of sixpmice in case of proper de- 
meanour, and penalty that if he tniiisgttisscd the 
orvlors given him, verily ho should bo scourged.” 

Promises cost Benjie nothing, and he showei*ctl 
them out wholesale; till die Quaker at length yielded 
up the bridle to him, repeating Iiis charges, and cii* 
forcing them by holding up his forefinger. On my 
part, I called to Benjie to leave the fish he had 
taken at Mount Sharon, making, at the same time, 
an apologedc countenance to my new friend, not 
being quite aware whether the compliment would 
be. agreeable to such a condemner of field-sports. 

He understood me at once, and reminded me of 
the practical distinction betwixt catching die animals 
as ail object of cruel and wanton sport, and eating 
them as lawful and gratifying articles of food, after 
they were killed. On the latter point lie had no 
scruples; but, on the contrary, assured me, that 
this brook contained the real red trout, so liighly 
esteemed by all connoisseurs, and that, when eaten 
within an hour of their being caught, they liad a 
peculiar firmness of substance and delicacy of fla- 
vour, which rendered them an agreeable Edition 
to a morning meal, especially when earner], like 
ours, by early rising, and an hour or two's whole- 
some exercise. 

But to thy alarm be it spoken, Alan, wo did not 
come so far as the frying of our fish without fardier 
adveiituivi. So it is only to spare tliy patience, and 
mine own eyes, that T pull up fer the present, zmd 
send thee the rest of my story in a subsequent 
letter. 


LETTER VIL 

TH« SAMB TO TUB SAMB. 

[lo continuation.] 

Litilie Bevjji^ with the pony, having been sent 
off on the left side of the brook, die Q^er and I 
sauntered on, like Hie cavalry and infantry of tho 
same army occupymg the opposite banks of a river, 
and observing the same line of march. But, while 


^ JliB^tmads of sslmon-roo salterl and 

’ 5SSSy*tiS?^* ^ ^ 


served. In a 
it is amoit 


my worthy companion was assuring me of a pleasant 
greensward walk to his maiision, little Benjie, who 
Jiad been charged to keep in sight, chose to deviate 
fnnii the path assigned him, and, turning to die 
right, led his charge, Solomon, out of our vision. 

The villain means to mount him 1” cried Joshua, 
widi mure vivacity than was consistent with his 
profession of passive endurance. 

1 endeavoured to appease his apprehensions, as 
he pushed on, wiping his brow widi vexation, assur- 
ing him, that if die boy did mount, he would, for 
his own sake, ride gently. 

You do not know him,” said Joshua, rejecting | 
all consolation ; “ he do any thing gently ! — no, he | 
will gallop Solomon — he will misuse the sober ! 
patience of the iiuor animal who has borne me so i 
long ! Yes, I was given over to my own deviccM i 
when 1 ever let him touch the bridle, for such a • 
little misemiut there never was befui'e liim in this i 
country.” ' 

Ho then proceeded to expatiate on every sort of ■ 
rustic enormity of which he accused Benjie. He : 
had been suspected of snaring partridges — was ' 
detected by Josiiua liirnself in liming singing-birds 
— stood fully charged with having worried several | 
cats, by aid of a lurcher which attended him, and ! 
which was as lean, and ragged, and miscliicvous, 
:u3 his master. Finally, Benjie stood accused of ' 
having stolen a duck, to hunt it with the said lurcher, ■ 
wliich was us dexterous on water as on land. I ; 
chimed in with my friend, in order to avoid giving, 
him farther irritation, and declared, I should be 
disposed, from my own experience, to givo up Bonjio 
as one of Satan's imps. Joshua Gctidea began to ! 
censure the phrase as too much exaggerated, and ! 
otherwise unbecoming the mouth of a reflecting ' 
person ; and, just as £ was apologizing for it, as i 
being a term of common parlance, wo heard certain ; 
sounds on the opposite side of the brook, which i 
s£>eiucd to indicate that Solomon and Beniie were ! 
at issue together. Tho sand-hills behind which | 
Benjie seemed to take his course, had concealed : 
from us, as doubtless he meant they should, his 
ascent into the forbidden saddle, and, putting Solo* \ 
mon to his mettle, which he was seldom called upon | 
to exert, they had cantered away together in great j 
amity, till they came near to the ford from which \ 
the pdfrey’s legitimate owner had already turned I 
back. ^ 

Here a contest of opinions took place bctwcrni , 
the hoi'se and hi^ rider. The latter, according to ; 
liis instructions, attempted to direct Solomon to- . 
wards the distant bridge of stone; but Solomon 
epined that tlio ford was tlio shortest way to his own 
stable. Tho point was sharply contested, and we 
heard Benjie gee-hupping, tchek-teheking, and, 
above all, flogging in great style ; while Solomon, 
who, docile in his general habits, was now sfkrcd 
beyond his patience, made a great trampling and 
rccalcitratioii ; and it was their jouit noise which 
we heard, witliout being able to see, though Joshua 
might too well guess, the cause of it 
J Alarmed at Uiese indications, the Quaker began 
to shout out, Benjie — thou varlet 1 — Solomon 
— thou fool 1” vidien the couple presented them- 
selves in full drive, Solomoii having now decidedly 
obtained the better of the conflict, and .bringing his 
unwilling rider in high career down to tho ford. 
Never waS there anger changed so fast into humane 
fear, as that of my good companion. ** The varlet 
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will be drowned !” h6 exclaimed — ^ a widow’s son ! 

— her only son ! — and drowned ! — let me go ” 

And he struggled with me stoutly as I hung upon 
him, to prevent him from plunging into the ford. 

I had 110 fear whatever for Benjie ; for the black- 
guard vermin, though he could not manage tlio 
refractory horse, stuck on his scat like a monkey. 
Solomon and Benjie scrambled through the &rd 
witli little inconvenience, and resumed their gallop 
on the other side. 

It was iinpossiblo to guess whether on this last 
occa lOti Benjie wsm running off with Solomon, or 
Solo. ■ mil witli Benjie ; but, judging from character 
and motives, I ratlicr suspected the funner. I could 
not help laughing as the rascal passed me, grinning 
i betwixt terror and delight, perched on &e very 
I pommel of the saddle, and holding with extended 
I arms by bridle and mane ; while Solomon, die bit 
I securod between his teeth, and his head bored down 
, bctwixt.his fore-legs, passed his master in this un- 
wonted guise as hard as he could pelt. 

The mischievous bastard !’* exclaimed tlio 
! Quaker, terrified out of his usual moderation of 
■ speech — “the doomed gallows-bird! — he will 
I break Solomon’s wind to a certainly.** 

I I prayed him to be comforted — assured him a 
. brushing gallop vrould do his favourite no harm — 
i and reminded him of the censure ho had bestowed 
; on me a minute bcfoi'e, for applying a harsli epithet 
i to the boy. 

i But Joshua was not without hisauswer ; — “Friend 
! ,youih,*’ he said, “ thou didst speak of the lad’s soul, 

I which thou didst affirm belonged to the enemy, aud 
j of that thou couldst say nothing of thine own know- 
; ledge ; on the contrary, 1 did but speak of his outward 
, man, whicli will assurdly be suspended by a cord, 

, if he raendetli not his manners. Men say tliat, 
young os ho is, ho is one of tlie Laird’s gang.” 

“ Of tlic Laird’s gang !*’ said I, repeating the 
words in surprise — Do you mean the person with 
j whom 1 slept last night 1 — I heard you call him 
j the Laird — Is ho at the head of a gang 
I “ Nay, I meant not precisely a gang,” said tlio 
Quaker, who appeared in his haste to have spoken 
more than ho intended — “ a company, or party, I 
should have said ; but thus it is, friend Latimer, 
with the wisest men, when tlicy permit themselves 
to be perturbed witfi passion, and speak as in a 
fever, or as wiUi the tongue of the foolish and tlie 
forward. And altliough thou hast been hasty to 
I mark my infirmity, yet I grieve not tliat thou hast 
been a witness to seeing that the stumbles of the 
wiso may be no less a caution to youth and inexpe- 
rience, than is the fall of the foolish.” 

This was a sort of acknowledgment of what I had 
already begun to suspect — tliat my new friend’s 
real goodness of disposition, joined to the acquired 
quietism of his religious sect, had beep unable en- 
tirely to check the effervescence of a temper natu- 
rally warm and hasty. 

Upon the present occasion, as if sensible ho had 
displayed a greater degree of emotion than became 
his character, Joshua airoided farther allusion to 
Benjie and i&loinon, and proceeded to solicit my* 
attention to the natural objects around us, which 
increased in beauty and interest, as, still conducted 
by ^e meanders of the brook, we left the common 
behind us, and entered a more cultivated and en- 
closed country, where arable and pasture ground 
was agreeably varied with groves and hedges. De- 


scending now almost close to the stream, oar coarse 
lay through a little gate, into a pathway, kept with 
g^t neatness, the sides uf which were decorated 
witli^ trees and flowering shrubs of tlie hardier 
species; until, ascending by a gentle slope, we 
issued from the grove, and stood almost at once in 
front of a low but very neat building, of an irre- 
gular form ; and my guide, shaking me cordially by 
tlio liand, made mo welcome to Mount Sharon. 

The wood through wliicli we had approached this 
little mansion was tliruwii around it both on the 
uortli and north-west, but, breaking off into diftc- 
rent directions, w'as iiitei'sectcd by a few fields well 
watered and sheltered. The house fronted to tlic 
soutli-cast, and from thcnco the pleasoxe-groimd, 
or, I should rather suy, tlic gardens, sloped down 
to the water. I afterwards understood that tlie 
father of the present proprietor had a considerable 
taste for horticulture, which had been inherited by 
his son, ‘and had formed these gardens, which, w'itii 
tiieir shaven turf, pleached alleys, wildernesses, aud 
exotic trees aud shrubs, greatly excelled any tiling 
of the kind wliich had been attempted in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

If tliere was a little vanity in the complacent 
smile with which Joshua Geddes saw me gaase with 
delight on a scene so different from the naked waste 
wo had that day traversed in company, it might ■ 
surely bo permitted to ono, who, cultivating and 
improving the beauties of natnre, had found therein, 
as he said, bodily healtli, and a pleasing relaxation 
for tlie mind. At tho bottom of the extended gar- 
dens the brook wheeled round in a wide semi-circle, 
and was itself their boundar]^. The opposite side 
w'as no part of Joshua’s domain, but tho brook was 
tliero skirted by a precipitous rock of limestone, 
wliich seemed a barrier of Nature’s own erecting 
around his littlo Eden of beauty, comfort, and 
peace. 

“ But I must not let thee forget,” said tho kind 
Quaker, “ amidst tliy admiration of these beauties 
of our little inheritance, that thy breakfast has been 
a light one.” j 

So saying, Joshua conducted me to a small saslied 
door, opening under a porch amply mantled by j 
honeysuckle and clematis, into a parlour of mode- ' 
rate size ; tlio furniture of which, in plainness and ! 
excessive cleanliness, bore tlic cli^cteristic marks I 
of the sect to which tho owner belonged. i 

Thy father’s Hanuali is generally allowed to be { 
an exception to all Scottish housekeepers, and stands | 
unparalleled for cleanliness among tho women of ; 
Auld Ucekic; but the cleanliness of Uaiiiiali is riut- j 
tishness, compared to the scrupulous purifications 
of tlicse people, who seem to carry into the minor 
decencies of lifo that conscientious rigour w'hich 
they affect in tlieir morals. 

Tho parlour would have been gloomy, for the 
windows were small and the ceiling low ; but tho 
present proprietor liad rendered it more cheerful 
by opening one end into a small conservatoiy, roofed 
with glass, and divided from the parlour by a parti- 
tion of tho same. I Lave never before seen this veiy 
pleasing manner of uniting tho comforts of an apart- 
ment with the beauties of a garden, and I wonder 
it is not more practised by the great. Sometidiig ol 
tlio kind is hinted at in a paper of the Spectator. 

As 1 walked towards the conservatory to yiow it 
more closely, tiio parlour chimney engaged my at- 
teutioii. It was a pile of massive stone, entirely 
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out of proportion to the size of tlio apartment. On 
the front had once been an armorial scutcheon ; for 
the lianimer, or cliisel, which had been employed 
to deface tlie sliield or crest, liad left uninjured the 
; scroll beneath, which bore the pious motto, “ Trust 
i hi God Black-letter, you know, was my early pas- 
sion, and the tombstones in the Groyfriar’s Chiirch- 
I yard early yielded up to my knowledge as a deci- 
: phercr what little they could tell of the forgotten 
i dead. 

i Joshiua Geddes paused when he saw my eye fixed 
on this relic of antiquity. “ Thou canat read it 
: he said. 

I 1 repeated the mottc.^ and added, there seemed 
j vestiges of a date. 

! “ It should bo IAS?,” said he ; “ for so loiij: ago, 

at tlio least computsition, did iny ancestors, in tlic 
blinded times of Papistry, possess tlieso lands, and 
in that year dhl they build their house.” 

“ It is an ancient descent,” «iiid I, looking with 
respect upon the monument. “ 1 am sorry the arms 
have been defaced.” 

It was perhaps impossible for my friend, Quaker 
as he was, to seem altogsther void of respect for the 
pedigree which lie began to recount to me, disclaim- 
ing nil the while the vanity usually connected witli 
tlio subject; in short, wiUi the air of mingled melan- 
choly, regi*ot, and conscious dignity, with which 
Jack Fawkes used to tell us, at College, of his ances- 
tor's unfortunate coiireclioii with the Gunpowder 
Plot. 

“Vanity of vanities, eaith the preacher,” — thus 
harangued Joshua Geddes of Mount Sharon ; — “ if 
wo ourselves are nothing in the sight of Heaven, 
how much less than notiiing must be our clenvation 
from rotten bones and mouldering dust, whose im- 
mortal spii-its have long since gone to their private 
account ! Yes, friend Latimer, iny ancestors were 
renowned among the ravenous and bloodthirsty 
men who theii dwelt in this vexed country ; and so 
much w'crc tliey farac<l for successful frcehootiiig, 
robliery, and bloodshed, tliat they arc said to have 
been called Geddes, as likening them to the fish 
called a Jack, Pila-, or Luce, and in our country 
tongue, a Ged — a goodly distinction truly for Chris- 
. tian men ! Yet did they paint tliis shark of the 
I fresh waters upon theit* shields, and these profane 
I priests of a wicked idolatry, the (unpty boasters 
I called heralds, who make cngiaveii images of fishes, 
I fowls, and fou^ooted licasts, that men may fall down 
I and w'orsliip them, assigned the Ged for the device 
I and escutcheon of my faUiers, and hewed it over 
tbeir chimney’s, and placed it above their tombs ; 
and the men were elated in Tiiind, and bc;came yet 
more Gud-like, slaying, leading into captivity, and 
dividing the spoil, until the place where they dwelt 
obtained the name of Sharing-Knr»we, from the 
booty wbicli was there divided amongst them and 
tlieir accomplices. But a bettor judgment was given 
to my father’s father, Philip Geddes, who, after 
trying to light his candle at some of the vain wild- 
fires men held aloft at different meetings and steeple- 
houses, at length obtained a spark from the lamp 
of tlio blessed George Fox, who came into Scotland 
I spiieadiDg light among darkness, as he himself liatli 
I written, as plentifully as fly. Uic sparkles from the 
hoof of the horse wmcli gallops swiftly along the 
stony road.*^— Here the good Quaker interrupted 
himself with, “ And that is very true, I must go 
»i't!CdUy to see after tlie condition of Solomon.” 


A Quaker servant here entered tlio room with a 
tray, and inclining his head towards his master, but 
not after the manner of one who boa-s, said com- 
posedly, “ Thou art welcome home, friend Joshn.i, 
we expected thee not so early ; but what hath be- 
fallen Solomon thy horse 1” 

**What hatli befallen him, indeed t” said my 
friend ; “ hath he not been returned hither by the 
child whom they call Bcnjie 1” 

“ He hath,” said his domestic, “ but it was after 
a strange fashion ; for he came hither at a swift and 
furious pace, and flung the child Benyie froi. . his 
back, upon the heap of dung which is in tlie stable- 
yard.” 

“ I am glad of it,” said Joshua, hastily, — “glad 
of it, with all ray heart and spirit ! — But stay, he is 
tlie child of the widow — hath the boy any hurt t” 

“ Nt>t so,” answered the servant, “ fur he rose 
and fled swiftly.” 

Jushua muttered something about a scourge, and 
then inquirc'd after Solomon’s present condition. 

I le seotlicth like a steaming caldron,” answered 
the servant ; “and Bauldie, the lad, walkctli him 
1 about the yard with a halter, lest he take cold.” 

Mr Go(hh»s hastened to the stabic-yard to view 
I personally the condition of his favourite, .and I fol- 
I li>w'ed, U) offer my counsel ns a jockey — Don’t 
I laugh, Alaii,sm‘(^ T have joekeyship enough to assist 
'a Qiuikcr — in this iinpleasing predicament. 

The lad who was leading the horse seemed to be 
no Quaker, tlioiigli his intercourse with the family 
had given him a touch of their prim sobriety of 
look and maimer. Ho assured Joshua that his 
hoi*sc* Jiad received no injury, and 1 oven hinted 
that the exercise wunhl he of service to him. Solo- 
mon himself neighed towards his master, and rubbed 
his head against the g(»ofl Quaker’s shoulder, as if 
to ai««Hure him cJ his being quite well ; so tliat 
Joshua retiiriK'd in comfort to his parlour, where 
breakfast was now about to be displayed. 

I have since learned that the affection of Joshua 
for his pony is considered as inordinate by some of 
his own sect ; and that he has been much blamed 
for permitting it to bi? called by the name of Solo- 
mon, or any other name whatever ; but ho lias 
gained so much respect and influence among them 
that they r>vcrlook tlicsc foibles. 

T learned from him (whilst the old servant, Je- 
lioiacliim, entering and re-entering, seemed to make 
no end of the materials which lie brought in for 
breakfast) that his grandfather Philip, tlie convert 
of George Fox, had suffered much from Uie perse- 
cution to which these harmless devotees were sub- 
jected on nil sides during that intolerant period, and 
I much of their family estate had been dilapidated. 

I But better days dawned on Joshua’s father, who, 
connecting himself by marriage with a wealtliy &mily 
<>f Quakers in Lancashire, engaged successfully in 
various branches of commerce, and redeemed tli(> 
remnants of the property, changing its name in 
sense, without much alteration of sound, from the 
Border appellation of Sbariug-Knowc, to the evan- 
gelical .'mpellation of Mount Sharon. 

This Philip Geddes, as 1 before hinted, had im- 
bibed the taste for horticulture and the pursuits of 
the florist, which arc not uncommon among the 
pc^iccful sect he belonged to. Me liad destroyed the 
remnants of the old peel-house, substitutiDg tlie 
modern mansion in its place ; and while be reserved 
the lieartli of his ancestors, in memory of their 
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1 1i.>bi)itartty, as also the pious motto which they had 
chanced to assumo, he failed not to obliterate tlie 
worldly and military emblems displayed upon tlie 
shield and hclmeti together with all their blazonry. 

In a few minutes after Mr Geddes had concluded 
the account of himself and his family, his sister 
Rachel, tlie only surviving member of it, entered 
the room. Her appearance is remarkably pleasing, 
and although her age is certainly thirty at least, she 
still retains the diape and motion of an earlier 
period* The absence of every tiling like fashion or 
ornament was, as usual, atoned for by the most per- 
fect neatness and cleanliness of her dress ; and her 
simple cloSb cap was particularly suited to eyes 
\\ hich liad the softness and simplicity of the dove’s. 
Her features were also extremely agreeable, but 
had suffered a little tlirough tlie ravages of that 
professed enemy to beauty, the smallpox ; a disad- 
vantage which was in part counterbalanced by a 
well-formed mouth, teeth like pearls, and a pleasing 
sobriety of smilo, that seemed to wish good here and 
hereafter to every one she spoke to. You cannot 
make any of your vile inferences here, Alan, for 1 
have given a full-length picture of Hachel Geddes ; 
so tliat ^ou cannot say in this case, as in tlie letter 
1 have just received, tlmt she was passed over as a 
subject on which 1 feared to dilate. More of this 
anon. 

Well, we settled to our breakfast after a blessing, 
or ratlier an extempore prayer, which Joshua made 
upon the occasion, and whidi the spirit moved him 
to prolong rather more than I felt altogether agree- 
able. Then, Alan, tliere was such a despatching of 
the good things of the morning, as yon have not 
witnessed since you have seen Darsie Latimer at 
breakfast. Tea and chocolate, eggs, ham, and 
pastry, not forgetting the broiled fish, disappeared 
with a celerity which seemed to astonish the good- 
I humoured Quakers, who kept loading my plate with 
I supplies, as if desirous of seeing whether they could, 

' by any possibility, tire me out. One hint, however, 

I received, which put mo in mind where 1 was. 

I Miss Geddes had offered me some sweet-cake, which, 

' at the moment, X declined ; but presently after- 
wards, semng it within my reach, 1 naturally enough 
he]^ myself to a slice, and had just deposited it 
beside my plate, when Josliua, mine host, not with 
the authoritative air of Sancho’s doctor, Tirtea 
Fuera, but in a very calm and quiet manner, lifted 
it away and replaced it on the dish, observing only, 
^ Thou didst refuse it before, friend Latimer.” 

These good folks, Alan, make no allowance for 
what your good fatlier c^ls the Abcrdecn-mau’s 
privile^, of ** taking his word again or what the 
wise cui second thoughts. 

Bating this slight hint, that I was among a precise 
generation, tliere was nothing in my reception tiiat 
was peculiar— 'Unless, indeed, 1 were to notice the 
sohcitous and uniform kindness with which all tlie 
attentions of my new friends were seasoned, as if 
dicy were anxious to assure me that the neglect of 

served^ render their hospi^i ty mote rincere. At 
length my hunger was satisfied, and tlie worthy 
Quaker, who, wuth looks of gres^t good-nature, had 
watched my progress, thus addressed his sister : — 
^ This young man, Rachel, hath last night so- 1 
joumed in the tents of our neighbour, whom men | 
^11 the Laird. 1 am sorry 1 had not met him the 
evening before, for our neighbour’s hospitality is too 


unfrequciitly exercised to be w'oll prepared with tlie 
means of welcome.” 

** Nay, but, Joshua,” said Racliol, " if our neigh- 
bour liath done a kindness, thou shouldst not grudge 
him the opportunity ; and if our young friend hath 
fared ill for a night, he will the better relish what 
Providence may send him of better provimons.” 

" And that he may do so at leisure,” said Joshua, 

wo will pray him, Rachel, to tarry a day or twain 
with us : ho is young, and is but now entering upon 
the world, and our habitation may, if ho will, be like 
a resting-place, from which he may look abroad 
upon the pilgrimage which he must make, and the 
path which ho has to travel. — What sayest thou, 
friend Latimer ) Wo constrain not our friends to 
our ways, and thou art, 1 think, too wise to quarrel 
with us for following our own fashions ; and if we 
should even give thee a word of advice, thou wilt 
not, 1 think, be angry, so that it is spoken in sea- 
son.” 

You know, Alan, how easily I am determined by 
any thing resembling cordiality — and so, though a 
little afmid of tlie formality of my host and hostess, 
I accepted their invitation, provided 1 could get 
some mesenger to send to Shepherd’s Bush for my 
servant and portmanteau. 

“ Why, truly, friend,” said Joshua, “ thy outward 
fi'ame would be improved by cleaner garments ; 
but 1 will do thine errand myself to the Widow 
Gregson’s house of reception, and send thy lad 
hitlier with thy clothes. Meanwhile, Rachel will 
shew thee these little gardens, and tlien win put 
thee ill some way of spending thy time usefully, till 
our meal calls us together at the second hour after 
noon. I bid thee farewell for the present, having 
some space to W'alk, seeing 1 must leave the animal 
Solomon to his refreshing rest.” 

Witli these words, Mr Josliua Geddes withdrew'. 
Some ladies we have known would have felt, or at 
least affected, reserve or embarrassment, at being 
left to do the honours of the grounds to (it will bo 
out, Alan) — a smart young fellow-v-an entire stran- 
ger. She went out for a few minutes, and returned 
in her plaiu cloak and bonnet, witli her beaver- 
gloves, prepared to act as my guide, with as much 
simplicity as if she had been to wait upon thy fatlier. 
So forth I sallied witli my fair Quakeress. 

If the house at Mount Sharon bq mereljir a plain 
and convenient dwelling, of modemte size, and 
Biuall pretensions, the gardens and offices, though 
nut extensive, might rival an carl’s in point of care 
and expense. Rachel carried me first to her own 
favourite resort, a poultry-yard, stocked with a 
variety of domestic fowls, of the more rare as well 
os the most ordinary kinds, furnished with ovei^ 
accommodation which may suit tlicii* various habits. 
A rivulet which spread into a pond for the con- 
venience of the aquatic birds, trickled over gravel 
as it passed tlirough the yards dedicated to the land 
poultry, whicli were thus amply supplied with the 
means they use for digestion. 

All tlicso creatures seemed to recognize the pre- 
sence of their mistress, and some especial favourites 
hastened to her feet, and continued to follow her as 
far as their limits permitted. She pointed out their 
peculiarities and qualitiei^ with the discriminatlott 
of Olio who had made natural history her study ; 
and 1 own I never looked on bam-door fowls with 
so much interest before — at least until they were 
boiled or roasted. 1 could not help asking die 
184 
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I trying questica, how ehe could order the execution 
! of any of tlio creatures of which slie seemed so 
! t\u'olul. 

‘‘ It was paiiifuV’ she said, ** but it was according 
to the law of their being. They must die ; but they 
I knew not when dcatli was approaching ; and iu 


solemn, and so silent, that it must have commanded 
your admiration. The brook, restrained at the 
ultimate boundary of die grounds by a natural 
dam-dike or ledge of rocks, seemed, even iu its 
present swoln state, scarcely to glide along: and 
the pale willow-trccis, fiboppiug their, long branches 


making them comfortable while they lived, we con- I into the sti'eam, gathered around tiicin Htde odronah 
trlbuted to dieir happiness as much as llu- conditions | of Uie foam tliat floated down from the mere rapid 


I of tlielr existence permitted to us.” stream above. The high rock, wliich formed the 

• .1 am not quite of her mind, Alan. 1 do not up]>osIte hank of the brook, was seen dimly througli 

believe either pigs or poultry wuuld admit that Uie tiio bi'anehes, and its pale and splintered front, gar- 
I chief end of their being was to be killed and eaten, landed with long streamers of briers and other 
. However, 1 did not press the argument, from whicli creeping plants, seemed a barrier between the qniet 
' my Quaker seemed mther desirous to escape ; for, path which we trode, and the toiliug and bustling 
! conducting me to tiie greenhouse, wliich w'ss exteu- world beyond. Tiie path itself, following' the sweep 
, sive, and nlled with tlie choicest plants, slie pointed of the stream, made a very ^utle curve ; enough, 
out an aviary which occupied the iarther end. where, liowever, served by its inflection completely t<i hide 


she said, she employed herself with attending tlie 
inhabitauts, without being disturbed with any patu- 


tlic eud of tlio walk, until you arrived at it. A deep 
and sullen sound, which increased as you proceeded, 


ful recollections concerning their future destiiia- . prepared yon for this termination, whicli was in- 
tion. { deed only a plain root-seat, frr>m which you looked 

I will not trouble you with any account of the i nu a fall of about six or seven feet, where the brook 
various hot-houscs and gai*(leus, and ilicir contents. | flung itself over the ledge of natural rock 1 Jiave 
Nu small sum of money must have been exjiended | already mentioned, w'hich tliere crossed its course. 


in erecting and maiiitaiiiiiig them iu the exquisite 
degi'ce of good order wliich tliey exliibited. Tiio 


The quiet and twilight seclusion of tliis walk 
rendered it a tit scene for confldeutial communing ; 


family, 1 understood, were conneetod \vitli that ui ; and having nothing more interesting to say to my 


the celebrated Millar, and had imbibed his ta.ste for ! 
flowers, and for horlicultiii*e. But instead of mur- 
dering botanlct'il names, 1 will rather conduct you ; 
to the policy f or pleasun}-gardcri, which the taste 
of Joshua or his father, had extended on the baiikd 
betwixt the house and river. This also, in contra- 
distinction to the prevailing simplicity, was orna- 
mented ill ail unusual degree. Tliore w ere various 


fiiir Quaker, 1 took the liberty of questioning her 
about the J^aird ; for you ore, or ought to be, aware, 
that next to discussing tlie aflaim of tlie heart, the 
f.dr acx are iiiosi interested in those of their neigh - 
boui>i. 

i did uotCDueeal either my curiosity, r»r the check 
which it liad received from Joshna, and 1 saw tliat 
my companion answered with erjibarrasKmeut. ^ I 


comiiartmeiits, tlie connection of which was wed must nut speak otherwise than truly,’* she said ; 
managed, aud altlioiigh the wliolc ground did not ‘Sand theiHifore I tell thee, that niy brother dislikes, 
exceed five or six acres, it wa>< so much varied as and that I fear, thu man of whom thou hast asked 
to seem four times larger. Tiie space ouittaiiicd me. IVrhaps we are both wia>ng — but he is u 
close alleys and open walks ; .a very pretty ai*titicial inau of violence, and hath great influence over many, 
waterfall ; a fountaia also, consisnng of m conside- who, following the trade of sailors and Ashernieti, 
I'able jet-d’eau, wiiosc strcaius glittered iu Uie siiji- become us rude as tlie elements with wliich they 
beams, ami exliibirnd a continual rainbow. There contend. Ibj hath no certain name among them, 
I was a cabinet of verdure, as the French call it, to which is not unusual, their rude fashitm being to 


• cool the biirnmcr heat, aud there w;ts a terruco 
} sheltered from the north-cast by a noble holly 
hedge, with all its glittering spears, where you 


might have the full advantage of the buii in tlie j in idle derision ; the pools of salt water left by tlii; 


I clear frosty days of wintia*. 

I know that you, Alan, will coiidemn all this as 
i liad aud antiquated ; for, ever since Dr»ir*ley has 
described the Leaaowes, and talked of Brown’s | 
imitations of nature, and Horace 'Walpole’s late ! 


( very interesting, wbera tlie situation, iu its natural to a.Hsume iiis own name, ^lle is often absent from 
I state, otherwise has no particular charms. his cottage at BiOikeu-bui'n-clifl's, for weeks an<i 

! So tliat when 1 have a country-house, (who can mouths.” 

I Hay' hov soon 1) you may look fur gioittocs, and “ J should liave tliought,” said 1, " tliai the 
I cascades, and fouhtalns ; nay, if you vex me by ;]|^iverLiment would scarce, at this time of day, 
< contradiction, peiitapa 1 may go tlie lengili of a Ijc likely to proceed against any one evqn of tiie 
so provoke mo uo^,' for you see of what jnoi>t obnoxious n.'bc)s. Many years liave passed 
i 1 am capable. away — ” 

ra(e,'AIa'n, had you condemncfl as artifleial it is tine,” slie replied ; “yet sucli pexvons 
r Friend Geddos’s grounds, there is a wit- may uiiderKtand that their being couiiivcd at de- 
>> 'thc very verge of the stream, su sad, b«> pends on tlioir living in obscurity. But indeed 


enormities 1 am capable. 

At any ra(e,'AIa'n, had you condemocfl as artifleial 
the rest of Friend Geddos’s grounds, there is a wit- 
1 low vnlk b) the very verge of the stream, so sad, m 


distiiiguibh each other by nicknames; aud they have 
called him Iho Laird of the Lakes, (notrcmeinberiiig 
Uiere shuiild be no one called Lord, save one only,) 


lido among the sands being called tiiu Lakes oi 
?>ulway.” 

“ lifts ho no other revenue than he derives from 
llieso sands I” 1 asked. 

“ That 1 cannot answer,” replied llachel ; “ men 


Essay on Gardening, you are all for sinqde nature bay that ho wants not money, though he lives like 
— condemn walking up and down stairs in tlie open an f>rdijiary flblierman, aud tliat he iini»arts freely 
air, aud declare for wood and wilderiiess. But un of Ids means to tlio poor around him. They in- 
tjuid nimif. 1 would not deface a scene of natural uiiiuto that lie is a man of consequence, once deejdy 
grandeur or beauty, by the introduction of crowded engaged in the unhappy afiair of tiio rebellion, and 
ailiiicial decorations; yet such may, 1 think, be <*veu still too much in danger from tlie goveriiiiient 
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Caere can notliing certain be known afnong these . had tlie riglit, when he averred that there was tm 
rune pccplc. The truth is not in them— most of : much courage in sufferance as in exertion. 
rJieni }Kii’dci|iate in tlie unlawful trade betwixt these j As we approached the farther end of the willow | 
j parts and the neighbouring shore of Euglaud ; and walk, tlie sullen and continuous sound of the dashing ' 
ihey jure familiar with every species of falsehood ' waters heciiine still more and more audible, and at • 
and .deceit.’’ I length rendci'ed it difficult for us to communicate i 

“ Itis apity^” 1 remarked, ^ your brother should : with each other. The conversation dropped, but 
iiave iieiglibours of such a description, especially as | apparently my companion continued to dwell upon 
1 understand he is at some variance with them.” j the apprehensions which it had excited. At the 
Whew, when, and about what matter 1” an- | bottom of the walk, we obtained a view of the 
hwered Miss Geddes, with an eager and timorous , csuncade, where the swollen brook flung itself in 
I iiiixiety, which made me regret liaving touched on : foam and tumult over the natural barrier of rock, 
i tlie subject ! which seemed in vain to attempt to bar its eourse. | 

1 told her, in a way as little alarming as I could '• I gazed with delight, and, turning to express my | 

; devise, the pnrport of what passed betwixt this sentiment to my companion, 1 otorved that she > 

I Ituird of tho Lakes and her brother, at their morn- had folded her hands in on attitude of sorrowAil j 
lug’s interview. resignation, which shewed her thoughts were far | 

, ” You affright me mucii,” answered she ; it from tho scene which lay before her. When she | 

, is this very circumstanee which has scared me in saw that her abstraction was observed, she resumed ! 

(li<i watches of the night. When my brother Joshua her former placidity of manner ; and ha^g given j 
; withdrew from an active share in the commercial me suflicieiit time to admire this termination of our 
('oucems of my father, being satisfied with the por- sober and secluded walk, proposed that we should • 
i tionof worldly substaiiGo which lie already possessed, return to the house through her brother’s fiirm. j 
’ there wore one or two undertakings in which he Even wo Quakers, as we are called, have our little - 
; ret.ained au interest, either because his withdrawing pride,” she said ; ” and iny brother Joshua would j 
! iiiight have been prejudicial to friends, or because ' not forgive me, were 1 not to shew thee the fields | 
lio wished to retain some mode of occupying Ids | which he taketh delight to cultivsite^ after the 
time. Amongst the more iuiptirtaut of these, is a ! newest and best fashion ; for which, 1 promise thee, 
h-Jiing station on tlie coast, whore, by ceilaiii im- ‘ lie hatli received much praise from good judges, as 
]>roved modes of erecting snares, opening at the , well as somo ridicule from those who think it foUy 
Mtlvance of tho tide, and shutting at the I'eflux, to improve on the customs of our ancestors.” 

•! insuiy more fish are taken tliaii can bo destroyed As she spoke, she opened a low door, leading ) 

• by those who, tike the men of Broken-burn, use through a moss and ivy-covered wall, the boundary 
only the boat-net and spear, or fishing-rod. They of the pleasure-ground, into the open fields ; through 
cuiuplaiu of these tide nets, as men call them, as an which we moved by a convenient path, leading. ; 
innovation, and pretend to a right to remove and with good taste and simplicity, by stile and hedge- . 
destroy tliem by tlie strong hand. 1 fear me, tins I’ow, through pasturage, and arable, and woodland ; ' 
man of violence, whom they call the Laird, will so that in all ordinary weather, the good man < 
execute these his threats, which cannot be without might, without even soiling his shoes, perform his 
both loss and danger to my brotber.” perambulation round the farm. There were seats 

“Mr Geddes,” said 1, “ought to apply to the also, on which to rest ; and though not adorned with 
civil inagisu'ate ; there are sohliers at Duinlries who inscriptions, nor quite so froquent in occurrence as 
would be detached for his protection.” those mentioned ih the account of the Leasowes, 

“ Thou speakest, friend Latimer,” answerod the their situation was always chosen with resjiect to 
lady, “ as one who is still in the gall of bitterness some distant prospect to bo commanded, or some 
and bond of iniquity. God forbid th.at we sliould home-view to bo enjoyed. 

endeavour to preserve nets of fiax and stakes of But what struck me most in Joshua’s domain, 

I wood, or the Mammon of gain which they procure was the quantity and the tameness of the game. 

< for us, by the liauds of men of war, aud at the risk The hen )>artridge scarce ahnodoned the roost at 
! of spilling human blood I” the foot of tlio hedge where slie liad assembled her 

“ 1 respect your scruples,” I replied ; “ but covey, though Uio path went close beside her ; and 
since such is your way of thinking, your hrotlicr the hare, romaining on her form, gazed at us as we 
■ * . .1 - » . . . ijep fiiij (lark eye, or rising hizily and 

hopping to a little distance, stood crect^ to look at 
us with more curiosity than apprehension. I ob- 
.served to Miss Geddes the extreme tameness of 
these timid and shy animals, and sho informed me 
that their contidenco arose from protection in the 
summer, and relief during tlio winter. 

“ Thev are pets,” she saiil, “ of my brother, who* 
coiisidero them as tlie better entitled to liis kindness 
I hat they are a rac?e persecuted by tli© world in 
general. 1 le deiiietli himself,” she said, “ even the 
rompany of a dog, that these creatui^ here 
at least enjoy undisturbed security. Yet this bamt- 
less or humane proiienrity, or humour, liath given 
offeuce,” she added, to our dangerous ueiglr 
hours.” 

Sho pxjilained this, by telling mo tliat my host of 
tho preceding night was remarkable foe his attach- 


ongjii lo avert me danger uy compromise or suu- 
inission.” 

“ Perhaps it would he best,” answered Rachel ; 
“ hut what cau I say I Even in tho best-troined 
temper there may remain some leaven of the old 
Adam; and 1 know not whether it is this or a 
better spirit tliat maketli my brother Joshua deter- 
mine, that tliough ho will npt resist force by force, 
neither will ho yield up his right to mere tlireats, 
or encourage wrong to others by yielding to ine- 
uaces. llis partuori^ he says, confide in his steadU 
ness ; and tliat he must not disappoint tliem by 
yielding up tiiclr right for tho fear of the threats of 
man, whose hreatli is in his nostrils.” 

This observation convinced mo that the spirit of 
the old sharers of the spoil was not utterly departed 
even from tlie bosom of tho peaceful Quaker ; and 
I could not help confessing internally that Joshua 
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ment to field-sports, >\liicli he pursued without 
iiiiieh regard to the wisiies of tlie iiiiUvidiials over 
whose property ho followed them. The undefined 
inixturo of respect and fear with which he was 
gcnenilly rcgaixled, induced most of tlic neigh- 
bouriug landholders to connive at what they would 
perhaps in another have punislicd as a trespass ; but 
Joshua 03ddcs would not permit the intrusion of 
any one upon his premises, and as he had before 
offended several country ncighboui's, who, because 
he would neither shoot himself nor permit otliers 
to do so, compared him to the dog in the inaiiger, so 
he now aggravated the displeasure which tlio Laird 
of the Lakes had already conceived against him, 
by positively debarring him from pursuing his sport 
over his grounds — So that,** saidHachcl Geddes, 
** 1 sometimes wish our lot had been cast elsewhere 
than in tlicso pleasant borders, where, if we had 
less of beauty around us, we .might have had a 
neighbourhood of peace and good-will.*’ 

We at length returned to tiio house, where MibS 
Geddes shelved me a small study, containing a little 
collection of books, in two separate presses. 

" These,” said slio, pointing to the smaller press, 
will, if thou bestowest tliy leisure upon them, do 
thee good ; and tliese,*’ pointing to tlio other and 
larger cabinet, can, 1 believe, do tbcc little harm. 
Some of our people do indeed hold, that every 
writer who is not with us is against us ; hut brother 
Joshua is mitigated in his opinions, and coiTcspon- 
deth with our friend John Scut of Amwell, who hath 
himself constructed verses well approved of even 
in the vK>rld. 1 wish thee many good thoughts till 
our family meet at the hour of dinner.’* 

Left alone, I tried boUi collections ; the firat con- 
sisted entirely of religious and controversial tracts, 
and the latter formed a small selection of history, 
and of moral writers, both in prose and verse. 

Neither collection promising much amusement, 
tliou hast, in these close pages, the fruits of my 
tedionsness ; aud truly, 1 think, writing history 
(one’s self being the subject) is as amusing as 
reading that of foreign countries, at any time. 

Sam, still more drunk than sober, arrived in due 
time with my portoianteau, and enabled me to put 
my dress into order, better befitting Ibis temple of 
deanliness and decomm, where (to conclude) 1 
believe 1 shall be a sojourner for more days than 
one.' 

P.S. — I have noted your adventure, as you home- 
bred youths may perhaps term it, concerning tin; 
visit of your doughty Laird. We travellers hohl 
such an incident of no mat consequence, though 
' it may serve to embellish the uniform life of 
Brown’s Square. But art thou not ashamed to 
' attempt to interest ono who is seeing the world at 
large, and studying human nature on a largo scale, 
j by so ludd a narrative « Why, what docs it amount 
to, after all, but that a Tory Lurd dined with a 
I Whig Ijawyer t no very uncommon matter, espe- 
cially as you state blr Herries to have lost tlio 
estite, though retaining the designation. The Laird 
behaves with haughtiness and impertinence — 
nothing out of character in that : is not kicked 
down stairs, as he ought to have been, were Alan 
.j V airford half the man that ho would wish his friends 
I te think him. — Ay, bat then, as tlie young lawyer, 
I . uiBTnad of sliewiog his friend the door, chose to 

> See Note V. Btiidenet with the Quaker* 


nuike use of it himself, he overheard the Laird 
aforesaid ask the old lawyer concerning Dai-sie 
Latimer — no doubt earnestly Inquiring after iJic 
haudsomc, accomplished inmate of his family, who 
has so lately made Themis his bow, and declined 
the honour of following her farther. You laugh at 
me for my air-drawn castles ; but confess, have 
they not surer footing, in general, than two words 
spoken by such a man as Iierries I And yet — and 
yet — I would rally the matter off, Alan; but in 
dark nights, even tlio glow-worm becomes an object 
of lustre, and to one plunged in my uncertainty and 
ignor.*iiice, the slightest gleam that promises intel- 
ligence, is interesting. My life is like the subter- 
ranean river in the Peak of Derby, visible only | 
where it cmsscs the celebrated cavern. I am here, 
and this much 1 know ; but where 1 have sprung 
from, or whither my course of life is like to tend, 
who shall tell me t Your father, too, seemed 
interested and alarmed, and talked of WTiting ; 
would to Heaven he may ! — 1 send daily to the 
post-town for letters. 


LETTER VI I r. j 

AI.AN FAIRFORD TO DARSJR LATIMUK. 

Tiiou inayst clap thy wings and crow as thou 
pleascst. You go in search of adventures, but . 
adventures come to me unsought for ; and oh ! in 
what a pleasing shape came mine, since it arrived in 
the form of a client — and a fair client to boot ! 
What think you of that, Dansie, you who are such 
a sworn squire of dames ! Will this not match 
my adventures with thine, tliat hunt salmon on 
liorscback, and will it not, besides, eclipse the 
history of a whole tribe of Broadbrims 1 — but 1 
must proceed methodically. 

When 1 rcturnod to-day from the College, I was 
surprised to see a broad grin distending the adust 
countenance of the faithful James Wilkinson, 
which, as the circumstance seldom happens above 
once a-year, was matter of some surprise. More- 
over, ho had a knowing glance with his eye, which 
1 should have as soon expected from a dumb-waiter 
— an article of furniture to which James, in his 
usual state, may be happily assimilated. " What 
the devil is tlio matter, James 1” 

" The devil may be in the matter, for aught 1 
ken,” said James, with another provoking grin ; 
"for here has b^>n a woman calling for 3 'ou, 
Maistcr Alan.” 

’"A woman calling for mo !” said I in surorisc ; 
fur you know well, that excepting old Aunt Peggy, 
who comes to dinner of a Sunday, and the still 
older Lady Bedrooket, who calls ten times a-ycar 
for the quarterly payment of her jointure of four 
hundred merks, a female scarce approaches our 
threshold, as my fatlier visits all his female clients 
at their own lodgings. James protested, however, 
that there bad been a lady calling, and for me. 

" As bonny a lass as 1 have seen,” added James, 

" since 1 was in the Fusilcera, and kept company 
with Peg Baxter.” Thou knowest all James’s gay 
recollections go back to the period of his military 
service, tlie years he has qpent in ours having pro- . 
hably been dull enough. I 
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•* Did tho lady leave no name nor place of ad- 
dress I” 

No/* replied James ; ‘^but she asked when you 
w'ad be at liame, and 1 appointed her for twelve 
o’clock, when Uio house w^ bo quiet, and your 
father at tlie Bank.” ^ 

For shame, James ! how can you tliiiik my 
father’s being at home or abroad could be of conse- 
quence ? lady is of course a decent person 1” 

" I’sc uphaud her tha^ sir — she is nane of your 

— — [Hero James supplied a blank with a 
low whistle] — “ but I didna ken — iny niaisier 
iiiakcs an unco wark if a woman comes here.” 

1 passed into my own room, not ill-pleased that 
my fatlier was absent, notwitlistaiiding I had 
I thought it proper to rebuke James for having so 
contrived it. 1 disarranged my books, to give them 
the appearance of a graceful confusiou on the table, 
and laying my foils (useless since your departure) 
across the mantelpiece, that the lady might see 1 
was f<i»i Marte quam Mereurio — I endeavoured 
to dispose my dress so as to resemble aii elegant 
I niornitig dishabille — gave my bair the general 
] t-hadeof powder which marks the gentleman — laid 
I my watch and seals on tho table, to hint that I 
i understood the value of time ; — arul wlien I had 
i made all these arraug«‘inciits, of which 1 am a little 
ashamed when I think of them, I had nothing 
better to do tban to watch the diabplate till the 
index pointed to noon. Five tninntos elapsed, 

' which I allowed for variation of clocks — five 
, ' minutes more rendered me anxious and doubtful 

— and five minutes more would ha%'e made me im- 

• patient. 

* L.augh as thou wilt ; but remember, Darsle, I 
was a lawyer, expecting his first client — a young 
man, how strictly biX'd up I need not remind you, 
expecting a private interview with a young ami 
beautiful woman. But ere the third term of five 
minutes had elapsed, the door-bell was heard to 

- lir.klc low and modestly, as if touched by some 
timid hand. 

James Wilkinson, swift in uotliing, is, us thou 
I knowest, peculiarly slow in answering the door- 
1 bell ; and [ reckoned on five minutes good, ere his 
i solemn step should have ascended the stair. Time 
' enough, thought 1, for a peep through the blinds, 

! and was hastening to the window accordingly. But 
I 1 i-eckoned without iny host ; for James, who had 
his own curiosity as well as I, was lying perdu in 
the lobby, ready to open at the first tinkle ; and 
there wras, “This way, ma’am — Yes, ma’am -- 
I The lady, Mr Alan,” before I could ^t to the chair 
ill which I proposed to be diacovci'ed, seated in all 
legal digni^. Tho consciousness of being half 
caught m the act of peeping, joined to that native 
air of awkward bashfuincss of which I am told tlie 
law will soon free me, kept me standing on the 
fioor in some confusion ; while the lady, disconcerted 
on her part, remained on the threshold of tlie room. 
James Wilkinson, who hah his senses most about 
him, and was perhaps willing to prolong his stay 
in tlie apartment, busied himself in setting a chair 
for Uie lady, and recalled me to my good-breediJig 
by the hint. 1 invited her to take possession of it, 
and bid James withdraw. 

My visiter was undeniably a lady, and probably 
considembly above the ordinary rank — very mo- 
dest, too, judging from the mixture of grace and 
timidity with which she moved, and at my entiwaty 


sat down. Her dress was, I should suppose, both 
handsome and fashionable ; but it was much con- 
cealed by a walking-cloak of green silk, fancifully 
embroidered ; iii which, tliough heavy for tho sea- 
son, her ]>crson was enveloped, and wliich, more- 
oi^er, was furnished with a hood. 

Tlie devil take that hood, Darsio ! for I ti'as 
just able to distinguish that, pulled as it was over 
the face, it concealed from me, as 1 was convinced, 
one of tho prettiest countenances I have seen, and 
which, from a sense of embarrassment, seemed to 
be crimsoned with a deep blush. I could see her 
complexion was beautiful — her chin finely turned 

— lier lips coral — and ber teeth rivals to ivory. 
But farther tlie deponent sayctli not ; for a clasp of 
gultl, ornamented with a sapphire, closed tlie en- 
vious mantle under the iiicr)gnita’s throat, and tho 
cui*sed hood concealed ciitiicly tlie upper part of 
the face. 

I ought to have spukc first, that is certain ; but 
ci’e 1 could get my phrases well arranged, the young 
lady, rendered desperate, 1 suppose, by my hesita- 
tion, opened the conversation herself. 

“ I fear I am an intruder, sir — I expected to 
meet an elderly gentleman.” 

This brought mo to myself. “ My father, madam, 
perhaps. But you inquired for Alan Fairford — 
my father’s name is Alexander.” 

“ It is Mr Alan Fairford, undoubtedly, with 
whom I wished to speak,” she said, with greater 
coiifiibiou ; “ but 1 was told tliat he was advanced 
in lift*.” 

“ Some mistake, madam, I presume, betwixt my 
father and myself — our Christian names have tlie 
same initials, though the tenninations are different. 

— 1 — I — I would esteem it a most fortunate 

Mistake if I could have the honour of supplying my 
father’s place in any thing that could be of service 
to you.” ^ ^ I 

“ You are very obliging, sir.” A pause, during j 
which she seemed undetermined whctlier to rise or | 
sit still. • 1 

“ 1 am just about to bo called to the bar, ma- i 
dam,” Slid 1, in hopes to remove her scruples^ to | 
ojKui her case to me ; “ and if iny advice or opinion 
could be of tlie slightest use, although 1 cannot I 
presume to say tl'.at they arc much to be depended 
upon, yet ” 

The lady arose, “ I am tinily sciisiblo of your 
kindness, sir ; and 1 have no doubt of your talents. 

1 will be very plain with you — it is you whom I 
oanie to visit; altlioiigb, now that we have met, I 
find it will be much better that I should commit 
iny communication to writing.” 

“ I hope, madam, you will nut be so cruel-— so 
tantalizing, 1 would say. Consider, you are my first 
client-— your business my first consultation— do 
not do me tho displeasure of witlidrawiiig your 
confidence because I am a few y^ younger thaii 
you seem to have expected — My ^attention shall 
make amends for my want of experience.* ^ 

« 1 have no doubt of either,” said the lady, in a 
grave tone, calculated to restrain the air of gal- 
iantrv wr h which I had endeavoured to address 
her. ' “ihit when you have ixceived my letter, 
you will find good reasons assigned why a written 
communication will best suit luy purpose. 1 wish 
I you, sir, a good morning.” And m left the apart-' 

! uicnt, her poor baffled counsel scraping, and bow- 
ing, and apologizing for any tiling iliat miglit have 
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I been disagi'ccable to her, although the front of my his soul, his sins were always a great burden to 
i offence seems to be my having been disooveivd to mind, till he had told tiieni to tlie priest ; and once 
I be younger than my father. > confessed, he never thought more about thorn.*’ 

I The door was opened — out die went — walked 1 have tried liis receipt, therefore; and having 
I along the pavement, turned down the close, and | poured my secret mortification into thy trusty car, 

' put the sun, 1 believe, into her pocket when she die- | J will ^ink no more about this maid of the mist, 
j appeared, w soddenijr did dukiees aiid darknesw muk ■ .. wi,o, vltli no fooe, u 'twB., ontliired me.” 

, down on the square, when she was no longer visible. | 

: 1 stood for a moment as if I had l)oen senseless, not j 

j recollecting what a fund of entertainment I must j — four o'clock. 

I liave supplied to our watchful friends on the other i Plague on her ^en mantle, she can be nothing 
: side of the green. Then it darted on my mind that bettor than a fairy ; she kcejis possession of my 
! I might dog her, and ascertain at least who or wlint head yet 1 All during dinner time 1 was terribly 
I she was. Off 1 set — ran down the close, where absent; but, luckily, luy father gave the whole | 
I she was no longer to be seen, and demanded of one credit of niy reverie to the abstract nature of tlio | 
,',of the dyer’s lads whether he had seen a lady go doctrine, Vinco rineentem, tryo rinco U; u|wii I 
down the close, or had observed which way she which brocard of law the Prefessor this niorniiig ! 
turned. * lectured. So 1 got an early dismissal to my own > 

“ A leddy !”--said the dyer, staring at me with crib, and here am I studying, in one sense, tineere j 
his rainliow countenance. « Mr Alan, what takes j rineentem, to get the better of the silly passion of . 
j yon out, rinning like daft, without y<iur hat I” cai*iosity — 1 iliink — J iliink it amounts to notliing i 

“ The devil take my hat 1” answered 1, running else — which has taken such possession of my iina- j 
liack, however, in quest of it ; snatched it up, ami gination, and is perpetually won*ying me witli Ou* 
:igain sallied forth. But as ] reached the liead of question — will she write «)P no I She will not — 
the close once more, 1 had sense enougli to recol- she will not ! So says Uca.son, and adds, Why 
lect that all pursuit would bo now iu vain. Besides, should she take the trouble to enter into corres* 

1 saw my friend, the journeyman dyer, in close pondeiice witii one, who, instead of a bold, alert, 
confabulation with a pea-green personace of his pr<mipt gallant, proved a cbickeu-lieartcd buy, and 
I own profession, and was conscious, like Scrub, that left hrr the whole awkwardness of explanation, 

I they talked of me, because they laughed cousumodly. whicli he should, have met half-way 1 But then, 
i 1 had no mind, by a second sudden apfieanincr, s.’iys Fancy, she vill write, for she was nut a bit 
to confirm tlie report that Advocate Fairford was that sort of person whom you, Mr ileiison, in your 
**gaea daft,” which liad prohahly spread from wisdfim, take her to be. She was disconcertcil 
Campbell’s close-foot to the Mcalmarket Stairs ; I enough, witliout my adding to her distress by any 
and so slunk back within my own hole again. I impudent conduct on my part. And she will write, 

My first employment was to remove all traces of • for By Heaven, she has written, Darnie, an I 

that ele^t and fanciful disposition of iiiy effects with a vengeance! — Here is lier letter, tlmiwn 
from which 1 had hoped for so much credit ; for • into tlie kitchen by a cadie, too faithful to* bi. 

I was now ashamed and angry at having thought \ bribed, either by money or whisky, to say more j 
. an instant upon the mode of receiving a vihit which j than tliat lie received it, with sixpence, from an | 
had commenced so agreeably, but terminated in a | ordinary -looking woman, as He was plying on bis I 
• manner so unsatisfactory. J put my folios in their i station near the Cross, 
places— threw the foils into the dressing-closet — * 
tormenting myself all Uie while with the fniitl^ . 

. doubt, wtetlier I had missed an opportunity or ■ “ for alan fairford, esquire, dariiister. 

, escape a stratagem, or whether the young fiersoii i 
J had been really starfied, as she seemed to intimate, > Sib, 

; by the extreme youth of her iotended legal adviser, j ” I'^xcubu my mistake of to-day. T liad acoidcii- 
: T1|B mirror was not unnaturally called in to aid; I tally learnt that Mr Daivie Latimer had an iiitiniato 
I and that atfrinet-oounsellor pronounc«id me rather ' friend and associate in Mr A. Fairford. When 1 
i short, thiCMet, with a cast of features fitter, I trust, inquired for such a person, he was pointed out to 
I for the bar than tlie ball — not handsomff enough me at the Cross, (as 1 tliiiik tlie Exchange of your 
j for blashing viimns to pine for my sake, or even city is called,) in the character of a respectable 
; to invent sham Suies to bring them to my chambers elderly man — your father, as I now understand, 
j — yet not ugly enough ritlier to scare those away j On inquiry at Brown’s Square, where I uiiderstocMl 
j who came on real buaini^ — dark, to be sure, but he resided, 1 used the nill name of Alan, wliich 
I — nUfri nnU hyaeiniki — niere are pretty things to naturally occasioned you the trouble of tliis day’s 
be said in favour of that complexion. visit. Upon farther inquiry, 1 am led to believe 

At length— as common sense will get the better that you are likely to be the person most active in 
in all cases, when a man will but give it fair filay the matter to which i am now about to direct your 
— I began to stand convicted in my own mind, as attention; and J regret ,much tliat cifcumstanccs, 
an ass before the interview, for having expected arising out of m^ own particular situation, prevent 
too much — an aas during the interview, for having my coinmunicaliiig to you personally wliat 1 now 
! failed to extract the lady’s real purpose — and an a^pprisc you of in Uils matter. 

; osperial ass, now that it was over, for thinking m> « Your friend, Mr Harsie Jjatimer, is in a sitiia- 
i mueh about it. But 1 can think of nothing else, tion of considerable danger. Yon are doubtless 
and therefore 1 am determined to think of tins to aware, that he has been cautioned not to trust him- 
Bome good purpose. self in England — Now, if he has not absolutely 

You remember Murtough O’Hara’s defence of transgresHed this friendly iiiJunetioB,lio lias at least 
' tiio Catholic doctrine of confession ; because, " by approached as nearly to tlie menaced danger as he 
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could do, ronaistently with tho letter of the prohi- 
bition. He has choson his abode in a iieigiibonr- 
hood very perilous to him; and it is only by a 
speedy return to Edinbur^^h, or at least by a removal 
, to some more remote part of Scotland, that he can 
escape the machtiiations of those whose enij^ty he 
. has to fear. 1 must speak in mystery, but iny words 
‘ are not the less certain ; and, I believe, you know 
j enough of your friend’s fortunes to be aware, that 
I 1 c(Hild not write tliis much without bein^ even 
, more intimate with them than yon are. 
i *Mf he cannot, or will not, hike the advice hero 
i given, it is my opinion that you should join him, if 
! possible, without delay, and urge, by j’oiir ^raonal 
i pivsrnce and entreaty, the arguments which may 
I prove ineflectual in writing. One word more, and 
, 1 implore of your candour to take it as it is meant. 

No one supposes that Mr Fairford's zeal in his 
! friend’s service needs to be quickened by merce- 
: nary motives. But report says, that Mr Alan 
rairfi»rd not having yet entered on his professional | 
career, may, in such a case as this, want tlic means, j 
I (hough he cannot want the inclination, to net with 
: promptitude. The enclosed note, Mr Alan Fair- 
I fill'd must be pleased to consider as his iirst pro- 
' fcssional emolument ; and she who Fends it hopes 
' it will be the omen of unbounded success, thougli 
■ the foe comes from a hand so unknown as that of 
j (jREEX Mantik.” 

I A bank note of L.20 was the enclosure, and the 
1 whole Incident left me speocliloss with astonishment. 

'I I am not able to read over the beginning of my own 
• letter, which fbmis the introduction to this extra- 
; ordinary communication. 1 only know that, though 
j mixed with a quantity of foolery, (God knows very 
I much different from niy present feedings,) it gives 
: an account sufficiently accurate, of the mysterious 
; person from whom tins letter comes, and that T 
I have neither time nor patioiiee to separate tlie 
I absurd comnieiitar}^ from the text, which it is so 
I necessary yon should know. 

('omhhie this warning, so strangely conveyed, 
with the caution impressed on you by your London 
oorrespondent, tiriffiths, against your visiting Eng- 
land — with the character of your Laird of the ‘Sol- 
way Lakes — witli tlie lawless habits of the people 
on that frontier country, where warrants are not 
easily executed, owing to the jeahnisy entertained 
hy citlicr country of the legal interference of the 
other ; remember, that even Sir John Fielding said 
to my father, that he could never trace a rogue 
beyotid the Briggend of Dumfries — think that the 
distinctions of Whig end Tory, Papist and Protes- 
tant, still keep tliat country in a loose and compara- 
tively lawless state — think of all this, my dearest 
J^arsic, and remember that, while at this Mount 
Sharon of yours, you are residing with a family 
actually menaced with forcible jiiterfcrenco, and 
who, while their obstinacy ppovokes violence, are 
liy principle bound to abstain ftrom resistance. 

let me tell you, professionally, that the le- 
gality of tlie mode of Ashing practised by your 
Iciend Joshua, is greatly doubted by our best law- 
yers ; and that, if the stake-nets be considered is 
actually an unlawful obstruction raised in tlie chan- 
nel of fihe cstnarv, an assembly of persons who sliall 
. proceed, ria /aiti, to pull down and destroy tliem, 
wonid not. in the eye of tiie law, be esteemed guilty 
of a riot. So, by remaining where you are, you are 


likely to be engaged in a quarrel with which you | 
Imve nothing to do, and thus to enablo your cue- j 
mies, whoever tliese may be, to execute, amid the 
confusion of a general hubbub, whatever designs 
they may have against } our penxinal safety. Black- 
ffsiiers, poachers, and smugglers, are a sort of gentry 
that will not be much checked, eitlier by your 
Quaker’s texts, or by your chivalry. If you are 
Don Quixote enough to uy lance in rest, in defence 
of those of the stake-net, and of the sad-coloured 
garment, I pronounce you but a lost knight; for, 
as I said before, 1 doubt if these potent redressers 
of wrongs, the justices and constables, will hold ! 
thcmsi'lves warranted to interfere. In a wo:^, , 
return, my dear Amadis; the adventure of the 
Sulway-nets is not reserved for your worship. 
Come back, and I will bo your faithful Sancho 
Panza up«in a more hojiefiil quest. We wall beat 
about together, in search of this Urganda, tlie Un- ; 
known She of the Green Mantle, who can re^l | 
this, the riddle of thy fate, better than wise Eppie } 
of Buckliaven,’ or C^K<«smdra herself. 

1 would fain trifle, Darsio ; for, in debating witli ! 
you, jests will sometimes go farther than arguments ; 
imt 1 am sick at heart and cannot keep the ball up | 

I f 3 *ou have a moment’s regard for the friendship j 
wo have so often vowed to each other, let my [ 
wishes for once prevail over your own venturous 
and romantic temper. 1 am quite serious in think- 
ing, that the information communicated to my 
father by this Mr llcrries, and tlie admonitory letter 
of the yiiiing lady, bear upon each other ; and that, 
wei'C you here, you might learn something from one 
or othei;, or from both, that might throw light on 
your birth and parentage. You will not, surely, 1 
proffir an idle whim to the prospect wliidi is thus j 
held out to you I I 

I would, agreeably to the hint I have received | 
in the young lady’s letter, (for 1 am confident ^hat j 
such is her condition,) have ere now been with you j 
to urge these things, instead of pouring them out | 
upon jiaper. But you know that the day for mj j 
trials is appointed ; I linve already gone througli 
tl^ form of being introduced to the examinators, ) 
and have gotten my titles assigned me. All this ! 
should not keep mo at home, but my father would ! 
view any irregularity upon this occasion as a mortal | 
blow to the hopes which lie has cherished most | 
fondly during his life ; viz. my being called to the j 
bar witli some credit. For my own part^ 1 know | 
there is no great difficulty in passing tliese formal ; 
examinations, else how liave some of our acquain- 
tance got tl^rongh them 1 But, to roy father, these 
formalities compose an august and serious solem- 
nity, to which he has long kioked forw^, and imr 
absenting myself at this„ moment would well-nigli 
drive him distracted. Yet 1 shall go altogether 
distracted myself, if I have notan instant aasmnaiicc 
from you tliat you are hastening hither— Mean- 
while I have desired Hannah to get your httie enh 
into the best order possible. I cannot learo that 
my father has yet written to you ; nor has he qxiken 
more of his coiiimiinication with BirrettawDric ; but 
when I let him have some inkling of the dangore 
you are at present incurring, 1 know my request 
that you will return immediately, will have bia cor- 
dial support. 


1 Well known iu the Ch.ip-Book, caUad Un ffisteryor IliKb* ! 
lisven. j 
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I Another reason — I must give a dinner^ as 
iiiDual, upon Diy admission, to our friends ; and iny 
fntlier, laying aside all his usual considerations of 
economy, has desired it may be in the beat style 
I possible. Come hither then, dear Darsie ! or, I 
I protest to you, I shall send examination, admisaion- 
I dinner, and guests, to the devil, and come, in per- 
{ son, to fetch you with a vengeance. Thine, in 
; much anxiety, A. F. 


I LETTER IX. 

ALKXANnEltF.IIRFORD, W.S., TO MU DARSIK LATIMER. 

Dear Mr Daksie, 

Having been your factor loco tutorisy or rather, 

T ought to say, in correctness, (since I acted with- 
out warrant fi'pm the Court,) your negotionm ges- 
ter; that oonucction occasions my present writing. 
And although having rendered an account of my 
intromissions, which have been regularly approved 
of, not only by yourself, (whom 1 could not prevail 
upon to look at more than tho docket and sum | 
total,) but also by the worthy Mr Samuel Gridiths i 
of London, being the hatul tlirough whom the re- 
mittances were made, 1 may, in some sense, be 
j considered as to you functua officio; yet, to 8pc>ak 
facetiously, 1 trust you will not hold me accountable 
as a vicious intromittcr, should I still consider my- 
self as occasionally interested in your welfare. My 
motives for writing, at this time, are twofold. 

1 have met with a ]llr Herries of Birrenswork, 
a gentleman of very ancient descent, but who hath 
in time past been in difficulties, nor do 1 know if 
his affiurs are yet well redd. Birrenswork says, 
that he believes he was very familiar with your 
father, whom he states to have been called Ralph 
Latimer of Langcote-Hall, iu Westmoreland ; and 
! be mentioned family affairs, which it may be of the 
highest importance to you to bo acquainted with ; 
but as he seemed to decline communicating them 
to me, 1 could not civilly urge liiin thercaoent. 
Thus much I know, that Mr Herries had liis own 
share in the late desperate and unhappy matter of 
1745, and was in trouble aliout it, although that is 
probably now over. Moreover, although he did 
not profess the Popish religion openly, ho had an 
eye tnat way. And both of these are reasons why 
I have hesitated to recommend him to a youtli who 
maybe hadi not altogether so w'cll founded his opi- 
nions ooneeming Kirk and State, that they might 
not be dianged ny some sudden wind of doctrine. 
For I have observed ye. Master Darsie, to be rather 
tinctured with the old leaven of prelacy — this 
nnder yonr leave; and although God forbid that 
yon should be in any manner disaffected to the Pro- 
testant Hanoverian line, yet ye have ever loved to 
hear the blawing, blazing stories which the Hieland 
gentlemen tell of those troublona times, which, if it 
were their wiU, they had better pretenni^ as tend- 
ing raUuer to shame than to honour. It is come to 
mealso l^aride-wind, as 1 may say, that you have 
been nelghbonring more than was needful among 
some of the pestileDt sect of Quakers — a people 
who own oeiuer priest, nor king, nor civil ma^- 
trate,iior the fabric of our law, and will not depone 
either la ofrilifrui ogr eriminalibui, be the loss to the 
Beam what it may. Ancnt which heresies, it were • 


good yo read ** tlie Snake in tlie Grass,” or, the 
Foot out of the Snare,” being both well-approved 
tracts, toudiing these doctrines. 

Now, Mr Darsie, ye are to jud^ for yourself 
whether ye can safely to your sours weal remain 
lougei^among these Papists and Quakers; these 
defections on the right hand, and fallings away on 
the left ; and truly if you can confidently resist these 
evil examples of doctrine, 1 think ye may as well 
tarry in the bounds where ye are, until you see Mr 
Herries of Birrenswork, who does assuredly know 
more of your matters tlian 1 thought had been com- 
municated to any man in Scotiand. 1 would fain 
have precognoBced him myself on these affairs, but 
found him unwilling to speak out, as 1 have partly 
intimated before. 

To call a new cause — I have the pleasure to tell 
you, that Alan has passed his private Scots Law ’ 
examinations with good approbation — a great relief | 
to my mind ; especially as worthy Mr Pest told me ' 
in my ear there was no fear of " the callant,” as ho . 
familiarly culled him, which gives me gi'cat heart. . 
llis public trials, which arc nodiiiig in comparison •' 
aave a mere form, arc to take place, by order of ' 
the Honourable Dean of Faculty, on Wednesday j 
first; and on Friday he puts on tho gown, an<l > 
gives a bit chack of dinner to his friends and nc- t 
quaiiitancos, as is, you know, the custom. Your | 
company will be wished for thci'c, Master Dar- ' 
sie, by 11101*0 than him, which I regret to think is : 
impossible to have, as well by your engagements, 
as that our cousin, Peter Fairfbrd, comes from the 
West on purpose, and we have no pkioe to offer 1 * 
him but your chamber in tlic wall. And, to be j 
plain with you, after my use and wont. Master 
Dume, it may be as well that Alan and you do not j 
meet till he is hefted as it were to his new calling. I 
You are a pleasant gentleman, and full of daffing, | 
which may well become you, as you have enough I 
(as 1 understand) to uphold ^'our merry humour. | 
If you regard the matter wisely, you would per- | 
chance consider that a man of substance should | 
have a douce and staid demeanour; yet you are so 
far from growing grave and considerate witli the ' 
increase of your annual income, that tlie richer you . 
become, tlie merrier 1 think you grow. But tliis i 
must be at your own pleasure, so far as you are ' 
concerned. Alan, however, (overpassing my small ! 
savings,) has tho world to win ; and louping and 1 
laughing, as you and ho were wont to do, would 
soon maket tho powder flee out of his wig, and tho \ 
pence out of liis pocket Ncverthelosa, I trust you • 
will meet when you return from your rambles ; for 
there is a time, as tlie wise man sayeUi, for gather- 
ing, and a time for casting away ; it is always the 
part of a man of sense to take the gathering time 
first. T remain, dear sir, your well-wishing firiend, 
and obedient tp command, 

ALE.XANDBR FaIRFOKD. 

P.S. — Alan’s Thesis is upon the title Deperi^ 
eulo et commodo rei tendUatf and is a very pretfy 
piece of Latinity.— Ross-House, in our neighbour- 
hi;|od,'is nearly finished, and it thought to exeri 
Duff-House in ornature. 
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j LETTER X. 

j DajISIB LATIMER TO ALAN FATRKORD. 

I Th b plot tliickcns, Alan. I Imve your lettoT) and 

also one from your father. The last makes it im- 
possible for me to comply with the kind request 
which the former urges. No — I cannot be with 
you, Alan ; and that, for the best of all reasons — 
1 cannot and ought not to counteract your father’s 
anxious wishes. I do not take it unkind of him 
that he desires my absence. It is natm^ that he 
should wish for his son what bis son so well de- 
serves — tlio advantage of a wiser and steadier 
j companion than I seem to him. And yet I am 
sure I have often laboured hard enough to acquire 
• that decency of demeanour which can no more he 
' suspected of breaking bounds, than an owl of catch- 
i ing a butterfly. 

But it was in vain tliat 1 have knitted my brows 
till 1 liad the headach, in order to acquire tlie rc- 
. pntation of a grave, solid, and well-judging youth. 
I Vour father always has discovered, or thought that 
i ho discovered, a harebrained eccentricity lying 
! folded among the wrinkles of my forehead, which 
; rciidored mo a perilous associate for the future 
. counsellor and ultimate judge. Well, Corporal 
, Nym’s philosophy must be iiiy comfort — “ Things 
I must be as tlicy may.” — 1 cannot come to your 
: father's house, where lie wishes not to see me ; and 
J as to your coming hitlier, — by all that is dear to 
'i me, 1 vow that if you are guilty of such a piece 
I of reckless folly — not to say undutiful cruelty, con- 
■ sideriiig your father’s thoughts and wishes — I will 
' never speak to you again as long as I live 1 I am 
' perfectly serious. And besides, your father, while 
; he in a manner prohibits me from returning to 
I Kdinburgh, gives me the strongest reasons for con- 
j tinning a little while longer in this country, by 
liolding out tlie hopo that 1 may receive from your 
old friend, Mr Hoiries of Birrenswork, some par- 
ticulars concerning my origin, with which that an- 
cient racusant seems to bo acquainted. 

That genderaau mentioned Uio name of a family 
in Westmoreland, with which he supposes me con- 
nected. My inquiries here after such a family 
have been ineffectual, for tho borderers, on either 
side, know little of each other. But I shall doubt- 
; less find some Englidi person of whom to iiiako 
; inquiries, since the confounded fetterlock clapped 
; on mjr movements by old Grifiiths, prevents me 
repairing to England in person. At least, the pros- 
pect of obtaining some information is greater hero 
than elsewhere ; it will bffan apology for my making 
a longer stay in this neighbourhood, a line of con- 
duct whirii seems to have your father’s sanction, 
whose opinion must bo sounder than that of your 
wandering damoselle. 

If the road were paved with dangers which leads 
to such a discovery, I cannot for a moment hesi- 
tate to trekd it. But in fact tliere is no peril in 
the case. If the Tritons of the Solway sliall pro- 
ceed to pull down honest Joshua’s tide-nets, I m 
neither Quixote enough in disposition, nor GoliaBi 
enough in person, to attempt their protection. 1 
have no idea of attempting to prop a falling house, 
by putting my shoulders against it. And indeed, 
Joshua gave me a hint, that the company which he 
belongs to, injared in the way threatened, (some 


of them being men who thought after the fashion | 
of the world,) would pursue the rioters at law, and ; 
recover damages, in which probably his own Ideas 
of non-rcsistanco will not prevent his participating. 
Therefore the whole aftair will take its course as 
law will, as 1 only mean to interfere when it may 
be necessary to direct the course of the plaintifm 
to thy chambers ; and I request they may find thee 
intimate with all the Scottish statutes concerning 
salinon-fisherics, from tlic Lese Aqvarum, down- 
wai*d. j 

As for tlie Lady of tlie Mantle, I will lay a wager I 
that the sun so bedazzled thine eyes on that memo- 
rable morning, tliat every thing tlion didst look 
upon seemed green; and notwithstanding James 
Wilkiusriii’s experience in the fusilcers, as well as 
his negative whistle, T will venturu to hold a crown 
that slie is but a wliat-shall-call-’um after all. Let 
not even the gold persuade you to the contrary. 
She may make a shift to cause you to disgorge tlia^ 
and (immense spoil !) a session’s fees to boot, if I 
you look not all the sli.nrpcr about you. Or if it j 
should bo otherwise, and ii‘ indeed there lurk some ; 
mystery under this visitation, credit me, it is one ! 
which thou canst not penetrate, nor can I as yet | 
even attempt to explain it; since, if I prove mis- | 
token, and mistaken I may easily be, 1 would be | 
fain to creep into Phalaris’s bull, were it standing } 
before me roady heated, mther than be roasted ! 
with thy raillery. Do not tax mo with want of j 
confidence ; for tho instant I can tlm)w any light 
on the matter thou slialt have it ; but while I am | 
only blundering about in tlie dark, I do not choose | 
to call wise folks to see me, perchance, break my ' 
nose against a post. So if you marvel at this, 

*■ E*en marvel on till time makes all thingB plain.** 

In the meantime, kind Alan, let me proceed in : 
my duirnal. , 

On the third nr fourth day after my arrival at ! 
Mount Sharon, Time, that bald sexton to whom | 
1 have just referred you, did ^rtainly limp moro j 
heavily along with me than ho had done at first. | 
The quaint morality of Joshua, and Huguenot sim- 
plicity of his sister, began to lose much of their 
raciness with their novelty, and my mode of life, 
by dint of being very quiet, began to feel abomi- 
nably dull. It was, as thou say’st, as if the 
Quakers had put the sun in their pockets — all- 
around was soft and mild, and even pleasant ; but 
there was, in the whole routine, a unifonmty, a 
want of interest, a helpless and hopeless lanj^or, 
which rendered life insipid.* No doubt, iiiy worthy 
host and hostess felt none of this void, this want 
of excitation, which was becoming oppressive to 
their guest. They had their little round of occu- 
pations, charities, and pleasures ; Rachel h^ her 
poultry-yard and conservatory, and Joshua his cai> 
deu. Besides this, they enjoyed, doubtless, their 
devotional meditations; and, on the 'whole, time 
glided softly and imperceptibly on with tiiem, 
though to me, who long for stream and cataract^ 
it seemed absolutely to stand still. 1 meditated re- 
turning to Shepherd’s Bush, and began to think, 
with somo baukering, after little Benjie and tlie 
rod. Tho imp lias ventured hither, and hovers 
about to catch a peep of me now and tlien ; 1 sup- 
pose the little sharper is angling forU few mors six- 
pences. But this would have been, in Joshua’s eyes, 
a return of the waslied sow to wallowing in the mire. 
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j and T rcRtdvod, wliHf* T remained hia guest, to 
h)>:tre liini so violent, a shock to hia prejudices. Tho i 
! next fKjint wtia, to shovtcn tlie time of iiiy proposed 
j stay ; but, alaa ! that 1 felt to be e<pial1y iiupossihle. 
j I had namc<l a week ; and however rashly niy pro- | 
miae had been pledged, it must be InOd s:ieml,eveii , 
acconling b) the letter, from which the Friends j 
fiermit no deviation. 

All these considerations wrought me up to a kin»l 
of impatience yesterday evening; so that J snatclieil 
up my hat, and prejaired for a s;illy heyoiid tin* 
cultivated farm and ornamented grounds of Mount 
I Sharon, just as if I wei*e drsimus to escape from 
I the realms of art, into those of free and uncon- 
strained natuiM?. 

1 was scarcely nioiv delightoil when 1 first en- ■ 
tcred this peaceful demesne, than I now was — such 
w the instability and ineonsi'^tency of human na- 
ture ! — when i escaped from it to the ofxui dowti««, 
which bad formerly seemed so waste and dreary. 

I The air 1 ])reathed felt purer and more bracing. 

The cloudy, liding high upon a suiiinier hr«*oze, 

I drove, in gay succession, over my hea<l, now ob- 
scuring the snii, nr)w letting its i-ays strnjim in 
transient fiaslics upon various parts of the land- 
scape, and especially upon the hroad mirror of tho 
distant Firtli of Solway. 

1 advanced on the scene with the light step of 
a liberated captive ; and, like John Buiiyan’s Fil- j 
grim, could have found in my heart to sing as I ; 
went on my way. It seemed ns if my gaiety had 
accumulated while suppress(>d, and that 1 was, in ' 
my present ioyoua nus>d, entitled to ex])end the | 
savings of the* pre%'ious wcHjk. But just as 1 was * 
about to uplift a merry stave, 1 beard, to toy joyful ! 
burprise, tho voices of throe or more choristers, 
singing, with c^msiderable success, the lively old 
cahdi, 

** For all otir men were very ^cry niorry, 

And ull our men witc dniikiiig ; 

I'here were two men of iriiiitf, 

I'luree men of tliino. 

And tliree tluit belonRed to old Sir Thom o' L.me ; 

As they went to the ferry, they were very very iiieiry, 
And all our men were drinking." ^ 

As the chorus ended, there followed a loud and | 
hearty laugh hy way of tdieers. Attracted by sounds i 
which were so congenial to my present feelings, J i 
made towards tlie spot from which they came, — | 
cautiously however, for the downs, as had btxj-n | 
repeatedly hinted to me, had no goorl name ; and 
the attraction of the music, without rivalling that 
of the Syrens in melody, might have been followed 
by similarly inconvenient consequences to an in- | 
lotions amateur. 

I crept on, therefore, trusting tliat the sinuosities j 
of the ground, broken aa it was into knoUs and 
sand-pits, woulil''permit me to obtain a sight of the 
musicians fiefore 1 should be observed by tliem. 
As J advanced, the old ditty was again raised. 
The voices seemed those of a man and two lioys ; 
they were rough, but kept good time, and were 
managed with too much skill to belong to the ordi- 
nary country people. 

** Jadt looked at tbs nm, and cried. Fire, fire, fire ; 

Tom Mtabled lift keffel In Blrkendalt inlre ; 

Jeni started a calf, and lisNoo'd for a ataa ; 

Will mounted a oite-post instesd of hia iuik . 

* lk>«> jroCe O. **Foraaourmfn»^ 


For all our men were verv vrnr merry. 

Ami all our men were t:rinKin^ : 

Thera were twn men of mine. 

Tttree men of lliinc. 

And three that lielonged to old Sir Thom of f.yne : 

As they went to the leny, they were very very iiieiry 
For all our men were drinkiiifr." 

The*voicrs, as they mi.Ked in their several parts, 
and ran througli them, untwisting and again en- 
twining all the links <»f the merry old catch, seemed 
to have a little touch of tlie bacchanalian spirit 
w'hich they celebrated, and sliewed plainly that tin* 
musieians w'ere engaged in tlie same joyous revel 
ns the menyie of old Sir Thom o* Lyne. At longt.ii 
J came within sight of them, three in iiuinb(>r, 
where they sat cosily niched into what you might 
(*all a bvvWr^ a little sand-pit, dry and snug, and 
surrounded by its banks, and a screen of whins in 
full bliHiin. 

The only one of the trio whom I recognized us 
a itersonal ae(|ii:iintance was the notorioiiH little 
Benjie, who, having just iinishod his stave, was 
erauiming a huge luncheon of pic-crust into his 
mouth with one hand, while in the other he held a 
foaming tankard, his eyes dancing with all tlie glee 
of a forbidden revel ; and hia features, which have 
at all times a mischievous archness of expression, 
confessing the full sweetness of stolen waters, aii<i 
hi-ead eaten in secret. 

There was no mistaking the profession of tli<* 
male and female, who wore partners with Benjie in 
tliese merry doings. The ninii’s long loose-hi/ilied 
great-coat, "(wrap-rascal as the vulgar term it,) the 
fiddle-cas«', with its straps, which lay beside him, 
and a small knapsack which might contain his few 
iiecfH4saries ; a clear gray eye ; features which, in 
contending with many a storm, had not lost a wild 
and careless expression of glee, animated at pre- 
sent, when he was exercising for his own pleasure 
the arts which ho usually practised for bread, — 
all announced one of those peripatetic followers of 
Orpheus, whom the vulgar call a strolling fiddler. 
Oaziiig more attentively, I easily discovereni that 
though the poor musician’s eyes wrere open, their 
sense was sliut, and tliat the ecstasy witli which he 
turned them up to Heaven, only derived its appa- 
rent expression from Jiis own internal emotions, 
hut received no assistance fnnn the visible objects 
around. Beside him sat his female companion, 
in a man’s hat, a blue coat, wliich seemed also to 
have been an article of male apparel, and a red | 
petticfiat. She was cleaner, in-person and in 
clotlnrs, than such itinerants gcnei^ly are ; and, 
having been in lier day a strapping bona nia, she 
did not even yet neglect some attention to her 
.ipfiearance ; wore a largi amber necklaco, and 
silver ear-rings, and had her plaid fastened across 
her breast with ji brooch of tlie same metal. 

T4e man also looked clean, notwithstanding the 
meanness of liis attire, and liad a decent silk liand- 
kercliief w'Hl knotted about his throat, under which 
peeped a clean owerlay. His l)eard,a]so, instead of 
displaying a grizzly stubble, unmoved for several 
days, flowed in tliick and comely abundance over 
tlie breast, to the length of six inches, and niinglod 
with his hair; which was but beginning to exhibit 
a touch of age. To sum up his apjiearance, the 
loose garment which J have described, was secured 
urouml him by a laroe old-fashioned belt, with 
brass studs, in which nung a dirk, with a knife 
and fork, its nsiial aoeompanlmenta. Altogether, 
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there witn more wild and advciitiiruiis- “ WhiKht, wuman ! whislit !** aaid tlie blind man. 


looking about the man, than 1 could have expected 
to Hoe ill an ordinary modern crowder ; and the 
bow which he now and then drew acroaa the violin, 
to direct his little choir, was decidedly that of no 
ordinary performer. 

You must understand, that many of these obsi^r- 
vat ions were the fruits of after remark ; for I had 
scarce approached so near as to get a distinct view 
of the party, when niy friend Benjio’s lurching 
attendant, which he calls by the appropriate name 
of Hemp, began to cock his tail and ears, and, sen- 
sible of my pi'csencc, flew, harking like a fury, to 
the place where 1 liad meant to lie concealed till 1 
heard another song. I was obliged, however, to 
jump on my feet, and intimidate Hemp, who would 
otherwise have bit me, hy two sound kicks on tlie 
ribs, which sent )iim bowling back to his master. 

Little Jlenjie seemed soiiiewliat dismayed at my 
appearance ; but, calculating on my placability, and 
11 ‘ineinbering, perhajis, that the ill-used Solomon 
was no palfrey of mine, ho spcedily.aflccted great 
glee, and almost in ^one breath assured the itine- 
rants that 1 was *^a grand gentleman, and had 
I plenty of money, and was very kind to jxior folk ;** 
I and informed me that this was ** Willie Steenson 


angi*tly, shaking his locks ; ^ dinna deave the gen- 
tleman wi’ your havers. Stuv in a house and piny 
to the gentles 1 — strike up wlien my leddy pleases, 
and lay down the bow when my lord bids i Na, 
ita, tliat’s iiae life for Willie. — Look out, Maggie 

— peer out, woman, and see if ye can seo Hobin 
coming. » De’il he in him I he has got to the lea- 
side of some smuggler’s punch-bow], and he wonna 
budge the night, 1 doubt.” 

“ That 18 your consort’s instrument,” said T — 
“Will you give mo leave to try my skill t” 1 
slipped at the same time a shilling into the wonum’s 
hand. 

“ 1 dinna ken whether 1 dare trust Robin’s flddlo 
to ye,” said Willie, bluntly. His wife gave him a 
twitch. ** Ilout awa, Maggie,” he said in contempt 
of the hint ; ” thougli the gentleman may hao gien | 
ye siller, he may have nae bow-liand for a’ diat, | 
and 1 ’ll no tnist Robin’s Addle wi* an ignoramus. | 

— But that ’s no sae muckle amiss,” he added, as ; 

I began U> touch the instrument ; “ I am tliinking ; 
ye have some skill o’ tlie craft.” ; 

I'o confirm him in this favomiLble opinion, I \ 
liegan to execute such a complicated flourish as 1 j 
thought must have turned Crowdoro into a pillar of , 


— Wandering Willie — the Ixjst fiddler tliat ever 
kittled thairiii with horse-hair.” 

The woman I’ose and curtsied ; and Wandering j 
Willie sanctioned his own praises with a nod, mid ' 
the ejaculation, “All is true that the little lioy says.” i 

1 asked him if ho was of this country. | 

• “ Thia country 1” replied the blind man — “ I | 

am of every country in broad Scotland, and a wee 
bit of England to tlie boot. But yet I am, in some 
heiise, of this country ; for I was born within hear- 
ing of the roar of Solway. Will I give your honour 
a touch of the auld hread-winner I” 

He preluded as he spoke, in a manner which 
really excited my curiosity ; aud then taking the 
old tune of Galashiels for his theme, lie graced | 
it with a number of wild, complicated, and beau- I 
tiful variations ; during which, it was wonderful 
to oliaerve how his sightless face was lighted up 
under the conscious pride and heartfelt delight in 
the exercise uf his own very considerable powei'S. 

“ Wliat think you of tliat, now, f<»r Uirccscoiti 
and tu-a ?” 

1 expressed my surprise and pleasure. 

“A rant, mf^n— an auld rant,” said Willie; 
“naetliing like the music ye hae in yom* Imli- 
liouses and your playhouses in Edinbro’ ; hut it ’h 
weel aneugh anes in a way at a dyke-sido. — Here ’s 
anotlicr — it ’s no a Scsotch time, but it passes for 
aiie — Oswald made it lumsell, I reckon — he has 
cheated mony aiie, but lie caiiiia cheat Wandering 
Willie ” 

He then played your favourite air of Roslin 
Castle, with a number of beautiful variations, some 
of which 1 am certain were almost extenipom 

“ You have anotlicr fiddle there, my friend,” said 
1 — “Have yon a comrade f” But Willie’s ears 
were deaf, or his attention was still busied wkh tho 
tune, 

llie female replied in Ins stead, “0 ay, sir-l 
troth we have a partner — amiigrel body like our- 
sefis. No hut my hinny might have been better if 
he had liked ; for mony a <bein nook in mony a 
hraw boose has been offered to my hinny Willie, 
if he wad but just bide still and play to the gentles.” i 


stone with envy and wonder. 1 scaled the top ot 
the finger-board, to dive at once to the bottom — 
skipped with flying fingers, like Timotlieus, from 
shift to shift — struck arpeggios and harmonic tones, 
but widiout exciting any of tlie astonishment wliich 
1 had expected. 

Willie indeed listened to me witli considerable 
attention ; but I was no sooner finished, tluui he 
ininiediately mimicked on his own instrument the 
fantastic cuiiiplicaticm of tones which J had pro- 
duced, and made so whimsical a parody of my 
performance, that, although somewhat angry, 1 
could not help laughing heartily, in which 1 was 
joined by Benjie, whose reverence for me held him 
under no restraint ; while tlie poor dame, feariul, 
doubtless, of my taking offence af this familiarity, 
seemed divided betwixt her conjugal reverence for 
her Willie, and her desire to give him a liiiit for his 
guidance. 

At length the old man stopped of his own accord, 
and, ns if he had sulficiently rebuked me by his 
mimicry, ho said, “ But f<ir a* that, yo will pl.iy 
very weel wi’ a little practice and some gude tmcli- 
ing. But ye maun learn to put the heart into it, 
mau — to put the heart into it.” 

1 played an air in siinplor tjtete, and iTceivecl 
more decided approbation. 

“ That 's Sfiinctliing like it, man. Od, ye are a 
clever birkie !” 

The woman touched his cwit again. “ The gen- 
tleman ja a gontieniaii, Willie — ye^ iiiaunna speak 
that gate to him, hiiinie.” 

“ IHie deevil I inaunna !” Willie ; « and what 
for maunna 1 1 — If Jm was ten gentles, he canna 
draw a bow like me, can he 1” . , _ „ , , ^ 

« Indeed I cannot, my honest fnend,” said T ; 
“ and if you will go with me to a house haa;d by, 1 
would be glad to have a nigiit with you.” 

Here 1 looked round, and observed Benjie 
smothering a laugh, which I was sure had mischiet 
ill it. * 1 seized him suddenly by tlie ear, and made 
him confess that he was laughing at the thoughts of 
the reception which a fiddler was likely to get fouii 
the Quakers at Mount Sharon, J ebueaed him from 
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; me, not sorry that his mirth had reminded mo in 
time of wliat 1 had for the moment forgotten ; and 
invited the itinerant to go with me to Shepherd’s 
< Busily from wliich I proposed to send word to Mr 
Geddes tliat 1 should not return home that evening. 
But the minstrel declined tliis invitation also. He 
was engaged for the nighty he said, to a dance in 
the neigh&urhood, and vented a round execration 
on the laziness or drunkenness of his comrade, who 
had not appeared at the place of rendezvous. 

** I will go with you instead of him,” said I, in a 
sudden whim ; and I will give you a crown to 
introduce me as your comrade.” 

You gsmg instead of Hob the Kambler ! My 
certie, freend, ye ai*e no blate !” answered Wan- 
dering \Villic, in a tone which announced death to 
my frolic. 

But Maggie, w'hom the oifer of the crown had 
not esc:iped, began to open on that scent with a 
maundering sort <»f lecture. " Oh Willie ! Iiinny 
Willie, whan will yc learn to be wise ? There *s a 
crown to be win for naediiiig but saying ao man’s 
name instead of anithcr. And, wao ’s me ! I hac 
just a shilling of this gontloinan's gieing, and a 
lioddle of my ain ; and ye wiiniia bend yoitr will 
sac mucklc as to take up the siller that’s flung at 
your feet 1 Ye will die the death of a cadger’s 
powney, in a wTcaili of drift ! and w'hat can I do 
i)ctter than lie doun and die wi* you ? for yc winna 
let me win siller to keep either you or mystdl 
leevin.” 

Hand your nonsense tongue, woman,” said 
Willie, hut less absolutely than before. ** Is he a 
real gentleman, or ane of the player-incu !” 

** 1 ’se uphaud him a real gcntloinaii,” said the 
woman. 

** I ’so nphaud yc ken little of tlie matter,” said 
Willie ; ** let us see hand of your hand, neebor, gin 
ye like.” 

1 gave him my hand. lie said to himself, ** Ay, 
ay, here are fingers that have seen canny service!” 
Then running his hand over my hair, my face, and 
my dress, he went on with his soliloquy ; “ Ay, ay, 
muisted liair, braidclaitli o’ the best, and scciitccii 
hundred linen on liis hack, at the least o’ it. — Aud 
how do you think, my braw hirkic, that you arc to 
I pass for a tramming fiddler V* 

"My dress is plain,” said 1, — indeed 1 had 
chosen iny most ordinary suit, out of compliment to 
my Quaker friendp, — " aud 1 can easily pass for a 
young fanner out upon a frolic. Come, 1 will double 
I the crown I promised you.” 

" Damn your crowns !” said the disinterested 
man of music. " I would like to have a round wi’ 
you, that’s certain ; — but a farmer, and witli a 
hand tliat never held plcugh-stilt or pettic, tliat 
will never do. Ye may pass for a trades-lad from 
Dumfriai^ or a student upon the ramble, or the like 
o’ that.-^Bui hark ye, lad; if ye expect to be 
ranting among tho queans o' lasses where ye are 
mnn, ye will come by the waur, I can tell ye ; 
ror the fishers are wild chaps, and will bide iiae 
taunts.” 

1 promised to be civil and cautious ; and, to 
smooth the good woman, 1 slipped the promised 
piece into her hand. acute organs of tho 
blind man detected this little manosuvre. 

" Are ye at it again wi* the siller, ye jaudi 1 ’ll 
be sworn ye wad ratlier hear ae twalpenny cKiik 
against another, tlian have a spring from llory 


Dull,' if he was coming alive again anes errand. 
Gang doun tho gate to Luckv Gregson’s and get 
tho things ye want, and bide there till ele’en hoars 
in the mom ; and if you see Robin, send him on to 
me.” 

" Am I no gaun to the ploy, then !” said Maggie, 
ill a rlisappUinted tone. 

" And what for should yc 1” said her lord and 
master ; " to dance a’ night, 1 ’se warrant, and no 
to bo fit to walk your tao’s-length the mom, and we 
have ten Scots miles afore us 1 Na, iia. Stable the 
steed, and int your wife to bed, wlicn there’s 
night wark to do.” 

" Awcel, aweol, Willie hinnie, yo ken best ; but 
oh, take an iiiico care o’ youi'scll, Uiid mind yo 
haena the blessing o’ sight.” ! 

“ Your toiiguo gars mo whiles tire of the blc*-'**- 
itig of hearing, woman,” replied Willie, in answer 
to tins tender exhortation. 

Blit I now put in for my intercut. " Iloilo, 
good folks, remember that 1 am to send the boy 
to Blount Sharon, and if yon go to the Shepherd’s 
Bush, honest woman, how the deuce am 1 to guide 
the blind man where he is going 1 I know little 
or nothing of tho country,” 

" And ye ken mickle less of my hinnie, sir,” ve- 
plied Maggie, " that think he needs ony guiding ; 
he *s the best guide liiinsell, tliat ye’ll find between 
Criffell and Carlisle. Horse-road and foot-path, 
parish-road and kirk-road, high-road and cross- 
road, he kens ilka foot of gi'ound in Nitlisdale.” 

Ay, yo might have said in braid Scotland, gude- 
wife,”* added the fiddler. " But gang your ways, ' 
Maggie, that ’s the fiwt wise word ye hae spoke the 
day. I wish it was dark night, and rain, and wiinl, 
for tho gentleman’s sake, that I might sliew him 
there is whiles when ane had better want een than 
have them ; for I am as true a guide by darkness 
as by daylight.” 

Internally as well pleased that my companion 
w'as not put to give me iliis last proof of his skill, 

1 wrote a note with a pencil, desiring Samuel to 
bring my horses at midnight, when I thought my 
frolic^vould be w'oll-nigli over, to tho place to which 
the bearer should direct him, and I sent little 
Dcnjie with an apology to the worthy Quakers. 

As Wo parted in different directions, tho good 
woman said, " Oh, sir, if ye wad but ask Willie to 
tell ye ane of his talcs to sliortcn tho gate 1 Ho 
can speak like ony minister frac the pu’pit, and ho 
might have been a minister liimsell, but ” 

"Hand your torijpie, yo fulei” said Willie, — 

" But stay, Meg — gie me a kiss, we roaunna part 
in anger, neither.” — And thus our adeiety sepa- 
r:itcd. * 


LETTER XI. 


TUB SAXE to TUB SAXE. > 

You are now to conceive us proceeding in oui j 
Cifierent directions across the bare downs. Yon^ | 


1 Blind Itorle, s fftmeai muileian According to tniditlon. 

) It is certnin that In nuiny caies tha blind nave, by eonitnnt 
exorcise of their other tirgaiie, learned to overcome a defect 
wiilcli one would think incapable /of being supplied. Every 
re;irler must roinember the celebrated Jllind Jack of Kiuires- ' 
b irougli. who bvod by laying out roads. 
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dcr flics little Bemio to the northward, with Hemp 
scampering at his heels, both running as If for dear 
life, BO long as tlie rogue is witliin sight of his em- 
ployer, ana certain to take the walk very easy, so 
.a 1 .^ C4 — westward, you 



re- 

^ ^ left 

shoulder, darkening as the distance diminishes her 
size, and as the level sunbeams begin to sink upon 
the sea. She is taking her quiet journey to Uic 
Shephe^’s Bu^. 

Then, stoutly striding over the lea, you have a 
full view of Darsio Latinier, witli his now acquain- 
tance, Wandering Willie, who, bating that he 
touclied tlie ground now and then with his staff, 
not in a doubtful groping manner, but witli tlio 
confident air of an experienced pilot, heaving the 
lead when he has the soundings by heart, w*alka as 
firmly and boldly as if he possessed the eyes of 
Argus. There they go, each witli his vinlin slung 
at his back, but one of them at least totally igno- 
rant whither their course is directed. 

And wherefore did you enter so keenly into such 
a mad frolic 1 says my wise counsellor — Why, 1 
think, upon the whole, tliat as a sense of kmcliiiess, 
and a longing for tliat kindness which is inter- 
changed in society, led me to take up my tempo- 
rary residence at Mount Sharon, tlie monotony of 
niy life there, the quiet simplicity of tlie couversa- 
tion of the Greddeses, and the uniformity of their 
amusements and employments, wearied out iny 
impatient temper, anu prepared me for the first 
escapade which chance might throw in my way. 

What would I have given that 1 could have 
procured 4lmt solemn grave visage of tliiuo, to 
dignify this joke, as it has done full many a one of 
thino own ! Thou hast so happy a knack of doing 
tlic most foolish tilings iii tlie wisest manner, that 
thou miglitst pass thy extravagancies for rational 
actions, even in tlie eyes of Prudence herself. 

From tlio direction which my guide observed, 

I began to suspect that the dell at Brokenburn was 
our probable destination ; and it became important 
to me to consider whether I could, widi propriety, 
or oven perfect safety, intnide myself again upon 
the hospitality of my former host. X tj^eforo 
asked Willie, whether we were bound ror the 
Laird’s, as folk called him. 

« Do ye ken the Laird V* said Willie, interrupt- 
ing a sonata 4 >f Corelli, of which he had whistted 
several bars with gi^at precision. 

" 1 know the Laird a little,” said I ; and there- 
fore, I was doubting whctlier 1 ought to go to his 
town in disguise.” 

^ I should doubt, not a little only, but a great 
deal, before 1 took yo there, my chap,” &'iid Wan- 
dering Willie I " fur I am thinking it wad be worth 
little less than broken* banes baiu to you and me. 
Na, na, chap, we are no ganging to the Laird’s, but 
to a blithe birling at the Brokenburn-foot, where 
there will be mony a braw lad and lass ; and maybe 
there may be some of the Laird’s folks, for ho never 
comes to sic splqres himsell. He is all for fowliug- 
pieoe and salmon-spear, now that pike and mu^t 
are out of the question.” 

^ He has been a soldier, then I” said J. 

I’se warrant him a soger,” answered Willie ; 

" but take my advice, and speer as little about him 
as he does about you. Best to let sleeping dogs Uc. ! 
Better say naeflnng about the Laird, iny man, and ' 


tell me instead, what sort of a chap ye are, tliat are 
sao ready to eleik in with an auld gaWlunzie 
fiddler 1 says ye*r® gentle, but a shilling 

maks a’ the dinerence that Maggio kens, between 
a gentle and a simple, and your crowns wad mak 
ye a prince of tho blood in her een. But I am are 
that Icen full weel tliat ye may wear good .claithes, 
and have a saft hand, and yet that may come of 
idleness as weel as genti'icc.” 

1 told him my name, with tho samo addin 1 
had formerly given to Mr Joshua Geddes ; |Dat 1 
was a law-student, tired of my studies, and nun- 
bling about for exercise and amusement. 

" And are ye in the wont of drawing up wi’ a’ 
the gangrel bodies that ye meet on the high-road, 
or find cowering in a sand-bunker upon the links 1” 
demanded Willie. 

” Oh no ; only with honest folks like yourself, 
Willie,” was my reply. 

” Honest folks like me ! — How do ye ken wlie* 
thcr 1 am honest, or what I am t — 1 may be tho 
deevil himsell for what ye ken ; for he has power to 
come disguised like an angel of light ; and besides 
ho is a prime fiddler. He played a sonata to Corelli, 
ye ken.” 

There was sometliing odd in this speech, and the 
tone in which it was said. It seemed as if my com- 
panion was not always in his constant mind, or that 
he was willing to try if ho could frighten me. I 
laughed at tho extravagance of his huiguaro, how- 
ever, and asked him in reply, if he was fool enough 
to believe that the foul fiend would play so silly a 
masquerade. 

Yc ken little about it — little about it,” said 
the old man, shaking his head and beard, and 
knitting his brows — could toll yo sometlking 
about that.” 

What his wife mentioned of his being a tale-teller, 
as well as a musician, now occurred to me ; and as ' 
you know 1 like tales of superstition, 1 begged to j 
have a specimen of his talent as we went along. I 

^ It is very true,” said the blind man, ” that | 
when I am tired of scraping thairm or singing bal- ; 
lants, I whiles mak a tale servo the turn among > 
the country bodies ; and I have> some fearsomo 
ancs, that make tho auld carlines shake on the 
settle, and the bits o* bairns skirl on their luinnies ; 
out frae tlieir beds. But this that 1 am gaun to 
tell you was a tiling that befell in our ain house in 
my father’s time—- that is, my father wm then a ! 
bafflins callant; and I tell it to you, tliat it may be • 
a lesson to you, that are but a young, thoughtless ’ 
chap, wha ye draw up wi’ on a lonely road ; for [ 
muckle was tlio dool and care tliat came o’t to . 
my gudesire.” 

Ho commenced his tale accordingly, in a distinct , 
narrative tone of voice, which he raised and de- 
pressed witli considcrablo skill ; at times sinking 
almost into a whisper, and turning his clear but j 
sightless eyeballs upon my face, as if it had been | 
possible fur him to witness tlie impression which ; 
his narrative made upon my features.^ I will not > 
spare you a syllable of it, although it be of the 
longest ; BO I make a dasli and begin 

iBBaiibcttttg Calc. | 

Yn maun have hoard of Sir ^bert Redganntlef . 
of tliat lik, who lived in tliese / arts before Sie dear ! 
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■ vi^rs. The country will lanfi' mind Inin ; and our 
fuciiei'3 used to draw breath thick if ever they hea^ 

! nun named. He was out wi* the liielandineii in 
MoiitroBe*s time ; and a^ain he was in the hills wi* 

< rlcucairn in tlie saxteen hundred and fifty-twa ; 
and sae when King Cltarles tlio Second came in, 
wha waa in aic favour as the Laird of Rcdgauntlet ! 
He was knightetl at Lotion court, wi’ the King’s ain 
KwinjjL; and being a rcdhot prcdatist, he came down 
heii[mnipaugii]g like a lion, with commissiinis of 
HeutSancy, (and of lunacy, for what I keii,) to put 
down a* tlie Whigs and Cuvciianters in the country. 
Wild wark they made of it ; for the Whigs were as 
dour as the Cavalirrs wore fierce, and it was which 
should first tii*e the otlicr. llcdgauiitlrt was aye 
for the strong hand ; and his uame is kend as * 
wide in the country as Clavcrhouse’s or Tam Dal* 
yeU*fl. Glen, nor dargle, nor mountain, nor cave, 
could hide the puir hill-folk when liedgauiitlet 
was out with bugle and bloodhound after them, 
as if they had b^n sae mony deer. And troth 
when they fand them, they didna mak muckle niair 
ceremony than a Hielandman wd’ a itiebuck — It 
was just, " Will ye tak the test ?” — if not, “ Make 
ready — present — fire!” — and there lay the re- 
cusant 

Far and wide was Sir Robert hated and feared. 
Men thought he had a direct compact with Satan — 
that he was proof against steel — and that bullets 
happed aff his bulf-coat like liailstanes from a 
hearth — that ho had a niear that would turn a 
ii.ire on the side of Carrifra-gawns * — and muckle 
to the same purpose, of whilk iiiair anon. The best 
blessing they wai*cd on biin W'as, “ Deil scowp wi* 
liedgauotlet I** Ho wastia a bad master to his ain 
folk, tliough, and was weel aiieugh liked by his 
tenants ; and as for the lackies and ti'oopcrs that 
raid out wi’ him to the persecutions, as tlie Whigs 
caaM those killing tiiiies, they wad hac diiiiikeii 
tliemsells blind to his health at ouy time. 

Now you are to ken that my gudesiro lived on 
Redgauutlet’s grund — they ca* the place Friinrosc- 
Kiiowe. We had livefl on the grund, and under 
I the Kedgauntlcts, since tlie riding days, and laiig 
I before, it was a pleasant bit ; ami 1 think the air 
I is calierer and fix*shcr there than ony whero else 
in the country. It ’s a* deserted now ; and 1 sat 
on the broken door-chcck three days since, aud 
was glad 1 couldna see the plight the place was in ; 
but that *8 a* wide o’ the mark. There dwelt niy 
I gudesire, Steonie Stcenson, a rambling, rattling 
[ ehiel’ he had been in his young days, and could 
I play weel on the pipes ; he was famous at ** Hoopers 
I and Girders” — a* Cumberland couldna touch him 
j at ** Jockie Lattin**— ^aud he had the finest finger 
I for the back-lilt between iierwick and Carlidc. 

! I’lio like o* Stecnie wa&na the sort that they made 
Whigs o’. And so lie became a Tory, oe tliey ca* 
at, which wo now ca* Jacobites, just out of a kind 
, of needoesBiiy, that he might beJang to some side 
or other. He had nao ill-will to Uie Whig bodies, 
and liked little to see the blude rin, though, being 
obliged to follow Sir Robert in liuritiug and hobt- 
: ing, watching and wanlitig, he saw muckle mischief, 

I and inaylae did some, tiiat he couldna avoid, 
j Now Stceuie was a kind of favourite with his 
I master, and kend &* tlie folks about the castlci and 
j was ofu*u sent for to play the pi|iea when they were 


at their merriment. Auld Doiigal MacCalhiin, the 
butler, Uiat tiad followed Sir Robert tlirough gude 
and ill, thick and tliin, pool and stream, was sfae- 
ciatly fond of the pipes, and aye gae nay gudesire 
his gude word wi* the L^ird ; for Duugal could turn 
his mastei^pund his finger. 

Weel, mnd came die Revolution, aud it haul 
like to have broken die hearts baith of Dongnl and 
his master. But the change was not a’tbegctiker 
sao great as they feai'ed, and other folk thought 
for. The Whigs made au unca crawiug what they 
wad do with their auld enemies, anj an special wi* 
Sir Robert Redgauntlct. But there were ower mouy 
great folks dip|>e}i in the same doings, to inak ai 
spick and span new world. So Parliament iiasacd 
it a’ ower easy; and Sir Robert, bating tliat he was 
held to hunting foxes instead of Covenanters, re- 
]i.ained just the mau ho was.* His revel was as 
loud, and iiis hall as weel lighted, as ever it liad 
been, though maybe he lacked die fines of the 
noucuufoniiists, that used to come to stock his 
larder aud cellar ; for it is oertaui he began to 
; be keener about the rents than his tenants used to 
find him before, and diey behoved to be prompt to 
the i*ent-day, or else the Laird wasna pleased. And 
he was sic an awsoine body, tliat naebody cai'ed 
I to auger iiiui ; for the oaths he swore, and the 
rage that he used to get into, and the looks that 
he put Oil, made men sometimes think him a devil 
ine:iruat(‘. 

Weel, my gudesire was nao manager — no that 
ho was a very great inisguitler — but he liadiia the 
saving gift, aud he got twa tenna* rent in arrear. He 
got the first brasli at Whitsumiay put ower wi’ fair 
word and piping ; but when Martiniiius Anne, thei'e 
was a summons from die gruud-ofiiccr to come wi’ 
the rent on a day pi'ecccse, or else Stceuie behoved 
to flitt. Suir wark ho had to get tliu siller ; but he 
was weel-freended, aud at last ho got the haill 
scraped thegether — a diousand merks — the moist 
of it was from a nciglibour they ca’d Laurie LapraiU 
— a sly tod. Laurie luid woltli o* gear— -could 
hunt wi* the hound and rin wi’ the Imre — and be 
Whig or Tory, saunt or simier, as tho wind stood. 
Ho was a professor in this Revolution world, but 
he liked au orra sough of dtis warld, aud a tunc 
on the pipes weel aneugh at a by time; and abuiiu 
a’, he thouglit he had gude security for die siller he 
lent my gudesire ower dio btoclviug at Primrose- 
Knowc. 

Away trots my gudesire to iiedgauntlet Castle 
wi’ a heavy purse luid a light heart, glad to be 
out of die Laird’s danger. Weel, the first thing 
lie learned at tho CasUe was, that Sir Robert had 
fretted liimsell into a fit of die gout, because he 
did not apjiear before twelve o’clock. It wasna 
a’tliegether for sake of die money, Dougal thought ; 
but because ho didna like to part wi* my gadesiiv 
aif the* grund. Dougal was gla<l to sra Steenio, and 
brougiit him into tho great oak parlour, and there 
Hat die Laird his leesrmie lane, excepting diat he 
luid beside him a great, ill-favoured Jackaiiape, diat 
uras a B{)ecial pet of his ; a cankered beast it was. 
ahd mony an ill-natured trick It played — ill to 
please it was, and easily angered — ran about the 
haill castle, chattering and yowling, omd piocliiiig, 
aud biting folk, specially before iU-weather, or dis- 
turbances in die state. Sir Robert cua’d it Major 
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Woir, after the warlock Uiat waa burnt and few the ueist day. The jackanape they caa’d Major | 
folk liked cither the name or the conditions of the Weir, it jibbered and cried as if it was mocking its i 
c} Neatnre — they thought tliere was sometliing in it master ; iny gudesire’s head was like to turn — he I 
' ordinar and my gudesira was not just easy in forgot l^tli siller and receipt, and down stairs he I 
i rri'nd when the door shut on him, and he saw him- banged ; but as he ran, the shrieks came faint and | 
ill the room wi’ naobody but the Laird, Dougal fainter ; there was a deep-drawn sliivering groan, ; 
MacCallum, and the Major, a thing Aat hadua and word gaed through tlie Castle, tliat the Laird i 
chanced to him before. was dead. 

Sir Robert sat, or, 1 should say, lay, in a great Weel, away uainc my gudesire, wi’ liis fina^ in 
I armed chair, wi* his grand velvet gown, and his his mouth, and his best hopo was, that Dougnl^^d 
- feet on a cradle ; for he had baith gout and gravel, seen tlie money-bag, and heard the Laird speak of 
, and his fa^ lo^ed as gasli and gh^tly as Satan’s, writing the receipt. The young Laird, now Sir 
. Major Weir BallipiMisite to him, in a red laced coat, John, came from Edinburgh, to see things put to 
and tlie Laird’s wig on his head ; and aye as Sir rights. Sir John and his father never gree’d weel. 
Hubert giriied wi’ pain, tlie jackanape girned too, Sir John had been bred an advocate, and after- 
. like a slieep’s-huad between a pair of tangs — an wards sat in the last Scots Parliament and voted 
ill-faur’d, fearsome couple they were. The Laird’s for the Union, having gotten, it was thought, a rug 
buff-eoat was hung on a pin behind hliii, and his of tlie compensations '—if his fatlier could have 
bi*oad8Word and his pistols within reach ; lor he come out of his grave, he would have brained him 
keepit up tlie auld fasliiou of having tJie weapons for it on his awn hearthstane. Some tliougbt it 
leady, and a horse saddled ilay and night, just as was easier counting with the auld rough Knight 
he used to do when he was able to loup on hui'se- tliau the fair-spoken young ane — but nmir of tliat 
back, and away after ony of the hill-folk he could anon. 

gi't speerings of. Some said it was for fear of the Dougal MacCailuui, pour body, neitlier grat nor 
Whigs taking vengeance, but 1 judge it was just grained, bujt gaed about tlie house looking like a 
, his auld custom — he wasna giea to fear ony tiling, corpse, but directing, as was his duty, a* the order 
' The rental-book, wi* its black cover and brass clasps, of the grand funeral. Now, Dougal looked aye waiur 
was lying beside him ; and a book of sculduddry and waur wlien night was coining, and was aye the 
bangs was put betwixt the leaves, to keep it open Imit to gang to his bed, whilk was in a little round 
ut tlio place where it boro eviileuce against tlie just opposite tho chainbcr of dais, whilk his master 
Goodman of Primrose-Kiiowe, as behind the hand occupied while he was living, and where he now lay 
^ with his mails and duties. Sir Robert gave my in stale, as they caa’d it, vreeL-a-day ! The night 
gudesire a look, as if he would have withered his before Uie funeral, Dougal could keep his awn 
iieiu't in his bosom. Ye matn ken ho had a way counsel uue lauger ; ho came doun with his proud \ 
of bending )iis brows, tliat men saw the visible mark spirit, and fairly asked auld Hutclieou to sit in his j 
of a horsc-slioe in his forehead, deep dinted, as if it room with him fur an hour. When they were in ; 
had been stamped there. i the round, Dougal took ae tass of brandy to him- ' 

^ Are ye come light-handed, yo son of a tooni j sell, and gave another to Hutclieon, and wished liim I 
whistle V* said Sir Robert. Zounds ! if you { all health and long life, and said that, for liimsell, j 


My gudesire, with as gude a countenance as he 
could put on, made a leg, and placed tlie bag of 
money on tlio tabic wi’ a ilash, like a niau tluit does 
hoinelhiug clever. Tlio Laird drew it to liim has- 
tily — " Is it all here, Steenie, man V* 

** Your honour will hud it right,” said my gude- 
sire. 


** Here, Dougal,” said the Laird, ** gie Steenie a 
t£iS8 of brandy down stuiri^ till I count the siUer 
and write tho receipt.” 

But tliey wereua weel out of the room, when Sir 
; Robert gied a yelloch that gan*’d the Castle rock. 
Back run Dougal — in Hew tlie llvcry-iucii — yell 
oil yell gied the Laird, ilk ane uiair awfu’ tlian tlie 


ither. My gudesire knew not whether to stand or 
tlee, but he ventured back into the parlour, whore 
a’ was gaun hirdy-girdie — uaobody to say ‘come 
in,* or ‘gae out.’ Terribly the Laird roared iov 
uauld water to his feet, and wine to cool his throat ; 
and Hell, hell, hoU, and its flames, was aye the 
word in his mouth. They brought him ^utcr, and 
when tlicy plunged his swolu feet into Uie tub, he 
; cried out it was burning ; and folk say tliat it did 
bubble and sparkle like a seething caldron. Ui» 
flung the cup at Dougul’s head, and said he bad 
given him blood instead of burgundy ; and, sure 
aneugh, tlie lass washed doited blood off tlie caqiet 


1 A colebr^^ed wiuuil, executed at Ediiiburgli for sorcery 
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he wasna long for lliis world ; for tliat, every night 
, since Sir Robert’s death, his silver call had sounded 
; fi’uiii the state chamber, just lu it used to do at 
j nights in his lifetime, to call Dougal to help to turn 
! him in liis bed. Dougal said, tliat being aluno with 
tlic dead on that floor of the tower, (for uaehody 
cared to wake Sir Robert Redgauntlet like another i 
corpse,) ho had never dauiud to answer the call, ' 
but that now his conscience cheoked him t'or ' 
neglecting his duty ; for, “ tiiough death breaks ■ 
I service,” said MacCallum, “ it sliall no'er break 1 
my service to Sir Robert ; and I will answer his | 
next whistle, so be you will stand by me, Hut- ; 
cheon.” I 

llutcheou liad uae will to the work, but he liad ; 
stood by Dougal in battle and broil, and ho wad not j 
fail him at this pinch ; so down tho carles sat ower j 
a stoup of brandy, and Hutclieou, wJio was some- j 
thing of a clerk, would have read a cliapter of the i 
Bible ; but Dougal would licar iiaething but a blaud I 
of Davie Lindsay, whilk was tho waur preparation. ! 

When midnight came, and tho house was quiet : 
US tlie grave, sure enough f ho silver w'histle auundiHl ; 
os sliarp and slirill as ii‘ Sir liobert was blowing it, ! 
and up got the twa auld sorving-ineu, and tottered , 
into tho room whore the dead man lay. Hutcheou ! 
saw aneiigli at the first glance ; for there urere 
torclies ill the room, which shewed him the foul 
< fiend, in Ids ain sha^, sitting on the Laird’s I 
Ower lie cowped as if he had been dead. He could 
not tell how lang he lay in a trance at the door, but 
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I tvlien he gathered himself, he cried on his neigh- 
' Lour, and gelting iiao answer, raised the house, 

! when Dougal was found lying dead within twa steps 
, of the bed where his master’s coffin was placed. 

I Aa for the whistle, it was gaeii anes and aye ; but 
mony a time was it heard at the top of (he house on 
tlio bartizan, and amang tho auld chimneys and 
turrets where the howlets have their nests. Sir 
John hushed tlie matter up, and the funeral passed 
over without mair bogle-wark. 

I But when a* was ower, and tlie Laird was begin- 
I ning to settle his afraii*s, every tenant was called 
up tor his arrears, and my gudesirc for the full sum 
that stood against iiini in the rental-book. Weel, 
away he trots to the Castle, to tell his story, and 
there he is introduced to Sir John, sitting in his 
i father’s chair, in deep mourning, with weepers and 
j hanging cravat, and a small walking rapier by his 
side, instead of the auld broadsword that liad a 
! hundred-weight of steel about it, what with blade, 

• chape, and basket-hilt. I have heard tlieir com- 
I muning so often tauld ow’er, that 1 almost think I 
j was there mysell, tliough 1 couldna bo bom at the 
; time. ( fn fact, Alan, my companion mimicked, with 
; a good deal of humour, the flattering, conciliating 
' tone of the tenant’s address, and the hypocritical 
■ melancholy of the Laird’s reply, llis gmiidfatlicr, 

; he said, had, while he spoke, his eye fixed on the 
' rental-book, as if it were a mastifi-dog tliat he was 
; afraid would spring up and bite him.) 

I 1 wuss ye joy, sir, of the head scat, and the 

• white loaf, and the braid lairdship. Your father 
! was a Idnd man to friends and followers ; mucklc 
j grace to you. Sir John, to fill bis shoon — his boots, 

I I suld say, for he seldom wore slioon, unless it were 
: muils when he bad the gout.” 

i Ay, Steenio,” quoth the Laird, sighing deeply, 

' and putting his naplun to his cen, ^ his was a sudden 
' call, and he will be missed in the country; no tiffio 
. to set his house in order — weel prepared Gmlward, 

; no doubt, which is Uie root of the matter — hut left 
; us behind a tangled hesp to wind, Steenie. — Hem 1 
hem ! We maun go to business, Steenie ; much to 
do, and littlo time to do it in.” 

; Here he opened the fatal volume. I have heard 
' of a thing (hey call Doomsday-book — 1 am clear 
I it luu9 been a rental of hack-ganging tenants. 

" Stephen,” said Sir John, still in the same soft, 

• sleekit tone of voice — ** Stephen Stevenson, or 
I Steenson; ye are down here for a year’s rent behind 
{ thehand— due at last term.” 

Stephen, " Please your honour, Sir John, 1 paid 
it to your father.” , 

Sir John. Ye took a receipt, tlieu, doubtless, 
Stwhen ; and can produce it !” 

Stephen. Indora I badna time, an it like your 
i honour ; for nae sooner had I set doun the siller, 

' and just as Jiis honour, Sir Robert, that’s gaen, 

'• drew it till him to count it, and write out the 
receipt, he was ta*en wi’ tlie pains that removed j 
‘ him.” 

**Tl]at was nnlueky,” said Sir John, after .*i 
. piuise. But ye maybe paid it in tlie presence of 
I somebody. I wont but a taUe ^alU evidence, 
Stephen. 1 would go ower strictly to work with 
; no poor mah.” 

Stephen. ^ Troth, Sir John, there was naebody 
^.the room but Dougal IdacCallum the butler. 
,But, as your honour kens, he has e’en followed his 
auld master.” 


« Very unlucky again, Stephen,” said ffir John, i 
w'itliout altering his voice a single uot^ *‘Tlio ' 
man to whom yc paid the money is dead — and 
tlie man who witnessed the payment is dead too — 
and the siller, which should liave been to tlie fure, 
is neitlicr seen nor lieaid tell of hi tlie repositories. 
How am 1 to believe a’ tliis 1” i 

Stephen. " I dinna ken, your honour ; but there • 
is a hit memorandum note of the very coins ; for, 
God help me I I liad to borrow out of twenty 
purses ; and I am sure that ilka man there set 
down will take his grit oath for vbat purpose 1 
borrowed tlic money.” 4 

Sir John. ” 1 have little doubt ye borroteed tlie ' 
money, Steenie. It is tlio paytnent to my fatlicr 
that 1 want to have some proof of.” { 

Stephen. The siller maun be about the house, 
Sir John. And since your honour never got it, and . 
his honour that was canna have iaen it wi’ him, 
maybe some of tlic family may have seen it.” 

Sir John. ‘‘We will examine the servant^, 
Stephen; that is hut reasonable.” { 

But lackey and lass, and page and groom, all de- ‘ 
nied stoutly that they had ever seen such a hag of 
money as my gudesire described. What was waur, 
he had unluckily not mentioned to any living soul of 
them his purpose of paying his rent. Ae quean > 
had noticed something under his arm, but she took 
it for the pipes. 

Sir John Redgauntlet ordered the servants out 
of tho room, and then said to my gudesire, “ Now, 
Steenie, ye see yc have fair play ; and, as 1 have ^ 
little doubt ye ken better where to find the siller * 
than ony other body^T beg, in fair terms, and for 
your own sake, tliat you will ond tins fasherio ; for, | 
Stephen, ye maun pay or flitt.” 

“ The Lord forgic your opinion,” said Stephen, , 
driven almost to his wit’s end — 1 am an honest I 
man.” ! 

“ So am I, Stephen,” said Ids honour ; “ and so ' 
are all tho folks in the house, I hope. But il tlicrc ! 
be a knave amongst us, it must ho he that tells tliu i 
story ho cannot prove.” Ho paused, and then 
added, mair sternly, “ If I understafid your trick, ' 
sir, you want to take advautaro of some malicious 
reports concerning things in this famiW, aud par- ! 
ticularly respecting my father’s sudden death, ' 
thereby to cheat me out of the money, and perhaps ; 
take away my character, by insinuating tliat I have ; 
received tho rent I am demanding. — Where do 
you suppose this money to be ? — I insist upon ' 
knowing.” , 

My gudesire saw every thing look so mnekle ! 
against him, tliat be grew nearly desperate — how- ! 
ever, he shifted from one foot to another, looked to • 
every comer of the room, and made no answer. j 

** Speak out, sirrah,” said the Laird, assuming , 
a look of his father’s, a very pptiettlar ane, which j 
he had when be was angry— it seemed as if tho I 
wrinkles of his frown made that self-same fearful | 
shape of a horse’s shoe in the middle of his brow ; ! 
— " Speak out, sirl I Ml know your tfaon^ts;— j 
do you suppose that I have this money t” j 

^ " Far be it frae me to say so,” said Stephen. < 
" Do you charge any of my people with having , 
taken it t” I 

“ 1 wad he laith to charge them that may be j 
innocent,” said my guderire ; and if there be any 
one that is guilty, 1 have nae proof.” | 

“ Some ^ere the money must be, L' there is a j 
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! word of truth in your story,*’ said Sir John ; " I 
ask where you think it is— -and demand a contoct 
answer I” 

In hell, if yon wiZI have my thoughts of it,*’ 
i(iid my giidesire, driven to extremity, in hell ! 
t/ith your father, his jackanape, and his silver 
whistle.” 

Down the stiUrs he ran, (for die parlour was nae 
place for him after such a word,) and he heard tlie 
Laird swearing blood and wounds, behind him, as 
fast as ever did Sir Robert, and roaring for die 
bailie and the hmn-officer. 

Away rode m gudesiro to his chief creditor, 
(him they cas’d Laurie Lapraik,) to try if he could 
make ony thing out of him ; but when he tauld his 
story, he got but the worst word in his wamo — 
dii^, beggar, and dyvour, were die saftest terms ; 
and to die boot of dieso haH terms, Laurie brought 
up the aiild story of his dipping his hand in the 
blood of God’s saunta, just as if a tenant could have 
helped riding with the Laird, and that a laird like 
Sir Robert Redganutlet. My gudesire was, by this 
time, Hoc beyond the bounds of patience, and, while 
he and Laurie were at deil speed the liars, he was 
wanchancie aneugh to abuse Lapraik’s doctrine as 
weel as die man, and said things that garr’d folks* 
flesh gnie that heard them ; — he wasna just him- 
scll, and he had lived wi* a wild set in liia day. 

At last they parted, aiKf my gudesire was to ride 
hamo through die wood of Pitmnrkie, that is a’ foit 
of black firs, as they say. — I ken the wooil, but the 
Jfirs may bo black or white for what I can tell. — At 
the entry of the wood there is a wild common, and 
on the edge of the common, a little lonely change- 
I house, that was keepit then by an osUer-wife, they 
i Kuld hae caa’d her Tibbie Faw, and there piiir 
I Steenie cried for a mutchkin of brandy, for ho bad 
! had no refreshment the haill day. Tibbie was ear- 
; nest wi* him to take a bite of meat, but lio coiildna 
I think o*t, nor would he take diis foot out of the 
I stirrup, and took off the brandy wholely at twa 
j draughts, and named a toast at each: — the first 
I w«vi, the memory of Sir Itobert Redganntlct, and 
; might he never lie quiet in his grave till he hud 
; righted his poor bond-tonant ; and die second was, 
j a healdi to Man’s Enemy, if he would but get him 
I back die pock of siller, or tell him what came o’t, 
for lie saw the haill world was like to regard him 
. as a thief and a cheat, and he took that waur than 
I even the ruin of his house and hauld. 

On he rode, hide caring where. It was a dark 
I night turned, and die trees made it yet darker, and 
ho let the bmt take its ain^road through the wood; 
when all of a sudden, from tired and wearied that 
it was before, the nag began to spring, and flee, and 
stend, diat my giidesire could hardly kcep*tiio saddle 
— U]^A the whilk, a horseman, suddenly riding up 
beside him, said, "That’s a mettle beast of yours, 

\ freend; will you sell him t” — So saying, he touched 
j the liorse’i) neck with his riding-wond, and it fell 
into its aiild heigh-ho of a stumbling trot " But 
! his spunk’s soon out of him, I diiuV* continued 
, the stranger, "and that is like mony a man’s 
i courage, that thinks he wad do great things dll he’ 
come to the proof.” 

My gudesire scarce listened to diis, but spurred 
his horse, with " Gnde e’en to you, freend.” 

I But it ’s like the stranger was ane diat doesna 
I lightly yield his point ; for, ride aa Steenie liked, 
he was aye beside him at die self-same pace. At 


last my gudesire, Steenie Steensoa, grew lialf angry; 
and, to say the truth, ludf feared. 

" What is it that ye want with me, flreond I” he 
said. " If yo be a robber, I have nae money ; if 
e be a leal man, wanting company, I have nae' 
eart to mirth or speaking ; and if ye want to ken 
the road, 1 scarce ken it myscll.” 

"If you will tell me your grief,” said the stranger, 

" I am one that, diougli 1 have been sair miseaa’d 
in the world, am the only hand for helping my 
freends.” 

So my gudesire, to ease his ain heart, mair than 
from any liope of help, told him the story from be- 
ginning to end. 

"It’s a hard pinch,” said die stranger; "but 
I think I can help you.” 

" If you could lend the money, sir, and take n 
lang day — T ken nae other kelp on earth,” said my 
gudesire. 

" But there may be some under the earth,” said 
the stranger. " Come, I’ll be frank wi’ you ; I 
could lend you the money on bond, but you would 
maybe scruple my teriiis. Now, I can tell you, 
diat your auld Laird is disturbed in his grave by 
your curses, and the wailing of your family, and it 
ye daur venture to go to see him, he will give you 
the receipt.” 

My gudesiro’s hair stood on end at this propois?!, 
hut he thought his companion might be some hu- 
niui'sotne chield that was trying to frighten him, 
and might end with lending him die money. Be- 
sides, he ivas bauld wi’ brandy, *and desperate wi’ 
distress ; and he said he had courage to go to the ! 
gate of hell, and a step fardier, for that receipt.-— ! 
The stranger laughed. i 

Weel, they rod^e on through the thickest of the I 
woo<i, when, all of a sudden, die horse stopped \ 
the door of a great house ; and, but that he knew j 
tho place was ten miles off, my fadier would havo ; 
thought he was at Redgaundet Castle. They rodo ; 
into tho outer court-yard, through tho inuekle \ 
faulding yetto, and aneath the auld portcullis ; and , 
the whole front of the house was lighted, and tliero | 
were pipes and fiddles, and as much dancing and - 
deray within as used to be at Sir Robert’s house at j 
Pace and Yule, and such high seasons. They lap 
off, and my gudesire, as seemed to him, fastened j 
lus horse to die very ring he had tied him to that j 
morning, when he gaed to wait on the young Sir * 
John. 

" God 1” said my gudesire, " if Sir Robert s deatlv ■ 
be but a dream !” 

He knocked ajf die ha’ door just as he was wont, | 
and his auld acquaintance, Dougal MacCallum, just i 
after his wont, too, — came to open the door, and 
said, " Piper Steenie, are yo there, lad I Sir Robert 
lias been crying for you.” 

My gudesire was like a man in a dream— lie 
looked for tho stranger, but he was ganc for die 
time. At last he just tried to say, " Ha 1 Dougal 
Drivcower, ore yo living ! I thought yo liad been 

dead.” ! 

" Never fash yoursell wi’ me,” said Dougal, ‘‘but 
look to yoursell ; and see yo tak naetiiing flrae ony 
body here, neither meat, drink, or siller, except 
just the receipt that is your ain.” 

So saying, he led die way out dirough halls and 
trances that were weel kend to my gudesire, aikd. 
into the auld oak parlour ; and there was as much 
ringing of profane sangs, and birling of red winoi, 
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. and speaking blasphemy and sculduddry, aa had 
ever been in Redgaimtlet Castle when it was at tlie 
I blithest. 

But, Lord take us in keepings what a set of 
ghastly revcUciB they were that sat around that 
table! — My gudesire kend mony tliat had long 
l)eture gane to their place, for often bad he piped 
to the most part in the hall of Rcdgauiitlet There 
was tlie fierce Middleton, and tlie dissolute Rotlies, 
and tlie crafty Lauderdale ; and Dalyell, with his 
bald liead and a beard to his girdle ; and EarlshiUi, 

; with Cameron’s blade on his hand ; and wild Bon- 
I shaw, that tied blessed Mr Cargill’s limbs till the 
! blnde sprung ; and Dunbarton Douglas, the twice- 
I turned traitor baitli to country and king. There 
I was the Bluidy Advocate MacKeuyic, who, for his 
I worldly wit and wisdom hail been to the rest as a 
j god. And there was Claverhouso, as beautiful as 
: when be lived, with bis long, dark, curled locks, 
streaming down over his laced buif-coat, and his 

• left hand always on his right epulc-blaile, to bide the 
wound that tho silver bullet had made.^ lie sat 
ap;u*t from them all, and looked at them with a 
mclanchely, haughty countenance ; while the rest 

; hallooed, and sung, and laughed, that tho room 
' rang. But their smiles wore fearfully contorted 
from time to time ; and their laugh passed into such 
wild sounds, as made my gudesire’s very nails grow 
hluej^ and called tlie marrow in his banes. 

They that waited at the table were just tlio wicked 
j servmg-men and troopera, that had (lone tliclr work 
; and cruel bidding on earth. There was the Lang 
j Lad of the Nethertown, that helped to take Argyle; 

I and the Bishop’s summoner, tliat they called the 
I Dell’s Rattlo-bag; and the wicked guardsmen in 
j tlioir laced coats ; and the savage Highland Amo- j 
I rites, that shed blood like w’ater ; and many a proud ' 
I serving-man, liaughty of heart and bloody of hand, 
cringing to tlie lich, and making them wickeder i 
’ I than they would be ; grinding tho poor to powder, i 
, when the rich had broken them to fragments. And 
' mony, mony mair were coming and ganging, a’ os 
; busy in their vocation a&if they had been alive. 

I Sir Robert Hedgaiiiitiet, in the midst of a’ tliis 
I fearful riot, cricu, wi’ a voice like thunder, on 
{ Steenie Piper to come to tlie board-head where ho 
j was sitting ; his legs stretched out before him, and 
swathed up with flannel, with his holster pistols 

• aside him, wliile the great broad-sword rested 
\ against his chair, just as my gudesire had seen 
! him the>^last time upon earth — tho very cushion 
I for the jackanape was close to him, but the creature 
i itsell was not there — it wasna its |g>ur, it ’s likely ; 

; for he h^rd them say as he came forward, Is 
; not the Mi^or come yeti” And another answered, 

; ^ The jadkaaape will be here betimes the morn.” 

! And when my gudesire came forward, Sir Robert, 

! or Ins gtuust^ or the deevil in his likeness, said, 

: piper, hae ye settled wi’ my son for the 

, yeafflsronti” 

Wiili much ado my father breath to say, 

J Lliat Sir John would not settle without his honour’s 
j receipt. 

! ” Ye shall hae that for a tune of the pipe<i, 

; yteenie,” said the appearance of Sir Robert — 
" I’Jny us up * Weel hoddled, Luckie.’ ” 

Now this was a tune my i^desire learned frao a 

1 ideo Sole L T7te Povecufort, 


warlock, that heard it when they were worshipping 
Satan at their meetings ; and my gudesire liad 
sometimes played it at the ranting suppers In Red- 
gauntlet Castle, but never very willingly ; and now 
he grew canid at tlie very name of it» and said, for 
excuse, he hadua Ilia pipes wi’ him. 

MacCallum, ye limb of Beelzebub,” said the 
fcarfu’ Sir Robert " bring Steenie the pipes that 1 
am keeping for him !” 

MacCallum brought a wr of pipes might liave 
served tho piper of Doiuud of the Isles. But he 
gave my gudesire a nudge as he ofibred them ; and 
looking secretly and closely, Steenie saw that the 
chanter was of steel, and heated to a white heat ; 
so he had fair warning not to trust bis fingers with 
it So he excused liimself again, and sai^ he was 
faint and frightened, and had not wind aneogh to 
fill tlie bag. 

Then yo maun eat and drink, Steenie,” said Ui« 
figure; ”"for we do little else here ; and it’s ill 
speaking between a fou man and a &sting.” 

Now theso wore the very words iliat bloody 1 
Earl of Douglas said to keep tlic King’s mesAnuger ; 
ill liiiiid, while he cut the head off MacLelUm of * 
Bombie, at the Threave Castle;^ and that put | 
Steenie mair and mair on his guard. So ho spoke j 
up like a man, and said he came neitiier to eat, or i 
drink, or make niinstresly ; but simply for his ain I 
— to ken what was come o* the money ho had paid, . 
and to get a discharge for it ; and he was so stout- j 
hearted by this time, tliat he charged Sir Robert ' 
for couscicuce-sake — (he had no power to say the 
holy name) — and as he hoped for poaco and rest, to ' 
spread no snares fordiiin, but just to give him his 
ain. 

Tho appearance gnashed its teeth and laughed, • 
but it took from a large pocket-book the receipt, ami 
bunded it to Steenie. “ There is your receipt, ye ‘ 
, pitiful cur ; and for the money, my dog-whelp of a 
son may go look for it in the Cat’s Cradle.” ! 

My gudesire uttered mony tiianks, and wae about 
to retire, when Sir Robert roared aloud, ** Stop 
though, thou sack-doudlijig son of a whore ! I am 
not done with thee. Hekb we do uotiiiiig for no- 
thing ; and you must return on this very day twclve- 
inonlh, to pay your master the homage that you ; 
owe me for my protection.” I 

My father’s tongue was loosed of a suddenly, and | 
he said aloud, 1 refer mysell to God’s pleasure, ’ 
and not to yours.” | 

He had no sooner uttered the word than ail was I 
dark around him ; and he sank on the earth with , 
such a sudden shock, tliat he lost both breath and * 
sense. 

How lang Steenie lay there, he could not tell ; 
but when he came to himseil, he was lying in the 
auld kirkyard of Redgauntlet parochine just at tlie 
door of the family aisle, and the skutcheon of the 
auld knight, Sir RobeH, hanging over his head. 
There was a deep morning fog on gmss and grave- 
staiie around him, and his horse was feeding quietly 
beside the minister’s twa cows. Steenie would have 
thought tlie whole was a dream, but he had the 
Vcceipt in his hand, fairly written and signed by 
the auld Laird ; only the last letters of his name 
were a little disorderly, written like one seized with 
sudden pain. 


^ TIiq risuirr id refem'd for itarHcolan to PltaoottkrS Uie- 
tory i#f •'^L’OtkiTtd. 
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dorcly troubled in hk mind, lie left Hint dreniy 
place, rode through the mSst to Redgauntlet Cantle, 
and ^idi much ado he got speech of the Laird. 

«\Vell, you dyvour bankrupV* was the first 
word*.!" have you brought me my rent !” 

« I/O,” answered my gudesire, « T have not ; 
but 1 have brought your honour Sir Robert’s re- 
ceipt for it.” 

“ How, sirrah ? — Sir Robert’s receipt I — You 
told me he had not given you one.” 

Will your honour please to see if that bit line 
is right I” 

Sir Jolin looked at every line, and at every letter, 

I witli much attention ; and at last, at the date, which 
. sny gudesire had not observed, — “ From my ap- 
}mnted filscs,” he read, this twenty-ffth of No- 
; remier.'* — “Wliat! — That is yesterday ! — Vil- 
I lain, thou must have gone to hell for tliis !” 

" 1 got it from your honour’s father — whether 
he be in heaven or hell, 1 know not,” said Stcenio. 

" I will delate you for a warlock to tlio Privy 

■ Council 1” said Sir John. " T will send you to your 
, lUaster, the devil, with the help of a tar-harrel and 

a torch I” 

“ I intend to delate mvsell to the Presbytery,” 
Kaid Steenie, ** and tell them all I have seen last 
night, whilk are things fitter for tlicm to judge of 
' (lum a borrel man like me.” 

I Sir John paused, composed himsell, and desired 

■ to hear the full history ; and my gudesire told it 
! him from point to point, as 1 have told it you — 

V'ord for word, neither more nor less. 

Sir John was silent again for a long time, and 
at last he said, very composedly, Stccuie, this 
story of yours concerns Hie honour of many a 
noble family besides mine ; and if it be a loasing- 
luaking, to keep yourself out of my danger, tlie 
loast you can expect is to have a redhot iron driven 
through your tongue, and that w ill be as bad as 
scauding your fingers wi* a redhot cliauter. But 
yet it may bo true, Steenio ; and if the money ' 
cast up, I shall not know what to tiiink of it. — 
But w'hegre shall we find the Cat’s Cradle f There 
are cats enough about the old house, but 1 think 
tiiey kitten without tbo ceremony of bed or cradle.” 

We were best ask llutcheon,” said my gude- 
sire ; ** he kens a’ tlie odd comers about as wcel as 
; — auoilier servingoman that is now gane, and that 
! I wad not like to name.” 

I Aweel, Hutcheon, when he was asked, told them, 

• that a ruinous turret lang disused, next to the clock- 
I house, only accessible by a ladder, for tlio opening 
I was on the outside, and far above the battlement^ 
j was called of old the Cat’s Cradle. 

I ” There will I go immediately,” said Sir John ; 

, and he took (with what purpose. Heaven kens) one 
' Lf Ills father’s pistols from the hidl-table, where tbev 
. i>ad lain since the night he died, and hastened & 

; the> battlements.. 

I It was a dangmus place to climb, for the ladder 

• was auld and frail, and wanted one or twa rounds, 
j 1 lowcver, up got iSr John, and entered at the turret 
; floor, where his body stopped the only little liglit 

that WBS in the bit turret Something flees at mm 
wi’ a vengeance, maist dang him back ower — bang 
gaed Uie knight’s pistol, and Hutolieon, that held 
the ladder, and my gudesire that stood beside him, 
hears a load skelloSi. A minute after. Sir John 
flings Hie body of the jaokanape down to them, and 
cries that the siller is fund, and Hiat tlioy should 


come up and help him. And them was the bag of 
siller sure eneugh, and mony orra thing besides, 
tliat had been missing for mony a day. And Sir 
John, when he had riped the turret wert, led my 
gudesire into tlie dining-parlour, and took him by 
the hand, and spoke kindly to him, and said ’he 
was sorry he should have doubted his word, and ' 
that he wonld hereafter be a good master to him, I 
to make amends. 

** And now, Steenie,” said Sir Jolin, ” although 
this vision of yours tend, on the whole, to my father’s I 
credit^ as on honest man, that he should, even after | 
his death, desire to see justice done to a poor man ; 
like you, yet you are sensible tliat ill-disporitioned , 
men might make bad constructions upon it, con- ! 
ceruing his sours health. So, 1 think, we had better 
lay tlie haill dirdum on that ill-deedie creature, j 
Major Weir, and say naething about your dream 
in Hie wood of Pitmui*kie. You liad taken ower ' 
; muckle brandy to be very certain about ony thing ; 

[ and Stccuie, this receipt,” (his liand shook while 
I he held it out,)-— ‘it’s but a queer kind of docu- 
; ment, and we will do best, 1 think, to put it quietly 
I ill the fire.” 

** Od, but for as queer as it is, it’s a’ the voucher 
I have for my rent,” said my gudesire, who was 
' afraid, it may be, of losing tlie benefit of Sir 
Robert’s discharge. 

I will bear the contents to your credit ip the 
rental-book, and give you a discharge under my 
own hand,” said Sir John, "and that on the spot. 
And, Steenio, if you can hold yonr tongue about this 
^ matter, you shall sit, from this term downward, at 
an easier rent.” 

" Mony thanks to your honour,” said Steenie, 
who saw easily in what comer the wind was; 
"doubtless I will be conformable to all your • 
honour’s commands ; only 1 would willingly speak j 
wi’ some powerful minister on the subject, for 1 do 
not like tlie sort of soumons of appointment whilk 
yonr honour’s father ” 

" Do not call the phantom my iktlier I” said Sir 
John, interrupting him. 

" \Vcel then, the thing tliat was so like him,” said 
my gudesire ; " he spoke of my coming back to see | 
him tills time twelvemonth, and it’s a weight on my { 
conscieuco.” ; 

" Awed, tlicn,” said Sir John, “if you be so 
much disti’csscd in mind, you tn.*iy speak to onr 
' minister of Uie parish; he is a douce man, regards 
the honour of our family, and tlie mail* '‘tliut lie 
may look for some patronage from me.” 

Wi* tliat, my ihUicr raadily agreed that the re- 
ceipt should be bunit, and tlie Laird tlirew it into 
the chimney with his aiii hand. Burn it would not 
. for tliem, though ; but away it flew up tlie lumh, 

; wi ’ a long train of sparks at its tail, and a busing 
noise like a squib. 

My grandsire gaed down to tlic Manse, sud the . 
minister, when he had' heard the story, said, it was 
his i*eal opinion, tliat though my gudcsii'c had ga^B 
very far in tampering witli daiigei-ous matters, yet, 
as ho had refused tlio devil’s arles, (for sudi'was' 

' the offer of meat and drink,) and bad refused to do 
homage by piping at his bidding, he hoped, that . 
if ho held a circumspect walk hereafter, Shtaii 
could take little advantage by what was come^iind 
sane. And, indeed, my gudesire, of his ain accord, 
mug foreswore baith Uie pipes and the brand v— 
it was not even tiH the year was out, and the mtal 
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day {Misty that he ^trould ao much as tahe tlie fiddle, 
or drink usquebaugh or iippeny. 

Sir John made up Ills story about the jackonapo 
as he liked hiinaell ; and some believe till this day 
there was no more in the matter than the filching 
nature of the brute. Indeed, ye’ll no hinder some 
to threap, that it was nane o’ the auld Enemy that 
Dougal and my gudesire saw in the Laird’s i*oom, 
hut only that wanchaney creature, the Major, caper- 
ing on the coffin ; and that, as to the blawiiig on the 
Laird’s whistle that was heard after he was dead, 
the filthy brute could do thatts weel os the Laird 
liimsell, if no better. But Heaven kens the truth, 
whllk first came out by the minister’s wife, after 
Sir John and her ain gudeman were baith in tlio 
moulds. And then iny gudesire, wba was failed in 
his limbs, but not in bis judgment or memory — at 
least nothing to speak of — w*aa obliged to tell the 
raal narrative to his friends, for the credit of his 
good name. He might else have been charged for 
:i warlock.* 


’Fhe shades of evening wero growing thicker 
around us as my conductor finished his long narra- 
tive with this moral — "Ye sec, birkic, it is nae 
chancy thing to tak a stranger traveller for a guide, 
when you ore in an uncouth land.” 

" i should not have made tliat inference,” said 
T. Your grandfather’s adventure was fortunate 
fnr himself, whom it saved from ruin and distress ; 
and fortunate for his landlord also, whom it pre- 
vented from committing a gross act of injustice.” 

" Ay, but tiiey had liaith to sup the sauce o’t 
sooner or later,” said Wandering Willie — **wliat 
was fi*isted wasna forgiven. Sir John died before 
ho was mucli over threescore ; and it was just like 
fif a moment’s illness. And for my gudesire, though 
he departed in fulness of life, yet there was my 
father, a yauld man of forty-five, fell down betwixt 
the stilts of his pleugh, and raise never again, and 
left nao bairn but mo, a puir sightless, fatherless, 
motherless creature, could neither work nor want. 
Things gae.^ weel eneugli at first ; for Sir llodwald 
Iledgauntlet, the only son of Sir John, and the oye 
of auld Sir ^bert, and, wacs me ! the last of the 
honourable house, took the farm aff our hands, 
and brought me into his houscliold to have care of 
me. Ho liked music, and 1 had the best teachers 
Imith j^gland and l^tland could gio me. Mony 
a was I wi’ him ; but waos me ! ho 

gaed out with other pretty men in tho forty-five 
^J’ll say nae mair about it — My head never 
settled weel since I lost him ; and if I say another 
word about it, deil a bar will I have the heart 
to play the ni^it^ — Look out, my gentle chap,” he 
resumed in a different tone, "ye should see the 
liglitsat Brokeobum Glen by tliis time.** 

j ^ ' 

I 1 See Note K. £nd <ir iraMaitiff Willie's Tnlt, 


LETTER Xn. 

TH& SAMS TO THB ftAUB. 

TSm Luter vnu their mlmtrel meet, 

Oude Lord se lie could lance, 

He plM*d wait stirlll, and nng no iwcet. 

Till Towria took a trance. 

Auld Lightfoot tliere ho did forleet. 

And coonterfeited France ; 

He UMd hiniBelf ne man dlacreeC, 

And up took Morrlcodanie 

Sac loud. 

At Christ*! Kirk on tho Gteen that day. 

Kma jAMca I. 

I CONTINUE to scribble at length, though the sub- 
ject may seem somewhat deficient in intefgst. Let 
the grace of the narrative, therefore, and tlie con- 
cern we take in each other’s matters, make amends 
for its tenuity. We fools of fancy, who suffer our- - 
selves, like Malvolio, to be cheated with our oa'n 
visions, have nevertheless, this advantage over tlie 
wise ones of the earth, that we have our whole stock 
of enjoyments under our own command, and can 
dish for ourselves an intellectiial banquet with 
must moderate assistance from external objects. It 
is, to be sure, something like the feast wliich tlie 
Barmecide served up to Alnaschar; and wo cannot 
expect to get fat upon such diet. But then, neither 
is there i*epletion iior nausea, which often succeed 
the grosser and more material revel. On the whole, 

I still pray, >vith the Ode to Castle Building— 

** Give me thy hope which rickem not the henrt ; * 

Give me thy wealth whicli liiu no wliigi to tty ; 

Give me the bliu thy visions can impart : 

Thy frlenddiip give me, warm in poverty !** 

xVnd so, despite thy solemn smile and sapient shake 
of the head, 1 will go on picking such interest as 1 
can out of my triviA adventures, even though that 
interest should be the creation of my own fancy ; 
nor will I cease to inflict on tiiy devoted eyes tho 
labour of perusing tlie scrolls in which I shall re- 
cord my narrative. 

My last broke off as wo were on the point of 
descending into the glen at Bhikenburn, by the 
dangerous track which I had first travelled en 
croupe, behind a furious horseman, and was now 
again to bravo under the precarious guidance of 
a blind man. 

It was now getting dark ; bnt this was no in- 
convenience to my guide, who moved on, as for- 
merly, with instinctive security of stop, so that 
wc soon reached tlio bottom, and. 1 could see 
lights twinkling in the cottage which bad been my 
place of refuge on a former occasion. It was not 
thither, however, that our course was directed. 
We left the habitation of the Laird to the and 
turning down tlie brook, soon approached tira small 
hamlet which had been erecM at tlie mouth of 
^ the stream, probably on account of the oonvenienee 
which it afforded as a harbour to the firiilng^boats. 
A. large, low cottage, full in our ftmt, seemed 
highly illuminated ; for the light not only glanced 
from every window and aperture in its fim walls, 
Mmt was even visible from rents and ftaetnres in, 
the roof, ooniposed of tarred shingkn^ repaired in 
part bv thatch and divots 

While these appearances engaged my attention, 
tliat of my companion was atinSed by a regnhir 
succ^ion of sounds, like a bouncing on tiid floor, 
nii.%pd with a very faint noise of music, which 
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Willie's fieute organs at onoe recognized and ac- 
coonted for^ while to me St was almost inaudible. 
The old man straek the earth with bis staiT in a 
violent passion. "The whoreson fisher rabble! 
They have brouji^t another violer upon my walk ! 
They are such smuggling blaokgua^ that they 
must run in their very music > but 1 ’ll sort tliem 
waiir than ony gauger in the country. — Stay — 
hark— it *s no a fiddle neither— it’s the pipe and 
tabor bastard, Simon of Sowport, frae the Nicol 
Forest; but I ’ll pipe and tabor him ! — Let me hae 
ance my left hand on his cravat, and ye shall see 
what my risht will do. Come away, chap — come 
away, ^ntle chap — nae tkne to be picking and 
waling your^ steps.” ^ And on he passed with long 
and determined strides, dragging me along wiUi 
him. 

1 was not qmte easy in his company ; for, now 
that his minstrel pride was hurt, tlie man had 
dianged from the quiet, decorous, 1 might almost 
say respectable person, which he seemed while he 
told his tale, into Uie appearance of a fierce, brawl' 
tng, dissolute stroller. So tliat when he entered 
tlie lari^lmt, inhere a great number of fishers, with 
their wives and daughters, were engaged in eating, 
drinking, and dancing, I was somewhat afraid that 
the impatient violence of my companion might pro- 
cure us an indifferent reception. 

But the universal shout of welcome with which 
Wandering Willie was received — tlie hearty con- 
gratulations — tho repeated “ Here ’a t’ ye, Willie I” | 
— " Whare hae ye been, ye blind deeviU” and the 
call upon him to pledge tliem — above all, tlie speed 
with which tlie obnoxious pipe and tabor were put | 
to silence, gave the old man such effectual assurance 
of undiminished popularity and importance, as at 
once put his jealouev to rest, and changed his tune 
of offended dignity, into one better fitted to receive 
sucli cordial greetings. Young men and women i 
crowded round, to tell how much tliey were afraid 
ciomc mischance had detained liim, and how two or 
three young fellows had set out in quest of him. 

" It was nae mischance, pi'aised be Heaven,” said 
Willie, " but the absence of the lazy loon Rob the 
Rambler, my comrade, that didua come to meet me 
on the Links ; but 1 hae gotten a braw con^rt in 
his stead, worth a dozen of him, tlie unhwged 
blackguard.” 

" £id wba is’t tea’s gotten, Wullie, lad I” said 
half a score of voices^ while all eyes were turned on 
your humble servant^ who kept the best counte- 
nance he could, though not quite easy at becoming 
the oenti'o to which all eyes were pointed. 

" I ken him by his hemmed cravat,’’ said one 
fellow ; " it’s Gil Hobson, the aouple tailor frae 
Burgh. — Ye are welcome to Scoliand, ye prick- 
tbe-clout loon,” he said, thrusting fortli a paw mudi 
tlie colour of a badger’s back, and of most portentous 
diinenaipnsi 

" GU Hobson! Gil whoreson 1” exclaimed Wan- | 
dering Willie ; ^ it’s a gentle chap that 1 judge to 
be an apprentice wi’ amd Joshua Gedde^ to tlie 
quaker-trade*” 

” What tfade he’s tiiat man !” said he of the^ 
badger-coloured fist. 

" Canting and lying,’* — said Willie, which pro- 
duced athundering laugh ; " but 1 am teaching the 
caliant a better trade, and that is, feasting and 
fiddling/’ 

Willie’s eonduet In thus announcing something 


like my real character, was contrary to compact ; 
and yet I was ratlier glad ho did so, for the conse- 
quence of putting a trick upon these rude and feixi- 
eiotts men, migb^ in case of discovery, have been 
dangerous to us both, and I was at the same time 
delivered from the painful effort to support a fieri- 
tious character. Tho good company, except ps^ 
hups one or two of the young women, whose looks 
expressed some desire for better acquaintance, 'gave 
themselves no farther trouble about me ; bu^ iiraffe 
the seniors resumed tlieir places near an immense 
bowl, or rather reeking caldron of brandy-punch, 
the younger arran^d memselves on riie fioor, and 
called loudly on Willie to strike up. 

With a brief caution to me, to " mind my credit, 
for fishers have ears, though firii have none,” 
Willie led off in capital style, and 1 ibllowed, cer- 
tainly not so as to disgrace my companion, who, 
every now and tlicn, gave me a nod of approUirion. 
The dances w'ere, of course, the Scottish jigs, and 
reels, and ” twasomo dances,” wirii a strathspey or ' 
hornpipe for interlude ; aod tlie want of grace, on 
the part of the performers, was amply supplied by 
trutli of ear, vigour and decision of step, and tlio 
agility proper to the northern performers. *My own 
spirits 1*030 with the mirtli around me, and With old 
Willie’s admirable execution, and frequent ” weel 
dune, gentle diap, yet;” — and, to confess tlio 
truth, 1 felt a great deal more pleasure in this rustic 
revel, than I have done at the more formal balls 
and concerts in your famed city, to which 1 have 
sometimes made my way. Perhaps tills was be- 
cause 1 was a person of more importance to the 
presiding matron of Brokenbum-foot, than'l had 
the means of rendering myself to farfamed 
Miss Nickio Murray, the patroness of your Edin- 
burgh assemblies. The person I mean was a buxom 
dame of about thirty, her fingers loaded with many 
a silver ring, and three or four of gold; her ankles 
liberally displayed from under her numerous, blue, 
white, and scarlet short petticoats, and attired in 
hose of tlio finest and whitest laihb’s-wool, whicii 
arose from shoes of Spanisli cordwaiu, fastened with 
silver buckles. She took the lead in my favour, 
and declared, " that the brave young gentleman 
sliould not weary himself to deatli wi* playing, but 
take the fioor for a dance or twa.” 

" And what ’s to come of me, Dame Martin 1” 
said Willie. 

" Come o’ thee I” said the dame ; ” mishantor 
on the auld beard o’ ye 1 ye could play fijltwenty 
hours on end, and tire out the haill coul^-sido 
wi’ dancing before ye laid down your bow, saving 
for a by-drink or the like o’ Uiat.” 

“ In troth, dame,” answered Willie, "yo are no 
sae far wrang ; sae if my comrade is to take his 
dance, ye maun gie me my drink, and then bob it 
away like Madge of Middlebie.” 

The drink was soon brought ; but while Willie 
was partaking of it, a party entered the hu^ which 
arrested my attention at once, and intercepted the 
intended gallantry with which 1 had proposed to 
present roy hand to the fresh-coloured, wril-made, 
white-ankled Thetis, who had obtained me manu- 
mission ^m my musical task. 

This was nothing less riian the sudden appear- 
ance of tlie old woman whom the Lairdhad termed 
Mabel ; Cristal Nixon, his male attendant ;^mBd 
the youni; perron who had said grace to «a when 1 
supped witli liim.* 
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Thu youug person — Alan, toon art in thy way 
! A fait of a conjurer— this young person whom I 
I dtd not describe, and whom you, for tliat very rea- 
; son, suspected was not an indifferent object to ino 
j — ^is, I am sorry to say it, in very fact not so much 
I so as in prudence she ought. I will not use the 
I name of iovo on this occasion ; for 1 have applied 
j it too often to transient whims and fancies to escape 
I your satire, should I venture to apply it now. For 
' it is aplirase, 1 must cmifesB, which 1 have used — a 
; romancer would say, profaned— a little too <iften, 
considering how few years have passed over my 
head. But seriously, tlie fair chaplain of Broken- 
' bum has been often in roy head when she had no 
busineea there; and if this can give thcc any clew for 
I explaining my motives in lingeringabout the country, 
j, andassumint tbo chameter of Willie’s companion, 

; why, bang mee, thou art welcome to make use of 
{ it — a permission for which thou need’st not thank 
i mo mt^, aa thou wouldst not have failed to aasuiiif 
' whether it were given or no. 
i Such being my feelings, conceive how they must 
j have been excit<ri, when, like a beam upon a cloud, 

I ( saw tills uncommonly beautiful girl enter tho 
I aportineht in which they were dancing ; not, liow- 
. ever, with the air of an equal, but that of a supe- 
rior, come to grace witli lier pi'osencc the festival 
of her dependants. The old man and woman at- 
tended, witli looks as sinister as hors were lovely, 
like tw'o of the womt winter montlis waiting upon 
the bright-eyed May. 

When she entered — wonder if thou wilt — she 
wore a gre^n mantle^ such os thou hast described 
as die garb of thy fair client, and confirmed what 
I had partly guessed from thy pei'sonal descrip- 
tion, that my chaplain and thy visiter were the same 
person. There was an alteration on her brow the 
lOBtant she recogoized me. She gave her cloak to 
her female attendant, and, after a momentary 
hesitation, as if uncertain whetlier to advaocc or 
retire, she walked into tlie room with dignity and 
ewnpMure, all making way, the men unboiiueting, 

, and the women curtsying respectfully, as she 
assumed a dmir which was reverently placed for 
I her accommodation, apart from others. 

^ There was then a pause, until the bustling mis- 
tress of the ceremonies, with awkward, but kindly 
courtesy, offered the young lady a glass of wine, 
which was at first declined, and at length only thus 
far aerauMf tha^ bowing round to the festive com- 
patiy, fijb ikir visiter wished them all health and 
mirth^ wd just touching the brim with her lip, 
replam lion the ealver. There was another pause ; 
and I did not immediately recollect, confused as 1 
was tins imexpected apparition, that it belonged 
to me to break it. At length a murmur was 
heard around me, being expected to exhibit, — 
nay, to lead down the dance, — in consequence of 
tlie nrevioas oonversarion. 

^Betl’s in the fiddler hd/* was muttered from 
more quarters than one — ^^saw folk ever sic a 
thing as a shamefaced fiddler before I” 

At length a venerable Triton, seconding his 
remonstrances with a hear^ thump on my shoulder, 
cried out, *<To the floor to the floor, and let us 
see how ye can fling ^ the lasses are a’ waiting.’* 

Up I jumped, sprung from the elevated station 
which constituted our orchestra, and, amngioff my 
idSas as rapidly as I could, advanced to the head 
of the room, and, instead of offering my hand to | 


the white-footed Tlietis aforesaid, I venturously 
made the same proposal to her of the Green 
MantJe. 

The nymph’s lovely eyes seemed to open with 
astonishment at the audadty of this offer ; and, from . 
the murmurs I heard around me, I also understood 
tliat it surprised, and perliaps offended, the by- 
standers. But after the first monioiit’s emotion, she 
wreathed her neck, and drawing liorself haughtily 
up, like one who was willing to shew that she was 
sensible of the full extent of her own condeseeu- 
rion, extended her hand towards me, like a princess 
gracing a squire of low degree. 

There is affectation in idl this, thouglit 1 to my- 
self, if tlic Green Mantle has borne true evidence 
— for young ladies do not make visits, or write 
letters to counsel learned in tlio law, to interfere in | 
tlie motions of those whom they hold as cheap as tliis | 
nymph seems to do me ; and if 1 am cheated by a 
resemblance of cloaks, still 1 am interested to shew 
myself, in some degree, worthy of the favour she has 
granted witii so much state and reserve. The 
dance to be pcrlbiiued was tho old Scots Jigg, in 
which you ani aware 1 used to play no sorry 
figure at La Pique’s, when thy clumsy movements 
uscmI to be rebuked by raps over tlic kiuickles with 
that great professor’s fiddlestick. The choice of 
the tune was left to my comrade Willie, who, having 
finished his drink, feloniously stuick up Uie well- 
known and popular measure, 

** Mi'rrily ilancerl tlie Qiialfor'a witV. 

Aisd inerri'y danced the (Quaker." • 

An astounding laugh arose at my expense, and 1 
should have U^eii amiiliilated, but that tlie smile 
which mantled on tho lip of my partner, had a 
difierent expression from tliat of ridicule, ami 
seemed to say, Do not take tliis to heai't.” And 
1 did not, Alan — iny partner danced admirably, 
and 1 like one who was determined, if outshone, 
which 1 could not help, not to be altogether tlirowu 
into tlie sliade. 

I assure you our performance, as well as Willie’s 
music, deserved more polished spectators aud audi- 
tors ; but we could not then have been greeted with 
such enthusiastic shouts of applause os attended 
while 1 handed my partner to her seat, and took my 
place by her side, as one who bad a right to offer 
tlie attentions usual on such an occasiou. She was 
visibly embarrassed, but I was determined not to 
observe her confusion, and to avail myself of the op- 
portunity of learning whether this Wutiful crea- 
ture’s mind was worthy of the casket in whicl^ 
nature had lodged it. 

Nevertheless however oourageously 1 formed 
tills resolution; you cannot bnt too well guess the 
difficulties 1 must needs have felt in conying it 
into execution ; since want of habitual intercourse 
with the charmers of the other sex has nndered 
mo a sheepish cor, only one grain less awkwanl 
than thyself. Then riie was so very beoctlfu], and 
assumed an air of so much dignity, that I was like 
to fall under tho fatal error of sni^posliig she riiould 
only be addressed witli something very clever; and 
in the hast)r raking which my bmne underwent hi 
this persuasion, not a single Idea oeeurred-that com- 
mon sense ffid not rsjeet asfrntian on thnenehand, 
or weary, flat, and stale tritksism on the other. 1 
felt as if my understanding were. no tong^ my 
own, but was alternately rnider tlie.doauiiion' of 
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AMeborontiphoBCophnnuo^ and that of hia facetious 
friend Bigdum-Fannidos. How did 1 envy at that 
moment our friend Jack Oliver, who produces with 
such happy complacence his Ihrdel of small talk, 
and who, as he never doubts his own powers of 
afibrding amusement, passes them current with 
every pretty woman he approaches, and fills up the 
I intcrvus m chat by his complete acquaintance with 
. tlie exercise of the fan, the flafon^ and ^e otiier 
' duties of the Ccieolters garnente. Sime of those 1 
attempted, but I suppose it was awkwardly ; at 
. least the Lady Greenmantle received them as a 
j princess accepts the homage of a clown. 

I Meantime the floor remained empty, and as the 
> mirth of the good meeting was somcwliat checked, i 
■ 1 ventured, as a dernier resort, to propose a minuet, j 
• She thanked me, and told me haughtily enough, | 
I ^<8li6 was here to encourage the liarmless plea- ; 

surcs of these good folks, but was not disposed to 
I make an exhibition of her own indifferent dancing ' 
' ft)r their amusement.’* | 

She paused a moment, as if she expected me to ' 
! suggest something ; and as I remained silent and i 
! I’ehuked, she bowed lier head more graciously, and 
I »iid,*‘ Not to affront yon, however, a country-dance, ’ 
i if you please.” * j 

I What an ass was 1, Alan, not to have anticipated ' 
, her wishes 1 Should 1 not have observed tiiat the ■ 
ill-favoured couple, Mabel and Cristal, had placcii 
; themselves on each side of her scat, like the suppor- [ 

! tors of tho royal ams! the man, thick, shore, ‘ 

I .shaggy, and hirsute, as tlie lion ; the female, skin- 
<Irie«^tight-laocd, long, lean, and hungry-faced, liko . 

, tlie unicorn. 1 ought to have recollected, that 
under the close inspection of two such watchful 
salvages, cur communication, while in repose, could ' 
not have been easy ; that the period of dancing : 
a uiiiuiet was not the very choicest time for con- | 
versation ; but that the noise, tlie exercise, and 
the mazy confusion of a countiy-dance, where the j 
inexperienced pcrfoi'mers were every now and ! 
then running against each other, and con[i]x:11ing * 
the other couples to stand still for a minute at a ' 
time, besides the more regular repose afforded by 
the intervals of tlie dance itself, gave the best pos- 
sible openings for a word or two spoken in season, 
and without bein^ liable to observation. 

^ We had but just led down, when an opportu- j 
nity of ilie kind occurred, and my partner said, with 
great gentleness and modesty, ** It is not perhaps 
very proper in me to acknowl^ge an acquaintance 
that is not claimed ; but 1 believe 1 speak to Mr 
Darsie Latimer f ” 

"Darsie Latimer was indeed the person tliat 
hod now the honour and happiness ~ — ” 

I would have gone on in the fiUse gallop of com- 
plimcnt, but ahe cut me abort. " And why,” die 
said, ^ is Mr Latimer here, and in disguise, or at 
least aasuming an efflee unworthy of a man of edu- 
cation t— I beg pardon,” die oontinuedf— ^ 1 would 
not give yon pain, but surely making an associate 
of a person of that description — < — ” 

She looked towards my friend Willie, and was 
silent. 1 fait heartily ashamed of myself, an# 
hastened to any it was an idle frolic, wliich want 
of ocetfpatiott hSd anggsstod, and whicli I could 


of ocedpatiou hsd i 
not ngtot, ainee it 


stod, and whicli I could 
procured me the pleasure 


I at present enjoved. 

Without seeming to notice my compliment, she 
took the next opportunity to say, ** WiU Mr l<ati- 


’ his facetious iner permit a stranger who wishes him well to ask, 
i envy at that whether it is right mat, at Ms active age, he should 
iroduces with be In so' far void of occupation, ae to be ready to 
f small talk, adopt low society for the sake of idle amusement I” 
n powers of ” You are severe, madam,” I answered ; " but I 
Burrent with cannot think myself degraded by mixing with any . 

id fills up the society where 1 meet 

lintance with Here 1 stopped short, conscious tiiat I'was giving 
nd the otiier my answer an unhandsoiue turn. The arffumenttm 
e of those 1 ad hominem, the last to which a polite man has 
kwardly ; at recourse, may, however, bo justiflod by dreum- 
1 them as a stances, but seldom or never the atyumeidum ad 
1. foeminam, 

r, and as the She filled up the blank herself which 1 had left, 
’liat checked, i " Where you meet me, 1 suppose you would say I 
[)8e a minuet. | But the case is different. I am, from my unhappy 
itily enough, , fate, obliged to move by the will of others, and to 
rmless plea- ; be in places which 1 would by my own will gladly 
t disposed to ‘ avoid. Besides, I am, except for these few minutes, • 
rent dancing ’ no participator of tlie revels — a spectator only, 

I and attended by my servants. Your situation is 
pected me to > dlifercnt — you are hero by choice, the partaker 
id silent and I and minister of tlic pleasures of a class below you 
aciously, and iu education, birth, and fortunes. If 1 spi^ 
uutry-dance, ’ hai'shly, Mr Latimer,” she added, with much sweet- 
i ness of manner, “ 1 mean kindly.” 
c anticipated ' I wns confounded by her speech, “severe in 
ved tiiat the - youtliful wisdom all of naire or lively, suitable to 
I, had placcii such a ilialogiie, vanished from my recollection, and 
c tho suppor- ' I answered with gravity like her own, am, 
thick, shore, ‘ indeed, better educated than these poor people ; 
female, skin- but you, madam, whose kind admonition I am 
■y-faced, liko . grateful for, must know more of my condition tlmn 
)llectod, that I do myself — I diirc not say I am their superior 
ich watchful in birth, since I know notliiug of my own, or in 
repose, could fortunes, over which hangs an impenetrable cloud.” 

I of dancing “And why sliould your ignorance on these points 

ime for con- j drive you into low society and idle habits t” an- ’ 
xercise, and swered my female monitor. “ is it manly to wait 
:e, where the | till fortune cast her beams upon you, when by ex- 
•y now and ! ertioii of your own energy you might distinguish 
1 cora]x:11ing * yum*self 1 — Do not the pursuits of learning lie open 
, minute at a ‘ to you — of manly ambition — of warl — But no 
afforded by — not of war, that has alrcjatly cost you too dear.” 
the best pos- “ I will be what you wish me to be,” I replied 
en in season, with eagerness — ** You have but to choose my patii, 
1 . and you shall see if I do not pursue it with energy, 

an opportu- : wore it only because you command me.” 
ler said, with “ Not because I command you,” said the maiden, 
not perhaps “ but l>ei!ause i*eason, coniinoii sense, manhood, and, 
icquaintance in one word, regard for your own 8afety||give tlie 
speak to Mr same counsel.” 

“ At least pennit me to reply> tiiat reason and 
person tiiat sense never assumed a fairer form — of persuasion, 

” 1 hastily added ; for she turned from me nor did 

illop of com- she give me another opportunity of continuing wliat 
id why,” tile I had to say till the next pause of the dance, whw, 
igoise, or at determined to bring pur dialogue to a I said, 
man of odu- “ Ydu mentioned mauhood also, and in the samo 
I would breatli, personal danger. My ideas of manhood 
an associate suggest that it is cowardice to retreat before dangexe 
of a doubtful character. You, who appear to know 
lie, and was so iniicli of my fortunes that 1 might call yon my 
myself, an# gua^an angel, tell me what these dangm axe, 
wliich want that I may judge whether manhood calls on me to 
licii I could face or to fly them.” 

the pleasure She was evidently perplexed by this appeal. 

“ You make me pay dearly for acting an your 
pliment, she humane adviser,” tiie replied at last s “ 1 achnow* 
m Mr Lati- ledge an interest in your fate, a^d yeti dace not 
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tell you whence it arises ; neither am 1 at liberty 
to say why» or from whom, yon are in danger; bnt 
it is not less true that duiger is near* and im- 
minent. Ask me no more, but, for your own sake 
Ijogone from this country. Elsewhere you are safe 
— here you do but Invite your fate.” 

"But, am 1 doomed to bid tlius farewell to 
I almost ^e only human being who has shewed an 
j interest in my welfiare !— Do not say so — say that 
; we shall meet again, and the hope sliall be tlie lead- 
! ing star to regwte my course !” 

; ” It is more tlian probable,” she said — ** much 

I more than probable, tliat we may never meet again. 
The help wtiioh 1 now render you is all that may be 
in my power ; it is such as I should render to a 
blind man whom I might observe approaching the 
vei^^of a precipice ; it ought to excite no surprise, 
and. :^u!re8 no gratitude.” 

So Buying, slie again turned from me, nor did 
she addim me until the dance was on the point of 
ending, ‘When she said, **Do not attempt to speak 
to, or approaoli me again in the course of the night; 
leave the company as soon as you can, but not 
abruptly, and Ch>d be witli you.” 

I hauded her to her seat, and did not quit the 
fair palm T held, without expi'esaing my feelings by 
a gentle pressure. She coloured slightly, and witli- 
j drew her hand, but not angrily. Seeing tlio eyes 
j of Cristal and Mabel sternly fixed on mo, 1 bowed 
[ deeply, and withdrew from her ; my heart sadden- 
j ing, and my eyes becoming dim in spite of me, as 
I the shifting crowd hid us from each other. 

I It was my intention to have crept back to my 
I comrade WiUie, and resumed my bow with such 
I spirit as I might, although, at the moment, I would 
iiave given half my income for an instant's solitude, 
i But my retreat was cut oflT Dame Martin, with 
^ the frankness — if it is not an inconsistent phrase — 

; of rustic coquetr)*, that goes straight up to the 
I point. 

” Ay, lad, ye seem uiica suiie weary, to dance s;ie ! 
I lightly I Better the nag that ambles a’ tliq day, 
than him that makes a brattle for a mile, and dieu ’a 
dune wi’ the road.” 

This was a fair challenge and I could not decline 
AWpting it. Besides, 1 could see Dame Mai'tiii 
was queen of the revels ; and so many were the 
rude and singular figures about me, that I was by 
no means certain miether 1 might not need some 
t protection. 1 seized on her wiUing liand, and we 
; Cook our places in tlie dance, where, if 1 did not 
; acquit afyaelf witli all the accuracy of step and 
\ movement which 1 had before attempted, I at least 
j came op to the expectations of my partner, who 
j said, and alniost swore,** I was prime at it ;” while, 
i stimulated to her utmost exertions, she herself 
I frisked like a kid, snapped her fingers like casta- 
' nets, wimped like a Bacchanal, and bounded from 
I tlie floor like a tennis-bal],— ^ay, till the colour of 
her garten was no particohur roystezy. She made 
! the less secret of this^ perhaps^ that they were 
I sky-blue, and fringed with sQver. 

tiie time has been that this would have been 
. special fun ; or rather, taat night was the only time 
! ! can recollect these four years when it would not 
} have been so ; yet, at this moment, I cannot tell 
: yokthow I lon^ to be rid'of Dame Martin. I 

• almost wished i£e would sp^n one of those** many- 
j twinkling” ankles,which served her so alertly I and 

whep, in tlie midst of her exuberant caprioling^ 1 ^ 

* ■ 


saw my former partner leaving tlie apartmentii 
and with eyes, as 1 thought, turning towards me, 
this unwillingness to carry on the dimee incieaKd 
to such a pomt, that 1 was almost about to feign 
a sprain or a dislocation myself, in order to put an 
end to the performance. But there were around 
me scores of old women, all of wliom looked as if 
they might have some sovereign recipe for such an 
accident ; and, remembering Gil Bias and his pre- 
tended disorder in the rubbers’ cavern, 1 thought 
it as wise to play Dame Martin fair, and dance till 
she tliouglit proper to dismiss me. What I did 
1 resolved to do strenuouriy, and in the latter part 
of the cxliibition, I cut and sprang from the floor 
as high and as perpendicularly as Dame Martin 
herself ; and received, 1 promise you, thunders of 
applause, for the common people always prefer 
exertion and agility to grace. At len^ Dame 
Martin could d^ce no more, and, rejoicing at my 
release, I led her to a seat, and took the privilege 
of a partner to attend her. 

** llcgh, sira,” exclaimed Dame Martin, ** I am 
sair forfoiiglien ! Troth, callant, 1 think ye hau 
been ainaist the death o’ me.” 

1 could only atone for the alleged offence by fetcli- 
ing her some refreshment, of which she readily 
partook. 

“ I have heen lucky in my partnere,” I Siiid, 

** first that pi‘etty young lady, and then you, Mrs 
Martin.” 

** lloiit wi’ your fleecliliig,” said Dame Martin. 

** Gae wa — gac wa’ lad ; dinna blaw in folk’s lugs 
that gate ; me and Miss Lilias even’d thegither i* 
Na, na, lad — od, she is maybe four or five years 
younger tliaii the like o’ me, — bye and attorn* her 
gentle havings.” 

**She is the Tiaird's daughter?” said I, in as 
careless a tone of inquiry as 1 could assume. 

** Uis daughter, man 1 No, na, only his niece — 
and sib aneugh to him, I think.” 

** Ay, indeed,” 1 replied ; ** I thought she hud 
homo his name ?” 

** She bears her ain name, and that ’s Lilias.” 

** And lias she no other name 1” asked 1. 

** What needs she another till she gets a giidc- 
man V* answered my Thetis, a little mined perhaps 
— to use the women’s phrase — tliat I turned tlio 
conversation upon iny former partner, rather than 
addressed it to licrsclf. 

There was a little pause, whicli was iiiterruptod 
by Dame Martin observing, ** They are stiuiding 
up again.” 

** True,” said I, having no mind to renew my 
late violent capriole, "and 1 must go help old 
Willie.” 

Ere I could extricate myself, 1 beard poor Thetia 
address herself to a sort of Mer-man in a jacket of 
seaman’s blue, and a pair of trowqera, (whose hand, 
by the way, slie had rejected at an earlier pi^ 
of tlie evening,) and intimate tliat site waa now dis- 
posed to take a trip. 

" Trip away, then, dearie,” said ^ yindlctive 
man of tlie waters, without otTenug his hand; 

^ there,” pointing to toe floor, ** is a roomy berth 
for you.” 

C^tain 1 ha4 made one enemy, and periiaps two, 

1 hastened to ray oriipnal seat beride Willie, and ' 
began to handle my bow. But 1 oould see toi^ my 
conduct had made an unfavourable impresslou ; tlie * 
words^ " flory conceited chap,” — ** (lafflins gentle,” 
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imd at length, the still more alarming epithst of 
<< spy/* began to be buatzed abou^ and 1 wad 
lieartilv glad when the apparition of Sam’s riiage 
at the aoor,ivho was already possessed of and dniin- 
iiig a ,oan of punch, gave me assurance that my 
means of retreat were at hand. I intiniated as mu<m 
to Willie, who probably had heard more of the 
murmurs of the company than I had, for he whis- 
pered, “ Ay, ay — awa wi* ye — ower lang here — 
slide out canny — dinna let them see ye are on the 
tramp.” 

I luipped half-a-guinea into the old man’s hand, 
who answered, " Tmts ! pruts ! nonsense 1 but 1 ’se 
no refuse, trusting ye can afford it. — Awa wi* ye 
— and if ony body stops ye, cry on me.” 

1 glided, by his advice, along the room as if 
tookiug for a partner, joined Sam, whom I disen- 
gaged with some difficulty from his can, and we left 
the cottage together in a manner to attract the 
least possible observation. The horses were tied 
in a neighbouring shed, and as the moon was up, 
and I was now familiar with the road, broken and 
complicated as it is, we soon reached the Shepherd’s 
Bush, where tlie old landlady was sitting up wait- 
ing for us, under some anxiety of mind, to account 
for which she did not hesitate to tell me that some 
folks had gone to Brokenbiim from her house, or 
neighbouring towns, that did not come so safe back 
again. ^ Wandering Willie,” she said, ** was doubt- 
less a kind of protection.” 

Here Willie’s wife, who was smoking in the 
chimney corner, took np the praises of her hinuie,” 
as she called him, and endeavoured to awaken my 
generosity afresh, by describing die dangers from 
whicb, as she was pleased to allege, her husband’s 
countenance bad assuredly been the means of pre- 
serving me. 1 was not, however, to bo fooled out 
of more money at this t^c, and went to bed in 
baste, foil of various cogitations. 

I have since spent a couple of days betwixt 
Mount Sharon and this place, and betwixt reading, 
writing to diee this momentous history, forming 
plans for seeing the lovely Lilias, and — partly, 1 
think, for the sake of contradiction — angling a 
little in spite of Josliua’s scruples — though 1 am 
rather liking die amusement better as 1 begin to 
have some success in it. 

And now, my dearest Alan, you are in full pos- 
session of my secret— let me as frankly into the 
recesses of your bosom. How do you feel towards 
diis ikir ignis fatuus, this lily of die desert 1 Tell 
mo honestly ; for however die recollection of her 
may liaunt my own mind, my love for Alan Fair- 
ford surpasses the love of woman. I know, too, 
diat when you do love, it will be to 

** Loveonoo and love no more.** 

A deep’Consttming passion, once kindled in a breast 
so steimy as yours, would never be extinguished but 
with life. I am of anodier and more volatile temper, 
and though 1 sliall open your next with a trembung 
iiaa^ and uncertain hear^ yet let it bring a frank 
confession that this fair unknown has madea dewer 
impreaiion bn your gravity than you reckoned fbr, 
aud you will see I can tear the arrow from my 
own wound, barb and all. In the meantime, though 
I have formed schemes once more to see her, I wHl, 
you may rely on it, take no step for putting them 
into practice* I have refr^ned from this Mtberto, 
and f give you my woM of honour, 1 ahall odhtinue 


to do so; yet why should you need any fanner 
assuraucu from one who is so entirely yours as 


P. S. — I shall be on thorns till I receive your 
answer. 1 road, aud re-read year letterj. and can* 
not for my soul discover wlmt your real Mntiments 
tfC. Sometimes I think you write of her as one in 
jest— and sometimes 1 tiiipk that cannot be* Put 
me at caM ai soon as possible. 


LETTER XIII. 

ALAN VAIHFORD to OASSIE LATIMER. 

I WRITS on tlie instant, as you direct; and in 
a tragi-comic humour, for 1 have a tear in my eye, 
and a smile on my cheek. Dearest Darae, sure 
never a being but yourself could be so generous— 
sure never a being but yourself could be so absurd ! 

1 remember when you were a boy you wished to 
make your fine new whip a present to old aunt 
Peggy, merely because she admired it ; and now, 
wito like unrraectiiig and inappropriate liberality, 
you would resign your belov^ to a smoke-dried 
young Bophister, who cares not one of the hairs 
whicii it is his occupation to split, for all the 
daughters of Eve. i in love witii your LilisC— 
your Green-mantle— your unknown enchantress i . 
— why 1 scarce saw her for five minutes, and even 
then only the tip of her chin was distinctly virible. 
She was well made, and the tip of her chin was 
of a most promising cast for the rest of the fime ; 
but, Heaven save you I she came upon business i 
and for a lawyer to fall in love with a pretty client 
on a single consultation, would be as wise as if he 
became enamoured of a particularly bright sun- 
beam which chanced for a moment to gild his bar- 
wig.* I give you my word I am heart-whole ; and 
moreover, 1 assure you, that before I suffer a 
woman to sit near m^^ieart’s edre, I must see her 
full face, without mow or mantle, ay, and know a 
good deal of her mind into the bargain* So never | 
fret yourself on my account, my kind aud generous 
Darsie ; but, for your own sake, have a care, aud 
let not an idle attachment, so lightly taken up, lead 
you into serious dau^r. 

On tills subject 1 1^1 so appreliensive, tliat now 
when 1 am decorated with tlie honours of the gown, 

I should have abandoned my career at the vwy 
starting to come to you, but for my father having 
contrived to. clog niy heels with fetters of a pro- 
fessional nature. 1 will tell you tlie matter at lengtii, 
for it is comical enough ; and why should 90 t you 
list to my juridical adventure^ as well as 1 to tiioso 
of your fiddling kniglit-errautry I 

It was after dinner, and I was .considering how 
I might best introduce to my fatlier the private 
resolution I had formed to set off for Dumfidasahiie, 
or whetlier 1 had not better run away at onc^ and 
plead my excuse by letter, when, assamini the 
peculiar look with which be commimieatos eay.of 
his intentions respecting me, tiiat he 8USM(g|s,iiiay 
not be altogether acceptable, Alan,” he am, ^ ye 
now wear a gown— ye have opened shc^Vke vve 
would say of a more mochanicu prefessien ; and, 
doubtiesi^ ye tiiink tlie fi^or of the courtsis strewed 
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I tvuli guineas, and that ye bare only to stoop down 
to gaUier them 1’* 

[ ho|)e X am sensible, sir,’* 1 replied, that I 
have some Isnowled^ and pr^ce to acquire, and 
must stwp for that in the tot place.’’ 

It is well said,’’ answered my father ; and, 
always afraid to give too much encouragement, 
added, " Very well saad> if it be well acted up to 

— Stoop to get knowledge^d practice is tlie very 

word. Ve know very well, Alan, that in tlie other 
faculty who study the An medendiy before the 
young doctor gets to the bedsides of palaiftos, he 
must, as they call it, walk tlie hospitals ; and cure 
Lazar^ of his sores, before he bo admitted to 
prescribe for Dives, when lie has gout or indiges- 
tion 

" 1 am aware, sir, tliat ” 

“ Whiriit — do not inteiTupt the court — Well 

— also the chirurgeons have an useful practice, by 
which they put their apprentices and tyrones to 
work upon senseless dead bodies, to which, as they 
can do no good, so tiiey certainly cau do as little 
harm ; whilo at the same time the tyro, or appren- 
tice, gains experience, and becomes lit t<i whip off 
a leg or arm from a living subject, as cleanly as ye 
would slice an onion.” 

1 believe I guess yuur moaning, sir,” answered 
I ; " and were it not for a very particular eugage- 
ment ” 

^ Do not speak to me of engagements ; but whisht 
there is a good lad — and do not intciTupt the 
court.” 

, My fator, you know, is apt—be it said witli all j 
filial duty-~to be a little prolix in his hamngiies. I 
I had nothing for it but to lean back and lisluu. I 
^ Maybe you think, Alan, bticauso I have, doubt- i 
less, the management of some actions in depen- ' 
dcnce, whiJk my wortliy clients liave intrusted me 
udtii, that I may think of airting tlieiu your way ! 
iiutanter • and so setting you up in pi’actice, so far . 
as my small busiuess or influence may go ; and, ! 
doubtless, Alan, that is a ihiy whilk 1 hope -may ' 
come round. But then, before I give, as the pro- 
verb hatli it, ‘ My own fii^-guts to my own sea- 
mawB,’ 1 must, for the sal^of my own character, 
be Yery sure Uiat my sca-inaw can pick them to 
some purpose. What say ye V* 

** I am BO far,” answered J, " from wishing to 
get early into practice, sir, that I would willingly 
bestow a few days ” 

In fajrther study, ye would say, Alan. But that 
is not tlie way either — ^ye must walk the hospitals 
— ye must cure Lazarua>-ye must cut and carve 
on a departed object, to shew your skill.” 

1 am sure^'” X replied, 1 will undertake the 
cause of an;y poor man with pleasure, and bestow 
as much pras upon it as if it were a Duke’s ; but 

for the next two or three days ” 

** They must be devoted to close study, Alan — 
very close study indeed ; for ye most stand primed 
for a hearing, in pretentia Dotninorum, upon Tues- 
day nead;.” 

" I, sir r’ I replied in astonishmeht— ^ 1 have 
not opened my mouth in the Outer-House yet 1” 

" Never mind tlie Court of the Gentiles, man,” 
said ftiy fktlier we will have you into the Sanc- 
tuary at once — over shoesj oyer boots. ” 

" But, sir, 1 should really spoil any cause thrust 
imme so hastily.” 

' cannot spoil it, Alan,” said my father, rub- 


bing his hands with much complacency ; " that is 
the very cream of the business, man — it is just- 
as I said before, a subject upon whilk, all the tyronei 
Imve been trying their whittles for fifteen years ; 
and as there have been about ten ora dozen agents 
oonoerned, and each took bis own way, the case is 
come to that pass, that Stair or Arnistou could not 
mend It ; and 1 do not think even you, Alan, can 
do it much harm — ye may get credit by it, but 
ye cau lose none.” 

" And pray what is the name of my happy client, 
sir t” said I, ungraciously enough, 1 believe. 

" It is a well-known name in the Parliamentt 
House,” replied my father. " To say the truth, 1 
expect him every moment ; it is Peter Peebles.” 

" Peter Peebles 1” exclaimed I, in astonishment ; 
" he is an insane beggar — us poor as Job, and as 
mad as a March hare !” 

"He has been pleaing in tlio court for fifteen 
years,” said my father, in a tone of commiseratioii, 
which seemed to acknowledge that this fitet was 
enough to account for the poor man’s condition 
both in mind and circumstances. 

" Besides, sir,” I added, " he is on the Poor’s 
Roll ; and you know tlicrc are advocates regularly 
appointod to manage those cas(‘S ; and for mo Ui 
presume to interfere ” 

" Whisht, Alan ! — never interrupt the court—* 
all that is managed for ye like a tee’d ball (my 
father sometimes di-aws his similes from ills once 
favuurito game of gulf ;) — " you must know, Alan, 
that Peter’s cause was to have been opened by 
young Dumtoustic — ye may ken the lad, a sun of 
Dumtnustio of that ilk, member of Parliament for 

the county of , and a nephew of the Iiaird’a 

younger brother, worthy Lord BJadderskate, whilk 
ye are aware sounds as like being akin to a peatsliip^ 
and a sheriffdom, as a siev<^ is sib to a riddle. Now, 
Saunders Dntdgcit, my lord’s clerk, came to me 
tills luorniiig in the Xlousc, like ane bereft of his 
wits ; for it seems that young Domtoustie is ane of 
tlie Poor’s Lawyers, and Peter Peebles’s precesp 
h.vl been remitted to him of course. But so soon 
a.s the harebrained goose saw the pokes,'* (as, in- 
deed, Alan, they are none of the least,) he took 
fright, called for his nag, lap on, and away to the 
country is ho gone ; and so, said Saunders, my lord 
is at his wit’s end wi’ vexation and sliame, to see 
his nevoy break off the course at the very starting. 
* I’ll tell you, Saunders,’ said I, * were 1 my lord, 
and a friend or kinsman of mine should leave thi 
town while tlie court was sitting, that kinsman, or 
be what he liked, should nevei* darken my door 
I again.’ And then, Alan, I thought to tilm the ball 
our own way ; and I said that you were a gey shfUrji 
birkie, just off tho irons, audCif it would oblige my 
lord, and so forth, you would open Peter’s cafiso 
on Tuesday, and make some liantome apology for 
the necessary absence of your learned friend, and 
the loss which your client and the court had sus- 
tained, and BO forth. Saunders lap at the proposi- 
fion like a cock at a grossart ; for, he said, toe only 
chance was to get a new hand, toat did net bsu' too 
clmrge he was taking upon him ; for there was not 
a lad of two Session’s standing toat was not dead- 

1 Bee Note L. PHer Peebiet, 

* Formerly, a lawyer, wppoied to-be uader the IMcnUer 
patronage of any itaittbulnr judge* vst lovUioi^ly temied hit 

Infatorpet. 

* Prooess-bega 
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(tick of Peter Peebles and his cause ; and he ad- 
vised me to hxeak the matter gently to you at ilie 
first ; but I told him you were a go^'baim, Alan, 
and had no will and pleasure in tlicse matters but 
mine.** 

What could 1 say, Darsic, in auswer to this ai*- 
rangement, so very well meant — so very vexatious 
j at me same timet — To imitate tlie defection and 
flight of young Dumtoustie, was at once to destroy 
my father’s hopes of me for ever ; nay, such is the 
k^nness with which he regards all connected with 
his profession, it might have been a stop to breaking 
his heart 1 was obliged, therefore, to bow in sad 
a^uiescence, when my father called to James Wil- 
kinson to bring the two bits of pokes he would find 
on his table. 

j Exit James, and presently re-cntui's, bending 
i teder the load of two huge leathern bags, full of 
' yiipers to the brim, and labelled on the greasy backs 
i with tlie magic impress of tho clerks of court, and 
the title, Peebles againtl Plainstanes. This huge 
I mass was deposited on the tabic, and my fatlier, 

I with no ordinary glee in his countenance, began to 
i draw out the various bundles of papers, secured 
I by none of your red tape or whipcord, but stout, 
substantial easts of tarred rope, such as might have 
*hcld small craft at their moorings. 

I made a laht and desperate effort to get rid of 
the impending job. 1 am really afraid, sir, tliat 
this case seems so much complicated, and there is 
BO little time to prepare, that wo had better move 
; the Court to supersede it till next Session.” ' 

‘‘How, sir? — how, Alau?” said niy father — 
“ Would you approbate and reprobate, sir ? — You 
have accepted the poor man’s cause, and if you 
nave not his fee in your pocket, it is because he 
lias none to give you ; and now would you appro- 
bate and reprobate in tlie same breath of your 
mouth ? — Think of your oatli of office, Alan, and 
your duty to your fiimer, my dear boy.” 

Once more, what could 1 say? — I saw from 
iny fatlier’s hurried and alaimed manner, tliat 
notliiug could vex him so much as. failing in tho 
|Knnt he had determined to caiTy, and once more 
intimated my readiness to do my best, under every 
disadvantage. 

“ Well, well, my boy,” said my father, “ the 
Lord will make your days long in the land, for tho 
honour you have given to your father’s gray hairs. 
You may find wiser advisers, Alan, but none tliat 
can wish vou better.” 

My father, you know, does not usually give way 
to expressions of affection, and they are interesting 
•ill proportion to their rarity. Mv eyes began to 
fill at seeing his glisten ; and my ileliglit at having 

S 'ven him such sensible mtification would have 
sen unmixed but for tlie ttioughts of you. These 
out of the questiou, I could have grappled with tlie 
bags, had they been as large as com-sacka. But, 
to turn what was grave into farce, the door opened, 
and Wilkinson ushered in Peter Peebles. 

You must have seen this original, Darsie, who, 
like others tn the same predicament, continues to 
haunt the courts of justice, where he has mifilo 
slfipwreefc of time, means, and understanding. Such 
insane paupers have sometimes seemed to me to 
resemble wrecks lying upon the shoala on tiie Good- 
win Sands, or in Yarmouth Roads, warning other 
vessels to keep aloof from tho banks on whidi they 
have been lost ; or rather, such ruined diento are 


like scarecrows and potatoe-hog^es, disirilmteci 
through the courts to scare away fools from the 
scene of litigation. , 

The identical Peter wears a huge great-coat, 
threadbare and patched itself, yet carefbUy so dis- 
posed and secured by what buttons remmn, and 
many supplementary pins, as to conceal the still 
more infiim state of his under garments. 
shoes and stockings of a ploughman we?w, how- 
ever, seen to meet at his knees with a pair «f 
brownish, blackish breeches ; a rusty -coloured 
handkerchief, that has been black in its day, sur- 
rounded his throat, and was an apology for linen 
His hair, half gray, half black, escaped in elf-locks 
around a huge wig, made of tow, as it seemed to 
me, and so much shrunk, tliat it stood up on the 
very top of his head ; above which* he plants, when 
covered, an immense cocked hat, which, like the 
chieftain’s bauner in an ancient battle, may he 
scon any sederunt day betwixt nine and ten, high 
i tow'criug above all the fluctuating and changeful 
; scene in the Outer-House, where his eccentrioities 
often make him tho centre of a group of petulant 
and teasing boys, who exercise upon him every 
art of ingenious torture. His countenance^ ori- 
ginally that of a portly, comely burgess, is now 
emaciated witli poverty and anxiety, and rendered 
wild by on insane lightness * about tho eyes ; a 
withered and blighted skin and complexion ; fea- 
tures begrimed with snuff, charged with the self- 
importance peculiar to insanity ; and a habit of 
perpetually, speaking to himself. Such ww my 
fortunate client ; and 1 must allow, Darsie, that my 
profession had need to do a ^at deal of good, if, 
as is much to be feared, it brings many individaBla 
to such a pass. 

After we had been, with a good deal of form, 
presented to each other, at which time 1 ei^ly saw 
by my father’s manner that he was desirous of 
supporting Peter’s character in my eyes, as mudi 
as circumstances would permit, “ Alan,” ho said, 
“ this is the gentleman who has agreed to accept 
of you as his counsel, in place of young Duin- 
toustie.” • 

“ Entirely out of favour to my old acquaintance 
your father,” said Peter, with a benign and patro- 
nising countenance, “ out of remet to your father, 
and my old intimacy witli Lord Bladderskate; 
Otherwise, by the Pegiam Me^etatem f 1 would 
have presented a petition and complaint against 
Daniel Dumtoustie, Advocate, by name and sur- 
name — I would, by all the practiques ! — X Jmow 
the forms of process ; and I am not to be trifled 
witli.” 

My father here interrupted my client, and re- 
minded him that there was a good deal of business 
to do, as ho proposed to give the young counsel an 
outline of tho state of the conjoined procces, with 
a view to letting him into the merits of tlie cause, 
disencumbered from tho points ot form. “ I have 
made a short abbroviate, Mr Peebles,** said he ; 
“having sat up late last night, and employed much 
of this morning in wading tlirough these papers, to 
save Alan some trouble, and 1 am now about to 
state the result” 

“ 1 will state it myself,” said Peter, InreeM^ in 
witliout reverence upon his solicitor. 

“ No, by no mei^” said my &ther ; “ I un 
your agent for the tone.” * 

“ Mine eleventh in number,” sold Pater ; “ I 
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Jia\e a new one every year ; 1 wish 1 coiUd get a 
new coat as regularly.*' 

Your agent for tlie time,” resumed my fatlier ; 
and you, who are aii^uainted with the forms, 

I hnow that the dient states the cause to the agent 
— tlie agent to die counsel—*-” 

^ The counsel to die Lord Ordinary,” continued 
Peter, once set-a-going, like the peal of an alarm 
clock, " die Ordinary to the Inner-House, the Pi'c- 
sident to die Bench. It is just like the rope to tho 
man, die man to the ox, the ox to the water, the 
water to the fire ** 

" Hush, for Heaven’s sake, Mr Peebles,” Siiid 
my father, cutting his recitation short ; time wears 
on — we must get to business — you must not 
interrupt the court, you know. — Hem, hem ! 

From uiis abbreviate it appears ” 

“ Before you begin,” said I*etcr Peebles, “ I’ll 
tliank you to order mo a moi*8el of broad and 
cheese, or some cauld meat, or brodi, or the like 
'alimentary provision ; 1 was so anxious to see 
your SOD, that 1 could nut cat a mouthful of 
dinner.” 

Heardly glad, T believe, to have so good a chance 
of stoppingTiis client’s moutli effectually, my father 
order^ some cold meat; to which James Wilkin- 
son, for die honour of the house, was about to add 
the brandy bottle, -which remained on die side- 
board, bnt, at a wink from iny fadier, supplied its 
place with small beer. Peter charged the provisions 
with the rapacity of a famished lion ; and so well : 
did die diversion engage him, that though, while | 
my father stated the case, ho lookeil at liiin repeat- | 
edly, as if he meant to iuteiTupt his shitemcnt, yet I 
he always found more agreeable eniployiiicnt for j 
his mouth, and returned to the cold beef with an I 
avidity which convinced me he had not had such 
an opportunity for many a day of satiating his ap- 
petite. Omitting much formal phraseology, and 
many legal details, 1 will endeavour to give you, in 
exchange for your fiddler’s tale, the history of a 
litigant, or rather, the history of his lawsuit. 

Peter Peebles and Paul Plainstancs,” said 
my father, ** entered into partncrsliip, in the year 

i , as mercers and linendrapers, in tho Lucken- 

boodis, and carried on a great line of business to 
motnal advantage. But die learned counsel need- 
, eth not to be told, ioeietcu <st nuiter dUcordiarum^ 

■ partnership oft makes pleaship. The company being 

dlssolyed by mutual consent, in die year , the 

affairs had to be wound up, and after certain 
attempts tosetde die matter extra-judicially, it was 
at last brought into the Court, and lias branched 
ont into sevmJ distinct processes, most of whilk 
have been conjoined by the Ordinary. It is to 
the state of these processes diat counsel’s attention 
is nmicularly directed. There is the original action 
of Peebles e. Plainstanes, conveoiug him for pay- 
ment of L.3000, less or more, as SUeged balance 
due by Plainstanes. 2dJy, There is a counter 
aedon, in which Plainstanes is pursuer and Peebles 
defender, for L.2500, less or more, being balance 
alle«^ p«t wiUray to be due bv Peebles. 3dly, 
Mr Peebles’s seventh agent advised an action of 
Compt and Beckoning at his instance, wherein 
wlui| hahmee should prove due on either side might 
be fairly struck and ascertained, dthly, To meet 
die hypodiedcai case^ that Peebles might be found 
liable in a balance to’^^Plainstanes, Mr Wiidgooee, 
Mr Peebles’s eighth agen^ recommended a Multi- 

■ - — 


piepomding, to bring all parties concerned into the 
field.’* ® ® 

My brain was like to tom at diis account of 
lawsuit within lawsnit, like a nest of chip-boxes, 
with all of whidi 1 was expected to make myself 
acquainted. 

I understand,” I said, " that Mr Peebles claims 
a sum of money from Plainstanes — how then can 
he be his debtor I and if not liis debtor, how can bo 
bring a Multiplepoiuding, the very summons of 
which sets form, that the pursuer does owe certain 
monies, which he is desiroua to pay by warrant of 
a judge I”* 

** Ye know litde of die matter, I doubt, friend,” 
said Mr Peebles ; ** a Muldplepoindiiig is the safest 
retnedium juris in the whole form of process. I 
have known it conjoined widi a declarator of mar 
riage. — Your beef is excellent,” he said to my father, 
who in vain endeavoured to resume his legal dis- 
quisition ; ** but Bomediing highly powdered — and 
the twopenny is undeniable ; but it is small swi^ 
— small swipes — moi‘e of hop than malt — with 
your leave, I’ll try your black bottle.” 

My father start^ to help him widi his own hand, 
and in due measure ; but, infiuitely to my amuse- 
ment, Peter got possession of die bottle by the 
neck, and my father’s ideas of hospitality were far 
too scrupulous to permit his attempting, by any 
direct means, to redeem it ; so diat Peter returned 
to die table triumphant, with his prey in his clutch. 

Better have a wine-glass, Mr Peebles,” said 
my father, in an admonitory tone, ** you will find 
it pretty sti*oiig.” 

"If die kirk is ower muckle, wc can sing mass 
in the quire,” said Peter, helping himself in the 
goblet out of which he had been drinking the small 
beer. " What is it, usquebaugh l-*BiUNDr, as I 
am an honest man ! I had almost forgotten the name 
and taste of brandy. — Mr Fairford elder, your good 
healtli,” (a mouUiful of brandy) — "Mr Alan Fair- 
ford, wishing you well thi'ough your arduous under- 
taking,” (anothergo-down of die comfortable liquor.) 
" And now, diough you have given a tolerable bre- 
viate of diis great lawsuit, of whilk every body has 
heard something diat has walked die bo^ds in die 
Outer-House, (liero ’s to ye again, by way of interim 
decreet,) yet ye liave omitted to speak a word of 
the arrestments.” 

" I was just coming to that point, Mr Peebles.” 

" Or of the action of suspension of tho cluu^o on 
die bill.” 

" I was just coming to that.” 

" Or the advocation of tho Sheriff-Court process.” 

" I was just coming to it” 

" As Tweed comes to Melrose, I Uiiuk,” smd tho 
litigant ; and dieii filling his goblet about a quarter 
full of brandy, as if in absence of mind, " Oh, Mr 
Alan Fairford, ye are a lucky num to buckle to 
such a cause as mine at the very outset ! it is like 
a specimen of all causes, man. By the Begiam, 
there is not a rmedium juris in the praodques but 
ye’Jl find a spice o’t. Here’s to your getting wed 
dirougli widi it — Pshut— 1 am drinking naked 
spirit^ I think. But if the heathen be owearstrong, 
we ’ll christen him with the brewer,” (here he added 
a litdo small beer to his beverage, paused, rolled his 
eyes, winked, pud proceeded,) " Mr Fahford— 


1 Mnltlplepoliidlngfi, llwllevs, •qulvstont to what i•eall^d 
in a IBIS of lloubls lUsuSia 
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fhb action of asBanlt and lAttery, Mr Fairford, 
when I compelled the villain Plainstanea to piill 
my noee within two steps of King CharleaVstatue, 
in the Parliament Close— there 1 had him in a 
hose-net. Never man could tell me how to shape 
tliat process— no counsel that ever selied wind 
could condescend and say whether it were best to 
proceed by way of (letition andeomplaint^o/feia- 
(/istasijp«Mic<Ma^ with consent of his Majesty’s ad- 
vocate or by action on the statute for battexy 
pendSu lUe, whilk would be the winning my plea 
at once, and so getting a back-door out of Court. — 
By the Regiam> that beef and brandy id unco het 
at my lieaH — I maun try tlie ale again” (sipped 
a little beer ;} " and the ale *s but cauld, 1 maun 
e’en put in the rest of the brandy.” 

He was as good as his word, and proceeded in so 
loud and animated a style of elocution, thumping 
the table, drinking and snuffing alternately, that 
my father, abandoning all attempts to intemipt 
him, sat silent and ashamed, suffering, and anxious 
for ilie conclusion of the scene. 

** And then to come back to my pet process of all 
— my battery and assault process, when I had the 
good luck to provoke him to pull my nose at the 
very threshold of the Court, whilk was the very 
thing I wanted — Mr Pest, ye ken him, Daddie 
Fairford 1 Old Pest was for making it out Aatn«- 
ntekeUf for he said the Court might be said — said 
— ugh ! — to be my dwelling-place. I dwell mair 
there than ony gate else, and tiie essence of hame- 
sucken is to strike a man in his dwelling-place — 
mind that, young advocate — and so there’s hope 
Plainstancs may be hanged, as many has for a less 
matter ; for, my Lords, — will Pest say to the Jus- 
ticiary bodies, — my Lords, tlie Parliament House 
is Peebles’s place of dwelling, says he — being 
^nmune forum, and commune forum eei commune 
domicUium — Lass, fetch another glass of whisky, 
and score it — time to gao hame — by the prac- 
tiques, I cannot find the jug — yet there’s twa of 
them, I think. By the Regiam, Fairford — Daddie 
Fairforrl — lend us twal pennies to buy sneeshing, 
mine is done — Macer, call another cause.” 

The box fell from his hands, and liis body would 
at the same time have fallen from the chair, had 
not I supported him. 

^ Tins is intolerable,” said my fatlier — Call a 
shairinan, James Wilkinson,^ to carry this degraded, 
worthless, drunken beast home.” * 

When Peter Peebles was removed from this 
memorable consultation, under the care of an able- 
bodied Celt, my father hastily bundled up the 
papers, ns a showman, whoso exhibition has mis- 
carried, hastes to remove his booth. " Here are my 
memoranda, Alan,” he said, in a hurried way ; ** look 
them carefully over — compare them with the pro- 
cesses and tom it in your head before Tuesday. 
Many a good speech has been made for a beast of 
a Client; and hark ye, lad, hark ye — 1 never 
intended to cheat you of your fee when all was 
done, thou^ I would have uked to have heard the 
spoieBli first ; but there is nothing like coming the 
horse before the journey. Here are five gotid 
guineas in a silk purse — of your poor mother’s 
nettinc^ Alan she would nave been a bfithe 
woman to have seen her yonng son with agown on 
his back — but no more of that— be a good boy, 
and to the work tike a tiger.” ' 

I did set to work, Darsic ; for who could resist 
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mastered the details, confused as they are; and on 
Tuesday, I shall plead as well for Peter Peebles, as 
1 could for a duke. Indeed, 1 feel my head so 
clear on the subject, as to be able to write this long 
letter to you ; into which, however, Peter and his 
lawsuit have insinuated themselves so far, as to shew, 
you how mncli they at present occupy my thoughts. 
Once more, be careful of yourself, and miiidful ol 
me,‘ who am ever thine, while 

Alan FiiaFORD. 


From circumstances, to be hereafter mentioned, 
it was long ere this letter readied the person to 
whom it was addressed. 


CHAPTER I. 

NARRATIVE. 

The advantage of laying before the reader, in the 
w'ords of the actors tliemselvos, the adventures 
which we must otherwise have narrated in onr own, 
has given great popularity to tlie publication of 
epistolary correspondence, as practise by varioua 
great authors, and by ourselves in the preceding 
chapters. Nevertheless, a genuine correspondence 
of this kind (and Heaven forbid it diould in any 
respect sophisticated by interpolations of our own !) 
can seldom be found to contain all in which it is 
necessary to instruct the reader for his full com- 
prehension of the story. Also it must often happen 
that various prolixities and redundancies occur in 
the course of au interchange of letters, which must | 
hang as a dead weight on the progress of tlie nar- I 
rative. To avoid this dilemma, some biographers ; 
have used the letters of the personages concerned, ' 
or liberal extracts from them, to describe par- • 
ticular incidents, or express the sentiments which j 
they entertained ; while they connect them occa- j 
sionally witli such portions of narrative, ,as may j 
serve to carry on the thread of the story. < 

It is tims that the adventurous travellers who ; 
explore tlie summit of Mont Blanc, now move on ! 
through the crumbling snow^-drift so slowly, tliac j 
their progress is almost imperceptible, and anon i 
abridge their journey by springing over the inter- ' 
vening chasms which cross their path, with tlie j 
assistance of their pilgrim-staves. Or, to make a j 
briefer simile, the course of story-telling which we j 
have for tho present adopted, resembles the ori- ; 
glual discipline of the dragoons, who were trained ■ 
to serve either on foot or horseback, as tho emer- ' 
geucies of tlie service required. Witli this expla- , 
nation, we shall proceed to narrate some circum- | 
stances which Alan Fairford did not, and could not, * I 
write to bis correspondent. j 

Onr reader, we tnist, has formed somewhat 
approaching to a distinct idea of the prineijiRl dbiet- 
racters who have appeared before him during pur 
narrative; but in cose our good Opinion ox bia 
siigacity has been exaggerated, and in order to 
satisfy such as are addict^ to the laudablo pnio 
tioe of ekipping, (witli whom we have at tunes a 
strong fellow-feeling,) the following partieulars tnay 
not be superfluous. 

Mr Saunders Fairford, os he was UBttalty oalled, 
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was a man of businefs of tlie old school^ modcrato indulge in any Javenile frolics, his fatlier had the 
in his char)^ economical and even niggardly in candour to lay the whole blanie upon his mom 
his expenditure, strictly honest in conducting his mercurial companion, Darsie Latimer, 
rwu alfairs, and those of his dienfi, but taught by This youth, as the reader most be nware, hod 
long experience to bo wary and snspictous in ob< been received’ ns an inmate into the family of Mr 
serving the motions of otiiors. . Punctual as the Fairford, senior, at a time vriien some cf the deli* 
clock of Saint Giles tolled nine, the neat dapper cacy of constitution whi<^ had abridged the life of 
foi*xn of the little hale old gentleman was seen at his consort, began to shew itstlf in the son, and 
the tiireshold of the Court hall, or at fartliest, at the when the father was, of course, peculiarly disposed 
head of tiio Back Stairs, trimly • dressed in a com- to indulge liis slightest wish. That the voung 
plete suit of snulT-colourcd brown, with stockings Engliriiman was able to pay a considerable Board, 
of silk or woollen, as suited the weather ; a bob- was a matter of no importance to Mr ftifford *, j 
w)g, and a small cocked liat ; shoos blacked as it was enough tliat his presence seemed to make 
Warren would have blacked tiiein; silver shoe- his son cheerful and happy. He was compelled 
; buckles, and a gold stock-buckle. A nosegay in to allow that ** Darsio was a fine lad, though un- • 

I fitimmcr, and a sprig of holly in winter, completed settled,’* and ho would have had some difficulty in I 
; his well-known dress and appearance. Ilia man- getting rid of him, and the apprehensions which < 
i ners corresponded with his attire, for they w*ere his levities excited, hod it not oeen for the volun- : 
i scmpulously civil, and not a little formal. He was tary excursion which gave rise to the preceding | 
on elder of the kuk, aud, of course, zealous for con'tispondence, and in which Mr Fairford secretly i 
King George dnd tlie government even to slaying, re'oiced, as affording the means of separating Alan , 
as he had slicwed by taking up arras in their from his gay corapanion, at least until he sliould ' 
cause. ^ But then, as he Ifad clients and connections have assumed, and become accustomed to, the duties 
of business among families of opposite political of his dry and laborious profession, 
tenets, he was particularly cautious to use all tlic But the abstmcc of Dai'sie was far from promoting 
conventional phrases which the civility of the time tlie end which the older Mr Fairford had expected 
liad devised, as an admissible mode of language and desired. The young men were miitcd by tlie 
l)etwixt the txvp parties. Thus he spoke sometimes closest bonds of intimacy ; and the more so, that 
of the Chevalier, but never either of the Prince, ncitlior of them sought nor desired to admit any 

■ which would have l)een sacriftciiig his own prin- others into their society. Alan Fairford was Averse . 
ciples, or of the Pretender, which would have been to general company, from a disposition naturally 
oB^sive to those of others. Again, ^ he usually reserved, and Darsie Latimer from a painful sense 

j designated the Bebellion as' the affair of 174.5, of his own unknown origin, peculiarly affiicting in 
; and spoke of any one engaged in it as a pei’son who a country where high and low are professed genc- 
I had been out at a certain period.* So that, on the alogists. The young men were all in all to each 
I whole, Mr Fairfo^ was a man much liked and other ; it is no wonder, therefore, that their sepa* 
i reafiected on all sidra, though his friends would ration was painful, and that its cfiects upon Alan 
not'have been sor^ if ho had given a dinner more Fairford, joined to the anxiety occasioned by the 
frequently,' as his little cellar contained some choice tenor of his friend’s letters, greatly exceeded what 
old ^ne, of which, on such rare occasions, he was the senior had anticipated. The young roan went 
no niggard. thruugli liis usual duties, hib studies, aud the exA* 

The whole plcasui’c of this good old-fashioned ininatiuns to which ho was subjected, but with 
man of method, besides that which he really felt nothing like the zeal and assiduity which he had 
in tiie discharge of his daily business, vras the formerly displayed ; and his anxious and observant' 
hope to see liis in Alan, the only fruit of a union father saw but too pUinly that his heart was witii . 
which death early dissolved, attain what in the his absent comrade. 

fatiier^s eyes was the proudest of all distinctions A philosopher would have given way to this tide 
— the rank and fame of a well-employed lawyer. of feeling, in hopes to have diminished its excess. 
Every profession has its peculiar honours, and and penuitted the youtiis to have been some time ; 
Mr Fairford’s mind was constructed upon so limited togctlicr, that tUcir iutimaoy might have l^eu ' 
and exclusive n plan, that he valued nothing, save broken ofi* by degrees ; but Mr Fairford only saw 
; the objects of ambition which his own presented, the more direct mode of continued lestraiut^ which, > 
Re would liave shuddered at Alan’s acquiring the however, ho was desirous of veiling under some 
renown of a hei'O, and lauglicd with scorn at the plausible pretext. Tn the anxiety which ho frit on ' 
equally barren laurels of literature ; it was by the this occasion, he had hold communication with : 
path of tlie law alone that he was desirous to see an old acquaintance, Peter Drudgei^ with whom j 

■ him rise to eminence, and the prubabilitiL-s of sue- the reader is partly acquainted. ** Aten,’’ be said, ■ 
cess or disappointment were the thoughts of his <^waa ance wud, and aye waur; and he w’as ex* ! 

, father by day, and his dream by night pecting every moment when he would start off hi '• 

The &poaition of Alan Fairford, as well as his a wildgwsc-chase after tbo callant Latimer ; Will | 
talents, were such as to eneoora^ his father’s ox- Sampson, the iiorse^irer in Candleinaker*Row, had I 
poctations. He had acuteness of intellect, joined to given him a hint that Alan had been looking fbr a ] 
I abits of long and patient study, improved no doubt go^ hack, to go to the country ffir a few days. ’ 
by the discipline m hia father’s house ; to which, And tlien to oppose him downrfgnt—- he could not ' 
gonorally speaking, he oonforined with the utmost but iliink on the ivay his poor motiier was removed 
docility, expressing no wirfi icfc grater or more — Would to Heaven he was yoked to aotne tight , 
frequent relaxation than conristed with Lie fatiicHs piece of butitiess, no maitAr whether well or ill ' 
anxious and severe roatrictiteis. When lie did wiid, but some Job that would him at ■ 

J ■ least until the &n]rte rose, if it Were but for dc*- | 

‘ JSecNirtsM. The m the I7i5. j ccncy’s sake.” 
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^oter Dinidgeit sympathized^ for l^etor had a son, hazine^ which, in his eyes, was more venevahle than 
who, reason or none, would needs exchange the an archbiaHiop’s lawn, and could not help fondly 
tom and inky fustian sleeves for the blue jacket patting his Moulder, and whispering to him to take 
and white lapelle j and he suggested, as the reader oouxnge, and shew he was worthy to wear it» The 
knows, the ens^ng onr friend Alan in the matter party entered the Outer Hall of the Court, (once 
of Poor Peter Peebl^ just opened by the desertion the place of meeting of the ancient Scottish Pariia^ 
of young Dumtoustie, whose defection would be at ment,) and which corresponds to the use df Weat- 
! the same time concealed ; and this, Drudgeit said, minster Hall in England, serving as a vestibuls to 
** would be felling two dogs with one stone.** the Inner-House, as it is term^, and a place of . 

With these explanations, tlie reader will hold a dominion to certain sedentary personages called 
man of the elder Faiiford’s sense and experience Lords Ordinary. * 

from the liazardous and impatient curiosity The earlier part of the morning was spent by old 
with whidi ho^s fling a puppy into a deep pond, Fairford in reiterating his instructions to Alan, and 
merely to me if the creature can swim. However in running from one person to another, ftom whom 
confldent in bis son’s talents, which were really he thought he could still glean some grains of inlbr- 
considexable, he would have been very sorry to mation, eitlier concerning the point at issue, or 
have involved him in the duty of pleading a com- collate!^ cases. Meantime, Poor Peter Peebles, | 
j ]>]icated and difficult case, upon hia very first ap- whose shallow brain was altogether unable to bear ! 

I pearanco at the bar, bad he not resorted to it as an the importance of the moment, kept as close to his 
! effectual way to prevent tlie young man from taking young counsel as shadow to substance, affected now 
I a step, which his habits of flunking represented as to speak loud, now to whisper in hia ear, now to 
. a most fatal one at his outset of life. deck his ghastly countenance with wreathed smiles, 

i Betwixt two evils, Mr Fairford chose that which now to cloud it with a shade of deep and solemn 
was his own appreliension the least ; and, like a importance, and anon to contort it with the sneer 
brave officer sending forth his son to battle, ratlier j of scorn and derision. These moods of the clirat’e 
ehom he should die upon the breach, than desert mind were accompanied vflth singular " mo^fidugs 
the conflict with dishonour. Neither did ho leave and mowings,*’ fantastic gestures, which the man 
him to his own unassisted energies. LikeAlphens of rags and litigation deemed appropriate to hia 
I preceding Hercules, ho himself encountered the changes of countenance. Now he brandished hia 
j Augean mass of Peter Peebles’s law-inattcra. It arm aloft, now thrust his fist straight ou^ as if to 
was to "the old man a labour of love to place in a knock his opponent down. Now he laid his open 
I clear and undistorted view the real merits of this palm on his bosom, and now flinging it abroad, he 
I case, which the earelesHiiess and blunders of Peter's gallant!}' snapped his fingers in tiie air. 
j former solicitors had converted into a huge chaotic These demonstrations, and the obvious shame 
! mass of unintelligible technicality; and such was and embarrassment of Alan Fairford, did not escape 
i bis skill and industry, that he was able, after tlie the observation of the juvenile idlers in the ball, 
severe toil of two or three days, to present to tho They did not, indeed, approach Peter with their 
conMeraflon of tlie young counsel the priucipsil usual familiarity, from some feeling of deference 
facts of tile case, in a light equally simple and towards Fairford, though many accused him of con- 
comprehensible. With flic assistance of a solicitor coit in presuming to undertake, at this wly stage j 
so affectionate and in<lcfatigable,' Alan Fairford was of his practice, a case of considerable difficulty, j 
: enabled, when tho day of ti’ial arrived, to walk to- But Alan, notwithstanding this forbearance, was , 

I wards the Court, attended by his anxious yet cn- not the less sensible that he and hia companion ! 

; ooui'aging parent, witli some degree of confidence were the subjects of manyapassiifg jest, and many I 
j that he would lose no reputation upon this arduous a shout of laughter, with which that region at all ! 
i occanon. ! times abounds. j 

i They were met at the do«)r of the Court by poor \ At length the young counsel's patience gave way, 1 
' Peter Peebles in his usual pleuitude of wig and j and as it threatened to carry his presence of mind 
! celaitudc of bat. He seized on the young pleader , ;ind recollection along with it, Alan frankly told 
' like a lion on his prey. “ How is a* wi* you, Mr ' his fatW, that unless he was relieved from flie 
j Alan — how is a* wi* you, man? — Tlio a^u’ day ’ infliction of his client’s personal presence and iii- 
! is come at last — a day that will be lang minded in ‘ structions, he must necessarily throw np his brief, 

' fliis house. Poor Peter Peebles against Plain- and decline pleading flic case. 

! stanes — ronjoined processes — Hearing in pre- ■ « Hush, hush, my dear Alan,” said the old gen- 

I sence — stands for flio Short Roll for tills dav — tleman, almost at his own wit’s end^u|>on hearing 
; 1 have not been able to sleep for a week for think- tiiis dilemma ; " diiina mind tlie silly ne’er-dc-u'eel; 
iiig of it, and, 1 dare to say, neither has tlie l^rd we cannot keep tho man from hearing his own 
President himsell — for such a cause ! ! But your cause fliough he ho not quite right in tlie head.” 
father gurr’d me tak a wee dxap ower muckle of “ On my life, sir,” answered Alan, 1 shall be 
hie pint bottle the other night; it’s no mht to unable to go on, he drives every thing out of my 
mix brandy wi’ business, Mr Fairford. t^ould j remembrance ; and if 1 attempt to imesfle seriously 
have been we waur o’ liquor if I would liave drank of the injuries he has sustained, ana the condition 
as muckle as you twa would have had me. But he is reduced to, how can I expect but the 
there’s a time for a’ things, and if yc will dii& very appearance of such an absurd scarecrow will 
with me after the case is heard, or whilk is the turn it all into ridicule 1” 

samei or maybe better, 2^U gang my ways hame There is somefliing in that,’’ said Sanndetr 
wi’ 5 fett, and 1 wiima object to a chcerfu* glass, Fairford, glancing a look at Poor Peter, and then 
within the bounds of moderation.” cautiously inserting his forefinger under his hob- 

Old Fairford 8hru|gedbu> slioulders and hurried ! wig, in order to rub his temple and aid his inVen- 
past tlie client, saw his son wrapt in tlie sable bom- . flou; "he is no figure for the fore-bar to nem 
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'Titlioiit laughing ; but now lu got rid of him t To 
speak sense, or any thing like is the last thing 
lie will listen to. Stay, ay — Alan, my darling, hae 
patienoe ; 1 *11 get him off on the instant, liko a 
gowffbaV’ 

So saying, he hastened to his ally, Peter 
Drudgoit, who on seeing him with marks of liaste 
in his gait, and care upon his countenance, clapped 
his pen behind his ear, with ^ What *s the stir now, 
Mr Saunders 1 — Is there aught wrong 1” 

" Here ’s a dollar, man,^ said Mr Saunders ; 
*^now, or never, Peter, do me a good tium. Yon- 
der *8 your namesake, Peter Peebles, will drive the 
swine throng our bonny hanks of yam ; ‘ get him 
over to John’s Coffee-house, man — gie him his 
meridian — keep him there, drunk or sober, till the 
bearing is ower.” 

flteugh said,” quoth Peter Drudgeit, no way 
disjpleased with his own share in the service re- 
quired , — ^ We*se do your bidding.” 

Af^rdingly, the seiibe was presently seen whis- 
pering in the ear of Peter Peebles, whose responses 
came forth in the following broken form : — 

" Leave the Court for ao minute on this great day 

of Judgment? — not I, bythelleg Eh! whatt 

Brandy, did- ye say — French Brandy? — couldna 
ye fetch a stoup to the bar under your coat, man I 
, — Impossible t Na, if it ’s clean impossible, And if 
I we have an hour good till they get through the 
single bill and the summar-roll, I carena if 1 cross 
the close wi* you ; I am sure I need something to 
I keep my heart up this awful day ; but I ’ll no stay 
I above an instant — not above a minute of time 
I Jior drink aboon a single gill.” 
j In a few minutes afterwards, the two Peters were 
; seen moving through the Parliament Close, (which 
I new-fangled affectation has termed a Square,) tlie 
I triumphant Drudgeit leading captive the passive 
i Peebles whose legs conducted him towards tlio 
; dramshop, while his reverted eyes were fixed upon 
the court. They dived into the Cimmerian abysses 
of John’s coffee-house,* fonnerly tlie favourite ren- 
dezvous of tlie classical and genial Doctor Pitcuru, 
and were foi tiie present seen no mora. 

Believed from his tormentor, Alan Fairford had 
time to rally his recollections, which in the irrita- 
tion of his spirits, had nearly escaped him, and to 
prepare himself for a task, the successful dischargo 
or uUure in which must, he was aware, have the 
deepest influence upon his fortunes. He had pride, 
was not without a consciousness of talent, and the 
sense of his father’s feelings upon the subject im- 
pelled him' to the utmost exertion. Above all, he 
had fliat sort of self-command which is essential to 
success in evefy arduous undertaking, and he was 
canstitutionally free from that feycrish irritability, 
by which those, whose over-active imaginations ex- 
aggerate difficulties, render tliemselves incapable 
<^nccnmtering sucli when they arrive. 

Having collected all the scattered and broken as- 
fsoemtions which were necessary, Alan’s thoughts 
reverted to Domfries-sliire, and the precarious 
situation in which he feared bis beloved friend had 
I placed himself; and once aiid agahi he consulted his 


1 The duila bobTtom. ftofn the old nmnulkcture of Scot- 
innd» when the gudetwlfe’c tlirlft, u the yam wrought In the 
winter wna called, when Ink! down to bleach by the bum-aide, 
waapeeiiliarly expoaed to tlie inroads of pigs, seldom well ngti- 


waspeeiiliarly exposed to tlie inroads of pigs, i 
bitc^buut 0 fScoUidi Auwi-h^se. 
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watch, eager to have hto present task commenced 
and ended, that be might hasten to Darsie’s asms- 
tance. The hour and moment at length airive^- 
Tbe Macer shouted, with .all 1^ weU-ipptieinbered 
brazen streibgthof lungs, "Poor Peter Peehles imas 
Plainstanes, per Dumtoustie et- Tough 1 Msister 
Da-a-niel Dumtoustie I” Dumtoustie wwci^hot 
tlie summons, which, deep and swelling as it was, 
could not reach across die Queansferry;- but our 
Maister Alan Fairford appear^ in his plaice. 

The Court was very much crowded; for much 
amusement had been received on former ocegsious 
when Peter had volunteered his own oratory, and 
had been completely successful in routing the gra- j 
I vity of the whole procedure, and putting to silence, | 
not indeed the counsel of the opposite party, but | 
his own. I 

Doth bench and audience seemed considerably 
surprised at the juvenile appearance of the young i 
mail who appeared in the room of Dumtoustie, for 
tlie pu^ose of opening this complicated and long | 
. depondiug process, and the common herd were dis- 
appointed at the absence of Peter the client, tho 
; Puncliinello of the expected entertainment. Tho 
i Judges looked with a very favourable countenance 
on our friend Alan, most of them being acquainted, 
more or less, with so old a practitioner as his father, 

! and all, or almost all, affording, from civility, the 
same fair play to the first pleading of a counsel, 
which tho llouso of Ckimmous yicl& to tlie maiden 
speech of.onc of its members. 

Ijord Bhidderskate was an exception to this 
general expression of benevolence. lie scowled 
; upon Alan, from bcneatli his lai'gc, shaggy, gray 
eyo-brows, just as if the young lawyer liad been 
usurping his nephew’s honours, instead of covering 
his disgrace ; and, from feelings which did his luyd- 
ship little honour, he privately hoped the younggiiau 
would not succeed in the cause which his kinsman 
had abandoned. 

Even Lord Bladderskate, however, was, in spite 
; of himself, pleased witli tho judicious aud inodest 
I tone ill which Alan began his address to the Court, 

‘ apologizing for his own presumption, and excusing 
j it by the sudden illness of his learned brother, for. 

I whom the labour of opening a cause of some diffi- 
- culty and importance had boen much more wortliily 
I designed. He spoke of himself as ho really was, 

I and of young Dumtoustie as what he ought to have 
I been, taking care not to dwell on cither topic a 
moment longer Uian was necessary. The old Juc^’s 
looks becamo benign ; his family pride was pro- 
pitiated, and, pleased equally with tlie modesty and 
civility of the young man whom ho had tliougliC 
forward and officious, he relaxed the scorn of his 
features into an expression profound attention ; 
the highest compliment and the neatest encourage 
nicut, wliich a judge can render to die counsel 
addressing him. 

Having succeeded in securing the favourable 
atteiitien of tlie Court the young uv^er, uring the 
lights which his father’s experience ajad knbvffedge 
of business bad afforded him, proceeded with an 
address and clearness, unexpeetra fiopi one of his 
years, to remove from the case itltelf those com- 
plicated formalities with which it had been loaded, 
as a surgeon strips from a woiuid the .dressings 
which have been hastily wmpped round it in order 
to proceed to his cure Mccundum arUm. Deyeloped 
of tho cumbrous and comj^cated tDclmicaJiflea of* 
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litigation, witli wbioli the perverse obstinacy of the 
clieiit, tlie inoonsiderate haste or ignorance of hie 
agents, and the evasions of a subtle adversary, had 
invested the process, the cause of Poor Peter 
Peebles standing upon its simple merits, was no bad 
subject for the declamation of a young counsel, nor 
did our friend Alan fail to avail himself of its strong 
points. 

He exhibited his client as a simple-hearted, 
honest, well-meaning man, who, during a copart- 
nership of twelve years, h^ gradually become im- 
poverished, while his partner, (his former clerk,) 
having no funds but his share of the same busi- 
ness, into whidi he had been admitted wiUiout 
any advance of stock, had become gradually more 
and more wealthy. 

^ Their association,*’ said Alan, and the little 
flight was received witli some applause, ** resembled 
the ancient story of tlie fruit which was carved with 
a knife poisoned on one side of the blade only, so 
that the individual to whom the envenomed portion 
was served, drew decay and death from what 
afforded savour and sustenance to the consumer of 
the other moiety.” Ho then plunged boldly into tlio 
tnare magnum of accorapts between the parties ; 
he pursued each false statement from tlio waste- 
book to the day-book, from tlio day-book to the 
hill-book, from the bill-book to the ledger ; placed 
the artful interpolations and insertions of the falla- 
cious Plaiiistaiies in array against each other, and 
against the fact ; and availing himself to tllC utmost 
, of his father’s previous labours, and his own know- 
ledge of accompts, in which ho had been sedulously 
trained, he laid before the Court a clear and intel- 
ligible statement of the affairs of tlie copartnery, 
shewing, witli precision, that a large balance must, 
at the dissolution, have been due to his client, 
sufficient to have enabled him to have carried on 
business on his own account, and thus to have 
retained his situation in society, as an independent 
and industrious tradesman. ** But instead of this 
justico being voluntarily rendered by tlie former 
clerk to his former master, — by the party obliged 
: to his benefactor, — bv one honest man to another, 
-—his wretched ifficnthad been compelled to follow 
his quondam clerk, liis present debtor, from Court 
; to Court ; had found his just claims met witli 
I well-invented but unfounded counter-claims, had 
[seen his party shift his character of pursuer or 
j defender, as often as Harlequin effects his transfur- 
^mations, till, in a chase so varied and so long, 
[a the uuliappy litigant liad lost substance, reputation, 
f and almost tlie use of reason itself, and came before 
their Lordships an object of thoughtless derision to 
4the unreflecting, of compassion to die better-hearted, 
';?,and of awful meditation to every one, who con- 
'^idered that, in a country where excellent laws were 
^r^dmiiistered by upright and incorruptible judges, a 
^vinan might pursue an almost indisputablo claim 
Vjkhrongh all the maxes of litigation ; lose fortune, 
^reputation, and reason itself in tlie chase, and now 
" come before the Supreme Court of his country in 
the wretched condition of liis unhappy client, a 
victim to protracted justice, and to that hope de- 
layed whicn rickciie the heart.” ^ 

The force of tliis appeal to feeling made as much 
; impression ou the Bench, as had been previously 
) effected by the dearness of Alan’s argument The 
; absurd form of Peter himself, with his tow-wig, 
I was fortunately not present to excite any ludicrous 


emotion, and the pause tliat took place when the 
young lawyer had concluded hie speech, was fol- 
lowed by a murmur of approbation, which th%ears 
of his father drank in os tlie sweetest sounds that 
had ever entered tliem. Many a hand of gratula* 
tion was ilirust out to his grasp, trembling as it was 
with anxiety, and finally with delight ; his voice fal- 
tering as ho replied, ^ Ay, ay, T kend Alan was the 
lad to make a spoon or spoil a horn.” - 

Tlie counsel on tlie other side arose, an old prac- 
titioner, who had noted too dosely the impression 
made by Alan’s pleading, not to fear the conse- 
quences of an immediate decision. He paid the 
highest compliments to his very young brotlier — 
" the Benjamin, as he would presume to call him, 
of the learned Faculty — said the alleged hardships 
of Mr Peebles were compensated, by his being 
placed in a situation where tlie benevolence of tiieir 
Loxtiships had assigned him gratuitously such as 
sistaucc as he might not otherwise have obtained 
at a high price — and allowed his young brother 
had put many things in such a new point of view, 
tiiat, altliougli he was quite certain, of his ability 
to refute them, he was lionostly desirous of having 
a few hours to arrange his answer, in order to bo 
able to follow Mr Fairford from point to point. 
Uu had farther to observe, there was one point of 
the case to which his brother, whose attention had 
been otherwise so wonderfully comprehensive, had 
not given the consideration which he expected ; it 
was founded on the interpretation of certain cor- 
respondence which had passed betwix^ the parties 
soon after the dissolution of the copartnery.” 

The Court having heard Mr Tough, readily 
allowed him two days for preparing himself, hinting 
at tlie same time, that he might find his task difficulty 
and affording the young counsel, with high enco- 
miums upon tlie mode in which he had acquitted 
himself, tlio choice of speaking, either now or at tiic 
next c^liiig of the cause, upon the point which 
Plainstaiie^s lawyer had adverted to. 

Alan modestly apologized for what in fact had 
been an omission very pardonable iif so complicated 
a case, and professed niiuself instantly ready to go 
through tliat correspondence, and prove that it was 
in form arid substance exactly applicable to the 
view of tho case ho had submitted to their lordships 
He applied to his father, who sat behind him, to hand 
him, from time to time, the letters, in the order in 
whirii he meant to read and comment upon them. 

Old Counsellor Tough liad probably formed an in- 
genious enough scheme to blunt the effect of tho 
young lawyer’s reasoning, by thus obliging him to 
follow up a process of reasoning, clear and com- 
plete in itself, by a hasty and extemporary appen- 
dix. If BO, ho secniod likely to be disappointed ; 
for Alan was well prepared oii this, as ou otlier 
parts of the cause, and recoiiinieiiced his pleading 
with a degree of animation, wliicli added force oven 
to wliat he had funnerly stated, and might per- 
haps liave occasioned the old gentlemau to regret 
his having again called him up ; when his father, 
as he banded him the letters, put one into liis hand 
which produced a singular effect on the pleader. 

At the first glance, ho saw tliat the paper bad no 
reference to the affairs of Peter Peebles ; -but tiie 
first glance also showed him, what, even at that 


1 Stiid of an adventuroua gipiy, who resolves at all rkkt tc 
convert a aheep’s hum into a spoon. 
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ume, and in tliat presence, he could not help read- 
ing; i and which, being read, seemed totally to dis- 
eouccift his ideas. Ho stopped short in his harangue 
— gazed on tlie paper witli a look of surprise and 
horror — uttered an exclamation, and flinging down 
tlie brief which he had in his hand, hurried out of 
court witliout returning a angle word of answer 
ro the various questions, " What was tlie matter I*’ 
— Was he taken unwell V * — Should not a chair 
be called r* &c. dec. &c. 

The elder Mr Fairford, who remained seated, 


than ever, b} his display of juridical talents, which 
seemed to assure him tliai the applause of the judges 
and professors of the law, which, in his estimation, 
was worth that of aU mankind beside^ authorized 
to tlie fullest extent the advantageous osthnate 
which even his parental partiality hm been induced 
to form of Alan’s powers. On the other hand, he 
felt that he was himself a little humbled, friim a 
disguise which he had practised towards this son of 
liis hopes and wislies. 

The truth was, that on the morning of this event- 


and looking as senseless as if he had been inado of ful day, Mr Alexander Fairford had received firom 


stone, was^'at length recalled to himself by the his correspondent and friend, Provost Crosbio of 
anxious inquiries of the judges and the counsel Dumfries, a letter of tlie following tenor : — 
after his son’s healtli. He then rose witli au air, * 

ill which was mingled the deep habitual reverence ** Dear Sir, 

in wMcli he held the Court, witli some internal ‘‘ Your respected favour of 25th ultimo, per 
cause of agitation, and witli difficulty mentioned favour of Mr Daraie Latimer, reached me in i^ety, 
something of a mistake — a piece of bad news — and 1 shewed to the young gentleman such atten- 
Alan, ho hoped, would be well enough to-morrow, tioiis as he was pleas^ to accept of. The object 
But unable to proceed farther, he clasped his hands of my present writing is twofold. Firs^ the council 


together, exclaiming, “ My son ! niy son !” and loft 
tlie court hastily, as if in pursuit of him. 

What ’s the matter witli the auld bitch next !”^ 
said an acute metaphysical judge, though somewhat 


are of opinion that you should now begin to stir in 
the thirlage c.ause; and they think they will be able, 
from evidence noviter repertuni, to enable you to 
amend your condescendence upon the use and 


coarse in his manners, aside to his brctliren. ‘^This | wont of the burgh, touching the grana intecta et 


is a daft cause, Bladdei*skate — 'first, it drives the 
poor man mad that aught it — then your uovoy goes 
daft with fright, and flies the pit — then this smart 
young hopeful is aff the hooks witli too hard study. 


illata. So you will please consider yourself as 
authorized to speak to Mr Pest, and lay before him 
the papers which you will receive by the coach. The 
council think that a fee of two guineas may be 


1 faiiey — and now auld Saundei's Fairford is as = sufficient on this occasion, as Mr Pest hud thr^ for 


lunatic as tlfts best of them. What say ye till ’t, ye i 
bitch V* I 

"Nothing, my lord,” answered Bladderskate, ; 
much too formal to admiro the levities iii which i 
his philosophical brother sometimes indulged — " I | 
say nothing, but pray to Heaveu to keep our own j 
wits.” j 


drawing the original condescendence. 

" 1 take tlie opportunity of adding, that there has 
been a great riot among the Solway fishermen, who 
have destroyed, in a masterful manner, tho stake- 
nets set up ueor tho mouth of this river ; and have 
besides attacked the house of Quaker C^ddes, one 
of Uie principal iiartners of the Tide-net Fishing 


" Amen, amen,” answered his learned brother ; ! Company, ami done a great deal of damage. 


" for some of us have but few to spare.” j sorry to add, young Mr Latimer was in the fray, 

The Court then arose, and the audience departed, j and lias not since been heard of. Murder is spoke 
greatly wondeWng at tlie talent displayed by Alan I of, but that may be a word of course. As tlie young 
Fairford at his fli’st appearance in a case so difficult gentleman has behaved ratlier oddly while in these 


and so complicated, and assiguing an hundred con- 
jectural causes, each different from tho others, for 
tho singular interniption which had clouded his 
day of tmccess. The worst of Uie whole was, that 
six agentsi, who had each come to the separate re- ; 


parts, as in declining to dine with me more than 
once, and going about the country willi strolling 
fiddlers and sucli like, I rather hope tliat his present 
absence is only occasioned by a frolic ; but as liis 
servant has been inakin^ inquiries of me respecting 


solution of thrusting a retaining fee into Alan’s : Ills master, i tliought it best to acquaint you in 


hand as be left tho court, shook tlieir heads as 
they returned the money into their leathern pouches, 
and said, " that tho lad was clever, but they would 
like to see more of him before they engaged him in 
the way of business — they did not like his lowpiug 
away like a flea in a blanket.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Had our friend Alexander Fairford known the 
consequences of his son’s abrupt retreat from the 
Court, whicli are mentioned in the end of tlie last 
chapter, it might have accomplished tho prediction 
of the lively old judge, and driven him utterly dis- 
tracted. As it was, ho was miserable enough. His 
soti had risen ten degrees higher in his estimation 

< Traflltlon BHcribes thli whfmilcftl style of latigiuge to the 
logenioud tuid \i' *lu6vi>liical Lord Kolmes. 


course of post. I have only to add, that our sheriff 
has taken a precognition, and committed one or two 
of the rioters. If I can be useful in this matter, 
either by advertising for Mr Latimer as missing, 
publishing a rewal’d, or otherwise, 1 will obey your 
respected instructions,' being your most obedient to 
command, ** William Crosbie.” ~ 

When Mr Fairford received tliis letter, and hod 
read it to au end, his first idea was to communicate 
it to bis son, tliat an express might be instantly 
despatched, or a King’s messenger sent with proper 
authority to search after Ids late guest. 

** Tho liabits of the fishers were rude, as he well 
knew, iliough not absolutely sanguinary or fero- 
I cious ; and tlieft had been instances of their tran- 
sporting persons who had interfered in their amug- 
gUpg trade to ilio Isle of Man, and elsewhere, and 
keeping them under restraint for nuuiv weeks. On 
this account, Mr Fairford was naturally led to feel 
anxiety concerning the fate of his late hunato ; 
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and, at a less interesting moment, would certainly 
bave set out himself, or licensed his son to go in 
pui*suit of his friend. 

But, alas ! he was both a father and an agent. 
Tn the one capacity, he looked on his son as dearer 
to him than all the world besides ; in the other, the 
lawsuit which he conducted was to him like an in- 
fant to ifs^ nurse, and the case of Poor Peter 
Peebles aj^ainst Plainstanes was, he saw, adjourned, 
perliaps tine die, should this document reach the 
hands of his son. The mutual and enthusiastical 
aifection betwixt the young men was well known 
ti) him ; and he concluded, that if the precarious 
state of Latimer were made known to Alan Fair- 
ford, it would render him not only unwilling, but 
totally unfit, to discharge the duty of the day, to 
which the old gentleman attached such ideas of 
importance. 

On mature reflection, tlierefore, he resolved, 
though not witiiout some feelings of compunction, 
to dmy communicating to his sou the disagrccablo 
.intelligence which he had received, until the 
business of the day should be ended. The delay, 
he persuaded himself, could bo of little consequence 
to Darsie Latimer, whose folly, he dared to say, liad 
led him into some scrape which would meet an ap- 
propriate punishment, in some accidental restraint, 
which would be tlius prolonged for only a few hours 
longer. Besides, he would have time to speak to 
the Sheriff of the county — perhaps to the King’s 
Advocate — and set about the matter in a regular 
manner, or, as he termed it, as summing up the 
duties of a solicitor, to a^e at accords,^ 

The scheme, as we have seen, was partially 
successful, and was only ultimately defeated, as ho 
confessed to himself with shame, by his own very 
unbusiness-like mistake of shufiiing tlio Provost’s 
letter, in the hurry and anxiety of the morning, 
among some papers belonging to Peter Peebles’s 
affairs, and then handing it to his son, without 
observing the blander. He used to protest, even 
till the day of his death, that lie never had been 
guilty of such an inaccuracy as giving a paper out 
of his hand without looking at the docketing, except 
oil that unhappy occasion, when, of all others, he 
hod such particular reason to regret his negligence. 

Disturbed by these reflections, tlie old gentle- 
man had, for the first time in his life, some disin- 
clination, arising from sliame and vexation, to face 
Ills own son ; so that to protract for a little the 
meeting, which bo feared would be a painful one, 
he went to wait upon the Sheriff-depute, who he 
found had set off for Dumfries, iu great haste, to 
superintend in person the inyestigauon which liad 
been set on foot by his Substitute. ’ This gentle- 
man’s clerk could say little on the ' subject of the 
riot, excepting that it had been serious, much 
damage done to property, and some personal 
violence offered to individuals ; but, as fkr as he 
had yet heard, no lives lost on the spot. 

Mr Fairfo:^ was compelled to return homo 
witli tiiis intelligence ; and on inquiring at James 
Wilkinson where his son was, received for answer,* 
that ** Maister Alan was in his own room, and 
very busy.” 

«We must have our explanation over,’* said 
Saunders Fairford to himself. ** Better a finger off, 

i A Scots law plifOK, of no very determinate import, moan- 
Ing, gonerully, to do niiat la fitting. 


as aye wagging f ’ and going to the door of bis son's 
apartment, he knocked at first gently — then more 
loudly — but received no answer. Somewhat 
alarmed at this silence, he opened the door of the 
chamber — it was empty — clothes lay mixed in 
confusion with the law-books and papers, as if the 
inmate had been engaged iu hastily packing for a 
journey. As Mr Fainord looked around in alarm, 
his eye was arrested by a sealed letter lying upon 
his son’s writing-table, and addressed to mmself. 

It contained the following words : — 

" My Deabest Father, 

" You will not, I trust, he surprised, nor perhaps 
very much displeased, to learn that I am on my 
way to Dumfries-sliire, to learn, by my own mr- 
sonal investigation, the present state of my near 
friend, and afford him such relief as may be in my 
power, and which, I trust, will be effectual. 1 do 
not presume to reflect upon you, dearest sir, for 
concealing from me iufonnation of so mu<di conse- 
quence to my peace of mind and happiness ; but 
1 hope your having dono so will bo, if not an ex- 
cuse, at least some mitigation of my present offence, 
in taking a step of consequence without consulting 
your pleasure; and, 1 must farther own, under cir- 
cuinsta'hces which pcrliapa might lead to your 
disapprobation of my purj^se. 1 can only say, in 
farther apology, that if any thing unhappy, which . 
Heaven forbid ! shall have occurred to the person 
who, next to yourself, is dearest to me in this world, 

I sliall have on heart, as a subject of eternal 
regret, that being in a certain degree warned of bis 
danger, and fumidicd with tiie means of obviating 
it, 1 did not instantly liasten to his assistance, but 
preferred giving my attention to the burineas of 
this unlucky morning. No view of personal dis- 
tinction, nothing, indeed, short of your earnest and 
often expressed wishes, could have detained me in 
town till this day ; and having made this sacrifice 
to filial duty, I trust you will hold me excused, if 1 
now obey the calls of friendship fmd humanity. 
Do not bo iu the least anxious on my account ; 1 
shall know, I trust, how to conduct myself with 
due caution in any emergence which may occur, 
othonviso my legal studies for so many years have 
been to little purpose. 1 am fully provided with 
money, and also with arms, in case of need ; but 
you may rely on my prudence in avoiding all occa- 
sions of using the latter, sliort of tlie last, necessity. 
God Almighty bless you, my dearest father ! and 
grant that you may forgive tlie first, and, I tnist, 
the last act approaching towards premeditated 
disobedience, of which I either have now, or sliall 
hereafter have, to accuse myself. I remain, till - 
deatli, your dutiful and aflTectionr.to son, 

Alan Fairford.*’ 

« P.S, I Bhall write with tho utmost regularity, 

acquainting you with my motion^ and requesting 
your advice. I trust my stay will be very short, 
and 1 think it possible that £ may bring back Darsie 
along with me.” 

The paper dropped from the old man’s bond 
when he was tlius assured of tho misfortune which 
he appi-ehciided. His first idea was to get a post- 
chaise and pursue tlie fugitive ; but he lecoUccted, 
tlmt, upon tho very rare occasions when Alan had 
shewn himself indocile to the jjtairia poUttae, his 
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natural ease and ^ntloness of diapositioa seemed 
iinrdened into obstinacy, and that now, entitled, as 
arrived at the years of majority, and a member 
of tlie learned Faculty, to direct his own motions, 
there was gr»t doubt, whether, in the event of his 
overtaking his son, he might be able to prevail upon 
him to return back. In such a risk of failure, he 
thought it wiser to desist from his purpose, espe- 
cially as even his success in such a pursuit would 
give a ridiculous to ilie whole affair, which 
could not be otherwise than prejudicial to his son’s 
rising character. 

Bitter, however, were Saunders Fairford’a reflec- 
tion^ as, again picking up the fatal scroll, he threw 
hims^ into his son’s leathern eaay-diair, and 
liestowed upon it a disjointed commentary. " Bring 
back Darsie f little doubt of that — tlie bad shilling 
is sore enough to come back again. I wish Barsie 
no worse ill tlian tliat he were carried where the 
silly fool, A Ian, should never see him again. It was 
an ill hour that he darkened my doors in, for, ever 
since that, Alan has given up his ain old-fashioned 
motlicr-wlt, for the tother’s capemoited maggots an 
nonsense. — Provided with money I you must have 
more than 1 know of, tlien, my friend, fur 1 trow I 
kept you pretty short, for your own good. — Can 
ho have gotten more fees ? or, does ho tiiink five 
guineas has neither beginning nor end l—Anns ! 
What would he do witli arms, or what would any 
man do with them that is not a regular soldier 
under government, or else a tliicf-taker 1 I have 
had enough of arms, I trow, although I carried 
them for King George and the govornment. But 
this is a worse strait than Falkirk-field yet. — God 
guide us, we are poor inconsistent creatures ! To 
think the lad sliould have made so able an appear- 
ance, and then bolted off this gate, after a glaikct 
ne’er-do-weel, like a hound upon a false scent ! — 
Las-n-day 1 it ’s a sore thing to see a stunkard cow 
kick down the pail when it’s reaming fou. — But, 
after all, it ’s ao ill bird that defiles its ain nest. 1 
must cover up the scandal as well as I can. — 
Wliat’s the matter now, James !” 

“ A message, sir,” said James Wilkinson, “ from 
my Lord Presidr nt ; and he hopes Mr Alan is not 
seriously indisposed.” 

** From the Lord President 1 the Lord preserve 
us ! — I’ll send an answer this instant ; bid the lad 
sit down, and ask him to drink, James. — Let me 
see,” continued he, taking a sheet of gilt paper, 
"how we are to draw our .answers.” 

Ere his pen had touched the paper, James was 
in the room again. 

" Wbat now, James f” 

" Lord Bladdendcate’s lad is come to ask how 
Mr Alan as he left the Court ” 

" Ay, ay, ay,” answered Saunders, bitterly ; " he 
has e’en mam a moonlight flitting, like my lord’s 
ain nevoy.” 

" Shall 1 say sae, sir !” said James, who, as an 
old soldier, was litend in all tilings touching the 
service. 

" Tho devil 1 no, no ! — Bid the lad sit down and 
taste our ale. I will write his lordship an an- 
swer.” 

Once more tho gilt paper was resumed, and once 
more the door was opened by James. 

" Lord — sends bis servitor to adc after Mr 

*'01i, the deevil take their civility !” said poor 


Saunders. " Sot him down to drink too^ — I will 
write to his lordship.” 

" The lads will mde your pleasure, sir, as lang 
as I keep the bicker fou ; but tliis ringing is like to 
w&or out tlie bell, 1 think ; there are they at it 
again.” 

He answered the fiedi summons accordingly, and 
came back to inform Mr Fakford, tliat tiie Dean of 
Faculty was below, inquiring for Mr Alan. — ” Will 
1 set him down to drink, too I” said James. 

" Will you be an idiot, sir 1” said Mr I^irford. 

" Shew Mr Dean into the parlour.” 

In going dowly down stairs, step by step, the 
perplexed man of bosiuess had time enough to 
reflect, that if it be possible to put a fair gloss upon 
a true story, the verity always serves the purpose 
better than any substitute which ingenuity can 
devise. He tlierefore told his learned visiter, that 
although his son had been incommoded by the heat 
of ilic court, and tho long train of hard study, by 
day and night, preceding his exertions, yet he bad 
fortunately so far recovered, as to be in condition 
to obey upon the instant a sudden summons which 
had called him to the country, on a matter of lifo 
and death. 

" It sliould be a serious matter indeed that takes 
my young friend away at this moment,” said the 
gofMl-natiircd Dean. " I wish he had stayed to 
finish his pleading, and put down old Tough. With- 
out coinpliinent, Mr Fairford, it was as fine a first 
appearance os 1 ever heard. I should be sorry 
your son did not follow it up in a reply. Nothing 
like striking while the iron is hot.” 

Mr Saunders Fairford made a bitter grimace as 
ho acquiesced in an opinion which was indeed de- 
cidedly his own ; but he thought it most prudent to 
i-eply, " that tlio affair which rendered his son 
Alan’s presence in tlie country absolutely necessaiy, 
regarded the affairs of a young gentleman of great 
fortune, who was a particular friend of Alan’s, and 
who never took any material step in his affairs, ' 
without consulting his counsel learned in the law.” | 

" Well, well, Mr Fairford, you know best,” an- ; 
swered tiio learned Dean ; " if there he death or j 
maiTiagc in the case, a will or a wedding is to bo ! 
preferred to all other business. I am happy Mr 
Alan is so much recovered as to ho able for travel, 
and wish you a very good morning.” 

llaviiik tints taken his ground to the Dean of 
Faculty, Mr Fairford hastily wrote cards in answer I 
to the inquiry of the three judges, accounting for I 
Alan’s absence in tlie same manner. These, being ' 
properly sealed and addressed, he delivered to ! 
James, with directions to dismiss the parti-coloured • 
gentry, who, in the meanwhile, had consumed a . 
gallon of twopenny ale, while discussing points ot 
law, and addrossing each otiier by their masters’ 
titles.* 

The exertion which these matters demanded, and 
the interest which so many persons of legal dis- 
tinction appeared to have token in his son, greatly 
relieved the empresM spirit of Saunders Fmrford, 
who continued to talk mysterionsly of the very im- 
portant business which had interi«m with his son’s 
attendance during the brief remainder of the ses- 
sion. He endeavoured to lay the same unction to 
his own heart ; but here the application was less 
fortunate, for his conscience told him, tliat no end; 


1 See Note 0. SeettiMJtfdtof- 
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howet^r impcKrtaat, which could be adiieved in 
Darsie Latimer’s affiiirs^ could be balanced anidnat 
the reputation which Alan was like to fbrfmt^ hy 
deserting tiie cause of Poor Peter Peebles. 

In the meanwhile, although the haze which sur- 
rounded the cause, or causes, of tiiat unfortunate 
litigant had been fora time dispelled by Alan’s elo- 
quence, like a fbg by the thunder of artillery, yet 
it seemed ones metre to settle down upon ^e mmui 
of litigation, thick as the palpable darkness of Egypt, 
at the very sound of Mr Tough’s voice, who, on the 
second day after Alan’s departure, was hemrd in 
answer to the opening counsel. Deep-mouthed, * 
long-breathed, and peranacious, taking a pinch of 
snuff betwixt every sentence, which otherwise 
seemed interminable— the veteran pleader prosed 
overall the themes which had been treated so lumi- 
nously by Fairford : He quietly and imperceptibly 
replaced all the rubbish which tiie otlier bad cleared 
away ; and succeeded in restoring the veil of obscu- 
rity and unintelligibility which had for many years 
darkened the case of Peebles against Plainstanes ; 
and the matter was once more hung up by a remit 
to an accountant, witli instruction to report before 
answer. So different a result from that which the 
public had been led to expect from Alan’s speech, 
gave rise to various speculations. 

The client himself opined, that it was entirely 
owing, first, to his own absence during the first 
day’s pleading, being, as ho said, deboshed with 
brandy, usquej^ugh, and otijcr strong waters, at 
^John’s Coffee-house, prr amhagtt of Peter Dnidgeit, 
employed to that effect by and through the device, 
counsel, and covyne of Saunders Fairford, his 
agent, or pretended agent. Secondly, by the flight 
and voluntary desertion of Uie younger Fairford, 
the advocate ; on account of which, he served both 
fatlier and son with a petition and complaint against 
them, for malversation in office. So tliat Uie ap- 
parent and most probable issue of this cause seemed 
to menace the melancholy Mr Saunders Fairford 
with additional subject for plague and mortification ; 
which was the more galling, os his conscience told 
him that the case was really given away, and that 
a very brief resumption of the former a^ument, 
witli reference to the necessary authorities and 
points of evidence, would have enabled Alan, by 
the mere breath, as it were, of his mouth, to blow 
away the various cobwebs witli which Mr Tough 
had again invested the proceedings. But it went, 
he said, just like a decreet in absence, and was 
lost for want of a contradictor. 

In the meanwhile, nearly a week passed over 
without Mr Fairford hearing a word directly fi*om 
his son. He learned, indeed, by a letter from Mr 
Crosbio, that the young counsellor had safely 
reached Dumfries, but had left Uiat town upon 
some ulterior researches, the purpose of which he 
had not communicated. The old man, thus left to 
suspense, and to mortifying recollections, deprived 
also of the domestic society to which he had been 
habituated, began to suffer in body as well as in 
min^ He had formed the determination of setting ^ 
out in person for Dumfines-shire, when, after having 
been dogged, peevish, and snappish to his clerks 
and domestics, to an unusual and almost intolerable 
degree, the acrimonious humours settled in a hiss- 
ing-hot fit of the gout, which is a well-known tamer 
of the most froward spirits, and under whose dis- 
dpllno we shall, for tlie present, leave him, as Uie 


continuation of this history assumes^ with the nsRt 
division, a form somewhat different from direct 
narrative and epistolary correspondence, thoogb 
partaking of the character of both. 


CHAPTER III. 

JOURNAL OF DARSIE LATIXER. 

[Tho fallowing Address is written on the Inside of the envelop 
which contained the Joumal.] 

Into what hands soever these leaves may faU, 
they will instruct him, duriug a certain time at least, 
in the history of the life of an unfortunate young 
man, who, in the hcai;(of a free country, and with- 
out any crime being laid to his charge, has been, 
and is, subjected to a course of unlawful and violent 
restraint He who opens this letter, is therefore 
conjured to apply to the nearest magistrate, and, 
following sudi indications as the papers may afford, 
to exert himself for the relief of one, who, while he 
possesses every claim to assistance which oppressed 
innocence can give, has, at ilio same time, both the 
inclination and the means of being grateful to his 
deliverers. Or, if the person obtaining these letters 
shall want courage or means to effect the writer’s 
release, he is, in that case, conjured, by every duty 
of a man to his fellow mortals, and of a Christian 
towards one who professes the same holy frith, to 
tiikv the speediest measures for fsonveying them 
with speed and safety to the hands of Alan Fairford, 
Esq., Advocate, residing in the family of his father, 
Alexander Fairford, Esq., Writer to tlie Signet, 
Brown’s b'quare, Edinburgh. He may be assured 
of a liberal reward, besides the consciousness of 
having discharged a real duty to humanity. 

My Dearest Alan, 

Feeling as warmly towards you in doubt and in 
distress, as 1 ever did in tlie brightest*days of our 
iiitimuey, it is to you whom I address a history 
which may perhaps fall into very different hands. 
A portion of my former spirit descends to mv pen, 
when 1 write your name, and indulging the happy 
tliouglit tliat you may be my deliverer from iny 
present uncomfortable and alarming situation, as 
you have been my guide and counsellor on every 
former occasion, I will subdue the dejection which 
would otherwise overwhelm me. I'herefore, a*^ 
Heaven knows, I liave time enough to write, I will 
endeavour to pour my thoughts out, as fully and 
freely as of old, though probably without tlie same 
gay and happy levity. 

ff ffie papers should reach otlicr hands tiian 
youre, still I will not regret this exposure of my 
xecliiigs ; for, allowing for an ample share of the folly 
incidental to youth and iiicxpcrienoe, I fear not that. 
I have much to be ashamed of in my narrative ; 
nay, I even hope, that the open simplicity and 
frankness witli which I am about to relate every/ 
singular and distressing circumstance, may pre- 
possess even a stranger in my favour ; and tliat, 
amiibtlio multitude of seemingly trivial circum- 
stances which I detail at lengtli, a clew may be 
found to effect my liberation. 

Another chance certainly remains — the Journal, 
as I may call may never reach Uie hands, eitlier 
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et' tho dear friend to whom it is addressed, or those 
of «aii indifferent stranger, but may become the prey 
of the persons by whom 1 am at present treated 
as a prisoner. Let it be so — they will learn from 
it little but what they already know ; that, as a 
; i:ian, and an Englishman, my soul revolts at the 
; usage which I have received ; tliat I am determined 
j to essay every possible means to obtain iny free- 
I dom ; that captivity has not broken my spirit, and 
I that, although tliey may doubtless complete tlieir 
oppression by murder, I am still willing to bequeath 
ray cause to me justice of iny country. Undeterred, 
therefore, by the probability that my papers may be 
tom from me, and subjected to the inspection of 
one in particular, who, causelessly my enemy 
alref^y, may be yet farther incensed at mo for re- 
. cording the history of my wrongs, 1 pi*oceed to 
I resume the history of events which have befallen 
{ me since the conclusion of i/fy last letter to my dear 
! Alan Fairford, dated, if 1 mistake not, on the 5tli 
day of this still current month of August. 

{ Upon the night preceding the date of tliat letter, 
! 1 had been present^ for the purpose of an idle frolic, 
I at a dancing party at the village of Brokenbum, 
! about six miles from Dumfries; many persons 
I must have ceen me there, should the fact appear 
: of importance snfRcient to require investigation, 
i 1 danced, played on tlie violin, and took part in the 
• festivity till about midnight, when my servant, 
I Samuel Owen, brought me my horses, and 1 rode 
I hack to a small inn called Snepherd’s Bush, kept 
by Mrs Gregson, which had been occasionally my 
residence for about a fortnight past. I spent the 
earlier part of the forenoon in writing a letter 
which 1 have already mentioned, to you, my dear 
Alan, and which, 1 think, you must have received in 
safety. Why did I not follow your advice, so 
often given me f Wliy did I linger in the neigli- 
bourhood of a danger, of whicli a kind voice had 
warned me % These are now unavailing questions; 
I was blinded by a fatality, and remained, fluttering 
like a moth around the candle, until I liave been 
scorched to some purpose. 

The greater part of the day had passed, and time 
hung heavy m my hands. 1 ought, perhaps, to 
blush at recollecting what has been often objected 
to me by tho dear friend to whom this letter is 
addressed, viz. the facility with *wliich 1 liave, in 
moments of indolence, suffered my motions to be 
directed by any person who chanced to be near me, 
instead of taking the labour of thinking or deciding 
for myself. I had employed for some time, as 
It sort of guide and errand-boy, a lad named Ben- 
jamin, the son of one widow Coltherd, who lives 
.near the Shepherd’s Bush, and I cannot but re- 
member thh^ upon several occasions, I had of late 
suffered him to possess more influence o^r my 
motions, than at all became the differencenf our 
age and condition. At present, he exerted himself 
to persuade me that it was the finest possible sport 
«to see the fish taken out from the nets placed in the 
Solway at the reflux of the tide, and urged my ^ang 
thither this evening so much, that, looking baw on 
the whole circumstances, T cannot but think he had 
some especial motive for his conduct. These' par- 
ticulars I have mentioned, that if these papers fall 
into friendly hands, the boy may be sought *after 
and submitted to examination. 

IBs eloquence being unable to persuade me that 
I should take any pleasure in seeing Uie fruitlees 


I struggles of tlie fish when left in the nets ana ae- 
serted by the tide, lie artfully suggested, tliat Mr 
and Miss GeddeiE^ a respectable Quaker family well 
known in the neighbourhood, and with whom 1 had 
contracted habits of intimacy, would possibly be 
offended if 1 did not make tiiem an early visit 
Both, he said, had been particularly inquiring the 
reasons of my leaving their house ratlier suddenly 
on tlie previous day. I resolved, tlierefore, to walk 
up to Mount Sharon and make my apologies ; and 1 
agroed to permit the boy to attend upon me, and 
wait my return from tlie house, that T might fish 
on my way homeward to Shepherd’s Bush, for 
which amusement, he assured me, 1 would find tho 
evening most favourable. I mention tliis minute 
circumstance, because 1 strongly suspect that this 
boy had a presentiment how the evening was to ter- 
minate with me, and entertained the selfish though 
childish wish of securing to himself an angling-rod 
which ho had often admired, as a part of my spoils. 

I X may do the boy wrong, but 1 had bemre re- 
miirked in him the peculiar art of pursuing the 
trifling objects of cupidity proper to his age, with 
the systematic address of much riper years, 
i When we had commenced our walk, 1 upbraided 
him with the coolness of the evening, considering 
the season, tho easterly wind, and otlier circum- 
Rtauccs, unfavourable for angling. He persisted in 
liis own story, and made a few casts, as if to con- 
vince me of my error, but caught no fish ; and, 
indeed, as I am now convinced, was much more 
intent on watching my motions, tlian on taking any. 
When 1 ridiculed him once more on his fruifiehs 
endeavours, he answered with a sneering smile, that 
trouts would not rise, because there was 
thunder in tlie air an intimation which, in one 
sense, 1 have found too true. 

I arrived at Mount Sharon ; was received by my 
friends there with their wonted kindness; and after 
being a little rallied on my having suddenly left 
them on the preceding evening, I agreed to make 
atonement by staying all night, and dismissed tlie 
lad who attended with my fishing-rod, to carry that 
information to Shepherd’s Bush. I t may be doubted 
whether he went thither, or in a different direction. 

Betwixt eight and nine o’clock, when it began to 
become dark, we walked on the terrace to enjoy 
the appearance of the firmament, glittering with 
ten million of stars; to which a alight touch of curly 
frost gave tenfold lustre. As we gazed on tliis 
splendid scene. Miss Geddes, I think, was the first 
ti> point out to our admiration a shootinjj or falliiig 
star, which, she said, drew a long train after it. 
Looking to the part of tlie heavens which slie 
pointed out, 1 distinctly observed two successive 
sky-rockets arise and burst in tlie sky. 

These meteors,” said Mr Geddes, in answer 
to his sister’s obwrvation, "are not fonued in 
heaven, nor do they bode any good to the dwellers 
upon earth.” 

As he spoke, I looked to another quarter of the 
sky, and a rocket, as if a signal in answer to those 
which had already appeared, roee high from the 
cartli, and burst apparently ainong the stars. 

Mr Geddes seemed very tboughtful for some 
minutes, and then said to his sister, " Rachel, though 
it waxes late, 1 must go down to the fi^ng station, 
and pass the night in the overseer’s room there.” 

" Nay, then,” replied tlie lady, " 1 am but too 
well assured that tlie sons of BeSial are menaciuz 
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these nets uid deidoes. Jodiiia, art thou a man of 
peace, and wilt thou willinriy and wittingly thrust 
thyself, where thou mayst be tempted by the old 
man Adam within tliee» to enter into debate and 
strife t” 

" I am a man of peace, Rachel,’* answered Mr 
Goddes, "even to the utmost extent wliidi our 
friends can demand of humanity; and neitlier have 
1 ever used, nor, with the help of God, will 1 at 
any future time employ, the arm of flesh to repel or 
to revenge injuries. But if 1 can, by mild reasons 
and firm conduct^ save those rude men from com- 
mitting a crime, and the property bclon^ng to my- 
self and otliers from sustaining damage, surely I 
do but tlie duty of a man and a diristian.*’ 

With these words, he ordered his horse instantly; 
and his sister ceasing to argue with him, folded 
her arms upon her b^m, and looked up to heaven 
with a resided and yet sorrowful countenance. 

These p^iculars may appear trivial ; but it is 
better, in my present condition, to exert my 
faculties |in recollecting the past, and in recording 
it, than waste them in vain and anxious anticipations 
of the future. 

It would have been scarcely proper in me to 
remain in the house, from which tlie master was 
tlms Buddenlpr summoned away ; and I tlierefore 
begged pemnissiun to attend him to the fisliing 
station, assuring his sister that 1 would be a gua- 
rantee for his safety. 

The proposal seemed to give much pleasure to 
Miss Geddes. " Let it be so, brotlier,” she said ; 

and let the young man have the desire of his 
heart, that there may be a faithful witness to stand 
by thee in the hour of need, and to report how it 
shall fare with thee.” 

" Nay, Rachel,” said tlie worthy man, " thou art 
to blamo in this, that to quiet thy apprehensions 
on my account, tliou shouldst thrust into danger 
— if danger it shall prove to be — this youth, our 
guest ; for whom, doubtless, in ease of mishap, as 
many hearts will ache as may be aiflicted on our 
account.” 

" No, my good friend,” sud I, taking Mr Gcd- 
des’s hand, ^ I am not so happy as you suppose me. 
Were my span to be concluded this evening, few 
would BO much as know tliat such a being had 
existed for twenty years on the face of the eartii ; ! 
and of these few, only one would sincerely regret 
me. Do no^ therefore, refuse me the privilege of 
attending you ; and of sliewing, by so trifling an 
act of kindness, tiiat if 1 have few friends, 1 am at 
least desirous to serve them.” 

" Thou hast a kind heart, I warrant thee,” siud 
Jodiua Geddefl^ returning the pressure of my hand. 

" Rachel, the young mao shall go with me. Why 
should he not face danger, in order to do justice 
and preserve peace t There is tliat within me,” 
he added, looking upwards, and with a passing 
enthusiasm which I bad not before observed, and 
which perhaps rather belonged to tho sect than to 
his own personal character-*"! say, 1 have Uiat 
within which assures me, that though the uugodlv 
may rage oven like Hie storm of tne ocean, they 
sliall not have freedom to prevail against us.” 

Having spoken thus, Mr Geddes appointed a pony 
to be saddled for my use ; and having taken a bas- 
ket with some provisions, and a servant to carry 
hack the horsci^ for which there was no accom- 
modation at the flehuig station, wc set off about 


nine o’clo^ at night, and after three fluamrs of an 
hour’s riding, arrived at our place of destinaHon. 

The station consists, or then consisted, of huts 
for four or five fishermen, a cooperage and shed, 
and a better sort of cottage, at which die superin- 
tendent resided. We gave our horses to the ser- 
vant, to be carried back to Mount Sharon ; my 
comj^nion expressing himself humanely anxious 
for their safety — and knocked at the door of the 
house. At first we only heard a harking of dogs; 
but these animals became quiet on snuffing beneath 
the door, and acknowledging the presence of friends 
A hoarse voice then demanded, in rather unfriendly 
accents, who we were, and what we wanted ; and 
it was not until Joshua named himself, and called 
upon his superintendent to open, Uiat the latter 
appeared at the door of the hut, attended by three 
large dogs of the Newfoundland breed. He had a 
flambeau in his hand, and two large heavy ship- 
pistols stuck into his belt He was a stout, elderly 
man, who had boon a sailor, as 1 learned, dui'ing 
the earlier part of his life, and was now much con- 
fided in by the Fishing Company, whose concerns 
he directed under the orders of Mr Goddes. 

"Thou didst not expect me to-night, friend 
Davies 1” said my friend to tlie old man, who was 
arranging seats for us by the fire. 

" No, Master Geddes,” answmd he, " I did not 
expect yon, nor, to speak the truth, did I wish for \ 
you eitlier.” 

" These are plain terms, John Davies,” answered 
Mr Geddes. 

" Ay, ay, sir, I know your worship loves no holi- 
day speeches.” 

" Thou dost guess, I suppose, what brings us here 
so’late, John Davies t” said Mr Geddes. 

" I do suppose, sir,” answered tlie superinten- 
dent, " that it was because those d— d smuggling 
wreckers on the coast are shewing tlieir limits to 
gather their forces, as they did the night before 
they broke down the dam-dike and wears up the 
country; but if tliat same be the case, I wish once 
more you had staid away, for your worship carries 
no fighting tackle aboard, 1 think ^ and there will 
be w'ork for such ere morning, your worship.” 

" Worship IS due to Heaven only, John Davies,” 
said Geddes. " 1 have often desired thee to desist 
! from using that phrase to me.” 

" I won *t, then,” said John; " no offence meant: 
But how the devil can a man stand picking bis 
words, when he is just going to come to blows I” 

" I hope not, John Davies,” «*aid Joshua Geddes. 

" Call in the i*cst of tho men, that I may give them 
their instructions.” ^ 

" 1 may cry till doomsday, Master Ge<ldes, ore a 
soul answers — the cowardly lubbers liave all made 
sail — the cooper, and all tlie rest of tliem, so soon 
as they heard tho enemy ivei’e at sea. They have 
all taken to the long-boat, and left tho ship among 
tlie breakers, except little Phil and myself-* tliey 
have, by !” « 

"Swear not at all, John Davies — thou art an 
honcft man ; and I believe, witliout an oa% tliat 
thy comrades love their own bones better tluin my 
goods and cliattols. And so thou hast no assia- 
tance but little Phil against a hundred men or 
two I” 

" Why, there are tlie dogs, your honour knows, 
Neptune and Thetis — and the puppy may do 
something ; and then though your woi^ip— 1 bog 
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pardon — tlioit|Th your honour bo no great fighter, 
this young gentleman may bear a hand.’’ 

Ay, and 1 eee you are provided with arms,” 

I said Mr Geddes ; ” lot me aee them.” 

” Ay, ay, sir ; here be a pair of bufTers will bite 
, as well as bark-— these will make sure of two 
: rogues at least It would be a shame to strike 
! without firing a shot — Take care, your honour, 

! they are double-shotted.” 

! Ay, John Davies, I will take care of them,” 
throwing the j^tols into a tub of water beside him; 
"and I wish I could render the whole generation of 
them useless at the same moment.” 

A deep shade of displeasure passed over John 
Davies’s weatherbeaten countenance. ” Belike 
your honour is going to take the command your- 
self, then 1” ho said, after a pause. Why, I can 
be of little use now ; and since your worship, or 
your honour, or whatever you are, means to strike 
quietly, I believe you will do it better without me 
than with me, for 1 am like enough to make mischief, 
I admit ; but 1 *11 never leave my post without 
ordeis.” 

** Then you have mine, John Davies, to go to 
Mount Sharon directly, and take tlie boy Phil with 
you. Where is he I” 

^ He is on the outlook for these scums of the 
earth,” answered Davies ; ** but it is to no purpose 
to know when they come, if we are not to stand to 
our weapons.” 

” We will use none but those of sense and reason, 
John.” 

” And you may just as well cast chaff against 
the wind, as speak sense and reason to the like of 
them.” 

” Well, well, be it so,” said Joshua ; “ and now, 
John Davies, 1 know tliou art what the world calls 
a brave fellow, and I have ever found thee an honest 
one. And now 1 command you to go to Mount 
Sharon, and let Phil lie on the bank-side — see the 
poor boy hath a sea-cloak, though — and watch 
what happens here, and let him bring you the news; 
and if any violence shall be offered to the property 
there, I trust to your fidelity to carry my sister to 
Dumfries, to the house of our friends the Corsacks, 
and inform the civil authorities of what mischief 
Itatli j^faUen.” 

The old seaman paused a moment. ” It is hard 
lines for me,” he said, to leave your honour in 
tribulation ; and yet, staying here, I am only like 
to make bad worse; and your honour’s sister. Miss 
llacbel, must be looked to, tliat’s certain ; for if the 
rogues once get their hand to mischief, they will 
come to Mount Sharon after they have wasted and 
destroyed this here snug little r^-stead, where I 
thought to ride at anchor for life.” 

“ Right, right, John Davies,” said Joshua Ged- 
des ; ” and best coll the dogs with you.” 

” Ay, ay, sir,” said the veteran, “ for they are 
something of my mind, and would not keep quiet 
if they saw mischief doing ; so maybe they might 
come to mischief, poor dumb creatures. So God 
bless your lionour — 1 mean your worsliip — I can- 
not bring my mouth to say &re you well. — Here, 
Neptune, Thetis I come, dogs, come.” 

So saying, and with a very, crest-fallen coun- 
tenance, John Davies left the hut. 

“ Now there goes one of the best and most faith- 
ful creatures that ever was bom,” said Mr Geddes, 
as the superintendent shut the door of the cottage. 


^ Nature made him with a heart that would not 
have suffered him to harm a fly ; but tliou secst, 
friend Latimer, that as men arm their bull-dogs 
witli spiked collars, and their game-cocks witli steel 
spurs, to aid them in fight, so tliey cormpt^ by edu- 
cation, the best and mildest natures, until fortitude 
and spirit become stubbornness and ferocity. Be- 
lieve me, friend Latimer, 1 would as soon expose 
my faithful household dog to a vain combat with a 
herd of wolves, as yon trusty creature to the 
violence of the enraged multitude. But I need 
say little on this subject to thee, friend Latimer, 
who, I doubt not, art trained to believe that courage 
Is disjilayed and honour attained, not by doing and 
suffering, as becomes a man, that which fate calls 
us to suffer, and justice commands us to do, but 
because thou artready to retortviolence for violence, 
and considerest the lightest insult as a sufficient 
cause for the spilling of blood, nay, the taking of life. 

fit season, let^is sec what our basket provision 
contains ; for in truth, friend Latimer, I am one of 
those whom neither fear nor anxiety deprive of 
their ordinary appetite.” 

We found tho means of good cheer acccordiogly, 
which Mr Goddes seemed to enjoy as much as if 
it had been eaten in a situation of perfect safety ; 
nay, his conversation appeared to be rather more 
gay than on ordinary occasions. After eating our 
supper, we left the hut together, and walked for a 
few minutes on the banks of the sea. It was high 
water, and the ebb had not yet commenced. The 
moon shone broad and bright upon the placid face 
of tho Solway Firth, and shewed a slight ripple 
I upon the stakes, the tops of which were just visible 
above the waves, and on the dark-colourcd buoys 
which marked the upper edge of the enclosure of 
nets. At a much greater distance,— for tho 
estuary is here very wide, — the line of the English 
coast was seen on the verge of the water, resem- » 
bling one of those fog-bauks on wliich mariners 
are said to gaze, uncertain whetlier it bo land or 
atmospherical delusion. 

We shall be undisturbed for some hours,” said 
Mr Geddes ; ” they will not come down u|>on us 
till tlie state of tlie tide permits them to destroy 
the tide nets. Is it not strange to think that hu- 
man passions will so soon transform such a tranquil 
scene ns this, into one of devastation and con- 
fusion t” 

It was indeed a scene of exquisite stillness ; so 
much so, that the restless waves of Ae Solway 
seemed, if not absolutely ter sleep, at least to slum- 
ber; — on the shore no night-bird was heard — 
the cock had not sung his first matins, and wo our- 
selves walked more lightly than by day, as if to suit 
tlie sounds of our own paces to the eerene tranquillity 
around us. At length, the plaintive ery ctf a dog 
broke the silence, and on our return to tiie eottage, 
we found that the younger of file three animals 
which had gone along with John Davies, unaccus- 
tomed, perhaps, to distant journeys and the duty 
of following to heel, had strayed from the perty, and 
finable to rejoin them, had wandered utek to the 
place of its birth. 

” Another feeble addition to our feeble garrison,” 
said Mr Gteddes, as he care ese d fiie dog, and ad- 
mitted it into the cottage. ” Poor thing 1 as thou 
art incapable of doing any mischief, 1 hope thou wilt 
sustain none. At Imt uou mayst do ns the good 
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licrvico of a sentinel, ana permit us to enjoy a 
quiet repose^ under the certainty that thou wilt 
alarm us when tlie enemy is at h^d.” 

There were two beds in the superintendent’s 
room, upon which we tlirew ourselves. Mr Geddes, 
wiUi his happy equanimity of temper, was asleep 
in the first nve minutes. I lay for some time in 
doubtful and anxious tlioughts, watching the fire 
and the motions of the restless dog, which, dis- 
turbed probably at the absence of John Davies, 
wandered from the hearth to the door and back 
again, then came to the bedside and licked my 
hands and face, and at length, experiencing no re- 
pulse to its advances, established itself at my feet, 
and went to sleep, an example which 1 soon after- 
wards followed. 

The rage of narration, my dear Alan — for I will 
never relinquish the hope that what 1 am writing 
may one day reach your hands — has not forsaken 
me, even in my confinement, and the extensive 
though unimportant details into which I have been 
hurried, renders it necessary that I commence 
another sheet Fortunately, my pigmy characters 
comprehend a great many words within a small 
space of paper. 


CHAPTER IV. 

IIARSIE LATniER’s JOURNAL, IN CONTINUATION*. 

The morning was dawning, and Mr Geddes and 
I myself were still sleeping soundly, when the 
alarm was given by my canine bedfellow, who first 
growled deeply at intervals, and at length bore 
nioro decided testimony to the approach of some 
enemy. I opened tlie door of the cottage, and per- 
ceived, at the distance of about two hundred yards, 
a small but close column of men, which 1 would 
liave taken for a dark hedge, but that I could per- 
ceive it was advancing rapidly and in silence. 

The dog flew tow^s tliem, but instantly ran 
howling bach to me, having probably been chastised 
by a stick or a stone. Uncertain as to tlie plan of 
hicticB or of treaty which Mr Geddes might think 
proper to adopt, 1 was about to retire into the cot- 
tage, when he suddenly joined me at the door, and 
slipping his ann through mine, said, ** Let us go to 
meet them manfully ; wo have done nothing to be 
ashamed of. — Friends,” he said, raising his voice 
ns we approadied them, who and what are you, 
axid with what purpose are you here on my pro- 
perty I” 

A loud cheer, was the answer returned, and a 
brace of fiddlers who occupied Uie front of the 
march immediately struck up the insulting air, the 
words of which begin, 

** Merrily danced tlie (^uaker'e wife, 

And menrily danced the Quaker.** 

Even at that moment of alarm, I think I recog- 
nized the tones of the blind fiddler. Will, know 
by the name of Wandering Willie, flrom his itine- 
rant habits. They continued to advance swiftly 
imd in great order, in tiieir front 

•• The fitly flddlen playing martial aln;** 
when, coming close up, they snirounded ns by a 


si^ie movement, and there was a naivereel cry, 

Whoop, Quakel^— whoop, Quaker ! Here havo 
we them both, the wet Quaker and tlie dry one.” 

** Hangup the wet Quaker to dry, and wet the 
dry one with a ducking,” answered another voice. 

^ Whero is the sea-otter, John Davies, that de- 
stroyed more fish than any sealch upon Ailsay 
Craig t” exclaimed a third voice. ^ 1 have an old 
crow to pluck with him, and a pock to put the 
feathers in.” 

We stood perfectly passive ; for, to have at- 
tempted resistance against more than a hundred 
men, armed with guns, fish-spears, iron-crows, 
spades, and bludgeons, would have bron an act of 
utter insanity. Mr Geddes, with his strong sono* 
roug voice, answered the question about the super- 
intendent in a manner, the manly indifference of 
which compelled them to attend to him. 

" John Davies,” he said, “ will, 1 trust, soon be at 
Dumfries——” 

" To fetch down redcoats and dragoons against 
us, you canting old villain !*’ 

A blow was, at the same time, levelled at my 
friend, which 1 parried by interposing the stick 
1 had in my hand. 1 was instantly struck down, 
and have a faint recollection of hearing some cxyu%, 
"Kill the young spy 1” and others, as 1 thought, 
interposing on <ny behalf. But a second blow on 
the head, received in the scuffle, soon deprived, me 
of sense and consciousness, and threw me into a 
state of insensibility, from which 1 did not recover 
immediately. When 1 did come to myimlf, I was 
lying oil the bed from which 1 had just risen before 
the fray, ani roy poor companion, the Newfound- 
land puppy, its courage entirely cowed by the 
tumult of the riot, had crept as close to me as it 
could, and lay trembling and whining, as if under 
tho most dreadful terror. 1 doubted at first whe- 
ther 1 llad not dreamed of the tumult, until, as I 
attempted to rise, a feeling of pain and dizziness 
assured me that the injury i bad sustained was but 
too real. 1 gathered together my senses — Glistened 
— and heard at a distance the shouts qf the rioters, 
busy, doubtless, in their work of devastation. I 
made a second effort to rise, or at least to turn my- 
self, for 1 lay with my face to the wall of the cot- 
tage, but 1 found that my limbs were secured, 
and my motions effectually prevented — not indeed 
by cords, but by linen or cloth bandages swathed 
around my ankles, and securing my arms to my 
aides. Aware of my utterly captive condition, I 
groaned betwixt bodily pain and mental distrem. 

A voice by my bedside whispered, in a whining 
tone, “ Whisht a-ye, hinnie— whisht a-yc ; hand 
your tongue, like a glide bairn — ye have cost us 
dear aneugh already. My hiiinie’s clean gone 
now.” 

Knowing, as I tliought, the phraseology of the 
wife of the itinerant musician, I asked her where 
her husband was, and whether he had been hurt. 

" Broken,” answered the dame, ** all broken to 
pieces ; fit for nought but to be made spanks of 
— the best blood that was in Scotland.” 

” Broken? — ^blood !— is your husband wounded ; 
h»M tliere been bloodshed— broken limbs t” 

Broken limbs— I wish,” answered the beldam, 
" that my hiniiie had broken the best bane in his 
body, before he had broken his fiddle, that was the 
best blood in Scotland — it was a eremonjr, for 
aught that I ken.” 
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" Pshftw — only his fiddle !” said I. 

** 1 dinna ken wliatwaur your honour could have 
wished him to do^ unless he had broken liis neck; 
and this is muckle the same to my liinnie Willie, 
and me. Chaw, indeed I It is easy to say ehav, 
but wba is to gie us ony thing to chawf — the 
I bread-winner’s gane,and we may e’eii sit down and 
I starve.” 

“ No, no,” I said, ” I will pay you for tw'enty 
such fiddles.” 

^ Twenty sudi t is tliat a’ ye ken about it t the 
country h^na the like o’t. But if your honour 
were to pay us, as nae doubt wad be to your credit 
here and hereafter, where are ye to get the siller t” 

^ 1 have enough of money,” said I, attempting 
to readi my band towaiMls luy side-pocket ; un- 
loose these bandages, and 1 will pay you on the 
spot.” 

This hint appeared to move her, and she was ap- 
proaching the bedside, as I hoped, to liberate me 
from my bonds, when a nearer and more desperate 
shout was heard, as if tlie rioters were close by tlie 
lint. 

** I dauma — 1 daurna,” said the poor woman, 
^they would murder me and my liinnie Willie 
baitb, and they have misguided us aneugh already; 
— but if there is any thiug worldly 1 could do fur 
your honour, leave out loosing ye r! 

What she said recalled me to* my bodily sufier- 
I ing. Agitation, and tlie effects of the usage I had 
. received, had produced a burning thirst. 1 asked 
for a drink of water. 

"Heaven Almighty forbid tluit Epps AiiisHe 
should gie ony sick gentleman caidd well-water, 
and him in a fever. Na, na, liinnie, let me alane, 
1 ’ll do better for ye than the like of tliat.” 

I " Give me what you will,” 1 replied ; " let it but 
I be liquid and cooL” 

The woman gave me a large horn accordingly, 
filled with spirits and water, which, without minute 
inquiry concerning the nature of its contents, f 
drained at a draught. Either the spirits taken in 
such a manner, acted more suddenly than usual on 
my brain, or else there was some drug mixed with 
the beverage. T remember little after drinking it 
off, only that the appearance of thifigs around me 
became indisUnet ; that the woman’s form seemed 
to multiply itself, and to flit in various figui'es 
around me, bearing tlie same lineaments as she 
herself did. 1 remember also that the discordant 
noises and cries of those without the cottage, 
seemed to die away in a hum like that with wliich 
a nurse hushes her babe. At length I fell into a 
deep sound sleep, or rather, a stete of absolute in- 
sensibility. 

I have reason to think this species of trance 
lasted for many hours ; indeed, for tlie whole sub- 
sequent day and part of tbo night. It was not 
uniformly so profound, for my recollection of it is 
chequerira with many dreams, all of a painful 
nature, but too faint and too indistinct to be re- 
membered. At length the moment of waking came, 
and my sensations were horrible. 

A oeep sound, which, in the confusion of my 
sensea, 1 identified with the cries of tlie rioters, 
was the first thing of which I was sensible ; next, 
t beeame conscious that I was carried violently 
forward in some conveyance, with an unequal mo- 
tion, which gave me mudh pMn^ My position was 
bocisontal, and when I attempted to stretch my 


hands in order, to find some mode of seeiiring 
myself against this species of suffering, I found I 
was bound as before, and the horrible reality rushed 
on my mind, tliat 1 was in the hands of those who 
had lately committed a great outrw on property, 
and were now about to kidnap, if not to murder 
me. I opened my eyes, it was to no purpose — all 
around me was dark,^ for a day had passed over 
during my captivity. A dispiriting sickness op- 
pressed my head — my heart seemed on fire, while 
my feet and hands wore cliilled and benumbed 
with want of circulation. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that I at lenffth, and gradually, recovered 
in a sufficient degree Uie power of observing exter- 
nal sounds and circumstances ; and when 1 did so, 
tiiey presented nothing consolatory. 

Groping with my hands, as far as the bandages 
would permit, and receiving tlie assistanoe fif some 
occasional glances of the moonlight, 1 became 
aware tlmt the carriage in which I was transported 
was one of the light carts of the country, called 
tumblers, and that a little attention lud been paid 
to my accommodation, as I was laid upon some 
sacks covered with matting, and filled with straw. 
Without these, my condition would have been still 
more intolerable, fur the vehicle, sinking now on 
one side, and now on the other, sometimes stick- 
ing absolutely fast, and requiring the utmost exer- 
tions of the animal which drew it to put it once 
more in motion, was subjected to jolts in all direc- 
tions, wliich were very severe. At otlier times it 
rolled silently andsmooihly over what seemed to bo 
wet sand ; and, as I licard the distant roar of the tide 
1 had littie doubt that we were engaged in passing 
the formidable estuary which divides tlie two 
kingdoms. 

There seemed to bo at least five or six people 
about the cart, some on foot, others on horseback ; 
the former lent assistance whenever it was in 
danger of upsetting, or sticking fast in the quick- 
sand ; the others rode before and acted as guides, 
often changing the direction of the vehicle as the 
precarious state of the passage required. 

1 addressed myself to the men around the cart, 
and endeavoured to move their compassion. 1 had 
harmed, I said, no one, and for no action in my 
life had deserved such cruel treatment. 1 had no 
concern whatever in the fisliing station which had 
incuiTed tlieir displeasure, and my acquaintance 
with Mr Geddes was of a very late date. Lastly, 
and as my strongest argument, 1 endeavoured to 
excite tlieir fears, by informing them that my rank 
in life would not permit me to be eitlier murdered 
or secreted with impunity ; and to interest their 
avarice, by tlie promises 1 made them of reward, 
if they would effect my deliverance. I only received 
a scornful laugh in reply to my threats ; my pro- 
mises might have done more, for the fellows were 
whispering together as if in hesitation, and 1 began 
to reiterate and increase my offers, when the voice 
of f>ne of the horsemeD, who bad suddenly come un 
enjoined silence to the men on foot, and, approach- 
ing the side of the car^ said to me, with a strong 
dnd determined voioe, " Yonng man,, there is no 
(lersonal harm designed to you. If you remain 
silent and quiet, you may reckon on good treatment; 
but if you endeavour to tamper witii these men in 
tlie execution of their duty, 1 will take such mea- 
sures for Kilencing you, as yon shall remember the 
longest day you have to live.” 
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I tliought I knew tbe Toioe whieh uttered tneee 
thi'cate ; but, in such a situation, my pereeptions 
eould not be supposed to be perfectly accurate. I 
was contented to reply, Whoever you are that 
speak to me, 1 entreat the benefit of the meanest 
prisoner, who is not to be subjected jeg^y to 
greater hardship than is necessary for the restraint 
of his person. I entreat that these bonds, which 
liurt me so cruelly, may be slackened at least, if not 
removed altoMther.” 

“ I will e^ken tlio belts/* said the former 
speaker ; nay, 1 will altogether remove them, and 
allow yon to pursue your journey in a more conve- 
nient manner, provided you will give mo your 
word of honour that you will not attempt an es- 
cape.” 

Never!’* 1 answered, with an energy of whidi 
despair alone could have rendered me capable — " 1 
will never submit to loss of freedom a moment longer 
tlinn 1 am subjected to it by force.’* 

Enough,” he replied ; the sentiment is natu- 
ral ; but do not on your side complain that I, who 
am carrying on an important undertaking, use 
the only means in my power for ensuring its suc- 
cess” 

I cncreated to know wlmt it was designed to do 
with me ; but my conductor, in a voice of menacing 
authority, desir^ me to be silent on my peril ; and 
; iny strength and spirits were too much exhausted 
{ to permit my continuing a dialogue so singular, 
even if 1 could have promised myself any good 
result by doing so. 

It is proper here to add, tliat, from my recol- 
lections at the time, and from what has since taken 
place, 1 have the strongest possible belief that the 
man witli whom 1 held this expostulation, was the 
singular person residing at Brokenbum, in Dum- 
fiies-shire, and called by the fishers of tliat hamlet, 
the Laird of the Solway Lochs. The cause for his 
inveterate perseention 1 cannot pretend even to 
guess at. 

In the meantime, the cart was dragged heavily 
and wearily on, until the nearer roar of the ad- 
vancing tide excited the apprehension of another 
danger. I eould not mistake the sound, which I 
had heard upon anotlier occasion, when it was only 
die speed of a fleet horse which saved me from 
perLdiing in the quicksands. Thou, my dear Alan, 
canst not but remember die former circumstanoes ; 
and now, wonderful contrast ! die veiy man, to die 
best of my belief, who dien saved me from peril, 
was the le^er of die lawless bond who liad deprived 
me of my liberty. I conjectured that the <tenger 
grew imminent ; for 1 heard some words and dr- 
cumstances which made me aware that a rider 
hastily fastened his own horse to the sliafts of the 
cart, in order to assist die exhausted animal which 
drew it, and die vehicle was now pulled forward 
at a faster pace, which the horses were urged to 
maintain by blows and curses. The men, however, 
were inhabitants of die neighbourhood; and 1 had 
strong personal reason to believe, that one of them, 
at leas^ was intimately acquainted with all the 
depdis and ehallows of the perilous paths in which 
we were engaged. But they were in imminent 
danger themselves ; and if so, as from the whis- 
pering and .exerdons to push on with the cart, was 
much to be apprehended, there was litde doubt that 
1 should be m behind as a useless encumbrance, 
and that while I was in a condition whidi rendered 


every chance of escape impracticable. Tlicse were 
awful appiehensioxiB; but it pleased Providence to 
inerease them to a point which my brain was 
scarcely able to endui*c. 

As we approached very near to a black line, 
which, dimly visible as it wa^ I could make out to 
be the shore, we lieard two or three sounds which 
appeared to be the report of fire-arms. Imme- 
diately all was bustle among our party to get 
forward. Presently a fellow galloped np to us, 
crying out, " Ware hawk 1 ware hawk I the land- 
sharks are out from Burgh, and Alloiiby Tom will 
lose his cargo if you do not bear a hand.” 

Most of my comittny seemed to make hastily for 
tile shore on receiving this intelligence. A driver 
was left with tlie cart ; but at length, when, after 
repeated and hair-breadth escapes, it actually stuck 
fast in a slough or quicksand, the fellow, with an 
oath, cut the harness, and, as I presume, departed ; 
with the horses, whose feet I heard splaying over j 
tlie wet sand, and through tlie sbimows, as he ' 
galloped off. j 

The dropping sound of fire-arms was still con- ! 
tinned, but lost almost entirely in the thunder of i 
the advancing surge. By a desperate effort I raised \ 
myself in the cart, and attained a sitting posture, j 
whicli served only to riiew me the extent of my j 
danger. There lay my native land — my own Eng- ! 
land — the land where I was bom, and to which ; 
my wishes, since my earliest age, had turned with 
all the prejudices of national feeling — there it lay, ! 
wiUiin a furlong of tlie place where I yet was ; that 
furlong, which an infant would have raced over in 
a minute, was yet a barrier effectual to divide me 
for ever from England and from life. 1 soon not 
only heard the roar of this dreadful torrent, but 
saw, by the fitful moonlight, the foamy crests of tlie 
devouririg waves, as tliey advanced with tlie speed 
and fury of a pack of hungry wolves. 

The consciousnesB tliat the slightest ray of hope, 
or power of struggling, was not left me, quite over- 
came the constancy which I had hi^erto main- 
tained. My eyes began to swim — piy head grew 
giddy and mad with ^r — 1 chattered and howled 
to tlie howling and roaring sea. One or two great 
waves already reached tlie cart, when the conductor 
of the party whom I have mentioned so often, was, 
as if by magic, at my side. He sprang from his 
horse into the vehicle, cut the ligatures which re- 
strained me, and bade me get up and mount in the 
fiend’s name. 

Seeing 1 was incapable of obeying, he seized me, 
as if 1 had been a mild of six months old, tlirow 
me across the horse, sprung on behind, mpporting 
with one hand, while he directed tlie animal with 
the other. In my helpless and painful posture, 

I was unconscious of the degree of danger whidi 
we incurred ; but I believe at one time tlie hoiM 
was swimming, or nearly so ; and that it was with 
difficulty that my stern and powerful assistant kept 
my head above water. I remember particularly 
the shock which 1 felt when the animal, endea- 
vouring to gain tlie bonk, reared, and nearly 
fell back on his burden. The time during whim 
1 continued in this dreadful condition did not pro- 
bably exceed two or three minutes, yet so strongly 
were tliey marked with horror and agony, that they 
seem to my recollection a much more conaidexaUe 
space of time. 

When I liad been thus snatched from destnio- 
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tion, I had only power to nay to my protector, — 
or oppressor, — for he merited rither name at 
my hand, " Yon do not, then, desien to murder 
me !” 

He laughed aa he replied, but it waa a sort of 
laughter which 1 scarce deriie to hear again, — 
" Else you think 1 had let the waves do the work t 
But remember, the shepherd saves his sheep from j 
the torrent — ia it to preserve its life — Be silent, { 
however, with questions or entreaties. What I i 
mean to do, thou canst no more discover or prevent, { 
than a man, , wifli his bare palm, can scoop dry the i 
Solway.” ! 

I waa too much exhausted to continue the argu- 
ment ; and, still numbed and torpid^in all my limbs, 
permitted myself without reluctance to be placed 
on a horse brought for the purpose. My formi 
dable conductor rode on the one side, and another 
person on the other, keeping me upright in the 
saddle. In this manner we travelled forward at a 
conriderable rate, and by by-roads, with which my 
attendant seemed as familiar as with the perilous 
passages of the Solway. 

At length, after stumbling through a labyrinth 
of dark and deep lanes, and crossing more than 
one rough and barren heath, we found ourselves 
on the edge of a high-road, where a chaise and four 
awaited, as it appeared, our arrival. To my great 
relief, we now changed our mode of conveyance ; 
for my dizziness anA headach had returned in so 
strong a degree, that 1 should otherwise have been 
totally unable to keep my seat on horseback, even 
with the support which I received. 

My doubM and dangerous companion signed to 
me to enter the carriage <— the man who had ridden 
on tlie left ride of my horse stepped in after me, 
and drawing up the blinds of the vehicle, gave tlie 
signal for instant departure. 

I had obtained a glimpse of the countenance of 
my new companion, as by tlie aid of a dark lantern 
the drivers opened the carriage door, and I was 
well-ni^h persuaded that I recognized in him the 
domestic of the leader of this party, whom I had 
seen at his house in Brokenburn on a former occa- 
sion. To ascertain the ti-uth of my suspicion, 1 
asked him whether his name was not Cristal Nixon. 

" What is other folk’s names to you,” he replied, 
gruffly, who cannot tell your own father and 
mother P 

" You know them, perhaps 1” I excirimed eagerly. 
" You know them ! and with that secret is con- 
nected the treatment which 1 am now receiving t 
It must be so, for in my life have I never injui^ 
any one. Tell me the cause of my misfortunes, or 
radier, help me to my liberty, and I will reward 
you richly.” ^ 

“ Ay, ay,” relied my keeper ; ^ but what use 
to give you liberty, who know nothing how to use 
it Uke a gentleman, but spend your time with 
Quakers and fiddlers, and such like raifl If 1 was 
your — hem, hem, hem !” 

Here Cristal stopped short, Just on the point, as 
it appeared, when some information was likely to 
empe him. 1 urged him once more to be roy 
friend, and promise him all the, stock of money 
which I had about me, and it waa not tnoonsider- 
ahle, if ho would assist in my escape. 

He listened, as if toa proposiUon whirii had some 
Int^^est, and replied, but in a voice rather softer 
than before, ** Ay, bnt men do qot catch old birds 
a 


with ohalT, my master. Where have you got the 
rhino you are so flush off* 

^ I wiU give you earnest directly, and that in 
bank-notes,” said 1 $ but thrusting my hand into 
my side-pocket, I found my poeketbook was gone. 
1 would iiave persuaded myself that it was only 
the numbness of my hands which prevented my 
finding it ; but Cristal Nixon, who bean in his 
countenance that c^icism which is especially en- 
tertained with human misery, no longer suppressed 
his laughter. 

" Oh, ho I my young master,” he said ; we 
have taken good enou|^ care you have not kept 
tlie means of bribing poor folk^ fidelity. What, 
man, they have souls as well as other people, and 
to make them break trust is a deadly sin. And 
for me, young gentleman, if yon would fill Sainl 
Mary’s Kirk with gold, C^tal Nixon would min4 
it no more than so many chucky-stones.” 

I would have perristM, were it bnt in hopes of 
his letting drop that which it concerned me to know, 
but he cut off fardier communication, by desiring 
me to lean back in the comer and go to rieep. 

" Thou art cock-brained enough already,” he 
added, " and we shall have thy young pate addled 
entirely, if yon do not take some natural rest.” 

I did indeed require repose, if not slumber ; the 
draught which 1 had taken continued to operate, 
and satisfied in my own mind that no attempt on 
roy life was designed, the fear of instant death no 
longer combated the torpor which crept over me — 
I slept, and slept soundly, but sUll without refrerii« 
ment. 

When I awoke, I found myself extremely indis- 
posed; images of the past, and anticipations of the 
future, floated confusedly through my brain. I 
pei’ceived, however, that my situation was changed, 
greatly for tlie better. I was in a good bed, with 
the curtains drawn round it ; I hem the lowered 
voice, and cautious step of attendants, who seemed 
to respect my repose ; it appeared as if I was in 
tlie hands either of friends, or of sudi us meant 
me no personal liaiTO. 

I can give but an indistinct account of two or 
three broken and feverish daj'S which succeeded, 
but if they were chequered with dreams and visions 
of terror, other and more agreeable objects were 
also sometimes presented. Alan Fairford will un- 
derstand me when I say, I am convinced I saw 
G. M. during this interval of oblivion. I had me- 
dical attendance, and was bled more than once. I 
also remember a painful operation performed on my 
head, where I had received a severe blow on 
night of the riot. My hair was cut riiort, and the 
bone of tlie skull examined, to discover if tlie cra- 
nium bad received any injury. 

On seeing tlie physician, it would havo been 
natural to have appealed to him on the subject of 
my confinement, and I remember more than once 
attempting to do so. But the fever lay like a spell 
upon my tongue, and when I would have implored 
the doctor’s assistance, I rambled from the subject, 
and spoke 1 know not what nonsense. Some power, 
I’fhich 1 was unable to resist, seemed to impel me 
into a different course of conversation from what I 
intended, and though conscious, in some deme, of 
tlie failure, I could not mend It; and resolved^ there- 
fore, to bie patient, until my capadly of steady 
thought and expression was reatored to me with 
my ordinary heiutli, which had anatahiMd a severe 
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Biiock from tlie idciasitiidctt to which I had been 
exposed.* 


CHAPTER y. 

oABSiE Latimer’s journal, in continuation. 

Two or three days, perhaps more, perhaps less, 
had been spent iu bed, where 1 was cazefully 
attended, and treated, I believe, with as much 
judgment as the ease required, and 1 was at length 
allowed to quit my bed, though not the cham^r. 
1 was now more able to make some observation on 
the place of my confinement. 

The room, in appearance and fiimiture, resem- 
bled tho best apartment in a farmer’s house ; and 
the window, two stories high, looked into a back- 
yard, or court,' filled with domestic poultry. There 
were the usual domestic officers about tliis yard. I 
. could distinguish the brewhouse aud the barn, and 
. 1 lieard,'’'from a more remote building, Uie lowing 
! of tho cattle, and other ruial sounds, announcing a 
I lar^ and well-stocked farm. These were sights 
j and sounds qualified to dispel any apprehension of 
I immediate violence. Yet the building seemed 
I ancient and strong, a part of the roof was battle- 
inented, and the walls were of great thickness ; 
lastly, I observed, with some unpleasant sensations, 

• that the windows of my chamber had been lately 
secured with iron stancliions, and that the servants 
who brought me victuals, or visited my apartment 
to render other menial offices, always locked the 
door when they retired. 

The comfort and cleanliness of my diamber were 
of true English growth, and such as 1 had rarely 
seen on the otlier side of the Tweed ; the very old 
wainscot, which composed the floor and the panel- 
ling of too room, was scrubbed with a degree of 
lalmur which toe Scottish housewife rarely bestows 
on her most costly furniture. 

The whole aputments appropriated to my use 
' consisted of the bedroom, a small parlour adjacent, 
within which was a still smaller closet, having a 
naiTOW window, which seemed anciently to have 
been used as a toot-hole, admitting, indcM, a very 
I moderate portion of light and air, but without its 
being possible to see any thing from it except toe 
blue sky, and that only by mounting on a chair. 
There were appearances of a separate ontiance into 
this cabinet^ besides that which communicated with 
; the parlour, but it had been recently built up, as I 
discovered, by removing a piece of tapestry which 
covered toe fresh mason-work. I found some of 
my clothes here, with linen and other articles^ as 
well as my writing-case, containing pen, ink, and 
paper, wmto enables me, at my leisure, (which, God 
know^ is undisturbed enough,) to make this record 
of my confinement It may be well believed, how- 
ever, t^t I do not trust to toe securi^ ot too 
bureau, but cany toe written toeeta aWt jqy 
person, so that I can only be deprived of them by 
actual vicAence. 1 also am cautious to write in toe 
little cabinet only, so tout I can hear any person 
approach me through toe other apartmenl^ and 
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have time enough to put aside my journal befbro 
tliw come upon me. 

Tlie servants, a stout country-fellow, and a very 
pretty milkmaid looking lass, by whom 1 am at- 
tends, seem of toe true Joan aud Hodge school, 
thinking of little, and desiring nothing, beyond toe 
very limited sphere of their own dn&s or enjoy- 
ments, and having no curiosity whatever about the 
affairs of others. Their behaviour to me in parti- 
cular, is, at toe same time, verv kind and very pro- 
voking. My table is abundantly supplied, and they 
seem anxious to comply with my taste in that de- 
partment. But whenever I make inquiries beyond 
what ’s for dinner,” the brute of a lad baffies me 
by his aaan, and his dunna knaWf and if hard 

{ >reB8ed, turns his back on me composedly, and 
eaves the room. The girl, too, pretends to bo as 
simple as he ; but an arch grin, which she cannot 
always suppress, seems to acknowledge^ that toe 
understands perfectly well toe game which toe is 
playing, and is determined to keep me in igno- 
rance. Both of them, and toe wendi in particular, 
treat me as they would do a spoiled child, and 
never directly refuse me any thing which I ask, 
taking care, at the same time, not to make their 
words good by effectually granting my ^uest. 
Thus, if I desire to go out, I am promised by 
Dorcas that I toall walk in toe park at nigh^ and 
see toe cows milked, just as she would propose such 
an amusement to a child. But toe takes care never 
to keep her word, if it is in her power to do so. 

In toe meantime, there lias stolen on mo insen- 
ribly an indifference to my fireedom*— a careless- 
ness about my situation, for whito 1 am unable to 
account, unless it be the consequence of weakness 
and loss of blood. 1 have read of iqen who, im- 
mured as I am, have surprised the world by too 
address with which toey have successflilly overcome 
the most formidable obstacles to their escape ; and 
when 1 have heard such anecdotes, I have said to 
myself, that no one who is possessed only of a frag- 
ment of freestone, or a rusty nail, to mnd down 
rivets and to pick locks, having bis fml leisuro to 
employ in toe task, need continue tho inliabitant 
of a prison. Here, however, 1 sit,^ day after day, 
without a ringle effort to effect my liberotion. 

Yet my inactivity is not toe result of despondency, 
but arises, in part at least, from feelings of a very 
different cast. My story, long a mysterious one, 
seems now upon toe verge of some strange develop- 
ment ; and I feel a solemn impression that I ought 
to wait toe course of events, lo^ struggle agaiiist 
which is opposing my feeble efforts to toe high 
will of fate. Thou, my Alan, wilt treat as timi- 
dity this passive acquiescence, which has sunk down 
on me like a benumbing torpor ; but if toou hast 
remembered by what visions my couch was haunted, 
and dost but think of toe probability tliat 1 am in 
toe vitoiity, perhaps uuder the same roof with 
G. M.7toou wilt acknowledge that other feelings 
than pusillanimity have tended in some degree to 
reconcile me to my fate. ^ 

Still I own it is unmanly to submit wiUi patience 
to this oppressive confinement. My heart rises 
against it, especially when 1 sit down to record nw 
sufferings in this Journal ; and I am determined, 
as die first step to my deliverance, to have my lettm 
sent to toe post-house. 
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I am disappointed. When the girl Dorcas^ upon 
whom I had fixed for a messennr^ heard me talk 
of sending a letter, she willing/ offered her ser- 
vices, and received the crown which I gave her, 
(for my purse had not taken fiight witli the more 
I valuable contents of my pocketl^k,) with a smile 
which shewed her whole set of white teeth. 

I ^ But when, with the purpose of gaining some 
intdligence resj^ting my present place of abode, 

I asked to which post-town she was to send or carry 
the letter, a stoUd "Anan** shewed me she was 
either ignorant of the nature of a post-office, or 
tliat, for the present, slic chose to seem so. — ^ Sim- 
pleton I said, witli some sharpness. 

O Lord, sir !” answered the girl, turning pale, 
which they always do when 1 sliew any sparlm of 
anger, — Don’t put yourself in a passion — 111 
put the letter in the post.” 
j ^ What 1 and not know the name of the post- 
I town 1” said T, out of patience. " How on earth 
: do you propose to manage tliat I” 

I " La you there, good master. What need you 
frighten a poor girl Uiat is no schollard, bating what 
she learned at me Charitj'-School of Srint Bees t” 

" Is Saint Bees far from this place, Dorcas ? — 
Do you send your letters Uiere 1” said I, in a man- 
ner as insinuating, and yet careless, as I could 
assume. 

I "Saint Bees! — La, who but a madman — 
i begging your honour’s pardon — it’s a matter of 
. twenty years since fader lived at Saint Bees, wliich 
! is twenty, or forty, orl dunna know not how many 
! -miles from this part, to file West, on the coast-sido; 
and I would not have left Saint Bees, but tliat i 
fader ” 

" Oh, the devil take your father !” replied I. 

To which she answered, " Nay, but thof your 
, honour be a little how-come-so, you shouldn ’t damn 
folk’s faders ; and 1 won’t stand to it, for one.” 

"Oh, I beg you a thousand pardons — 1 wish 
vour father no ill in the w*orld — ho was a very 
honest man in his way.” 

" Wm an honest man !*’ she exclaimed ; for the 
Cumbrians arc, it would seem, like their neighbours 
the Scotch, tickfish on the point of ancestry, — " llo 
i$ a very honest man as ever led nag wifii halter 
on head to Staneshaw-Bank Fair — Honest! — 
He is a horse-couper.” 

" Right, right,’’ I replied ; " I know it — I have 
heard of your^ father — as honest as any horse-' 
couper of them all. Why, Dorcas, 1 mean to buy 
a horse of him.” 

"Ah, your honour,” sighed Dorcas, "he istlic 
man to serve your honour well — if ever you sliouUl 
get round again — or thof you were a bit off the 
Hooks, he would ho more cheat you than ” 

"Well, well, we will deal, my girl, you may 
depend on ’t. But tell me now, were I to give you 
a letter, what would you do to ^t it forwacil 1” 

" Why, put it into Spire’s own bag that hangs 
in hall,” answei^ poor Dorcas. " Wliat else could 
I do t He sendci^t to Brampton, or to Carloisle, 
or where it pleadi^ him, onec a-week, and that 
givte.” 

" Ah' {” said T ; " and I suppose your swdcthcnrt 
John carries it V* 

^ Noa — disn't now — and Jan is no sweetheart 
of mine, ever sines he danced at his mother’s feast 
,with Kitty Rutlego, and let mo sit still ; that a 
did.” 


" It was most abominable in Jan, and what 1 
could never have thought of him,” I replied. 

" Oh, but a did thoilgh — a let me sit still on my 
seat, a did.” 

" Well, well, my pretty May, you will get a Iiaud- 
somer fellow than Jan — Jan’s not the fellow for 
you, I ace that.” 

" Noa, noa,” answered the damsel ; " but he is 
weel aueueh for a’ that, mon. But 1 carena a button 
for him ; for there is the miller’s son, that suitored 
me last Appleby Fair, when I went wi’ oncle, is :i 
gway canny lad as you will see in the sunshine.” 

" Ay, a fine stout fellow — Do yon think he would 
carry my letter to Carlisle 1” 

" To Qirloisle ! ’Twould be all his life is worth ; 
he maun wait on clap and hopper, as th^ say. 
Odd, his fattier would brain him if he went to Car- 
loislc, bating to wrestling for the belt, or sic loike. 
But 1 ha’ more bachelors than him ; there is the 
schoolmaster, can write almaist as weel as tou 
canst, mon.” 

" Then he is the very man to take cliarge of a 
letter ; ho knows the trouble of writing one.” 

" Ay, marry does he, an tou comest to that, mon; 
only it takes him four hours to write as mony lines. 
Tan, it is a great round hand loike, that one can 
read easily, and not loike your honour’s, that qre 
like midge’s taes. But for gauging to Carloisle, he ’a 
dead foundered, man, as cripple as Eckie’s mear.” 

" In the name of God,” said T, " how is it that 
you propose to get my letter to the post 1” 

" Why, just to put it into l^uire’s hag loike,” 
reiterated Dorcas ; " he sends it by Cristal Nixon 
to post, as you call it, when such is^ pleasure.” 

Here I was, then, not much edified by having 
obtained a list of Dorcas’s bachelors ; and by find- 
ing myself, with respect to any information whicli 
1 desired, just exactly at the point where 1 sot out 
It was of consequence to me, hovever, to accustom 
the girl to converse with me familiarly. If she 
did so, she could not always be on her guard, ana 
something, I thought, might drop from her whicli 
1 could turn to advantage. 

" Docs not the Squire usually look into his letter- 
bag, Dorcas 1” said 1, with as much indifference as 
1 could assume. 

" That a does,” said Dorcas ; " and a threw 
out a letter of mine to Raff Miller, because u 
said ” 

" 'Well, well, I won’t trouble him with mine,* 
said I, " Dorcas ; but, instead, 1 will write to him 
self, Dorcas. But how shall I address him t” 

" Anan t” was again Dorcas’s resource. 

" I mean how is he called f — What is his name ?” 

" Sure your honour should know bos^” said 
Dorcas. 

" I know ? — The devil ! — You drive mo beyond 
patience.” 

" Noa, noa ! donna your honour go beyond pa- 
tience — donna yo now,” implored the wench. 
" And for his neame, they say he has mair nor ane 
in Westmoreland and on the Scottish side. But he 
is but seldom wi’ us, excepting in the cocking sea- 
son ; and then we just eal! him Squoire loike ; and 
so do my measter and dame.” 

" And is be here at present 1” Bald 1. 

" Not he, not he ; he is a buck-hoonting, as they 
tell me, domewhere up the Pattordnle way ; but he 
comes and gangs like a flap of a whirlwind, or sic 
loike.” 
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I broke off the oonrerBation, after forcing on 
Dorcas a little silyer to buy ribbons, with wliich 
she was so much delighted, that riie exclumed, 

God 1 Cristal Nixon may say his worst on thee ; 
but thou art a civil gentleman for all him ; and a 
tjuoit man wi’ woman folk loike.” 

There is no sense in being too quiet with women 
! folk, so I added a kiss with my crown piece ; and I 
' cannot help thinking tliat I have secured a ptisan 
I ill Dorcas. At least, die blushed, and pocketed her 
! little compliment with one hand, while, with tiie 
I other, she adjusted her cherry-colourcd ribbons, a 
! little disordered by tlie struggle it cost me to attain 
j the honour of a salute. 

I As she unlocked the door to leave the apartment, 

I she turned hack, and looking on me with a strong 
I expression of compassion, added the remarkable 
w'ords, “ La — be’st mad or no, thou’se a mettled 
lad, after all.” 

There was sometiiing very ominous in the sound 
; of these farewell words, which seemed to afford me 
; a clew to tlie pretext under wliich I was detained in 
, confinement. My demeanour was probably insane 
I enough, while I was agitated at once by the frenzy 
j incident to the fever, and tho anxiety arising froqi 
. my extraordinary situation. But is it possible they 
I can now establish any cause for confining me 
' ariftng out of tlie state of my mind ! 

I If Uiis be I'eally tlie pretext under which I am 
; restrained from my liberty, notliiiig but tho sedate 
, correctness of my conduct can remove tho preju- 
'dices which these circuxustanccs may have excited 
ill the minds of all who have approached me during 
my illness. I have heard — dreadful thought 1 — 

. of men who, for various reasons, liave been tre- 
i panned into the custody of the keepers of private 
I madhouses, and whoso brain, after years of misery, 

I became at length unsettled, through irresistible 
, sympathy with tho wretched beings among whom 
, tlioy were classed. This shall not be my case, if, | 
j by strong internal resolution, it is in human nature 
' to avoid the action of exterior and contagious sym- 
A pathics. 

Meantime I sat down to compose and arrange 
my thoughts, for my purposed appeal to my jailer 
— so I must call him — whom 1 addressed in tlie 
following manner; having at length, and after 
making several copies, found language to qualify 
tho sense of resentment which burned in the first 
draughts of my letter, and endeavoured to assume 
I a tone more conciliating. 1 mentioned the two 
I occasions on which he 1im certainly saved my life, 

I when at the utmost peril ; and 1 added, that what- 
I ever was the purpose of the restraint now practised 
I on mo, as 1 was given to understand, by his autho- 
rity, it could not certainly be witli any view to 
ultimately injuring me. He might, 1 said, have 
mistaken me for some otlier person ; and 1 gave 
him what account 1 could of my situation and edu- 
cation, to correct such an error. I supposed it next 
possible, that he might think me too weak for tra- 
velling, and not capable of taking core of myself; 
and 1 ^gged to assure biin, that 1 was restored t<% 
. perfect hc^th, and quite ablo to endure the fatigue 
^ of a journey. Lastly, 1 reminded him, in ium 
thouen measured terms, that the restraint which 1 
sustfSued was an illegal one, and highly punishable 
by tlie laws whidi ^toct tho liberties of tlie sub- 
ject. 1 ended by aoman'ding, that he would take 
tlie before a magistiate ; or, at least, tliat he would 


favour me with a personal interview, and expla o 
his meaning with regard to me. 

Perhaps tliis letter was expressed in a tone too 
humble for tho situation of an injured man, and 1 
am inclined to tliink so when I again recapitolato its 
tenor. But what could 1 do t I was in the power 
of one whoso passions seem as violent as his means 
of gratifying them apjieared unbounded. ^ I had 
reason, too, to believe [this to tliee, Alan] that all 
his family did not approve of the violence of hia 
conduct towards me ; my object, in fine, was free- 
dom, and who would not sacrifice much to attain it I 

1 had no means of addressing my letter except- 
ing, " For the Squire’s own hand.” He could be 
at no great distance, for in the course of twenty- 
four hours I received an answer. It was addressed 
to Darsie Latimer, and contained these words : — 
** ^ou have demanded an interview witli me. You 
have required to be carried before a magistrate. 
Your first wish shall bo granted — perlmps the 
second also. Meanwhile, assured that you are 
a prisoner for the time, by competent authority, 
and that such authority is supported by adequate 
power. Beware, therefore, of struggling with a 
force sufficient to crush you, but abwdon yourself 
to that train of events by which we are both swept 
along, and which it is impossible tliat either of us 
can resist.” 

These roysterions words were without fflgnatnre 
of any kind, and left mo nothing more important 
to do than to prepare myself for i^e meeting which 
they promised. For that purpose 1 must now break 
ofl^, and make sure of tlie manuscript, — so far as 
1 can, in my present condition, bo suro of any 
thing, — by concealing it within the lining of my 
coat, so as not to be found without strict search. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Latimer’s journal, in continuation. 

Tub important interview expected at the con- 
clusion of my last took place sooner than 1 had 
calculated ; for the very day 1 received the letter, 
and just when my dinner was finished, the Squire, j 
or whatever he is called, entered the room so sud- 
denly, that I almost thought I beheld an apparition. 
The figure of tliis man is peculiarly noble and 
stately, and his voice has that decjp fulness of ac^nt 
which implies unresisted authonty. 1 had risen ■ 
involuntarily as he entered ; we gazed on eadi other 
for a moment in silence, which was at length broken 
by my visiter. 

“ You have desired to sec me,” he said. " I am 
hero ; if you have aught to say, let mo h^ it ; my 
time is too brief to bo consumed in childish dumb- 

1 would ask of you,” said I, “ by what authority 
1 am detained in this place of conwement, and foi 
what purpose ?” 

I liave told you already,” said he, that my 
authority is sufficient, and my power equal to it; 
this is all which it is necessary for you at present 
to know.” 

^ Every British subject has a right to know wh> 
ho suffers restraint,” 1 replied ; " nor can he 
deprived of liberty without a legid warrant. — SlieAV 
me that by which you confine me thus.” 
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** You bIiuJI see more,*’ lie said ; " you siiall see 
the magistrate by wliom it is granted^ and tlial 
without a moment’s delay.” 

This sudden proposal fluttered and alarmed me; 

1 felt nevertlieleas, tliat 1 had tlie right cause, and 
resolved to plead it boldly, although I could well 
have desired a little farther time for preparation. 
He turned, however, threw open the door of the 
' apartment, and oommanded me to follow him. 1 
felt some inclination, when 1 crossed the threshold 
of my prison-chamber, to liave turned aud run 
for it ; but 1 knew not where to flnd the stairs — 
had reason to think the outer-doors would bo se- 
cured— and, to conclude, so soon as 1 had quitted 
the room to follow the proud step of my conductor, 

1 observed that I was dogged by Cristal Nixon, 
who suddenly appeared witliin two paces of me, and 
with whose great personal strength, independent 
of the assistance he might have I’eceived from his 
master, I saw no chance of contending. 1 tliere- 
fore followed, unresistingly, and in silence, along one 
or two passages of much greater length tlian con- 
sisted with tile ideas 1 had previously entertained 
of tMsize of the house. At length a door was : 
flui^mpen, aud we entered a large, old-fashioned ] 
parlour, having coloured glass in the windows, j 
oaken panelling on the wall, a huge grate, in which 
a large fagot or two smoked under an arched chim- 
ney-piece of stone, which bore sonic armorial device, 
whilst the walls were adorned with the usual number 
of heroes in armour, with large wigs instead of hel- 
mets, and.ladies in aacques, smelling to nosegays. 

Behind a long table, on which were several books, 
sat a smart underbr^-looking man, wearing his ; 
^ own hvr tied in a club, and who, from the quire of | 
' paper laid before him, aud the pen which he handled i 
at my entrance, seemed prepared to officiate as , 
I clerk. As I wish to describe these persons as 
accurately as possible, 1 may add, he woro a dark- 
coloured coat, corduroy breeches, and spatterdashes. 
At the upper end of the same table, in an ample 
easy-chair, covered witli black leather, reposed a 
fat iiersonage^ about fifty years old, who either was 
actually a country justice, or was well selected to 
represent such a character. 11 is leatliem breeches 
were faultleaa in make, his jockey boots spotless in 
the varnish, and a handsome and flourishing pair 
of boot-garters, aa they are called, united the one 
part of his garments to tlic otlicr ; in fine, a richly- 
uced scarlet waistcoat, and a purjple coat, set off 
the neat though corpulent figure of the little man, 
and threw an additional bloom upon liis plethoric 
aspect I suppose he had dined, for it was two 
hours past noon, and he was amusing himself, and 
aiding digestion, with a pipe of tobacco. There 
was ah air of importance in his manner which 
corresponded to the rural dignity of his exterior, 
aud a habit which he bad of throwing out a number 
of interjectional sounds, uttered witli a strange 
variety of intonation running from bass up to treble 
ill a very extraordinary manner, or bzeoking off i 
his sentences with a whiff of his pipe, seemed j 
adopted to ^ve an air of thought and mature delibe- 
ration to his opinions and decisions. Notwith- 
standing all this, Alan, it might be dooted, os our 
old Professor used to say, whether the Justice was ‘ 
any tiling more than an ass. Certainly, besides 
a great deference for the legal opinion of his clerk, 
winch might be quite aocording to the order of 
tilings, he seemed to be wonderfully under the com- 


mand of his biother Squire, if squire either of them 
were, aud indeed mucdi more than was consistent 
with so much assumed consequence of his own. 

^ Ho — ha — ay — so — so — Hum — Humph — 
this is the young man, 1. suppose — Hum — ay — 
seems sickly — Young gentleman, you may sit 
down.” 

I used the permission given, for I had been much 
more reduced by my illness than 1 was aware of, 
and felt myself really fatigued, even by the few 
paces 1 liad walked, joined to the agitation 1 
suffered. * 

** ^d your name, young man, is — ^humph — ay 
— ha — ^what is it 1” 

“ Darsie Latimer.” 

“ Bight— ay— humph— very right. Darsio Lati- 
mer is the very thing — ha — ay — where do you 
come from I” 

” From Scotland, sir,” I I'eplied. 

" A native of Scotland — a — humph — e!i — 
how is it r* 

1 am an Englidiman by birth, sir.” 

“ Right— ay— yes, you are so. But pray, Mr 
Darsie Latimer, have you always been called bv 
that name, or have you any other 1 — Nick, write 
dowu his answers, Nick.” 

‘‘ As far as 1 remember, I never hoi-e any otlier,” 
was my answer. ^ 

” How, no ! — well, I should not have lliouglit 
so — Hey neighbour, would you 

Here he looked towards the other Squire, who 
had tlirown himself into a chair ; and, with Ills • 
legs Btretclied out before him, aud his arms folded 
on his bosom, seemed carelessly attending to what 
was going forwainl. He answered the appeal of the 
Justice by saying, tliat perhaps the young man’s 
memory did not go back to a very early period. 

“ Ah— ch — ^lia — ^you hear the gentleman — l^ray, 
how far may your memory bo pleased to run back 
to I — umph I” 

** Perhaps, sir, to the age of tliree years, or a 
little farther.” 

“ And will you presume to say, sir,” said the 
Squire, drawing himself suddenly erect in his scut, 
and exerting me streugtii of liis powerful voice, ' 
** that you then bore your presimt name?” 

1 was startled at the confidence with which this 
question twas put, and iu vaiu rummaged my me- 
mory for she means of replying. ** At least,’’ 1 said, 

" 1 alway remember being called Darsio ; children, 
at tliat eaidy age, seldom get more tlian their Chris- 
tian name I” 

** Dll, 1 thought so,” he replied, and again 
stretched himself on his seat, in the same lounging 
posture as before. 

“ So you were called Darsie in your infancy/’ 
said the Justice ; ” and — hum — ay — when did 
you fiivt take tiie name of Latimer 1” 

“ 1 did not take it, sir ; it was given to me.” 

1 ask you,” said the lord of the mansion, but 
with less severity in his voice than formerly, 

" whether you cau remqmber that you were ever 
called Latimer, until you bad tliat name given you 
in Scotland 1” 

** I will be candid : I cannot recollect an instance 
that 1 was so called when in Engtod, but neither 
can 1 recollc^ when the name was first given me ; 
and if any thing is to be founded on these queries 
and my answers, I desire my early childhood may 
be taken into eonsideratiou.^ 
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> “ Hum — tijf — yes,” the justice ^ *f aU tliat 

requires considemtion bI^U be' My eposidered. 
Young ma&^h — I tp know Oie name of your 

iather and mother t” 

This was galling a*wound that has festered for 
ycars^andd md not endure tlic question bo patiently 
as those^which preceded it ; but replied, “ I de- 
mandy in my turn, to know if I am before an 
Enelm Justice of tlie Peace V* 

“ Hia* worship, Squire Foxley, of Foxley Hall, 
has been of the quorum these twenty years,” said 
Master Nicholas. 

** Then he ought to know, or you, sir, as his 
clerk, i^ould inform him,” said I, “ that I am the 
complaincr in this case, and that iny complaint 
ought to be heard before I am subjected to cross- 
examination.” 

Humph — hoy — what, ay — there is some- 
thing In that, neighbour,” said the poor Justice, 
who, blown about by every wind of doctrine, 
seemed desirous to attain the sanction of his 
brother Squire. 

” I wonder at you, Foxley,” sjiid liis firm-iuiiided 
acquaintance; " how can you render the young man 
justice unless you know who he is 1” 

“ Ha — yes — egad that’s true,” said Mr Justice 
Foxley; ** and now — looking into the matter more 
(^sely — there is, eh, upon tho whole — nothing 
:it all in what he says — so, sir, you must tell your 
father’s name, and surname.” 

It is out of my power, sir; they are not known 
to me, since you must needs know so inucli of my 
private affairs.” 

The Justice collected a gre&tajlatus in his checks, 
which {mifed them up like those of a Dutch cherub, 
while his eyes seemed flying out of his head, from 
tho effort with which he retained his breath. He 
then blew it forth with, — ** Whew ! — Hoorn — poof 
— ha 1 — not know your parents, youngster I — 
Then I must commit you for a vagrant, 1 warrant 
you. Omne i^Mum pro terribUif as wo used to say 
at Appleby school ; that is, every one that is not 
known to the Justice, is a rogue and a vagabond. 
Ha !■-* ay, you may sneer, sir ; but ' 1 question if 
you would nave known tiio meaning of that Latin, 
unless I had told yovu” 

I acknowledged myself obliged for anew edition 
of tile adage, and an interpretation which 1 could 
never* have reached alone and unassisted. I then 
proceeded to state my case with greater confidence. 
The JustiPb was an ass, that was clear ; but it was 
scarcely possible he could be so utterly ignorant 
aa not to know what was necessary in so plain a 
case as mine. I therefore informed him of tlic riot 
which had been committed on tiie Scottisli side of 
tiie Solway Fritii, explained how I came to ^ placed 
in my present situation, and requested of liia wor- 
ship to set me at liberty. I pleaded my cause with 
as much earnestness as 1 could, casting an eye from 
time to time upon the opposite party, who seemed 
entirely indifferent to all the animation with which I 
acensed him. 

As for the Justice, when at length I liad ceased, 
as rsHly not knowing what more to say in a case sd 
very plain, ^he replied, “Ho— ay — ay — yes — 
wo&derfvl j ,ttad so this is all the gratitudeyou sliew 
to tiife^gooi} gentleman for the great charge and 
tronbleih^hitth had with respect to and conoeming 
of yod t^ : , ' 

“ He ivfed my lifci, sir, T acknowledge, on one 


ocoainon certainty, and most probably <m two ;'biit 
his having done so gives him no right overmy per- 
son. I am not, however, asking Ibr any punishment' 
or revenge ; on the contrary, I am content to part 
friends with the gentleman, whose motivea I anr 
unwilling to suppose are bad, tiiough hia..aetioBS 
have been, towards me, unautiioriaed and violteit” 
This moderation, Alan, thou wilt comprehend, 
was not entirely dictated by my feelmgs towards 
the individual of whom 1 complained ; there were 
otiier reasons, in which regard for him had tittle 
share. It i^med, however, as if the mildness, with 
which T pleaded my cause had more effeqt upon him 
than any thing I had yet said. He was moved to 
the point of being almost out of countenance ; and 
took snuff rejicatedly, as if to gain time to stifle 
some degree of emotion. 

- But on Justice Foxley, on whom my eloquence 
was particularly designed to make impression, the | 
result was much less favouralde. He consuIM in 
a whisper with Mr Nicholas his clerk — pshawed, 
hemmed, and elevated his eyebrows, as if in soom 
of my supplication. At length, liaving appmntly 
made up his mind, he leaned back in his chair, and 
smoked his pipe with great energy, with a look of 
defiance, designed to make me aware that all my 
reasoning was lost on Iiim. 

At length, when 1 stopped, more from l^k of 
breath tliau want of argument, he opened his ora- 
cular jaws, and made tho following reply, interrupted 
by his usual interjcctional ejaculations, and by long 
volumes of smoke : — “ Hem — ay — eh — poof — 
And, youngster, do you tliink Matthew Foxley, who 
has been one of the quorum for these twenty years, 
is to be come over witli such trash as would hardly 
cheat an apple-woman I — Poof— poof— eh ! Why, 
man — eh — dost thou not know the charge is not 
a bailable matter — and tiiat — hum — ay — the 
greatest man— poof ^ the Baron of Graystodt 
himself, must stand committed I and yet you prcf- 
tend to have been kidnapped by this gentiemai^- 
and robbed of property, and what not ; and eh 
— poof — you would persuade me all you want is to 
get away from him I — I do betieye — eh — tiiat it 
M all you want. Therefore, as you are a sort of^a 
slip-string gentleman, and — ay — hum — a kind vX 
idle apprentice, and something cock-brained witbak 
as the honest folks of the house tell me — why, you 
must e’en remain under custody of your guardian, 
till your coming of age, or my Loid Ciiaucellqrfii, 
warrant, shall give you tiie management of yOnr 
own affairs, which, if you can gamer your bvaiM 
again, you will even tlien not bo — ay — heiii.--+- 
poof — in particular haste to assume.” .i.y , ^ 

The time occupied by his worsliip’s hum^ iMiil 
haws, and puffs of tobacco smoke, toniher imilir AAlU' 
slow and pompous manner in which he spolro^giS!^ 
me a minute’s space to collect^ my idea^ dispemej^ 
as they were by tiie extraordinary purport 
annunciation. '#n'r 

“ I cannot conceive, sir,” I rephed, “ byi mftt’ 
siDgular tenure this person claims my obediiiini|;|«u^ 
a guardian ; it is a barefaced imposturo— 
in my life saw him, until I came unhappUjit 
country, about four weeks since.*’ f, 

« Ay, sir- we— eh— know, and are 
that— poof— you do not like to hear 
uames; and that— eh— you undmti|]|i|j>iq^ 
there are things, and sonnds, and 
sation about names, and such like, ^hu^^pitp yui 
187 ' 
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off the hooks — whidi I liave ao liumdur to witness. 
Ncvertlieless, Mr Oarde •--or — poof — Mr Darsic 
Latimer— or— -poof, poof — ch — ay, Mr Darsie 
\iiUiout the LaUnier — you liave acknowledged os 
luuch to-day as assures me you will best be dispo8c<l 
of under the honourable care of my friend here — 
all your confessions — besides that — poof — eh — 

1 know him to be a most responsible person — a 
—hay — ay — moat responsible and honourable 
person — Can you deny this 1” 

^ I know nothing of him,” I repeated ; " not 
even his name ; and £ have not, as I told you, seen 
him in the course of my whole life, till a few weeks 
sineo.” 

Will you swear to that 1” said the Miigular man, 
who seemed to await the result of this debate, secure 
as a rattlesnake is of the prey which has once felt 
its fiodnation. And while he said these words in 
deep under-tone, he withdrew his chair a little be- 
hind that of the Justice, so as to be unseen by him 
or his clerk, who sat upon tlio same side ; while he 
bent on mo a fi-own so portentous, that no ono who 
has witnessed the look can forget it durujg tlie 
whole of his life. The furrows of the brow above 
the eyes became livid and almost black, and W'ere 
bent into a semicircular, or rather elliptical form, 
above the junction of tlie eyebrows. 1 had heard 
such a look described in an old tale of diablerie, 
which it was my chance to be entertained with not 
long since ; when this deep and gloomy coiitfjrtioii 
of the fron^ muscles was not unaptly described, as 
fonning the representation of a siuall horseshoe. 

The tale, when told, awaked a dreadful vision of 
inlancy, which the withering and blighting look now 
fixed on me again forced on my recollection, but 
with much more vivacity. Indeed I was so much 
surprised, and, I must add, temfied, at the vague 
ideas whidi were awakened in my mind by this 
fearful si^, tliat I kept my eyes fixed on the face 
in wliidi it was exhibited, as on a frightful vision ; 
until, paasiog his handkerchief a moment across his 
countenance, this mysterious man relaxed at once 
the look which had for me something so appalling. 
^ The young man will no longer deny that he has 
seen me before,” eaid he to the Justice, in a tone 
of eomplaceney ; and i trust he will noiv be re- 
ooncilea to my temporary guardianship, which may 
end better for him than lie expects.” 

" Whatever 1 expect,” I replied, summoning 
my scattered recollections togetlicr, see 1 am 
neither to expect justice nor protection from this 
gentleman, whose office it is to render both to the 
fiegee. For you, air, how strangely you have wrought 
yourself into the fate of an unhappy young man, or 
what interest you can pretend in me, you yourself ; 
only can explra. That I have seen you before, ia 
certain ; for none can forget the look with which 
you seem to have the power of blighting those 
upon whom you cast it.” 

The Justice seemed net very easy under this hint. 
**Ha ! — ay,” he said ; " it is time to bo going, 
neighbour. 1 have a many miles to ride, and I 
care not to ride darkling in these parts. — You and 
1, Mtv Nicholas, must be jogging.” 

The JustiM fumbled wim his gloves, in endea- 
vouring to draw them on hastily, and Mr Nicholas 
bnsUed^to get Jos greatiooat and whip. Their land- 
knd endeavoured to detain them, and spoke of 
jtiippcT ud beds. -Both pollring forth many thanks 
for his invitation, seemed asc^if they wopld much 


i rather not ; and Mr Justice Foxley was making a 
I score of apologiefs with at least a hundred cau- 
I tionary hems and eh-ehs, when the girl Dorcas 
! burst into tlie room, and announced a gentleman 
! on justice business. 

I ** What gentleman f — and whom docs he want I” 
I Ho is cuume post on his ten toes,”^ said the 
; wench ; and on justice bnrinese to his worship 
loike. I’se upliald him a gentieman, for he speaks 
i as good Latin as the schulemeaster ; hut^ lack-a-day ! 
he has gotten a queer mop of a wig.” 

The gentleman, thus announced and described, 
bounced into the room. But I have already written 
as much as fills a sheet of my paper, and my sin- 
; gulnr embarrassments press* so bard on me, tliat 1 
j have matter to fill another from wliat followed tlie 
intiMisiou of — my dear Alan — your crazy client — 
Poor Peter Peebles ! 


CHAPTER VIIJ. 
i.atimrr's journal, in continuation. 
feiheet 2. 

1 HAV£ rarely in my life, till the last alarm|pg | 
days, known what it was to sustain a moments ! 
real soitow. What I called such, was, 1 am now i 
' well convinced, only the weariness of mind, which, { 
having notliing actually present to complain of, | 
turns upon itself, and becomes anxious about the |* 
past and tho future ; those periods with wliicli ! 
human life has so little connection, tliat Scripture j 
itself bath said, ** Sufficient for tho day is tlie evil 
thereof.” ! 

If, therefore, 1 have sometimes abused prosperity, } 
by murmuring at my unknown birth and uncertain ! 
rank in society, 1 will make amends by bearing my 
present real adversity witli patience and courage, 
and, if 1 can, even with gaiety. What can they — 
flare they, do to me t — Foxley, 1 am persuaded, 
is a real Justice of Peace, and country gentieman 
of estate, though (wonderful to tell !) he is an 
notwithstanding ; and his functionary in the drab 
coat must have a shrewd guess at the consequences 
of being accessary to on act of murder or kidnap- 
ping. Men invite not such witnesses to deeds of 
‘ darkness. 1 have also — Alan, 1 haw hopes, arising 
I out of tho family of the oppressor liimeelf. I am 
j encouraged to believe that G. M. is likely again to 
I enter on the field. More I dare not here say ; nor 
must 1 drop a liint which another eye than thine 
might be able to construe. Enough, toy feelings 
are lighter than they have been ; a^, thragh fear 
and wonder are still around me, they are unable 
entirely to overcloud tiie horisson. i 

Even when 1 saw the specttol form of the- old 
scarecrow of the Parliament-Hovue rash into tho 
apartment wbbre I had undergone so singalar an 
examination, I thought of thy connection until him, 
and could almost have parodied Lear— 

Death I— nothing could have thua subdued natnie 
To such a lowneis, but hU * Icamod lawyers.’ ” 

He was e’en as wo have seen Mm of yore, Alan, 
when, rather to ke^ thee ooni|ieny than to follow 
my own bent, I fomerly frequenied the haUs of 
justice. The only addition to hid drw, in the 
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ca|»acity of a traveller, was a pair of boots, that forby a cast in a cart, or the Ukb. I got wind ol 
deemed as if they might have aoenthwdeld of Slieriil- him in Dumfries, and now 1 have run him ower 
moor ; so large and heavy, that tied as they were to the English side, and 1 want a fugle warraut 
to tlie creature’s weaiied hams with large bunches against him.” 

of worsted tape of various colours^ tiiey lookeid ns if How did ray heart tlirob < at tliia information) 
he had been dragging them along, rither' for a dearest Alan! Thou art near me then, and X well 
wager, or by way of penance. know wiUi what kind purpose ; thou liast abandoned 

Regardless of the surprised looks of the party on all to fly to my ascustaiice ; and no wonder' that, 
whom lie thus intruded himself, Peter blundered knowing thy fricndriiip and faith, thy sound aiga- 
into tho middle of the apartment, with his head city and persevering disposition, ** my bosom’s lord 
charged like a lam’s in the act of butting, and should now sit lightiy on his throne;” tliat gaiety 
saluted them thus : — | should almost involuntaiily hover on my pen ; and 

^^Gttde day to ye, gude day to your honours — tiiat my heart sliould beat like that of a geuenil, 
Is’t here they sell tlie fugie warrants 1” , responsive to the drums of his advancing ally, with- 

1 observed tlmt on his entrance, my friend — or I out whose help tlie battle must have been lost 
enemy — drew himself back, and placed himself as | I did not suffer myself to be startled by tliis 
if he would ratlier avoid attracting the observation ! joyous surprise, but continued to bend my strictest 
of the new-comer. 1 did tho same myself, as far | attention to what followed, among this siugnlar 
iis 1 was able ; for I thought it likely tliat Mr ! jmrty. That Poor Peter Peebles had been put «m 
Peebles might recognize me, as indeed I was too j this wildgoosc cliasc, by some of his juvenile ad- 
frequently among the group of young juridical visers in the Parliament House, he himself bad inti- 
aspirauts who used to atnusc Uiemselves by putting ' mated; but he spoke with much confidence, and the 
cases for Peter's solution, and playing him worse Justice, who seemed to liavc some secret appre- 
tricks; yet I was uncertain whether 1 had better ' heiismii of being put to trouble in the -matter, and, 
avail myself of our acquaintance to have the advaii- : iis sometimes occurs on the English frontier, a 
tage, such as it might be, of his evidence before the ! jealousy lest the superior acuteness of their northern 
magistrate, or ivliether to make him, if possible, ; neighbours might overreach their own simplicitr, 
bearer of a letter which might procure me more ' turned to his clerk with a perplexed countenance, 
olfectnal assistance. 1 rasolvcd, therefore, to be ; <*Eh — oh Nick — d — tlieo — Hast thou got j 
guided by circumstances, and to watch carefully ; nothing to say 1 This is more Scots law, I take it, • 
that nothing might escape me. T drew hack as far i and more Scotsmen.” (Hero he cast a sido-glance | 
us I could, and ovon reconnoitred the door and , at the owner of the mansion, and winked to his I 
passage, to consider whether absolute escape might clerk.) 1 would Solway were as deep as it is wide, ; 
not be practicable. Hut there paraded Cristal and we had then some chiuice of keeping of them | 
Nixon, whoso little black eyes, sharp as tlioso of a , out.” } 

basilisk, seemed, the instant when they encountered ■ Nicholas conversed an instant aside with the sup- : 
mine, to penetrate my purpose. | plicaiit, and then reported : — ! 

I sat down, as much out of right of all parties as ! ‘‘ 1'lic man wants a border-warrant, 1 think ; but 

1 could, and listened to the dialoj^ue which followed | they are only granted for debt — now he wants one 
— a dialogue how much more interesting to me j to catch a lawyer.” 

:!iaii any 1 could. have conceived, in which Peter | *‘Aiid wliat for no 1” answered Peter Peebles, i 
Peebles was to he one of tho Dramatu Penoncn ! ■ doggedly ; what for no, 1 would be glad to ken 1 
it here where ye sell the wananta — tho I If a day’s labourer refuse to work, ye’ll grant a 
fugies, ye ken I” said Peter. warrant to gar him do out his daiirg — if a wench 

” Iloy — eh —what !” said Justice Foxley ; " what quean riii away from her hairst, ye’ll send her back • 
ihe devil does the fellow mean 1— What would you to her hcuck again — if sae mickle ns a collier or a 
have a warrant for t” saltcr make a niuonlight Hitting, ye will cleek liim 

'*ltia to apprehend a young lawyer tliat is in by the back-spaul in a minute of time, — and i 
vwdUai^ne figai ; for ho has ta’on my memorial tlie damage caiina amount to mair than a creelfu* 
.and pleaded* iny cause, and a good fee I save him,* of coals, and a forpit or twa of saut ; and here is a 
and as moekle brandy as he could drink that day at chield taks leg from his engagement, and damages 
his father’s house — ho loes the bnufdy ower weel me to tho tune of sax tlioiisand punds sterling; 
for sae youthful a creature.” that is, throe thousand that T should win, and three 

" And what lias this drunken young dog of «a thousand mair that I am liko to lose ; and you that 
lawyer done to you, that you are come to me — ca’ youi’self a justice cauna help a jioor man to 
eh — lia I Has he robbed you 1 Not unlikely if .catdi the rinaway t A bonny like justice I am like 
lie be a lawyer — eh — Nick — ha I” said Justice to get aroang yc !” 

Foxley* « The fellow must be drunk,” said the clerk. 

” He has robbed me of himself, sir,” answered " Hlack fasting from all but rin,” replied the sup* 
Peter ; " of his help, comfort, aid, maintenance, plicaiit ; " I liavnia had innir than a mouthful of 
and assistance, whilk, as a counsel to a client, he is cauld water since 1 passed the Border, and deil 
bound to yield me raHone oj^oii— •tbatisit,yeBee. a ane df yo is like to say to me, * Dog, will ye 
He lias pouched my fee, and drucken a mut^kiu of drink f’ ” 

brandy, and now he’s ower the moroh, and left mf The Justice seemed moved by tliis appeal* " Hem 
cause, half won half lost — as dead a heat as e’er — tusli, man,” replied ho ; ** thou sp^’st to us as 
was run on-er the baok-sands. Now, I was advised if thou wert in presence of one of tliine own h^g^. 
bv some cunning laddies tliat are u^ to crook a garly justices— get dowu stairs — get something to 
bit law wi’ me in the House, that the best thing I eat, man, (with permission of my friend to make so 
conld do was to take heart o* gmoe and set out free in his house,) and a mouthful to drink, and 1 
after him ; so 1 have taken post on my ain shanks, warrant we get ye such justice as will please yc.” 
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I winna refuse your neighbourly offer,” said 
Poor Peter Peebles, making his bow ; ** niuokle 
p;raco be wi* your honour, and wisdom to guide you 
ill this extraordinary cause.” 

When 1 saw Peter Peebles about to retire from 
tho room, I could not forbear an effort to obtain 
from him such evidence as might give me some 
credit with the Justice. I stepped forward, tliere- 
fore, and, saluting him, asked him if he remembered 
me t 

After a stare or two, and a long pinch of snuff, 
recollection seemed suddenly to dawn on Peter 
Peebles. ^ Recollect ye 1” he said ; “ by my trotli 
do I. — Haud him a grip, gentlemen ! — constables, 
keep him fast I where that ill-deedy heinpy is, ye 
arc sure that Alan Fairford is not far off. — Hand 
him fast, Master Constable ; I charge ye wi* him, 
for I am mista’en if he is not at tlie bottom of this 
rinaway business. He was a3'o getting the silly 
callant Alan awa wi’ gigs, and horse, and tlio like 
of that, to Roslin, and Prestonpans, and a’ the idle 
gates ho could think of. He ’s a rinaway appren- 
tice, that ane.” 

“ Mr Peebles,” I said, “ do not do me wrong. I 
am sure you can say no harm of me justly, but can 
satisfy tlicso gentlemen, if you will, that I am a 
student of law in Edinburgh — Darsie Latimer by 
name.” 

" Me satisfy ! how can T satisfy tho gentlemen,” 
answered Peter, ** that am sao far from being satis- 
fied myaell ! I ken naething about your name, 
and can only testify, nihil novii in cauaa'^ 

A pretty witness you have brought forward in 
your favour,” said MrFoxlcy. “But — ha — ay 

— £ ’ll ask him a question or two. — Pray, friend, 
will you take ^our oath to diis youth being a run- 
away apprentice t” 

“ Sir,’’ said Peter, “ I will make oath to oiiy 
thing in reason ; when a case oomes to my oatli it ’s 
a won cause : But I am in some haste to prie your 
worship’s good cheer for Peter had become much 
more respectful in his demeanour towards the Jus- 
tice, since he had heard some intimation of dinner. 

“You shall have — eh — hum — ay — abellyful, 
if it be possible to fill it. First let me know if this 
young man be really what he pretends. — Nick, 
make his affidavit” 

“ Ow, he is just a wud harum-scarum creature, 
that wad never take to his studies ; daft, sir, clean 
daft” 

“ Deft !” said the Justice ; “ what d ’ye mean by 
deft— eh I*’ 

“ Just Fifish,” replied Peter; “wowf — a wee 
bit by the East-Nook or sae ; it ’a a common case — 
the ae half of the warld thinks tlie tither daft. I 
have met with folk in my day, tliat thought I was 
daft myaell ; and, for my part, I think our Court 
of Sesnon ol^ that have had the great cause 
of Peebles against Plainatanea before tliem for this 
score of yean, and have never been able to ding 
the bottom out of it yet” 

“ I cannot make out a word of bis cursed brogue,” 
laid the CombriaB Jnsfice ; “ can you, neighbour — 
eh t Wl^t oan he mean by f ” 

- “ He meana mod,” said the party appealed to^ 
tldMwn off his gufti^ by impanence ot. this pro- 
tracted diaeusaion. 

“Ye have it — ye have it,” said Peter; “tliat 
is, not dean ski vie, but—” 

Here he stopped, and fixed his ^e on the person 


he addressed with an air of joyful recognition.— 

“ Ay, ay, Mr Herries of Birrenswork, is this youi 
ainsell in blood and bane 1 I thought ye bad been 
hanged at Kennington Common, or Hairiebie, or 
some of these places, after the bonny ploy ye made 
in tho forty-fivo.” 

“ I believe you are mistaken, friend,” said Hcr- 
rics, sternly, with whose name and designation 1 
was thus made unexpectedly acquainted. 

“ The dcil a bit,’* answered tho undaunted Peter 
Peebles ; “ 1 mind ye weel, for ye lodged in my 
house the great 3'ear of forty-five, for a groat year 
I it was ; the Grand Rebellion broke out, and my 
cause — the gi'eat cause — Peebles against Plain- 
stancs, el per contra — was called in the beginning 
of tlie winter Session, and would have been heard, 
but that there was a surcease of justice, with your 
plaids, and your piping, and your nonsense.” 

“ I tell you, fellow,” said Herries, yet more 
fiercely, “ you have confused me with some of tlio 
otiier furniture of your crazy pate.” 

“ Speak like a gentleman, Sir,” answered Peebles; 
“these are not legal phrases, Mr Hennes of Bir- 
renswork. Speak in form of law, or I sail bid ye 
gude clay, sir. I have nao pleasui-e in speaking to 
proud folk, though I am willing to answer ony thing 
in a legal way ; so if ^'ou aro for a crack about auld 
langsyne, and tlie splores tliat you and Captain 
Redgimlet used to breed in my lionsc, and the 
girded cask of brandy that ye drank and ne’er 
thought of paying for it, (not that 1 minded it 
muckle in thae days, though 1 have felt a lack of it 
sin syne,) why T will waste an hour on ye at ony ' 
time. — And whore is Captain Redgimlet now I he 
was a wild chap, like yoursell, tliough they arena 
Boe keen after you poor bodies for tliese some yean 
bygane; tlie heading and hanging is weel ower 
now — awful job — awful job — will ye try my 
sneeshing !” 

He concluded his desultory speedi by thrusting 
out his lai^ bony paw, filled with a Scottish mull 
of huge dimenuons, which Henries, who* liad been 
standing like one petrified by tlie assiixanoe of this 
unexpected address, rejected with a contemptuous 
motion of his hand, which spilled some of the con- 
tents of the box. 

“ Aweel, aweel,” said Peter Peebles, totally un- 
abashed by the repulse, “ e’en as ye like, a wilful 
man maun hae his way ; but,” he added,, stooping 
fiown and endeavouring to nther the spilled snuff 
from the polished fioor, “ I canna afford to lose 
my sneeshing for a’ tliat ye are gumple-foistcd wi’ 
me.” 

<My attention had been keenly awakened, during 
this extraordinary and unexpected scene. I 
watched, with as much attention as my own sgita- 
tion permitted me to command, the effect produced 
on the parties concerned. It was evident that our 
friend, Peter Peebles, had unwarily let out some- 
thing which altered the sentiments ot Justioe Foxley 
and bis clerk towards Mr Herries, with whom, until 
he was known andacknowled^ under tiiat name, 
they had appeared to be so infimate. They talked 
^th eadi other aside, looked at a paper or two 
which the derk selected from the oontenta of a huge 
black pocketbook, and sebmed, under the inflnenoe 
of fear and uncertainty, totally at a loss what line 
of conduct to adopt. 

Herries made a different^ and far inore interest- [ 
ing figure. However littta Peter Peebles might 
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resemble the angel Xibiiriel, tlie appearance of assume more coiifideiico upon the composure of 
Ilerriesi his higli and scornful demeanour^ Toxed Herries’s demeanour ; " and if cause him been given 
at what seemed detection, yet fearless of the oonse- by the conduct of a gentleman himself, who hath 
quenM, and regarding ^e whispering magistrate been, it is alleged, raking up old matters, and 
and his clerk with looks in which contempt predo^ mixing them wiUi new subjects of disaffection — I 
minated over auTOr or anxiety, bore, in my opinion, say, if it be so, I should advise the party, in his 
no slight resemblance to wisdom, to surzender himself <mietly into the lawful 

— •* the regal port custody of the next Justice of reace — Mr Foxley, 

And faded splendour wan” — suppose — where, and by whom, the matter should 

witli wliidi the poet has invested tlie detected King be reralarly inquired into. 1 am only putting a 
of the powers of the air. case,’’ he added, watching with apprehension tho 

As he glanced round, with a look which he had effect which his words were likely to produce upon 
endeavoured to compose to haughty indiffereucc, the party to whom they were addressed, 
his eye encountered mine, and, 1 though^ at the And were 1 to receive such advice,” said Her- 
first glance sunk beneath it. But he instantly rics, witli the same composure as before — "put- 
rallied his natural spirit, and returned me one of ting the case, as you say, Mr Faggot — 1 should 
those extraordinary looks, by which he conld con- request to sec the warrant which countenanced such 
tort so strangely the wrinkles on his forehead. 1 a scandalous proceeding.” 

started ; but, angry at myself for my pusillanimity, Mr Nicliolas, by way of answer, placed in his 
I answered him by a look of tho same kind, and hand a paper, and seemed anxiously to expect tho 
catching tho reflection of my countenanco in a large consequences which were to ensue. Mr Herries 
antique mirror which stood before me, I started looked it over with tlic same equanimity as before, 
again at the real or imaginary resemblance which and then continued, " And were such a scrawl as 
my countenance, at tliat moment, bore to tliat of this presented to me in my own house, I would 
Herries. Surely my fate is somehow strangely throw it into tlie chimney, and Mr Faggot upon tlie 
interwoven with that of this mysterious individual, top of it.” 

1 had no time at pi'esent to speculate upon the sub- Accordingly, seconding the word with tlie action, 
ject, for the subsequent conversation demanded all he flung tlie warrant into the fire with one hand, 
my attention. and fixed the other, with a stem and irresistiblo 

The Justice addressed Herries, after a pause of gripe, on tlie breast of tho attorney, who, totally 
about five minutes, in which all parties seemed at unable to contend witli him, in either personal 
some loss how to proceed. He spoke with embar- strength or mental energy, trembled like a chicken 
rassmept, and his faltering voice, and the long in the raven’s clutch. Ho got off, however, for the 
intervals which divided his sentences, seemed to fright; for Herries, having probably made him fully 
indicate fear of him whom he addressed. sensible of the strength of his grasp, released him, 

" Neighbour,” he said, " 1 could not have thought with a scornful laugh, 
this ; or, if / — eh — did think — in a corner of my " Deforcement — spulzie — stouthrief — master- 
own mind as it were — that you, I say — tliat you fill rescue 1” exclaimed Peter Peebles, scandaliscil 
might liave unluckily engaged in — ch^thc matter at the resistance offered to die law in the person of 
of tlio forty-five — there was still time to have Nicholas Faggot. But his shrill exclamations were 
forgot all that.” drowned in die tliundering voice of Herries, who, 

" And is it so singular that a man should have calling upon Cristal Nixon, ordered him to take the 
been out in the forty-five 1” said Herries, witii bawling fool down stairs, fill his •belly, and thou 
contemptuous composure ; — " your father, 1 think, give him a guinea, and thrust him out of dooi’s. 

! Hr Foxley, was out with Derwentwater in tlie Under such injunctions, Peter easily suffered hiin- 
I fifteen.” self to bo withdrawn from the sceno. 

" And lust half of his estate,” answered Foxley, Herries tlieii turned to tho Justice, whose visage, 
with more rapidity tliau usu^ ; " and was very wholly abandoned by tho rubicund hue which so 
near — ^ hem — being lianged into die boot. But lately beamed upon it, hung out the same pale livery 
this is— another guess job — for — eh — fifteen is as that of his dismayed clerk. "Old friend and 
not forty-five ; and my father had a remission, and acquaintance,” he said, “ you came here at my 
you, 1 take it, have none.” request, on a friendly errand, to convince this silly 

"Perhaps I have,” said Herries, indifierently ; young man of die right which 1 have over his 
" or if 1 have not, 1 am but iu tlie cose of half a pei'son for tho present. 1 trust you do not intend 
iozen others whom government ^o not tiiink worth to make your visit the pretext of disquieting ino 
looking after at this 'time of day, so diey give no about other matters 1 All the world kuows that I 
offence or disturbance.” have been living at large, in tlicso nortiiem conn- 

" But you have given both, sir,” said Nicholas ties, for some months, not to sa^ years, and might 
Faggot, the clerk, who, having sonie petty pro- have been apprehended at any time, had tlie neces- 
vmcial situation, as I have since understood, deemed sitiesof the state required, or my own behaviour 
himself bound to be cealous for goveninicnt. " Mr deserved it. But no English magistrate has been 
Justice Foxley cannA be answerable for letting you ungenerous enough to trouble a^ gcntlemu under 
pass free, now your name and surname have beefi misfortune, on account of politic opinions and 
spoken plainly out. There arc wan'ants out egninst disputcis winch have been long ended by the aue- 
you from the Secretary of State’s office.” cess of die reigning powers. I trust, my mod 

" A proper allegation, Mr Attorney 1 that, at the friend, you will not endanger yourself,' by takiug 
distance of so many years, the Secretary of State any officr view of tho subject than you have done 
should trouble himself about the unfortunate relics ever since we were acquainted !” 
of a ruined cause,” answered Mr Herries. The Justice answered with mote readiness, os 

" But if it be so,” said the clerk, who seemed to well as more spirit than usual, " Neighbour In- 

■ ■ 
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p.old 9 by — wbat yon say — is — eh— inaome sort 
true; and when you were coming and going at 
markets, horse-nuses, and cock-fights, fairs, hunts, 
and sudi like — it was— eh — neither my busmess 
nor my wish to dispel — T say — to inquire into and 
dispel ilie mysteries which hong alMut you ; for 
while you were a good companion in the field, and 
over a bottle now and then — 1 did not — eh — 
think it necessary to ask — into yonr private affairs. 
And if I thougnt you were — ahem — somewhat 
unfortunate in formerundertakings, and enterprises, 
and connection^ which might cause you to live 
unsettiedly and more private, I could have — eli 
— very little pleasure — to aggravate your case by 
interfiraing^ or requiring explanations, which are 
often more earily asked than given. But when 
there are warrants and witnesses to names — and 
those names, Christian and surname, belong to — eh 
—an attainted person— cliai'gcd — I trust falsely — 
with— aliem — taking advantage of modem broils 
and heart-burnings to renew our civil disturbances, 
the case is attend ; and 1 must — alicra — do my 
duty.” 

The Justice got on Ids feet as he concluded this 
speech, and looked as bold as he could. 1 drew 
close beside him and his clerk, Mr Faggot, think- 
ing the moment favourable for my own liberation, 
and intimated to Mr Foxloy niy determination to 
stand by him. But Mr Herrics only laughed at 
the menacing posture which we assumed. My 
good neighbour,” said he, " you talk of a witheas >- - 
Is yon crazy beggar a fit witness in an affair of this 
nature !” 

‘‘But you do not deny that you arc Mr Jien’ics 
of Birreiiswork, mentioned in tlio Sccretery of 
State’s warrant !” said Mr Foxley. 

“ How can I deny or own any thing about it 2” 
said Herries, with a sneer. There is no such 
warrant in existence, now ; its ashes, like the poor 
traitor whose doom it threatened, have been dis- 
persed to tbe four winds of heaven. There is now 
no warrant in the world.” 

“ But you will not deny,” said the Justice, “ tliat 
you were the person named in it; and tliat — eh 
— your own act destroyed it 2” 

“ I will neither deny my name nor my actions, 
Justice,” replied Mr Hcrrics, “ when called upon 
by competent autliority to avow or defend them. 
But I will resist all impertinent attempts cither 
to intrude into my private motives, or to control 
tny person. I am quite well prepared to do so ; 
and I trust that you, my good ncighl)our and bi-o- 
ther sportsman, in your expostulation, and my 
friend Mr Nicholas Faggot here, in liis Inimblo 
advice and petition that I should surrender m^-self, 
will consider yourselves as having amply discharged 
your duty to King George and Government.” 

The cold and ironical tone in which he made this 
decliuration ; the look and attitude, so nobly expres- 
sive of absedute confidence in liis own superior 
strength and energy, seemed to complete tiie inde- 
cision which had already shewn itself on the side 
of those whom he addressed. 

The Justice looked to the Clerk — tlio Clerk to 
the Justice ; the former Aa’cf, without bring- 
ing forth an articulate syllable ; the latter only 
said, “ As the wairant is destroyed, Mr Justice, 
I presume you do fiot mean to proceed with the 
arrest I” 

Hum -s-r ay — why, no — Nicholas — it would 


not oe quite advisable — and as llio Forty-five was 
an old afikir— and— hem — as my friend here 
will, T hope, see his error — that* is, if he has not 
seen it already — and renounce tlie Pope, the Devil, 
and thd Pretender — I mean no harm, neighbour 
— I think we — as we have no poua, or constables, 
or the like — diould order our horses — and, in ono 
word, look the matter over.” 

“Judiciously resolved,” said tho person whom 
this decision affected ; “ but Itofore you go, I traat 
you will drink and be friends t” 

“ Why,” said the Justice, rubbing his brow, “ our 
business has been— hem — rather a thirsty one.” 

“ Cristal Nixon,” said Mr Herries, “ let us have 
a cool tankard instantly, large enough to quench 
tho thirst of the whole commission.” 

While Cristal was absent on this genial errand, 
there was a pause, of which I endeavoured to avail 
myself, by bringing back the discourse to ray own 
concerns. “ Sir, 1 said to Justico Foxley, “ 1 have 
no direct business with your late discussion with 
Mr Henries, only just thus far — You leave me, a 
loyal subject of King George, an unwilling prisoner 
in the hands of a person whom you have reason 
to believe unfriendly to the King’s cause. I humbly 
submit that this is contrary to your duty as a ma- 
gistrate, and tiiat you ought to make Mr Herries 
aware of the illegality of his proceedings, and take 
steps for my rescue, either upon tho spot, or, at 
least, as soon as possible after you have left tins 
ease—” 

“ Young man,” said Mr Justice Foxloy, “ 1 would 
have you remember you are under the power, the 
lawful power — alicm — of your guardian.” 

“ He calls himself so, indeed,” I replied ; “ but be 
lias slicwn no evidence to establish so absurd a 
claim ; and if he had, his circumstances, as an at- 
tainted traitor excepted from pardon, would void 
such a right if it existed. 1 do therefore desire you, 
Mr Justice, and you, his clerk, to consider my situa- 
tion, and afford me relief at your peril.” 

“ Here is a young fellow now,” said the Justice, 
with much embarrassed looks, “ thinks that I carry 
the whole statute law of England in my head, and 
a posse comUatus to execute them in my pocket i 
Why, what good would my interference do i — biU 
— hum — eh — I will speak to your giiardiau in 
your favour.” 

He took Mr Herries aside, and seemed indeed 
to urge something upon him with much earnest- 
ness ; and perhaps sucli a species of intercession 
was dl which, in the circumstances, 1 was entitled 
to expect from him. 

They often looked at me as tiioy spoke together; 
and as Cristal Nixdh entered with a huge four-pottle 
tankard, fiUed with tho beverage his master liad 
demanded, Herries turned away from Mr Foxley 
somewhat impatiently, saying with emphasis, “ f 
give you my word of honour, that you have not the 
slightest reason to apprehend any ‘thing on his 
account” He then took up the tankard, and say- 
ing aloud in Gaelic,' ^Skunt just tasted 

tile liquor, and hiuided tilfi tanlmrd to Justice 
Foxley, who, to avoid the dflinima of pledj^g hhn 
to what might be tbe Pretender’s health, drank to- 
Mr Herries’s own, with much printed solemnity, 
but in a dfaoght far less moderate. 

The clerk unitated the example of his principal, 


1 The King's hasltb. 
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ftnd I was faio to follow their example, for anxiety 
and fear are at least as thirsty as sorrow is said to 
be. In a word, we exhausted tlie composition of 
alo, sherry, lemon-juice, nutmeg, and ofoer good 
things, sti*anded upon the silver bottom dKttie tan-^, 
kard the huge toast, as well as tlie roasted orange, 
which had whileomo floated jollily upon the brim, 
and rendered legible Dr Byrom’s celebrated lines 
engraved tliereon — 

“ God blow the King I — God bicn the Faith's defender ' 

God bloBB— No barm in blessing the Prctoiidrr. 

Who that Pretender is, and who that King, ~- 
Go<l bless US all ! — is quite another thing.*' 

I had time enough to study this effusion of the 
Jacobite muse, while the Justice was engaged in 
the somewhat tedious ceremony of taking leave. 
That of Mr Faggot was less ceremonious ; but I 
suspect something besides empty compliment passed 
lietwixt him and Mr Herries ; for I remarked that 
tlie^ latter slipped a piece of paper into the hand of 
tlie former, which might perhaps be a little atone- 
ment for the rashness with which he had biinit the 
warrant, and imposed no gentle hand on tlie respect- j 
able minion of the law by whom it was exhibited ; j 
and I observed that he mode this propitiation in { 
such a manner as to be secret from tlio worthy | 
clerk's principal. I 

Wlien this was ari'angcd, the party took leave | 
of each other, with much formality on the part of j 
Squire Foxlcy, amongst whose adieus the following { 
phrase was chiefly remarkable ; — “T presume you j 
do not intend to stay long in these parts 1” j 

Not for the present, Justice, you may be sure ; ! 
thcra are gfiod reasons to the contrary. But I have j 
no doubt of arrraiiging my affairs so that wo shall ! 
f.j3ccdily have sport together again.” j 

He went to wait upon the Justice to the court- j 
yard ; and, as lie did so, commanded Cristal Nixton ' 
to see tliat I returned into my apartment. Know- ; 
ing it would be to no purpose to I'esist (»r kinijicr ! 
with tliat stubborn functionary, 1 obeyed in silenct*, ' 
and was once more a prisoner in niy former qn:*i- , 
tors. 


CHAPTER IX. 

l.ATIBIE1l’S JOURNAL, IN CONTINUATION. 

1 SPENT more than an hour, after retuiTiing to 
the apartment which I may csUl my prison, in re- 
ducing to writing the singular circunistances which 
I had just witnessed. Methought I could now form 
some guess at the character of Mr Herries, iip(«n 
wliow name and situation the late scone had tlirown 
considerable light; — one of those fanaticalJaco- 
bites, doubtless, whose arms, not twenty years since, 
had shaken tlie British throne, and some of whom, 
though their party doily diminished in numbers, 
eneigy, and po^r, retained Htill an inclination to 
renew the attempt tliey had found so desperate. 
He was indeed jforfectly diffbrent from the sort of 
zealous Jacobites w{M|mit had been my luck hitherto 
to meet witli. Old laaSs of family over their hyson, 
and gray-haired lairds.over their punch, I liad often 
heard utter a little harmless . treason ; whilo the 
former remembered having led down a dance witii 
the Chevalier, and the latter recounted tlie feats 
they bad performed at Preston, Clifton, and Fal- 
kii'k. 


The disaffection of such persons was too unim- 
portant to excite tho attention of goyemment. I 
had heard, however, that there still existed pai*- 
tisans of the Stewart family, of a more daring and 
dangerous description ; men wlio, furnished witii 
gold from Rome, moved, secrotly and in di^uise, 
tlunugh the various classes of society, and endea- 
voured to keep alive the expiring seal of tlieir j^arty. 

1 had no difiiculty in assigning an important, 
post among this class of persons, whoso agency and 
exertion are only doubted by those who look on the 
surface of things, to tills Mr Herries, whose mental 
energies, as well as his personal strength and acti- 
vity, seemed to qualify him well to act so dangerous 
a part $ and 1 knew that, all along the Western 
Border, both in England and Scotland, there are 
.so many Noiijurors, that such a person may reside 
there with absolute safety, unless it becomes, in a 
very especial degree, the object of the government 
to secure liis person; and which purpose, even then, 
might bo disappointed by early intelligence, or, as 
ill the case of Mr Foxley, by the unwillingness of 
provincial magistrates to interfere in what is now 
considered an invidious pursuit of tlie unfortunate'. 

Tiiero have, however, been rumours lately, as if 
the present state of tlie natiou, or at least of some 
discontented provinces, agitated by a variety of 
causes, but particularly by the unpopularity of tho 
present administration, may seem to this species of 
agitatorR, a favourable period for recommencing 
their intrigues ; while, on tho otlier hand, govern- 
ment may not, at suck a crisis, be inclined to look 
upon them with tho contempt which a few years 
ago would have been their most appropriate punish- 
ment. 

That iiuui should be found rash enough to throw 
away their services and Uvea in a desperate cause, 
is nothing new in history, which abounds with 
instances of similar devotion — tliat Mr Herries is 
such ail enthusiast, is no less evident ; but all tills 
explains not his conduct towards m. Had he 
siAight to make me a pi’osclyte to his ruined cause, 
violence and compulsion were ai;gimients very un- 
likely to provail with any generous spirit. But even 
if such were his object, of what use to him could 
be tlie acquisition of a single reluctant partisan, 
wlio could bring only his own person to support 
any quarrel which he might adopt ? Ho had claimed 
over me tlie rights of a guardian ; he had more 
than hinted that I was in a state of mind wliicli 
could not dispense with tho authority of sucli a 
pei'son. Was this man, so sternly desperate in his 
purpose, — he who seemed willing to take on his 
own shoulders tho entire support of a cause which 
had been mnous to tiiousaiids, — was he the person 
that had tiio power of deciding on my fate I Was 
it from him those dangers flowed, to secure me 
against which 1 liad been educated under sueli cir- 
cumstances of secrecy and precaution I 

And if this was so, of what nature was the claim 
wiiich he osseried \ — Was it that of propinquity { 
And did 1 shore tlio blood, perhaps the featur^ 
of this singular being I — Strange as it may seem, 
a tiirill of awe, which shot across my mind at that 
instant, was not unminglcd with a wild and mys- 
terious feeling of wonder, almost amounting to plea- 
sure. I remembered the reflection of my own face 
ill the mirror, at one striking moment dm^g tlie 
singular interview of the day, and I hastened to the 
outward apartment to consult a glasfi hung 
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tlicrc, whether it were po^ble for my coante- 
nance to be ssaiu contorted into the peculiar frown 
which so iniira resembled the terhfic look of Ker- 
ries. But 1 folded my brows in Yaiii into a thou- 
sand complicated wrinkles, and I was obliged to 
conclude, either that the supposed mark on my 
brow was altogether imaginary, or that it could not 
be called fortli by voluntary effort ; or, in fine, what 
seemed most likely, that it was such a resemblance 
as the imagination traces in the embers of a wood 
fire, or among the varied vmns of marble, distinct 
at one^ time, and obscure or invisible at another, 
according as the combination of lines strikes the 
eye, or impresses the fancy. 

While I was moulding my visage like a mad 
player, the door suddenly opened, and the girl of 
the house entered. Angry and adiained at being 
detected hi my cungular occupation, 1 turned round 
sharply, and, 1 suppose, chance produced the cliango 
•on my features whi^h I had been in vain laboui'iiig 
to call forth. 

Tlie girl started luick, with her Don’t ye look 
so now — don’t ye, for love’s sake — you be as like 
the ould Squoire as — But here a comes,” she said, 
huddling away out of the room ; " and if you want 
It third, there is none but ould Harry, as 1 know of, 
that can match ye for a brent broo !” 

As the girl muttered tliis exclamation, and has- 
tened out of the room, Herries entered. He stopped 
on observing that 1 liad looked again to the mirror, 
anxious to trace the look by which the wench had 
undoubtedly been terrified. He seemed to guess 
i what w’as passing on my mind, for, as I turned to- 
j wards him, he observed, " Doubt not that it is 
stamped on your forehead — the fatal mark of our 
race ; though it is not now so appai^cnt as it will 
become when age and sorrow, and the traces of 
stormy passions, and of bitter penitence, shall have 
drawn their furrows on your brow.” 

“ Mysterious man,” I replied, “ I know not of 
what you speak ; yonr language is as dark as your 
purposes.” 

” Sit down, then,” he said, **aiid listen ; thus far, 
at leas^ must the veil of which you complain be 
raised. When wididrawn, it will only display guilt 
and sorrow — puilt followed by strange penalty, 
and sorrow, which Providence has entailed upon the 
posterity of the moumei-s.” 

He pansed a moment, and commenced his nar- 
rative, which ho told with tho air of one, who, 
remote as the events were which ho recited, took 
still the deepest interest in them. The tone of liis 
voice, which I have already described as rich and 
powerful, aided by its inflections the effects of his 
story, whirii I will endeavour to write down, as 
nearly as possible, in the very words which he used. 

" Jt was not of late years that the English 
learned, tliat ^eir best chance of conquering their 
independent neighbours must be by inti'oduciug 
amongst them division and civil war. You need 
not be reminded of the state of thraldom to which 
Scotland was lediieed by the unha]my wars betwixt 
the domestic factions of Bruce and Baliol ; nor bow. 
after Scotland had been emancipated from a foreign 
yoke, by the conduct and valour of tho immortal 
Bruce, the whole fruits of the triumphs of Bannock- 
burn were lost in tbe dreadflil defeats of Dupplin 
and lialidon ; and Edward Baliol, tlie minion and 
^ feudatory of Ins. namesake of England, seemed, for 
’ a brief season, in safe and uncontested. possession 


of the throne so lately occimied by the greatest 
general and wisest prince in Europe. But the ex- 
perience of Brace had not died with him. There 
were many who had sliared his martial labours, 
and all Sbmembered tlie successful efforts by which, 
under circumstances as disadvantageous as those 
of his sou, he had adiieved the liberation of Scot- 
land. 

** The usurper, Edward Baliol, was feasting with 
a few of his favourite retainers in the Castle of 
Annan, when he was suddenly surprised by a chosen 
band of insurgent patriots. Their chiefs w‘ere, 
Douglas, Randolph, tiie young Earl of Moray, and 
Sir Simon Fraser ; and their success was so com- 
plete, tliat Baliol was obliged to fly for his life 
scarcely clothed, and on a liorse which there was 
no leisure to saddle. It was of in^ortance to seize 
his person, if possible, and his flight was closely 
pursued by a valiant knight of Norman descent, 
whose family had been .long settled in the marches 
of DunifriesUhirc. Their Norman appellation was 
Fitz-Aldin, but this knight, from tlie great slaugh- 
ter which he had made of the Soutiiron, and tlie 
reluctance which he had shewn to admit them to 
quarter during the former war of that bloody |)eriod, 
had acquired tiie name of Rcdgauutlet, which he 
transmitted to his posterity *’ 

** Redgauntlet !” I involuntarily repeated. 

Yes, Redgaiintlot,” said my alleged guardian, 
looking at me keenly ; “ docs that uaiiie recall any 
associations to your mind I” 

“ No,” 1 replied, except that I had lately heard • 
it given to tbe hero of a supernatural legend.” 

There arc many such current concerning the 
family,” he answered ; and then proceeded in his 
narrative. 

Albcrick Redgauntlet, the first of his house so 
termed, was, as may be supposed from his name, 
of a stern and implacable disposition, which had 
been rendered more so by family discord. An only ! 
son, now a youth of eighteen, shared so much the \ 
haughty spirit of his father, tliat he became impa- | 
tieiit of domestic control, resisted paternal autlio- 
rity, and finally fled from hi.s father’s house, 
renounced his political opinions, and aw.akcued his 
inorhil displeasure by joining tlic adherents of 
Baliol. It was said Uiat his fatlicr cursed, in his • 
wrath, his degenerate offspring, and swore that if 
they met, ho should perish by ins hand. Mean- 
time, circumstances seemed to promise atonement 
for this great deprivation. The lady of Alberick 
Redgauntlet was again, after many years, in a situ- 
ation which afforded her husband the liopo of a 
more dutiful heir. 

" But the delica^ nud deep interest of his wife’s 
condition did not prevent Alberick from engaging 
in the undertaking of Douglas and Moray. He liad 
been the most forward in the attack of tlie castle, 
and was now foremost in the pursuit of Baliol, 
eagerly engaged in dispersing or cutting down tlio 
few daring followers who endeavoured, to protect 
the usurper in his flight. 

c. ** As these were sucoeasively routed or dain 
the formidable Redgauntlet, tlie mortal enemy of 
the Houso of Baliol, was within two lances’ length ' ^ 
of the fugitive Edward Balkd, in a narrow pass, 
when a youth, one of the last who attended tiie 
usurper in his flight, threw himself between them, 
received tho shock of tlie pursuer, and was nn- 
liorsed and overthrows. The lielmet rolled from 
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his head, aud the beams of the sun, then rising 
over tlio Solway, shewed Bedgauntlot the features 
of his disobedient son, m the livery, and wearing 
the cognizance, of the usurper. 

"Redgauntlet beheld his son lying before his 
horse’s feet ; but he also saw Baliol, the usurper of 
the Scottish crown, still, as it seemed, witliin his 
grasp, and separated from him only by the pro- 
strate body of his overthrown adherent Without 
pausing to inquire whetlier young Edward vas 
wounded, he dash^ his spurs into his horse, mean- 
ing to leap over him, but was unhappily frustrated 
in his purpose. The steed made indeed a hound 
forward, but was unable to dear the body of the 
youth, and with its hind foot sti'uck him in the 
forehead, as he was in the act of rising. The blow 
WM mortal. It is needless to add, that the pur- 
suit was checked, and Baliol escaped. 

^ Rcdgauntlet, ferocious as he is described, was yet 
overwhelmed witfi tlie tlioughta of the criino he had 
committed. When ho returned to his castle, it was 
to encounter new domestic sorrows. His wife had 
been prematurely seized with the pangs of labour, 
upon hearing the dreadful catastrophe which had 
taken place. The birth of an infant boy cost her 
her life. Redgauntlet sat by her corpse for more 
than twenty-four hours widiout changing citlier 
feature or posture, so far as his terrified domestics 
could observe. The Abbot of Dundrenimii proaclied 
consolation to him in vain. Douglas, who came to 
visit in his affliction a patriot of such distinguished 
zeal, was more successful in rousing his attention. 
Ue caused the trumpets to sound an EngHsli point 
of war in the court-yard, and Redgauntlet at once 
sprung to his ainns, and seemed restorod to the 
recollection, which had been lost in the extent of 
his misery. 

**From tliat moment, whatever he might feel 
inwardly, ho gave way to no outward emotion. 
Douglas caused his infant to bo brought ; but even 
tho iron-hearted soldiers were struck with horror 
to observe, that, by the mysterious law of nature, 
the cause of liis mother’s death, and tlic evideneo 
of his father’s guilt, was stamped on tlie innocent 
face of the babe, whose brow was distinctly marked 
by the miniature resemblance of a horseshoe. 
Redgauntlet himself pointed it out to Douglas, 
sayiug, witli a ghastly smile, * It sliould have been 
bloody.’ 

‘‘Moved, as lie was, to compassion for his 
brotiier-in-arms, and steeled against all softer feel- 
ings by tlie habits of civil war, Douglas sliuddercd 
at this sight, and displayed a dcsiro to leave the 
house which was doomed to be the scene of such 
horrors. As his parting advice, he exhorted 
Alberick Redgauntlet to make a pilgrimage to Saint 
Niuian’s of Whiteherne, then esteemed a shrine 
of great sanotity ; and departed with a precipita- 
tion, which might have aggravated, had that been 
possible, the forlorn state of his unhappy friend. 
But that seems to have been incapable* of admitting 
any addition. Sir Alberick caused die bodies of 
his slaughtered son and the motiier to be laid side 
by side in the ancient cIultoI of his house, after he 
had used the skill of a edebrated surj^on of tlmt 
time to embalm them ; aud it was said, tliat for 
many wjseks he spent some hours nightly in die 
vault where they reposed. 

“ At length ho undertook . tiic proposed pilgri- 
mage to Whitcheme, where he confeasud himself 


for the first time sinoo his misfortune, and was 
slirived by an aged monk, who afterwards died in 
the odour of sanctity. It is said, that it was then 
foretold to the Redgauntlet, teat on account of his 
unshaken patriotism, his family should eontinne to 
be powernil amid the changes of future times ; 
but that, in detestation of his unrelenting emelty 
to his own issue, Heaven had decreed that the valour 
of his race sliould always be fruitless, and that the 
cause which they espoused should never prosper. 

Submitting to such penance as was there im- 
posed, Sir Alberick went, it is thought, on a pil- 
^ima^ either to Rome, or to the Holy Sepnlciiro 
itself. He was universally considered as dead; and 
it was not till tliirteen years afterwards, tlia^ in 
the great battle of Durham, fouglit betweeu David 
Bruce and Queen Philippa of England, a knight, 
bearing a horseshoe for his crest, appeared in the 
van of the Scottish army, distinguisliiug himself by 
Ills reckless aud desperate valour ; who being at 
lengtli overpowered and slain, was finally discovered 
to bo tlic bravo and unhappy Sir Alberick Red- 
gauntlet.” 

“ And has the fatal sign,” said 1, when Hendev 
had ended liis narrative, “descended on all the ! 
posterity of this unhappy house 1” | 

“It has been so handed down from antiquity, . 
aud is still believed,” said Herries. “ But perhaps i 
tlicro is, ill the popular evidence, something of that 
fancy which creates what it sees. Certainly, as | 
other families have peculiarities by which they are j 
distinguislied, tliis of Redgauntlet is marked in most , 
individuals by a singular indenture of the forehead, 
supposed to be derived from the son of Alberick, 
their ancestor, and brother to the unfortunate 
Edward, who Jiad perished in so piteous a manner 
It is certain tliere seems to have been a fate upon ' 
the House of Redgauntlet, which has been on tlie I 
losing side in almost all tlie civil broils wdiicli have | 
divided the kingdom of Scotland from David Bruce’s | 
days, till tlie late valiant and unsuccessful attempt 
of tho Chevalier Charles Edward.” j 

He concluded with a deep siglvas one whom tlic j 
subject iiad involved in a train of painful reflcc- | 
tions. j 

“ And am 1 then,” 1 exclaimed, “ descended from | 
this unhappy race I — Do you belong to it ? — And j 
if so, why do 1 sustain restraint and hard usage I 
at the hands of a relation I” ^ j 

“ Inquire no farther for the present,’* said. ! 

“ The line of conduct which I am pursuing towo^s 
YOU, is dictated not by choice, but by nccessit}’. 
You were withdrawn from tlie bosom of yourfaniily, 
and the car© of your legal g^rdian, by tlio timi- 
dity and ignorance of a doting mother, who was 
incapable of estimating the urgunioiite or feelings of 
those who prefer honour and principle to fortune, 
and even to life. Tho young hawk, accustomed 
only to the fostering care of its dam, must bo tamed 
by darkness and sleeplessness, ere it is trusted ou 
the wing for the purposes of the falconer.” 

1 was appalled at this declaration, which seemed 
to threaten a long continuance, and a dangerous 
termination, of my ci^ptivity. I deemed it best, * 
however, to shew some spirit, and at the same time 
to mingle a tone of conoiliation. “ Mr Herries,” £ ; 
said, “ (if 1 call you rightly by that name,} let ! 
us speak upon tliis matter witliout the tonwof mys- ! 
tery and fear in which you seem indined tb enVe- i 
lope it. 1 have been long, alas I deprived of the 
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onrc of that affectionate motlier to whom you allude 
-—long under the chai^ of atraagera — and com- 
pelled to form my own resolutions upon tlio reason- 
ing of mv own mind. Misfortune — early depri- 
vation — has given me the privilege of acting for 
myself ; and constraint shall not deprive me of an 
! Englishman's best privilege.” 

I " The true cant of the day,” said Herries, in a 
tone of scorn. " The privilege of free action belongs 
; to no mortal-— we ore tied down by tlio fetters of 
' duty — our mortal path ia limited by the regulations 
, of honour — our most indifferent actions are but 
' meshes of the web of destiny by which we arc all 
' surrounded.” 

li(e paced the room rapidly, and proceeded in a 
; tone of enthusiasm which, joined to some other 
parts of his conduct, seems to intimate an over- 
excited imagination, were it not contradicted by the 
general tenor of his speech and conduct. 

** Nothing,” lie said, in an earnest yet melan- 
choly voice — "notliing is the work of chance — 
nothing is the consequence of free-will — the liberty 
of which tlie Englishman boasts gives as little real 
freedom to its owner, as the despotism of an Eastern 
Sultan permits to his slave. The usurper, William 
; of Nassau, w<mi fortli to hunt, and thought, doubt- 
less, that it was by an act of his own royal pleasure 
that the horse of his murdered victim was prepared 
for his kingly sport. But Heaven had other views ; 
and before the sun was high, a stumble of that very 
animal overall obstacle so inconsiderable as a mole- 
hillock, cost the liauglity rider his life and his 
usurped crown. Bo you think an inclination of 
the rein could have avoided that tritiing inipcdi- 
ment 1 T tell you, it crossed his way as inevitably 
as all the long cliain of Gaucastig could have done. 
Yes, young man, in doing and suffering, we play 
but tlie pa^ allotted by Bestiny, tlie manager of 
I this strange drama, stand bound to act no more than 
, is prescribed, to say no more than is set down for 
: us ; and yet,we mouth about free-will, and freedom 
I of thought and action, as if Ricliard must not die, 

1 or Richmond conquer, exactly where Uic Author 
has decreed shall be so !” 

He continued to pace Uie room aRcr tliis speerVi, 
with folded arms and downcast looks; and the sound 
of his steps and tone of his voice brought to my 
remembrance, that 1 had heard this singular per- 
son. when 1 met him on a former occasion, uttering 
suen soliloquies in his solitary chamber. 1 observed 
that^ like other Jacobites, in his inveteracy against 
the memory of King William, he had adopted the 
party opinion, that the monarch, on the day he had 
hia &tal aocident, rode upon a horse onco the pro- 
perty of the unfcNrtunate Sir John Friend, executed 
for High Treason in 1696. 

j It was not my business to aggravate, but, if pos- 
; sible, rather to soothe him in whose ^ower 1 was so 
I singularly placed. When 1 conceived that tlie 
I keenness of his feelings had in some degree sub- 
sided, I answered him as follows: — “I will not 
; — indeed I feel myself incompetent to argue a 
questton of such metaphydeal subtlety, os that 
I which involves tlie limits betwixt free-will and 
predei^nation. Let us hcqie we may live honestly 
and die hopefully, without being obliged to form 
a decided opinion upon a point so &r beyond our 
comprehension.” 

“ Wisely resolved,” he intermpted, with a sneer 

* tlicre came a note from some Geneva sermon.” 

4 . 


But,” I proceeded, " I call your attention to tho 
fact, that T, as well as yon, am acted upon by 
impulses, tlie result either of my own free will, or 
the consequences of the part which is assigned to 
me by destiny. These may be — nay, at present 
iliey are — in direct contradiction to those by 
which you are actuated ; and how diall we decide 
wiiich shall have precedence 1 — Yon perhaps feel 
yourself destined to act as my jailer, i feel myself, 

I >11 tho contrary, destined to attempt and effect my 
escape. One of us must be wrong, but who can sa^ 
which errs til! the event has decided betwixt us 1” 

X shall feci myself destined to have recourse to 
severe modes of restraint,” said he, in the some 
tone of half jest, half earnest, which 1 had used. 

^ In tliat case,” 1 answered, " it will bo iny destiny 
to attempt every thing for my freedom.” 

And it may bo mine, young man,” he replied, 
in a deep and stem tone, “ to take care that you 
should rather die than attain your purpose.” 

This was speaking out indeed, and J did not 
idlow him to go unanswered. “ Yon throateii ino 
in vain,” said 1 ; the laws of my country will 
protect me; or whom they cannot protect, they 
will avenge.” 

1 spoke this firmly, and ho seemed for a moment 
silcuced ; and tho scorn with which he at last an- 
swered me, had something of affectation in it. 

" TJie laws !” he said ; “ and what, stripling, do 
you know of the laws of your country I — Could you 
learn jurisprudence under a base-born blotter of 
parchment, such as Saunderu Fairford ; or from tho “ 
empty pedantic coxcomb, his son, who now, f(»r> 
sooth, writes himself advocate ? — When Scotland 
w;iH herself, and had her own King and Legislature, 
such plebeian cubs, instead of teing called to the 
bar of her Supreme Courts would scarce have been 
admitted to the honour of bearing a sheepskin pro- 
cess-bag.” 

Alan, 1 could not beai’ this, but answered indig- 
nantly, that he knew not tlie worth and honour from 
which he w'as detracting. 

f kuow as much of these Fairfords as 1 do of 
you,” he replied. 

“ As much,” said T, “ and as little ; for you can 
neither estimate their real worth nor mine. I 
know you saw them when last in Edinburgh.” 

*nXaI” ho exclaimed, and turned on mo an 
inquisitive look. 

It is true,” said I ; ‘^you cannot deny it; and 
having thus sliewn you that [ know soinethiug of 
your motions, let me warn you 1 have modes of 
communication with which you are not aottuainted. 
Oblige me not to use them to your prejudice.” 

Prejudice me F* ho repH^. ** Young man, 1 
smilo at, and forgive your folly. Nay, 1 will toll 
you that of which you are not aware, namely, that 
it was from letters received from these Fairfords 
tiiat 1 first suspected, what the result of - my visit 
to them confirmed, that you were the person whom 
I had sought fur years.” 

‘I If you learned this,” said I, ^ from the pi^iei's 
vdiich were about my person on the night when £ 
was under tlie necessity of becoming your guest at 
Brokenbum, I do not envy your iedmerenoe to the 
means of acquiring infomiknonr It was dishononr- 
ableuto ^ 

^ Peace, young man,” said Herries, more calmly 
than 1 might have expected ; " the word dislumoiir 
must not be mentioned as in conjunction witli my 
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name. Your pocket-book was in tho pocket of your 
coat, and did not escape the curiosity of anotlier, 
though it would have been sacred from mine. My 
servant, Cristal Nixon, brought me the intelligence 
.after you were gone. I was displeased with the 
manner in which he had acquired his information; 
but it was not the leas ray duty to ascertain its 
truth, and foir that purpose I went to JEdinbnrgh. 
I was^ in hopes to persuade Mr Fairford to have 
entero(l into my views ; but 1 found him too much 
prejudiced to permit me to trust him. He is a 
wretched, ^t a timid slave of the present govern- 
ment, under which our unhappy country is dis- 
honourably enthralled; and it would have been 
altogether unfit and unsafe to have intrusted him 
with the secret eitlier of the right which 1 possess 
to direct your actions, or of the manner in which 1 
purpose to exercise it.” 

1 was determined to take advantage of his com- 
municative humour, and obtain, if possible, more 
light upon his purpose. I f o seemed most accessible 
to being piqued on the point of honour, and I re- 
solved to avail myself, but with caution, of his sen- 
sibility upon tliat topic. “You say,” I replied, 
“that you aro not friendly to indirect practices, 
and disapprove of tho means by which 3'oiir domestic 
obtained information of my name and quality — 
Js it honourable to avail yourself of that knowl^gc 
which is dishonourably obtained 

“ It is boldly asked,” he replied ; “Imt, within 
certain necessary liiniiM, I dislike not boldness of 
expostulation. You liavo, in this short conference, 
displayed more charactc*r and energy than I was 
prepared to expect. You will, 1 trust, resemble 
a forest plant, which has indeed, by some accident, 
been brought up in the greciihousc^, and thus 
rendered delicate and efTeiiiinate, but which regains 
its native firmness and tenacity, when exposed for 
a season to the winter air. I will answer your 
question plainly. In business, as in war, spies and 
iiifonners aro necessary evils, which all good men 
detest ; but which yet all prudent men must use, 
tinless they mean to fight and act blindfold. But 
nothing can justify the use of falsehood and trea- 
chery in our own person.” 

“ You said to the elder Mr Fairford,” continued 
I, with the same boldness, which I began to find 
was my best game, “ that I was the son of Ralph 
l^timer of Langcote-Hall ! — How do you recon- 
cile this with your late assertion that my name is 
not Latimer I” 

He coloured as ho replied, “ The doting old fool 
lied ; or perhaps mistook my meaning. I said, that 
gentleman m^ht be your father. To say truth, 1 
wislied you to visit England, your native country ; 
because, when you might do so, my rights over 
3’ou would i*evive,” 

This speech fully led me to understand a cau- 
tion which had been often impressed upon me, 
that, if I regarded my safety, 1 should not cross 
the southern Border ; and I cursed my own folly, 
which kept me fluttering like a niotli around the 
candle, until I was betrayed into tho calaniity witb 
which 1 had dallied. “ IVhat are those ri^ts,” T 
said, “which you claim over me 1 -^ To wlut end 
do yon propose to turn them 

“ To a weighty one, you may be certain,” an- 
swered Mr Herries ; “ but I do not, at present, 
mean to communicate to you either its nature or 1 
extent. You may judge of its importance, when, I 


in order entirely to possess myself of your person, 
I condescended to mix myself with tiie fellows who 
destroyed the fishing station of 'yon wretdied 
Quaker. That I held him in contempt, «nd was 
displeased at tlie greedy devices with which ho 
ruined a manly sport, is true enough ; but, lUiless 
as it favourecl my designs on you, he might have, 
for me, maintained his stake-nets till Solway dioald 
cease to ebb and flow.” 

“ Alas i” 1 said, “ it doubles my regret to have 
been tile unwilling cause of misfortune to an honest 
and friendly man.” 

“ Do not grieve for that,” said Herries ; “ honest 
Joshua is one of those who, by dint of long prayOrs, 
can possess themselves of widows* houses — he will 
quickly repair his losses. When he sustains any 
mishap, he and the other canters set it down as a 
debt against Heaven, and by way of set-off, practise 
rogueries without compunction, till they inake the 
balance even, or incline it to the winning side. 
Enough of this for the present. — I must imme- 
diately shift my quarters ; for, although I do not 
fear tlio over-zeal of Mr Justice Foxley^or his clerk 
will lead them to any extreme measure, yet that 
mad scoundrel’s unhappy recognition of me may 
make it more serious for tliem to connive at me, 
and 1 must not put their patience to an over severe 
trial. You must prepare to attend me, either as a 
captive or a companion ; if as the latter, you must 
givo your parole of honour to attempt no escape. 
Should you l)C so ill advised as to break your word 
once pledged, be assured that I will blow your 
brains out, without a moment’s scruple.’* 

“ I am ignorant of your plana and purposes,” 1 
replied, “ and cannot but hold them dangerous. I 
do not mean to aggravate my present sit^tion by 
any unavailing rcsistaucc to the superior force 
which detains me ; but 1 will not renounce the right 
of asserting my natural freedom should a favour- 
able opportunity occur. 1 will, therefore, rather 
bo your prisoner than 3'our confederate.” 

“ That is spoken fairly,” he said ; “ and yet not 
without the canuy caution of one brought up in the 
Gude Town of Edinburgh. On my part, I will 
impose no unnecessary hardship upon you; bur, 
on the contrary, your journey shall be made as 
easy as is consistent with your l^ing kept safd\'. 
Do you feel strong enough to ride on liorseb.ack 
as yet, or would you prefer a carriage ? The for- 
mer mode of travelling is best adapted to the 
country through which we arc to travel, but you 
are at liberty to choose between them.” 

I said, “ I felt niy strength gradually returning, 
and that I should much prefer teaveiling on horse- 
back. A carriage,” I added, “ is so cloro- — ” 

** And BO cosily guarded,” replied Herries, witli 
a look as if he would have penetrated my ver^' 
thoughts,— “that, doubtless, you think Iwrscback 
better calculated for an escape.” 

“ My thoughts are my own,” I answered ; “ and 
though you keep my person prisoner, these arc 
beyond your control.” 

“ Oh, I can read the book,” he said, “ Without 
opening tlic leaves. But 1 would recommend to 
yon to make no rash attempt, and it will be my care 
to see tliat you have no power to make any that is 
likely to be effectual. Linen, and all otfa^ 'neces- 
saries for one in your circumstance^ nre amply 
provided, Cristal Nixon will act as your valet, — 
i should rather, perhaps, say, your fimiM d*. 
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chainbre. Your travelling, dress yon may perhaps 
consider os singular ; but it is such as the circum- 
stances require; and, if you object to use the 
articles prepared for your use, your mode of jour- 
neying will be as personally unpleasant as that which 
conducted you hither — Adieu — We now know 
each other better than we did — it will not bo my 
fault if the consequences of fartlier intimacy be not 
a more favourable mutual opinion.” 

He then left me, with a civil good night, to my 
own reflections, and only turned back to say, that 
we should proceed on our journey at daybreak next 
morning, at farthest; pernaps earlier, he said; but 
complimented me by supposing that, as 1 was a | 
sportsman, 1 must always be ready for a sudden ' 
start I 

* We are then at issue, this singular man and my- 
self. His personal views are to a certain point 
explained. He has chosen an antiquated and 
desperate line of politics, and he claims, from some 
pretended tie of guardianship, or relationship, which 
he does not deign to explain, but which he seems 
to have been able to pass current on a silly couiitiy 
Justice and his knavish clerk, a right to direct and 
to control my motions. Tlic danger which awaited 
me in England, and whicli I might have escaped liad 
1 remained in Scotland, was doubtless occasioned 
by the authority of tliis man. I3ut what my poor 
mother might fear for me as a child — what my 
English friend, Samuel Griffiths, endeavoured to 
guard against during iiiy youth and nonage, is now, 
i it seems, come upon me ; and, under a legal pre- 
text, I am detained in what must be a most illegal 
manner, by a person, too, whose own political im- 
munities have been forfeited by his conduct. It 
matters not — my mind is made up — neitlier per- 
suaaon nor threats shall force me into the despe- 
rate designs which this man meditates. Whether 
1 am of the trifling consequence which iny life 
hitherto seems to intimate, or whether 1 liavu (as 
would appciir from iny adversary’s conduct) such 
importance, by birth or fortune, as may make me 
a desirable acquisition to a political faction, my 
resolution is taken in citlicr case. Those who read 
this Journal, if it shall bo penised by impartial eyes, 
shall judge of me truly; and if they consider me as 
a'fool in encomiiering danger unnecessarily, they 
sliall have no reason to believe me a coward or a 
turncoat, when I And myself eamged in it. 1 have 
been br^ in sentiments of attachment to the family 
on tlie tliroue, and in these sentiments 1 will live 
and die.' 1 have, indeed, some idea tliat Mr Herries 
has already discovered tliat 1 am made of different 
and more unmalleablc metal than he had at first 
Ixjlicved. There were letters from my dear Alan 
Fairford, a ludicrous account of my insta- 

bility of temper, in the same pocket-book, which, 
according to the admission of my pretended guar- 
dian, fell under the investigation of his domestic, 
during the night 1 passed at Brokenburn, wliere, 
as 1 now recollect, my wet clothes, with the con- 
tents of my pockets, were, with the thoughtlessness 
of a young traveller, committed too rashly to tlie 
care of a strange servant. And my kind/riend and 
luispitahle landlord, Mr Alexander Fairford, may 
also, and with justice, have spoken of my levities 
to this man. But die shall And he has made a 
fldsc estimate upon these plausiblo grounds, 
since— 

I must break off for tha present 


CHAFTER X. 

LATIMEA’S journal, in CONTIN'UATION. 

j ^ 

Tiirab is at length a halt<>— at length I lutve 
gained so much privacy as to enable me to continue 
my Journal. It has become a sort of task of duty 
to me, witiiout the disdiarge of which I do not feel 
that tlio business of the day is performed. True, 
no friendly eye mt^y ever look upon tliese labours, 
which have amused the solitaiy hours of an unhappy 
I prisoner. Yet, in the meanwhile, the exercise of 
I the pen seems to act as a sedative upon my own 
agitated thoughts and tumultuous passions. 1 never 
I lay it down but 1 rise stronger in resolution, more 
! ardent in hope. A thousand vague fears, wild 
; cxpcctations,and indigested schemes, hurry through 
' one’s thoughts in seasons of doubt and of dan^r. 

: But by arresting them as they flit across tlie mind, 

I by throwing them oiv paper, and even by that 
’ mccliaiiieal act compelling ourselves to consider 
! them witii scrupulous and minute attention, we may 
! perhaps escape becoming the dupes of our own 
excited imagination; just as a young horse is cured 
of the vice of starting, by being made to stand still 
.ond look for some time without any interruption at 
the cause of its terror. 

There remains but one risk, which is that of dis- 
covery. But besides the small chai*acters, in whicli 
my residence in Mr Fuirford’s house enabled me 
to excel, fur the purpose of transfeiring as many ' 
scroll sheets as possible to a huge slieet of stamped 
paper, I have, as 1 have elsewhere intimated, had 
hitherto the comfortable reflection, tliat if the record 
of my misfortunes should fall into the hands of liitn 
by whom they arc caused, they would, without bann- 
ing any one, shew him the real character and dis- 
pobitioii of the person who has become his prisoner 
— perhaps his victim. Now, however, tliat other 
names, and other characters, are to bo mingled with 
the register of my own sentiments, 1 must take 
additional care of these papers, and keep tlicm in 
such a manner that, in case of the least hazard of 
detection, 1 may bo able to destroy them at a 
moment’s notice. I shall not soon or easily forget | 
the lesson 1 have been taught, by the prying dis- 
position which Cristal Nixon, this man’s agent and 
confederate, manifested at Brokenburn, and which 
proved the original cause of my sufferings. 

My laying aside tlie last sheet of niy Journal 
hastily, was occasioned 1^ the unwonted* sound of 
a violin, in the farm-yard beneath my windows. It 
will not appear surprising to those who have made 
music their study, tliat, after listening to a few 
notes, 1 became at once assured tliat tlie musician 
was no other than the itinerant formerly mentioned 
as present at tlie destruction of Joshua Gfeddes’s 
I stake-nets, tlie superior delicacy and force oif whose 
I execution would enable me to swear to his bow 
amongst a whole orchestra. I had the less reason 
to doubt his identity, because be played twice over 
^he beautiful Scottisli air called Wandering Willie; 
and 1 could not help concluding that he did so for 
the purpose of intimating his own presence, since 
wlmt tlie Fremdi called the Aom Js guerre of the 
performer was described by tlie tone. 

Hope will catch at the most feeble twigfor support 
ill extremity, I knew tiiis man, tliough deprived 
of sight, to behold, ingenious, and perfectly capable 
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of acting as a guide. I believed I had won hia good- 
will, by naving, in a frolic, assumed the chapter 
of his partner ; and 1 remembered that, in a wild, 
wandering, and disorderly course of life, men, as 
they become loosened from the ordinary bonds of 
civil society, hold those of comradeship more closely 
sacred; so that honour is sometimes found among 
thieves, and faith and attachment in such as the law 
lias termed vagrants. The history of Richard 
Cceur de Lion and his minstrel, Blondel, rushed, at 
the same time, on my mind, though I could not 
even then suppress a smile at the dignity of tlie 
example, when applied to a blind fiddler and myself. , 
Still there was something in all tliis to awaken a \ 
hope, that if I could open a correspondence with this ; 
]>oor violer, he might be useful in extricating me . 
from my present situation. ! 

llis profession furnished me with some hope tliat 
this desired communication might be attained ; since ! 
it is well known that, in Scotland, where there is so | 
much national music, the words and airs of which | 
arogenorally known, there is a kind of froe-masonry | 
I amongst performers, by which they can, by the ! 
mere choice’of a tune, express a great deal to the ' 
hearers. Personal allusions .are often made in this ; 
manner, with much point and pleasantry; and ; 
I nothing is more usual at public festivals, than that 
die air plaj^d to accompany a particular health or ‘ 
toast, is m^e the vehicle of compliment, of wit, and 
sometimes of satire. I 

While these things passed tlirough my mind 
rapidly, I heard my friend beneath recommence, 

! for die third dme, the air from which his own 
I name had been probably adopted, when he was 
interrupted by his rustic auditors. 

! “ If thou canst play no other spring but that, 

mon, ho hadst beat put up ho*s pipes und be jog- i 
ging. Squoire will he back anon, or Master Nixon, 
and wo ’ll see who will pay poiper then.” ! 

Oho, thought I, if I have no sharper ears than j 
those of my friends Jan and Dorcas to encounter, j 
I may venture an experiment upon them ; and, as | 
most expressive of my state of captivity; 1 sung two | 
nr three lines of the 137th Psalm — 

** Dy BabePf itnami we nt and wept.** 

The country people listened with attention, and 
when I oeaesd, I heard them whisper together in 
tones of commiseration, " Lack-a-day, poor soul ! 
so pretty a man to be beside his wits 1” 

** An he be that nte,” said Wandering Willie, 
in a tone calculated to reach my cars, ** 1 ken 
naething will raise his spirits like a spring.” And 
he strudL up, with great vigour and spirit, the lively 
Scottish air, the words of which instandy occurred 
to me,— - 

**Oh wlilittoaiidl'llooiiie niy lad. 

Oil whiMto and 1 'll coma i'ye, ny lad : 

Though fatbor and mother and a^dumld gae mad. 

Oh ^iiUo and 1*11 oomo t'ye, my lad." 

I soon heard a eUttering noise of feet in the 
court-yard, which I concluded to be Jan and Dorcas 
dancing a jig in their Gumberiand wooden dogs. 
Under cover of this din, 1 endeavoured to answer, 
Willie’s signal by whisUiug^ as loud as I could, 

** Come book agsla sod loo mo 
WhoD a* the lave are gane." 


! 1 Evefj CM molt remember Initeaeee of thie festive custom, 

I In whioh the sdepMion of the tune to the tM was rmrk- 
I ably lUloitoiM. Old Nlel Cow, and kli son Nathaniel, were 
peculluriy happy on Bueh occaitom. 


Ho instantly threw the dancers out, by changing Ilia 
air to 

** TlieTe *• my thumb, 1 11 ne*or beguile tliee." 

T no longer doubted that a communication be- 
twixt us was hoppily established, and that, if 1 haQ 
an opportunity of speaking to the poor musician, 1 
should find him willing to take my letter to the post 
to invoke the assistance of some active magistrate^ 
or of the commonding-ofiiccr of Carlisle Castle, or, 
in short, to do whatever else I could point out, in 
the compass of his power, to contribute to my 
liberatiou. But to obtain speech of him, I must 
have run tlie risk of alarming the suspidons of 
Dorcas, if not of her yet more stupid Corydon. 
My ally’s blindness prevented his receiving any 
communication by signs from the window — even 
if I could have ventured to make them, consist- 
ently with prudence — so tliat, notwithstanding the 
mode of iiitercourso wc had adopted was both dr- 
cuitous and peculiarly liable to misapprehension, I | 
saw nothing I could do better than to continue it, 
trusting my own and my correspondent’s acute- 
ness, ill applying to tlie airs tlie meaning they were 
intended to convey. 1 thought of miiging the 
words tliemselves of some significant song, but 
feared I might, by doing so, .attract suspicion. I' 
endeavoured, therefore, to intimate my speedy 
departure from my present place of residence, by 
whistling the well-known air with which festive 
parties in Scotland usually conclude the dance. — 

“ Good-niglit and Joy be wi* ye a*. 

For here nac langer mann I stay ; 

There's neitlier friend nor foe of mine 
But wishes tliat 1 were away." 

It appeared that Willie’s powers of intelBgenee 
wero much more active than mine, and that, like 
a deaf person, accustomed to be spoken to by signs, 
he comprehended, from the very first notes, the 
whole meaning 1 intended to convey ; and he ac- 
companied me in the air with his violin, in such a 
manner as at once to shew he understood my mean- 
ing, and to prevent my whistlyig from being 
attended to. 

His reply was almost immediate, and was conveyed 
in the old martial air of ** Hey, Johnnie lad, cock 
, up your beaver.” I ran over the words, and fixed 
on the following stanza, as most applicable to my 
circumstances : — 

** Cock up your baaver, and cock it fu* sprusli. 

We 11 over tlie Border and give them a brush ; 

There 's somebody there we II teach better behaviour — 

Hey. Johnnie lad, cock up your beaver." 

If these sounds alluded, as I hope they do, to 
the chance of assistance from my Scottish friends, 

I may indeed consider that a door is o^n to hope 
and freedom. I immediately replied with, 

•« My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 

My heart's In the Highlands, jueliaung the deer; 

A-chasing the wild deer, and following Uio roe ; 

My heairs in the Highlands wherever I go. 

" Farewell to the Highlands I farewoH to the North f 

The birthplace of valour, the cradle of worth ; 

Wlierover I wander, wherever 1 rove. 

The hills of the Highlands for ever 1 love.** 

Willie instantly played, with a degM of spirit 
whicli might have awakened hope in Despair her^ 
nelf, if Despair could be supposed to understand 
Scotch Music, the fine old Jacobite ur, 

" For n* UiBt, and a* that. 

And twioQ as much as a* that** 
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1 next eiiflcavourecl to intimate my wish to send 
notice of niy condition to my friends; and, despaiiing 
to find an air sulficiently expre^ive of my purpose, 
1 ventured to sing averse, wliich, in various forms, 
occurs so frequently in old ballad — 

'* WJiare will I get a bonny boy 

Tliat will win noee and dioon : 

That will gae down to DuriAdeer, 

And bid my merry men come ?‘* 

He drowned the latter part of the verse by play- 
ing, with much emphasis, 

■* Kind Robin loes me." 

Of this, though I ran over the verses of the song ; 
in my mind, 1 could make notliiiig ; and before 1 
could ooutrive any mode of intimating my uncer- 
tainty, a ciy arose in the court-yard that Cristal 
Nixon was coming. My faithful Willie was obliged 
to retreat ; but not bemro lie bad half played, half j 
hummed, by way of farewell, 

** Leave tlice— leave tlioe, lad — 

I’ll never leave tlieo I 

The 0 tan shall gae witliersliine j 

Kre 1 will leave thee." I 

1 am tlius, T think, secure of one ti*usty adhe- | 
rent in my misfortunes ; and, however whimsical I 
it may be to rely much on a man of his idle pro- ; 
fession, and deprived of sight withal, it is rlceply i 
impressed on my mind, that his services may be j 
botn useful and necessary. There is another j 
quarter from which 1 look for succour, and which I 
1 have indicated to thee, Alan, in more than one | 
passage of niy Journal. Twice, at the early hour \ 
of daybreak, 1 have seen the individual alluded to < 
in the court of the farm, and twice she made signs | 
of recognition in answer to the gestures by which j 
I «ideavoured to make her comprehend my situ- { 
aiion ; but on both occasions she pressed her finger > 
on her bps, as expressive of silence and secrecy. • 

The manner in which G. M. entered upon the ! 
scene for the first time, seems to assure me of - 
her good-will, so far as her power may reach ; | 
and I have many reasons to believe it is consider- I 
able. Yet she seemed hurried and frightened 
during the Vi ly transitory moments of our inter- I 
view, and I think was, upon the last occasion, startled < 
fay the entrange of some one into the fiiriu-y«ard, 
just as she was on the point of addressing tnc. You 
must not ask whctlier 1 am an early riser, since such 
objects aro only to be seen at daybreak; and 
althongh I have never again seen her, yet T have 
reasem to think she is not distant. It was but three 
nights ago, tliat, worn out by the uniformity of my 
c»)]]Kfinement, 1 bad manifested more symptoms of 
despondence than I had before exhibited, whicli I 
conceive may have attracted the attention of the 
domestics, through whom tlie circumstance might 
transpire. On the next morning, the following 
lines lay on w table ; but how conveyed there, i 
cannot tell: The band in which they were written 
is a bmttifhl Italian manuscript : — 

** As lords tlieir Jaboureti* hire delay* 

Tate quite our toll with hopes to oomoi 

Which, If fitf diort of present pay, 

StUl owns a debt ana names a sum. 

** Quit not tlM pledge, tnO. sufibrer, tlien, 

Altbou^ a distant datsi be idveu ; 

Despair is treoiou todhrds man. 

And bbu^lieiniy to Heaven.** 

That these lines were written with the friendly 
^ purpose of inducing me to keep up my spirits, I 


cannot doubt; and 1 trust the manner in which 1 
Bliall conduct myself may shew that the pledge is 
accepted, 

Tlio dress is arrived in which it seems to be 
my self-elected guardian’s pleasure that 1 shall tra- 
vel ; and what docs it prove to be I -— A skir^ or 
upper-petticoat of camlet^ tike those worn by ' 
country ladies of moderate rank when on horseback, 
with such a riding-mask as they frequently use on 
journeys to preserve their eyes and complexion from 
tlie sun and dust, and sometimes, it is suspected, to 
enable tliem to play off a little coquetry. J^m the 
gayer mode of employing the mask, however, 1 sus- 
pect I sliall be precluded; for instead of being only 
pasteboard, covered with black velvet, 1^ observe 
witli anxiety that mine is thickened witii a p)atc of 
steel, which, like Quixote’s visor, serves to render 
it more strong and durable. 

This apparatus, togetiier with a steel clasp for 
securing tho mask behind me with a padlock, gave 
me fearful recollections of the unfortun.ate being, 

I who, never being pennitted to lay aside such a 
visor, acquired the well-known historical epitliet 
of tlio M;Ln in tho Iron Mask. I iiesitated a mo- ; 
meut whetljcr J should so far submit to the acts of 
oppression designed against me as to assume this 
disguise, which was, of course, cuiutrived to aid tlieir 
purposes. But then I remembered Mr Herries’s 
tlircat, that I should bo kept close prisoner in a 
carriage, unless 1 assumed the dress which should j 
he apiMiinted for me ; and 1 considered tho cum- ; 
parative degree of freedom which X miglit purchase 
by wearing tlie mask and female dress, as easily ; 
and advantageously purchased. Here, therefore, I : 
must pause for the present, and await wliat tlie , 
morning may bring forth. 

[To carry on the story from tho documents before 
us, wc think it proper here to drop the Journal of 
the captive Darsie Latimer, and adopt, instead, :i ; 
narrative of tlie proceedings of Alan Fairford in • 
pursuit of his friend, wliicn forms another series | 
m this history.] j 


CHAPTER XJ. ] 

I 

I 

NARAATIVa OF ALAN FAIRFORD. 

Tiik reader ought, by this time, to have formed 
some idea of the character of Alan Furford. He 
had a warmth of heart whidi the study of the law 
and of tlio world could not chill, and t^ents which 
they had rendered unusually acute. Deprived of 
the personal patronage enjoyed by mpst of his con- 
temporaries, who assumed the gown under the pro- - 
tcction of their aristocratic altiances and descents, | 
he early saw that he should have that to achieve | 
for liimself which fell to them as a right of birth. | 
He laboured hard in silence and solitude, and his • 
labours were crowned with suocess. But Alan doted I 
on his friend Darsie, even more than he loved liis 
profession, and, as we have seen, threw every thing 
aside when ho thought Latimer Jn danger ; for- 
getting fame and fortane* and hasarding even the 
seriousdispleastire of his frther, to rescue him whom 
he loved witli an elder brother’s affeetion. Darsie, j 
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tuough his parts were more quick and hrilliaiit 
than those of his friend, seemed always to the latter 
a being under his peculiar charge, whom he was 
called upon to cherish and protect, in cases where 
the youth’s own experience was unequal to the 
exigency; and now, when, tlie fate of Latimer 
seeming worse than doubtful, Alan’s whole prudence 
and energy were to be exerted in his behalf, an 
adventure .which might have seemed perilous to 
most youth's of his age, had no terrors for liim. He 
was well acquainted with the laws of his country, 
and knew how to appeal to tiiem ; and, besides his 
professional confidence, his natur^ dis^sition was 
steady, sedate, persevering, and undaunted. Witli 
these requisites he undertook a quest which, at 
that time, was not unattended with actual danger, 
and had much in it to appal a more timid dis- 
position. 

Fairford’s first inquiry concerning his friend was 
of the chief magistrato of Dumfries, I’rovost Cros- 
bie, who had sen' the information of Darsie’s dis- 
appearance. On his first application, he thought 
he discerned in the honest dignitary a desire to 
got rid of the subject. The Provost spoke of the 
riot at the fishing station as an outbreak among 
those lawless loons the fishermen, which concerned 
the SheriiF,” ho said, " more than us poor Town- 
(^uncil bodies, that have enough to do to keep 
peace witliin burgh, amongst such a set of coiu- 
inoiicrs as tlie town are plagued with.” 

Diit this is not all, Provost Crosbic,” said Mr 
Alan Fairford ; a young gentleman of rank and 
• fortune lias disappeared amount their hands — you 
know him. My father gavo him a letter to you — 
Mr Daraie Latimer.’* 

" Lack-a-day, yes I lack-a-day, yes !” said tlie 
Provost; ^*Mr Darsie I^ptimcr — he dined at my 
house — I hope he is well 1” 

** 1 hope so too,” said Alan, rather indignantly ; 

' " but 1 desire more certainty on tliat point. You 
yourself wrote my fatlier that he had disapj^ared.” 

' " Troth, yes, and tliat is true,” said the Ihxivost. 

<< But did he not go back to his friends in Scotland I 
it was not natunu to think he would stay here.” 

“ Not unless he is under restraint,” said Fair- 
ford, surprised at the coolness with which the 
Provost seemed to take up the matter. 

“ Roly on it, sir,” said Mr Crosbie, ^ that if he 
has not returned to his friends in Scotland, he must 
have gone to his friends in England.” 

" I will rely on no such thing,” said Alan ; " if 
there is law or justice in Scotkmd, 1 will have the 
thing cleared to the very bottom.” 

Reasonable^ reasonable,” said the Provost, ** so 
far as is possible ; bat you know I have no power 
beyond the ports of the burgh.” 

But you are in the commission besides, Mr 
Crosbie ; a Justice of Peace for the county.” 

"True, very tm-*-that is,” said the cautious 
magistrate, "I will not say but my name may 
stand on lisf^ but I cannot remember that 1 
have ever qualified.”^ 

" Why, in that case,” said young Fairford, "there 
are ill-natured people might doubt your attachment , 
to the Protestant fine, Mr Crosbie.” 

" God forbid, Mr Fairford ! 1 who have done and 
Buffeied in the forty-five 1 1 redcon the Hijehlaiid- 
men did me damage to the amount of L.10o Soots, 

I By taking the oatlii to Government. 


forby all they ate and drank — no, no, sir, X stand | 
beyond challenge ; but as for plaguing myself witli 
county burineas, let them that aught me mare shoo 
the mare. The Commissioners of Supply would sec 
my back broken before they would help me in trie 
burgh’s work, and all the world kens the difference 
of the weight between public buriuess in burgh and 
landward. What are their riots to me I have we 
not riots enough of our own I — But I must be get- 
ting ready, for the council meets this forenoon. I 
am blithe to see your fatlier’s son on the causeway 
of our ancient burgh, Mr Alan Fairford. Were 
you a twelvemonth aulder, wo would make a bur- 
gess of you, man. I hope you will come and dine 
with me before you go away. What think you ot 
to-day at two o’clock — just a roasted chucky and 
a drappit e^ 1” 

Alan Fairford resolved that his friend’s hospita- 
lity should not, as it seemed the inviter intended,' 
jiut a stop to his queries. " I must delay you for 
a moment,” he said, " Mr Crosbie ; tills is a serious 
affair ; a young gentleman of high hopes, own 
dearest friend, is missing — you cannot think it 
will be passed over slightly, if a man of your high 
character and known zeal for the government, do 
not make some active inquiry. Mr Crosbie, you 
are my fatliei*’8 friend, and 1 respect you as such—* 
but to others it will have a bad appearance.” 

TJie withers of tlie Provost were not unwnmg ; 
he paced the room in much tribulation, repeating, 

" But what can I do, Mr Fairford ! 1 warrant your 
friend casts up again— he will come back again, 
like the ill riiilling — he is not the sort of gear that 
tynes — a helHcat boy, running through the country 
witli a blind fiddler, aud playing the fiddle to a 
parcel of blackguards, who can tell where the like 
of him may have scampered to !” 

" There are persons apprehended, and in the jail 
of tiio town, as 1 understand from the Sheriff-Sub- 
stitute^” said Mr Fairford ; " you must call them 
before you, and inquire what tliey know of this 
young geutieman.” 

" Ay, ay — the Sheriff-Depute did commit some 
poor creatures, 1 believe — wretched, ignorant 
fishermen bodies, that had been quarrelling with 
Quaker Geddes and his stake-nets, whilk, under 
favour of your gown be it spoken, Mr Fairford, are 
not over and above lawful, and tiie Town-Clerk 
thinks that they may be lawfully removed via fact* 
— but that is by the by. Buf^ sir, tlie creatures 
were a’ dismissed for want of evidence ; the Quaker 
would not swear to them, and what could the Sheriff 
and me do but just let tiiem loose I Gome awa, 
cheer up, Master Alan, aud take a widk till dinner- 
time — I must really go to tlie council.” 

“ Stop a moment Provost,” said Alan ; " I lodge 
a complaint before you as a magistrate, and you 
will find it serious to sliglit it over. You must have 
these men apprehended again.” 

" Ay, ay easy said ; but catch them that can,” 

answmd the Provost ; " they are ower the March 
by this time, or by the point of Cairn,--' Lord help 
ye 1 they arc a kind of amjihibious deevils, neither 
) nor water beasts — neither English nor Soots 

neither county nor stewartry, as we say — they 

are dispersed like so much quicksilver, x on may 
as well try to whistle a seJgh out of the Solway^ 
as to get hold of one of tbra till all the fmy is 
over.” 

" Mr Crosbic, this will not do,” answered tiie 
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young counsellor ; there is a person of more im- 
porLincc than auch wretches as yon describe con- 
cerned ill Uiis unhappy business — I must name to 
you a certain Mr Herries,” 

Ho kept his eye on tlie ProTost as he uttered the . 
name, whicli he did rather at a venture, and from 
the conuection which that gentleman, and his real 
or supposed niece, seemed to have with the fate of 
Darsie Latimer, than from any distinct cause of 
suspicion which he entertaiued. He thought tho 
Provost s^med embarrassed, though he shewed 
much desire to assume an appcaraiico of indiffe- 
rence, in which he partly succeeded. 

“ Uerries I” he said — " What Hcrrics 1 — There 
are many of that name — not so many as fonncrly, 
for the old stocks are wearing out; but there is 
HerHcsof Hcathgill, and Uerries of Aiichiiitulloch, 
and Herries ” 

“ To save you fartlicv trouble, tliia person’s de- 
signation is Herries of Birrenswovk.” 

“ Of Birrenswork I” said Mr Crosbic ; “ I have 
you now, Mr Alan. Could you not as well have 
said, the Laird of Redgauntlet !” 

Fairford was too wary to testify any surprise at 
this identification of names, however unexpected. 
** I thought,” said ho, ** he was more generally 
known by the name of Herries. I have seen and 
been in company with him under that name, 1 am 
sure.” 

“ Oh ay; in Edinburgh, hclikc. You know Red- 
gauntlet was unfortuuato a great while ago, and 
though ho was maybe not deeper in the mire tlian 
other folk, yet, for some reason or other, he did not 
get so easily out.” 

He was attainted, 1 understand ; and has no 
remissioD,” said Fairford. 

Tho cautious Provost only nodded, and said, ' 
** You may guess, therefore, why it in so conve- 
nient he should hold his mother’s name, which is 
also partly his own, when he is about Edinburgh. 
To bear liis proper name might be accounted a 
kind of flying in the face of government, ye under- 
stand. But he has been long connived at — tho 
story is an old story — and tho gentleman has many 
excdlent qualities, and is of a very ancient and 
honourable house — has cousins among the great 
folk — counts kin with the Advocate and witli the 
Sheriff— 'hawks, you know, Mr iVhui, will not pike 
out hawks’ een— he is widely connected — my wife 
is a fourth cousin of Redgauntlet’s.” 

jUtao UUb UUkrifmm ! thought Alan Fairford to 
himself; but the hint present^ determined him to 
proceed by soft means and with caution. £ beg 
yeu to understand,” said Fairford, " that in die 
investigatioii l am about to make, 1 design no harm 
to Mr Herries, or Redgauntlet — call him what 
you will. AH I wish is, to ascertain the safety of 
my friend. 1 know that he was rather foolish in 
once going upon a mere frolio, in disguise, to the 
neighbourhood of this same gentleman’s house. 
In his cireumsianoes, Mr Redgauntlet may have 
misinterpreted the motives, ana considerod Darsie 
Latimer as a spy. His influence, 1 believe, is 
great, among the disorderly people you spoke of 
but now I” 

The Provost answered with another sagacious 
Hhake of his head, that would have done honour to 
Lord Burleigh lA the Critie. 

^ “ Well, then,” eontinned Fairford, " is it not pos- i 
Bible that, in the mistaken belief tliat Mr Latimer 


was a spy, he may, upon such suspicion, have caused 
him to be carried off and confined somewhere t — 
Su(^ things are done at elections, and on occasioRS 
less pressing than when men think their lives are 
in danger from an informer.” 

" Mr Fairford,” said tlie Provost, very earnestly, 
" I scarce think such a mistake possible : or if, by 
any cxlmordinary chance, it would have taken 
place, Redgauntlet, whom I cannot but know well, 
being, as lliave said, my wife’s first cousin, (fourth 
cousin, 1 should say,) is altogetlier incapable of 
doing any thing harai to the young gentleman — 
he might send him ower to Ailsay for a night or 
two, or maybe land him on the north coast of Ire- 
land, or in Islay, or somo of tlio Hebrides; but 
depend upon it, ho is incapable of harming a haii* 
of his head.” 

" I am determined not to trust to that, Provost,” 
answered Fairford, firmly ; ** and 1 am a good deal 
surprised at your way of talking so lightly of such 
an aggression on the liberty of the subject You 
i are to consider, and Mr Hennes or Mr Redgaunt- 
I let’s friends would do very well also to consider, 
i how it will sound in the ears of an English Secre- 
tary of State, diat an attainted traitor (for such is 
this gentleman) has not onl^ ventured to take up 
his abode in this realm — against the King of whicli 
he has been in arms — but is suspected of having 
proceeded, by open force and violence, sgainst the 
person of one of the lieges, a young man, who is 
neither without friends nor property to secure his 
being righted.” 

The Provost looked at tho young connscHor with 
a face in wliich distrust, alarm, and vexation seemed 
mingled. A foshious job,” ho said at laa^ " a 
fashions job ; and it will be dangerous meddling 
witli it. I should like Hi to see your fatlier’s son 
turn informer arainst an unfortunate gentleman.” 

” Neither do 1 mean it,” answered Alan, " pro- 
vided that unfortunate gentleman and his friends 
give me a quiet opportunity of securing my friend’s 
safety. If 1 could speak with Mr Redgauntlet, and 
hear his own explanation, T should probably bo 
satisfied. If T am forced to denounce him to go- 
vernment, it will be ill his new capacity of a kid- 
napper. 1 may not be able, nor is it my buriness, 
to prevent his being recognized in his former cha- 
racter of an attainted person, excepted from the 
general pardon.” 

I ” Master Fairford,” said the Provost, " would yo 
' ruin tho poor innocent gentieman on an ifile sus- 
picion I” 

" Say no more of it, Mr Crosbte ; my line of con- 
duct is determined — unless that suspiciou is re- 
moved.” 

“ Weel, sir,” said tlie Provost, since so it be, 
and since you say that you do not seek to harm 
Redgauntlet personally, I’ll ask a man to dine with 
us to-day that kens as much about bis matters as 
most folk. You must tliink, Mr Alan Fairford, 
tliough Redmuntlet be my wife’s near relative, and 
though, doubtless, I wish him weel, yet I am not 
the person who is like to be intmeted witli his in- 
*icoming8 and outgoings. I am not a tnan for iliat 
— 1 keep the kirk,' and I abhor Popeiy — I have 
stood np for the House of Hanover, and for liberty 
and property— I carried arms, air, against the 
Pretender, when three of fiio Highlandmen’s bag- 
gage-carts were stopped at Ecclefediaii ; and 1 1 m 
an espedal loss of a imndred poonds— ” 
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** ScutB,’* interrupted Fairford. You forgot you 
told me all this before.’* 

Soots or English, it was too mudi for me to 
lose,” said the Provost ; so you see J am not a 
person to pack or peel with Jacobites, and such 
unfreemen as poor Redgauntlet.’* 

Granted, sMted, Mr Crosbie; and what thon 1’* 
said Alan Fairford. 

" Whjr, then, it follows, that if I am to help you 
at this pinch, it cannot be by and through my ain 
personal knowledge, but through some fitting agent 
or third person.’* 

“ Granted again,” said Fairford. “ And pray 
who may this third person be T* 

“ Wha but Pate Maxwell of Summertrees — 
iiim they call Pate-iu-Peril.” 

An old forty-five man, of course 1” said Fair- 
ford. 

"Ye may swear that,” replied tlie Provost — 
"as black a Jacobite as the auld leaven can make 
liim ; but a sonsy, merry companion, tliat none of 
us tliink it worth while to break wi* for all his brags 
and his davers. You would have thought, if he 
hod had but his own way at Derby, he would have 
marched Charlie Stewart through between Wade 
and the Duke, as a thread goes through the needle’s 
ec, and seated him in Smut James’s before you 
could have said baud your hand. But though he 
is a windy body when he gets on his auld-warld 
stories, he has mair gumption in him than most 
lieople — knows business, Mr Alan, being bred fo 
die law ; but never took the gown, because of the 
oatlis, which kept more folk out tlien than they do 
now — the more’s the pity.” i 

" What 1 are you sorr^, Provost, tliat Jacobitism 
is upon the decline t” said Fairford. 

" No, no,** answered the Provost — " I am only 
sorry for folks losing the tenderness of conscience 
which they used to have. I have a son breeding 
to tlie bar, Mr Fairford ; and, no doubt, consider- i 
ing my services and sufferings, 1 'might have looked ' 
for some bit postie to him ; but if the muckle tikes ! 
come in — 1 mean a’ these Maxwells, and John- I 
stones, and great lairds, that the oaths used to keep 
out long syne — the bits o’ messan dogies, like my 
son, and maybe like your father’s sou, Mr Alan, 
will be sair put to the wall.” 

" But to return to the subject, Mr Crosbie,” said 
Fairford, " do you really think it likely that this 
Mr Maxwell wiU be of service in this matter I” 

" It *8 very like he may be, for he is the tongue 
of the trump to the whole squad of them,” said the 
Provost ; " and Redgauntlet, tliough he will not 
stick at times to call him a fool, takes more of his 
counsel than any man’s else that 1 am aware of. If 
Pate can bring him to a communing, the business , 
is done. Ho ’s a sharp chield, Pate^in-Pcril.” 

“ Pate-in-Peril I” repeated Alan ; " a very sin- 
gular name.** 

" Ay, and it was in as queer a way he got it ; but 
I’ll say naethin^ about that,” said the Provost, " for 
fear of forestalfing his market ; for ye are’sure to 
hear it once at least, however oftener, before the* 
punch-bowl gives place to the tea-pot. — And now, 
fare ye weel ; for there is the council-bell clinking 
in earnest ; and if 1 am not there before it jows 
in, Mlie Laurie will be trying some of his ma- 
noeuvres.” 

The Provost, repeating his expectation of seeing 
Mr Fairford at two o’clock, at length effected his 


escape from the young counsellor, and left him at 
a considerable loss how to proceed. The Sheriff, 
it seems, had returned to J^iuburgh, and he feared 
to find the visible repugnance of the Provost to 
interfere with this Ijoird of Birrensworfc, or Red- 
gauntlet, much stronger amongst toe country gen- 
tlemen, many of whom were Catholics as well as 
Jacobite^ and most others unwilling to quarrel 
with kinsmen and friends, by prosecuting with 
severity political offences which bad almost run a 
prescription. 

To collect all the information in his power, and • 
not to have recourse to the higher authorities until 
he could give all the light of which toe case was 
capable, seemed the wiser proceeding in a choice of 
difficulties. He had some conversation with toe 
Procurator-Fiscal, who, as well as toe Proves^ was 
an old correspondent of his father. Alan expressed 
to tliat officer a purpose of visiting Brokenburu, 
but was assured by him, tliat it would bo a step 
attended witli much danger to his own person, and 
altogether fruidess ; toat toe individuals who had 
been ringleaders in the riot were long since safely 
sheltered in their various lurking-holes in toe Trie 
of Man, Cumberland, and elsewhere ; and that those 
who might remain would undoubtedly commit vio- 
lence on any who visited their setdement with the 
purpose of inquiring into too lato disturba^nces. 

There were not too same objections to his has- 
tening to Mount Sharon, where he expected to find 
the latest news of his friend ; 'and toere was time 
enough to do so, before too hour appointed for the 
Provost’s dinner. Upon the road, he congratulated 
himself on having obtained one point of aJiuost cer- 
tain information. The person who had in a manner 
forced himself upon his father’s hospitality, and 
had appeared desirous to induce Darsie Latimer 
to visit England, against whom, too, a sort of warn- 
ing had been received from an individual connected 
widi and residing in his own family, proved to bo 
a promoter of toe disturbance in which Darsie had 
disappeared. ^ 

What could be toe cause of such an attempt on 
toe liberty of an inoffensive and amiable man t It 
was impossible it could be merely owing to Red- 
gauntlet’s mistaking Darsie for a spy ; for though 
toat was toe solution which Fairford had offered to 
the Provost, he well knew tha^ in point of fact, ho 
himself had been warned by his singular visiter of 
some danger to wliich his friend was expo^, before 
Budi suspicion could have been entertaiu<ri ; and 
too injunctions received by Latimer from his guar- 
dian, or him who acted as such, Mr Griffitos of 
London, pointed to the same thing. He was mtliw 
glad, however, that he had not let Provost Crosbie 
into his secret, farther than was absolutely neces- 
sary ; since it was plain that the connection of his 
wife wito the suspected pai'ty was likely to affect 
Ilia impartiality as a magistrate. « 

When Alan Fairford arrived at Mount Sharon, 
Rachel Geddos hastened to meet him, almost before 
too servant could open too door. She drew back 
in disappointment whon slie beheld a stranger, and 
said, to oxcuso her precipitation, toat " she had 
tliought it was her brother Jotoua returned from 
Cixmberlaud.” 

Mr Geddes is then absent from home t” smd 
Fairibrd, much disappointed in his turn. 

' " He hath been gone rince yesterday, friend,” 
answered Raciiel, once more composed to the 
188 
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quietude urhicli characterizes her sect, but her pale 
eheck and red eye giving contradiction to her as- 
sumed equanimity. 

** J am,” said Foirford, hastily, " the particular 
friend of a young man not unknovm to you. Miss 
Geddes — the friend of Dorsie Latiroor — aud ajii 
come hitlier in the utmost anxiety, having under- 
stood from Provost Crosbie, tliat he had disappeared 
in the night when a destructive attack was made 
upon the fishing-station of Mr Geddes.” 

Thou dost afflict me, friend, by tliy inquiries,” 
paid Rachel, more affected than before ; ** for al- 
tliougli the youth was like tliose of tlic worldly 
genemtion, wise in Ids own conceit, and lightly io 
be moved by the brcatli of vanity, yet Joshua lt>vcd 
him, and his heart clave to him as if lie had liecn 
Ins own son. And when he himself escaped fram 
tlto sons of Belial, wliich was not until they had 
tired thempelvcs with reviling, aud with idle re- 
proach, aud the jests of the scoffer, Joshua, my 
brother, returned to tlicm onco .and again, to give 
ransom for the youth called iMrsie Latirnor, with | 
offers of money and with promise of remission, but I 
they would not hearken to him. Also, lie went I 
beforo tlie Head Judge, whom men call the Sheriff, > 
! and would have told hiiu of the youth’s peril ; but 
lie would in no way hearken to him unless he would 
swojir unto the truth of Jiis w'ords, which thing he 
might not do without sin, seeing it is WTitteii, Swear 
not at all — also, that our conversation shall he yea 
or nay. Therefore, Joshua returned tij me discon- 
solate, and said, * Sister Rachel, this youth hath run i 
into peril for my sake ; assuredly J shall not be | 
guiltless if a hair of his head Iks harmed, seeing i 
have sinned in pormiting him to go witli me to the 
fishing-station when such evil was to he fcai*ed. 
'fhereforc, I will take my horse, even Solomon, aud j 
ride swiftly into Cumberland, and I will make my- 
, ^c•If friends with ^laxnmon of Unrightooiiaiiof-s, 

I among the magistrates of the Gcntiif3s, and among 
their mighty men ; and it «%liaU come to pass that 
Darsie Latimer shall be delivered, even it' it were 
at the expense of half ray substauec.’ Aud £ said, ; 
‘ Nay, my brother, go not, fur they will but scoff _ 
at and revile tlico ; but hire with thy silver one of 
the scribes, who are eager as hunters in pui'suing , 

I their prey, and he shall free Darsio Latimer from 
the men of violence by his cunning, and thy son! 
sliall be guiltless of evil tow’ards tlie lad.’ But lie ; 
answered and said, * I will not be conti*nlled in ibis 
matter.’ And he is gone forth, and hath not re- 
turned, and 1 fear me that he may never return ; 
lor tliough he bo peaceful, as beroinetli one who • 
Jiolds all violence as offence against his own soul, 
yet neither the floods of water, nor the fear of the 
snare, nor the draw’n sword of the adversary bran- 
dished ill the path, will overcome his purpose. 
Wherefore the Solway may swallow him up, or the 
! sword of fj^c enemy may devour him — neverthe- ’ 
less, my hopo is better in Him who dirccteth all 
filings, and ruletli over the waves of the sea, and ■ 
overruleth the devices of the wicked, and who can j 
I'cdeem us oven as a bird from the fowler’s net.” | 
1 ^ Tliia was all tliat Fairiord could learn from Miss | 
j Geddes ; but he heard with pleasure, that the good ■ 
I (Quaker, her brother, had many friends among | 
j those of liis own profession in Cumberland, and j 
without exposing himself to so much danger as his j 
I f^ter seemed to apprehend, he trusted he might ! 
p bo able to discover some traces of Darpie Ciatimor. j 


He himself rode back to Dumfries, having left with 
Miss Geddes his direction in tliat place, and an 
earnest request that slic would forward thitlicr 
wbateyei* information slie might obtain from her 
bx-othcr. 

On Fairford’s return to Dumfries, he employed 
the brief interval which remained before diniier- 
tiinc, in writing an account of what had befallen 
Latimer, and of the present nncertainty of his con- 
dition, to Mr Samuel Griffiths, tlirough whose liands 
the remittances for his friend’s service had been 
I’i'gnlarly made, desiring he would instantly acquaint 
him with such parts of his history as might direct 
him in the search wliich he was about to institute 
through the border counties, and wliich he pledged 
himself not to givo up until lie had obtained news 
of his friend, alive or dead. The young lawyer’s 
mind felt easier when he had despatched this letter. 
He could not conceive any 1*008011 why his friend's 
liie should bo aimed at ; ho knew Darsic had done 
nothing by which his liberty could be legally 
affected ; and altliougli, even of lato years, tliero 
bad been singular histories of men, aud women also, 
who had been trepanned, and concealed in solitudes 
ami distant islands, in order to servo some tempo- 
rary purpose, such violences had been chiefly prac- 
tised by the rich on tlio poor, and by tho strong 
oil the feeble ; whereas, in the present case, this Mr 
i lorries, or Itcdgaundet, being amenable, for more 
ro^nsoiis than one, to the censure of the law, must 
ho the weakest in any struggle in wbicli it could be 
appealed to. It is true, that his frieudly anxiety 
whispered, that the very cause which rendered tliis 
oppressor less formidable, might make him more 
desperate. Still, recalling his language, so strikingly 
(hat of the gentleman, and oven of tlie man of hon- 
our, Alan Fairford concluded, tliat though, in his 
feudal pride, Redgaiuitlot might venture on tlie 
deeds of violence exercised by tho aristocracy in 
other times, he could not be capable of any action 
of deliberate atrocity. And in these convictions he 
went to dine A\ith Provost Crosbie, with a heart more 
at case than might have been expected. > 


CHAPTER Xir. 

.' ABRATtVE OK ALAX I'AlIlFOaD, CONTINUED. 

Five minutes had elapsed after tlie town-clock 
struck two, before Alan Faiiforrl, who liad made a 

■ small detrmr to pnt his letter into tlie post-house, 
reached the mansion of Mr Provost Crosbie, and 
was at once gi'cetcd by the voice of that civic dig- 
nitary, and tile rural dignitary lus visiter, as by tiie 
v(/iccs of men impatient for their dianer. 

" Come away, Mr Fairford — the Edinhnrgh time 
is later than ours,” said the Provost. 

And, Come away, young gentleman,” said the 

■ Laird ; " I remember your father weel, at the Cross, 
i thirty years ago — I reckon you are as late in Kdin- 
I burgh as at London, four o’clock hours-— oh 1” 

I “ Not quite so degenerate,” replied Fairford ; 
' " but certainly many £<linburf;h people are so ill- 
! advised as to postpone their dinner till three, tliat 
i tiicy may have full time to answer their London 
i corrcBpondcnls.” 

I . ■ 

! t S>e« Rute 3VcjMitin«d and Canecakd. 
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I ** London correspondents !” said Mr Maxwell : 

! and pray, wiLat the devil have tlie people of Aiild 
' lloekic to do with London con*cspondents f’ * 

The tradesmen must have their gooiU.” said 
; I'airford. 

I « Can they not huy our own Scottish mantifac- 
I tures, and pick their customers’ pockets in a more 
! patriotic manner I” 

! Then the ladies must have fashions/’ said Fair- 
i ford. 

I ‘‘ Can they not busk the plaid over their licads^ as 
: their mothers didi A totan screen^ and once 
I a-year a new cockemony from Paris, should serve 
' .«i Countess. But ye have not many of tliein left, 

I think — Mareschal, Airlcy, Winton, Wemyas, lial- 

• merino, all passed .and gone — ay, ay, the countesses 
I and ladies of quality will scarce take up too much 
' of your ball-room floor with their quality lioo[‘S 

iio\v-a-days.” 

" There is no want of crowding, however, sir,” 
s.aid Fairford ; “ tliey begin to talk of a new As- 
sembly-Room.” 

“ A new Assembly-Room !” said the old Jacobite 
Laird — “ Umph — 1 mind quartering three hun- 
dred men in the old Assembly-Room ‘ — Hut come, 
oonie — r 11 ask no moTO questions — the answers 
all smell of new lords new lands, and do but spu;! 
my appetite, which were a pity, since here eonios 
Ml’S Crosbio to say our mutton ’s ready.” 

It was even so. Mrs Crosbio had been absrnr, 

’ like Eve, “ on hospitable cares intent,” a duty which, 

• file did not conceive herself exempted from, either 
by the dignity of her husband’s rank in tlio nuiiiici- 
pality, or the splcjidour of her Brussels silk gown, 

■ or even by the more highly prized lustre of her 
birtli ; for she was born a Maxwell, and allied, a i 

' her husband often informed his friends, to several 
' of the first families in the comity. She had been 
i handsome, and was still a portly, good-looking I 
' Avonian of her years ; and though her peep into the | 
I Kitchen had somewhat licightcned her complexion, | 
I it w.ns no more than a modest touch of rouge iniglit ; 

■ Jnive done. 1 

• The Provost was certainly proud of his lady, j 
! nay, some said lie was afraid of her ; for, of the 

; b ‘males of tlio Redgauntlet family there w'eiit a 
rumour, tliat, ally where they would, there was a 
I gray marc as surely in the stables of their husbands, 

■ IIS there is a white horse in Wouvermnn’s pictures. 

! The good datnc, too, w.as sup]X)sed to have bioinght 
I a spice of politics into MrCrosbie’s household along 
j with her ; and the Provost’s enemies at the Council- 
; t.'ible of the burgh used to observe, that lie uttered 

‘ tliere many a bold harangue against the Pretender, | 
‘ :uid in favour of King George and govcrninciit, of < 
which he dared not hiavo pronounced a syllable in 
; his own bedchamber ; and that, in fact, liis wife’s 
I prc'donihiatin^ influence had now and then occa- 
j sioned his acting, or forbearing to act, in a mivniier 
very difTcrent from hia general professions of zeal 
for Revolution principles. If this was in any res- 
pect true, it was certain, on the other band, that 
Mrs Crosbie, in all external points, seemed to ac> 

1 Not much in those days, for within my recollection the 
London post was brought north In a small mail-cart : and men 
are yet alive who recollect when it came down with only one 
Hinq;To letter for Edinburgh, nddretted to the manager of the 
Jlritlsh Linen Company. 

< T remember hearing this identical answer given by an old 
Highland gentleman of tlie Fo^-Flve.when be heard of the 
opening of tlie New Asaembly-Koonis In Gce?S'! Street. 


knowledge tlie " lawful sway and right supremacy” 
of the head of the house, and if did not in truth 
ravoreiice her husband, she at least seemed to do so. 

This stately dame received Mr Maxwell (a comn 
of course) with cordiality, and Fairford with civi- 
lity ; answerine at the same time with respect to 
the magisterial complaints of the Provost^, that 
j dinner was just coming up. But since you clwged 
jmor Peter MacAlpin, that used to take core of the 
town-clock, my dear, it lias never gone well a single 
day.” 

Peter MacAlpin, my dear,” said the Provost, 

" made himself too busy for a pci-son in office, and 
drunk healtlis and so forth, which it became no 
man to drink or to pledge, far less one that is in 
point of office a servant of tlie public. I under- 
st'and that he lost the music bells in Edinburgh, 
for playing ‘ Ower the Water to Charlie,’ umn uie 
tenth of June. He is a black sheep, and (leservcs 
j no encouragement.” 

j “ Not a 1^ tune though, .after all,” said Sommer- 
I trees ; and, turning to tlic window, ho half hummed, 
j half whistled, the air in question, then sang the last 
I verse aloud : 

** Oh I loe wcel my CIiarIie‘A name, 

Thuugh some there bo that abhor him ; 

I hit oh to me the doil gang homo 
Wi* a’ the \V)iigB before him! 

Over the water, and over the sea, 

And over the water to Charlie ; 

Come weal, come wo. we'll gather and go, 

And live or die with Charlie." 

Mrs Crosbie smiled furtively on the Laird, 'wear- 
ing an aspect at the same time of deep submission ; 
while the Provost, nut clioosing to hear his visitor’s 
ditty, took a turn tlirough the room, in unquestioned 
dignity and independence of authority. 

‘‘ Awocl, awoel, iny dear,” said tlie lady, witli a 
quiet smile of subnuBsioii, ye ken these matters 
best, and you will do your pleasure — they arc far 
above my hand — only, I doubt if ever the town- 
clock will go right, or your meals be got up so 
regular as 1 should wisli, till Peter MacAlpin gets 
his office back ag.aiii. The body ’J auld, and can 
neillier work nor want, but he is the only hand to 
set a clock.” 

It may be noticed in passing, that, notwithstand- 
ing this prediction, wliicli, probably, tlie fair Cas- 
sandra had the full means of accomplishing, it was 
not till the second council-day thereafter that tlie 
misdemeanours of the Jacobite clock-keeper were 
passed over, and he was once more restored to his 
occupation of fixing tlie town’s time, and tlio Pro- 
vost’s dinuer-hoiir. ^ I 

Upon the present occasion the dinner passed j 
pleasantly away. Summertrooa talked and jested 
with the easy indiflerence of a innii who holds him- 
self superior to his company. He was indeed an 
important person, as was testified by Ws portly ap- 
pearance ; his liat laced with pohil a ; liis 

coat and waistcoat once richly embroidered, tiioueh 
now almost tlireadbare ; the splendour of his swi- 
tairc, and laced ruffles, tlioiigh the first was sorely 
creased, and the other sullied ; not to forget tlie 
length of his silver-liilted rapier. His wit, or rather 
humour, bordered on the sarcastic, and intimated 
a discontented man ; and although he diewed no 
displeasure when t)io Provost attempted a repartee, 
yet it seemed tliat he permitted it upon mere 
sufferance, as a fencing-master, engaged with a 
pupil, will fiijmctimes permit the tyro to bat hiuL 
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Boicly by way of encouragement Tlie Laird’s own 
jests, in the meanwhile, were eminently successful, 
not only with the Provost and his lady, but with 
the red-cheeked and red-ribboned servant-maid who 
waited at table, and who could scarce pei'form her 
duty with propriety, so effectual were the explosions 
of Summertreos. Alan Faii*ford alone was nnmoved 
among all this mirth ; whicli was the less wonder- 
ful, that, besides the hnportant subject which occu- 
pied his thoughts, most of the Ijaird’s good things 
consisted in sly allusions to little parochid or family 
incidents, with which the Edinburgh visiter was 
totally unacquainted ; so tliat the laughter of the 
party sounded in his car like the idle crackling of 
thorns unddr the pot, with this difference, that they 
did not accompany or second any such useful ope- 
ration as the boiling thereof. 

. Fairford was glad when the cloth was withdrawn; 
and when Provost Croshie (not without some pointt. 
of advice from his lady, touching the pi'ccisc mix- 
ture of the ingredients; had accomplished the com- 
pounding of a noble bowl of punch, at which the 
old Jacobite’s eyes seemed to glisten, the glasses 
were pushed round it, filled, and witlidrawii each 
by its owner, when the Provost emphatically named 
the toast, “ The King,” witli an important look to 
Fairford, which seemed to say, You can have no 
doubt whom 1 mean, and tlicrefore thci'e is no occa- 
sion to particularize the individual. 

Summertreca repeated the toast, with a sly wink 
to the lady, while Fairford drank his glass in 
silence. 

"Well, young advocate,” said the landed pro- 
prietor, " 1 am glad to see there is some shame, if 
there is little honesty, left in the Faculty. Sumo 
of your black-gowns, now-a-days, have as little of 
the one as of tlie other.” 

At least, sir,” replied Mr Fairford, " 1 am so 
itiuch of a lawyer as not willingly to enter into 
disputes which I am not retained to support — it 
would be but tlirowing away both time and argu- 
ment.” 

“ Come, come,” said the lady, “ we will have no 
argument in tins house about Whig or Tory — the 
Provost kens wlmt he maun «ay, and 1 ken what he 
should think ; and for a’ that has come and ganc 
yet, there may bo a time coming when honest men 
may say what tliey tliink, whether tlicy be Provosts 
or not.” 

“ I) *ye hoar that, Provost ?'* said Snmmertrees ; 
" yotir wife’s n witch, man ; you should nail a horse 
slioe on your chamber door — Ha, ha, lin !” 

This sally did not take quite so well aus foriuer 
efforts of the Laird’s wit. The lady drew up, and 
the Provost said, half aside, The sooth bourd is 
\ nae bourd. ' You will find tlie horse adioe hissing 
hot, Snmmertrees.” 

« You can apeak from experionoe, doubtless, Pro- 
vost,” answered the Ijair4 ; " but I cravo pardon — 
I need not tell Mrs Crosbie tliat 1 have idl respect 
I fur the auld and honourablo house of Ncdgauutlet.” 

I And good reason ye have, that are sae sib to 
them,” quoth tlie lady, <‘aiid kend weel buitli them 
! that are here, and them .that are gane.” 

troth, and ye may say .sae, madam,” an- 
! swered tlie Laird ; for poor Uar^ lledgauntlct, 
that suffered at Garlisle, was hand and glove wiUi 
me ; and yet wo parted on short leave-taking.” 


1 The trqa Joke is no Joke. 


“ Ay Summertreos,” said tlio Provost ; that 
was when yt>u played Cheat-tlio-woodio, and gat^ie 
by-name of Pate-in-Perll. 1 wisli you would tell 
tho story to my young friend here. He likes weel 
to hear of a sharp trick, as most lawyers do.” 

" I wonder at your want of circumspection. Pro- 
vast,” said the Laird, — much after the manner ot 
a singer when declining to sing the song that is 
quivering upon liia tongue’s very end. ^ Ye should 
mind thera aro some auld stories that cannot be 
ripped up a^ain with entire safety to all concerned. 
Taee is Latin for a candle.” 

" I hope,” said tho lady, you are not afraid of 
any thing being said out of this house to your pre- 
judice, Suinmertrees 1 I have heard the story 
before ; but the oftener I hear ii^ the more won- 
derful 1 think it.” 

Yes, madam ; but it has been now a wonder of 
more tlian nine days, and it is time it should be 
ended,” answered Maxwell. 

Fairford now thought it civil to say, " tliat he 
had often heard of Mr Maxwell’s wonderful escape, 
and that notliing could be more agreeable to him 
than to hear the right version of it.” 

But Summertrees was obdurate, and refused to 
take up tlio time of tho company witli such " auld 
warld nonsense.” 

“ Weel, wed,” said tho Provost, a wilful niau 
maun hae his way. What do yonr folk in the 
counti'y think about the disturbances that arc be- 
ginning to spunk out in the colonies !” 

Excellent, sir, excellent. When tilings oomo , 
to the worst tlicy will mend ; and to the worst they 
are coming. But as to that nonsense ploy of mine, 
if ye insist on healing tlie particulars,” — said the 
Laird, who began to be sensible that the period of 
telling bis story gracefully was gliding fiist away. 

“ Nay,” said the Provost, “ it was not for myself, 
but this young gentleman.” 

" Awed, what for should 1 not pleasure thd yonng 
gentleman f — I ’ll just drink to honest folk at hame 
and abroad, and deil ane else. And then — but you 
liave heard it before, Mrs Crosbie 1 ” j 

" Not so often as to think it tiresome, 1 assure | 
ye,” said the lady ; and without farther prelimiua- | 
ries, the Laird addressed Alan Fairford. i 

Ye have heard of a year tliey call the farty-fice^ j 
young gentleman ; when Uie Southrons’ li^s made ! ^ 
their last acquaintance with Scottish claymorosi 
There was a set of rampauging chields in the country 
tlien that they called rebels — I never could find out 
what for — Skimo men should liave been wi’ tiiem 
that never came, Provost — Skye and the 
aboon Traquair for that, ye ken. — Weel, Ae job 
was settled at last. Cloured crowns wera plenty, 
and raxed necks came into fashion. 1 dinna mind 
very weel what T was doing, swaggering about the 
country with dirk and pistol at my bolt for five or 
six monthi^ or thereaway ; but 1 hod a weary 
waking out of a wild dream. Then did J find iny- ; 
self on foot in a misty morning, with my hand, 
just for fear of going astray, linked into a hand- 
cuff, as tliey call it, with poor Harry Redgauntlet’s 
fastened into tlio other ; and there we were, trudg- 
ing along, with about a score more that had thrust 
their horns ower deep in the bog, just like our- 
selves, aud a sergeant’s guard of redcoats, with twa 
file of dragoons, to keep all quiet, and give ns heart 
to the roaS. Now, if this mode of travelling was 
not VC 17 pleasant, tho object did not particularlj 
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recommend it ; for, you understand, young man, 
that- they did not trust these poor rebel In^ea to 
ho tried by juries of their ain kindly countrymen, 
though ane would have thought they would have 
found Whigs enough in Scotland to hang us all ; 
but they behoved to trounce us away to be tried 
at Carlisle, where tho folk had been so frightened, 
that had you brought a whole Highland clan at 
once into the court, they would have put their 
hands upon their cen, and cried, * hang them a*,* 
just to be quit of them.” 

“ Ay, ay,*' said tho Provost, " that was a suell 
law, 1 grant ye." 

“ Snell !** said the wife, ‘‘ snell ! I wish they 
fliat passed it had tho jury I would recommend 
them to 1" 

^ " I suppose tho young lawyer thinks it all very 
right,” said Summertrees, looking at Fairford — 
** an old lawyer might have thought otlicrwise. 
However, the cudgel was to be found to beat the 
dog, and they chose a heavy one. Well, I kept 
rny spirits better than my companion, poor fellow ; 
for 1 had the luck to have neither wife nor child 
to tliink about, and Harry Rcdgauntlet had both 
one and t’other. — You have seen Harry, Mrs 
Crasbie!” 

" In troth have T,” said she, with tho sigh which 
wc givo to early recollections, of which the object 
is no more. " He was not so tall as his brother, 
and a gentler lad every way. After he married 
the great English fortune, folk called him less of a 
Scottishman than Edward." 

“ Folk lee'd, tlien," said Summertrees ; " poor 
Harry was none of your bold-speaking, ranting 
reivers, that talk about what they did yesterday, 
or what they will do to-morrow ; it was when some- 
thing was to do at the moment that you should 
have looked at Harry Rcdgauntlet. 1 saw him at 
Cullodcn, when all was lost, doing more than twenty 
of these blccziiig braggarts, till tlie very soldiers 
that took him, cried not to hurt him — for all some- 
body's orders, Provost — for ho w’as* tlie bravest 
fellow of tliem all. Wcel, as I went by the side 
of Harry, and felt him raise my hand up in the mist 
of the morning, as if he wished to wi^ bis eye — 
for lie had not that freedom without my leave — 
my very heart was like to break for him, poor 
fellow. In the meanwhile, 1 had 1>cen trying and 
trying to make my hand as fine as a lady’s, to see 
if I could slip it out of my iron wristband. You 
may think," he said, laying his broad bony hand 
on ilie table, " 1 had work enough with such a 
shonlder-of-mutton fist ; but if you observe, the 
shackle-bones are of tho largest, and so they were 
oblirod to keep the handcuff wide ; at length I got 
my hand slipped out, and slipped in again ; and 
poor Harrv was sae deep in his ain thoughts, I could 
not make him sensible what 1 was doing." 

" Why not 1" said Alan Fairford, for whom the 
tale began to have some interest 

« Because there was an unchancy beast of a 
dragoon riding close beside us on tlio otlier side ; 
ind if I had let him into my confidence as well a% 
Harry, it would not have bem long before a pistol- 
ball slapped though my bonnet — Well, I had little 
for it but to do the best 1 could for myself ; and, 
by my conscience, it was time, when tho g^lows 
was staring me in the face. Wo were to halt for 
breakfast at Moffat Well did I know the moors 
we were marching over, having hunted and hawked | 


on every acre of ground in very diffbrent times. 
So I waited, you see, tiU I was on the edge of Er- 
rickstane brae— Ye ken the place iliey call tlie 
klarquis’s Beef-stand, because the Annandale loons 
used to put their stolen cattlo in there I" 

Fairford intimated his ignorance. 

Ye must have seen it as ye came tins way ; it 
looks as if four hills were laying tlieir heads toge- 
ther, to shut out daylight from tlie dark boUow 
space between them. A d — d deep, black, black- 
guard-looking abyss of a hole it is, and goes straight 
down from the road-side, as perpendicular as it can 
do, to be a heathery brae. At tlio bottom, tliere 
is a small bit of a brook, that you would think 
could hardly hud its way out from the hills that 
are so closely jammed round it." 

A bad pass, indeed," said Alan. 

You may say that," continued tho Laird. 
^ Bad as it was, sir, it was my only chance ; and 
though my very flesh creeped when I thought what 
a rumble I was going to get, yet T kept my heart 
up all the same. And so, just when we came on 
the edge of tliis Beef-stand of the Johnstones^ 1 
slipped out my hand from tlio handcuff, cried to 
Harry Gauntlet, * Follow me !’ — whisked under 
the belly of the dragoon horse — flung my plaid 
round me with the speed of lightning — threw my- 
self on iny side, for there was no keeping my fect^ 
and down the brae hurled T, over heather and fern, 
and blackberries, like a barrel down Chalmers's 
Close, in Auld ^ckie. G— , sir, I never could 
help laughing when 1 tliink how the scoundrel red- 
coats must have been bumbazed ; for tho mist 
being, as I said, thick, they had little notion, I take 
it, that they were on tlie verge of such a dilemma. 
1 was half way dow'n — for rowing is faster wark 
than rinuing — ere tlioy could get at their arms; 
and then it was flash, fl^h, flash — rap, rap, rap — 
from the edge of tho road ; but my head was too 
jumbled to think any thing either of tliat or the 
hard knocks 1 got among the stones. I kept my 
soii<«cs tliegitlier, wliilk has been thought wonderful 
by all that ever saw the place ; and I helped my- 
self with my hands as gallantly as I could, knd to 
the bottom I came. There T lay for half a moment; 
but the thoughts of a gallows is worth all the Salts 
and scent-bottles in the world, for bringing a man 
to himself. Up I sprung, like a four-year-auld colt. 
All the hills were spinning round with me, like so 
many great big humming-tops. But there was nao 
time to think of that neither ; more especially as 
the mist had risen a little with tlie firing. I could 
sec the villains, like 8.10 mony craWs on the edge 
of tlie brae ; and 1 reckon tliat tliey saw me ; for 
some of the loons were beginning to crawl down 
tlie hill, but likep aiild wives in their red-cloaks, 
coming frae a field-preaching, than such a souple 
lad as I was. Accordingly, they soon began to stop 
and load tlieir pieces. Good-e'en to you, ^ntlc- 
men, tliought I, if that is to be the gate of it. If 
you have any farther word with me, you raauii come 
as far as Carriefraw-gaims. And so off I set, and 
never buck went faster ower the braes than I did ; 
and I never stopped till I had put three waters, 
reasonably deep, as the season was rainy, half-a- 
dozen mountains, and a few thousand acres Of tlie 
worst moss and ling in Scotland, betwixt me snd 
my friciuls the redcoats." 

<< It was tliat job which got you tlie name of Patc- 
iii-Fcril," said uie Provost, filling tlie glasses, iu*d 
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exclaiming with great emphasis, ivhile iiis guest, 
much animated witli tiie recollectiouB which the 
exploit excited, looked round with an air of triumph 
for sympathy and applause, — ^‘Hore is to your 
good health ; and may you never put your neck in 
such a venture again.” ^ 

** Humph ! — I do not know,” answered Suinmer- 


] him when in confinement — they had even the 
meanness to leave him without pecuniary assistance : 
and as all his own property was seized upon and 
plundered, he would have wanted common neces- 
saries, but for tlie attachment of a follow who was 
a famous liddler— a blind man — I have s^n him 
witli Sir Henry myself, both before the affair broke 


trees. “ I am not like to be tempted with aiiotlier j ont and while it was going on. J have heard tliat 


j opportunity* — Yet who knows And then he 
I made a deep pause. 

{ May 1 a&k what became of your friend, sir V* 
I said Alan Fairford. 

i “ Ah, poor Harry !” said Summerti*ecs. ‘‘ I ’ll 
I tell you what, sir, it takes time to make up one’s 
; mind to such a venture, as my friend tlie Provost 
I calls it ; and T was told by Neil Maclean, — who 


lie fiddled in the streets of Cai’iislc, and carried | 
what money he got to his master, while he was con- 
fined in the castle.” 

“ I do not believe a word of it,” said Mrs Crosbie, 
kindling with indignation. A Redgauutlei would 
h.avc died twenty times before lie had touched .1 
fiddler’s wages.” 

‘‘ Hout fyc — hout fye — all nonsense and pride,’’ , 


was next file to us, but had the luck to escape the \ said the Laird of Summcrtrec^ ** Scornful dog * 1 
gaUowB by some slightrof-hand trick or other,— | will eat dirty puddings, cousin Cx*osbie — ye litt h 
that, upon my breaking off, poor Harry stood like i ken what some of your friends were obh^d to j 
one motionless, altliougli till our brethren in capti- : yon linic for a sowp of brose, or a bit of bannock, j 
vity made as much tumult as they could, to distract j — G — d, I carried a cutler s wheel for several j 
^0 attention of the soldiers. And run ho did at , weeks, partly for need, and partly for disguise • 
last; but he did not know the ground, and citlier j there 1 went bizz — bizz — whizz zizz, at every j 
from confusion, or because he judged tlio descent auld wife’s door ; and if ever you want your sheai*'^ 
altogether perpendicular, he fled up the hill to the sijar|)cned, Mrs Crosbie, 1 am tlie^lad to do it for 
left, instead of going down at once, and so was easily yon, if my wheel was but in order 
pursued and taken. If he had followed my cxanijdc, You must ask m3' leave first,” said the Provost ; 
he w’ould have found enough among the shopherds I for 1 have been told you had sonic queer fashioii.i 
to hide him, and feed him, as they did me, on bear- | of taking a kiss instead of a penny, if you liked 3'our 


to hide him, and feed him, as they did me, on bear- 
scones and bra.xy mutton,^ till better days 
came round again.” 


customer.” ^ \ I 

‘‘ Come, conic, Provost,” said tliolady,ri6ing, “ if 1 


** He suffered then for his shai’e in the iusiim'C- I tlie niaut gets abune the meal with you, it is time I 


blood was too red 


tion 1 ” said Alan. . for im to take myself awa)' — And you will come to 

« You may swear that,” said Summcrti-ces. “ His j my room, gentlemen, wlieii you want a cup of te.'i.” 
blood was too red to be spared when that sort of » Alan Fairford was not sorry for the lady s ue- 
paiiit was in request. Ho suffered, sir, as 3'ou call j parture. She seemed too much alive to the honour , 
it — tliat is, he was inurdcred in cold blood, with I of the house of Redgauntlct, though only a fourth ; 
many a pyetty fellow liesidcs, — AVell, ive may have j cousin, not to be alarmed by the inquiries which he J 
our day next — what is fristed is not forgiven — ; proposed to make after the wdiereabout ot its pro- , 
they tliink us all dead and burmd — but— — ” sent head. Sti*aiige confused suspicions arose in | 
Here he filled his glass, and muttering some iiidis- • his mind, from his iinporfcct recollection of the tale | 
tiiiet denunciations, drank it off, and assumed his j of Wandering Willie, and tlie idea forced itself upon , 
usual manner, which liad been a little disturbed j liim, iliat his friend Darsie Latimer inightlKS the son j 
towards tlio end of the naiTativo. 1 of the uiiforlunato Sir IIenr3'. ^ But before mdul- j 

Wliat became of Mr lledgauntlet’s cliihl J” saiil : ging in such speculations, the point was, to discover j 
Fairford. 1 what had actually become of him. If he were in 

“ MiOer Redgauntlct ! — He was Sir Henry Red- ! tlie hands of his uncle, might there not exist smiio 
gauntlet, as his son, if the child now lives, will he j rivalry in fortune^ or rank, which might induce 
Sir Arthur — I called him IIaiT3' from intimac3’, 1 so stern a man as Redgauntlct to use unfair 
and Redgauntlet, .as the chief of his name — His j inonsurcs tfiwards a youth whom he would find 
proper stylo was Sir HeDr3'' Redgauntlet.” ' liimself unable to mould to his purpose } Ho con- 

"His in, therefore, is dead V* said Alan Fair- sidei’ed tliese points in sileiiee, during several re- 
ford. “ It is a pity so brave a lino should draw tr» volutions of tho glasses as they wheeled in galaxy 
a close.” ' round the bowl, Waiting until the Provost, agree- 

: " He has left a brollier,” said Sumnierti'ccs, ; ably to bis own proposal, sliould mention tlie sub- 

" Edward Hugh Redgauntlet, who has now the rc- jeef, for which he had cxpreasly introduced him 
presentation of the nunily. And well it is ; for to Mr Maxwell of Suinmertre^ 
though he be unfortunate in many respects, he wiil , Apparently the Provost had forgot his promise, 
keep up the honour of the bouse better tlism a ! or at least was in no great haste to fulfil it. Me 
I boy bred up amongst these bitter Whigs, tlic rc- ! debated witli great earnestness upon the stamp act, 

■ lations of his elder brother Sir Henry’s lady. Then ; which was then unpending over the American 
! they are on no good tenns with Rcdgaiuitlut : colonies, and upon other political subjects of the 

■ line bitter Whigs they are in every sense. It ; day, but said not* a word of Redgauntlet Alan 

i was a' runaway match betwixt Sir Homy and his ;*^8uon saw that the investigation ho medita^ most 
1 lady. Poor thing, they would not .allow her to see ; advance, if at all, on his own social motion, and 

- - - - — j determined to proceed accordinj^y. ; 

•BwMotoa. aeapi<^aie.tn.PtrU. Acting upon thi. rc»luUon, ^ flrel j 
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4oiiie jiitclligcfico upon the subject 1 am so anxious 
Qbciut.’* 

Gadso !*' said the Provost, after a moment’s 
hesitation, " it is very true. — Mr Maxwell, we wish 
lo consult you on a piece of important busmess. 
Vou must know — indeed I think you must have 
heard, that tlie fishermen at Brokenburn, and 
higher up the Solway, have made a raid upon 
Quaker Geddes’s stake-nets, and levelled all with 
the sands.” 

“ Jn troth I beard it, Provost, and I was glad 
to liertr the scoundrels had so much pluck left, as 
to right themselves against a fasliion which would 
make the upper heritoi's a sort of clocking-hens, to 
hatch the fisli that folk below them were to catch 
and cat.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Alan, “ that is not the present 
point. But a young friend of iniiio was witli Mr 
Geddes at the timo tliis violent procedure took place, 
and he has not since been heard of. Now, our 
fnend, the Provost, tliinka that you may be uLlo 
U> advise ” } 

Here he was interrupted by the Provost an<l < 
Siiinmcrtrccs speaking out both at once, the first ; 


“You know Mr IleiTios of Birrsnswork,” said J 
Alan, biniling, “ to whom the name of Redgauntlct | 
belongs 1” ! 

Maxwell darted a keen reproachful look towards I 
the Provost, but instantly smoothed his brow, tind 
chanjrod his tone to that of confidence and candour. 

“ You must not be angry, Mr Fairford, that the ! 
poor persecuted iioujurors arc a little upon the fui 
Tive when such clover young men aa you are making 
inquiries after us. 1 myself now, though 1 am quite 
out of tlie scrape, and may cock my hat at the C&osb 
as 1 best like, sunsliinc or moonshine, have been 
yet so much accustomed to w'alk with the lap of my 
cloak cast over my face, that, faith, if a redcoat 
walk suddenly up to me, I wish for my wheel and 
whetstono again for a moment. Now Redgamitlot, 
|)Oor fellow, is far worse olf — ho is, you may have 
heard, still under the lash of the law, — tlie mark 
of the beast is still on his forehead, poor gentle- 
man, — and tliat makes us cautious — very cautious, 
which 1 am sui'c tlicrc is no occasion to bo toward.^ 
you, as no one of your appearance and manners 
would wish to trepan a gentleman under mis- 
fortune.” 


oiifJeavourmg to disclaim all interest in the question, ; 
and the last to cva^c giving an answer. ! 

“ Me think!” said^e Provost; “ 1 never tlioiiLd*t 
twice about it, ♦Ir Fairford ; it was neither li-lj, ! 
nor flesh, nor salt licniiig of mine.” 

“ And I ‘able to advise I* ” said Mr Jlaxwvll of 
Suinmcrtrees ; “ wdiat the devil can 1 advise y«»n 
to do, CNceptiiig to send the bellman thixmgh the 
town to cry your lost sheep, as they do spaniel 
dogs or stniy ponies ?” 

“With your par«loii,” said Alan, calmly, hut 
ro'^olutcly, “ 1 must ask a more serious answer.” i 

*• Why, Mr Advocate,” answered Sumiiierti*ee.s, | 
“ 1 thouglit it was your business to give advice to 
tho lieges, and not to take it from })Oor stupid 
country gentlemen.” 

“ If not exactly advice, it is sometimes our duty 
to ask questions, Mr Ma\w'cll.” 

“ Ay, sir, when you have your bag-wig and your i 
gown oil, we must allow you the usual privilege oi 
both gown and petticoat, to ask wiiat questions you 
]deaso. But when you are out of your canoiiicals, 
the case is altered. How come you, sir, to suppose 
that 1 have any business with this riotous proceed- 
ing, or should know more than you do what hap- 
pened there t the question procoeds on an uncivil 
supposition.” 

“ I will explain,” said Alan, determined to give 
Mr Maxwell no opportunity of breaking off tlie con- 
versation. “ You ai*Q an intimate of Mr Rcdgauiitlci 
— ho is accused of having been onga^d in this 
affray, and of having placed under forcible restraint 
tlie person of iny friend, Darsie Latimer, a young • 
man of property and consequence, whose fate 1 ! 
am hm for the expi'css pui'poso Of investigating. ! 
This is tlio plain state of the case ; and all parties 
concerned,--- yeur friend, in particular, — will have 
reason to bo' thankful for tho temperate manner in 
which it is my purpose to conduct the matter, if J 
am treated with proportionate frankness.” • 

“ You have misunderstood me,” said Maxwell, 
with a tone changed to more composure ; “ 1 told 
you 1 w*as the friend of the late Sir Henry Red- 
gauntlet, who was executed, in 1745, at Hairibic, 
near Carlisle, but T know no one who at present 
bears tlie name of Redgauntlet.” 


“ On tlic contrary, sir,” Siiid Fairford, “ I wish i 
to afford Mr lledgauntlet's friends an opportunity 
to get him out of tho scrape, by procuring the instant 
liberation of my friend Dai'sie Latimer. I will 
<‘ngagc, that if he has sustained no greater bodily 
harm than a short confinement, the matter may 1^ 
passed over quietly, without inquiry; but to attain 
this end, so desirable for tho man who baa com- 
iiiilted a great and recent iiifracUoii of tlie laws, 
which he had before grievously offended, yery 
speedy 1 ‘eparatioii of tho wrong must be rendered.” 

Maxwell seemed lost in reflection, and exchanged 
a glance or two, not of the most comfortable or 
cf>ngi*atulatory kind, with his host the Provost. 
Fairiord rose and walked about tlie room, to allow 
them an opportunity of conversing togetlicr; for lie 
w'as in hopes that tlic impression ho had visibly j 
made upon Suminertrees was likely to ripen into , 
something favourable to his puiq^se. They took j 
the opportunity, and engap^ in whispers to each ; 
other, eagerly and rcproachiully on the part of the j 
Laird, whilo the Provost answci^ed in an embar- ; 
iTissed and apologctical tone. Some broken words 1 
of the conversation i*cached Fairford, whose pi*e- | 
scnco they seemed to forget, os ho stood at the ; 
bottom of the room, appai'cntly intent upon examiii- | 
ing the figures upon a fine Indian sci'ceii, a present ; 
to tlie Provost from his brotlier, captain of a vessel j 
in the Company’s service. What ho overheard j 
mode it evident that his errand, and tho obstiiiMy 
witli wliioli he pursued it, occasioned altercation 
between the wdiispercro. 

Maxwell at leugtli lot out tho words, “ A good 
fright; and so send him lioiuc with his tail scalded, 
like a dog that has come a privateering on strange 
premises.” 

The Provost’s negative was strongly interposed 
— “ Not to be thought of”— “making bad worse” 
— “my situation” — my utility ” — “ you cannot 
conceive how obstinate — just like his father.” 

Tliey then whispered more closely, and at lengtli 
the Provost i-aised his drooping Orest, and spoke in 
a cheerful tone. “Come, sit down to your slaas, 
Mr Fairford ; wo have laid our beads thegfther, 
aud 3 'ou shall see it will not be our fault iC you are 
not ijuito pleased, and Mr Darsie Latimer lot loose 
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to take hiB fiddle under his DOek again. But Sum- 
mertrecs thinks it will rei|u{re you to put yourself 
into some bodily risk, whieh maybe you may not 
be so keen of,” ^ 

" Gentlemen,” said Fairford^ “ I will not cer- 
tainly shun any risk by which my object may be 
accomplished ; but 1 bind it on your consciences 
— on yours, Mr Maxwell, as a man of honour and 
a gonUeman ; and on yours, Ftovost, as a magis- 
trate and a loyal subjeet, that you do not mislead 
me in this matter.” 

“ Nay, as for me,” said Summertrees, “ I will tell 
you the trutli at once, and fairly own that 1 can 
certainly find you the means of seeing Ilcdgauntlet, 
poor man ; and tliat 1 will do, if yon require i^ 
and conjure him also to treat you as your errand 
requires ; but poor Redgauntlet is much changed 
— indeed, to say trutli, his temper never was the 
best in the world ; however, 1 will warrant you 
from any very great danger.” 

I will warrant myself from such,” said Fairford, 
“ by carrying a proper force with me.” 

“ Indera,” said Summertrees, “ you will do no 
such tiling; for, in the first place, do you think that 
we will deliver up the poor fellow into the hands 
of the Pliflistincs, when, on tlic contrary, my only 
i*eason for furnishing you with the clow I am to 
put into your hands, is to settle the matter amicably 
on all sides 1 And secondly, his intelligence is so 
-good, that w'ere you coining near him witli soldiers, 
or constables, or the like, I shall answer for it, you 
will never lay salt on his tail.” 

Fairford mused for a moment. He considered 
that to gain sight of tliia man, and knowledge of his 
friend’s condition, were advantages to be purchased 
at every personal risk ; and he saw plainly, that 
were he to take the course most safe for himself, 
and call in the assistance of tlie law, it was clear he 
; would either be deprived of the intelligence ueces- 
j sai'y to guide him, or that liedgauntTet would be 
! apprized of his danger, and might probably leave 
the country, carrying his captive along with him. 
He therefore repeated, “I put myself on your 
honour, Mr Maxwell ; and 1 will go alone to vi«t 
your friend. 1 have little doubt I shall find him 
amenable to reason ; and that 1 shall receive from 
him a satisfactory account of Mr Latimer.” 

" I have little doubt tliat you will,” said Mr 
Maxwell of Summertrees; “but still [ think it will 
be only in the long run, and after having sustained 
some delay and inconvenience. My warrandice 
goes no famer.” 

“ I will take it as it is given,” said Alan Fair- 
ford. “But let me ask, would it not be better, 
since you value your friend’s safety so highly, and 
surely would not willingly compromise mine, that 
the Provost or you should go with me to this man, 
if he is within any reasonable distance, and try 
to make him hear reason I” 

“Mel — I will not go my foot’s length,” said the 
Provost; “and tha^ Mr Alan, you may be well 
assured of. Mr Bedgauntlet is my wife’s fourth 
• cousin, that is undeniable; but were he the last of 
! cr kin and mine both, it would ill befit my office 
I jbe communing with rebels.” 

1 or drinlung with nonjurors,” said Max- 

^lling his glai^ ^ I would as soon expect to 
a^et Claverhouse at a field-preaching. And 
» iiRAx^f, Mr Fairford, 1 cannot go, for just 
SUT***®"* would be injra dig. in die 


Provost of this most flourishing and loyal town 
to associate with Redgauntlet ; and for me it would 
be notoitar a toeio. There would be rat to Lon- 
don, with the tidings that two such Jacobites as 
Redgauntlet and I had met on a braeside — the 
Habra Corpus would be suspended-— Fame would 
sound a charge from Carlisle to the Land’s-end — 
and who knows but the very wind of the rumour 
might blow my estate from between m;|r fingers, 
and my body over Errickstane-broe again 1 No, 
no ; bidea gliif — I will go into the Provost’s closet, 
and write a letter to Itodgauntlet, and direct you 
how to deliver it.” 

“ There is pen and ink in the office,” said the 
Provost, pointing to the door of an inner apartment, 
ill which he had his walnut-tree desk, and east- 
country cabinet 

“ A pen that can write, 1 hope ?” said the old 
Laird. 

“ It can write and spell baith in right hands,” 
answered tlic Provost, as the Laird retired and shut 
the door behind him. 


CHAPTER 

f 

NARRATIVE OP- ALAN FAIRFORD, CONTINUED. 

The room was no sooner deprived of Mr Max- 
well of Summertrecs’s presence, than the Provost 
looked very warily above, beneath, and around the 
apartment, hitched his chair towards that of his 
remaining guest, and began to speak in a whisper 
which could not have sti^ed “ the smallest mouse 
that creeps on floor.” 

“ Mr Fairford,” said he, “you are a good lad; 
and, what is more, you are my ould friend yonr 
father’s son. Your father has been agent for this 
burgh for years, and has a good deal to say with 
the council ; so there have been a sort of obliga- 
tions between him and me ; it may liave been now 
on this sido and now on that ; but obligations there 
have been. 1 am but a plain man, Mr Fairford ; 
but I hope you understand me I” 

“ I believe you mean roc well, Provost ; and 1 
am sure,” replied Fairford, “ you can never better 
shew your kindness tlian ou this occasion.” 

“That’s it — that’s the very point 1 would be 
at, Mr Alan,” replied the Provost; “ besides, 1 am, 
as becomes well my situation, a standi friend to 
Kirk and King, meaning this present establishment 
in church and state ; and so, as I was saying, you 
may command my best — advice.” 

“ I hope for your assistauoG and co-operation 
also,” said the youth. 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said the warv magistrate. 
“ Well, now, ydu see one may love the K&k, and 
yet not ride on the rigging of it ; and one may love 
the King, and yet not he enunming him eternally 
down the throat of the unhappy folk that may 
chance to like another Ring better. I have iriendii 
laid eonnectionB among them, Mr Fairford, as your 
father may have clients— thev are flesh and blood 
like ourselves, these poor Jacobite bodiea — sons of 
Adam and Eve, after all ; and therefore — 1 hope 
you understand met — 1 am. a plain-spoken man.” 

“ 1 am afraid I do quite understand you,” 
said Fairford ; “ and if you have any thing to 
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Miy to me in private, my dear Provost, yon had 
better como quickly out with it, for the Laird of 
Siimmortrecs must finish his letter in a minute or 
two.” 

" Not a bi^ man Pate is a lang-headcd fellow, 
bnt his pen does not clear the paper as his gray- 
hound does the Tinwald-furs. 1 gave him a wipe 
about iha^ if you noticed ; I can say any tiling to 
Pate-in Peril— Indeed, ho is my wife’s near kins- 
man.” 

“ But your advice, Provost,” said Alan, who 
perceived tlia^ like a shy horse, tlie wortliy magis- 
trate always started off from his own purpose just 
when he seemed approaching to it. 

" Weel, you shiul have it in plain terms, for I am 
a plain man. — Ye see, we will suppose that any 
friend like yourself were in the deepest holo in the 
Nith, and making a sprattle for your life. Now, 
you see, such being tlie case, I have little chance of 
helping you, being a fat, short-armed man, and no 
swimmer, and what would be the use of my jump- 
ing in after you ? — ” 

1 understand you, I think,” said Alan Fairfurd. 

You think tliat Darsie Latimer is in danger of 
his life.” 

‘^Mo ! — I think nothing about it, Mr Alan; ■ 
but if he were, as 1 trust ho is not, ho is nao drap’s 
blood aldn to you, Mr Alan.” 

" But here your*fricnd, Summertrees,” said the 
young lawyer, offers me a letter to this lled- 
gauntlet of yours — What say you to that !” | 

Me I” ejaculated the Provost, “ me, Mr Alan ! j 
I say neither buff nor stye to it — But ye diniia j 
ken what it is to look a Uedgauntlct in tho face ; ' 
— better try my wife, wlio is but a fourtli cousin, | 
before ye venture on the Laird himself — just say j 
Boinetliing about tlie Revolution, and see what a j 
look she can gie you.” | 

1 shall leave you to stand all the shots from 
that battery, Provost,” replied Fairford. But , 
speak out like a man — Do you tiiink Summertrees ' 
means fairly by me 1” j 

“ Fairly — he is just coming — fairly 1 I am a 
plain man, Mr Fairford — but ye said /air/y ?” I 

‘‘ I do so,” replied Alan, “ and it is of iinpor- ! 
lance to me to know, and to you to tell me if such | 
is the case; forif you do not, you may bean accom- | 
plice to murder before the fact, and that under cir- ] 
cumstances which may bring it near to murder | 
under trust.” | 

** Murder !— who spoke of murder 1” said the 
Provost ; " no danger of that, Mr Alan — only, if 
I were you — ^^to speak my plain mhid” — Here he 
approached his mouth to the ear of the young 
lawyer, and, after another acute pang of travail, was 
safely delivered of his advice in the following 
abrupt words « Take a keek into Pate’s letter 
; before ye deliver it” 

Fairford started, looked the Provost hard in the 
face, and was ulent ; while Mr Crosbie, with the 
self-approbation of one who lias at length brought 
himself to the discharge of a great duty, at the ex- 
pense of a considerable sacrifice, nodded and winked 
to Alan, aa if enforcing his advice ; and Uien* 
swallowing a large glass of punch, concluded, with 
the sigh cl a man released from a heavy bi^en, 

I “ 1 am a plain man, Mr Fairford.” 

" A plain man 1” said Maxwell, who entered the 
room at that moment, with the letter in his hand, 
— « Provost, I never heard you make use of tfie 


word, but when you had some dy turn of your 
own to work out.” 

The Provost looked silly enough, and the Laird 
of Summertrees directed a keen and suspicious 
glance upon Alan Fairford, who sustained it with 
professional intrepidity. — There was aiilomenfa 
pause. 

" 1 was trying,” said the Provost, to dissuade 
our young friend from his wildgoose expedition.” 

" And 1,” said Fairford, ‘‘am determined to go 
tlirough with it. Trusting myself to you, Mr Max- 
well, 1 conceive that I rely, as 1 before said, on the 
word of a gentleman.” 

“ I will warrant you,” said Maxwell, “ from all 
serious consequences — some inconveniences you 
must look to suffer.” 

“ To these I shall be i*csigiied,” said Fairford, 
“ and stand prepared to run my risk.” 

“Well then,” said Summertrees, “you must 
go ” 

I “ I will leave you to yourselves, gentlemen,” said 
the Provost, rising ; “ when you have done with 
3 ’oiir crack, you will find me at my wife’s tea- 
table.” 

“And a more accomplished old woman never 
drank cat-lap,” said Maxwell, as he shut the door ; 
“ the last word has him, speak it who will — and yet 
because he is a whilly-whaw body, and has a plau- 
sible tongue of his own, and is well enough con- 
nected, and especially because nobody could ever 
find out whether he is Whig or Tory, this is the third 
time tliey have made him Provost ! — But to tho 
matter in hand. This letter, Mr Fairford,” putting 
a sealed one into his hand, “to addressed, you 

observe, to Mr II of B— , «id contains your 

credentials for tliat gentleman, who is also known 
by his family name of Redgauntlet, but less fre- 
quently addressed by it, because it is mentioned 
something invidiously in a certain act of Parliament. 
I have little doubt ho will assure you of your friend’s 
safety, and in a short time place him at freedom 
— tluat is, supposing him under present restraint. 
But the point is, to discover whd^e he is — and, 
before you are made acquainted with tliis neces- 
sai*y part of the business, you must give me your 
assurance of honour that you will acquaint no one, 
either by word or letter, with tlie expedition which 
you now propose to yourself.” 

“ How, sir 1” answered Alan ; “ can yon expect 
tliat 1 will not take the precaution of informing 
some person of the route 1 am about to take, that 
in case of accident it may be known where I am, 
and witli what purpose I have gone thither 1” 

“ And can you expect,” answered Maxwell, in 
tlie same tone, “ that I am to place my friend’s 
safety, not merely in your hands, but in tliose of any 
person you may choose to confido in, and who may 
use the knowledge to his destruction I — Na — na 
—I have pledged my word for your safety, and you 
must give me yours to be private in tlie matter — 
gilf gaff — you know.” 

Alan Fairford could not help thinking tliat this 
obligation to secrecy gave a new and suspicioua 
colouring to the whole transaction; bul^ considering 
that his friend’s release might depend upon hia 
accepting the condition, he gave it in the terms pro- 
jwsed, and with the purpose of abiding by it, 

« And now, sir,” he said, “ whither am I to pro- 
ceed with diis letter 1 Is Mr Herriea at Bromn- 
burn J” 
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I {e is not ; I do not think lie will come tliithcr 
i^ain, until the business of tlio stake-nets be hushed 
up, nor would I advise him to do so— the Quakers, 
wiUi all their demureiiess, can bear malice as long 
as other folk ; and though I have not the prudence 
of Mr Provost, who refuses to ken where his friends 
are concealed during adversity, lest, perchance, he 
should bo asked to contribute to their relief, yet 1 
do not think it necessary or prudent to inquire into 
Kcdgauntlct’s wanderings, poor man, but wish to 
remain at perfect freedom to answer, if asked at, 
that I ken nothing of the matter. Vou must, then, 
go to old Tom Trumbiiirs at Annan — Tani Turn- 
penny, as they call him, — and ho is sure either to 
know whero Kcdgauntlct is himself, or to find some 
one who can give a shrewd guess. But you must 
attend that old Turnpenny will answer no question 
on such a subject without you give him the passport, 
which at present you must do, by asking him tiie 
age of the moon ; if he answers, < Not light enough 
to laud a cargo,* you arc to answer, ^ Then plague 
on Aberdeen Almanacks,* and upon that he will 
hold free intercourse with you. — And now, [ would 
advise you to lose no time, for tlio parole is often 
changed — and take care of yourself among these 
moonlight lads, for laws and lawyers do not stiiiul 
very high in their favour.** 

“ I will set out this instant,’* said the young bar- 
rister; ** I will but bid the Provost and Airs Crosbie 
farewell, and then get on horeeback so soon as the 
hostler of the George Inn can saddle him ; — as 
for tlio smr.gglers, I am neither gauger nor super- 
visor, and, like the man who met the devil, if they 
have nothing to|pay to me, 1 have nothing t<i say to 
them.** 

You are a mettled young man,** pai<l Summor- 
frccs, evidently with increasing good will, on obser- 
ving an alertness and coiitcinpt of danger, which 
perhaps he did not expect from Alan’s appearance 
and profession, — “a very mettled young follow 

indeed ! and it is almost a pity” Iferc he 

stoppcHl short. 

“ What is a pity ?” sj«d Fairford. 

“ It is almost a pity tliat I cannot go with you 
myself, or at least send a trusty guide.” 

They walked together to the bedchamber of Airs 
Crosbie, for it was in that asylum that the ladies 
of the period dispensed their tea, when the parlour 
was occupied by the punch-bowl. 

‘‘You have been good bairns to-night, gentle- 
men,** said Mrs Crosbie ; " 1 am afraid, Sumnier- 
trees, that the Provost has given you a bad browst ; 
you are not used to quit the lee-side of the punch- 
bowl in such a hurry. 1 say notliiiig to you, Mr 
Fairford, for you are too youuw a man yet for stoup 
and bicker ; but I hope you will not tell the Edin- 
burgh fine folk that the Provost has scrimped you 
of your eogie, as tiie sang says T* 

** X am much obliged for the Provost’s kind- 
ness, and yours, madam,** replied Alan ; but the 
truth is, 1 have still a long ride before mo this 
evening, and the sooner I am on horseback tlie 
better.” 

This evening t” said ti;e Provost, anxiously ; 
"had you not miter take daylight with you to- 
morrow morning V* 

" Mr Fairibrd will ride as well in the cool of 
the evening,** said Summertrees, taking the word 
out of AJa^s mouth* 

Tlift^Pro^ost said no more, nor did his wife ask 
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any questions, nor testify any surprise at tlio sud- 
denness of tlieir guest’s departure. < 

Having drunk tea, Alan Fairford took leave with | 
the usual ceremony. The Lainl uf Summertrees 
seemed studious to prevent any fartlier oommuni. 
cation between him and tlie Provost, and remained 
lounging on the landing-place of the stair while 
they made tlieir adieus — beard the Pnivost ask 
if Alau proposed a speedy return, and the latter 
reply, tliat liis Stay w'as uncertain, aud witnessed 
the parting shake of tlio hand^ which, witli a pres- 
sure more warm tliiiu usual, and a tremulous, 
" God bless and prosper you T* Mr Crosbie bestowed 
on his young friend. Maxwell oven strolled with 
Fairford as far as the George, alUiougli resisting all 
his attempts at farther inquiry into tlie affairs of 
Redgauntlet, and referring him to Tom Trumbull, 
alias Tunipeimy, for the particulars which he might 
find it iieceasury to inquire into. 

At length Alan’s hack was produced — an animal 
long ill neck, and high in bone, accoutred with a 
pair of saddle-bags containing the rider’s travelling 
wardrobe. Proudly surmounting his small stock of 
necessaries, and iio^ay ashamed uf a mode of tra- 
velling w'liich a modern Mr Silvertonguc would 
consider as the last uf degradations, Alan Fairibrd 
took leave of the old Jacobite, Pate-iii-Peril, and 
I set forward on the road to the loyal burgh of Annan. 

I His reflections during his ride were none of the 
j most pleasant. He could not disguise from liimsolf 
tiiat ho w.as venturing rather too rashly into the 
power of outlawc<l and desperate persons ; for witli 
such only, a man in the situation of Hedgauntlet 
could be supposed to associate. There were other 
greuiuls for apprehension. Several marks of iiittd * 

! ligeiice betwixt Mrs Crosbie and the Jjaird of Snm- 
iiiertrcos had not escaped Alan’s acute observation ; 
and it was plain that the Provost’s inclinations 
towards him, wliich ho believed to be sincere and 
good, were not firm enough to witlishmd the influ- 
ence of this league between his wile and friend. 
The i’rovost’s adieus, like Macbeth’s amen, had 
stiivk in his throat, and seemed to intimate that 
he U2>preheiidcd more than he dared give utterance 
to. 

Laying all these matters together, Alan thought, 
with no little anxiety, on tlie celebrated lines of 
Shakespeare, 

— — •* A drop. 

That In the occiui aceko another drop/’ ikc. 

But pertinacity was a strong feature in the young 
lawyer’s character. He was, and always had ^en, 
totally unlike the " horse hot at band,** who tires 
before noon through his own over eager exertions 
ill tlie beginning of the day. On tlie contrary, his 
first efforts seemed frequently inadequate to accom- 
plishing bis purpose, whatever tliat for the time 
might bo ; and it was only as the difficulties of the 
tai£ increased, that his mind seemed to acquire the 
energy necessaiy to combat and subdue them. If, 
therefore, he went anxiously forward upon his un- 
certain aud perilous expedition, the reader must 
*acquit him of all idea, even in a passing thought, 
of the possibility of abandoning nis search, and 
resigning Darsie Latimer to his destiny. 

A couple of hours* riding brought him to the little 
I town of Annan, situated on the shores of the Sol- 
I way, between eight and nine o’clock. The sun had 
i set, but the day was not yet ended ; and when he 
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had aliglited and seen liis horse properly cared 
tor at the principal inn of the place, he wae readily 
directed to Mr Maxwell’s friend, old Tom Trumbull, 
with whom every body seemed well acquainted. 
He endeavoured to fish out from the lad that acted 
as a guide, something of tins man’s situation and 
profession ; but the general expressions of " a very 
decent man” — “a very honest body” — " woel to 
pass in the world,” and such like, were all tliat could 
be extracted from him ; and while Fairford was fol- 
lowing up the iuvcstigatiou with closer interrogato- 
ries, the lad put an end to them by knocking at the 
door of Mr {(Trumbull, whoso decent dwelling was 
a little distance from the town, and cousidurably 
nearer to the sea. It was one of a little row of 
houses running down to the waterside, and having 
gardens and other accommodations behind. There 
was heard within tlie upliffing of a Scottish psalm ; 
and the boy saying, “ They arc at exercise, sir,” 
gave intimation Uiey might not be admitted till 
prayers were over. 

When, liowever, Fairford repeated the summon.^ 
with the end of his whip, tlic singing ceased, ami 
Mr Trumbull himself, with his psalm-book in hi.-j 
hand, kept open by tlie insertion of Itis forefinger 
between the leaves, came to demand the mciiniiig 
of tliis unseasonable interruption. 

Notliing could be more different tlian his whole 
ii|jpeai‘aiicc seemed to be from tlio confidant of a 
despemto man, and the associate of outlaws in their 
unlawful enterprises. lie was a tall, thin, bony 
figure, with white hair combed straight down on 
each side of Ids face, and an iron-gray hue of com- 
plexion ; where the hues, or rather, as Quin said 
of Macklin, the oortlage, of his countenance were 
so sternly adapted to a devotional and even ascetic 
expression, that tliey left no room for any indica- 
tion of reckless daring, or sly dissimulation. Jii 
short, Trambull appeared a perfect specimen of the 
rigid old Covenanter, who said only what he thought 
right, acted on no other principle but tliat of duty, 
and, if lie cominitted crnirs, did so under the full 
impression that he ivas serving God ratlier tlian 
man. 

“ Do you want nio, sir 1” he said to Fairford, 
whose guide liad slunk to tlie rear, as if to ese^qK^ 
the I'cbuke of the severe old man, — “ We were 
engaged, and it is the Saturday night.” 

Alan Fairfoi'd’s preconceptions wero so mucli 
demnged by this man’s appeaituice and manner, 
tliat he stood for a moment bewildered, and woiih' 
'•IS soon have thought of giving a cant pass- won I 
to a clergyman descending from the pulpit, as to 
the resi)cctable father of a family just intciTuptcd 
in his prayers for ami with tlie obiects of his care. 
Hastily concluding Mr Maxwell had passed some 
idle jest on him, or rather that he had mistaken 
the person to* wliom he was directed, he asked if h.- 
spoke to Mr Trumbull. 

« To Thomas Trumbull,” answered tlia old man 
— What may be your business, sir?” And ho 
glanced his eye to the book he held in liis hand, 
witli a sigh like that of a saint desirous of dis- 
solution. * 

“ Do you know Mr Maxwell of Summertrees 1” 
said -Fairford. 

“1 have heard of such a gentleman in tlio 
country-side, but have no acquaintance with him,” 
answer Mr Trumbull ; ^ he is, as I have heard, 
s Papist ; for the whore (hat sitteth on tlie sevuii 


hills eeoseth not yet to pour forth the cup of her 
abomination on these parts.” 

" Yet ho directed me hither, my good friend,” 
said Alan. " Is there anotlier of yoor namein this 
town of Annan 1” 

“ None,” replied Mr Trumbull, "^nce my worthy 
father was removed; he was indeed a shining light. 
— £ wish you goodeven, sir. ' 

" Stay one single instant,” said Foirfoi'd ; ^^this 
is a matter of life and death.” 

Not more than die casting tlie burden of our 
sins where they should bo laid,” said Thomas 
Trumbull, about to sliut the door in the inquirer’s 
I face. 

I “ Do you know,” said Alan Fairford, “ the Laird 
; of Redgauntlet 1” 

I << Now Heaven defend me from treason and 
I rebelhoii 1” exclaimed Tniinbull. ** Young gentle- 
I man, you are im])ortunate. I live here among 
; my ovm people, and do not consort witli Jacobites 
j and mass-mongers.” 

I He seemed about to shut the door, but did not 
I shut it, a circumstance which did not escape Alan’s 
I notice. 

I " Mr Redgauntlet is sometimes,” he said, ^ called 
j Herries of Rirreuswork ; perhaps you may kuovi^ 

I him under that name.” 

« Friend, you are uncivil,” answered Mr Tnira- 
> bull ; lionest men have enough to do to keep one 
, najne undefilod. I ken nothing about tliose who 
j have two. Good-even to you, friend.” 

I JIc was now about to slam the door in his visiter’s 

i face without fartlier ceremony, when Alan, who had 
observed symptoms that the iiamn of .Redgauntlet 
did not seem altogether so indifferent to him as he 
pretended, arrested his purpose by saying, in a 
low voice, At least you can tell me what age tlie 
moon is ?” 

The old man started, as if from a trance, and 
before answering, surveyed the querist with a keen 
penetrating glance, which seemed to say, “ Are you 
really in possession of this key to iny confidence, or 
do you speak from mere accident^” 

'to this keen look of scrutiny, Fairford replied i 
by a smile of iiitelligeiice. I 

* I'he iron muscles of the old mau’s face did not, j 
however, relax, as he dropped, in a careless manner, I 
the countersign, Not light enough to land a cargo.” - 

“ Then plague of all Aberdeen Ahnaiiacks !” 

“ And plague of all fools that waste time,” said 
Thomas 'ri*umbiill. Could you not have said as 
much at firat I — And standing wasting time, and 
encouraging lookers-on, in tlie open street too I 
Come in by — in by.” 

He drew bia visiter into the dark entrance^ of 
the liouse, and shut the door cjare fully ; then putting 
liis head into an apartment which the^ munuure 
within announced to be filled with the family, he said 
aloud, ** A work of necessity and mercy — Malachi, 
take tlie book— You will sing ax double verses of 
the hundred and nineteen— and you may lecture 
out of tlie Lamentations. And, Malachi,”— tliis 
he said in on undertone^ — "see you ^vfrtbem 
a screed of doctrine that will last tliem till 1 come 
back ; or else these inconsiderate lads will be out of 
the house, and away to the publics, wastang their 
precious time, and, it may be, putting tbeniMlveaui 
the way of missiog the morning tide.” 

An inarticulate answer from within intimated 
Malachi’s acquiescence in the commanda imposed ; 
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and Mr TrumbnlL Bliutting the door, muttered 
- Bometliing about fast bind, fast find, turned the 
' key, and put it into his pocket ; and then bidding 
Ilia visiter liavo a care of his steps, and make no 
i noise, he led him through the house, and out at a 
I hack-door, into a little garden. Here a plaited 
j alley conducted them, without the possibility of their 
being seen by any neighbour, to a door in Uie gar- 
; den-wall, which being opened, proved to be a private 
: entrance into a three-stalled stable ; in one of which 
; was a horse, that whinnied on their entrance. 

“ Hush, hurii !’* cried the old man, and presently 
I seconded his exhortations to silence by throwing 
I a handful of com into tlie manger, and the horse 
soon converted his acknowledgment of their pre- 
sence into the usual sound of munching and griud- 
1 ing his provender. 

As the light was now failing fast, the old man, 

: with much more alertness than might have been 
expected from the rigidity of his figure, closed the 
! window-shutters in an instant, produced phos- 
i phorus and matches, and lighted a stable-lantern, 
which he placed on tliecorn bin, and then addressed 
Fairford. " We are private here, young man ; and 
as some time has been wasted already, you will 
be so kind as to tell me what is your errand. Is it 
about the way of business, or the otiicr job !** 

"My business with you, Mr Trumbull, is to 
request you will find mo tho means of delivering 
this letter, from Mr Maxwell of Summertrees to 
tlie Laird of Redgauntlet.” 

" Humph — fasnious job ! — Pate Maxwell will 
still he the auld man — always Pate-in-Peril — 
Craig-in-Pcril, for what I know. Lot mo see tlie 
letter from him.*’ 

He examined it with much care, turning it up 
and down, and looking at the seal very attentively. 

I All *8 right, T see ; it has tlie private mark for 
haste and speed. I bless my Maker that I am no 
great man, or great man’s fellow ; and so I think 
no more of these passages than just to help them 
forward in tlie way of business. You aro an utter 
stranger in these parts, 1 warrant T' 

Fairford answered in the affirmative. 

"Ay — 1 never saw them make a wiser choice 

— I must call some one to direct you what to do 

— Stay, we must go to him, I believe. Yon are 
well recommended to me, friend, and doubtless 
trusty ; otherwise you may see more than I would 
like to shew, or am in tlie uso of shewing in the 
common line of business.” 

Saying thi^he placed his lantern on the ground, 
beside the post of one of the empty stalls, drew up 
a small spring bolt which secured it to the floor, 
and then forcing the post to one side, discovered 
a small tarap-door. " Follow me,” he said, and 
dived into the subterranean descent to which tiiis 
secret aperture gave aooess. 

Fairford plunged after him, not without appre- 
hensions of more kinds than one, hut still resolved 
to prosecute the adventure. 

The descent, which was not above six feet, led to 
a very narrow passage, which seemed to have been 
conshnicted for the precise purpose of excluding 
every one who chanced to be an inch more in girth 
than was his conductor. A small vaulted room, of 
about eight feet square, received them at tlie end 
of this lane. Here Mr Trumbull left Fairford alone, 
and returned for an instant, as he said, to shut liis 
concealed tra^oor. 


Fairford liked not his departure, as it lelt him 
in uttor darkness ; besides that his breatliiiig was 
mneh affected by a strong and stifling smell of 
spirits, and other articles of a savour more power- 
ful than agreeable to the lungs. He was very glad, 
therefore, when he heard we returning steps ot 
Mr Trumbull, who, when once more by his side, 
opened a strong though narrow door in the wall, 
and conveyed Fairford into an immense magazine 
of spirit-ca^ks, and other articles of contraband 
trade. 

There was a small light at the end of this range 
of well-stocked subterranean vaults, yliicli, upon a 
low whistle, began to flicker and move towards 
tliein. An undefined figure, hoidiug a dark lan- 
tern, with the light averted, approached them, 
whom Mr Trumbull thus addressed: — "Why 
were you not at worslfip. Job ; and tliia Saturday 
at e’en 1” 

" Swanston was loading tlio Jenny, sir ; and 1 
stayed to serve out the article.” 

" True — a work of necessity, and in the way of 
business. Does the Jumping Jenny sail tins tide 1” 

“ Ay, ay, sir ; slie sails for ” 

" 1 did not ask you vhere she sailed for. Job,” said 
the old gentleman, interrupting him. " 1 thank my 
Maker, T know nothing of their incomings or out- 
goings. I sell my article fairly and ill tlie ordinary 
way of business ; and 1 wash my hands of every 
thing else. But what I wished to know is, whe- 
ther the gentioman called the Laird of tlie l^lway 
Lakes is on the other side of tho Border even 
now 1” 

" Ay, ay,” said Job, " the Laird is something in 
my own line, you know» a littlo contraband or so. 
There is a statute for him — But no matter ; he 
took tlie sands after the splore at the Quaker’s 
fish-traps yonder; for he has a leal heart, tho 
J^iird, and is always tnie to the country-side. But 
avast — is all snug here V* 

So saying, he suddenly turned on Alan Fairford 
the light side of the lantern he carried, who, by 
the transient gleam which it threw in passing uu 
the man who boro it, saw a huge figure, upwards 
of six feet hirii, with a rough hairy cap on his head, 
and a set of features corrosponding to his bulky 
frame. He thought also he observ^ pistols at his 
belt. 

" I will answer for this gentleman,” said Mr 
Trumbull ; " he must be brought to spcedi of the 
Laird.” 

" That will be kittle steering,” said tho subor- 
dinate personage; " for I understood tliat the Lainl 
and his folk wero no sooner on the other side than 
the land-sharks were on them, and some mounted 
lobsters from Gsrlislo ; and so they wero obliged to 
split and squander. There aro new brooms out to 
sweep the country of tliem they say ;*for the brush 
was a hard one ; and they say there .was a lad 
drowned ; — he was not one of the Laird’s gang, 
so there was the less matter.” 

" Peace ! prithee, peace, Job Hutledge,” said 
honest pacific Mr Trumbull. " 1 wish thou couldst 
remember, man, that 1 deriro to know nothing ot 
your roars and splores, your brooms and hrushes. 
1 dwell hero among my own people ; and 1 sell my 
commodity to him who comes in the way of -busi- 
ness ; and so wash my hahds of all consequences, 
ns becomes a quiet subject and an honest man. 
1 never take payment, save in ready money.” 
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“ Ay, ay,” muttei^d ho with the lantern, “ your 
worship, Mr Trumbull, understands that in the way 
sf business.” 

“Well, I hope you will one day know. Job,” 
answered Mr Trumbull, — “the comfort of a con* 
science void of offence, and tliat fears neither 
f^auger nor collector, neither excise nor customs. 
Tho business is tb pass this gentleman to Cumberland 
upon earnest business, and to procure him speech 
with ilie Laird of the Solway Lakes — 1 suppose^that 
can be done 1 Now 1 think Nanty Ewart, if he sails 
with the brig this morning tide, is the man to set 
him forward.” 

“Ay, ay, truly is he,” said Job; “never man 
knew the Border, dale and fell, pasture and plough- 
land, better than Nanty ; and he can always bring 
him to the Laird, too, if you are sure the gentle- 
man right. But indeed that’s his own look-out; 
for were he the best man in Scotland, and the 
chairman of the d — d Board to boot, and had fifty 
men at his back, he wero as well not visit tlie 
Laird for any thing but good. As for Nant}', ho is 
word and blow, a d — d deal fiercer than Cristie 
Nixon tliat they keep such a din about. 1 liave 
seen them both tried, by 

Fairford now found himself called upon to say 
something ; yet his feelings, upon finding himself 
tlms completely in the power of a canting hypoente, 
and of his retainer, who hud so much the air of a 
determined ruffian, joined to the strong and abomi- 
nable fume which tliey snuffed up witli indifference, 

■ while it almost deprived him of respiration, com- 
bined to render utterance difficult. He stated, 
however, that he had no evil intentions towards tlie 
Laird, as they called him, but was only the bearer 
of a letter to him on particular business, from Mr 
Maxwell of Summertrees. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Job, “ tliat may be well enough ; 
and if Mr Trumbull ‘is satisfied that tlie service is 
right, why, we will give you a cost in the Jumping 
Jenny this tide, and Nanty Ewart will put you on 
a way -of finding the Laird, T warrant you.” 

“ I may for present return, I presume, to Uie 
inn where I left ray horse 1” said Fairford. 

“With pardon,” replied Mr Trumbull, “you 
have been ower far ben with us for that ; but Job 
will take you to a place where you may sleep rough 
till he calls you. 1 will bring you what little bag- 
gage you can need — for those who go en such 
eiTands must not be dainty, I will myself see 
after your horse, for a merciful man is merciful 
to his beast — a matter too often forgotten in our 
way of business.” 

“ Why, Master Trumbull,” replied Job, “ you* 
know Aat when we are chased, it *s no time to Hor- 
ten sail, and so the boys do ride whip and spur” — 
Me stopped in his speech, observing the old man 
Iiad vanished through tho door by which ho had 
entered — “ That’s always tlio way with old Turn- 
penny,” be said to Fairfora ; “ he cares for nothing 
of tlio trade but tlie profit — now, d — ^me, if I don’t 
think the fim of it is better wortli while. But come 
along, my fine chap ; 1 must stow you away in safety* 
until it is time to go aboard.” | 




CHAPTER XIV. 

nihrative of alan fairfobd, continued. 

Fairford followed his gruff guide among alaby* 
rinUi of barrels and puncheons, on which lie had 
mora than once like to have broken his nose, and 
from thence into what, by the glimpse of tlie passing 
lantern upon a desk and writing materu^, seemed 
to be a small office for ilio despatch of business. 
Here there appeared no exit ; but tlie smuggler, or 
smuggler’s ally, availing himself of a ladcter, re- 
moved an old picture, which shewed a door about 
seven feet from the ground, and Fairford, still fol- 
lowing Job, was involved in another tortuous and 
dark passage, which involuntarily reminded him of 
Peter Peebles’s lawsuit At tiie end of this laby- 
rinth, when he had little guess where he had bcuu 
conducted, and was, according to the Frendi phrase, I 
totally detoriente. Job suddenly set down the lau- ' 
tern, and availing himself of tlie flame to li^ht two j 
candles which stood on tlic table, asked if Alan j 
w'ould choose any tliiug to eat, recommending, at j 
all events, a slug of brandy to keep out tho night i 
air. Fairford declined both, but inquired after his 

old roaster will take care of that himself,” 
said Job Rutledge ; and drawing back in the direc- 
tion in which ho had entered, he vani^cd from the 
fartlicr end of the apartment, by a mode whicli the 
candles, still shedding an imperfect light, gave Alan 
no means of ascertaining. Thus tlie Adventurous 
young lawyer was left alono in the apartment to 
which he had been conducted by so singular a 
passage. 

In this condition, it was Alan’s first employment 
to survey, with some accuracy, the place where he 
was ; and accordingly, having trimmed Uie lights, 
he walked slowly round the apartment, examining 
its appearance and dimensions. It seemed to bo 
such a small dining-parlour as is usually found in 
the house of tlie better claSs of artisans, shopkeepers, 
and such persons, having a recess at the upper end, 
and the usual furniture of an ordinary desmptioii. 
He found a door, which he endeavoured to open, 
but it was locked on the outside. A corresponding 
door on tiie same ude of the ajiartment admitted j 
him into a closet, upon the front slielves of which | 
were punch-bowls, glasses, tea-cups, and tho like, j 
while on one sido was hung a horseman’s great- | 
coat of tlie coarsest materials, witli two great horse- 
pistols peeping out of tho pocke^ and on the floor 
stood a pair of well-spattered jack-boots, the usual 
equipment t>f tho time, at least for long journeys. 

Not greatly liking the contents of the closet, Alan 
FaiifoN shut the door, and resumed his scrutiny 
round the walls of the aj^tment, in order to dis- 
cover the mode of Job Rutledge’s rctr^t. The 
secret passage was, however, too artificially con- 
cealed, and tlie young lawyer had nothing better 
to do tlian to meditate on the singularity of his pre- 
sent sitnation. He had long known tliat tlie excise 
laws bad occasioned an active contraband trade 
betwixt Scotland and England, which tlien, as now, 
existed, and will continue to exist, until uie utter 
alwlition of the wretched system which establ^es 
an inequality of duties betwixt the different parjta 
of the same kingdom ; a system, be it said in pass- j 
ing, mightily^ resembling the conduct of a pugilist^ ; 
who should tie up one arm iliat he might fight tho i 
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I '>f;tter wiUi the other. But Tairford waa unpre- 
I larcd for the expensive and regular establishments 
i 'j y wliich the illicit traitic was carried oii^ and could 
not have conceived that the capital employed in it 
<>hould have been adequate to the erection of these 
extensive bnildingSy with all their contrivances for 
secrecy of comniuoieatioii. lie was musing on these 
circumstances, not without some anxiety for the 
progi^HS of his own journey, wlieii suddenly, as he 
lifted his eyes, he discovered old Mr Trumbull at 
the upper end of the apartment, bearing in one 
hand a small bundle, in the other liis dark lantern, 

I the light of which, as he advanced, he directed 
I full upon Fairford*s coiintciianco. 
j Though such an apparition was exactly what he 
I expected, yet he did not see the grim, *storn old 
rn:m present himself thus sudileuly without emo- 
tion ; especially when he I'ccollected, what to a 
youth of his pious education was peculiarly shock- 
ing, that the grizzled hypocrite was probably that 
instant arisen from his knees to Heaven, for the 
puq>ose of cng.'iging in the mysterious transactions 
of a desperate and illegal ti*afle. 

Tiic old man, accustomed to judge with ready 
bliarpness of the physiognomy of those witli whom 
he Jiad business, did not fail to remark something 
like agitation in Fairford*s demeanour. “ Have yc 
rakeii the me 1** said he. “ Will ye take the sheaf 
from the mare, and give up the venture ?*’ 

“ Never T* said Fairford, firmly, stimulated at 
once by his natural spirit, and the recollection of 
his fi*iend ; never, while 1 have life and strength 
I to follow it out r* 


for two vibiwtioiis of the pendulum exactly, and was 
ibe only approach towards laughter in which old 
Turnpenny, as he was nickuainod, was ever knows 
to indulge. 

" Voii are witty, Mr Trumbull,” said ITairford ; 
^but jests are no arguments — 1 shall keep my 
! own name.” 

At your own pleasure,” said the merchant ; 
^ there is but one name which,” &c. &.c. See. 

We will not follow the hypocrite through the im- 
pious cant wliich ho added, in order to close the 
subject. 

I Alan followed him, in silent abhorrence, to the 
mcess in which tlic bcaiifct was placed, and which 
i was so artificially mado as to conceal another of 
' those traps wiili which the whole building aboimdeil. 

; This concealment admitted them to the samo wind- 
I ing pasango by which die young lawyer bad beesi 
brought thither. The path which they now took 
■ amid these mazes, differed from the direction iti 
, which lie had been guided by Rutledge. It led 
; upwards, and terminated beneatli a gaiTct window. 
Trumbull opened it, and with moro agility than his 
age promised, clambered out upon Sio leads. If 
Fairford’s journey had been hitherto in a stifled 
and subterranean atmosphere, it was now open, 
lofty, and airy enough ; for he had to follow his 
guide over leatls and slates, which tlie old smuggler 
traversed with the dexterity of a cat. ft is true, 
his course was facilitated by knowing c.xnctly whero 
certain stepping-places and holdfasts were idacod, 
of which Fairford could not so readily avail liiin- 
! self ; but, after n difficult and somewhat perilous 


** I have brought you,” said Tnimbun, ** a clean 
shirt, and some stcK'kings, which is all tho baggage 
you can conveniently carry, and 1 will cause one 
of the lads lend you a horseman’s coat, for it is ill 
{ sailing or riding without one ; and, touching your 
I valise, it will be as safe in my poor house, were it 
full of the gold of Ophir, aa if it werc in the depth 
of the mine.” 

1 have no doubt of it,” said Fairford. 

" And now,” said Truiniiull, ag:iiii, " I pKiy you 
to tell me by what name 1 am to name you to Naiity 
[which is Antony] Ewart V’ 

** By the name of Alan Fairford,” answered the 
young lawyer. 

« But tliat,” said Mr Ti’umbul],in reply, “ is your 
own proper name and surname.” 

^ And what other .sliould 1 give V* said the young 
man ; " do you think J have any occasion for an 
alias I And, besides, Mr Triimbull,” nddcil Alan, 
thinking a little raillery might intimate confidence 
of spirit, you blessed yourself, but a little while 
since, that you bad no acquaintance with those 
who defiled their names so far as to be obliged to 
change them.” 

“ True, very true,” said Mr Trumbull ; “ never- 
theless, young man, my gray hairs stand unreproved 
f :n this matter ; for, in my line of busineas, when 
f sit under my vise and my fig-tree, exchanging 
the strong waters of the nora for tlie gold whicli 
IS tlie price thereof, 1 have, I tliank Heaven, no 
disguises to keep with any man, and wear my own 
name of Thomas Trumbull, without any chance that 
the same may be polluted. Whereas^ thou, who 
art to journey' in mmy ways, and amon^t a strange 
people, mayst do well to have two names, as thou 
hast two flirts, the one to keep the other clean.” 

Here he emitted a chuckKng grunt, which lasted 


progress along the roofs of two or three houses, they 
! at length descended by a skylight into a gaiTCt 
' room, and from thence by tho stairs into a public- 
house ; for Mich it appeared, by tho ringing of bells, 
whistling for waiters and attendance, bawling of 
" House, iiousc, hero 1” chorus of sea songs, and 
the like noises. 

Having desccmlcd to the second story, and en- 
tered a room there, in which there was a light, old 
Mr Trumbull rung tlie bell of tlie apartment tlirice, 
witli an interval betwixt each, during wJiich, he 
told deliberately the number twenty. Immediately 
after the third ringing the landlord appeared, with 
stealtliy step, and an appearance of mystery on his 
buxom visage. He greeted Mr Timubull, who was 
his landlord as it proved, with great respect, and 
expressed some surprise at seeing him so late, as 
he termed it, “ on Saturday e’en.” 

" And I, Robin Hastie,” said tlio landlord to die 
j tenant, ** am moro 8ur])riHod tlian pleased, to hear 
r sac muckle din in your house, Rolde, so near tho 
I honourable Sabbatli ; and I must mind you, that it 
I is contravening tho terms of your tack, wbilk sti- 
I pulates, that you should shut your public on Satur- 
day at nine o’clock, at latest.” 

Yes, sir,” said Robin Hastie, no way alarmed 
at the gravity of tho rebuke, ^ but you must take 
tent that I have admitted naebody but you, Mr 
Trumbull, (who by the way admitted yoursell,) 
since nine o’clock ; for the most of the folk have 
been here for several hours about the lading, and 
so on, of the brig. It is not full tide yet, and 1 
cannot put tho men out into the street If I did, 
diey would go to some other public, and tlioir souls 
would bo Dane the better, ipid my purse muckle 
tile waur ; for how am I to pay the rent, if 1 do not 
sell the liquor V* 


! 
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Nay, then,” said Thomaa Trumbull, if it is a 
' (vork of necessity, and in the honest independent 
I way of busiiioHs, no doubt there is balm in Gilead. 

. Jiut prithee, Robin, wilt thou sec if Nanty Ewart 
bo, as is most likely, amongst tliesc unhappy topers; 
nud if so, lot him step tliis way canuily, and speak 
to me and tliis young gentleman. And it’s dry 
tiilkiiig, Robin —yon must ministor to us a bowl of 
puneli — yo ken my gage.” 

From Or mutchkin to a gallon, 1 ken yoiu* hon- 
our’s taste, Mr Thomas Trumbull,” said mine host; 
“ and yo shall hang mo over tlic sign-post if tliere 
be a drap mair lemon or a earn less sugar tlian 
just suits you. There are three of you — you will 
be for the auld Scots ]>ei'eniptory pint-stoiip * for 
tho success of the voyage !” 

1 letter pray for it than drink for it, llobin,” 
j said Mr Trumbull. “ Yours is a dangerous trade, 

I Robin ; it hurts mony a ano — baith host and guest. 

! But yc will get the blue bowl, Robin — the blue 
j howl — that will sloken all their drouth, and pre- 
1 vent the sinful repetitaon of whipping for an eke of 
; a Saturday at e’en. Ay, Robin, it is a pity of Nanty 
j Kwart — Nanty likes tlie turning up of bis little 
I unco wed, and Ave maunna stint him, Robin, 

' so as wo leave him sense to steer by.” 
j “ Nanty EAvart could steer through the Peiiilaiid 
I Firth though ho Avere as drunk .as tho Baltic Ocean,” 

; .said llobin Hastio ; and instantly tripping doAA'ii 
' stairs, he speedily returned w'ith ilie materials for 
I what he called his Lroiegt, AA'hieh consisted of tAvo 

• English quarts of spirits, in a huge blue bowl, with 
nil die ingredients for punch, in the same formi- 

I dnblo pniportion. At the siunc time lie introduced 

• Mr Antony or Nanty Ewart, Avhose person, altliough 
i ho Avas a good deal flu&tcre<l Avitli liquor, Avas dilfe- 
I rent' from what Faiiford expected. Ills dress w.as 
I what is emphatically toriiied the shabby genteel — 

, a frock with tarnished lace — a small coekcd-liat, 

I ornamented in a similar AA^ay — a seaiict waistcoat, 
i Avitli faded embroidery, breeches of the same, Avith 

Silver knee>bands, and he wore a smart hanger and 
' a })air of pistols in a sullied swoi*d>belt. 

Hei'e 1 come, patron,” he said, shaking hands 
I with Air Trumbull. “ Well, I see you haA'o g<it 
J some grog aboard.” 

“ It is not my custom, Mr EAvart,” said tho old 
gentleman, “as you avcII know, to become a cham- 
berer or carouser tlius late on Saturday at e’en ; 

! but I wanted to recommend to your .attention a 
! young friend of ours, that is going upon a some- 
; thing particular journey, with a letter to our friend 
j tlie Laird from rate-in-Peril, as they call him.” 

“ Ay — indeofl 1 — ho must bo ii/ high trust for 
j so young a gentleman.. J wiali you joy, sir,” bow'- 
I jjig to Fairford. “ By’r lady, as Sh^espearo says, 

I you are bringingup a neck for a fair end. — Come, 
patron, Ave will dnrik to Mr. What-shall-call-um — 
What is his name l — Did you tell mel — i\jid 
have I forgot it already f’ 

“ Air Alan Fairford,” said Trumbull. 

“Ay, Mr Alan Fairford — a good name for a 
fair trader— Mr Alan Fairford; and may lie boi 
j long witliheld from the topmost round of ambition. 


!»li menmircs of ^he nine denominstion. The jnt is «rc£ 
known of my poor countryman, who, driven to extromity by 
the rallleiy of the BouUiem, on the small donouiination of the 
Hcottlsb coin, at length answered, “ Ay, ay 1 But the dell tak 
them that has the teatt pint-ttoup.** 


which 1 bike to be tlie highest round of a certain 
ladder.” 

While he spoke, he seized the punch ladle, and 
began to fill the glasses. But Mr Trumbull ar- 
rested his hand, until he had, as he expressed 
himself, sanctified the liquor .by a long grace ; 
during tlie pronunciation of Avhich,‘he shut indeed 
his eyes, but his nostrils became dilated, as if be 
were smiiffiug up tho fragrant bnA'ei’age with pecu- 
liar complacency. | 

When tlie grace was at length over, the three j 
friends sat down to their bevemge, and invited Alan I 
Faii’ford to partake. Anxious about his situation, 
and disgusted as he was with his company, be 
craved, and widi difficulty obtained permission, 
under the allegation uf bring fatigued, beated, and 
tho like, to stretch him.s(*lf on a couch which wae 
iu the apartment, and attempted at least to pro- 
cure some rest before high water, when the vessel 
Avas to sail. 

Ho wuH at length ]>eriuil.U:d ti> use his freedom, 
and Bti*etched himself on tho couch, having his eyes 
fur some time fixed ou the jovial party he had left, 
and straining his ears to catch if possible a little of 
tlieir convci'satioD. This he soon found was to no 
purpose ; for what did actually reach his ears was 
disguised so cr>nipletely by tlie uso of cant words, 
and the thieves-Latin called slang, tliat even Avheu 
he caught the Ai'ords, he found himself as far as j 
ever from the sense of their couA'crsation. At 
length he fell asleep. 

It Avas after Alan had slumbered for three or 
four hours, that he was wakened by voices bidding 
him rise up and prepare to be jogging. Ho staried 
np accordingly, and found himself in presence of the 
same party of boon companions, who had just des- 
jiatched their huge boAvl of punch. To Alan’s sur- 
prise, the liquor liad made but little innovation on 
the bi’aiiis of men, who Avero accustomed to drink 
at all hours, and in the most inordinate quantities. 
The landlord indeed spoke a little ydek, and the 
texts of Air Tliomns Trumbull stumbled on his 
tongue ; but Nanty Avas one of those topers, who, , 
becoming early Avhat bon ri rants term flustered, j 
remain whole nights and ilays at the same point of > 
intoxication ; and, iu fact, as they are seldom en- 
tirely sober, can be as rarely seen absolutely drunk. 
Indeed, Fairford, had he not known how Ewart Jiad 
been engaged whilst he himself was asleep, Avonld 
almost have sworn Avheii lie awoke, that the man 
Avas more sober than Avhen he first entered tlie 
room. 

He Avns confirmed iu this opinion Avlien they de- 
scended below, Avhere two or three sailors and 
iiiffiaTi- looking felloAvs awaited their commands. 
Ewart took the whole direction upon himself, gave 
his orders witli briefness and prc'cisioii, and looked 
to their being executed Avith tlie silence and celerity 
whicl] that peculiar ci'isis required. All were now 
dismissed for the brig, Avhich lay, as Fairford was 
Jipven to undersfcmd, a little fiirdier down the river, 
which is navigable for vessels of light burden, till 
almost witliin a, mile of tlio town. 

When they ii^iied from the inn, tho landlord bid 
them good-by. Old Trumbull widked a little way 
with them, but the air had probably considerable • 
effect on the state of his brain ; for after reminding 
Akin Fairford that tlie next day Avas the honourable 
Sabbath, he became extremely excursive in an at- 
tempt to exhort him to keep it holy. At lengthy 
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being perhaps sensible that he was becoming un- 
intelligible, be thrust a volume into Fairford’s hand 
— hiccuping at the same time — ''Good book — 
good book — fine hymn-book — fit for tlie honour- 
able Sabbath, whilk awaits us to-morrow morning.” 
— Here the iron tongue of time told five from the 
town steeple of Annan, to the farUier confusion of 
Mr TrumbuH’s already disordered ideas. Ay t 
Is Sunday come and gone already! — ITeavcn be 

S raised 1 Only it is a marvel the afternoon is sae 
ark for the time of the year — Sabbath has slipped 
ower quietly, but we have reason to bless oursells 
it has not hicn altogether misemployed. 1 heard 
! little of the preaching — a cauld moralist, I doubt, 
served that out — but, eh — the prayer — I mind 
it as if I had said the words mysell.” — Here he 
repeated one or two petitions, which were probably 
a part of -his family devotions, before he was sum- 
moned forUi to what ho called tlie way of business. 
" I never remember a Sabbath pass so cannily off in 
m^ life.” — Then he recollected himself a little, and 
said to Alan, " You may read that book, Mr Fair- 
ford, to-morrow, all tlie same, though it be Monday; 
for, you see, it was Saturday when we were thc- 
gither, and now it’s Sunday and it’s dark night — 
so the Sabbatli lias slipped clean away through our 
fingers like water through a sieve, which abideth 
not ; and we have to begin again to-morow morn- 
ing, in tlie weariful, base, mean, earthly employ- 
ments, whilk are unworthy of an immorUd spirit — 
always excepting tlie way of business.” 

Three of the fellows were now returning to the 
town, and, at Ewart’s command, they cut short the 
patriarch’s exhortation, hy leading him back to liis 
own residence. The rest of the party then pro- 
ceeded to the brig, which only waited their ai*rival 
to get under wei^ and drop down tlie river. Naiity 
Ewart betook himself to steering the brig, and the 
very touch of the helm seemed to dispel the remain- 
ing influence of the liquor which he had drunk, 
since, through a troublesome and intricate channel, 
he w'os al'o to direct the course of his little vessel 
with the most perfect accuracy and safety. 

Alan Fairford, for some time, availed himself of 
the clearness of the summer morning to gazo on 
the dimly seen shores betwixt which they glided, 
becoming less and less distinct as they receded from 
each other, until at length, having adjusted his little 
bundle by way of pillow, and wrapt around him tho 
great-coat witli which old 'Trumbtill had equipped 
him, be stretched himself on the deck, to try to 
recover the slumber out of which he had l&cn 
awakened. Sleep had scarce begun to settle on bis 
eyes^ ere he found something stirring about his 
person. With ready presence of mind ho recol- 
lected his situation, and resolved to shew no alarm 
until the purpose of this became obvious ; but he 
was soon relieved from his anxiety, by finding it 
. was only the result of Nanty*s attention to his com< 
fort, who was wrapping around him, as softly as he 
could, a great boabeloak, in order to defend him 
'from tlie morning air. 

« Thou art but a cockerel,” he muttered, " but 
’twere pity thou wert knocked off tno perch before 
seeing a little more of the sweet and sour of tiiis 
woriiT— though, faith, if thou hast the usual luck of 
it, the best way were to leave thee to the chance of 
» a seasoning- fever.” 

These words, and the awkward courtesv with 
which th(;’«kipper of the little brig tucked the sea- 


coat round Fairford^ gave him a confidence ut 
safety which he had not yet thoroughly possessed, 
lie stretched himself in moTc security on the bard 
planks, and was speedily asleep, though his slum- 
bers were feverisli and unrefrewing. 

It has been elsewhere intimated that Alan Fur- 
ford inherited from his mother a delicate constita- 
tion, with a tendency to consumption ; and, being 
an only child, with such a cause for apprehension, 
care, to tho verge of effeminacy, was taken to pre- 
serve him from damp beds, wet feet, and those va- 
rious emergencies, to wliicli the Caledonian boys of 
much higher birth, but more active babit^ aro 
generally accustomed. In mui, tlie spirit sustains 
Uie constitutional weakness, as in tlie winged tribes 
the feathers bear aloft the body. But there is a 
bound to these supporting qualities ; and as tlie 
pinions of tho bird must at length grow weary, so 
the eis animi of the human strugglor becomes 
broken down by continued fatigue. 

When the voyager was awakened by tho light of 
the sun now riding high in Heaven, he found him- 
self under the influence of an almost intolerablo 
headach, witli heat, tliirst, shooting across the back 
and loins, and otW symptoms intimating violeni 
cold, accompanied witli fever. The manner in 
which he had passed the preceding day and night, 
though perhaps it might have been of little conse- 
quence to most young men, was to him, delicate in 
constitution and nurture, attended with had and 
even perilous consequences. Ho felt tills was the 
case, yet would fain have combated the symptoms 
of indisposition, which, indeed, he imputed chiefly to 
sea-sickncss. He sat up on deck, and looked on tlie 
scene around, as the little vessel, having homo down 
tlie Solway Firth, was beginning, with a favourable 
northerly breeze, to bear away to the southward, 
crossing tho entrance of tlie Wampole river, and 
preparing to double tlie most northerly point of 
Cumberland. 

But Fairford felt annoyed with deadly sickness, 
as well as by pain of a distressing and oppressive 
character ; and neitlier Criffcl, ri^g in majesty on 
the one hand, nor the distant yet more picturesque • 
outline of Skiddaw and Glaramara upon tlie other, 
Cpuld attract his attention in the manner in which 
it was nsually fixed hy beautiful scenery, and espe- 
cially that which had in it something new as well 
as striking. Yet it was not in Alan Fairford’s 
nature to give way to despondence, oven when 
seconded by pain. He liad recourse, in tho first 
place, to his pocket ; but instead of tlie little Sallust 
he had brought with him, that the perusal of a clas- 
sical autlior might help to pass away a heavy hour, 
he pulled out Uio supposed hymn-book with which 
he had been pi’csented a few hours before, by that 
temperate and scrupulous person, Mr Thomas 
Trumbull, alioi Turnpenny. The volume was 
bound in sable, and its exterior might have become 
a psalter. But what was Alan’s osionishmeot to 
read on the titlepage the following words: — 
" Merry Thoughts for Merry Men ; or Mother Mid- 
night’s MisceUany for the Small Hours and turn- 
ing over the loaves^ he was disgusted with profligate 
tales, and more profligate songs, ornamented with 
figures corresponding in infamy with the letter- 
press. 

Good God 1” he though^ ^ and did this hoi^ 
reprobate summon his family together, and, with 
such a disgtaveful pledge of intoy in his bosomi 
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venture to approach the throne of liis Creator ! 
It must be so ; the book is bound after tlie manner 
of those dedicated to devotional subjects, and doubt- 
less, the wietch, in his intoxication, confounded tlie 
br)(>k3 he carried witli him, as he did tho days of 
liie week.” — Seized with the disgust witli which the 
young and generous usually regard the vices of ad- 
vanced life, Alan, having turned the leaves of Uic 
book over in hasty disdain, flung it from him, as 
far as he could, into tho sea. He then liad recourse 
to the Sallust, which ho had at first sought for in 
vain. As he opened tho book, Nanty Ewart, who 
had been looking over his shoulder, made his own 
opinion heard. 

^ I think now, brother, if you arc so much scan- 
dalized at a little piece of sculdiiddery, which, after 
all, does nobody any harm, you had better have 
given it to me than have flung it into the Solway.” | 

“ I hope, sir,” answered Fairford, civilly, ‘‘ you 
are in tlie habit of residing better books.” 

“ Faith,” answered Nanty, “ with help of a little 
Geneva text, 1 could rcsid my Sallust as well as 
you can ;” and snatching the book from Alan’s 
hand, he began to read, in the Scottish accent. — 
** *Ig\tur ex dl-citiisjutcniateni hururia atque amritUi 
eiim superhia intastre: rapere, coMumere ; ma 
p/rr» penderey aliena cupere; pudoTcm, amicitiam, 
pndieitianiy dirina atque hamana promiscuay nihil 
pnisi neque tnoderati habere * ^ — There is a slap in 
the face now, for an honest fellow that h;ia been 
buccauicring 1 Never could keep a groat of what 
^ be got, or hold his fingers from what belonged to 
I anouier, said you ! Fie, fle, friend Crispus, thy 
moi*a]s are as crabbed and austere as thy style — 
the one lias as little mercy as tho other has grace. 
Uy my soul, it is unhandsome to make personal 
reflections on an old acquaintance, who seeks a little 
civil intercourse with you after nigh twenty years’ 
separation. On niy soul. Master Sallust deserves 
to float on the Solway better than Mother Midnight 
herself.” 

** Perhaps, in some respects, he may merit better 
iisajTO at our hands,” said Alan ; “ fur if he has de- 
scribed vice plainly, it seems to have been for the 
purpose of rendering it generally abhorred.” 

“ Well,” said the seaman, ” 1 have beard of the 
Sortes VirgiliancD, and 1 daresay the Sortes Sullus- 
tiansD are as true every tittle. I have consulted 
honest Crispus on my own account, and have had a 
cuff for my pains. But now see, I open the book on 
your behalf, and behold what occurs first to my eye! 
— Lo you there — ^CatUiiut . . . otnnium JUtgiliosorum 
atque faeinoroeomm eircum ee habebat,* And then 
again — * Etiam guts d eulpA taeuus in amicUiam 
eju8 incideratf q^idiano utu par similisque easterU 
efficidiaiur,** That is what I call plain spqaking on 
the part of tho old Roman, Mr Fairford. By the 
way, that is a capital name for a lawyer.” 


“ Lawyer as I am,” said Fairford, “ T do not 
understand your innuendo.” 

“ Nay, tlicn,” said Ewart, " I can try it another 
w’ay, as well as the hypocritical old rascal Turnpenny 
himself could do. I would have you to know that 
I am well acquainted with my Bible-book, as well 
1U9 with my friend Sallust.” Me tlien, in a snuffling 
and canting tone, began to repeat the Scriptural 
text — “ ‘jPatid therefore departed thence^ a/m went 
to the eate of Aduilam. And erery one ihat fcas in 
diftress, and erery one that was in dd>t, and etery 
one that was diaeotOehted, gcUhered tkewadtea to- 
getber unto him, and he became a captain over them* 
What think you of that V* he said, suddenly 
changing his manner. “ Have 1 touched you 
n«)W, sir I” 

“ You are as far off as ever,” replied Fiurford. 

^ What the devil ! and you a repeating frigate 
l)ctwccii Suinmerti'ccs and the Laird ! Tell that 
to the marines — the sailors won’t believe it. But 
you ai'c right to be cautious, since you can’t say 
who arc right, who not. — But you look ill ; it ’shut 
the cold moriiiiig air — Will you have a can of flip, 
or a jorum of hot rumbo t — or will you splice the 
iiiain-bi'uce” — (shewing a spirit-flask) — “ Will 
you have a quid — or a pipe — or a cigar l-«-a 
pinch of snuff', at least, to clear your biwAs and 
sharpen your apprehension 1” 

Fairford rejected all these friendly propositions. 

" Why, then,” continued Ewart, “ if you will | 
do nothing for the free trade, 1 must patronise it ! 
myself.” j 

So saying, he took a large glass of brandy. | 

“ A hair of tho dog that bit me,” he continued, | 
— of tlie dog that will wori'y me one day soon ; 
and yet, and be d — d to roc for an idiot, I must I 
always have him at my throat. But, says the old 
catch” — Here he suug, and sung well — | 

“ * Let’s drink— let’s drink— while life we have ; 

We’ll find but cold drinking, cold drinking in the grave.’ 

All this,” he continued, “ is no charm against tlio 
licadacb. 1 wlsli I bad any thing tliat could do 
you good. — Faith, and we liavo tea and coffee 
aboard 1 I ’ll open a chest or a bag, and let you 
have some iu an instant. You are at the age to 
like such catlap better than better stuff.” 

Fairford thanked him, and accepted his offer of | 
tea. I 

Nanty Ewart was soon heard calling abou^ 

“ Break open yon chest — take out your capful, 
you bastard of a powder-monkey ; wc may want it 


I Ilie imndatlon of tlie passage is tlius given by Sir Ifenry 
Steuart of Allanton. — ■* The youth, taught to look up to riches 
IIS the soverelgu good, became apt pupils In the school of 
Lwcuv* Rapaciu and pnifuslon went hand in hand. Care- 
less of tlielr own fortunos, and eager to possess those of others. « 
siiame and remorse, modesty and moderation, eveiy principle 
gave way.**— IForftr qf Sallust, with Original Emafs, voL 11. 
P-17. _ 


and get the kettle boiling, ye liell s baby, in no niiK . 
at all I” ... 

By dint of those energetic proceedings ho was i». 
a short time able to return to the place where big'' 
passenger lay sick and exhausted, witli a cup, osj. 
ratlier a caufiil, of tea ; for every tiling was on a ^ 
large scale on board of the Jumping Jenny. Alaa;. 
driHik it eagerly, and witli so much appearance of. 
being refreshed that Nanty Ewart swore he would ' 
have some too, and only laced it, as bis phrase went, 
with a single glass of brandy.* 

9 See Note T. Coneealmtnlsfer Theft and Smuffgltng^ 


of Intereoune and snares artfully spread, subdued every scruple, 
and early assimilated tliem to tlielr conductota.'*— ibid^ 
p. 19. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MARUATIVr. OP ALa.N FAIRFORU, CONtf-NUEO. 

\Vs left Alau Fairford on the dock of the Ihlle 
smuggling brig, in tliat disconsolate situation, wlini 
sickness and nausea attack a heated and feveL*etl 
frame, and an anxious mind. Ills share of 
sickuess, however, was nut so great ns to engross 
his sensations entirely, or altogether to tlivert his 
attention from what was passing around. If he 
could not delight in the swiftness and iigility with 
which the “little frigate” walked the waves, or 
amuse himself by noticing the beauty of the sea- 
views around him, where the distant Skiddaw 
raised his brow, as if in defiance of the clouded 
eminence of Criffel, which lorded it over tln^ Scottish 
side of the estuary, he had spirits and composure 
enough to pay particular attention to the master of 
the vessel, on whose character his own safety in all 
probability was dependent. 

Nanty Ewart had now given the lielni to one of 
his people, a bald-pato<l, grizzled old follow, whoso 
whole life had been spout in evading thu rovoiiue 
laws, with now and then the relaxation of a few 
montlis* imprisonment, for doforeing ollicciv, re- 
sisting seizures, and the like ofTcuct's. 

Nanty liimself sat down by Fairford, hclfied him 
to his tea, with such other refreshments as ho co\ild 
think of, and seemed in his way siiiccivly dchiruns 
to make his situation as comfortable as things 
admitted. Fairford had thus an opportvmity to 
study his countenance and manners moi*e closely. 

it was plain, Ewart, though a good seaman, had 
not been bred upon that clement. He wius a rea- 
sonably good scholar, and seemed fond of slunviiig 
it, by recurring to the subject of Sallust and Juve- 
nal ; while, on the other Inind, sea-phrases seldom 
chequered his conversation, lie had been in per- 
son what is called a smart little man ; hut the 
tropical sun had burnt his originally fair cuiii- 
plcxion to a dusty red ; aud the bile which was 
diffused through his system, had stained it with a 
yellowish black — what ought to have been the white 
part of his eyes, in particular, had a hue as deep 
as tlie topaz, lie was very thin, or rather ema- 
ciated, and his countenance, though still indicating 
alertness and activity, shewed a constitution ex- 
hausted with excessive ii.se of his favourite .stimulus. 

“ I sec you look at me hard,” said he to Fairford. 
“Had you been an officer of the d—d customs, 
my terriers’ backs would have bceu up.” Ho 
opened his breast, and shewed Alan a pair of pustols 
disposal between liis waistcoat and jacket, placing 
his finger at the same time upon the cock of one of 
them. “But come, you aro an honest fellow 
though yon ’m a close one. X dare say you think 
me a queer customer ; but I can tell you, they that 
see the sliip leave harbour, know little of the seas 
she is to sail tliruugh. My father, honest old gentle- 
man, never would have thought to see me master of 
the Jumping Jenny.” 

Fairford said, it seemed very clear indeed that' 
Mr Ewart’s education was far superior to the line 
he at present occupied. 

“ Oh, Criffel to Solway Moss !” said die other. 
“ Why, man, I should have been an expounder of 
the word, with a wig like a snow-wreath, and a 
stipend like — like — like a hundred pounds a-year. 


r sup|)Ose. 1 can spend thrice as much as th»c, 
though, being such as I am.” Here he sung a scrap 
of an old Northumbrian ditty, mimicking the burr 
of the uatives of that county: — 

Willy Fofltor*B guno to Ka, 

Siller buckles at Ills knee, 

lie *11 come back and marry me — 

Canny Willio FosUr.’* 

*• I have no doubt,” said Fairford, “ yom* pre- 
sent occupalioii is more lucrative ; but 1 should 
have thought the chui’cli might have been 
more ” 

lie 6top]>cd, recollecting that it was not his 
business to say any thing disagreeable. 

“ More respectable, you mean, I suppose 1” said 
Ewart, with a sueer, and squirting the tobacco juice i 
through his front teeth ; then was silent for a mo- 
ment, aud proceeded in a tone of candour which 
jomc internal touch of conscience dictated. “ And 
.Mj it Avould, Mr Fairford — .ind happier, too, by , 
a Ihonsjind degrees — though 1 have had my plea- 
sures too. But there wjis my father, (God bless 
the olil man !) a true chip of die old Presbyterian 
block, walktid his parish like a captain on the quar- 
ter-deck, and was always ready to do good to rich I 
and poor — Gif went the laird’s hat to the minis- < 
tor, as fast as the poor man’s bonnet. When tlie • 
eye saw liiin — Pshaw I what have I to do witli . 
that now ? — A'cs, lie was, as Virgil Iiath it, ‘ Vlt* 
siifnetitia nt fnt kite ijracis* But he might have 
been the wiser man, had he kept roc at home, when | 
ho sent me at iiinoteeii to study Divinity at the head 
of the highest stair in the Covenant-Close. It w:is , 
a cursed mistake in the old gentleman. What 
tliongh Mr.s Cantrips of Kittlebasket (for she wrote i 
herself no less) was our cousin five times removed, 
and took tiic on that account to board and lodging, 
at six shillings, instead of seven shillings a-wcok I ' 
it was a d — d bad saving, as the case proved. Yet 
her Very dignity might have kept me in order ; for 
slie never read a chapter excepting out of a Oain- 
hridge Bible, printed by Daniel, and bound in em- 
broidered velvet. I think I sec it at this moment ! 
And on Sumlays, when wc had a quart of twopenny 
ale, instead of butter-milk, to our porridge, it was 
always served up in a silver posset-dish. Also she . 
used silver-moiinted spectacles, whereas oven my • 
father’s were cased in mere horn. These things ! 
had their impression at first, but we get used to 
grandeur by degrees. Well, sir! — Gad, I can 
scarce get on with my story — it sticks in my 
throat — must take a trifie to wasli it down. Well, 
tliis dame had a daughter — Jess C^ntiips, a black- ; 
eyed, bouncing wciicli — and, as the devil would . 
have it, tluire was tho d — d iivc-story stair — her ; 
foot wa§ never fTOni it, wlictlicr I went out or ; 
enme home from tho Divinity Hall. 1 would have | 
eschewed her, sir — I would, on my soul; for I 
was as iurioccnt a lad as ever came from Lammcr- j 
muir ; but there was no possibility of escape, rc- , 
treat, or flight, unless 1 could have got a pair of I 
wings, or made use of a ladder seven stories high, 
to scale tho window of my attic. It signifies little 
talking — you may suppose how all this was to end 
— I would have married tho girl, and taken my 
chance — I would, by Heaven I for she was a pretty 
^'1, and a good girl, till she and I met; but you 
know the old song, * Kirk would not let us be.* A 
gentleman, in lUy case, would have settled the 
matter widi the Kirk-treasurer for a small sum of | 
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money; but the poor stibbler, the penniless dominie, .1 comforter. My sudden departure — my father’s 
liaving married his cousin of Kitdcbasket, must no leas sudden death — had prevented the payment 
next have proclaimed her frailty to tlio whole of the arrears of my botuni and lodging — the laud- 
parish, by mounting the throne of Presbyterian lord was a haberdasher, wldi a heart as rotten as 
penance, and proving, as Othello says, Miis love a the muslin wares he dealt in. Without respect to 
whore,’ in face of the whole congregation. her age, or gentle kin, my Lady Kittlebasket was 

" In this extremity 1 dared not stay whero I was, ejcct^ from her airy habitation — her porridge- 
and so thought to go home to my father. But first pot, silver posset-dish, silver-mountod specta^esi 
1 got Jack Iladaway, a lad from the same parish, mid Daniel’s Cambridge Bible, sold, at the Cross 
and who lived in the same infernal stair, to make of Edinburgh, to tho cadie who would bid highest 
some inquiries how the old gentleman had taken for them, and she herself driven to the workhouse, 
the matter. I soon, by waCy of answer, learned, to wlicro she got in with difficulty, but was easily 
the great increase of my comfortable reflections, enough lifted out, at the end of the mouth, as dead 
that die good old man made as much clamour, as if as her friends could desire. MciTy tidings this to 
such a thing as a man’s eating his wedding dinner me, who had been died — d” (he paused a moment) 
without saying ^ace had never happened since " oH^o mu/i — Gad, I diiuk my confession would 
Adam’s time. He did uuthing for six days but sound better in Latin than in English ! 
cry out, ^ Ichabod, Ichabod, the glory is departed "But the best jest was behind — T had just 
from my house !* and on tho seventh he preached j power to stammer out something about Jess — by 
a scnnoii, in which he enlarged on this incident as my faith he /lad an answer ! I had taught Jess 
illustrative of one of die grtfat occasions for humi- one trade, and, like a prudent girl, she had found 
liatioD, and causes of national defection. I hope out another for herself ; unluckily, they were bodi 
die course he took comforted himself — 1 am sure conti'aband, and Jess Cantrips, daughter of die 
it made me ashamed to shew my nose at home. So Lady Kittlebasket, had the honour to be transported 
I went down to Leith, and, exchanging my lioddiii to die plantations, for sii*ect-walking and pocket- 
gray coat of my mother’s spinning for such a jacket picking, about six months before I touched sliore.” 
us diis, I entered my name at liie rendezvous as j He changed tlio bitter tone of aflbeted pleasantly 
an able-bodied landsman, and sailed with the tender ; into an attempt to laugh, then drew his surarthy 
round to Plymoudi, where diey were fitting out a hand across his swarthy eyes, and said in a moi'e 
squadron for the West Indies. There I was put natural accent, " Poor Jess 1” 
aboard the Fearnought, Captain Daredevil — among Thei*e was a pause — until Fairford, pitying die 
k whose ci^w 1 soon learned to fear Satan, (the ter- poor man’s state of mind, and believing he saw 
ror of my early youth,) as little as tho toughest something in him that, but for early error and 
Jack on board. 1 had some qualms at first, but I subsequent profligacy, might have been excellent 
took the remedy” (tapping the case-bottle) " which and noble, helped on the conversation by asking, in 
T recommend to you, being as good for sickness of a tone of coniniiscratiou, ho%v he bad been able to 
the soul as for sickness of the stomach — What, endure such a load of calamity, 
you w'on’t ? — very well, I must, then — here is to “ Why, very well,” answered the seaman ; " ex- 
yo.” ccedingly well — liken tigljt ship in a brisk gale. 

" You would, I am afraid, find your education of — Let me recollect. — T remember diauking Jack, 
little use in your new condition !” said Fairiord. very coinposeilly, for the interesting and agreeable 
" Pardon me, sir,” resumed the Captain of the commuuiesition ; I then pulled oilt my canvass 
Jumping Jenny ; " iny handful of Latin, and small i)ouc1i, with my hoard of moidorcs, and taking out 
pinch of Gi'eek, were as useless as old junk, to bo tw’o pieces, I bid Jack keep the rest till I came 
sure ; but my reading, writing, and accoinpting, bock, as I was for a cruise about Auld Reekie, 
stood me in good stead, and brought me forward ; The poor devil looked anxiously, but I shook him 
I might havo ^en schoolmaster — ay, and master, by die hand, and ran down stairs, in such confusion 
in time ; but that valiant liquor, rum, made a con* of mind, that notwidistandiiig what I had heard, 
quest of me rather too often, and so, make what sail I expected to meet Jess at every turning. 

I could, I always went to leeward. We were four "It was market-day, and the usual numbor of 
years broiling in that blasted climate, and I came rogues and fools w'cre assembled at the Cross. X 
back at last with a little prize-money. — 1 always observed every body looked strange on me, and I 
haA thoughts of putting things to rights in the thought some laughed. 1 fancy 1 had boon making 
Covenant-Close, and recoaciling myself to my father, queer faces enough, and perhaps tiilkiiig to myself. 
I found out Jack Hadaway, who was Tuptomng When I saw myself used in tliis manner, I held 
away with a dozen of wretched boys, and a fine out my clenched fists straight before me, stooped 
string of stories he had ready to regale my oars my head, and, like a ram when he mak^ his race, 
withal. My father had lectured on what ho filled darted off right down the street, scattering groups 
‘ ray falliiip away,* for seven Sabbaths, when, just of weatherbeaten lairds and periwigged burgesses, 
as his pariuiioners began to hope that tho course and bearing down all before me. I hoard the cry 
was at an end, he was found dead in his bed on of * Seize tho madman !’ echoed, in Celtic sounds, 
the eighth Sunday morning. Jack Hadaway os- fi'om dio City GuaiHl, witii * Ccaze ta xnatman 1’ — 
sured me, that if 1 wished to atone for my errors, but pursuit and opposition w'ero in vain. 1 puraaed 
by undergoing the fate of the first martyr, I had my career ; dio smell of die sea, 1 suppose^ led me 
only to go to my native village, where the very to LciU^ where, soon after, I found myself walking 
stones of the str^t would rise up against mo as my very quietly, on the effiore, admiring tlie tough round 
father’a murderer. Here was a pretty item-— and sound cordage of thecvessels, and thinung hew 
well, my tongue clove to my month for an hour, a loop, with a man at the end of one of them, wpuld 
and was only able at last to utter the name of Mrs look, by way of tassel. 

Cantrips. Oh, this was a new theme for my Job’s " 1 was opposite to the rendezvous, formerly my 
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place of refuge — ia I bolted — found one or two^ Although far from feeling well, Fairfurd endc-a- 
old acquaintances, made half-a-dozen new ones — 1 voured to rouse himself and walk to tlie head ol 
drauk for two days — was put aboard the tender — tiie brig, to enjoy the beautiful prospect as well as 
I off to Portsmouth — then landed at the llaslaar to take some note of the course which the vessel 
hospital in a fine hissing’hot fever. Never mind — i held. To his great surprise, instead of standing 
1 got better — nothing can kill me — the West ; across to the opposite shore from which she had 
Indies were iny lot a^n, for since 1 did not go ■ de|)arted, the brig was going down the Firth, and 
where 1 deserved in me next world, I had some- I apparently steering into the Irish Sea. He called 
: thing ns like such quarters as can he had in this — ; to Nanty Ewart, and expressed his surprise at tlie 
I black devils for inhabitants — flames and earth- • course they were pursuing, and asked why they 
\ quakes, and so forth, for your olonicut. Well, bro- : did not stand straight across the Firth for some 
j ther, Bometliing or other I did or said — T can’t port in Cumberland. 

j tell what — How tlio devil should 1, when 1 was as . Why, this is what I call a reasoiiablo question, 
drunk as David’s sow, you know ? — But [ was . now,” answered Nanty ; as if a ship could go as 
> punished, my lad^mado to kiss the wench that j straight to its port, as a horse to the stable, or a 
i never speaks but when she scolds, and that ’s tlie ■ freti-trador could sail the Solway as securely as a 
gunner’s daughter, comrade. Yes, tlie minister's ; King’s cutter ! Why, I ’ll tell ye, brother — if I do I 
son of — no niatter where — has the cat's scratch , not see a smoke on Bowness, that is the village | 
on his back ! This roused me, and when wc were | upon the headland yonder, 1 must stand out to sea 
nsliore with the boat, I gave tlirce inches of the j lor twenty-four hours at lc:ust, for we must keep 
dirk, after a stout tussle, to the follow I blamed ' the weatliergage if there are hawks abroad.” 
most, and so took the bush for it. There wero | And if you do see tho signal of safety, Master 
]denty of wild lads then along shore — and, J don’t [ Ewart, what is to be done then 1” 
care who knows — I went on tho account, look yon i “ Why then, .and in that case, I must keep off 

— sailed under tin* black flag and marrow-bones — | till night, and then run you, with the kegs and the 
was a gooil friend to tlie sea, and an enemy to all \ rest of the lumber, asliore at Skinbumess.*’ 

that sailed on it.” And then I am to meet with this same Laird 

Fairford, tliough uneasy in his mind at finding whom I have the letter fori” continued Fairford. 
i Jiimself, a lawyer, so close to a diaracter so lawles.*-*, “ That,” s.aid Ewart, is thereafter as it may be; 
thought it best, nevertheless, to put a good face on the ship lias its course — tho fair trader lias hta 
the matter, and asked I^tr Ewart, with as much port — but it is not easy to say where the Laird 
unconcern as he could assume, whether he was may be found. But he will be within twenty miles 
i fortunate as a rover !” of us, off or on — niid it will be iny business to guide 

, *^No, no — d — n it, no,” replied Nanty; “the you to him.” 

; devil a crumb of butter was ever churned that Fairford could not withstand tho passing impulse 
would stick upon my bread. There was no order of terror which crossed him, when thus reminded 
among us — he that was captain to-day, was swab- that he was so absolutely in the power of a man, 
ber to-morrow ; and as for plunder — ilicy say old who, by his own account, had been a pirate, and 
Avery, and one or two close hunks, made money ; who was at present, in all probability, an outlaw 
but in my time, all went as it came ; an<l reason as well as a contraband trader. Nanty Ewart 
good, for if a fellow had saved five dollars, his guessed tlie cause of his involuntary shuddering, 
throat would have been cut in his hammock — And “ What tiic devil should L gain,” he said, “ by 

then it was a cruel, bloody work. — Pah, — wc ’ll passing so poor a card as you are 1 — Have 1 not 
say no more about it. 1 broke with them at host, had ace of trumps in my hand, and did 1 not play 
for what th^ y did on board of a bit of a snow — no it fairly 1 — xVy, 1 say the Jumping Jenny can run 
matter what it was — bad enough, since it fright- in other ware as well as kegs. Put riyfsa and tau 
ened me — 1 took French leave, and came in upou to lUteart, and sec how that will spell — D’ye take 
the proclamation, so 1 am free of all that business, me now 1” 

And here 1 sit, the skipper of tho Jumping Jenny “ No indeed,” said Fairford ; I am utterly igiio- 

— a nutshell of a thing, but goes through tlie water rant of what you allude to.” 

like a dolphin. If it were not for yon hypocritical “ Now, by Jove !” said Nanty Ewart, “ thou art 
scoundrel at Annan, who has tlie best end of the ciUier tho deepest or tlie shallowest fellow 1 over 
i profit, and takes none of the risk, I should be well met with — or you are not riglit after all. I wonder 
{ enough — as well as 1 want to be. Here is no lack where Sunimertrces could pick up sudh a tender 
I of my best friend,” — touching his case-bottle; — uloiig-shore. Will you let me see bis letter I” 

I “ but, to tell you a secre^ he and I have got so Fairford did not hesitate to gratify his wish, 
used to each other, I begin to tliiiik he is Fike a which, he was aware, he could not easily resist; 
professed joker, that makes your sides sere witlt Tlie master of the Jumping Jenny looked at the 
j.augliing, if you see him but now and then ; but if direction very attentively, then turned the letter to 
you tiike up house with him, he can only make your and fro, and examined eacli flourish of tho p^u, as 
head stupid. But T warrant the old fellow is doing if he were judging of a piece of ornamented manu- 
j the best be can for me, after all.” script ; then handed it back to Fairford, without a 

j “ And what may that be !” said Faiiford. sin^o word of remark, 

I “ Ho is KiLLiiTO me,” replied Nanty Ewart ; “and “ Am 1 right now f” said the young lawyer, 
j 1 am only 8orr>r he is so loo^ about it” “ Why, for that matter,” answered Nanty, “ tho 

i So saying he jumped on h& feet, and, tripping up letter is right, sure enough ; but whetlier you are 
and down the deck, gave lus orders with his usual riglit or not, is your own business rather than 
clearness and deeision, notwithstanding the consi- mine.” — - And, striking upon a flint with tiio back of ; 
dcrablo quantity of spirits whicli he liad contriyod a knife, he kindled a cigar as thick as his finger, j 
to swallow white recounting his history. and began to smoke away with great pcrseveraiiccsi 
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Alan Fairfoi*a coutiiiued to I'cgard him witli a , stories about their ancestors and the forty-five; 
inclanclioly feeling, divklcd betwixt the interest he j and that lie is trying to turn all waters into his 
look in the unhappy man, and a not unnatural ‘ own mill-dam, and to set his sails to all winds. And 
apprehension for the issuo of his own adventure. i because the London people are roaring about for 
Ewart, notwithstanding tlio stupifying nature of some pinches of their own, he thinks to win them 
his pastime, seemed to guess what was working in ‘ to his turn with a wet finger. And ho gets oncoii- 
his pa^ngcr’s mind ; for, after they had renialtied i ragemeiit from some, because they want a spell of 
some time engaged in siltmtly observing each other, ' money from him ; and from others, because they 
he suddenly dashed his cigar on tho deck, and sai<l ' fought for the cause once, and are ashamed to go 
to him, ** Well then, if you are sorry for me, I am back ; and others, because they have nodiing to 
sorry for you. D — n me, if I have cared a button lose ; and others, because they are discontented 
for man or mother’s son, since two year’s since, fools. But if he lias brought you, or any one, I 
when T had another peep of Jack Hadaway. Tho say not whom, into tliis sci-ape, with tlio hope of 
fellow was gt)t as fat as a Norway whale — married tloiiig any good, he ’s a d — d dccoy-duck, and that *s ' 
to a groat Dutch built quean that had brought him all I can say for him ; and you arc geese, which is { 
six cliildren. 1 believe lie did not know me, uud w'oi'su than being decoy-ducks, or kune-ducks either, 
thought 1 was come to rob his house ; however, I And so hero is to the prosperity of King George 
made up a poor face, and told him who I was. the Third, and the true Prosbyterian religion, and 
Poor Jack would have given me shelter and clothes, cmifusion to the Pop-*, the Devil, and tho Preteii- 


aiid began to tell me of tho moidores that wero in 


- I’ll tell you what, Mr Fairbairn, 1 am but 


bank, w'hoii I wanted them. Egad, he changed his tenth owner of this bit of a craft, the Jumping 
note when I told him what my life had been, and Jenny — but tenth owner — and must sail her by 


only wanted to pay me my cash and get rid of me. 
1 never saw so terrified a visage. 1 biii*st out 


my owiiei’s* diroctions. But if I were whole owner, 
I would not have tlie brig be made a ferry-boat for 


a-laughing in li» face, told him it was all a humbug, I your jacobitical, old fashioned Popish riff-raff, Mr 
and that tlio moidores were all his own, henceforth | Fairport — I would nor, by my soul ; tliey sliould 
and for ever, and so ran off. I caused one of our ■ walk tlio ]>lank, by the gods, as 1 have seen better 
people send him a bag of tea and a keg of brandy, j men do when 1 sailed under the What-d’yc-calluni | 
bcfoi'e 1 left — poor Jack ! 1 tliink you are the < colours. But being conti*aband goods, and onboard 
second person these ten years, that has cared a iny vessel, and 1 with my sailing orders in my I 


tohacco-stopper for Nanty Ewart.** 

• “ Perhaps, Mr Ewart,” said Fairford, yon live 
chiefly with men too deeply interested for their own 
iiinncdiate* safety, to think much upon the distress 
of others !” 

“ And with whom do you yourself consort, I 


hand, why, 1 am to forward them as directed — X 
say, John J^ihert’s, keep her up a bit witli tlie helm. 
— And so, Mr Fairweather, what I do is *^88 tlio 
d — d villain Turnpenny says — all in the way of 
business.” 

lie had been speaking with difficulty for the last 


pniy 1” replied Nanty, smartly. “ Why, with plot- ■ five minutes, and now at length dicepped on tin* 
' ters, that can make no plot to better purpose than ! deck, fairly silenced by the quantity of spirits which 
their own hanging ; and incendiaries, that arc snap- '• he had swallowed, but without having tdiewed any 
ping the flint upon wet tinder. Ybu’ll as soon raise j glimpse of the gaiety, or even of the extravagance 


the dead as raise the Highlands — you- ’ll as soon i 
get a grunt from a dead sow as any comfort from 


of intoxication. 

The old sailor stepped forward and flung a sen- 


Walcs or Cheshiro. You think because the pot is cloak over the sluiiibercr’s shoulders, and added, 


boiling, that no scum but yours can come upper- 
most — T know* bettor, bv . All these rackets 


looking at Fairford, Pity of him he should haw 
tliis fault ; for without it, he would have been as 


and riots that you think ai*e trending your way, j clever s r:.«iow os ever trode a plank with o.\ 
have no relation at all to your iritcrost ; and the . leather.” 


best way to make the whole kingdom friends again 
at once, would be the alarm of such an undertaking 
as these mad old fellows are trying to launch into.” 
** 1 really am not iu such secrets as you seem to 


” And what are w'e to do now ?” said Fairford. 

“ Shind off and on, to be sure, till we sec the 
signal, and then obey ordei*s.'’ 

So saying, the old man turned to liis duty, and 


allude to,” said Fairford ; and, <lotorniiiied at the left tho passenger to amuse himself w-itli his ow'ii 
sumo time to avail himself us far as possible of meditations. Presently afterward a light column 
Nanty’s communicative disposition, he added, with • of smoke was seen rising from tlie little lieadland. 
a smile, “ And if I wero, I should not hold it ' I can tell you wdiat we arc to do now, master,” 


without offence to the state.”* i the Wnnipool river, and put you ashoro about 

“ 1 take you, friend — I take you,” said Nanty ! Kirkbride or Lcatlis, witli the long-boa y’ 

Ewart, upon whom, at lengtli, tlie liquor and to- Fairford, unw'ell before, felt this destination con- 
bacco-smoko began to make considerable innova- deinncd him to an agony of many hours, which his 
tioii. " As to what gentlemen may or may not .disordered stomach and aching head were ill able 
correspond about, why we may pretermit the ques- t 4 > endure. There was no remedy, however, but 
tion, as the old Professor used to say at tlie llall ; patience, and the recollection that he was suffering 
and as to Summortrees, I will say notliiiig, know* in the cause of frieiidship. As the sun rose high, 
ing him to be an old fox. But 1 say tliat this fellow he became worse ; bis sense of smell appeared to 
the Laird is a firebrand in the country ; that he is acquire a morbid degree of acuteness, for the mere 
stirring up all the lionest fellows who sliould bo ! purpose of inhaling and distinguishing all the various 
;lriiikiug their brandy quietly, by telling them odours with which he was surrounded, from that 


all die various 
sd, from that 
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3 f pitchy to all tlie complicated ismellH of tlio hold. 
His heart, too, throbbed under the heat, and he felt 
as if in full progress towards a high fever. 

The seamen, who were civil and attentive, con- 
sidering their calling, observed his distress, and 
one contrived to make an awning out of an old sail, 
while anotjier compounded some lemonade, the only 
liquor which tlieir passenger could bo prevailed 
: upon to touch. After drinking it off, he obtained, 
j but could not bo said to enjoy, a few horn's of j 
I troubled slumber. 


CHAPTER XVI. i 

NABBAT1VE OP ALAN FAlKFOIll), CONTINUED. 

Alan Eairford’s spirit was more rcatly to eii- . 
counter labour than his frame was adequate to 
support it. In spite of his exertions, when he ‘ 
awoke, after five or six hours* slumber, he found , 
that ho was so much disabled by dizziness in his i 
head, and pains in liis limbs, that he could not raise . 
himself witliout assistance, lie lieard vidth some 
pleasure that Uicy were now mnniiig right for the 
Wampool river, and that he would be put on shore 
in a VC 17 short time. The vessel accordingly lay 
to, and presently sliewed a weft in lier ensign, 
wliich was hastily answ'ercd by signals from on ! 
shore. Men and horses were seen to come down | 
the broken path which leads to tlic si tore ; the latter 
all properly tackled for carrying their loading. ' 
Twenty fishing barks were pnslied afloat at once, . 
and crowded round the brig with much clamour, . 
laughter, cursing, and jesting. Amidst all this ap- 
parent coufusiop there was the essential regularity. 

* Nauty Ewart again walked liis quarterdeck as if 
] he hiul never tasted spirits in his life, issued tlic 
necessary orders with precision, and saw them exo- 
I ented with punctuality. In half an hour the lend- 
ing of the brig was in a great me.oaure disposed in 
the boats ; in a quarter of an hour more, it was | 
landed on the beach, aiul another interval of about . 
the same dti; jtion was sufficient to distribute it on 
the various strings of pacldiorses which waited for ! 
that purpose, and which iiistiiritly dispersed, each | 
on its own proper adventure. More mystery was • 
observed in loading the ship’s boat with a quantity j 
of livnall barrels, which seemed to eonhiin amiiiii- 
nition. This was not done until tlie commercial , 
customers had been dismi»«scd ; and it was not until < 
this was performed that Ewart proposed to Alan, | 
as he lay stunned with pain and noise, to acconi- j 
pany him asliore. i 

It was with difficulty that Fnirford could get | 
over the side of the vessel, and he could not seat 
himself on the stern of the boat without assiatanco 
from the captain and his people. Nanty Ewart, 
who saw nothing in this worse than an ordinary 
i fit of sea-sickness, applied the usual topics of con- 
1 eolation. Me assured his passenger that he would 
I be quite well by and by, when he had been half an 
; hour on terra firma, and that he hoped to drink a 
; <^n and smoke a pipe with him at Father Cracken- 
I thorp’s, for all diat he felt a little out of the way 
l>»r riding the wrooden horse. 

** Who is Father Craokenthorp T* said Fairford, 
though Bcaroely able to articulate the question. 

^ As honest a fellow as is of a thousand,” an- 


j swereil Nanty. Ah, how much good bra&dy ho 
I and I have made little of in our day I By my soul, 

I Mr Fairbird, he is the prince of skinkera, and the 
; faitlier of tlio free trade — not a stingy hypocritical 
devil like old Turnpenny Skinfiiiit, that drink;' 
drunk on other folk’s cost, and thinks it sin when 
ho has to pay for it — but a real hearty old cock ; 

— the sharks have been at and about him this 
nifluy a day, but Father Crackentliorp knows how 
to trim his sails — never a warrant but ho hears 
of it before the ink ’s dry. He is bonus toeiut with 
headborough and constable. The King’s Exchequer 
could not bribe % man to inform against him. If 
any such rascal were to cast up, why, ho would 
miss his ears nc^xt rooming, or be sent to seek them 
in the Solway. He is a statesman,^ though he keeps 
a public ; but, indeed, that is only for convenience, 
and to excuse his having cellarage and folk about 
him ; his wife’s a canny woman — and his daugh- 
ter Doll too. Gad, you ’ll be in port there till 3 'ou 
get round again ; and I’ll keep my word with you, 
and bring you to speech of tiie Laird. Gad, tlic 
only trouble I shall have is to get you out of liie 
Jiouse ; for Doll is a rai'c woncli, and my dame a 
funny old one, and Father Ci*ackenthorp the rarest 
companion ! He *11 drink you a bottle of nun or 
brandy witliout starting, but never wet his lips with 
the nasty Scottish stuff that the canting old scoun- 
drel Turnpenny lias brought into fashion. lie is a 
gentleman, every incli of him, old Crackenthurp ; 
in his own way, tliat is ; and besides, * ho has a 
share in the Jumping Jenny, and many a moonlight f 
outfit besides. He can give Doll a pretty penny, if 
he likes the tight fellow that would turn in with her 
for life.” 

In the midst of this prolonged panegyric on Father 
Crackentliorp, the boat touched the beach, the 
rowers hacked their oars to keep her afloat, whilst 
the other fellows jumped into the surf, and, with tlu* 
most rapid di*xterity, began to hand the barrels 
ashon*. ; 

ITp witli them higlier on the beach, my ' 
hearties,” exclaimed Nanty Ewart — *‘HigU and , 
ilry — high and dry — this gear will not stand j 
wetting. Now, out with our spare hand here — 
high and dry with him too. What’s that? — the 
galloping of horse ! Oh, 1 hear the jingle of tho 
packsaddlcs — they are our own folk.” 

By this time all the bout’s load was ashore, con- 
sisting of tlic little barrels ; and the boat’s crew, 
standing to their arms, ranged themselves in front, 
waiting the advance of the horses which come 
clattering along tlio beach. A man, oversown 
with corpulence, who might be distin^iishcd in the 
moonlight, panting with his own exertions, appeared 
at the head of the cavalcade, which consisted of 
horses, linked together, and accommodated with 
packsaddlcs, and chains for securing the kegs, 
which made a dreadful clattering. 

" How now, Father Crackentliorp I” said Ewart 

— "Why this hurry with your horses! — We 
mean to stay a night with you, and taste your old 

r brandy, and my dame’s home-brewed. The signal 
is up, roan, and all is right.” 

" All is wrong, Captain Nanty,” cried the man 
to whom he spoke; "and you are the lad that is 
like to find it so, unless you bundle off — there are 
new brooms bought at Carlisle yesterday to sweep 

; t A Bnull landed proprietor. j 
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the country of you and tiie like of you — so you 
were better be jogj;ing inland/’ 

« How many rogues ore the officers?— If not 
more than ten^ 1 will make fight.” 

“The devil you will!” answered Crackcuthorp. 
“ You wci*o better not, for they have the bloqdy- 
backfMl dragoons from Cai’lislo with them,” 

“ Nay, then,” said Nanty, « we must make sail. 
-—Como, Master Fairlord, you must mount and 
rido. — He does not hear me — he has fainted, t 
believe — What the devil shall 1 do ? — Father 
Cracken thorp, 1 must leave tliis young fellow with 
you till the ^le bk)ws out — haili: ye — goes be- 
tween the Laird and the t’otlicr old one ; he can 
fieitlitT ride nor walk — 1 must send him up to 
you.” 

*• Send him up to ihc gallows !” said Ci*ack<‘ii- 
fhoip ; “ there is Quartermaster Thwiicker, witli 
twenty men, up yonder ; an ho had not some kind 
ness for J)oll, I liad never got hither for a start — 
but you must get off, or they will be here to seek 
us, for his orders are woundy particular ; and these 
kegs contain w'ovfie than whisky — a hanging matter, 

1 take it.” 

“ 1 wish they were at the bottom «)f Waraiwol 
river, with them they belong to,” said Nanty Ewart. 
" But they arc part of c;irgo ; and what to* do with 
the poor young fellow ” 

“ Why, many a bettor fellow has roughed it on 
the grass with a cloak <i’er him,” said Ci'acken thorp, 
he hath a fever, nothing is so cooling as the 
*• night air.” 

“ Yes, he would bo cold cnougli in the morn- 
ing, no doubt ; but it’s a kind heart, and shall not ! 
cool so soon, if 1 can help it, "answered the CupUiiii ! 
of the Jumping Jenny. * 

“ Well, Csiptain, an yc will risk your own neck 
for another man's, whv not kike him to the old girl&> 
at Fairladics ?” 

“ What, the Miss Arthurcls ! — The Papist jades ! | 
— But never mind ; it will do — 1 have known them : 
take ill a whole ehujp’s crew that weit’ stranded on 
■ the sands.” ! 

“ You may run some risk, though, b>^tui*ning up 
to Fairladies ; for 1 tell you they are all up through 
tlie country." J 

“Never mind — 1 may chance to put some of • 
(hem down again,” said Nanty, cheerfully . — ** Como 
lads, bustle to your tackle. Are you all loaded ?” 

“ Ay, ay, Captain ; wc will be ready in a jiffy,” 
answered the gang. 

“ D — ^n your Captains ! — Have you a mind to 
liave me hanged if J am taken I — All’s liail-felloAv, 
hero.” 

“ A sup at parting,” said Father Crackenthorp, 
extending a flask to Nanty Ewart. 

“ Not the twentieth part of a drop,” said Nanty. 
” No DuteW courage for me — my heart is always 
high enough when there ’s a chance of fighting ; 
besides, if 1 live drunk, 1 sliould like to die sober. 
— Here, old JeplisoD — you arc the best iiatured 
brute amongst them — get the lad between us on 
a quiet horse, and wo will keep him upright, I 
warrant.” 

As they raised Fairford from the ground, ho 
groaned heavily, and asked faintly where they were 
taking him to. 

“ To a place where you will l/e as snug and quiet 
as a moose in his hole,’* said Nanty, “ if so be that 
we can get you there safely. — Good by, Father 


Crackentliorp — poison tlie quartermaster, if yon 
can.” 

The loaded horses then sprang forward at a hard 
trot, following each otlier hi a line, and cVery se'cond 
horse being mounted by a stout fellow in a smock- 
frock, whicli servorl to conceal the arms with wliicli 
most of these desperate men were provided. Ewart 
followed ill the l^‘ar (»f the line, and, with the occa- 
sional ussistanco of old Jephson, kept his young 
charge ei-ect in the saddle, lie groaned heavily 
fn)m time to time ; and Ewart, more moved witli 
compassion fur his situation than might have been 
exiH^cted from his own liabits, cndcavoui'ed to 
aiimso him and comfort him, by some account of 
the jjlace to which they were conveying him — his 
words of consolation being, however, frequently 
i interrupted by the necessity of calling to his people, 

I and many of them being lost amongst the rattling 
of the barrels, and clinking of the tackle and small 
chains by which they are scciu'ed on such occa- 
sions. 

“ And you see, brother, you will be in safe qnai'- 
ters at Fairladies — good old scrambling house — 
good fild maids enough, if tliey were not rapists. — 
Hollo, you Jack Lowthor ; keep the line can’t yc, 

and aliut your rattle-tmp, you broth of a % 

And so, bfiiigof a good family, and having enough, 
the old lasses have turned a kind of saints, and nuns, 
and so forth. The place they Jive in was some sru't 
of iiuii'shop long ago, as they have them still in 
Flanders ; so folk call them the Vestals of Fair- 
ladies — that may be, or may not be ; and I ca«i 
not w’hetlicr it be or no. — Blinkinsop, hold your 
tongue, and be d — d ! — And so, betwixt great alms 
and good dinners, they are well thought of by rich 
and )>rK>r, and their trucking with Papists is looked 
over. There arc plenty of priests, and stout young 
scholars, and sueh like, about the house — it’s a 
hive of them — More sliaino tljat government seiul 
flragoons out after a lew honest fellows that bring 
the old women of England u drop of brandy, and 
lot these ragamuffins suiiiggle in much papistry 
and — Hark ! — was that a whistlo 1 — No, it’s only 
a plover. Yon, Joni Collier, keep a look-out a-head 
— we’ll meet them at the High VVliiiis, or Drot- 
tliole bottom, or no where. Goa furlong a-head, 1 
say, and look sharp. — These Misses Arthureta feed 
the hungry, .‘iiid clothe the naked, and such like 
acts — which my poor father used to say w'eix; 
filthy rags, but be dressed himself out with as many 
of them as most folk. — 1) — n that stumbling horse 1 
Father Crackenthorp should be d d himself for 
putting an honest fellow’s neck in such jeopardy.” 

T’lms, and with much more to the same purpose, 

1 Nanty ran «)n, increasing, by his well-intended an- 
no^ mice, the agony of Alan Fairford, who, 1011000 ^ 
by a racking pain along the buck and loins, wliicli 
made tho rough trot of tlic liorsc torture to him, 
had Ills aching head still farther reuded and split 
by the hoai'sc voice of the 8:ulor, close to his ear. 
Perfectly passive, Iiow'ever, he did not even essay 
to give any answ’cr ; and indeed his own bodily 
, distress was now so great and engrosedng, that to 
think of Jiis situation was impossible, even if he I 
could have mended it by doing so. 

Their course was inland ; hut in what direction, 
Alan ha^l no means of ascertaining. They passed at 
fii*st over heaths and sandy downs ; they crossed 
inoi*e than one brook, or as they are called in 
that country — some of them of considerable depth 
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— and at length reached a cultivated countryi 
divided^ according to tlie English fashion of agri- 
culture, into very small fields or closes, by high 
banks, overgrown with underwood, and surmounted 
by hedge-row trees, amongst which winded a num- 
ber of impracticable and complicated lanes, whei'c 
tiic boughs projecting from the embankments on 
each side, intercepted the light of the moon, and 
endangered tlie safety of the horsemen. But through 
this labyrinth the experience of the guides con- 
ducted them without a blunder, and without even 
the slackening of tlieir pace. In many places, 
however, it was impossible for three men to ride 
abreast; and therefore the burden of supporting 
Alan Fairford fell altcniately to old Jephsoii, and 
to Nanty; and it waswitli much difficulty tliat they 
could keep him upright in his saddle. 

At length, when his powers of sufferance were 
quite w’orn out, and he was about to iiiiploru tlicm 
to leave him to his fate in the first cottage or shed 
— or under a haystack or a hedge — or any wlicre, 
so he was left at ease, Collier, who rode a-liead, 
passed hack the word that they were at the avenue 
to Fairladies — “ Was lie to turn up ?’* 

Coinmittiug the charge of Fairford to Jephsoii, 
Nanty daslicd up to the head of the troop, and giivo 
liis orders. — Who knows the house best V* 
iiam Skelton's a Catholic,” said Lowther. 

“A d — d bad I'eligion,” said Nanty, of whose 
Presbyterian education, a hati'ed of Po))ery seemed 
to be the only remnant. << But 1 am glad there is 
one amongst us, any how. — You, Sam, being n 
Papist, know Fairladies, and the old muideiis, i dare 
fiay ; so do you fall out of the line, and wait hc*i*0 
with me ; and do you, Collier, carry on to Waliii- 
ford bottom, tlieu turn down the beck till you come 
to the old mill, and Goodman Grist the Miller, or 
old Pcel-tlie-Causeway, will tell you where to stow; 
but I will be up with you before that.” 

The string of loaded horses then stnick forward 
at their former puce, while Nanty, with Sam Skel- 
ton, waited by the rotid-side till the rear came uj>, 
when Jephsou and Fairford joined them, and, to 
the great relief of the latter, they b<.*gaii to proceeil 
at an easier j^iacc than formerly, suficriiig the gang 
to precede them, till the clatter and clang attending 
tlieir progi-ess l^gan to die away in the dintaiieo. 
They had not proceeded a pistol-shot from the 
place wlicre they parted, when a short tuniing 
brought them in front of an old mouldering gate- 
way, whose heavy pinnacles were decorated iu the 
style of the seventeenth century, widi clumsy 
architectural ornaments ; several of which had 
fallen down from decay, and lay scatterad about, no 
farther care having been taken than just to I'emovo 
tliem out of the direct approach to the avenue. The 
great stone pillars, gliinmering white in the mooii- 
iight, had some fanciful resemblance to supernatural 
apparitions, and the air of neglect all around, gave 
an uncomfortable idea of the habitation to tliosu 
who passed its avenue. 

** There used to be no gate here,” said Skelton, 
finding their way unexpectedly stopped. 

** But there is a gate now, and a porter too,” said 
a rough voice from witiiin. Wlio bo you, and 
what do you want at this time of night 

We want to come to. speech of the ladies — of 
the Misses ArthuroC,” said Nanty ; “ and to ask 
lodging for a sick man.” 

Tiiere is no speech to be had of tho Miss 


Ariimrcts at this time of night, and yon may carry I 
your sick man to the doctor,” answered tlie fellow | 
from within, gniffiy; " for as sure as there is savour | 
in salt, and scent in rosemary, you will get no en- 
trance — put your pipes up and be jogging on.” 

“ Why, Dick Gardener,” said Skelton, “ be thou 
then turned porter T* 

“ What, do you know who I am ?” said the do- 
nicatic sharply. 

* “ 1 know you, by your by-word,” answered tlio 
other ; Wliat, have you forgot little Sam Skelton, 
and the brock in the baiTel ?” 

^ No, I liav^not forgotten you,” answered the ! 
acquaintance ofl^m Skelton ; ” but my orders are | 
})cremptory to let no one up the avenue tliis night, ! 
and therefore ” I 

But we are armed, and will not be kept back,” j 
said Nanty. Mark ye, fellow, were it not better 
for you to take a guinea and let us in, tliau to have 
us break tlic door first, and thy pato aftciwards ! 
for I won’t see my comrade die at your dour — be 
assui'od of lliat.” 

Why, 1 (luiina know,” said the fellow ; but 
what cattle were those tliat rode by in such 
Jiurry ?” 

“ Why, some of our folk fi*oin Bowiiess, Stonic- 
ciiltriim, and thei'eby,” aiisw'orcd Skelton; *‘Jack 
Lowther, and old Jephson, and broad Will Luiiip- 
Itigh, and such like.” 

“ Well,” said Dick Gardener, “ as sure as there 
is savour in salt, and scent in rosemai'y, 1 thought 
it hiul been the troopers from Carlisle and AYigtiiii, 
and tlio sound brought luy heart to niy mouth.” 

Had thought tlutu wouldst have known the 
clatter of a cask from the clash of a broadsword, as 
well as e’er a quaffer in Cumberland,” said Skelton. 

” Come, brother, less of your jaw and more of 
your legs, if you please,” said Nanty ; “ every 
moment wc stay is a moment lost. Go to tho 
ladies, and tell them that Nanty Ewart, of the Jump- 
ing Jenny, has brought a young gentleman, charged 
with letters from Scotland, to a certain gentleman 
of consequence in Cuniberland — that the soldiei’s 
are out, and the gentleman is very ill, and if he is 
not received at Fairladies, ho must be left either 
I to die at the gate, or to be taken, with all lii.s 
papers about him, by the I'edcoats.” 

Away ran Dick Gardener with this message ; 
and, in a few minutes, lights wei'e seen to flit about, 
which convinced Fairford, who was now, in con- 
sequence of the halt, a little restoxt-d to sclf-po.s- 
se.ssion, that tlicy were tinversixig tho fi'ont of a 
tolerably large mansion-house. 

" What if tliy friend, Dick Gardeiici*, comes not 
back again 1” said Jephson to Skelton. 

Why, then,” said the person addi'csscd, I shall 
owe him just such a licking as tliuu, old JepbBoii, 
had from Dan Cooke, and will pay as duly and truly 
i as he did.” 

' The old man was about to make an angry reply, 
when his doubts were silenced by the return oi 
Dick Gardener, who announced tliat Miss Arthuret 
was coming hersolf as far os the gateway to speak 
with them. 

Nanty Jilwart cursed in a low tone, the suspiuions 
of old niaius and the churlisli scruples of Catliolics, 
that made so many obstacles to helping a fellow- 
creature, and wished Miss Artiiurt a hrarty rheu- 
matism or Uiotiiach as tlie reward of her excursion; 
but the lady presently appeared, to. cut short favtiicr 
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gniiubliiig. Slie was attended bjr a waiting-maid 
with a lantern, by means of whieh she examined the 
party on tiio outside, as closely as the imperfect 
light, and the spars of tbenewly-erectod gate, would 
pcnnit. 

“ I am sorry we have disturbed you so lato. 
Madam Artliuret,’* said Nanty ; “ but the case is 
this ” 

^ Holy Virgin,” said she, " why do you speak so 
loud 1 Pray, are you not the Captain of tlie Sainte 
Genevieve t” 

** Why, ay, ma’am,” aiis\vei*ed Ewart, " they call 
the brig so at Dunkirk, sursttenough ; but along 
shore Jicre, they call her the Jumping Jenny.” 

You brought over the holy Father Buouaveii- 
ture, did you not T* 

” Ay, ay, madam, I have brought over enough 
of tliein black cattle,” answered Nanty. 

” Fie I fio ! friend,” said Miss Artbiiret ; it is 
a pity that tlio saints should commit these good ino^ 
to a heretic’s care.” 

“ Why, no more they would, ma’am,” answered 
Nanty,” could they findaPapish lubber that knew 
the coast as 1 do ; then I am trusty as steel to 
owiici's, and always look after cargo — live lumber, 
or dead flesh, or spirits, all is one to me ; and your 
Catholics have such d— ^ large hoods, with pardon, 
ma’am, that they can sometimes hide two faces 
under them. But 1101*6 is a gentleman dying, with 
lettei'S about him from the Laird of Siunmertrecs 
to the Laird of the Lochs, as tliey call liim, along 
Solway, and every minute he lies here is a nail iu 
ills cofliii.” 

” Saint Mary ! what sliall we do 1” said Miss 
Arthurct ; ” we must admit him, I think, at ali 
risks. — You, Richard Gai'dcner, help one of these 
men to carry the gentleman up to the Place ; and 
you, Selby, see hini lodged at the end of the long 
gallery. — You are a heretic. Captain, but T think 
you are trusty, and I know you have been trusted 

but if you are imposing on mo ” 

” Not I, madam — never attempt to impose on 
ladies of your experience — my practice that way 
has been all among tiie young ones. — Conic, ciiccrly, 
Mr Fairford — you will be taken good care of — 
try to v/ulk.” 

Ahiii did so; and, I'efreshcd by his halt, declared 
himself able to walk to the house witli the sole assis- 
tance of the gardener. 

” Why, that’s hearty. Thank thee, Dick, for 
lending him thine arm,” and Nanty slipped into 
his liaiid the guinea he hud promised. — ” Wrewell, 
then, Mr Fairford, and farewell, Madam Arthurct, 
for I have been too long here.” 

So saying, ho and his two companions threw 
themselves on horseback, and went oft' at a gallop. 
Vet, even above the clatter of their hoofs did tlie 
uicurrigible Nanty hollow out the old ballad — 

** A lovely lam to a friar came, 

To confouloii n>moming early 
* In what. Illy dear, are yon to blame ? 

Come tell me inoet elnoerely ?' 

Alas ! my fault 1 dare not name — 

But lad lie loved me dearly.* ** 

” Holy Yirgiu 1” exclaimed Miss Scraphina, as 
tlie unhallowed sounds reached her eava ; ” what 
profane Heathens be these men, and what frights 
and pinches we be put to among fliem ! The saints 
bo good to us, what a night bus this been 1— >tlie like 
never seen at Fairladies.— Help me to make fust 


the gate, Richard, and thou slialt come down again ! 
to wait on it, lest there come more unwelcome 
visiters — Not that you are unwelcome, voniig 
gentleman, for it is sufficient that you need such 
assistance as we can give yon, to makeyon welcome 
to F^rladies — only, another time wouul liave done 
as well — but, hem ! ] dare say it is all for the best. 
The avenue is none of the smoothest, sir, look to 
your feet. Ridiard Gardener should liavo had it 
i mown and levelled, but he was obliged to go on 
I a pilgrimage to Saint Winifred’s Well, in ^^raes.” > 

' — (Here Dick gave a short dry congh, which, as 
if ho had found it betrayed some internal feehng 
a little at variance with what tlie lady said, he con- 
verted into a muttered Sancta Winifreda, ora pro 
nobis. Miss Artiuiret, meantime, pruceeded) — 

” We never interfere with our servants’ vows or 
pctiauces, Master Fairforrl — 1 know a very worthy 
father of your name, perhaps a relation — Isay, 

{ we never interfere with our servants’ vows. Our 
Lady forbid they should not know some dift'ercnce 
between our service and a heretic’s. — Take care, 
sir, you will fall if you have not a care. Alas i 
' by night and day there ore many stumbling-blocks 
I in oiir paths !” 

With more talk to the same pur]>ose, all of whieli 
tended to shew a charitable, and somewhat silly 
woman, with a strong inclination to her super- 
stitions devotion. Miss Arthui'ct entertained her 
new guest, as, stumbling at every obstacle which 
the devotion of his guide, Richard, had left in the 
path, ho at last, by ascending some stone steps de- 
corated on the side with ^ffins, or some such 
liemldic anomalies, attained a terrace extending in 
front of the Place of Fairladics ; an old-fashioned 
gentleman’s house of some consequence, with its I 
range of notched gable-cuds and narrow windows, i 
relieved by here and there an old turret about tlie ; 
size of a pepper-box. Tlie door w'as locked, during « 
the brief absence of the mistress ; a dim light glim- i 
niered through tiie sashed door of the hall, whicli 
opened heneatli a huge stone porch, loaded with jes- [ 
samiiic and other ci'ecpci’s. All tlie windows were ' 
dark as pitch. ' 

Miss Arthui’ct tapped at the door. ” Sister, sistei||| 
Angelica.” i 

” Who is there 1” was answered from within ; | 
is it you, sister Scraphina ?” 

” Yes, yes, undo the door ; do you not know my 
voice I” 

” No doubt, sister,” said Angelica, undoing bolt 
and bar; ‘‘ but you know our charge, and the enemy 
is watchful to surprise us — incedit sieut leo earans, 
saitii the breviary. — Wliom have you brought 
here ? Oh, sister, what have you done !” 

” It is a young iiiaiit” said Seraphiiin, hastening 
to interrupt her sister’s remonstrance, ” a relation, 

1 believe, of our worthy Father Fairfoi'd ; left at 
the gate by the ciiptaiii of that blessed vessel the 
Sainte Genevieve — almost dead — and cliarged 

with despatelies to ” 

Siio lowered her voice as she mumbled over the 
last words. 

” Nay, then, there is no help,” said Angelica ; 

” but it is unlucky.” 

During this dialogue between the vestals of Fair ■ 
hidies, Dick Gardener deposited his burden in a 
chair, whero tlie young lady, after a moment of 
hesitation, expressing a becoming reluctance to 
touch the hand of a stranger, put her finger an<] 
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tiiumb upon Fairford*s wnst, r.nd counted liiss 
pulpe. 

“ There is fovcr here, sister,” she said ; “ ilicliard 
must call Ambrose, and we must send some of the 
febrifuge.” 

Ambrose anrived presently, a plausible and re- 
spectable-looking old servant, bred in the family, 
and who had risen from rank to rank iu the Ar- 
thuret service, till he was become half-physician, 
lialf-alinoner, half-butlcr, and entire governor; that 
is, w'hen the Father Confessor, who frequently eased 
him of the toils of government, chauced to be abn)ad. 
Under the direction, and with the assistance, of this 
venerable personage, the unlucky Alan Fairford was 
conveyed to a decent apartment at the end uf a 
long ^lery, and, to his inexpressible relief, cim- 
siguod to a comfortable bed. He ilid not attempt 
to resist tlie prescription of Mr Ambrose, who not 
only presented him with the proposed draught, but 
proceeded so far as to take a considerable quantity 
of blood from him, by wliicli last operation he pro- 
bably did his patient much service. 


CHAPTER XVll. 

aARRATIVfi OF ALAN FAIRFORD, CONTtNUKD. 

On tlie next morning, when Fairford awoke, after 
no very refroshing shimhera, in which were mingled 
many wild dreams of his hither, and of Dursie 
Latimer, — of the damsel iu the green niantlci, and 
the vestals of Fairladies, — of drinking small beer 
with Nanty Ewart, and being inimcrsod in the 
Solway with the Jumping Jenny, — he found himself 
ill no condition to dispute the order of Mr Ambrose, 
that ho should keep his bcicl, from wliicli, indeed, 
he could not have raised himself without assi«ttauce. 
l(c became sensible that bis anxiety, and his con- 
stant efforts for some days past, liad been too much 
for bis Itoalth, and that, whatever iniglit be his 
impatience, be could not ])rocced in his undertaking 
until his strengti W'as re-established. 

111 the meanwhile, no better quarters could have 
"een found for an invalid. The attoudauts spoke 
under tlicir breath, and moved only on tiptoe — 
nothing was done unless joor or du medeem 
— Esculapius reigned paramount in tlie premises at 
FairlaiHes, Once a-day, the ladic& came in great 
state to wait upon liim, and inquire after his health, 
and it- W'as then that Alan’s natural civility, and tlie 
thankfulness which ho expressed for their timely 
and charitable assistance, raised him considerably 
in their esteem. Ho w'as on the third day removed 
to a better apartriicut than tliat in which he had 
been at first accommodated. When he was per- 
mitted to drink a glass of wine, it was of the firat 
quality; one of those curious old-fashioned isob- 
webbed bottles being prcnluced on the occasion, 
which are only to found in the crypts of old 
country-seats, where they may have lurked undis- 
turbed for more tlian half a century. 

^ But however delightful a residence for an invalid, 
Fairladies, as its present inmate became soon avrare, 
was not so agreeable to a eonvalesoent. When he 
dragraid himself to the window so soon as he could 
crawl from, bod, beliold it was closely grated, and 
commanded no view except of a little paved court. 
Jhis was nothing remarkable, most old Dordor- 


hottses liaving their windows so secured. But then 
Fairford observed, tliat whosoever entered or left 
the room, always locked the door with givat care 
and circumapeciiou ; and some proposals which he 
made to take a walk in the gallery, sr even in the 
gardeu, were so coldly received, both by tlie ladies 
and their prime minister, Mr Ambrose, that he saw 
plainly such au extension uf his privileges as a guest 
uould not h(i permitted. 

Anxious to ascertaiu w'hether this excessive hos- 
pitality would permit him his proper privilege of 
frcc^-agency, he announced to tliis important func- 
tionary, with grateful thauks for the care with which 
he had been attended, his purpose to leave Fair- 
ladies next morning, requesting only, as a coiitinii- 
atice of the favours with which lie had been loaded, 
the loan of a horse to the next town ; and, assuring 
^Tr Ambrose tliat his gratitude would nut be limited 
by such a ti'ifle, he slipped tlirce guineas into his 
liiiiid, by way of seconding hia proposal. The fingers 
oi tliat worthy domestic closed as naturally upon 
the homntrium, as if a degree in the learned faculty 
had given liim a right to dutch it ; but his answer 
concerning Alan’s proposed departure was at first 
evasive, and when he was pushed, it amounted to 
I a peremptory assuraiiire that he could not be per- 
mitted to dejiart to-morrow ; it was as much as 
bis life was w'ortli, and bis ladies would not au- 
thori/e it. 

“ 1 know best what my own life is worth,” said 
Alan ; and T do not value it in cotiiparisun to the 
business wliicli n^qiiircs my instant attention.” 

Keceivuig still no satisfactory answer from Mr 
Ambrose, Fairford thought it best to state his re- 
solution to the ladies tlicmsclves, in the most mea- 
sured, rospcctful, and grat<;ful terms; but still such 
as expressed a firm determination to depart on tlie 
morrow, or next day at farthest. AfU?r some 
attempts to induce hiiii to stay, on the alleged score 
of health, which 'were so expressed that he was con- 
vinced they ivcrc only used to delay his departi^'e, 
Fairford plainly told them that he was intrusted 
with desi^atdics of consequence to the gentleman 
kiiowm by the name of llerries, Redgauntlet, and 
' the Laird of the Lochs ; anil that it was matter of 
life and death to deliver them early. 

£ d;u*e say, Sister Angelica,” said the elder 
Miss Artliurct ^Uhat the gentleman is honest; and 
if ho is really a relation of Fadicr Fairford, we 
can run no risk.” 

“Jesu Marini” cxeliiimcd tho younger. ‘‘Oh, 
fie. Sister Seraphiiia ! Fie, fie ! — Vade retro — get 
thee behind mo !” 

“ Well, well ; but, sister — Sister Angelica — let 
me speak with you in the gallery.” 

So out the ladies rustled in their silks and tissues, 
and it wiis a good half hour ere they rustled in again, 
with importance and awe on their countenances. 

To tell you the truth, Mr Fairford, the cause 
of our desire to delay you is — there is a religious 
gentleman in this house at present ” 

“A most excellent person indeed” — said the 
sLstpr Angelica. • 

“ An anointed of his Master !” echoed Seraphina, 
— “and we should be glad that, for conscience’ 
sake, you would hold some ^seourse with him before 
your departure.” 

“Oho I” thought Fairfosd, ‘*tho murder is out — 
here fs a design of conversion I — 1 must not affront 
the* good old ladies, but 1 shall soon send off the 
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f )riost, I think.'* — He then answered aloud, “ tliat 
le sliould be happy to converse with any friend of 
theirs — tliat in religious matters he had the great* 
j oRt respect for every modiiication of Christianity, 
though, he must say, his belief was made up to that 
ill which he had b^n educated; nevertheless, if 
his seeing the religions person they recommended 

could in the least shew his respect ” 

‘‘It is not quite that,** said Sister Seraphina, 
“althoiif^i I am sure the day is too short to hear ' 
him — Fatlicr Buouaventiii^, I mean — speak upon ! 

I the concerns of our souIk ; but '* 

I “ Come, come, sister Seraphina,’* said the younger, 

“ it is needless to talk so much about it. His — 
liis Eminence — I mean Father Buonaventuro — I 
will himself explain what he wants this gentleman i 
to know.” 

I “ His Eminence !** said Fairford, surprised — 
“Is tliis gentleman so high in the Caitholic Church ? 

I — The title is given only to Canlinals, I tliink.” 
i “ He is not a Cardinal as yet,” answered Sera* 

, phina ; “ but 1 assure you, Mr Fuirfnrd, be is as 
high in rank as he is eminently endowed with good 
; gilts, and ** 

“ CJome away,” said Sister Angelica. “ Holy 
Virgin, how you do talk ! — What has Mr Fairford ! 
to do with Father Buoiiavcnture’s rank ? — Only, ! 
sir, you will remember tliat the FathcT has been ! 
always accustomed to Ikj treated with the most pro- 
found deference ; indeeti ” 

“ Come away, sister,” said Sister Seraphina, in 
her turn ; “ w'ho talks now, I pray you i Mr Fair- | 
i ford will know how to comport liimself.'* 

“ And we had best both leave tlie room,” said the 
, younger lady, “ for here his Eminence cpnics.” 1 
She lowered her voice to a whisper sis she pro- 
! nounced the last words; and as Fairford was sibout 
I to n?ply, by assuring her that any friend of hers 
I should be treated by liiiii with all the ccrennny he 
I could expect, sho^iniposcd silence on him, liy liold- 
1 iiig up her finger. 

I A solemn and stately stop was now heard in the 
I gallei’y; it might have proclaimed the }i})pr vjch not 
merely of d bishop or cardinal, but of tho Sove- 
reign Pontiff himself. Nor could the sound have 
been more respectfully liMtciied to by the two ladies, 
had it announced tliat tlie Head of tho Church was 
approaching in person. They drew themsel ves, like 
sentinels on duty, one on each side of the door by 
which tlie long gallery coniinnnicated with Fair- 
ford’s apartment, and shiod tlierc immovable, and 
with countenances expivssive of the deepest reve- 
rence. 

The approach of Father Buonaventure was so 
slow, that Fairford had time to notice all this, and 
to marvel in his mind what wily and ambitious 
priest could have contrived to subject liis worthy 
blit simple-iniiidcd hostesses to sucii supci*stitious 
trammels. Father Buonaventure’s entrance and 
appearance in some degree accounted for tho whole. 

He was a man of middlo life, about forty, or 
upwards; but eitlicr care, or fatigue, or indulgence, 
had brought on the appearance of premature (dd 
age, and given to his fine features a cast of seri- 
oasness or even sadness. A noble countenance, 
however, still remained ; and tliough his complexion 
was altered, and wrinkles stamped upon liis brow 
in many a melancholy fold, still tho lofty forehead, 
the fllU and well-opened eye, and the well-formed 
nose, shewed how handsome in better days he must 


have been. He w'lis tall, but lost the advantage 
of his height by stooping ; and the oane which he 
wore always in his hand, and occasionally used, a.s 
well as his slow though majestic gait, seemed t(« inti- 
mate th.at his form and limbs felt already some 
touch of infirmity. The colour of his hair could 
not be discovered, as, according to the fiishion, he 
wore a periwig. Ho was handsomely, though 
gi'avcly dressed in a secular habit, and had a cockade 
in liis hat ; circiiiDstanccs w'liich did not surprise 
Fairford, who knew that a military disguise was 
very often assumed by the seminary priests, whose 
visits to England, or residence there, subjected 
them to legal pon^ties. 

As this stately person entered tho apartment, 
the two ladies facing inward, like soldiers on their 
post when about to salute a superior officer, dropped 
on either hand of the Father a curtsy so profound, 
that the hoop petticoats which performed the feat 
seemed to sink down to the very floor, nay, through 
it, as if a ti*ap-dooi‘ had opened for the descent of 
the d.ames who perfoniieil this ant of reverence. 

The Father seemed accustomed to such homage, 
prt>found as it was ; he turned his person a little 
way first towards one sister, and then towards the 
otlior, while, with a gracious inclination of his per- 
son, which ciTtainly did not amount to a bow, lie 
acknowledged their courtesy. But he passed for- 
ward without addressing thorn, and seemed by doing 
so, to intimate that their presence in the apartment 
was unnecessary. 

They accordingly glided out of the room, refrt*at- 
iiig backwanls, with hands clasped and eyes cast 
upwards, as if imploring blessings on tho religious 
iiinii whom they venerated so highly. The doors 
of the ap.artinent was shut after them, but not before 
Fairford bad perceived that there w’ere one or two 
men in the gallery, and that, contrary to what he 
l.ad bi'forc observed, the door, though sliut, was 
not locked on the outeide, 

“ Can the good souls apprehend danger from me 
to this god of their idolatry I” thought Fairford. 
But he had no time to make fafther observations, 
t'lV the stranger had already reached the miildle 
of his apartment. 

Fairford rose to receive him respectfully, but as 
he fixed his eyes on the visiter, he thought that the 
Father avoided his looks. His reasons for remain- 
ing incognito w'ere cogent enough to account for 
this, and Fairford hastened to relieve him, by look- 
ing downwards in liiH turn ; but when again he 
raised his face, he found the broad light eye of the 
stranger so fixed on liini, tliat he was aliiiost put 
out of connteuaiicc by the steadiness of his gazo. 
Huriiig this time they rciiiaiiicd standing. 

“ Take your seat, ‘sir,” said tlie Fatlicr ; “ jrou 
have been an invalid.” 

He spoke with the tone of one who desires an 
inferior to be seated in his presence, and his voice 
ivas full and melodious. 

Fairford, somewhat surprised to find himself 
overawed by the ail's of superiority, which conld 
be only pi-opcrly exercised towards one over whom 
religion gave the speaker influence, sat down at 
his bidding, as if moved by springs, and was at a 
loss how to assert tho footing of equality on which 
lie felt that they ought to stand. The stranger kept 
the advantage which he had obtained. 

“ Your name, sir, 1 am informed, is Fairford V 
said the Father. 
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Alan answered by a bow. 

<< Called to the Scottisli bai',” continued his visiter. 

^ Tliei’e is, 1 believe, in the West, a family of birtli 
I and rank called Fau^ord of Fairfurd.” 

' Alan thought this a strange observation from a 
foreign ecclesiastic, as his name intimated Father 
Buunaveiiturotobe; but only answered ho believed 
there was such a family. 

« Do you count kindred with them, Mr Fairford V* 
continued tlic inquirer. 

" 1 have not the honour to lay sudi a claim/’ 
said Fairford. My father’s industry lias raised 
his family frem a low and obscure situation — I 
have no hereditary claim to distinction of any kind. 

— May I ask the cause of these inquiries 1” 

“ You will learn it presently,” said Father 15uo- 
iiaveiiturc, who bad given a dry and dissatisfied 
hem at the young man’s acknowledging a plebeian 
descent, lie then motioiicil to him to be silent, and 
pi^oceeded with his queries. 

" Although not of condition, you are, doubtless, 
by sentiments and education, a man of honour and 
a gentleman 

I hope se, sir,” Kiid Alan, colouring with dis- 
pleasure. “ I have not been accustomed to have it 
questioned.” 

** Patience, young man,” said tlie unperturbed 
querist — we are on serious business, and no idle 
etiquette must prevent its being discussed seriously. 

— You are probably aware, that you speak to a 
person proscribed by the severe and unjust laws 
of the present government T’ 

"1 am aware of the statute 1700, chapters,” 
said Alan, ** banishing from the realm Priests and 
trafficking Papists, and punishing by tkeath, on 
summary conviction, any such person who being so 
banished may return. But I have no iiieuiis of 
knowing you, sir, to be one of those persons ; and 
I tiiink your prudence may momiiiend to you to 
keep 3 'our ow*ii counsel.” 

It is sufficient, sir ; and 1 have no apprehensions 
of di8;igrecable consequences from your having seen j 
me in this house,” said the Priest. ; 

" Assuredly no,” said Alan. “ I consider myself 
as indebted foi my life to the Mistresses of Fair- ' 
ladies; and it would be a vile requital on my part to 
pry into or make known what 1 may have seen or . 
heard under this hospitable roof. If 1 were to = 
meet the Pretender himself in such a situation, lie 
sliould, even at the risk of a little stretch to iny 
loyalty, be free from any danger ivuin my iiidisure- ' 
tion.” 

** The Pretender !*’ said the Priest, with some 
angry emphasis ; but immediately softened his tone i 
and added, No doubt, however, that person is a 
pretender ; and some people think his pretensions 
are nut ill founded. But before running into i 
politics, give me leave to say, that 1 am surprised 
to find a gentleman of your opinions in habits of . 
intimacy with Mr Maxwell of Summerti'ees and Mr ! 
Redgauiitlet, and the medium of conducting die 
intercourse betwixt them.” 

« Pardon me, sir,” replied Alan Fairford ; “ I do 
not aspire to die honour of being reputed dieir 
confidant or go-between. My concern with those 
gentioir.cn is limited to one matter of business, dearly 
iiitercstiiig to me, because it concerns die safety — 
perhaps tlie life — of my dearest friend.” 

** Would you have any objection to intrust me 
with the cause of your journey 1” said Father 


Baonaveiiturc. " My advice may be of service t»i 
you, and my influence witii one or both diese 
goiidemeii is considerable.” 

Fairford hesitated a moment, and hastily re- 
volving all circumstances, concluded that lie might 
perhaps receive some advantage from propitiating 
this pei'sonagc; while, on the odierliaiid, he endan- 
gered nothing by communicating to him the occasion 
of liis journey. He, therefore, after stating shortly, 
that lie hoped Mr Buonaventure would render him 
the same confidence which be required on liis part, 
gave a short account of Darsie Latimer — of the 
mystery which hung over his family — and of the 
disaster which had befallen him. Finally, of liis 
own resolution to seek for his friend, and to deliver 
him, at the peril of liis own life. 

The Catholic Priest, whose manner it seemed to 
be to avoid all conversation which did not arise 
from his own express motion, made no remarks 
upon what he hud heard, but only asked one or two 
abrupt questions, where Alan’s narrative appeared 
less clear to him ; then rising from his scat, he took 
two turns tliruugh the apartment, muttering between 
his tcetli, with emphasis, tlie word ” Madman I” 
But apparently he was in the habit of keeping all 
violent emotions under restraint; for he presently ad- 
dressesj Fairford with the must perfect indifference. 

If,” said he, ” you thought you could do so with- 
out breach of confidence, 1 wish you would have 
the goodness to shew me the letter of Mr Maxwell 
of Suinmertroos. 1 desire to look {>articularly at 
the address.” 

Seeing no cause to decline this extension of bis 
confidence, Alan, without hesitation, put the letter 
into his hand. Having turned it round as old 
Trumbull and Naiity Ewart bad formerly done, and, 
like them, having examined the address with much 
minuteness, he asked whether lie had observed these 
words, pointing to a pencil-writing upon the under 
side of the letter. Fairford answer^ in the negative, 
and, looking at the letter, read with surprise, ” Can: 
lie Uterus Bellerophontis adferres a caution which 
coincided .so exactly with the Provost’s admonition, 
that he would do well to inspect the letter of whicli 
lie was beiirer, that he was about to spring up and 
attempt an escape, he knew nut wherefore, or from 
whom. 

^ Sit still, young man,” said tlie Father, with the 
same tone of autliority which rtdgiied in his whole 
manner, although mingleu with stately courtesy. 
“ You are in no danger — my character sliall be'a 
]dedge for your safety. — By wIkjiii do you sup- 
post? these words have been written 1” 

Fairford could liave answered, ” By Nanty 
Ewart,” for bo renienfbcrcd seeing that person 
scribble something with a pencil, oltliough lie was 
not well enough to observe with ^accuracy, where 
or upon what. But not knowing* what suspicions, 
or what worse consequences, tlie seaman’s hiterest 
ill his affairs might draw upon him, he judged it 
best to answer that ho knew not the hand. 

Father Buo|iaventuro was again silent for a mo- 
iiieiit or two, which he employed in surveying Uio 
letter witli tlie strictest attention ; then Btepi>ed to 
tlie window, as if to examine the address and writing 
of the envelop with tlie assistance of a stronger liglit, 
and Alan Fairford beheld him, witli no less amaze- 
ment tlian high displeasure, coolly'and deliberately 
break tlie seal, open tlio letter, and periisa tiie 
contents. ■ 
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*< Stop, sir, hold !” he exclaimed, so soon aa his 
astonishment permitted him to express his resent- 
ment in words; " what right do you dare*— ” 

** Peace, young gentleman,” said the Father, 
rojielliiig him witli a wave of his hand; << be assured 
1 do not act witliout warrant — nothing can pass 
betwixt Mr Maxwell and Mr Redgauutlet that I 
< am not fully entitled to know.” 

I “ It may be so,” said Alau, extremely angry ; 
but tliough you may be these gentlemen’s father 
confessor, you are not mine ; and in breaking the 
M.‘al of a letter intrusted to my care, you have done 
me *’ 

“ No injury, I assure you,” answered the unper- 
turbed priest ; “ on tho contrary, it may be a 
service.” 

^ I desire no advantage at suck a rate, or to be 
obtained in such a manner,” answered Fairfurd ; 

“ restore ino the letter instantly, or ” 

** As you regard your own safety,” said the priest, 
forbear all injurious expressions, and all me- 
nacing gestures. I am not one who can be threa- 
tened or insulted with impunity ; and there are 
cnougli within hearing to chastise any injury or 
affront offered to me, in case I may think it unbe- 
coming to protect or avenge myself with my own 
hand.” 

In saying tliifl, the Father assumed an air of such 
fearlessness and calm authority, that the young 
lawyer, surprised and overawed, forbore^ as he had 
intended, to snatch tlio letter from his hand, and 
confined himself to bitter complaints of the iiii- 
>ropriety of his conduct, and of the light in which 
10 himself must be placed to Kcdgauutlet, should 
he present him a letter with a broken seal. 

”That,” said Father Bnonaveiiturn, shall bo 
fully cared for. 1 will myself write to Redgauutlet, 
and enclose Maxwell’s letter, provided always you 
continue to desiro to deliver it, after perusing thu 
contents.” 

He then restored the letter to Fairford, and, 
oliserving tliat he hesitated to peruse it, said em- 
phatically, " Bead it, for it concerns you.” 

This recommendation, joined to what Provost 
Crosbie had formerly recommended, and to the 
warning, which he doubted not that Nanty intended 
to convey by his classical allusion, decided Fair- 
ftird’s resolution. "If these correspondents,” he 
thought, " are conspiring against my person, 1 have 
a right to counterplot them ; self-preservation, as 
well as my friend’s safety, require that I should 
not be too scrupulous.” 

. So thinking, ho read the letter, which was in 
Iho following words 

" Dear Buoord and Dangerous, 

" Will you never cease tneriting your old nick- 
name t You have spriuged your dottrel, 1 find, and 
what is tlie consequenco I — why, that there will bo 
hue and cry after you presently. The bearer is a 
pert younj; lawyer, who has brought a formal com- 
plaint against yon, which, luckily, he has preferred 
in a friendly- court. Yet, favourable as uio jud|^ 
was disposed to be, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that cousin Jenny and 1 could kee^ him to his 
tackle. He berins to be timid, suspicious, and nn- 
t-ractable, and I fear Jenny will soon ^nd her 
brows on him in vain. 1 know not what to adviso 
-—the lad who carries tliis is a good lad — active 
For his friend — and I have pledged my honour lie 


shall have no personal ill-usage — Pledged iny 
honour, remark these words, and remember I can 
be rugged and dangerous as well as my neighbours. 
But i have not ensured him against a short cap- 
tivity, and as he is a stirring active fellow, 1 see 
no remedy but keeping him out of the way till this 

business of the good Father B is safely blown 

over, which God send it were! — Always thine, 
even should I be once more " Craig-in-peril.” 

"What think you, young man, of the danj^v 
you have been about to encounter so willingly ?” 

“ As strangely,” replied Alan Fairford, "as of 
tlio extraordinary means which you have been at 
present pleased to use for tho discovery of Mr Max- 
well’s purpose.” 

" Trouble not yourself to account for my con- 
duct,” said the Father ; ‘‘ I have a warrant for 
what I do, and fear no responsibility. But tell me 
what is your present purpose.” 

" I should not perhaps name it to you, whose | 
own safety may be implicated.” 

" I understand you,” aiiswcrad the Father ; " you . 
would ap;>eal to tlie existing government ! — That j 
can at no rate be permitted — wo will rather detain ' 
you at Fairladies by compulsion.” i 

" You will probably,” Siiid Fairford, “ first weigh | 
the risk of such a proceeding in a free country.” \ 

" 1 have iucurred more formidable hazard,” said i 
the priest, smiling ; " yet I am willing to find a 
milder expedient. Come ; let us bring the matter 
to a compromise.” — And he assumed a concili- 
ating graciousuess of manner, which struck Fair- 
ford as being rather too condescending for tho I 
occasion ; " i presume you will be satisfied to re- 
main hero ill seclusion for a day or two longer, 
provided 1 pass my solemn word to you, tliat you 
shall meet with the person whom you seek after — 
meet with him in perfect safety, and, I trust, in 
good health, and be afterwards both at liberty to 
raturn to Scotland, or dispose of yourselves as each 
of you may be minded 1” 

" 1 respect the terbum iaeerdotU as much as can ' 
reasonably be expected from a Protestant,” an- I 
swered Fairford ; " but metliinks, you can scarce ' 
expect mo to repose so much confidence in tho I 
word of an unknown person, as is implied in the j 
guarantee which you offer me.” 

" I am not accustomed, sir,” said the Father, in 
a very haughty tone, " to have my word disputed. 
But,” he added, while the angry hue passed from 
his check, after a moment’s reflection, "you know 
rao not, and ought to be excused. I will repose 
iimre confidence in your honour than you seem 
willing to rest upon mine ; and, since we are^ so 
situated that one must rely upon the other’s faith, 

I will cause you to be set presently at liberty, and 
furnished with the means of delivering your letter 
as addressed, provided tliat now, knowing tho con- 
tents, you think it safe for yourself to execute the 
commission.” 

Alan Fairford paused. " I cannot see,” he at 
leiigtli replied, " how 1 can proceed with respect 
to the accomplishment of my sole purpose, which 
is the liberation of my friend, without appealing to 
the law, and obtaining the assistance of a magis- 
trate. If I present this singi^ letter of Mr Max- 
well, with the contents of which I have become so | 
unexpectedly acquainted, 1 shall only chare his I 
captivity.” 
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** Ana if you apply to a magistrate, young man, 
you will bring ruin oil these hospitable ladies, to 
wJioin, in all human probability, you owe your life. 
Yon cannot obtain a warrant for your purpose, 
without giving a clear detail of all the late scenes 
through which you have passed. A magistrate 
would oblige you to give a complete account of your- 
self, before arming you with nis authority against ; 
a third party ; and in giving such an account, the 
satety of these ladies will necessarily be compro- 
mised. A hundred spies have had, and still have, 
tlioir eyes upon this mansion ; but God will protect 
Ills own.” — He crossed himself devoutly, and tlieii 
pi’ucocded. — "You can tako an hour te tliiiik of 
I your best plan, and 1 will pledge myself to forward 
I it tlius far, provided it be nut asking you to rely 
more on my word than your prudence can warrant. 
You shall go to Rcdgauntlet, — T name him ])laiiily, 
to shew my contidence in you, — and you shall 
deliver him this letter of Mr MaxwcU’s, w'ith one 
from me, in which 1 will enjoin him to your 
friend at liberty, or at least to make no attempts 
upon your own persou, either by detention or other- 
wise. If you can trust me thus far,” he said, witli 
a proud emphasis on the words, " I will on my side 
see you depart from this place w'ith the most ]ierfect 
I contidence that you will not return armed with 
j powers to drag its ininates to destruction. You 
; are young and inexperienced — bred to a profession 
1 also which sliarpens suspicion, and give-' false views 
I of human nature. J have seen much of the world, 

; and have known better than most men, how far 
I mutual confidence is re<(uisitc in managing afiairs 
. of consequence.” 

He spoke with an air of superitirity, even of 
authority, by which Fairfoiil, notwithstanding his 
own internal struggles, was silenced and overawed 
so much, that it was in^t till tlie Faliier had turned 
to leave the apartment tliat he found words to ask 
I him what tlie consequences would be, sliould he 
i decline to depart on the terms proposed. 

" You must then, lor the safety of all parties, 
reihain for some days an inhabitant of Fairladies, 
where we hav» the means of detaining you, which 
self-preservation will in that case compel us to make 
I use of. Your captivity will be short ; fur matters 
j cannot long remain as they iire — The cloud must 
I soon rise, or it must sink upon us fi)r ever. — 
Benedieite /” 

With these words he left the apartment. 

Fairford, upon his departure, felt himself much 
; at a loss what course to pursue. His luie of edu- 
cation, as well as his father’s tenets in matters of 
church and state, had taught him a holy horror 
for Papists, and a devout belief in whatever had 
I been said of the punie faith of Jesuits, and of the 
expedients of mental reservation, by which the 
Catholic priests in eoneral were supposed to evade 
keeping faith with heretics. Yet there was some- 
i thing of majesty, depressed indeed, and overclouded, 

I but still grand and imposing, in the manner and 
i words of Father Buonaventure, whicl^it was diffi- 
cult to reconcile with those preconceived opinions 
whiidi imputed subtlety and fraud to his sect and 
order. Above all, Alan was aware, that if ho 
a^pted not his freedom upon the terms offered 
him, he was Hkely to be detained by forco ; so that, 
in overy point of view, he was a gainer by accepting 
them. 

A qualm, indeed, came across him, when ho 


considered, as a lawyer, that tliw Father was pi o- 
bably, in the eye of law, a traitor ; and tliat tlieri* 
was an ugly crime on the Statute Book, called 
Misprision of Treason. On the otlier hand, what j 
ever he might tliink or suspect, he could not tak*; j 
upon him to say that tlie man was a priest, whom | 
lie had never seen in the dress of his order, or in | 
the act of celebrating mass ; so that he felt himself j 
at liberty to doubt of tliat, respecting which he pos- ! 
sessed no legal proof. He therefore arrived at tlio | 
conclusion, that he would do well to accept his • 
liberty, and proceed to Aedgauntlct under the I 
guarantee of Father Buonaventure, which he scarce | 
ditubtod would be sufficient to save him from per- i 
soual inconvenience. Should he once obtain speech ! 
of that gentleman, he felt the same confidence as | 
formerly, that he might be able to convince him of { 
the iiisliiioss of his conduct, should he not consent ! 
to liberate Darsie Latimer. At all events, he should I 
learn where his friend was, and how circuinstanccil. ' 

Having thus made up his mind, Alan waited ; 
anxiously for the expiration of the hour wliich ha<l • 
been allowed him for delibcmtioii. Ho was not ; 
kept on the toiiter-liooks of impatience an instant ! 
longer than the appointed moment anaved, for, ' 
even as the clock struck, Ambrose appeared at the ; 
door of the gallery, and made a sign tliat Alan 
should follow liiin. He did so, ami after passing : 
through some of the intricate avenues common in I 
old houses, was ushered into a small apartmimt, ' 
commodiously fitted up, iu which he fouud Father 
Buonaventuro reclining on a couch, iii the attitiidii 
of a man exhausted by fatigue or indisposition. On ■ 
a small table beside him, a silver embossed salver ; 
sustained a Catlinlic book of prayer, a small flask j 
of medicine, a cordial, and a little tea-cup of old . 
china. Ambrose did not enter the room — he only 
bowed profoundly, and closed the door with tlie 
least ])osslbie noise, so soon as Fairfyird hud 
entered. 

" Sit down, young man,” said tlie Father, with 
the same air of condescension which had before 
surprised, and ratlicr offended Fairford. " You 
luive been ill, and 1 know too well by my own case, 
that indisposition requires indulgence. — Have you,” 
he continued, so soon os he saw him seated, " i*c- 
solvcd to remain, or to depart !” 

" To depart,” said Alan, " under the agreement ' 
tliat you will guarantee my safety witli the extr.i- 
ordinary person who has conducted himself in such 
a lawless manner toward iny friend, Darsie ! 
Latimer.” 

" Do not judge hastily, young man,” replied tlic ; 
Father. " RudgauntJet has the claims of a guardian . 
over his ward, in respect to tlio young gentleman, ; 
and a right to dictate his place of residence, altliough ! 
he may have been injudicious in selecting the mean^ - 
by which he thinks to enforce his authority.” 

" His situation as an attainted person abrogates ' 
such rights,” said Fairford, hastily. i 

" Surely,” replied tlio priest, smiling at the young 
lawyer’s readiness ; "in tlie eye of those who 
acknowledge the justice of the attainder — but that 
do not 1. However, sir, here is the gnarantco — 
look at its contents, anddonotagain carry the letters 
of Uriah.” 

Fairford read these words : — 

" (Soon Feieno, 

" We send you hither a young man desirous to 
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know the situation of your ward, eiuee he came 
under your paternal authority, and hopefid of deal- 
in^^ with you for having your relative put at largo. 
This we recommend to your prudence, highly dis- 
approving, at tlio same time, of any force or coer- 
cion, when such can lie avoided, and wisliiiig, 
therefore, tliat the bearer’s negotiation may be 
successful. At all mtos, however, the bearer liatli 
our pledged word for his safety and freedom, which, 
therefore, you are to sec strictly observed, as you 
value our honour and your own. We farther wish 
to converse with you, witH as small loss of time as 
may be, having matters of the utmost coufidciice 
to impart. For this pui*i)ose we desire you to 
repair hither with all haste, and thereupon w'o bid 
you heartily farewell. P. B.” 

** You will understand, sir,” said the Father, 
when lie saw that Alan had perused his letter, 

“ that, by accepting charge of this missive, you I 
hind yourself to try the effect of it before having 
iticourse to any legal means, as you term them, foi* 
your friend’s release.” 

There arc a few ciphers added to this letter,” 
said Fairford, when he had perused the paper at- | 
tciitivcly , — “ may I inquire what their import is ?’* ! 

“ They respect my own affairs,” answered the ! 
Father, briefly ; ** and have no eoncern whatever | 
with yours.” 

“It seems lo me, however,” replied Alan, “iia- 
j tural to suppose ” 

I “Nothing must be supposed iiieompaliblo with 
I my heiiour,” replied tlie priest, interrupting him ; 

“ when such as 1 am confer favours, wo expect tJiat 
they sliaU bo accepted with gratitude, or declined 
with thankful Aspect — not questioned or dis- 
imsscd.” • 

“ 1 will accept y<mr letter, then,” said Fairford, 
after a minute’s consideration, “ and tlic thanks you 
expect sliaJl bo most liberally paid, if the result | 
aiiHWcr what you teach me to expect.” 

“ Ch)d only commands the issue,” said Father 
Buonaventure. “ Man uses means. You under- 
stand, tliat, by accepting tliis commission, you en- 
gage yo^welf in honour to try the effect of my letter 
I upon Mr Bodgauiitlct^ before you have recourse to 
I informations or legal warrants t” 

I “ 1 hold myself bound, as a man of good faith 
, and honour, to do so,” said Fairford. 

“ Well, 1 trust you,” said the Fatlicr. “ 1 will 
I now tell, you, that an express, despatched by me 
I last night, has, T hear, brought Rc<lgauiitlct to a 
spot many miles nearer this place, where he will 
not And it safe to attempt any violence on your 
friend, cdiould ho bo ra^ enough to follow the 
advice of Mr Maxwell of Summertrccs rather dian 
my commands. We now understand each otlicr.” 

He extended his hand towards Alan, who was 
about to pled^ his faith in the usual form by 
grasping it with his own, when tlie Father drew 
back hastily. Ere Alan had time to comment upon 
this repulse, a small ude-door, covered with tapes- 
try, was opened ; the hangings were drawn asido^ 
and a lady, as if by sudden wparition, glided int8 
the apartment It was ncitSer of die Misses Ar- 
thureVbut a woman in die prime of life, and in 
the fuU-blowh expansion of female beauty, tall, fair, 
and commanding in her aspect Her locks, of paly 
geld, were taught to fall over a brow,, which, with 
the stately glance of the large, open, blue eyes. 


might liavc become Juno herself ; her neck and 
bosom were admirably fonned, and of a dazzling 
whiteness. She was rather inclined to embon}>oiut, 
but not more than became her age, of apparently 
thirty years. Her step was diat of a queen, but it 
was of Q,uecn Vashti, not Queen Esdier-— the bold 
and commanding, not the retiring beauty. 

Father Buonaventure raised liimsc^ on the 
couch, angrily, as if displeased by diis intrusion. 
“ How now, m^am,” he said, with some sternness ; 
“ why have we die honour of your company I” 

“Because it is iny pleasure,” answered die lady, 
composedly. 

“ Your pleasure, madam 1” he repeated in the 
same angry tone. 

“ My pleasure, sir,” she continued, “ which 
always keeps exact pace with my duty. 1 liad 
lieanl you were unwell — let me hope it is only 
business which produces this seclusion.” 

“ 1 am w«j 1I,” he replied ; “ pcrfecdy w^ell, and 1 
diank you for your care — but we are not alone, 
and diis young man ” 

“ That young man 1” she said, bending her large 
and .serious eye on Alan Fairford, as if she had 
been for the fli*st time aware of Ilia presence, — 
“ may I ask who lie is I” 

“ Another time, madam ; yon shall learn his 
history after he is gone. His presence renders it 
impossible for me to explain farther.” 

“ After he is gone may be too late,” said die lady; 
“ and what is his pTcsciico lo me, when your safety 
is at stake ! He is the heretic lawyer whom those 
silly fools, the Arthurets, admitted into diis house, 
at a time when they should have let dieir own 
father knock at the door in vain, tiiougli die nig[ht 
had been a wild one. You will not surely dismiss 
him !” 

“ Your own impatience can alone make that step 
perilous,” said the Father ; “ I have resolved to 
take it — do not let your indiscreet zeal, how'ever 
cxcidlcnt its motive, add any unnecessary risk to 
the transaction.” 

“ Even so 1” said the lady, in atone of reproach, 
yet mingled with respect and apprehension. “ And 
thus you will still go forwai*d, like a stag upon the 
hunter’s snares, with imdoubdng confidence, after 
all that has happened I” 

“ Peace, madam,” said Father Buonaventure, 
rising up ; “be silent, or quit the apartment ; my 
designs do not admit of female crideism.” 

To this peremptory command die lady seemed 
about to mako a sharp reply ; but she checked 
hei'self, and pressing lier lips stoongly together, as 
if to secure the words from bui*stii]g from them 
which were already formed upon her tongue, she 
made a deep reverence, partly as it seemed in 
reproach, parUy in respect, and left the room as 
suddenly as she had entered it. 

The Father V)okcd disturbed at this incident, 
which he seemed sensible could not but fill Fair- 
ford’s imagination with an additional throng of 
bewildering suspicions; he bit his lip and muttered 
somctliing to himself as ho walked through the 
apartment; then suddenly turned to hia visiter with 
a smile of much sweetness, and a countenance in 
which every rougher expression was exchanged for 
those of courtesy and kindness. 

“ The visit we have been just honoured with, my 
young friend, has given you,” he said, “ more 
secrets to keep than I would have wished yon bur- 
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dened with. Tlie lady is a person of condition — 
of rank and fortune — but nevertheless is so cir- 
cumstanced, tliat tlic mere fact of her being known 
; to be in tliis country would occasion many evils. 
; C should wish you to observe secrecy on this sub- 
I )ect, even to Redgauiitlet or Maxwell, however 
{ much I trust tiiem in all tliat concerns my own 
affairs.” 

“ I can have no occasion,” replied Fairford, “ for 
holding any discussion with these gentlemen, or 
with any others, on the circumstance which 1 lia%'c 
I just witnessed — it could only have become tlie 
subject of my conversation hy 0101*6 accident, and 
1 will now take care to avoid the subject entirely.” 

** Yon will do well, sir, and I thank you,” said 
the Father, throwing much dignity into the cxpix>s- 
sion of obligation which ho meant to convey. ^ The 
time may perhaps come when you will learn what 
it is to have obliged one of my condition. As to 
the lady, she lias the highest merit, and notliing 
can be said of her justly which would not redound 
to her praise. Nevertheless — in short, sir, we 
wander at present as in a morning mist — tlic sun 
will, I trust, soon rise and dispel it, when all tliat 
now seems mysterious will bo fully revealed — or 
it will sink into rain,” be added, in a solemn tone, 
j ** and then explanation will be of little consequence, 
j — Adieu, sir ; I wish you well.” 

I He made a graceful obeisance, and vanished 
; Through the same side-door by which the lady hod 
! entered $ and Alan thought he heard tlieir voices 
high in dispute in tlie adjoining apartment. 

Presently afterwards, Ambrose entered, and told 
him that a horse and guide waited him beneath 
the terrace. 

“ The good Father Buonaventure,” added the 
butler, ^ has been graciously pleased to consider 
your situation, and desired me to inquire whether 
you have any occasion for a supply of money 1” 

** Make iny respects to his revei'encc,” answered 
Fairford, ** and assure him I am provided in that 
particular. 1 beg you also to make my acknow- 
ledgments to the Misses Arthuret, and assure them 
that their kind hospitality, to which I probably owe 
my life, shad be remembered wiUi gratitude as long 
as that life lasts. You yourself, Mr Ambrose, 
must accept of my kindest thanks fur your skill 
and attention.” 

Mid these acknowledgments they left the house, 
descended die terrace, and reached the spot whero 
the gardener, Fairford’s old acquaintance, waited 
for him, mounted upon one horse and leading an- 
other. 

Bidding adieu to Ambrose, our young lawyer 
mounted, and rode down Uie avenue, often looking 
back to the melancholy and neglected dwelling in 
which he had witness^ such strange scenes, and 
musing upon the character of its mysterious in- 
mates, es^cially the noble and almost regal seem- 
ing priest, and tlio beautiful but capricious dame, 
who, if she was really Father Buonaventuro’s pen!-, 
tent, seemed less docile to the authority of the 
church, than, as Alan conceived, tlie Catholic dis- 
cipline permitted. He could not indeed help being 
sensible that the whole deportment of these persons 
iliffered much from. his preconceived notions of a 
priest and devotee. Father Buonaventure, in par- 
ticular, had more natural dignity and less art and 
-vffectalion in his manner, than accorded with the 
Idea which Cslvinists were taught to entertain of 


tliat wily and formidable pci'son, a Jesuitical mis- 
sionary. 

While reflecting on tliese things, he looked bacx 
so frequently at the house, that Dick Gardener, a 
forward, talkative fellow, who began to tire of 
silence, at length said to him, ^ 1 think you will 
know Fuirladies when you sco it again, sir ?” 

^ I daro say I shall, llicliard,” answered Fair- 
ford good-humouredly. I wii^ 1 knew as well 
where I am to go next. But you can tell me, 
perhaps 1” 

** Your worship should know better tlian I,” said 
Dick Gardener ; nevertheless, 1 have a notion 
you are going where all you Srotsmen should be 
sent, whether you will or no.” 

'*Nat to the devil, 1 hope, good Dick?” said 
Fairford. 

" Why, no. That is a road which you may 
travel as heretics ; but as Scotsmen, 1 would only 
send you three-fourths of the way — and that is 
back to Scotland again — always craving your hon- 
our’s pardon.” 

“ Does our journey lie that way ?” said Fairford. 

As far as the water-side,” said Richard. “ I 
am to carry you to old Father Crackentliorp’s, and 
then you arc within a spit and a stride of Scotland, 
as the saying is. But mayhap you may think twice 
of going thither, for all that ; for Old England is fat 
feeding-ground for north-couutry cattle.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

NARRATJVK OF DARSI£ LATIMER. 

e 

Our history must now, as tlio old romancers 
wont to say, " leave to tell” of the quest of Alan 
Fairford, and instruct our readers of the adven- 
tures which befell Darsie Latimer, left as he was 
ill the precarious custody of bis self-named tutor, 
the Laird of the Lochs of Solway, to whose arbi- 
trary pleasure he found it necessary for the present 
to conform himself. 

In consequence of this prudent resolution, and 
although he did not assume such a disguise without 
some sensations of shame and degradation, Darsio 
permitted Cristal Nixon to place over his face, and 
secure by a string, one of those silk masks which 
ladies frequently wore to preserve tlicir com- 
plexions, when exposed to tlie air during long jour- 
neys on horseback. He remonstrated somewhat 
more vehemently against the long riding-skirt, 
Avhich converted his person from the waist into the 
female guise, but was obliged to concede this point 
also. 

The metamorphosis was then corajpleto ; for the 
fair reader must be informed, that in those rude 
times, the ladies, when tliey honoured tlie masculine 
dress by assuming any part of it, wore just sucli 
hats, coats, and waistcoats, as the male animals 
themselves made use of, and had no notion of tho 
elegant compromise betwixt male and female attire, 
i^hich has now acquired, far eaedtenoef the namo 
of a AaMt. Trolloping things our mothers must 
have looked, with long square-cut eoats, lacking 
ooUars, and with waistcoats plentifully supplied with ( 
a length of pocket, which hune far downwards from 
the middle. But then they had seme advanta^ 
from tho splendid colours, lace, and gay embroi- 
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dt'ty, which masculine attire then exhibited ; and, 
as happens in many similar instances^ the finery of 
the materials made amends for the want of sym- 
metry and grace of form in the garments them- 
selves. Rut this is a digression. 

In the court of the old mansion, half manor- 
place, half farm-house, or rather a decayed manor- 
house, converted' into an abode for a Cumberland 
tenan^ stood several saddled horses, pour or five 
of them were mounted by servants or inferior re- 
tmners, all of whom were well-armed with sword, 
pistol, and carabine. -But two had riding furniture 
for the use of females — tlie one being accoutred 
with a side-saddle, tlie otlier with a pillion attached 
to the saddle. 

parsie’s heart heat quicker within him ; he 
easily comprehended that one of tlieso was intended 
fur his own use ; and his hopes suggested that the 
other was designed for that of the fair Green- 
Mantle, whom, according to his established prac- 
tice, he had adopted for the queen of his affections, 
although his opportunities of holding communication 
with her had not exceeded the length of a silent 
supper on one occasion, and tho going down a 
coimtry-danco on another. This, however, w’as 
110 unwonted mood of passion witli Darsio Latimer, 
upon whom Cupid was used to triumph only in tlio 
degi*ee of a Mahratta conqueror, who overruns a 
pi'ovinco with tlie rapidity of lightning, but finds 
it impossible to retain it beyond a very brief space. 
Yet this new love was rather more serious than the 
, scarce skinned-up wounds which his friend Fair- 
ford used to ridicule. The damsel had shewn a 
sinoere intei'cst in his behalf ; and the air of mys- 
tery with which ^t interest was veiled, gave her, 
to his lively imagmatioii, flic diameter of a bene- 
volent and protecting spirit, as much ns that of a 
beautiful female. 

At former times, the romance attending his short 
lived attachments had been of his own creating, and 
had disappeared ns soon as over be approached 
more closely to tlie object with which he had in- 
vested it. On tlio present occasion, it really fiowed 
from external drcumstances, which might have 
interested loss susceptible feelings, and an imagi- 
nation less lively than that of Darsic Latimer, 
young, inexperienced, and enthusiastic^ he was. 

^ He w'atched, tlierofore, anxiously to whose ser- 
vico tlie palfrey beai'iiig the lady’s saddle was des- 
tined. But ere any female appeared to occupy it, 
he was himself summoned to take Ins seat on tlie 
pillion behind Cristal Nixon, amid tlio grins of his 
! old acquaintance Jan, who helped him to horse, 
and the imrestraiiicd laughter of Geely, who dis- 
played Qu die occasion a case of teeth wdiich might 
have rivalled ivory. 

Latimer waa at an age when being an object of 
general ridicule even to clowns and milkmaids, was 
^jnot a matter of indifference, and he louged heartily 
i to have laid his horsewhip across Jan’s shoulders. 

Tliat, however, was a aoUcement of his feelings 
^ which was got at die moment to be thought of ; 
and Cristal Nixon present!;^ put an end to nis uit^ 
pleasant situation, by ordering the riders to go on* 
He himself kept die centre of the troop, two men 
riding before and two behind him, always, as it 
seemed to Darsie, having their eye upon him, to 
prevent any attempt to escape, lie could see from 
time to time, when the straight line of the road, 
or the advantage ot an ascent permitted him, that 


another troop of diree or four riders followed them 
at about a quarter of a mile’s distance, amongst 
whom he eould discover the tall form of Hed- 
gauntlet, and tho pow'crful action of his gallant 
black horse. He had littie doubt tiiat Green-Mantle 
made one of the party, though he was unable to 
distinguish her from die otliers. 

In tills manner they travelled from six in tlie 
morning until nearly ten of tho clock, without Darsie 
exchanging a word with any one ; for he loathed 
the very idea of entering into conversation with 
Cristal Nixon, a^iiist whom he seemed to feel an 
instinctivo aversiun ; nor was tiiat domestic’s satnr- 
nine and sullen disposition such as to have encou- 
raged advances, had he thought of making them. 

At length tho party halted for tlio purpose of 
refreshment ; but as they liad liitiierto avoided all 
villages and iuliabited places upon their route, so 
they now stopped at one of those large niiiioiis 
Dutch barns, which ai'e sometimes found in the 
fields, at a distance from the farm-houses to which 
they belong. Yet in this desolate place some pre- 

were in the end of the bam, racks filLd with pro- 
vender for the horses, and plenty of provisions for 
the party were drawn from the trusses of straw, 
under which tlie baskets that contained them liad 
been deposited. The choicest of these were selected 
and an'angcd apart by ‘Cristal Nixon, while tho men 
of tlie party threw themselves upon tiic rest, which 
he abandoned to their discretion. In a few minutes 
afterwards the rearward party arrived and dis- 
mounted, and llcdgauiitiet himself entered the barn 
with the green-mantled maiden by bis side. Ho 
presented her to Darsie with these words : — 

"It is iiiiie you two sliould know each otlicr 
better. 1 promised you my confidence, Darsic, and 
the time is come for reposing it. But first we will 
have our bi'eakfast ; and tlien, when once more in 
I the saddle, I will tell you that wliicli it is necessary 
that you sliould know. Salute Lilias, Darsie.” 

The command was sudden, and surprised Lati- 
mer, whose confusion was increased by the perfect 
case and frankness with which Lilias offered at 
once her cheek and her hand, and pressing his as 
she ratlicr took it than gave her own, said very 
fi'ankly, " Dearest Darsie, how rejoiced I am that 
our uucio has at luist permitted us to become ac- 
quainted !” 

Darsie’s head turned round ; and it was perhaps 
well tiiat Bedgauuilct called on him to sit down, 
as even that movement served to hide his con- 
fusion. There is an old song wliich says — 

“ wlioii ladiM are willin". 

A luuii can but luok like n foul 

And on tiic same principle Darsie Latimer's looks 
at tins unexpected frankness of reception, would 
have fomedan admirable vignette for illustrating 
the passage. “ Dearest Dareie,” and such a ready, 
nay, eager salute of lip and haud I — — It was all 
very gracious, no doubt — and ought to have been 
received with much gratitude ; but constituted as 
our friend’s temper was, nothing could be more 
iiicousistoiit with his tone of feeling. If a hermit 
had proposed to him to club for a pot of beer, tlie 
illusion of his reverend sanctity could not liave 
been dispelled more effectuiUly than the divine qua- 
lities of Green-Mantle faded upon the ill-imametl 
fmiik-heartedDess of poor Liliu. Vexed with her 
190 
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forwardness, and affronted nt liavinfr once more 
clieated himself, Darsic conld liardly help mutter- 
ing two lines of the song we have already quoted : 

** Hie fruit that must fall without sliakirff 

Ts mthcr too mellow for me.*' 

And yet it was pity fop her too — she was a very 
pretty young woman — his fancy had scarcely over- 
rated her in that respect-— and the sliglit derange- 
ment of the heautiful brown locks whicli e.scaped 
in natural ringlets from under her riding-hat, with 
the bloom which exercise had brouglit into her 
dicek, made her even more than usually fascinating. 
Hedgaunilet modified tlic sternni'ss of his look when 
it uras turned towards her,- and in addn:.ssiug her, 
used a softer tone than liis usual deep bass. Even 
the grim features of Cristal Nixon relaxed when 
he attended on hnr, and it was then, if eycr, that 
hia misanthropical visa^ expressed some sympathy 
witli the rest of humanity. 

"How can she,” thought Latimer, "look so like 
an angel, yet be so mere a mortal after allt — 
How could so much seeming modesty have so much 
forwardness of pumner, when she ought to have 
been most reserved ? How can her conduct be 
reconciled to the grace and ease of lier general 
deportment !” 

The confusion of thoughts which occupied Dar- 
sie’a imagination, gave to his looks a disordered 
appearance, and his inattention to the food which 
was placed before him, together with his silence 
and absence of mind, induced Lilias solicitously 
to inquire, whether he did not feel some return of 
the disorder under which he had suffeix'd .so lately. 
Tills led Mr Red^auntlet, who seemed also lost in 
his own contemplations, to raise Ins eyes, and join 
in tlie same inquiry with some appc,n ranee of inte- 
rest. Latimer explained to both that lie was per- 
fectly w-ell. 

" It is well it is so,” answerc<l Rcdgauntict ; " for 
wc have thai before us wdiich will brook no delay 
from indisposition — we have not, as Hotspur says, 
leisure to bo sick.” 

Lilias, on her part, endeavoured to pro \ ail upon 
Darsic to partake of the food which she offered 
him, with a kindly and nffcctionahi courtesy, cor- 
resjionding to the warmth of the interest she had 
di^layed at their meeting; but so very natural, 
innocent, and pure in its character, that it would 
have been impossible for the vainest coxcomb to 
have mistaken it for coquetry, or a desire of capti- 
vating a prize so valuable as liis affection. Dnrsie, 
with no more than the reasonable share of self- 
opinion common to most youths wlicn they approach 
twenty-bne, knew not how to explain her conduct. 

Sometimes he was tempted to tliink that his own 
merits had, even daring the short intervals when 
they had seen each other, scciq^cd such a hold of 
die affections of a young person, who had probably 
been bred up in ignorance of tlio world and its 
forms, that she was nnahle to conceal her partiality. 
Sometimes lie suspected itliat she acted by her 
guardian’s order, who, aware tliat he, Darsic, was 
entitled to a considerable fortune, might have taken 
tliis bold stroke to bring about a marriage betwixt 
him and so near a reladvOk 

But neither of tlinse suppositions wa.s applicable 
to the cbaracter of the parties. Miss Lilias’s man*- 
n^rs, however soft and natural, displayed in their 
ease and versatility considerable acquaintance witJi 
the habits of the world, and in the few words she 


said during tlie morning repast, tliero were mingled 
a slircwdncss and good sense, which could scarce 
belong to a miss capable of playing the silly part 
of a love-smitten maiden so broadly. As for lled- 
gauntlct, with his stately bearing, his fatal frown,, 
his eye of threat and of command, it was impos- 
sible, Darsie thought, to suspect him of a scheme 
having private advantage for its object ; — he could 
as soon have imagined Cassius picking Caesar’s 
pocket, instead of drawing his poniard on the 
Dictator. 

While he thus mused, unable either to cat, drink, 
or answer to tlie courtesy of Lilias, she soon ceased 
to speak to him, and sat silent as himself, 

They had remained nearly an hour in their halt 
ing place, when Redgauntlet said aloud, " Look out 
Cristal Nixon. If wc hear nothing from Fairladies, 
we must continue our journey.” 

Cristal went to the door, and presently returned 
and said to his master, in a voice as harsh as his 
features," Gilbert Gregson is coming, his horse as 
white with foam as if a fiend had ridden him.” 

Rcdgauntict tlirew from him tlie plate on which 
he had been eating, and hastened towards tlie door 
of the bam, which tlie courier at that moment 
entered ; a smart jockey with a black velvet hunt- 
ing-cap, and a broad belt drawn tiglit round his 
waist, to which was secured his express-bag. The 
variety of mud with which he was splashed from 
cap to spur, shewed he had had n rough and rapid 
ride. IIo delivered a letter to Mr Redgauntlet, with > 
an obeisance, and then retired to the end of the , 
barn, whero tlie other attendants were sitting or 
lying upon tlie straw, in order to get some refresh- 
ment. ^ 

Rcrlgiumtlct broke tlic Icttei^open with haste, i 
and read it witli anxious and discomposed looks. 
On a second perusal, his displeasure seemed to 
increase, his brow d^kened, and was distinctly 
marked witli tho fatal sign peculiar to his family 
and 1 k)ii!W 5. Darsie had never before observed his 
fro^m bear sucli a close resemblance to tlic sliapr? 
which tradition assigned it. 

Redgauntlet held out tlie open letter witli one 
hand, and struck it witli tlic forefinger of the other, 
as, in a suppressed and displeased tone, he said to 
Cristal Nixon, "Countermanded — ordered nortli- 
ward once more ! — Northward, when all our hopes 
! lie to the south — a second Derby direction, when 
we turned our back on glory, and marched in quest 
of ruin !” 

Cristal Nixon took the letter and ran it over, 
then returned it to his master witli tlie cold obser- 
vation, " A female influence predominates.” 

" But it shall predominate no longer,” said Hcd- 
gauntlct ; " it shall wane as ours rises in tho hori- 
zon. Meanwhile, 1 will on before — and you, 
Cristal, will bring the party to the place assigned i:i 
the letter. You may now permit the young per- ' 
sons to have unreserved communication together : 
only mark that you watch tho young man closely 
enough to prevent his escape, if he should be idiot 
enough to attempt it, but not approaching so close 
OB to watch their free conversation.” 

" 1 care nought about t|^eir conversation,*' said 
Nixon, surlily. 

" You hear my commands, Lilias,” said tlie Laird, 
taming to the young lady. " You may use my 
permission and autliority, to explain so much of our 
family mattei'S as you yourself know. At our next 
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meeting T will complete the task of disclosure, and 
I tiiist I sliall restore one Rcdgauntlet more to the 
bosom of our ancient family. Let Latimer, as he 
calls himself, have a horse to himself ; he must for 
some time retain his disguise. — My horse — my 
liorse r . . . « i. 

In two minutes they heard him ride off firom 
the door of the barn, followed at speed by two of 
the armed men of his party. 

The commands of Cristal Nixon, in the mean- 
while, put all tlie remainder of the party in motion, 
but the Laird himself was long out of sight ere they 
were in readiness to resume their journey. . When 
at length tliey sot out, Darsie was accommodated 
with a horse and side-saddle, instep of being ob- 
liged to resume his place on the pillion behind the 
detestable Nixon. lie x^aa obliged, however, to re- 
tain his riding-skirt, and to reassume his mask. 
Yet,notwitlistandingthis disagreeable circumstance, 
and altliougli he observed tliat they gave him the 
heaviest aud dowest horse of the party, and tliat, 
as a farther precaution against escape, he was 
closely watched on every side, yet riding in com- 
pany with the pretty Lilias an advantage whidi 
overbalanced these inconveniences. 

It is true, that this society, to which that very 
inomiog lie would have looked forward as a glimpse 
of heaven, had, now that it was tlius unexpectedly 
indulged, Bometliing much less rapturous tlian he 
liad expected. 

It was in vain that, in order to avail himself of 
' a situation so favourable for indulging his TOiiiantic 
disposition, he endeavoured to coax back, if J may 
so express myself, that delightful dream of ardent 
and tender passion^ he felt only such a confusion 
of ideas at the difference between the being whom 
he had imagined, and her wdth whom lie was now I 
in contact, that it seemed to him like the effect of 
witchcraft. What most surprised him was, that 
this sudden flame should have died away so rapidly, 
notwithstanding that the maiden’s personal beauty 
was even greater tliaii he had expected — her de- 
nioanoiir, unleas it should be deemed over kind 
towards liimself, as graceful and becoming as he 
could have fancied it, even in bis gayest dixiams. 
It were judging hardly of him to suppose tliat^thc 
more belief of his having attracted her affections 
more easily Uian he expected, was tlie cause of his 
ungratefully undervaluing a prise too lightly won, 
or tliat his transient passion played around his 
heart with the flitting radiance of a wintry sun- 
beam flawing against an icicle, whicli jnay brighten 
it for a moment, but cannot melt it. Neither of 
tlicso was precisely the case, though such fickleness 
of dispoidtion might also have some influence in tlie 
clian{^. 

Tlie truth is, perhaps, the lover’s pleasure, like 
tliat of the hunter, is in the cliase ; and tliat the 
brighest beauty loses half its merit, as the fairest 
flower its pwfume, when the willing hand can reach 
it too easily. Tliero must be doubt — there must 
be danger there must be difilcuUy ; and ' if, as 
the poet says, tiie course of ardent affection never 
does run smooth, it is perhaps because, without some 
intervening obstacle, that which is called the 
romantic passion of love, in its high poetiral cha- 
mter and colouring, can hardly have an existence; 
— any more than there con lie a current in a river, 
without tlie stream being narrosled by stoep banks, 
or checked by opposing rooks. 


Let not tlxoso, however, who entep into a union 
for life without those embarrassments which deH|[^ht 
a Darsie Latimer, or a Lydia Languirii, and which 
aro perhaps necessary to excite an enthusiastic 
passion in breasts more lirm than tlieirs, augur 
worse of their future happiness, because their own 
alliance is formed under calmer auspices. Mutual 
esteent, an intimate knowledge of each other’s cha- 
racter, seen, as in their c:isc, undisguised by the 
mists of too partial passion — a suitable proportion 
of parties in rank and fortune, in taste and pursuits 
— arc more frequently found in a marriage of rea- 
son, than in a union of romantic attachment; where 
the imagination, which probably created the virtues 
and accomplishments with which it invested the 
beloved object, is frequently afterwards employed 
in magnifying the mortifying consequences^ of its 
own delusion, and exasperating all tlie stings of 
disappointment. Tliose who follow the banners of 
Reason are like tlio well-disciplined battalion, 
which, wearing a more aober uniform, and making 
a less dazzling diow, than the light troops com- 
manded by Imagination, enjoy more safety, and 
even more honour, in the conflicts of human life. 
All this, however, is foreign to our present purpose. 

Uncort.'iin in what manner to address her whom 
he had been lately so anxious to meet with and 
cmban’assed by a ttie-a-itte to which his own timid 
inexperience gave some awkwardness, the party 
had proceeded more than a hundred yards before 
Dai'sic assumed courage to accost, or even to look 
at. Ills compaii ion . Sensible, however, of the impro- 
jiricty of his silence, he turned to speak to her ; 
and observing that, although the wore her mask, 
there was something like disappointment and de- 
jection in her manner, he was moved by self- 
rcqiroach for his own coldness, and hastened to 
address her in the kindest tone ho could o^umc. ^ 

“ You must think me cruelly deficient in grati- 
tude, Miss Lilias, tliat I have been thus long in 
your company, without thanking you for the interest 
w'hich you have deigned to take in ipy unfortunate 
affairs V’ 

“ I am glad you have at length spoken,” slie 
said, “though J own it is more coldly than I 
expected, — Mm Lilias! to talto intercat ! 

— Jn whom, dear Darsie, cart I take interest hut 
in you ; and why do you put this barrier of cere- 
mony betwixt us, whom adverse circumstances haye 
already separated for such a len^ of time i ’ 

Darsie was again confounded at tlie extra can- 
dour, if w'o may use the term, of this frank avowal 
— “ One must love partridge very well,” thought , 
he, “to accept it when thrown in one’s face-— if 
this is not plain speaking, llierc is no such place as 
doivuright Dunstable in being 1” 

EinbaiTassed with these reflection, and liimseif 
of a nature fancifully, almost fastidiously, delicate, 
he could only in i-cply stammer foi-tli an acknow- 
ledgment of his companion’s goodness, and his own 
gratitude. She answered in a tone parfly sorrow- 
ful and partly impatient, repeating, with displeased 
►emphasis, the only distinct words he had been able 
to bring forth— “ Goodnese— gratitude !— 0 Darsie 1 
should tliesc be the phrases la^tw'ecn yoa and me \ 

Alas ! 1 am too sm*e you are displeased with me, 

though I cannot even guess on what account. 
Perhaps you think 1 have been too fW>e in ven- 
turing upon my visit to your friend. But ilicn 
remember, it was in your boludf, and that I knew 
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no better way to pat you on your guard ag^nst the 
juisfortunes and restraint which you liave been 
■subjected to, and are still enduring.” 

^ « Dear lady” — said Darde, rallying his recollec- 
tion, and suspicions of somc'error in apprehension, 
— a suspicion which his mode of addr^ seemed at 
once to communicate to Lilias, for she interrupted 
} him, — 

I ^Ladtfl dear lady! — For whom, or for what, 

I in Ileavcii’s name, do you take me, that you address 
me so formally 1” 

Had the question been asked in that enchanted 
hall in Fmryland, where all interrogations must be 
answered witli absolute sincerity, Damie had ccr- 
, tainly replied, that he took her for the most fr<*ink- 
i hearted and ultra-lrberal lass that had ever lived 
] since Mother Eve cat the pippin without paring. 

! But as he was still on middle-eartli, and free to 
avail himself of a little polite deceit, he barely an- 
I swered, that he believed he had tlic honour of 
j speaking to the niece of Mr Redgauntlct. 
j Surely,” she replied ; “ but were it not as easy 
I for you to Jiavc said, to your own only sister 
I Darsie started in his saddle, as if he had I'ecei ved 
; a pistol -sliot. 

I “ My sister !” he exclaimed, 
j " And you did not know it, then !” said she. “ I 
* thought your reception of me was cold and indiffe- 
; rent!” 

I A kind and cordial embrace took place betwixt j 
I ilie relatives ; and so light was Darsic’s spirit, tluit 
J he really felt himself more relieved, by getting quit 
I of the embarrassments of the last half hour, during 
\ which he conceived himself iii danger of being per- 
! scented by the attachment of a forward girl, than 
i disappointed by the vanishing of so many day- 
: dreams as be had been in the habit of encouraging 
during the time when tlic green-mantled maiden 
; was goddess of his idolatry. He Imd been alraady 
I flung from his romantic Pegasus, and was too 
happy at lengtli to And himself with bones unbroken, 
though with his back on the ground. He was, 
besides, with all his whims and follies, a ^ncrous, 
kind-hearted youth, and was delighted to acknow- 
ledge BO beautiful and amiable a relative, and to 
assure her in the warmest terms of his immediate 
affection and future protection, so soon as they 
should be extricated from their present situation. 
Emiles and tears mingled on Lilias*s checks, like 
; showers and sanshiue in April weather. 

I " Out on me,” she said, that I should be so 
j childish as to cry at what makes me so sincerely 
! happy ! since, God Imows, family-love is what ray 
1 heart lias most longed after, and to which it has 
< been most a stranger. My uncle says that you and 
' 1, Darsie, are but half Rcdgauntlcts, and uiat tlie 
metal of which our father’s family was made, has 
been softened to effeminacy in our mother’s off- 
spring.” 

**Alas !” said Darsie, ** I know so little of onr 
family story, tliat I almost doubted tliat 1 belonged 
to the House of lledgauntlet, although the chief 
of the family himself intimated so much to me.” 

« The Clucf of the family I” said Lilias. « You 
must know little of your own descent indeed, if 
y ^u mean my Uncle by that expresnon. Y ou your- 
self, my dear Darsie, are tlie tieir and representa- 
tive of our ancient House, for our father was tiie 
elder brr>Uier — t^t bravo and unhawy Sir Henry 
Darsie Hedgauntict, who suffered at Carlisle in tlie 


year 1746. He took the name of Darsie, in con- 
junction with his own, from our raotlier, heiress to 
a Cumberland family of great wealth and antiquity, 
of whose large estates you are the undeniable heir, 
although those of your father have beeu involved 
in the general doom of forfeiture. But all tiiis 
must be necessarily unknown to you,” 

" Indeed I hear it for tlio first time in my life,” 
answered Darsie. 

" And you knew not that I was your sister 1” said 
Lilias. “No wonder you received me so coldly. 
What a strango, wild, forward young person you 
must have thought me —mixing myself in the for- 
tunes a stranger whom I had only once spoken 
to — corresponding with him by signs — Good Hea- 
ven ! what can you have supposed me 1” 

“ And how sliould 1 have come to the knowledge 
of our connection 3” said Darsie. “ You are aware 
I was not acquainted with it when we danced to- 
gether at Bnikcnbum.” 

“ 1 saw that with concern, and fain I would liavo 
warned you,” answered Lilias ; “ but 1 was closely 
I watched, and beforo 1 could find or make an oppor- 
I tunity of corning to a full explanation with you on 
a subject so agitating, 1 was forced to leave the room. 
What 1 did Siiy ivas, you may remember, a caution 
to leave tlie southern border, for I foresaw what 
has lias since happened. But since my uncle luis 
had you in his power, £ never doubted he had com- 
municated to you our whole family history.” 

“ He has left me to learn it from you, Lilias; and 
assure yourself that I will hear it with more pleasure 
from your lips than from his., 1 liave no reason 
to bo pleased with his conduct towards me.” 

Of that,” said Lilias, “ you will judge bettor 
j when youdiave heard what I have to tell you;” and 
I she began her communication in the following 
manner. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

NARRATIVE OF DARSIE LATIMER, CONTINUED. 

“ The House of Rcdgaimtlct,” said the young 
lady, “ has for centuries been supposed to lie under 
a doom, which lias rendered vain their courage, 
their talents, their ambition, and their wisdom. 
Often making a figure in history, they have been 
ever in the situation of men strivuig against both 
wind and tide^ ivho distiuguisli themselves by their 
desperate exertions of strength, and their perse- 
vering endurance of toil, but without being able 
to advance themselves upon their course, by eitlier 
vigour or resolution. They pretend to trm this 
^ fatality to a legendary history, which T may tell you 
at a less busy moment.” 

Darsie intimated, that he had already Heard tlie 
tragic story of Sir Alberick Redgauntlet. 

“ 1 need onlv say, then,” proceeded Lilias, “ tliat 
our father, and uncle felt the family doom in its 
full extent They were both possessed of consider- 
able property, which was largely increased by our 
fiitber’s marriage, and were both devoted to tlie 
service of the unhappy House of Stewart ; but (as 
our mother at least supposed) family consideratious 
might have withheld her husband from ioiniog 
openly in the affair of 1745, had not the high in- 
fluence which the younger brotlier poBsessed over 
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the elder, from his more decided energy of cha- 
racter, hurried him along witli himself into that 
undortaking. 

<< When, therefore, the enterprise came to tlie 
fatal conclusion which bereaved our father of his 
life, and consigned his brother to exile, Lady Bed- 
gauutletflcd from the north of England, determined 
tu break off all communication with her late hus- 
band’s family, particularly his brother, whom she 
regarded as having, by their insane political entlm- 
siasm, been the moans of his untimely death ; and 
detennined tliatyou, my brother, an infant, and 
that T, to whom she had just given birth, should be 
brought up as adherents of tlio present dynasty. 
Perhaps she was too hasty in this determination 
— too timidly anxious to exclude, if possible, from 
the knowledge of the very spot where we existed, 
a relation so nearly connected with us as our 
father’s only brother. But you must make allow- 
ance for what she had suffered. Sec, brother,” she 
said, pulling her glove off, tliese five blood-specks 
on my ami am a mark by which mysterious Nature 
lias impressed, on an nnborn infant, a record of its 
father’s violent death and its mother’s miseries.”* 

“ You were not, then, born when my father 
Buffered 1” said Darsic. 

“ Alas, no 1” she replic'd ; " nor were you a twelve- 
month old. It was no wonder that my mother, 
after going thmiigh such scenes of agony, became 
irresistibly anxious for the sake of licr children — 
of her son in particular ; the more especially as 
the late Sir Henry, her husband, had, by a settle- 
ment of his affairs, confided the custody of the per- 
sons of her children, as well as the estates which 
descended to them, independently of those which 
I fell under his forfeiture, to liis brother Hugh, in 
whom he placed unlimited confidence.” 

" But my mother had no reason to fear the oper- 
ation of such a deed, conceived in favour of an 
attainted man,” said Darsie. 

True,” replied Lilias ; “ but our uncle’s 
attainder might have been reversed, like that of so 
many other persons, and our motliei*, who both 
feared and hated him, lived in continual terror that 
this would bo the case, and that slie should see the 
author, as she thought him, of her husband’s dcatli, 
come armed witli legal powers, and in a capacity 
I to use them, for the purpose of tearing her children 
from her protection. Besides, she feared, even in 
I his incapacitated condition, the adventurous and 
pertinacious spirit of her broUier-iu-law, Hugh 
I Bedganiitlct, and felt assured that he would make 
some attempt to possess himself of the persons of 
tlio children. On the otlicr hand, our uncle, whose 
})roud disposition might, perhaps, have been soothed 
by the offer of her confidence, revolted against the 
distrustful and suspicious manner in which Lady 
Darsie Redgauntlet acted towards him. Slie boiiely 
abused, he said, the unhappy circumstances in which 
ho was placed, in order to deprive him of his natural 
privilege of protecting and educating the infants, 
whom nature and law, and the will of their father, 
had committed to his charge, and he swore Bolemnly 
he would not submit to such an imury. Report of* 
Ilia threats was made to Lady Kedgauntlet, and 
tended to increase those fears 'wbidi proved but too 
well founded. While you and I, children at that 
tiino of two or three years old, were playing together 


in a walled orchard, adjacent to our mother’s resi- 
dence, which she h^ fixed somewhere in Devon- 
shire, my unde suddenly scaled tlie wall with several 
men, and I was snatched up and carried off to a 
boat which waited for tlicin. My mother, however^ 
flew to your rescue, and as she seized on and held 
you fas^ my unde could not, as ho has since told 
me, possess himself of your person, without using 
unmanly violence to his brother’s widow. Of this 
he was incapable ; and, as people began to assemble 
upon my mother’s screaming, he withdrew, after 
darting upon you and her one of those fearful looks, 
which, it is said, remain witli our family, as a fatal 
bequest of Sir Alberick, uur ancestor.” 

“ I have Bomo recollection of the scuffle whieli 
you mention,” said Darsie ; " and I tliink it was 
my uncle himself (since iny uncle he is) who re- 
called the circumstance to my mind on a late occa- 
sion. I can now account for the guarded seclusion 
under which my poor mother lived — for her fre- i 
quent tears, her starts of hysterical alarm, and her | 
constant and deep melancholy. Poor lady I what a i 
lot was hers, and what must have been her feelings { 
when it approached tr) a close !” ^ ! 

” It was then that she adopted,” said LiKas, j 
" every precaution her ingenuity could suggest, to 
keep your very existence concealed from the person 
whom she feared — nay, from yourself ; for she 
dri^aded, ns she is said often to have expressed her- 
self, that (he wildfire blood of Redgauntlet would 
urge you to unite your furtuncs to those of your 
uncle, who was well known still to carry on political 
intrigues, which most other persona had considered 
as desperate. It was also possible tliat he, as well 
as others, might get his pardon, as government 
shewed every year more lenity towards the remnant 
of the Jacobites, and then ho might claim the cus- 
tody of your person, as your legal guardian. Either 
of tliese events she considered us the direct road 
to your destruction.” 

** I wonder she had not claimed the protection of 
Chancery for me,” said Darsic ; “ or confided me 
to the care of some pow'crful friend.^’ 

“ She was on indifferent terms with her relations, 
on account of her marriage with our father,” said 
Lilias, ** and trusted more to sccrctiug you from 
your uncle’s attempts, than to any protection which 
law might afford against them. Perhaps she j u dged 
unwisely, but surely not unnaturally, for one ren- 
dered irritable by so many misfortunes and so many 
alarms. Samuel Griffiths, an eminent banker, and 
a wortiiy clergyman now dead, were, I believe, the 
only persons whom she intrusted witli the execution 
of her last will ; and my uncle believes tliat she 
mode them belli sw'car to observe profound Btxrecy 
concerning your birth and pretensions, until yon 
should come to the age of majority, and, in the 
meantime, to breed you up in the most private way 
possible, and tliat which was most likely to withdraw 
you from my uncle’s observation. 

“ And I have no doubt,” said Dmie, “ that be- 
twixt cliango of name and habitation, they might I 
have succeeded perfectly, but for the accident— 
lucky or unlucky, 1 know not whidi to term it 
which brought roe to Brokenbum, and into contact 
witli Mr Redgauntlet. I sec also why 1 was warned 
against England, for in England — 

^ In Eiwland alone, if 1 understand rightly.’^ 
said Miss &dgaontlet, " tlie cbdins ef your uncie 
to the custody of your person could have been en* 


1 fjee Note U. Marki upon Unborn JJabet. 
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forced, iu case of his being replaced in the ordi- 
nary rights of citizensliip, either by the lenity of 
the government or by some change in it. In Scot- 
land, where yon possess no property, 1 uudei’staud 
his authority iniglit have been resisted, and mea- 
sures taken to put you under the protection of the 
law. But, pRiy, think it not unlucky that you liave 
taken the step of visiting Brokeubuni— I feel 
I confident that tlie consequences must be ultimately 
I fortunate, for, iiave they not already brought us into 
I contact with each- other 1*’ 

So saying, she held out lier liaiul to her brother, 
who grasps it with a fondness of pressui'o very 
different from the maimer iu wliiclt they first 
clasped hands tliat morning. There was a moment’s 
paase, while the hearts of butli were overfiowiiig 
with a feeling of natural affection, to which circum- 
I stances had hitlierto rendered them stmngers. 

I At length Darsie broke sileuce; 1 am ashamed,” 
he said, " my dearest Lilias, that I have suffered 
you to t^k so long about matters concerning inyseli 
only, while 1 remain ignorant of your shiry, and 
your present situation.” 

I ** The former is none of the most iiitct\?btiiig, nor 
tlie latter the most safe or agreeable,” answered 
Lilias ; but now, my dearest brotlier, I sliall have 
the inestimable support of your countciiuiico and 
affection ; and were 1 but sure that we could wea- 
ther tlie formidable crisis which i find so close at 
liand, I sliuuld have little apjircheusluns fur the 
future.” 

Let me know,” said Darsie, ‘‘ w hat our present 
sittia^on is; and rely upon my utmost exertions 
botli iu your defence and my own. For what reason 
can my uncle desire to detain me a prisoner I — If 
ill mere opposition to die will of my motlier, she 
has long been no more ; and 1 see not why he 
should wish, at so much trouble aud ri»k, to inter- 
fere with the free will of one, to whom a few inoiitiis 
will give a privilege of acting for himself, witli 
which be will have no longer any pretence to iii- 
terfei*e.” 

“ My dearest Arthur,” answered Lilias — “ for 
that name, as well as Darsie, properly belongs to 
you — it is the leading feature iu my uncle’s cha- 
racter, that he has applied every energy of his 

S owerfulmind to die service of the exiled family of 
tewart The death of his brother, the dilapidation 
of his own fortunes, have only added to his here- 
ditary zeal for the House of Stewai't, a deep and 
almost personal hatred against die present reigning 
fiunily* He is, in short, a political enthusiast of 
the most dangerous character, and proceeds in his 
agency with as much confidence, as if he felt 
himself the verv Atlas, who is alone capable of 
supporting a sinking cause.” 

“ And where or how did you, my Lilias, educated, 
doubUesa, under his auspices, learn to have a difie- 
ront view of such subjects I” 

** By a singular cbaiice,” replied Lilias, ” in die 
nunnery where my unde placed me. Aldiough tlie 
Abbess was a person exaedy after his own heart, 
my odacadon as a pensioner devolved much on uu 
excellent old moUier who had adopted the tenets 
i 'f the Janaenists, with perliapa a still fiirther ten- 
I 'tiey towards the reformed doctrines, than those 
Porte-Royole. The mysterious sccrccy with 
she iuoiilcated these tenets, gave diem marms 
i; V young mind, and 1 embraced tiiem the rather 
elto In'oU in direct opposidoa to the doctrines 
Darne Hed^ 


of the Abbess, whom I bated so much for her 
severity, that X felt a childish delight in setting her 
control at defiance, and contradicting in iny secret 
soul all that I was o;)cnly obliged to listen to witli i 
reverence. Freedom of religious opinion brings on, 

X suppose, freedom of political creed ; for X had no 
sooner reuounced the Pope’s infallibility, than 1 
began to question die doctrine of hereditary and 
indefeasible right. In short, strange as it may 
seem, ( came out of a Parisian convent, not indeed 
an instructed Whig aud I^rotestant, but with as 
much incliuation to be so as if I had been bred 
up, like you, within the presbyterian sound of Saint 
Giles’s chimes.” 

^Moro so, perhaps,” replied Darsie ; ‘^for tho 
nearer the church - tho proverb is somewhat 
musty. But bow did diese liberal opinions of yours 
agree with the very opposite prejudices of my 
uncle t” 

" Tliey would have agi‘ceil like fire aud water,” 
answered Lilias, ** had I suffered mine to become 
risible ; but as that would have subjected me to 
constant repraach and upbraiding, or worse, X took 
great care to keep niy own secret ; so that occasional 
cetisuras for coldness, and lack of zeal for the good 
cause, w'ere tlie worst I had to undergo ; and tlicso 
were bad enough.” 

" I applaud your csiution,” said Darsie. 

^ You have reason,” replied his sister ; “ but 1 
got BO terrible a s;)ccinien of my undo’s determi- 
nation of character, before X bad been acquainted 
with him for much more than a week, tliat it taught 
me at what risk 1 should contradict his humour. 

I will tell you the circumstances ; for it will better 
teach you to appraciate the romantic and resolved 
nature of his character, tlian any tiling which I 
could state of his rashness and enthusiasm. 

After X had been many a long year at the con- 
vent, i was removed from tbeiice, and placed with 
a meagra old Scottish lady of high rank, the daugh- 
ter of an unfortunate person, whose head had in 
the year 1715 been placed on Temple-bar. She 
subsisted on a small pension from tho French Court, 
aided by an occasional gratuity from tlie Stewarts ; 
to which the annuity paid fur my board formed a 
desirable addition. Sho was not ill-tempered, nor 
very covetous — neither beat me nor starved me — 
but she was so completely trammelled by rank ami 
prejudices, so awfully prafound in genealogy, and 
so bitterly keen, poor lady, in Britirii polities, 

I sometimes thought it pity that the Xlanoverians, 
who murdered, as she used to tell me, her poor 
dear father, Jiad left liis dear daughter in the land 
of tlie living. Delighted, therSfore, was I, when 
my uncle in^o bis appearance, and abruptly an- 
nounced his purpose of conveying me to England. 
My extravagant joy at the idc !a of leaving Lady 
Ilacbel RoUgedragon, was somewhat qualified by 
observing tlie melancholy look, lofty demeanour, 
and commanding tone of my near relative. He 
held more communication wiUi me on the journey, 
however, than consisted with his tacitumdemeanour 
in general, dnd seemed anxious to ascertain my tone 
of character, and particularly iu point of courage. 
Now, though I am a tamed Xledp^auntlct, yet 1 havc- 
still so much of our family spirit os enables me to 
bo as composed in danger as most of my sex ; and 
upon two occasions in 3ie course of our journey — 
a threatened attack by banditti, and the overturn 
of our carriage — 1 hM tho fortune so to conduct 
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Qiytielft as to convey to my uncle a very favourable ! duty, were eacm<', drinking, smoking, and sleeping 
idea of my intrepidity. Probably this encouraged • beside their piled arms. 

hiiir to |»ut in execution the singular scheme which | “ < Ono day, Nixon,’ whispered my uncle, * v'o 

he had in agitation. . will make those redcoated gentry stand to tUe;r 

“ Ere wo reached Loudon we changed our means ; muskets inoi*e watehl ally,’ 
of conveyance, and altered the route by which we » “ ‘ Or it will bo the worse for tliem, answered 

approached the city, more tliaii once ; then, like a ; his atteinlmit, in a voice os unpleasant as his phy* 
hare which doubles repeatedly at some distance j siognoiiiy. 

from the seat she means to occupy, and at last j “ Unquestioin^tl and iinchdllcnged by any one, we 
leaps intc^her form from a distance so great as she ; crossed among the guards, and Nixon tapped thrice 
can clear b)r a spring, wo made a forced inarch, ; at a small postern door in a huge ancient building, 
and landed in private and obscure lodgings in a which was straight before us. It opened, and we 
I little old street hi Westniinster, not far from die > entered without my perceiving by whom we were 
: 0013101*3. ^ admitted. A few dark and narrow passages at 

I On the morning of the day on which wc arrived length conveyed us iiiti> an iiniiienso Gothic hall, 

I my uncle went abroad, and did not retuiii for some the magniticcuce of which bailies my x>owcrs of 
horn's. Meantime I had no other amusement than description. 

I to listen to the tumult of noises which succeeded It was illuminated by ten thousiuid wax lights, 
e:ieh other, or reigned in confusion togetlier during whose splendour at fii'st dazzled my eyes, coming 
the whole morning. Paris 1 had thought the most as we did fii>m these dark and secret avenues, 
noisy capital in tlie world, but Paris seemed mid- But when my sight la'gan to become steady, how 
night silence compared to London. Camion thuu- ahaii 1 describe what I beheld I Beneath wei-e 
dered near and at a distance — drums, truinjMits, j huge ranges of tables, occupied by princes and 
and military music of every kind, rolled, iiourislied, j nobles in their robes of state — high officers of the 
and pierced tlie clouds, almost without intennis- j ciniwn, woariug their dresses and badges of autlio- 
bioii. To till up die concert, bells pealed incessantly rity — reverend pi'elatcs and judges, the sages of 
fi*om a hundred steeples. The acclamations of an the church and law, in their more sombre, yet not 
immense multitude were heard from time to time, less awful robes — with others whose antique anti 
like die roaring of a mighty ocean, aud all this striking costume announced dieir importance, 
without my being able to glean the least idea of though I could not even guess who they might be. 
what was going on, for die windows of our apart- But at length the truth burat on mo at once — it 
incut looked upon a waste back-yard, which seemed was, aud the murinurs around confirmed it, the 
^tally deserted. My curiosity became extreme, Curonadou Feast. At a table above the rest, and 
for 1 was sadsfied, at length, that it must be some extending across the upper end of the hall, sat cn- 
festival of the highest order which called fordi these throned the youthful Sovereign himself, surrounded 
incessant sounds. by die princes of the blood, and other dignitaries, 

My uuclo at length returned, and with him a and receiving die suit aud homage^ of his subjecte. 
mull of an exterior singularly unprepossessing. I Heralds aud pursuivants, blaxing in their fantastic 
need not describe him to you, for — do not look yet splendid armorial habits, and pages of honour, 
round — he rides behind us at this moment.” gorgeously arrayed in the garb of other days, waited 

That respectable person, Mr Cristol Nixon, I upon the princely banqueters. In die galleries 
suppose I” said Darsie. widi which this spacious hall was surrounded, riiono 

The same,” answered Lilias ; " make no ges- all, and more than all, that my poor imagiimtion 
lure, that may iutiiiiato we are speakiug of him.” could conceive, of what was brilliant in riches, 
Darsio signified Uiut he understood her, and she | or captivating in beauty. Ckiuutless rows of ladii^, 
pursued her relation. i whose diamonds, jowels, and splendid atdre, uere 

” They were bodi in full dress, and my uncle, i their least powerful charms, looked down from their 
taking a bundle from Nixon, said to me, ‘ Lilias, I ! lofty seats on the rich scene beneath, dieinselves 
am come to carry you to see a grand ceremony — j forming a show as dazzling and as beautiful as that 
put on as hastily as you can the dross you wUl fiud | of which they were spectators. Under dieso gal- 
' in that parcel, and prepare to attend me.’ 1 found . leries, and behind tho banqueting tables, wei'o a 
a female dress, splendid and elegant, but somewhat multitude of gentlemen, dressed as if to attend a 
bordering upon the antique fashion. It might be court, but whobc garb, aldiougli rich enough to liave 
that of England, I thought, and I went to my apart- adorned a royal drawingroom, could not distinguish 
.uent full of curiosity, and dressed myself widi all j diem iu such a high scene as this. Amongst these 
speed. ’ wo w'aiidci*ed for a few minutes, undistinguished 

« My uncle surveyed me with attention < She and unregai'ded. I saw several young persons 
may pass for one of die flower-girls,’ he said to dressed as £ was, so was under no erabarraasi^nt 
Nixon, who only auswei'ed with a nod. from the singularity of my habit, and only rejoiced. 

We left die house together, aud such was their as I bung on iny uncle’s arm, at the magical spleii- 
: knowled^ of the lanes, courts, aud bypaths, Uiat dour of sueli a scene, and at his goodness for pro- 
diough there was the roar of a multitude in the curing mo the pleosuro of beholding it. 

^^bi*uad streets, those which we traversed were rileut « By and by, I perceived that my uncle hud 
and deserted ; and die strollers whom we met, dred* acquaintances among those who were under die 
of gazing upon gayer figures, scarceW honoured us glories, and seemed, like ourselves, to be mere 
witli a passing look, although, at any other time, we spectators of die solemnity. They recpgnized^each 
should, among those vulgar suburbs, have attracted other with a single word, sometimes only with a 
a troublesome share of observation. We crossed gripe of dio hand — exchanged some private zigiis, 
St length a broad street, where many soldiers were doubtless — and gradually formed a little gruupe, 
on guard, while others, exhausted with xii«Ytoi.s in the centre of wiiieh we were placed, ir 
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; ** Is it not ft grand Lilias V said my uncle. 
A/1 the noble, and all the wise, and all the wealthy 
of Britain, are there assembled.’ 

•'‘It is indeed,’ said T, *all that my mind could 
have fancied of regal power and splendour.* 

^ “ ‘ Girl,’ he whispered, — and ray uncle can make 
his whispers as terribly emphatic as his thundering 
voice or his blighting look — ^all that is noble and 
worthy in this fair land are tlicrc assembled — but 
it is to bend like daves and sycophants before the 
tlirone of a new usurper.* 

“ I looked at him, and the dark hereditary fitnvn 
of our unhappy ancestor was black upon his brow. 

For God’s sake,’ 1 whispered, ' consider where 
wo are.’ ‘ 

** * Fear nothing,’ he wild ; ‘ wo are surrounded 
by friends.’ — As he proceeded, his strong and mus- 
cular frame shook with suppressed .ngitation. * Sec,* 
he said, ‘ yonder bends Norfolk, renegade to bis 

Catholic faitli ; there stoops the Bishop of , 

traitor to the Church of England ; and, — shame 
of shames ! yonder the gigantic form of Errol bows 
his head before the grnnrlson of his fatlier’s mur- 
derer ! But a sign shall be seen this night amongst 
them — Mene, Tekef, Uphargin, shall be read 
on these vralts, as distinctly as the spectral hand- 
writing made them visihlc on those of Bclshazz;ir !’ 

For God’s sake,* said I, dreadfully al.*irmed, 

^ it is impossible you can meditate violence in such 
a presence !’ 

“ ‘ None is intended, fool,’ be answered, ‘ nor can 
the slightest mischance happen, providc<l you will 
rally your boasted courage, and obey my directions. 
But do it coolly and quickly, for thei*c arc an hun- 
dred lives at stake.’ 

** ^ Alas 1 what can I do 1’ I asked in the utmost 
terror. 

“ * Only be prompt to execute my l)id<llng,’ said 
he ; ^ it is but to lift a glove — Here, hold this in 
your hand — throw the train of your dress over it, 
be firm, composed, and ready — or, at all events, 

1 step forwaM myself.’ 

** * If there is no violence designed,’ I said, taking, 
mechanically, .he iron glove he put into my hand. 

1 could not conceive his meaning ; but, in the 
excited state of mind in which 1 beheld him, 1 was 
convinced that disobedience on my part would lead 
to some wild explosion. I felt, from the emer- 
gency of the occasion, a sudden presence of mind, 
and resolved to do any thing that might avert vio- 
lence and bloodshed. 1 was not long held in sus- 
pense. A loud flourish of tiximpcts, and the voice 
of heralds, were mixed with tlie clatter of horses* 
hoofi^ while a champion, armed at all points, like 
those I had read of in romances, attended by squires, 
mges, and the whole retinue of chivalry, pranced 
forward, mounted upon a barbed steed. His chal- 
lenge, in defiance of all who dared impeach the 
title of tlie new sovereign, was recited aloud-^oiice, 
and again. 

** * Bush in at the third sounding,’ said my uncle 
to me ; * bring me tlie parader’s gage, and leave 
mine ^ lieu m it’ 

** 1 could not see how this was to be done, as we 
were surrounded by people on all sides. But, at 
the tliird sounding of the trumpets, a lane opened 
as if by word of command, betwixt mo and the 
champion, and my uncle’s voice eiud, < Now, Lilias, 

*• With a swift and yet steady step, and witli a 



I I 

presence of mind for which i have never since boeu 
able to account, 1 discharged the perilous commis- 
sion. 1 was hardly seen, 1 believe, as T excliaiiged 
Uie pledges of battle, and in an instant reti^. 

* Nobly done, my girl 1’ said my uncle, at whose 
side I ‘found myself, shrouded as 1 was liefore, by 
the interposition of the bystanders. ‘ Cover our 
retreat, ^ntlemen,” he whispered to tliosc around 
him. 

^ Room was made for us to approach the wall, 
which seemed to open, and we were again involved 
in the dark passages through which we had for- 
merly passed, fii a small anteroom, my uncle 
sh>p}>od, and hastily mufHing me in a mantle which 
was lying there, we passed die guards — threaded 
the labyrinth of empty streets and courts, and 
reached our retired lodgings without attracting tlie 
least attention.” 

“ 1 have often heard,” said Harsie, ” that a 
female, supposed to be a man in disguise, — .*ind 
yot, Lilias, you do not look very masculine, — had 
taken up the champion’s giiuntlet at tlie present 
King’s Coronation, and loft in its place a gage of 
battle, with a paper, offering to accept the combat, 
provided a fair held should be allowed for it. 1 
iiave hitherto considered it as an idle talc. 1 little 
thought how nearly 1 was interested in the acbirs 
of a scene so daring — How could you have courage 
to go through with it ?** ‘ 

“ Had 1 liad leisure for reflection,” answered his 
sister, ** I should have refused, from a mixture of 
principle and of fe.ar. But, like many people who 
do daring actions, I went on because 1 had not 
time to tliink of retreating. The matter was little 
known, and it is said the King bad commanded tliat 
it should not be flirthcr inquired into; — from pru- 
dence, as 1 suppose, and lenity, though my uncle 
cluwses to ascribe the forbearance of tlie Elector of 
Hanover, as he calls him, sometimes to pusillani- 
mity, and sometimes to a presumptuous scorn of the 
faction who opposes his title.” 

** And have your subsequent agencies under (his 
frantic enthusiast,” said Darsie, ** equalled this in 
danger !” 

« No — nor ill importance,” replied Lilias; 

** though I have witnessed much of tlic strange 
and desperate raachinatioiis, by which, in spito of 
every obstacle, and in contempt of every danger, 
he endeavours to awaken tlie courage of a bnikeii 
party. 1 liavc traversed, in bis company, all Eng- 
land and Scotland, and have visited Uie most extra- 
ordinary and contrasted scenes ; now lodging at 
the castles of the proud gentry of Cheshire and 
Wales, where the retired aristocrats, with opinions 
as antiquated as their dwellings and their manners, 
still continue to nourisli jacobitical principles ; and 
the next week, perliaps, spent among outlawed 
smugglers, or Highland banditti. 1 have known 
my uncle often act the part of a hero, and some- 
times that of a mere vulgar conspirator, and turn 
liimself, with tlic most surprising flexibility, into all 
sorts of shapes to attract proselytes to his cause.” 

” Which, in tlie present day,” said Darsie, ^ ho 
hnds, I presume, no easy task.” 

" ^ difflcult,” said Lilias, " tha^ I believe, he ' 
has, at different times, dismted with the total fall- 
ing away of some friends, and the coldness of 
others, been almost on the point of resigning bis 

t See Xoie X. Ctnvnation tffCtwgs IJI. 
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uiulertaking. How often have I known him affbet 
an open brow and a jovial manner, joining in the 
games of the gentry, and even in the sports of the 
common people, in order to invest himself with a 
temporary degree of popularity ; while, in fact, his 
heart was bursting to witness what he called the 
degeneracy of the times, the decay of activity among 
the aged, and the want of zeal in the rising gene- 
mtion. After tlie day has been spent in the hard- 
est exercise, he has spent the night in pacing his 
solitary chamber, bewailing tlie downfall of the 
cause, and wishing for the bullet of Dundee, or the 
axe of Balmcrino.” 

“ A strange delusion,” said Darsic ; and it is 
wonderful that it does not yield to the force of 
reality.” 

“ Ah, but,” replied Lilias, " realities of late have 
ppcmed to flatter his hopes. The general dissatis- 
faction with the peace — tlio unpopularity of the 
minister, which has extended if^lf even to the 
i3crson of his master — the various uproars which 
have disturbed the peace of the metropolis, and a 
general state of disgust and disaffection, wliich 
seems to affect tho body of the nation, have given 
unwonted encouragement to tho expiring hopes of 
the Jacobites, and induced many, both at tlio Court 
of Home, and, if it can be called so, of the Pre- 
tender, to lend a more favourable ear than they 
4 had hitherto done to the insinnntions of those, who, 
like my uncle, hope, when hope is lost to all but 
themselves. Nay, I really believe that at this mo- 
ment they meditate some desperate efftn’t. My 
undo has been doing all in his power, of late, to 
conciliate tlio affections of tliosc wild conimuiiitics 
that dwell on the Solway, over whom onr family 
possessed a scignorial interest befonj the forfeiture, 
and amongst whom, on the occasion of 1745, our 
unhappy father’s interest, with his own, raised a 
considerable body of men. But they are no longer 
willing to obey his summons ; and, as one apology 
among others, they allege your absence as their 
natural head and leader. This has increased his 
desire to obtain possession of your person, and, if 
he possibly can, to influence your mind, so as to 
obtain your autliority to liis proceedings.” 

" That he shall never obtain,” answered Darsie ; 
" my principles and my nrudence alike forbid sudi 
a step. Besides, it would be totally unavailing to 
his purpose. Whatever these people may pretend, 
to evade your uncle’s importunities, they cannot, 
at this time of day, tliink of subjecting their necks 
again to the feudal yoke, wliich was effectually bro- 
ken by the act of 1748, abolishing vassalage and 
hci-cditary jurisdictions.” 

** Ay, but tliat my uncle considers as the net of 
an usurping government,” said Lilias. 

Like enough Ae may think so,” answered her 
brother, ** for he is a superior, and loses his autho- 
rity by the enactment. But the question is, wliat 
tlio vassals will think of it, who have gained their 
freedom from feudal slavery, and have now enjoyed 
that freedom for many years I However, to cat 
tlie matter short, if five hundred men would rise at 
tlie wagging of my finger, that finger shall not bd 
raised in a cause which 1 disapprove of, and upon 
that my uncle may reckon.” 

‘‘ But you may temporize,” said Lilias, upon 
whom the idea of her uncle’s' displeasure made evi- 
dently a strong impression, — “ you may temporize, 
as most of tiic gentry in tliia counti'y do, and let 


the bubble burnt of itself ; for it is smguha* how 
few of them venture to oppose my uncle dircctiy. 
1 entreat yon to avoid direct collision with him. 
To hear you, the head of the House of Bedrauiitlet, 
declare against tho family of Steward would either 
break his heart, or drive him to some act of despe- 
ration.” 

Ves, but, Lilias, you forget that the^ conse- 
quences of such an act ef complaisance might be, 
that tlie House of Redgauntiet and I might lose 
both our heads at one blow.” 

Alas !” said she, “ I had forgotten that danger. 
I have grown familiar with perilous intrigues, as 
the nurses in a pest-house are said to become accus- 
tomed to the air around them, till tliey forget even 
that it is noisome.” 

“ And yet,” said Darsie, " if I could free myself 
from him without coming to an opeu rupture — 
Tell me, Lilias, do you think it possible tiiat he can 
have any iiiiinediate attempt in view I” 

“ To confess tho truth,” answered Lilias, “ 1 
cannot doubt that he has. There has been an un- 
usual bustle among the Jacobites of late. They 
have hopes, as 1 told you, frani circumstances un- 
connected witli their own sti*eiigth. Just before 
you came to the country, my uncle’s desire to find 
you out, became, if possible, more eager than ever 
— he talked of men to be presently brought toge- 
ther, and of your namo and influence for raising 
them. At this very time, your first visit to Broken- 
bnm took place. A suspicion arose in my uncle’s 
niiud, lliat you might be tlie youth he sought, and 
it was strengthened by papers and letters which 
the rascal Nixon did not hesitate to take from your 
pocket. Yet a mistake might have occasioiied a 
fatal explosion ; and iny uncle therefore posted to 
£<linbiirgh to follow out tho clew he had obtained^ 
and fished enough of information from old Mr Fair- 
ford to make him certain that you were tho person 
he sought. Meanwhile, and at thu expense of some 
personal and perhaps too bold exertion, 1 endea- 
voured, through your friend young Fairford, to put 
you on your guard.” ' 

Without success,” said Darsie, blushing under 
his mask, when he recollected how he had mis- 
taken his sistcr!H meaning. 

I do not wonder that my warning was fruit- 
less,” said she ; the thing w’as doomed to be. 
Besides, your escape would have been diflScult. 
You were dogged the whole time you were at the 
Shepherd’s Bush and at Mount Sharon, by a spy 
who scarcely ever left you.” 

“ The wretch, little Beiijie !” exclaimed Darne. 
“ I will wring the monkey’s neck rouud, tho first 
time we meet.” 

“It was he indeed who gave constant informa- 
tion of your motions to Cristal Nixon,” said Lilias* 

“ And Cristal Nixon — 1 owe him, too, a day’s 
work in harvest,” said Darsie ; for 1 am mistaken 
if ho was not the person tliat struck me down 
wlicn I was made prisoner among tlie rioters.” 

^ Like enough ; fur he lias a head and liand for 
any villainy. My uncle was very angry about it ; 
for tliough the riot was made to have an opportunity 
of carrying you off in the confusion, as well as to 
put the fislicrmon at variance with the public laWt 
it ivould iiuvc been his last tliought to have injured 
a hair of your head. But Nixon has insiniiated 
liiiiiself iuto all iny undo’s secrets, and some ol 
tliese are so dark and dangerous, that tliouj^i tliere 
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j ..t< iL'.v tiling he would mt dare, I doubt if ho dare j ho again indulged in such romantic viaions. Ui;> 
j ijuantd with him. — And yet I know that of Crintal, I .station in society was changed from that of a wan- 
{ would move luy uncle to pass his sword through I dering, unowned youth, in whom none api^earcd to 
; hisi body.” j take an interest, excepting the strangers by whom 

; What is it, fur Heaven’s sake 1” said Darsie. | he had been educated, to the heir of a noble housoj 
I have a particular desire for wishing to know.” | possessed of such iiitluenco and such property, that 
The old, bi'utal desperado, wliose face and | it seemed as if the progress or aiTCSt of important 
mind are a libel upon human nature, has had the . political events were Incely to depend upon his re- 
insolence to speak to his master’s niece as one whom | solution. Even this sudden elevation, the moi'e 
he was at- liberty to admire ; and when I turned | than fuliilnieut of those wishes which had haunted 
oil him witli the anger and contempt he merited, j him ever since he was able to form a wish on the 
the wretch grumbled out soiiietliiiig, as if he held ; subject, was contemplated by Darsie, vobitile as 
the destiny of our family iu his hand.” { his disposition was, without more than a few tiirills 

I tliank you, Lilias,” said Darsie, eagerly, — of gratified vanity. 

I thank you with all my heart for this coinmu- Jt is true, tlicrc were circumstances in his pro- 
uication. I have blamed myself as a Christian sent situation to couuterbalanco such high advan- 
luan for the indescribable longing 1 felt from the tages. To be a prisoner in the hands of a man so 
first moment 1 saw tliat ra.scal, to send a bullet determined as his uncle, was no agreeable conside- 
through his heail ; and now you have perfectly ration, when he was calculating how he might best 
accounted for and justified this very hiudable wish, dispute his pleasiu'c, and refuse to join him in the 
I wonder my uncle, with the powerful sense you perilous enterprise which he seemed to meditate, 
desenbo him to be possessed of, does not see Outlawed and desperate himself, Darsie could not 
tlii*ough such a villain.” doubt that his uncle was suiroiiiided by men ca- 

‘‘ I believe he knows him to be capable of much pable of any thing — that he was restrained by n«i 
evil,” answered Lilias — ^ selfish, obdurate, brutal, personal considerations — and therefore what degree 
and a man-hater. But then he conceives him to of compulsion he might apply to his brother’s son, 
possess the qualities most requisite for a conspirator or in wliat manner he might feel at liberty to punish 

— undaunted courage, imperturbable coolness and his contumacy, should he disavow the Jacobite 

address, and inviolable fidelity. In the last parti- cause, must depend entirely upon the limits of his ’ 
cular he may be mistaken. I have heard Nixon own conscience ; and who was to answer for the 
blamed for the manner in which our poor iatlier conscience of a heated enthusiast, who considers 
was taken after Cullodeii.” op[iosition to the pai‘ty he has espoused, as treason * 

” Another reason for my iiiiiate aversion,” said to the welfare of his country I After a short inter- 

Daraie ; but 1 will be on my guard with him.” | val, Cristal Nixon was pleased to throw some light 

See, he observes us cloudy,” siiid LifK'is. ; ui»on the subject which agitated him. 

What a thing is conscience ! — lie knows we arc j AVlicn that grim satellite rode up witliout cere- 
now speaking of him, though lie cannot iiave heard > inoiiy close to Darsic’s side, tlie latter felt his very 
a word that we have said.” | flesh creep with abhori'ence, so little was he able to 

It seemed as if she had guessed truly ; for Cristal - endure his presence, since the story of Lilias had 
Nixon at that moment ro<le up to them, and said, j added to his instinctive hatr(;d of tlie man. 
with an affectation of jocularity, which sat very ill ; His voice, too, sounded like that of a scrccch- 
on his sullen features, " Come, young ladies, you i owl, as he said, ** So, my ytmng cock of the north, 
Imve had time enough for your chat tliis nioriiiug, ' you now know it all, and no doubt are blessing 
and your tongues, I think, must be tired. Wo are your uncle for stirring you up to such an honour- 
going to pass a village, and 1 must beg you to ; able action.” 

separate — you, Miss LUias, to ride a little behind | will acquaint my uncle witli my sentiments 

— and you, Mrs, or Miss, or Muster, whichever you ! on the subject, beforo'l make them known to any 
choose to be called, to be jogging a little before.” i one else,” said Darsie, scarcely prevailing on his 

Lilias checked her horse without speaking, but , tongue to utter, even these few words in a civil 
not until she had given her brother an exprcbsive manner. 

look, recommending caution; to wliieh he replied by " Uniph,” murmured Cristal betwixt his teeth, 
a s'.gnal, iiidicatiug tliat he understood and would ^ Close as wax, I see ; and perhaps not quite so 
comply with her request. : pliable. — But take care, my pretty youth,” lie 

added, scornfully ; " Hugh Hedgauntlet will prove 
— a rough coJt-breaker — ho will neither spare whip- 

cord nor spur-rowel, f promise you.” 

CHAPTER XX. I have ali'cady said, Mr Nixon,” answered 

Darsie, ** tliat I will can vass those matters of whicli 
XaRKatiye of UABsifi LATiMKR, CONTINUED. my sisteu lias informed me, with my uncle liimselt', 

and with no otlier person.” 

Left to liis solitary meditations, Darsie (for we ** Nay, but a word of friendly advice would do 
I vmU still term Sir Arthur Darsie Redgauiitlet of you no barm, young master,” replied Nixon. ".Old 
I that Ilk, by the name to wliich the reader is liabi- |ledgauntlet is apter at a blow than a word — likely 
I mated) was surprised liot only at tlie altei’ation of to bite before he barks — the true man for giving 
liis own state and condition, but at the equanimity Scarborough warning, first knock you down, tlien 
with which he felt himself disposed to view all these bid you stimd.-^ So, methinks, a little kind warning 
vicissitudes. as to consequences were not .amiss, lest they come 

His fever-fit of love had departed like a morning’s upon you unawares.” 
dream, and left nothing behind but a painful sense " If the warning is really kind, Mr Nixon,” said 
bf shiituo, and a resolution to be more cautious ere the young man, " I will hear it ttiaiikfully ; and 
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iiKlecd^ if otherwise, I must listen to it whetiier 1 | 
will or no, since I have at present no choice of com- 
pany or of conversation.*’ 

Nay, I have hut little to say,” said Nixon, 
uflecting to give to his sullen and dogged manner 
the appearance of an honest bluntness ; I am as 
little apt to throw away words os any one. But 
here is the question — Will you join heart and 
hand witli your uncle, or no 1” 

“ What if 1 should say Ay 1” said Darsie, deter- 
mined, if possible, to conceal his rcsolutwu from 
this man. 

‘‘ Why, then,” said Nixon, somewhat surprised 
at the readiness of his answer, ''all will go smooth, 
of course — you will take shore in this noble under- 
taking, and, when it succeeds, you will exchango 
your open helmet for an Earl’s coronet perhaps.” 

“ And how if it fails 1” said Darsie. 

Th(n:oafter as it may be,” said Nixon ; << tliey 
who play at bowls must meet with rubbei's.” 

Well, but suppose, tlieu, I have some foolish 
teiidcmcsB for my windpipe, and that, when my 
uncle proposes the adventure to me, I should say 
No — how then, Mr Nixon 1” 

“ Why, then, 1 would have you look to youiisclf, 
young master — There are sliarp laws in France 
against refractory pupils — lettren de cachet are 
etisily come by, when such men as we arc con- 
cerned with interest themselves in the matter.” 

But wo are not in France,” said poor Darsie, 
through whose blood ran a cold shiveriiig at tho 
idea of a French prison. 

** A fast-sailing lugger will soon bring you there 
tliough, snug stowed under batches, like a cask of 
moonlight.” 

‘^Biit tlic French are , at peace witli us,” said 
Darsie, and would not dare ” 

“ Why, who would ever hear of you 1” interrupted 
Nixon ; ** do you imagine that a fui'eigu Court 
ixould call you up for judgment, and put the seu- 
tence of iniprisoiinient in the Courtier de P Europe, 
as they do at tho Old Bailey 1 — No, no, young 
geiitlcinaii — the gates of the Baatile, and of Mont 
^nt Michel, and the Castle of Yinociiiies, move 
on d — d easy hinges when tliey let folk in — not 
the least jar is heard. There are cool cells there 
for hotheads — im calm, and quiet, and dark, as 
you could wish in Bedlam — and tlio dismissal 
comes when the carpenteiT brings tho prisoner’s 
coffin, and not sooner.” 

" Well, Mr Nixon,” said Darsie, affecting a cheer- 
fulness which he was far from feeling, ** mine is a 
liard case— a sort of liangiiig choice, you will 
allow— since 1 must eitlier offend our own go- 
vernment here, and run the risk of ray life fur 
doing so, or be doomed to the dungeons of another 
country, whose laws I have never offended, since 
I haver never 'trod its soil — Tell me what you 
would do if you were in my place.” 

I’ll tell you tliat when I am there,” said Nixon, 
and, clucking his horse, fell back to the rear of the 
little pai'ty. 

" It is evident,” thought tlie young man, " that 
the villain believes mo completely noosed, aiftl 
perhaps has the ineffable impudence to suppose 
tliat my sister must eventually succeed to the pos- 
sessions which have occasioned my loss of freedom, 
and that his own influence over the destinies of 
our uniiappy family may secure him possessiou of 
tile heiress ; but he shall perish by iny hand flrat I 


I must now be oil the alert to make my escap*;^ 
if possible, before 1 am forced on shipboai'd — 
Blind Wilhe will not, I tliink, desert me without 
an effort on my behalf, especially if he has learneu 
tliat £ am tlie.sou of his late unhappy patron. — 
What a cliaiigo is mine ! Whilst 1 possessed nti« 
ther rank nor fortune, 1 lived safely and unknown, 
under die protection of die kind and respectable 
friends whose hearts Heaven had moved towards 
mo — Now diat 1 am the head of an hononrable 
house, and that enterprises of die most daring cha- 
racter wait my decision, and retaiuers and vassals 
scorn iHiady to rise at iny beck, my safety consists 
chiefly in die attachment of a blind stroller 1” 
While he yas revolving these diings in his mind, 
and preparing himself for die interview with his 
unde, which could not but be a stormy one, he saw 
Hugh lledgaundot come riding dowly back to 
meet diem, without any attendants. Cristal Nixon 
rode up as he approached, and, as they met, fixed 
on him a look of inquiry. 

“ The fool, Crackendiorp,” said Rcdgauiitlet, ** has 
let strangers into his house. Some of his smuggling 
comrades, 1 believe ; we must ride slowly to give 
him time to send them packing.” 

Did you see any of your friends 1” Said Cristal. 
" Tln-ee, and have letters from many moi'e. 
They aiHi unauimous on the subject you wot of — 
and die point must be conceded to them, or, *far 
as the matter has gone, it will go no fardier.” ' 

You will liardly bring the Father to stoop to 
his flock,” said Cristal, with a sneer. 

^ lie must, and shall I” answered Redgaundet, 
briefly. Go to tho front, Cristal — I would speak 
widi my nephow. — I trust. Sir Arthur Redgauiitlet, 
you are satisfied with die manner in which I have 
discharged my duty to your sister I” 

^ There can be iio fault found to her manners or 
sentiments,” answered Darsie ; I am happy in 
knowing a relative so amiable.” 

1 am glad of it,” answered Mr RedgaunUet. 
^ I am no nice judge of women’s qualifications, and 
my life has been dedicated to one great object ; so 
d^t since she left France she bos bad out litde 
opportunity of improvement. I have subjected her, 
however, as litde as possible to die inconveuieiiccs 
and privations of my wandering and dangerous 
life. From dmo to time she has resided for weeks 
and months with families of honour and respecta- 
bility, and I am glad that she lias, in your opinion, 
the mouuers and behaviour which become her 
birth.” 

Darsie expressed himself perfectly satisfied, and 
thei ‘0 was a little pause, which Redgaundet broke 
by solemnly addressing his nephew. 

For you, my nephew, I also hoped to have done 
mucli. The weakness and timidity of your xiiodier 
sequestered you from iny care, or it would have 
been my prido and happiness to have trained up 
die son of my unhappy brother in those paths of 
honour iu which our ancestors liave always trod.” 

<< Now comes die storm,” diought Darsie to him- 
self, and began to collect his thoughts, as the cau- 
tious master of a vessel furls his sails, and makes 
Ills ship snug, when ho discerns the approachiuj^ 
squall. 

" My mother’s conduct, in respect to me, xnighi 
be misjudged,” he said, but it was founded on the 
most anxious affection.” 

Assuredly,” said his pncle, and I have no 
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fi isb to reflect on her memory, tliough her mibtnt«t 
has done so much injury, I will not say to me, but 
to the cause of my unhappy country. Her scheme 
was, 1 think, to liave made you that wretched petti- 
fogging being, whicli tlicy still continue' to call in 
derision by tlie once respectable name of a Scottish 
Advocate ; one of tliose mongrel things, that must 
creep to learn the ultimate decision of his causes to 
the bar of a foreign Court, instead of pleading 
before tlio iude^udent and august Parliament of 
his own native kingdom.” 

T did prosecute tlie study of law for a year or 
two,” said Darue, “ but 1 found 1 had neither taste 
nor talents for the science.” 

“ And left it with scorn, doubtless,” said Mr 
Hcdgauntlet. " Well, 1 now hold up to you, my 
dearest nephew, a more wortliy object of ambition. 
Look eastward — do you see a monument standiug 
on yonder plain, near a hamlet !” 

Darsie replied tliat he did. 

The hamlet is called Uurgh-upon-sands, and 
yonder monument is ci'ccted to the memory of the 
tyrant Edward I. 'i'he just hand of Providence 
overtook him on that spot, as he was leading his 
bands to complete the subjugation of Scotland, 
wliosc civil dissentions began under his accursed 
policy. The glorious career of Bruce might have 
been stopped in its outset ; the field of Bannock- 
hurn might have remained a bloodless turf, if God 
' liad not removed, in the very crisis, the crafty and 
bold tyrant who had so long been Scotland’s scourge. 
Edward’s grave is the cradle of our national free- 
dom. It is within sight of that great landmark of 
our liberty that I have to propose to you an under- 
taking, second in honour and importance to none 
since the immortal Bruce stabbed the Red Comyn, 
and grasped, with his yet bloody hand, the inde- 
pendent crown of Scotland.” 

Ho paused for an answer ; but Dai*s:ie, overawed 
by the energy of his manner, and unwilling to com- 
mit him'sblf by a hasty explanation, remained silent. 

" I will not suppose,” said Hugh Hcdgauntlet, 
after a pause, ^ that you are either so dull as not 
to comprehend the import of my words — or so 
dastardly as to be dismayed by iny proposal — or 
so utterly degenerate from the blood and senti- 
ments of your ancestors, as not to feel my summons 
as tiie horse hears the war-trumpet.” 

" I will not pretend to misunderstand you, sir,” 
said Darsie ; ^ but an enterprise directed against 
a dynasty now established for three reigns requires 
strong arguments, both in point of justice and of 
expediency, to recommend it to inon of conscience 
and prudence.” 

** I will not,” said Bedgauntlet, while his eyes 
sparkled with anger, — will not hear you speak 
a word against justice of that enterprise, for 
which your oppressed country calls with the voice 
ef a parent, entreating her ^ildren for aid — or 
against that noble revenue which your fatlier’s 
blood demands from his dishonoured grave. His 
skull is yet standing over the Rikargate,* and even 
its bleak and mouldered jaws command you to be 
a man. 1 ask you, in the name of God, and of 
your country, will you draw your sword, and go 
with me to Carlisle, were it but to lay your father’s 
head, now the perch of the obscene owl and car- 

> Tito nortlimt gnte of Carlisle wi§ lonjr samiblied wlUi tlio 
beads of tlie Scottish rebels executed in 174fiL ' I 


rion crow, and the scoff of every ribald cluwu^ in 
consecrated earth, as befits his long anccsti'y I” 

Darsie, unprepared to answer an appeal urged 
with BO much passion, and not doubting a direct 
refusal would cost him his liberty or life, was again 
silent. 

I SCO,” said his uncle, in a more composed 
tone, " tliat it is not deficiency of spirit, but tho 
grovelling habits of a confined education, among 
the poor-spirited class you were condemned to hol’d 
wiUi, that keeps you silent. You scarce yet believe 
yourself a Redg*ciuntlot ; your pulse has not yet 
learned the genuine throb tliat answers to tho 
summons of honour and of patriotism.” 

1 trust,” replied Darsie, at last, ^ that I shall 
never be found indifferent to tlie call of eitlier ; but 
to answer tliem with effect— • even were I convinced 
that tliey iiosv sounded in my car — I must see some 
reasonable hope of success in the desperate enter- 
prise in which you would involve me. 1 look around 
mo, and 1 see a settled government — an established 
authority — a bora Briton on the throne— tlie very 
Highland mountaineers, upon whom alouo the trust 
of the exiled family reposed, assembled into regi- 
ments, which act under the orders of the existing 
dynasty.' France has been utterly dismayed by 
the tremendous lessons of the last war, and will 
hardly pro\’oke another. All without and within 
the kingdom is aflvei*se to eiicoii titering a hopeless 
struggle, and you alone, sir, seem willing to under- 
take a desperate enterprise.” 

And would undertake it were it ten times mora 
desperate ; and have agitated it when ten times tlie 
obstacles were interposed. Have 1 forgot iny bro- 
ther’s blood ? — Can I — dare I • even now repeat 
the Pater Noster, since my enemies and tlie mur- 
derers remain unforgiven I — Is there an art 1 have 
not practised — a privation to which I have not 
submitted, to bring on tlie crisis, which I now be- 
liold arrived 1 — ilavc 1 not been a vowed and n 
devoted man, foregoing evei'y comfort of social 
life, renouncing even the exercise of devotion, un- 
less when I might name in prayer my prince and 
country, submitting to every tiling to make converts 
to this noble cause ? — Have I dune all tliis, and 
shall I now stop short!” — Darsie was about to 
intciTupt him, but he pressed his hand affection- 
ately upon his shoulder and enjoining, or rather 
imploring silence , — ^ Peace,” he said, ** heir of my 
ancestors’ fame — heir of all my hopes and wislies 
— Peace, son of my slaughtered broUier 1 I have 
sought for thee, and mourned for thee, as a motlier 
for an only child. Do not let me again lose you 
in the moment when you are restored to my hopes. 
Believe me, I distrust so muck my own impatient 
temper, that I entreat yon as 'the dearest boon, do 
nought to awaken it at this crisis.” 

Darsie was not sorry to reply, that his respect 
for tlie person of his relation would induce him 
to listen to all whicli he had to apprise him of, 
before he formed any definite resolution upon tlic 
weighty subjects of deliberation which he proposed 
to him. 

^ ** Deliberation !*’ repeated Hcdgauntlet, impa- 
tiently ; ” and yet it is uot ill said. 1 wish tliere liad 

V 

• The Highland reriments were first employed by the cele- 
brated Earl of OliAthani, who naiumed to himielf no small 
degree of pmlse for having called forth to the supiiort of the 
coiintiy and the government, tlie valoor which liao been tog 
often directed against both. 
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been more warmth in thy reply, Arthur j but I of that I am no competent judge ; — Imt I see iu 
must recollect were an eagle bred in a falcon’s mew^ this scroll the name of Sir Arthur Darsie Iloib 
and hooded like a reclaimed hawk, he could not gauntlet of tliat Ilk, rated at an hundred men and 
at first gaze steadily on tJie sun. Listen to me, upwards— I certainly am ignorant how be is to 
my dearest Arthur. The state of this nation no redeem that pledge.” 

more implies prosperity, than the florid colour of " I will be responsible for tlie men,” replied 
a feverish patient is a symptom of health. All is Hugh Redgauntlet. 

false and hollowi The apparent success of Chatham’s “ But, my dear uncle,” added Darsie, “ I hope for 

administration has plunged the country deeper in your sake, tliat the other Individuals, whose names 
debt than all the barren acres of Canada are worth, are here written, have had more acquaintance with 
were they as fertile as Yorkshire— the dazzling your plan tlian I have been indulged witli.” 
lustre of tke victories of Minden and Quebec have “ Fortlieeand thine I can be myself responsible,” 
been dimmed by the disgmee of the hasty peace — said Redgauntlet ; “ for if thou hast not the courage 
by the war, England, at immense expense, gained to head the force of thy house, the leading shall 
nothing but honour, and that she has gratuitously pass to othen hands, and thy inheritance shall du« 
resigned. Many eyes, formerly cold and indiffc- part from thee, like vigour and verdure from a 
rent, are now looking towards the line of our ancient rotten branch. For these honourable persons, a 
and rightful monarchs, as the only refuge in the ap- idight condition there is which they annex to their 
proacliing storm — the rich are alarmod->thc nobles friendship — something so trifling that it is scarce 
are disgusted— the populace are inflamed — and a worthy of mention. This booa granted to them by 
band of patriots, whose measures are more safe him who is most interested, thei^ is no question 
tlian their numbers are few, have resolved to set they will take the field in the manner there stated.” 
up King CharWs standard.” ^ Again Darsie peniscd the paper, and felt him- , 

“ But the military,” said Darsie — “ how can you, self still less inclined to believe Uiat so many men j 
with a body of unarmed and disorderly insurgents, of family and fortune were likely to embark in an I 
pro]K)so to encounter a regular army 1 The liigh- enterprise so fatal. It seemed as if some rasli 
landers arc now totally disarmed.” plotter had put down at a venture iJie names of 

" In a great measure, perhaps,” answered Red- all whom common report tainted with Jacobitism; 
gauntlet ; but tlio policy which rai.scd the High- or if it was really the act of the individuals named, 
land regiments has provided for that. We have he suspected that they must be aware of some mode 
already friends in these corps ; nor can wo doubt of excusing themselves from compliance with its 
» for a moment what their conduct will be, when the purport. 1 1 was impossible, he thought, tliat Englisli- 
wliito cockade is once mure mounted. The rest men, of large fortune, who had failed to join Charles 
of the standing army has been greatly reduced since when he breke into England at the head of a vic- 
the peace ; and )irc reckon confidently on our stan- torious army, should h^ave the least thoughts of 
dartl being joined by thousands of* the disbanded encouraging a descent when circumstances were so 
troops.” much less propitious. He therefore concluded the 

** ^las 1” said Darsie, ^*and is it upon such vague enterprise would fall to pieces of itself, and that his 
hopes OR those, tho inconstant humour of a crowd, host way was, in the meantime, to remaiu silent, uu- 
or of a disbanded soldiery, tliat men of honour are less the actual approach of a crisis (which might, 
invited to risk their families, tlieir property, their however, never arrive) should compel him to give a 
life 1” downright refusal to his uncle’s proposition ; and 

Men of honour, boy,” said Redgauntlet, his if, in the interim, some door for ^cape should be 
eyes glancing with impatience, set life, property, opened, ho resolved within himself not to omit 
family, and all at stake, when that honour com- availing himself of it. 

mauds it 1 We are not now weaker than when Hugh Redgauntlet ivatched his nephew’s looks 
seven men, landing in the wilds of Moidart, shook for some time, and then, as if arriving frem soruu 
the throne of the usurper till it tottered — won two other process of reasoning at the same conclusion, 
pitched fields, besides ovemiuuing one kingd<im and he said, " I have told you. Sir Arthur, that I do not 
the half of another, and, but for treachery, would ni^ your immediate accession to my proposal ; 
have achieved what tlieir venturous successors arc indeed flic consequences of a refusal would be so 
now to attempt iu their turn.” dreadful to yourself, so destructive to all the hopes 

And will such an attempt be made iu serious whiuli 1 have nursed, that I would hot risk, by a 
earnest 1” said Darsie. Excuse me, my uncle, if moment’s impatience, the object of my whole life. 

I can scarce believe a fact so extraordinary. Will Yes, Arfliur, I have been a self-denying hermit at 
there really be found men of rank and couse- one time — at another, tlie apparent associate of 
quence sufficient to renew the adventure of 1745 !” outlaws and desperadoes — at another, tlie subor- 
" 1 will not give you my confidence by halves, dinate agent of men whom I felt in every way my 
Sir Arthur,” replica his uncle — ^^Look at tliat inferiors — not for any selfish purpose of my own, 
scroll — what say you to these names 1 — Are they no, not even to win for myself the renown of being 
not the flower of the western shires— of Walos-rof the priucipd instrument in restoring my King and 
Scotland t” freeing my country. My first wish on earth is for 

** The paper contains indeed the names of many that restoration and that freedom — ^my next, that iny 
that are great and noble,” replied Darsie, after nephow, the representative of my house, and of ^le 
perusing it ; “ but — ” brotlior of my love, may have the advantage and tlio 

" But what t” asked his uncle, impatiently ; do credit of all my efforts in the good cause. But,” ho 
you doubt the ability of those nobles and gentlemen added, darting on Darsie one of his withering 
to fumirii the aid in men and money, at which they frowns, " if Scotland and iny father’s house caunut 
are rated t” stand and flourish together, then perish the very 

Not their ability certainly,” said Darsie, " for name of Redgauntlet ! perish tlie son of my broflicr. 
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V th fU'ry rccoIlcctionW the glories of my £a.mily, 
0 ^ tho nfFections of my youlTi, rather than my 
country’s cause should be injured in the ti tiling of 
it liarieycorn I The spirit of Sir Alberick is alive 
within me a^this momeny’ he continued, drawing 
I'P his stately fonn and sitting erect in his saddle, 
v/ltile ho pressed his linger against his forehead ; 
** and if you yourself crossed my patli in opposition, 

I I swear, by the mark that darkens my brow, that a 
j new deed should be done — a new doom should be 
I tloservcd !” 

j TT? was silent, and his threats were uttered in a 
' tone of voice so deeply resolute, that Darsic’s heart 
I sunk within him, when he reflected on the storm of 
I passion which he must encounter, if he declined to 
join his unde in a project to whidi prudence and 
principle made him equally adverse. He had scarce 
any hope left but in temporizing until he could 
make his escape, and resolved to avail himself fur 
that purpose of the delay which his uncle seemed 
not unwilling to grant. The stern, gloomy look of 
his companion became relaxed by degrees, and 
presently afterwards he made a sign to Miss Red- 
ganntict to join the party, and began a forced con- 
versation on ordinary topics; in the courao of which 
Ilarsic o1)served that his sister seemed to speak 
under the most cautious restraint, weighing every 
word before she uttered it, and always permitting 
her uncle to give the tone to the conversivtion, 
though of the most trifling kind. This seemed to 
him (such an opinion had he already entertaiued 
of his sister’s good sense and firmness) tho strong- 
est proof he had yet received of his uncle’s per- 
emptory character, since he saw it observed wiUi so 
much deference by a young person, whose sex might 
have given her ;^rivileges, and who scorned by no 
moans deficient cither in spirit or iirninoas. 

The little cavalcade was now approaching the 
house of Father Crackcntliorp, situated, as tlic 
reader know^ by tlie side of the Solway, and not 
far distant from a rude pier, near which lay several 
fisliing-boats, which frequently acted in a difleront 
capacity. The house of the worthy publican was 
also adapted to the various occupations which he 
carried on, be mg a large scrambling assemblage of 
cottages attached to a house of two stories, roofed 
with flags of sandstone — the original mansion, to 
whidi the extensions of Mr Craekcntliorp’a trade 
had occasioned his making many additions. Instead 
of the single long watering-trough, which usually 
distinguishes the front of the English public-liousc 
of the second class, there were three conveniences 
of tliat kind, for the use, as the landlord, used to 
Fay, of tlie troop-horsca, when the soldiers came to 
search his house ; while a knowing locr and a nod 
let you understand what species of troops he was 
thinking of. A huge ash-treo before tlie door, which 
liad reared itself to a great size and lieight, in 
spite of the blasts from the neighbouring Silway, 
, ovt^rshadowod, as usual, the ale bench as our ances- 
tors called it, where, though it was still early in 
the day, several fellows, who seemed to bo gentlc- 
jnen’s servants, were linking beer and smoking. 
One or two of them wore liveries, which seemed 
known to Mr Ro^gauntlct, for he muttered between 
his teeth, " Fools, fools ! were they on a march to 
hril, they must have their rasoais in liveiy witli 
them, that the whole worid miglit know who were 
going to be damned.” 

, As be thus muttered, he drew bridle bcfoi'c tho 


door of tlie place, from which several oilier lounging 
guests began to issue, to look with indolent curiosity, 
as usual, upon an arrital. 

RedgnuntJet sprung from his horse, and assisted 
' his niece to dismount ; but, forgetting, perhaps, his 
I nephew’s disguise, he did not pay him the attention 
! which his female dress demanded. 

Tlic situation of Darsie w'as indeed something 
awkward ; for Cristal Nixon, out of caution per- 
haps to prevent escape, had miiffied tlie extreme 
folds of the riding-skirt with which ho was accoutred, 
around his ankles and under his feet, and tlicro 
secured it witli large corkiug-pina. Wo presume 
that gcnticmcn-cavalicrs may sometimes cast their 
eyes to that part of the pefson of the fair eques- 
trians W'hom they chaucc occasionally to escort ; 
and If they will conceive their own feet, like Darsie’s, 
muffled in such a labyrinth of folds and amplitude 
of robo, as modesty doubtless induces the fair crea- 
tures to assume upon such occasions, they will 
allow that, on a first attempt, they might find some 
awkwardness in dismounting. Darsie, at least, was 
ill such a predicament, for, not receiving adroit 
assistance from the attendant of Mr Redganutlct, 
he stumbled as ho dismounted from tlie horse, and 
might have had a bad fall, had it not been broken 
by the gallant interposition of a gentleman, who 
probably was, on his part, a littlo surprised at the 
solid weight of the distressed fair one whom he had 
the honour to receive in his embrace. But what 
was his surprise to that of Daralo’s, when tlie burry 
of the moment, and of the accident permitted him to 
see tliat it was his friend Alan Fairford in whose 
arms he found himself ! A thousand apprehensions 
rushed on him, mingled with tlic full career of hope 
and joy, inspired by the unexpected appearance 
of his beloved friend at the very crisis, it seemed, 
of his fate. 

Ho was about to whisper in his ear, cautioning 
him at tlie winie time to he silent ; yet he hesitated 
for a second or two to cfTcct his purpose, since, 
should Ilcdgaiintlct take the alarm from any sud- 
den exclamation on the part of Alan, there was 
no saying w'hat consequences might ensue. 

Ere ho could decide w'hat w'ss to be done, Rcd- 
ganntlet, who had entered the house, returned 
hastily, followed by Cristal Nixon. ” I’ll release 
you of the charge of this young lady, sir he said, 
haughtily, to Alan Fairfovd, w*hom he probably did 
not rccognzic. 

1 had no desire to intrude, sir,” replied Alan; 
" tho lady’s situation seemed to require assistance 
— and — but have 1 not the honour to speak to 
Mr Herrics of Birrenswork I” 

" You arc mistaken, sir,” said Redganntlet, turn- 
ing short off, and making a sign with his hand to 
Cristal, who hurried Darsie, however unwillingly, 
into the house, whispering in his car, ** Come, mis^ 
let us have no making of acquaintance from the 
windows. Ladies of fashion must lie private. Shew 
n8*a room. Father Oackenthorp.’’ 

So saying, ho conducted Darsie into the house, 
Interposing at tlic same time his betwixt tbc 
supposed young lady and the stran^r of wliom he 
was suspicious, so ah to make communication by 
i signs impossible. As they entered, they beard tlic 
I hound of a fiddle in tlie stone-fioored and well- 
’ sanded kitchen, through which th<^ were about to 
I follow their corimlcnt host, and where several people 
' seemed engaged in dancing to its strains. 
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«D — n tlicc,” paid Nixon to Crackeuthorp, 

would you have tlie lady, go tlirougli all tho mob 
of Hie j^arisli ? Hast tliou no more private way 
to our sitting-room V* 

“ None tliat is fit for my travelling,” ansvrercd 
the landlord, laying his hand on his portly stomach. 
“ I am not Tom Turnpenny, to creep like a lizard 
through keyholes.” 

So saying, he kept moving on through the revel- 
ers in tile kitchen ; and Nixon, holding Darsie by 
bis arm, as if to offer tlie lady support, but in all 
probability to frustrate any effort at cscafio, moved 
tlirough the crowd, which presented a very motley 
appearance, consisting of domestic servants, country 
fellows, seamen, and other idlers, whom Wander- 
ing Willie was regaling with his music. 

To pass anotlier friend without intimation of his 
presence would have been actual pusillanimity; and 
just when tlie}' were passing tlie blind man’s ele- 
vated scat, Darsie asked him with some emphasis, 
whether he could not play a Scottish lur ? — The 
man’s face had been tlie instant before devoid of all 
port of expression, going through his performance 
like a clown through a beautiful country, too nmeli 
accustomed to consider it as a task, to tike any 
interest in the performance, and, in fact, scarce 
seeming to hear the noise tiiat he was creating. In 
a word he might at the time liave made a companion 
to my friend Wilkie’s inimitable blind crowder. Dut 
with Wandering Willie tiiisw'as only an occasional, 
and a mre fit of dulness, such as will at times creep 
over all tlie professors of the fine arts, arising either 
fi^om fatigue, or contempt of the present audience, 
or that caprice which so often tempts painters and 
musicians, and great actors, in the phrase of the 
j latter, to tra/k through their part, instead of cxcr- 
, <ing themselves with tiio energy which acquirccl 
' tiw'ir fame. But when the performer heard the 
voice of Darsie, his countenance became at once 
illuminated, and shewed tiio complete mistake of 
those irho suppose tiiat the principal point of ex- 
pression depends upon the eyes. Witli his fiice 
turned to the point from which the sound came, 
j liip upper lip a little curved, and quivering witii 
' a I citation, and witii a colour w'hich surprise and 
I pleasure had brought at once into his faded cheek, 

. lie exchanged tho humdrum hornpipe which he had 
been sawing out witii reluctant and lazy bow, for 
I the fine Scottish air, 

^ You 're wcl(H»no. Charlio Slewart/’ 

I which flew from his strings os if by inspiration, 

! and after a breathless pause of admiration among 
t!ic audience, was received with a clamour of ap- 
plause, which seemed to shew that the name and 
: tendency, as well as the execution of the tune, was 
in the highest degree acceptable to all the party 
assembled. 

In the meantime, Gristol Nixop, stiH keeping lioM 
of Darsie, and following the landlord, forced his 
way with some difficulty through the crowded 
kitchen, and entered a small apartment on the other 
side of it, where they found Lilias Redgauntict 
already soated. Here Nixon gave way to liis sup- 
pressed resentment, and turning sternly on Cracken- 
tliorp, tlireatened him with bis master’s severest 
displeasure, because tilings were in such bad order 
to receive his family, when he had given such spe^al 
advice that he desired to he private. But Fatiier 
j Crackenthorp was not a man to be brow-beaten. 


“ Why, brother Nixon, thou art angry this morn- 
ing,” ho replied ; " hast risen from thy wrong sMe, 
1 ffiiiik. You know, as well as T, that most of this 
mob is of the Squire’s own iiiakiug — gentlemen tiiat 
come with their servants, and so fortii, to meet Imn 
in tho way of business, as old Tom Turnpenny says 
— the very last that came was sent down witii Dick 
Gardenerfrom Fairladies.” 

" But tlie blind scraping scoundrel yonder,” said 
Nixon, ^ how dared you take such a rascal as that 
across your threshold at such a time as this t — If 
the Squire should dream you have a thought of 
peaching — ] am only speaking for your good, 
Fatiier Crackenthorp.” 

“ Why, look ye, brother Nixon,” said Cracken- 
tiiorp, turning his quid wiili great composure, " the 
Squire is a very wortliy gentleman, and 1 ’ll never 
deny it ; but I am noitlicr his servant nor his ten- 
ant, and so he need send me none of his orders till 
he liears I have put on liis llvqy. As for turning 
away folk from my door, I mi^t as well plug up 
tiio alc-tap, and pull down the si^ — and as for 
^aching, and such like, tlie Squire will find the 
folk 1101*6 are as honest to tiic full as those he brings 
with him.” 

^ How, you impudent lump of tallow,” said Nixon, 
“ what do you mean by tlint !” 

"Notliing,” said Crackenthorp, '‘but that J can 
tour out as well as anotlier — you understand me 
— keep good lights in my upper story— know a 
thing or two more than most folk in tfiis country. 
If folk will come to my house on dangerous cn'ands, 
egad they shall not find Joe Crackenthorp a cat’s- 
paw. I’ll keep myself clear, you may depend on it, 
and let every man answer mr his own actions — 
that’s my way — Any thing w'ontcd. Master Nixon I” 

"No — yes — begone 1” said Nixon, who seemed 
embarrassed witii tho landlord’s contumacy, yet 
desirous to conceal tho effect it produced on Jiim. 

The door was no sooner closed on Crackenthorp, 
tlhan ATiss llodgauutlct, addressing Nixon, coni- 
mniidcd him to leave the room, and go to liis pro- 
per ))lace. * 

" How, madam V* said the fellow sullenly, yet 
with an air of respect, " Would you have your uiiclc 
pistol me for disobeying his orders 

" He may perhaps pistol you for some other rea- 
son, if you do not obey mine,” said Lilias, coir.- 
posedly. 

" You abuse your advantage over mo, madam— 
] really dare not go — I am on guard over tliis 
other Miss licre | and if J sliould desert iny post, 
my life were not worth five minutes’ purchaRe.” 

" Then know your post, sir,” said Lilias, " and 
w'atch on tho outside of the door. You liayo no 
commission to listen to our private conversation, 1 
suppose! Begone, sii*, without fartlier spccdii or 
remonstrance, or I will tell iny uncle that wbidi 
you w'onld liave reason to repent he should knowr.” 

The fellow looked at her witii a singular expres- 
sion of spite, mixed witii deference. " You abuse 
your advantages, madam, he said, "and act as 
foolislily in doing so, as 1 did in affoi^ing you^uch 
a hank over me. But you are a tyrant; and tyrants 
have commonly short reigns.” 

So saying, he left the apartment. 

" The wretcli’s unparalleled insolence,” said LUiaa 
to her brother, " has pven me one great advantage 
over hiiii. For knowing tiiat my uncle would dioot 
I him with as little remorse os a wood-cock, if ho but 
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(Tiiossed nt his brazen-faced assurance towards me, 
lie d«'ires not since that time assume, so far as I am 
concerned, the air of insolent domination which the 
possession of my uncle’s secrets, and the knowledge 
of his most seci'et plans, have led him to exert over 
others of h» family.” 

In the meantime,” said Darsie, I am happy 
to see that the landloM ot the house does not seem 
so devoted to him as I apprehended ; and this 
aids the hope of escape which I am nourishing 
for yon and for myself. O Lilias ! the truest of 
friends, Alan Fairford, is in pursuit, of me, and is 
here at this moment. Auotlicr humble, hut, I think, 
faiUiful friend, is also witliiii tliesc diuigerous 
walls.” 

Lilias laid her finger on her lips, aud pointed 
to tlie door. Darsie took the liiiit, lowered his i 
voice, and informed her in whispers of the arrival ■ 
of Fairford, and that he believed he had o])eiicd a i 
oominunicatioii wi||i Wandering Willie. She lis* l 
tened with the utmost interest, and had just begun 
to reply, when a loud noise was hoard in the j 
kitchen, caused by sevcml contending voices, ! 
amongst which Darsie thought he could distiiigiiisli i 
that of Alan Fairforrl. j 

Forgetting how little his own condition ]>crniitte<] • 
him- to become the assistant of another, Darsie ; 
flew to the door of the room, and finding it locke<l 
and bolted on the outside, rushed against it with 
all his force, and made the most desperate eflbrts to 
! burst it open, notwithstanding the entreaties of his . 
i sister that he w*ould compose liiinself, aud recollect j 
• the condition in which he was placed. But the 
I door, framed to withstand attacks from excisemen, 

: constables, and other iKsrsoiiages, ennsidcred as 
i worthy to use* what ai'c called the King’s keys,* 
j and therewith to make lockfast places open and 
I patent,” set Ills efforts at dehanee. McaiUime the 
; noise continued without, and we arc to give an ■ 
! account of its origin in our next chaper. 

CIIAl>TEU XXI. 

NARRATIVE OF TJARSIK LAT1.MER CONTINUED. 

! Joe Crackenthorp’s public-house had never, 
since it first reared its ckhnneya on the hanks of 
I the Solway, been frequented by such a miscellanc- 
! ous group of visiters as had that moruing become 
its guests. Several of them were persons whose 
. quality seemed much superior to- their dresses and 
modes of travelling. The servants who attended 
' them contradicted the inferences to be drawn from 
; the garb of their mastcA, aud, according to the 
; custom of the knights of the rainbow, gave many 
I hints that they were not people to' servo any but 
' men of first-rate consequence. These gentlemen, 
who had eome thitiier chiefly for tlie purpose of 
meeting witli Mr Rcdgauntlef^ seemed xnoody and 
I anxious, conversed and walked together, apparently 
‘ in deep conversation, and avoided any commuuU 
' cation with the chance travellers whom accident 
brought that morning to the same place of resort. 

As if Fate had sejb herself to confound the plains 
of the Jacobite conspirators, the number of travel- 
I lers was unusoally their appcarance^respec- 

j * In common parlance* a crowbar and hatchet* 


table, and they filled the public tap-room of the inn, 
wheru tlie political guests had already occupied 
moat of the private apartments. 

Amongst oUicr^ honest Joshua Geddes had 
arrived, travelling, as he said, in the sorrow of tlia 
soul, and mourning for the fate of Darrie Latimer 
as he would for his first-born child. He liad 
skirted tlie whole coast of die Solway, boisides 
making various trips into the interior, not shunning, 
on such occasions, to expose himself to the laugh ^ 
the scorner, nay, even to serious personal risk, by 
frequenting tlie haunts of smugglers, liorse-jockcys, 
and other irregular persons, who looked on his 
intrusion with jealous eyes, and were apt to con- 
sider him as an exciseman in the disguise of a 
Quaker. All this labour and peril, however, had 
been iiiidergone in vain. No search he could make 
obtained the least intelligence of Latimer, so that 
he began to fear the poor lad had been spirited 
abroiul ; for the practice of kidnapping was then not 
iufrcquciit, oKpeeially on the western coasts of Bri- 
tain, if indeed lie had escaped a briefer and more 
bloody fate. 

With a heavy heart, he delivered his horse, even 
Solomon, into the hands of the hostler, and walking 
into the inn, demanded from the landlord breakfast 
and a private room. Quakcra, and such hosts ns 
old Father Crackeii thorp, arc no congenial spirits; 
the latter looked askew over his sliouldcr, and re- 
plied, If you would have breakfast here, friend, 
you arc like to eat it where other folk cat theira.” 

” And wherefore can I not,” said the Quaker, 
" havo an apartment to myself, for my money 1” 
"Because, Master Jonathan, you must wait till 
your ijetters be served, or else cat with .your 
equals.” ♦ 

Joshua Geddes argued tlie point no farther, but 
sitting quietly down on the seat which Crackeii- 
thorp indicated to him, and calling for a pint of h1c>, 
wiUi some bread, butter, and Dutch cheese, began 
to satisfy the appetite wliieli tho morning air had 
randered unusually alert. 

While the honest Quaker was tkus employed, 
another stranger entered the apartment, and sat 
down near to the table on wliicli his victuals were 
placed, lie looked repeatedly at Joshua, licked his 
parched and chopped lips as he saw the good 
Quaker masticate his bread and cheese, and sucked 
xip his thin chops when Mr Geddes applied tlie 
tankard to bis mouth, as if the discharge of tiicse 
bodily functions by another had awakened his sym- 
patliics in an uncontrollable degree. At last, being 
apparently unable to withstand bis longings, he 
asked, in a faltering tone, tlie huge landlord, who 
was tramping through the room in all corpulent 
impatience, " whetlicr he could have a plack-pio 
" Never heard of such a tiling, master,” said tho 
landlord, aud was about to trudge onward ; when 
the guest, detaining him, said, in a strong Scottish 
tone, " Ye will maybe havo nae whey then, nor 
buttermilk, nor ye couldna exhibit a souter’s 
clod ?” 

" Can’t tell what yo are talking about, master,” 
said Crackenthorp. 

" Then ye will havo nae breakfast tliat will come 
within the compass of a shilling Scots 1” 

" Which is a penny sterling,” answered Cracken- 
tliorp, with a sneer. " Why, no, Sawney, I can’t 
say as we have— we can’t afford it ; but you sliull 
have a bdlyful fov leve^ as we say in the bull-ring.** 
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“ T shall never refuse a fair offer/* said the 
poverty-stricken gnest ; « and I will say that for 
die English, if they were deils, that tliey are a 
ceevelecscd people to geutlcmcn tliat are under a 
cloud.” 

“ Gentlemen I — humph !” said Crackeuthw*p — 
<<not a blue-cap among them but halts upon tliat 
foot.” Then seizing on a dish which still contained 
a huge cautle of what had been once a princely 
rniittoii pasty, he placed it on tlic table before tlie 
stranger, saying, « There, master gentleman; there 
is wliat is wortli all tlio black pies, as you call them, 
tliat were ever made of shcep^a head.” i 

“ Sheep’s head is a ghde thing, for a* that,” re- i 
pliod the guest ; but not being spoken so loud as i 
to offend bis hospitable entertainer, the interjee- | 
' tion might j>ass for a private protest against tlio 
scandal throu'n out against the standing dish of 
Caledonia. 

This pi*ernise(1, he immediately began to transfer 
the mutton and pic-criist from his plate to his lips, 
in such huge gobbets, as if he w*as refreshing after 
a three days’ fast, and laying in provisions against 
a whole Lent to come. 

I Joshua Geddes in his turn gazed on him with 
I surprise, having never, he thought, beheld such a 
gaunt expression of hunger in tiic act of eating. 

' *• Friend,” lie said, after watching liim for some 
minutes, " if tliou gorgest thyself in this fashion, 
thou wilt assuredly choke. Wilt thou not tako a 
ilrnught out of my cup help down all that dry 
' meat I” 

' ** Troth,” said the stranger, stopping and looking 

at tho friendly propounder, that ’a uae bad over- 
ture, ^ they say iu the General Assembly. I have 
heard waur motkma than tliat frac wiser counsel.” 

Air Geddes ordered a quart of home-brewed to 
he placed before our friend Peter Peebles ; for tho 
reader must have already conceived tliat tliia unfor- 
1 1 mate litigant was tho wanderer in question. 

The victim of 'Themis had no sooner seen the 
Hagon, than lie seized it with the same energy 
which he iiad displayed in operating upon the pie 
— puffed off the frotli witli such emphasis, that 
some of it lighted on Mr Geddes’s head — aud then 
Kiid, as if wiUi a sudden recollection of what was 
duo to civility, “ Here’s to ye, friend. — Whatl 
are ye ower grand to give me an answer, or 01*0 ye 
dull o’ hearing 1” 

I 1 prithee drink thy liquor, friend,” said the good 

' Quaker ; thou meanest it in civility, but we care 
not for these idle fasliions.” 

What ! ye are a Quaker, are ye I” said Peter; 
and witliout farther ceremony reared tlie ilagon to 
Ills head, from whicli he withdrew it not wliile a 
single drop of " barley-broo” remained. — “ That ’s 
done you and me muckle gude,” ho said, sighing 
as he set down his pot ; ^ but tw'a mutchkins o* yill 
between twa folk is a drappie ower little measure. 
"What say ye to anither pot 1 or shall we cry in a 
blitlio Scots pint at anco ! — Tho yill is no amiss.” 

Thou mayet call for what tliou wilt ou thino 
own cliargos, friend,” said Geddes ; "for myself, I 
willingly contribute to tlio quenching of thy natural 
thirst ; but 1 fear it were no such easy matter to 
relievo thy acquired and artificial drought.” ' 

" That IS to say, in plain terms, yo are for witli- 
drawing your caution with the folk of the house ! 
Vou Quaker folk are but fituse comforters ; but 
rince ye have gamd me drink sac mucljilo cauld yill 


— me that am no used to tho like of it in the fore- 
noon — I think yo might as weel have offered -no 
a gloss of brandy or usquabae — I’m nae nice 
body — T can drink oiiy thing that *s wot and tooth- 
some.” 

" Not a drop at my cost, friend,” quoth Goddee; 
" Thou art an old man, and hast perchance a heavy 
and long journey before thee. Thou art, moreover, 
my countryman, as I judge from thy tongue ; and 
1 will not givo thee the means of dishonouring thy 
gray hairs in a strange laud.” 

" Gray hairs, neighbour !” said Peter, with a wink 
to tho by-standors, whom tliis dialogue began to 
interest, and who wera in hopes of sociiig the 
Quaker played off by the crazed beggar, for such 
Peter Peebles appeared to bo. — “ Gray hairs I 
The Lord mend your eyesight, neighbour, tliat disiia 
kcii gray hairs frae a tow wig !” 

This jest procured a shout of laughter, and, what 
was still more acccptablo than d|:y applause, a man 
who stood beside culled out, " Father Crackenthoi'p, 
bring a nipperkin of brandy. I’ll bestow a dram 
on Ibis felkw, were it but for tliat very word.” 

The brandy was immediately brought by a wench 
who acted as bar-maid ; and Peter, with a grin of 
delight, filled a glass, quaffed it off, and then saying, 
“ God bless mo ! I was so unmannerly as not to 
drink to yc — 1 think the Quaker has smitten me 
wi’ his iil-brcd havings,” — he was about to fill 
another, when his hand was arrested by his nmv 
friend ; who said at the same time, " No, no, friend 

— fair play’s a jewel — time about, if you please.” 
Aud filling a glass for himself, emptied it as gal- 
lantly as Peter could have done. " What say you 
to that, friend 1” bo continued, addressing the 
Quaker. 

" Nay, friend,” answered Joshua, " it went down 
thy throat, not mine ; and 1 have nothing to say 
about what coneornsme not ; but if thou art a man 
of humanity, tliou wilt not giv(‘ this poor crcatnra 
the means of debauchery, llethink thee tliat they 
will spurn him from the door, as tlicy would do a 
houseless and inastcrless dog, and tliat ho may die 
on the sands or ou the common. Aud if he has 
througli thy means been rendered incapable of help- 
ing himself, thou shall not be innocent of his blood.” 

" Faith, Broadbrim, I believe thou art right, and 
the old gentleman in the fiaxcii jnzy shall have 110 
more of the comforter — Besides, wc have business 
in hand to-day, and this fellow, for ns mad as he 
looks, may have a nose on his fiice after all. — Hark 
ye, fatlicr, — what is your name, and what brings 
you into such an out-of-the-way comer ?'* 

" 1 mu not just free to condescend ou my name,” 
said Peter ; " and as for my business — there is a 
wee dribble of brandy in* tho stonp — it would be 
wrong to leave it to tlie lass — it is learning her bad 
usiiges.” 

" Well, thou shalt have tho brandy, and bo d— d 
to tliee, if tliou wilt tell me wbat you are makiug 
here.” 

" Seeking a young advocate chap that they ca’ 
Alan Fairford, that h.as played me a slippery trick, 
•an ye maun ken a’ about the cause,” said Peter. 

" An advocate, mau 1” answereil tho Captain of 
the Jumpiug Jenny — for it was he, and no other, 
who had taken compassion cm Peter’s drought; 
" why, Lord help thee, thou art on the wrong tXae of 
the Firth to seek advocates, whom I tako to ie 
Scottish lawyers, not English.” 
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English law^’crs, man !’* exclaimed Peter^ ** tlie 
dcil a lawyer’s m a’ England.” 

*< I wish from my soul it were true/’ said Ea^art ; 
■'but what the devil put that in your head !” 

** Lord, man, I got a grip of ane of their attor- 
neys in Carlisle, and he taidd me tliat there a*asna 
a lawyer in England, ouy mair than himscll, that 
kcnd the nature of a mulUplepcindiiig I An<l wheu 
I tauld him how this loopy lad, Alan Fairford, had 
served me, he said I might bring an action on the 
case — just as if tlie case hadiia as mony actions 
already as one case can weel caiTv. By my word, 
it is a gude case, and nnickle has it home, in its 
day, of various procedure — but it’s the barlcy- 
pickle breaks the naig’s back, and wi’ my consent 
it sliall not hac oiiy mair burden laid upon it.” 

“ But this Alan Fairford I” said Nanty — come 
— sip up tho drop of brandy, man, and tell mo 
some more about him, and whether you arc seeking 
him for good or foa harm.” 

“ For my a in gude, and ftn’liis harm, to he sure,” 
said Peter. “ Think of his having left my cause in 
tho dead-thraw between tho tyneiiig and the win- 
ning, and capering off into Cutnberland hero, after 
a wild loup-thc-tether lad they ca* Dame Latimer.” 

Darsio Latimer !” said i\Ir Geddes, hastily ; 
“ do you know any thing of Darsiu Latimer 1” 

“ Maybe I do, and maybe I do not,” answci*ed 
Peter ; “ I am no free to answer every body’s, 
interrogatory, unless it is put judicially, and Ity 
form of law — specially where folk think so much 
of a caup of sour yill, or a thlmblcfu* of brandy. 
But as for this gentleman, that has shewn himself 
a gentleman at breakfast, and will shew himself a 
gciitlemau at the meridian, I am free to condescend 
upon any points in the cause that may appear to 
bear upon tlie question at issue.” 

“ Why, all I want to know from you, my friend, 
is, whetheryou are seeking to do this Mr Alan Fair- 
ford good or harm ; because if you come to do him 
good, 1 think you could maybe get speech of him 
— and if to do him harm, I will take the liberty to 
give you a cast across the Firth, w’ith fair warning 
not to come back on buch an errand, lest worse 
come of it.” 

Tho manner and language of Ewart were such, 
that Josluia Geddes resolved to keep cautions 
silence, till bo could more plainly discover whctluT 
he was likely to aid or impede him in his re- 
searches after Darsie Latimer, lie therefore 
determined to listen attentively to what should pass 
between Peter and the seaman, and to watch fur 
an opportunity of questioning the former, so soon 
as he slioiild l>c sc^panited from liis new acquain- 
tance. 

“ 1 wad by no means,” said Peter Peebles, do 
any substantial haim to tlie po5r lad Fairford, who 
has had mony a gowd guinea of mine, as wool os 
his fatiier before him ; but I wad liao Iiim brought 
back to the minding of my business and hisaiu; and 
maybe 1 wadna insist Tarther in my action of 
damages against him, than for refunding tlie fees, 
and for some annnalrent on tho principal sum, due 
fran. the day on,>‘hich lie should have recovered it' 
for me, plack and bawbee, at tho great adviring; 
for.yo Are aware, that is the least that 1 can ask 
fiomuns damni ; and I have nae thought to break 
down jjho lad bodily a* Biegither — we maun live and 
let live .^4!|^rgie and forget.” 

^ The deiii^e 'lake me, friend Broadbrim,” said 


Nanty Ewart, looking to the Quaker, if I can 
make out what this old scarecniw means. If 1 
thought it was fitting that Master Fairford should 
see him, why perhaps it is a matter tliat could be 
managed. Do you know any tiling about the old 
fellow 1 — you seemed to take some cliarge of liiin 
just now.” 

** No more than T slioi^d have done by any one 
in distress,” said Geddes, not sorry to bo appealed 
to ; but I will try what I c«aii do to find out who 
he is, and what ho is about iu this country — But 
are w'o not a Httlo too public in this open room I” 
It ’s well thought of,” said Nanty ; and at his 
command the bar-maid ushered the party into a 
side-booth, Peter attending them, in the instinc- 
tive hoi)c that there would be more liquor drunk 
among them before parting. They had scarce sal 
down in their new apartment, when the sound of a 
violin was heard in tlie room which they had just 
left. 

“ 1*11 awa back yonder,” said Peter, rising up 
again ; ** yon ’s the sound of a fiddle, and when there 
is music, there ’s aye something ganging to eat or 
drink.” 

" I am just going to order something here,” said 
tho Quaker ; but, in tlie meantime, have you any 
objection, my good friend, to tell us your name 1” 
None in the world, if you aro wanting to drink 
to me by name and surname,” answered Peebles ; 
“ but, otherwise, I would rather evite your interro- 
gatories.” 

“ Friend” siiid tho Quaker, it is not for thino 
own health, seeing thou hast drunk enough already 
— ^however — Here, liand-maidcu — bring me a gill 
of sherry.” 

Sherry’s hut shilpit drink, ani a gill ’s a sma* 
measure for two gentlemen to crock ower at their 
first acqu.'iintance, — But lot us see your sneaking 
gill of sherry,” said Poor Peter, thrusting fortli 
liis huge hand to seize on the diminutive pewter 
measure, which, according to the fashion of tho time, 
contained the generous liquor freshly drawn from 
the butt. 

" Nay, hold, friend,” said Joshua, " thou hast 
not yet told mo w'hat name and surname I am to 
call thee by.” 

“ D — d sly in the Quaker,” said Nanty, apart, 
*^to make him pay for his liquor before he gives it 
him. Now, I am such a fool, that I should liav«! 
let him get too dnink to open his moutii, before 1 
tiiought of asking him a question.” 

"My name is Peter Peebles, then,” said tlie 
litigant, rather sulkily, as one who thought his 
I liquor too sparingly meted out to him ; "and what 
j have you to say to that 1” 

I "Peter Peebles !” repeated Nanty Ewart, and 
I seemed to muse upon something which the words 
brougltt to his remembrance, while tho Qnalicr 
pursued his examination. 

" But I prithee, Peter Peebles, what is thyfiirther 
designation t — ^Thou knowest, in our country, that 
some men aro distinguished by tlicir craft and call- 
I ing, as cordwainers, fislicrs, weavers, or tho like, and 
some by their titles as proprietors of land, (whic;!i 
, stvvours of vanity) — Now, how may >ou be dis- 
tinguished from others of the same namot” 

I " As Peter Peebles of the great plea of Poor 
j Peter Peebles against PJainstanes, €t jter e<mJtra — 
i if I am laird of naething else, I am aye a dominus 
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'Ufa but a poor lairdship, 1 doubt^** aaid 
’ Joshua. 

“ Pray, Mr Peebles,” said Nanty, interrupting 
the conversatioa abruptly, " were not yon once a 
burgess of Edinburgh t*’ 

“ Was I a burgessl” said Peter indignantly, " and 
am 1 not a burgess even now? 1 have done 
nothing to forfeit iny right, 1 trow — once provost 
I and aye my lord.” 

« Well, Mr Durness, tell me fartlier, Iiave you 
not some property m the Gude Town ?” continued 
I Ewart. 

j “ Troth have I — that is, before my misfortunes, 

1 had twa or three bonny bits of mailings amang the 
closes and wynds, forby me shop and the story abuiie 
it. But Plaiiistaiies has put me to the causeway 
now. Never mind though, I will bo upsides with 
him yet.” 

“ Ha<l not you once a tfuiement in the Covenant 
! Close 1” again demanded Nanty. 

You have hit it, lad, though yc look not like a 
Covenanter,” said Peter ; wo*ll drink to its me- 
mory — [Hout! tlio heart's at the mouth o’ that 
ill-faur*d bit stoup already 1] — it brought a rent, 
reckoning from tlie crawstop to the groundsill, that 
ye might ca* fourteen punds a-year, forby the laigh 
^ collar that was let to Lucky Littlcworth.” 

And do you not remember that you had a 
; old lady for your tenant, Mrs Cantrips of Kittle- 
' basket ?” said Nanty, suppressing his emotion with 
difficulty. 

* ** Bememhev ! G — d, I have gudo cause to rc- 

' member her,” said Peter, “ for she turned a dyvour 
, on my hands, the auld besom ! and, after a’ that 
I the law could do to make ino satisfied and paid, in 
the way of poinoing and distrcnzicing, and sae forth, 
as the law will, she ran awa to tho Charity Work- 
house, a matter of twenty punds Scots in my debt 
, — it’ s a gi'eat shame and oppression that Charity 
Work-house, taking in bsuikrupt dyvours tliat caiiiia ' 
pay their honest creditors.” 1 

Mctliinks, friend,” said the Quaiccr, thine own ! 
j rara might teach thee compassion for other people's 
! iiaKcdncss.” 

“ Hags !” Siiid Peter, biking Joshua’s words 
literally ; does ony wise body put on their host 
coat when they arc travelling, and keeping company 
with Quakers, and such other cattle as tho road 
affords 1” 

“ The old lady died, I have heard,” said Nanty, 
affecting a moderation which was belied by acccii'ts 
that faltOTOd with passion. 

“ She might live or die, for what I care,” an- 
swered Peter the Cruel ; " what business have folk 
to do to live, tliat caiina live as law wi],aud satisfy 
their just and lawful creditors ?” 

“ And you — you tliat are now yourself trodden 
flown ill tho very kennel, are you not soixy for 
what you have done t Do you not repent having 
occasioned tho poor widow woman’s death !” 

“ What for sliould I repent ?” said Peter ; " the 
law 11^8 on my side — a decreet of the Bailies, fol- 
! lowed by poinding, and an act of warding — a sus- 
pension intciited, and the letters found orderly 
proceeded. I followed the auld rudas through twa 
Courts — she cost' me mair money than her lugs 
were worth.” 

** Now, by Heaven !” said Nanty, “ I would give 
a thousand guiucai^ if I had tlfcm, to have you 
worth my beating ! Had you said you repented, it 


had been between God and your couscieuce ; hut to 
hear you boast of your villainy — Do you diiuk it 
little to, have reduced tho aged to famine, and the 
young to infamy — to have caused the death of one 
woman, the ruin of another, and to have driven a 
man to exile and despair f By him tiiat made me, 

1 can scarce keep hands off you !” 

" Off me I— I defy ye I” said Peter. “ I take 
tliis honest man to witness, tliat if yc stir tho neck 
of my collar, I will have my action for stoutbreif, 
spulzie, oppression, assault and battery. Here ’s a 
bra’ din, indeed, about an auM wife gaun to the 
grave, a young lirnmer to the close-heads and cause- 
vray, and a sticket stibbicr ^ to tho sea instead of 
tlio gallows !” 

“ Now, by my soul,” said Nanty, “ this is too 
much ! and since you can feel no otherwise, 1 will 
try if 1 cannot beat some humanity into your head 
and shouIdcrH.” 

lie drew Ids hanger as he spoke, and although 
Joshua, who had in vain endeavoured to interrupt 
the dialogue, to which lie forcs;iw a violent termina- 
tion, now threw himself between Nanty and the old 
litigant, he could nut prevent tlie latter from re- 
ceiving two or three sound slaps over tlio shoulder 
witli tlie flat side of the weapon. 

Poor Peter Peebles, as inglorious in his extre- 
mity as he had been presumptuous in briiigjiig it 
oil, now ran and ro:uvd, and bolted out of tho 
apartment ami house itself, pursued by Nanty, 
whose passion became high in proportion to his 
giving way to its dictates, and by Joshua, who still 
interfered at every risk, calling upon Nanty ti) 
reflect on the ago and miserable circumstances of 
tho offender, and upon Poor Peter to stand and 
place himself under his protection. In front of 
the house, however, Peter Peebles found a more 
efficient protector than the worlliy Quaker. j 


CHAPTER XXII.' 

NAIIRATIVE OF ALAN FA1RF021D. 

Oru r(.'adcrs may recollect, that Fairfoiri had 
been conducted by Dick Gardener from tlie House 
of Fairladics, to the inn of old Fatlicr Crackentliorp, 
in order, as he had been informed by tlie myste- 
rious Father Buonaventure, that he might have tlio 
meeting which he desired widi Mr Rodgauiitlet, to 
treat with him for tlie liberty of his friend Darsie. 
His guide, by tho special direction of Mr Ambrose, 
liad introduced him into the publlc-h<msc by a 
j back-door, and recommended to the landlord to ac- 
! commodate him witli a private apartment, and to 
! treat him with all civility ; but in other respects to 
keep his eye on 1dm, and even to sccura his person, 
if he saw any reason to snspect him to be a spy. 
He was not, however, subjected to any direct 
restraint, but was ushered into an npai'tmciit, where 
ho was requested to await tho arrival of the gentle- 
»nian witli whom he wished to ha^e an interview, 
and wlio, «*is Crackenthorp as8ui*cd him with a 
significant nod, would bo ccrtauily there in the 
course of an hour. In the meanwhile, he reebm- 
mended to him, with another significant sign, to 

1 A iitiulcnt of divinity who bos not been ablo to eomplcts 
liU 5t iidiee on tUcolojiy. 
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Keep his ajKirtmGiit, ^^*is tlicre were people in the excused from entering upon farther discourse with 
house who were apt to busy tlicmselvcs about otiicr a messenger so faithless ; and you may thank your- 
fulk’s mattci's.” self if your journey has been fruitless.” 

Alan Fairford complied with tlie recommciida- Stay, sir/* said Fairford ; ** and know that I be- 
tioii, so long as ho thought it i*easouablc; but when, came afiqitainted witli the contents of tho paper 
among a largo party riding np to tlie house, he ■ without my consent — I may even say, against my 

discerned Rcd^auntlet, whom he had seen under | will ; for Mr Buonaventun} ** 

the name of Mr Herries of Birrenswovk, and | " Wlio 1*’ demanded Rcdgnuutlet, in a wild and 

whom, by his height and stror.gfh, he easily distin- | alarmed manner — “ Whom w'as it you named T’ 
guishod from tlie rest, ho through t it proper to go | Father Buonavonturc,” said Alan, — " a Ca- 
down to tho front of the house, in hopes that, by I tholic priest, as I apprehend, whom I s:iw at the 
more closely reconiioitcring the party, he might ' Misses Arthnret’s house, called Fairladics.” 
discover if his friend Darsic was among them. ! “ Misses Artlmret 1 — Fairladics ! — A Catholic 

The reader is aware that, by doing so, he had an ‘ priest ! — Father Buonaventuro 1’* said Bedgaunt- 
opportunity of breaking Dnrsio’s fall from his side- ' let, repeating tho words of Alan with astonishment, 
saddle, sdthougli his disguise and mask ])re vented ‘ — Is it possible that human mshness can reach 
his recognizing his friend. It may bo also rccol- | such a point of infatuation ? — Tell me the truth, 
lected, that wlule Nixon hurried Miss Kodgauntlet ' 1 conjure you, sir — I have the deepest interest to 
and Jier brother into the house, their uncle, some- ' know whether this is more tlian an idle legend, 
what cliafcd at an unexpected and inconvenient ; picked up from hearsay about tho country. You 
interruption, remained himself in parley with Fair- are a lawyer, and know the risk incurred by tho 
ford, who had already successively addressed him ' Catholic clergy, whom the discharge of their duty 
by die names of Herries and Iledgaimtlot ; neither ! sends to these bloody shores.’* 
of which, any more tlian the acquaintnnee of the | “ I am a lawyer, certainly,” said Fairford ; " but 

young lawyer, he seemed at the moment willing | my holding such a respectable condition in lifo 
to aclinowledge, though an air of haughty iiidif- !> warrants that I am neither an informer nor a spy. 
ferciice, which he assumed, could not couceal his Here is siilHcioiit ovitlcncc that 1 have seen Father 
vexation and embarrassment. Buonavciiturc.” 

i If we must needs be acquainted, sir /* he said He put Biionavcuturo’s letter into Redgauntlct’s 
I at last — ^‘for whicli 1 am unable to sec aiiynoces- hand, and watched his looks closely while ho read 
I 81 ty, especially as I am now particularly disposed to it. “ Double-dyed infatuation !** ho muttered, with 
I be private — I must entreat you will tell me at looks in which sorrow, disidcasurc, and anxiety 
once what you have to say, and permit me to attend were mingled. ** * Save ino from the indiscretion > 
I to matters of more importance.** of my friends,* says the Spaniard ; ‘ 1 can save 

“ My introduction,” said Fairford, “ is contained myself from the hostility of iny enemies.* ** i 

I in this letter, — (Delivering that of Maxwell.) — *Ho then read the letter attentively, and for two | 
I I am convinced that, under whatever name it may or three minutes was lost in thought, whilo some • 
: bo your pleasure for the present to he known, it purpose of importance seemed to have gathered I 
I is into your hands, and youi's only, that it should and sit brooding upon his countenance. Ho held i 
! be delivered.” up liis finger towards his satellite, Cristal Nixon, | 

I Redgauntlct turned the letter in his hand — who replied to his signal with a prompt nod ; ami . 
I then read the contents — then again looked upon wdlh one or two of the attendants approached Fair- • 
I the letter, and sternly observed, Thu seal of tho fonl in such a manner as to make him apprchciisivo ! 
letter ha" been broken. Was this the ease, sir, they wci’c about to lay hold of him. 
when it was delivered into your hand V’ At tliis moment a noise was heard from w ithin- 

FairforvI despised a falsehood as much as any side of the house, and presently ruslicd forth Pct(*r 
man, — unleas, periiapa, as Tom Turnpenny might Peebles, pursued by Nanty Ewart with liis drawn 
have said, " in the way of business.” He answered hanger, and tlie worthy Quaker, wlio w'as endua- 
ix*adily and firmly, The seal was whole when the vouring to pi'oveiit mischief to others, at some risk 
letter was delivered to me by Mr INlaxwell of Sum- of bringing it on himself. 

mertrees.” A wi Ider and yet a more absurd figure can hartlly 

I " And did y'ou dare, sir, to break the seal of a be imagined, than that of Poor Peter clattering 
letter addressed to me I” said Redgauntlct, not along as fast as his huge boots would permit him, 
sorry, 2 )erhaps, to pick a quai'rel upon a pohit and I'escmbling nothing so much as a fiyiiig scare- 
foreign to tlie tenor of the epistle. crow ; while •tlie thin emaciated form of Nanty 

1 have never broken the seal of any letter Ewart, witli tho hue of death on his cheek, and tho 
committed to my charge,” said Alan ; ** not from lire of vengeance glandng from his eye, fonned a 
fi'or of those to whom such letter might be ad- ghastly contrast with the ridiculous objer't of his 
dressed, but from respect to myself.** pursuit. 

That is well worded,” said Kedgauntlet ; " and Redgauntlet throw himself between tiiem. ** What 

y(;t, young Mr Counsellor, 1 doubt whether your extravagant folly is this t” he said. Put up your 
delicacy prevented your reading my letter, or lis- weapon, Captain. Is this a time to indulge in 
telling to the contents as read by some other person .druiikon brawls, or is such a miserable object as 
after it was opened.” that a fitting antagonist for a man of courage t” 

I certainly did hear tho contents read over,” ** I beg pardon,” said tho Captain, slieathing his 
said Fairford ; " and they were such as to surprise weapon — "I was a little bit out of the way, to be 
me a good deal.” sure ; but to know tho provocation^ a man must 

^ Now that,” raid Redgauntlct, " I hold to be read my heart, and that 1 liardly dare to do my- 

n mueh the same, in firo eonacUntice, as if you self. But the wretch is safe from me. Heaven 
roken the seal yourself. 1 shall hold myself lias done its own Tcngcance on us both.” 
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Wliilo he spoke in tins manner, Peter Peeblen, 
wIm) had at first crept behind Iledgauutlct in bodily 
foai*, began now to rcaasume his spirits. Pulling 
fiis protector bjr tlie sleeve, “ Mr Herrics — Mr 
Herrles,” he whimered, eagerly, ‘^ye have done me 
mair than gude turn, and if ye will but do me 
anitlier at this dead pinch, 1 ’ll forgie the girded 
keg of brandy that you and Captain Sir Harry Red- 
gimlet drank out yon time. Ye sail hue an ample 
discharge and renunciation, and, though I should 
, SCO you walking at the Cross of Edinburgh, or 
standing at tlie bar of the Court of Justiciary, no 
the very thumbikins themselves should bring to iny : 
incinoi'y tliat ever X saw you in :irms yon day.” j 

He accompanied this promise by pulling su hard 
at Redgauntlct’a cloak, that he at last turned round. 

“ Idiot ! speak in a word what you want.” 

“A wool, awccl. In a word tlieii,” said Peter 
I’i'cbles, “ I have a wan’ant on mo to apprehend i 
tliat man that stands there, Alan Fairford by | 
name, and advocate by calling. 1 bought it from 
Maister Justice Foxlcy’s clerk, Maister Nicholas 
Faggot, wi* the guinea that you gi(*<l ine/’ 

“ Ifa I” said Itcdg&uiitlot, " hast tliou really such 
a warrant 1 let me sec it. Look sharp that no one 
escape, Cristal Nixon.” 

Peter prod.uecd a huge, greasy, leatliern pocket- 
pook, too dirty to permit its original colour to be 
visible, filled with scrolls of notes, memorials to 
counsel, and Heaven knows what besides. From 
amongst this precious mass he culled forth a paper, 
and placed it in the li.oids of Rcdgauutlet, or Her- , 
1 lies, as he continued to call him, saying, at the same ’ 
[ time, “ It ’s a formal -and binding warrant, proceed- j 
iiig on iiiy affidavy made, that the said Alan Fair- : 
f<»rd, being lawfully engaged in my service, had 
slipped the tether and fled over the Border, and I 
vas 110 ’ ' lurking there and thereabouts, to elude •. 
and evil i the discharge of his bounden duty to me; 
and the cfore granting warrant to constables and 
Olliers, to seek for, taljc, and apprehend him, that 
1. > may be brought before the Honourable Justice 
I'iixlcy for exaniiiiatioii, and, if necessary, for com- 
mitment. Now, though a’ this bo fairly set down, 
as I tell yo, yet where am I to get an otficcr to | 
execute this wain'ant in sic a country as this, wlierc , 
6>vords and pistols floe out at a word's spoakiYig, and . 
folk care as little for the pcaco of Ring George, as 
the pcaco of Aulcl King Coul 1 — There ’s that 
drunken skipper, and that wet Quaker, enticed me 
into tho public this morning, and beeauso T wadna 
gio them as much brandy as wad have made them 
blind-drunk, they baith fell on mo, and were in 
tho way of guiding me very ill.” 

While Peter went on in tliis manner, Red- 
puntlet glanced his eye over the warrant, and 
immediately saw that it must be a trick passed by 
Nicholas Fag^t, to cheat tlie poor insane wretch 
out of his solitary guinea. But tho Justice had 
actually subscribed it, as he did whatever his clerk 
presented to him, and Rcdgauntlct resolved to use 
it for his own purposes. 

Without making any direct answer, therefore, to 
IVtcr Peebles, ho walked up gravely to Fairford,* 
who had waited quietly for tlie termination of a 
scone in which ho was not a little surprised to find 
Ills cliont, Mr Peebles, a conspicuous actor. 

Mr Fairford,” said Bedgauntlc^ tiierc are 
many reasons which might induc^ me to comply 
with the request, or rather the injunctions, of tlie 


excellent Father Buonaventnre, tliat I should oom- 
niuiiicate with you upon tho present condition of 
my ward, whom you know under the name of 
Barsie Latimer; but no man is better aware than 
you that the law must bo obeyed, even in contra- 
diction to our own feelings ; now this poor man has 
obtained a waiTaiit for carrying you before a ma- 
gistrate, and, I am afraid, there is a necessity of 
\ your yielding to it, although to the postponement 
I of the business which you may have with me.” 

" A warrant against me !” euiid Alan, indignantly 
"and at that poor miscmble wretch’s instance 1 — 
why, this is a trick, a move and most palpable 
trick.” 

" It may bo so,” replied Iledgauiitlot, witli great 
equanimity; "doubtless you know’ best; only the 
writ appeal’s regular, and with that respect for die 
law which has been,*’ he said, with hypocritical 
formality, " a leading feature of my character 
through life, T cannot dispense with giving my poor 
aid to tho support of a legal w’arrant. Look at it 
yourself, and be satisfied it is no trick of mine.” . 

Fairford ran over the alfidavit and (tie wari'ant, 
and then exclaimed once more, that it was an im- 
pudent imposition, and tliat he would hold those 
wiio acted upon such a w’aiTant liable in the highest 
damages. " I guess at yonr motive, Mr Kedgaunt- 
let,” lie said, " for acquiescing in so ridiculous a 
proceeding. But bo assured you will find tliat, in 
this country, one act of illegal violence will not be 
covered or atoned for by practising another. You 
cannot, ns a man of sense and honour, pi*etend to 
say you regard this as a legal warrant.” 

" I .am no lawyer, sir,” said Rcdgauntlct ; " and 
pretend not to know what is or is not law — tho 
w'ari'ant is quite formal, and that is enough fur 
me.” 

" Did ever any one hear,” said Fairford, " of an 
advocate being compelled to return to his task, like 
a collier or a saltcr * who has deserted his master t” 

" I SCO no reason why he should not,” said Red- 
gauntlet, dryly, " unless on the ground tliat the 
services of the lawyer arc the most* expensive and 
least useful of the two.” 

" You cannot mean this in cnniest,” said Fair- 
ford ; " you cannot really mean to avail youraclf 
of BO poor a contrivance, to evade the w’ord pledged 
by your friend, your ghostly father, in my bcliaif. 
I may have been a fool for trusting it too easily, 
but think w’hat you must be if you can abuse my 
coiifidonco in tliis manner. I entreat you to reflect 
that this usage releases me from all promises of 
secrecy or connivance at what I am apt to tliiiik 
arc very dangerous practices, and that—” 

“ H:irk yc, Mr Fairford,” said Rcdgauntlct : " 1 
must here interrupt you for yom’ own sake. One 
w'ord of betraying wdiat you may* have seen, or 
wliat you may liave suspccti’d, and your seclusion 
is like to have cither a very ilistant or ayery brief 
termination ; in eitlicr case a most undesirable one. 
At present, you arc sure of being at liberty in a 
very few days — perhaps much sooner.” 

“ And my friend,” said Alan Fairford, " for 
whose sako 1 liavc run nu'self into this danger, what 
is to become of him ! — Dark and dangerous man !’* 
be exclaimed, raising his voice, " I will not be again 
cajoled by deceitful promises ” 

" I give you my honour that your friend ie well,” 

1 See Note Y. OtUier and 
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inierrupU'd lliMlj^nuntlcr. ; “ porlmps l-.inay permit 
yuu to sec liiiii, if you will but submit with paticuco 
to a fate wliich is inevitable.” 

lint Alan Fairford, considering his eonlidrflcc as 
liaving been abused, first by jMaxwell, and next by 
the Priest, raised his voice, and appealed to all tlie 
I King’s lieges within hearing, against the violence 
I with which ho was tlircatened. He was instantly 
seized on by Nixon and two assistants, who, hold- 
ing down his arms, and endeavouring to stop liis 
month, were about to hurry him away. 

I The honest Quaker, who had kept out of Rcd- 
i gauntlet’s presence, now came boldly forward, 
j “ Friend,” said he, “ thou dost more than thou 
! canst answer. Thou knowest me well, and thou art 
I aware, tliat in inu thou hast a deeply injured neigli- 
I hour, who was dwelling beside thee hi the honesty 
j and simpUeity of his heart.” 

I Tush, Jonatbun,” said Redgaunllot ; “ talk not j 
to me, man ; it is neither the craft of a young 
lawyer, nor the timplicity of an old hypocrite, can 
drive mo from iny purpose.” 

“ By my faith,” said the Captain, coming forward 
in his turn, “ this is hardly fair, General ; and 1 
doubt,” lie added, ** whether the will of my owners 
j can make mo a party to such proceedings. — Nay, 

, never fumble with your sword-Jiilt, but out with it 
like a man, if you arc for a tilting.” — He un- 
! sheathed his hanger, and continued 1 w'ill iiei- 
j iher sec my comrade Fairfonl, nor the old Quaker, 

I abused. D — n all warrants, false or true — curse 
• the justice — confound tlie constable ! — and hero 
stands little Nanty Ewart to make good what he says 
, against gentle and simple, in spite of hor-c-shoc or 
! horseradish either.” 

The cry of *• Down with all warrants I” W'as 
popular in the cars of the militia of the inn, and 
Nanty Ewart was no k-ss so. Fishers, ostlers, 
j seamen, smugglers, began to crowd to the spot. 
Crackeiithorp cndeavourc'd in vain to medi.ate. The 
uttend.'iiits of Kedgauntlct began to handle their 
firearms ; but their master slioutcd to them to for- 
bear, and, unsheathing his sword as quick as light- 
ning, he rushed on Ewart in the midst of his 
bravade, and struck his weapon from his hand with 
such address and force, that it flew three yards 
from him. Closing with him at the same moiuciit, 
he gave him a severe fall, and waved 4iis sword 
over his head, to shew lid w.is absolutely at his 
mercy. 

" There, you drunken vagabond,” ho said, “ 1 
give you your life — you are no bad fellow, if you 
ciKild keep from brawling among your friends. — 
But wc all know Nanty Ewart,” he said to the 
crowd around, with a forgiving laugh, which, joined 
t(i the awe his prowess had inspired, entirely con- 
firmed their wavering allegiance. 

They shouted, The Laird for ever! ” wliile poor 
Nanty, rising from the earth, on whoso lap he had 
been stretched so rudely, went in quest of his 
hanger, lifted it, wiped it, and, as he I'cturned the 
weapon to tlie scabbard, muttered between his 
teeth, ** It is true they say of liirn, and tho devil 
will stand his friend till his hour cutnc ; 1 will cross 
him no more.” 

So saying, he slunk from the crowd, cowed and 
disheartened by his defeat. 

For yon, Joshua Ceddes,” said Kedgauntlct, 
approaching die Qualccr, who, with lifted liands and 
eyes, had beheld the scone of violence, 1 shall 
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take die liberty io arrest thee for a breach of the 
peace, altogether unbecoming diy pretended prin- 
dples ; and 1 believe it will go lianl with thee both 
ill a Court of Jusdeo :uid among diine own Society 
uf Fnends, as diey call themselves, who will be but 
indifferently pleased to see the quiet tenor of their 
hypocrisy insulted by such violent proceedings.” 

violent!” said Joshua; **/ do aught unbe- 
coming the princip’.c.s of the Friends ! 1 defy thee, 
man, imd 1 charge thee, as a Christian, to forbear 
vexing my soul widi such charges : it is grievous 
enough to me to have seen violences winch I was 
unable to prevent.” 

O Joshua, Joshua !” said Kedgauntlct, with a 
sardonic smile ; " tliou light of the faidiful in the 
town of Dumfries and tho places adjacent, wilt thou 
thus fall away from tiio truth 1 Hast thou not, 
before \is all, attempted to rescue a nuui from the 
warrant of law I Didst thou not encourage tliat 
druiiken fellow to draw his weapon — and didst 
thou not thyself fiourish thy cudgel in the cause ? 
Thiiik’st thou that the oaths of tiie injured Peter 
Peebles, and the conscientious Cristal Nixon, bo 
sides those of such gentlemen as look on this stxange 
scene, who lufi: only put on swearing as a- garment, 
but to whom, in Custoin-Houso mattei's, oaths are 
literally meat and drink, — dost thoii not think, I 
say, that these men’k oaths will go farther than thy 
Yea ainl Nay in this matter ?” 

“ 1 will swear to any tiling,” said Peter. All 
is fair when it comes to an oath otf litm,” 

“ You do me foul wrong,” said the Quaker, uu- , 
dismayed by the general laugh. ** I encouraged no 
drawing of weapons, though 1 attempted to move 
an unjust man by some use of argument — 1 bran- 
dished no cudgel, although it may bo that the 
ancient Adam struggled within me, and caused my 
hand to grasp mine oakeu staff firmer than usual, 
when 1 saw hinucencc borne down with violence. — 
But why hdk 1 what is true and jii>t to thee, who j 
hast been a man of violence fi’oin thy youth up- ; 
wards! Let me rather speak to thcc such lan- 
guage as thou canst comprehend. Deliver these 
yimng men up tu me,” he said, when he had led 
f ledgauntlct a little apart from the emwd, and T 
will not only free thee from the heavy charge of | 
damages which thou hast incurred by thine out- 
rage upon my property, but I will add ransom 
for them and for myself. What would it profit thee 
to do the youths wrong, by detaining them in cap- 
tivity !” 

" Mr Geddes,” sold Kedgauntlct, in a tone more 
respectful than lie had hitherto used to the Quaker, 

** your language is disinterested, and I respect the 
fidelity of your friendship. Perhaps we have mis- 
taken each other’s principles and motives ; hut if 
so, we have not at pitiBent time for explanation. 
Make youi’sclf easy. 1 hope to raise your friend 
Darsie Latimer to a pitch of eminence which you 
will witness wiUi pleasure ; — nay, do not attempt 
to answer mo. The other young man shall suffer 
restraint a few days, probably only a few hours, — 
it is not more than due for his pragmatical inter- 
ference in what concerned him not. Do you, Mr 
Geddos, be so pitdent as to take your horso and 
leavo this place, which is growing every moment 
more unfit for &e abode of~a man of peace. You 
may wait the event in safety at Mount Sharon.” 

** Friend,” replied Joshua, ^ I connojb comply 
with thy advice ; I will remain here, even as thy 
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prisoner^ as thou didst but now threaten, ratlicr 
than leave tho youth who hath suffered by and 
tlirough me and my misfortunes, in his present 
state of doubtful safety. Wherefore '! will not 
mount iny steed Solomon ; ncitlicr will I turn hfs 
head towiu'ds Mount Sharon, until I see an end of 
tliia matter.” 

“ A prisoner, then, you must be,” said Red- 
gauntlet. 1 have no time to dispute the matter 
farther with you. — But tell me for what you fix 
your eyes so attentively on yonder people of mine.” 

“ To speak the truth,” said tlie Quaker, « I ad- 
mii’e to behold among them a littlo wretch of a 
boy called Benjie, to whom 1 think Satan lias given 
the power of transporting himself wheresoever mis- 
chief is going forward ; so that it may be truly said, 
there is no evil in this land wherein he hath not a 
finger, if not a whole hand.” 

The boy, who saw their eyes fixed on him as tlicy 
spoke, seemed cinban'assod, and rather desirous of 
making liis escape ; but at a signal from Rcd- 
gauntlet he advanced, assuming tho sheepish look 
and rustic manner with which the jackanapes co- 
vered much acuteness and roguery. 

How long have you been witli tlie party, sirrah 
said Redgauntlct. 

" Since the raid on the stake-nets,” said Benjie, 
with his finger in his mouth. 

“ And what made you follow us 1” 

1 dauredna stay at hame for the constables,” 
replied tho boy. 

And what have you been doing all this time ?” 

Doing, sir 1 — 1 dlmia ken what ye ca* doing — 
I havo been doin^ naething,” said Benjie ; tlicn 
seeing something in Redgauiitlet*8 eye whicli ivas 
not to to be trified with, he added, Naething 
hut waiting on Maister G'>staJ Nlxoii.” 

“ Hum ! — ay — indeed 1” muttered lledgauntlet. 

Must Master Nixon bring his own retinue into 
the field I — This must bo seen to.” 

lie was about to pui'sue his inquiry, when Nixon 
himself came to him with looks of anxious haste. 
‘‘ The Father is come,” he whispered, “ and tlio 
gentlemen are getting together in the largest room 
of the house, and they desire to see you. Yonder 
is your nephew, too, making a noise like a man in 
Bedlam.” 

‘‘ 1 will look to it all instantly,” said Redgauiitlet. 
‘‘ Is the Fatlicr lodged as 1 directed 1” 

Cnstal nodded. 

Now, then, for tho final trial,” said Rcdgauntlet. 
He folded his hands — looked npivards — crossed 
himself— -and after this act of devotion, (almost 
the first which any one had observed him make use 
of,) he commanded Nixon to keep good w'atcli — 
have his horses and men ready for overy emer- 
gence — look after tho safe custody of tho prisoners 
— but treat them at the same time well and civilly. 
And these orders given, ho darted hastily into Uio 
house. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

MARBATIYE CONlftuED. 

Rbooavntlet’s first course was to the chamber 
of his nephew. He unlocked the door, entered the' 
apartment, and asked w^t lie wonted, that Ke 
made so much noise. 
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“ 1 waillfc my liberty,” said D:irsie, who had 
wrought himseu up to a pitch of passion in 'U’hich 
his uncle’s wrath had lost its terrors. I desire 
my liberty,' and to he assured of tlie safety of my 
beloved friend, Alan Fairford, whoso voice I heard 
but aow.” 

Your liberty shall be your own within half an 
hour from tins period — your friend sliall be also 
set at freedom in due time — and you yourself bo 
permitted to have access to his place of confine- 
ment.” 

^ This does not satisfy me,” said Darsie ; ^ I 
must see my friend instantly ; he is here, and he 
is here endangered on iny account only — I have 
heard violent exclamations — the ciush of swords. 
You will gain no point with me unless I havo 
ocular demonstr.'vtion of his safety.” 

“ Arthur* — dearest nephew,” answci’cd Red- 
gauntlet, “ drive me not mad ! Thine own fate— 
that of thy house — that of tliousands — that of 
Britain herself, arc at tliis moment in the scales ; 
and you are only occupied about tho safety of a 
poor insignificant pettifogger 1” 

^ He has sustsuned injury at your hands, then I” 
said Darsie, fiercely. “ I know he has ; but if so, 
not even our relationship shall protect you.” 

“ Peace, ungrateful and obstinate fool !” said 
Rcdgauntlet. ^ Yet stay — Will you be satisfied 
if you sec this Alan Fairford, the bundle of bom- 
bazine — this precious friend of yours — well and 
sound I — Will yon, 1 say, be satisfied with seeing 
him in perfect safety, wifiioiit attempting to s|)eak 
to or converse with himl” — Darsie signified his 
assent. “ Take hold of my arm, then,” said Rcd- 
gauutlet ; and do you, niece Lilias, take tho other; 
and beware, Sir Arthur, how you bear yourself.” 

Darsie was compelled to acquiesce, sufiiceutly 
aw’arc that his uncle would permit him no inter- 
view with a friend whose influence would certainly 
be used against bis present earnest wishes, and in 
some measure contented with tlie assurance of Fair- 
ford’s personal safety. 

Rcdgauntlet led them through one or two pas- 
sages, (for tho house, as wc have before said, w^ 
very irregular, aud built at different times,) until 
tliey entered an apartment, where a man with 
shouldered carabine kept watch at the door, but 
readily turned the key for their reception, lii this 
room tliey found Alan Fairford and tho Quaker, 
apparently in deep conversation with each otlier. 
They looked up as Rcdgauntlet and his party 
entered ; aud Alan pulled off his hat and made a 
profound reverence, 'which tlie young lady, who 
i-ecognized him, — though, masked as she was, he 
could not know her, — returned with some embar- 
rassment, arising probably fiiun the recollection of 
tlie bold step she had taken in visiting him. 

Darsie longed to speak, but dai*ed not. His 
uncle only said, ** Gentlemen, I know you are as 
anxious on Mr Darsie Latimer’s account as he is 
upon yours. I am commissioned by him to inform 
you, that ho is as well as your are — I trust you 
will all meet soon. Meantime, although 1 cannot 
suficr you to bo at large, you shall be os well 
treated as is possible uuder your temporary con- 
finement.” 

Ho passed on, without pausing to hear the an- 
swer which tlie law'ver aud Uie Quaker were 
hastening to prefer ; and only waving his hand by 
way of adieu, made his exit, with the real and the 
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sL‘cniin<; laily whom he hail under liis char^^e, of lcarnin;(. and loyalty. — Pengwinion, you Coi** 
throiigli a duor at tho upper end of tlio apartment, nish chough, has this good wind blown you nortJi ! 
wliich was fastened and guarded liko that by which — Ah, ray brave Cainbro*Briton8, when was Wales 
lliey entered. . last in tlie race of honour 1” 

Hedgaiintlct next led the way into a very small Such and suclidike compliments he dealt around, 
room ; adjoining which, but divided by a partition, which were in general answered by ulent bows ; 
was Olio of apparently larger dimensions ; for tliey but when ho saluted one of his own countrymen 
heard the tiTimpliiig of tho heavy boots of tlm by tlie name of MacKcllar, and greeted Maxwell of 
^‘riod, as if several persons were walking to and Sumincrtrccs by that of Pato-in-Peril, tlio latter 
fro, and conversing in low and anxious whispers. replied, ‘‘ that if Pate were not a fool, ho would be 
Here,” said ^dgauntlct to his nephew, as he Pate-in-Safety and the former, a thin old gentle- 
disencumbered him from tho riding-skirt and the man, in tarnished embroidery, said bluntly, " Ay, 
mask, " 1 restore you to yourself, and trust you troth, Rcdgauntlct, 1 am hero just like yourself ; 
will lay aside all effeminate thoughts with tliis fe- I have little to loso — they tliat took my laud tho 
mininc dross. Do not blush at having worn a dis- • last time, may tako my life this ; and that is all 1 
guise to wluch kings and heroes havo been reduced. | care about it.” 

It is when female craft or female cowardice find j Tho English gentlemen, who w'ero still in posses- 
flieir way into a manly bosom, that he who enter- ; slon of their paternal estates, looked doubtfully on 
tains these sentiments should take eternal shame to ' each other, and there was something whispered 
himself for thus having resembled womankind, j among them of tlio fox which had lost bis tail. 
Follow me, while Lilias i*emains here. 1 will intro- | lledgauntlct hastened to address them. " 1 think, 

diico you to those whom I liopc to see associated ; my lords and gentlemen,” he said, that I can ae- 
with you in the most glorious cause that hand ever ; count for s(>mcthing like sadness which has crept 
drew sword in.” ! upon an asscanbly gathered together for so noble .a 

Darsio paused. ** Uncle,” he said, “ my person is purpose. Our numbers scorn, w’ben thus asseni- 
in your hands ; but remember, iny will is my own. bled, too small and inconsiderable to shake tins firm 
I will not be hurried into any resolution of impor- seated usurpation of a half century. lint do not 
taiice. Rtmioinber what I liavo already said — count us by what wo are in tlicwe and muscle, but 
what I now repeat — that 1 will t;ikc no stop of: by what onr summons can do among our country- 
importance but upon conviction.” | men. In this small party are thoso who havo 

“ But canst thou bo convinced, thou foolish boy, : power to raiso battalions, and those wlio have 
w'ithout hearing and understanding the grounds on i wealth to pay them. And do not believe our friends 
which w’e act I” ' who are absent arc cold or indifferent to the cau«e. 

So saying he took Darsie by the arm, and walked j Let us once light t}ie signal, and it will be liailetl 
with him to the next room — a large apartment, j by all who retain love for the Stewart, and by all 
partly filled with miscellaneous articles of com- I — a more numerous body — who bate the Elector, 

inerco, chiefly connected with contraband trade ; j Here I have letters froni ” 

where, among bales and barrels, sat, or walked to j Sir Hicbard Glondalo interrupted the speaker, 
and fro, several gentlemen, whose mnmiers and “ We all confide, Rcdgauntlct, in your v,alour and 
looks seemed superior to tho plahi riding dresses 1 skill — we admire yoiir perseverance ; and pro- 
wliich they wore. ! bably nothing short of your strenuous exertions. 

There was a gi'avc and stern anxiety upon their { and the emulation awakened by your iioblo ami 
countenances, when, on Tlcdgauntlet’s entrance, j disinterested conduct, could have brought so many 
they drew frem I’leir separate coteries into one j of us, the scattered remnant of a disheartened 
group around him, and saluted him with a forma- i party, to meet together once again in solemn con- 
lity, which had Something in it of ominous mein ii- ' sultation ; — for I tako it, gentlemen,” he said, 
choly. As D.*irsio looked around tlio circle, he looking round, this is only a consultation.” 
thought he could discern in it fisw ti*accs of that ' ” Nothing more,” said tlie young lord, 

adventurous hope which urges men upon desperate ’ " Nothing more,” said Doctor Grumball, sbiikiiig 

enterprises ; and began to believe that tlio conspi- his largo ac.idcmical peruke, 
racy would dissolve of itself, without the necessity j And, " Only a consul tatimi.” was echoed by the 
of his placing himself in direct opposition to so others. 

violent a character as his uncle, and iiicniTiti^ tlie ! Rcdgauntlct bit his lip. ** I had hopes,” he said, 

hazard with whicli such opposition must be at- ' " that the discourses 1 havo held with most of you, 

; tended. : from time to time, had ripened into more maturity 

Mr Redgauntict, however, did not, or would not, | than your words imply, and that we were here to 
seo any such innrlis of depression of spirit amongst j execute as well as to delilierate ; and for this w'o 
Ills coadjutora, but met them with cheerful countc- stand prepared. 1 can raise five hundred men 
nance, and a wai*m greeting of welcome. “ Happy j with my whistle.” 

to meet yqn here, iny lord,” he said, bowing low j « Five hundred men !” Siiid ono of the Welsh 
to a slender young man. “ I trust you come with squires ; “ Cot bli'ss us ! and pray you, what cood 

the pledges of your noble father, of 6 ^ and all could five hundred men do I” 

that loyal house. — Sir Richard, what news in the " All tli.'it tlm priming does for the cannon, Mr 
west 1 1 am told you had two 1iundrc<l men on aTcredith,” answer^ Redgauntict ; ** it will onabk; 
foot to havo joined when the fatal retreat from us to seize Carlisle, and you know what our friends 
Derby was coinniciiccd. When the White Stan- liave engaged for in that case.” 
dartl is again displayed, it shall not be turned back Yes — but,” said flie young nobleman, “ you 

8») easily, either by the force of its enemies, or * must not hurry us on too fast, Mr Redgauntict; we 
the falseliood of its friends. — Doctor Grumball, I arc all, 1 believe, as sincere and truehearted in tliia 
btiw to tho vopreseutative of Oxford, tlic mother business as yon are, but we will not be driven 
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fon^'ord blindfold. Wo owo c:iiitton to ourselves 
.nnd our families, as well as to those whom wo are 
cuipow'cred to represent on this occasion.’* 

“ Who hurries you, my lord ? Who is it that 
would drive tin's meeting forward blindfold I I do 
not understand y»mr lordship,” said l^dgauntlet. 

“ Nay,” Kiid Sir Richai'd Glendale, “at least do 
not let us fall under our old reproach of disagreeing 
among oiu'selves. What my lord means, Redgaunt- 
Ict, is, that we have this morning hoard it is uncer- 
tain whether you could even bring that body of 
men whom you count upon ; your couiitryinan, Mr 
MiicKellar, seemed, just before you came in, to 
doubt whether your people would rise in any force, 
unless you could pi*oduce tlie authority of your 
nephew.” 

“ I niight ask,” said lledgauntlet, “ wliat right 
MacKellar, or any one, has to doubt my being able 
to accomplish what 1 stand pledged for i — Hut our 
hopes consist in our unity. — Hpro stands my iie- 
pliew. — Gentlemen, I present to you my kinsman, 

Sir Arthur Darsic Ucdgnuntlet of that Ilk.” 

*•' Gentlemen,” said Davsie, with a throbbing 
bosom, for he felt the crisis a very painful one, 

“ Allow me to say, that I suspend expi*cssiiig my 
sentiments on tlie iiiipovtant subject under discus- 
sion until I have heard those of tlic present incct- 

■ iUg.” , . . .....V — , — 

“Proceed in your deli borat ions, gentlemen,” taiil j his Prince’s )>rcscncc, the pledge of fidelity which 
I Redgauntlet; “ I will shew my noplicw such reasons he ottered in his absence I” 

; for acquiescing in the result, as will entirely remove “ 1 , at least,” said tho young noblemnn, resolutely, 

any scruples which may bang around his mind.” and laying his luuid t)ii his sword, “ will not be tliat 
Dr Gnimball now coughed, “ shook liia ambrosial coward. If Charles is come to these shoi'cs, 1 will 
; curls,” aud addressed Iho assembly. be tho first to give him welcome, and to devote my 

“ Tho principles of Oxford,” he said, “arc well life aud fortune to his service,” 

1 hiiderstood, since she was the last t<» resign herself “ Before 0)t,” said Mr Meredith, “ I do not see 
! to the Arch-Usui*pcr, — sinco she has condemned, that Mr lledcaiitlot has left us any thing else to 
I by her sovereign authority, tho blasidiemuus, ntlio- do.” 

! istical, and amirchical tenets of Locke, and other “ Stay,” said Stimincrtrces, “ there is yet ono 
‘ dcludersof the public mind. Oxford will give men, otlier question. Bus he brought any of tlioso Irish 
. money, and countenance, to tho cause of Uie right- rappai-ecs with him, who broke the neck of our last 
I ful monarch. But wo have been often deluded by glorious afiUir 1” 

j foreign powers, who have availeil tlu-mselves of our “ Not a man of them,” said llcdgaumlct. 

I zeal to stir up civil dissentious in Britain, not for “ 1 trust,” said Doctor Grumball, that thero 
tho advantage of our blessed though banished arc no Catholic priests in his company. I would 
monarch, but to stir up disturbances by which they not intrude on tiic private cousciciico of my Sovo- 
might profit, whilo we, their tools, are suioj to l»o reign, but, as an unworthy sou of the Church of 
ruined. Oxford, therefore, will not rise, unless our England, it is my duty b) consider her security.” 
Sovereign comes in person to claim our allegiance, “ Not a Popish dog or Ciit is there, to bark or 
in which case, God forbid we should refuse him our mew about his Majesty,” said Kodgauiitlet. “ Old 
best obedience.” Shaftesbury himself could not wish a prince’s per- 

“ It is a very cood advice,” s.aid Mr Meredith. son more secure from Popery — ^whicli may not be 
“ In troth,” said Sir Richard Gleudale, “it is the tlm worst religion in tho world, iiotwitliataudiiig. 
very keystone of our enterprise, and the only con- Any njore doubts, gentlemen { can no iiioj’o plau- 
dition upon wliich 1 myself and others could ever i siblc re:isoiis bo discovered for postponing tlie pay- 
have dreamt of taking up arms. No iiisuiTcction I incut of our duty, and discharge of our oaths and 
which has ngt Charles Edw'ard himself at its head, ! engagcineiits ! Meantime your King waits your 
will ever last longer than till a single foot company | declaration — by my faith he hath but a frozen 
of redcoats march to disperso it.” | reception 1” • 

“This is my own opinion, and that of all my ! «llcdgaunflct,”said Sir Richard Glendale, calmly, 
family,” said die yoniig nobleman already men- | “ yonr reproaches shall not goad me into any thing 
t{oned;“and I own 1 am somewhat surprised at I of which my reason disapproves. That 1 respect 
being summoned to attend a dangerous rendezvous : iny engngcnientas much as you do, is evident, since 
such as tiiis, before something certain could have ! 1 am here, ivady to support it with die best blood in 
been stated to us on this most important prclimi- my veins. But has die King really come hither 
nary point.’* eiiiiivly unattended 1” ^ 

“ Pardon mo, my lord,” said Redgauntlet ; “ I “ Ho has no man with him but young — — , as 
have not been so unjust either to myself or my* aid-de-camp, and a single valet-dc-chambre.” 
friend^ — I had no means of communicating to our “No wmn ; — but, Redgauntlet, as you are a 
distant confederates (without die greatest risk of gentleman, has ho no woman widi him 1 ’ 


discovery) what is known to some of my bonoui> 
ublo friends. As courageous, and ns resolved, as 
when, twenty years since, ho threw himself into the 
wilds of Moidart, Charles Edward has instantly 
complied with the wishes of his faithful subjects. 
Chaidcs Ed\vard is in this countey — Charles 
Edward is in this house ! — Charles Edward waits 
but your present decision, to receive the homage 
of those who have over called themselves his loyal 
liegemen. Ho diat would now turn his coat, and 
cliange his note, must do so under tho eye of his 
sovereign.” 

Thero was a deep pause. Those among die con- 
spirators whom mere habit, or a desire of preserv- 
ing consistency, had engaged in the att'air, now saw 
with terror their rt;troat cut off ; and others, who 
at a distance had rug:u'ded tlie proposed enterprise 
as ho})eful, trembled when the moment of actually 
emhai'king in it was thus unexpectedly aud almost 
inevitably pi'ccipitated. ♦ 

“ Ilow now, my lords and gentlemen !” said Recl- 
gunntlct ; “ is it delight and rapture that keep you 
dius silent? where arc the eager welcomes tlint 
should be paid your rightful King, who a second 
time coulldt's his pci*soii to the care of his subjects, 
undeterred by Iho hairbreadth escapes and severe 
privations of his former expedition ! I hope dierc 
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iiedgnuntlct cast his eyes on the gi'ouiid and 
replied, " 1 am sorry to say — lie has.” 

The company looked at each other, and remained 
sileiu for a moment. At length Sir Richard pro- 
ceeded. " I need not repeat to you, Mr Redgaunt- 
lot, what is the well grounded opinion of his 
Majesty’s friends concerning that most unhappy 
connection ; there is but one sense and feeling 
amongst us upon tho subject. 1 must conclude 
tluit our humble remonstrances were communi- 
eated by yon, sir, to the King V* 

“ In tho same strong terms in which they were 
j ooucliod,” replied llcdgauntlct. 1 love his Ma- 
I jesty’s cause more than I fear his displeasure.” 
j But, apparently nur humble expostulation has 
j produced no effect. This lady, who has crc]it into 
; ins bosom, has a sister in the Elector of Ilunover’s 
i Court, and yet we ai’o well assured that every 
' point of onr most private communication is placed 
i in her keeping.” 

j “ Variitm et mutahlU semper funhut^' said Doc- 
I tor Grumball. 

! "She puts his secrets into her work-bag,” said 
I Maxwell ; “ and out they fly whciu*v£!r she opens it. 
I If I must hang, I would wish it to he in somewhat 
' a better rope than the string of a lady's luisscy.” 

"Arc yon, too, turning dastard, Maxwell ?” said 
Rcdgauntlct, in a whisper, 
j " Not I,” said Maxwell ; "let us fight for it, and 

; let them win and wear us ; but to be betrayed by a 
brimstone like that ” 

" Be temperate, gentlemen,” s;iid llcdgauntlct ; 
" the foible of which you complain so heavily has 
always been that of kings and heroes ; which I feel 
strongly confident the King will surmount, upon 
the humble entreaty of his best servants, and when 
he sees them ready to peril their all in his cause, 
U]>on the slight condition of Ins resigning the society 
of a female favourite, of wliom I have seen reason 
to think he hath been himself for some time wearied. 
But let us not press ui>on him rashly with our 
well-meant zeal. He has a princely will, os becomes 
his princely birth, and we, gontlcmcii, who are 
royalists, should be the last to take advantage of 
cii'ciimst'inces to limit its exercise. 1 am as much 
surprised and hurt as you can he, to find that 
ho has made her the companion of this journey, 
increasing every chance of treachery and detec- 
tion. But do not let us insist upon a sacrifice so 
humiliating, while he has scarce placed a foot 
upon tlie beach of his kingdom. Let us act gene- 
roasly by our Sovereign; and when we have shewn 
what we will do for him, wo shall bo able, with 
better face, to state what it is wo expect him to 
concede.” 

" Indeed, I think it is but a pity,” s:iid Mac- 
Kcllar, " when so many pretty gentlemen arc got 
togeUier, tliat they should part without the flash of 
a sword among them.” 

" I should be of tliat gentleman’s opinion,” said 
Lord — > " had I nothipg to lose but my life ; 
but I frankly own, that the conditions on which our 
family agreed to join having been, in this instance, 
left unfulfilled, I will not peril the whole fortunes 
of our house on tho doubtful fidelity of an artful 
woman.” 

" 1 am sorry to see your lordship,” said Red- 
gauntlet, "take a course, which is more likely to 
fk^cure your house’s wealth tliaii to augment its 
boDoun.” 


*■ 1 low am I to understand your language, sir V' 
said the young nobleman, liaughtily. 

" Nay, gentlemen,” said Dr Gimmball, inter 
posing, " do not let friends quarrel ; wo are all 
zealous for the cause — but truly, although 1 know 
tho license claimed by the great in such matters, 
and can, I hope, make due allowance, there is, 1 
may say, an inaecoinim in a prince who comes to 
claim tho allegiance of the Church of England, 
arriving on such an errand with sncli a com- 
panion — si non caste, cauU, tamenJ** 

" 1 wonder how the Church of England came to 
be so heartily attached to his mcn*y old namesake,” 
said Redgaiintlct. 

Sir Richard Glendale then took up the question, 
as one whojse autlwrity and experience gave him 
right to speak with much weight. 

“We have no leisure for hesitation,” lie said; 
" it is full time that we decide what course we an; 
to hold. T feel as much as you, Mr Redgauntlet, 
tire delicacy of capitulating with our Sovereign in 
his present condition. But I must also think of 
the total ruin of the cause, the confiscation and 
bloodshed which will take place among his adhe- 
nuits, and all through the infatuation with which 
lie adheres to a woman who is the pensionary of 
tho present minister, as she was for years Sir Robert 
Walpole’s. Let his Majesty send her back to tho 
continent, and the sword on which T now lay iny 
hand shall instantly bo unsheathed, and, I trust, 
many hundred othcra at the same moment.” 

The other persons ])rc8cnt testified their unani- 
mous acquiescence in what Sir Richard Glendale 
had said. 

" I see yon have taken your i*csulutions, gentle- 
men,” said Rcdgauntlct ; " unwisely, I tliink, be- 
cause 1 believe that, by softer and more generous 
proceedings, you W’ould have been more likely to 
carry a point which I tliink as desirable as you 
do. But what is to be done if Charles should refuse, 
with the inflexibility of his grandfatlicr, to comply 
with this request of yours! Do you mean to 
sibaiidnii him to his fate !” 

" God forbid !” said Sir Ricliard, hastily ; "and 
God forgive you, Mr Rcdgauntlct, for breathing 
such a tliought. No 1 I for one will, wdtli all duty 
and humility, see him safe hack to his vessel, and 
defc^nd him with my life against whoever sliall 
assail him. But when I haye seen his sails spresid, 
my next act will be to secure, if I can, my own 
safety, by retiring to my house ; or, if I find our 
engagement, as is too probable, has taken wind, by 
surrendering myself to tho next Justice of Peace, 
and giving security that hereafter I sliall live quiet, 
and subniit to the ruling powers.” 

Again the rest of the persons present intimated 
their agreement in opinion with the speaker. 

" Well, gentlemen,” said Redgauntlet, " it is not 
for me to opiioso the opinion of ovory one ; and 1 
must do you tho justice to say, that tho King lia% 
in tho pi'esent instance, neglected a cemdition of 
your agreement which was laid before him in very 
distinct terms. The question now is, who is to 
'acquaint him with the result of this conference; 
fur I presume yoif would not wmt on him in a 
body to make the proposal, that he should dismiss 
a person from his family as tlie price of your alle- 
giance.” 

" I think Mr Redgauntlet should make the ex- 
planation,” said Lord — . " As ho has, doubtless, 
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done justice to our remonstrances by communi- 
faiiu^ them to the King, no one can, ^th such 
propriety and force, state Uie natural and inevitable 
consequence of tlieir being neglected.” 

“ Now, I think,” said Redgauntlet, “ tliat those 
who^ make the objection sliould state it ; for 1 am 
confident the King will hardly believe, on less 
autliority than that of the heir of tlie loyal House 

of B f that he is the first to seek an evasion of 

Ins pledge to join him.” 

" An evasion, sir 1” repeated Lord , fiercely. 

I have borne too much from you already, and 
tins I will not endure. Favour me with your 
company to the downs.” 

Bedgauntlct laughed scornfully, and was about 
to follow the fiery young man, when Sir llichard 
again interposed. “ Are we to exhibit,” he saifi, 
the last symptoms of tlio dissolution of our party, 
by turning our swords against each other! — Be 

I ]»aticiit. Lord ; in such conferences as this, 

I much must pass unquestioned which might brook 
cliallcngc elsewhere. There is a privilege of party 
, as of parliament — ^men cannot, in einei'goncy, stand 
upon picking ifiirases. — Gentlemen, if you will ex- 
tend yOur confidence in me so fiiv, 1 will wait upon 

his Majesty, and I hope my Lord and Mr 

lledgaiintlet will accompany mo. I trust the cx- 
phuiatioii of this niiploas:mt matter will prove 
. I’litircly satisfactory, and that wc shall find our- | 
selves at liberty to render our homage to our 
' Srivoroign without reserve, when 1 for one w’ill Iw 


which the Royal Wanderer was to receive their 
homage. It was the upper loft of one of tlioso 
cothigcs which made additions to the old inn, poorly 
furnished, <histy, and in disorder ; for rosh as tho 
enterprise might be considered, they had been still 
careful not to draw tho attention of strangers by 
any particular attentions to the personal accom- 
modation of tlio Prince. He w:ia seated, when 
the deputies, as they might bo termed, of his re- 
maining adherents enturod ; and as he rose, and 
came forward and bowed, in acceptance of tlicir 
sahitiition, it was with a dignified courtesy whicli 
at once supplied whaievcr was deficient in external 
pomp, ami converted the wrotclicd garret into a 
sakN)n worthy of the occasion. 

It is needless to .‘iidd, that he was the same per- 
sonage already introduced in tlieclmractcr of Father 
Buonaventure, by which name ho was distinguished 
at Fairladies. His dress was not different from 
what he then wore, cxceptiug that he had a loose 
riding-coat of camlet, nmlcr which he caiTicd an 
efficient cut-aiul-thrust sword, instead of his walk- 
ing rapier, and also a pair of pistols. 

Redg.'iuiitlct presented to him succossively the 

young Lord , and his kinsman. Sir Artliur 

Darsic Redgauntlet, who trembled as, hoVing and 
kissing his hand, he found himself surprised into 
what might he construed an act of high treason, 
which yet ho saw no safe means to avoid. 

Sir llichard Glendale seemed ]>ersonally known 
to Charles Edward, who received him wiili a mix- 


tliu firat to peril all in his just quarrel.” 

Redgauntlet at once stepped forward. My lord,” 
he said, ** if my zeal made me say any thing in 
the slightest degree offensive, 1 wish it unsaid, and 
usk your pardon. A gentleman can do no more.” 

** I couhl not have asked Mr Redgauntlet to do 
so much,” said the young nobleman, willingly ac- 
cepting the baud wiiicli Redgauntlet offered. I 
know no man living from whom I could take so 
much reproof without a sense of degradation, as 
from himself.” 

“ Let me then hope, my lord, that you will go 
willi ^)ir llichard and me to the presence. Your 
wann blood will heat our zeal — our colder I’csolvcs 
w.il temper yours.” 

The young lord smiled, and shook his head. 
“ Alas 1 Mr Redgauntlet,” ho said, " 1 am ashamed 
to say, that in zeal you surpass us all. But I will 
not refuse this mission, provided you will permit 
Sir Artliur, your nephew, also to accompany us.” 

My nephew !” said Redgauntlet, and seemed to 
hesitate, then added, IHost certainly. — 1 trust,” 
he said, looking at Darsic, ** he will bring to his 
Frince’s presence such sentiments as tit tlio 
occasion.” 

It seemed however to Darsie, that his uncle would 
ratlier have loft him behind, had he not feared that 
he might in that case have been influenced by, or 
might perhaps himself influence, tlie unresolved 
confederates with whom he must have associated 
during liis absence. 

“I will go,” said llcdgauiitlct, “and roquest 
admission.” • 

In a moment after he returned, and without speak- 
ing, motioned for tho young nobleman to advance. 
He did so, followed by Sir Richard Glendale and 
Darsie, Redgauntlet himself bringing up the rear. 
A short passaTO, and a few steps, brought them to 
tlie door of the temporaiy presonce-cliamber, in 


> ture of dignity and affection, and seemed to sym- 
, pntlnzo with the tears which rushed into that 
I gentleman’s eyes as he bade his Majesty welcome to 
his native kingdom. 

“ Yes, my good Sir Richard,” said the unfortu- 
nate Prince in a tone melanclioly, yet resolved, 
“ Charles Edward is with his faithful friends once 
more — not, perhaps, with his former gay hopes 
J which niidorvalucd danger, but wdth the same de- 
j tiirmineil coiitein]>t of the worst w'hich can befall 
j hiui, ill claiming his own rights and those of his 
country.” « 

! “ I rejoice, sire — and yet, .alas ! I must also 

* grieve, to see you once more on the British shoit-s,” 
j Siiid Sir Richard Glendale, and stopped short — a 
; tumult of contradictory feelings preveutiiig his far- 
tlicr utterance. 

“ It is the call of my faithful ajid suffering people 
which alone could have iiidiicc*d me to take once 
more the swonl in iny hand. For iny own part. 
Sir Richard, when 1 iiave reflected how many of 
my loyal and devoted iriciids perished by tlicsivord 
and by proscription, or dieil indigent and neglected 
in a foreign land, 1 have often sworn tliat no view 
I to mv personal aggramlizeineiit should a^in induce 
. me to agitate a title which has cost my followers so 
j dear. But since so many men of worth and honour 
I conceive the cause of England and Scotland to be 
I linked with that of Charles Stewart, I must follow 
. tlieir bravo example, .iinl, laying aside all other 
considerations, once nioro staiul forward as their 
deliverer. 1 am, however, come hither upon your 
invitation ; and as you aroso completely acquainted 
j witli circumstances to w'hich my absence must ne- 
I ccssarily have rendered mo a stranger,! must be a 
I mere tool in tlie liaiids of iny friends. 1 know well 
I never can rofor myself implicitly to more loyal 
; hearts or wiser heads, tlian Herrics Redganiitlct, 
i and Sir Richard Glendale. Give me your advice, 
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men, Jif)w we are to proceed^ and decide upon the ■ profound respect as deep regret. It is mie, we 
!atc of Cluirlcs Edward.” ! have called you to head a mighty undertaking, and 

Kedgauiitlet looked at Sir Richard, as if to say, ; that yoUT Majesty, preferring honour to hafety. 
Can you press any additional or unpleasant con- and the love of your country to your own ease, lias 
dition at a moment like this 1” And the other condescended to become our leader. But we also 
shook liis head and looked down, as if his resolution pointed out as a necessary and indispensable pre- 
was unalteml, and yet as feeling all the delicacy of paratopy step to the achievement of our purposo — 
the situation. and, I must say, as a positive condition of our 

There was a silence, which was broken by the engaging in it — that an individual, siip|>osod, — I 
unfortunate repi'esentative of an unhappy dynasty, pnisuinc not to guess how truly, — to have your 
wiUi some appearance of irritation. Tills is strange. Majesty's more iiitiinato confidence, and believed, 
gontlcmoii,” he said ; “ you have pout for me from I will not say on absolute proof, but upon tlie most 
the bosom of my family, to lu'ad an adventure of pregnant suspicion, to be capable of betraying that 
doubt and danger ; and when 1 come, your own uoufidenco to the Elector of Hanover, should be 
minds seem to be still iri'csolute. 1 li.od not cx- removed from your royal household and society.” 
pected this on the part of two siicli men.” [ This is too insolent. Sir Richard I” said Cliarles 

“Eor nm, sire,” said Rodgauntlet, ‘‘ the steel t.f • Edward. 'Mlavc you inveigled me into your power 
my sword is not truvr than the temper of my | to bait mo in this unseemly manner! — And you, 
mind.” ^ | Rodgauntlet, why did you suficr inattci's to como 

‘^My Lord 's ami mine are equally so,” said \ to such a point us this, without making mo more 

Sip R.ichard ; “ but you had in charge, Mr Ilc‘d- | distinctly aware what insults were to ho practised 
gauntlet, to convey our I’oquest to liis majesty, | on rnc I” 

coupled witli certain conditions.'* ^ | « Afy gi^acious Prince,” said Rcdgauiitlet, “ 1 am 

“And I discluu'gcd my duty to his ilajcsty and so far to blame in tliis, that 1 did not think so slight 
to you,” said Rcdg:iuntk‘t. an impediment as that of a woman's society could 

^ “ 1 looked at no condition, gentlemen,** said their have really interrupted an inidertakiug of this 
King, with dignity, “ save that which called me magnitude. I am a plain man, Sire, and speak but 
here to assert my rights in poi*son. That 1 have bluntly ; 1 could not have dreamt but what, ivithin 
fulfilled at no common risk. Hero I stand to keep the fii*st live minutes of this interview, either Sir 
my word, and I expect of you to be true toyoui's.” Richard and his friends would have cetisod to insist 
“There was, or should have been, somelliing upon a condition i-o ungrateful to your Majesty, 
more than that in our proposal, please your Ma- or that your Majesty would have sacrificed this 
jesty,” said Sir Richard. “ There was a cfniflition mihappy attachment to the sound advice, or oven 
annexed to it.” ^ ^ to the over-anxi(ais suspicions, of so many faithful 

“ I saw it not,” said Qiarlcs, interrupting him. subjects. I saw no cntiingleincnt in such a ditH- 
“ Out of tenderness towards the noble hearts of cnlty, which on either side might not have bt cu 
whom I tliiiik so Iiiglily, J would neither sec nor broken through like a cobweb.” 
read any thing whicli could lessen them in my lovo “ You wero mistaken, sir,” said Charles Edward, 
and my esteem. Conditions can have no part be- | “ entirely mistaken — as much so as you ai’c at 
twixt Vrince and subject.” j tliis moment, when you think in your heart lay 

“ Sire,” said Rodgauntlet, kiu'cling on one knee, • refusal tt) comply with tliis insolent proposition is 
“ 1 see irom Sir Richard’s^ coimtcnancc he deenis dictated by a childish and romantic passion for an 
it my fault that your Majesty seems ignorant of individual. 1 tell you, sir, 1 could part w’ith that 
what your subject ' desired^ tliat 1 should cummu- person to-morrow, w'itiiout an instant's regi’et — 
incatc to your Majesty. F or Heaven’s sake I for that 1 have had thoughts of dismissing her from my 
the sake of all niy past services and sulferings, court, for reasons known to myself ; but that I 
leave not such a stain upon my honour 1 Tlio will never botniy iny rights as a sovereign and a 
note, Number D., of which_ this is a copy, referred man, by taking this step to secure the favour of 
to tlie painful subject to which Sir llichnrd again any one, or to purchase that allegiance which, if 
directs your attention.” you owe it to me at all, is due to me as my birth- 

“ Yon press upon me, gentlemen, "said the Prince, right.” 
colouring highly, “recollections, which, as I hold “ 1 am sorry for tliis,” said Rodgauntlet ; “ I 
them most Mien to your character, I w*ould will- hope both your Majesty and Sir Richanl will re- 
ingly have banished from my memory. I did not consider your resolutions, or forbear this discitssio!:, 
suppose that my loyal subjects would think so in a conjuncture so pressing. J trust your Majesiy 
poorly of me, as to use my depressed circumstances will recollect tliat you are on liostilc ground ; th:it 
as a reason for forcing tliemselvcs into iny domestic our preparations cannot have so far escaped uotiuo 
privacies, and stipulating arrangements with tlieir as to permit us now with safety to retreat from our 
King regarding matters, in whicli the meanest hinds purtiose ; insomuch^ tliat it b with die deepest 
claim the privilege of tliinking for themselves. In anxiety of heart I foresee even danger to j'our own 
afiairs of state and public policy, 1 will ever bo royal person, unless you can generously give your 
guided as becomes a prince, by the advice of my subjects the satisfaction, whicli Sir Richard seems 
wisest counsellors ; in tliose which regard my pri- to Uiink they are obstinate iii demanding.” 
vate aflections, and my domestic arrangements, f ' “ And deep indeed your anxiety ought to be,” 
claim the same freedom of will whicli I allow to all said the Prince. Is it in these circumstances of 
my subject^, and without which a crown were less personal danger in which you- expect to overco:::ii 
bonnet.” a resolution, which is founded on a sense of wliat 

slay it please your Majesty,” said Sir Richard is duo to me as a man or a prince ! If the axe and 
uiendale, “ I see it must be my lot to speak unwill- scaffold were ready before the windows of White- 
ing trutlis ; but believe me, I do so with as much hall, I would rather tread tlie same path with my 
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ciiuii coiicedo tiie slightest poini 
in wbicli my honour is concerned.” 

He spoke these words with a determined accent, 
and looked around him on the company, aH of whom 
(excepting Darsie, who saw, he thought, a fair 
period to a most perilous enterprise) seemed in 
(loep anxiety and confusion. At length, Sir Richard 
spoke in a solemn and melancholy tone. 

“ If the safety,” he said, “ of poor Richard Glen- 
dale were alone concerned in this matter, I have 
never valued my life enough to weigh it against tlie 
slightest point of your Majesty’s service. But I am 
only a messenger — a commissioner, who must exe- 
cute my trust, and upon whom a thousand voices 
will cry. Curse and wo, if I do it not with fidelity. 
All of your adherents, even Bedgauntlct himself, 
see certain ruin to this enterprise — the greatest 
danger to your Majesty’s person — the utter de- 
struction of all your party and friends, if they insist 
not on tlie point, which, unfortunately, your Ma- 
jesty is so unwilling to concede. 1 speak it with a 
heart full of anguish — witli a tongue unable to 
utter iny emotions — but it must be spoken — the 
fatal trutli — tliat if your royal gooduess cannot 
} ield to us a boon whidi wc hold necessary to our 
security and your own, your Majesty with one word 
disarms ten thousand men, ready to draw their 
swords ill your behalf ; or, to speak yet more 
I'laiiily, you annihilate even the semblance of a 
Vi^ynl party in Great Britain.” I 

“ And why do you not add,” said the IViuce, I 
scornfully, that the men who have been ready to 
assume arms in my behalf, will atone for their 
treason to tlie Elector, by delivering me up to the 
fate for which so many proclamations have destined 
me I Carry my head to St James’s, gentlemen ; 
you will do a inoro acceptable and a more honour- 
able action, than, having inveigled me into a situa- 
tion which places mo so completely in your power, 
to dishonour youi'selvcs by propositions which dis- 
honour me.” 

“ My God, sire !” exclaimed Sir llichard, clasp- 
ing his hands together, in impatience, of what 
great and inexpiable crime can your Majesty’s 
ancestors have been guilty, Biat they have been 
punished by tlic infliction of judicial blindness on 

their whole gciieRiUon 1 — Come, my Lord , 

we must to our friends.” 

“ By your leave, Sir Richard,” said the young 
nobleman, " not till we have learned what measures 
can ho taken for his Majesty’s personal safety.” 

" Care not for me, young man,” said Cliarlcs 
Edward ; when 1 was in the society of Highland 
robbers and cattle-drovei's, 1 was safer tiiaii 1 now 
hold myself among the representatives of the best 
blood in England. — F.'ircwell, gentlemen — I wUl 
shift for myself.” 

This must never be,” said Redgauntict. ** Let 
me that brought you to the point of danger, at least 
provide for your safe retreat.” 

So saying, he hastily left the apartment, followed 
by bis nephew. The Wanderer, averting his eyes 
ft-om Lora — ^ and Sir Richard Glendale, tlirew 
himself into a seat at tlie upper end of the apart- 
ment, while tliey, in much anxiety, stood together, 
at a ^stsjice firom him, and conversed in whis^iers. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

niRRuTn’E CONTINUP.U. 

When Redgauntlet left the room, in li^te and 
discomposure, the first person he met on tue stair, 
and indeed so close by the door of the apartment 
that Darsie thought ho must have been listening 
there, was his attendant Nixon. 

“ What the devil do you here 1” he ^id, abruptly 
and sternly. 

“ I wait your orders,” said Nixon. “ I hope 
all’s right ! — excuse my zeal.” 

“ All is wrong, sir — Where is the seafaring 
fellow — Ewan — what do you call him 1” 

“ Nanty Ewart, sir — 1 will carry your com- 
mands,” said Nixon. 

“ I will deliver them myself to him,” said Rcd- 
gaimtlet; “call liira hither.” 

“ But should your honour leave tlic presence ?” 
said Nixon, still lingering. 

“ ’Sdcath, sir, do you prate to mo I” said Red- 
giiniitlet, bending his brows. “ I, sir, transact my 
ow'R business; you, I am told, act by a ragged 
dejmty.” 

Without farther answer, Nixon departed, rather 
disomcerted, as it seemed to Darsie. 

“ That dog turns insolent and la::y,” said Rcd- 
gauntlet ; “ but 1 must bear w'ith him for a while.” 

A moment after, Nixou returned with Ewart. 

“ Is tills the smuggling fellow 1” demanded Kod- 
gauntlet. 

Nixon nodded. 

N he sober now ?— ho was brawling anon,” 

“ Sober enough for business,” said Nixon. 

“ Well then, hark ye, Ewart — man your boat 
>vith your best hands, and have her by the pier — 
get your other fellows on board tlie brig — if yon 
have any cargo left, throw it overboard ; it shall 
be all paid, five times over — and be ready for a 
start to Wales or the Hebrides, or perhaps for 
Sweden or Norway.” 

Ewart answered sullenly enough, “ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Go with him, Nixon,” said Redgauntlet, for- 
cing himself to speak with somo appearance of cor- 
diality to tho servant w'ith \vhora he was oflended ; 
“ see he does his duty.” 

Ewart left tlic bouse sullculy, followed by Nixou. 
The sailor was just in that species of drankeii 
humour which made him jealous, passionate, and 
troublesome, without shewing any other disorder 
than Uuit of irritability. As he walked towards tlio 
beach he kept muttering to himself, hut in sucli .a 
tone that his companion lost not a word, “ Smug- 
gling fellow — Ay, smuggler — aud, start your cargo 
into the sea— and be ready to start for tlie He- 
brides, or Sweden — or the devil, I suppose. Well, 
Olid what if I said in answer — Rebel, Jacobite — 
traitor — I’ll make you and your d— d confederates 
walk tho plank — 1 have seen better meu do it — 
linlf-a-score of a morning — when 1 was across tlie 
Line.” 

“ D — d uiihandsonio tenns those Redgauntict 
used to you, brotlier,” said Nixon. 

“Which do you mean!” said Ewart, starting, 
and recollecting himself. “ 1 have been at my old 
U'ude of thinking aloud, have I !” 

“ No matter,” answered Nixon, “ none but a 
friend heard you. You cannot have forgotten how 
Redgauntlet disarmed you ttiis morning.” 
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^ V/iiy, I would liear no malice about that — 
only lie is so cursedly hi^h and saucy,** said Ewart. 

**And then,** said Nixon, “I know you for a 
true-hearted Protestant.** 

“ That I am, by G — ,** said Ewart. " No, tlio 
Spaniards could never get my religion from me.** 

^ And a friend to King George, and thodianover 
line of succession,’* said Nixon, still walking and 
speaking very, slow. 

"You may swear I am, excepting in the w.ay of 
business, as Turnpenny says. 1 like King George, 
but I can’t afford to pay duties.** I 

" You are outlawed, 1 believe,** said Nixon. 

" Am I ! — faith, I believe T am,” said Ewart. 
" I wish I were inlaiced ag;iin with all my heart — 
But come along, we must get all ready for riur 
I peremptory gentleman, I suppose.” 

" 1 will t^h you a better trick,” said Nixon. 
** There is a bloody pack of rebels yonder.” 

" Ay, we all know that,” said the smuggler ; " but 
the snowball ’s melting, 1 think.” 

" There is some one yonder, whose head is worth 
— ^tliirty — thousand — pounds — of sterling nionov,** 
said Nixon, pausing hetwceii each word, as if to 
enforce tlie magnificence of the sum. 

" And what of that I” said Ewart, quickly. 

" Only that instead of lying by the pier with your, 
men on their oars, if you will just carry your boat 
on board just now, and take no notice of any signal 
from the diorc, by G — d, Nanty Ewart, 1 will make 
a man of you for life !** 

" Oh ho ! then tlio Jacobite gentry are not so safe 
as they think tliemselves 1” said Nanty. 

" In an hour or two,” replied Nixon, " they will 
bo mado safer in Carlisle Castle.” 

" The devil they will I” said Ewart ; " and you 
have been the informer, I suppose 1** 

" Yes ; 1 have been ill paid for my service among 
the Redgauntlets — have scarce got dog’s wages — 
and been treated worse than ever dog was used. I 
have tlio old fox and his cubs in the Kime trap now, 
Nanty ; and we *11 see how a certain young lady 
will look then. You see I am frank with you, 
Nanty.” 

“And I will bo as frank with you,” said tho 
smuggler. "You are ad — d old scoundrel — 
traitor to the man whoso bread you cat ! Me help 
to betray poor devils, that have been so often be- 
trayed myself! — Not if they were a hundred 
Popes, Devils, and Pretenders. 1 will back and 
tell them their danger — tlicy are part of cargo — 
regularly invoiced — put under my charge by the 
owners —I *11 back ” 

" You are not shirk mad 1” said Nixon, who 
I now saw he had miscalculated in supposing Nanty’s 
: wild ideas of honour and fidelity could bo shaken 
; even by resentment, or by liis Protestant partiali- 
ties. " You shall not go back — it is all a joke.” 

" 1 Ml back to Redgaundet, and see whetlicr it is 
a joke he will laugh at.” 

" My life is lost if you do,” said Nixon — “hear 
reason.” 

They were in a clump or cluster of tall furze at 
the moment tlioy were speaking, about half way 
l^tween the pier and the house, but not in a direct 
line, from which Nixon, whose object it was to gain 
time, had induced Ewart to diverge insensibly. 

He now saw the necessity of taking a desperate 
resolution. “ Hear reosou,” he said ; and added, I 
os Nanty still endeavoured to pass him, " Or else 


hear tliis 1” discharging a pocket-pistol Into the 
unfortunate man’s body. 

Nanty staggered, but kept bis foot " It has cut 
my back-bone asunder,” ho said ; " you have done 
me the bust good office, and I will not die ungrate- 
ful.” 

As he uttered the last words, he collected his re- 
maining strength, stood firm for an instant, drew 
his hanger, ana, fetching a stroke witli both hands, 
cut Cristal Nixon down. The blow, struck with all 
the energy of a desperate and dying man, exhibited 
a force to which Ewart’s exhausted frame might 
have seemed inadequate ; — it cleft the hat which 
tho wretch wore, though secured by a plate of iron 
within tho lining, bit deep into his skull, and there 
left a fragment of tho w^eapon, which was broke by 
the fury of the blow. 

One of the seamen of the lug^r,who strollod up, 
attracted by the firing of the pistol, though, being 
a small one, the roport was very trifling, found botli 
tho unfortiinato men stark dead. Alaimcd at what 
he saw, which he conceived to have been the conse- 
quence of some unsuccessful engagement betwixt 
his late commander and a revenue officer, (for 
Nixon clianccd not to be personally known to him,) 
tlie sailor hastened back to tlie boat, in order to 
apprize his comrades of Nanty’s fate, and to advise 
them to take off themselves and the vessel. 

Meantime Redgaimtlet, having, as wo have seen, 
despatched Nixon for the purpose of securing a 
retreat for tho unfortunate Charles, in case of ex- 
tremity, returned to the apartment where he had 
left the Wanderer, lie now found him alone. 

" Sir Richard Glendale,” said tho unfortunate 
Prince, " with his young friend, has gone to consult 
their adherents now in tho house. Redgauntlet, 
my friend, I will not blame you for tlie circum- 
stances in which 1 And myself, though I am at 
once placed in danger, and rendered contemptible. 
But you ought to have stated to mo more strongly 
the weight which these gentlemen attached to their 
insolent proposition. You should have told me that 
no compromi.so would have any effect — that they 
desire not a Prince to govern them, but one, on the 
contrary, over whom they were to exercise restraint 
on all occasions, from the highest affairs of the 
state, down to the most intimate and private con- 
cerns of his own privacy, which the most ordinary 
men desire to keep secret and sacred from inter- 
ference.” 

" God' knows,” said Redgauntlet, in much agita- 
tion, " I acted for the best when 1 pressed your 
Majesty to come hitlicr — I never tliought that 
your Majesty, at such a crisis, would have scrupled, 
wlicn a kingdom was in view, to sacrifice an attach- 
ment, which ^** 

" Peace, sir 1” said Charles ; " it is not for you 
to estimate my feelings upon such a subject” 

Redgauntlet coloured high, and bowed pro- 
foundly. " At least,” ho resumed, " 1 hoped that 
some middle way might bo found, and it shall-— 
and must— Come with me, nephew. We will to 
tljcso gentlemen, and I am confident I will bring 
back heart-stirring tidings.” 

" I will do much to comply with them, Redgaunt- 
let 1 am ]oath> having again set my foot on 
British land, to quit it without a blow for my right. 
But this which they demand of me is a degrada- 
tion, and compliance is impossible.” 

Redgaontlet, followed by his nephew, tho unwit 
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iiiij; b[iectator of this extraordinary scene, left once 
more the apartment of tlie adventurous Wanderer, 
and was met on the top of tlie stairs by Joe Crack- 
cntliorp. ** Where are the other gentlemen 1** he 
said. 

« Yonder, in the west barrack,” answered Joe ; 
« but, Master Ingoldsby,”— that was the namo by 
! whicli Bedgauntlet was most generally known in 
I Cumberland , — ** 1 wish to say to you that 1 must 
; put yonder folk together in one room.” 

“ What folk !” said Redgauutlet, impatiently. 

“ Why, them prisoner stranger folk, as you bid 
Cristal Nixon look after. Lord love you ! tliis is a 
large house enow, but we cannot have separate 
lock-ups for folk, as they have in Newgate or in | 
Bedlam. Yonder *8 a mad beggar, that is to be a 
great man when he wins a lawsuit. Lord help him 1 
— Yonder’s a Quaker and a lawyer charged with 
a riot ; and, ecod, I must m.'ike one key and one lock 
keepitlicra, for we are chokeful, and you have sent 
off old Nikon, that could have given one some help 
I in tliis confusion. Besides, tliey talce up every one 
I a room, and call for noughts on earth, — excepting 
I tho old man, who calls lustily enough, — but he has 
; not a penny to pay shot.” 

I Do as thou wilt witli them,” said Rcdgnuntlct, 

I who had listened impatiently to his statement ; “ so 
: thou dost but keep them from getting out and 
' making some alann in the country, I care not.” 

" A Qiuikcr and a lawyer !” said Darsie. ** This 
must be Fairford and Geddes. — Uncle, I must re- 
• ' <piost of you ” 

“ Nay, nephew,” interrupted llcdgauutlet, “ this 
. iq no time mr asking questions. You shall your- 
' ^-Q1f decide upon tlieir fate in the course of an hour 
—no harm whatever is designed them.” 

So saying, he hurried towards the place where 
, the Jacobito gentlemen were holding their council, 

I and Darsio followed him, in tho liopo that tho 

• obstacle whicli had arisen to tlio prosecution of 
, their desperate adventure would prove unsurmount- 
I able, and sparo him tho necessity of a dangerous 
I and violent rupture with liis uncle. The discussions 

• among them were very eager ; the more daring part 
of tlie conspirators, who bad little but life to lose, 
being desirous to proceed at all hazards ; while tlie 
others, whom a sense of honour and a hesitation to 
disavow long-cherished principles had brought for- 
vrard, wore perhaps not ill satisfied to have a fair 

! apology for declining an adventure, into which they 
{ had entered with more of reluctance than zeal, 
j Meanwhile Joe Crackcuthorp, availing himself 
; of the hasty permission afloincd from Bedgauntlet, 
proceeded to asscmblo in one apartment tlioso 
whose safe custody had been thought necessary ; 
and widiout much considering tlie propriety of the 
matter, ho selected for the common place of con- 
finement, the room whidi Lilias had, since her bro- 
ther’s departure, occupied alone. It had a strong 
lock, and was double-hinged, which probably led to 
tho preference assigned to it os a place of security. 

Into this, Joe, with little ceremony, and a good 
deal of noise, introduced tlie Quaker and Fairford : 
the first descanting on tlie immorality, the other on 
tlie illegality, of ms proceedings i and ho turned a 
deaf ear both to the one and tlie other. Next he 
pushed in, almost in headlong fashion, the unfor- 
I tunate litigant, who having made some resistance 
, at die threshold, had reemved a violent thrust in 
consequence, came rushing forward, like a ram in 


tho act of charging, witli such impetus, as must | 
have carried him to the top of the room, and stinick | 
tlie cocked hat which sat perched on the top of his 
tow wig against Miss Redgauntlet’s person, had not 
tho honest Qualcer interrupted his career by seizing 
him by the collar, and bringing him to a stand. 

" Friend, ^said he, witli tho real good-breeding 
which so often subsists independently of ceremo- 
nial, " thou art no company for that young person; 
she is, thou scest, frightened at our being so sad* 
dcniy thrust in hither ; and although that be no 
fault of ours, yet it will become us to behave civilly 
towards her. Wherefore come tliou with me to 
this window, and I will tell theo what it concerns 
thee to know.” 

And what for should I no speak to the leddy, 
fnend t” said Petor, who was now about lialf seas 
over. I have spoke to leddics before now, man 
— What for should sho be frightened at me ? — £ 
am nac bogle, I ween. — What are ye pooin’ mo i 
tliat gate for ? — Yc will rive my coat, and 1 will 
have a good action for having myself made sartum 
aJtque tectum at your expenses.” 

Notwithstanding this threat, Mr Geddes, w'hose 
muscles were as strong as his judgment was sound 
and his temper sedate, led Poor Peter, under tho 
sense of a control against which he could nut 
struggle, to tho farther comer of tho apartment, 
w'here, placing him, whether he would or no, in a 
chair, he sat down beside him, and effectually pre- 
vented his annoying the young lady, upon whom 
he had seemed bent on conferring the delights of 
his society. 

If Peter had immediately recognized his counsel 
learned in the law, it is probable that not even tlie 
benevolent efforts of the Quaker could have kept 
him in a state of restraint ; but Fairford’s back 
was turned towards his client, whose optics, bcsiiles 
being somewhat dazzled with ale and brandy, ivero 
speedily engaged in contemplating a half-crown 
whicli Joshua held between his finger and bis 
thumb, saying, at tlie same time, Friend, thou art 
indigent and improvident. This will, well em- 
ployed, procure theo sustentation of nature for more 
than a single day ; and I will bestow it on thee if 
thou wilt sit here and keep me company; for neither 
tliou nor I, friend, arc fit company for ladies.” 

“ Speak for yourself, friend,” said Peter, scorn- 
fully ; " I was ayo kend to be agreeable to tlie fair 
sox ; and wlien I was in business I served the 
leddies w'i’ anithcr sort of decorum tlian Plain- 
stanes, the d — d awkward scoundrel ! It was one 
of tlie articles of dittay between us.” 

"Well, but, friend,” said the Quaker, who ob- 
served that tho young lady still seemed to fear 
Peter’s intrusion, “ I wish to hear tliee speak about 
this great lawsuit of thine, which has been matter 
of such celebrity,” 

« Celebrity I — Ye mny swear that,” said Peter, 
for the string was touched to which his crazy ima- 
gination always vibrated. " And I dinna wonder 
that folk that judge things by their outward gran- 
deur, should tliink mo sometliing worfii their envy- 
ing. It's very true that it is grandeur upon earth 
to hear one’s name tliunncred out along the loiig- 
arched roof of tho Outer-House, — ‘ Poor Peter 
Peebles against Plainstancs, H per contra a* the 
best lawyers in the house fleeing like eagles to the 
prey ; some because they are in tho cause, and 
some because they want le bo thought engaged (for 
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tltere are tncks in other trades by selling umslins) 
to sec the reporters mending their pens to take 
down the debate — the Lords themselves pooiu’ in 
their chairs, like folk sitting down to a gude dinner, 
and crying on the clerks for parts and pendicles of 
the process, who, puir bodies, can do little niair 
than cry on their closet-keepers to help^iein. To 
see a’ this,” continued Peter, in a tone of sustained 
rapture, ** and to ken Hiat iiacthiiig will bo sai<l or 
dune ainaiig a’ thae grand folk, for maybe the fcck 
of tlirce hours, saving what concerns you and your 
business — Oh, man, nac wonder that yo judge this 
to be earthly glory ! — And yet, iic'igliboiir, ns I 
was saying, there bo unco drav backs — 1 whiles 
think of my bit house, where dinner, and supjMn*, 
and breakfast, used to come witliout the crying for, 
just as if fairies had brought it — and the gude bed 
at e’en — and the noedfii* penny in the pouch. — 
And then to see a* aiie’s w'arldiy Mibstance caper- 
ing in the air in a pair of weigh-bauks, now up, 
now down, ns the breath of judge or counsel inclines 
it for pursuer or defender, — troth, man, there arc 
times 1 rue having ever begun the plea w-ark, 
tliougli, maybe, when yc consider the renown and 
credit 1 liavo by it, ye will hardly believe what 1 
am saying.” 

I “ Indeed, fnend,” said Jo.shiia, with a sigh, “ I 
I am glad thou hast found any thing in the legal con- 
tention which compensates thee for poverty and 
' hun^r ; but 1 believe, were other Imniiin objects of 
ambition looked upon as closely, their advantage.^ 
would be found as chimerical as tliosc nttendiiig tliy 
protracted litigation.”' 

‘‘ But never mind, friend,” siitd Peter, I’ll tell 
you the exact state of the conjunct processes, and 
make you sensible that I can bring niysell round 
with a w'ot finger, now I have my finger and my 
thumb on this lonp-thc-dikc loon, the lad Fairford.” 

Alan Fairford was in the act of syienking to the 
masked lady, (for Miss Rcdgauiitlet had retained 
I her riding vizard,) cudeavouring to assure her, a-? 

* he perceived her anxiety, of such protection ;is he* 

I could afford, when his own name, pronounced in a 
I loud tone, attra«.tcd his attention, lie looked rouud, 

[ and seeing Peter Peebles, as hastily turned to avoid 
I his notice, in which he succeeded, so earnest was 
Peter upon his colloquy w’ith one of the nuist re- 
spectable auditors whoso attention he had ever been 
able to engage. And by this little motion, momen- 
tary as it was, Alan gained an uncxficctcd advan- 
tage; for while he looked round, Miss Lilias, I could 
never ascertain w*hy, took the moment to adjust 
her mask, and did it so awkwardly, tliat when her 
companion again turned his head, he recognized 
ns much of her features os autliorizcd him to ad- 
dress her as his fair client, and to prc.ss his offers 
of protection and assiskmcc with the bolduess of a 
former acquaintance. 

Lilias liedgauDtlet withdrew the mask from her 
crimsoned dicek. " Mr Fairford,” she said, in a 
voice almost inaudible, "you have tlie character 
of a young gentleman of sense and generosity ; 
but we have* already met in one situation which 
you most think singular ; and I must be exposed 
to misconstruction, at least, for my forwardness, 
were it not in a cause in which my dearest affcc- 
' lions vrere concerned.’^ 

“ Any intere.st in my beloved friend Darsio 
Latimer,” said Fairford, stepping a little back, and 
putting a marked rcsti^t upon his former ad- 


vances, " gives me a double right to be useful 
to ” Ho stopped sliort. 

" To his sister, } our goodness would say,” an- 
swei’cd Lilias. 

" His sibter, madam I” i-eplied Alan, in the ex- 
tremity of astoiiibiimeiit — " Sister, 1 presume, in 
affection only 1” 

" No, sir ; ray dear brother Darsic and I ai’o con- 
nected by the bonds of actual I'elatioiiship ; and I 
am not sorry to be the finit to tell this to the friend 
he most values.” 

Fairford’s first thought was on the violent pas- 
sion which Darsic had expressed towards the fair 
unknown. “ Good God 1” he exclaimed, “ how did 
he bear the discovery 1” 

" Wltli resignation, I hope,” said Lilias, smiling. 
" A more accomplished sister ho might easily havu 
come by, but scarcely could have found one who 
could love him more than I do.” 

"I meant — I only meant to say,” said, the 
young counsellor, his presence of minil failing him 
for an instant — " that is, I meant to ask where 
Darsic Latimer is at this moment.” 

" in thi.s very house, and under the guardianship 
of ins uncle, whom 1 believe you knew as a visiter 
of your father, under the name of Mr Hen'ies of 
BiiTCMiswork.” 

" Let me hasten to him,” SJiid Fairford ; “ 1 
have sought him through difficulties and dangers 
— I must see him instantly.” 

" You forget you are a prisoner,” said tlio young 
lady. 

" True — true ; but I cannot be long detained — 
the cause alleged is too ridiculous.^’ 

" Alas !” said Lilias, “ our fate — my brother’s 
and mine, at least — must turn on the deliberation.^ 
perhapH *)f Ie.s8 than an hour. — For you, sir, 1 
bolieve and a]>prehcnd nothing but some restraint ; 
iny uncle is neither cruel nor unjust, tliough few 
will go further in the cause which he has adopted.” 

“ Which is that of the Pretend — ” 

" For God s sake speak lower !” said Lilias, ap- 
jiroaching her hand, ns if to stop him. " The word 
may cost you your life. You do not know •— indeed 
you do not — the teiTors of the situation in which 
we at present stand, and in which 1 fear you also 
are involved by your friendship for my bi-other.” 

" 1 do not indeed know tlio particulars of our 
situation,” said Fairford ; “ but, bc.tlie danger what 
it may, I shall not grudge my shaf^ of it for the 
sake of my friend ; or,” he added, with more timi- 
dity, " of iiiy friend’s sister. Let me hope,” he 
said, “ my dear Miss Latuuor, that my presence may 
he of Homo nse to you ; and that it*may be so, let 
mo entreat a share of your confidence, which 1 am 
conscious I have otherwise no right to ask.” 

He led her, as he spoke, towards the recess of 
the farther window of the room, and observing to 
her that, unhappily, he was particularly exposed to 
iutemiption from tlie mad old man whose entrance 
had alarmed her, he disposed of Darsie Latimer’s 
riding-skirt, which had been left in the apartment, 
over tlie back of two chairs, forming thus a sort of 
licrccn, behind which he ensconced himself with the 
maiden of the green mantle ; feeling at the mo- 
ment, that the danger in whi^ he was placed was 
a.'most compensated by the intelligence which per- 
mitted those fcelyigs towards her to revive, wmcli 
justice to his friend hafl induced him to stifle in 
the birlli. 
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Tho rolatiTe ntuation of adviser and advised, of 
protector and protected, is so peculiarly suited to 
tlie respective condition of man and woman, that 
great progress towards intimacy is often made in 
very uiort space ; for the circumstances call for 
confidence on the part of the gentleman, and forbid 
coyness on tliat of the lady, so tliat tlie usual bar- 
riers against easy intercoui'se are at once thrown 
down. 

Under these circumstances, securing themselves 
as far as possible from observation, conversing in 
whispers, and seated in a corner, where tlicy wero 
brought into so close contact that tlieir faces nearly 
touched each ottior, Fairford heard from Lilias 
Redgauntlet tlie history of her family, particularly 
of her uncle ; his views upon her brother, and tlie 
tLgpny which she felt, lest at tliat very moment ho 
might succeed in engaging Darsie in some despe- 
rate scheme, fatal to his fortune, and perliaps to 
his life. 

Alan Fairford’s acute understanding instantly 
connected what he had heard wiUi tlie circum- 
stances he had witnessed at Fairladics. His first 
thought was, to attempt, at all risks, his instant 
cscaiie, and procure assistance powerful enough tu 
crush, in tho very cradle, a conspiracy of such a | 
determined chai'acter. This he did not consider us ' 
difficult ; for, tliough the door was guarded on the ; 
outside, ilie window, which was not above ten feet ' 
from the ground, was open for escape, the common 
on which it looked was unenclosed, and profusely ; 
covered with furze. There would, ho tliought, be 
little difficulty in effecting his liberty and in con- I 
coaling his course after he had gained it. 

But Lilias exclaimed against this scheme. Her 
uncle, she said, was a man, who, in his moments of 
enthusiasm, knew neither remorse nor fear. He 
was capable of visiting upon Darsie any injury which 
lie might couceive Fairford had rendered him — be 
was her near kinsman also, and not an unkind one, 
and she deprecated any effort, even in her brother’s 
favour, by which his life must be exposed to danger. 
Fairford himself reineinbered Father Buonaven- 
ture, and made little question but that lie was one 
of the sons of the old Chevalier dc Saint George ; 
and with feelings which, altliough contradictory of 
bis public duty, can hardly be much censured, his 
heart recoiled from being the agent by whom tho 
last scion of such a long line of Scottish Princes 
should be rooted up. He then thought of obtain- 
ing an audience, if possible, of this devoted person, 
and explaining to him tlie utter hopelesHness of his 
undertaking, which he judged it likely that tho 
ardour of his partisans might have concealed from 
him But he relinquished this design as soon as 
form Ho had no doubt, that any light which 
he could throw on tlie state of the countey, would 
come too late to be serviceable to one who was 
always reported to ha his own full sliare of the 
liereditury obstinacy ich had cost his ancestors 
so deer, and who, in drawing the sword, must 
have ftirown from him the scabbard. 

Lilias suggested the advice which, of all others, 
seemed most suited to the occasion, that, yielding, 
namelv, to the circumstances of their situation, tliey 
should watch carefully when Darsie should obtain 
auy degree of freedom, and endeavour to o|>en a 
taimmunication with him, in which case their joint 
flight might be effected, and without endangering 
tlie safety of any one. 


Their youthful deliberation bad nearly fixed In 
this point, when Fairford, who waa listening to the 
low sweet whispering tones of Lilias Redmuntlet, 
rendered yet more interesting by some sli^t touch 
of foreign accent, was star&d by a heavy hand 
which descended with full weight on hia ahoulder, 
while th^ discordant , voice of Peter Peebles, who 
had at length broken loose from the wcU-meouing 
Quaker, exclaimed in the ear of hia truant counsel 
— " Aha, lad 1 I think ye are catched — An’ so ye 
are turned chamber-counsel, are yel — And ye 
have drawn up wi* clients in scarfs and hoods t 
But bide a wee, billie, and see if 1 dinna sort ye 
when my petition and complaint comes to be dis- 
cussed, with or. witliout answers, under certifica- 
tion.” 

Alan Fairford had never more difficulty in bis 
life to subdue a first emotion, than he had to refrain 
from knocking down tlie crazy blockhead who had 
broke in upon liim at such a moment. But tlie 
length of Peter’s address gave him time, fortu- 
‘ nately perliaps for both parties, to reflect on the 
exti-cme irregularity of such a proceeding. He 
stood silent, however, with vexation, wliile Peter 
; went on. 

I Weel, my bonnio man, T see ye are thinking 
' shame o’ yoursell, and uae great wonder. Ye maun 
; leave this quean — the like of her is ower light 
' company for you. 1 have heard honest Mr PiMSt 
' say, that tlie gown grccs ill wi’ the petticoat. But 
; c«)ino awa hame to your puir father, and 1 ’ll take 
care of you the haill gate, and keep you company, 
and deil a word we will spbak abou^ but just tlio 
state of the conjoined processes of the graat cause 
of Poor Peter Peebles against Plaiustaues.” 

** If thou caiist endure to hear as much of that 
suit, friend,” said the Quaker, " os 1 have heard 
out of mere compassion for thee, 1 think verily 

• thou wilt soon bo at the bottom of the matter, unless 

• it be altogether bottomless.” 

I Fairford shook off, rather indignantly, the large 
I bony hand which Peter had imposed upon liis 
! shoiUdcr) and was about to say somctfiiiig peevisli, 

> upon BO unpleasant and insolent a modo of inter- 
ruption, when tlic door opened, a treble voice saying 
to the sentinel, I tell you 1 maun be in, to see 
if Mr Nixon’s here ;” and Little Benjjo tlirust in 
his mop-head and keen black eyes. Kro he could 
j witlidraw it, Peter Peebles spi’aiig to tlio door, 

I seized on tlie boy by the collar, and dragged liim 
forward into the room. 

I Lot mo see it,” he said, "ye no’er-do-wcel limb ; 
I of Satan — I’ll gar you satisfy the* production, I 
trow •— I’ll liae first and second diligence against 
you, ye deevil's huckio !” 

" ^yhat dost thou want 1” said tlie Quaker, in- 
terfering ; " why dost thou frighten the boy, friend 
Peebles I” 

" 1 gave tlie bastard a penny to buy mo snuff,” 
said tlie pauper, " and he has rendered no account 
of his intromissions ; but I’ll gar him as gude.” 

^ saying, he proceeded forcibly to rifle tho 
pockets of Benjie’s ragged jacket, of one or two 
snares for game, marbles, a half-bitten apple, two 
stolen eggs, (one of which Peter broke in the eager- 
ness of his research,) and various other unconsi- 
dered trifles, whidi had not the air of being very 
honestly come by. The little rascal, under this 
discipline, bit and struggled likeafox^b, but, like 
that vermin, uttered neither cry uor oemplauit, till 
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a note, whicji Fetcr tore from his bosom, flew ns 
far as Lilias lledgauntlct, and fell at her feet. It 
was addressed to C. N. 

it is for the villain Nixon,’* she said to Alan 
Fairford ; open it without scruple ; tliat boy is his 
emissary ; we shall now see what tlie miscreant is 
driving at.” 

Little Bcnjic now gave up all farther stniggle, 
add suffered Peebles to take from him, wiiliout 
resistance, a shilling, out of urhich Peter declared 
he would pay himself principal and inteix^t, and 
account for the balance. Tho boy, wliose attention 
seemed flxed on something very difforont, only said, 
“ Maister Nixon will murder me !” 

Alan Fairford did not licsitate to rc^nd the little 
scrap of paper, on which was written, “ All is pre- 
{vared — keep tliem in phiy until 1 come up — You 
may depend on your reward. — C. C.” 

** Alas, my uncle — niy poor uncle !” said Lilias; 
^ this is the result of Iiis coniidciicc. Methinks, to 
I give him instant notice of his confidant’s treachery, 
I u now the best service we can roiider all coiiccmcd 
— if they break up their undertaking, sis tlicy 
most now do, Dai'sic will be at liberty.” 

In the same breath, they were both at the lialf- 
opened door of the room, Fairford entreating to 
speak with the Father Buonaveuture, and Lih'as, 
equally vehemently, requesting a moment’s inter- 
view with licr uncle. While tho sentinel hesitated 
what to do, his attention was called to a loud noise 
at the d(K)r, where a crowd had been assembled in 
consequence of tho appalling cry, that the enemy 
were upon tliem, occasioned, as it afterwards proved, 
>iy some stragglers having at length discovered tho 
dead bodies of Nanty Ewart and of Nixon. 

Amid tlie confusion occitsioned by this ahuming 
incident, tho sentinel ecased to attend to his duty ; 
and accepting Alan Fairford’s arm, Lilias found 
no opposition in penetrating even to the inner 
apartment, wdiere the principd persons in the enter- 
prise, whose conclavo had been disturbed by this 
alarming incident, were now assembled in great 
confusion, and had been joined by tho Chevalier 
bimself. 

Only a mutiny among these smuggling scoun- 
drels,” said Redgauntlet. 

^ Only a mutiny, do you say I” said Sir Richard 
Glendale ; " and the lugger, the last hope of escape 
for” — he looked towards Charles, — ** stands out to 
sc>a under a press of sail !” 

** Do not concern yourself about me,” said the 
unfortunate Prince ; " tliis is not tlic w'orst emer- 
gency in whio|^ it has been my lot to stand ; and if 
it were, I fear it not Shift for yourselves, iny 
lords and gentlemen.” 

“ No, never !”.Baid tlie young Lord . “ Our 

only hope now is in an honourable resistance.” 

“ Most true,” said Redgauntlet ; “ let despair 
renew the union amongst us which accident dis- 
turbed. I give my voice for displaying the royal 
banner instantly, and— How nowl” he con- 
cluded, sternly, as Lilias, first soliciting his atten- 
tion by pulling liis cloak, put into his hand tlie 
scroll, and added, it was designed for that of 
Nixon. 

Redgauntlet read — and, dropping it on the 
ground, continued to stare upon the spot where it 
fcdl, wifli raised bands and fixed eyes. Sir Richard 
Glendale liftcKl tlie fatal paper, read it, and say- 
wia “ Now all is indeed ovqr,” handed it to Max- 


wcU, who said aloud, " Black Conn Campbell, b} 
Gh-Hl 1 1 heard he liad come post from Loudon 
last night.” 

As if in echo to his thoughts, the violin of the 
blind man was heard, playing with spirit, ** The 
Campbells are coming,” a celebrated clan-march. 

" The Campbells are coming in earnest,” said 
MacKellar; ‘‘they are upon us with the whole bat- 
talion from Carlisle.” 

There was a silence of dismay, and two or three 
of the company began to drop out of die room. 

Lord spoke with the generous spirit of a 

young English nobleman. ** If we have l^en fools; 
do not let us ho cowards. Wc have oue here 
more precious than ua all, and conic liither on our 
warranty — let ns save him at least.” 

^ True, most true,” answered Sir Richard Glen- 
dale. “ Let the King bo first cared for.” 

** That shall be my business,” said Redgauntlet' 

** if wc liave but time to bring back the brig, all 
will be well — 1 will instantly despatch a p:irty in a 
fishing skiff to bring her to.” — He gave his com- 
mands to two or threo of the most active among his 
followers. — Let him be once on boanl,” he said, 

" and there are enough of us to stand to arms and 
cover his retreat.” 

“ Right, right,” said Sir Richard, " and I will 
look to points which can bo made dclensiblo ; and 
the old powder-plot boys could nut have made a 
mure desperate resistance than wo shall. — Rcd- 
gauntlet,” contin\ied he, " I siiQ some of our friends 
are looking pale ; but mctliinks your nephew has | 
moro mettle in liis eye now tlian w'hen we were in ■ 
cold deliberation, with danger at a dishuicc.” * 
It is the way of our house,” said Rccigauntlct ; ! 

our coursigo ever kindles highest on the losing ! 
side. J, too, feel that the catastrophe I have brought ! 
on must not bo survived by its author. Let mo j 
first,” he buid, addressing Charles, see your Ma- j 
jcbty’s sacred peraou in such safety as cau now be i 
provided for it, and then ” ; 

^ You may sparo all considerations concerui iig ^ 
me, gentli‘iii* ii,” again repeated Charles ; ” yon 
mountain of (’riffel shall fly ns stioii as 1 will.” 

Most th^e^v themselves at his feet witli weeping 
and entreaty ; some one or two slunk in confusion 
from the apartment, and were heard riding off. 
Unnoticed in such a scene, Darsie, his sister, and 
Fairford, drew together, and held each other by 
tlie hands, as those who, when a vessel is about 
to founder in tho storm, doterinino to take their i 
chance of life and death together. . j 

A mid tliis scene of confusion, a gentleman, plainly , 
dressed in a riding-habit, with a black cockade in 
his hat, but ivithout any arms except a couteau-r/d- 
chtme, walked into tlie apartment without ceremony. 
He was a tall, thin, gentlemanly man, with a look 
and bearing dccidefiy military. He had passed 
tlirough tlicir guards, if iu the confusion they now 
maintained any, without stop or question, and now 
stood, almost unarmed, among armed men, who 
iievertlicless, gazed on him as on tlie angel of de- 
struction. 

'"You look coldly on me, gentlemen,” he said. 

" Sir Richard Glendale — my Lord , we were 

not always such strangers, ila, Pate-in-Pcril, how 
is it with you t and you, too, Ingoldsby — 1 must 
not eaU you by any other name — why do you re^ 
ceive an old friend so coldly t But you guess my 
errand.” 
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' ^ And are prepared for it^ General/’ said Rod- 

gauutlct ; ^ we are not men to fie penned up like 
bhcep for the slaughter.” 

** Pshaw ! you take it too seriously— let me s|)cak 
but one word witli you.” 

I " No words can shake our purpose,” said lled- 
; gauntlet, were your whole command, as 1 sup- 
I pose is tlie case, drawn round the house.” 

I "I am certainly not unsupported,” said tho 

' General; ** but if you would hear me ” 

“ Hear me, sir,” said tlie Wanderer, stepping 
! forward ; " I suppose I am the mark you aim at — 
j 1 surrender myself willingly, to save these gentle- 
i men’s danger — let this at least avail in their 
I favour.” 

! An exclamation of ** Never, never !” broke from 
I the little body of partisans, who threw themselves 
; round tho unfortunate Prince, and would have seized 
' or struck down Campbell, had it not been that he 
I remained with his arms folded, and a look, rather 
j indicating impatience ’because they would not hear i 
I him, than the least apprehension of violence at their 
hand. 

j At length ho obtiiincd a moment’s silence. 

; do not,” he said, “ know this gontlomaii” — (niak- 
■ iiig a profound bow to the unfortunate Prince) — 

: " i do not wish to know him ; it is a knowledge 
: which would suit neither of us.” 

1 “Our ancestors, nevertheless, have been well 
j acquainted,” said Charles, unable to suppress, even 
at tliat hour of dread and danger, tiie painful rccol- 
! lections of hdleii royalty. 

I “ In one word. General Campbell,” said lled- 
j gauntlet, “ is it to be peace or war 1 — You arc a 
I man of honour, and we can trust you.” 

I ** 1 thank you, sir,” said the General ; and I 
reply, that tlie answer to your question rests with 
yourself. Come, do not be fools, gentlemen; there 
was perhaps no great harm meant or intended by 
your gathering together in this obscure corner, for 
a bear-bait or a cock-fight, or whatever other amuse- 
ment you may have intended, but it was a little 
iinprodent, considering how you stand with govevii- 
meiit, and it has occasioned some anxiety. Exag- 
gerated accounts of your purpose have been laid 
before govenimcnt by the information of a traitor 
in your own councils; and I was scut down post to 
take the command of a sufficieut number of troops, 
in case tliese calumnies should be found to have any 
real foundation. 1 have come here, of course, 
sufficiently supported both with cavalry and infan- 
try, to do whatever might be necessary ; but my 
commands are — and 1 am sure they agree with my 
inclination — to make no arrests, nay^ to make no 
farther inquiries of any kind, if tliis good assembly 
will consider tlicir own interest so far as to give up 
their immediate purpose, and return quietly homo 
to their own houses.” 

" Whatl — all I” exclaimed Sir Richard Glendale 
—"all, without exception I” 

"All, without one single exception,” said the 
General ; " such are my orders. If you accept my 
terms, say so, and make haste; for things may hap-« 
pen to intei*fore with Jiis Majesty’s kind puiposos 
towards you all.” 

" His Majesty’s kind purposes 1” said the Wan- 
derer. " Do 1 hcor you aright, sir I” 4 

"1 speak the King’s vexy words, from his Yery 
, Ups/’ repUed the Qenerab will/ said his 
Majesty, * deserve the confidence of my subjects 
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by reposing my security in the fidelity of the millions 
who acknowledge my title— in tho aood sense and 
prudence of tlie few who continno, from the errors 
of education, to disown it.’ — His Majesty will not 
even believe tliat the most zealous Jacobites who 
yet remain can nourish a thought of exciting a civil 
war, which must he fatal to their families and 
themselves, besides spreading bloodshed and ruin 
through a peaceful land. He cannot even believe 
of his kinsman, that he .would engage brave and 
generous, tliough mistaken men, in an attempt which 
must ruin all who liave escaped former calamities ; 
and he is convinced, tlial^ did cmiosity or any other 
motive leiOd that person to visit this country, he 
would soon SCO it was his wisest course to return 
to tho continent ; and his Majesty compassionates 
his situation too much to olFer any obstacle to his 
doing so.” 

" Is this real 1” said lledgauntlct. " Gan you 
mean tliis i — Am I — are ^1, are any of tliese 
I gentlemen at liberty, witliout interruption, to 
uinbai'k in yonder brig, which, 1 see, is now again 
approaching the shore 

" You, sir — all— any of the gentlemen present,” 
said tlie General, — " all whom the vessel can con- 
tain, arc at liberty to embark unintorrupted by me; 
but 1 advise noue to go off who have-not powerful 
roasoiis, unconnected with the present meeting, for 
this will be remembered against iiu one.” 

" Then, gentlemen,” said lledg.'iuntlet, clasping 
his hands together as the words burst from him, 
" the cause is lost for ever 1” 

General Campbell tmuied away to the window, 
as if to avoid heai'iiig what tliey siiid. Tlieir con- 
Bultatiou was but momentary; for the door of escape 
which thus opened was as unexpected as the exi- 
gence was threatening. 

" Wo have your word of honour for our protec- 
tion,” said Sir Richard Glendale, " if wo dissolve 
our meeting in obedience to your summons 1” 

" You have. Sir Richard,” answered the General* 

" And 1 also have your [>romise,” saidf'Rcdgaunt- 
Ict, " that I may go on board yonder vessel, witli 
any friend whom I may choose to accompany 
me ?” 

" Not only th.it, Mr Ingoldsby — or I kUI call 
you Mr Redgauiitlct once more — you may stay in 
the offing for a tide, until you are joined by any 
person who may remain at Fairladics. After that, 
there will be a sloop of 'w.ar on tlie station, and 1 
need not say your condition will then become peri- 
lous.” 

" Perilous it should not be, General Campbell,” 
paid Retlgauntlct, " or more perilous to others than 
to us, if others thought as 1 do even in this extre- 
mity.” 

“ You forget yourself, my friend,” said the un- 
happy Adventurer ; " you forget that the arrival of 
this gentleman only puts ilio copc-stoiio on our 
already adopted resolution to abandon our bull- 
fight, or by whatever oilier wild name this head- 
long enterprise may be termed. 1 bid you fare- 
well, unfriendly friends — I bid you farewell/* 
(bowing to tho General,) "my friendly foe— I 
leave tliis strand as J lauded u|)ou it, alone and to 
return no more !” 

" Not alone,” said Redgauntlet, " while there is 
blood in tlio veins of my father’s sou.” 

" Not alone,” said the oilier gentlemen present, 
stung with feelings which almost overpowered the 
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bctrer reasons under U^ich they had acted* " Wc 
not disown our principle^ or see your person 
endangered.’* 

** Tf it be only your purpose to see the gentleman 
to the beach/’ said Genend Campbell," 1 will myself 
go with you. My presence among you, unarmed, 
and in your power, will be a pledge of my friendly 
intentions, and will overawe, should such bs offered, 
any interruption on the part of officious persona.” 

" Be it BO,” said the Adyenturer, witli the air of 
a Prince to a subject ; not of one who complied 
with the request of an enemy too powerful to be 
resisted. 

They left tlie apartment — they left the house — 
an unauthenticatM and dubious, but appalling, sen- 
sation of terror liad already spread itself among 
the inferior retainers, who had so short time before 
strutted, and bustled, and tiironged the doorway 
and the passages. A report had arisen, of which 
the origin could not be traced, of troops advancing 
towards the spot in considerable numbers; and men 
who, for one reason or otiier, were most of them 
amenable to tlie arm of pow'er, had either shrunk 
into stables or comers, or fled the place entimly. 
There was solitude on tiie landscape excepting the 
small party wluch now moved towards tlie rude 
pier, where a boat lay manned, agreeably to Red- 
gauntlet’s orders previously given. 

The lost heir of the Stewarts leant on Redgaunt- 
let’s arm as they walked towards the beach ; for 
the ground was rough, and ho no longer possessed 
the elasticity of limb and of spirit which had, 
twenty years beforo, carried him over many a 
Highland hill, as light as one of tlieir native deer. 
His adherents followed, looking on the ground, their 
feelings struggling against tlie dictates of their 
reason. 

General Campbell accompanied tliem with an 
air of apparent cose and indifference, but watcliing, 
at the same time, and no doubt with some anxiety, 
the changing features of those who acted in this 
extraordinary scene. 

Dorsio and his sister naturally followed their 
uncle, whoso violence they no longer fcui'cd, while 
his character attracted their respect and Alan 
Fairford attended them from iuterost iu their fate, 
unnoticed in a party wliere all were too much 
occupied with their own thoughts and feelings, os 
well as with the impending crisis, to attend to his 
presence. 

Half way betwixt the house and the beach, they 
saw the bodies of Nanty Ewart and Cristal Nixon 
blackening in the sun. 

« That was your informer 1” said Redgauntlet, 
looking Wk to General Campbell, who only nodded 
his assent. 

" Caitiff wretch!” exclaimed Redgauntlet;— "and 
yet tlie name w'cre better bestowed on the fool who 
could he misled by thee.” 

" That sound broadsword cut,” said the General, 
" has saved us tlie shame of rewarding a traitor.” 

They arrived at the place of embarkation. The 
Prince stood a moment with folded arms, and looked 
around him in deep silence. A paper was then 
slipped into his hand^he looked at it, and said, " £ 
find the two friends I have left at Fairladios are 
apprized of my destination,' and propose to embark 
from Bowness. I presume this will not he an in- 
i fringement of the oonditioai under which you have 
h^jacted I” ' 


"Certainly not,” answered Geucral Campbell; 
" they shall have ill facility to join you.” 

" I wisli, then,” said Charles," onty another com- 
panion. l^dgauntiet, the air of this country is as 
hostile to you as it is to me. These gentlemen have 
made their peace, or rather they have done notliing 
to break it. But you — come you, and share my 
homo where chance shall cast it We shall never 
SCO these shores again ; but we will talk of them 
aud of our disconcerted bull-fight” 

"I follow you. Sire, through life,” said Red 
muntlet, "as I would have followed you to death 
rermit me one moment” 

The Prince then looked round, and seeing tiie 
abashed countenances of his otlier adherents bent 
upon tlie ground, he hastened to say, "Do not 
tliiuk that you, gentlemen, have obliged me less 
because your zeal was mingled with prudence, enter- 
tained, I am sure, more on my own account and 
on that of your country, than ii'om selfish apprehen- 
sions.” 

Ho stepped from one to another, and, amid sobs 
and bursting tears, received the adieus of tiio last 
remnant which had hitherto supported his loftv 
pretensions, and addressed them individually with 
accents of tenderness and affection. 

The General drew a little aloof, and signed to 
Redgauntlet to speak with him while this scene pro- 
ceeded. " It is now all over,” he said, " and Jaco- 
bite will be henceforward no longer a party name. 
When you tire of foreign parts, and wish to make 
your peace, let me know. Your restless zeal alone 
lias impeded your pardon hitherto.” 

" And now I shall not need it,” said Redgaunt- 
let. " 1 leave England for ever ; but I am not 
displeased that you should hear my family adieus. 
Nephew, come hither. In presence of General 
Campbell, X tell you, that though to breed yovL up in 
my own political opinions has been for many years 
iiiy anxious wish, 1 am now glad that it could not bo 
accomplished. You pass under the service of the 
reigniug Monarcli without the necessity of changing 
your allegiance — a change, however,” he added, 
looking aitiund him, “\riiicli sits more easy on 
honourable men tiian I could have anticipated ; 
but some wear the badge of their loyalty on the 
sleeve, and others in the heai't You will, from 
henceforth, be uncontrolled master of all the pro- 
perty of which forfeiture could not deprive your 
father — of all that belonged to him — excepting this, 
his good sword,” (laying his hand on the weapon he 
wore,) " which shall never fight for tho House of 
Hanover; and as my hand will never draw weapon 
more, 1 shall sink it forty fathoms deep in the wide 
ocean. Bless you, young man 1 If I have dealt 
harshly with you, forgive me. I had set my whole 
desires on one point, — God knows, with no selfish 
purpose ; aud 1 am justly punished by this final 
tennination of my views, for having been too little 
scrupulous in the means by wliich 1 pursued them. 
Niece, farewell, and may God bless you also 1” 

" No, sir,” said Lilias, seizing his hand eageriy. 
" You have been hitherto my protector, — you are 
now in sorrow, let me be your attendant and your 
comforter in exile.” 

"T thank you, my girl, for your unmerited 
affiiption ; but it cannot and must not be. The 
cuitoin here falls between ns. I go to the house 
of another — If I leave it before 1 quit the earth, it 
sb^l be only for tiie House of jGk>^ Once morei 
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farewell both I The fatal doom/* he said^ with a 
melancholy smile, will, I trust, now depart from 
the House of Redgauntiet, since its present repre- 
sentative has adhered to tlio winning side. I am 
convinced he will not cliange it, should it in turn 
become the losing one.’* 

The unfortunate Charles Edward had now given 
his last adieus to his downcast adherents. He made 
a sign with his hand to Redgauntlet, who came 
to assist him into the skiff. General Campbell also 
offered his assistance, the rest appearing too much 
affected by the scene which had taken place to pre- 
vent him. 

" You arc not sorry. General, to do me this last 
act of courtesy,” said the Chevalier ; "and, on my 
part, I thank you for it. You have taught me the 
prindple on which men on the scaffold feel forgive- 
ness and kindness even for their executioner. — 
Farewell !” 

They were seated in tlie boat, which presently 
pulled off from the land. The Oxford divine broke 
out into a loud benediction, in terms which General 
Campbell was too generous to criticise at tlie time, 
or to remember afterwards ; — nay, it is said, that, j 
Wliig and Campbell as he avos, lie could not help i 
joining in tho universal Amen ! whicli resounded | 
from the shore. 


CONCLUSION, 

BY DR DRYASDUST, 

IN A LETTER TO THE AUTHOR OT WAVERLET. 

I AM tnily sorry, my worthy Slad inuch-respectcd * 
sir, that my anxious researches have neither, in | 
the form of letters, nor of diaries, or other memo- j 
randa, been able to discover more than 1 have | 
liitlierto transmitted, of Uie history of die lledgauut- I 
let family. Hut I observe in an old ]iowspa[jer ' 
called the Whitehall Gazette, of which I fortunately 
possess a file for several years, that Sir Arthur 
Darsio Redgauntlet was presented to his late Ma- 
jesty at the drawing room, by Lieut.-Gcneral 
Campbell — upon which the Editor observes, in the 
way of comment, tiiat we were going, remit at^ue 
relit, into the interests of tho Pretender, since a 
Scot had presented a Jacobite at Court I am 
sorry 1 liave not room (the frank being only uncial) 
for nis farther observations, tending to shew the 
apprehensions entertained by many well-instmcted 
persons of the period, tliat the young King might 
liimself be inducSed to become one of tlie Stewarts* 
faction,— a catastrophe from whicli it has pleased 
Heaven to preserve these'lpngdoms. 

I perceive also, by a marriage contract in tlie 
family repoutories, diat Miss Lilias Redgauntlet of 
Uedgauntlet, about eighteen months after the tran- 
sactions you have commemorated, intermarried *| 
witli Alan Fairford, Esq. Advocate, of Ginkdollar, 

. who, 1 think, we may not unreasonably conclude to 
be the same person whose name ooenra so ^ 
quently in the jmgea of your narration. In 4iv 
last excursion to Eidinburah, 1 was fortunate enough 
to discover an old cadte, fiom whom, at the expense 


of a bottle of wliisky, and half a pound of tubaecu, 
I extracted the important information, that he 
knew Peter Peebles very well, and h^ drunk 
many a mutclikin with him in Gadie Fraser’s time, 
lie said that he lived ten years after King Georg’s 
a^ession, in the momentary expectation of winning 
his cause every day in the Session time, and every 
hour in the day, and at last fell down dead, in 
what my informer called a " Perplexity fit,” upon 
a proposal for a composition being made to him in 
the Outer-House. I have chosen to retain my 
informer’s phrase, not being able justly to deter- 
mine whether it is a corruption of the word apo- 
plexy, as my friend Mr Oldbuck supposes, or the 
name of some peculiar disorder incidental to thofie 
who have concern in the Courts of Law, as many 
callings and conditions of men have diseases ap- 
propriate to themselves. The same cadie also re- 
membered Blind Willie Stevenson, who was called 
Wandering Willie, and who ended his days " unco 
bciuly,in Sir Artiiur Redgauntlct’s ha* ncuk.” " He 
had done the family some good turn,” he said, 
" specially when ane of the Argyle gentlemen was 
coming down on a wheen of them that had the 
^ auld leaven* about them, and wad bae taen every 
man of them, and nae less nor headed and hanmu 
them. But Willie, and a friend they had, called 
Robin tlie Rambler, gae them warning, by playing 
tunes siicli as, * the Campbells are coming,* and tlie 
like, whereby they got timeous warning to take tlie 
wing.” I need not point out to your acuteness, 
my worthy sir, that this seems to refer to some 
inaccunite account of tlie transactions in which you 
seem so much interested. 

Respecting Redgauntlet, about whoso subsequent 
liistury you are more particularly inquisitive, I have 
learned from an excellent person who was a priest 
ill the Scottish Monastery of Ratisbon, before its 
suppression, tliat ho remained for two or tlirec 
yeara in the family of the Chevalier, and only left 
it at last in consequence of some discords in that 
melancholy household. As he had hinted to General 
Campbell, he exchan^d his residened for tho 
cloister, and displayed in the latter jiart of his life 
a strong sense of tlio duties of religion, which in 
his earlier days ho had too much neglected, being 
altogetlier engaged in political speculations and 
intrigues. He rose to the situation of Prior, in the 
house which he belonged to, and which was of a 
very strict order of religion. He sometimes re* 
ceived his countrymen, whom accident brought to 
Ratisbon, and curiosity induced to visit the Monas- 
tery of . But it was remarked, that tliou|j;h he 

listened with iuterest and attention, when Bntain, 
or particularly Scotland, became tlie subject oi 
conversation, yet he never eitlicr intniduced or 
prolonged the subject, never used tlic English 
language, never inquired about English affairs, and, 
above all, never mentioned liis own^ family. His 
strict observation of tho rules of his order gave 
hiin, at the time of his death, somo pretensionB to 
be chosen a saint, and the brethren of tlie Mrnias- 
tery of ■— » - made great efforts for that effe^, and 
brought forward some plausible iiroofs of ntirfudes. 
But tliere was a circumstance which threw a doubt 
over the subject, and prevented the consistory from 
acceding to the wishes of the worthy brmren. 
Under his habit, and secured in a miall silver box, 
he liad worn perpetually around hia neck a lock of 
hair, which the fatiiers avouched to bo n retiCi 
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Hut tlic Avocato del Dia'Mo, iu combating (as was 
his official duty) the pretentions of the candidate 
for sanctity, made it at least equally probable that 
tlie supposed relict was taken from the head of a 
brother of tiie deceased Prior, who had been 
executed for adherence to the Stewart family in 


1745-6 ; and the motto, Tlaud olUrisceninmi 
seemed to intimate a tone of mundane feeling and 
recollection of injuries, which made it at least 
doubtful whether, oven in tlie quiet end gloom of 
I the cloister, Father Hugo had forgotten the suffciv 
I ings and injuries of the House of Redgauntlct. 


NOTES 


l^ehirntmtlrL 


Noth A.— Tjie Kittle Nine SrEi‘& J 

A PAM on tlie very brink of the Costlo-rock to the iiortli. 
by which' it is Just pos-siblc fur a unnt, or a lii?h<school boy. to n 
turn tlie comer <if the baildiiif^ whore it riKoa from the edge of s 
the precipice. This was so tiuoiiritc a feat with the " hell and c 
neck lioys'* of the hlcher classes, that at one time sentinels were i 
posted to prevent its repetition. One of tlic niiic-steps was ren- ' i 
dered more secure liocaiise the ('Jiinhor could take hold tif the - c 
root of a ncttlts so precuriou>> wore the luoaiis of passing tliu t 
cclebratod spot. Tlie iiuinninj; iho <Jow;j:.ito Port, cspceialty ‘ \ 
In mow-lKiIl time, was also a ehnico niini'ieiiicnt, ns it oflorod a 
an inaccessible station for the boys who ii!k*d these niissiles to ‘ I 
tlie annoyance of the passoiiKorSb The is now dcinn- ii 

iished; and probably most of its srirri'>on lie as low us the a 
fortress. To mcoUeet that the author himself, liowcver n:i- , ] 
tumlly disquahtted, was one of those Juvenile dreadnoughts, is \ 
It md reflection to one wliu cannot now step over a brook with- ' t 
out assistance. i 

I “ 

Note D.— Pauli ament House. ' J 

The ITall of the Piirliament House of Kdinbnrirh wax, in ; r 
former days, divided into two unequal portions by a partition, j t 
tlie inner sMe of wliicli was consecrutitl to tlie iiiicof tlie Courts j 
of Justice and the gentlemen of the law ; while the outer divi- | 
Mon was occupied by the stalls of stationers, toymen, and the ; 
tike, as In a nioclern bajuiar. I'ruiii the old play of the PJain ! 
Dealer, it seems such w.ih fonnorly tlie ca*>n with''\Vestininster- • t 
Hall. Aliiios lias now puritiud his courts in botli cities from all ' 1 
tratfle but his own. ; f 

Noth C.— The Champ Spekcii. | 

Till of late years, every advocate who cntcrcfl .it the Scottish I 
bar mode a Latin mldress to the Court, faculty, and audience, s 
in yet terms, and said a few words upon a text of the civil law, 
to liiew hii Latinity and Jurisprudence. Hu also wore his Imt ! 
for« minute, in onier to vindicate his right of being covered i 
before the Court, which is Kiid to have originated from the cele- 
bratpd Inv^er, t<ir Tliomos If ope, having two sons on tlio bench 
while be himself remained at the bar. Of late this ccreiiiony 
liAs been dispensed with, ns occupying the time of the Court 
ufmeoessarlly. The entrant lawyer merely takes the aitiis to 
government, and swears to maintain the rules aud privileges uf 
ills order. 

Note D.—Lkttkr Frankr. 

Tt Is well known and remembered, tluit wlicn Members of 
Piiriiament enjoyed the unlimited privilege of franking by the 
mere writing the nomo' on the cover, it was extended to tlie 
most extraordinary oceosions. One noble lord, to express bis 
regard for a particular regiment, franked n letter for evciy ran k 
and file. It was customary also to save the covers and retiuu 
liiem, in order that tlie correspondence might be carried on as 
long at the envelopes could hold together. 


long at the envelopes could hold together. 

Note E.— Browe’s Square. 

The diminutive and obscure ftaee colled Brown's Soture, 
was lialled about the time of its erection os an extremely clo- 
1 pint improvement upon the style of designing and erecting 
' Ldinbnrgh resldoneea fiteh house was, in the phrase used by 
appraisers, •• finished within Itself," or, in the still newer phm- 
sei^ogy, ** self-ooDinined.” It was built about tbe year ]7ra*4 ; 
ana tVie old part of the city being near and nccesublo, this 
moore soon received many Inhobltants, who ventured to re- 
^wve to so moderate a distance from the High Street 


J Note R— nEsiPENCis with the Quakkb, 

III cxplsiiiation of this circumstance, 1 cannot help addh'g 
n note not very nccessriry for the reader, which yet 1 record 
with ploosiirc, from recollection of the kindness which it 
evinces, in early youth f resided ft»r aconsulerabic time in the 
vicinity of the iK'.TUtiful villago of Kelso, where my life paiisi'd 
' in a very solitary inanner. 1 had few acquaint, 'uiocs, scarce any 
' ceiiip.Tn ions, and books, which were at the time almost essential 
to my h.'ippiiiess, were difficult to come by. It was then that £ 

‘ was mrtieiiliirly indchteil to the hbumlity and friciidsliip of 
an old lady of the Society of Friends, eminent for her benevu- 
‘ lenco and charity. Her dccoaBcd liusharid had been a incdicol 
man of eminence, and left her, with other vaiiinblu property, 
a small and wcll-solectccl library. This the kind old lady 
, permitted mu to niininngo at ]>letisurc. mid carry lionie what 
volumes I cliosc, on condition that 1 should take, at the same 
time, some of tlio tracts printed flvr encouraging .ind extending 
the doctrines of her own soc‘t. Mlie did not even exact any pru- 
I iiii«<e that I would read these performances, being too justly 
I afraid of involving me in u breach of promise, but was merely 
dt^sirous that i should have the chance of instruction within my 
; rc.ieh, in case whim, curiosity, or accident, might iiiducODio 
I to laive recourse to it 

I Note G.— "Fr" all our wen were,” &a 

! The original of tills catcli is to be found in Cowley's witty 
i comedy of thu Guardian, tlie first edition. Tt docs not exist in 
; the second and revised edition, calkwl the Cutter of Colciium 
; street. 

I *' Captain Hi. ahm. Ilm ha, boys, another catch. 

I yf ml all our men were vety very merry, 

! Anti uU our men were dt iukmr. 

I CvTTRn. One man of mine. 

I)iiojiin» Two men qf mineb 
lii.A UK. Th* ee men of mine. 

Cl' FTP K. And one mnn n/mi»p. 

Ohne*. A$ we went by the way we were drunk, drunk, dumnaUy dmnk 
And alt our men were very very metfy,’*4v. 

Biich arc tlio words, whlcli arc somewhat altered and am- 

f llflcfl in the text. Thcplaywasacted in presence of Charles 
tlien Prince of Wales, iu 1C41. The catch in tlie ;ext lias 
been happily set to uiusic. 

Note 11.— The CAXEBOKiANa. 

The caution and moderation of King William HI., and 
his principles of unlimited telcmtion, deprived the Camero- 
ni.in8 of the opportunity they ardently desired, to retaliate the 
injuries which they bod received during the Klgu of prelacy* 
and purify the land, as they^ballod it, fkem the pollution of 
blood. They esteemed the Kevolution, tlierefore, only a half 
inensure, which neither comprehended the rebuilding tne Kirk 
In its full splendour, nor tlio revenge of tbe death of tlio Baiuts 
on their penecutors. 

Note I.— The Psbbbcvtoiib. 

The personages here mentioned ore most of them eliaracCers 
of historical fame; but tliose less known and remembered may 
be fdhnd in the tract entitled, The Judgment and Justice of 
God Exemplified, or. a Brief Blstoricol Account of some of 
the Wicked Lives and Miserable Beathe of some of the most 
remarkable Apostates and Bloody Penoeutors, from the Reform 
matlon till after the Kevolution." This eonsUtutes a sort ot 
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pnstierlpt or apMndIz to John Jlowieof Lochgoinl ** Account 
f .f tlio Lives of the .most eminent 'Scots Worths'* The autlior 
liaii with censider^le ingenuity, reverb his reasoning upon 
ttie InferenM to te drawn from the prosp^ty or misfwtnnes 
which befail individuals in this worl^ either in the course of 
tlieir iiTOJ w In the hour of death. In the account of the mar- 
tyrs* Bufferings, such inflictions are mentioned only as triiUs 
permitted by Providence, for the better and brighter display 
of their faith, and constancy of principle. Jlut when siniilar 
afflictions befell the mpoute pony, they are imput^ to the 
ihrect vengeance of Heaven upon their impiety. If, Indeed, 
the life of any person obuoxious to the history's eenuires 
happened to havo^passed in unusual prosperity, the mere fact 
of its being finally concluded by death, is u an unde- 

niable token of the Judgment of Heaven, and, to rdkidcr the 
conclusion inevitable, bis last scene Is gencnlly garnished 
with some singular circumstances. Thus the Duke of Lauder- 
dale is said, through old age but Immense connilcnce, to have 
become so suck in spirits, ** that his heart was not tho bigness 
of a walnut** 


Notb K.~Bnd op ♦‘Wajiderimo 'Willie^s Tale.** 

1 h.ave heard In my youth somo such wild fnlo ns that placed 
fn the month of the bund fiddler, of which, 1 think, tlie hero 
was iSir Jtobert Grierson of Lagg, tlie famous persecutor. Ilut 
tlie belief Avas general throughout Scotland, that tlie excessive 
lamenUition over the loss of friends disturbed tlic reposo of 
the dead, and broke even tho rest of the grave. There are 
i-everal inshinees of this in tradition, but one struck mo par- 
iictilnrly, as 1 iicard it from tho lips of one who professed 
I cceiving it from Uiose of a glios%>SQer. This was a Iligliluiid 
) (dy, named Mrs C— of B— , who probably believed 
liniily ill tlie truth of an apparition, winch seeiiis to have 
originated in tlie weakness of her nerves and strength of tier 
i’liugination. Slic had been lately left a widow by her husband, 
with the office of guardian to their only cliild. The young 
man added to tiie ditticulties of his charge by an extreme pro- 
pensity for a military life, which his rnotlier was unwilling to 
give way to, wliiie she found it impossible to repress it. About 
this time the Independent Coiniwnics, formed for the preserva- 
tion of tlie peace of the llighland<(, were in the course of being 
levied; and as a gentleman named Cameron, nearly conneetcvl 
with Mrs C— , counnatKlcd one of those companies, she was 
it( length persuaded to coinproiuiso the matter with her son, by 
permitting him to enter this company in the capacity of a 
cadet, thus gratifying his love of a military life without tho 
tlingers of foreign service, to wliicli no one tlieu thought these 
tiuops were at all liable to bo exposed, wlillo even their nctivo 
survico at home was not likely to be attended with niiicli 
danger. Slio rciulily obtained a [iroinise from her rekitivc that 
l.e would bo particular in his attention to her sun, .and there- 
furo concluded she had aceoiiiiiiodatcd matters between lier 
feon's wishes and ids safety in a way sufiicienUy attontivo to 
both. She set olT to Kdmliurgh to get what was awantiiig for 
liis outfit, and shortly afterwards receivcil melancholy news 
Iroin the Highlands. TIte Independent Coin|iany into which 
her son was to enter had a skiniiiiili with a party of catcrans 
engaged in some act of spoil, and her friend the capfaiii being 
w«iunded, and out of tho reach of medical assistance, died in 
Cl iiiscquonce. This news was a thunder-bolt to tho poor mother, 
who was at once deprived of her kinsinairs advice and assist- 
ance, and instructed by liis fate of tho unexpected danger to 
which her son’s new calling exposed hiiii. Blie remained also 
in great sorrow for her reintivo, whom she loved with sisterly 
affection. These coiiAicting causes of anxiety, together wiili 
her uncertainty whether to continue or change her son’s dcstiiia- 
tiun, were tenninated In the following manner:-- 

The house in which Hrs C— — resided in tlie old town of 
I'Minburgli, was a flat or story of a kind accessible, ns was then 
iinivensal, by a common stair. Tho family who occupied the 
story beneath were her acquaintances, and she was in the Imbft 
of drinking ten with them every evening, it was accordingly 
nboiit six o'clock, wlien, recovering liersclf from a deep tit of 
anxious reflection, she was about to leave the parlour in which 
she sat in order to attend this engageinrnt. 1 lie door through 
which site was to pass opened, as was very cuiiunoii in Edin- 
burgh, into a dark passage. In tills passage, and within a 
^ardof her when riie opened tho door, bUh^ the apparition 
of her klnsttinii, tlie deceased officer, in his full tartans, and 
wearing liU bonnet. Terrified at what she saw, or thought 
kiio saw, rile closed the door hastily, mid, sinking on her knees 
by a cliair, prayed to be dcHvereil from tho linrrors of the vision, 
hiie remained in that posture till her friends below tappei] on 
tho floor to Intimate that tea was ready, llccalled to iiemolf 
by the signal, she arose, and, on opening the npartiuent door, 
again was confronted by the visionary ITIgiilniider, whose 
bloody brow boro token, on tills second appcaninoe, to the 
death ho liuil died. Unublo to endure this repetition of her 
terrors, Mrs C— — sunk on the floor in a swoon. Her friends 
below, startled wltli the noise, came np stairs, and, alnmiedat 
the sltootion in which they found her, insisted on her going to 
Iu3d and taking some medicine, In order to compose what tliey 
tfxik for a nervous attack. Tliey hnd no sooner left her fn 
quiet, tlian the apparition of the soldier was once more virihlo 
hi the apartment. Tills time she took courage and said, ** In 


the name of Chki, Donald, why do yon haunt ono who n.- 
ipected and loved you when living?" To which he answered 
rauilly, hi Gaelic, ** Cousin, why did you not speak sooner? 
My rest is disturbed by your unnecessary lamentation— your 
tears scald me In my shroud. 1 conic to tell you that my un- 
timely death ought to imke no diflference in your views for 
patrons to supply iny place, and he 
will live to the fulness of years, and die honoured and at 
peace.** The lady off course followed lior kinsman’s advice ; 
and as she waa accounted a person of strict veracity, wo may 
conclude the first apparition .in illusion on tlie fancy, the final 
one a lively dream suggested by tlie other two. 

Notb L,— Peter Peebles. 

This unfortunato litigant (for a person named Peter Peebles 
actually flourished) frequented the courts of Jnstico in Sootbind 
about tho year 17!)2. and the sketch of bis appearance is given 
from recollection. The author Is of opinion, that lie himself 
had at one time the honour to be counsel fur Fetor Peebles, 
whoso voluminous course of litigation served as a sort of assay- 
pieces to most young men who were callcfl to the W. The 
scene of the consultation is entirely Imaginary. 


Kotb M.— Tub llERELLinjr as the Awair or 1745. 

Old-pasiiiowbd Scottish Civility. — Siicli were literollj 
the points of politeness observuil in guncnil society during the 
autiior’s youth, wliero it washy no means unusual in a com- 
pany assoinbled by chance, to And individuals who had borne 
arms on one side or other in tho civil broils of 174.5. Nothing, 
according to my recollection, could bo more gentle and deco- 
rous than tho resiiect these old enemies paid to each other’s 
prejudices. But in this X speak geiieRilly. X have witnessed 
one or two cxplosiutis. 

Note N.— Jonir’a CorrrE-IIocsB, 

Tills small d.irk coffee-house, now burnt down, was the resort 
of such uTiters anil clerks belonging to the Parliament House 
iiliove thirty years ago, as retained the ancient Scottish custom 
of a meridian, as it was called, or noontido dram of spirits. If 
their proceedings were watched, they might be seen to turn 
fidgety about tlic hour of noon, and ezvliange looks with eacli 
other from tlieir supauitc desks, till at length some one of 
formal and dignified presence assumed the honour of leading 
the bond, wlien away tliey went, tlireading the crowd Uko a 
string of wild-fowl, erossccl tho square or close, and following 
fxicli otlier into the coilec-hraise, reccivud in turn from tiiu 
imnd of the waiter, the meridian, wliiuh was placed ready at ; 
tho bar. This they did, clay by day : and though they did not . 
speak to c.ich other, tliey seemed to attach u certain degreu I 
of Kiciiibility to perfunniiig the ceremony in cuiiipaiiy. j 

Note O.— Scottish Jodobs. 

The Scottish Judges are distinguished by tho title of lord 
pretixed to their own teiiipural d<.'.siguatiini. As tlio ladles of 
these official dignitaries do nut bear any share in their bus- 
iKinds’ lionouni, they are distinguished only by their lords’ 
family name. They were nut always contented with this species 
of Haiiqiiu law, which certainly is somewhat incuiisistcnt. But 
their pretensluns to title iiro said to have been lung since re- 
pelled by James V., tbe Sovcrei.'n who founded tlio College of 
Justice. ** f," said lie, ** made the carles lords, but wliu the 
devil made tlie curlinus ladies?" 

Note P.— IIiotoub Attack uptix iiii: Dam-Dikk ur 
Sir Jasisu Urahaai ujr NKTiiKCBr. 

It may be hero mentioned, that a violent and i»opular attack 
upon what tho country peunle of this district cun.ujlercd ns an 
invasiun of their fishing right, is by no iiic.-ns an iiiiprobablo 
fiction. Sliortly after tlic close of the Aiuericaii war, feiir Jnme.s 
Graham of Netherby constnictcd a ilim-dikc*, or cnuld, across 
the Esk, at a place where it flowed thruiigli his estate, though 
it has its origin, and tlic principnl part of its coii^, in IScot- , 
Land. Tho new barrier at Notlierby w.is ctin-idcred as aii I 
cncroacbiiient calculated to prevent thu salinon from ascending 
into Sootiuiid; and tlio right of erecting it being an inter- 
national question of kiw betwixt tlic sister kingdoms, there was 
no court in cither competent to its ilecision. in tliis dilemma, 
the Scots people assembled in iiiimbers by signal of rocket 
lights, and, rudely armed witli fowling-pieces, tisli-spciin, and . 
sucii rustic weapons, iiiarch'iil ti> tlie IkuiLs of the river for tlio i 
I purpose of pulling down tlie dnni-dike otijected to. Sir Junies 
GnUiain armed many of Jiis own people to protect his property, | 
and had some iiiiliUiry from Carlisle for tho mmo purpose. A i 
renewal of tho Bonier wars had nearly taken place in the 1 
eightoontli century, wdicii prudence and moderation on both I 
sides saved niucli tumult, and pcriiaps some bloodshed. The '• 
IflnglisU proprietor consented that a breach should be made hi 
his dam-dike sufiicieiit for the pussago of the fish, and thns I 
removed tlio Scottish grievance, i beliovo the river haasince ; 
timt time taken the matter into its own disposal, and entirely 
swept away the daiu-diko in question. J 
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Note Q.— Tkepa^^ked axd Concbalrd. 

Scotland, in its half civilized state, exhibited too manf ex- 
amplcHofthecxei'tionofarbltraryforooandvlolence.n'ndeioa 
eiisybjrttaodomlnion’which lairds exerted overthelrtenants, 
and chiefs over their clana The captivity of Lady Grange, in 
the desolate cliffs of St KUda, la in the recollection of e\ ery 
one. At the supi>osod date of the novel elao, a man of the 
name of Slcriilees, a tanner in Leith, absconded from hla 
country to escape hlscredltors; and afterhaving slain liisown 
mastiff dog, and put a bit of red cloth in its mmith, as if it 
I had died In a contest with soldiers, and Involved Ins own exis- 

tence in as much mystery as possible, made hla escape into 
Yorkshire. Here be was detected hy persons sent in search 
; of him, to whom he gave a portentous account of hla having 
! been carrledoff and concealed in varlousplacca. MrMen ilees 
! was, in short, a kind of male Ellznheth Canning, but did not 
trespass on tlie public credulity quite, so long. 


to a great extent. Richard Mendham. the head of this very 
formidable conspiracy, which involved nmlefaoton of every 
kind, was tried and executed at Jedburgli, where the autiior 
was present os Bhoriff of Belkirksliire. Alendham liod pro- 
vioufdy been tried, but escaped by want of proof and the inge- 
nuity of bis counseL 

XoTX U.— MAUxa uroir Unbobw BABxa. 

Several persons have bronght down to those days the im- 
pressions which Nature had thus recorded, when they were 
yet babes unborn. One lady of quality, whose father was long 
uiider 8 entcnceordeatli,prevlou 8 totheRcb 0 Uion.wa 8 niarkc‘d 
on the back of the neck by t he sign of a broad axe. Another, 
whose kinsmen had been slain in battle, and died on the 
Hcatfold, to the nnmber of seven, bore a child spattered on the 
Tight aliouldcr and down the arm with scarlet drops, as if of 
blood. Many other instances might be quoted. 

Nora X.— Coronation or OaoaaK 111. 


Note R.— Escai'e or Patb-in-Pkrii* 

The escape of a Jacobite gentleman while on ttie rnad to 
Carlisle to take his trial for his sliore in the affair of took 
place at Errickstane-brae, In the singular manner ascribed to 
the Laird of Siunmertrees in tlie text. Tlie author lias seen in 
his youtli tile gentleinan to whom the adventure actually liap- 
poned. The distance of time makes some indistinctness of 
recollection, but it is believed the real name was MacEweu or 


None a—ANOTiiER Opportonity. 

An old gentleman of tlie author's name was engaged fn the 
affair of 171d. and witli some difficulty was saved from tiie 
gallows, by the intercession of the Duchess of Ducoleiicli and 
Monmouth. Her Grace, wlio maintained a good de.‘it of autho- 
rity over her clan, sent for tlie object of her intercession, and 
wanting him of the risk which he had run, and tlie trouble 
she liad taken on his account, wound up lier lecture bv inti- 
mating, tliat in case of such disloyalty nmin, bo was not to 
expect her interest fn liis favour. An it pl(!.*iso your Grace,** 
said the stout old Tory, ** I fear 1 aiu too old to sue anotlicr 
opportunity.** 

Not* T.— Conckalmknth vdb Tiinirr and Bmuoquno. I 


I am sorry to any, tlut the modes of concealment dc.*icribed 
In the iinapnery premises of Mr 'rniinhiill, are of a kind which 
have been common on the frontiers of late years. The iieigli- 
bourhood of two nations linving different laws, tiiongU united 
in government, still leads to a multi rude of traiHgrc&sioiis on 
the Border, and extreme difficulty in apprehending delinquents. 
About twenty years since, as far asiny recollection ^urvcs, tiicre 
was along the frontier an organized gimg nf coiners, forgers, 
smugglers, and other malefactors, wliosu oper.*itions were con- 
ducted on a scale not inferior to wliat i.s here dcscrilicd. The 
chief of tlie party was one Ilicliard Meiuiiiam, a carpenter, 
who rose to opu1»iioe, althongii Ignorant even of tlie arts of 
rending and writii <. But lie had found a short road to wpaltli, 
and had taken singular incnMircs for conducting Ids uitenitions. 
Amongst these, he found means to build, in a suburb of Iler- 
vriek called Bpittal, a street of small lioin.es, as if for the invest- 
qient of property. He himself inhabited one of tiiese ■, anotiier, 
a species of public-hoiiso, was open to ids confederates, wlio 
held aeeret and unmspcctod comnnmicatlon with him hy crois- 
Ing the roofs of the intervening liouses, and dereonding by a 
trap-stair, which admitted them Into the alcove of the dining- 
room of JDlck Mendham's private inan>ion. A vault, too, 
tcneatlblfendhfim'a stable, was accessible in the manner mcn- 
tieoed In the novel. The ^t of one of the stalls turned round 
bn Ji bolt being withdrawn, and gave adniittance toasubter- 
isnean place m ooucealment for contraband and stolen goods, 


In excuse of wh.it may be considered as a violent infraction 
of probability in the foregoing chapter, the antlior is under 
the necessity of quoting a tradition which many persons may 
recollect having heard. It was always said, tliough witli very 
little appetiranco of tnith, tliat upon tlie Coronation of tlie lute 
George ill. wlien the Clianiplon of England, Dymock, or liis 
representative, appeared in Westminster Hall, and in the 
language of chivauy, solemnly wagered his body to defend in 
single combat tlie riglit of the young King to the crown of 
these realms, at tlie moment wlien lie flung down his gauntlet 
as the gage of battle, an unknown feniale stepped from the 
erowd and lifted the pledge, leaving another gage in room of ft, 
with a paper cxpresHing, tliat if b fair field of combat sliotild 
be allowed, a champion of rank and birth would ap|)car with 
equal arms to dispute tlie claim of King George to the British 
kingdoms. The story is probably one of the niiinerous fletions 
wliicii wore circulated to keep u|Uhe spirits of a sinking ffiction. 
'I'lie incident was, however, possible, if it could bo suppeued to 
be attendfd by any motive adequate to the risk, and might be 
imagined to occur to a person of Redgiiiintlet's enthusiastic 
character. George Uf. it is said, had a police of his own, 
whose agency was so efficient, tliat tlie Bovereign was able to 
tell his prime minister upon one occasion, to hit greet surprise, < 
tliat the Pretender was in London. Tlie prime Banister began 
iiiiinediately to talk of measures to be taken, warrants to tie 
(irocured, iiiesscngeni and guards to bo got in mdincH. 

• ** Pooh, pooh,'* said the good-natured Sovereign, <* since 1 
! have found him out, leave me alone to deal with him.**-^ 

I ** And wliat,** said tiie minister, ** Is your Majesty's purpose. 
In so important a case 7"— ** To leave the young man to niin- 
self,** said George 111. ; ** and when he tires he will go back 
' again." Tlie truth of this story does not depend on that ot 
I the lifting of the gauntlet; and wliilo tiie latter could bo but 
j an idle liravnde, tlie former expresses George II L'e goodness of 
j Iieart and soundness of |iolIcy. 

{ Note T.— Collier and Salter. 

The persons engaged !n these occupations were at this time 
: botidmien ; and in case tJioy left the ground of the farm to 
j wliicli tliuy belonged, and os pertaining to which their services 
I were bou^it or sold, tliey were liable to be brouglit back by a 
I summary process. The existence of this species of slavery being 
: thought Irreconcilable with tbe spirit or liberty, colliers and 
' salters were declared free, and put upon tlie same footing with 
‘ other servants, by tbe Act 15, Geo. 111. chapter 2Rth. They 
■ were so far from desiring or prizing the blesung conferred on 
! them, that they esteemed the interest taken in their freedom 
; to be a mere decree on the part of the pro|urietorB to get rid 
; of what tliey called bead and harigald money, payable to thorn 
I wlicn a female of their number, oy bearing a child, made an 
j addition to tbe live stock of tbclr master*! property. 
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They bore him barefaced 
on hi-* bier. 

Six proper youths and tall. 
And many a tCiir 

bedewed his grave 
Within yon kirkyard wail. 




TALES OF THE ' CBUSADEES. 




INTRODUCTlON--(1832.) 

Tha Talea of the Crnsadora was determined 
itpon aa the title of tlic following serioa of these 
Novels, rather by tlie advice of the few friends 
whom death has now rendered still fewer, than 
by the author’s own taste. Not but that he saw 
|daiiily enough the interest which might be excited 
by the very name of the Crusades, but ho wiis 
conscious at tlie same time that that int('r(\st was 
of a character which it might be more easy to 
create than to satisfy, and that by the iiiciitiou of 
so magnificent a subject each rca<lcr might bo in- 
duced to call up to bis imagination a sketch so ex- 
tensive and so grand that it might not be in tho 
powor of the author to fill it up, who would thus 
stand in tlie predicament of the dwarf bringing 
with him a standard to rndhsure his own stature, 
and shewing himself, therefore, says Sterne, *<a 
dwarf more ways than one.” 

It is a fact, if it were worth whilo to examine 
it, that tho publislicr and author, however much 
their general interests are tlie same, may he said to 
differ so far as titlepagcs are concerned ; and it is 
a secret of the tale-telling art, if it could be termed 
a secret worth knowing, tliat a taking title, aa it 
is called, best answers the purpose of tlio book- 
seller, since it often goes far to cover his risk, and 
sells an edition not uufrcquently before the public 
liavo well seen it. But tho author ought to Seek 
more permanent fame, and wish that hia work, | 
when its leaves are first cut open, should bo at ; 
least fiEiirly judged of. Thus many of tho best ' 
novelists have been anxious to give tbeir works ! 
such titles aa render it out of tho reader’s power 
to conjecture their contents, until they should have 
an opportunity of reading them. 

All this did not prevent the Tales of the Crusaders ' 
from being the title fixed on ; and the celebrated* 
year of projects (eighteen hundred and twenty-five) 
being the time of pubjication, an introduction was 
prefixed according to tlie humour of tho day. 

The first tale of the series was influenced in ' 
its structure, rather by tlie wish to avoid, the ; 
general expectations which might be formed from ' 


tho title, than to ctimply with any cno of them, 
and so disappoint the rest. The story was, tliei*c- 
forc, less an incident belonging to the Crnsadcsy 
tlian one which was occasioned by the singular 
cast of mind introduced and spread wide by those 
meniorahlc undertakings. Tho confusion among 
families was not tlic feast concomitant evil of the 
extraordinary prepondiTancc of this superstition. 

It was no unusual thing for a Cni.«)ador, returning 
fiH)m his long toils of war and pilgrimage, to find 
his family augmented hy some young off^shoof, ot' 
whom the deserted matron could give no very 
accumte account, or perhaps to find hia marriage- 
bed filled, and that, instead of becoming nurse to 
an old man, his household dame had preferred be- 
ing tho lady-love of a young one. Numerous are 
the stories of this kind told in different parts of 
Europe ; and tho returned knight or banm, accord- 
ing to his temper, sat down good-naturedly con- 
tented with tho account which his lady gave of a 
doubtful matter, or ciUled in blood and fire to vin- 
diAitc his honour, which, after all, had been endan- 
gered chictly by his forsaking his household gods 
to seek adveutures in Palestine. 

Scottish tradition, quoted, I think, in some part 
of tlie Border Minstrelsy, ascribes to the clan of 
Tweedie, a family once stout and warlike, a 
descent which would not have misbecome a hero 
of antiquity. A barou, somewhat elderly we may 
suppose, liad wedded a buxom young lady, and 
sumo months after their union ho left her to ply 
the distaff alone in his old tower, among tlic mouu 
tains of the county of Peebles, near tho sources 
of the Tweed. Ho returned after seven or eight • 
year^ no uncommon space for a pilgrimage 
Palestine, and found his family had not been lo^ 
in Ills absence, the lady having been ' 
tho arrival of a stranger, (of whose ar 
could give the best account of any o4: 
on her skirts, and called her mam^ 
just such as tho baron would have 
his son, but that he could byn*:/' 
age correspond, according to thc^f 
lions, with his own departure 
applied to his wife, tlierefore,.foi| 
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ilcmnia. The lady, after many floods of tears, 
which slie had reserved for the occasion, informed 
the honest gentleman, that, walking one day alone 
hy tlie banks of the infant river, a human form 
arose from a deep eddy, still known and termed 
Tweed-pool, who deigned to inform her that he 
w'as tlie tutelar genius of tho stream, and, hongre 
maJgri^ became the fatlier of tlie sturdy fclluw, 
whose appearance had so much surprised her hus- 
band. Tins story, however suitable to Pagan 
times, would liave met with full credence from 
few of the baron*8 contemporaries, but the wife 
was young and beautiful, the husband old and in I 
his dotage ; her family (tlie Frasers, it is believed) 
were powerful and vrarlikc, and tlie baron had had 
fighting enough in tho holy wars. The event was, 
that he believed, or seemed to believe, the tale, and 
j remained contented witli the child with whom his 
wife and tho Tweed had generously presented him. 
The only circnmsUiicc which preserved ilic memory 
of the incident was, that tlie youth retained the 
name of Tweed, or Tweedic. The baron, mean- 
while, could not, as the old Scotch song says, 
"Keep the cradle rowing,” and tlie Tweed ap- 
parcrftly thought one natural son was family enough 
fur a decent Presbyterian lover ; and so little gall 
had the baron in his composition, tliat having brc'd 
up the young Tweed as his heir while he lived, he 
left him in that capacity when he died, and the son 
of the river-god founded the family of Drummel- 
zier and others, from whom have fiowed, in the 
phrase of tlio Ettrick Shepherd, "many a brave 
fellow,' and many a bauld feat.” 

The tale of tlie Noble Moringer is somewhat of 
the same nature — it exists in a collection of Ger- 
man popular songs, entitled, Sammhing Deutschen 
Volkslieder, Berlin, 1807 ; published by Ulcssrs 
Busching and Von der Hagen. The song is sup- 
posed to be extracted from a manuscript chronicle 
of Nicolas Tliomann, chaplain to St Leonard in 
Wiessenhom, and dated 1533, The ballad, wliich 
b popular in Germany, is supposed, from the lan- 
guage, to have been composed in tho fifteenth cen- 
tury. The Noble Moringer, a pow*crful baron of 
Gbimany, about to set out. on a pilgrimage to the 
land of St Thomas with tlie geography of which 
W’e are not made acquainted, resolves to commit 
' his castle, dominion^ and lady, to the vassal who 
diould pledge him to keep watch over them till 
tlie seven years of his pilgrimage were accom- 
'ished. His chamberlain, an elderly and a cau- 
man, declines the trus^ observing, that seven 
*Sd of seven years, would be the utmost 
* Vh he would consent to pledge him- 
ielity of any woman. The esquire 
Moringer confidently accepts the 
the chamberbin, and the baron 
''Tgrimage. The seven years are 
ve $. single day and ni^t, when, 
sbtsdi on nobb pfigrim as 
* ,d bf the stranger. 


Tt was tho noble Moringer within an orchard dept. 

When on the Baron's dumbering sense a boding vidon erepC, 
And whispered in his ear a voice, * 'Tis time, Sir Knight, te 
wake— 

Tliy lady and thy heritage another master take. 

•* * Tliy tower another banner knows, thy steeds another rein, 
And stoop them to another's will, thy gallant vawal train i j 
And site, tho lady of tliy love, so foithful once and fair. 

This night, witliin thy fiithcr's hall, she weds Marstetten't > 
heir.’** j 

The Moringer starts up and prays to his patron j 
St Thomas, to rescue him from tlio impending j 
sliamc, which his devotion to his patron had placed | 
him in danger of incuiTing. St Thomas, who must ! 
have felt the justice of tho imputation, performs a 
miracle. The Moringer’s senses were di'encked in 
oblivion, and when ho waked he lay in a well- 
known spot of his own domain ; on his right the 
Castle of his fathers, and on his left the mill, which, 
as usual, was built not far distant from tho Castle. 

** He leaned upon liis pilgrim's staff, and to the mill lie drew— 
So altered was his goodly form that nunc their master knew. 

The baron to tho miller waid, * Good friend, for charity. 

Tell a poor pilgrim, in your land, what tidings may there bo ?* 

** The miller answered him again — * TTe know of little news, 
Save that the lady of tho laud did a new hridcgrooin choose ; 
Her husband died in distant land, such is tho constant word. 

His death sits heavy on our souls, he was a worthy lord. 

* Of him I held the little mill, which wins me living free — 
God rest tho b.aron iu his grave, he aye was kind to me ! 

And when St Martin's tide comes round, and millers take thrir 
toll, [stole.* “ 

The priest that prays for Moringer shall have both cope and 

The baron proceeds to tlie Castle gate, which ^ 
is bolted to prevent iiiimsiou, while tlie iurido of 
the miansioii rung with preparations for the mar- 
riage of tlie lady. The pilgrim prayed the porter 
I for entrance, conjuring him by his own sufferings, 

I and for the sake the late Moringer ; by the orders 
of his lady, the warder gave him admittance. 

Then up the hall paced Moringer, his step was sod and slow s 
It sat full heavy on his heart, none seemed their lord to know. 
He sat him on a lowly bench, oppressed with wo and wrong ; 
Short wliilc ho sat, but ne’er to him seem’d little space so long. 

'* Now spent was day, and feasting o’er, and come was evening 
hour, [bower. 

Hie time was nigh when new made brides retire to nuptial 
■ Our Castle's wont/ a bride’s man sold, * hath been both firm 
and long— 

No gnest to harboor in our halls till he dudl chant a song."* 

When thus called upon, the disguised baron sung 
the following melonclioly ditty : — 

'* * Cliill flows the lay of Croaen aga/ twas thus the pilgrim 
song, 

* Nor golden meed, nor gaiment gay, unlocks hto heavy tongim. 
(.Once did 1 sit, thou bridegroom gay, at hoard as rich as thine. 
And bymyridoaslairabride, with all her elianns, was mine. 

** * Bat time traced fliirows on sqr flmOf and I grew rilver 
hair’d. 

For locks Of brown, and dheeks of youth, she left this broa 
and beard; 

Once rich , but now a palmar poor, 1 tread life’s latest stage. 
And mingle with your bridal mirth the lay of Ikeaea igei’'* 
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The ladyi moved at.^e doleful recollections which 
the palmei^a song recalled, sent to him a cup of 
wine. The palmer, having exhausted the goblet, 
returned it, and having first dropped in the cup 
his nuptial ring, requested the lady to pledge her 
venerable guest. ^ 

“The ring hath'eanght tlielady'i eye, she views it close and near, 
Then might you hear her diriek aloud, * Tho Moriuger is here I* 
Then might you see her start from seat, while tears in torrents 
fell. 

But If she wept for Joy or wo, the ladles best can ton. 

** Full loud die utter'd tlianks to Ilcavon, and cvciy saintly 
power. 

That had restored the Moringer before the midnight hour ; 
And loud die utter'd vow on vow, tliat neyer was tliere bride. 
That had like her preserved her troth, or ^en so sorely tried. 

* Yes, here I claim the praise,* she said, * to constant ma> 
trons duo, : 

'Who keep the troth, that they have plight, so stoadfiistly and 
For count tho term howe'er you will, so tliat you count aright, 
Beven twolvemonths and a day are out when beUs toll twelve 
to-night* 

** Tt was Marstetten then rose up, his falchion there he drew. 
If 0 kneeled before the Moringer, and down his weapon threw ; 

* hfy oath and knightly fuiUi are broke,' theso were the words 

be said ; 

* llien take, my liege, thy vassal's sword, and take tliy vassal's 

head.* 

Ijrabstaade 2b 
^one to (oQn tetis SI 
great trauellcr anb ^ 
fbottlbser anb marricb 
Co 


** Tho Nuhle Moringer. he smiled, and then aloud did sat* 

* He gathers wisdom tliat hath roamed seven twelvemonths 
anda^y: Caadfidr; 

My daughter now hath fifteen years, fame speaks her sweet 
1 give her for the bride you lose, and name her for my heir. 

** * The young bridegroom hath youthful brido, the old bride- 
groom the old. 

Whose faith was kept till term and tide so punctually were told 
But blessings on tho warder kind that oped my castle gate. 
For hod 1 come at morrow tide, I came a day too late."* 

There is also, iu Uic ricli field of German ro- 
mance, another edition of this story, which has 
boon converted by M. Ticck (whose labours of that 
kind have been so remarkable) into the subject of 
one of his romantic dranms. It is, however, un- 
necessary to detail it, as the present author adopted 
his idea of the talc chiefly from tlie edition pre- 
served in the mansion of Uaighhall, of old the man- 
sion-house of tho family of Bradshaigh, now pos- 
^sessed by their descendants on the female si^P, the 
Earls of Balcarras. Tho story greatly resembles 
that of the Noble Aloriiiger, only there is no mi- 
racle of St Thomas to sliock the belief of good 
Protestants. 1 am permitted, by my noble friends, 
tlic lord and lady of Haighhall, to print the fol- 
lowing extract from the family genealogy. ^ 

fBabril baugfitrr anb 
^oU of 
Korifi be fbafibe anb 
l^laritrobe anb fiab tesue 
m. 8. B ^ 


of tjifi fBabcI lo a fitorg bg trabition of nnboutfb 
licritp tjat in iRWilliam ISrabobagc’o aboenro 
(bringe 10 pearro atoap iif tbc toarrs) obr 
tnarrteb a torlcb bt. SlSLIilUam rptorningo 
from tbp toarrs came in a ©almrro babit amo® 
ngot tbc Voorc to b^gbo. SiBbo ioben obo oate k 
congrtringe that be fabQurcb^boi^ former 
buobanb toept, for b»bicb Ibo bf cbwticcb bet 
at bicb Ibr Oldllilliam bient anb mabr bnn selfe 
Unabnie to bto Cennanto in torb opacc tbe bt 
fieb. but ncare to ^ebton I9atbe $r Sl^illiam ouer» 
toobe bim anb olur bim. Cbe oaib Dame 
fHabell toao cniopnrb bp b^r ronfeooor to 
boe Vennanceo bp going oneot euerp teeeb 
barefoot anb bare Irgg'b to a Croooe nrr IE23igan 
from tbe bagbe teileot oTjo Uueb Se 10 ralleb 
mtabb 1 to tbio bap ; 8: tber monument ILpro 
in toigan Cburcb ao pou ore tber Vortrb 

Sin: Dorn: 1815. 
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where they put hi raw hemp at one end, and take 
out rufBed shirts at tlie other^ without the aid of 
hackle or rippliug-eomb — loom^ sliuttle^ or ^cavei* 
— Bdssor^ needle, or seamstress. He had just 
completed it, by the addition of a piece of machinery 
to perform the work of tlie laundress ; but when 
it was exhibited before his honour Uie burgomaster, 
it had the inconvenience of heating the smoothing- 
irons red-hot ; excepting which, the experiment 
was entirely satisfactory. He will become os rich 
as a Jew.” 

“ Well,” added Mr Oldbuck, “ if the scoun- 
drel ” 

" Scoundrel, Mr Oldbuck,” said the Prcscs, " is 
a most unseemly expression, and I must call you to 
order. Mr Doustorswivcl is only an eccentric 
genius.” 

Pretty much the same in the Greek,” muttered 
Mr Oldbuck; and then said aloud, "and if this 
eccentric genius has work enough in singeing the 
Dutchman’s linen, what tlie devil has ho to do 
here I” ^ 

^ Why, he is of opinion, that at the expense of 
a little mechanism, some part of the labour of com- 
posing these novels might be savc<l by tlic use of 
steam.” 

There was a murmur of disapprobation at this 
proposal, and the words, " Blown up,” and " Bread 
taken out of our mouths,” and " Tlioy might os well 
construct a steam parson,” were whispered. And 
it was not without repeated calls to order, that the 
Preses obtained an opportunity of resuming his ad- 
dress. 

« Order I — Order ! Pray, support the chair. 
Hear, hear, Ubar the' chair !” 

" Gentlemen, it is to bo premised, that this me- 
chanical operation can only a])ply to those parts of 
the narrai /e which are at present composed out 
of commonplaces, such as the lovc-specclies of the 
hero, the description of the heroine’s pci*son, the 
moral observations of all sorts, and the distribution 
of happiness at the conclusion of the piece. Mr 
Donsterswivel has sent me some drawings, which 
go far to shew, that by placing the words and 
I phrases tcclinically employed on these subjects, in | 
I a sort of framework, like that of the Sago of I 
I Laputa, and changing them by such a mechanical | 
, process as that by which weavers of damask alter 
; their patterns, many new and happy combinations 
I cannot fail to occur, while tho author, tired of 
' pumping his own brains, may have an agreeable 
. relaxation in tho use of his fingers.” 
j " I speak for information, Mr Preses,” said tho 
; Rev. Mr Lawrence Templeton ; ** but 1 am in- 
I dined to suppose the late publication of Walladmor 
to have been tlie work of Dousterswivel, by tho 
Mp of the steam-engine.” ^ 

^ A Ronuuice, by the Author of Wsvoiley, haviof been 
opesled about thii time at the great commercial mart of 
VIentore, the Slair of LeifuiOt an Ingenioue gentleman tit 
Chmnany flndSiig that none Mudi appeared, wae eo kind as to 

. . . K 


" For diame, Mr Templeton/’ smd the Fresea 
" there are good things in Walladmor, I Bs^pre 
you, had tlie writer known any thing about the 
country in which he laid the scene.” 

" Or had he^had the wit, like some of ^nirselves, 
to lay tlie scene in such a rcpiote or distaGitXOIIIlt]^ 
that nobody should be able to badt*speer* him,” 
said Mr Oldbuck. 

“ Why, as to that,” said the Preses, " you must 
consider tlie thing was got up for tho German 
market, wliere folks are no better judges of Welsh 
manners ilian of W%lsh crw.” ® 

" 1 make it my prayer that this be not found the 
fault of our own next venture,” said Dr Dryasdust, 
pointing to some books which lay on the table. 
" 1 fear the manners expressed in tiiat * Betrothed’ 
of oiiTR, will scarce meet the approbation of the 
Cyniinorodion ; I could have wished that Llhuyd 
had been looked into — that Powel had been con- 
sulted — that Lewis’s History had been quoted, tlie . 
preliminary dissertations particularly, in order to 
give due weight to the work.” 

" Weight I” said Captain Clutterbuck ; " by my 
soul, it is heavy enough already. Doctor.” 

"Speak to the chair,” said tlio Preses, ratiicr 
peevishly. 

" To liie chair, then, I say it,” said Captain Clut- 
terbuck, " that * Tho Betrothed’ is heavy enough to 
break down the chair of John of Gaunt, or Cador- 
Edris itself. 1 must add, however, that, in my poor 
mind, ^ Tho Talisman’ goes more trippingly off.”^ 

"It is not for me to speak,” said tho wortiiy 
minister of Saint Ronan’s Well ; "but yet I must 
say, that being so long engaged upon tho Siege of 
Ptolcmais, niy work ought to have been brought 
out, humble though it bo, before any other upon 
a similar subject at least.” 

" Your Siege, Parson !” said Mr Oldbuck, with 
great contempt ; " will you speak of your paltry 
prose-doings in my presence, whose great His- 
torical Poem, in twenty books, with notes in pro- 
portion, has been postfmned ad Grcecat KaHendoiV* 

Tlio Preses, who appeared to suffer a great deal 
dm*ing this discussion, now spoke with dignity and 
determination. " Gentlemen,” ho said, " tliia sort 
of discussion is highly irregular. There is a ques- 
tion befoi*e you, and to that, gentlemen, 1 must 
confine your attention. Priority of publication, 
let me remind you, gentiemeq, is always referred 
to the Committee of Criticism^ whose determination 
on such subjects b without appeal. 1 declare I 
will leave the cliair, if any more extraneous matter 
be introduced. — And now, gentlemen, that we are 


‘wpply iti place with a work, in three vohimee, • called Walr 
ladmor, to which lie prefixed the Chiittian and tufismp at 
full length. ThecbemcterofthleworklaglirjBnwithtQleiabls 
fairncBt In the text. 

s Scottish for oroM-examlne him. 

> Tho ale of the ancient British it called cnvfa fbeir'nstlve 
language. 

t Title WEI an (qdaloa nnivsnafiy csterlalMd tmfilt'tbB 
fdende of the author. 
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once more in order, I would wish to havo some supplies of water. Such a jwi'soii o«.y8 his broad 
n^cntlcman speak upon tho question, wlicther, as from his own Baking Gmipaiiy, his milk and cliceso 
iissociated to carry on a juint'Stock trade in ficti- fi*om his own Dairy Company, takes i>tt’ a new coat 
tious narrative, in prose and verse, we ought not fur the honetit of his own Clothing C»iiipany, illu 
I to be incorporated by Act of Parliaincnt ? What minates his house tcj advance his own Gas EsUi- 
! fviy you, gentlemen, to tho proposal 1 unita blishment, and drinks an additional bottle of wine 

! ^/brftor, is an old and true adage.’’ for the henofll of the flt*iioral Wine Importation 

I Societas mater discorfliannu, is a hrocurd as CompiUiy, of which he is hinihclf a member. Every 
i ancient and as veritable,” said Oldbuek, who seemed act, which would otherwise lx; oiio of more extra* 

• determined, on this occabion, to be pleased with no vagance, is, to such a person, seasoned with the 

proposal that was countonanecd by the chair. o*/or lacri, and reconciled to prudeiu'i'. Even if 

<*Como, Monkbarns,” said the Pluses, in his the price of the article cor.Miinod he e\ii‘iivagaiit, 
most coaxing manner, ‘'you have studied the mo- and the quality indifferent, the person, wliu is in a 
nastic institutions deeply, and know 11101*0 must he manner his own customer, is only imposed upon 

• a union of persons and talents to do any thing for his own beno fit. Nay, if the Join t>bl«!(;k Com- 

1 vcspcctablc, and attain a due ascmidance over tlie pany of Undertakers shall unite witli tl»c Nb-dical 
; spirit of the age. Tret faeiunl eoIle<jium — it takes Faculty, as jtruposed by the late facotinus Doctur 
! three monies to make a convent.” G , under the firm of Death and the Doctor, 

“ And nine tailors to make :i man,” replied Old- the shareholder might contrive to sisMire to his heirs 
buck, not in the least softened in his ojiposition ; a handsome slice of his own deatli-bcd and fiiner.il 
“ a quotation as much to tho purpose as the other.” cN]Hmsus. In short, Stock-Companies arc tiio 
“ Conic, come,” said the Prescs, “ you know the fasliioii of t)ie age, andean Incorporating Act will, 
Prince of Orange said to Mr Seyinoiir, ‘ Williout 1 think, be particularly nst'fnl in bringing back the 
an association, wre arc a rope of sand.’ ” body, over whom I havo the honour to preside, h> 

“ 1 kijow,” replied Oldbtiek, “ it ivoiild have Iweii a spirit of subordination, highly necessary to success 
as seemly that none of the old loavcn had been pi every ciiterjirisc where joint wisdom, talent, and 
displayed on this occasion, though you he the labour, are to bo onqdoyed. It is with regret Uiat 

• aiitlior of a Jaeobito novel. T know nothing of 1 state, that, besides several diiferciiccb amongst 
I the Prince of Orange after 10R8; hut I have heard youi'solves, 1 have not myself for some time been 
j a good deal of the immortal William the TIhihI.” troatcxl with that deference among you which cir* 

“ And to tlie best of my recollection,” sjiid Mr cumstaiiccs entitled me to expect.” 

Templeton, whispering Oldbuck, « it was Si ymonr “i/iwo iilte /aekrymev/* mutloi*cd Mi OKlbnck, 

niado the remark to the Prince, not tlio I'rinco h» " But,” coutimicd tho Chairman, ” I see other 

Seymour. But this is a specimen of our friend’s gentkmicii impatient to deliver their opinloiiM, and 
accuracy, poor gentleman : ITo trusts too jiuicli 1 desire to stand in no mail's way. 1 therefore 
to his memory ! of late years — failing fti&t, sir — my place in this chair forbidding mo to originate 
breaking up.” tho motion — beg some geiitloifian may move a 

“ And hrcakuig down too,” said Mr Oldbuck. coniniith'o for revising the draught of tho bill now 
' “ But what can you expect of a man too fond nf upon tho table, and which has been duly circulated 
! his own hasty and flashy coraposi tious, to take the among tlioiu; having interest, and take tho iieces- 
; bSMfltance of men of reading and of solid parts I” sary measures to bring it before the House early 
j “ No whispering — no caballing — no private next session.” 

i huBincas, gentlemen,” said tho unfortunate Prescs, There was a short murmur in the morling, and 
I — ^who roinindcd us somewhat of a Highland drover, at longth Mr Oldbuck again rose. “ 1 1 bCoiiH, sir,” 

I engaged in gatlicring and keeping in the straight ho said addressing tho chair, that no one present 
! road his excursive black cattle. is willing to make the motkm you priiiit at. I am 

i “ I liave not yet heard,” he continued, ” a single sorry no more qualified person has hiKoii upon 
: reasonable objection to applying for tlic Act of j him to shew any reasons in the contrair, and that 
i Parliament, of which tho draught lies on the table. . it has fallen on me, as wo Scobiiiicn bi bell- 
i You must be aware that tho extremes of rude and ‘ tlie-cut with you ; anent wliilk phrase, Pitsoottie 
' of civilized society are, in these our days, on tlie . hath a pleasant jest of the great Earl of Angus — 

I point of approaching to each other. In the pa- | Here a gonticiiian whispered to llio speaker, 
triarchal period, a man is his own weaver, tailor, “ Have a cure of Pitscottio !” and Mr Oldbuck, as 
! butcher, dioomaker, and so forth ; and, in tho age . if taking tlio hint went on. 

■ of Stock*oompauios, as the present maybe called,, “ But that ’s neitlior here nor there — Well, gentlc- 

1 afi individual may ^ said, in one sense, to exercise men, to bo short, 1 think it unnecessary to enter 
! tlie same plurality of trades. Tn fact, a man who into the general rc:isoniiigs whilk have thixday been 
i has dipt largely into these speculations, may com- delivered, as 1 may say, ex eafhedra ; nor will I 
I bine his own expenditure with tlic improvement of charge our worthy Pi'cses with an attempt to obtain 
I his own income, just like the ingenious hydraulic over us, per ambagea. and under cofour of an Act gf 
I luadiine, which, by its very waste, raises its own Parliament, a despotic acthority, inconsistent witli 
i * 193 
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our freeiloin. But this 1 will say, that times are 
so much changed above stairs, that whoroas last 
year you might lij&vo obtained an act incorporating 
a Stock Company for riddling ashes, you will not bo 
able to procure one this year for gathering pearls. 
What signifies, then, wasting the time of tlie moet- 
ing, by impiiring whether or not we ought to go in 
at a door which we know to bo bolted and barred in 
our face, and in the face of all the companies for 
fire or, air, land or water, which wo have of late 
seen blighted I” 

Here there was a genoi*a1 clamour, seemingly of 
approbation, in which the wonis might be distin- 
guished, ^Needless to think of it*’ — Money thrown 
away” — “ Lost before the committee,” &c. &c. &c. 
But abovo the tumult, the voices of two gentlemen, 
in different corners of tlic room, answei*ed each (»thcr 
clear and loud, like the blows of the two figures on 
Saint DuiisUiii’s clock; and although the Chairman 
in much agltiition, endeavoured iu silence them, his 
interruption had only the effect of cutting their 
worth up into syllables, thus, — 

Voice, ** The Lord Cliaii ” 

♦SVfoa// Voice. “ The Lor<l Lau ’* 

Chairnuinf (Joudiy,) ‘^Scandalum magnatum 1” 

First Voice, “ The Lord Chancel ” • 

I Second Voice. “ The Lord Lauder ” 

Chairman, (huder yet.) " Bivach of Privilege I” 

First Voice, ** Tlie Lord Chancellor ” 

Second Voice. *‘My Lord Lautierdalo ” 

Chairman, {at the highest pitch of his toice.) 

^ Called before the House !” 

Both Voices together. " Will never consent to such 
I a bill.” 

A general assent seemed to follow this la^^t pro- 
position, which was propounded with as much em- 
phasis ns could be contributed by the united clap- 
pers of tlu' whole meeting, joined to those of the 
voices already nientiriiied. 

Sevenil persons present seemed to consider the I 
business of the meeting as ended, and were le- 
giiiiiing to liaiidle their hats and ouncs, with a 
view to departure, when the ChaiiTiiaii, who had 
thrown himself back in his chair, v^ith an air of 
manifest mortification and displeiisure, again drew 
himself up, and conimandod atten lion. All stopped, 
though some shrugged Uieir shoulders, as if under 
the predominating influence of what is called a bore. 
But the tenor of his discourse soon excited anxious 
attention. | 

” 1 iHsrceivo, gentlemen,” he said, that you are 
like the young birds, who are impatient to le.ave ; 
their mother’s nest — take care your own peii-fea- j 
there are strong enough to support you ; since, as { 
for my* part, 1 am tired of supporting on iiiy wing . 
sneh a set of ungrateful gulls. But it signifles no- I 
thing speaking — X will no longer avail myself of I 
such weak ministers as you — I will discard you — | 
I will unbeget you, as Sir Anthony Absolute says 
— I will leave yop and your whole hacked stock 
iit, trade — your caverns, and your castles — your 


modem antiques, and your antiquated modems— 
your confusion of times, manners, and circumstan- 
ces — your properties, as player-folk say of scenery 
and dresses — the whole of your exhausted expe- 
dients, to the fools who choose to deal with them. 
L will vindicate my own fame with my own right 
hand, without appealing to such halting assistants, 

* Whom I have used for sport, mther than need.* 

— T will lay my foiiudatioiis better than on quick- 
sands — 1 will rear my structure of bettor materials 
tlian |>aintcd cards ; in a word, I will write His- 
tory I” 

Tlici’e w'iis a tumult of surprise, amid which our 
reporter detected the following expressions: — The 
devil ytni will !” — " You, my dear sir, youV* — 
“ The old gcmtlemaii forgets that lie is tlie greatest 
liar since Sir John Maiidcvillc.” 

“ Ni>t the worse historian for that,” said Old- 
huck, since hisiorj’, you know, is lialf fiction.” 

" I ’ll answer for tliat half being forthcoming,’’ 
saitl the fin’incr speaker ; but for Jhe scantling of 
rnilh which is noces-ary after all, Loni help us ! — 
Geoffrey of MoiiinoutU will be Lord Clarendon to 
him.” 

As the confusion began to abate, more than one 
! mcniI>crof the meeting was *^0011 to touch his forehead 
I signifleantiy, wliile Captain Clutterbuck liuuim’d, 

Re by j'Aur friends advUuJ, 

To.* rasli, too liasty, dad, 

Maiii;[rc your bolts and wise heail, 

Tho world will think yi«u mad. 

“ The world, and you, gentlemen, may think what 
you please,” sahi tho Chairman, elevating his voice; 

but 1 intend to write the most wonderful book 
which the world ever read — a book in which every 
incident shall bo incredible, yet strictly true — a 
work recalling rocfdlections with which the ears of 
this generation once tingled, and which snail be 
read by our childi‘eii with an admiration approaching 
to iiicredulily.. Such shall bo the Lifk op Napulkoh 
BuoNArARTR, by tho Author op Waverlky I” 

In the general *start and exclanialion which fol- 
lowed this annunciation, Mr Oldbuck dropped his 
snuff-box; and the Scottish rappee, which dispersed 
itself in consequence, had effects upon tlie nasid 
organs of our reporter, ensconced as lie was under 
the secretary’s table, which occusioned his being 
discovered and extruded in tho illiberal and un- 
Inaudsonie manner we have mentioned, with threats 
of fiU'ther damage to his nose, cat's, and other por- 
tions of his body, on tlie part especially of Captain 
Clutterbuck. Undismayed by these threats, which 
indeed those of his profession are accustomed to 
*iiold at defiance, mir young%nan lioverei^ about the 
door of tlio tavern, but could only bring us the fiir- 
ther intelligence, tliat the meeting had broken up 
in about a quarter of an hoar after his expulsion, 
^ in much-admired disorder.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

Kow In these were hotto vrara up^n the Marohoa of 
■Vulca. LEn'ia's Uislory, 

The Chronicles, from winch tin's narrative is ex- 
tracted, assure us, that during the long period when 
tho WeUli princes maintained their indopcndcnce, 
the year 1187 was peculiarly marked as favourable 
to peace betwixt tliem and their warlike noighbours, 
the Lords Marchers, who inhabited (hose formi- 
dable castles on tho frontici'S of the ancient British, 
on ilie ruins of which the traveller gazes with 
wonder. This was tlio time when Baldwin, Ai*ch- 
bishop of Canterbury, accompanied by the learned 
Giraldus de Barri, afterwards Bisliop of Saint 
David’s, preached the Crusade fi-oni castle to castle, 
from town to town ; awakened tlie inmost valleys 
of his native Cambria with the call to arms for 
recovery of the Holy Sepulchre ; and, while he 
deprecated the feuds and wars of Clinstian men 
against each other, held out to tho martial spirit of 
the age a general object of ambition, and a scene 
of adventure, where the favour of Heaven, as well 
as earthly renown, was to reward tlie successful 
champions. 

Yet the British chieftains, among the thousands 
whom this spirit-stirring summons <^led from their 
native land to a distant and perilous expedition, liad 
mhaps the best excuse for declining tlie summons. 
The superior skill of the Anglo-Norman knights, 
who were engaged in constant inroads on the Welsh 
frontier, and who were frequently detaching from 
it large fMrtions, which they fortified with castles, 
thus making good what they bad won, was avenged, 
indeed, but not compensated, by the furious inroads 
of the British, who, like the billows of a retiring 
tide, relied on soocessively, with noise, fury, and 
devastation \ but, on each retreat, yielded ground 
insensibly to their invaders. 

A union among the native princes might have 
opposed a strong and permanent barrier to the en- 
croadiments of the strangers ; but they were, un- 
happiiy, as much at discord among theinselves as 
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they were w'itli tho Normans, and were constantly 
engaged in private war with each other, of whicli 
the eominoii enemy bad the sole advantage. 

The invitati(tu to the Crusado promised some- 
thing at least of novelty to a nation peculiarly ar- 
dent ill their ti'mper; and it was accepted by many, 
regardless of the euusequeiiccs wliicli must ensue 
to the country which they left defenceless. Even 
the most celebrated enemies of tlie Saxon and Nor- 
man race laid !u»ido their enmity against tlie invaders 
of tlicir country, to enrol themselves under tlio 
banners of the Crusade. 

Amongst these was reckoned Gwenwyn, (or more 
properly Gweiivvytiwen, though we retain tlie briefer 
appellative,) a British prince who continued exor- 
cising a precarious sovereignty over such parts of 
Powys- Land as had not been subjugated by the 
Mortimers, Ciiiarines, Latimers, FftzAlunB,aud otlier 
Norman nobles, who, under various pretexts, and 
sometimes contemning all other save tlio opcu 
avowal of superior force, had scvcivd and appro- 
priated large portions of that once extensive and in- 
dependent principality, which, when Wales was un- 
happily divided into three parts on tlio death of 
Roderick Mawr, fell to the lot of his youngest son, 
Mervyn. Tlio undaunted resolution and stubborn 
ferocity of Gwenwyn, descendant of tiint prince, liad 
long made him beloved among tlie Tall men,” or 
Champions of Wales ; and ho was enabled, more 
by tlie number of those who served under him, 
attracted by his reputation, than by the natural 
strengtli of his dilapidated principality, to retaliate 
Bie encroachments of the Englisli by the most 
wasteful inraads. 

Yet even Gwenwyn on tlie present occasion 
seemed to forget liis deeply sworn hatred agaiiist 
his dangerous neighbours. The Torch of Peugwern 
(for BO Gwenwyn w'as called, from his frequently lay- 
ing the province of Shrewsbury in conflagration) 
seemed at present to burn as calmly as a taper in 
die bower of a lady ; and the Wolf of Plinlimmon, 
another name witli wliich the bards had graced 
Gwenwyn, now slumberod as peacefully as'the ahap- 
hox'd’s dog on the domestic heartii. 

But it was not aloue the eloquence of Baldwin 
or of Girald which had lotted into peace a ^irit so 
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restless aiul fierce. It in true, their exhortations 
had done moi*o towards it than Gwenwyn’s followers 
hod thought possible. Tho Archbishop had induced 
the British Chief to break bread, and to mingle in 
.•silvan sports, with his nearest, and hitherto one of | 
iiis most determined enemies, the old Norman war- ; 
rior Sir Raymond Bcrenger, who, sometiincb beaten, , 
sjmetimes victorious, but never subdued, had, in ; 
spite of Gwenwyn’s hottest incurKions, maintained 
liis Castle of Gallic Dolourciise, upon the tnarclies : 
t>f Wales ; a place strong by nature, and well for- | 
tified by art, - which the Welsh prince had found | 
it impossible to conquer, eitlicr by open force or by j 
stratagem, and whicli, itMiiaiiiing with a strong | 
garrison in his rear, often checked his ineursioir^, ■ 
by rendering his retreat iireeai-ious. j 

On this account, Gwen win «if Poivys-Laiid had ! 
an hundred times vowed tlic <ieatli of Ra;ynioiid ; 
Berengcr, and thedciiiolition of his castle ; but the { 
policy of tho sagiicions old warrior, and his long j 
expci*ioncc in all warlike practice, were such as, | 
with the aid of Isis more powerful countrymen, ! 
enabled him to defy tlie attempts of his fiery neigh- | 
hour. If there was a man, tlicreforo, throitgliont i 
England, whom Gwciiwyii haled inoi-e than another, ! 
it was Raymond lleiviigcr; and yet the good Ai-ch- i 
hisliop Baldwin could prevail (»ii tlic Wl'UIi prince j 
to meet him ns a frieiui ami silly in iho cause of tlie - 
Cross, lie oven iiivitcil Raymond to tho autumn 
festivities of his Welsh palace, iiliere the old knight, ' 
in all honou*able courtesy, fesisti'd and hunted for j 
more than a week in the dominions of his licrcdi- 
tnry foe. 

To requite this hospitality, R:ivmo]id invited the 
Prince of Powys, with a ciioson but Uiiiited train, 
during the ensuing Christmas, to tlie Garde Dolou- 
ivuse, which some aiitiquarit-s have ciideavoitix^d to 
identify with the ('astle of Colunc, on the river of 
the same name. But thu length of time, and some 
gcogi-aphicai difficulties, throw doubts upon this in- 
genious coiijoctui'e. 

As the Wehhroan crossed tho dr-awbridge, he was 
ol)servcd by his faithful bard to shudder with in- 
voluntary ciiiotion; nor did Cadwallun, ex))ericiiced 
as ho was in life, and well acquainted with tlie clta- 
2‘ntiter of his muster, make any doubt tliat he was 
at that moment sU’oiigiy urged by the apparent op- 
|>ortunity, to seize upon the .strong fortress which 
had been so long the object of his cupidity, even at 
tlie expense of violating his good faith. 

Di'cading Jest the struggle of his master’s con- 
seienco and liis ambition should tcrniiiiato unfavour- 
ably for his fame, tlie bard arrested his attrition 
by wliisporing in their native language, that the 
teeth which bite Iiardest are those wliieli are out of 
Mght and Gwenwyn looking around himj became 
aware that, though only unarmed squires and pages 
appeared in the court-yard, yet the towers and 
battlements connecting tliem were gariiisliod with 
ATchers and ineii-at-arins. 

They proceeded to the banquet, at which Gwen- < 
wyn, for the first time, beheld Eveline Berenger, 
the Bole diild of the Norman castellane, the inheritor 
of his domains and of his. supposed wealth, aged only 
sixteen, and die most beautiful damsel upon Uie 
Welsh marches. Many a spear had already been 
shivered in malntcmaiice of ber chunns ; and the 
l^lant Hugo de liocy. Constable of Chester, one of 
the meat r^oubted warrioi's of the time, had laid 
ai'Ev^ine’s feet the prize whidL his chivalry had 


gained in a great tournament held near that ancient 
town. Gwenwyn considcrc<l these triumphs as ho 
many additional reconmicndations to Kvcline ; her 
beauty was incontestable, and she was heiress of tlie 
fortrc&s which ho so much longfd to posses'!, and 
which he began now to think might bo acquired by 
means more smooth thou those with which he wfis 
iii the nse of working out his will. 

Again, the hati*ed w'hich subsisted between the 
British and their Saxon and Norman invaders ; his 
long and ill-extinguished feud witli this very Itay- 
mond Bei’cnger; ;i general recollection that alliances 
hetw-t'Cii the Welsli and English had rarely been 
happy; and a consciousness that the measure which 
he modilated would bo unpopular among his follow'- 
ers, and appear a dereliction of the systeuiaticprin- 
ci])ios on which ho had hitherto .acted, rcsLi'aincd 
him from sj^caking his wk^hes to ilayiiiroid nr his 
daiigliter. The idea of the rejection of his suit did 
not for .a moment occur to him ; he w.-is convinced | 
he had but to speak hist wishes, and that the daughlor j 
of a Nonuan castclluui', wliose rank or power were i 
not of the highest order among tho nobles of the * 
IVoittieis, must be delighted and honoured by a pro- I 
)>osal for allying his family with that of the sove- I 
reign of a hundred ni<>iiiitaiuH. 

There was indeed another objcclion,\vliicli in later 
times would have been of considerable weight — 
Gwenwyn was already married. But BnMigwain 
w'as a ebililless bride ; sovereigns (and among sove- 
reigns the Welsh prince ranked himself) marry 
for lineage, and the Pope was not likely to be scru- 
])ulonH, whei-e the question was to oblige a prince 
who had ashiimcd the Cross with such ready zeal, 
even altliongh, in fact, his thoughts had been iimch 
more on the Garde Buloiireuse th.*iii on Jerusalem, 
in the meanwhile, if Raymond Beroiiger (as was 
suspected) was not liberal enough in his opinions 
to ]>eriiiit Eveline to Jiold tlie temporary rank of 
concubine, whicli the manners of Wales warranted 
Gw'enwyn to offer as an interim aiTaiigomeiit^ he 
had only to wait for a few months, and sue fur a 
divorce through the Bishop of Saint David’s, or some 
other intercoHsor at the Court of Rome. 

Agitating theso thoughts in his mind, Gwenwyn j 
prolonged his residence at the Castle of Berenger, | 
from Christinas till Twclfthday ; and endured the I 
presence of tho Normati cavaliers who' resorted to I 
Raymond’s festal halls, although, regardiug them- | 
selves, iu virtue of their rank of kiiightliood, equal 
to tlie most potent sovereigns, tliey made small I 
account of the long descent of the Wefsh prince, ■ 
who, ill their eyes, w'as but tho chief of a semibar- | 
barous province ; while he, on his part, considered 
them little better than a sort of privileged robbers, I 
and with tho utmost difficulty restrained himself j 
from manifesting his open hatred, when he beheld • 
them careering in tho exercises of chivalry, die 
Jiabitual uso of which rendered them sudi for- 
midable enemies to his country. At lengtli, die 
term of feasting was ended, and knight and squire 
departed from die castle, which once more assumed 
Jhe aspect of a solitary and guarded frondor fort. 

But the Prince of Powys-Land, while ptursmog 
his sports on his own mountains and valleys, found 
that even the abundance of^die game, as well as his 
release from the society of die Nornihn chivalry, 
who affected to treat him as an equal, profited him 
nothing, so lung as the light and bMiudful form of 
Eveline^ on her white palmy, was banished from the 
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tr.-iiii of sportMiieii. 1 ii »<}iort, ho liesitatcd no longer, j 
; but tpok into his coutidenco his chaplain, nn able 
; and sagaciotis man, whose pride was fluttered by 
! ills patron’s communication, and who, besides, saw 
'• ill tiie proposed scheme some contingent advaii- 
I rages for liimself and his order. By his counsel, 
the proceedings for Gwcnwyii’a divorce were prose- 
eiitcd under favourable auspiccs,aiid the unfortunate 
Brengwain was removed to a nunnery, wliich per- 
haps she found a more cheerful habitation than the 
lonely reti*eat in which she had led a neglected life, 
j ever since Gwenwyn had despaired of her bed being 
I blessed with issue. Father Imiuoii also di'ult with 
I the chiefs and cldoi*s of the land, and represented 
: lo them the advantage which in future ivars they 
; wore certain to obtain by the possession of the | 
i Garde Doloiircusc, which had for more than a ceii- ! 
: tnry covered ami protccU'd a considerabhi ti’jict of 
I country, rendered their advance difticult, and their 
! retreat perilous, ami, in a word, prevented their i 
carrying Uicir incursions ns far as tho gates of 
Shrewsbury. As for the union with the Sutcoii dain- 
Fol, the fetters which it was to form might not (Uic ! 
good father hinted) bo found inoi'o pcrmniU'iit than { 
those which had bound Gwenwyn to lier prede- 
cessor, Breiigwain. 

These arguments, mingled with othei’s adapted 
to the views and wiMluss of diffm^nt iiuliviiluals. 


CHAPTER IT. 

In ^['idoc's tent the cliirion rorir«»', 

Wittj npid cl.inp)!' Iii.rried fur ; 

Bncli hill and dale the note reboic>‘!-« 

Hut \\litn rfliirii the sona of 
Tlum. hoiii of btvrii N\*i-easity, 

•bull l*C!icef the. valley yields to HieCi 
And uHna thy inelancliuly -way. 

If t'/VA /Vrw». 

Tiih fj'asts of the ancient British princes usually 
exhibited all the rude splendour and liiieral indul- 
gence of mmiutain hospitality, and (iwenwyn was, 
oil tho pi-escMit occasion, anxious to purchase popu- 
larity by oven an unusual display of profuhioii ; fof 
he was sensihlo that tliu alliance which ho modi- 
tated miglit indeed be tolcrati'd, but could not be | 
approveti, by bis subjects and followers. 

The following incident, triHing in itself, cou6rmcd ' 
his apprehensions. Psissiiig one evening, when it ! 
was become nearly dark, by tlio open window of a | 
guard-room, usually occupied by some few of bi'^ 
most celebrated soldiers, who relieved each other 
in watching his jialarc, he hoard Morgan, a man j 
dislingiiishcd for siiviigtli, courage, anil lerocitj', say 
to tho companion witli whom he was sitting by llio ; 
watch-fire, “ (iwonwyii is turned to a priest, or u • 
w'oinaii ! W'hoii was it before these last months, ' 


' were so prevailing, that the cliupUiiii in the course 
j of a few weeks was able to report to his princely 
j pa-ti'on, that his proposed match would meet with 
I no opposition from the ciders and nobles of bis 
i dominions. A golihm bracelet, six ounces in weight, * 
was tho instant reward of the priest’s doxtcTity in | 
negotiation, and he was appointed l»y Gwenwyn to ' 
commit to paper those pi'oposals, which ho doubted , 
not wero to thnnv the Casthi of Garde Doloin-eusi*, ! 

' notwithstandingitainelnncholynainc, into an ecstasy < 

I of joy. With some ditticulty the cliaplain prevailed j 
■ ■•It his patron to say nothing in tjiis letter upon his | 

• temporary plan of concubinage, which he wisely 
' judged might be considered as an iittront both by 
Eveline and her father. Tlio matter of tlio divorce 
he represented as almost entirely settled, and wound 
up liis letter with n. moral application', in which ivcro 
many allusions to Vashti, Esther, and Ahasnerua. j 
ilaving despatched this letter by a swift and trusty 1 
mesaciigcr, tho British prince opened in all solem- 
nity tlie feast of Pkistcr, which liad come reund 
during the course of these external and internal ' 
negotiations. 

Upon tAe approaching Ifoly-tidc, to propitiate < 
the minds of his subjects and vassals, they were 
invited in largo numbers to partake a princely fes- 
tivity at Castell-Coch, or the Red Castle, as it w'as 
then called, since better known by the name of 
Powys-Gastle, and in latter times tlie princely scat | 
of the Duke of Beaufort. The architectural mag* ' 
nificcnco of this noble residence is of a much later 
period tlian that of Gwenwyu, whose palace, at tho 
time we speak of, was a long, low-roofcd edifice 
of red stone, whence the castlo derived its name; 
while a ditch and palisade were, in addition to th^ 
ooromanding situation, its niost iniportantr defences. 
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that a follower of his was obliged to gnaw- the ine.it | 
from tho bone so closrly, us 1 am now peeling the • 
morsel which 1 hold in my hand !” ^ 

‘•Wait but awhile,” replied his comrade, “till ' 
the Norman match bo accomplished ; and so small | 
will bo the prey we shall then drive from the Eaxoii 
churls, that we may be glad to swallow, like hungry 
dogs, tho very bones themselves.” 

Gwenwyn beard no more of their conversation; . 
but this was enough to alarm his pride as a soldier, , 
and his jealousy as a prince. He was sensible, that • 
Iho people over whom he ruled were at once fickle I 
ill their disposition, impatient of long repose, and 
i lull of hatred against their neighbours ; and be’ ’ 
almost dreaded tlio conHoqucTiees of tlio inactivity ; 
to wliicli a long truce might reduce them. The risk : 
was now iiieiuTeil, liowevi r ; and to display even ’ 
more than his wonted splendour and liberality, ' 
si'cined tho best way of reconciling tho wavering 
atVections of his subjects. 

A Norman would have despised the bjirbarous | 
inagnificciicc of an eiitertaimiieiit, consisting of kine ; 
and slieep reaslcd whole, of goats’ He^h and deers’ ; 
flesh seethed in the skins of tlic animals themselves; ; 
for the Normans piqued tlu-insielves on llie quality i 
rather than the quantity of their food, and, eating I 
retlier delicately than largely, ridiculed tho -soarser 
taste of the Britons, although tho last were in their * 
banquets much more moderate than were the : 
Sa.xoiis ; nor ivould the oceans of Crw and li 3 *dro- J 
rael, which overwhelmed tlio guests like a doluge, : 
have made up, in their opinion, for tho absence oi : 
the more* elegant and costly beverage which they 1 
bail learnt to lovo in tlio south of Europe. Milk, j 
prepared in various ways, was another material oi | 
the British eiitcrlainmcnt, which would not have | 


I It is mid in Iliisliland traditiun, that one of the Maedo- | 
nalils of the who Imd niiffercd hui broadawonl to reinaio ; 
rtirathcd for Bunio iuonlh» nfter liiR marriage with a benutifnl 
woman, was Ktirrcd to a sudden and furious expcdltloD against ! 
tho mainland, by hearing convenstion to the Above purfioae j 
among bU body>guarU. 
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received flic'ir appr^Kitlon, altlimigh a nutriment 
whicl)^ on ordinary occaBions, often supplied the 
want of all others among tlie ancient inhabitants, 
wliose country u'as rich 'in flocks and herds, but 
poor in agricultural produce. 

T)ie banquet was spread in a long low hall, built 
of rough wood lined with shingles, having a rire at 
each end, the smoke of which, unable to find its way 
through the imperfect chimneys in the roof, rolled 
in cloudy billows above the hciids of the revellers, 
who sat on low seats, purposely to avoid its stifling 
fumes.* The mien and nppenvanen <»f the company 
nssembled was wild, and, even in their social hours, 
almost terrifle. Their prince himself had the gigan- 
tic port and fiery eye fitted to sway an unruly peoj»le, 
whose delight was in the field of battle ; and tlio 
long mustaches which he and most of his eliam- 
pious wore, added to the formidable dignity of his 
presence. Like most of thosu pi'osent, Gwenwyn 
was clad in a simple tunic of wiiite linen cloth, a 
remnant of tlio dnsss wliich the Romans had intro- 
duced into provincial Brititin ; and lie was distiii- 
mii^ied by tlie Eudorchawg, or chain of twisted gold 
links, witli wliicli tlie Celtic tribes always deciimtcd 
their chiefs. The collar, iiidtHid, representing in 
form the species of links made by children out of 
rushes, w;is common to chieftains of inferior rank, 
many of wdiora bore it in virtue of thtdr birth, or 
had won it by military exploits ; but a ring of gold, 
bent urouud the head, iiUerminglcd with Oweii- 
wyn’d hair — for he claimed the rank of one of tlii*ee 
diademed princes of Wales, and his armlets and 
anklets, of the same metal, were {Kicniiar to the 
Prince of Powys, os an independent sovendgii. Two 
squires of his body, who dedicated their wlude 
attention to his service, stood at the Prince’s back ; 
and at his feet sat a page, whose duty it was Ui keep 
them warm by chafing and by wrapping them in his 
iiwnlle. The same right of sovereignty, which 
assigned to Gwenwyn his golden crownlet, gave him 
a title to-tho atUmdaucc of the foot-bearer, or youth, 
who lay on the rushes, and whose duty it was to 
clierish tlie Prince’s feet in his lap or bos<iiii.» 

Notwithst. ndiiig the military dispositifin of the 
guests, and the danger arising from the feuds into 
which they were divided, few of tlie feaslers w'orc 
any defensive armour, except the light goat-skin 
buckler, which hung behind each maiVs seat. On 
the other hand, they were well provided witli offen- 
sive weapons; for tlio broad, sharp, short, two-edged 
sword was anotlier legacy of the Homans. Most 
added a wood-knife or poniard; and there were 
store of javelins, darts, bows, and arrows, pikes, 
halberds, Danish axes, and Welsh hooks and bills ; 
so, in case of ill-blood arising during the banquet, 
tliere was no lack of weapons to work mischief. 

^ But although the form of the feast was somewhat 
disorderly, and tliat the revellers were unrestrained 
by the stricter rules of good-breeding which the 
laws of chivalry imposed, the Easter banquet of 
Gironwyn possessed, in &e attendance of twelve 
eminent biwds, one source of tlie most exalted 
oleasure, in a much higher degree than tlie jiroud 
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Normans could themselves boast. Tlie latter, it is 
true, liad tlieir minstrels, a race of men trained to 
the profession of poetry, song, and music; bat 
although those arts were highly honoured, and the 
individual professors, when tiiey attained to emi- 
nence, were often rielily rewarded, and treated witli 
distinction, the order of minstrels, as Ruch, was held 
in low esteem, being composed riiicfly.of worthless 
and dissolute strollers, by w'hom tlie art was asBumed, 
in order to escape from tlio necessity of labour, 
and to liave the means of pursuing a wandering 
and dissipated course of life. Such, in all times, 
has been the censure upon the calling of tliosc 
who dedicate themselves to the public amusement ; 
among whom those distinguislicd by individual ex- 
cellence ai‘o sometimes raised high in the social 
circle, while far the more numerous professors, who 
only reach inorlinerity, are sunk into the lower scale. 
But piieli w'os not the eiiRe with tlio order of bards 
ill Wales, who, succeeding to the dignity of the 
Druids, under whom they had originally formed a 
subordinate fraternity, had many immiitiifics, were 
held in tlie highest reverence and esteem, and ex- 
ercised much influence ‘with their countrymen. 
Their power over the public mind even rivalled that 
of the priests themselves, to wJiom indeed they bore 
some iTfieriiblaiicp ; for they never woi*o anus, were 
initialed into tht^ir order by secret and mystic so- 
lemnities. and homage was rendered to (heir Atten, 
or flow of poetic inspiration, as if it had been indeed 
marked with a divine character. TbiispoBsesscil of 
fHiw'or and eonsc^quenee, the bards wvre not unwil- 
ling to exercise tlieir privileges, and sometimes, 
in doing so, tlieir maiiiiors frequently savoured 
of caprice. 

Tins was perhaps the case with Cadwallon, the 
chief bard of Gwcinvyii, and who, as such, was ex- 
pected to buve poured forth the tide of song in 
the baiiqncting-hall of his prince. But neither the 
anxious and lireathless expectation of the assembled 
ehielH and champions — neither the dead silence 
which stilled the roaring hall, when his harp was, 
reverently placed before him by bis attendant — 
nor even the commands or entreaties of the Prince 
himself — could extract from Cadwallon more tliaii 
a short and iiiten'uptcd prelude U)ion tlie instru- 
ment, the notes of which arranged themselves into 
an air ixioxprcsRihly mournful, and died away in 
silence. The Prince frowned darkly on the bard, 
w'bo was liimsc'lf far too deeply lost in gloomy 
thought, to offer any apology, or even to observe 
his displensiii'C. Again he touched a few wild notes, 
and, raising his looks upward, seemed to be on the 
very point of bursting forth into a tide of song simi- 
lar to those with which tliis master of his it was 
wont to enchant his hearers. But the effort w'as in 
viun— he declared that his right hand was withered, 
and pushed the instrument from him. 

A munnur went round the company, and 
Gwenwyn read in their aspects tliat. they received 
the unusual silence of Cadwallon on this high occa- 
sion as a bad omen. He called hastily qn a young 
aiid ambitious hard, named Caradocof Menwygent, 
whose rising fame was likely soon to vie witli the 
cRtabliRhcd reputation of Cadwallon, and summoned 
him te sing something which might command the 
applause of his sovereign and tliemtitude of the 
company. Tlie young roan was atnoitiousi, and un- 
derstood the arts of a courtier. He commenced a 
poem, in whicli, altliough under a feigned name, he 
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drew BQch a poetie pietiire of Eveline Berenger, 
that Gweuwyu was enraptured ; and while all who 
had seen the beautiful original at once recognized 
the rewmblance, the eyes of the Prince confesswl at 
once his paapion for the subject, and his admiration 
of tlie pwt. The figures of Celtic poetry, in Uiein* 
selves highly imaginative, were scai'cc sufficient for 
tlie enthusiasm of the ambitious bard, rising in his 
tone as he perceived the feolitiga whicli he was ex- 
citing. The praises of tlie IViiice mingled with 
, tliose of the Norman beauty ; and “ as a lion,” said 
the poet, ** can only be led by tlie hand of a chaste 
and beautiful inaidcn, so a chief can only acknow- 
ledge tlie einpira of the most virtuous,* tlio most 
lovely of her sex. Who asks of the noonday sun, 
in wliat quarter of the world he was bom ! and 
who shall ask of such cliaims as licrs, to what country 
they owe tlieir birth T* 

Enthusiasts in pleasui*c as in war, and possessed of 
imaginations whicli answ'ered readily to the sum- 
mons of their poets, the Welsh chiefs and headers 
united in acclainatioiis of a])pluuse ; and the song of 
the bard went farther to render popular the inttuided 
alliance of the .Prince, than had all the graver argu- 
ments of his jiriestly ])rocui'sor in the same topic. 

Gwonwyii liiinsclf in a transport of delight, toi*c 
oft* the gulden bracelets wliicli he wore, to bestow 
them upon a hard whose song had pmduced an 
effect so desirable ; and said, as lie lookt'd at the 
silent and snlloii Cadwallon, The silent harp was 
never fitruiig.wilh gulden wires,” 

“ Prince,” nnsweiXMl the bard, whose pridi? was 
at least equal to that of Gwcuwyn himself, “you 
pervert the proverb of 'J'aliessin — it is the flatter- 
ing harp whicli never lacked golden strings.” 

Gweuwyn, turning sternly towards him, 'w as nimnt 
to make cm angry answer, when the suddt'ii appear- 
ance of Jorworth, the messenger whom lie hod de- 
spatched to llaymoiid llorcMiger, ni'restod his pur- 
pose. This ru<le envoy eiit<Tcd.the hall hare-legged, 
excepting the sandals of goat-skin which he wore, 
and having on his shoulder a cloak of tlie sanic, 
and a short javelin in his hand. The dust on his 
garments, and the filial i on his brow, showed with 
what hasty zeal his eiTaiid had been executed, 
(jrwciiwyn demanded of him eagerly, “ What news 
from Garde Doloureusc, Jorworth ap Jevan 1” 

“ 1 bear them in my bosom,” said the son of 
Jevan ; and, with much reverence, he delivered to 
the Prince a packet, bound with silk, and sealed 
witli the impi'cssioii of a swan, Uie ancient cogni- 
zance of tlie House of Berenger. Himself ignorant 
of writing or reading, Gweuwyn, in anxious haste, 
delivered the leitef to Cadwallon, wlio usually acted 
as secretary when the chaplain was not in presence, 
as chanced tlien to he tlic case. Cadwallon, looking 
at tlie letter, said brieflv, “1 mad no J^tin. HI 
betide the Norman, w'ho writes to a Prince of 
Powys in other laiiguaTO than that of Britain ! 
and well was tlio hour, when.that noble tongue lUone 
WHS spoken from Tintadgel to Cairleoil !” 

Gw'enwyu only mpli^ to him with an angry 
glance. 

“ Whore is Fatiier Einion t” said the impatient 
Prince. 

“ He assists in the church,” replied one of his 

attendants, “ for it is tlie feast of Saint ” 

' “ Were it the feast, of Saint David,” said Gwen- 
wyn, and' wore the pyx between his hands, he 
must come hithor to me instantly !” 


One of tlie chief heneliYnen sprung off, to oom- 
mand his attendance, and, in the meantime, Gwen- 
wyn eyed tlie letter containing the secret of bis fate, 
but which it required an interpreter to read, with 
such eagerness and anxiety, that Caradoc, elated 
by his former success, thraw in a few notes to 
divert, if possible, the tenor of his patron’s tiiouglils 
during the interval. A light and lively air, touched 
by a hand vvhich seemed to hesitate, like tlie sub- 
niiasivo voice of an inferior, fearing to interrupt his 
master’s meditations, ijitroducod a stanza or two 
applicable to the subject. 

“ And what though thou, 0 scroll,” ho said, apo- 
strophizing the letter, which lay on the table beforo 
his master, “ dost speak with the tongue of the 
siruiiger ! Hath not the cuckoo a harsh note, and 
yet she tells us of green buds and bpriiiging flowers ) 
Wliat if thy language be that of the stolcd priest, 
is it not the same which binds hearts and hands 
together at the altar 1 And what tiiongh thou dc- 
layest to render up tliy treasures, ai*e not all plea- 
sures most sweet, when enhanced by expectation i 
What wei'c the chase, if the doer dropped at our 
feet the instant he started from the cover-— or 
what value wei'c there in the love of tlic maiden, 
were it yielded without coy delay V* 

The song of the bard was hero braken short by 
the entrance of the priest, who, hasty in obeying 
the suiiiinuiis of his impatient master, had not tar- 
ried to lay aside oven the stole, whicli he had worn 
in the holy service ; and many of the riders thought 
it was no good omen, that, so habited, a priest 
should appear in a festive assembly, and amid pro- 
fane minstrelsy. 

The |>i'iest opened the letter of the Norman Baron, 
and, struck with surprise at the contents, lifted liis 
I eyes in silence. 

“ Itcad it 1” exclaimed the fierce Gwenwyn. 

“ So plesise y(»u,” replied the more prudent chap- 
lain, “ a smaller company wei-e a fitter audience.” 

“ Read it aloud I” repeated the Prince, in a still 
higher tone ; “ there sit none here who respect not 
the honour of their prince, or who deserve not his 
coiifideiicc. Read it, I say, aloud 1 and by Saint 
David, if Raymond the Norman hath dared — ” 

I^e stopped short, and, reclining on his seat, 
composed himself to an attitude of attention ; but 
it was easy for his followcra to fill up tlio breach 
in his exclamation which prudence had recom- 
mended. 

The voice of the chaidain was low and ill-assured 
as he read Uic following epistle : — 

^ Raymond Berenger, tlic noble Norman Knight, 
Seneschal of the Garde Doloumusc, to Gwenwyn, 
Prince of Powys, (may j*eace be between them !) 
sendeth health. 

“ Your letter, craving tlie hand of our daughter 
Eveline Bereng(?r, was safely delivered to us by 
voor servant, Jorworth ap Jevan, and we tiiank 
you heartily for tlic good meaning therein expressed 
to us and *lo ours. ]3ut, considering witliin- our- 
selves the difference of blood and linem, with the 
imiicdiments and causes of offence which ^ye often 
arisen in the like cases, wo hold it fitter to match 
our daughter among our own people ; and this by 
no case in disparagement of vou, but solely for the 
weal of you, of ourselves, and of our mutual depen- 
ikmis, who will be the more safe fipom the riak of 
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4uari'C‘l botivixt us, tlial ive rssay not to draw the 
bonds of our intimacy luoi'e closcf than besccmeth. 
Tbe sheep and the goiits feed together in peace on 
the Ri me pastures, ^ but tlicy mingle not in blood, 
or race, the one with the other. Moreover, our 
daughter Kveliiic hath been sought in marriage hy 
a nolile and potent Loinl of the Marches, Hugo do 
Lacy, the Constable of Cliester, to whieli iiioNt ho- 
r.oniMblo suit we have returned a favourable answer. 
It is tlicroforo impossible that we sliould in this 
matter grant to you the boon you seek ; neverthe- 
less, you shall nt all times find ivs, in other matters, 

I willing to pleasure you ; and hereiiiito we call Uod, 

! and Our Lady, and Saint Mary Magdalene of Qiiat- 
j ford, to witness ; to wliose keeping wo lieartily 
I reconnnend you* 

Written by our command, at oiir Casllo of 
Gardo Doloureuse, ivithiii the Marches of Wales, by 
a revei'end priest, Father Aldrovand, a black monk 
of the house of Wenlock ; and to which wo have 
appendotl our seal, upon the ev<} of the blessed 
mai'tyr Saint Alplicgius, to >vliom bo honour and 
gloiy!” 

The voice of Father Eiiiion faltered, .and the 
scroll wliieh he held in his hand tremhlod in his 
grasp, as lie arrived at the conclusion of this epistle; 
for well he knew that insults mure slight iliun 
(.> wen wyii would hold Oic least word it ('ontained, 
wore sure to put every drop of his Tlritisli blood 
into the most vehement commotion. Nor did it 
fail to do so. The Prince had gradually drawn 
himself up from the posture of repose in which lie 
had prepared to listen to the epistle ; and when it 
concluded, ho sprung on his feet like a skirtled lion, 
spurning from him as ho rose the foot-bcairr, who 
tolled at some distance on the floor, “ Priest,” he 
said, “ hast thou read that accursed scroll fairly ! 
for if thou bast added, or diminished, one word, or 
one letter, I will have thine eyes so handled, that 
thou shalt never read letter moixj !” 

'i'he monk replied, troinbliiig, (for he was ivcll 
aware that the sacerdotal character was not uni- 
formly rcspet.cd among the irascible Welshmen,) 
By the oath of my order, iniglily prince, 1 have 
read word for word, and letter fur letter.” 

There was a momoiitary pause, while the fury of 
Gweuwyn, at this unexpected atfront, otfercfi to 
him in the presence of all his Uckelwyr, (t. e. noble 
chiefs, literally men of high stature,) seemed too big 
for utterance, when the silence wtis broken by a few' 
notes from the hitherto mute harp of Cadwalloiu 
The Prince looked round at first with displeasure 
at the interruption, fur he was Jiimself about to 
apeak ; but when he beheld the bard bending over 
his harp with au air of inspiration, and blending 
together, with unexampled skill, tho wildest and 
most exalted tones of his art, he himself became an 
auditor instead of a speaker, and Cadwallon, not 
the Prince, seemed to become the central point of 
the assembly, on whom all eyes were bent, and to 
whom each ear was turned with brcatliless eager- 
! ness, as ^ his strains were tho lassponses of an 
! orxiele. 


‘‘ We wed not with the stranger,” — thus burst 
the song from the lips of the poet, Yortigem 
wedded with tlie stranger ; thence came the first w'O 
upon Britain, and a sword upon her nobles, a 
^ thunderbolt upon her palace. We wed not witli tlie 
.^•jtfJnyed ^Saxon — ^ the free and princely stag seeks 
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not for his brido the heifer whose ncek the yoke 
hath worn. We wed not with the rapacious Nor- 
man — the noble hound scorns to seek a mate from 
the herd of ravening wolves. When was it heard 
tli.at the Cymry, the descendants of Brute, the true 
children of the soil of fair Britain, were plundered, 
oppixvssed, bereft of tlieir birthright, and insulted 
even in tlieip hist i-etreats ? — when, but since they 
Btix-*tched their hand in friendship to the stranger, 
and clas[>ed to their bosoms the daughter of tlie 
Saxon ! WJiieh of the two is feared ? — the empty 
w'ater-coiirse of summer, or the channel of the head- 
long winter torrent 1 — A maiden smiles at tho 
siiinmer-hhriink brook while she crosses it, but' a 
barbed horse and his rider will fear to stem the 
wiiitrj' flood. Mon of Muthravel and Powys, bo 
the diTaded flood of winter — Gwenwyii, son of 
Cyverliock ! — may thy plume be the topmost of its ; 
waves !” I 

All thoughts of peace, thoughts w’hich, m them- ' 
selves, wore fr»reigii to the hearts of tho warlike \ 
British, passed Ix foi*© tine song of Cadwallon like | 
dust before the whirlwind, .and the nunnimoiis shout 
of the assembly declared for iir-taiit war. The’ 
Prince himsell' gpoko not, but, looking proudly 
.around him, flung abroad his arm, as one who chcei’S 
his followers to the attack. 

Tl»e priest, had he tlared, might have reminded 
Oweiiwyn, that tlio (Voss which ho liad assumed on 
his shoulder, had consecrated his arm to the Holy 
War, and precluded his engaging in .any civil stidfe. 
Hut tile task was too d.angf.Toiis for Father Biniun’a 
coumtrfS Olid ho shrunk trorn the hall to tho seclu- 
sion of his own convent. Caratloc, whose brief hour 
of pr>piilarity was past, also retired, with humbled 
and dejected looks, and not without a glance of 
indignation at his triumphant rival, who had so judi- 
ciously reM?rved his display of art for the tlicmo of 
w'ar, that w.'is ever most popular witli the audience. 

The chiefs resumed their seats no lunger for the 
purpose of festivity, but to fix, in the hasty manner 
custoxnnry among these prompt warriors, where 
they were to assemble their forces, which, upon such 
oeeaBions, comprehended almost all the able-bodied 
malcBof the country, — for all, excepting the priests 
and tlie bards, were soldiers, — and to settle tlie | 
order of tlieir descent upon the devoted marclios, j 
where they pioiposed to signalize, by geneml ravage, j 
their simse of the insult which their I’rince haxi I 
received, by tho rejection of his suit, j 


CHAPTER III. 

The iiands nro number'd, that make op my life : 

Jlrrc muiit I stay, and here my life miixt end. 

Henry VI, Act I, Seme I V. 

W11E.V Raymond Berengcr had despatched his 
ini&sioii to the Prince of Powys, he was not unsus- 
picious, though altogether fearless, of tho result. 
Ho sent messengers to the several dependants 
who held their fiefs by tho tenuro of eomage^ and 
warned them to be on the alert, tliat he might 
receive instant notice of the approach of the eneiuy. 
These vassals, as is well known, occupied the nu- 
merous towers, which, like so many falcon-neftts, 
had been built on the points -most convenient to 
defend the frontiers, and were bound to give signal' 
of any incursion of tlie Welsh,* by blowing &eir 
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. hornfl ^ >%1iich sounds, answered from tou’er to 
I tower, and from station to station, gave the alarm 
I for general defence. But although I^ymond eon- 
I Bidei*e.d these precautions as necessary, from the 
I fickle and precarious temper of his neighbours, and 
; for maintaiiiingf his own credit as a soldier, lio was 
far from believing the danger to be imminent ; for 
I tho preparations of tlie Welsh, though on a much 
I more extensive scale than had lately been usual, 
j were as secret, as their resolution of war had been 

- suddenly adopted. 

I It was upon tlie second morning after tho memo* 

' rnble festiv.nl of Cnstcll-Coeli, that tho tempoat 

- broke on the Norman frontier. At first a single, 
long, and keen buglo^blast, announced the approach 

' of the enemy ; presently the signals of alarm were 
; echoed from every castle and tower on the borders 
of Shi'opshire, where every place of habitation was 
I then a fortress. Beacons were lighted upon crags 
I and eminences, the bells were rung backward in tho 
! churches and towns, while tlic general and earnest 
I summons to arms announced an extremity of | 
I danger whicli even tl^c inhabitants of that unsettled 
i country liad not liittierto experienced. 

I Amid this general alarm, Ktiyraond Bcreiigt*r, i 
] having busied himself in arranging his few but | 
!.> allant followers and adherents, and taken such i 
I modes, of procuring intelligence of the encmy’.s * 
I strengtii and motions as were in his power, at I 
I longtli ascended the watch-tower of the castle, to 
{ observe in person the country around, already 
, j obscured in several places by the clouds of smoke, 

{ which announced the progress and the ravages of 


thickness, and cleaned unth oxceeifing care, which 
marked tho neatness of lii.s nation ; but, contrary to 
the custom of the Normans, entirely plain, and void 
of carving, gilding, or any Sort of ornament. Tlie 
basenet, or stcel-cap, had no visor, and left exposed 
abroad countenaneo, with heavy and unpliable fea- 
tures, whieli announced the character of his temper 
and nndcrshiTiding. He carried in lim hand a heavy 
mace. 

“ So, Sir Fleming,” said the Castellano, “ you aro 
in no hurry, nu*llunks, U) i-epairto the renclexvons.’* 

“ So phrase y<iu,” answered the Fleming, wo 
were compelliHl to 'tarry, that w'e might load our 
wains witli our bales of cloth and other property.” 

“Ha! wains? — how many wains have yon 
broiiglit with you ?'* 

“ Six, noble sir,” replied Wilkin. 

“ And how many men ?” dem.in<]od Rnymoml 
Berenger. 

“ Twelve, valiant sir,” answci*ed Flammock. 

“ Only two men to each baggage-wain ? 1 won- 

der you would thus cucumber yourself,” said 
Berenger. 

“ Under your favour, sir, onco more,” replied 
Wilkin, “ it is only the value wliieh 1 and my coin- 
cides sot nj)on our goods, that inelines ns to defenil 
them with our bodies ; and, had w‘e been obliged 
to leave our cloth to the pliindcriug ciutche-s of 
yonder vag.'ihonds, I .should have .seen small policy 
in stopping lutro to give them tho opportunity of 
adding murder to robbery, (iloucester should liavo 
been my first halting-place.” 

The Norman knight gazed on the Flemish artisan, 


I the invaders. Ho was speedily joined by his fa- | for such was Willdn Flammock, with such a mix- 
I ronrito squire, to whom tho unusual heaviness of | ture of surprise and contempt, as excluded indig- 
i his master’s looks was cause of much surprise, for i nation. “ I have heard mucli,” he said, “ but this 


j till now they had ever been blithest at the hour of 
battle.' The squire held in his hand Ins master’s 
; helmet, fur Sir Raymond was all armed, saving the 
head. 

“ Dennis Mondt,” said the veteran wildier, “ aro 
' our vassals and liegemen all mustered 1” 

“ All, noble sir, hut tho Flemings, who are not 
. yet come in.” 

“ Tho lazy hounds, why tarry they ?” said Ray- 
I mond. “ ill policy it is to plant such sluggish 
natures in our bordera. They are like their own 
steers, fitter to tag a plough than for aught tliat 
requires mettle.” 

“ With your favour,” said Dennis, “ the knaves 
can do good service notwithstanding. That WHkiii 
Flammock of the Green can strike like the ham- 
mers of his own fulling-mill,” 

“ He will fight, I believe, when lie cannot help 
it,” said Raymond ; “ but he has no stomach for 
^ siieU exercise, and is as slow and as stuboom as a 
mule.” 

“ And therefore aro his countrymen rightly 
matched against the Welsh,” replied Deimis Morolt, 
“ that tlieir solid and unyielding temper may bo a 
i fit foil to the fiery and headlong dispositions of onr 
I dangerous neighbours, just as rcstlem waves are 
! best opposed by steadfast rocks. — Hark, sir, 1 hear 
; Wilkin Flauimock’s step ascending the turret-stair,' 
. SIS deliberately as ever monk mounted to matins,” 
j Step by stop the heavy sound approached, until 
I tbe form of the huge and substantial Fleming at 
length issued from Uio tnrret-door to the platform 
' where they were conversing. Wilkin Flammock 
; was cased in bright annour, of unusnal weight and 


I is the first time that f have heard one with a beard 
* on his lip avouch himself a cowanl.” 

“ Nor flo you hoar it now,” answered Flammock, 
with the utmost composure — “1 am always ready 
to fight for life and pi*opi*rty ; and my coming to 
this country, where they ai’c botli in Constant danger, 
shews that 1 care not much how often 1 do so. But 
a sound skin is belter than a slashed one, for all 
that.” 

“ Well,” said RajTnond Berenger, “fight after 
thine own fashion, so thou wilt but figlit stoutly 
with that long body of thine. Wo. are like to have 
need for all that w;e can do. — Saw yon auglit of 
these rascaille Welsh ? — have tliey Gwenwyn’s 
banner amongst tboin ?” 

“ 1 saw it with tlio white dragon djsplayed,” re- 
plied Wilkin ; “ 1 could not but know it, since it was 
broidered in my own loom.” 

Raymond looked so grave upon this intelligence, 
that Dennis Morolt, unwilling the Fleming should 
nmrk it, thonghC it nece.ssary bi withdraw his at- 
tention. “ 1 can tell thee,” he said to Flammock, 
“ that when tho Constoble of Che.ster joins us with 
his lances, you shall see yonr handiwork, the dra- 
gon, fly faster homeward than ever flew the shuttle 
which wove it.” 

“ It must fly before the Con.stable conics ui>, 
Dennis Moi-olt/’ said Berenger, “ else it will fly 
triumphant over all our bodies.” 

“ 111 tlio name of God and the Holy ‘Virgin !” 
said Dennis, “ what may you mean, Sir Kfiigfat I 
— not that we should flglit with tho Welsh bdbre 
the Constable joins us !” — He paused, and then, 
well understanding the firm, yet melancholy glance. 


I 
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vith iv'Iiich liis master answered tlie question, be 
pi'ocecded, with* yet more vehement earuostuess — 

You cniiiiot inean it — you cannot intend tliat we 
simlJ quit this castle, which we have so often made 
good iigainst them, and contend in tiie held with 
two hundred men against thonsands t — Think 
better of it, my beloved master, and let not the rasli- 
ness of your old age blemish that character for 
wisdom and waidiko skill, which your former life 
lias so nobly won.’* 

" 1 am not angry witii you for blaming my pur- 
pose, Dennis,” answered tlie Norman, for 1* know 
vou do it in love to me and mine. But, Dennis 
Alorolt, this thing ^must be — we must light the 
Welshmen witliin these 1111*00 hours, or the name 
of llaymond Bcrenger must be blotted from the 
genealogy of his bouse.” 

“ And BO we will — w*e will fight them, my noble 
' master,” said the esquire ; “ fear not cold counsel 
from Dennis Morolt, wlioi'c battle is the tliemc. 
But we will fight them under the walls of the 
castle, with honest Wilkin Flaiinnoek and his cross- 
bows on the wall to protect our tlaiiks, and afford 
us some balance against the numerous odds.” 

‘‘ Not so, Dennis,” answered liis master — In 
the open field we must fight them, or thy master 
must rank but as a mansworii knight. Kiiow% iliat 
when I feasted yonder wily savage in my lialls at 
Cliristmas, and wlicn tlie wine w'as flowing fastest 
around, Gwciiwyii threw out some praises of die 
fastness and strength of my castle, in a manner 
which intimated it was these advantages alone that 
iiad secured uio in former wars from defeat and 
captivity. 1 spoke in answer, when 1 had far better 
bc^ silent ; for wliat availed my idle boast, hut as 
a letter to bind me to a deed next fo madness ! If, 
1 said, a pi*iuce of the Cymry sliall come tii hostile 
fashion before the Garde Doloiireuse, let him pitch 
his standard down in yonder plain by the bridge, 
and, by the word of a good knight, and the faith 
of ,a Christian man, Hayniond Bcrenger will meet 
him as willingly, be he many or be lie few, as ever 
Welbhmaii «as met witbal.” 

Dennis w as struck speechless when lie heard of 
S promise so rash, so fatal ; but his was not the 
casuistry 'which could release his master fi*oin the 
fetters, with vrhich his unwary confidence liad hound 
him. It W’aa otherwise with Wilkin Flaiiimock. 
He stared — ho almost laughed, notwithstanding 
the reverence due to the Castellaiie, and his own 
insensibility to risible emotions. And is this all I” 
he said. "If your honour had pledged yourself to 
pay one huudi^ florins to a Jew or to a Lombard, 
no doubt you must have kept the day, or forfeited 
your pledge ; but surely one day is as good as aii- 
otlier to keep a promise for fighting^ and that day is 
best in which the promiser is strongest. But in- 
deed, after all, what signifies any promise over a 
w ine flagon 1” 

" It signifies' as much as a promise can do that 
is given elsewhere. The promiser, ” said Bereuger, 
" escapes not the sin of a word-breaker, because he 
hath been a di'unkeu braggart.” 

" For tlio siu,” said Dennis, " sure I am, that 
rather than you should do such a deed of dole, the 
Abbot of Glastonbuiw would absolve you for 'a 
florin.” 

" But wlisrt shall wipe out the shame !” demanded 
f Boreugor — " how shw I dare to allow myself again 
1 among press of knights, who have broken my word 


of battle pledged, for fear of a Welshman and his 
naked savages I No 1 Dennis Morolt, speak on it 
no more. Be it for weal or wo, we fight to- 
day, and upon yonder fair field.” 

" It may he,” said Flammock, " that Gwenwyn 
may have forgotten the promise, and so fail to 
appear to claim it in tlie appointed space ; for, as 
we heard, your wines of France flooded his Welsli 
brains deeply.” 

" lie again alluded to it on the morning after 
it was made,” said tlie Castellano — " trust me, ho 
will not forgot what will give him such a chance of 
removing me fn>m his path for ever.” 

As he spoke, they observed that large clouds of 
dust, which had been seen at diilbreni poiuta of the 
laiidsi^ape, wera drawing down towards the opposite 
side of tUo river, over which an ancient bridge 
extended itself to the appointed place of combat. 1 
They wei*e at no loss to coiijcctui'c tlio cause. It I 
w'as evident that Gwenwyn, recalling the parties . 
who had been engaged iii partial devastation, was ] 
bending with liis whole forces towards the bridge , 
and the plain beyond it 

" liCt iiB rlish down and secure the pass,” said 
Deunis Morolt ; " wo may debate with tlieiii with 
some equality by the advantage of defending llic 
bridge. Your word bound you to the plain as to 
a field of battle, but it did not oblige you to forego 
such advantages as tlie jiassageuf liie bridge would 
afford. Our men, our horaos, are ready — lot our 
bowmen secure the banks, and my life on the issue.” 

" When 1 promised to incet him iii yonder field, 

1 meant,” replied Kayinond Bercnger, “ to give the 
Welshman the full advantage of equality of ground. ' 
I so meant it — ho so understood it; and what ' 
avails keeping my word in tlie letter, if I bi'cak it 
in the soiikc t Wc move not till the last Welshman 
has crossed tlie bridge ; and then ” 

" And then,” said Dennis, " we move to our 
death ! — May God forgive our sins ! But ” 

" But what !” said Bereuger ; " something sticks 
hi thy mind that should have vent.” 

" My young lady, your daughter the Lady Eve- 
line ” 

" I have told her wliat is to be. She shall 
ramain in the castle, where 1 will leave a few chostm 
veterans, w*ith you, Dennis, to eoinmand them, lii 
twenty-four hours tlie siege will be relieved, and 
we have defended it longer with a slighter gairisoii. 
Then to her aunt, ilie Abbess of the Benedictine 
sisters — thou, Dennis, wilt see lier placed there in 
honour and safety, and my sister will care for her 
future provision as her wisdom shall determine.” 

"/leave you at this pinch !” said bonnis Morolt, 
bursting jiito tears — "/ shut myself up within 
walls, when my master rides to his last of battiea ! 
— / become esquire to a lady, even thougli it bo 
to the Lady Eveline, when he lies dead under his 
shield 1 — llaymond Berenger, is it for this tliat 1 
have buckled thy armour so often 1” 

The tears gushed from tlie old warrior’s eyes ns 
fast as from those of a girl who weefis for her lover; 
^d Raymond, taking him kindly by the hand, said, 
m a soothing tone, " Do not think, my good 6lu 
servant that, were honour to bo won, 1 would drive 
fliee from ray side. But tliis is a. wild and an incon- 
siderate deed, to which my fate or iny folly h^ 
bound me. 1 die to save my 'name from disliononr; 
bu^ alas I 1 must leave^on my memoiy the diorge 
of imprudence.” 
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^ liOt me nliare your Imprudence, my clearmt 
master/* sai^ Dennis Morolt, earnestly — " tlie poor ] 
e^uicf has no biisiiieHs to be, thought wiser than I 
his master. In many a battle my valour derived | 
some little fame from ])artakiiig in the deeds which * 
wen your renown — deny me not the right to share 
in tliat blame which your temerity may incur ; let 
them not say, that so i^ash was his action, even his 
old esquire was not iiemiittcd to partake in it 1 1 

am part of yourself — it is murder to every man 
whom you take witli you, if you leave me be- 
hind.** 

“ Dennis/’ said Borengor, “ you make me feel yet 
more bitterly the folly I have yielded to. I would 
grant you tlie boosi you ask, sad as it is — But my 
daughter ” 

“ Sir Knight/* said the Fleming, who had listened 
to this dialogue with somewhat leas than his usual 
apathy, “ it is not iiiy purpose this day to leave this 
castle ; now, if you could trust iny froth to do wliat 
a plain man may for tlie protection of my Lady 
Eveline ** 

“ sirrah 1” said Ibiyinond ; ** you do not 
propose to leave the ea«tle ? Who gives you right 
to propose or dispose in tlic case, until my* plejisurc 
is known ?’* 

“ I shall be sorry to have w'ords with you, Sir 
Castellano,** said the imperturbable Fleming ; — 

“ but 1 hold hero, in this township, certain iiiills, 
tenements, cloth -yards, and so forth, for whieh I am 
to pay man-sorvieo in defending this Castle of the 
Garde Duloiiruiiso, and in this 1 am ready. But if 
you call on me to march from liencc, leaving the 
samp castle defenceless, and to otter up my life in a 
battle which yon acknowledge to be desperate, I 
must needs say my teiiui’o binds me not to obev 
thee.** 

Base mechanic P* said Morolt, laying his liand 
on his dagger, and menacing the Fleming. 

But Raymond BcTengcr interfered with voice 
and hand — “Harm him not, Morolt, and blame 
him not. He hath a sense of duty, though not 
after our manner ; and he and his knave's will fight 
liest behind stone walls. They are tought also, these 
Flemings, by Uie practice of their own couiitiy, the 
attack and defence of w'alled cities and fortresses, 
and are especially skilful in working of mangonels 
aud military engines. There are several of his 
countrymen in the castle, besides his own followers. 
These 1 propose to leave behind ; and I think they 
will obey him more readily than any but thyself— 
how tliink’st thou ? Tliou wouldst not, I know, 
from a misconstrued point of honour, or a blind 
love to me, leave this important place, and the 
safety of Eveline, in doubtful hands ?** 

“Wilkin Flanimock is but a Flemish clown, 
noble air,” answered Dennis, as much overjoyed a.s 
it be bad obtained some important advantage ; “ but 
I must needs say he is ns stout and true as any 
whom you might trust ; and, besides, his owii 
riirewdiiess will teach him there is more to he 
i gained by defending such a castle as this, than by 
yielding it to strangers, who may not be likely tq 
keep the terms of surrender, however fairly toey 
may offer them.” 

“It is fixed then,” said Raymond Berenger. 
“Tlien, Dennis, thou shalt m with me, aud he 
shall remain behind. -<-WilkinFlamraock/* he said, 
addressing the Fleming solemnly, “ I speak not to 
thee the Iwguage of eliivalry, of wliicli thou knowest 


nothing ; bat, as thou art an honest roan, and a 
tme Christian, 1 oonjnre thee to stand to tlio defence 
of this castle, l^t no- promise of tlie enemy draw 
tliee to any base coin))osition— no threat- to any 
surrender. Relief must speedily arrive, if yon fulm 
your trust to me and to my daughter, Hugo de l^icy 
will reward you richly — *if yon tail, he will punish 
you severely.” 

“ Sir Knight,” said Flaraniock, ■“ 1 am pleased 
you have put your trust so far in a plain handi- 
craftsman. For the Welsh, I am come from a land 
for which we were compelled — yearly compelled 
— to struggle with the sea ; anil they who Can deal 
with the waves in a tempest, need not fear on 
iiiidiseiplined people in their fury. Your daughter 
shall bo as dear to mo as mine own ; and in that 
faith you may prick forth — if, indeed, you will not 
still, like a wiser man, shut gate, down portcullis, up 
drawbridge, aud let your archers and my cross- 
bows man tlio wall, and tell the knaves you are not 
the fold that they take you for.” 

“ Good fellow, that must not be,” said the Knight 
“ 1 hear njy daiigiit|ris voice,” he added hastily ; 

“ I would not again meet Jier, again to jMU't from 
her. To Heaven’s keeping 1 coniinit thee, honest 
Fleming. — I'ollow me, Dennis Morolt.” 

The old ('astellauc descended the stair of the 
southern tower hastily, Justus his daughter Eveline 
aseeiitled that of the eastern turret, to throw herself 
at his feet once more. She was followed by the 
Father Al*lrovand, chaplain of her father ; by an 
old anil almost iiivulidod huntsman, whoso more 
active servicers in the field and the cliasc liad been i 
for some time ehicHy limited to the BU{H»'iiitendence 
of the Knight’s kennels, and the charge especially 
of his more favourite hounds ; and by Rose Flam- 
mock, the duughier of W’ilkin, a bluc-cj^cd blcmisli 
maiden, round, plump, and shy as a parti'idge, who 
had been for some time permitted to ko'cp company 
with the high-bom Norman dumsel, in a doubtful 
station, betwixt that of an humble friend and a 
superior domestic. * 

Eveline rushed upon the buUlemciits, her hair 
dishevelled, and her eyes drowned in tears, and 
eagerly demanded of the Fleming where her father 
W’as. 

Flammock made a clumsy reverence, and at- 
tempted some answer ; but his voice scciiiciJ to fail 
him. He turned his back upon Eveliiio without 
ceremony, and totally disregariliiig the anxious in- 
quiries of the huntsman and the cha])lniii, he said 
hastily to his daughter, iu his own laiigiiago, “Mad 
work I mad w’ork ! look to the ]»oor maiden, Ros- 
chen — Jkr alter llerr vft rerruckt'^ ‘ 

Without farther speech ho descended the staira, , 
and never paused till he reached tlie buttery. Here 
he called like a lion for the controller of tliese 
n^gions, by the various names of Kammcrer, Keller- 
master, and so forth, to which the old Jieinold, an 
'ancient Norman esquire, answered not, until ti|c 
Netherlander fortunately recollected his Anglo- 
Norman title of butler. This, his regular name of 
office, was the key to the buttery-hatch, aud the old 
man inskintly appeared, with his gray ca.ssock and 
high rolled hose, a ponderous bunch of keys sus- 
pended by a silver chain to his broad leathern gir^e, 
which, in consideration of the emergency of tin 
time, lie had thought it right to balance on the left 
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Bide with a hiifre falchion, which seemed much too 
weiglity for his old arm to wield. 

“ What is your will,” he said, “ Master Flam- 
mock 1 or what are your commands, since it is my 
loi*d*s pleasure that Uicy shall be laws to mo for a 
time r* 

” Only a cnp of wine, good Meistcr Kcller-mas- 
tor — butler, I mean.” ' 

“ I am^ glad you remember the name of mine 
office,” said Keiiiold, with some of the petty resent- 
ment of a spoilcnl doincstie, who thinks that a 
stranger has been iiTegularly put in coinnianJ over 
him. 

“ A flagon of Rhenish, if you love mi?,” answered 
the Fleming, for my heart is low and poor within 
me, and 1 must needs drink of tlie best.” 

** And drink you shall,” said Roiiiold, ** if drink 
will give you the courage which perhaps you want.” 
— He descended to the seci-et ciypte, of which he 
was the guaiilian, and returned with a silver flagon, 
which might contain about a quart — ** Here is 
such wine,” said Reinold, “as thou hast stddom 
tasted,” and was about to pour it out into a cup. 

“ Nay, the fliigon — tlio flagon, friend Reinold ; 
1 love a dorp and solemn draught wlien the busi- 
ness is weighty,” said Wilkin. He seized on the 
flagon accordingly, and drinking a preparatory 
mouthful, paused as if to estimate the strength and 
flavour of the generous liquor. A]>pareiitly lie was 
pleased with both, for he nodded in approbation to 
the butler; and, raising the flagon to his mouth 
once more, he slowly and gradually brought tin* 
bottom of the vessel parallel witli the roof of the 
apartment, without suffering one drop of tlio con- 
tents to escape him. 

“That hath savour, Herr Kellor-mastcr,” said 
ho, while ho was recovering his breath by intervals, 
after so long a suspense of respiration ; “ but, may 
Heaven forgive yon for thinking it the best 1 have 
ever tasted ! You little know the cellars of Ghent 
and of Ypres.” 

“ And T care not for them,” said Reinold ; “ those 
of gentle Nonnan blood hold the wines of Gascony 
and France, generous, light, and cordial, worth all 
the acid potations of the Rhine and the Ncekar.” 

“ All is matter of taste,” s.aidthR Klein lUg ; “ but 
hark ye — Is there much of this wine in the cellar i” 

“ Methouglit blit now it pleased not your dainty 
palate !” said Reinold. 

“ Nay, nay, niy friend,” said Wilkin, “ I said it 
liad savour; — I may have drunk better — but this 
is right good, wheTO better may not be had. — 
Again, how much of it hast thou 1” 

“ The whole butt, man,” answered the butler ; 
“ I liave broached a fresh piece fop you.” 

“ Good,” replied Flainmock ; “ get tlie quart-pot 
of Christian measure ; heave the cask up into this 
same buttery, and lot each soldier of this casUe ^ 
served witli such a cup as 1 have here swallowed. 
1 feel it hath done mo much good — rny heart was 
sinking when 1 saw the black smoke arising from 
mine own fulling-mills yonder. Let each man, I 
say^ have a full quart-pot — men defend not castles 
on thin liquors.” 

“ 1 must do as you will, good Wilkin Flammock,” 
said the butler; “ but I pray remember all men are 
not alike.^ That which will but warm your Flemish 
h^rts, will put wUdflre into Norman brains ; and 
what may mfly encourage your countrymen to man 
the 'walls, will make ours % over the battlements.” 


“ Well, yon know the conditions of your own 
countrymen best; serve oiit to them wliat wines 
and measure you list — only let each Fleming have 
a solemn quart of Rlienish. — But what will you 
do for the English churls, of whom tliere are a 
right many left with us 1” 

The old butler paused, and nibbed hVi brow. — 

“ There will be a strange waste of liquor,” he said ; 

“ and yet I may not deny that the emergency may 
defend the expenditure. But for the English, tlicy ! 
.*irc, ns you wot, a mixed breed, having much of 
ytmr German siilleiiuess, together ivith a plentiful 
loiich of the hot blood of yonder Welsh furies. Light 
wines stir thenvnot; strong heavy draughts would | 
madden them. What think you of ale, an invigo- | 
mtiiig, stmigthcning liquor, tliat'wariiis tlio heart I 
without inflaming the bi'^in 1” | 

“Aid” said the Fleming. — “Hum — ha- — is 
your ale mighty. Sir Butler 1 — is it double ale t” 
“Ho you doubt my skill!” said the butler. — 

“ March and October have witnessed me ever as 
they came round, ior thirty years, deal with the best 
barley in Shropshire. — You shall judge.” 

lie tilled, from a large hogshead in the comer of 
the buttery, Uie tlagoii which the Fleming liad just 
emptied, and which w.as no sooner I'cpleiiishcd than 
Wilkin again driiincd it to the bottom. ! 

“ Good ware,” he said, “ Master Butler, strong ! 
stinging ware. The English churls will fight like ! 
devils upon it — let them be fiirnislicd with mighty i 
ale along with their beef and brown bit^ad. And I 
now, having given you your charge, IVtastcr'-Rein- | 
old. it is time 1 should look after mine own.” j 
Wilkin Flainmock left the buttery, and with a j 
mien and judgment alike undisturbed by the <iccp I 
potations in which he had so recently indulged, un- 
tlisturbed also by the various niraours concerning 
what was passing without doors, he made the roimil 
of the castle and its outworks, mustered the little 
garrison, and assigned to each their posts, reserving 
to his own countrymen the management of the 
arblasts, nr crossbows, and of tlie military engines ; 
which were contrived by the proud Normans, and 
were incomprehensible to the ignorant English, or, 
more properly, Anglo-Saxons, of the period, but 
which Ills more adroit countrymen managed with 
great address. The jealousies entertained by both 
tho Normans and English, at being placed under 
the temporary corniiiaiid of a Fleming, gradually { 
yielded to the military and mechanical skill which ' 
lie displayed, as well as to a sense of tlie emergency, j 
whicli became greater witli every moment J 


CHAPTER IV. 1 

I 

Renide yon brieg out owor yon burn, i 

Whvro the water bickereth bii^hfe and idieen, 

Shall uiiiny a falUng courser spurn. 

And knights shall die In battle keen. 

Prophecy ef Thomae the Phymar, 

^ Thb daughter of Raymond Berenger, with the 
attendants whom we have mentioned, opntinued t4>* 
remain upon the battlements of the Garde Dolou* 
reuse, in spite of the exhortations of the priest that 
site would rather await die issue of this terrible 
interval in tlie chapel, and amid the rites of religieti. 
He perceived, at length, that she was ineai^le, 
from grief and fear, of attending to, or understand* 
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ins his advice ; and, ntting down beside her, while 
the huntsman and Rose Flammock stood by, eii«- 
deavmircd to suggest such comfort as perhaps he 
scarcely felt himself. 

This Is but a s^ly of your noble fatherV’ ho 
sail! ; and though it may soem it is made on great 
hazard, yet who ever questioned Sir llayinond 
^renger’s policy of wars 1 — He is close and secret 
in his purposes. I guess right well lie bad not 
marched out as he proposes, unless he knew tliat 
j the noble Earl of Arundel, or tlio mighty Gonstablo 
' t>f Chester, were close at hand.” 
i “ Think you this assured!}', good father I — Go, 

I llaoul — go, my dearest Ibiso — look to the east — 

, see if you cannot descry banners or clouds of dust. 

, — Listen — listen — hear you no trumpets from 
. that quarter I” 

i “ Alas I my lady,” said llaoul, “ the thunder of 
{ heaven could scarce bo heard amid the howling of 
1 yonder Welsh wolves. Eveline turned as he spoke, 

I and looking towards the bridge, tdic beheld an ap* 

I palling spectacle. 

! The river, whose stream washes on three sides 
; tho base of the proud eminence on which the castle 
! is situated, curves away from tlie fortress and its 
\ corresponding village on the west, and the hill 
: sinks downward to an extensive ])]aiii, so extremely 
I level as tn indicate its alluvial origin. Lower down, 

'• at tho extremity of tins plain, where the banks again 
, close on the river, were situated the manufacturing 
i houses of the stout Flemings, which wera now 
i biiniiug ill a bright ilame. Tho bridge, a high, 

I iiairrow conibliiutioii of arches of unequal size, was 
about half a mile distant from the castle, in the very 
) copirc of tho plain. The river itself ran in a deep 
' rocky channel, was often unfordable, ainl at all 
i times diiiicuU of passage, giving considerable advan< 
i tage to tlic defenders of the castle, who had spent 
; on other occasions many a dear drop of bhrad to 
' tiefend the pass, which llaymond Uereiiger’s fan* 

' tastic scruples now induced him to abandon. The 
Welshmen, seizing tho opportunity with the 'avidity 
I with which men grasp an unexpected benefit, wera 
j fast crow'ding over the high and steep arches, while 
I new bands, collecting from dilicreiit points upon the 
I farther bank, increased the continued stream of I 
I wanriors, who, passing leisurely and uninterrupted, j 
I formed their line of battle on tlie plain opposite to 
I the castle. 

At first Father Aldrovand viewed their motions 
widiout anxiety, nay, witli the scornful smile of one 
who observes an enemy in the act of falling into 
the snare spread for them by superior skill. Ray- 
mond Berciiger, with his' little body of infantry and 
cavalry, were drawn up on tlm easy hill which is 
j lictwixt the castle and the plain, ascending from tlie 
; former towards tho fortress ; and it seemed clear 
< to the Dominican, who had not entirely forgotten 
I in the cloister huf ancient military experience, that 
I it was the Knight’s purpose to attack tlie disordered 
! enCkny when a cwtain number had crossed the 
river, and the others were partly on the futher 
side, and partly eng^d in the slow and perilous 
manoeuvre of effecting tlieir passaro. But wheA 
large bodies of the whito-inantled Welshmen were 
permitted widiout interraptioii to take such order 
on the plain as^ their ho,bit8 of fighting recommended, 
the monk’s countenance, though he still endeavoured 
to speak cnoouragement to tlie terrified Eveline, 
UBumed a differeutand an anxious expresstou ; and 


hisacquixed habits of resignatien contended streiiu* 
ously with his ancient military ardour. ^ Be 
patient,” he said, my daughter, and be of good 
comfort; Uiixio eyes shall behold the dismay of 
yonder barbarous enemy. liCt but a iiiinuto elapse, 
and thou shalt see tlicin scattered like dust —• Stint 
Georgo 1 they will surely cry thy name now, or 
never I” 

The monk’s beads passed meanwhile rapidly 
through his hands, but many an expression of mili- 
tary impatience mingled itself with his orisons. He 
could not conceive the cause why each successive i 
tlirong of mountaineers, led under tlieir different 
banners, and headed by their respective chieftains, 
waa permitted, without interruption, to pass tlie 
difiicult defile, and extend tlicinselves in battle array 
oil tlie near sido of the bridge, while the English, 
or rather Anglo-Norman cavalry, i‘cuiaine<l sta- 
tionai'y, without so much as laying their laiives in 
rest. There remained, as ho thought, but one hope < 
— one only rational explanation of this unaccount- 
able inactivity — this voluntary suiTcnder of every 
advantage of ground, when tliat of numbers was so 
tremendously on tlio side of tlie enemy. Fatlicr 
Aldrovand concluded, that the succoui's of the Con- 
stable of Chester, and other Lord Marchers, must i 
be in the immediate vicinity, and that the Welsh 
were only pumiittcd to pass the river without oppo- 
sition, that tlieir rotroat might bo the more e%c- 
tually cut off, and their defeat, with a deep river in 
their rear, rendered the more signally calamitous. 
But even while he clung to this hope, the monk’s 
heart sunk within him, as, looking in every direction 
from which tiio expected succours might arrive, he 
could neither sec nor hear the slightest token which 
announced their approach. In a frame of mind 
approacliiing moi’e nearly to despair tlian to hope, 
the old mail continued alternately to tell his beads, 
to gaze anxiously around, and to address some 
w'oxds of consolation in broken phrases to the young 
lady, until the general shout of tlie Welsli, ringing 
from the bank ofvtlie river to tlie bkitlements of the 
castle, warned him, in a note of exultation, that liio 
very last of the British had defiled through tlie pass, 
and that their whole formidable array stood prompt 
fur action upon tlic hither side of the river. 

This thrilling and astounding clamour, to which 
each Welshman lent liis voice with all llio energy 
of defiance, thirst of battle, and hope of conquest, 
was at length niisw'erod by tlie blast of tiio Norman 
trumpets, — the first sign of activity whidi had 
been exhibited on the part of Raymond Bereuger. . 
But cheerily as they rang, the trumpets, in com- 
parison of the shout which tlicy answered, souiid^ 
like the silver whistle of the stout boatswain amid 
the howling of the tempest. 

At tlio same moment when the trumpets were 
blown, Bcrcnger gavo signal to the archers to dia- 
cl^ge their arrows, and the men-at-arms to advance 
under a hail-storm of shafte, javelins, and stones, 
shot, darted, and slung by tlic \V elsh against their 
steel-clad assailants. 

The veterans of Raymond, on flib other hand^ 
stimulated by so many victorious recollections, con- 
fident in the talents of tlieir accomplished leader, 
and undismayed even by the desperation of their 
circumstances, charged Uie mass of the Welshmen 
with their usual determined valour. It was a gal- 
lant sight to see tliis little body of cavalry advance 
to the onsets tlieir plumes fioatiiig above thoir 
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helmets, ihoir lances in rest, and projecting ux feet 
in length before the breasts of their coursers ; their 
shields hanging from tlicir ueck^ Uiat the'r left 
hands might have freedom to guide their horses ; 
and tile whole body rushing on with an equal front, 
and a momentum of speed which insreased with 
every second. Such au onset might have startled 
naked men, (for such were the Welsli, in respect of 
the mail-sheathed Normans,) but it brought no 
terrors to the ancient British, who had long made 
it their boast that tliey exposeil their bare bosoms 
and white tunics to tlie lances and swords of the 
men^t-arms, with as much confidence as if tliey 
had been bom invulnerable. It was not indeed in 
tlieir power to withstand Uie weight of the first 
shock, which, breaking their ranks, densely as they 
were arranged, carried the barlxMl horses into the 
very centre of tlieir host, and well-iiigli up to tlio 
fatal standard, to which lliiyinond Bercnger, bound 
by his fatal vow, had that day conceded so much 
vantage-ground. But tliey yielded like the billows, 
which give way, indeed, to tlio gallant ship, but only 
to assail her sides, and to unite in her wake. With 
wild and horrible 01010001*8, they closed their tuiiiiil- 
tnous ranks around Uereiigcr and his devoted fol- 
lowers, and a deadly scene of strife ensued. 

Tlio best warriors of Wales liad 011 tins occasion 
joined tho standard of Gwcuwyn ; tlie arrows of the 
rn^ of Gwentland, whose skill in archcry almost 
equalled tliat of tho Normans thenisolves, rattled 
on tlie helmets of tlio men-at-arms ; and the speui's 
of tho people of Delieubarth, renowned for the 
sharpness and temper of their steel lieads, were 
employed against the cuirasses not without fatal 
effect, notwithstanding thu protection which these 
afforded to Uie rider. 

It was in vain that the archery belonging to Ray- 
mond’s little bund, stout yeomen, who, for the most 
part,-lield possessions by military tenure, exliaui>ted 
their quivei'S on the broad mark afforded them by 
the Welsh army. Ft is probable, that every shaft 
carried a Welshman’s life on its peiut ; yet, to have 
afforded important relief to the cavalry, imw closcdy 
and inextricably engaged, the slaughter ought u> 
have been twciity-ibld at least. Meantime, the 
Welsh, galled by this incessant discharge, answered 
it by volleys from their own archers, wJiose num- 
bers made some amends for tlieir inferiority, and 
who were supported by numerous bodies of diu’ters 
and slingers. So that tlie Nonnan arohei’s, who 
hod more than once attempted to descend from their 
position to operate a diversion in favour of Haymond 
i aud his devoted band, wore now so closely cngHged 
j in front, os obliged them to abandon all tlioughts of 
j such a movement. 

I Meanwhile, that chivalrous leader, who from the 
first liad hopEKl'for no more than an lioimuruble 
death, labooi^ with all his power to render his fate 
signal, by involving in it that of the Welsh Priiiw, 
the autliov of the war. Uo cautiously avoided the 
exp^diture of his strength by bowing among the 
British ; but, with tlie shock of his managed horse, 
repelled the numbeFS who pressed on him, and 
leaving the plebeians to tho swords of his com- 
panions, shouted his war-cry, and made his way to- 
wards tlie fatal standard of Gwenwyu, beside wJiich, 
discharging at once the duties of a skilful leader 
and a brave soldier, the Prince had stationed liim- 
^ ^jRaymond’s ^perience of tlie Welsh dispa* 
»fi»joeteqiiidly to the highest flood, and most 


sudden ebb of passion, gave him some hope that a 
successful attack iqion this point, followed by tlie 
death or capture of the Prince, and Uie downfall 
of his standard^ might even yet sti*ike such a panic, 
as should change the* fortunes of the day, otherwise 
so nearly tlesperate. The veteran, therefore, ani- 
mated liis comrades to tlie charge by voice and 
cxiim)ilu ; and, in spite of all opposition, forced his 
way graiiually onward. But Gwenwyn in person, 
surrounded by his best and noblest champions, 
offered a deftmee as obstinate as the assault was 
intrepid. In vain they were borne to the eartli by 
Uie barbed horses, or hewed down by the invul- 
nerable riders. Wounded and ovei'tlirown, tho 
Britons continued their resistance, clung round tlio 
legs of tho Norman steeds, and cumbered their 
advance; while their brellireii, thrusting with pikes, 
proved every joint and crevice of the plate and 
mail, or grappling with Uie mcn-at-aniis, strove to 
pull them fmu tlieir horses by main force, or beat 
Uieni down with their bills and Welsli hooks. And 
wo betide those who were by these various means 
disiiiouiited, for the long sliarp knives worn by tho 
Welsh sorin pierced them with a hundred wounds, 
and wci*e then only merciful when the first inflicted 
was deailly. > 

The coinbat was at (his point, and had raged for 
more than half au li«uir, when Bei'cngcr, having 
forced his h«>rse within two spears’ length of the 
British standard, he and Gwenwyn wore so near to 
each other as to exchange tokens of mutual de- 
fiance. 

“ Turn thee, Wolf of Wales,” said Bcrcnger, 

and abide, if tlioii darcst, otic blow of a good 
knight’s sword ! Raymond Bcrcnger spits at tl^co 
ami tl-y banner.” 

” False Norman churl I” said Gwenwyn, swing- 
ing around Ids bead a mace of prodigious weight, 
and already clottered with blood, ** thy iron head- 
piece sliall ill protect thy lying tongue, with whicli 
1 will this day feed the ravens.” 

Raymond made no farther answer, but pushed 
his horse towards tho Prince, who advanced to 
meet him with erpial n'adiinm Butero Uieycamo 
w^ithiii reach of each other’s weapons, a Welsh 
champion, devoted like the Unmaiis who opposed 
the elephants of Pyrrhus, finding that the armour 
of Raymond’s horse resisted the repeated thrusts 
of his Hpoar, threw himself under the animal, aud 
stabbed him in the belly with his long knife. The 
noble horse reunsi aiid,fell, ci'ushing with his weight 
the Briton who had wounded him ; the helmet of 
the rider hurst its clasps in the fall, and rolled aw;iy 
fmii his head, giving to view his noble features and 
gi’uy hairs. He made more than one effort to ex- 
tricate himself from the fallen horse, but ere ho 
could succeed, received liis death *s-wound from tlio 
haml of Gwenwyn, who hesitated not tf> strike him 
down with his mace while in the iMst of extricating 
himself. 

During the whole of . tliia bloody day, Dennis 
Morolt’s horse had kept pace for pace, a«id his arfai 
blow for blow, with his niasterls. it seemed as if 
{wo different bodies had been moving under one act 
of volition. Ho husbanded his strvu^th,-or put it 
forth, exactly as he observed his kmglit did, and 
was close by liis side, when he made the last deadly 
effort. At that fiital moment, whmi Raymond 
Berenger mslied on the chie^ tlie brave sjuiro 
forced hia way up to the standaedy iiDd«, grasping it 
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firmly, struggled for possession of it witii a gigantic 
Bnton,, to whose care it had been confided, and 
who now exerted liis utmost streiigtii to defend it 
But even while engaged in this mortal struggle, 
the eye of Morolt scarcely left his master ; and 
when he saw him fall, his own force seemed by 
sympathy to abandon him, and the British chain* 
pion had no longor any trouble in laying him 
prostratemmong tiie slain. 

The victory of the British was now complete. 
Upon the fall of their leader, the followers of Ray- 
mond Berengcr would willingly have fled or surren- 
dered. But the first was impossible, so closely had 
they been enveloped ; and in tho cruel wars main- 
tained by the Welsh upon their frontiers, quarter 
to the vaiiquislied was out of question. A few of 
the meii<at-anna were lucky enough to disentangle 
tliernselves from the tumult, and, not even attemjit- 
ing to enter the castle, fled in various directions, to 
carry their own fears among the inliabitants of the 
marches, by aniiounciiig the loss of the battle, and 
tho fate of the far-reiiownc?d Raymond Berengcr. 

The archers of (ho fallen leader, as they had 
never been so deeply involved in tho combat, which 
had boon cliiefly maintained by the cavah*y, became 
now, in their turn, tho sole objuct of tho enemy’s I 
attack. Blit when they saw the multitude come 
maring towarils them like a sen, with all its waves, 
they abandoned the bank which they hail hitherto 
bravely deh'iided, and began a regular retivat to 
tho castle in the beat or<ler which tliey could, as the 
only remaining means of aceuriiig their Uvea. A 
few' of their lightdooted eiiemioa attempted to inter- 
cept them, during the execution of this jirudeiit i 
'iiaiiceuvre, by outstripping them in their luarcli, 
and throwing thomselvoa into the hollow way whioli 
led to tlie‘ castle, to op[)ose their retreat. But tho 
coolness of the English archers,, accustomed to ex- 
tremities of every kiinl, sn|)por(ed them on the 
pf'cseiit occasion. While a part of them armed with 
glaives and hills, dislodged the Welsh from the 
hollow way, the others, facing in the oppo‘-ito direc- 
tion, and parted into divisions,* whicli alternately 
halted aqd retreated, maintained such .a counte- 
nance as to check pursuit, and exchange a scvei’c 
discharge of missiles with the Welsh, by which both 
parties wc>re considerable sufferers. 

At length, having left moi’c than two-thirds of 
their brave coinpanions behind them, tho yeomanry 
attained the point, which, being commanded by 
ari^owH and engines from tho battlements, might 
be considt'red as tliat of comparative safety. A 
volley of large stones, and square-headed bolts of 
great size and thickness, effectually stopped the 
farther progress of the pursuit, and those who had 
led it drew back tlieir desultory forccg to the plain, 
whei'e, with shouts of jubilee and exultation, tlieir 
countrymen were employed in Meciiring the plunder 
of tlie field ; while fM>me, impelled by hatred and 
reven^, mangled and mutilated tho limbs of the 
dead Normans, in a 'manner unwortliy of their 
national cause and their own courage. The fearful 
yells widi wliieli this dreadful woi% was consum- 
mated, while it struck horror into the minds of the* 
slender ghrrison of the Garde Doloureuse, inspired 
them at the same time with tiie resolution rather 
to defend the fortress to the last ex.Temity, than 
to submit to the mercy v C so Teugefol an enemy.' 

IflSSNotSB. ihiiraffe qffke WtUk. 


• CHAPTER V. 

That Knron he to hia castle fled, 

To Iturnard Castle then fled ho t 
The uttennoat walla were eiithe to wio. 

The Karla have won them speedilio ; — 

Tho uttermost walls were atone nnd brick { 

Bat thoiii;li they wmi them soon anon. 

Long ere they won llm ininoat walla, 

For they were hewn in rock of stone. 

Fercv’s Heliet Ancient Pitetfy. 

The unhappy fatq of tho battle was soon evident 
to tho anxious spectators upon the watch-towers of 
the Garde Doloureuse, which name. tJio castle that 
day too well deserved. With difficulty the con- 
fuKSor mastered his own emotions to control those 
of the females on whom he attended, and who were 
now joined in their lamentation by many others — 
women, children, and infirm old men, the relatives 
of those whom they saw engaged in this niiavailing 
contest. These helpless beinjpi had been admitted 
to the castle for security’s sake, and they had now 
thronged to tlie battlements, from which Father 
Aldrovand found difficulty in making them descend, 
.aw'aro that tho sight of tliem on the towers, tliat 
I should have appeared lined with aimed men, would 
be an additional encouragement to the exertions of 
the assailants. 11c urged tho Lady EvcHiio to set 
an example to iliis group of helpless, yet intractable 
mourners. 

('^serving, at least endeavouring to preserve^ 
even in tho extremity of grief, that comifbsure wliich 
(ho mn liners of tho times enjoined — for chivalry 
I had its stoicism as well ns pliilosophy—- -Eveline 
i*op1iod ill a voice which she would fain have ren- 
dered firm, and >Yliicli w'us trcniiilous in her despite 
— “ Yes, father, you say well — hero is no longer 
aiiglit left for maidens to look upon. Warlike 
nitvd nnd honoured deed sunk when yonder white 
plume touched the bloody ground. — Come, maidens, 
there is no longer aught loft us to see — To mass, 
to mass — the hiurney is over I” * 

Then; was wildness in her tone, and when she 
ruse, with the air of one who would lead out a 
procession, sjic staggered, and would have Jklleii, 
but for tho support of the confessor. Hastily wrap- 
ping her head in her mantle, as if ashamed of tho 
agony of grief which she could not restrain, and,of 
wliich her sobs and the low moaning sounds that 
issued from under tlie folds enveloping her face, 
declared the excess, she suffered Fatlier Aldrovand 
to conduct her whitlier be would. 

“ Our gfdd,” he said, has changed to bra^ our 
silver to dross, our wisrlom to folly — it is His will, 
who confounds the counsels of tho wise, and shortenfl 
the arm of the mighty. To the chapel — to the 
chapel, Lady Eveline; and instead of vain repining, 
let 118 pray to God and the saints to turn away their 
displeasiire, and to save (he feeble remnant from 
the jaws of the devouring w’olf.’* 

Thus speaking, he half led, half-supported Evelina 
who w'AS at the moment almost incapable of thou^t 
and action, to the castle-chapel, where, sinkiug 
fore the altar, she assumed tlie attitude at least ol 
devotion, though her thoughts, despite the pinna 
words wliich her tongue faltered out mechiAiieaUyi 
were upon the field of battle, beside the body of bat 
slaughtered parent. The rest of the mournfira imb 
tated. their young lady in her devotionat noabixoi 
and fo the absence of her thoughta. The cod- 
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3mourtuo»s ifmt so many of the garrison had been 
cut o/r in Kuyinoiid’s incautious sally, addcd«to 
their sorrows the sense of personal insecurity, which 
was exaggerated by the cx'ucltius which were too 
often exercised by the oiieiny, who, in Iho heat of 
victory, were accustomed to spare ueitlior sex nor 
age. 

The monk, however, assumed among them the 
tone of aiitliority whicli his character warranted, 
rabuked their wailing and iiieftectnal cuinplaints, 
and having, as he thought, brought them to such a 
htato of mind as better became their eoiulitioii, he 
left them to their private devotions to indulge Ins 
own anxious curiosity by inquiring into tlio defences 
of the castic. Upon the outward walls he found 
Wilkin Flatiimock, who, having donu the olHcc of a 
good and skilful captain in the mode of managing 
ins artillery, and heating back, 21 s we have ali'eady 
seen, tho advanced guard of the enemy, was iiow» 
witll his own liaiid nioasiiriiig out to his little gar- 
rison no stinted allowance of wine. 

“ Have a caro, good Wilkin,'* Kiid the father, 
•'* Uiat thou dost not exceed in this matter. Wine 
is, thou knowest, like fire and water, an excellent 
servmit, but a very bad mxuster.*’ 

‘Mt will he long cro it overflow the drop and 
solid skulls of my couiitryincii,** said Wilkin ilain- 
mock. “ Our Flemish courage is like our Flanders 
horses — the one needs the spur, and the otluT 
must have a kisto of the wine-pot; hut, cix‘dit me, 
father, they are of an enduring generation, and will 
not shrink In the washing. — Hut indeed, if 1 were 
to give the knaves a cup more than enough, it were 
not altogcdior amiss, since they are liKe to have a 
platter the leas.** 

“ How do you mean 1** cried the monk, starting; 

1 trust ill the siiints the provisions have been 
cared for !** 

“ Not so well as in your convent, gorwl father,** 
replied Wilkin, with the wiine immoveable stolidity 
of countenance. “ We had kijpt, as you know, too 
jolly a Cliristinas to have a very fat Easter. Yon 
Welsh houn.ls, who helped to cat up our victuals, 
are now like to get into our hold lor the lack of 
them.” 

“'Thou talkest mere folly,’* answered the monk ; 
“orders wore last evening given by our lord (whoso 
sqiil God assoilzie !) to fetch in the necessary sup- 
pheB from tlie country around.” 

“ Ay, but the Welsh wero too sharp sot to permit 
us to do that at our ease this morning, which should 
have been done weeks and mouths since. Our lord 
deceased, if deceased lie be, was one o|^ those who 
trusted to the edge of the sword, and even so hatli 
come of it Commend me to a crossbow and a 
well-victualled castle, if 1 must -needs fight at all. 
— You look pale, my good father, a cup of wine 
will revive you.” 

The monk motioned away from him tho untasted 
cup, which Wilkin pressed him to with clownish 
civility. “ We have now, indeed,” ho said, “ no 
refuge, save in prayer T* 

“ Most true, good father again replied ilio im- 
poasible Fleming ; “ pray therefuro as inu6h as you 
will. 1 will content myself witli fasting, which will 
come whether 1 will or no.” — At Uiis moment a 
I horn WHS heard before the gate. — “ Look to the 

S ^rteullis and tlie gate, ye knaves ! — Wliat news, 
eU Hansen!” . ' 

^ A ir.vssengcr from ilie Welsh tarries at the 


Mill-Hill, just within sliot of the crossbows ; lie has 
a white flag, and demands admittance.” 

“ Admit him not, upon thy life, till we be pre- 
part^d for him,” said Wilkin. “ Bend tlie bunny 
mangonel upon the place, and shoot him if ho dare 
to stir from tlio spot wlicro he stands till wo get all 
propared to receive liiin,” raid Flaminock, in his 
native language. “And Neil, thbu houiidsfoot, 
bestir tliysclf — let every pike, lance, and polo in the 
castle be ranged along the battlements, and pointed 
through tlie shot-holes — cut up some tapestry into 
the shape .of banners, and shew them from the 
highest towel's. — Be ready, when I give a signal, 
to strike naker,^ and blow trumpets, if we have 
any; if not, some cow-horns— any thing for a 
noise. And hark yc, Neil Hansen, do yon, and 
four or five of your fellows, go to tlie armoury and 
slio on coats-of-muil ; our Netherlandish coralets 
do not appal them so much. Tlien let the Welsh 
thief be blindfolded and brought in amongst us — 
Bo you hulil lip your heads and keep silence — leave 
me to deal with him — only have a care tliero bu 
no English among us.” 

The monk, who in his travels had acquired some 
slight knowledge of tlie Flemish language, ha<l well- 
nigh stai'ted when ho heard tho lust article in Wil- 
kin’s instriictionfl to liis countryman, butcommaiided 
himself, although a little surprised, both at this 
suspicious circumstance, and at tho roadiness and 
dexUu'ity with which the rough-hewn Fleming 
seemed to adapt his preparations to tlio rules of 
war and of sound policy. 

Wilkin, on liis part, was not very certain whetlier 
the monk had not heard and underatood more of 
w'hat he said to his coiiiiti’yinan, than what ho had 
intended. As if to lull asleep any suspicion which 
Fatlier Aldrovand might entertain, lie repeated to 
liim in English most of the directions which he had 
given, adding, “ Well, good father, what think you 
of it !” 

“ Excellent well,” answered tho father, “ and 
done as if you had practised war from the cradle, 
instead of weaving broad-cloth.” 

“ Nay, spai'e not your jibes, fattier,” answered 
Wilkin. — “ 1 know full well tliat you Eii^ish think 
tliat Flemings have nought in their brainpan but 
sodden beef and cabbage ; yet you see there goes 
wisdom to weaving of webs,” 

“ Right, Master Wilkin Flammock,” answered 
the fattier ; “but, g(>od Fleming, wilt thou tell me 
what answer thou wilt make to ttio Welsh Prince's 
summons !” 

“ llevcreiid fattier, first tell me what ttie sum- 
mons will be,” replied tho Fleming. 

“To surrender this castle upon tlie instant,” 
answered tlu^ monk. “ What will be your reply ?** 

“Myansw'er will be, Nay — unless upon gfiod 
composition.” 

“ How, Sir Fleming 1 dare you mention compo- 
sition and the castle of the Garde Dolourouse in 
one sentence 1” said the monk. I 

“Not if I may do better,” answered flie 
Fleming. “ But would your reverence have mo | 
'’dally until the question amongst the garrison be;; I 
whetlier a plump priest or a fat Fleinine will be 
the better flesh to faroish their shambles 1” 

“ Pshaw 1” replied father Aldrovand, “ iltou 
const not mean such folly. Relief must arrirc 
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witiiin twonty-four liours at fartlicst. Raymond 
Bcronf^r expected it for certain audi a 

space,” 

Raymond Borenger has been deceived tliis 
morning in more matters than one/’ answered tiic 
Fleming. 

^ Hark thee, Flandcrkiii,” answered tlie monk, 
whose retreat from the world had not altogether 
ijuenched Ids military habits and propensities, “ I 
counsel thee to deal uprightly in this inaticr, as 
thou dost regard thine own life ; for hei*e are as 
many English left alive, notwithstanding the slaugh- 
ter of to-day as may well sultico to fling the Flemish 
huU-frogs into the cswtle-ditch, should they have 
canse to think tliou meanest falsely, in the keeping 
of this castle, and tlio defence of the Lady Eveline.” 

“ Let not your reverence be move<l with unneces- 
sary and idle fears,” replied Wilkin Flainniock — 
1 am Castellano in this liuiisc, by command of its 
lord, and wjiat 1 hold for the advantage of mine 
service, that will I do.” 

“ But I,” said the angry monk, " I am the ser- 
vant of the Pope — the chaplain of this castle, with 
power to bind and to uiilooso. 1 fear me thou art 
no ti'ue Christian, Wilkin Flauimock, but dost lean 
to the heresy of the mountui Heel's. Thou hast re- 
fused to hike the blessed cross — thou hast break- 
fasted, and drunk both nle and iviiie, oi*e thou hast 
heard mass. Thou art nut to be trusted, man, 
and 1 will not trust thee — 1 demand to be present 
at the conference betwixt thee and (he W<*lshinan.” j 
" It may not be, good lather,” said Wilkin, with I 
the same smiling, heavy countenance, which he 
maintained on all occasions of life, however urgent. 

” It is true, as thou sayest, good father, that 1 have 
mine own reasons for not marching quite so far 
as the gates of .Tcriclio at present; and lucky 1 have 
such reasons, since 1 had not else been here to 
defend the gate of the Garde Doloureuse. It is . 
also true that 1 may have been sometiiue.s obliged j 
to visit my mills earlier tlian the chaplain w'as { 
called by his zeal to the allar, and that my stomach | 
brooks not working 61*0 1 break my fast. But fur i 
this, father, 1 have paid a mulct even to your wor- | 
shipful reverence, and inethinka since you arc 
pleased to rcmeml^r tho confession so exactly, you 
should not forget the penance and the absolution.” 

Tho monk, in alluding to the secrets of the con- 
fessional, had gone a step beyond what the rules of 
his order and of tho church permitted. He was 
baffled by the Fleming’s reply, and finding him 
unmoved by the cliargo of heresy, he could only 
answer, in some confusion, " Yon refuse, then, to 
admit me to the conference with tlie Welbhinan V* 

" Reverend father,” said Wilkin, " it alto^tlier 
respecteth secular matters. If aught of religious ! 
tenor should intervene, you sliall be summoned i 
without delay.” • 

** 1 will be there in spite of tliec, thou Flemish 
ox,”’ -muttered the monk to himself, but in a tone 
not to be heard by the by-standers ; and so speak- 
inglie loft the battlcinents. 

Wilkin FJammock, a few minutes afterwards, 
having first seen tliat ail was arranged on tlie hat- ’ 
Uements, so as to give an imposing idea of a 
strength which' did not exist, descended to a small 

Se^W attended by half-a-dozen of his people, 
diefgniaed in the Norman armour which they had 
found in the armoury of the castle, — their strong, 


tall, and bulky forms, and motiouicbs posturen, 
causing them to look rather like trophies of .some 
past age, than living and existing soldiers. Sur- 
rounded by these huge and inanimate figures, in a 
little vaulted room which almost excluded daylight, 
Flammock received the Welsh envoy, who was led 
in blindfolded betwixt two Flemings, yet not so 
carefully watched but that they permitted him to 
have u glimpse of^ Uio proparatiuna on the battlo- 
ineiits, wliich had, in fact, been made diiefly for the 
purpose of imposipg on him. For tho same purpose 
an occ.'iAioiial clutter of arms was made without ; 
voices were heard as if otUcers were going their 
rounds ; and other sounds of active preparation 
seemed to announce that a numerous and regular 
gaiTison was preparing to receive an attack. 

When the bandage was removed from Jor worth's 
eyes, — for the same individual who had Ibrniorly 
brought Gweiiwyn’s offer of alliance, now bare his 
summons of surrender, — he looked haughtily 
around him, and demanded to whom ho was to 
deliver the coinniaiids of his master, tlic Gwenwyn, 
sou of Cy vclioc, Rriiico of Powys. 

His highness,” answered Flammock, with liis 
iisu:il smiling iiidiflerenee of manner, ”must he 
contented to treat with AVilkiii Flamfliock of the 
Fulling-inills, deputed governor of the Garde Do- 
lourcuse.” 

" Thou deputed governor !” exclaimed Jorw'orlh* 
thou ? — a Low -country weaver ! — it is impossible 
Low ns they aro, the English Crogaii‘ cannot have 
sunk to a point so low, as to bo commanded by 
t/i<.v/ — these men seem English, to tlicm 1 will 
deliver my message.” 

You may if you will,” replied Wilkin, ” but if 
they return you any answer save by signs, you shall 
call me scheim'* 

‘‘ Is this true T* said tlie Welsh envoy, looking 
towards the meu-at-arms, as they sccuied, by whom 
Flaminoek w;is attended ; are you really come to 
this fjass I 1 thought that the iqpre having been 
born on British earth, though the children of spoilers 
and invaders, had insjured you with too much pride 
to brook the yoke of a base mechanic. Or, if you 
nre not ccoirageous, should you not be cautious ? — ; 
AVell speaks the proverb, Wo to liim that will trust | 
a stranger! — Still mute — still silent! — answer { 
me by word or sign — Do you really call and ac- , 
kumviedge him as your leader !” ! 

Tlie men in armour with one accord nodded their I 
casques in reply to Jorworth’s question, and llien j 
remained motionless as before. I 

Tl\p Welshman, with the acute genius of his ' 
country, suspected there was sornctliing in tliis ^ 
which lie could not entirely compitfheiid, hut, pre- : 
paring himself to be upon his guard, he proceeded j 
as follows : ‘‘ Bo it as it may, 1 care not wlio hears ! 
the message of my sovereign, Biiiec it brings pardon 
and mercy to tlie inh.abitanta of tliis Castell an 
Ourig,* which you have called the Garde Dolou- 
reuse, to cover tho usurpation of the territory by f 
the change of tho name. Upon surrender of the 
fcarae to the Prince of Powys, with its dependencies, 
and w'ith ' tlie arms which it contains, and with tho 
maiden Eveline Bercnger,a11 witliin tlie castle fdkzll 
depart unmolested, and have safe-conduct wheveso*. 

1 Tliiii in a nomewhat contumelloui epUhet applied fey tlie 
Welsh to the Bngllsb. 
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ever they will, to go beyond Uic marches of tlio 
Cymry.” 

And how, if we obey not tliis summons V’ said 
the impcrturl)able Wilkin Flammock. 

"Then shall your portion be with Raymond 
Bercnj'cr, your Into leader,” replied dorwortli, his 
eyes, while he was, speaking, glancing with the 
vindictive ferocity which dictated his answ*er. " So 
many strangers as bo here amongst yc, so many 
bodies to the ravens, so many heads to Iho gibbet ! 
— Tt is long since the kites have hatl bucli a ban- 
quet of lurdanc Flemings and false Saxons.” 

" Friend Jorworlli,” sjiid Wilkin, “ if such bo tliy 
onfymcsaage, bear mine answerback to thy master, 

I I'hat wise men trust not to the words of olhci's that 
i safety, which they can secure by their own deeds. 
We have walls high and strong eiiougli, deep moats, 
and plenty- of munition, both longbow and arblast. 
We will keep the castle, trusting the castle will keep 
ns, till God shall sunid its succnir.” 

"Do not peril your livi-a on such an issue,” 
said the Welsh emissary, changing his language to 
the Flemish, which, from occasiiiual communica- 
tion with those of that nation in Pembrokeshire, he 
spoke fluently, and wliieh he now adopted, as if to 
conceal tho purport of his discourse from the siip- 
I posed English in the apartment. " Hark thee 
nither,” ho proceeded, " good FU*niiiig. Jvnowest 
! thou not that he in whom is your trust, the Con- ! 
I stable Dc Lacy, hath bound himself by his vow to 
engage in no quarrel till ho crosses the sea, ami 
' cannot come to your aid without perjury * Ho 
and tho other Lords Marchers have drawn their 
forces far northward to join the host of Crus-ider**. 
What will it avail you to put us to the toil and 
tronhlc of a long siego, when you can hope no i 
rescue 1” j 

"And what will it avail me more,” said Wilkin, ' 
answering in his native language, and looking at ! 
tlie Welshman fixedly, yet with a countenance from ' 
which all expression seemed studiously banished, | 
and which exhibited, upon features otherwise tole- 
rable, a remarkable compound of dulncss and sim- ' 
plicity," what will it avail me whether your trouble ! 
bo great or small 1” ! 

" Come, friend Fkaramock,” said the Welshman, | 
"frame not thyself more imapprohenslvo than 
nature hath formed thee. The glcn is dark, but a 
sunbeam can light the side of it. Thy utmost 
efforts cannot prevent tlio fall of tiiis castle; but 
thou mayst hasten it, and the doing so shall avail 
thee much.” Thus speaking, he drew close up to 
Wilkin, and sunk his voice to an insinuating whis- 
per, as he said, " Never did the witlidrawing of a bar, 
or the raising of a portcullis, bring such vantage to 
Fleming as they may to thee, if thou wilt.” 

" 1 only know,” said Wilkin, " that the drawing 
tho one, and the dropping tho other, have cost, me ! 
my whole worldly substance.” 

" Fleming, it shall be compensated to thee with 
an overflowing measure. The liberality of Gwen- 
wyn is as tlie summer rain.” 

" My whole mills and buildings have been tliis 
morning burnt to tho earth ” 

" Thou shalt have a thousand marks of silver, 
man, in the place of thy goods,” said tlio Welsh- 
man ; but the Fleming continued, without seeming 
number np4iis losses. 

Umds fire forayed, twenty kine driven off. 


"Threescoro shall replace them,” interrupted 
Jorworth," chosen from &ie most bright-skinned ot 
the spoil.” 

"But my daughter — ^butthe Lady Eveline”— said 
the Flciiiiiig, with some slight cliange in his mono- 
tonous voice, whicli seemc(i to express doubt and 
perplexity — You arc cruel conquerors, and ” 

" To those who resist us we are fearful,” said 
Joi'wortli, "but not to such as shall deserve 
clemency by surrender. Gwenwyn will forget tho 
contumelies of R^iymond, and raise his daughter to 
high honour among the daughters of tlic Cyniry. 
For thine own child, form but a wish for her ad- 
v»ntag(}, audit shall bo fulfilled to tho uttermost. 
Now, Fleming, wc understand each other.” 

" I understand theo, .at least,” ssiid Flaminock. 

" And 1 thee, I trust 1” said Jorworth, bending 
his keen, wild blue eye on the stolid and unoxpres- 
si VC face of the Ncthciiander, like an e.nger studehl 
who set ks to discover some hidden and mysterious 
meaning in a passage of a classic author, the direct 
import t>f which si^ems trite and trivial. 

" You believe that you undovstaiid me,” saitl 
W'ilKin ; " but here lies the difiiculty, — which of 
us shall tnist tho other ?” 

"Barest thou jiskl” answered Jorworth. "Ta 
it for thee, or such as thee, tt) express doubt of the 
purposes of the Pi‘iiicc of Powys 1” 

" I kiitnv them not, good Jorworth, but through 
thee ; and well I wot thou art not one who will le* 
thy trafiic miseaiTy for want of aid from tho brcaiit 
of thy mouth.” 

"As £ am a Christian .man,” said Jorworth, 
hurr^ ing asseveration on asseveration — " by the 
s»>iil of my father — by the faith of my mother — 
by the black ro(»d of ” 

" Stop, goo<l Jorworth — tliou benpest tliino oaths 
too thicjK'ly on each other, for mo to value tliem 
to tho right estimate,” said Flammock ; " that 
which is so lightly pledged, is sometimes not thought 
worth rodcomiiig. Sonio p.arl of the promised 
guerdon in hand the whilst, were w'orth an hundred 
oath'^.” 

"Thou suspicious churl, darest Uiou doubt my 
won! ?” 

"No — by no means,” answered Wilkin; — 
" nc’ertheless, I will believe thy deed more reaflily.” 

" To the point, Fleming,*- said Jorworth— "Wlwt 
wonldst thou have of me 1” 

" Let me have some present sight of the money 
thou didst promise, and 1 will think of the rest ol 
thy proposal.*' 

" Base silver-broker I ” answered Jorwortli, 
"thinkest thou tho Prince of Powys has as many 
money-bags, as the mcrcliants of thy land of sals 
and barter I He gathers treasures by his conquests 
as tlie waterspout sucks up water by its strengthi 
but it is to disperse theln among bis followers, as 
the cloudy column restores its contents to earth 
and ocean. The silver that 1 promise thee baa yet 
to be gathered out of the l^xon chests — nay, 
tlie casket of Bcrenger himself must bo ranaaolM 
to make up the tale.*' 

" Motliinks £ could do that myself, (having full'' 
power in the castle,} and so save you a latwnr,” 
said tho Fleming. 

" Tnie,” answered Jorworth, "but it would be 
at the expense of a cord and a noose, whether the 
Welsh took the place or the Normans relieved it 
— the one would expect their booty entire — tibe 
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other their oontitrymani’s treasures to be delivered 
undiminished.*’ 

« I may not gainsay that,” said tlio Fleming. 

“ Well, say I wore content to trust you thus far, 
why not return my cattle, wliich are in your own 
hands, and at your disposal ! If you do not plea- 
sure me in sometliing bofui‘chand, what can I ex- 
pect of you afterwards 2” 

would pleasure you in a greater matter,” 
answered the equally suspicious Welshman. " But 
what would it avail thee to have thy cattle within 
the fortn^ss 2 They can be better cared for on the 
plain beneath.” 

"In faith,” replied the Fleming, "thou sayst 
truth — they will be but a trouble to us hero, where 
wtj have so many already provided for the use of 
the garrison. — And yet, when I consider it more 
closely, we have enough of forage to maintain all 
wc have, and more. Now, my cattle are of a pecu- 
liar stock, brought from the rich pastures of FKan- 
dors, and 1 desire to have them restored cre your 
axes and Welsh hooks he busy with their hides.” 

“ You shall have them this night, hide and horn,” 
said Jorworth j " it is hut a small ciiruost of a great 
boon.” 

" Thanks to your iniinificencc,” said the Flem- 
ing ; " J am a simple-minded man, and bound my j 
w islies to the recovery of my o\\ ii property.” j 

" Thou wilt bo ready, then, to deliver the castle 2” 
said Jorworth. 

" Of that wo will talk farther to-morrow,” said 
Wilkin Flammoek; " if these English and Normans 
should suspect such a purpose, wo .should have ivild 
work — they must be fully dispersed ero I can hold 
fartlier communication on the subject. Meanwhile, 

1 pray thee, depart suddenly, aud as if otfended 
uith the tenor of our discourse.” 

" Yet would I fain know something more fixed | 
and absolute,” said Jorworth. 

"Tnipossiblo — impossible,” said the Fleming; 

" see you not yonder tall fellow begins already to 
ii.andlc his dagger — Go hence in liaste, aud angrily 
— and forget not the cattle.” 

" I will not forget them,” said Jorworth ; " but 
if thou keep not faith with us-; — ” 

So speaking, he left the apartment with a gesture 
of menace, partly really directed to Wilkin himself, 
partly assumed in consequence of his advice. Flam- 
mock replied in English, as if that all around might 
understand what he said, 

"Do thy worst. Sit Welshman I 1 am a tnie 
man ; 1 defy tlie proposals of rendition, and will 
hold out ibis castle to tliy shame and thy master’s! 
— Here-;— let him be blindfolded once more, and 
returned' in safety to his attendants without ; tlie 
next Welshman who appears before the gate of the 
Garde Doloureusc, sliall be more sharply received.” 

The Welshman was blindfolded and withdrawn, 
when, as Wilkin Flammoek himself left the guard- 
room, one of the seeming men-at-arms who had 
been present at this interview, said in his ear, in 
English, " Thou art a false traitor, Flammoek, and 
shalt die a traitor’s death 1” « 

Startled at this, the Fleming would have ques- 
tioned tlie man farther, but he had disappeared so 
soon as the words were uttered. Flammoek was 
disconcerted by this ciroumstonoe, which shewed 
him that his interview with Jorworth had been ob- 
served, and its purpose known or conjfkstured, by 
some one who was a stranger to his co^deuce, ana 


might thwart his intentions ; and his quickly after 
learned that this was tlie case. 


CHAPTER VI. 

nicsacd Mnry, moUitr donr, 

To a maiden heinl tliiiic car 
Virgin iindc.tllod. to iliee 
A wretched virgin bonds tho knee. 

JJjfmn to the Virffin. 

TiiK daughter of tho slaughtered Raymond Imd 
descended from tho elevated station whenco she 
had beheld the field of battle, in tbo agony of grief 
natural to a child whose eyes have behold the death 
of an honoured and beloved father. But her sta- 
tion, and the principles of chivaliy in which she 
hud bcf‘n trained up, did not permit any prolonged 
or ncedlcKS indulgence of inactive sorrow. Tn 
mising the young aud beautiful of the female sex 
to tho rank of princesses, or ratlier goddesses, the 
spirit of that singular system exacted from them, 
in requital, a tone of character, and a line of con- 
duct, superior tand something contradictory to that 
of iuitiii*nl or merely human -feeling. Its Jicroinos 
fn-qiicntly resembled portraits shewn by an arti- 
ficial light — strong and luminous, and which placed 
in high relief the objects on M’bicli it was turned ; 
but having still something of adventitious spleu- 
doiir, which, compared with that of the natural day, 
seemed glaring and exaggerated. 

It was not permitted to the orphan of the Garde 
Dolourcuse, the daughter of a line of heroes, whose 
stem was to be found in the race of Thoi*, Balder, 
Odin, and other deified warriors of tho North, 
whose beauty wa.s the theme of a hundred minstrels, 
and her eyes tlie leading star of half tho chivalry of 
llie warlike marches of Wales, to mourn her sire 
with the ineffoetiial tears of » village maiden. 
Young as she was, and horrible as was the incident 
which she had but that instant witnessed, it was 
not altogether so appalling to her as to a maiden 
whose eye had not been accustomed to the rough, 
and often fatal sports of chivalry, and whose resi- 
dence had not been among scenes and men wdiere 
wai* and death had been tho unceasing theme of 
every tongue, whoso imagination h»ad not been 
familiarized with wild and bloody events, or, finally, 
w'ho had not been tiaincil up to consider an 
honourable " death under shield,” as that of a field 
of battle was termed, as a more desirable termina- 
tion to the life of a warrior, than tluit lingering 
and unhoiiourcd fate which comes slowly on, to 
concludo the listless and helpless inactivity of pro- 
longed old age, Eveline, while she wept for hei 
father, felt her bosom glow when she recollected 
that he died in tho blaze of his fame, and amidaf 
heaps of his slaughtered enemies ; and when she 
thought of the exigencies of her own situation, it 
was wath tho determination to defend her own 
liberty, and to avenge her father’s death, by every 
means which Heaven had left within her power. 

The aids of religion were not forgotten ; and 
according to tho custom of tho times, and the doc- 
trines of tlie Roman church, she endeavoured to 
propitiate the favour of Heaven by vows as well as 
prayers. In a smiUl crypt, or oratqry, adjohiing 
to the chapel, was hung over an altar-piece, on 
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I (vhicli a lamp constantly burned, a small picture of sweetness. It even seemed to her iliac ihe heaul 

I the Virgin Mary, rercred as a household and pecu- made a gentle inclination. 

' liar deity by the family of Rorenger, one of whose* Overpowered by supematnral awe at appearances. 

I ancestors had brought it from the Holy Land, of which her faith j^rmitted her not to question 
I whitlier he had gone upon iiilgrimago. 1 fc was of the reality, the Lady Eveline folded her arms on 
! the period of the Lower Empire, a Grecian painting, her bosom, and prostrated her forehead on the 
not unlike those whioh in Catholic countries are pavement, as the posture most fitting to listen to 
! often imputed to the Evangelist Luke. The ciwpt divine oommuiiication. 

i in which it was placed was accounted a shiine of But her vision went not so far; there was neither 
' uncommon sanctity — nay, supposed to have dis* sotind nor voice, and when, after stealing her eyca 
playoil miraculous powers ; and Eveline, by the all around the crypt in which she knelt, she, again 
; daily garland of flowers which she (‘fferod befoi*e raised them to the figure of Our Lady, the fea- 
j the painting, and b}' the constant prayers with tiircs seemed to be in the form in which the liranor 
I which they were'aoconipaiiied, had constituted her- had sketched them, saving that, to Eveline's imagi- 
; self the peculiar votaress of Our Lady of the Garde nation, they still retained an august and yet gracious 
Holourcuse, for so the picture was named. expression, which sIio had not before remarked 

Now, apart from others, alone, and in socrcc}', upon llio coiintcnance. With awful reverence, 
sinking. in tlio extremity of her sorrow before the almost amounting to fear, yet comforted, and even 
j shrine of her patroness, she besought the protoc- elated, with the viHitatioii she had witnessed, the 
tioii of kindred purity for the defeiiee of her free- maiden repeated again and again the orisons which 
dom and honour, and invoked v*engoancc on the ' she thought most grateful to the ear of her bene- 
wild and treacherous chieftain wlio had slain her. : factress ; and rising at length, retired backwards, 
father, and was now beleaguering her place of ; as from thi^ pi*esencc of a sovereign, until fdic j 
strength. Not only did she vow a large donative in j attained the outer chapel.^ | 

• lands to the shrine of the protectress whose aid slui ; Hero one or two females still knelt before the i 
I implored; blit the oath passed her lips, (even though * saints which the walls and niches presented for 

• tlioy faltered, and though something within her * adoration ; hut the rest of the terrified snppliants, ! 
■ remonstrated against the vow,) that whatsoever ■. too anxious to prolong llieir devotions, had dis- j 

• favoured knight Our Lady of the Garde Doloureiisi' persod through the castle to learn tidings of their ; 
. might employ for her re^uo, should obtain from friends, and to obtain some refreshment, or at least 

I her in guerdon whatever boon she might honour- ' some place of repose for themselves and their 
! ably grant, were it that of her virgin hand at the families. 

I holy altar. Taught as she was to believe, by the | Bowing her head, and muttering an ave to each 
- assurances of many a knight, that such a surren- * saint as she passed his image, (for impending 
der was the highest boon which Heaven could be- | danger niakfHi men obaeiwant of the rites of devo- 
; stow, she felt as discharging a debt of gradtndo | tion,) the Lady Eveline had almost reached the 
i w'licn she placed hci*self ontii’cly at the disposal of | door of tho chapel, when a man-at-arms, as he 
I the pure and blessed ^patroness in whose aid she j seemed, entered hastily ; and, with a louder voice 
confided. Perhaps there lurked in this devotion ; than suited the holy place, unless when need was 
some earthly hope of which she was hei*self scarce , most urgent, demanded the Lady Eveline. Im- 
conscious, and which reconciled Iier to the indefinite | pressed with the feelings of veneration which tho 
sacrifico thus freely offered. The Virgin, (this flat- , late scene had produced, she was about to rebuke 
tcriiig hope might insinuate,) kindest and most | his military rudeness, when he spoke again, and in 
benevolent of patronesses, will use compassionately j anxious haste, “ Daughter, we arc betrayed !” and 
the power resigned to her, and he ivill be ihe ; though the form, and tho coat-of-mail which covered 
favoured 'champion of Maria, upon whom her vota- j it, were those of a soldier, the voice was that of 
ress would most willingly confer favour. | Father Aldrovand, who, eager and anxious at the 

But if thcro was such a hope, as something selfish j same time, disengaged himself from the tnail hood^ 

will often mingle with our noblest and purest emo- j and shew'cd his countenance. ' 

tions, it arose unconscious of Evdinc herself, who, ; Father," sho said, " what means this I Have 
in the full assurance of implicit faith, and fixing . you forgotten the confidence in Heaven which you 
on the I'eprrsentativo of her adoration, eyes in , are wont to recommend, that you bear other arms 
which tho most earnest supplication, the most ^ than your order assigns to you V* 
humble confidenoe, struggled with unbidden teal's, ^ It may come to tliat ere long,” said Father 

Aldrovand ; for I was a soldier ere I was a monk. 
But now I havo donn'd this harness to discover 
treaciiery, not to resist force. Ah ! my beloved 
daughter — w-e are dreadfully beset — foemen with- 
out — traitors within 1 Tlie false Fleming, Wilkhi 
Flammock,* is treating for the surrender of the 
castle !” 

" Who dares say so 1” said a veiled female, who 
had been kneeliing unnoticed in a sequestered 
corner of the chapel, but who now started up and' 
came boldly betwixt Lady Eveline and the monk. 

" Go hence, thou saucy minion,” said the monk, 
surprised at this bold interruption ; ** this concerns 
not tliee.” 

"But it doth ounsem me,” said the damsel, 
tliTowing back her veil, and discovering the juvenile 


was perhaps more beautiful tlian when, young as ; 
she was, she was selected to bestow the prize of 
chivalry ill the lists of Chester. It was no wonder 
tnat, in such *a moment of high excihition, when 
prostrated in devotion before a being of whose 
power to protect her, and to make her protection 
assured by a visible sign, she doubted nothing, the 
Lady Eveline conceived she saw with her own eyes ; 
the acceptance of her vow. As she gaz^ on the 
picture with an overstrained' eye, and an imagina- 
tion heated with enthusiasm, the expression seemed 
to alter from tlie haH outline, fashioned by the 
Greek painter ; the eyes appeared to become ani- 
mated, and to return with looks of compassion the 
suppliant entreaties of the votaress, and the mouth 
visijNy arranged itself into a smile of inexpressible 
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countenance of Hose, the daughter of Wilkin Flam- 
mock, her eyes sparkling, and her cheeks blushing 
with anger, the vehemence of which made a singu- 
lar contrast witli the very fair complexion, and 
; almost infantine features of the speaker, wh(»e 
I whole form and figure was that of a girl who has 
! scarce emerged from childhood, and iiid«.'ed whose 
I general manners were as gentle and bashful as 
i they now i^med bold, impassioned, and undaunted. 

I —“Doth it not concern me,” she said, “ that my 
father’s honest name should bo tainted with treason 1 
; Doth it not concern tlio stream when the fountain is 
i troubled I Tt d<Ah concern me, and I will know tlie 
I author of the calumny.” • 

“Damsel,” said Eveline, “I'estrain tliy useless 
, passion ; the good father, though he cannot inten- 
tionally calumniate thy father, speaks, it may be, 
from false report.” 

“ As I am an unworthy priest,” said the father, 
“ I speak from the report of iny own ears. Upon 
the oath of iny order, myself heard this Wilkin 
Flainmock chafiering with tlie Welshman for the 
surrender of tlie Garde Dnlourciisc. By help of 
this hauberk and mail hood, 1 gained admittance 
to a conference where he thought tliero were no 
English ears. They spoke Flemish too, but I knew 
the jargon of old.” 

“ The Flemish,” said the angry maiden, whoso 
headstrong passion led her to speak firat in answer 
to the last insult offered, “ is no jargon like your 
piebald English, half Norman, half Saxon, but a 
noble Gothic tongue, spoken by tho brave warriors 
who fought against the Homan Kaisars, when Bri- 
tain bent the neck to them — and :ts for this ho 
has said of Wilkin Flammock,” sho continued, 
collecting her ideas into more order as she went 
on, “ believe it not, my dearest lady ; but, as you 
value the honour of your own noble father, confide, 

I as in the Evangelists, in tho honesty of mine !” 

! This she spoke witli nn imploring, tone of voice, , 
I mingled with sobs, as if hor heart had been break- j 
iiig. 

Evelino endeavoured to soothe her attendant. 
“ Hose,” she said, in this evil time suspicions will 
light on the best men, and misunderstandings will 
arise among the beat friends. Let us hear file 
good father state wha( he hath to charge upon your 
parent. Fear not but that Wilkin sh^ be heard 
in his defence. Thou wert wont to bo quiet and 
reasonable.” 

“ T am neither quiet nor reasonable on this mat- 
ter,” said Rose, with redoubled indignation ; “ and 
it is ill of you, lady, to listen to tlie falsehoods of 
that reverend mummer, who is noitlier true priest 
uor true soldier. But I will fetch one who sliall 
confront him either in casque or cowl.” 

So saying, she went hastily out of the chapel, 
nrhile the monk, after some pedwtic circumlocution, 
acquainted the Lady Eveline with what he had 
overheard betwixt Jorworth and Wilkin ; and pro- 
pose to her to draw together tlie few English who 
■weaein the castle, and take possession of £e iniior- 
most square tower; a keep which, as usual *in 
Gothic fortresaes of tho Norman period, was situ- 
ated BO as to make considerable defence, eveif after 
the exterior works of the castle, which it com- 
manded, were in the hand of the enemy* 

“ Father,” said Eveline, still confident in tho 
vision nhe had lately witnessed, “ this were good 
; counsel in extremity ; but otherwise, it were to 


create the very evil we fear, by setting our garri- 
son at odds amongst themselves. I have a strong, 
and not unwarranted confidence, good fatlier, in our 
blessed Lady of this Ganle Doloureuse, that we 
shall attiiin at once vengeance on our barbaroui 
enemies, .iiid escape from our present jeopardy ; 
and X call you to witness the vovr I have made, 
that to him whom Our L.%dy should employ to 
work us succour, I will refuse notliing, were it my 
^flier’s iiihoritancc, or tho hand of his daughter.” 

Maria! Ave Rnjina CoiU!^* said the 
priest ; “ on a ixick more suin you could not have 
founded your trust — But, daughter,” he con- 
tinued, after the proper ejaculation had been made, 

“ have you never heard, even by a hint, that tliei*e 
was a treaty for your hand betwixt our much 
lioiiourod lord, of whom we are cruelly bereft, (may ! 
God assoilzie his soul !) and the great house of ' 
Lacy !” ! 

“ Something I may have heard,” said Eveline, ! 
dropping her eyes, while a slight tinge suffused her j 
cheek; “ but 1 refer me to the disposal of Our Lady j 
of Succour and Consolation.” * i 

As she spoke, Rose entered tlie chapel with the '< 
same vivacity she had shewn in leaving it, leading j 
by tho hand her father, whose sluggish though firm j 
step, vacant countenance, and heavy demeanour, | 
formed the strongest contrast to the rapidity of her 
motions, and the anxious animation of her address. 
Her task of dragging liim forward might have re- 
minded the spectator of some of those ancient 
monuments, on which a small cherub, singularly 
inadequate to the task, is often represented as hoist- 
ing upward towards the enipyrcau Uie fleshly bulk 
of some ponderous tenant of the tomb, whose dis- 
proportioned weight bills fair to render ineffectual 
the benevolent and spirited cxertionsof its fluttering ; 
guide and assistant. 

“ Rosclieii — my cliihl — what grieves tliec ?” said j 
the Netherlander, as he yielded to his daughter’s 
violence with a smile, which, bbing on the counte- 
nance of a fatlier, had more of expression and feel- 
ing Uiiiii those wliich seemed to have made their 
cojistsiiit dwelling upon his lips. 

“Here stands iny father,” said the impatient 
maiden ; “ impeach him with treason, who can or 
dare ! There stands Wilkin Flammock, son of 
Dictcrlck, the Cramer of Antwerp, — let those accuse 
Jiim to his face who slandered him behind his 
back !” • 

“ Speak, Father Aldrovand,” said the Lady Eve- 
line; “ we are young in our lordship, and, alas I tho 
duty hath descended upon us in an evil hour ; yet 
we will, so may God and Our Lady help us, hear 
and judge of your accusation to tho utmost of our 
power.” 

“ This Wilkin Flammock,” said the monk, “how- 
ever bold he hath made himself in villainy, dares 
not deny that 1 heard him with my own ears treat 
for the suri’cndcr of the casUc.” . 

“ Sti'ike him, father !” said the indignant Rose, 
— “ strike the disguised mummer ! The steel baa- 
berk may be struck, though not the monk’s firock 
— strike him, or tell }iim tliat he lies foully 1” 

“ Peace, Roschen, Uiou art mad,” said her father, 
angrily ; “ the monk hath more tru^ sense 
about him, and I would his ears had been farther 
off when he tlirust them into what concerned him 
not.” 

Rose’s countenance fell when she heard her father 
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bluntly avow tbo treasonable oommunication of 
which* she had thought binn incapable — she dropt 
Uie hand by which slie had dragged him into tho 
chapeh and stared on the Lady Eveline, wiUi eyes 
which seemed starting from dicir sockets, and a 
countenance from which the blood, with which it 
was so lately highly (floured, had retibated to gar- 
rison the heart. 

Eveline looked upon the culprit with a counte- 
nance in which sweetness and dignity were mingled 
with sorrow. “ Wilkin,” die said, " [ could not 
Iiave believed this. Wliat ! on the very day of thy 
confiding benefactor’s death, canst thou have been 
tampering with his murderers, to deliver up the 
castle, and betray thy trust ! — But J will not up- 
braid thee — I deprive thee of the ti’ust niposed in 
so unworthy a person, and appoint tlioc to ho kept 
ill ward in the western tewer, till God send us 
relief ; when, it may be, thy daughter’s merits shall 
atone for thy offences, and save farllior punidiment. 

— See that our commands bo pi'esently obeyed.” 

“Yes — yes — !” exclaiiiied Ituse, hurrying 

one word on the other as hist and velieniently as 
she coukl articulate — " Let us go — let us go to 
the darkest dungeon — darkness befits us better 
than light.” 

Tlie monk, on tho other hand, perceiving that 
tho Flomiiig made no motion to obey the mandate 
of arrest, came for\vai*d, in a manner more suiting 
his ancient profession, and present disguise, than his 
spiritual character ; and w'ith the words, 1 attach 
thee, Wilkin Flammock, of acknowle(lge<l treason 
to your liege lady,” would have laid hand upon 
him, had not tho Fleming stepped back and warned 
him off, with a menacing and dctcnniiK^d gesture', 
while he «iid> — Ycare mad I — all of you English 
are mad when the moon is full, and my silly girl 
hath caught tlic malady. — Lady, your hoiioui'cil 
father gave me a charge, which I purpose to execute 
to tho best for all parties, and you cannot, being 
a minor, deprive me of it at your idle pleasure. — 
Father Aldrovaud, a monk makes no lawful at'i*ests. 

— Daughter iloschcn, hold your peace and dry 
your eyee — you are a fool.” 

“ I am, I am,” said Itoso, drying her cyc's and 
regaining her elasticity of manner — ** [ ain indcs.'d 
a fool, and worse tlian a fool, for a moment to 
doubt my father’s probity. — Confide in him, dear- 
est lady ; he is wise though he is grave, and kin.d 
though he is plain and homely in his speech. Should 
he prove false he will faro the worse ! for T will 
plunge myself from tho pinuaclo of the Warder’s 
Tower to the bottom of tho moat, and lie shall lose 
Ilia own daughter for betraying his master’s.” 

This is all frenzy,” said tlie monk — “ Wlio 
trusts avowed traitors \ — ^Uerc, Normans, English, 
to the rescue of your liege lady — J3ows and bills 
—•bows and bills 1” 

** You may spare your throat for your next 
homUy, good fa&er,” said the Netherlander, " or 
call in Flemish, since you understaud it, for to 

no other language will those within hearing reply.” 

He then approached the Lady Eveline with a 
real or affected air of cluntty kindness, and some- 
tiling as nearly approaching to courtesy as his man- 
ners and features oottld assume. He bade her 
good-night, and assuring her that he would act for 
the bes^ left the. chapel. The monk was about to 
break forth into 'revilixigs,^but Eveline, with more 
, prudence, checked hie zeal. 


1 cannot,’’ she said, " hut hope that tliis man’s 
intentions are honest ” 

“ Now, God’s blessing on you, lady, for that very 
word 1” said Rose, eagerly interrupting her, and 
kissing her liand. 

" But if unhappily tliey are doubtful,’* continued 
Eveline, ^ it is not by reproach that we can bring 
him to a better purpose, (xood father, give an 
eye to tho preparations for resistance, and see 
nought omitted that our means furnisli for tlie de- 
fence of the castle.” 

“ Fear nothing, my dearest daughter,” said Aldro- 
vand ; thci'c are still some English hearts amongst 
us, and we will rather kill and cat the Flemings 
themselves, tJian surrender the castle.” 

'‘That were food as dangerous to come by as 
bear’s venison, father,” answered Rose, bitterly, 
.^till on fire ivitli the idea that the monk treated her 
nation with suspicion and contumely. 

On those terms they separated — the women to 
indulge their fears and sorrows in private grief, 
or alleviate them by private devotion ; the monk 
to try to discover what were the real purposes of 
Wilkin Flammock; and to counteract them if pos- 
sible, should they seem to indicate treachery. His* 
eye, however, though sharpened by strong suspicion, 
siiiv nothing to strengthen liis fears, excepting that 
the Fiomiiig liad, with considerable military skill, 
)>laced the principal posts of the castle in the charge 
of his own eountrynicn, wliieli must make any at- 
tempt to dispossess him of his present authority 
both difficult and dangerous. The monk at length 
ivtircd, suininoiiod by the duties of tlio evening 
fHTvice, and with tlie deterinination to bo stirring 
with the light the next morning. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Oil. m(lly!*liinps tlio inomhig sun 
cin Iciicnicr'il castle wall, 

'Wliun bnhtnni, tower, iiiid battlement, 

Seem nodding to tiieir full. 

Okl BaUwL 

True to his resolution, and tolling his beads as be 
wont, that he might lose no time. Father Aldrovaud 
began hi.H rounds in tho castle so soon os daylight 
had touched the top of the eiistern horizon. A 
natural instinct led him first to those stalls which, 
had the furti'css been properly victualled for a siege, 
ought to have been tenanted by cattle ; and great 
was his delight to see more than a score of fat kino 
and bullocks in the place which had last night been 
empty ! One of tiicmi had already been carried to 
tho shambles, and a Fleming or two, who played 
butchers on the occasion, were dividing the carcass 
for the cook’s use. The good father hod well-nigh 
cried out, a mii’aclo ; but, not to be too precipitate, 
lie limited his transport to a private excmmation in 
honour of Our Lady of the Garde Doloureuse. 

" Who talks of lack of provender t — who speaks j 
oC surrender now !” he said. '' Here is euoufi^ to* 
maintain us till Hugo de Lacy arrives, were ^ to 
sail back from Cyprus to our relief. 1 did purpose 
to have fasted this momiug, as well to save vic- 
tuals as pn a religious score ; but tlie blessings of 
the saints most not be slighted. — Sir Cook, let me 
have half a yard or so of broiled beef presenlJly ; 
bid tlic ijantler send me a manchet^ and the butler 
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a cup of winoi T w ill take a ruuniug bi*eaJ;faat on 
the western battlements.”^ 

At this place, which was ratlier tlie weakest point 
of the Garde Doloureuse, tlic g«)od fatiicr found 
Wilkin Flummock anxiously superintending tlie 
necessary measures of defence. Ho greeted him 
courteously, coiigratuhted him on Hie stock of pro- 
visions witli which the castle had been supplied 
during the night, and was inquiring how they had 
been so happily jii.tvoduc*ed tlirongh the Welsh be- 
siegers, when Wilkin took tlio first occasion to inter- 
rupt him. 

“ Of all tliis anotlior time, good father ; but 1 
wish at present, and hefuro other discourse, to con- 
sult thee on a matter which presses my c^m^cieuce, 
iind moreover deeply concerns iny worldly estate.” 

I ** Speak on, my excellent son,” s:iid the father, 

; conceiving that he should tlius gain the key to 
j Wilkin’s real iiiieiitions. OIi, a tender conscience 
; is a jewel ! and he that will not listen w’hen it 
eailh, * Pour out thy doubts iiit-o the cur of the 
priest,’ bhall one day have his own «loloroiis outcries 
choked with fire and brimstone. Thou wert ever 4)i‘ 
a tender conscience, son Wilkin, tliough thou hast 
but a rough and borrel bearing.” 

*• Well, tlie,n,” said Wilkin, yon are to know, 
good father, that 1 have liad some dealings with my 
neighbour, Jan Vaiiwelt, coiiceriiiiig my daiighler 
lloMC, and that ho has paid me certain gilders on 
I condition T will match her to him.” 

I Pshaw, phsaw I my good son,” said the disap- 
! jiointed confessor, ** this gear can lie over-- this is 
i no time for nnuTyiiig or giving in iiiarriage, when 
we arc all like to bo murdered.” 

“ Nay, but bear me, good father,” said the Fle- 
iniijg, for tills point of conM‘ieii<*e ctuieorns the 
present ease more nearly than you wot of. — You 
liiu&t know I have no will to bestow Itose on this 
same Jan Van welt, who is old, and of ill conditions; 

I and 1 would know of you whether 1 may, in coii- 
scionco, refuse him my consmit ?” 

‘‘ Truly,” said Father Ahlrovand, " Rose is a 
pretty lass, tlioiigli somewhat ha^ty ; and 1 think 
you may.]iuiibstly witlidniw your coiiftciit, always 
on paying back the gilders you have received.” 

But there lies the pinch, good father.” said tlio 
Fleming — “ the refunding this money will reduce 
me to utter poverty. The Welsh have destroyed 
my subslaiico ) and this handful of money is all, 
God lielp me ! on which I must begin the world 
again.” 

Nevertheless, son Wilkin,” said Ahlrovand, 
“ thou must keep thy word, or pay the forfeit ; for 
wliat saitli the text t QuU habitabit in taberjutculo, 
quit regukifCiit in monle sanda 1 — Who shall ascend 
to the tabernacle, <aiid dwell in the holy mountain I 
Ts it not answered again, Qui jurat proximo et non 
JeeipU ? — Go to, iny son — break not tliy plighted 
wora for a little filthy lucre — better is au empty 
stomach and an liungry heart witli a clear cuii- 
Kcicnco, tlian a fatted ox ^ with iniquity audnvord- 
lireaking. — Sawest tliou not our late noble lord, who 
(may his soul be happy !) chose rather to die m#in- i 
cqo^ battle, like a true knight, than live a perjured 
man, though lie hod but spoken a rash word lo^ 
a Welshman over a wine flask !” 

** Alas 1 tlicn,” said the Fleming, " this is even 

1 Old Henry Jenkins, in lib Kocollectlons of die Abboclos 
Iwfore their dissoliition, has tirescrvcd the fact, that ruavMwcf 
was delivered out to the guests, notby weight, but by measure. 




what I feared I We must e’en render up the castle, 
or restore to the Welshman^ Jorworth, die cattle, 
by means of which I bad schemed to victual and 
defend it.” 

“ How — wherpforo — what dost thou mean 1” 
said the monk, in astonishment. ^ T speak to thee 
of Hose FJaminock, and Jan ^in-devil, or whatever 
you call him, and you reply with talk about cattle 
and castles, and 1 wot not what 1” 

“ So please you, holy father, I did but speak in 
parables* This castle was the dntiglirer 1 had pro 
*]iiiscd to deliver over — tlie W'elsliinan is Jan 
Vauwclt, and the gildei’s wore the cattle he has sent 
in, as .a part-payment bofortdiand of my guerdon.” 

“ Parables 1” said the monk, colouring with anger 
at the trick put on him ; what bus a boor like 
thee to do witli parables ? — But I forgive thee — 
I forgive thee.” 

" 1 am thorefoi*o to yield tlio castle to the Welsh- 
man, or j'cstoro him his c:ittlo 1” b^aid the impciic- 
Uitble Dutclimaii. 

“ Sooner yield tliy soul to Satan !” replied the 
monk. 

‘‘ I fear mo it must be the alternative,” said the 
Fleming; "for tlie example of iliv honourable 
lord ” 

" The example of au honourable fool” — nnswered 
the monk ; then prcsc*iitly subjoined, " Our Lady 
bo with iier servant! — This Belgic-braiiied boor 
makes mo forgot wluit 1 would say.” 

" Nay, but (he holy text which Voiir reverence 
cited to me even now,” continued the Fleming. 

" Go to,” said the monk ; "what hast thou to do 
to prosunu* to think of texts ? — knowest thou not 
that the letter of the Scripture slayeth, and that it 
is tlie exposition which mnketh to I've t — Art thou 
not like one who, coining to a physician, conceals 
from liiiii half the symptoms of tiie disease ? 1 

tell iheu, thou toolish Fleming, the t('Xt spcuketli 
hut of promises made unto Christians, and thero 
is ill the Rubric a special cxeejition of such as are 
m:idc to Welshmen.” At this couimcntary the 
Klcining grinued so broadly as to show his whole 
case (>!’ brtind slroiig white teeth. Father AMro- 
vand hiiiifrclf grinned in sympathy, and then pro- 
ceeded to say, — "Come, come, I see how it is. 
Thou hast stiuUod some small revenge on nio for 
doubting of thy truth ; and, in verity, T think thou 
liast taken it wittily enough. But wherefore didst 
thou nut let me into the secret from the beginning ? 
T promise thee t had foul suspicions of thee.” 

"What!” said the Fleming, •'is it possible 1 
could ever think of involving your rcveivnce in a 
little mutter of deceit ? Surely Heaven hath sent 
me more grace and maniiera. — Hark, 1 hear Jor- 
wortli’s lioni at the gate.” 

" He blows like a town swineherd,” said AUlro- 
valid, in disdain. 

" It is notyourreverciicc’spleasurethat I should 
restore the cattle unto him, then ?” said Flanimock. 

" Yes, thus far. Prithee, deliver him straight- 
way over the walls such a tub of boiling water as 
shall scald tlie hair from liis goatskin cloak. And, 
liurk thee, do thou, in tlic flrst place, try the tem- 
pcx'atore of the kettll witli thy foreflngcr, and that 
shall be thy penance for the trick thou liast played 
me.” 

Tlie Fleming answered tliis with another broad 
grin of iiitclligenoe, and they proceeded to tlie outer 
gate, to whi(£ Jorworth come alone. Placing 
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hunsclf at the wicket, which, however, lie kept cars- monk, in a tone of foreboding seriousness, which 
foully barred, and speaking thi'oiigh a small opening, found an echo in the good fathei^a bosom, 
contrived for such purpose, Wilkin Flammock de- " It will not, and it cannot,’’ answered Aldro- 
inandcd of the Welshman his business. i vand; and wc must expect a shrewd attack, which 

" To receive rendition of the castle, agreeable to | T should mind little, but tliat their numbers are 

promise,” said Jorworth. j great, ours few ; the extent of the walls consider- 

Ay ? and art tHbu come on such errand alono T’ ! able, and tlie obstinacy of these Welsh fiends almost 
said Wilkin. j equal to their fury. But we will do tlie heat. 1 will 

" No, truly,” answered Jorworth ; 1 have some ; to the Lady Eveline — She must shew herself upon 

two score of men concealed among yonder bnshos.” | the battlements — She is fairer in feature than be- 
** Then thou badst best lead them away quickly,” { comctli a man of my order to speak of ; and she 
answered WilkiD, ** before our archers let fly a has withal a brcailiiiig of her fa therms lofty spirit, 

bheaf of arrows among them.” The look and the word of such a lady will give a 

ilow, villain ! Dost thou not mean to keep Uiy man double sti'ength in the hour of need.” 
promise I” said the Welshman. " It may be,” said tlio Fleming ; “and I will go 

“ I gave thee none,” said the Fleming; I pro- sec that the good breakfast which 1 have appointed 
mised but to think on what thou didst say. 1 have bn presently served forth; it will give niy Flemings 
<lone so, and have communicated witli iny ghostly 11101 % strength tiian tlie sight of the ten thousand ' 
father, who will in no respect hear of my listening virgins — may tlicir help be with us ! — wei'C tliey 
to thy proposal.” : all aiTang“d on a fair field.” 

“ And wilt thou,” said Jorworth, “ keep tlic cattle, i 
which I simply scut into the castle on the faith of 1 
our agreciuciit 1” i 

“ I will cxconiinunicate and deliver him ovei' to ‘ 

Satan,” said the monk, unable to wait the phh-g- CHAPTER VIII. 


inatic and liugeriiig answer tif tho Fleming, if he 
give horn, hoof, or hair of them, to such an uneir- ' 
cumcised Pliilistine as thou or thy master.” i 

“ It is well, shorn priest,” answered Jorworth, ^ 
in gi%at anger. “ But mark me — reckon nut on ! 
your frock for ransom. When Gwcnwyii hath i 


* Twiia wlipn ye niiscd, 'mid sap ntid uegfs 
'1 liu bitniKT of 3’i»iir riglitful 

At your she ciiptain's cull, 

WIto. miracle of vroinanKind. 

Lent mettle to the nicancbt hind 

That mauji'd her casil'* wnlL 

William Ktewart Bose. 


taken this castle, as it shall not longer shelter such 


I a pair of faithless traitors, I will have you sewed : Tii is morning light was scarce fully spread abroad, | 
; up each into tlie carcass of one of these Line, foi* when Eveline Bcrenger, in compliance with her ‘ 
> which your penitent has forsworn himself, and lay I coiifcssorV advice, coiiimencod her progress around j 
you where wolf and eagle shall be your only com- the wails and battlements of the beleaguered castle, ' 
panions.” « to confirm, by her pensoiial entreaties, tho minds 

“ Thou wilt work thy will when it is matched with of the valiant, and to I'onse the more timid to hop© 
thy power,” said the sedate Netherlander. | and to excrtioii. She wore a rich collar and brace- 

“ False Welshman, wc defy tlicc to thy teeth 1” j lets, as ornaments which indicated her rank and ; 
I answered, in the same bivatli, the more irascible . high descent ; and her under tunic, in tho manner ’ 
i monk. “ I trust to seo the hounds gnaw tliy joints ' of the times, was gathered around her slender waist 
I ere that day come that yo talk of so proudly.” i by a girdle, embmidered with precious stones, and 
j By way of answer to both, Jorworth drew back | secured by a large bucklo of gold. From one side 
j his arm with his levelled javelin, and shaking the j of the girdle was suspended a pouch or pnrso, splen- 
I sliaft till it acquired a vibratory motion, he hurled j didly adorned with needle-work, and on the left 
; it with equal strength and dexterity right against side it sustained a small dagger of exquisite work- 
; the aperture in tlie wicket. It whizzed through maiiship. A dark-coloured mantle, chosen as em- 
• tho opening at which it was aimed, and flew (harm- | blematic of her clouiled fortunes, w'os flung loosely 
{ Icssly, however) between the heads of the monk j around her ; and its hood was brought forward, so 
; and the Fleming ; the former of whom started back, 1 us to shadow, but not hide, her beantiful couute- 
I while the latter only said, as ho looked at the javelin, j nance. Her looks had lost the high and ecstatic 
; which stood quivering in tho door of the guard- : expression wdiich had been inspired by supposed 
I room, “That was well aimed, and happily baulked.” • revelation, but they retained a sorrowful and mild, 

; Jorworth, tho instant he had flung his dart, has- I yet determined character — and, in addressing the 
' tened to the ambush which ho had prepared, and ' soldiers, she used a mixture o& entreaty and eoni- 
! gave tliem at once the signal and the example of a i maiid — now throwing herself upon their protec- j 

rapid retreat down tlie lull. Fatlier Aldrovaud * 

would willingly have followed them with a volley 
of arrows, but the Fleming observed that ammuni- 
tion was too precious witli tliem to be wasted on a 
few runaways. Perhaps the honest man remem- 
bered tliat they had come witliin the danger of such 
a salutatioD, in some measure, on his own assu- 
rance. i 

When tlie noise of the hasty retreat of Jorworth 
and his followers had died away, there ensued a 
i dead silence, well correapondiug with tlie coolness 
1 und.ca1mnoss of that early hour in the morning. 

This will not last long,” said Wi^n to the 


I tion — now demanding in tier aid tho just tribute 
of their allegiance. 

The gaiTison was divided, as military skill dictated, ^ 
in groups, on tlie points most liable to attack, or from 
which an assailing enemy might be best anno}'ed ; 
and it was this unavoidable separation of their fegne:^ 
into small detachments, whicli shewed to disadtii^* ' 
tngo the extent of walls, compared with tlio nnifllKnr 
of the defenders ; and though' Wilkin Flammock 
had contrived several means of concealing this de- 
flcioncy of force from the eiienw, he ^Id not 
disguise it from the defenders of the castle, who 
cast mournful glances on the length of batUemente 
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Much wcro unoccupied save by sentinels, and then 
looked out to the fatal field of battle, l(^ed with 
the bodies of those who ought to have been their I 
comrades in this hour of peril. { 

The presence of Eveline did much to rouse the j 
garrison from this state of discounigeinent. She ! 
glided from post to post, fn^m tower to tower of the i 
old gray fortress, as a gleam of light passes over a 
clouded landscape, and touching its various points ; 
in succession, calls them out to beauty and effect. 
I^rrow and fear sometimes make sufferers eloquent. 
She addressed the various nations who composed 
her little garrison, each in appropriate language. 

To the English, she spoke as children of tlie soil 

to the Flemings, as men who had bccoino denizens 
by the right of hospitality — to the Normans, as 
descendants of that victorious race, whoso sword 
had made them the nobles and sovereigns of every 
j land w'hcre its edge had been ti*ied. To tliein she 
j used the language of chivalry, by whose rules tlie 
meanest of that nation regulated, or affected to rc< 
gulate, his actions. The English she reminded of 
their good faith and honesty of heart ; and to the 
Flemings she spoke of the destruction of their pro- 
perty, tile fruits of their honest industry. To all 
hlie proposed vengeance for the death of their leader 
and his followers — to all she recommended coiifi- 
i dcnce in (lod and Our Lady of the Garde Dolou- 
! reuse; and she ventured to assure all, of the strong 
! and victorious bands that were already in march to 
their relief. 

Will the gallant champions of the cross,” she 
said, think of leaving their native land, while the 
wail of women and of orphans is in their ears ! — 

I it w'ere to convert their pious purpose into mortal 
sill, and to dcromte from the high fame they have 
so well Ye9 — tight but valiantly, and per- 

haps, before the very sun that is now slowly rising 
shall sink in tlie sea, you will see it shining on the 
ranks of Shrewsbury and Chester. When did tlie 
Welsliuien w'ait to hear the clangour of their trum- 
pets, or the rustling of their silken banners 1 Fight 
bravely — fight freely but a while 1 — our castle is 
strong — our munition ample — your hearts are 
good — your arms arc powerful — God is nigh to 
! us, and our friends are not far distant. Fight, 
then, in the name of all tliat is good and holy — 
fight for yourselves, for your wives, for your chil- 
dren, and for your property — and oh ! fight for 
an orphan maiden, who hatli no other defenders 
but what a sense of her sorrows, and tlie remem- 
brance of her fatlier, may raise up among you 1” 
Such spccohcs as these made a powerful impres- 
sion on the men to whom they were addrMsed, 
already hardened, by habits and sentiments, agmnst 
a sense of danger. The cliivalrous Normans swore, 
on tlie cross of their swords, thev would die to a 
j mam ere they would surrender their posts — tlie 
' bhmter Anglo-Saxons cried, ** Shame on him who 
< would render up such a lamb as Eveline to a Welsh 
I wolf, while he could make her a bulwark with his 
body 1”'^ Even the cold Flemings caught a spark 
of entliiisiasm with which thp others were ani-, 
mate^ and muttered to each other praises of the 
young lady’s beauty, and sliort but honest resolves 
to do the best they might in her defence. 

Rose Flammock, who accompanied her lady with 
one or two attendants upon her cii^t around tiie 
castle, seemed to have relapwd into her natural 
eharacter of a idiy and timid girl, out of the excited 


state into which she had been brought by the sus* 
picions whicli in the evening before had attached | 
to her father’s character. She ti*ipped closely but | 
respectfully after Eveline, and listened to what she | 
said from time to time, with the awe and admira- 
tion of a child listening to its tutor, while only her 
moistened eye expressed how faV she felt or com- 
prehended the extent of the danger, or the force of 
the exhortations. There was, however, a moment 
when tlie youthful maiden’s cyehecame more bright, 
her step more confident, her looks more elevated. 
This was when tliey a^iproaclicd theiipot where her 
father, liaving discharged the duties of conuuandcr 
of tlie garrison, was now exercising those of engi- 
neer, and displaying great skill, as well as wonderful 
personal strength, in dii'ecting and assisting the 
establishment of a large mangonel, (a military 
engine used for casting stones,) upon a station cuin- 
iiiandiiig an exposed postern gate, which led from 
the western side of the castle down to the plain ; 
and where a 8evci*e assault was naturally to bo ex- 
pected. The greater part of his armour lay beside 
him, but covered with his cassock to 861*600 it 
from morning dew ; while in his leathern doublet, 
witli arms bare to the shoulder, and a huge sledge- 
hammer in his hand, ho set an cxainplc to the 
mechanics who worked under his direction. 

In slow and solid natui'es tliei*e is usually a touch 
of shamcfaccdiicss, aud a sensitiveness to the bi'each 
of petty observances. Wilkin Flammock had been 
unmoved oven to insensibility at the imputation of 
treason so lately cost upon him ; but he coloured 
high, and was confused, while, hastily throwing on 
his cassock, he endeavoured to conceal the dishabille 
in which ho had been surprised by the Lady Eve- 
line. Not so his daughter. Proud of her father’s 
zeal, her eye gleamed from him to her mistress with 
a look of triumph, which 'seemed to say, Ami 
this faithful follower is ho who was supcctcd of 
treachery I” 

Eveline’s own bosom made her the same re- 
proach ; and anxious to atone for her momentary 
doubt of his fidelity, she offered for his acceptance 
a ring of value, in small amends,” slie said, of a 
momentary misconstruction.” 

^ It needs not, lady,” said Flammock, with his 
usual bluntness, “ unless 1 have the ireedom to 
bestow tlie gaud on Rose ; for I think she was 
grieved enough at tliat which moved me little, — 
as why should it !” 

** Dispose of it as tliou wilt,” said Eveline ; “ the 
stone it bears is as true as thine own faith.” 

Here Eveline paused, and looking on the broad 
expanded plain whicli extended between the site 
of tlie castle and the river, observed bow silent 
and still the morning was rising over what had so 
lately been a scene of such extensive slaughter. ' 

** It will not be so long,” answered Flammock; 

we shall have noise enough, and tliat nearer to 
our ears than yesterday.” 

Which way lie the enemy 1” said Eveline ; 

<< nietliinks I can spy neither tents nor pavilions.” 

« They use none, lady,” answered Wilkin 
Flammock. “ Heaven has denied them the grace 
and knowledge to weave linen enough for sueh a 
purpose — Yonder they lie on botli sides of tile 
river, covered witli nought but their white mantles. 
Would one flunk that a host of thieves and cut- 
throats could look so like the finest object in nature 
—a weli-spvead blcaching-field!— llark !— luirk 
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— the wasps are 1)eginiiing to buzz ; tliegr will soou 
bt their stings.*’ 

In hict, there was lieard among the Welsh anuy 
a low and indistinct murmur, Mke that of 


<• l^cus alarm’d, and arming in tlieir 


Terrified at tlie liollow menacing sound, wiiieh grew 
louder every moment, Hose, w'lio had all the irrita- 


bility of a stiiisitivo temperament, clung to her 
father’s arm, saying, in a temfied whisper, “ It is 


like the sound of tlio sea the niglit before the great 
inundation.” H 


And it betokens too rough weather for w'omen 
to be abroad in,” said Flainuiock. “ Go to your 
chamber, Lady Eveline, if it bo Y»>ur will — and go 
you too, Roscheii — God bless ^ou both — do 
but keep us idle hero.” 

And, indeed, conscious that sbe bad doiiu all tliat 
was incumbent upon her, and fearful lest the chill 
which she felt creeping over lier own heart should 
infect otJiers, Eveline took her vajssal's ad \ ice, and 
witlidrew slowly to her own apartment, often eastuig 
back her eye to the place where the Wulsli, now 
drawn out and under arms, were .advancing iheir 
ridgy battalions, like the waves of an appruiiching 
tide. 

I’lie Prince of Powys had, with considoiuble 
military skill, adopted a plan of attack suitable to 
the fiery genius of his followers, and calculated to 
alarm on every point the feeble gan'isoii. 

The tliree sides of the castle wliich were defended 
by tile nver, were watclu*d each liy a iiuiuei*ous 
body of tho British, with instructions to couline 
themselves to tho diseb'^rge of arrows, unless they 
should observe that some favourable opportunity of 
close attack should occur. But fur the greater part 
of Gwenwyn’s forces, consisting of three col unins 
of grcAt sti'ength, advanced along the plain on the 
western side of the ciistlc, and nienaeod, ivith a 
desperate assault, the ivalls, which, in that direction, 
were deprived of the defence of the river. I’lic first 
of these iormidable bodies cniisistcd entirely of 
ai'chei'S, wlio dispersed th(‘mse]ves in front of the 
beleagured place, and took advantage of cvwy bu.di 
and rising ground which eoiiM afibnl them shelter ; 
and then began to bend their bows and shower 
their arrows on the baltlenionts and loop-holes, suf- 
fering, however, a great deal more darnuge than 
they were able to inflict, os the garrison ivturncd 
their shot in comparative safety, and with more 
secure and deliberate aim.* Under cover, however. 


Bucli fury as to draw thither as many of the be- 
sieged us could possibly be spared from otlicr 
defeuded posts, aud when there appeared a point 
less strongly manned tlian was adequate to defence, 
that, ill its turn, was furiously assailed by a sepa- 
r.'ite body of tho enemy. 

Thus Uie (lefeudei's of the Garde Doloureuse re- 
sembled the cmbaiTassed traveller, engaged in 
FC|>elling a swarm of hornets, wliich, while ho 
brushes tlicm from one part, fix in sivarms up«m 
another, and drive him to despair by their num- 
bers, and the boldness and multiplicity of their 
attacks. The postern being of course a principal 
point of attack, Fatlicr Aldrovand, whose an.Yic^y 
would not permit him to be absent from the walls, 
and who, indeed, where decency would permit, took 
an occasional sharo in the active defence of the 
place, habted thiilier, ns the point chiefly in danger. 

Here he found the Fleming, like a second Ajax, 
grim with dust aud blood, working with his own 
hands tlie groat engine which he had lately liclpeii 
to erect, and at the same time giving heedful eye to 
all the exigencies around. 

“ Ilow thinkest thou of this day’s work ?” £:iid 
the monk in a whisper. 

“ What skills it telKing of it, father V* ropb'ed 
Flanuuuck ; thou art no soldier, and I have no 
time for w'ords.” 

Nay, take tliy breath,” said the monk, tucking 
up the sleeves i»i’ liis frock ; “ f will try to liclp tbeo 
the wliilst — .'ilthough, Cur Lady pity me, I know 
nothing of tJiese btraiige devices, — not even tlio 
iianu'b. But our rule commands us to labour; tliero 
CM\ be no liarni, therefore, in turning this winch — 
or ill placing tliis sleel-heacled pu!ce of wood oppo- 
site to the cord, (suiting his actions to his words.) 
nor sec I aught luicanonical in ndjustii|g the lover 
thus, or in touching the spring.” 

The large bolt whizzed tlirimgh the air. as he 
spoke, and was so succobslully aimed, that it struck 
down a Welsh chief of eminence, to whom Gweu- 
wyii hiiuscdf was in the act of giving some iinpor- 
biiit charge. 

Well driven, trebnehet — well flown, qunrrd 
cried the monk, unable to contain bis delight, and 
giving, in bis tviumjdi, the true tecbnical nainc.'S to 
tlie eiigiuc, and the javelin which it discharged. 

And well aimed, monk,” added Wilkin Flam- 
mock ; 1 think thou kuowest inoro than is in tlav 

breviaiy.” 

** Care not thou for that,” said tho father ; and 


of their discharge of lU'rows, two very strong 
bodies of Wolsh attempted to carry tho outer de- 
fences of the castle by storm. They had axe^ to 
destroy tlie {lolisades, tlieu called barriers ; faggots 
to fill up the external ditches ; torches to set fire 
to aught combustible which they iniglit find; aitd, 
above all, ladders to scale tlie walls. \ 

These detachment rushed with incredible fury 
towards the point of attack, despite a most obsti- 
nate defence, and tlie great loss which they sus- 
tained by missiles of every kind, and continued 
the assault for nearly an hour, supplied by reiii- 
forcemeuts which more ilian recruited their dimi- 
nished numbers. When they were at last compelled 
to reti^t, they seemed to adopt a new and yet 
more harassing species of atta^. A large bodv 
assaulted one exposed point of the fortress witii 

' 1 l5ee^ot»C.jtrehern/}y4tkik 


now that thou seest ] can work an engine, aud that | 
the Welsh knaves seem something low in stomacl.’, j 
wliat think’st tliou of our estate t” 

“Well enough — for a bad one — if wo may 
hope for speedy succour; but men’s bodies ^ of 
fie.sh, not of iron, and we may be at last wearied 
out by numbers. Only one soldier to fourfards 
of wall, is a fearful odds ; and the villains are aware 
of it, and keep us to sharp work.” 

The renewal of the assault here broke oiT their 
conversation, nor did the active enemy porniit theip ! 
to enjoy much impose until sunset ; for, alaroiing j 
them witli repeated menaces of attack upon diffe^t 
points, bendes making two or three formldalite and 
furious assaults, they left tliem seavoe time to 
breathe, or to take a moment’s refroshmenh Yet. 
the Weiidi piud a severe price for tlieir temerity ; 
for, while nothiitg could exceed the bravery witli 
which their men repeatedly advanced to tiieattaeki 
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tJ!Ose which were made latest in the day had less “ Let him not bo blamed for niy fault,” (wd 
^ animated desperation than tlicir first onset ; and Eveline, pointing to a place where. the Flemish 
it is probable, that the sense of having sustained sentinel lay in tlie shade of the battlement fast nalt^ep 
great loss, and apprehension of its effects on the — “ He was overcome with toil — had fought hard 
spirits of his people, made nightfall, and the inter- through tlio day, and when I saw him asleep as I 
ruption of the contest, as acceptable to Gwenwyh came hither, like a wandering spirit that cannot 
as to the exhausted gan'ison of tliu Garde Dolou- take slumber or 1*01)080, 1 would not disturb the rest 
r;3usc. ^ which 1 envied. As he had fought for roc, 1 might, 

But in the camp or leaguer of the Welsh there I thought, watch an hour for liiin ; so 1 took his 
was glee and triumph, for the loss of the past day weapon with the purpose of ivniaiiiing here till some 
was forgotten in I’ccollectioii of the signal victory one should come to relievo him.” 
which had preceded this siege ; and the dispirited " I will relievo the schclm, with A vengeance !” 
garrison could hear from their walls the laugh and said Wilkin Flnmmock, and ssduted the slumber* 
the song, the sound of harping and gaiety, which ing and prostrate warder with two kieks, which 
triumphed by anticipation over their surrender. made liis corslet clatter. Tlio man started to bis 
The sun was for some timo sunk, the twilight feet in no small alarm, w'hicb liu W'^ould have com- 
, deepened, and night closed with a blue and cloud- inuiiicatcd to the next sentinels and to the whole 
: less sky, in which tho thousand spangles that «lcck garrison, by crying out that tho W'olsh were upon 
the firmament received double brilliancy from some the walls, had not the monk covcnxl his bread 
slight toncli of frost, altlioiigh the paler planet, their 1 mouth with his hand just ius the roar w:is issuing 
mistress, was but in her first quarter. The ncces- ' forth. — Peace, aJid get tlicc down to the under 
t-itiesof the garrison were considerably aggravatcfl j hayley,” Riid he; — “tlioii duservest death, by all 
by that of keeping n very strong and watchl 111 guard, | the policies of w'ar — but, look ye, varlet, and see 
ill according with the weakoess of their nnmbors, I who ims saved your worthless neck, by watching 
,at a time which appeared favourable to any sudden wliilo you wore dreaming of swine's ficah and bcer- 
noctnrnal alarm ; and, so urgent was this duty, that | pots.” 

those wlio had been more slightly wounded on the i TJie Fleming, although as yc‘t but half awake, 
jircecding da}', wore obliged to lake their share in i was snffiei'.silly eoiiscious of his situation, tf) sneak 
it, notwithstanding (heir hurts. Tlie monk and ; (»if without ri'i»Iy, afUT two or three awkward coii- 
Fleming, who now* jierCeclly umleretood each otIuM*, i geos, us well to Eveline as to those by whom his 
w'cnt in company around tho walls at iiuMniglil, j ivjioso had been so tmc(;rcmonioiisly interrupted, 
oxhortiug the warders to bo watchful, ami oxaiui- I He deserves to bo tied neck and heel, the 
m’ng with their own eyes the state of the fortrras. ' houmlsfoot,” said Wilkin. “ But what would you 
It was ill tho course of these roniids, and as they . have, Unly I My eoinitrymcn cannot live without 
were ascending an elevated platform by a range j rest or slet'p.” So sax ing, he gave a yawn so wide, 
of narrow and uneven stc|)s, something galling to | as if he had proposed to swallow one of tlvc turrets 
the monk** treail, that they percuived on tho sum- ; at an angle of tho platform on which he stood, as if 
mit to which they were ascending, instead of the ‘ it had only garnislieil a Christinas pasty, 
black corslet of the Flemish soiUiiiel who had been s “ 'rruo, g»»ud Wilkin,” said Kveliiie ; ^ and do you 
placed there, two white forms, the appearance of therefore kilio some rest, and ti’ust to my watch- 
winch struck Wilkin Flammock with more dismay * fulness, at legist till tho guards ,ai*c relieved, f 
than he liad shewn during any of the doubtful events ! cannot sleep if I would, and 1 would not if I could.” 
of tlie preceding day’s fight. Thanks, lady,” said Flivimnock ; “ and in trutii, 

“ Father,” he said, “ betake yourself to voiir , as this is a centrical place, and the rounds must 
tools — €8 spuckt — there arc hobgoblins here.” . pass in an hour at farthest, 1 will e’en close my 
The good father had not learned as a priest to eyes for such a space, for the lids feel us heavy as 
defy the spirituiil host, whom, as a soldier, he had ■ fiood-gaces.” 

dreaded more than any mortal enemy ; hut ho ! “ Uli, father, father I” excUiimcd Rose, alive to 

began to recite with chattering teeth, the exorcism : her sire’s nncoivinonious neglect of decorum — 
of the church, “ Conjvro rot omnrs, fpiritiis maligni, ’> “ think where you are, and in whose presence !” 
magni, aique jjarri,” — when he was interrupted ! “ Ay, ay, good Flammock,” said (be iiioiik, rc- 

by the voice of Eveline, who called out, “ Is it you, ! meinher the presence of a noble Noniiaii riaidcii 
Fatlier Aldrovand I” ■ is no place for folding of cloalts and doiming of 

^ucli lightened at heart by finding they b.'di no ' night-caps.” • ^ 

^OBt to deal with, Wilkin Flammock and the priest ” l^*t him alone, father,” said Eveline, who in 
advanced liastily to the platform, where they found another moment might h.*ive sinik’d at the rcadiiio-ra 
the lady with her faithful Hose, the former witli a with which Wilkin Flammock folded hiiiisclf in his 
half-pike in her hand, like a sentinel on duty. Inigo cloak, extended his substantial form ou the 

“ How is this, daughter I” said tho monk ; “ how stone bench, and gave the most decided tokens of 
came you here, and' thus armed ? and w'here is tlie profound repose, long ere tlicmonk had done speak- 
senfincl, — thd lazy Flemish hound, that sliould ing. — “ Forms and fashions of respect,” slie con- 
have kept tlie post!” • tiiiued, ‘‘are for times of ease and nicety ; — When 

" May he not be a lazy hound, yet not a Flemislk in danger, tho sohiicr’s bedchamber is wherever he 
one, fhtherl” said Rose, who was ever awakened can find leisure for an hour’s sleep-— his eating- 
by any thing which seemed a reflection upon her ball, wherever be can obtain f<K>d. Sit thou down 
country ; “ metliinks I have heard of such curs of j by Rose and me, good father, and tell us of somq 
breed.” | holy lesson which may pass awUy these hours of 

to, Rose, you are too malapert for a young weariness and calamity.” ' 
maiden,^ said her fatlier. Once more, where is j The father obeyed] but however willing to afford 
Petsrkin Vorst, who should have kept tliis post f” consoJatioii, his ingenuity and theological skill sug- 
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^ef^tcd nothing bettor than a recitation of the peni- 
tentiary psnbna, in which he continued until 
fatiguu became too powerful for him also, when ho 
committed the same breach of decorum for which 
he had upbraided Wilkin Flanimock, and fell fast 
asleep in the midst of his devotions. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Oh, night of vro,** Mie aaul nf.d wopt, 

** Oh, night foroboding i;i»rn)w ! 

Oh. night of wo.** she Miid iiiid went. 

“ lint more 1 dfvud the morrow I” 

bTR CilLBRRT KlLIOT. 


yourself — exposing even your dear life among the 
I showero of the Welsh arrows, when doing so could 
give couLuge to others ; while I — shame on me-^ 

I could but tremble, sob, and weep, and needed all 
' the little wit I have to prevent my shouting with 
j the wild cries of tlie Welsh, or screaniiiig and gruan- 
i ing with those of our friends who fell around me.’* 

I " Alas ! Rose,*’ answered her mistress, ** you may 
I at pleasure indulge your fears to tho verge of dis- 
traction itself — you have a father to nght and ; 
watch for you. Mine — my kind, noble, and Imn- ’ 
oured parent, lies dead on yonder field, and all ! 
which remaius for me is to act as may best become 
. his memory. Bat this moment is at least mine, to 
I think upon and to mourn for him.” 

So Biiying, and overpowered by tlie long-repressed 
I burst of filial sorrow, she sunk down on the ban- 


Tre fatigue which had exhausted Flammock and qiiettc which i*an along the inside of the embattled 
the monk, was unfclt by tlie two anxious maidens, parapet of the platform, and murmuring to herself, 
who remained with their eyes bent, now upon the He is gone for ever !** abandoned herself to the ; 
dim landscape, now on the stai's by which it was extremity of grief. One hand grasped unconsciously | 
lighted, as if they could have read there the events the weapon whicli she lield, and served, at the same | 


which the morrow was to bring forth. It was a 
placid and melancholy scene. Tree and field, and 
hill and plain, lay before them in doubtful light, 
while at greater distance, their eye could with difii- 
eiilty trace one or two places where the river, hidden 


time, to prop her forchoarl, while tlie tears, by whicli 
she was now for the first time relieved, flowed in 
torrents from her eyes, and her sobs seemed so 
convulsive, tliat Rose almost feared her heart was i 
bursting. Her affection and sympathy dictated at ! 


in general by banks and trees, spread its more ex- j once the kindest course which Eveline’s condition | 
panded bosom to the stars, and the pale crescent. | permitted. Without attempting to control tlie tor- I 
AH was still, excepting the solemn riisli of the i rent of grief in its full current, she gently sat her 

X 1 .1 Xl xl 1. *11 x*_1-l.. _ 1 ' 1 « • 1 xl - 1 . ^ L t 


waters, and now and then tho shrill tinkle of a harp, 
which, heard from moi’c than a mile’s distance 
through the midnight silence, aniionnced that sonic 
of tlie Welshmen still protracted their most be- 
loved amusement. The wild notes, partially heard, 
seemed like the voice of some psissiiig spirit ; and, 


down beside the mourner, and possessing herself ol j 
tho hand w'hich had sunk motionless by her side, | 
she alternately pressed it to her lips, her bosom, j 
and her brow — now covered it witli kisses, uow 
bedewed it with tears, and amid these tokens of the 
most devoted and humble sympathy, waited a more 


connected as tlicy were with ideas of fierce and | composed moment to offer her little stick of con- | 
unrelenting hostility, thrilled on Eveline’s car, as : solution in such deep silence and stillness, that, as ! 
if prophetic of war and wo, captivity and death. ; the pale light fell upon the two beautiful young I 
The only oUier sounds which disturbed the extreme j women, it seemed mtlier to shew a group of statuary', 
stillness of tho night, were the occasional step of a . the w'ork of some eminent sculptor, than beings 
sentinel upon his post, or the hooting of the owls, i whose eyes still wept, and whose hearts still throb- 
which seemed to wail the approaching downfall of > bed. At a little distonce, tho gleaming corslet of 
thcmooiilight turrets, in which they had established the Fleming, and the dark garments of Father 
their ancient habitations. j Aldrovaiid, as they lay prostrate on tlie stone steps, 

The calmness of all iiround seemed to press like j might represent tho bodies of those for whom the 
a weight on Uie bosom of tlie unhappy Eveline, and j jirincipal figures were mourning, 
hrou^it to her mind a deeper sense of pi’escnt j After a deep agony of many minutes, it seemed 
grief, and keener apprehension of future hoiTors, j that the sorrows of Eveline were assuming a more ! 
than had reigned there during the bustle, blood, • composed character ; her convulsive sobs were ' 
and confusioix of the preceding day. She rose up < changed for long, low, profound sighs, and the | 
— she sat down — she moved to and fro on the i course of her tears, though they still flowed, was | 
platform — she remained fixed like a statue to a I milder and less violent. Her kind attendant, avail- i 


single spot, as if she were trying by variety of posture 
to diveii her internal sense of fear and sorrow. 


ingilicrself of .these gentler symptoms, tried softly | 
to win the spear from her lady’s grasp. Let me be | 


At length, looking at the monk and tlie Fleming sentinel for a while,” she said, ** my sweet lady-— i 
as they slept soundly under the shade of tho battle- I will at least scream louder than you, if any dtaag^r | 
ment, she could no longer forbear breaking dlence. should approach.” She ventured to kiss her i^eek, ! 
" Men are happy,” she said, ^ my beloved Bose ; and throw her arms around Eveline’s neck while | 
their anxious thoughts are either diverted by toil- i she spoke ; but a mute caress,’which expressed her j 
some exertion, or drowned in the insensibility which | sense of the faithful girl’s kind intentions to minis- i 


follows it. They may encounter wounds and death. 


possible to her repose, was tlie only answer i 


anguish than the body knows, and in the gnawing in the same posture, — Eveline, like an upright and 
sense of present ill and fear oi future misery, suffer tender poplar, — Rose, whb encircled her l^y in 
.a living death, more cruel than that which ends her arms, like the woodbine which twines aroiind it 
our woes at once.” At length Rose suddenly felt her young mistrefia 

** Bo not be thus downcast, my noble lady,” said sliiver in her embrace, and then Eveline’s lumd 
Rose ; be rather what you were yesterday, caring grasped her Snn rigidlv as she whispered,^ Bo you . 
Cur the wohnded, for the aged, for every one but hear nothing I” 
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I “No — notliing but the hooting of the owl,” an- 

Bwered Rose, timorously. 

** I heard a distant sound,” said Eveline, — “ I 
thought 1 heard it — hark, it comes again 1 — Look 

• from the battlements, Rose, while 1 awaken the ' 
priest and thy fatlier.” 

“ Direst lady,” said Rose, “ I dare not — what 
can this sound be tliat is heard by one only 1 — You 
are deceived by the rush of the river.” 

“ I would not alanii the c:i8tle unnecessarily,” 

I said Eveline, pausing, “or even break your father’s 
I needful slumbers, by a fancy of mine — But hark 
: —harkl^ — I hear it again — distinct amidst the 
■' intermitting sounds of the rushing water — a low 
' tremulous sound, mingled with a tinkling like smiths 
or armourera at work upon their anvils.” 

Rose had by this time sprung up on the ban- 
quette, and flinging bock her rich tresses of fair 
' hair, had applied her hand behind her ear to collect 
; tlio distant sound. “ 1 hear it,” she cried, “ and it 
; increases — Awake them, for Heaven’s sake, and 
' without a moment's delay !” 

Eveline accordingly stiiTed the sleepers wiUi the 
reversed end of the lance, and as they started to 

• their feet in haste, she wliispcred in a hasty but 
! cautious voice, “To arms — the Welsh are upon 
' us !” 

“What — where!” said Wilkin Flammock, — 

. “ where be they 1” 

“ Listen, and you will hear tliem arming,” she 
replied. 

^ “ The noise is but in thine own fancy, lady,” said 

the Fleming, whose organs were of the same heavy 
character with his form and his disposition. “ I 
would 1 had not gone to sleep at all, since 1 was to 
' be awakened so soon.” 

“ Nay, but listen, good Flammock— the sound of 
armour comes from the north-cast.” 

“ The Welsh lie not in tliat quarter, lady,” said 
Wilkin, “ and besides, they wear ho armour.” 

“ 1 hear it — I hear it I” said Fatlier-AMrovand, 
who had been listening for some time. “ All praise 
to St Benedict 1 — Our Lady of the Garde Dolou-* 
lYsuse has been gracious to her servants as ever ! — 

. It is tlie tramp of horse — it is the clash of aiTnour 
■ — the chivalry of tlie Marches are coming to our 
- relief — Kyrio Eleison !” 

! “ I hear something too,” said Flammock, — 

“ something like tlie hollow sound of the great sea, 

; when it burst into my neighbour Klinkerman’s 
; warehouse, and rolled his pots and pans against 
I each other. But it were an evil mistake, father, to 
I take foes for friends — wo were best rouse the 
I people.” 

I “ Tush 1” said the priest, " talk to me of pots and 

• kettles I — Was I squire of tlie body to Ck>uat Ste- 
! pheti Mauleverer for twenty years, and do 1 not 
{ know tlie tramp of a war-horse, or the clash of a 
, uiail-eoat t — But call the men to the walla at any 

I rate, and have me the best drawn up at the base- . 
I Gooirt — ^we may help tliem by a sally.” i 

“ That will not be rashly undertaken witli my 
^nsent,” murmured the Fleming ; “ but to tlie wall 
If you will, and in good time. But keep your Nor- | 
uiansand English silent. Sir Priest, else their unruly i 
Hnd noisy Joy will awaken tlie Welsh camp, and 
iw^ore them for their unwelcome visiters.” | 

The monk laid his finger oil his lip in sig^ of 
intelligence, and they parted in opposite direction^ { 
rach to rouse the defenders of the castle, who were I 


soon heard di*awing from all quarters to their posts | 
npou the walls, witTi liearta in a very different mood | 
from that in which they had descended fiHim them. ■ 
The utmost c:iution being used to pi*event noise, the 
manning of the walls was accomplished in silence, 
and the garrison awaited in breathless expectation 
tlie success of the forces who were rapitlly advaiiciug 
to tlicir relief. 

The character of the sounds which now loudly 
awakened the silence of this eventful night, could 
no longer be mistaken. They were distingui&li.'ible 
from tlie rushing of a niighry river, or from the 
muttering sound of distant thunder, by the sharp 
and angry notes which the clashing of the rider’s 
arms mingled with the deep bass Of the horses’ rapid 
tread. From the long continuance of the i-ouiidA,. 
their loudness, and the extent of horizon from wiiicli 
they seemed to come, all in the castle were satistied 
that the approaching rcliiT consisted of several very 
strong bodies of liorsc.^ At once this mighty sound 
ceased, as if tlie earth on wliich they trod had either 
devoured the armed squadrons or had become in- | 
capable of resounding to their tramp. Tlie defenders j 
of the Garde Doloui*cusc concluded that their friends ; 
had made a sudden halt, to give their horses breath, ■ 
examine the leaguer of the enemy, and settle the ! 
order of the attack upon them. The pause, how- ! 
ever was but momontary. i 

The British, so alert at surprising their enemies, ' 
wer€j themselves, on many occasitms, liable to Mir- I 
prise. Their men were uiidisciplined, and some- 
times negligent of the patient duties of the sentinel; 
and, besides, tlicir foragers and flying parties, who 
scoured the country during the preceding day, hud 
brought back tidings which had lulled them into 
fatal security. Their camp had been therefore care- 
lessly guarded, and confident in tl\p smallness of the 
garnsoii, they had altogether neglected the impor- 
tant military duty of cstahlishing patrolsand outposts 
at a proper distance from their main body. Thus 
the cavalry of the Lords Marchers, notwithstanding 
tlio noise which accompanied ilicil* advance, had 
approached very near the British camp without 
exciting tlie least alarm. But while they were 
arranging their forces into separate columns, in 
order to commence the assault, a loud and increas- 
ing clamour among tlie Welsh announced that they 
w'erc at length aware of tlicir danger. TJic shrill 
and discordant cries by which they endeavoured to 
assemble tlicir men, eacli under the banner of bis 
chief, resounded from their leaguer. Jiut these 
rallying shouts were soon couveried into screams, 
and clamours of horror and dismay, when the thun- 
dering charge of the barbed horses and heavily 
armed cavalry of tlie Anglo-Normans surprised tlieir 
undefended camp. 

Yet not even under circumstances so adverse did 
the descendants of the ancient Britons renouncs 
their defence, or forfeit their old hereditary privi- 
Icgc, to be cdled the bravest of mankind. Tlieir 
cries of defiance and resistance were heard resound- 
ing above the groans of the wounded, the shouts of 
the triumphant assailants, and tlie universal tumult 
’of the iiiglit-battle. It was not until tlie morning 


1 Even the shurp and angiy clang mado by tlie ivoneeab- 
bards of modern cavalry ringing against tliCAtcut-tlpp’d laddlei 
and BtiiTiip, betnu’s their approach from a distance. Tbe dash 
of the armour of knlgbta, armed iap-d-pie, must have beeu 
much mure easily discernible. 
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light began to peep forth, that the slaughter or dis- 
persion of Gwcnwyii’s forces was complete, and tliat 
die “ eartlMpiako voice of victory” arose m un- 
controlled and uimiingled energy of exultation. 

Tlien the besieged, if they could be still so termed, 
looking from their towers over the expanded conn- 
try beneath, witnessed nothing but one wido-sprcad 
scene of desultory flight and uni'claxed pursuit. 
That the Welsh had been pcmiiltcd to I'licainp in 
fancied security upon the hither side of the river, 
now reitdored their discomfiture moi*c dreadfully 
fatal. The single pass by wluoli they could cross to 
the other side was soon com]>loteiy eliokcd by fugi- 
tives, on whoso roar raged the swords of tho victo- 
rious Normans. Many threw tliemselves into the 
river, upon the precarious chance of gaining the 
farther side, and, except a few, who were uncom- 
monly strong, skilful, and active, perished among 
the i*ocks and in the cuiTents ; othoiv, more for- 
i innate, escaped by fords, with which they had 
I accidentally been made acquainted ; many dis- 
1 persod, or, in small hands, flc<l in ivcklcss despair 
L toward!:: the castle, as if the fortress, which had beat 
I them off when victorious, could be a place of refuge 
to thorn in their present forlorn condition ; while 
others roamed wildly over the plain, seeking only 
escape frominiinediato and instant danger, without 
knowing whitlier they ran. 

The Normans, meanwhile, divided into small 
parties, followed and slaughtered them at pleasure ; 
while, as a rallying point for the victors, tho banner 
of flngo de Lacy streamed from a su)all mount, on 
which Gw'onwyn had lately pitclied his ow’n, and 
surrounded by a competent force, both of infanti‘y 
and horsemen, which tho experienced Baron per- 
mitted on no account to wander far from it. 

Tho rest, as wo have already said, followed the 
chase with shouts of exultation and of vengeance, 
ringing around tho battlements, which resounded 
with the cries, “ I£a, Saint Edward ! — Wa, Saint 
Dennis ! — Strike — slay — no f quarter to the Welsh 
wolves — think on Raymond Berciiger !” 

The soldiers on tlie walls joined in these vengeful 
and victorious clamours, and discharged several 
sheaves of arrows upon such fugitives, as, iu their 
extremity, approached too near the castle. They 
would Jain have sallied to givo more active assist- 
ance ill tlie work of destruction ; but tho commu- 
nication being now open with the Constable of 
Chester’s forces, Wilkin Flainmock considered him- 
self and the garrison to be under the orders of 
. that renowned chief, and refused to listen to the 
eager admonitions of Father Aldrcjvand, who would, 
notwithstauding his sacerdotal character, have will- 
ingly himself taken charge of the sally which he 
proposed. 

At length, the scene of slaughter seemed at an 
end. The retreat was blown* on many a bugle, and 
knights halted on the plain to collect their personal 
followers, muster them under their proper pennon, 
and then march them slowly back to the great 
standard of their leader, around which the main 
body were again to be assembled, like the clouds 
which gather around the evening sun— -a fanciful 
simile, which might yet bo drawn farther, in re^ct 
of tho level rays of strong lurid light which shot from 
those dark battalions, ns the beams were flung back 
trom their polished armour. 

The plain was in this manner soon cleared of the 
norsenven, and remained occupied only by the dead 


bodies of the slaughtered Welshmen. The bands 
who had followed me pursuit to a greater distance 
were also now wen returning, driving before them, 
or dragging after tliein, dejected and unhappy cap- 
tives, to whom tliey had given (quarter when their 
thirst of blood Wtas satiated. 

It was then that, desirous to attract the attention 
of his libemtoi's, Wilkin Flainmock commanded all 
tho banners of the castle to be displayed, under a 
geiieml shout of acclamation from tliose who had 
fought under them. It was answered by a universal 
cry of joy from Dc Lacy’s anny, which rung so 
wide, as might even yet have startled such of the 
Welsh fugitives, as, far distant from this disastrous 
field of flight, might have ventured to lialt for a 
moinout’s repose. 

Presently after this greeting had been exchanged, 
a single riilor advanced from the Constable’s army 
towards the castle, shewing, even at a distance, an 
unusual dexterity of horscinaiiship and grace of 
deportment, lie arrived at the drawbridge, which 
was instantly lowered to receive him, whilst Flam- 
mock and the monk (for the latter, as far as he could, 
associated himself with the former in all acts of 
authority) hastened to receive tho envoy of their 
liberator. They found liiiii just alighted from the 
ravcn-oolourod horse, wliich was sliglitly flecked 
with blooil as well as foam, and still panted with 
the exertions of the evening ; though, answering to 
tho caressing hand of his youthful rider, he arched 
his neck, sli(M)k his steel caparison, and snorted to 
annoniice las unabatod mettle and nmvearied love 
of combat. The young man’s eagle look bore the 
same token of unabated vigour, mingled with the 
signs of recent exertion, llis helmet hanging at his 
saddle-bow, shew cd a gallant countenance, coloured 
highly, blit not inflamed, which looked out from a 
rich profusion of short chestnut curls ; and although 
his annour was of a massive and simple form, ho 
moved under it with such elasticity and case, that 
it seemed a graceful attin?, not a burden or encum- 
brance. A furred mantle had not sat on him with 
^ore easy grace than the heavy hauberk, which 
complied with every gesture of his noble form. Yet 
his countenance was so juvenile, that only the down 
on tlie upper lip announced decisively the approach 
to manhood. The females, who tlirongcd into the 
ccmi’t to see the first envoy of their deliverers, could 
not forbear mixing praises of his beauty with bless- 
ings on his valour ; and one comely middle-aged 
daine^ in particular, distinguished by the tightn^ 
with which her scarlet hose sat on a well-8ha|>ed leg 
and ankle, and by the cleanness of her coif, pressed 
close up to the young squire, and, more mrward 
than the rest, doubled the crimson hue of his cheek, 
by crying aloud, that Our Lady of the Garde Dolou- 
reuse had sent them news of their redeinptioii bj 
an angel from the sanctuary; — a speeen which, 
although Father Aldrovaiid shook liis head, was 
received by her companions witli such general ac- 
clamation, as greatly embarrassed the young man’s 
modesty. 

“ Peace, all of ye !” said Wilkin Flammock— 
" Know you no respects, you women, or liave you 
never seen a young gentleman before, that yon 
hang on him like flics on a honey-comb t Stand 
back, I say, and let us bear in mace what are the 
commands of tlie noble Lord of Lacy.” 

" These,” said the young man, " I can only de- 1 
liver in the presence m the right noble demoiselle, | 
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Ev'olino Berenger, if I may bo thought worthy of 
such honour.” 

That thou art, noble sir,” said the same foi** 
w.ard dame, who had before expressed her admir- 
al ion so energetically ; “ I will uphold thee worthy 
of her pi'eseuce, and whatever other grace a lady 
can do thee.” 

“ Now, hold thy tongue, with a wanion !” said 
the monk ; while in the same breath the Fleming 
exclaimed, ** Beware the cucking-stool, Dame Scant- 
o'-Graco !” while he conducted the noble youth 
a^i'oss the court. 

I ^‘Let my good horse bo cared for,” said the 
I cavalier, as he put the bridle into the hand of a 
menial ; and in doing so got rid of some part of his 
female retinue, who began to pat and praiso tlic 
steed as much as they liad done the rider ; and 
some, in the enthubisism of their joy, hardly abstained 
; from Kissing tlio stiiTups and horse furniture. 

But Dame Gillian was not so easily diverted from 
her own point as were some of her coinpanioii.«<. 
fSho coiiliiuied to I'cpcat the word ciickhij-^ftool, till 
the Fleming was out of hearing, and then became 
more specific in her objurgation. — A.nd why 
cucking-stool, T pray, Sir Wilkin Buttorfirkiu 1 You 
are the man would stop an Kiiglisli mouth with a 
Phnnisli damask napkin, 1 trow ! Marry qnep, ni}' 
cousin the weaver ! And why the cuckiiig-.stool, I 
pray ? — hecauso my young lady is comely, and tlio 
young squire is a man of inettU?, reverence to his 
beard tlutt is to Ciniio yet ! I lave we not eyes to 
see, and have w'o not a mouth and a tongue V* 

“ III troth, Dame Gillian, they do you wning who 
doubt it,” said Eveline’s nurse, who stood by ; “ but 
I prithee, keep it shut now', w'crc it but for womaii- 
hooil.” 

“ How now, mannerly Mrs Margery 1” replied 
the incorrigible Gillian; ‘‘is your heart so high, 
because you dandled our young lady on your knee 
fifteen yeai'S siiicti ? — Let me tell yon, tlio cat will 
find its way to the cream, though it was brought up 
on an abbo.s.s’s lap.” 

“ Home, housewife — home 1” exclaimed her hus- 
band, the old huntsman, who wa.s we:u*y of this 
' public exhibition of his domestic termagant — 

! “ home, or X will give you a taste of my dog-lcasli — 
I Here are both the confessor and Wilkin Flanimock 
I wondering at your impudence.” 

“ Indeed 1” replied Gillian ; “ and are not two 
fools enough for wonderment, that you must come 
with your grave pate to make up the number 
1 three!” 

There was a general laugh at the huntsman’s 
expense, under cover of which ho prudently with- 
drew his spouse, without attempting to continue the 
war of tongues, in which she had shewn such a de- 
cided superiority. 

This controversy, so light is the change in human 
spirits, especially among the lower class, awakened 
bursts of idle mirth ameiig beings, who had so lately 
been in the jaws of danger, if not of absolute 
despair. 


CHAPTER X. 

Thoy bore him barefaced on lii« bliir, 

Six pniptir yo'.iths and tall. 

And many a tear bedew'd liiii grave 
Within yon kirk yard wall. 

Friar o/ Orders Orep. 

BTiriLK these mattor.s took place in^^tho castle- 
yard, the young sipiirc, Damian Lacy obtained the 
audience which ho had requested of Eveline Beren- 
ger, who received him in the great hall of the 
castle, seated beneath the dais, or c.anopy,and waited 
upon by Rose, and other female attendants ; of 
whom file first alone was permitted to use a tabouret 
or small stotd, in lier presence, so strict were the 
Norman maidens of quality in maiutaining their 
claims to high rank and observance. 

Tlio youth was introduced by the confo.ssor and 
Fliimmoek, as the spiritual character of the one, and 
the trust reposed by her late fatlicr in tlic other, 
Authorizeil them to be present upon tbo occasion. 
Eveline natiii'aliy blushed, as she advanced two stcp.s 
to mvive tlie liaiidsomo yontlifiil envoy ; and her 
bivslifnlncss seemed infectious, for it was with some 
eoiifusion that Damian wont through the comnony 
of saluting the band wliieli she extended towards 
him ill token of welcome. Kvcjiuo was under the 
necessity of speaking first. 

“ Wo advance as far as oiir limits will peiinit ns,” 
she said, to greet with our thanks the messenger 
who brings ns tidings of safety. Wc speak — unless 
wc eiT — to the noble Damian of Lacy !” 

“ To tbo luimhlest of your sciwants,” answered 
D.^mian, falling with some difficulty into the tone of 
courtesy wliieh bis errand and cliaractcr required, 

who approaches you on behalf of his noble uncle, 
Hugo do r<acy, Constable of Chester.” 

“ Will not our noble deliverer in person honour 
with his prcsmice the poor dwelling which he has 
saved f** . 

“ My noble kinsman,” answered Damian, ** is 
now Gf)d’s soldier, and bound by a vow not to come 
beneath a roof until he embark fur the Holy Laud. 
But by my voice he congratulates you on tlic defeat 
of your savage enemies, and sends you these tokens 
that tho comrade and friend of your noblo father 
hath not left his lamentable death many hours iiii- 
avnnged.” So saying, ho drew forth and laid before 
Eveline the goUl braoedets, the coi'oiict, and the 
eudorchawg, or chain of linked gold, which had 
distinguished the rank of the Welsh Prince.' 

“Gweiiwyii hath tlieii fallen!” said Eveline, a 
natural shudder cuiiihuting with tho feelings of 
gratified vengeance, as she beheld that the trophies 
were siwckleJ with blood,— “The slayer of my 
iatlier is no more I” 

" My kinsman’s lance transfixed the Briton as 
he endeavoured to i-ally his flying people — he died 
grimly on the weapon wliicli had passed more than 
a fathom through his body, .and exerted his last 
strength in a furious but ineffectual blow witli hia 
mace.” 

“ He.aven is just,” said Eveline ; ^ may his sins 
])e forgiven to the man of blood, sibcehe hath fallen 
by a death so bloody ! — One question I would ask 
you, noble sir. My father’s remains—-” She 
j^aused, unable to proceed. 
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** Au hour will place them at your disposal, most 
honrnircd latly,” replied the Stjiiire, in the tone of 
' sympathy which the sorrows of so young and so fair 
! :m orphan called irresistibly forth. ** Such prepa- 
I rations .*is tiint« admitted were making c%’eu when 1 
I left the host^ to transport what was mortal of the 
noble Bcrciiger from the field on which wo found 
him, amid a monument of slain which his own sword 
had raised. My kinsman’s vow will notjallow him 
to pass your portcullis ; but, with your ]icrmission, 
[ will represent him, if such be your pleasure, at 
these honoured obsequies, having charge to that 
' effect.” 

“ My brave and noble father,” said Eveline, 
making an effort to restrain her tears, will be best 
mourned by the noble and the brave.” She would 
hiive continued, but her voice failed her, and she 
was obliged to withdraw abruptly, in order to give 
vent to her sorrow, and prepare for tlic funeral 
rites with such ceremony as circumstances should 
permit. Damian bowed to the departing mourner 
as reverently as he would have done to a divinity, 
and taking his horse, returned to his uncle’s lio^t, 

I which had encamped hastily on the recent field of 
' battk*. ^ 

The sun was now high, and the whole plain 
! presented the appearance of .a bustle, equally diffe- 
; relit from the solitude of the early inoniiiig, and 
j from the roar .and fury of tlic .subsequent engage- 
j niont. The news of Hugo de Lacy’s victory every 
‘ where spread abroad with all the alacrity of triurrqili, 

• and had induced many of the inhabitants of tlic 
' country, who had fled before tlie fury of the Wolf 
I of Pliiilimraon, to return to tlieir desolate habiia- 
I tions. Numbers also of the loose and proiliguto 
: characters which abound in a country subject to 
I tlie frequent changes of war, had fiocketl thither 
I in quest of spoil, or to gratify a spirit of restless 
, curiosity. The Jew and the Lombard, despising 
j danger where there was a chance of gain, might he 
, already seen bartering liquors and wares with the 
! victorious mon>at-amis, fur the blood-stained oriia- 
j ments of gold Lately worn by the defeated British. 

I Others acted as brokers betwixt the Welsh captive's 
; and their captors ; and where they could trust the 
mcatiA and good faith of the former, sometimes be- 
came bound for, or even advanced in ready money, 
the sums necessary for their ransom ; whilst a more 
numerous class became themselves the purchasers 
of those prisoners wlio hud no immediate means of 
settling with their conquerors. 

That the spoil thus acquired might not long 
enctimber the Soldier, or blunt his ardour for fartlier 
enterprise, the usual means of di.ssipating military 
spoils were already at hand. Courtezans, mimes, 
jugglers^ minstrels, and tale-tellers of every de- 
scription, had accompanied the iiiglit-march ; and, 
secure in the military reputation of the celebrated 
De Lacy, had rested fearlessly at some little dis- 
tance until the battle was fought and won. These 
now approached, in many a joyous group, to con- 
gratulate the victors. Close to tlie parties which 
they formed for ‘the dance, the song, or the tale, 
ujioa the yet bloody field, Uie countrymen, sum- 
mbned Id for the purpose, were opening laigo 
trenches for depositing the dead — leeches were 
seen tending the wounded — priests and monks 
confessing'^those in extremity — soldiers transport- 
^ ing from the field the bodies of the more honoured 
among the ' slain •— peasants mourning over their 


trampled crops and plundered habitations — an 
widow's and orphans seardiing for the bodies of , 
husbands and {larents, amid tho promiscuous car- i 
nage of tw*o combats. Thus wo mingled her wildest j 
notes with tliose of jubilee and bacchanal triumph, 
and tho plain of the Garde Dolourcuse formed a 
singular parallel to the varied maze of human life, 
whei'e joy and grief are so strangely roixed» and 
whore the confines of mirth and pleasure often 
border on those of sorrow and of death. 

About noon these various noises were at once 
silenced, and tlio attention alike of those who re- 
joiced or grieved was aiTCsted by tiie lond and 
inournful sound of six trumpets, wliicli, uplifting 
and uniting their thrilling tones in a wild and 
melancholy death-note, apprised all, that the obse- 
quies of tlie valiant liaymOiid Bereiiger were about 
to commence. From a tout, which liad been hastily 
pitched for the immediate reception of the body, 
twelve black monks, the inhabitants of a ncigli- 
bouring convent, began to file out in pairs, headed 
by their abbot, who bore a large cross, and thun- 
I dered forth the sublime iioti's of the Catholic 
' Miserere me, Domine. Then came .1 chosen body j 
of mcn-at-arins, trailing their Iancc.s, with their | 
points reversed and pointed to the earth ; and | 
after them the body of tln> viiliaiit Berciiger, W’rap- j 
ped in his owni kiiighttv banner, which, regained | 
from the hands of the Welsh, now w*rved its noble j 
ow'ncr instead of a fiiiieral pall. The most gallant | 
knights of the Constable’s houKohold (for, like othei’ ■ 
great nobles of tiiat period, he had formed ft upon ! 
a scale which approached to that of royalty) walked | 
as iiiouniers and Rupportei*s of tlie t*orp‘;C, which j 
w'.*is borne upon lances ; and tho C^n.'^table of ; 
Clicstcr himself, alone and fully armed, excepting , 
the head, followed as chief mourner. A chosen | 
body of squiras, nieii-at-ariii.s, and pages of noble | 
descent, brought up the rear of the procession ; ; 
while their D.'ikcrs and tnimpi'ts echoed back, from 
time to time, the melancholy song of the monks, by 
replying in a note as lugubrious as their own. 

Tlie course of pleasura was arrested, and even 
that of sorrow was for a moment turned from her 
I own griefs, to witness the last lionoui's bestowed on 
him, who had been in life tho father and guardian 
of his people. 

The mouniful procession traversed slowly tlie 
plain wliich had been within a few hours tlie scene 
of such varied events ; and, pausing before the 
outer gate of the barricades of tho castle, invited, 
by a prolonged and solemn flourish, the fortress to 
receive tho remains of its late gallant defender. 
The melancholy summons was answered by Uie 
warder’s horn — tho drawbridge sunk — tho port* 
cullis rose — and Father Aldrovand appeared in 
the middle of the gateway, arrayed in his sac^* 
dotal habi^ whilst a littlo way behind him stood the 
orphaned damsel, in such weeds of raourniiiff as 
time admitted, supported by her attendant Itese, 
and followed by the females of the household. 

The Constable of Chester paused upon the 
threshold of tlie outer gate, and, pointing to tho 
'cross simed in white clotli upon his left shoulder,' 
with a lowly reverence resigned to Ills nephew, 
Damian, the task of attending tlie remains of Ray- 
mond l^renger to the chapel witliin tlie easde. 
The soldiers of Hugo de Lacy, most of whom were 
bound by the same vow with himself, also halted 
witliout the castle gate, and remained under arms, 
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wlifle the deadi-peal of Ae chapel bell annoimced 
.'rom witliin tlie progress of the procession. 

It winded on through those narrow entrances^ 
which were skilfnlly contrived to interrupt the 
•pro^ss of an enemy, even should he succeed in i 
turcing the outer gate, and arrived at lengtli in the i 
great courtyard, where, mMt of the inhabitants I 
of tlie fortress, and tliose Imo, under recent cir- i 
cumstances, had taken refuge there, were drawn | 
up, in order to look, for the last time, on their de- ' 
parted lord. Among these were mingled a few of 
the motley crowd from wiUiout, whom curioMty, 
or the expectation of a dole, had brought to tlie 
castle gate, and who, by one argument or another, 
had obtained from the warders permurioii to enter 
the interior. 

The body was here* set down before the door of 
tlie chapel, the ancient Gothic front of which formed 
one side of the court-yard, until certain prayers 
were recited by the priests, in which the crowd 
around were supposed to join with becoming re- 
verence. 

It was during thu interval, that a man, whose 
peaked beard, embroidered girdie,and high-erowued 
fiat of gray felt, gave him the air of a Lombard 
merchant, addressed Mai*gery, tlie nurse of Eve- 
line, in a whispering tone, and witli a foreign 
} accent. — “I am a travelling merchant, good 
sister, and am come hither in quest of gain — 
can you tell me whether 1 can have any custom 
in this^ castle I” 

You are come at an evil time. Sir Stranger — 
you may yourself see that this is a place for 
mourning gnd not for merchandise.” 

“ Yet mourning times have their own commerce,” 
said the stranger, approaching still closer to the 
side of Margery, and lowering his voice to a tone 
yet more^ confidential. ** I have sable scarfs of 
Persian silk — black bugles, in whidi a princess 
might mourn for a deceased monarch — Cyprus, 
such as the East halli seldom sent forth — black 
clotli for mourning han|;ing8 — all tliat may express 
sorrow and reverence in fashion and attire ; and 
1 know how to be grateful to those who he'lp me to 
custom. Come, bethink you, good dame — such 
thinffl must be had— I will sell as good ware and 
as cheap as another ; and a kirtle to yourself, or, 
at your pleafsure, a purse with five florins, shall be 
the mecn of your kindness.” 

** I prithee peace, friend,” said Margery, "and ! 
choose a better time for vaunting '^our wares — 
you neglect both place and season ; and if you be 
farther importunsce, I must speak to those who will 
shew you the outward ride of the castle gate. I 
marvel tee winders would admit pedlars upon a 

sueb as this — they would drive a gainfm bar- 
gahi by tee bedside of their mother, were she 
dying, I trow.” So saybg, she turned scornfully 
from him. 

While thus angrily rejected on tee one side, tee 
merchant felt his douc receive an intelligent twitch 
upon the other, and, looking round upoii tee signal, 
he saw a dame, whose black k^ndiief was afibctedly 
disposed, so as to give an appearance of solemnity * 
to a set of light lauehing features, which must have 
been captivating when young, since they retained 
80 many good points when at least forty years had 
passed oveir them. She winked to tee merchant, 
touching at tee same time her under lip with her 
iknefinger, to announoe tee’ propriety and 


secrecy ; then gliding from the crowd, retreated tc 
a small recess formra by a projectioff buttress of 
the chapel, as if to avoid the pressure ukely to take 
place at tee moment when the bier should be lifted. 
The merchant failed not to follow her example, and 
was soon by her side, when she did not give him 
the trouble of opening his alTain^ but commenced 
tee conversation herself. 

" 1 have heard what you said to our Dame Mar- 
gery — Manuerly Mar^ty, as I call her — heard 
as much, at least, as led me to guess tlio rest, for I 
have got an eye in my head, 1 promise you.” 

" A pair of them, my pretty dame, and as bright 
as drops of dew in a May morning.” 

" Ob, you say so, because I have been weeping,” 
said the scarlet-hosed Gillian, for it was even her- 
self who spoke; " and to be sure, I have good cause, 
for our lord was always my very good lord, and 
would sometimes diuck me under tlie chin, and call 
me bnxom Gillian of Croydon — not that the good 
gentleman was ever uncivil, for he would thrust a 
silver twopennies into my hand at the same time. 

— Oh ! the friend tiiat I have lost ! — And I have 
had anger on his account too — I have seen old 
Raoul as sour as vinegar, and fit for no place but 
the kennel for a whole day about it ; but, as I said 
to him, it was not for tee like of me to affront- 
ing our master, and a great baron, about a chuck 
under the chin, or a kiss, or such like.” 

" No wonder you are so sorry for so kind a mas- 
ter, dame,” said tlie merchant 
" No wonder indeed,” replied the dame, with a 
sigh ; "and teen what is to become of us t — It is 
like my young mistress will go to her aunt — or 
die wiil marry one of tliese Lacys teat they talk so 
much of — or, at any rate, she will leave the castle; 
and it’s like old Raoul aud I will be turned to 
grass with the lord’s old chargers. The Lord 
knows, they may as well bang him up with the old 
hounds, for he is botii footless and fangless, and 
fit for nothing on earth that I know5»f.” 

" Your young mistress is teat lady iu the mourn- 
ing mantle,” said tlie merchant, " who so nearly 
sunk down upon the body just now f” 

" In good trotli is she, sir— and much cause 
die has to sink down. I am sure she will be to 
seek for such another father.” 

" 1 see you are a most discerning woman, gosdp 
Gillian,” answered the merdiant; "and yonder 
youth teat supported her is her bridegroonx 
" Much need she has for some one to support her,” 
said G illian • << and so liavo 1 for that matter, for i 
what can poor old rusty Raoul do I” I 

" But as to your young lady’s marriage I” said 
the merchant. ri 

"No one knows more, than that such a thing 
was ill treaty between our late lord and tee great 
Constable of Chester, that came to-day but just in 
time to prevent tee Welsh from cutting all our 
throats, and doing tee Lord knowetli what mischief 
bedde. But there is a marriage talked of, teat is 
certain — and most folk think it must be for this 
smooth-cheeked boy. Damian, as they call him ; 
for though the Consteble has ^tten a beard, which 
bis nephew hate not, it is someteing too griaslsd 
for a bridegroom’s chin — Bedde^ he goes to the 
Holy Wars — fittest place for all eldei^ wandors 

— l.widi he would take Raoul with him. — But \ 
what is all this to what you were saying about 
your mooroing wares even now! — It is a sad 
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truthf that my poor lord is fp)ne— But wliat then I 
Well-a-daj', you know the good old saw,-* 

^ Cloth mint we wear, 

ISat beef and drink beer. 

Though the dead go to btor.* 


And for your merduuidi^ng, I am as like to help 
you with my good word as Mannerly Margery, 
proYided you bid fair for it ; innoe, if the lady loves 
me not so much, I can turn the steward round my 
finger.” 

** Take this in part of your bargain, pretty Mis- 
tress Gillian,” said the mercliant ; " and when my 
wains come up, I will consider you amply, if I get 
good sale by your favourable report — But how 
shall I get into the castle again I for 1 would wish 
to consult yon, being a sensible woman, before 1 
come in witii my lugn«.” 

Why,” answers ttie complaisant dame, “ if 
our English be on guard, you have only to ask for 
Gillian, and they vml open the wicket to any single 
man at once ; for we English stack all bother, 
were it but to spite tlie Normans ; — but if a Nor- 
man be on duly, you must ask for old Raoul, and 
say you coma to speak of dogs and hawks for sale, 
and I warrant you come to speech of me that way. 
If the sentinel be a Fleming, you have but to say 
you are a merchant, and he will let you in for the 
love of trade.” 


Tlie merchant repeated liia tliaiikfnl acknow- 
ledgment, glided from her side, and mixed among 
the spectators, leaving her to congratulate herself 
on having gained a brace of florins by tlie indtil- I 
genee of her natural talkative humour ; for whicli, | 
on other occasions, she had sometimes dearly paid. 

The ceasing of the heavy toll of the castle bell 
now gave intimation that the noblo Raymond 
Berengcr had been laid in the vault with his fatiiers. 
That ]Murt of the funeral attendants who had come 
£rora the host of Be Lacy, now proceeded to the 
castle liall, where they partook, but witli tempe- 
rance, of some refreshments which were offered 
as a death-meal; and presently after loft the castle, 
headed by young Damian, in the same slow and 
melancholy form in which they had entered. The 
monks remained witiiin the castle to sing repeated 
services foT the soul of the deceased, and for tliose 
of his faithful men-at-arms who had fallen around 
him, and who had been so much mangled during, 
and after, the contest with the Welsh, that it was 
scarce possible to know one individual from an- 
other ; otherwiee the body of Dennis MoroU would 
have obtained, ae his nuth well deserved, the 
hononrs of a separate fiinenL- 


CHAPTER XI. 

wMv'X'bo AuiEfiil nittitf 
Did coldly ftinMi iottk the msrri^ table. 

Bamitl. 

Tbb refi^ooB rites wbidi followed the funeral 
of Raymond Berenm, endured without interrup- 
tion for the period <» six days ; daring which, alms 
were dkrtribiited to the poor, and relief administered, 
at the expense of the Lady Eveline, to all those 
who had snffered by the late inroad. Death-meals, 
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as they were termed, were also spread in honour oi 
tile deceased ; but the lady herself, and most of her 
attendants, observed a stem course of vigil, dis- 
cipline, and fasts, whioh appeared to the Normans 
a more decorous manner of testifying their respect 
for the dead, than the Saton and Ffomish custom 
of banqueting and drinking inordinately upon such 
occasions. 

Meanwhile, the Constable De Laqy retained a | 
large body of his men encamped under the walls I 
of tlie Garde Doloureuse, for protection asainst 
some new irruption of the Welsn, while wim tlie 
rest ho took advanta^ of hia victory, and struck 
terror into the British by many well-conducted 
forays, marked with ravages scarcely less hurtful 
than their own. Among the enemv, the evils of 
discord were added to those of deteat and inva- 
sion ; for two distant relations of Gwenwm con- 
tended for the throne he had latriy occupied, and 
on this, as on many other occasions, the Britons 
suffered as much from intemal dissention as from 
tlie sword of tlie Normans. A worse politician, 
and a less celebrated soldier, than the sagacious and 
successful De Lacy, could not have failed, under 
such circumstances, to negotiate as he ^d an ad- 
vantageous peace, whidi, while it deprived Powys 
of a part of its frontier, and the commend of some 
important passes, in which it was tlio Constable’s 
purpose to build castles, rendered the Garde Do- 
loureuse more secure than formerly, from any 
sudden attack on the part of their fiery and rest- 
less neighbours. De Lacy’s care also went* to re- 
establishing tiiose settlers who had fled from their 
possessions, and putting the whole lordship, which 
now descended upon an unprotected feiflale, into a 
state of defence as perfect as its sitiiktion on a 
hostile frontier could possibly permit. 

Whilst thus anxiously provident in the affairs of 
the orphan of the Gairao Doloureuse, De Lacy, 
during the apace wo have mentioned, sought not to 
disturb her filial grief by any personal intercourse. 
His nephew, indeed, was despatched by times every 
morning to lay before her his uncle’s dsvoirf, in the 
high-flown language of the day, and acquaint her 
with the steps which he had taken in her affairs. 
As a meed due to his relative’s hig^ services, 
Damian was always admitted to see Evriine on 
such occasions, and returned charged with her 
grateful thanks, and her implicit ac<|aiegQcnoe in 
whatever ]the Constable proposed for her consi- 
deration. 

But when the days of rigid mourning were 
elaps^, the young De Laqy stated, on the part of 
bis kinsman, that hia treaty with the Welafi iwing 
concluded, and all things in the district arranged as 
well aa drcumstancea would permit, the Constable 
of Chester now proposed to return into his own 
territory, in order to resume hia instant prepara- 
tions for the Holy Land, which the dnty of diaa- 
tising her enemies jbad for some days interrupi^ 

" And will not the noble Consfahls, b^ore he 
departs from this place,” aaid Eveline^ with a burst 
of gratitude whicb the ocoarion well merityd, "re- 
ceive the personal thanks of her that was ready to 
peririi, when he ao valiantly came to her aid F* 

" It was even on that point that 1 was oommia* 
sioned to speak,” replied Damian ; "bat my noble 
kinaman feela dUBdent to propose to yon that which 
he most earnestly desires — - the privilege of speak- 
ing to your own ear certain mattera of Eighimporti 
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And with which he Judgei it flt to IntniAt no third vicor, seemed to her javenile eetimate Tery nearly 
P*“*ty*** , „ _ , as old as tliat of her father. This person, m whom 

^ Surely,^ said ilie maiden, blushing, there can she had such slight recollection, had been the 
lie noi^ht beyond the bounds of maidenhoodj in chosen instrument employed by her tutelar pro- 
myseemg tiie noble Constable whenever such is hla tectreas in rescuing her from captivity^^ and in 
pleasure.’*^ ^ avenging the loss of a father, and she was bound 

“ But his vow,” replied Damian, “ binds my by her vow to consider him as the arbiter of her 
kinsman not to come beneath a roof until he sets fate, if indeed he should deem it worth his while 
sail for Palestine ; and in order to meet him, you to bmmo so. She wearied her memory with vain 
must grace him so far as to visit his pavilion; — a efforts to recollect so much of his features as 
condescension which, as a knight and Norman might give her some means of guesang at his dis- 
noble, he can scarcely ask of a damsel of high position, and her judgment toiled in conjecturing 
degree.*' what line of conduct he was likely to pursue towards 

" Ahd is that all T* said Eveline, who, educated her. 
in a remote situation, was a stranger to some of The great Baron himself seemed to attach to tlieir 
tiie nice points of etiquette which the damsels of meeting a degree of consequence, which was inti- 
tlie time observed in keeping their state towards mated by the formal preparations whidi he made 
the otlier sex. " Shall I not,’’ slie said, go to for it. Eveline had imagined that bo might have 
render my thanks to my deliverer, since he can- ridden to tlie j^to of the castle in five minutes, and 
not come hither to receive them 1 Tell the noble that, if a pavilion were actually necessary to tiic 
Hugo de Lacy, tliat, next to my gratitude to decorum of their interview, a tent could have been 
Heaven, it is due to him, and to his brave com- transferred from his leader to the castle gate, and 
panions in arms. I will come to his tent as to a pitched tlicre in ten minutes more. But it was 
holy shrine ; and, could such homage please him, 1 plain that the Constable considered much more 
would come barefooted, were the rt^ strewed with form and ceremony as essential to their meeting ; 
flints and with thorns.” for in about half an hour after Damian de Lacy 

** My undo will be equally honoured and de- had left the castle, not fewer tlian twenty soldiers 
lighted with your resolve,” said Damian ; " but it and artificers, under the direction of a pursuivant, 
wfU be his study to save you all unnecessary whose tabard was decorated witli the armorial bear- 
trouble, and with that view a pavilion shall bio ings of the house of Lacy, were employed in erect- 
instantly planted before your castle gate, whicli, if ing before tlie gate of tlie Ghirdo Doloureuse one 
it please you to grace it with your presence, may of those splendid pavilions, which were employed 
be the place for tiie desired interview.” at tournaments and other occasionB of pnblic state. 

Eveline readily acquiesced in what w’as proposed, It was of purple silk, valanccd with gold embroi- 
as the , exTOdient agreeable to tlie Constable, and dery, having the cords of the same rich materials, 
recorameimed by Damian; but, in the simplicity of The door-way was formed by six lances, the staves 
lier heart, she saw no good reason why, under the of which were plaited with silver, and tlie blades 
■ guardian^ip of the latter, she should not instantly, composed of tlie same precious metal. These were 
and wiAont farther form, have traversed the littie pitdied into the ground by couples, and cr^'wed at 
fttmiliar plain on which, when a child, she used to tlie top, so as to form a sort of suceession of asches, 
chase butterflies and gather king’s-cups/aiid where which were covered by drapery of Mrgreen silk, 
of later years she was wont to exercise her palfrey forming a pleasing contrast with the purple and 
on tliis well-known plain, being the only space, and gold. 

that of small extent, which separated her from the The interior of the tent was declared by Dame 
camp of the Constable. Gillian and others, whose curiosity induced them to 

The youtti&l emissi^, with whose presence she visit it, to bo of a splendour agreeing witii tiie out- 
had nqw beoime fkmiliar, retired to acquaint his side. There were Oriental carpets, and there were 
kinsman and lord ^th the success of his commis- tapestries of Ghent and Bruges mingled in gay pro- 
sion ; qipd Eveline experienced the first sensation fusion, wliile tlie top of the pavilion, covered with 
of anxiely u|)on her own account which had agitated sky-blue silk, was arranged so as to resemble the 
her bosom, sin^ the defeat and death of Gwenwyn flxmamcnt, and richly studded with a sun, moon, 
^ve her permisrion to dedicate her tiioughte excfu- and stars, composed of solid silver. This jrargeous 
sively to grief, for the loss which she had sustained pavilion had been made for the use of tlie ode- 
in the person of her noble father. But now, when brated William of Ypres, who acquired such mat 
that grief, though not satiated, was blunM by wealth as general of tlie mercenaries of King 
aolita^ indulgence — now that she was to appear Stephen, and was by him ereatod-Eail'of Albemarle; 
before the person of whose fame she had heard so hut the cliance of war had assigned it to De l#acy, 
much; of whose powerful protectioo she had re- after one of the dreadful enga^ments^ so many' of 
oelved sneh recent proofib ^ inoensibly which occurred during the civil wars betwixt 
turned upon the nature and conse^raraces of that Steplien and the Empress Mande, or Matilda. The 
important interview. She bad seen Hugo de Lacy, Constable had never before been known to use it ; 
indeed, at the grmt tournament at Chester, where for although wealthy and powerful, Hugo de Leey 
his valour andsldU were the theme of every tongue, was, on most occasions, plain and unostentatious ; 
and she had received the homage which he rendered* which, to those who knew him, made his present 
her beauty when he assigned to her the prii», with conduct Seem the more remarkable. ^At the hour 
; all the gay flutterings cl youthful vanity ; but of of noon he arrived, nohty mount^ at the gate 
; his person and figure fdie had no distinct idea, ex« of the castle, and drawing up a small bo0y^of ser- 
cepting that he was a middle-steed man, dressed iu vante, pages, and equerries, who attended brim in 
peculiarly rich armour, and that the countenance, their richest liveries, placed himself at tMl^ head, 
which looked out from under the shade of valasd and directed his nephew to intimate to the Lady 
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»f the Garde Doloareuse, that the humblest of her other ; a drcutiistance which probably nae to 
'•ervants awaited tlie honour of her presence at the the delighted murmur and buzz wluch passed 
I castle gate. ^ through the bystanders on their appearance, and 

Among the spectators who witnessed his arrival, which only respect for tlie deep mourning of Eve- 
I here were many who thought that some part of line prevented from breaking out into shouis oi 
the state and splendour attached to his pavilion applause. 

.\nd his retinue, had been better applied to set The instant that the fur foot of Eveline had 
forth the person of the Constable mmself, as his made a step beyond tlie pallisades whieh formed 
ittire was simple even to meanness, and his per- the outward buTier of the castle, the Constable 
son by no means of such distinguished bearing aa de Lacy atepped forward to meet her, and, bend- 
might altogether dispense with the advantages of ing his right knee to the earth, craved pardon for 
dress and omamentl The opinion became yet the discourtesy whieh lus vow had imposed on 
more prevalent, when he descended from horse- him, while he expressed his sense of the honour 
back, until whldi time his masterly management with which she now graced him, aa one for which 
of the noble animal he bestrode, gave a dignity to hb life, devoted to her service, would be an*inade- 
hia person and figure, which he lost upon dismount- quato acknowledgment. 

ing firom his steel saddle. In height, the celebrated The action and spee^, though both in eonsis- 
Constable scarce attained tlie middle size, and his tcuce with the romantic ^lantry of the timee, 
limbs, though strongly built and well knit, were embarrassed Eveline; and the ratlier that this 
deficient in grace and ease of movement His lem homage was so publicly rendered. She entreated 
were slightly curved outwards, which gave him ad- the Constable to stand up, and not to add to the 
vantage as a horseman, but shewed unfavourably confusion of one who was already suffieiently at a 
when he was upon foot Ho halted, though very loss how to acquit herself of tlie heavy debt m gra- 
slightly, in eonsequence of one of his len having titude which sito owed him. The Constable arose 
l>een broken by the fidl of a charger, and inartifi- accordingly, after saluting her hand, which 
cially set by an inexperienced suigeon. This, also, extended to him, and prayed her, nnee die was 
was a blenush in his deportment ; and though his so far condescending, to deign to enter the poor 
broad shoulders, sinewy arms, and expanded ches^ hut he had prepared for her shelter, and to grant 
betokened the strength which he often displayed, it him the honour of the audience he had solicited, 
was strength of a clumsy and ungraceful character. Eveline, without farther answer than a bow, yielded 
His language and ^tures were mose of one seldom him her hand, and, debiring the rest of her train 
used to converse with equals, more seldom still with to remain where they were, commanded atten- 
superiora ; short, abrupt, and decisive, almost to dance of Hose Flammock. 

the verge of sternness. In the judgment of those << Lady,” said tlie Constable, the matters of 
who were habitually acquainted with the Constable, which I am compelled thus hastily to speak, see of 
there was both dignity and kindness in hia keen a nature the most private.” 

-eye and expanded brow ; but such as saw him for ** This maiden,” replied Eveline', <<is my bower- 
tlie first time judged less favourably, and pretended woman, and acquainted with my moat inward 
to discover a harsh and passionate expression, tlioughts; I bes^ch you to permit her presence 
although they allowed his ooonteuonce to have, on at our conference.” 

die whole, a bold and martial character. His age ** It were better otherwise,” said Hugo de lAcy, 
was in reality not more than five-and-forty, but the with some embarrassment ; ** but your pleasure 
fatigues of war and of cUmate had added Jn appear- shall be obeyed.” 

He led toe Lady Eveline into the tent, and en- 
treated her to be seated on a large pile of cushions, 
covered with rich Venetian silk, ftose placed her- 
self behind her mistress, half kneeling ypon the 
same cushions, and watched the rnotoms of toe 
aU-accomplished soldier and statesman, whom toe 
voice of lame lauded so loudly; enjoying his em- 
barrasment as a triumph of her sex, and scaroely 
of opinion that his sbamois doublet and square form 
accorded with the splendour of toe soen^ or too 
almost angeKe beauty of Eveline, toe other actor 
therein. 

« Lady,” said toe Constable, after some hesita- 
tiou, " 1 would willingly say what it hi my lot to 
tell you, in such terms as ladies love to listen to, 
and which surely your excellent beauty more espe- 
cially deserves; but 1 have been too long trained 
in camps and councils to express my meanihg 
otherwise than simply and plaimy.” 

• " I shall toe more easily understand you,' niy 
ford,” said Eveline, trembling, toough she searee 
knew why. 

** My story, then, must be a blunt one. Some- 
tiling toere pused between your honourable father 
and myself; touching a union of our bouses.**-^ He 
paused, as if he wished or expMted Eveline to say 
something^ but, as toe was sUent, he prooeedsd* 


ance ten years to that penod of time. By far toe 
plainest dre8S<.d man of his train, he wore only a 
short Norman mantle, over toe close dress of 
toamois-leather, which, almost always covered by 
his armour, was in some places slightly soiled by 
its pressure. A brown hat, in which he wore a 
sprig of rosemary in memory of his vow, served 
for nis head-gear — his good sword and dagger 
hung at a belt made of seal-skin. 

Thus accoutred, and at toe head of a glittering 
and gilded band of retainers, who watched his 
lightest glance, toe Constable of Chester awaited 
toe arrival of toe Lady Eveline Berenger, at toe 
gate of her castle of Garae Holoureuse. 

The trumpets from within announced her pre- 
sence — toe bridge fell, and, led by Damian de 
Lai^ in his gayest habi^ and followed by her tnun 
of mmales, and menial or vassal attendanti^ abe 
came forth in her loveliness from under toe mas- 
rive and antique portal of her paternal fortress. 
She wsB dressed witoont ornaments of any kind, 
Slid in despimouming weeds, as best befitted her 
recent loss ; forming, m this respect a strong con- 
trast with toe rich attire of her conductor, whose 
costly dress gfoamed with jewels and embroidery, 
while tiieir agis and personu beauty made them m 
I every other respect toe fair counterpart of each 
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*I«oaId to Ood, that w he wm at th* begInDing ' 
of this treaty, it had pleaned Heaven he ahoidd i 
hAve eofiduoted and concluded it with his usual ! 
wisdom ; but what remedy !— he has gone the path 
which we must all tread.’* | 

“ Your lordship/’ said Eveline, “ has nobly | 
avenged the death of your noble friend.” I 

^ I have but done my devoir, lady, as a good I 
knight, in defence of an endangered maiden — a ' 
Loim Marcher in protection of the frontier-^and a 
friend in avenging his friend. But to the point.— ' 
2hir long and noble line draws near to a close. Of . 
my remote kinsman, Randal Lacy, I will not apeak; ' 
for in him I see nothing that is good or hopeful, 
nor have wo been at one for many years. My 
nephew, Damian, gives hopeful promise to bo a 
worthy branch of our anrient tree — but ho is 
scarce twenty years old, and hath a long career of 
adventure and peril to encounter, ere he can 
honourably propose to himself the duties of domestic 
privacy or matrimonial engagements. His mother 
I also is English, some abatement perhaps in the 
escutcheon of his arms ; yet, had ten years more 
passed over him with the honours of chivalry, 1 
should have proposed Damian de Lacy for the liap- 
pinees to which 1 at present myself aspire.” 

“ You — you, my lord ! — it is impossible I” said 
Eveline, endeavouring at the same time to suppress 
all tliat could be offensive in the surprise which riie 
ooidd not help exhibiting. 

do not wonder,” replied the Constable, calmly, 
— for tlieice being now broken, he resumed the ! 
natural steadiness of bis manner and character, — ! 
^ that you express surprise at ^is daring pro- j 
posal. 1 have not perhaps the form that pleases ! 
a ladv’s eye, and I have forgotten, — that is, if I i 
ever knew them, — the terms and phrases which ' 
please a la^’s ear; but, noble Eveline, the Lady I 
of Hugh de Lacy will bo one of the foremost among i 
the matronage of England.” 

^ It will the better become the individual to whom j 
BO high a dignity is offered,” said Eveline, ** to con- ! 
sider how far she is capable of discharging its 
duties.” 

" Of diat I fear nothing,” said De Lacy. ** She 
who hath been so excellent a daughter, cannot bo 
less estimable in every other relation in life.” 

"1 do not find that confidence in myself, my 
lord,” replied the embarrassed maiden, " with which 
yon are so willing to load me — And I — forgive 
me — must crave time for other inquiries, as well 
as those which respect myself.” 

" Your fiither, noble lady, had this union warmly 
at heart. This scroll, simed witli his own hand, 
will sliew it.” He bent his knee as he gave tiie 
paper. ** The wife of De Lacy will have, as the 
daughter of Raymond Berenger merits, the rank ' 


supposed, uppermost in the mind of Eveline, who, 
tied down by the solemn vow she had made on tlutf 
oecfudon, felt herself constrained to return evasive 
answers, where she might perhaps have riven a 
rireet negative, had her own wishes alone been to 
decide her reply. 

" You cannot,” she said, ** expect from me, my 
lord, in this my so recent orphan state, that I 
should come to a speedy determination upon an 
affitir of such deep importance. Give me leisure of 
your nobleness for consideration with myself — for 
consultation with my friends.” 

Alas ! fkir Eveline,” said Uie Baron, " do not 
be offended at my urgency. 1 cannot long delay . 
setting forward on a distant and perilous expedi- | 
tion ; and the short time left me for soliciting your 
favour, must be an apology for my importunity.” 

^ And is it in these circumstances, noble De liacy, 
that you would encumber yourself witli family 
ties 1” asked tlie maiden, timidly. 

” I am God’s soldier,” said me Constable, " and 
He, in whose cause I fight in Palestine, will defend 
my wife in England.” 

** Hear then my present answer, my lord,” stud 
Eveline Berenger, rising from her seat. "To- 
morrow I proceed to the Benedictine nunneiy at 
Gloucester, where resides my honoured father’s 
sister, who is Abbess of that reverend house. To 
her guidance I will commit myself in this matter.” 

" A fair and maidenly resolution,” answered De 
Lacy, who seemed, on his part, rather glad that the 
conference was abridged, " and, as I trust, not alto- 
gether unfavourable to the suit of your humble 
suppliant, since the j^d Lady Ablm hath been 
long my honoured friend.” He then turned to 
Rose, who was about to attend her lady " Pretty 
maiden,” he said, offering a chain of gold, "let 
this carcanet encircle thy neck, and bay thy good 
will.” 

" My good will cannot be purchased, my lord,” 
said Hose, putting back the gift which he proffered. 

" Your fair wo^, then,” said the Constanle, again 
pressing it upon her. 

" Fair words are easily bought,” said Rose, still 
rejecting the chain, " but they are seldom worth 
the purchase-money.” 

" Do you Boom my proffer, damsel 1” srid De 
Lacy; "it has gram tlie neck of a Norman 
count.” 

" Give it to a Norman countess then, my lord,” 
said the damsel ; " 1 am plain Rose FJammock, tlie 
weaver’s daughter. 1 keep my good word to go 


jroa plead to me the ^teraal commands, which^ 
joined to other circumstances” — riie paused, and 
sighed deeply — ** leave me, perhaps, but littie room 
fiv free wul I” 

Imboldened by this answer, De Lacy, who had 
hitherto remained on his knee, rose gently, and 
assuming a seat beside tiie Laidy Eveline, conti- 
nued to press his suit, — not, indeed, in the lan- 
guage of passion, but of a plain-spoken man, eagerly 
urging a proposal on which hiabippineas depended. 

I The vision of the miraculoiis image was, it may be 


with my wood will, and a fatten riiain will become - 
me as well as beaten gold.” 

" Peace, Rose,” said her lady ; " you are over 
malapert to talk thus to the Lord Constable.— And 
you, my lord,” she continued, " permit me now to 
dep^, since you are possessed of my answer to 
your present proposal. 1 regret it had not been 
of some less delicate nature, that by granting it j 
at once, and without delay, I might have shewn my 
sense of your services.” 

The lady was handed forth by the Constable of 
Chester, with the same eeremonv which had been 
observed at their entrai}^ and ime returned to her 
own castle, sad and anxious in mind for the event 
of this important conference. She gathered cloaely 
around her the great mourning veil, that the aitera- 
tion of her oountenanee might not be obeeihted'; 
and, without pauring to apeak even to Father Aldm 
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vaud, she iastantly withdrew to the privacy of het 
own bower. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Now all ye ladlee of lUr Scotland, 

And ladles of England that happy would prove. 
Hairy never for houses, nor marry for land, 

Nor marty for nothing but only love. 

Famtly Quarrdr . 

When the Lady Eveline had retired into her 
own private chamber, Rose Flatnmock followed her 
unbidden, and proffered her assistance in remov> 
ing the law veil which slio had worn while she 
was abroad; but the lady refused her permission, 
sayini^ " You are forward with service, maiden, 
when it is not required of you.*’ 

" You are displeased with me, lady 1** said Rose. 

^ And if 1 am, I have cause,” replied Eveline. 
^ You know my difficulties — you know what my 
duty demands; yet, instead of aiding me to make 
the sacrifice, you render it more difficult.” 

** Would 1 had influenco to guide your patli !” 
said Rose; "you should find it a smooth one — 
ay, an honest and straight one, to boot” 

" How mean you, maiden 1” said Eveline. 

" 1 would have you,” auawered Rose, " recall the 
encoura^ment — the consent, I may almost call 
i^ you nave yielded to this proud b^ii. Ho is 
too great to be loved himself — too haughty to love 
you as you deserve. If you wed him, you wcmI 
gilded misery, and, it may be, dishonour sis well 
as discontent” 

” Remember, damsel,” aiiswei-ed Eveline Boreu- 
ger, " his services towards us.” 

" His services T’ answered Rose. " He ventured 
his life for us, indeed, but so did every soldier in 
his host And am 1 bound to wed any ruffling 
blade among them, because , he fought when the 
trumpet sounded ! I wonder what is the meaning 
of tlieirdeaofr, as they call it, wlicn it shames tlicm 
not to claim tlie highest reward woman can bestow, 
merdy for ('‘schfi^ng the duty of a gentleman, 
1^ a stressed creature. A gentleman, said 11 — 
Tbe Goar^t boor in Flanders would liardly exiicct 
thanka for doing the duty of a man by women in 
such a case.” 

" But my Other’s wishes 1” said the young lady. 

" They had rderenoe, without doubt, to tlie in 
dinatioo of your fathers daughter,” answered tlie 
attendant. "J will not do luy late noble lord — 
(may God aasoihde him l)^the injustice to suppose 
he would have uiged aught in this mutter which 
squared not with your free choice.” 

"Then my vow — my fatal vow, as I had well 
nigh called it,” said Eveline. "May Heaven for- 
give me my ifigratitude to my patremess 1” 

" Even tliis shakes me not/* said Rose ; " T will 
never believe our Lady of Mercy would exact such 
a penalty for her protection, as to desire me to 
I wed the man I could not love. She smiled, you s^, 
upon your prayer. Go— lay at her feet these diffl- 
culliee wlii^ oppress you, and see' if she will not 
smile again. Or seek a dispensation from your vow 
— seek it at the expense’ of .,1be half of your estate, 
—seek it at the expense of your whole proper^. 
Go a pfigrimage barefooted to mme — do any thing 
your hand where you cannot give your 


" You speak warmly, Rose,” said Eveline^ still 
sighing as she spoke. 

I " A^ ! my sweet lady, I have cause. Have 
I not seen a household where love was not — 
where, although there was worth and good will, 
and enough of the means of life, all was imbittered 
by regrets, which were not only vain, but cri- 
minal !** 

" Yet, methinks. Rose, a sense of what is due to 
ourselves and to others may, if listened to, guide 
and comfort us under suen feelings even as tliou 
hast described.” 

" It will save us from sin, lady, but not from 
sorrow,** answered Rose ; " and wherefore should 
we, with our eyes open, rush into circumstances 
where duty must war with inclination I Why row 
against wind and tide, when you may as easily take 
advantage of the breese 1** 

I " Because the voyage of my life lies where winds 
and currents oppose me,” answered Eveline. " It 
is my fate, Rose/* 

" riot unless you make it such by riirice,** an- 
I swered Rose. "X)h, could you but have seen the 
i pale check, sunken eye, and dejected bearing of my 
: poor mother ! — I have said too much.” 

"It was tlien your mother, *’ said her young lady, 
" of whoso unhappy wedlock you have spoken 1” | 

" It was — it was,” said Rom, bursting into tears. 
" I have exposed my own shame to save you from | 
sorrow. Unhappy she was, though most guilUess i 
— BO unhappy, Uiat the breach of the dike, and the j 
inundation in which she perlslied, were, but for my 
sake, to her welcome as iiiglit to the weary labourer. 
She had a heart like yours, formed to love and he 
loved ; and it would be doing honour to yonder 
proud Baron, to say he liad such worth os my 
father’s. — Yet was she most unhappy. Oh ! my 
sweet lady, be warned, and break off tliis ill-omened 
match !” 

Eveline returned the pressure with which the 
affectionate girl, as she clung to her hand, enforced 
her well-meant advice, and then muttered with a 
profound ugh, — " Rose, it is too late.” 

"Never — never,” said Rose, looking eagerly 
round the room. " Where are those writing mate- 
rials 1 — Let me bring Father Aldrovand, and La- 
struct him of your pleasure — or, stay, the good 
father hatli himself an eye on the splendoutrs of 
tlie world which ho thinks he has abandoned— he 
will be no safe secretary.— I will go myself to the 
Lord Constable — ma liis'rank cannot daxzle, or his 
wealth bribe, or his power overawe. J will t^ him j 
he doth uo^ knightly part towards you, to press hie j 
contract with your father in such an hour of help- 
loss sorrow — no pious part, in delaying the exe- 
cution of his vows for the purpose of marryinff or 
giving in marriage — no honest part, to press him- 
self on a maiden whose heart oas not decided in j 
his favour — no wise part, to marry one whom he | 
biust presently abandon, either to solitude, or to 
the dangers of a profligate coart.” 

" You liave not courage for such an emtiaasy, 
•Rose,” said her mistress, Mly smiling through her 
tears at her youthful attendant’s seaL 

" Not courage for it ! — and wherefore not t — 
Try me,” answered the Flemish maiden, in return, 
"lam neither Saracen nor Welriiman — his lance 
aiid sword scare me not 1 follow not his banner — 
his voice of command concerns me not^ 1 eould, 
with your leave, boldly toll him he is a selfish man, 
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v'eUiiig with fair and honourable pretexts his pur- 
suit cn objects which concern his own pride and 
gratification^ and founding high c laioi s on having 
rendered tlie services which common humanity de- 
manded. And all for what t — Forsooth the groat 
De Lacy must have an heir to his noble house^ 
his fair nephew is not good enough to be his repre- 
lentative, because Ills motlier was of Anglo-Saxon 
strain^ and the real heir must be pure nnmixed 
Norman ; and for this^ Lady Eveline Berenger^ in 
tlie first bloom of youth, must be wedded to a man 
who might be her fatlier, and who, alter leaving her 
unprotected for years, will return in sucli guise as 
might beseem her grandfather I'* 

Since he is tlius scrupulous concerning purity 
of liueaTO,” said Eveline, " perhaps he may call to 
mind, wliat so good a herald as he is cannot fail to 
know — that 1 am of Saxon strain by iny father's 
mother.** 

^ Oh,” replied Rose, ^ he will forgive that blot 
in the heiress of the Garde Doloureusc.*’ 

^ " Fie, Rose,** answered her mistress, thou dost 
him wrong in taxing him with av^ce.’* 

" Perhaps so,” answered Rose ; " but he is un- 
deniably ambitious ; and Avarice, I have heard, is 
Ambition's bastard brotlier, though Ambition be 
sometimes ashamed of the relationship.” 

" You speak too boldly, damsel,** sSid Eveline ; 
"and, while I acknowledge your affection, it be- 
comes me to clieck your mode of expression.” 

" Nay, take that tone, and 1 have done,** said 
Rose. — "To Eveline, whom 1 love, and who loves 
me, I can speak freely — but to tlie Lady of the 
Ga^e Doloureuse, the proud Norman damsel, 
(which when you diooso to be you can be,) 1 can 
curtsy as low as my station demands, and speak as 
little truth as she cares to hear.” 

" Thou art a wild but a kind girl,’* said Eveline ; 
" no one who did not know theo would think that 
soft and childisli exterior covered such a soul of 
fire. Thy mother must indeed have been tlie being 
of feeling and passion you paint her ; for tliy fatlier 
—nay, nay, never arm in his defence until he bo 
attacked — 1 only meant to say, that his solid sense 
and sound judgment are his most distinguished 
qualities.’* 

" And 1 would you would avail yourself of tiiem, 
lady,” said Rose. 

. " lu fitting things 1 will ; but he were rather an 
unmeet counsellor in that which we now treat of,” 
said Eveline. 

" You mistake him,” answered Rose Flammock, 
" and underrate his value. Sound judgment is like 
to the graduated measuriug-wand, which, tiiough 
usually applied only to coarser cloths, will give with 
equal Unto tlie dimensions of Indian silk, or of 
doth of gold.” 

" Well — well — this affair presses not instantly 
at least,” said the young lady. " Leave me now. 
Rose, and send Gillian the tirewoman hither — .1 
liave directions to give about the ]^kiug and re- 
moval of my wardrobe.” 

" That Gillian the tirewoman hath been a mi|^|y 
favourite of late,” said Rose ; " time was when 
was otherwise.” 

" I like her mannors as little as thou dost,” said 
Eveliue ; " but she » old Raoul’s wife — she was a 
sort of half favourite witli my dear fiitber — who, 
like other men, was perhaps taken by that vei*y 
freedom which we think unseemly in person of 


our sex ; and then there is no other woman in the 
Castle tiiat hath such skill in empacketing clothes 
without tiie ri^ of their being injured.” 

" That last reason alone,” said Rose, smiling, "is, 
I admit, an irresistible pratension to fiavottr, and 
Dame Gillian shall presently attend you. — But 
take my advice, lady — keep her to her baloB and 
her mails, and let her not prate to you on wbat 
concerns her not” 

So saying, Rose lelb tlie apartment and her 
young lady looked after her in silence then miir- 
murd to herself — " Rose loves me truly ; but she 
would willingly be more of the mistress than the 
maiden ; and then she is somewhat jealous of every 
other person that approaches me. — It is strange, 
tiiat I have not seen Damian de Lacy sinee my 
iuterview with tho Constable. He anticipate^ 1 
suppose, tho chance of his finding in me a severe 
aunt !” 

But tho domestics, who crowded for orders with 
reference to her removal early on the morrow, 
began now to divert the enrrent of their lady’s 
tliuughts fi'om tlie consideration of her own parti- 
cular situation, which, as the prospect presented 
nothing pleasant, with tiie elastic spirit of yontli, 
slic willingly postponed till farther leisure. 


CHAPTER XITl. 

Too much reit Is rait» 

Thera *B ever cheer in ehani^g ; 

We tyne by too much tiuet. 

So we 'Use up end laugiug. 

OUSofiif. 

Earlt on the subsequent morning, a gallwt 
company, saddened indeed by the deep mourning 
which their principals wore, left the well-defended 
Castle of the Garde Doloureuse, which had been so 
lately the scene of such remarkable events. 

The sun was just beginning to exhale the heavy 
dews which had fallen during the night, and to 
disperse the tiiin gray mist wliich eddied around 
towers and battiemeuts, when Wilkin Flammock, 
witii six crossbowmen on horseback, and as many 
spearmen on foot, sallied forth from under the 
Gothic gate-way, and crossed the sounding draw- 
bridge. After tins advanced guard, came four 
household servants well mounted, and i^r them, 
as many inferior femalo attendants, all in mourn- 
ing. Then rodo forth the young Lady Eveline heri- 
self, occupying the centre of tiie little prooeasum, 
and her long mack robes formed a striking contrast 
to the colour of her milk-white palfrey. Iteide 
her, on a Spanish jennet, the gift of her affectioiiate 
fatlier, — who liad procured it at a high rate, and 
who would have given half his substance to mtify 
his daughter, — sat the girlisli form of Rose Flam- 
mock, who had so much of juvenile shyness in her 
manner, so much of feeli^ and of judgment in her 
thoughts and actions. Dame Mugery followed, 
mixed in the party escorted by Father Aldrovand, 
whose company me chiefly frequented f for Mar- 
gei*y affected a little ttfo character of the devote^ 
and her influence in tlie family, as having been 
Eveline’s nurse, was so great as to render tier no 
improper companion for the chaplain, when her 
lady did not require her attendance on her own 
{uirson. Then came old Raoul the huntsman, his 
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wife, end two or tnrce other officers of Eaymond 
Borenger’d household ; tho steward, with his poldea 
ehain, velvet cassock, and white wand, brinpug up 
the rear, which was closed by a small band of 
archei«, and four men-at-arms. The guards, and 
indeed the greater part of the attendant were only 
designed to give Uie necessary degree of honour to 
the young lady’s movements, by accompanying her 
a short space from the castle, where they were met 
by tho Constable of Chester, who, with a retinue of 
thirty lances, proposed himself to escort Eveline as 
far as Gloucester, the place of her destination. 
Under his protection no danger was to bo appre- 
hended, even if the severe defeat so lately sustained 
by the Welsh had not of itself been likely to pre- 
vent any attempt, on the part of those hostile moun- 
taineers, to disturb the safety of the marches for 
some time to come. 

In pursuance of tliis arrangement, which per- 
mitted the armed part of Eveline’s retinue to return 
for the protection of the castle, and the restoration 
of order in the district around, the Constable awaited 
her at the fatal bridge, at the head of the gallant 
band of selected horsemen whom he had ordered to 
attend upon him. The parties lialtod, ns if to salute 
each otlier ; but die Constable, observing that Eve- 
line drew her veil more closely around her, and 
recollecting tho loss she had so lately sustained on 
that luckless spot, had the judgment to confine his 
greeting to a mute reverence, so low that die lofty 
plume which he wore, (for he was now in complete 
annour,) mingled widi tho flowing mane of his gal- 
lant horse. Wilkin Flammock next halted, to ask 
the lady if she had any farther commands. 

“ None, good Wilkin,” said Eveline ; ^ but to be, j 
as ever, true and watchful.” 

** The properties of a good inastifT,” sud Flam- 
mock. " Some rude sagacity, and a stout hand 
instead of a sharp case of teeth, arc all that I can 
claim to be added to them — 1 will do my best. — 
Fare thee well, Roschen I Thou art going among 
strangers — forget not the qualities which made thee 
loved at home. The saints bless thee — farewell !” 

The steward next approached to take his leave, 
bnt in doing \ had nearly met wiUi a fatal acci- 
dent. Tt bad been tlie pleasure of Raoul, who was 
in his own disposition cross-^ined, and in ficrson 
rheumatic, to accommodate himself with an old Arab 
horse, which had been kept for the sake of the 
breed, as lean, and almost as lame as himself, and 
with a temperas vicious as that of a fiend. Betwixt 
tlio rider and the horse was a constant misunder- 
standing; testified on Raoul’s part by oaths, rough 
checks with tho curb, and severe digging with tlio 
spurs, which Mahound fso paganishly was the horse 
named) answered by plunging, bounding, and en- 
deavonring by all expedients to unseat his rider, as 
well as sinking and lashing out furiously at what- 
ever else approached him. It was thought by many 
of the housenold, that Raoul preferred this vioioqs 
cross-tempered animal upon all occasions when he 
travelled in company with his wife, in order to take 
advantage by the chance, that amongst the various 
kicks, plunges, gambades, lashings out, and other 
ecccQtricitios of Maliound, his heels might come in 
contact with Dame Gillian’s ribs. And now, when 
u the important steward spurred up his palfrey to 
kiss his young lady’s hand, and to take nis leave, 
to the bystanders as if Raoul so managed 
bis bridle and spur, that Mahound yerked out bis 


hoofs at tlie same moment, one of which coming in 
contact witli the steward’s thigh, would bave s^in- 
tered it like a rotten reed, had the parties been a 
couple of inches nearer to each other. As it wa;^ 
the steward sustained considerable damage ; and 
they that observed the grin upon Raours vinegar 
countenance entertained little doub^thatMahound’a 
hods then and there avenged certain nod^ and 
winks, and wreatlied smiles, which had mused be- 
twixt the gold-chained functionary and the coquet- 
tish tirewoman, since tho party Im the castle. 

This incident abridged the painful aolemnity of 
parting betwixt tlie Lady Eveline and her depen- 
dents, and lessened, at tlie same time, the formality 
of her meeting witli the Constable, and, as it were, 
resigning herself to his protection. 

Hugo de Lacy, having commanded six of his 
men-at-arms to proceed as an advanced-guard, 
remained himself to see the steward properly depo- 
sited on a litter, and then, with tlie rest of his 
followers, marched in military fashion about one 
hundred yards in tho rear of Lady Eveline and her 
retinue, Judiciously forbearing to present himself 
to her society while she was engaged in the orisons 
which the place where they met naturally suggested, 
and waiting patiently until the elasticity^ ofyouth- 
ful temper should require some diversion of the 
gloomy tlioiights which the scene inspired. 

Guided by this policy, tho Constable did not ap- 
proach the ladies until tiie advance of the morning 
rendered it politeness to remind them, that a plea- 
sant spot for breaking their fast occurred in tiie 
neighbourhood, where ho had ventured to make j 
some preparations foi* rest and refreshment. Im- ] 
mediately after the Lady Eveline had intimated 
her acceptance of this courtesy, they came in siglit I 
of tlie spot ho alluded to, marked by an ancient | 
oak, which, spreading its broad branches far and 
wide, reminded the traveller of that of Mamro, I 
under which celostial beings accepted the hospitality 
of the patriarch. Across two of these huge pro- 
jecting arms w'as flung a piece of rose-coloured 
sarsaiiet, as a canopy to keep off the morning beams, 
which were already rising high. Cushions of silk, 
interchanged with otliers covered with the furs of 
animals of the chaso, were arranged round a repast, 
which a Norman cook had done his utmost to dis- 
tinguish, by tlio superior delicacy of his art, from 
the gross meals of tlie Saxons, and the penurious 
rimplicity of the Welsli tables. A fountain, w^ich 
bubbled from under a large mossy stone at some 
distance, refreshed the air with its sound, and the 
tpte with its liquid crystal ; while, at the same 
time, it formed a cistern for cooling two or three 
flasks of Gascon wine and hippocras, which were at 
that time the necessary accompaniments of the 
morning meal. 

When Eveline, witli Rose, tho Confessor, and at 
some farther distance her faithful nurse, was seat^ 
at tiiis silvan banquet, tiie leaves rustling to a gentle 
breexe, the water bubbling in the background, the 
birds twittering around, while the half-heard aonu^js 
of conversation imd laughter at a distance announ- 
<^d that their ^liard was in the vicinity, riie could 
not avoid making tho Constable some natural com- 
pliment on his happy selection of a place of repose. 

"You do me more tlian justioe,” replied the 
Baron ; " the spot i^aa selected by my nophew, who 
ha^ a.iancy like a minstrel. Myself am but slow I 
In imagining such devices.” 
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Rose looked full at her mistresB, aa if she endea- 
foured to look into her Tory inmost soni ; but Eve- 
line answered with^the utmost aimplioity,*-" And 
wherefore hath not the noble Damian waited to join 
08 at the entertainment which he hath directed I'* 

“ He prefera riding onward,’* said the Baron, 

^ with some light-horsemen ; for, notwithstanding 
there are now no Welsh knaves atirring, yet the 
marches are never free from robbers and outlaws ; 
and though there is nothing to fear ibr a band like 
ours, yet you should not be alarmed even, by the 
approach of danger.*’ 

** I have indeed aeon but too much of it lately,” 
said Eveline; and relapsed into the melancholy 
mood from which the novelty of the scene had for 
a moment awakened her. 

Meanwhile, tlie Constable, removing, with the 
assistanee of his squire, hia mailed ho^ and its 
steel crest, aa well as hia gauntlets, remained in his 
flexible coat-of-mail, composed entirely of rings of 
steel curiously interwoven, his hands bare, and his 
brows coverra with a velvet bonnet of a peculiar 
fashion, appropriated to the use of knights, and 
called a mortwr, which permitted him both to con- 
verse and to eat more easily than when he wore 
the full defensive armour. His discourse was 
plain, sensible, and manly ; and, turning upon the 
state of the country, and the precautions to be ob- 
served for governing and defending so disorderly a 
frontier, it became ^ladually interesting to Eveline, 
one of whoso warmest wishes was to be the protec- 
treaa of her father’s vassals. De Lacy, on his part, 
seemed much pleased ; for, young as Eveline was, 
her questions shewed intelligence, and her mode of 
answering, both apprehension and docility. In 
short, familiarity was so far established betwixt 
them, that in the next stage of tlieir journey, Uie 
Constable seemed to think his appropriate place 
was at the Lady Eveline’s bridle-rein ; and although 
she certainly did not countenance his attendance, 
yet neither did slie seem willing to discourage it. 
Himself no ardent lover, although captivated botli 
with the beauty and the amiable qualities of the 
fair orphan, De Lacy was satisfled with being en- 
dured as a companion, and made no efforts to 
improve the opportunity which this iainiliarity | 
afforded him, by recurring to any of the topics of | 
the preceding dav. 

A nalt was made at noon in a small village, when 
the aaxnc purveyor had made preparations for tlieir 
accommodation, and particularly for that of the 
Lady Eveline ; but, something to her surprise, he 
himself remained invisible. The conversation of 
tiie Constable of Chester was, doabtless, in the 
highest degree instructive ; but at Eveline’s years, 
a maiden might be excused for wishing some addi- 
tion to tlie society in the person of a younger and 
lesa serious attendant ; and when she recollected 
the regularity with which Damian Lacy had hitherto 
made hia remets to her, alie rather wondered at 
hia cemtinued absence. Bnt her reflection went no 
deeper than the passing thought of one wlio was not 
quite so much delighted with her present compan;]^, 
as not to believe it capable of an agreeable addition. 
She was lending a patient car to the account which 
the Constable gave her of the descent and pedigree 
of a gallant knight of tlie distingnished nunily of 
Herbert, at whose castle he proposed to repose 
during the night, when one of the retinue announced 
a messenger from the Lady of Baldrinsrham. 


“ My honoured lather’s aunt,” said Eveb'nai 
ariaii^ to testify that respect for age and relation- 
ship which the tnannera of the time required, 

1 knew not,” said the Constable, " that my gal- 
lant friend had such a relative.” 

" She was my grandmother’s sister,” answered 
Eveline, ** a noble Saxon lady ; hut she disliked the 
match formed with a Norman bouse, and never saw 
her sister after the period of her marriage.” 

She broke off, as the messenger, who had the 
appearance of the steward of a person of conse- 
quence, entered the presence, and, bending his knee 
reverently, delivered a letter which, being examined 
by Father Aldrovand, waa found to contain the fol- 
lowing invitation, expressed, not in French, then 
the general language of communication amongst 
the gentry, bat in the old Saxon laiignara, modified 
as it now waa by some intermixture of French. 

** If tiie grand-dauffhter of Aclfreid of Baldriug- 
ham hath so ranch of the old Saxon strain as to 
desire to see an ancient relation, who still dwells 
in the house of her forefathers, and lives after 
their manner, she is thus invited to repose for tlie 
night in the dwelling of Ermengarde of Baldring- 
ham.” 

^ Your pleasure will be, doubtless, to decline the 
present* hospitality t” said the Constoble De Lacy ; 
** the noble Herbert expects us, and has made great 
preparation.” 

** Your presence, my lord,” said Eveline, ** will 
more than console him for my absence. It is fitting 
and proper that I sliould meet my aunt’s advances 
to reconciliation, since she has condescended to 
make tliem.” 

De Lacy’s brow waa slightly clouded, for seldom 
had ho met with any tiling approi^ching to contra- 
diction of his pleasure. « I pray you to reflect, 
Lady Eveline,” he said, " that your aunt’s house 
is probably defenceless, or at least very imperfectly 
guarded— Would it not be your pleasure that I 
should continue my dutiful attendance 1” 

** Of that, my lord, mine aunt can, in her own 
house, be the sole judge ; and metiiinks, as she lias 
not deemed it necessary to request tiie honour of 
yoiir lordship’s company, it were unbecoming in 
me to permit you to take tiie trouble of atten- 
dance;— you have already had but too much on 
my account.” 

** But for the sake of. your own safety, madam, 
said De Lacy, unwilling to leave hie chnige. 

« My safety, my lord, cannot be endangered in 
the house of so near a relative ; whateyer prerau- 
tions she may take on her own behalf, will doubtless 

be amply su&cient for mine.” 

“ 1 hope it will be fimnd so,” said Do Lacy ? 
«»and I will at least add to them the security c4 
a patrol around the castle during your abode in it.” 
He stopped, and then proceeded with some hesita- 
tion to express his hope, tiiat Eveline, now about 
to visit a kinswoman whose prejudices against the 
Norman race were generally known, would be on 
her guard against what she might hear upon tiiat 

"°:^wlino answered with dignity, that the daughter 
of Raymond Berenger waa unlikely to listen to any 
opinions which would affect tiie dimitpr of that good 
knight’s nation and descent ; and with this assu- 
rance, the Constable, finding it impoarifale to obtai!’ 
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any winch had more special reference fco himself pcient customs so well, that she is loath to admit 
and his suit, wss comj^lled to remain saiififled. into her halls any thing younger than the time of 
lie recollected also that the castle of Herbert was Edward the Confessor.** 


wilbiii two miles of the habitation of the Lady of 
lialdringliam, and that his separation from Eveline 
was but for one night ; yet a sense of the difference 
betwixt tlieir years, and perhaps of his own defi- 
ciency in those lighter qualifications by which the 
female heart is suj^posed to be most frequently won, 
rendered even this temporary absence matter of 
anxious tliouglit and apprehension ; so that, during 
their afternoon journey, he rode in silence by Eve- 
line’s side, rather mutating what might chanco 
to-morrow, than endeavouring to avail himself of 
present opportunity. In this unsocial manner they 
travelled on until the noint was reached where tliey 
were to separate for the evening. 

This was an elevated spot, from which they could 
see, on the right hand, the castle of Amelot Herbert, 
rising high upon an eminence, with all its Gothic 
innades and turrets ; and on the left, low-em- 
owered amonret oaken woods, the rnde and lonely 
dwelling in which the Lady of Baldringham still 
maiiitamod the customs of die Anglo-Saxons, and 
looked with contempt and hatred on all innova- 
dons that had been introduced since die battle of 
Hastings. 

Here the Constable De Lacy, having charged a 
part of his men to attend theXady Eveline to die 
house of her relation, and to keep watch around it 
with the utmost vigilance, but at such a distance 
as might not give offence or inconvenience to the 
family, kissed her band, and took a reluctant leave. 
Eveline proceeded onwards by a path so little 
trodden, as to shew the solitary condidon of the 
mansion to which it led. Large kine, of an uncom- 
mon and valuable breed, were feeding in the rich 
pastures around ; and now and then fallow deer, 
which appeared to have lost the shyness of their 
nature, tripped across the glades of die woodland, 
or stood and lay in small groups under some great 
oak. Tlie transient pleasure which such a scene of 
rural quiet was calculated to afford, changed to 
more serious f: clings, when a sudden turn brought 
her at once in front of die mansionhouse, of which 
she had seen nothing since she first beheld it from 
die point where she parted with the Constable, and 
which slie had more than one reason for regaling 
with some apprehension. 

The house, for it could not be termed a casde, 
was only two stories high, low and massively built, 
with doors and windows forming the heavy round 
arch which is usually called Saxon ; — the walls 
were mantled with various creeping plants, which 
had crept along them undisturbed — grass grew up 
to die very threshold, at which hung a buflUo*s 
horn, suspended by a brass chain. A massive door 
of black oak closed a gate, which much resembled 
the ancient entrance of a ruined aepuldire, and not 
a soul appeared to acknowledge or greet their ar- 
rival. 

Wm I you, my Lady Eveline,** said the ofilciotts 
dame Gillian, ** T would turn bridle yet ; for this 
old dungedh seems Ktde likely to afford food or 
slielter to Chrisdan folk.** 

Eveline imposed sitenoe on her in^screet atten- 
dm^ though neraelf exchanging a look with Bose 
which confessed soniething like timidity, as she 
remmanded Baoul to blow tlie horn at the gate. 

I have heard,** site said, ^ that my aunt loves the 


Raoul, in the meantime, oorsing tlie rude instru- 
ment which baffled his skill in sounding a remilar 
call, and gave voice only to a tremendous and dis- 
cordant roar, which seemed to shako the old walls, 
thick as they were, repeated his summons three 
times before they obtiun^ admittance. On the third 
sounding, the Ate opened, and a numerous retiniie 
of servants of TOth sexes appeared in the dark and 
narrow hall, at the upper end of which a great fire 
of wood was sending its furnace-blast np an antique 
chimney, whose front, as extensive as that of a 
modern kitdien, was carved over with ornaments 
of massive stone, and garnished on the top with a 
long range of niches, from each of which nowned 
the image of some Saxon Saint, whose barbarous 
name was scarce to be found in the Romish calen- 
dar. 

The same officer who had brought the invitation • 
ftom his lady to Eveline, now stepped forward, as 
she supposed, to asmst her from her palfrey ; but it 
was in reality to lead it by the bridle-rein into the 
paved hall itself, and up to a raised platform, or 
daii^ at the upper end eff which she was at length 
poiTttitted to mamount. Two matrons of advanced 
years, and four young women of gentle birth, edu- 
cated by the bounty of Ermeugarde, attended witli 
reverence the arrival of her kinswoman. Eveline 
would have inquired of them for her grand-aunt, 
but the matrons with much respect laid Uieir fingers 
on their mouths, as if to enjoin her silence ; a ges- 
ture which, unit^ to the singularity of her reception 
in other respects, still farther excited her curiosity 
to see her venerable relative. 

It w*as soon gratified ; for, tlirougli a pair ol 
folding doors, whidi opened not far from the plat- 
form on which she stood, she was ushered into a 
laige low apartment hung with arras ; at the upper 
end of which, under a species of canopy, was seated 
the ancient Lady of Baldringham. Fourscore years 
had not quenched the brightness of her eyes, or 
bent an inch of her stately height ; her gray hair 
was still so profuse as to form a tier, combined as 
it was with a chaplet of ivy leaves ; her long dark- 
coloured gown fell in ampm folds, and the breidered 
irdle, which mthered it around her, was fastened 
y a buckle m gold, studded witli precious stones, 
which were worth an Eari*B ransom ; her features, 
which had once been beautiful, or rather rnsjestie, 
bore still, though faded and wrinkled, an air of 
melancholy and stern grandeur, that assmtod well 
with her AVb and deportment. She hod a staff of 
ebony in her hand ; at her feet rested a large aged 
wolf-dog, who pricked his ears and bristled up his 
neck, as tlie step of a stranger, a sound so aeMom 
heard in those halls, approached the chair in whidi 
his ajpd mistress sat motionless. 

** Peace, Thryrae,*' said the venerable dame; 
‘‘and thou, daughter of the house of Baldringham, 
approach, and mar not tbehr ancient servant.** 

• The hound sunk down to his eouehant posture 
when she spoke, and, excepting the red glare of his 
eyes, might have seemed a liieroglyphicil emblem, 
lyiM at the feet of some ancient priestess of Woden 
or Freya ; so strongly did the appearance of Ermen- 
gi^e, with her rod and her chapter eorrespoud 
with the ideas of the days of Paganism. Yet he who | 
had thus deemea of her would have done therein i 
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mucn lojustioe to a I'^ierable Cairistian matron, who ^ They eaine, as I think,** said the sewer, " to wail 

had giYon many a bide of Jmid to holy church, in on and guard this gracious young lady •** 
honour of God and Saint Dunstaii. ** What, my daughter,’* s^d Etmengarde, in a 

Ermengarde’s reception of Eveline was of tiie tone of melancholy reproach, ’^darest thou not trust 
same antiquaM and formal cast with her mansion tliyself ungnardcd for one night in tlio castle of thy 
and her exterbr. She did not at first arise from her forefathers 1” 

mt when the noble maiden approaclied lier, nor God forbid else 1” said Eveline. ^ But these 
did she even admit her to the salute whicli she men are npt mine, nor under my authority. They 
advanced to offer; but, laying her hand on Eveline’s are part of the train of the Constable Do Lacy, who 
arm, stopped her as she advanced, and perused her left mem to watcli around the castle, thinking there 
countenance with an earnest and unsparing eye of might be danger from robbers.” 
minute oWrvatibn. ” Robbers,” said Ermcngarde, ” have never 

" Berwiue,” she said to tlie most favoured of the harmed tlie house of Baldringham, since a Nor- 
two attendants, " our nieco hatli the skin and eyes man robber stole from it its best treasure in the 
of the Saxon huo ; but the hue of her eye-brows person of thy grandmother. — And so, poor bird, 
and hair is from the foreigner and alien. — Thou thou art alrc^y captive — unhappy tlutterer I But 
art, nevertheless, welcome to my house, maiden,” it is thy lot, and wherefore should 1 wonder or 
she added, addressing Eveline, ” especially if thou repine t When was there fair maiden witli a weal- 
canst bear to hear that thou art not absolutely a thy dower, but she was ere maturity destined to be 
perfect creature, as doubtless tliesc flatterers around the slave of some of those petty kings, who allow 
thee liave taught tliee to believe.” us to call nothing ours tiiat their passions can 

Sa saying, she at length arose, and saluted her covet! Well — 1 caimot aid thee— I am but a 
niece with a kiss on the forehead. Slio released poor and neglected woman, feeble both from sex 
her not, however, from her grasp, but proceeded to and age. — And to whicli of tliese De Lacys art 

S *ve tlie attciitiou to her garments which slie had tliou the destined household drudge I” 
therto bestowed upon her features. A question so asked, and by one whose prejudices 

" Saint Dunstan keep us from vanity !” she said ; were of such a determined character, was not likely 
and so this is the new guise — and modest maidens to draw from Eveline any confession of the real cir- 
wearsuch tunicsasthef) 0 , 8 heWing the shape of their cumstances in which she was placed, since it was 
£)ersons as plain as if (Saint Mary defend us !) they but too plain her Saxon relation could have afforded 
were altogctlier without garments t And see, Ber- her neither sound counsel nor useful assistaiice. 
wine, these gauds on the neck, and that neck itself She replied therefore briefly, that as the Lacys, and 
uncovered as low as tlie shoulder — these be tlio the Normans in general, were unwelcome to her 
guises which strangers have brought into merry kinswoman, slie would entreat of tlie commander ot 
England I and tiiis pouch, like a player’a placket, the patrol to withdraw it from the neighbourhood 
hath but littlo to do witli houBowifery, 1 wot ; and of Baldringham. 

that dagger, too, like a glee-man’s wife, tliat rides a ” Not so, my niece,” said the old lady ; ” as wo 
mumming in masculine appall — dost thou ever go cannot escape the Norman neighbourhood, or get 
to tlie wars, maiden, that iliou wearcst ^i^teel at thy beyond tlie sound of their curfew, it signifies not 
girdle t” wliether they be near our walls or more far off, so 

Eveline, equally surprised and disobliged by the that they enter tiieni not. — .And, Berwine, bid 
depreciating catalo^o of her apparel, rcpli^ to iiundwolf drench tlie Normans with liquor, and 
the last question with some spirit, — ^The mode gorge them with food — the food of tlie best, and 
may Imve altered, madam ; but I only wear such liquor of the strongest. Let them not say the old 
garments as are now worn by those of my age and Saxon hag is churlish of iier hospitality. Broacli a 
condition. For the poniard, may it please you, it piece of wine, fur I warrant tlieir gentle stomachs 
is not many days since 1 regarded it as the last brook no ale.” 

resource betwixt me and dishonour.” Berwine, her huge hunch of keys jangling at her 

” Tlie maiden speaks well and boldly, Berwine,” girdle, withdrew to give the necessaiy directions, 
stud Dame Ermeiimirde ; ” and, in truth, pass we and presently returned. Meanwhile Ermeiigarde 
but over some of these vain fripperies, is attired in proceeded to question her niece more closely. ” Is 
a comely fasliion. Thy father, 1 hear, fell knight- it that thou wilt not, or canst not, tell me to which 
tike in the field of battle.” of the De Lacys thou art to be bondswoman I— to 

"He did so,” answered Eveline, her «^’eB filUng the overweening Constable, who, slicatlied in im- 
whh tears at toe recollection of her recent loss. penetrable armour, and mounted on a swiift uid 
" I never saw him,” continued Dame Ennen- strong horse as invulnerable as himself, takes pride 
garde ; "he carried toe old Norman scorn towards that he rides down and stabs at Jus ease, oiid ^to 
toe Saxon stock, whom they wed but for what toey perfect safety, the naked Welshmen I — or is it to 
can mske by them, ge the bramble clings to tlie his nephew, tiie beardless Damian 1 — or must toy 
elm nay, never seek to vindicate him,” she con- possessions go to mend a breach in the fortunes ^ 
tinu^, observing that Eveline was about to speak, tiiat other cousin, Randal Lacy, tlie decayed revel- 
" T have known the Norman spirit for many a year ler, who, tliey say, can no longer nifHe it among 
ere thou wert bom.*’ • the debauched crumers for want of means V* 

At this moment the steward appeared in too " My honoured aunt,” replied Eveline, naturally 
chamber, and, after a long genuflection, asked his displeased witli this discourse, " to none of toe 
lady’ll pleasure concerning the guard of Norman Lacys, and I trust to none other, Saxon or Norman, 
soldiers who remained without toe mansion. , wUl your kinswoman become a household drudge. 

" Norman soldiers so near the house of Baldring- There was, before tlie death of my honoured father, 
ham 1” said toe old lady, fiercely ; ** who brings some treaty betwixt Mm and the Constable, on 
; tomn hither, and for what purpose 1” ' vrhich account 1 cannot at present decline his at- 
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tendftnee : but what may be the iasae of it, fibte 
must dctermino.” 

But I can shew thee, niece, how the balance of 
&to inclines/* said Erraengarde, in a low and mys- 
terious voice. Those united with us by blood 
have, in some sort, the privilege of looking forward 
beyond the points of present time, and seeing in 
Uieir very’ bud the thorns or flowers which are one 
day to encircle their head.’* 

** For my own sake, noble kinswoman,” answered 
Eveline, " 1 would decline such foreknowledge, 
even were it possible to acquire it without trans- 
ffressing the rules of the Church. Could I have 
foreseen what has befallen me within these last un- 

m^mt before that time.** ^ ^ 

^ Nevertheless, daughter,” said the Lady of Bal- 
drin|;ham, ** thou, like others of thy race, must 
within this house conform to tlie rule, of passing one 
night within the chamber of the Red-Finger. — 
Berwine, see that it be prepared for my niece’s re- 
ception.’* 

**1 — 1 — have heard speak of that chamber, 
gracious aunt,” said Eveline, timidly, "and if it 
may consist with your good pleasure, 1 would not 
now choose to pass the night there. My health has 
Boffored by mv late perils and fatigues, and with 
yonr good-will I will delay to another time the 
usage, which I have heard is peculiar to the daugh- 
ters of the house of Baldringham.” 

" And which, notwithstanding, you would willing- 
ly avoid,” said the old Saxon lady, bending her 
brows angrily. ” Has not such disobedience cost 
yonr house enough already 1” 

" Indeed, honoured and gracious lady,” said Ber- 
wine, unable to forbear interference, though well 
knowing the obstinacy of her patroness, "that 
chamber is in disrepair, and cannot easily on a sud- 
den be made fit for the Lady Eveline ; and the 
noble damsel looks so pale, and hath lately suffered 
so much, that, might I have tlie permission to advise, 
tliis were better delayed.” 

" Thou art a fool, Berwine,” said the old lady, 
sternly ; "thinkest thou 1 will bring anger and mis- 
fortune on my house, by suffering this girl to leave 
it without rendering the usual homage to the B!f$d- 
Finger I Go to— let the room bo made ready — 
small preparation may serve, if she cherish not the 
Norman nicety about bed and lodging. Do not 
reply ; but do as 1 command thee. — And you, 
Eveline — afre you so far degenerated from the bravo 
spirit of your ancestry, tliat you dare not pass a few 
hours in an ancient apartment 1’* 

"You are my hostess, gracious madam,” said 
Eveline, "and must assign my apartment where 
you judge proper — my courage is such as inno- 
cence and some pride of blood and birth have given 
mo. It has been, of late, severely tried ; but, since 
such is your pleasure, and the custom of your house, 
ray heart is yet strong enough to encounter wlrnt 
you propose to subject me to.’* 

She paused here in displeasure ; for she resented, 
in some measure, her aunt’s conduct, as unkind and 
inhospitable. And yet when she reflected upon the 
foun&tion of the legend of the chamber to which 
rile was consigned, she could not but regard the 
Lady of Baldringham as having considerable reason 
for her conduct, according to the traditions of the 
fsmily, aud the belief of the times, in which Eveline 
herself was devout. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Sametimei, fncthlnlci. I liar the groam of ghosts, 

Tlien hollow soundi and lamentable Mieams; 

Then, like a dying echo from alkr. 

My mnthcr's voice, that criw, ** Wed nob Ahneyda^ 
Fore«rom*d, Afaneyda, manufs b thy oriine.*' 

DonSdiartkm, 

Tub evening at Baldringham would have seemed 
of portentous and unendurable len^, had it not 
been tliat apprehended danger makes time pass 
quickly betwixt ns and the dreaded hour, and that 
if Eveline felt little interested or amus^ by the 
conversation of her aunt andBerwinc, whi<di turned 
upon the long deduction of their ancestors from the 
warlike Horsa, and the feats of Saxon riiampions, 
and the miracles of Saxon monks, she was stiii 
better pleased to listen to tliese legends, than to an- 
dcipato her retreat to tlie destined and dreaded 
apartment where she was to pass the night. There 
lacked not, however, such amusement as the house 
of Baldringham could afford, to pass away the even- 
ing. Blessed by a grave old Saxon monk, the chap- 
lain of the liouse, a sumptuous entertainment, which 
might have sufficed twenty hungry men, was served 
up before Ermengarde and her niece, whose sole 
assistants, besides the reverend man, were Berwino 
and Rose Flammock. Eveline was the less inclined 
to do justice to this excess of hospitality, that the 
dishes were all of the gross and substantial nature 
which the Saxons admired, but which contrasted 
disadvantageonsly witli the refined and delicate 
cookery of the Normans, as did the moderate cup 
of light and high-flavoured Gascon wine, tempered 
with mpre than half its quantity of the purest water, 
wiUi the mighty ale, the high-spiced pigment and 
hippocras, and the other potent liquors, whidi, one 
after another, were in vain proffered for her accep- 
tance by the steward Hundwolf, in honour of the 
hospitality of Baldringham. 

Neither were the stated amusements of evening 
more congenial to Eveline’s taste, than the profesion 
of her aunt’s solid refection. When the boards and 
tresses, on which the viands had been served, were 
withdrawn from the apartment, the menials, under 
direction of the stewara, proceeded to light several 
long waxen torclies,one of which was graduated for 
the purpose of marking tlie passing time, and divid- 
ing it into portions. These were announced by 
means of brazen balls, suspended by threads from 
the torch, the spaces betwixt them being calculaM 
to occupy a certain time in burning ; so tliat, when 
the flame roached the thread, and the Imlls feU, eaeli 
in succession, into a brazen basin placed for its re- 
ception, the office of a modern clock was in some 
degree discharged. By this light the party was 
arranged for the evening. 

The ancient Ermengarde’s lofty and ample chaiv 
w^ removed, according to ancient custom, from tlio 
middle of the apartment to the wannest ride of a 
large grate, filled with cliarcoal, and her guest was 
placed on her right, os the seat of honour. Ber- 
wine then arraiig^ in due order the femriles of the 
household, and, having seen that each was eugsged 
witli her own proper task, sat herself down to ply 
the spindle and distaff. The men, in a more remote 
circle, betook tliemselves to the repairing of their 
implementsof husbandry,or new furbishing weapons 
of the chase, under the direction of the steward 
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Hundwoii. For tlie amusenieiit of tlie family thus Alone you must learn your destiiiyj as have all iliu 
assembled, an old glee-man sung to a harp, which fcnu^ of our raoe, excepting your grandniothor, 
lu^ but four strings, a long and apparently inter- and what have been the oonsequeuces of her ne- 
minable legend, upon some religious subject whi<di sleeting tlie rules of our house t Lo 1 lier descen- 
was rendered almost unintelligible to EveUue, by dant stands before me an orphan in the very bloom 
the extreme and complicated affectation of the ^et, of youth.** 

who, in order to indulge in the alliteration wmch ** 1 will go, Uien,’* said Eveline, with a sigh o* 
was accounted one great ornament of Saxon poetry, resignation ; " and it sliall never ^ said 1 incurred 
had sacrifioed sense to sound, and used words in tlie future wo, to shun present terror.” 
most forced and remote sense, provided tliey could " Your attendants,** said the Lady Ermengarde^ 
be compelled into his service. There was also all " may occuj^ the anteroom, and be almost within 
the obscurity arising from elision, an'\ from the your call. Berwine will shew you tlie apartment — 
most extravagant and hyperbolical epi^ets. I cannot ; for thou knowest, who have once en- 

Eveliiie, though well acquainted witfi the Saxon tcred it, return not thither a^n. Farewell, my 
language, soon left off listening to the singer, to child, and may Heaven bless thee I’* 
reflect for a moment, on the gay fabliaux and ima- With more of human emotion and sympathy than 

giiiative tois of the Norman minstrels, and then to she liad yet sliewii, the Lady again saluted Eveline, 
antiinpate, with anxious apprehension, what nature and signed to her to follow Berwine, who, attended 
of visitation she might be exposed to in the myste- by two damsels bearing torches, waited to conduct 
rious chamber in which she was doomed to pass the her to the dreaded apartment 
night Their torches glar^ along the rudely built walls 

The hour of parting at length ajiproached. At and dark arched roofs of one or two long winding 
half an hour before midnight, a period ascertained passages ; tlicso by their light enabled them to de- 
by the consumption of the huge waxen torch, the scend the steps of a winding stair, whose ine^^ity 
Iwl which was secured to it fell clanging into the and ruggedness shewed its antiquity ; and Anally 
brazen basin placed beneath, and announced to all led into a tolerably lar^ chamber on the lower stoiy 
the hour of rest. The old glee-man paused in his of the edifice, to whiw some old hangings^ a lively 
song, instantaneously, and in the middle of a stanza, fire on tlie hearth, the moonbeams sh^ng through 
and the household were all on foot at the signal, a latticed window, and the boughs of a myrtle plant 
some retiring to their own apartments, others light- which grew around the casement, gave no unoom- 
ing torebea or bearing lamps to conduct tlie visiters fortable appearance. 

to their places of repose. Among these last was a " This,” said Berwine, ** is tlie resting place of 
bevy of bower-women, to whom die duty was as- your attendants,” and she pointed to th? combes 
signed of conveying the Lady Eveline to her cham- whidi had been prepared for Rose and Dame Gil* 
bw for the night. Her aunt took a solemn leave Han ; " we,** she imded, " proceed farther.” 
ol her, crossed ner foiwhead, kissed it, and whispered She then took a torch from the attendant maidens, 

in her ear, ** Be courageous, and be fortunate.” both of whom seemed to shrink back with fear, which 

Ma^ not my bower-maiden, Rose Flammock, was readily caught by Dame Gillian, although ^e 
or my tire- woman, Dame Gillian, Raoul’s wife, rc- was not probamy aware of the cause. But Rose 
main in the apartment with me for this night f ” said Flammock, unbidden, followed her mistress without 
Eveline. hesitation, as Berwine conducted her through a 

Flammock — Raoul!” repeated Enhengarde, small wicket at the up^r endf of tin apartment, 
angrily ; is thy household thus made up ! The clenched with many an iron nail, into a second but 
Flemings are the cold palsy to Britain, the Normans smaller anteroom or wardrobe, at the end of which 
the burning fever.” was a similar door. This wardrobe had also its 

And the poor Welsh will add,” said Rose, whose casement mantled with evergreens, and, like the 
resentment began to surpass her awe for the ancient former, it was faintly enlightened by the moon- 
Saxon dame, "that the Anglo-Saxons wore the beam. 

original disease, and resemble a wasting pestilenoo.” Berwine mmsed here, and, pointing to Rose, de- 

" Thou art too bold, sweetheart,” said the Lady manded of Eveline, " Why does ske follow t” 
Ermengarde, looking at the Flemish maiden from " To riiare my mistress’s danmr, be it wbat it 
under her dark brows ; "and yet there is wit in thy may,” answered Rose, with her riiaracteristio 
words. Saxon, Dane, and Norman, have rolled diness of speech and resolution. " Speak,” she 8ai(4 
like successive billows over the land, each having " my dearest lady,” grasping Eveline’s hand, while 
strength to subdue what they lacked wisdom to keep, she addressed her ; ** yon wm not drive your Rose 
When shall it be otherwise 1” from you! If I am less high-minded than one of 

" When Saxon, and Briton, and Norman, and your boasted' race, 1 am bold and ^uick-witted in 
Fleming,” answei^ Rose, boldly, " diail learn to all honest service. — You tremble like the aspen I 
ci^ theu^ves by one name, and think themselves Do not go into this apartment— do not be galled 
alike children of the land they are bom in.” by all this pomp and mystery of terrible prepora- 

" Ha 1” exclaimed the Ladv of Baldringham, in tion ; bid oefiance to this antiquated, and, I think, 
the tone of one half-surprised, half-pleased. Then hrif-pagan superstition.” 

turning to her relation, die said, " There are wor^ " Tho Lady Eveline must go, minion,” replied 
and wit in this maiden ; see that she use, but do Berwine, sternly ; " and she must go without any 
not abuse them.” malapert adviser or companion.” 

" She is as kind and fiuthful, as riie is prompt " Must go — muit m 1” repeated Rose. " Is this 
and ready-witted,” said Eveline. "I pray you, langu^ to a free and noble maiden t — Sweet lady, 
dearest aun^ let me use her company for this rive ihe once but the least hint that you widiiit^ and 
night.” ^ their ^ mutt go’ ihall be put to the triaL I will oaH 

"It may not be — it were dangerous to both, from the casement on &e Norman cavaliere. and 
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t< It ilicm ive have fallen Into a don of witches, in* 
Bt(»ad of a Jiouse of hospitalitv.*’ 

" Silence, madwoman,” said Berwine, her Toioo 
quivering with anger and fear; " you know not who 
dwells in tlie next chamber !’* 

« I will call those who will soon see to that,” said 
Aose, flying to the casement, when Eveline, seizing 
her ami in her turn, compelled her to stop. 

« 1 tliaiili thy kindness, Rose,” she said, “ but 
it cannot help me in this matter. She who enters 
yonder door, must do so alone.” 

** Then 1 will enter it in your stead, my dearest 
lady,” said Rose. " You ore pale — you are cold 
— you will die of terror if you go on. There may 
bo as much of trick as of supernatural agency in 
this matter — me tliey shall not deceive — or if some 
stern spirit craves a victim, — better Rose than her 
lady.” 

“ Forbear, forbear,” said Eveline, rousing up her 
own spirits ; ** you make me ashamed of myself. 
This is an ancient ordeal, which regards the females 
descended from the house of Bal£inghain as far as 
ill the thl-M degree, and them only. 1 did not indeed 
expect, m my present circumstances, to have been 
called upon to undergo it; but, since the hour sum- 
mons me, I will meet it as freely as any of my an- 
cestors.” 

So saying, she took the torcli from tlie hand of 
Berwine, and wishing good-night to her and Rose, 
gently disengaged herself from the hold of the lat- 
ter, and advanced into the mysterious chamber. 
Rose pressed after her so far as to see tliat it was 
an apartjmcnt of moderate dimensions, resembling 
that through which they had last passed, and lighted 
by the moonbeams, which came through a window 
lying on tlie same range witli those of the anterooms. 
More she could not see, for Eveline turned on the 
threshold, and kisenng her at the same time, thrust 
her gently back into the smaller apartment which 
she had just left, shut the door of communication, 
and barred and bolted it, as if in security against 
• her well-meant intrusion. 

Berwine now exhorted Rose, as she valued her 
life, to reUreinto the first anteroom, where the beds 
were preparei^, and betake herself, if not to rest, at 
least to imence and devotion ; but the faithful Fle- 
mish girl stoutly refused her entreaties, and rented 
her commands. 

I “ Talk not to me of danger,” she said ; here T 
I remain, that I may be at least within hearing of my 
mistress’s danger, and wo betide those who shall 
I offer her injury I — Take notice, that twenty Nor- 
man spears smround this inh^itable dwelling, 
prompt to avenge whatsoever inju^ shall be offers 
to daughter of Raymond Berenj^.” 

" Reserve ydnr threats for those are mortal,” 

said Berwine, in a low, but ^ercing whisper ; " the 
owner of yonder chamber Tears tnem not Fare- 
well — thy danger be on thine own head !” 

She departed, leaving Rose strangely agitated by 
what had passed, and somewhat im^ed at h&r laA 
words. " These Saxony” said the maiden, within 
herself, "are but half converted after all, and hold 
many of their old hellish rites in the wonuiip of ele- 
mentary spirits. Their veiy saints aro unlike to 
the saints of any Cliristian country, and have^ as it 
weK, a look of something savage and fiendish — 
tii^ veiw names sound pagan and diabolicaL It 
» f(^ul being alone here — and all ia silent as 
death in the apartment into which my lady has 


been thus strangely compelled. Shall I call 
GiliUn 1 — but no — she has neither sense, not 
conrage, nor principle, to aid me on such an occa- 
sion — ^better Mone man have a false friend for com- 
pany. I will see if the Normans are on their post, 
since it is to them I must trust, if a moment of need 
sliould arrive.” 

Thus reflecting, Rose Flammock went to the 
window of the little apartment, in order to satisfy 
herself of the vigilance of the sentinels, and to 
ascertain the exact situation of the corps de garde. 
Tlic moon was at the full, and enabled her to see 
with accuracy the nature of the ground without 
In the first ^aoc, she was rather disappointed to 
find, that instead of being so near the earth as she 
supposed, the range of windows, which gave light 
as well to tlie two anterooms as to the mysterious 
chamber itself, looked down upon an ancient moat, 
by which they were divided from tile level ground 
on the farther side. The defence which this fosse 
afforded seemed to have been long neglected, and the 
bottom, entirely dry, was choked in many places 
witii bushes and low trees, which rose up against 
tiic wall of the castle, and by means of which it 
seemed to Hose the windows might be easily scaled, 
and the mansion entered. From the level, plain 
beyond, the space adjoining to the castle was in a 
considerable degree clear, and tiio moonbeams rium- 


bored on its closo and beautiful turf, mixed with 
long shadows of the towers and trees. Beyond this 
esplanade lay the forest CTonnd, with a few gigantic 
oaks scattered individually alon^ the skirt of its dark 
and ample domain, like champions, who take their 
ground of defiance in front of a line of arrayed 
battle. 

The calm beauty and repose of a scene so lovely, 
the stillness of all around, and the more matured 
reflections which the whole suggested, quieted, in 
some measure, tlie apprehensions which the events 
of tiio evening had inspired. " After all,” she re- 
flected, " why should 1 be so anxious on account of 
the Lady Eveline t There is among the praud 
Normans and the dogged Saxons scarce a single 
family of 'note, but roust needs be held distinguished 
from others by some superstitiouB observance pe- 
culiar to tiieir race, as if they tiiought it scorn to go- 
to Heaven like a poor simple Fleming, such as 1 
am. — Gould I but see the Norman sentinc], 1 would 
hold myself satisfied of my mistress’s secorily. — 
And yonder one stalks along the gloom, wrapt in 
his long white mantle, and tiie moon .tipping the 
point of his lance with silver. — What ho, Sir i 
Cavalier !” 

The Norman turned his steps, and approached 
the ditch as she spoke. " What is your pieaaiire, 
damsel !” he demanded. 

" The window next to mine is that of the Lady 
Eveline Berenger, whom you ore appointed to 
guard. Please to give heedful watch upon this aide 
of the castle.” 

" Doubt it not, lady,” answered the cavalier; and 
enveloping himself in bis long ^kappef or military 
watch-cloak, be withdrew to a lam oak-tree at 
rome distance, and stood there wl£ folded arms, 
and leaning on his hmee, more like atrophy of arm- 
our than a living warrior. 

Imboldened by' the oonscSousnesa that in case of 
need Buowur was close at hand. Rose drew back 
into her little chamber, and having ascertained, by 
listening, that there was no noise or stirring in that 
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of Eveline, die begun to make some preparations 
for her own repose. For this purpose sne went into 
tlie outward ante-room, whore Dame Gdlian, whose 
fears had given way to the sonoriferous effects of 
a copious draught of lUhe-alos^ (mild ale, of tlie first 
strength and quality,) slept as sound a sleep as that 
generous Saxon beverage could procure. 

Muttering an indignant censyre on her sloth and 
indiffei'ence, Rose c»ugh^ from the empty couch 
which had ^n destined for her own use, the upper 
covering, and dragpng it with her into the inner 
anteroom, disposed it so ai!^ with the assistance of 
the rushes which strewed that apartment, to form 
a sort of couch, upon which, half seated, lialf re- 
clined, she resolved to pass the night in as close atten- 
dance upon her mistress as circumstances permitted. 

Thus seated, her eye on tlie pale planet which 
sailed in full glory through the blue sky of mid- 
nig'ht, she proposed to herself that sleep should not 
visit her eyelids till the dawn of morning should 
assure her of Eveline’s safety. 

Her thoughts, meanwhile, rested on the bound- 
less and shadowy world beyond tbo grave, and on 
the great and peimaps yet undecided question, whe- 
ther the separation of its inhabitant from those 
of this temporal sphere is absolute and decided, or 
whether, influenced by motives which we cannot 
appreciate, they continue to hold diadowy communi- 
cation witli those yet existing in earthly reality of 
flesh and blood t To have denied thie, would, in 
the age of crusBdes and of miracles, have incurred 
the guilt of heresy ; hut Rose’s firm mod sense led 
her to doubt at least the frequency of supernatural 
interference, and she comforted herself with au 
opinion, contradicted, however, by her own invo- 
luntary starts and sbudderings at every leaf which 
moved, that, in submitti^ to the penormance of 
tho rite imposed on her, J^elme incorred no real 
danger and only sacrificed to an obsolete family 
BuiKTstition. 

At> tills conviction strengthened on Rose’s mind, 
her fiiirpose of vigilance began to decline — her 
thoughts yrandered to objects towards which they 
were not directed, like sheep which stray beyond 
the charm of their shepherd — her eves no longer 
broneht back to her a distinct apprehension of the 
broad, round, silvery orb on wmeh they continued 
to gaie. At length they dosed, and seated on tlie 
folded mantle, her hack resting against the wall of 
the apartment^ and her white arma folded on her 
bosom, Rose JElammock fdl ftst asleep. 

Her repose was fearfully brokmi liw a ahrill and 
pierdnganriek from the apartment where her lady 
repo8e£ To start up and fly to the door was the 
work of a moment wito the generoua girl, who never 
pemtitted fear to straggle with love or duty. The 
door waa secured with both bar and bolt } and ano- 
ther fiunter scream, or rather groan, seemed to 
say, aid must be instant^ or In vain. Rose next 
rushed to the window, and screamed rather than 
called to the Norman soldier, wh(^ diatinguiahed by 
the white folds of his wateh-doak, still retained hui 
position under the old oak-tree. 

At the ery of" Help, help 1 —the Lady Eyelind 
is murdered I” the seeming statue, starting atoace 
into active exertion, aped with tba awiftneaa of a 
raoe-horse to the bzmk of the moal^ and was about 
CO eroBB it, opposite to the apbt where Rose stood 
at the open casement, urging him to speed by voice 
and gesture. 
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"Not here— not here!” she exclaimed, v.iiV 
breatiiless precipitation, as die saw him make to- 
wards her — " the window to tlie right — scale it, 
for God’s sake, and undo tiie door of communi- 
cation.” 

The Midicr seemed to comprehend her — ho 
dashed into tlie moat without hesitation, securing 
himself by catching at the boughs of trees as he de- 
scended. In one moment he vanislied among tlie 
underwood; and in another, availing himself of the 
branches of a dwarf oak, Rose saw him upon her 
rights and close to tlie window of tlie fatal apart- 
ment One fear remained — the casement might 
be secured against entrance from without— but no! 
at the thrust of the Norman it yielded^ and its clasps 
or fastenings being worn with time, fell inward with 
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a crash which even Dame Gillian’s slumbers were 
unable to resist * 

Edioing scream upon scream, in tho usual fashion 
of fools and cowards, sbs entered the cabinet from 
tile anteroom, just as the door of Eveline’s diamber 
opened, and the soldier appeared, bearing in liia 
arms the half-undressed and lifeless fonn of the 
Norman maiden herself. Without speaking a word, 
lie placed her in Rose’s arms, and with the same 
precipitation witli which he had entered, threw him- 
self out qf tlie opened window from which Roso 
hod summoned him. 

Gillian, lialf distracted with fear and wonder, 
heaped exclamations on questions, and mingled 
questions with cries for help, till Rose sternly re~ 
buked her in a tone wliich seemed to recall her 
scattered senses. She became then composed enough 
to fetch a lamp wliidi remained lighted in the 
room she had left, and to render herself at least 
partly useful in sugmting and applying tiie usual 
modes for recalling tiie suspendea sense, in tills 
they at length succeeded, for Eveline fetched a fuller 
sigh, and opened her eyes; but presently sliut them 
again, and letting her bead drop on Rom’s bosom, 
fell into a strong sliuddcring fit ; while her faitiiful 
damsel, chafing her hands and hcif temples alter- 
nately with affectionate assiduity, and mingling 
caresses with tiiese efforts, exclaimed aloud, " She 
lives !— She ie recovering ! — Praised be God !” 

" Praised be God 1” was echoed in a solemn tone 
from the window ^^e apartment ; and turning 
towards it in teimf beheld too armed and 
plumed head of the soldier who had come so op- 
portunely to their assistance, and who, supported by 
his anas, had raised himaelf so high as to be able 
to look into tiie interior of toe cabinet. 

Rose immediately ran towards him. " Go — go 
— good friend,” ue said; “the lady recovem— 
your reward sl^ await you another time. Go— 
bmne I— yet stay — ^keep on yonr post^ and 1 will 
cau you if there is farther need. B^ne— be faith* 
ful, a nd be aecret.” 

The soldier obeyed witoout answering aword, and 
she presentlysaw him descend into toe moat. Rose i 
then returned back to her mistress^ whom she found j 
supported by Gillian, moaning feebly, and mutter- 
ing hurried and unmtelligible ejaculationa, all inti- 
mating t^ ahe bad laboured under a violcmt shock 
Bustained fiom some alanniugcauae. 

Dame GiUlon had no sooner recovered apmo 
degree of eelf-poseesBion, than her curiosity became 
active in proportion. " What means all tiiiat” alie 
said to Rose ; " what has been doing among you f ” 

" I do not know,” replied Rose. 
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If you do not,” said Gillian, " who diould! — 
'ilhail I call tlio other woinen, and raise tlie 
iiikuse I” 

•* Not fur your life,” said Rose, ^ till my lady 
s able to give her own orders ; and for diis apart- 
.iiciit, so help me Heaven, as 1 will do my best to 
<Iiacovor the secrets it oontaiuBl — Support my mis- 
iress (lie whilst.” 

So saying, slie took the lamp in her hand, and, 
crossing her brow, stepped boldly across the mys- 
terious tlu'esliold, and, holding up the light, surveyed 
die apartment. 

It was nierely an old vaulted cliamber, of very 
moderate dimensions. In one corner was an image 
of the Virgin, rudely cut, and placed above aSaxou 
font o^ curious workmanship. There were two 
seats and a couch, covered with coarse tapestry, on 
which it seemed that Bvcliiie had been reposing. 
The fragments of tlie shattered casement lay on tlie 
floor ; but tliat opening liafl been only made whe’i 
Uie soldier forced it in, and she saw no other access 
by which a stranger could liave entered an apart- 
ment, the ordinary access to which was barred and 
bolted. 

Rose felt the influence of those terrors which she 
had hitherto surmounted ; she cast her mantle has- 
tily around her head, as if to shroud her sight from 
some blightiug vision, and tripping back to tho 
cabinet, with more speed and a less firm step than 
when left she directed Gillian to lend her 
assistauce in conveying Eveline to the next room; 
and having done so, carefully secured the door of 
communication, as if to put a harrier betwixt them 
and tlie suspected danger. 

The lady Eveline was now so far recovered tliat 
site could sit up, and was trying to speak, though 
but faintly. Rose,” sb<? said at length, “ 1 have 
seen her — my doom is sealed.” 

Rose immediately recollected tho imprudence 
of suiferinff Gillian to hear what her mistress might 
say at suim an awful moment, and hastily adopt- 
ing the proposal she liad before declined, desired 
her to TO and call other two maidens of tlieir mis- 
tress’s household. 

y And whore am 1 to find them in this house,” 
said Dame Gillian, where strange men run about 
one chamber at mkhiight, and devils, for aught I 
know, frequent the rest of the liabitation 1” 

" Find uiem where you can,” said Rose, sharply; 
“ but begone presently.” 

Gillian withdrew lingeringly, and muttering at 
the same time something whicu could uot distinctly 
be understood. No sooner was she gone, than Rose, 
giving way to the enthusiastic affection which slie 
felt for her mistress, implored her, in tlie most 
tender terms, to open her eyes, (for she bad again 
closed them,) and speak to Row, her own Rose, 
who was ready, if necessaiy, to die by her inis- 
11 * 688*8 side. 

To-morrow — to-morrow. Rose,” murmured 
Gveliue — ^ I cannot speak at present.” 

" Only disburden your mind with one word— 
tell what has thus alarmed you — what danger you 
appi*ehend.” 

“ I have seen her,” answered Eveline — “I have 
wen the tenant of yonder chamber—- tlie vision 
fatal to my race 1 — Urge me no more— to-morrow 
you ^all know all.” * / 

1 Soo Note F. Bahr-OeM, 


As Gillian entered with two of the maidens ot 
her mistress’s household, tliey removed the Lady 
Eveline, by Rose’s direotions, into a chamber at 
some distance which the latter had occupied, and 
placed her in one of their beds, where lioso, dis- 
missing the others (Gillian excepted) to seek repose 
where they could find it^ continued to watch her 
mistress. For some time she continued very much 
disturbed, but, gradually, fatigue, and the iiintience 
of some narcotic which Gillian h^ sense enough to 
recommend and prepare, seemed to compose her 
spirits. She fell into a deep slumber, from which 
sne did not awaken until the sun was high over 
the distant bills. 


CHAPTER XV. 

1 lee a hand you cannot lee, 
'Which beckons me away ; 

£ hear a voice you cannot near, 
Which aiyi 1 must not stay. 


When Eveline first opened her eyes, it seemed 
to be without any recollection of what bad passed 
on tlie night preceding. She looked round the 
apartment, which was coarsely and scantily fur- 
nislied, as one destined for tlie use of domestics and 
xnenial8,and said to Rose, with a smile, " Onr good 
kinswoman maintains tho ancient Saxon hospitelity 
at a homely rate, so far as lodging is concerned. 
1 could have willingly parted with last night’s pro- 
fuse supper, to have obtained a bed of a softer 
texture. Methinks my limbs feel as if 1 had been 
under all the flails of a Franklin’s barn-yard.” 

am glad to see you so peasant, madam,” 
answered Rose, discreetly avoiding any reference 
to the events of the night before. 

Dame Gillian was not so scrupulous. ^ Your 
ladyship last night lay down on a better bed than 
tliis,” she said, " unless I am much mistaken ; and 
Rose Flammock and yourself know besliwhy you 
left it” 

If a look could have killed, Dame Gillian would 
have been in deacUy peril from that whicli Rose 
shot at her, by way of rebuke for this ill-advised 
communication. It had instantly Uie effect whioli 
was to be apprehended, for Lady Eveline seemed 
at first surprised and confused ; tlien, as recollec- 
tions of the past arranged themselves in her me- 
mory, she folded her hands, looked on the ground, 
and wept bitterly, with mudi ogitatiou. 

Rose entreated her to bo eo^orted, and offered 
to fetch the old Saxon cliaplain of the house to 
adminster spiritual consolation, if her grief rejected 
temporal comfort. 

No — call him not,” said Eveline, raising her 
head and drying her eyes — have had enou^ 
of Saxon kindness. What a fool was I to exp^ 
in that hard and unfeeling woman, any commise- 
ration for my yontli— my late sufferings— my 
qrphan condition 1 I will uot permit her a poor 
triumph over the Norman blood of Berenger, by 
letting her see how much 1 have suffered under 
her inhuman infliction. But first. Rose, answer 
me truly, was any inmate of Baldringham witness 
to my distress last night 1” 

Rm assured her that she had been tended ex- 
clusively by her own retinue, herself and GiUiani 
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Blanche and Ternotte. She seemed to receive 
satisfaction from this assurance. ^ Hear me, both 
of you,*' she said, “ and observe my words, as you 
love and as you fear me. Let no syllable be 
breathed from your lips of what has happened this 
night. Carry the same charge to my maidens. 
Lend me thine instant aid, Gillian, ana thine, my 
dearest Bose, to change those disordered garments, 
and arrange tliis dishevelled hair. It was a poor 
vengeance she sought, and all because of my 
country. I am resolved she shall not ace the slight- 
est trai^ of tlio sufferings she has inflicted.** 

^ she spoko thus, her eyes flashed with indig- 
nation, which seemed to dry up the tears that had 
before filled them. Rose saw tho change of her 
manner with a mixture of pleasure and concern, 
being aware tliat her mistress’s predominant failing 
was incident to her, as a spoiled child, who, accus- 
tomed to be treated wiUi kindness, deference, and 
indulgence, by all around her, was apt to rcseut 
warmly whatever resembled neglect or coutradic- 
tiou. 

God knows,’* said the faithful bower-maiden, 
I would hold my hand out to catch drops of 
molten lead, rather than endure your tears ; and 
yet, my sweet mistress, I would rather at present 
see you grieved than angry. This ancient lady 
hath, it would seem, but acted according to some 
old superstitions rite of her family, which is in 
art yours. Her name is respectable, both from 
cr conduct and possessions ;vand hard pressed as 
you are by the Normans, with whom your kins- 
woman, tlie Friorcas, is sure to take part, I was in 
hope you might have had some shelter and counte- 
nance from mo Lady of Baldringhnm.” 

“ Never, Rose, never,” answered Eveline 5 ** you 
know not — yon cannot guess what she has made 
me sufiTcr — exposing me to witchcraft and fiends. 
Thyself said it, and said it truly — the Saxons are 
still half Pa^us, void of Christianity, as of nur- 
ture and kindliness.” 

" Ay, but,” replied Rose, I spoke tlieii to dis- 
suade you from a danger ; now that the danger is 
passed aud over, 1 may judge of it otherwise.” 

** Speak not for them, Rose,” replied Eveline, 
angrily ; " no innocent victim was ever offered up 
at the mtar of a fiend witli more indifference than 
my father’s kinswoman delivered up me — me an 
orphan, bereaved of my natural and powerful sup- 
port I hate her cruelty — I hate her house — I 
hate the thought of all that has happened here — of 
all, Rose, except thy matchless faith and fearless 
at^hment Gro, bid our train saddle directly — I 
will be gone instantly — I will not attire myself,” 
she add^, rejecting the assistance she had at firat 
required — "I will have no ceremony — tarry for 
no leave-taking.” 

In tbo^iurried and agitated manner of her mis- 
tress, Bose recognized with anxiety anotlier mood 
of the same irritable and excited temperraent, 
which had before discharged itself in tears and fits. 
But perceiving, at the same time, that remonstrance | 
was in vain, she gave the necessary orders for ool-^i 
Iceting tlieir company, saddling, and preparing for | 
departure ; hoping, that as her mistress removed to 
a farther distance from the scene whivK* nor mind 
had received so severe a shock, !}ct equanimity 
might, by degrecf^ be restor&d. • 

Dame Gilluui, accordingly, was busied with ar- 
ranging the packages of her lady, and all the rest 


of Lady Eveline’s retinae m preparing for instam 
departure, when, preceded by her steward, who 
acted also as a sort of gentleman-usher, leaning 
upon her confidential Berwine,and follow^ by two 
or three more of tho most distinguished of her 
household, with looks of displeasure on her ancient 
yet lofty bro\v, the Lady Ermengarde entered the 
apartment. 

Eveline, with a trembling and hurried band, a 
burning i^eek, and other signs of agitation, was 
herself busied about the arrangement of some bag- 
gage, when her relation made lier appearance. At 
once, to Rose’s great surprise, she exerted a strong 
command over herself, and, repressiug every ex- | 
temal appearance of di^rder, she advanced to meet | 
her relation, with a calm and haughty stateliuesi, j 
equal to her own. I 

** I come to give you good morning, our niece,’* 
said Ermengarde, haughtily indeed, yet with more 
deference than slie seefticd at first to have intended^ 
so much did the bearing of Eveline impose respect 
upon her ; — " 1 find that you have been pleased tc 
sliift that chamber which was assigned you, in con- 
formity with tlic ancient custom of this householdj 
and betake yourself to tho apartment of a meuial.” 

^ Ai*e you surprised at that, lady t” demanded. 
Eveline in her turn ; or are you disappointed that 
you find mo not a corpse, within tlie limits of the 
chamber which your hospitality and affection allot 
ted to me 1” 

^ Your sleep, then, lias been broken t” said £r* ' 
mengardc, looking fixedly at tho Lady Eveline, as 
sho spoke. 

^ If 1 complain not, madam, the evil must bo . 
deemed of little consequence. What has happened | 
is over and past, and it is not my intention to trouble 
you witli tho recital.” I 

" She of tho ruddy finger,” replied Ermengarde, ' 
ti’iumphantly, ” loves not tho blood of tlie stranger.” | 
She had less reason, while slio walked tlie eartli, 
to love that of the Saxon,” said Eveline, unless i 
her legend speaks false in that matter ; and unless, , 
ns IwoTl suspect, your hoifee is hauuted, not by the - 
soul of the dead who suffered witliin its walls, but 
by evil spirits, such as the descendants of lleiigist | 
and Horsa 01*0 said still in secret to worship.” I 

** Y’ou are pleasant, maiden,” replied the old lady, , 
scornfully, " or, if your words are meant in earnest, ; 
tlie shaft of your censure has glanced aside. A 
house, blessed by the holy Saiut Dunstan, and by ■ 
the royal and holy Confessor, is no abqdo for ovU 
spirits.” I 

“ The houso of Baldringhatii,” replied Eveline, 

** is no abode for those who fear such spirits ; aud . 
as I will, with all humility, avow myself of the • 
number, I shall presently leave it to the custody of j 
Saint Dunstan.” > 

“ Not till you have broken your fast, I U-ust T* : 
said tho Lady of Baldriiigliain ; ^ you will nut, 1 I 
hope, do my years, aud our rclatiousliip such foul 
disgrace V’ 

” Pardou me, madam,” replied the Lady Eveline 
those who have experienced your hospitality at 
night, have little occasion for breakfast in the 
morning. — Rose, are not those loito.'.ng knavei 
assembled in tlie osurt-yard, or ar.. they yet on \ 
their couches, making up for the simmer they nave 
lost by midnight disturoances 1” 

Rose announced that her train was in the courts 
and mounted : when, with a low xevetonoe, Eveline 
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e(f<l(*avnurcd to paw her relation, and leave flie 
apai'tiiient \vithotit farth{?r ceremony. Ernien^arde 
at iirat confronted her nrith a gt*im and furious 
(riaiicc, which Bcemud to shew a soul fraught with 
more nigc than the thin blood and rigid features 
of extreme old age had the power of expressing, 
and raised her ohoii^ staff as if about even to pro- 
cecd to somo act of persorial violence. But she 
changed licr puri)oae, and saddenly made way for 
Eveline, who ^ssed without farther parley ; and as 
she descended the staircase, which eonductod from 
the apartment to the gateway, she hearrl tlie voice 
of her aunt behind her, like that of an aged and 
offended sibyl, denouncing wrath and w^o upon her 
insolence and presumption. 

Pride,” slie exclaimed, “gocth before destruc- 
tion, and a haughty spirit before a fall. Slie who 
sCorneth tlie liouse of her furefuthers, a stone from 
its battleiaonts shall cnish hor ! She who mocks 
the gray hairs of a parent, fiever shall quo of lier 
own looks be silvered witli age ! Slio who weds 
with a man of war and of blood, her end shall tioi- 
tlier be peaceful nor bhmdless !” l 

Uurrytng to escape from these and otlicr ominous 
dcnunciatioiia, Eveline ruslicd from the house, 
mounted her palfrey with tlie precipitation of a 
fugitive, and, surrounded by her attendants, who 
bad caught a part of licr alarm, though witliout 
conjecturing the cause, rode hastily into the forest; 
old Raoul, who wjis w'cll acquainted with the coun- 
try, acting as their guide. 

Agitated more than she was willing to confess to 
herself, by thus leaving the habitation of so near a 
relation, loaded with maledictions, instead of the 
blessings which are usually bestowed on a departing 
{kinswoman, Eveline hastened furward, until the 
• huge oak-trees with intervening arms had hidden 
^ fi'om her view the fatal mansion. 

The trampling and galloping of horse was soon 
after heard, announcing the approach of the patrol 
loft by the Coiisttiblo for the protection of the man- 
sion, and who now, collecting from their different 
stations, came prepared to attend the Lady Eveline 
on her fart' road to Gloucester, great part of 
which lay through tlie extensive forest of ih.*ane, 
tlicn a rilvaii region of large extent, though now 
much denuded of trees for the service of the iron 
mines. The cavaliers camo up to join the retinue 
of Lady Eveline, with arinmir glittering in the 
morning rill's, tnimitets sounding, horses prancing, 
neighing, and thrown, each by his chivalrous rider, 
into the attitude best qualified to exhibit the beauty 
of Uie steed and dexterity of the horseman ; while 
their lances, streaming with long penoncolles, were 
brandished in every m.*inner which could display 
elation of heart and readiness of hand. The sense 
of the miUtary character of her countiymen of Nor- 
mandy gave to Eveline a fediiig at once of security 
and of triamph, wllich operated towards the dis- 
pelling of lier gloomy thoughts, and of the Icver^h 
disorder which affected her nerves. The rising 
sun also — the song of the blixls among the bowers 
— tliD lowing of tlie cattle ns they were driven to 
pasture -—tlio siglit of tlie hind, who, with her fawn 
triitting by her side, often crossed some forest glade 
witliiii view of the travellers, — all contributed to 
dispel tlie terror of Eveline’s nocturnal visions, and 
soothe to rest the more angry passions which liad 
agitated her bosom at her departure from Buldring- 
bain. She suffered her palfrey to slacken his pace. 


and, with female attention to propriety, began te 
adjust her riding robes, and compose her headdress, 
disordered in her hasty departure. Rose saw hex 
cheek assume a paler but more settled hue, instead 
of the angry hectio wbicli bad Coloured it — saw her 
eyo become mure steady as sbo looked with a sort 
of triumph upon her militf^ attendants, and par- 
doned (what on other occasions she would probably 
have made some reply to) her enUmsiostic excla- 
mations in praise of her countrymen. 

^ Wo journey safe,” said Eveline, ” under tho care 
of the princely and victorious Normans. Theirs is 
the noble wrath of the lion, which destroys or is 
appeased at ouce — there is no guile in tlieir roman- 
tic affection, no sullonncss mixed witli their geue- 
rtms indignation — they know the duties of tlie hall 
as w^ell as those of battle ; and were tliey to be sur- 
passed in the ai‘ts of war (which will only be wlion 
Plinlinmion is removed flmm its base,) tlicy would 
I sdll ivimain superior to every oUier people in gene- 
rosity and courtesy.’* 

“ If 1 do not feel all their merits so strongly as 
if 1 sliared their blood,” said Rose, 1 am at least 
glad to see them around us, in woods which ore 
said to abound with dangers of various kinds. And 
] confess, my heart is the lighter, that 1 can now 
no longer observe the least vestige of tiiat ancient 
mtousion, in which we passed so unpleasant a night, 
and the recollection of which will ^ways be odious 
to mo.” 

Eveline looked sliai‘ply at her. Confess the 
frntb, Rose ; thou wouldst give thy best kirtle t<» 
know all of itiy horrible udveiituro.” 

It is but confessing that 1 am a woman,” an- 
swered Rose ; ** and did 1 say a man, 1 daro say 
the difference of sex would imply but a small abate- 
ment of curiosity.” 

” Thou makest no parade of otlier feelings, which 
prompt thee to inquii'e into my fortunes,” paid Eve- 
line ; ” but, sweet Rose, I give thee not the less 
credit for them. Believe me, thou slmlt know all — 
but, I tliink, not now.” 

“ At your pleasure,” said Rose ; " and yet, mo- 
thinks, the bearing in your solitary busoin sudi a 
fearful secret will only render the weight mors in- 
toleroble. On my silence you may rely as on that 
of the Holy Image, which hears us confess what it 
never reveals. Besides, such things become fami- 
liar to the imagination when they have been spoken 
of, and tliat which is familiar gradually becomes 
stripped of its terrors.” 

‘‘ Thou speakest with reason, my prudent Rose ; 
and suroly iu this gallant troop, borne like a flower 
on a busli by my good palfrey Ysculte •— fre^ gales 
blowing round us, flowers opening and birds singing 
and having tbeo by my bridle-rein, 1 ought to foel 
this a time to communicate what tlmu hast 

so good a title to know. And — yes I — tikou sliait 
know all 1 — Thou art not, 1 presume, ignorant of 
tlie qualities of what the Saxons of tliis land eall a 
Jjohr-geUt ? ” 

<< J'ordon me, lady,” answered Rose, ^ my father 
discouraged my honing to such discourses. 1 
might see evil spirits enough, ho said, without mjr 
imagination being taught to fonn sucli as were fan- 
tastical. The woi*d &br-gei6t, I have heard used 
by Gillian and other Saxons ; but to me it only 
conveys some idea of indefinite teiTor, of which 1 
have never asked nor received an explanation.” 

^ Know then,” said Eveline, ^ it is a spectre, 
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t siially tlie image of a departed person, who, either 
for wi*ong sustained in some particular place during 
life, or tliroagh treasure hidden tliere, or from some 
fiuch other cause, haunts the spot from time to time, 
becomes familiar to those who dwell tliere, takes 
nil interest in their fate, oecasionally for good, in 
other instances or times for evil. The Balir-geist 
is, therefore, sometimes ragarded os the good genius, 
sometimes os tlio avenging fiend, attached to parti- 
cular families and classes of men. It is the lot of 
the family of Baldriugham (of no mean note |n 
otlier 1 ‘cHpocts) to be subject to the visits of such a 
being.** 

^ May f ask the cauM (if it be known) of such 
visitation 1** said Rose, desirous to avail herself to 
die uttermost of die communicative mood of her 
young lady, Avhich might not perhaps last very 
long. 

1 know die legend bnt imperfectly,’* replied 
; Eveline, proceeding with a degi'eo of cahiinoss, the 
I result of strong exertion over her mental anxiety, 

I but in genei'al it runs dius : — Baldrick, dio Saxon 
I hero who first possessed yonder dwelling, became 
enamoured of a fair Briton, said to have been dc- 
I sceiided from those Druids of whom the Welsli speak 
I 60 much, and deemed not unacquainted with die 
arts of sorcery which they practised, when dicy 
I oflered up human sacrifices amid those circles of 
j unhewn and living rock, of which thou hast seen so 
j many. After more than two years* wedlock, Bat- 
I drick became weary of his wife to such a point, that 
j he foimed tlie cruel resolution of putting her u> 

I death. Some say he doubted her fidelity — somo 
; that the matter was pi'cssod on him by die church, 
i as she was suspected of heresy — some that he 
i removed her to make way for a more woaltiiy inar- 
I riago — but all agree in the result. He sent two 
of ins Cnichts to the house of Baldringhaiu, to put 
to deadi die unfortunate Vanda, and coinnianded 
them to bring him the ring Avhieh had circled her 
finger on the day of wedlock, in token tliat hmoi*rloi's 
j were accotnplislied. The men were rutlilo&a in dicir 
office ; they strangled Vanda in yonder iqiarUncnt, ! 
and as the hand was so swollen that no ett'ort could I 
di-aw off the ring, they obtuiue«l poKscssiou of it by | 
soveriug die finger. But long before the return of 
those cruel perpetrutors of her death, tho shadow 
of Vanda had appeared before her appalled husband, 
And holding uj) to him her bloody hand, niado him 
fearfully sensible how well his savage commands 
had been obeyed. After haunting him in peace 
and war, in desert, court, and camp, undl he died 
despairingly on a pilgrimage to tlie JJoly Land, dio 
Baiir-gois^ or ghost of the murdered Vanda, became 
80 terrible in the House of Baldringham, Uiat the 
succour of Saint Duiistan was itself scarcely sufli- 
dent to put bounds to her visitation. Vea, die 
j blessed saint, when he had succeeded in his oxor- 
! cism, <lid> in requital of Baldrick’s crime, impose a 
! strong and enduring penalty upon every female 
I desooiidaut of the house in the tliird degree ; namely, 

! that once in tlioir lives, and before tlieir twenty-first 
i year, Uiey sliould each spend a s^ilitary night in tli^ 
chamber of the nuirdered Vanda, saying therein 
certain prayers, as well for her rcpfise, as for die 
suffering soul of her murderer. During diat awful 
space, it is genei'ally believed that die spirit of die 
murdered person appears to the female who ob- 
hL’rves the vigil, and shews some sign of her future 
good or bad fortune. If fitvourable, she appears 


with a smiling, aspect, and crosses Uiein with her 
oubloodicd hand ; but liio announces evil fortune by 
shewing thcliand from which the finger was severed, 
witli u stern countenance, as if resenting upon the 
descendant of her husband liis inhuman cruelty. 
SiimetimoR she is said to speak. Tlicso parlicolan 
1 learned long since from an old Saxon dame, tlie 
mother of our Moi'gery, who had been an attendant 
on my grondmodier, and left the House of Baldriiig 
ham when she made hor escape from it with my 
father’s faUier.” 

<‘])id your grandmotlier ever render this homage,” 
said Rose, which seoins to me — under favour of 
Saint Dunstan — to bring huimnity into too close 
mtcreoui*se widi a being of a doubtful nature 1” 

^My gi'aiidfatlier thought bo, and never per- 
mitted tny graiidmodier to revisit the House of 
Baldringham after her marriage ; hence disunion 
faotwixt him and his son on tlie one part, and tlio 
members of that family on tlio otlior. They laid 
J sundry misfortunes, and pai^ticulariy the loss of 
, male heirs wliicli at tliat time befell tliein, to my 
. parout’s not having done tho hereditary homage to 
! the bloody-fingeied Balir-geist.” 

I “And how could you, my doarest lady,” said 
I Rose, “ knowing tliat Uiey held among them a usage 
! so hideous, tliiiik of accepting the invitation of Lady 
j Ermcngnrde !’* 

I “ i cull hardly answer you tlio question,”answerod 
; Eveliuo. “ Partly I feared my father’s recent oala^ 

‘ mity, to be slain (as 1 have heal’d him say his aunt 
once proplicbieil of him) by tlie enemy ho most do- 
splsetl, might be Uie result of this rite having been 
■ neglected ; and partly 1 hoped, Unit if my mind 
I sliould he appalled at the danger, when it presented 
' itself cloHcr to my eye, it could not lie urged on me 
! in courtesy and humanity. You saw how soon my 
! crucMicuried rohilive pounced upii the opportunity, 

, and how impossible it bccumo for me, bearing the 
I uamo, and, I trust, Uie spirit of Bercnger, to escape 
from the net in %\incU I luid involved, inyscIL” 

' “ No regard for name or rank should have en- 

gaged me,” replied Roho, “ to place myself where 
apprclieiislfiii alone, oven without Uie terrors of a 
roal viftitution, might liavo punished my presump- 
tion with insanity. But what, in tho name of Hea- 
ven, did you seu at Uiis horrible rendezvous 9” 

“ Ay, Uiore is the question,” said Eveline, raising 
her h/iiid to her brow — “ how 1 could witness that 
which I distiiicUy saw, yet bo able to retain com- 
mand of thought and intellect 1 — I had recited Um 
prcbcribed devotions fur Uie inurdercr and his 
victim, and sitting down on the couch wliicb was 
assigned me, liad laid aside such of my clothes as 
might iiiqicde my rest — 1 had surmounted, in riiort, 
Uio lii*jjt sIiDclc wliicfa I experienced in committing 
myself to tliis mysterious chamber, and I Imped to 
pass the night in slumber as sound os my thoughts 
wero innocent. But I was fearfully di'-appointed. 

I cannot judge bow Jong I had slept, when my bosom 
was oppressed by an unusual weight which seemed 
at once to stille my voice, stop Uio beating of my 
lieait, uud prevent me from- drawing my breath; 
and when I looked up to discover the cause of this 
horrible suffocation, tho form of the murdei^ 
Britibli matron stood over my couch taller tlian life, 
riiadwwy, and with a countenance where traits oi 
dignily and beauty wero mingled with a fierce ex- 
pression of vengeful exultation. She held oyer me 
Uic hand which bore the bloody marks of her hus- 
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band’s cruelty, and seemed as if she aimed the cross, 
devoting me to destruction ; while, mm an unearthly 
tone, she uttered these words: — 

• Wiilow'd wife, and married maid. 

Betrothed, betrayer, and betray'd !* 

The phantom stooped over me as ^e spoke, and 
lowered her gory fingers, as if to touch my face,, 
when, terror giving me the power of which at first 
it deprived me, I screamed aloud — the casement 
of the apartment was thrown open with a loud noise, 
—and — But what signifies my telling all this to 
thee, Rose, who show so plainly, by the movement 
of eye and lip, that you consider nio as a silly and 
childish dreamer 1” 

“ Be not angry, my dear lady,” said Rose ; “ 1 
do indeed believe that the witch we call Mara ' lias 
been dealing with you ; but she, you know, is by 
loe<diea conmdered as no real phantom, but solely 
the creation of our own imagination, disordered by 
causes whidi arise from bodily indisposition.” 

" Thou art learned, maiden,” said Eveline, rather 
peevishly ; " but when £ assure thee that my better 
angel came to my assistance in a human form — 
that at his appearance the fiend vanished — and tliat 
he transported me in his aims out of the chamber 
of terror, 1 tliink thou wilt, as a good Christian, 
put more faith in that which I tell you.” 

** Indeed, indeed, my sweetest mistress, 1 cannot,” 
replied Hose. ** It is even that circumstance of 
the guardian angel which makes mo consider the 
whote as a dream. A Norman sentinel, whom 1 
myself called from his post on purpose, did indeed 
come to your assistance, and, breaking into your 
apartment, transported you to that where 1 myself 
received you from his arms in a lifeless condition.” 

" A Norman soldier, ha said Eveline, colouring 
extremely ; " and to whom, maiden, did you d:u*e 
give commission to break into my slcepiug-cham- 

“ Your eyes flash anger, madam, but is it roason< 
able they should I — Did T not hear your screams 
of agony, and was I to stand fettered by ceremony 
at such a moment! — no more than if the castle 
had been or fire.” 


" I ask you again. Rose ” sali her mistress, still 
with discomposure, though iess angrily than at first, 
^ whom you direct^ to break into my apartment !” 

** Ind^, I know not, lady,” said Rose ; ** for 
besides that he was muffled in his mantle, little 
d^ce was there of my knowing his features, even 
bad 1 seen them fully. But 1 can soon discover 
the cavaliw ; and I will set about it, that 1 may 
give him tlie reward 1 promised, and warn him to 
be silent and discreet in this matter.” 

“Do 80 ,” said Eveline; “and if you find him 
among those soldiers who attend us, I will indeed 
lean to thine opinion, and think that fantasy had 
the chief share in the evils I have endored the last 
ni^t.” 

Rose struck her palfrey with the rod, and, accom- 
panied by her mistress, rode up to Philip Guarine, 
the Constable’s squire, who for tiie present com- 
niunded their little escort “ Good Guarine,” slic 
said, “ I bad talk with one of these spntincls last 
night from my window, and he did me some ser- 
vice, for which t promised him recompense — Will 
you inquire for the man, that I may pay him his 
guerdon !” 


' BidiLiltea. or Nightman!. 


“ Truly, I will owe liim a guerdon also, pretty 
maiden,” answerod the squire ; “ for if a lance of 
them approached near enough tiie house to hold 
speech from the windows, he transgrossed tiie pre- 
cise orders of his watch.” 

“ Tush ! you must forgive tiiat for my sake,” said 
Rose. “ I warrant, had I called on yourself, stout 
Guarine, I should have hiul influence to bring you 
under my chamber window,” 

Guarine laughed, and shrugged his shouldm. 
“ True it is,” he said, “ when women are in place, 
discipline is in danger.” 

He then went to make the necessary inquiries 
among his band, and returned witli the assurance, 
that his soldiers, generally and severally, denied 
having approached the mansion of the Lady Ermeu- 
gardc on the preceding night. 

“ Thou scest, Hose,” said Eveline, with a signi- 
ficant look to her attendant. 

“ The poor rogues are afraid of Guarine’s seve- 
rity,” said Rose, “and dare not tell the truth — I 
shall have some one in private claiming the reward 
of me.” 

“ 1 would I had the privilege myself, damsel,” 
said Guarine ; “ but for these fellows, they are not 
so timorous as you suppose them, being even too 
ready to avouch their roguery when it hath less 
excuse — Besides, 1 promised them impunity. — 
Have you any thing fartlicr to order !” 

“ Nothing, ^ood Guarine,” said Eveline ; “ only 
this small donative to procure wine for thy soldiers, 
that they may spend the next night more merrily 
than the last. — And now ho is gone, — Maiden, 
thou must, 1 tliink, be now well aware, that what 
thou sawest was no earthly being I” 

“ I must believe mine own ears and eyes, madam,” 
replied Rost.'. 

“Do — but allow me the samo privilege,” an- 
swered Eveline. “ Believe me that my deliverer 
(for so 1 must call him) bore the features of one 
who neither was, nor could be, in the neighbour- 
hood of Baldringhain. — Toll mo but one thing — 
What dost thou think of this extraordinary predic- 
tion — 


' Widow'd wife, and wedded maid. 
Betrothed, betrayer, and betray'd? " 


Thou wilt say it is an idle invention of my brain 
— but think it for a moment the speech of a true 
diviner, and what wouldsc thon say of it 1” 

“ ITiat you may be betrayed, my dearest lady, 
but never can be a betrayer,” answered Rose, with 
animation. 

Eveline reached her hand out to her firiend, and 
as she pressed affectionately that which Rose gave 
in relurn, she whispered to her with energy, “ 1 
thank thee for the judgment, which my own heart 
confirms.” 

A cloud of dust now announced the approach of 
the Constable of Chester and bis retinue, augmented 
by the attendance of his host Sir William Flerbert, 
and some of his neighbours and kinsmen, who came 
to pay their respects to the orphan of the Garde 
polourousc,by which appellation Eveline was known 
upon her passage through tb^ir territory. 

Eveline remarked, that, at their greeting, De 
Lacy looked with displeased surprise at the dis- 
arrangement of her dress and equipage, which her 
hasty departure from Boldringham had necessarily 
occasioned ; and she wa^ on her pi^,. struck; 
an expression of countenance whic^ Bjecmed to say 
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1 am not to Tje froated as an ordinary person, who 
may be received with neglignhce, and treated slightly 
with impunity.” For the first time, slic thought 
tha^ tbungh always deficient in grace and beauty, 
Uio Constable’s countenance was formed to expn^ 
the more angry passions witli force and vivacity, 
and tliat slie who shared his rank and namo must 
lay her acrount with the implicit surrender of her 
will and wishes to those of an ai‘bitrary lord and 
master. 

But the cloud soon passed from the Constable’s 
biw ; and in the coiivci'satiou which lie afterwards 
maintained with Herbert and the other knights 
and gentlemen, who from time to time came to 
greet and accompany them for a little way on their 
jouraey, Eveline had occasion to admire his supe- 
riority, both of sense and expression, and to remark 
the attention and deference with which his words 
wei*c listened to by men too high in rank, and too 
proud, readily to admit any prc<eniincnce that was 
not founded on acknowledged merit. The regard 
of .women is generally much influenced by the esti- 
mation which an individual iiiaintiiiiis in the opinion 
of men ; and Eveline, when she concluded her jour- 
ney in the Benedictine nunnery in Gloucester, 
could not think without respect upon the renowned 
warrior, and celebrated politician, whose acknow- 
ledged abilities appeared to place him above every 
one whom she had seen approach him. His wife, 
Eveline thought, (and site was not without ambi- 
tion,) if relinquishiiij^ some of those qualities in a 
husband which are in youth most ciiptivatiug to 
the female imagination, must bo still generally 
honoured and respected, and have contentment, 
if not roinaiititi felicity, within her reach. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Tub Lady Eveline remained nearly four months 
witli her auut, the Abbess of the Benedictine nun- 
nery, under whoso auspices the Constable of Cliestcr 
saw his suit advance and prosper as it would proba- 
bly have done under that of tlie deceased Raymond 
Berengcr, her brother. It is probable, however, 
that, but for the supposed vision of tJie Virgin, and 
the vow of gratitude which tliat supposed vision 
had called forth, the natural dislike of so young a 
person to a match so unequal in years, might have 
effectually opposed liis success. Indeed Eveline, 
while honouring the Constable’s virtues, doing jus- 
tice to his high character, and admiring liis talents, 
oould never altogether divest herself of a secret 
fear of kitti, which, while it prevented her from ex- 
presfdng any direct disapprobation of his addresses, 
eatued her sometimes to shudder, she scarce knew 
why, at the idea of their becoming successful. 

The ominous words, betraying and betrayed,” 
would then occur to her memory ; and when her 
aunt (jtbe period of tlio deepest mourning being 
elapsed) had fixed a period for her betrothal, she 
looked forward to it with a feeling of terror, for 
which she was unable to account to herself, aAd 
which, as well as the particulars of her dream, slio 
ooncealed even from Father Aldrovand in the hours 
of confession. It was not aversion to the Constable 

— it was' far less preference to any other suitor 

— it was one. of tliose instinctive movements and 
emotjons'.by which Nature seems to warn us of ap- 


proadiing danger, though furuishiug no information 
respecting its nature, and suggesting no means of 
escaping from it. 

So strong were these intervals of apprehension^ 
that if they had been seconded by the ramon- 
stramics of Rose Flammock, as formerly,- they 
might porha^ have led to Eveline’s yet forming 
some resolution unfavourable to the suit of the 
Constable. But, still more zealous for her lady’s 
honour than even for her happiness, Rose had 
strictly forcborue every effort which could affect 
Eveline’s purpose, when sho had oucc expressed 
her approbation of De Lacy’s addresses ; and what- 
ever she thought or anticipated concerning the pro- 
posed marriage, she seemed from that moment to 
consider it as an event which must necessarily take 
place. 

De Lacy himself, as ho learned more intimately 
to know tlie merit of the prize which lie was de- 
sirous of possessing, looked forward with diflerent 
feelings towards the union, tlian those with which 
ho had first proposed the measure to Raymond 
Borenger. It was then a mere match of interest 
and convenience, which had occurred to tlie mind 
of a proud and politic feudal lord, as the best mode 
of consolidating the power and perpetuating the line 
of his family. Nor did even the splendour of Eve- 
line’s Iioauty make that impression upon Dc Lucy, 
which it was calculated to do ou tlie fiery and im- 
passioned chivalry of the age. He was past xthat 
period of life when tlie wise are captivated by out- 
ward form, aud might have said with truth, as well 
na witli discretion, that lie could have wished his 
beautiful bride several years older, and possessed 
of a more moderate portion of personal charms, in 
order to have rendered the match more fitted for 
his own age and disposition. This stoicism, how- 
ever, vanished, when, on repeated interviews with 
his destined bride, he found tiiat sho was indeed 
inexperienced in life, but desirous to be guided by 
superior wisdom ; and that, altlioqgh gifted with 
high spirit, and a disposition which began to recover 
its natural clastic gaiety, she was gentle, docile, and, 
above all, endowed witii a firmness of principle, 
which seemed to give assurance that she would 
tread uprightly, and without spot, the slippery paths 
in which youth, rank, and beauty, are doomed to 
move. 

As feelings of a warmer and more inipasHioned 
kind towards Eveline began to glow in De Lacy’s 
bosom, his engagements as a crusader became more 
and more burdensome to him. The Benedictine 
Abbess, the natural guardian of Eveline’s^ happi- 
ness, added to these feelings by her I'easoniiig aud 
remonstrances. Although a niiii and a devotee, 
she held in reverence the holy state of matrimony, 
and comprehended so much of it as to be aware, 
that its important purposes could not be accom- 
plislied while the whole continent of Europe was 
inter^sed betwixt the morned pair ; for as to a 
hint from tlie Constable, that his young spouse 
might accompany him into the dangerous and dis- 
solute precincts of the Crusaders’ camp, the good 
lady crossed herself with horror at the proposal, 
and never permitted it to be a second time*meii- 
tioned in her presence. 

It was not, however, uncommon for kinga^ prittces, 
and other persons of high consequence, umo bad 
taken upon tliem the vow to xescue Jerusalem, 'to 
obtain delays and even a total remiesion of their 
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eiigageijiL’iii, |ii’ti|>ur ap|>licatioii lo tlio ChuLvIi 

of "il(»fnc. The Coiihtablu was sure to possess tlie 
full advantage of liis sovereign’s interest and coun- 
tenance, ill seeking pcrini&sion to remain in Eng- 
land, for he was tlie noble to whose valour and 
policy Henry bad chiefly intrusted the defence ot 
tlie disorderly Welsh marches; and it was hy no 
means with his good-will tliat so useful a subject 
had ever assumed the cihiss. 

It was settled, therefore, in privatu betwixt the 
Abbess and the Constable, that the latter sliould 
solicit at Home, and with the Pope’s Legato in 
England, a remission of bis vow for at ]<;ast two 
years ; a favour which it was thought could scarce 
bo refused to one of his w'calth and influence, 
backed as it was with tlie most libcml oflei's of 
assistance towards the redemption of tliu Holy 
Land. His offers were iiidt^ed inunifleent ; for ho 
proposed, if bis own pccsoual attendance were dis- 
pensed with, to send an hundred lances at bis (»wn 
cost, each lance accomjiniiied by two squires, three 
archers, and a varlct or lioj-se-boy ; being double 
the retinue by wliicli his own pei'son was to have 
been accompanied. He offered besides to deposit 
the sum of two tliousand bezants to the general 
expenses of the expeilition, to suri'cmler to the use 
of tlie Clinbtinn armament those ei|iiippt;d vessels 
which he had ^iroviilod, and which oven now 
awaited the embarkation of himself and Ins fol- 
lowers. 

Yet, while iiiiiking these inagnifleent ])roffei*s, 
the Constable could not help fooling they would 
be inadequate to the cxpeetacions of the i*igid pre- 
late Baldwin, who, as he had hiiiiself preached the 
cnisade,aiid brought the Goiistnhlo and niaiiy others 
into that holy engagement, must needs sec widi 
displeasure tlio work of his eloquence endangered, 
by the retreat of so hnpoiiaiit an associate from 
bis favourite enterprise. To soften, therefore, his 
disappointment as iiuicli as ])oasiblc, tlic Constable 
offered to the Archbishop, that, in the event of liis 
obtaiiiii'i|i^ lioensf! to remain in Britain, Ills forces 
should be led by liis nephew, Damian L.icy, already 
renowned for his early feats of chivalry, the prcM^nt 
hope of his .louso, and, failing heirs of his own 
body, ita future head and Mipport. 

The Constable took the most prudent method of 
communicating this proposal to tlie Archhibhnp 
Baldwin, through a inntiial f2*iend, on whose good 
offices he could depend, and whose interest with i 
the Prelate was regarded as groat. But notwitli- j 
standing the splendour of the jiroposal, the Prelate , 
heard it with sullen and obstinate silence, and rc- j 
ferred for answer to a pei*sonal conference with | 
the Constable at an appointed day, when concerns | 
of the church would call tlie Archbishop to the ! 
city of Gloucester. Tlie report of the mediator was 
such as induced tlie Constable to expect a severe 
struggle with the proud and powerful churchman; • 
but, himself proud and powerful, and liacked by the ; 
favour of his sovereign, he did not expect to he ' 
foiled in tlie coiitesL | 

The necessity that this point should be previously 
adjusted, as well as tlio recent loss of Eveline’s | 
father, gave an air of privacy to De Lacy’s court- 
sliip; and prevented its being sigimlized by tour- 
naments and feats of military skill, in which he 
would hqve been otherwise desirous to display bis 
address in the eyes of his niistross. Tho rules of 
tha convent prevented his giving entertainments of 


dancing, music, or other more pacific revels ; and 
although tlio Constable displayed his affection by 
the most splendid gifts to his future bride and her 
attendants, tho whole affair, in tlie opinion of the 
oxi>erieiiccd Dame Gillian, proceeded more with 
the solemnity of a funeral, than the li^t pace of 
an approaching bridal. 

'Hie bride herself felt Eiomething of this, and 
tlioiight occasionally it might have been lightened 
by the visits of young Damian, in whose age, so 
nearly corresponding to her own, she might have 
expected some relief from the formal courtship 
of his graver uncle. But he came not ; and from 
what tlie Constable said concerning him, she was 
led to imagine that the relations had, for a time at 
least, exchanged occupations and character. The 
elder Dc Lacy continued, indeed, in nominal obser- 
vance of his vow, to dwell in a pavilion by tlie 
gates of Gloucester ; but he seldom donned his | 
arnionr, substituted costly damask and silk for bis I 
war-worn shamois doublet, and affected at his ad- ; 
vanced time of life more gaiety of attire than his I 
contemporaries remembered as distinguislung his 
early youth. His nephow, on the contrary, rosided 
almost constantly on the niarclics of Wales, occu- 
pied in settling by prudcuco, or subduing by main 
force, the various distnrbauces by which these pro- 
vinces were continually agitated ; and Eveline 
learned with surprise, that it was with difliculty his 
nnelc had prevailed on him to he present at the 
ceremony of their being betrothed to each oilier, 
or, ns the Normans entitled the ceremony, their 
fian^aiUet* Tliis engagement, which preceded tlie 
actual marriage for a space more or less, according 
to circumstances, was usually celebrated witli a 
solemnity corresponding to the rank of the con- 
tracting parties. 

The Constable added, witli expressions of regret, 
(bat Dami.'iii gavo himself too little rest, considei’-, 
ing his early youth, slept too little, and indulged in 
too restless a disposition — that his health was 
suffering — and that a learned Jewish leech, wliosc 
opinion had boon taken, had given his advice that 
the warmth of a more genial climate was necessary 
to restore his constitution to its general and natural 
vigour. 

Eveline hoard this with much regret, for she 
remonilicrcd Damian as the angel of good tidings, 
who first brought her news of deliverance from me 
forces of tlie Welsh ; and tlie occasions on whicli 
they had met, though mournful, brought a sort 
of pleasure in recollection, so gentle had been the 
youtli’s deportment, and so consoling his oxpres- 
siniiH of sympathy. Sho wislied slio could soe him, 
that sho might lierself judge of the natttre of his 
illness ; for, like other damsels of that age, she 
was not eutiroly ignorant of the art of hewing, 
and had been tau^t by Father Aldrovand, turn- 
self no mean xiliysician, how to extract iiealing 
essences from plants and herbs gathered muter 
planetary houi^ She thought it possible tliat her 
talents in this art, slight as tliey were, might peiv 
haps bo of service to one alrmy her friend and 
llliei'ator, and soon about to become ber very neat 
rohition. 

It was therefore with a sensation of pleasure 
mingled with some confusion, (at the idea, doubt- 
less, of assuming the port of medical adviser to so 
young a patient,) that one evening, while tlie cpn- 
vent was assembled about some business o&|heir 
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; <sfiapfccr, elie heard GUlian announce tliat the kiiia- 
man of tlie Lord Constable desired to speak with 
I her. She snatched up the veil, which site wore in 
; coinphance with the custouia of tiie house, and 
I hastily descended to tlie paviour, ec^mmandin;; the 
'' atteiidaiiee of GiUian, wlio, uevertlieless, did not 
• tliink proper to obey the signal. 

When she entered the apartment, a man whom 
. she bad never seen before advanc^, kneeling on 
] one kni^, and taking up the hem of her veil, 
i saluted it with an air of Uie most profound respect 
, Slie stepped back, surprised and alarmed, although 
I tliere was noUiiiig in the appearance of the stronger 
, to justify her appreheiisiuii. lie seemed to bo 
about thirty years of age, tall of stature, and bear- 
. ing a noble though wasted foi'm,and a countenance 
on which disease, or perliaps youdiful indulgence, 
had anticipated the traces of age. • His demeanour 
seemed courteous and respectful, even in a degree 
which approached to excess, lie observed Eve- 
line’s surprise, and sai<l, in a tone of pride, mingled 
with emotion, I fear that 1 have been mistaken, 
and that iny visit is regarded as an unwelcome iu- 
trusion.*’ 

“Arise, sir,” answered Eveline, “and let me 
know yonr name and Imsiness. I was summoned 
to a kiiismoii of Uio Constable of Chester.” 

“ And you expected the slripling Damian,” an- 
swered the slrsinger. “ Dut tlio iiiatcli with which 
England rings will connect you with others of tlic 
house besides that young jiersou ; and amongst 
tlicse, witli tlie luckless llandal de JjHcy. Pcrluips,” 
coiitinned he, “ Uie fair Eveline Berenger may not 
even have heard his iiaiiio breathed by his^inore 
fortunate kinsman — more fortunate in every re- 
spect, but most fortunate in liis present prospects.” 

Tliis compliment was accompanied by a deep 
reverence, and Eveline stoofl much embarrassed 
how to reply to his civilities; for altlunigli slio 
now reinembei’ed to have heard this Itoudal slightly 
mentioned by the Coustsiblo when speaking of his 
family, it was in terms which implied that tiiore 
was no good understanding betwixt them. She 
tlierefore only returned his courtesy by general 
tlianks for the honour of his visit, trusting he would 
then retire ; hut such was not his purpose. 

“ 1 eoinpreheiid,” he said, “ from the coldness 
with which the Lady Eveline fierciiger receives me, 
that wliat site has heard of me from my kinsman 
(if iudood he thought me worthy of being mentioned 
to her at all) has been, to say tbe least, unfavour- 
able. And yet ray name once stood as high in 
fields and courts, as that of the Constable ; nor is 
it aught more dii^accftil than what is indeed often 
esteMued' the worst of disgraces — poverty, which 
pvBventB my still aspiring to places of honour and 
nmc. If ray youtliful follies Imvo been numerous, 
r have paid for them by the loss of my fortune, 
and the degradation of iny condition ; and tlierein, 
my happy kinsman might, if be pleased, do me 
some aid — 1 mean not with his purse or estate ; 
for, poor as I am, 1 would not live on alms extorted 
from tile reluctant hand of an estrangeil friend ; 
but his oountenauee would put him to no cost, aild, 
in so far, I might expect some favour.” 

“ In tliat my Lord Constable,” said Eveline, 
“must judge for himselL I have — as yet, at 
least — no right to interfere In his family wairs ; 
and if 1 should ever Jiavc sucli right, it will well 
(Wcome me to be cautious how -1 use it.” 


“it is prudently answered,” replied lUudal ; 
“but what 1 ask of you is merely, teat you, in 
your gentleness, would pleoso to convey to iny 
eousiti a suit, which 1 tiud it hard' to bring my 
ruder tongue to utter with sutticient submission. 
The usurers, whose claims liave eaten like a canker 
into my meaus, now menace mo widi a dungeon — 
a tlircat which tlicy dared not mutter, far loss at- 
tempt to execute, were it not tliat they see me an 
outcast, unprotected by Uie natural liead of my 
family, and regard me rather as they would some 
unfriended vagrant, than as a desceiidaiit of tlie 
powerful House of Lacy.” 

“ It is a sad necessity,” replied Eveline ; “ but 
1 see not how I can help you in such extremity.” 

“ Easily,” replied liaiidal de Lacy. “ The day of 
yonr betrothal is lixed, as I hear rcjMirted ; and it 
is your riglit to select what witnesses you please 
to tlie solemnity, which may the saints hlessi To 
every one but myself, presence or absence upon 
tliat occasion is a matter of mere ceremony — to 
me it is almost life or dcatli. So am I situated, 
that tlie in:u’ked instance of slight or couteiiipt, im- 
plied by my exclusion from tins meeting of our 
family, will be held for the signal of my final ex- 
pulsion from the House of tlie De J^acys, and for 
a thousand bloodlioumls to assail me without mercy 
or forhearnnee, whom, cuwoids as they are, eveu 
the slightest show of couiitcnaiicc from uiy power- 
1 fill kinsman would compel to stand at hay. But 
; why should 1 occupy your time iii talking tlius ? — 
I Farewell, madam — be happy — and do not think of 
I mo ilio more harshly, that for a few mimites I have 
j broken the tenor of your happy tliouglits, by 
forcing niy misfortunes on your notice.” 

“Stay, sir,” said Eveline, affected by the tone and 
manner of tlio noble suppliant; “you shall not have 
. it to say th.it yon h.ive told your distress to Eveline 
, Berenger, without receiving such aid as is in her 
; |M)\ver to give. I will iiieiitiou your request to Uic 
I Constable of Chester.” 

I “ You iimst ilo more, if you really mean to assist 
I me,” said llaiidal do Lacy, “ you must make tliat 
request your own. You do not know,” said he, 
con tinning to bend on her a fixed and expressive 
look, “ how hard it is to change the fixed purpose 
of a De Laoy — a tw’elvcmonth hence you will pro- 
bably be better acquainted witli the firm texture of 
our rcsolutioiiH. But, at present, wJmt can with- 
stand your wish should you deign to express it I” 

“ Yonr suit, sir, shall not be lost for want of my 
advancing it with my good word and good wishee,” 
replied Eveline ; “ but you must bo well aware 
that its success or failure must rest with the Con- 
steble liimself.” 

Randal de Lacy took his leave witli tlio same 
air of deep rovereiico which liad marked his en- 
trance; only that, ns ho tlieii sainted the shirt of 
Eveline’s robe, he now rendered tlie same homage 
by touching her hand with his lip. ^ She saw him 
depart with a mixture of emotions, in which com- 
passion was predoiiiinant ; although in his com- 
plaints of tlio Constable’s uiikiiidness to him there 
was Bomothing offensive, and his avowal of foltiea 
and excess seemed uttoi'od rather in tlie spirit of 
wounded pride, tlmn in that of contrition. 

When Eveline next saw the Constable, ohe told 
him of tlio visit of Ilaiidal, and of his request ; and 
strictly observing his countenance while tlie spoke, 
site saw, that at tbe first mention of his kinamao’s 
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name, a gleam of anger shot along his features. 
He soon subdued it, however, and, fixing his eyes 
on the ground, listened to Eveline’s detailed account 
of the visit, and her request " that Randal might 
be one of the invited witnesses to their fiangailles.*' 

The Constable paused for a moment, as if he 
were considering how to elude tlie solicitation. At 
length he replied, You do not know for whom 
you ask this, or you would perhaiis have forborne 
your request ; neither are you apprized of its full 
import, though my crafty cousin well knows, that 
when 1 do him this grace which he asks, I bind 
myself, as it were, in tlie eye of the world once 
more — and it will be for tho third time — to inter- 
fere in his affairs, and place them on such a footing 
as may afford him the means of re-establishing his 
fallen consequence, and repairing his numerous 
wTors.” 

" And wherefore not, my lord 1” said the gene- 
rous Eveline. " If he has been ruined only through 
follies, he is now of an ago . when tlicse arc no 
longer tempting snares ; and if his heart and baud 
be good, he may yet be an honour to the House of 
De Lacy.” 

The Constable shook his head. He hath in- 
deed,” he said, a heart and band fit for service, 
God knowetli, whether in good or evil. But never 
slmll it be said that you, iiiy fair Eveline, made 
request of Hugh de Lacy, which ho was not to his 
uttermost willing to comply with. Randal shall 
attend at our fianfailUt; there is indeed the more 
cause for ilia attendance, as 1 somewhat fear wc 
may lack that of our valued nephew Damian, whose 
malady mther increases than declines, and, as I 
hear, with strange symptoms of unwonted distur- 
bance of mind and starts of temper, to which tlie 
youth hath, not hitherto been subject.” 


CHAPTER XVIl. 

Ring oat thn merry trail, the bride approaches. 

The blush uuon her cheek has slianied the tnomfng. 

For that is dawning piilcly. Grant, good saints, 

These clouds betoken nought of evil omen ! 

OUl Play. 

Tub day of HaeJ^nfaiUn, or espousals, was now 
approaching ; and it seems that iieitlicr the profes- 
sion of tho Abbess, nor her practice at least, were 
80 rigid as to prevent her selecting the great par- 
lour of the eonvent for that holy rite, although 
necessarily latroducing many male guests within 
those vestal precincts, and notwithstanding that the 
rite itself was the preliminary to a state which 
the inmates of the cloister had renounced for ever. 
The Abbess’s Norman pride of birth, and the real 
interest which she took in her niece’s advancement, 
overcame all scruples ; and the venerable motlier 
might be seen in unwonted bostle, now giving 
orders to the gardener for decking the apartment 
vnih flowers — now to her cellares^ her precentrix, 
and the lay-sisters of die kitchen, for preparing a 
splendid banquet, mingling her commands on these 
worldly subjects with an occasional ejaculation on 
their vanity and worthlessness, and every now and 
then converting the busy and anxious looks which 
riio direw upon her preparadons inta a solemn 
turning u^wi^ of eyes and folding of hands, as 
one who sighed over the mere earthly pomp whirii 


she took such trouble in superintending. At an- 
odier time the good lady might have been seen in 
close consultation with Father Aldrovand, upon the 
ceremonial, civil and religious, which was to accom- 
pany a solemnity of such consequence to her family. 

Meanwhile the reins of discipline, although re- 
laxed for a season, Wei's not ciidzely ^rown loosef 
The outer court of die conveut was indeed for tho 
time opened for the reception of the male sox ; but 
the younger sistera and novices of the house being 
carefully secluded in the more inner apartments of 
the extensive building, under the immediate eye of 
a grim old imu, or, as tho conventual rule designed 
her, an ancient, sad, and virtuous person, termed 
Mistress of the Novices, were not permitted to 
pollute their eyes by looking on waving plumes and 
instling mantles. A few sisters, indeed, of the 
Abbess’s own standing, were left at liberty, being 
such goods as it was thought could not, in shopman’s 
phi'ase, take harm fi'om tho air, and which ore 
therefore left b'ing on the counter. These anti- 
quated dames went mumping about with much 
affected indifference, and a great deal of real curio- 
sity, endoavouriiig indirectly to get information 
concerning names, and dresses, aud decorations, 
without daring to shew such interest in these vani- 
ties as actual questions on tlie subject inigiit have 
implied. 

A stout band of the Constable’s spcai'mcn guaivled 
the gate of the nunnery, admitting within the hal- 
lowed pi*ccinct the few only who were to be present 
at tho solemnity, with their principal attendants, 
and while tho former were ushered with all due 
ceremony into tho apartments dressed out for the 
occasion, tho attendants, although detained in the 
outer coui't^ were liberally supplied witli refresh- 
ments of tlio most substantial kind ; and liad the 
amusement so dear to the menial classes, of exa- 
mining and criticising their mastel's and mistresses, 
as tliey passed into tho interior apartments prepared 

I for their reception. 

j Amongst the domestics who were thus employed 

I wero old Raoul tlie huntsman aud his jolly dame 
— ho gay and glorious, in a new cassock of green 
velvet, she gracious aud comely, in a kirUe of 
yellow silk, fringed with minivair, and that at no 
mean cost, were equally busiedHiii beholding the 
gay spectacle. Tho most inveterate wars have tlieir 
occasional terms of truco ; tho most bitter and bois- 
terous weather its hours of warmth and of calm- 
ness ; and so was it with the matrimonial horizon 
of this amiable pair, which, usually cloudy, had now 
for brief space cleared up. The splendour of their 
new apparel, the mirth of die spectacle aronnd them, 
with the aid, perliaps, of a bowl of uuseadine 
quaffed by Raoul, and a cup of hippocras sipped 
by bis wife, bad rendered them rather more agree- 
able in each other’s eyes than was their wont ; good 
cheer being in such cases, as oil is to a rusty 
the means of making those valves move smoothly 
and glibly, which ouierwise work not together at 
all, or by shrieks and groans express th^ reluc- 
tance to move in union. The pair had stuck tliem- 
sdves into a kind of niche, three or four steps from 
the ground, whidi contt^ed a small stone bench, 
whence their curious eyes could scrutinize with 
advantage every guest who entered the court 

Thus placed, and in their present state of tem- 
porary concord, Raoul with his frosty visage formed 
no unapt representative of January, the bitter fadier 
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ot* the year ; and tliough Gillian was past the deli- 
cate bloom of youthful May, yet the melting fire of 
A full black eve, and the genial glow of a ripe and 
crimson cheek, made her a lively type of the fruit- 
ful and jovial August. Dame Gillian used to make 
it her boast, that she could please every body with 
her gossip, when she chose it, from Raymond 
Berenger down to Robin the horse-boy ; and like 
a good housewife, who, to keep her liand in use, 
will sometimes even condescend to dress a dish for 
her husband's sole eating, she now thought proper 
to practise her powers of pleasing on old Raoul, 
fairly conquering, in her successful sallies of mirth 
and satire, not only his cynical temperament to- 
wards all human kind, but his peculiar and special 
disposition to bo testy with his spouse. Her jokes. 
Rich as they were, and the coquetry with which 
! they were enforced, had such an effect on this 
Timon of tlie woods, that he curled up his cynical 
iiOBo, displayed his few straggling teeth like a cur 
about to bite, broke out into a barking laugh, which 
WAS more liketlie cry of one of his own lioiiiids — 
stopped short in the explosion, as if he had suddenly 
recollected that it was out of character ; yet, eiHS he 
resumed his aci*imonious gravity, shot such a glance 
at Gillian as made his nut-cracker jaws, pinched 
eyes, and convolved nose, bear no small i*esem- 
blaiice to one of those fant^tic faces which decorate | 
tho upper end of old bass viols. i 

" Is not tliis better than laying your dog-leash | 
on your loving wife, as if she were a bracli of tlie | 
kennel 1” said August to January. 

"In troth is it,*^ answered Januai 7 , in a frost- 
bitten tone ; — " and so it is also better than doing 
the hrnch-tricks which bring tho leash into exer- 
cise.” 

" Humph 1” said Gillian, in the tone of one who 
thought her husband’s proposition might bear being 
disputed ; but instantly changing the note to that of 
tender complain^ " Ah 1 Raoul,” she said, " do you 
not remember how you once beat me because our 
I late lord — - Our Lady assoilzie him 1 — took my 
I erimson breast-knot for a peony rose !” 

I “ Ay, ay,” said the huntsman ; " I remember our 
I old master would make such mistake^ — Our Lady 
I assoilzie him 1 as you say — Tho best hound will 
hunt counter.” 

" And how /could you think, dearest Raoul, to 
let the wife of thy bosom go so long without a new 
kirtle 1” said his helpmate. 

"Why, thou hast got one from our young lady 
that might serve a countess,” said Raoul, liis con- 
cord jarred by her toudiing this chord — "how 
many kirtlea wouldst thou have 1” 

" Onlv iHfo, kind Raoul ; just that folk may not 
count their children’s age by the date of Damo 
Gillian’s last new gown.” 

" Well, well— it is hard that a man cannot be 
in good-humour once and away without bein^ made 
j to pay for it. But thou shalt have a new kirtle at 
■ Miehaelmas, when 1 sell the bucks’ hides for the 
I season. The very antlers should bring a good penny 
I this year.” 

" Ay, ay,” said Gillian ; ever tell thee, hue-* 
. • band, the home would ho wmh the hide in a fair 
I market.” 

Raoul turned briskly round os if a wi^p bad 

I ' stung him, and there is no guessing what hia reply 
might have been to this seemingly innocent obser- 
vanon, liad not a gallant horseman at that instant 


entered the court, and, dismounting like the others^ 
gave his horse to the cliarge of a squire, or equerry, 
whose attire blazed with embroidery. 

" By Saint Hubert, a proper horseman, and a 
destrier for an earl,” said Raoul ; " and my Lord 
Gmstable’s liveries witlial — yet I know not the 
gallant.” 

" But T do,” said Gillian ; " it is Randal de Lacy, 
tlie Constable’s kinsman, and as good a man as ever 
came of the name !” 

“ Oh ! by Saint Hubert, I have heard of him — 
men say he is a reveller, and a janglcr, and a 
waster of his goods.” 

" Men lie now and then,” said Gillian dryly. 

"And women also,” replied llsuml ; — "why, 
methinks he winked on thco just now.” 

" That right eye of thine saw never true since 
our good lord — Saint Mary rost him I — flung a 
cup of wine in thy face, for pressing over boldly 
into his withdrawing-room.” 

" 1 marvel,” Siiid Raoul, as if ho heiird her not, 
" that yonder ruffler comes hither. I have heard 
that he is suspected to have attempted tho Con- 
stable’s life, and that they have not spoken together 
for live years.” 

" He comes on ray young lady’s invitation, and 
that I know full well,” Siiid Dame Gillian ; " and be 
is less like to do the Coiishiblc wrong tliun to have 
wrong at his liatid, poor gentleman, as indeed he 
has had enough of that alroady.” 

" And who told thee so !” said Raoul, bitterly. 
No mattfT, it was one who know ^1 about it 
very well,” said the dame, who began to fear that, 
in displaying her triumph of superior information, 
she had been raflicr over-communicative. 

" It must have been tho devil, or Randal him- 
self,” said Raoul, " for no otlier moutli is large 
enough for such a lie, — But hark ye. Dame Gillian, 
who is he that prc&ses forward next, like a man 
that scarce sees how he goes ?” 

« Even your angel of grace, my young Squire 
Damian,” said Dame Gillian. . 

" It is impossible I” answered Raoul — " call me 
blind if thou wilt ; — but 1 have never wen roan so 
changed in a few weeks — and his attire is flung on 
him so wildly as if he wore a horse-cloth round him 
; instead of a mantle — AVhat can ail the youth t— 
1 he has made a dead pause at the door, as if ho saw 
I something on the threshold that debarred his eii- 
! trance. — Saint Hubert, but he looks as if ho were 
] elf-stricken I” , . , 

You ever thought him such a treasure I” said 
I Gillian j ** and now look at him as he stands by tlw 
i side of a real gentleman, how ho stares and Am- 
bles 08 if he were distraught.” 

" I will speak to him,” said Raoul, forgetting his 
lameness, and springing from his elevated station 
— " 1 will speak to Tiini ; and if he be unwel4 I 
have my lancets and fleams to bleed man as well 
as brute.” 

" And a fit physician for such a patient,” mut- 
tcifed Gillian,— "a *dog-leech for a dreamy mad- 
man, that neither knows his own disease nor the 
• way to cure it.” 

Meanwhile the old huntsman made his wa]^ to- 
wards the entrance, before which Damian remained 
standing, in apparent uncertainty whether he should 
enter or not,wegardlcs8 of the crowd around, and 
at the same time attracting their attention by the 
singularity of his deportment. 


m 
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Iia»ul had q privAto rr^artl for Damian ; for upon Iijh cloak, wliioh had been critidsed by Raoul, 
ivhich, perhaps, it uuh a chief i^aaon, that of kto were of the eanie complexion. A grave-looking 
ills wife h:ui ht‘en in the liahit of speaking of him personage, wrapped in a sad-coloored mantle, came 
in a tone more diarcspcctfiil than she usually applied fmiJi from the crowd. 

to lianclKomc young men. Besides, he understood " I knew how it would be,” he said ; ** I made 
the youth was a second Sir Tristrem in silvan sports venesection tliis morning, and commanded repose 
by wood and river, and there ncc^dcd no mure to and sleep according to tlie aphorisms of liippo« 
fetter Rnuiirs soul to him with bands of steel. He emtes; but if young gentlemen will neglect tlie 
saw with great coucern his conduct attract general ordinance of their physician, medicine will avenge 
notice, mixed with some ridicule. licrself. Uis impossible that my bandage oi^ liga- 

He stands,” said the town-jester, who liad ture, knit by these fingers, should Iwve started, but 
crowded into tlie gay throng, “ behn'o the gate, like to avenge the neglect of tlie precepts of art” 
Balaam’s ass in the Mystery, when the animal What means this prate 1” said die voice of the 
sees so niucli more tlian can* be seen by any one Constable, before which all others were silent He 
else.” had been summoned forth just as tlie rite of 

A cut from Raoid’s ready leash rewarded the espousal or betrothing was concluded, on tlie con- 
felicity of this application, and sent the hiol howl- fusion ocoasioiicd by Damian’s situation, and now 
ing off to seek a more favourable audience for his sternly commanded the physician to replace the 
pleasantry. At the suunc time lla<iul pressed up to bandages which had slipped from his nephew’s arm, 
Damian, and with an earnestness vci‘y difteivnt himself assisting in the task of supportiiig the pa- 
from his usual dry causticity of maiiiinr, bogged tient, with the anxious and deeply agitated feeliiiga 
him for Cotrs Siike not to make hhiwdf the general of one who saw a near and justly valued relative — 
spechicle, bj*’ standing there as if the devil sat on as yet, tlie heir of his fame and family — stretched 
the doorway, but either to enter, or, what might before him in a condition so dangennis. 
be as breoining, to retire, and make himself more But the griefs of the powerful and the fortunate 
fit ill app:ind for attending on a solemnity so nearly are often mingled with impatience of interrupted 
concerning his house. piDsperit}'. ” What means tliis i” he demanded 

** And wliat ails my apparel, old man 1” said sternly of the leech. ” 1 sent you this moruiiig to 
Damian, turning sternly on the huntsman, as one attend my ne))Iiew on tlic first tidings of his illness, 
who has been hastily and uncivilly rtiused fimu a and commanded that he should make no attempt 
reverie. to be present on tliis day’s solemnity, yet I find 

** Only, with respect to your valour,” answered him in this state, and in tliis place.” , 

tlie hnntsinan, men do not usually put old mantles ** So please your lordship,” replied tlio leech, with 
over new doublets ; and inethinks, with submisBioii, a conscious fielf-importance, which even tlie pre- 
that of yours iieitlicr accords with your dress, nor | sence of the Constable could not subdue — ** CW* 
is fitted fur this noble presence.” ratio est canouica, non coacta ; which significtli, my 

Thou art a fool !*’ answered Damian, ^ and ns lord, that the physician aeteth his cure by rules of 
^reen in wit as gray in years. Know you not that art and science — by advice and prescription, but 
in tliese days the young and old consort together not by force or violence upon the patient, who 
— contract together — wed together 1 and bhotiid cannot be at ail benefited unless he be voluntarily 
we take more care to malte our apparel consistent amenable to the ordciti of his medicum.” 
tlian our actions V* '' Tell mo not of your jargon,” said De Lacy ; 

” For Clod’s sake, my lord,” said Raoul, " forbear if my nephew was lightheaded enough to attempt 
these wild and dangerous words ! they may be heard to come hither in the heat of a delirious distemper, 
by other ears than mine, and construed by w'orse you should have had sense to prevent him, liad it 
interpreters. There may be here those who will been by actual force.” 

pretend to truck nnschief from light words, as I ** It may bo,” said Haiidal do Lacy, joining the 
would find a buck from his freyiiigs. Your check crowd, who, forgetting the cause which had brought 
is pale, my lord, your eye is bloodshot ; for Heaven’s ; ilicm together, were now assembled about Damian, 
sake, retire !” i ** Uiat more powerful was the magnet which drew 

** I will not retire,” said Damian, with yet more | our kinsman iiithcr, than aught tlie leech could do 
distemperature of manner, ** till I have seen the to withhold him.” 

Lady Eveline.” | The Constable, still busied about bis nephew, 

" For tJio sake of all tlie saints,” ejaculated j looked up as Randal spoke, and, when he was done, 
Raoul, *^iiot now ! — You will do my lady incre- j asked, witli formal coldness of manner, "Ha, fair 
dible injury by farcing yourself into her presence • kinsman, of what magnet do you speak 1” 
in this condition.” " Surely of your nephew’s love and regard to 

" Do you Unnk soV’ said Damian, tlie remark your lorikbip,” answered Randal, "which, not to 
seeming to op«'rate as a sedative which enabled mention his respect for the lady Eveline, must 
him to collect his scattered thoughts. — " Do you have compelled him hitlier, if his limbs were able 
really think sol — 1 tliouglit tliat to have looked to bear him. — And here the bride comcc I think, 
upon her once more — but no — you are in tlie in charity, to tliank him for his seal.” 
right, old man.” " Wliat unhappy case is this 1” said the Lady 

He tnnioil from the door as if to withdraw, liut "Eveline, presring forward, muck disordered witli 
ere he could accomplish his purpose, ho turned yet | tlie intelligence of Damian’s danger, which had 
more pale than before, staggered, and fell on tlie ! been suddenly conveyed to her. "is there nothing 
pavement ere Raoul could afford him his support, • in which my poor service vaay avail 1” 
usclcHH as that might have proved. Those who " Nothing, lady,” said tlie Constable, rising from 
raided him were surprised to observe tliat Iiis beside iiia nephew, and taking her hand ; "your 
men ts were soiled with blood, and tliat the stains kindness is here mistimed. Tms moffey assembly. 
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this iinHeeinin|r confuilon, become not 3'oiir ore- 
fionoe.” 

“ Unless it could bo helpful, my lord,” said Eve- 
line, eagerly. “ ft is your nephew who is in danger 
— my deliverer — one of my deliverers, I would 
say.” 

“He is fiUy attended by his chirurgeon,”. said 
the Constable, leading back his reluctant bride to 
the convent, while the medical attendant trium- 
phantly exclaimed, 

. ** Well judgeth my Lord Constable, to withdraw 
Ins noble lady 11*001 the host of petticoated empirics, 
who, like so many Amazons, break in upon and 
derange the regular course of physical practice, 
witli their petulant prognostics, tlieir radi racipcs, 
their mitliridate, their febrifuges, their amulets, 
and their charms. Well speaketh the Ethnic poet, 

' Xoti andet, nhi qiiee dldfcft. dare quod incdiconim est ; 

Proiiiittiint tiiodici •— tractaiit fabrilia fabri.' ** 

As he repeated these linos with much emphasis, 
,he doctor permitted his jiatient’a arm to drop fi'oni 
his hand, that he might aid the cadence with a 
flourisli of his own. “ There,” said he to the spec- 
tators, “is what none of you understand — no, by 
Saint Luke, nor the Constable himself.” 

“ But he knows how to whip in a hound that 
babldes when he should bo busy,” sriid liaoiil ; 
and, silenced by this hint, the cliirurgcon hetuoK 
himself to his proper duty, of superiutendiiig tlio 
renioval of young Damian to an apartment in the 
neighbouring stoeet, where the symptoms of his 
disorder seemed rather to increase tlian diminish, 
and speedily raquired all the skill and attention 
which the leech could bestow. 

The subscription of the contract of marriage had, 
as alimdy noticed, been just concluded, when the 
Company assembled on the occa«don were inter- 
rupted by tlie nows of Damian’s illness. When the 
Constable led his bride from the, court-yard into 
tho apartment wliere tlio company was assembled, 
there was discomposuiw and imeasiness on the 
countenance of boUi ; and it was not a little in- 
creased by the bride pulling her liand hastily from 
the hold of the bridcgr< 3 oin, on observing that the 
latter was stained witli recent blood, and had in 
trntli left tho same stamp upon her own. With a 
faint exclamation she shewed the marks to liose, 
at tile same time, “ What bodes this! — Is 
e revenge of the Bloody-flnger already com- 
mencing I” 

“ It mides nothing, my dearest lady,” said Rose 
— “it is our fears that are prophets, not those 
trifles which .wo take for augury. For God’s sake, 
speak to my lord 1 He is surprised at your agi- 
tation.” 

“ Let him ask me the cause himself,” said Eve- 
line ; “ fitter it should be told at his bidding, than 
be offered by mo unasked.” 

The Constable, while his bride stood thus con- 
versing witli her maiden, had also observed, that 
in his anxiety to assist hie nephew, he had trans- 
ferred part of his blood from his own hands to Eve- 
line’s dress. He came forward to apologize for* 
what at such a moment seemed almost omiiiouH. 

“ Fair lady,”, said he, “ tlie blood of a trae De 
Lacy can never bode aught but peace and happi- 
ness to you.” 

Eveline seemed as if she would have answered, 
but could not immediately find words. The faith- 

li 


ful Rose, at tlie risk of incurring tlie censure of 
being over forward, hastened to reply to tlie com- 
pliment. “ Every damsel is bound to believe what 
you say, my noble lord,” was her answer, “ know- 
ing how readily that blood hath ever flowed for 
protecting the distressed, and so lately for our own 
relief.” 

“ It istvell spoken, little one,” answered the Con- 
stable ; “ and tho Lady Eveline is happy in a 
maiden who so well knows how to speak when it 
4a her own pleasure to be silent. — Come, lady,” lie 
added, “ let us hope this mishap of my kinsman is 
but like a sacrifice to fortune, which permits not 
the brightest hour to pass without some intervening 
shadow. Damian, 1 trust, will speedily recover ; 
and be wo mindful that the blood-<lrDps which alarm 
you have been drawn by a friendly steel, and arc 
symptoms ratlier of recovery Ilian of illness. — 
Come, dearest lady, your silence discourages our 
fnends, and wakes in them doubts whetlier we 
be sincere in the welcome duuL to them. Let me 
be your sewer,” he said ; and, taking a silver ewer 
and napkin from the staiitliiig cupboard, whicli was 
loaded witli plate, lie presented them on his knee 
to Ins bride. 

Exerting herself to shake off the alarm into which 
she had been thrown by sonic supposed coincidence 
of tho present accident with the apparition at Bnl- 
clringliani, Eveline, entering into her betrothed 
husband’s liutiioiir, was about to raise Iiiiu from 
the ground, when she was iuteiTupted by tlie arrival 
of a hasty messenger, who, coining into tlie room 
w'ithout ceremony, informed the Constablo that his 
uepliew was so extiTniely ill, that if he hoped to 
see him alive, it would be necessary he should come 
to his lodgings instantly. 

The Constable started up, made a brief adieu to 
Eveline and to the guests, who, dismayed at this 
new and disastrtnjs intelligence, w'ore pro) taring to 
disperse themselves, when, as he advanced towards 
tlm door, ho w^as met by a Pari tor, or Summoner 
of the Ecclesiastical Court, wlioso ofiicial dress had 
procured him unobstructed eiitraiico into the pre- 
cincts of the abbey. 

“ Deut Tobheum,* sahl the i>antor ; “ I would 
know wliich of this fair company is the Constable 
of Cliester I” 

“ I am he,” answered the elder De Lacy ; “ but 
if thy business be not tlie more hasty, 1 cannot 
now speak with thee — 1 am bound 011 matters of 
life and death.” 

“I take all ClirisiKin people to wifneas that I 
have discharged my duty,”Kiiil the paritor, putting 
Into tlie hand of the Constable a slip of parchment. 

“How is this, fellow!” said the Constable, in 
gi’eat indignation — for whom or what does your 
master the Archbishop tal^e me, that lie deals ivitli 
me in this uncourteous fashion, citing iiio to com- 
pear before him more like a delinquent tliaii a friend 
or a nobleman I” 

“ My gracious lord,” answered the paritor, 
haughtily, “ is accountable to no one but our Holy 
Father the Pope, for tho cxci-cise of the power 
which is intnistcd to him by tho canons of the 
Church. Your lordship’s answer to my citation I” 

“ Is the Archbidiop present in tliis city 1” said 
tho Constable, after a moment’s reflection— -“ 1 
knew not of his purpose to travel hither, still less 
of his purpose to exercise autiiority within these 
bounds.” 
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*<M)r gracious lord the Archbishop/’ said the 
paritoT, ** is but now arrived in tliia city, of which 
he is metropolitan ; and, besides, by his apostolical 
coininission, a legato a latere ha& plenary juris- 
diction throughout all England, as tliose may find 
(whatsoever be their degree) who may dare to dis- 
uliey his summons.” 

Hark thee, fellow,” said tho Constable, regard- 
ing tlie paritor witli a and angry countenance, 
“ were it not for certain respects, which J promise 
thee thy tawny hood hath little to do with, thou 
wert better havo swallowed thy citation, seal and 
all, than delivered it to me with the addition of 
su^ saucy terms. Go hence, and tell your master 
1 will see him within tho space of an hour, during 
which time 1 am delayed by the necessity of attend- 
ing a sick relation.” 

The paritor left the apartment with more humility 
in his manner than wlien he had ontcred, and left 
the assembled guests to look upon each other in 
silence and dismay. 

The reader cannot fail to remember how severely 
the yoke of the Roman supremacy pressed both on 
the clergy and laity of England during tho reign 
of Henry II. Even the attempt of that wise and 
courageous moiiarcli to make a stand for tlic indc- 
peiideiico of his tliroiie in tlie memorable case of 
‘ Thomas a Becket, had such an unhappy issue, tliat, 
like a suppressed robellion, it was found to add new 
strength to the domination of the Church. Since 
the submission of tho king in that ill-fated struggle, 
the voice of Rome had double potency whenever it 
was heard, and the boldest peers of England held 
it more wise to submit to lier imperious dictates, 
than to provoke a spiritual censure which had so 
many secular consequences. Hence the slight and 
scornful manner in which the Constable w'as treated 
by the prelate Baldwin stiiick a cliill of astonish- 
ment into the assembly of friends whom ho had 
collected to witness his espousals ; and .as he glanced 
his haughty eye around, he saw that many who 
would have stood by him through life and death in 
any otlier niuarrel, had it even been with his sove- 
rcifpi, were turning pale at tlie very Uiought of a 
collision with the Church. Embarrassed, and at 
tho same time incensed at their timidity, the Con- 
stable hasted to dismiss them, with ^e general 
assurance that all would be well — that his nephew’s 
■indisposition was a trifling complaint, exaggerated 
by a conceited physician, and by bis own want of 
care — and that tlie message of Uio Archbishop, so 
unceremoniously delivered, was but the consequence 
of their mutuu and friendly familiarity, which 
induced them sometimes, for the jest’s sake, to re- 
verae or neglect the oi*diuary forma of intercourse. 
— ** If 1 wanted to speak with the prelate Baldwin on 
express business and in haste, such is the humility 
and indifierence to formof that worthy pillar of tiie 
church, that 1 should not fear offence,” said the 
Constable^ « did I send the meanest horseboy in my 
tixiop to ask an audience of him.” 

So he spoke — but there was something in his 
countenance which contradicted his words ; and 
bis friends and relations retired from the splendid 
and joyful ceremony of his espousals os from a 
funem feast, with anxious thoughts and with down- 
cast eyes. 

Randal was the only person, who, having atten- 
tively watched the whole progress of the afrair 
during the evening, venhircd to approach his cousin 


as he left the house, and asked him, in the name 
of their reunited friendship, wlieiiior he had no- 
tliiug to command him 1” assuring him, with a look 
more cxpi'cssivc than his words, that he would not 
find linn cold in his service. 

1 liuve nought which can exercise your* zeal, 
fair cousin,” replied the Constable, with the air of 
oue who partly questioned the spcAor’s sincerity ; 
and the parting reverence with which he accom- 
panied his words, left Randal no pretext for con- 
tinuing his attendance, as he seemed to have 
I designed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

oil. were I seated liigh os xny ambition, 

1 'd place this naked foot on necks of iiionarchs! 

Mystfriwu MaUwr. 

Tun most anxious and unhappy moment of Hugo 
dc Lacy’s life, was unquestionably that in which, by 
espousing Eveline wiUi all civil and religious so- 
lemnity, he seemed to approach to what for some 
time he had considered as the prime object of his 
w'islies. Ho was assured of the early possession of 
a beautiful and amiablo wife, endowed with such 
advantage of worldly goods, as gi*atificd his ambi- 
tion as well as his affections — Vet, even in this 
fortunate nioment, the horizon darkened around 
him, ill a manner which presaged nought but storm 
and calamity. At his nephew’s lodging he learned 
tliat tlie pulse of tlie patient had risen, and his 
delirium had augmented, and all around him spoke 
very doubtfully of his chance of recovery, or sur- 
viving a crisis whidi seemed speedily approaching. 
Tho Constable stole towards the door of the apart- 
ment which his feelings permitted him not to enter, 
and listened to tlie raving which the fever gave rise 
to. Nothing can be more melancholy than to hear 
the mind at work concerning its ordinary occupa- 
tions, when the body is stretched in pain and danger 
upon the couch of severe sickness; the contrast 
betwixt the ordinary state of health, its joys or its 
labours, renders doubly affecting the actual help- 
lessness of the patient before whom these visions 
are rising, and we feel a corresponding degree of 
compassion for the suflercr whose thoughts' arc 
wandering so fiir from his real condition. 

The Constable felt this acutely, as he heard liis 
nephew shout the war-cry of tho family repeatedly, 
ap^aring, by the words of command and direction, 
which he uttered from time to time, to be actively 
engaged in leading his mcn-at-arms against tlie 
Wel£. At anotlier time he muttered various terms 
of Uie manege, of falconry, and of the chase — he 
mentioned his uncle’s name repeatedly on these 
occasions, as if the idea of his kinsman had been 
connected alike with his martial encounters, and 
with his sports by wood and river. Other sounds 
there were, which he muttered so low as to be 
altogether undistinguishable. 

With a heart even still more softened tow^s 
his kinsman’s sufferings from hearing tlie points on 
which his mind wandered, the Constable twioe ap- 
plied bis hand ta.tlie latch of the door, in order .to 
enter tiio bedroom, and twice forebore, his eyes 
running foster with tears than he diose sliould be 
witnessed by the attendants. At length, relinquish- 
ing his purpose, he hastily left the house, moimtoci 
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hia hort«e, anti, followed only by four of his personal 
attendaute, rode towards the palace of the Bishop, 
where, as he learned from public rumour, the Arch- 
prelate Baldwin had taken up his temporary resi- 
dence. 

The train of ridel's and of led horses, of snmpter- 
Biules, and of menials and attendants, both lay and 
ecclesiastical, which thronged around the gate of the 
Episcopal mansion, togetlier with the gaping crowd 
of inhabitants who h^ gathered around, some to 
gaze upon the splendid show, sonic to have tho 
cliance of receiving tho bene^ctioii of tlie Holy 
Prelate, was so great as to impede the Constable’s 
approach to the palace-door; and when this obstacle 
was surmounted, he found another in the obstinacy 
of the Archbisliop’s attendants, who permitted him 
not, though announced by name and title, to Cross 
ilie threwold of the mansion, until they should 
receive the express command of their master to 
that cflect. 

The Constable felt the full effect of this slight- 
ing reception. He had dismounted from his horse 
in full confidence of being instantly admitted into 
tlio palace at least, if not into the Prelate’s pre- 
sence ; and as he now stood on foot among tho 
squires, grooms, and horscL^ys of the spiritual lord, 
he was so much disgusted, tliat his first impulse was 
to remount his horse, and return to hlu paviiiou, 
pitched for tho time before the city walls, leaving 
It to the Bishop to seek him there, if he really de- 
sired an interview. But tlio necessity of concilia- 
tion almost immediately rushed on his mind, and 
subdued the first haughty impulse of his offended 
pride. " If our. wise King,*’ ho said to hhAiself, 

hath held tlie stirrup of one Prelate of Canter- 
bury when living, and submitted to the most de- 
grading observances before his shrine when dead, 
surely I need not be more scrupulous towards his 
priestly successor in die same overgrown authu- I 
rity.” Another thought, which he dared hardly to I 
acknowledge, recommended the same liumblc and 
submisuvo course. 11c could not but feel that, in 
endeavouriug to evade his vows as a crusader, he 
was incurring some just censure from the Church; 
and he was not unwilling to hope, that his present 
cold and scornful reception on Baldwin's part, 
might be meapt as a put of the penance which 
his conscience informed him his conduct was about 
to receive. 

After a short interval, De Jbacy was at length 
invited to enter tlie palace of the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, in which he was to meet tho Primate of 
England ; but there was more than one brief pause, 
in hall and anteroom, ere he at leugtli waa admitted 
to Baldwin’s presence. 

The successor of die celebrated Becket had nei- 
ther die extensive viewi^ nor the aspiring spirit, of 
that redoubted personage ; but, on dio other hand, 
laint as the latter had become, it may be questioned, 
whether, in his professions for the weal of Chris- 
tendom, he was half so sincere as was the present 
Archbishop. Baldwin was, in truth, a man well 
qualified to defend the powers which the Church 
had gained, though perhaps of a character too sin- ' 
cere and candid to be active in extending them. 
Tho advancement of die Crusade was the chief busi- 
ness of bis life, his success die principal cause of his 
pride ; and, if the sense of possessing the powers 
of eloquent persuasion, and skill to bend the minds 
of men to bis purpose, was blended with his religious 


zeal, still die tenor of his life, and aftenii'ards liis 
death before Ptolcmais, shewed that die liberation 
of the Holy Sepulchre from the infidels was the 
unfeigned object of all his exertions. Hugo de Lacy 
well knew tius; and the difficulty of managing such 
a temper appeared much greater to liim on the 
eve of the interview in which die attempt was to 
be made, than he had suffered himself to suppose 
when the crisis was yet distant. 

Tliu Prelate, a man of a handsome and stately 
form, with features rather too severe to bo pleasing, 
received the Constable in all the pomp of ecclesi- 
astical dignity. He was seated on a chair of oak, 
richly carved widi Gothic ornaments, and placed 
above the rest of the floor under a niche of the same 
workmanship. His dress was the rich episcopal 
robe, ornamented with costly embroidery, and 
fringed around die neck and cuffs ; it 0 {)encd from 
the throat and in the middle, and shewed an under 
vestment of embroidery, betwixt the folds of which, 
as if imporfeedy concealed, peeped the close shirt 
of haircloth which the Prelate ooustantiy wore 
under all his pompous attire. His mitre was placed 
beside him on an oaken table of the same work- 
manship with his throne, against which also rested 
his pastoral staff, representing a slicphcrd’s crook 
of the simplest form, yet which had proved more 
powerful and fearful than lancc or scimitar, when 
wielded by the hand of Thomas a Bccket. 

A chaplain in a white surplice knci 1^ at a little 
distance before a desk, and read fir-'tb irori; .ui illu- 
minated volume some portion of a theoloifical trea- 
tise, in which Baldwin appeared so dfjeply inte- 
rested, diat he did not appear to notice the entrance 
of die Constable, who, highly displeased at this 
additioual slight, stood on* die floor of the hall, un- 
determined whether to interrupt the reader and 
address die Prelate at once, or to withdi'aw widi- 
out saluting him at all. Ere he had formed a re- 
solution, the chaplain had arrived at some conve- 
nient pause in the lecture, where the Ai'chbishop 
stopped him with, “ Satia eat, mi //i.” * 

1 1 was in vain that the proud secular Bnron strove 
to conceal the embarrassment with whicli he ap- 
proached the Prelate, whoso attitude was plainly 
assumed for the puiqiose of impressing him with 
awo and solicitude. Ho tried, indeed, to exhibit a 
demeanour of such ease as might characterize their 
old frienddiip, or at least of such indifferent as 
might infer die possession of perfect tranquillity ; 
but'he failed iu both, and his address expressed 
mortified pride, mixed with no ordinary degree of 
embarrassment. The genius of the CathoUc Churdi 
was on such occasions sure to predominate over 
the haughtiest of tho laity. 

“I perceive,” said De Lacy, collecting lue ■ 
dioughts, and ashamed to find he had difficmty in 
doing 80 , I perceive that an old friendship is 
here dissolved. Mctliinks Hugo de Lacy mi^ht 
have expected another messenger to summon him 
to this reverend presence, and that anodicr wel- 
come should wait him on his arrival.” 

The Archbishop raised himself slowly in his scat, 
and made a half inclination towards the Constable, 
wlio, by an instinctive desire of conciliation, re- 
turned it lower dian he had intended, or tiian the 
scanty courtesy merited. The Prelate at the same 
time signing to his chaplain, the latter arose to 
withdraw, and receiving permission in the phrase 
« Lki teniam,** retreated reverentially, witboilt either 
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I :iii‘iru;; !ii3 back nr looking upwards, bis eyes fixed 
I Mil tlie ground, his hands still folded in his habit, 
:inrt over his bosom. 

WIu'ii this mute attendant had disappeared, the 
Prolate’s brow became more open, yet rtstaiued a 
dark shade of grave displeasure, and he replied to 
rlic address of De Lacy, but still witliout rising from 
Ills scat. ** It skills not now, my loi'd, to say what 
(I in brave Constable of Chester has been to the 
poor priest Baldwin, or with what love and prido 
wo beheld him assume the holy sign of salvation, 
and, to honour Him by whom be has himself been 
raised to honour, vow himself to the dclivei'aiico of 
the Holy Land. If I still see that noble lord before 
me, in the same holy resolution, let me know the 
joyful trutli, and 1 will lay aside roclict and mitre, 
and tend his horse like a groom, if it be necessary 
by such menial service to shew the cordial i*cspcct 
1 bear to him,” 

j ** Reverend father,” answered De Lacy, with 
hesitation, " 1 hud hoped that the propositionswhicli 
\vci*e made to you on my part by tlie Dean of 
Hereford, might have seemed more satisfactory in | 
your eyes.” Then, regaining his native confidence, I 
he proceeded witli more assui*anoG in speccli and 
inaiiiier ; for tlic cold iniioxible looks of tho Arch- 
bishop irritated him. Jf these proposals can bo j 
amended, my lord, let me know in what points, and, 
if possible, your pleasure shall be done, even if it 
should prove somewhat unreasonable. I would have 
peace, my lord, with Holy Church, and am tlic last 
who would despise lier mandates. Tliis has been 
known by ray deeds in field, and counsels in tiiie 
state ; nor can I think ray services have mcrltecl 
cold looks and cold language from the Primute of 
England” 

“ Do you upbraid the Church witii your services, 
%'ain man 1” said Baldwin. ** 1 tell tlice, Hugh de 
Lacy, that what Heaven hath wrought for the 
Church by tby hand, could, hud it been the divine 
pleasure, have been achieved witli as much case 
by the meanest horeeboy in tliy host It is iAou 
that art honoured, in being the chosen instrument 
by which gi cat things have lieen wrought in lai'acl. 
— Nay, inleiTuptmcnot — 1 tpll thee, proud baron, 
that, in the sight of Heaven, thy wisdom is but as 
folly — thy courage, which thou dost boast, but the 
cowardice of a village maiden — thy strength weak- 
ness — thy spear an osier, and tliy &woi*d a bul- 
rush.” 

iUl this 1 know, good father,” said the Con- 
stable, ^*and have ever heard it repeated when 
such poor services as I may have rendered 01*0 gone 
and past. Marry, wlien there w“H need for my 
helping hand, 1 was the very gooa lord of priest and 
prelate, and one wlio should bo honoured and pra^’cd 
for witli patrons and founders who sleep in the choir 
and under the high altar. There was no thought, 
1 trow, of osier or of bulrusli, when 1 have hocii 
' prayed to couch my lance or draw my weapon ; it 
w only when tli^ are needless that they and their 
owner are undervalued. Well, myrevereud father, 
be it so— if the Church can cast the Saracens from 
tho Holy Land by grooms and horse-boys, where- 
fore do yon preara knights and nobles from tbc 
homes am tho countries which tlicy are bom to 
preteet and defend I” 

The Andibishop looked steadily on him as he 
replied, " Not.for the sake of their fleshly onn do 
we disturb your knights aSud barons in thoir prose- 


cution of barbarous festivities, and murdorous feuds^ 
wliich you call enjoying tlieir homes and protecting 
their domains, — not tiuit Omnipotenoe requires 
their arm of flesh to execute the great predestined 
w'ork of Hberatiuii, — but for the weal of their im- 
mortal souls.” These last words ho pronounced 
witli great cmpliasiB. 

The Constable paced the floor impatiently, and 
muttered to himself, Such is the airy gnerdon for 
whicli hosts on hosts have been drawn from Europe 
tf> droncli tlie sands of Palestine with flieir gore — 
such the vain promises for which we are called upon 
to barter our country, our lands, and our lives 1” 

"Is it Hugo de Lacy sp^sdea thus I” said the 
Arclibisliop, arising from his sea^ and qualifying 
his tone of censure with the appearance of shame 
and of regret — " Is it he who utiderprixes the re- 
nown of a knight — the virtue of a Christian — the 
advancement of his earthly honemr-^the more 
incalculable profit of his immoi*ta1 soul !— Is it he 
who desires a solid and substantia] recompense in 
lauds or treasure, to be won by warring on his less 
powerful neighbours at home, while kni^itly honour 
aud religious faitli, his vow as a knight and his bap- 
tism as a Christian, call him to a more glorious and 
more dangerous strife! — Can it be indeed Hugo 
de Lacy, the mirror of the Anglo-Norman chivatey 
whose thoughts can conceive such sentiments, whose 
words can utter them !” 

" PJattery and fair speech, suitably mixed with 
taunts and reproaclics, my lord,” answered tho 
Constable, colouring and biting hislip» ** niay carry 
your point with otters ; but 1 am of a temper too 
solid to be either wheedled or goaded into measures 
of importance. Forbear, therefore, tliis strain of 
affected amazement ;.and believe me, that whether 
he goes to the Crusade or abides at home, tlic cha- 
racter of Hugh Lacy will remain as unimpeachod 
ill point of courage as tliat of the Arclibisliop Bald- 
win in point of sanctitude.” 

May it stand much higher,” said tlie Areh- 
bishop, " than tlie reputation with which you vouch- 
safe to compare it ! but a blaze may be oxtiuguished 
I as well as a spark ; and I tell Uio Consteble of 
Chester, that the fame which has sat on his basnet 
for BO many years, may flit from it in one moment, 
never to be recalled.” 

" Who dares to say so 1” said the Constable, 
tremblingly alive to tlie honour for which he bad 
encountered so many dangjm. 

" A friend,” said the Prelate, “ whose stripes 
should bo received as benefits. You think of pay, 
Sir Constable, and of merdon, as if you still sto^ 
in tlie market, free to Laffer on the terms of your 
service. I tell you, you are no longer your own 
' master — you are, by the blessed badge you have 
voluntarily assumed, the soldier of Gk>d himself; 
nor can you fly from your staoilard without such 
infiiDiy as even coisti^ or grooms are unwilling 
to incur.” 

" You deal all too hardly witli us, my lord,” 
said Hugo de Loov, stopj^ing short in his troubM 
uiilk. " You of the spintuality make us laymen 
Hhe pack-horses of your own eoneenis, and dimb 
to ambitious heights by the help of our over- 
burdened shoulders; but all hath its limits — 
Becket transgressed it, and •— ” 

A gloomy and expressive look oorrespouded with 
tile tone in which lie spoke this broken sentence ; 
and the Prelate, at no loss to comprehend bis mean 
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ii'Si replied, in a firm and determined voice, And 
he was murdered/ — that is what you dare to hint 
to me— dven to mo, the successor of that glorified 
saint — as a motive for complying with your fickle 
and selfiali wisli to withdEUw your baud from the 
plough. You know not to whom you address such 
a threat ^ True, Becket, from a saint militant on 
earth, amved, by tlie^ bloody path of martyrdom, 
to the dignity of a saint in Hca^'en ; and no less 
true is it, tlia^ to attain a seat a thousand degrees 
boneatli that of his blessed predecessor, the un> 
worthy Baldwin were willing to submit, under Our 
Lady’s protection, to whatever the worst of wicked 
men can inflict on his earthly frame.” 

** There needs not this show of courage, reverend 
father,” said Lacy, recollecting himself, “where | 
there neither is, nor can bo, danger. 1 pray you, 
let us debate this matter more deliberately. I 
have never meant to break off my purpose for the 
Holy Land, liut only to postpone it. Mctliiiiks the 
offers that 1 have made are fair, and ought to 
obtain for me wliat has been granted to othci*s in 
the like case — a slight delay in the time of my 
departure.” 

“ A slight delay on the part of such a leader as 
[ you, noble Dc Lacy,” answered tlie Prelate, “ were 
a doatli-blow to our holy and. most gallant enter- 
prise. To meaner men we might liave granted I 
the privilege of maiTying and giving in marriage, I 
even although they care not fur the sorrows of | 
Jacob ; but you, my lord, are a main prop of our j 
enterprise, and, being witlidrawii, the whole fabric ' 
may tall to the ground. Who in England will ' 
deem himself obliged to press forward, wTien Hugo 
dp Lacy falls back t Think, my loi'd, less upon your 
plighted bride, and more on your plighted word ; 
and believe not tliat a union can ever come to 
good, which shakes your purpose towards oiir blessed 
undertaking for the honour of Christendom.” 

The Constable was embarrassed by the pertina- 
city of the Prelate, and began to give way to his i 
ai*gurocnts, though most reluctantly, and only bo- | 
cause the lubits and opinions of the time left him 
no means of combating his arguments, otherwise 
than by solicitation. “ I admit,” he said, “ my 
I cugagomeiits for tlio jCnisode, nor have I— 1 re- 
peat it — fartlier dedre than Uiat brief interval 
which may be necessary to place my important 
Affairs in order. Meauudiile, my vassals led by 
my nephew ” 

“ Promise tliat which is within thy power,” said 
the Prelate. “ Wlio knows whether, in resentment 
of thy seeking after other things than nis most 
holy cause, thy nephew may not be called hence, 
oven while we speak together 1 ” 

“ God forbid !” said tlie Baron, starting op, as if 
about to fly to his nephew’s assistance ; then sud- 
I denly pauiMng, he turned on the Prelate a keen and 
investi^ting glance. “ It is not well,” ho said, 

“ that your reverence should tlius trifle with tlie 
dangers which threaten my house. Damian is dear 
to me for bis own good qualities — dear for the 
sako of my only brotlier. — May God forgivo ns 
both ! he died when we were in unkindness with * 
each oilier. — My lord, your words import that my 
beloved nephew suffers pain and incors danger on 
account of my offences t” 

The Arclibisbop perceived he liad at length 
touched the chord to which his refractory penitent’s 
heart-strings must needs vibrate. He replied with 


circumspection, as well knowing with whom he had 
to deal, — “Far be it from me to presume to in- 
terpret the counsels of Heaven 1 but we rend in 
Scripture, tliat when the fatliers eat sour grapes, 
tbo teeth of the children are set on edge; What so 
I'easonable as that wo should be punished for our 
pride and contumacy, by a judgment specially cal- 
culated to abate and bend that spirit of surquedry I* 
You yourself best kuow if this disease clung to thy | 
nephew beforc you had meditated defection from \ 
the banner of tlie Civiss.” 

Hugo de Lacy hastily recollected himself, and 
found that it was indeed true, that, until he thought 
of his union with Eveline, thoi*e had appeared no 
change in his nephew’s health. His silciice and 
confusion did not escape the artful Pi’clate. He 
took tlic hand of the wairior as he stood before 
him overwhelmed in doubt, lest his preference of 
the continuance of his qwn liousc to the 1*080110 of 
the Holy Sepulchre should have been punished by 
the diseaso which threatened his nephew’s life. 

“ Come,” he said, “ noble De Lacy — the judgment 
provoked by a moment’s presumption may be even 
yet averted by prayer and penitence. The dial went 
back at the prayer of the good King Jlezekiali — 
down, down upon thy knees, and doubt not that, 
witli confession, and penance, and absolution, thou 
niayst yet atono for thy fsdling away from the cause 
of Jleavoii.” 

Borne down by the dictates of the religion in 
wliicli he had been educated, and by the fears lest 
his delay was piinislicd by his nephew’s imlisposi- 
tioii an<l danger, tlio Constable sunk on bis knees 
before the Frclate, whom he had shortly before 
well-nigh braved, confessed, as a sin to bo deeply 
re|jeuted of, bis purpose of delaying hia departure 
for Palestine, and received, with patience at least, 
if not with willing acquiescence, the penance in- 
flicted by the Archbishop ; wliirii consisted in a 
prohibition to proceed flirthcr in his jiroposcd wed- 
lock with the Lady Eveline, until he was returned 
frani Palestine, where ho was bound by his vow to 
abide for the term of tlirco years. 

“ And now, noble De Lacy,” said tho Prelate, 

“ once more iny best beloved and most honoured 
friend — is not thy bosom lighter Hince tlinu hast 
thus nobly acquitted thee of thy debt to Heaven, 
and cleansed tliy gallant spirit from those selfish and 
eai'tlily stains which dimmed its brightness i” 

The Constable sighed. “ My happiest though to 
at this moment,” he said, “ would arise fi*om know- 
ledge tliat my nephew’s health is uineiidwl.” 

“ Be not (Uscoiiifortcd 011 the score of the noble 
D.nnian, your hopeful and valorous kinsman,” said 
tlm Archbishop, “ for well I tm-st shoi'tly yo slrnll 
liear of his recovery ; or that, if it shall picnae 
God to remove him to a better world, the passage 
shall be so easy, and his arrival in yonder haven 
of bliss so speedy, that it were better for him to 
have died than to liave Jived.” 

Tho Constable looked at him, as if to gather 
from liis countenance more certainty of his nephew's 
fate tluiii his words seemed to imply; aud the Pre- 
late, to escape being further pressed on a subject 
on which lie was perliaps conscious be had ven- 
tured too far, rung a silver bell which stood before 
him on the table, and commanded the diaplain 
who entered at the summons, tliat be ehould de> 
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«;patch a careful messenger to the lodging of Damian 
Lacy to bnng particular accounts of his health. 

** A stranger/’ answered the cliaplain, just come 
from the sick chamber of tlic noble Damian Lacy, 
waits here even now to have speech of my Lord 
Constable.” 

" Admit him instantly,” said the Archbishop — 
** my mind tells me he brings us joyful tidings. — 
Never knew 1 such humble penitence, — such will- 
ing resignation of natural affections and desires to 
the doing of Heaven’s service, but it was rewaixled 
with a guerdon either temporal or s]iiritual.” 

As he spoke, a man singularly dxt^ssed entered 
the apartment. His garments, of various colours, 
and showily disposed, were none of tho newest or 
cleanest, neither were they altogether fitting for the 
presence in wliich he now stood. 

“ How now, sirrah !” said tho Prelate ; " when 
was it that jugglers and minstnds pressed into tin; 
company of such as we witiiout permission 1” 

^*So please you,” said the man, *‘my instant 
business was not with your revei'end lordship, but 
with my lord tlie Constable, to wlimii I will hope 
that my good news may atone for my evil appai'cl.” 

" Speak, sirrali, does my kinsman live !” said the 
Constable eagerly. 

And is like to live, my lord,” answered the man 
— “a favourable crisis (so the leeches call it) hatli 
taken place in his disorder, and they are no longer 
under any apprehensions for his life.” 

Now, God be praised, that hath granted mo so 
much mercy 1” said the Constable. 

" Amen, amen I” replied the Archbishop solemnly. 

About what period did this blessed change take 
place t” 

^ Scarcely a quarter of an hour since,” said the 
messenger, a soft sleep fell on the sick youth, like 
dew upon a parched field in summer — he breathed 
freely — tlie burning heat abated — and, as 1 said, 
tlio leeches no longer fear for his life.” 

“Marked you the hour, my Lord Omstablcl” 
said the Bishop, wi|bh exultation — “ even then you 
stooped to those counsels which Heaven suggested 
through tl ) meanest of its servants ! But tw'o 
words avouching penitence — but one brief prayer 

and some kind saint has interceded for an instant 
hearing, and a liberal granting of thy petition. 
Noble Hugo,” he continued, grasping his hand in 
a species of enthusiasm, ** surely Heaven designs 
to work high things by the band of him whose faults 
are thus n^adily forgiven — whose prayer is thus 
instantly heard. For this shall Te Deum Ijqu- 
damui be said in each church, and each convent of 
Gloucester, cro the world be a day older.” 

The Constable, no less joyful, though perhaps 
less able to perceive an especial providence in his 
nephew’s recovery, exjjressed his gratitude to the 
messenger of tlie good tidings, by throwing him his 
purse. 

“ I thank you, noble lord,” said tho man ; “ but 
if 1 stoop to pick up this taste of your bounty, it 
is only to restore it again to the donor.” 

“ How now, sir said the Constable, “jmethiuks 
thy coat seems not so well lined &3 needs make thee 
tKpvani at snch a guerdon.” 

“ He that designs to catch larks, my lord,” replie<I 
the messenger, “ must not close his net upon spar- 
rows*^ I have a greater boon to ask of your lord- 
ship, and therefore I decline your present gratuity.” 

“ A greator boon, ha 1” said the Constable, — “ I 


am no knight-errant, to bind myself by promise to | 
grant it ero I know its import ; but do thou como j 
to my pavilion to-morrow, and thou wilt not find ! 
me unwilling to do what is reason.” I 

So saying, ho took leave of the Prelate, and rc' | 
ttirnofl homeward, failing not to visit his nephew’s , 
lodging as he passed, where he received tho same • 
pleasant assurances which liad been oommunicated ; 
by the messenger of the parti-coloured mantle. | 


CHAPTER XIX. 

He WM a minstrel — in his mood 
Was wisdom mix'd witli foUv ; 

A tamo companion to tho good, 
but wild and fierco among the rude. 

And Jovial with the Jolly. 

Archibald AsHSTiioifo, 

Tuk events of tho preceding day had been of a ; 
nature so interesting, and latterly so harassing, ' 
that the Constable felt weary as after a severely 
contested battle-field, and slept soundly until tlie 
earliest beams of dawn saluted him through tho 
opening of the tent. It was then that, with a 
mingled feeling of pain and satisfaction, he began 
to review the change which had taken place in liis 
condition since the preceding morning. He had 
then arisen an ardent bridgeroom, anxious to find 
favour in the eyes of his fair bride, and scrupulous 
about his dress and appointments, as if ho had been ; 
as young in years as in hopes and wishes. This , 
was over, and he had now before him the painful j 
task of leaving his hetrathed for a term of yeara, : 
even before wedlock had united them indissolubly, ! 
and of reflecting that she was exposed to all the ! 
dangers which assail female constancy in a situa- | 
tioii thus critical. When the immediate anxiety ' 
for his nephew was removed, he was tempted to | 
think that he had bi*en something hasty in listening ; 
to the arguments of the Archbishop, and in bclicv- i 
ing that Damian’s death or recovery depended upon . 
his own accomplishing, to tlie letter, and without 
delay, his vow for the Holy Land. “ How many 
princes and kings,” bo thought to himself, “ have 
assumed the Cross, and delayed or renounced it, 
yet lived and died in wealth and honour, witiiout 
sustaining such a visitation as tliat wi^ which 
Baldwin threatened mo ; and in what case or par- 
ticular did such men deserve more indulgence tnan 
I ? But tlio die is now cast, and it signifies little 
I to inquire whether my obedience to tlie mandates 
of the Church has saved the life of my nephew, or 
whether I have not fallen, as laymen are wont to 
fall, whenever there is an encounter of wits betwixt 
them and those of the spirituality. 1 wonld to God 
it may prove otherwise, since, girding on my sword 
os Heaven’s diampion, I might the better expect 
Heaven’s protection for her whom 1 must unhap- 
pily leave oehind mc«” 

As these reflections passed through his mind, he 
heard the warders at the entrance of his tent 
challenge some one whose footsteps were heard 
'approaching it. The person stopped on their cliair 
lenge, and presently irar was heard tlie sound of 
a rote, (a small species of lute*) the atrinra of 
which werb managra by means of a small v^ecl. 
After a ehort prelude, a manly voice, of good com- 
pass sung verses, which, trandated into modem | 
language, might nm nearlj thus t 
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••Soldier, ^e—the day ta peeping. 
UGnour ne'er was won in sleeping. 
Never when tlie sunbeams stilT 
Lay unreflected on the bill : 

when they are glinted buck 
jmm Mid armour, spear and jsicu 
That tlicy promise future story 
P®S» of deathless glory. 
Shields tiiat are the foemaii's terror, 
isvcr are the raoniing's mirror. 


‘‘Arm and up— the morning beam 
Hath enU'd the rustic to his team, 

Hath call'd the falc’ner to tho lake. 
Hath call'd the huntsman to the brake ; 
The early student ponders o'er 
His dusty tomes of ancient lore. 

Soldier, wake— thy harvest, fame ; 

Thjy study, conquest; war, thy game. 
Shield, that would be foemon^ terror. 
Still should gleam the morning's mirror. 


“ Poor hire repays the mstle's pain ; 

More paltry still the sportsman^s gain : 
Vainest of all, the student's tticino 
Ends in some metapliysic dream : 

- Yet each is up, and each has toil'd 
Since first tho peep of dawn has smiled ; 
And cacii is eagerer in his aim 
Than he who barters life for fame. 

Up, up, and arm thee, son of terror ! 

He thy briglit shield the morning’s mirror.'* 


When the song was finished, the Constable heard 
some talking without, and presently Philip Guariiie 
entered tho pavilion to tell iliat a person, come 
hither as he said by the Constable’s appointment, 
waited permission to speak with him. 

" By my appointment V* said de Lacy ; " admit 
him immediately.” | 

The messenger of tlie preceding evening entered ' 
the ten^ holding in one hand his small cap and | 
feather, in the other the rote on which he had been i 
just playing. His attire was fantastic, consisting of ! 
more than one inner dress of various colours, all of ! 
tlie brightest and richest dyes, and disposed so as j 
' to contrast with each other — the upper garment 
i was a very short Norman cloak of bright green. 
An embroidered girdle sustained, in lieu of offen- 
sive weapons, an inkhom with its appurtenances 
on the one side, on the other a knife for Uie pur- 
poses of tlie table. His hair was cut in imitation of 
the clerical tonsure, which was designed to intimate 
■ that he had arrived to a certain rank in his profes- < 
j sion ; for tlie Joyous Science, as the profession of 
minstrelsy was termed, had its various rank^ like 
! the degrees in the church and in chivalry. Tho ! 
i features and manners of tho man seemed to bo at 
; variance with his profession and habit ; for, as the 
' latter was gay and fantastic, tlie fonner had a cast 
I of gravity, and almost of sternness, which, nnlcss 
when kindled by the entliusiasm of his poetical and 
' musical exertions, seemed rather to indicate deep 
refleetion, than itko thoughtless vivacity of obser- 
vation which ebajMeterixed most of his brethren. 

, His countenanoe, though not han^ime, had thcre- 
j fore sometliing in it striking and impressive, ovei^ 

i Irom its very contrast with the parti-coloured hues 
j and fluttering shape of his vestments; and the 
I Constable felt something inclined to patronize him, 

I as he said, " Good-morrow, friend, and I tliank 
I thee for thy morning greeting it was well sung 
} and well meant, for when we call forth any ono to 

ii .bethink him bow time passes, we do him the credit 

1 


of supposing that he can employ to advantage that 
I flitting treasure.” 

\ The man, who htod listened in silence, seemed 
to pauao and make an effort ere he repli^, ** 
intentions, at least, were good, when I venturciffi) 
disturb my lord thus early ; and I am glad to learn 
that my boldness hath not been evil received at his 
hand.” 

I True,” said the Constable, " yon had a boon to 
. ask of me. Be speedy, aud say thy request — iny 
leisure is short.” 

" It is for permission to follow you to the Holy 
Land, my lord,” said the man. 

« Thou hast asked what 1 can hardly grant, my 
friend,” answered Do Lacy — Thou art a minstrel, 

' art thou not 1” 

** An unworthy graduate of the Gay Science, my 
' lord,” said the musician ; ** yet let me say for iny- 
‘ self, that I will not yield to tlie king of minstrels, 
Geoffrey Rudel, though the King of England hath 
' given him four manora for one song. 1 would be 
willing to contend with him in romance, lay, or 
; fable, were the judge to be King Henry himself.” 

I You have your own good word, doubtless,” said 
I De Lacy ; ” nevertheless, Sir Minstrel, thou goest 
not with me. Tho Cmaado has been already too { 
much encumbered by men of thy idle profession ; | 
and if thou dost add to the num^r, it snail not be i 
untlei* my protection. 1 am too old to be cliarmed i 
by thy art, charm thou never so wisely.” 

^ He that is young enough to seek for and to 
win tho love of beauty,” said the minstrel, but in a 
submissive tone, as if fearing his freedom might 
give offence, should not term himself too old to 
feel tho charms of minstrelsy.” 

The Constable smiled, not insensible to the flat- 
tery which assigned to him the character of a 
younger gallant. ”Thou art a jester,” he said, 

” I warrant me, in addition to thy other qualities.” 

“ No,” replied the minstrel, “-it is a branch of 
our profession which I have for some time re- 
nounced — my fortunes have put md out ‘of tune 
for jesting.” 

”Nay, comrade,” said tho Constable, “if thou 
hast been hardly dealt witli in the world, and canst 
comply with tho rules of a family so strictly ordered 
as mine, it is possible we may agree together better 
than I thought. What is thy name and country 't 
\ thy speech, methinks, sounds somewhat foreign.” 

“ 1 am an Armorican, my lord, from tho merry 
shores of Morbihan ; and hence my tongue haw 
some touch of my country speech. My name is 
Reuanlt Vidal.” 

“ Such being tho case, llenault,” said tho Con- 
stable, “ tlioushalt follow me, and I will give orders 
to the master of my household to liavc thee attired 
sometliing according to thy function, but in more 
orderly guise tlian thou now appearest in. Dost 
thou understand tho use of a weapon 1” 

“ Indifferently, iny lord,” said the Armorican ; 
at tho same time taking a sword from the wall, he 
drew, and made a pass witli it so close to the Con- 
stable’s body as he sat on the couch, that he started 
up, crying, “ Villain, forbear !” 

« La you I noble sir,” replied Vidal, lowering 
I widi all submission the point of his weapon — “ f 
have already given you a proof of sleight whtdi 
has alarmed even your experience — t have an 
hundred other besides.” 

“ It may be so,” said De Lacy, somewhat 
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nsliamed at liavlijn; shewn himself, moved by the 
sudden and lively action of tlie juggler ; ** but 1 
love not jesting with edgetoola, and have too much 
to do with sword and sword^blows in earnest, to 
li)r with tliem ; so 1 pray you let ua have no moi’e 
of this, but call mo my squire and my chainherlniii, 
for 1 am about to array ino and go to moss/* 

The religious duties of the morning perfuimcd, 
it was the Constable’s intention to visit tlie l.iatly 
Abbess, and communicate, with the necessary pre- 
cautions and qualificatioua, tlie altered I'clatiuiis in 
which he was placed towards her niece, by the 
resolution he had been compelled to adopt, of de- 
parting for tlie Crusade before accomplishing his 
marriage, in the terms .of the precontract already 
entered into. He was conscious that it would he 
difiieolt to reconcile the good lady to Hiis ciiango 
of measures, and he delayed some time eva he could 
think of tlie host mode of communicating and 
softening the unploas:int intelligence. An interval 
was also spent in a visit to his nephew, wliose state 
of convalescence continued to bo as favourable, as 
if in truth it had been a miraculous consequence of 
the Constable’s having complied with the advice of 
the ArchbiKhop. 

From the lodging of Damian, tlic Constable pro- 
ceeded to the convent of the Benedictine Abbess. 
But she had been alivady made acquainted with 
tfio circumstances which he came to communicate, 
by a still earlier visit from the Arclihisliop Baldwin 
himself. The Primate had undertaken the office 
of mediator on tliis occasion, conscious Uiat his 
success of the evening before must have placed th(» 
Constable in n delicate situatioii witli the i*clat!ons 
of his betrothed bride, and willing, by his counte- 
nance and authority, to reconcile the disputes which 
might* ensue. Perhaps ho had better have left 
Hugo de I^acy to plead his own cause ; for the Ab- 
bess, tliougli she listened to the communication with 
all the respect duo to the highest <ligiiilary of the 
Knglisli Church, drew coiLscquciices from the Con- 
stable’s change of resolution which the Primate had 
not expected. She ventured to oppose no obstacle 
ti> Dc Lacy’s accouqdislimeut of his vows, but 
stxx>ngly argued that the contract with her uicce 
sliould bo entirely set aside, and each party left at 
liberty to form a new choice. 

Jt was In vain that the Archbishop ciidcavoui’ed 
to dazzle the Abbess with the future honours to he 
won by tlie Constable in the Holy Land; the splen- 
dour of which w'ould attach not to his lady aJniio, 
but to all in the remotest degree allied to or con- 
nected with her. All his eloquence was to no pur- 
pose, though upon so favourite a topic he exerted 
it to the utmost. Tlie Abbess, it Is true, remained 
silent for a moment after bis arguments had been 
exhausted, but it was only to consider how she 
should intimate, in a suitable and reverent manner, 
that children, the usual attendants of a happy union, 
and the existence of which she looked to for the 
eontinuation of the house of her fatlier and brotlier, 
could not bo hoped fur with any probability, unless 
the precontract was followed by marriage, and the 
resSdence of tlie married parties in the same country. ' 
She therefore insisted, that the Constable having 
altered his intentions in this most important par- 
ticular, the should be entirely abrogated 

and set arido ; and she demanded of tlie Primate, 
as an *Rct of Justice, tliat, as he had interfered to 
prevent the bridegroom’s execution of his original 


purpoM}, he sbould now assist with Ins niiit.t 1 . 1 . 1 - 
w'holly to dissolve an engagement which had been 
thus materially innovated upon. 

Tlie Priijiate, who was sensible ho had himself 
occasioned Do Lacy’s breach of contract, felt him- 
self bound in honuiir and reputation to prevent 
consequences so disagreeable to his friend, a^ the 
dissolution of afk cngagcipent in which bis interest 
and inclinations were alike concerned. He reproved 
the Lady Abbess for tlie carnal and secular view) 
which she, a dignitary of tlie church, entertained 
upon flic subject of matrimony, and concerning the 
interest of her house. He even upbraided her with 
selfishly preferring the contiiiiiatioii of the line of 
Bcreiiger to the recovery of the Holy Sepulchrp». 
and denounced to her that Heaven would be aven^d 
of the shortsighted and merely human policy, wliicli 
post])oned the interests of Christendom to those of 
an liidividinil family. 

Afh'r this severe homily, flic Prelate took his 
departure, leaving tlie Abbess highly incensed, 
though she pruileiitly forbore retiiniing any irre- 
von>iit answer, to his paternal admonition. 

Ill this humour the venerable lady was found by 
the Constable himself, wlK‘n with some embarrass- 
ment, lie proceeded to explain to her tlic ncccasity 
of his present departure for Palostiiic. 

She received the communication with sullen dig- 
nity ; lier ample black roho and scapular seeming, 
ns it were, to swell out in yet prouder folds as she 
listened to the rea-soiis and the rmorgencies which 
compelled the Constable of Chester to defer the 
nuivriage which lio avenved w’as tlie dearest wish <if 
liis heart, until after his return from the Cruf$adc. 
for which ho w'as about to set forth. 

"Mcthiiiks,” replied the Abbess, with much 
coldness, if this communication is meant for ear- 
nest, — and it wero no fit husiiicss — 1 myself no 
fit person, — for jesting with — metliinks Con- 
stable’s resolution should have been proclaimed to 
us yesterday before tlie /anpatlleg liad united his 
troth with that of Eveline Bercngcr, under expec- 
tations very diflereiit from those whicli ho now an- 
nounces.” 

“ Oil the word of a knight and a gentleman, 
reverend lady,” said the Constable, 1 had not then 
the slightest tiiouglit that I should lie called upon 
to take a step no less distressing to ino, tlian, as 
1 see witli pain, it is iinplearing to you.” 

“ I can scarcely conceive,” replied the Abbess, 

the cogent reasons, which, existing as they must 
have done yesterday, have nevertheless delayed 
their operation until to-day.” 

“ [ own,” said Do Lacy, reluctantly, ^ tliat 1 
entertafned too ready hopes of obtaiuing a remis- 
sion from ray vow, which my Lord of Canterbury 
hath, in liis zeal for Heaven’s service, deemed it 
necessary to refuse mo.” 

“ At loast^ then,” said the Abbess^ veiling her 
resentment under ffie appearance of extreme cold- 
nG.ss, ** your lordship will do us the justice to place 
us in the same situation in which we stood yester- 
day morning ; and, by joining with my niece and 
her friends in desiring the abrogation of a marriage 
contract, entered into with Very different views from 
thore which you now entertain, put a young person 
in tliat state of liberty qf which she is at present 
deprived by her contract wiUi you.” 

Ah, madam 1” said the Constable, " what do 
you ask of me t and in a tone how cold and indifFe- 
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rfint do you demnnd me to resfgn hopesi the dearest 

• which my hosom ever entertained since the life- 
blood wanned it !*’ 

1 am unacquainted with language belonging to 
sucli feelings, my lord/* replied tlio Abbess ; ** but 
mothinka Uie prospects which could be so easily 
adjourned for yearn, might, by a little, and a very 
little, farther self-control, be altogetlier aban- 
doned.” 

i Hugo de Lacy paced the room in agitation, nor 
did be answer until after a considerable pause. 

If your niece, madam, shares the sentiments 
which you have expressed, I could not, indeued, 
with justice to her, or perhaps to myself, desire to 
retain that interest in her, which our solemn 
espousals have given me. But 1 must know my 
doom from her own lips ; and if it is as severe as 
tliat which your expressions lead me to fear, I will 
go to Palestine the better soldier of Heaven, that J 
shall have little loft on eartli that can interest me.’* 

The Abbess, Without farther answer, ca11c<] on 
her Praecentrix, and desired her to command her 
niece’s attendance immediately. The Pnecentrix 
bowed reverently, and withdrew. 

“ May I presume to inquire/* said De Lacy, 

: whether the Lady Kveline bath been possessed 
I of the circnmstaiices wliiclf have occasioned this 
I unhappy alteration in my purpose !” 

■ “ 1 have communicated the whole to her, from 

|)oint to point/* said the Abljess, " even as it was 
explained to me this morning by my Lord of Can- 
terbuiy, (for with him I have already spoken upon 
tlie,sahject,) and confirmed but now by your lortl- 
ship’s own mouth.** 

** I am little obbged to the Archbishop,*' said 
the Constable, ” for having forestalled my excuses 
in the quarter whore it was most important for me 
tliat they should be accurately stated, and favour- 
ably received.” 

“ That,’* said the Alib<?a«, " is but an item of tlie 
account betwixt you and the Prelate, — it concerns 
not us.” 

” Dare I venture t<» hope/* enniinued Do Lacy, 
without taking offence at the dryness of the Ab- 
bess’s manner, ” tliat Lady Eveline has heard this 
most unliappy change of circumstances without 
emotion, — t would say, witliout displeasure !” 

" She is tlie daughter of a Heren^r, niy lord,” 
answered the Abbess, "and it is our custom to 
puniali a breach of faith or to contemn it — never 
to griere over it. What my niece may do in tliis 
case, I know not. I am a woman of religion, se- 
questered from the world, and would advise peace 
and Christian forgiveiieiiS, with a proper sense of 
contempt for the unworthy treatment which she has 
{ receiveSU She has followers and vassals, and friends, 
j doubtless, and advisers, who may not, in blinded 
seal for worldly honour, recommend to her to sit 
down fllightiy witli this injury, but desire die should 
I mtber appeal to tlie King, or to tlie arms of lier 
fatlier*8 followers, unless her liberty is restored to I 
i hep by the suiTcnder of the contract into which 
; she has been enticed. — But she comes, to answer^ 

I for herself.” 

Eveline entered at die moment, leaning on Rime’s 
arm. She had laid adde mourning since the cere- 
mony nf ^0 fanfaUleiy and was dressed in a kirtle 
of white, witli an upper robe oif pajo blue. Her 

• head was covered with a veil of white gauze, so 
I Uiin, as to float about her like the misty cloud 


usually p.ainted around the countenance of a seraph. 
But the face of Ev<.*linc. tlioiigli in beauty not un- 
worthy 000 of this angelic enlcr, was at present far 
from resembling that of a seraph in tranquillity of 
expression. Her limbs trembled, her cheeks wdlre 
pale, the tinge of red around the eyelids expressed 
recent tears; yet amidst these natural signs of 
distress and uncertainty, there was an air of pro- 
found resignation — a resolution to diseliarge her 
duty in every emergence reigning in the solemn 
expression of her eye and eyebrow, and shewing 
her prepared to govern the agitation which she 
could not entirely subdue. And so well were these 
opposing qualities of timidity and i-csoliition mingled 
on her check, that Eveline, in the utmost pride of 
her beauty, never looked more fascinating than at 
that instant ; and Hugo de Lacy, hitherto ratlier 
au nnimpassioned lover, stood in her presence with 
feelings as if all the exaggerations of romance were 
realized, and his mistress were a being of a higher 
sphere, from whose doom be was to receive liappi- 
ness or misery, life or death. 1 

It was under the influence of such a feeling, that ! 
flic warrior dropped on one knee before Eveline, j 
took tlic hand which she rather resigned than gave 
to him, pressed it to bis lips fervently, and, ere lie 
parted with it, moistened it with one of the few 
tears which he was ever known to shed. But, 
althougli surprised, and carried out of his cliarncter | 
by a sudden impulse, lie regained his composure mi < 
observing that the Abbess rogardml his hiimilia- ! 
tion, if it can be so termed, with an air of triumph; | 
and he entered on his defence before Eveline with j 
a manly earnestness, not devoid of fervour, nor free 
from agitation, yet made in a tone of firmness and 
pride, whiidi seemed nshumed to meet and control 
tliat of the offended Abliess. 

" Lady,” be said, addressing' Eveline, " yon have 
beard from the- venerable Abbess in what unliappy 
position I liave been placed since yesterday by tli'e 
rigour of tlie Archbishop — perhaps f should rather 
say by bis jw»t though sevei'c interpretation of my 
engagcnioiit in the Crusade. 1 cannot doubt that 
all tliis lias been stated with accurate truth by the ! 
venerable lady ; but as I must uo longer call her ! 
roy friend, let me fear whetlier sbe has done me 
justice in her commentary upon the unhappy neces- 
sity which must presently compel me to leave iny 
country, and with my country to forego — at best 
to postpone — tlio fairest lio|)rs which man ever 
entertained. The venerable lady bath upbraided 
me, that being myself the cause that tlio execution 
of yesterday's contract is postponed, 1 would fain 
keep it suspended over your head for an indefinite 
term of years. No one resigns willingly such 
rightH as yesterday gave me ; and, let me speak a 
boastful word, sooner tlian yield them up to man of 
woman born, I would bold a fair field against all 
comers, witli grinded sword and sharp spear, from 
sunrise to sunset, for three days* space. But what 
1 would retain at the prico of a thousand lives, J 
am willing to renounce if it would cost you a single 
sigh. If, therefore, yon think yon cannot remain 
happy as the lietrotlied of De Lacy, you may com- 
mand my assisbince to have tlie contract annulled 
and make some more fortunate man happy.” 

He wmild liave gone on, but felt the danger of 
being overpowered again by tlioeo feelings of ten- 
derness HO new to bis steady nature, tl^lt he UusbiHi 
to give way to them. 
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Eveline remained silent. The Abbess took the 
eord. Kinswoman/’ she said, "you hear that 
tlie generosity — or &e justice — of the Constable 
of Chester, proj^ses, in consequence of his depar- 
ture upon a distant and perilous expedition, to 
cancel a contract entered into upon the specific and 
precise understanding that he was to remain in 
England for its fulfilment. You cannot, methinks, 
hesitate to accept of tlie freedom which he offers 
you, with thanks for his bounty. For my part, 1 
will reserve mine own until 1 shall see that your 
joint application is sufReient to win to your purpose 
his Grace of Canterburv, who may again iuteHore 
with the actions of his friend the Lord Constable, I 
over whom he has already exerted so much influ- | 
cnee — for the weal, doubtless, of his spiritual con- ! 
cerns.” 

“ If it is meant by your woi-ds, venerable lady,” ■ 
said tlie Constable, " that T have any purpose of ; 
sheltering myself behind the Prelate’s authority, to 
avoid doing that which I proclaim my readiness, 
though not my willingness, to do, 1 can only say, 
that yon are the first who has doubted the faith of 
Hugh de Lacy.” — And while the proud Baron thus > 
addressed a female and a recluse, he could not • 
prevent his eye from sparkling, and his cheek from ! 
flushing. I 

" My gracious and venerable kinswoman,” said I 
Eveline, summoning together her resolution, " and | 
you, my good lord, be not offended if 1 pray you ' 
not to increase by groundless suspicions and hasty 
resentments your difficulties and mine. My lord, 
the obligations which 1 lie under to you are such ! 
as 1 can never discharge, since they comprehend 
fortune, life, and honour. Know that, in my ! 
anguish of mind, when besieged by the Welsh in ' 
my castle of the Garde Doloureuse, 1 vowed to the j 
Virgin, that (my honour safe) I would place myself 
at the disposal of him whom Our Lady should em- . 
ploy as her instrument to relieve me from yonder 
hour of agony. In giving me a deliverer, she gave < 
me a master ; nor could 1 desire a more noble one ' 
tlian Hugo de Lacy.” i 

" God forbid, lady,” said the Constable, speaking ; 
eagerly, as i** he was afraid bis resolution sboc^d ! 
fail ere he could get the renunciation uttered, " th it ’ 
I sliould, by such a tie, to which you subject'd ; 
yourself in the extremity of your distress, bind you j 
to any resolution in my favour which can put forco 
on your own inclinations !” 

The Abbess herself could not help expressing her 
applause of this sentiment, declaring it was spoken 
like a Norman gentleman ; but at uie same time, 
her eyes, turned towards her niece, seemed to ex- 
hort her to beware how she declined to profit by tlie 
candour bf De Lacy. 

But Eveline proceeded, with her eyes fixed on 
tho ground, and a slif^t colour overspreading her 
face, to state her own sentiments, without listening 
to tlie suggestions of any one. " I will own, noble 
sir,” she said, " that when your valour had res 
cued *me from approaching destruction, I cooki 
have wished — honouring and respecting you, as I 
had done your late friend, my excellent fatbex — 
that you could have accepted a daughter’s service 
from me. I do not pretend entirely to have wr- 
monnted these sentiments, although I have oom- 
bated'them, as being unworthy of me, and ungraieful 
to you* But, from Uie moment you were pleased to- 
honour me by a claim on this poor hand, i liave 


studiously examined my sentiments towards yon, 
and taught myself so far to make them coincide wi^ 
my duty, that I may call myself assured tliat De 
Lacy would not find in Eveliue Berenger an in* 
different, far less an unworthy bride. In this, sir, 
you may boldly confide, whether tlie union you have 
sought for 4akeB place instantly, or is delayed tiU a 
longer season. Still farther, I must acknowledge 
that the postponement of these nuptials will be 
mure agreeable to roe than their immediate ac- 
complishment. I am at present very young and 
totally inexperienced. Two or three years will, I 
trust, rtmder me yet more worthy tlie regard of a 
man of honour.” 

At this declaration in his &vour, however cold 
and qualified, De Lacy had as much difficulty to 
restrain his transports as formerly to moderate his 
agitation. 

" Angel of bounty and of kindness !” he said, 
kneeling once more, and again possessing himself 
of her hand, " perhaps 1 ought in honour to resign 
voluntarily those hopes which you decline to ravish 
from me forcibly. But who could be capable of 
such unrelenting magnanimity 1 — Let me hope 
that my devoted attachment — tliat which you shall 
hear of mo when at a distance — that which you 
shall know of me whbn near you — may give to 
your sentiments a more tender warmth than tiicy 
now express ; and, in the meanwhile, blame me 
not tliat I accept your plighted faith anew, under 
the conditions which you attach to it. I am con- 
scious my wooing has been too late in life to expect 
the animated returns proper to youtliful passion— 
Blame me not if I remain satisfied with those 
calmer sentiments which make life happy, though 
the} cannot make passion rapturous, x our hand 
remains in my grasp, but it acknowledges not my 
pressure — Can it be that it refuses to ratify what 
your lips have said I” 

" Never, noble De Lacy 1” said Eveline, witli 
more animation than she had yet expressed ; and 
it appeared that the tone was at length sufficiently 
encouraging, since her lover was iinboldened to take 
the lips themselves for guarantee. 

It was with an air of pride, mingled witli respect, 
that, after having received this pledge of fidelity, 
ho tamed to conciliate and to appease tho offended 
Abbess. "I trust, venerable mother,” he said, 
" chat you will resume your former kind tlioughta 
ot me, which 1 am aware were only interrupted by 
i our tender anxiety for tlie interest of h^r who 
Ff'ould be dearest to us both. Let me hope that 1 
may leave this fair flower under protection of the 
honoured lady who is her next in blood, happy and 
vecure as she must ever be, while listening to your 
counsels, and residing within these sacmea walls.” 

But tlie Abbess was too deeply displeased to be 
propitiated by a compliment, which perhaps it had 
been better policy to have delayed till a cidmer 
season. " My lora,” she said, " and you, fair Idns- 
woroon, you ought needs to be aware how little my 
counsels— -not frequently given where they are 
.unwiiUiigly listened to — can be of avail to those 
embarks in worldly affairs. I am a woman de- 
dicated to religion, to solitude, and seclosion — to 
the service, in brief, of Our Lfl^y and Sunt Bene- 
dict. 1 have been already censured by my supe- 
rior because I have, for love of you, fair niece, 
mixed more deeply in secular affairs toon became 
the bead of a convent of reeluaea — 1 will merit 
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110 fartlier blame on such an account ; nor can yon my doing so might excite hardly audy I am sure, 
exycct it of me. My brother’s daught^, unfettered undeserved reproachm, against her by whom 1 
by worldly ties, had been the welcome sharer of my was driven to choose a less advisable dwelling- 
poor solitude. But this house is too mean for the place. 1 have made iny resolution. 1 have, it is 
reudence of the vowed bride of a mighty baron ; true, only one friend lef^ but die is a powerful one, 
nor do I, in my lowliness and inexperience, feel and is able to protect roe against tlie particular evil 
fitness to exercise over such an one that authority, fate which seems to follow me, as well as againbt 
which must belong to me over every one whom the ordinary evils of human life.” 
this roof protects. The grave tenor of our devo- The Queen, 1 suppose 1” said the Abbess in- 
tion^ and die serener contemplation to which the terrupting her impatiently, 
females of this house are devoted,” continued the " The Queen of Heaven 1 venerable kinswoman,” 
Abbess, with increasing heat and vehemence, answered Eveline our Lady of the Garde Dolou- 
^ diall not, for the sake of my worldly connections, reuse, ever gracious to our house, and so lately my 
be disturbed by the intrusion of one whose tlioughts especial guaraian and protectress Methiuks, since 
must^ needs be on the worldly toys of love and tlie vowed votaress of tlie Yirgin rejects me, it is 
man*iage.” * to her holy patroness whom I ought to apply for 

" I do indeed believe, reverend mother,” said the suceour.” 

Constable, in his turn giving way to displeasure. The venerable dame, , taken somewhat at un- 
” that a richly-dowered maiden, unwedded, and ! awares by this answer, pronounced the interjection 
unlikely to wed, were a fitter and more welcome Umph I” in a tone better befitting a Lollard or an 
inmate to the convent, than one who cannot be Iconoclast, than a Catholic Abbess, and a daughter 
separated from tlie world, and whose wealth is not of the House of Berenger. Truth is, the Lady 
likely to increase the House’s revenues.” Abbess’s hereditary devotion to the Lady of the 

The Constable did tlie Abbess great injury in this Garde Doloureuse was much decayed since she bad 
hasty insinuation, and it only went to confirm her known the full merits of another gifted image, the 
purpose of rejecting all charge of her niece during property of her own convent, 
his absence. She was in truth as disinterested as Recollecting herself, however, she remained 
haughty ; and her only reason for auger against silent, while uie Constable allej^d the vicinity of 
her niece was, tliat her advice had not been adopted tlie Welsli, as what might possibly again render 
without hesitation, although the matter regaled the abode of his betroUied bride at the Garde Do- 
Eveline’s happiness exclusively. loureuse as perilous as slie had on a former occasion 

The ill-timed reflection of the Constable confirmed found it To this Eveline replied, by reminding 
her ill the resolution which she had already, and him of the great strength of her native fortress^ 
hastily adopted. ”May Heaven forgive you, Sir the various sieges which it had withstood— and 
Knight,” bIio replied, ‘‘ your injurious tlioughts of | tlie important circumstance, that, upon the late 
His servants ! It is indeed time, for your soul’s i occasion, it was only endangered, because, in corn- 
sake, iliat you do penance in the Holy Land, having ■ pliance with a point of honour, her father Raymond 
such rash judgments to repent of. — For you, my j had sallied out with tlio garrison, and foiroht at 
niece, you cannot want tliat hospitality, ^liiph, I disadvantage a.battle under tlie walls. She farther 
without verifying, or seeming to verify, unjast sus- ; suggested, that it was easy for the Constable to 
picions, 1 cannot now grant to you, while you have, name, from among liis own vassals or hers, a senes- 
in your kinswoman of Baldringham, a ocular re- ; chal of such approved prudence and valour, as 
lation, wliose nearness of blood approaches mine, might ensure the safety of the p1%ce, and of its 
and who may open her gates to you without incur- lady. 

ring the unwormy censure, that ^e means to enrich Ere Dc Lacy could reply to her ar^ments the 

herself at your cost” Abbess rose, and, pleading her total inability to 

The Constable saw the deadly paleness which give counsel in secular affairs, and the rules of her 
came over Eveline’s cheek at this proposal, and, order, which called her, as she said, with a height- 
widiout knowing the cause of her repugnance, he ened colour and raised voice, ” to tlie simple and 
haatened to reSeve her from tlie apprehensions | peaceful discharge of her conventual duties,” slio 
which she seemed evidently to entertain. *‘No, ; left tlie betrothed parties in the locutory, or parlour, 
reverend mother,” he said ; ” since you so harshly ; without any company, save Rose, who prudently 
reject the care of your kinswoman, she shall not remained at some distance, 
be a burden to any of her other relatives. While The issue of their private conference seemed 
Hugo de Lacy hath six gallant castles, and many a agreeable to both ; and when Eveline told Rose 
manor besides, to maintain fire upon their hearths, that tliey were to return presently to the Garde 
his betrothed bride shall burden no one widi her Doloureuse, under a sufficient escort, and wore to 
society, who may regard it as otherwise than a great remain there during the period of the Crusade, it 
honour ; and niethinks 1 were much poorer than was in a tone of heartfelt satisfaction, which her 
Heaven hath made me, could I uot furnish friends follower harl not heard her make u^ of for many 
and follcwers sufficient to ervo, obey, and protect days. She spoke also highly in praise of the kind 
her.” acquiescence of the Constable in her wishes, and of 

“ No, my lord,” said Eveline, recovering froqi his whole conduct, with a warmth of gratitude - ap- 
tbo dejection into which slie had been thrown by preaching to a more tender feeling, 
the unkindnesB of her relative ; " since some un- " And yet, my dearest lady,” said Rose, " if yon 
happy destiny separates me from the protection of will speak unfeignedly, you must, I am convino^ 
my father’s sister, to whom 1 could so securely -allow that you look upon this interval of years, in- 
have resigned myself, I will neither apply for terposed betwixt your contract and your marriageg 
shelter to any more distant relation, nor accept of rather as a respite tlian in any other li^t.” 
that which you, my lord, so generously offer; since 1 conioKS it,” said Eveline, ® nor nave I eon 
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ecfticd Iruiu luy futitfe lord ttiat Bueh are niy 
feelings, ungracious as they may seem. But it is 
luy youth, l&)se, my extreme youth, which makes 
me fear the duties of lie Lacy’s wife. Then tliose 
evil auguries hang strangely about me. Devoted 
to evil by one kiuswoman^ expeUed almost from 
the roof of anotlier, I seem to myself, at pteseut, 
a creature who must carry distress witli her, piiss 
where she wiH. This evil hour, and, what is iiione, 
the apprehensioiiB of it, will give wsiy to time. 
Wlten £ shall have atmined the age of twenty. 
Rose, I shall be a fuU-growii woman, with all the 
soul of a Bereiiger strong within mo, to overcome 
those doubts and tremors which agitate the girl of 
seveuteeu.” 

** Ah ! my sweet mistress,” answered Hose, 
" may God and our Lady of tlio Garde Doloureuse 
guide all for the best 1 — But I would that this 
contract had not taken place, or, having taken 
place, that it could liave been fullilled by your im- 
me<fiate union.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

‘I'lie Kiiif; call'd down his niGrr>--luvn all, 

Ry (int*, and by two, and three ; 

Karl Miimhal wiis wunt to ho tho foremost man, 

Jiiit the hindiuost man nas lie. 

Old Ballad, 

If the I.ady Eveline retired satisfitMl and pleased 
fiurn her private interview witli De Lacy, the jov 
on tlie part of the Constable arose to a higher pitch 
of rapture chan he was in the habit of feeling or ex- 
pressing ; aud it was augmented by a visit of the 
leeches iivlto attended his nephew, from whom he 
received a minute and particular accoiiiit of his pre- 
sent disorder, With every assurance of a speedy re- 
covery, 

Tlio Constable caused alms to be distributed to 
the convents and to tlie poor, masses to be said, 
and tapers to be lighted. He visited the Arch- 
bishop, and received from him liis full approbation 
of tlic cour* ') which he proposed to pursue, witli 
the ptumise, that out of the plenary power which 
he held from the Pope, Uic Prelate was willing, in 
oonsideratioii of his instant obedience, to limit Iiis 
stay in tlie Holy Land to the term of three years, 
to become current from bis leaving Britain, and to 
include the space necessary for his return to his 
native country. Indeed, having succeeded iu the 
main point, the Archbishop judged it wise to con- 
cede every inferior consideration to a persoti of 
the Constable’s rank and character, whose good- 
will to tho proposed expedition was {lerhaps as 
eeaCUtial to its success as Ids bodily presence. 

Ill short, tile Constable returned to his pavilion 
highly satisfied with tlie manner in which he had 
extricate<l himself from those dlificalties whitdi in 
tlie morning seemed almost insuiierable ; and when 
niB officers assembled to disrobe him, (for great 
feudal lords had tiieir levees and oouchees, in imi- 
tatiouof sovereign princes,} he distributed gratuities 
among them, and jested and laughed in a much 
gayer humour tlian they had ever before witnessed. 

** For thee,” he said, turning to Vidal the min- 
strel, who, sumptuously dressed, stood to pay his 
rctipcets among the otlier attemlatits, ^ 1 will give 
tlieo nought ai present; but do thou remaiu by 


my bed^de until I am asleep, and i will next inom* 
big reward thy minstrelsy as I like it.” 

My lord,” said Vidal, ^ 1 am already rewarded, 
both by tlie honour, and by Uie liveries, which 
better befit a royal minstrel tlioii one of my mean 
fame ; but assign me a subject| and 1 will do my 
best, not out of greed of future largessi but grati- 
tude for past favours.” : 

Gramercy, good fellow,” said die Constable. 

Guarine,” he added, addressing his squire, ** let | 
ilio watch be posted, and do thou remahi witii^i tliO 
tent — Btrotch tliyself on the bear-hide, and sleep, ' 
or listen to tlie iniuHtrelsy, as tliou likest liesu 
Thou thinkest thyself a judge, X have heard, ol 
such gear.” 

It was usual, in tliuso insecure times, for some 
faithful domestic to sleep ut night within die tent 
of every great baron, that, if danger arose^ he 
might not be unsupported or unprotected. Guarine 
I accordingly drew his sword, and, taking it in his 
I hand, Bti'etched hiiiiseif on tho ground in such a 
I manner, tliat, oii the slightest alann, he could 
I spring up, sword in hand, llis broad black eyes, 

I ill which sleep contended with a desire to listen 
to the music, were fixed on Viilul, who saw tlioiii 
glitteriug in tlie reficctioii of the silver lamp, like 
Uiose nf a dragon or a basilisk. 

After a few preliiiiinai*y touches on the chords of 
his rote, the minstrel requested of tho Constable to 
name the subject on which he desired tho exerciso 
of his powers. 

The truth of wonmn,” answered Hugo de Lacy, 
as lie laid his head upon his pillow. 

After a short prelude, tho minstrel bbeycd> by 
singing nearly as follows: — 

1 . 

** Woman’ll fuitli. and woinnn'i tout — 

Write the characters In duxt ; 

Stiuiip them on the running streatn, 

Print them on the moon's pale beam. 

And each evaiieacent letter 
Hhall be clearer, tinner, better, 

And more pmimnent, 1 ween, 

Tiiau the Uuiig those letters meou. 

IL 

** 1 liaVe Btraln’d the aider's thread 
’(riiiiMt tho promise of a maid ; 

[ havB weigh’d n gmin of sand 
’Gainst her plight of heart and hand ; 

1 told my true love of the token, 

Jiow her faith proved light, and her word was DroMni 
Again her word and truili she plight, 

Aud I believed them again ere night.*' 

" How now, sir knave,” said tho Constable, rais> 
iiig himself on his elbow, <*from what drunken 
rhymer did you learn tliat lialf-witted satire.” 

*^Froni an old, ragged, crossgrained friend bt 
mine, called Experience,” answered Vidal. ”1 
pray Ileaveii he may never take your lordkdiip, or 
any other worthy man, under his tuition.” 

** Go to, fellow,” said the Constable, in reply ; 
** tliou art one of those wiseacres, I warrant me, 
that would fain be thought witty, because thou const 
make a jest of tliose &ngs whicii wiser men hold 
wurtliy of most worship, — tlie honour of men^ and 
Uie truth of women. Ifost thou call tliyself a min- 
strel, and host no tele of female fidelity I” 

** X had right many a one, noble sir, but I laid 
tliem aside when 1 disused my practice of the jest- 
ing pu't of the Joyous Science. Nevertheless, if 
it pleases your nobleneu to listen I can suig you 
an established lay upon such a subject” 
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I)e Lacy inado a sign of acquiescence, and laid i see ms tfaughser Rose, who is iu attendance on liw 
niinself as if to slumber ; while Vidal beuaii one of cracious young Lady ISveline,** 

.1 1 ..I ; 1 ^ " 


those iiitcriiiiiiablo and almost inniMiierulile adven- 
tures concerning that paragon of true lovers, fair 


** He is a stout soldier, is he not t” 

“ Like most of his kind — a rampart to a cattloi 


Vsolte; and of tlte constant and uninterrupted faith ! but rubbish iu the field,” said the Norman squire, 
snd ttffeclioii wlucli slio disjjluyed in iiuiuerotis situa- I Faithful, also, is ho not 1” continued the Con- 
tinns of difficulty aud peril, to her (laraniour, tlio • stable. 


gullaiit Sir Tristreni, at tho expense <if her less 
favoured husband, the liickh'SK King Mark of Corn- 


“ Faithful as most Flemings, while you can pay 
for their faith,” replied Guariue, wonderin^f a little 


wall ; to whom, as all the world knows. Sir Tris- at the unusual interest taken in one whom lie 
treiii was nephew. esteemed a being of an inferior order ; when, after 

This was not the lay of lovo and fidelity which S4>me farther inquiries, the Constable ordered ffie 
Do Lacy w’onld have chosen ; but a feeling like Fleming’s attendance to be pi’eseutly commanded, 
shame prevented his interrupting it, perhaps because Other business of the morning now occurred, (for 
he was unwilling to yiehl t(» or acknowledge the un- liia speedy departure required many arrangements 
pleasing sensations excited by the' tenor of the tale, to be hastily adopted,) when, as the Omstable was 
He soon fell asleep, or feigned to d<i so ; and tho giving audience to several oflicers of Ins troops, the 
harper, continuing for a' time Ins monotonous chant, bulky figure of Wilkin Flaminock waa seen at tlie 
began at length himself to feel the inttiience of ! entrance of the pavilion, in jerkin ol wlnto cloth. 


began at length himself to feel tho infiiience of 
bluiubcr ; his words, and the notos which lie con- 
tinued to touch upon the harp, were broken and 


and having only a knife by his side. 

“ Leave the tent, niy masters,” said Do Lacy, 


interrupted, and seernod to eHCH|ie drowsily from “ but continue in atteiidaiico in tho neighbourhood; 
his fingers and voice. At length the sounds ceased for here con&es one i must speak to in private, 
entirely, and the minstrel seemed to have sunk into The officers withdi*ew, and tho Cmistable and 
profitiiiid rep<»sc, with his head rechiiing on his Fleming wei*o left alone. You are Wilkin JJ lam- 
breast, and one arm drcipped down by his side, ■ mock, who fought well against the Welsli at ttiii 

while tho other rested on liis liarp. His sliiitiLier, | Garde Dolourcuso I” , 

however, was not viu’y long, and when he aw'okc ! “ I did my besL t“y lord, answered Wilkm — 

frani it, and cast his eyes around him, recoiiiuiitei*- J was bound to it by my bargain ; and 1 hope 
iiig, by the light of the night-lamp, whatever was ever to act like a man of credit.” 
ill the tent, he felt a heavy hand, which pressed “ Metliiiiks,” said the Constable, * y®**> ^ 

his shoulder as if gently Ut solicit liis ationlioii. At I stout of limb, and, as I hear, so bold in spint, might 

the same time the voice of tlie vigilant Philip i l*»ok a little higher ihau this weaving trade oi 


(iuariiie whispered in his ear, “ Thine office for thine.” . 

the iiiglit is ended — depart to thiiie own quarters “No one is reluctant to mend ms stetiou, my 
with all the silence tlioii inayst.” lord,” said Wilkin; “yet 1 am 

The minstrel wrapt himself in his cloak without plaining of mine, that 1 would willingly consrotU 

reply, though perhaps not without fe<*Hng some re- j should never he better, on ^condition 1 coukl be 

seuUueut at a dismissal so unceremonious. | asj-iircd it were never woi^.” i i 

i “ Nay, but, Flammock,” said the Constable, “ 1 

mean higher things for you than your modesty 

r r, w i apprehends - - I mean to leave Uiee in a cliarge of 

ClIAI rt-U XXJ. great trust.” , 

, . , Let it concern bales of drapery, my lord, and 

Ob! „„e will pci-fonii it better,” said the Fleming. 

« Away ! Ilioii art too lowly minded,” said tlic 

Tan subject on which the mind has last been Omstnble. “ Wlrnt Ihiiik’st thou of being dubbeu 
. * . ... . .1 . 1 ... I 4.1... vs^>.«n 4lnsAt>v«».q. aUd leit BA 


CllAPTEU XXJ. 

Ob ! Uien 1 «ee Qut'Uii Miib I14111 been iili vou. 

Jivituo and JulUl. 


tasticwebout 01 wiiaiever lueas rise ai ranuom m yuui , .. . - .»k 4 a*U 4 i« 

the sleeper. It is not siirpiising, tlierefoix*, that gilded helmet on a hog. roraiiV 1 

Do Lacy in his dreams had some confused idea of of castle or cottage, 1 trust 1 might di g 

beingidentified with the unlucky Mark of Cornwall; well ua another.” 

and that he awakeiiefl from such iiiipleasuiit visions “ I fear nie thy rank must bo 

with a brow more clouded than when he was pre- nieinleil,” said the Constahle, 

pariug for his douch on the evening before. He ^>7 «^*’®**®* *’?“**? ..Id ^ 

silent, and seemed lost in tliought, while his too mean to heht the protector an 1 guardian ol 
squire assisted at his levee with the respect now only a young lady of high lurth and rank. 

Sid to sovereigns. « Guariiie,” at length he said, “ I Uio giuinlian of a young lady of birth wd 
'* know you tlie stout Fleming, who was said to have rank 1” said Flammock, Ins hglit large eyes turning 
borne him so well at tho siege of the Garde Dolou- larger, IlgliU-r, ami icjundev as _ 

re™ l-a tall, hig, brawny man.” “ F4vcn tliou,” said t he Unstable. “ The L^y 

“Surely, my lord,” answereil his squire; “1 Eveline proposes t<» take up her residence m hw 

•mow Wi'lkiu Flaminofck — I saw him but yester- castle of the Garde Dolutireuso. 1 have been CMt^ 

OTOw wimiu xia j ^ ^ j kcemng of 

“Indeed !” replied Uio Constable— “ Here, mean- her person as well jw of the stronghold. WerO 1 
eat thou I— In this city of Gloucester 1” to choose Home knight of naino, m 1 have many 

^ Assuredly, my good lord. He came hither in niy household, ho would ho setting about to do 
partly about his merehaudise, partly, 1 Uiiuk, to deeds of vassalage upon tlie Welsh, and eiig^ig 


m 
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Jiiaiself in tnrraoil^ whidi would render the aifety — be of tlie Eagle would €y over the walls — be «4 
of die casUe precarious ; or he would be absent on the Thunderbolt would burst open tlie mtes.” 
feats of chivalry, tournaments, and hunting parties; " Ply crossbow and mangonel,’* saidDo Lacy* 
or ho would, perchance, have sliows of tliat light And be besieged in form,” said the Fleming, 
nature under the walls, or even within the courts " like the Castle of Tintadgel in the old hangings, 
of the castle, turning the aooluded and quiet abode, all for the love of fair lady I — And then those gay 
which becomes tlio situation of the Lady Eveline, dames and demoiselles, who go upon adventure 
into the misrule of a dissolute revel. — Thee 1 caui from castle to castle, from tournament to touma* 
confide in — thou wilt fight when it is requisite, ment, with bare bosoms, flaunting plumes, poniards 
yet wilt not provoke danger for the sake of danger at their sides, and javelins in their bonds, diatter* 
itself — ^y birth, thy habits, will lead thee to avoid ing like magpies, and fluttering like jayi^ and, ever 
those gaieties, which, however fascinating to others, and anon, cooit^ like doves — how am 1 to exclude 
cannot but be distasteful to thee — thy manage- such from tlie Lady Eveline’s privacy!” 
ment will be as regular, as I will take care tliat it ^ By keeping doors shut, 1 tell thee,” answered 
i diall be honourable ; and thy relation to her favon- the Constable, still in the same tone of forced jocu- 
rite. Rose, will render thy guardianship more agree- larity ; a wooden bar will he thy warrant.” 
able to tlie Lady Eveline, than, percliaucc, one of Ay, but,” answered Fiammook, ‘‘ if the Flemish 

her own rank — ^,And, to speak to tliee a language weaver say thut, when the Norman young lady says 
which thy nation readily comprehends, the reward, open^ think which has best chance of being obeyra. 
Fleming, for the regular discharge of this most At a word, my lord, for the matter of giia^iansbip, 
weighty trust, shall be beyond thy most flattering ' and such like, 1 wash my hands of it — 1 would 
hope.” not undertake to be guardian to the chaste Susan- 

The Fleming had listened to the first part of this uah, though she lived in an enclianted castle which 
discourse widi an expression of surprise, which gra- no living thing could approach.” 
dually gave way to one of deep and anxious re- ^ Thou holmt tlic language and tlioiights,” said 
flection. He gazed fixedly on the eartli for a Do Lacy, " of a vulgar debauchee, who lauglis at 
minute after the Constable had ceased speaking, female constancy, because he has lived only witli 
and then raising up his eyes suddenly, said, " It is the most wortliless of the sex. Yet thou shouldst 
needless to seek for round-about excuses. This know the contrary, having, as 1 know, a most vir- 
caimot be your earnest, my lord — but if it is, Uie tuous daughter ” 

scheme is naught” " Whose motlior was not less so,” said Wilkin, 

** How and wherefore I” asked the Constable, breaking in upon the Constable’s speech with some- 
with displeased surprise. what more emotion than he usually displayed. But 

^ Another man may grasp at your bounty,” con- law, my lord, gave me autliority to govern and direct 
tinned Wilkin, and leave ^ou to take chance of my wife, as botli law and nature give me power 
the value you were to receive for it ; but 1 am a and charge over my daughter. That which 1 can 
downright dealer, 1 will not take payment for ser- govern, 1 can be answerable for ; but how to dis- 
vice I cannot render.” cliarge me so well of a delegated tnist, is another 

** But I demand, once more, wherefore thou canst question. — Stay at home, my good lord,” continued 
not, or rather will not, accept this trust !” said die Uie honest Fleming, observing that liis speech made 
Constable. ^ Surely, if I am willing to confer such some impression upon 'De Lacy ; let a fool’s ad- 
ooofidence, it is well thy part to answer it.” vice for once bo of avail to cliange a wise man’s 

^ True, my lord,” said the Fleming ; but me- purpose, taken, let me say, in no wise hour. Re- 
thinks the noble Lord de Lacy should fee], and the main in your own laud, rule your own vassals, and 
wise Lord do Lacy should foresee, tliat a Flemish protect your own bride. You only can claim her 
weaver is no fitting guardian for his plighted bride, cheerful love and ready obedience ; and sure I am, 
Think her shut up in yonder solitary casUe, under tliat, witliout pretending to guess wliat she may do 
such respectable pi*otection, and reflect how long if separated from you, she will, under your own 
the place will be solitary in this land of love and of eye, do tlie duty of a faithful and a loving spouse.” 
adveuture ! We sliall have minstrels singing bal- " And tlio Holy Sepulchre 1” said the Constable, 
lads by the threave under our windows, and such with a sigh, his heart confessing tlie wisdom ol 
twangiing of harps as would be enough to frighten the advice, which circumstances prevented him 
our walla from their foundations, as clerks say hap- from following. 

pened to those of Jericho— We shall have as many ^ " Let those who lost tlie Holy Sepulchre regain 
knights-errant around us as ever had Charlemagne, it, my lord,” replied Flammock. If those Latina 
or King Arthur. Mercy on me ! A less matter and Greeks, as tliey call them, are no better men 
than a fine and noble recluse immured — so will than 1 have heal'd, it signifies very little whetliei 
they term it — in a tower, under the guardiansliip they or tlie heatlien have the country tliat lias 
of an old Flemish weaver, would bring half the cost Europe so mnch blood and treasure.” 
chivalry in England round us, to break lances, vow In good faith,” said tiie Constable, "there is 
vows, display love-liveries, and 1 know not what sense in what thou say’st ; but 1 caution thee to 
follies besides. — TJiink you such gallants, with the repeat it not, lest tliou be taken for a heretic or a 
blood flying through their veins like quicksilver, Jew. For me, my word and oath are pledged be* 
would much mind my bidding them begone !” yond retreat, and I have only to consider whom 

" Draw bolts, up with the drawbridge, drop port- I may best name for that important station, which 
cullis,” said the Constable, with a constrained smile, thy caution has— not without some sba^w ol 
" And thinks your lordi^ip such gallants would reason — induced thee to decline.” 
mind tliese impediments I such are the very essence " There is no man to whom your lorddiip can so 
of the adventures which they come to seek.— The naturally or honourably tranner sueh a charge,” 
Knight of the Swan would swim tlirough the moat said Wilkin Flammock, " as to Ute kinsman near 
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(o you, and possessed of your trust ; yet much 
better would it be were there no such trust to be 
reposed in any one.” 

“ If,” said the Constable, ^ by my near kinsman, 
you mean Bandal de. Lacy, I care not if I tell 
you, that I consider him as totally worthless, and 
undeserving of houourable confidence.” 

“ Nay, I mean another,” said Flammock,** nearer 
to you by blood,^ and, unless 1 greatly mistake, 
much nigher also in affection — I had in mind your 
lordship’s nephew, Damian de Lacy.” 

^ The Constable started as if a wasp had stung 
him; but instantly replied, with forced composure, 

Dainian was to have gone in my stead to Pales- 
tino--it now seems I must go in his ; for, since this 
last illness, tlie leeches have totally changed their 
minds, and consider that warmtli of tlie climate 
IS dangerous, which they formerly decided to be 
Salutary. But our learned doctors, like our learned 
priests, must ever be in the right, change their 
rounsels as they may ; and we poor laymen still in 
the wrong. 1 can, it is true, rely on Damian with 
the utmost confidence ; but he is young, Flammock 
— very young — and in that particular, resembles 
but too nearly the party who might be otlierwise 
committed to his charge.” 

** Then once more, my lord,” said the plain-spoken 
Fleming, ‘‘remain at home, and be yourself jthc 
protector of what is naturally so dear to you.” 

" Once more, I repeat that I cannot,” answered 
the Constable. “ The step which I have adopted 
as a great diit^, may perhaps be a great error — I 
only know that it is irretrievable.” 

“Trust your nephew, then, my lord,” replied 
tVilkin — “ ho is honest and true ; and it is better 
trusting young lions than old wolves. Ho may err, 
jierhaps, but it will not be from premeditated 
treachery.” 

“ Thou art right, Flammock,” said the Constable ; 
“ and perhaps 1 ought to wish I had sooner asked 
thy counsel, blunt as it is. But let what has passed 
be a secret betwixt us ; and bethink thee of some- 
thing that may advavitagc thee more than the privi- 
lege of speaking about my affairs.” 

“ That account will bo easily settled, my lord,” 
replied Flammock ; “ for my object was to ask your 
lordship’s favour to obtain certain extensions of our 
privile^s, in yonder wild corner where we Flem- 
ings liavo made our retreat.” 

“ Thou sbalt have them, so they bo not exorbi- 
tant’ Bald the Constable. And die honest Fleming, 
among whoso good qualities scrupulous delicacy was 
not the foremost, hastened to detail, with great 
minuteness, the particulai's of liis request or peti- 
tion, long pursued in vain, but to whidi this inter- 
view was the means of insuring success. 

The Constable, eager to execute die resolution 
which he had formed, hastened to the lodging of 
Damian de Lacy, and to the no small astonishment 
of Jiis nephew, indmated to him. his change of 
destination ; alleging his own hurried departure, 
Damian’s late and present illness, toother with the 
necessaiy protection to be afforded to the Lady 
Eveline, as reasons why his nephew roust needs 
I'emain behind him — to represent him during his 
absence — to protect the family rights, and assert 
the family honour of the house of De Lacy — above 
all, to act as the guardian of the young and beautiful 
bride, whom his uncle and patron had been in some 
I measure compelled to abandon for a time. 


Damian yet occupied his bed while die Constable 
communicated this change of purpose. Perhaps he 
might diink die circumstance fortunate, Uiat in diis 
position ho could conceal from his uncle’s observa- 
tion the various emotions which he could not help 
feeling ; while the Constable, with the eagemosa of 
one vdio is desirous of hastily finishing what he has 
to say on an unpleasant subject, hurried over an 
account of the arrangements which he had made. In 
order that his nephew might have die means of 
discharging, with sufficient effect, the important 
trust committed to him. 

The youth listened as to a voice in a dream, which 
he had not the power of interrupting, though there 
was soinctliing within him which w'hispered there 
would be both prudence and integrity in remon- 
strating against his uncle’s alteration of plan. Some- 
thing he accordingly attempted to say, when the 
Constable at length paused ; but it was too feebly 
spoken to shake a resolution fully though hastily 
adopted and explicitly announced, by one not in the 
use to speak befoi-e his purpose was fixed, or to alter 
it when it was declared. 

The vemonstraiice of Damian, besides, if it could 
be termed such, was spoken in terms too contradic- 
tory to be intelligible. In one moment ho professed 
his regret for the laui*ela which he had hoped to 
gather in Palestine, and implored his uncle not to 
alter his purpose, but permit him to attend his ban- 
ner tliitlier ; and in the next sentence, ho professed 
his readiness to defend tlie safety of Lady Eveline 
with the last drop of bis blond. De Lucy saw no- 
thing inconsistent in these feelings, though tiiey were 
for Uic moment contradictory to each other. It 
was natural, ho thought, that a young knight should 
be desiixms to win honour — natural also tlmthe 
should willingly assume n charge so honourable and 
important as that with which he proposed to invest 
him ; and therefore he thought that it was no won- 
der tliat, assuming his new office willingly, the young 
man should yet feel regret at losing the prospect of 
honourable adventure, which he must abandon. He 
therefore only smiled in reply to the .broken expo^ 
tulalions of his nephew ; and, having confirmed his 
former arrangement, left the young man to reflect 
at leisure on his change of destination, while he 
himself, in a second visit to the Benedictine Abbey, 
communicated the purpose which lie had adopted, 
to the Abbess, and to his bride-elect. 

The displeasure of the former lady was in no 
measure abated by this coinniunication ; in which, 
indeed, she affected to take very little interest 
She pleaded her religious duties, and her want of 
knowledge of secular affairs, if she shoidd cliance 
to mistake tlie usages of tlie world ; yet she bad 
always, she said, understood, that the guardians of 
the young and beautiful of her own sex were chosen 
from the more mature of the other. 

“ Your own unkindiicss, lady,” answered the Con- 
stable, “leaves me no better choice than I have 
made. Since the Lady Eveline’s nearest friends 
deny her tlie privilege of their roof, on account of 
tlio claim with which she has honoured me, I, on 
my side, wci*e woi*Be than ungrateful did 1 not 
secura fur her the protection of my nearest male 
heir. Damian is young, but lie is true and honour- 
able ; nor does the chivalry of England afi'ord me 
a better dioice.” 

Eveline seenicd surprised, and even stniok with 
consternation, at the resolution which her bride- 
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H-room thus suddenly aiinounoed ; and perhaps it 
was fortunate that the remark of 'tlie Lady Abbess 
made the answer of the Constable necessary, and 
prevented him from observing that her colour 
shifted more than uiice from pale to deep red. 

llose, who was not excluded from tho conference, 
drew close up to her mistress ; and, by affecting to 
; adjust her veil, while in aecrdt slie strongly pressed 
j her liand, gave her time and encouragement to 
I eom[>ose her niiiid for a reply* It was brief and 
1 decisive, and announced with a tiriniiess which 
; shewed tliat the uncertainty of the moment had 
j passed away or been suppressed. Tu case of dan- 
ger,” she said, ** slie would not fail to apply to 
Damian de lACy to come to her aid, as he had once 
done before ; but she did not apprehend any danger 
at present, within her own secure castle of the Garde 
Doloureuse, where it was her purpose to dwell, 
attended only by her own household. She was re- 
solved,” she continued, in consideration of her 
peeulLor condition, to observe tho strictest retire- 
ment, which she expected would not be violated 
even by tlie noble young knight who was to act as 
her guardian, unless some apprehension for her 
safety made liis visit unavoidable.” 

The Abbess acquiesced, though coldly, in a pro- 
|K>sal, wliich her ideas of decorum recommended ; 
and preparations were hastily made for the Lady 
Eveline’s retnni to tlie castle of her father. Two 
interviews which intervened before her leaving die 
convent, were in tlieir nature painful. Tho first 
was when Damian was formally presented to her 
by his uncle, as the delegate to whom he had com- 
mitted the charge of bis own property, and, which 
was much dearer to him, as he affirmed, the pro- 
tection of her person and interest. 

Eveline scarce trusted hei*sclf with one glance ; 
but dint single look comprehended and reported to 
her the ravage which disease, aided by secret grief, 
had made on die manly form and liaudsoiiie coun- 
tenance of the youth before lier. She received his 
salutation in a maimer as cinbarrassed as that in 
which it was made ; and, to his hesitating proffer 
of service, answered, diat she trusted only to be 
obliged to hi"! fur his good-will during die iutervid 
of his uncle’s absence. 

Her pardiig with the Constable was the next trial 
which she was to undergo. 1 1 w'as not without emo- 
don, although she preserved her modest cuinposni'e, 
and De Lacy liis calm gmvity of deportment. His 
voice faltered, however, when he came to announce, 
” diat it wei'e unjust she should be bound by the 
cngajpment wliicli she had been graciously contented 
to amde under. Three ychrs he had assigned for 
its term ; to which space the Archbishop Baldwin 
had consented to shorten die period of his absence. 
' If f appear not when these are elapsed,” he said, 
’’ let the Lady Eveline conclude that die grave holds 
De I^aey, and seek out for her mate some happier 
mail. She cannot find one more grateful, thou^i 
dicre are many who better deserve her.” 

On these terms they parted ; and the Constable, 
speedily afterwards embarking, ploughed (he narrow 
seas for die shores of Flanders, where he proposed 
to unite his forces with the Count of that rich and 
warlike oountry, who had laUdy taken the Cross, and 
to proceed by the route which should be found most 
practicable on their destination for the Holy Land. 
The broad pieiinon, with the aims of tlie Lacys, 
itreamed forward Widi a favourable wind from Uio 


prow of the vessel, as if pointing to tho quarter ol { 
die horizon where its renown was to boangmeiite*! ; 
and, considering die fame of die leader, and tlie 
excellence of the soldiers who followed him, a more 
gallant baud, in proportion to dieir uumbere, iievei 
went to avenge on the Saracens the evils endured 
by the Latina of Palestine. 

Meanwliile Eveline, after a cold parting widi die 
Abbess, whoso offended dignity had not yet forgiven 
the slight regard whicli she had paid to her opinion, 
resumed her journey homeward to her paternal 
castle, where her household was to be arranged in 
a manner suggested by the Constable, and approved 
of by herselL 

The same preparations were made for her aecoiii- 
modadon at every halting place which she had 
experienced upon her journey to Gloucester, and, 
as beffore, die purveyor was invisible, aldiough she 
could be at little loss to guess his name. Yet it 
appeared os if die character of dic&e preparation.^ 
was ill some degree altered. All the realities of 
convcuietice and accommodadou, with the luos* 
perfect assurances of safety, accompanied her every 
wlicre on die route ; but diey were no longer iiiin< 
gled widi that display of tender gallantry and tasto, 
wliich marked that die attentions were paid to a 
young and beautiful female. Tho clearest fouiitaiii 
head, and the most shady grove, were no longer 
selected for die noontide repast ; but the house ol 
some franklin, or a small abbey, affoi*ded die neces- 
sary hospitality. All seemed to be ordered with die 
most severe attention to rank and decorum-— it 
seemed as if a nun of some strict order, rather diaii 
a young maiden of high quality and a rich iuheri- 
tance, had been journeying dirough the land, and 
Eveline, though pleased widi tho delicacy which 
seemed thus to respect her unprotected and peculiar 
condition, would sometimes think it unnecessary, 
that, by so many iiidii'ect bints, it should be forced 
on her recollection. 

She thouglit it strange also, that Damian, to whose 
care she had been so solemnly coimuitled, did not 
even pay his respects to her on die road. Some- 
iliitig diore was which whispered to her, diat close 
and frequent intercourse might he uiibeuoiuing — 
eVeiL dangerous ; but surely the ordinary duties of 
a knight and gendeman enjoined him some personal 
conimuiiication with the maiden under his escort, 
were it only to ask if her aecommodatiouB hud been 
made to her satisfaction, or if she had any special 
wish which was ttugrati&d. The only intercourse, 
however, which'took place betwixt diem, was through 
means of Amelo^ Damian de Lacy’s youthful page, 
who came at morning and eveuing to receive Eve- 
line’s commands concerning their route, and the 
hours of journey and repose. 

These fonnalities rendered the solitude of Evo- 
Hue’s return less endurable ; and had it not been 
for the society of Rose, she Wt^d have found herself 
under an intolerably irksome degree of constraint. 
She even hazarded to her attendant some remarks 
upon the singulotity of De Lucy’s conduct, who, 
(^udiorized as he was by his situation, seemed yet 
as much afVaid to approach her as if i^e had been 
a basilisk. 

Rose, let die firet observatioii of this nature pass 
as if it had been unheard ; but when her misuess 
made a second remark to the same purpose, she 
answered, widi die Cruth and freedom Of her cha- 
racter, diough pexliaps with less of her usual pru- 
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ileuoe^ Dainiaa de Lacy judges well, noble lady. 
He lie whom tlie safe keeping of a royal treasure is 
intrusted, should not iiidulgo liimscif too often by 
gazing upon it.*’ 

Eveline bluslied, wrapt herself closer in her veil, 
iior did she aj^ain during tlicir journey racution tlio 
name of Damian dd Lacy. 

When tlie gi’ay turrets of the Garde Dolourtnise 
greeted hdr sight on the evening of the second day, 
toud slie once more belield her father’s banner float- 
ing from its highest Watch-tower in honour of her 
approadi, her sensations were mingled with pain ; 
but, upon the whole, she looked towards that ancient 
home as a place of refuge, where she niiglit indulge 
the new trmu of tlioughts which circiiiiistanceB had 
opened to her, amid the same sceuua which had 
bholtered her infancy and childhood. 

She pressed forward her palfrey, to reach the 
ancient portal as soon as possible, bowed hastily to 
llie well-known faces which shewed themselves on 
all sides, but spoke to no one, until, dismounting at 
I the chapel door, she had penotrated to tlie crypt, 
; ill which was preserved Uie miraculous painting, 
i TJiere, prostrate on tlio ground, slie implored tlie 
guidance and protection of the Holy Virgin iliruugh 
those inti'icacies in wliich slie had involved herself, 
by the fulflhiieut of the vow which she had made 
ill her anguish before Uie same shrine. If the 
prayer was misdirected, its purport was virtuous and 
sincere ; nor are we disposed to doubt tliat it at- 
tained th.at Heaven towards which it was devoutly 
Hddressed. 


CilAPTEE XXll. 

Tlie Virgin’s image falls yet some, I vroen. 

Not unforglven the suppliant knoo inlplit bend. 

As to a vhible power, in which might blend 
All that was mix’d, and reconciled in her. 

Of mother’s love with iiiahleii's purity. 

Of bigli witli low, celebtiai with tei rune. 

WOIIOSWOBTB. 

Tufi household of tlic Lady Eveline, tliough of 
an establishment becoming her present and future 
nuik, was of a Solemn and sequestered character, 
corresponding to her place of residence, and the 
privacy connected witli her situation, retired as she 
was from the class of maidens who are yet uiieii- j 
gaged, and yet not united with that of uiatreiis, who 
enjoy the protection of a married name. Her im- 
mediate female attendants, with whom the reader is 
already acquainted, constituted almost her whole 
society. The gorrisdii of tlie castle, besides house- 
hold servants, consisted of veterans of tried faith, 
the followera of B'erenger and of De Lacy iu many 
a bloody field, to whom tlie duties of watching and 
warding 'were as familiar as any of their more ordi- 
nary occupations, and whose courage, neverthel^, 
tempered by age and experience, was not likely to 
engage in any rash adventure or accidental quarrel. 
These men maintained A constant and watchful 
guard, commanded by the steward, but under Uie* 
eye of Father Aldrovand, wlio, besides discharging 
]Sm ecdeBiasticai functions, wSa at times pleased to 
shew Some sparkles of Ida ancient military educa- 
tion. 

Whilst this garrison aflbrded security against 
■my sudden attempt on tlie part of the VYelsli to 


surprise the castle, a strong body of forces were 
disposed witliiii a fow miles of the Garde Duloureuae, 
ready, oil the least alarm, to advance to defend tlie 
place against any mure uumereus body of invaders, 
who, undeterred by tlie fate of Gweiiwyu, might 
have the hardiliood to form a regular siege; To 
dits band, which, under the eye of Damian de Laey 
himself, was kept in constant readiness for actioii, 
could be added on occasion all the military force of 
the Marches, eoiiiprising nuiiienms boilies of Flem- 
ings, and other foreigners, who lield liieir establisli- 
ments by military tenure. 

While the fortress was thus secure from hostile 
violence, tlic life of its inmates was so unvaried and 
simple, as niiglit have excused youth and beauty 
for wishing for variety, even at the expense of some 
danger. Tlie labours of tlie needle were only re- 
lieved hy a walk round the buttlcnioiits, where 
Eveline, as she passed arm in arm witli Hose, re- 
ceived a militiU'y salute from each sentinel iu turn, 
or ill the court-yard, wlioro tlie caps and bonnets ot 
die domestics paid her die same respect which she 
received above from the pikes and javelins of the 
warders. Did they wisli to extend tJieir airing be- 
yond die castle gate, it was not sullicieiit that doors 
and bridges were to be opened and lowered ; there 
was, bt'sidcs, an escort to get under arins, who, on 
foot or liitrsebuck as tlie cose niiglit require, attended 
for die security of the Laily Eveline’s nei^soii. W ith- 
out this military attendance lliey could not in safety 
move even so far as die mills, wliere honest Wilkin 
Flauniiock, Ids warlike deeds forgotten, was occu- 
pied witli Ids inociiaidcal l.ibours. But if a farther 
disport was intended, and the Lady of the Garde 
Doioureuse proposed to liuiit or liawk for a few 
hours, her safety was not confided to a guard so 
lecble as the garribon of the castle niiglit afford. It 
was necessary that llaoul Kjioiild announce her piir- 
{lObu to Dainiuii by a special messenger despatched 
die evening berore, that tlicrc might be time before 
daybreak t<» scour, with u body id' light cavalry, the 
region in wldcii hlie intended to take her pleasure; 
and sentinels were placed iu ail suspicious places 
while she continued in the field. In truth, she tried, 
upon one or two occasions, to make an excursion, 
widiout any formal aiimiiiciatiou of her intention ; 
but all her purposes seemed to be known to Daiidan 
as soon as they were funned, and she was no sooner 
abroad tlian parties of archers and speariiteii from 
his camp were seen scouring the valleyn, and giurnl- 
ing the inountaiii-;)as8, and Duniiaii’s own plume 
was usually belield conspicuous among Uie distant 
soldiers. 

The formality of thenu preparations so much 
allayed the pleasure derived imiii the sport, tliat 
Eveline seldom resorted to aniusuiiieiit which was 
attciided widi sucli bustle, aud put in motion sc 
many persons. 

The day being worn out as it best might, in the 
evening Fatlier Aldrovand was Uoiit to read out 
of some holy legend, or from the homilies of some 
departed saint, sucii passages as he deemed fit for 
die hearing of his Jiitlu cuiigregatinii. Sometimes 
also he read and expounded a cliupter of the Holy 
Scripture ; but in such cases, the good man’s a'tteu- 
doii was BO strangely turned to the uiiliiary part ol 
the Jewish history, diat he wiu. never aide to quit 
die books of Judges and of Kings, together wiUi the 
triumphs of Jurhis Maccabeus ; altluiugh the manner 
iu wliich he iiiubtrated die victories of the citildrea 
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of Israel was muc^ more amunng to hiniBelf than 
edif^'ing to his female audience. 

Sometimes, but rarely, Rose obtained permission 
for a strolling minstrel to entertain an hour with his 
ditty of love and chivalry; sometimes a piljmm 
from a distant slirine, repaid by long tales of the 
i wonders which he had seen in other lands, the hos- 
i pitality w'hich tlie Garde Doloureuse afforded ; and 
! sometimes also it happened, that the interest and 
! interoesnon of the tiring-woman obtained admission 
I for travelling merchant or pedlars, who, at the risk 
! of their lives, funnd profit by carrying from castle to 
I castle the materials of rich dresi^ and female or- 
1 naments. 

I The usnal visits of mendicants, of jugglers, of 
I travelling jesters, are not to be forgotten in this list 
of amusements; and though his nation subjected 
him to close watch and observation, even the Welsh 
bard, with his huge harp strung with horse hair, 
was sometimes admitted to vary the uniformity of 
their secluded life. But, saving such amusements, 
and saving also the regular attendance upon tlie 
religious duties at the chapel, it was impossible for 
life to glide away in more w'carisoino monotony than 
at the castlo of the Garde Doloureuse. Since the 
death of its brave owner, to whom feasting and hos- 
pitality seemed as natural as thoughts of honour 
and deeds of chivalry, the gloom of a convent might 
be said to have envelopeil the ancient mansion of 
Raymond Borenger, were it not tliat the presence 
of so many armed warders, stalking in solemn state 
on the battiemeuts, gave it ratlicr tho aspectof a stato- 
prison ; and the temper of tho inhabitants mdually 
became infected by the character of their dwelling. 

The spirits of Eveline in particular felt a depres- 
sion, Which her naturally lively temper was quite 
inadequate to resist ; and as her ruminations became 
graver, had caught that calm and contemplative 
manner, which is so often united with an ardent and 
enthusiastical temperament She meditated deeply 
upon the former accidents of her life ; nor can it bo 
wondered that her thoughts repeatedly wandered 
back to die two several periods on which she had 
Mritnessod, or supposed that she had witnessed, a 
supernatural appearance. Then it was that it often 
seemed to her, os if a good and evil power strove 
for mastery over her destiny. 

Solitude is favourable to feelings of self-impor- 
tance ; and it is when alone, and occupied only with 
their .own thoughts, that fanatics liave reveries, 
and imagined saints lose themselves in imaginary 
ecstasies. With Eveline the influence of enthu- 
siasm went not such a length, yet it seemed to her 
as if in the virion of the night she saw somedmes 
the aspect of the Lady of the Garde Dolonreuse, 
bending upon her glances of pity, comfort, and pro- 
tection ; sometimes the ominous form of Ae Saxon 
castlo of Baldringham, holding up the bloody band 
as witness of the injuries with which she had been 
treated while in life, and menacing witli revenge the 
descendant of her murderer. 

On awaking from such dreams, Eveline would 
reflect that she was the last branch of her house — 
a liottse to which the tutelage and protection of tho 
miraculous Image, and tho enmity and evil influ- 
ence of the revongoful Yanda^ had been peculiarly 
attached for ages. It seemed to her as if die were 
the prize, for the disposal of which the benign saint 
and vindictive fiend were now to play their last and 
keenest game. 


Thus flunking, and experiencing little Interrup- 
tion of her med^ltationB firom any external drenm 
stance of interest and amusement, she became 
pensive, absent, wrapt herself up in contemplations 
which withdrew h6r attention from the conversation 
around her,- and walked in the world of reality like 
one who is still in a dream. When she tliought of 
her engagement with the Constable of Cliostcryit 
was with resignation, but witliout a wish, and almost 
without an expectation, that site would be called 
upon to fulfil it. She had accomplished her vow 
by accepting the faith of her deliverer in exchange 
for her own ; and although she held herself willing 
to redeem the pledge — nay, would scarce confess 
to herself tlie reluctance with which she thought of 
doing so — yet it is certain that she entertained 
unavowed hopes that Our Lady of the Garde Dolou- 
rcuse would not be a severe creditor ; but, satisfied 
with the readiness she had shewn to accomplish her 
vow, would not insist upon her claim in its full 
rigour. It would have been tho blackest ingrati- 
tude, to have wished that her gallant deliverer, 
whom she had so much cause to pray for, should 
experience any of those fatalities which in the 
Holy Land so often changed flic laurel-wreath into 
cypress; but other accidents chanced, when men 
had been long abroad, to alter fliose purposes with 
whicli they had left home. 

A strolling minstrel, who sought the Garde Do 
luureuse, had recited, for the amusement of the 
lady and -household, tho celebrated lay of flio Count 
of Gleicheii, who, already married in his ojvn coun- 
try, laid himself under so many obligations in the 
East to a Saracen princess, through whose means 
he achieved his freedom, that he married her also. 
The Pope and his conclave were pleased to approve 
of flie double wedlock, in a case so extraordinary ; 
and tlie good Count of Gleichen shored his nuptial 
bed between two wives of equal rank, and now 
sleeps between them under the same monument. 

The commentaries of the inmates of the castle 
had been various and discrepant upon this legend. 
Father Aldrovand CDiiridered it as altogetlicr false, 
and an unworthy calumny on the head of the 
church, in aftiririiiig his Holiness would countenance 
such irregularity. Old Margery, witli the tcuder- 
lieartedncss of an ancient nurse, wept bitterly for 
pity during the tale, and, never questioning either 
tlie power of the Pope or the propriety of his deci- 
sion, was pleased that a mode of extrication was 
found for a complication of love distresses whicli 
seemed almost inextricable. Dame Gillian declared 
it unreasonable, tliat, since a woman was only allowed 
one husband, a man should, under any circum- 
stances, bo permitted to have two wives; while 
Raoul, glancing towards her a look of verjuice, pitied 
the deplorable idiocy of the man who could be fool 
enough to avail himself of such a privilege. 

« Peace, all flie rest of you,” said flie Lady Eve- 
line ; ** and do you, my dear Rose, tell me your 
judgment upon the Count of Gleichen and his twe 
wives,” 

Rose blushed, and replied, " She was not much 
kccuBtomed to think of such mattera ; but that, in 
her appreliensiou, the wife who could be contented 
with but one half of her hushand’s affection^ had 
never deserved to engage the riigbtest ahare of 
them.” 

" Thou art partly right, Rose,” said Eveline , 
** and methinks the Enropeou lady, when she founci 
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feendf onbhone Iqr the yonngand beantifiil fbreign 
princess, wouM have best consulted her own dig- 
nity in resigning the place, and giving the Holy 
Father no more trouble than in annulling the 
marriage, as lias been done in cases of more fre- 
quent occurrence.’* , 

This she said with an air of indifference and | 
even gaiety, which intimated to her faithful atten- 
dant with how little effort she herself could have 
made such a sacrifice, and served to indicate the 
state of her affections towards tlie Constable. But 
there was another than the Constable on whom 
her thoughts turned more frequently, though in- 
voluntarily, than perhaps in prudence they sliould 
have done. 

The recollections of Damian de Lacy had not 
been erased from Eveline’s mind. (They were, 
indeed, renewed by hearing his name so often 
mentioned, and by knowing that he was almost 
constantly in the neighbourhood, witli his whole 
attention fixed upon her convenience, interest, and 
safety ; whilst, on the other hand, so far from 
waiting on her in pmrson, he never even attempted, 
by a direct communication with herself, to consult 
her pleasure, even upon what most conceimcd her. 

The messages conveyed by Father Aldrovand, 
or by Rose, to Amelot, Damian’s page, while they 
gave an air of formality to their intercourse, which 
Eveline thought unnecessary, and even unkind, yet 
served to fix her attention upon the connection 
between them, and to keep it ever present to her 
memory. The remark by which Rose had vindi- 
cated the distance observed by her youtiiful guar- 
dian, sometimes arose to her recollection ; and 
while her soul repelled with scorn tho suspicion, , 
that, in any case, his presence, whether at intervals 
or constantly, could be prejudicial to his uncle’s 
interest, slio conjured up various arguments for 
giving him a frequent place in her memory. — Was 
it not her duty to think of Damian often and kindly, 
as the Constable’s nearest, best beloved, and most 
trusted relative 1 — Was he not her former deliverer 
and her present ^lardian f — And might'he not be 
considered as an instrument specially employed by 
her divine patroness, in rendering effectual the 
protection with which she had gra^ her in more 
than one emergency I 

Eveline’s mind mutinied against the restrictions 
which were hud on their intercourse, as against 
something which inferred suspicion and degrada- 
tion, like the compelled seclusion to which she had 
heard the Paynim infidels of the East subjected 
their females. Why should she see her guardian 
only in tho benefits which ho conferred upon her, 
and the cares he took for her safety, and hear his 
sentiments only by the mouth of others, as if one 
of them had been infected witli the plague, or some 
other fatal or infectious disorder, whi'di might 
render their meeting dangerous to the other 1 — 
And if toey did meet occasionally, what else could 
be the consequence, save that the care of a brother 
towards a sister — of a trusty and kiud guardian 
to the betrothed bride of his near relative and 
honoured patron, might render the melancholy^ 
seclusion m the Garde Doloiireuse more easy to 
be endured by one so young in years, and, though 
dejected by present cireumstanees, naturally so 

I gay in temper t 

I Yet, though this train of reasoning appeared to 

I Eveline, when tracing it in her own mind, so con- 


dusive, that she several times resolved to commu- 
nicate her view of the case to Rose Flammock, it 
so chanced that, whenever she looked on the calm 
Btea^ blue eye of tlie Flemish maiden, and remem- 
berea that her unblemished faith was mixed with a ' 
sincerity and plain dealing proof against every 
consideration, she feared lest she might be sub- 
jected in the opinion of her attendant to suspicions 
I from which her own mind freed her ; and her 
proud Norman spirit revolted at the idea of being 
obliged to justify herself to another, wlien she stood 
self-acquitted to her own mind. ^ Let things be 
as they are,” she said ; and let us endui'e all the 
weariness of a life which might be so easily ren- 
dered more cheerful, rather than tiiat this zealous 
but punctilious friend riiould, in the strictness and 
nicety of her feelings on my account, conceive me 
capable of encouraging an intercourse whicli could 
le^ to a less worthy thought of me in the mind 
of the most scnipulous of man — or of womankind.” 
But even this vacillation of opinion and resolution 
tended to bring the image of the handsome young 
Damian more frequently before tlic Lady Eveline’s 
fancy, than perhaps his uncle, had he known it, 
would altogether have approved of. In such rc- 
fiections, however, slie never indulged long, ere a i 
sense of the singular destiny which had hitherto ' 
attended her, led her back into tlie more melon- I 
choly contemplations from which tlie buoyancy of ; 
her youthful fancy had for a sliori time emanci • ! 
pated her. < 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

——Ours is tlieskle. 

Where at wliat fowl we please our hawk shall file. 

1lANl>Of.Plt. 

Onis bright September morning, old Raoul was | 
busy in the mews where he kept his hawks, grum- | 
bling all the while to himself as ho surveyed the - 
condition of each bird, and blaming alternately the j 
cai'elessness of the under-falconer, and tho situation j 
of the building, and the weather, and the wind, and I 
all tilings around him, for the dilapidation which > 
time and disease had made in tho neglected hawking j 
establishment of tlie Garde Dolourcusc. While in | 
these unpleasing meditations, he was surprised by 
tiie voice of his beloved Dame Gillian, who seldom 
was an early riser, 'and yet 0101*0 rarely visited 
him when he was in his sphere of pociiliar autho- 
rity. Raoul, Raoul 1 wlicre art thou, man? — 
Ever to seek for, when thou caiist make aught of 
advantage for thyself or me !” 

« And what want’st thou, dame ?” said Raoul, 

^ what means thy screaming vforso thun the Ma- 
gull before wet weather ! A murrain on thy voice 1 
It is enough to fray every hawk from the ^rch.” 

** Hawk 1” answered Dame Gillian ; ^ it is time 
to be looking for hawks, when here is a cast of the 
bravest falcons come hither for sale, that ever flew 
by lake, brook, or meadow I” 

Kites I like her that brings the news,” said 
Raoul. 

No, nor kestrils like him that hears it,” replied 
Gillian ; " but bravo jerfalcons, with large nam, 
strongly armed, and beaks short and someihmg 

bluish ” j 

Pshaw, with thy jaigon 1 — Where came they 
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from r* Ni!:i Rnoul, interested in the tidings, but I 
nnwilling to give hirt wife the satisfaction of seeing { 
that he was so. 

•* From the Isle of Man,” replied nUlian. 

They must be good, then, tliough it was a | 
woman brought tidings of them,” said RnouK 
smiling grimly at his own wit ; then, leaving the ' 
mews, ho demanded to know where this famous 
falcon-merchant was to be met withal. 

“ Wljv, between the barriera and tlie inner gate,** i 
replied Gillian, “ where otlier men ar& ailinitted that ] 
have wares to utter— Whore should he he f” 

^ And who let him in !’* demanded the suspicious j 
Raoul. 

“ Why, Master Steward, thou owl !” said Gillian; 
he came but now to iny chamber, and sent me ' 
hither to call yon.” j 

“ Oh, tlic steward — the steward — T might have 
guessed as much. And ho came to ihy chamber, 
doubtless, because ho could not have as easily come 
hitlier to me himself. — Was it not so, sweetheart!” 

** J do not know why ho chose to come to me 
rather tlian to you, Raoul,” s;iid Gillian ; << and if 
r did know, perhaps J would not tell you. Go to 
— miss your tiargain, or make your bargain, 1 can* 
not wliicli — the man will not wait for yon — he 
has good proifei's from the Seneschal of Mulpas, 
and the Welsh Lord of Dinevawr.” 

“ I come — 1 come,” said Raoul, who felt the 
necessity of embracing this opportunity of improving 
his hawking establishment, and h.'istened to Uic 
gate, where ho met the merchant, attended by a 
servant, who kept in separate cages the three fjtl- 
cons which ho otFered for sale. 

The first glance satisfied Raoul that they were of 
tlie best breed in Europe, and liiat, if their editca* 
tion were in correspondence to their race, there 
could scarce be a more valuable addition oven to a 
royal mews. The merchant did not fail to enlarge 
upon all their pbinla of excellence ; the breadth of 
their shoulders, the sti'ongth of tlicir train, their 
full and fierce dark eyes, the boldness with which 
they endured the approach of strangers, and tlie 
lively spirit and vigour w'jth which they pruned 
tlicir plumeo. and shook, or, as it was tcclinically 
termed, roused themselveR. He expatiated on tJie 
difficulty and danger with which they were obtained 
from the rock of Ramsey, on wliich they were bred, 
and which was an eyry unrivalled even on the coast 
of Norway. 

Raoul turned apparently a deaf ear to all tliefw 
commendations. Friend merchant,” said lie, ) 
know a falcon as well as thou dost, and I will not 
deny tliat tliine are fine ones ; but if they be not 
carefully trained and reclaimed, 1 would rather 
have a goss-hawk on my perch than the fairest 
falcon tliat ever stretched wing to weatlier.” 

‘‘ 1 grant ye,” said the mercliant ; “ but if we 
agree on the price, for that is the main matter, thou 
slialt see the birds fly if thou wilt, and tlieu buy 
them or not as thou likest.’ J am no true mcr* 
diant if thou ever saw'st birds beat tliem, wbetlier 
at the monnt or the stoop.” 

^ That I call fair,” said Raoul, if the price be 
equally so.” 

^ it shall be corresponding,” said the hawk- 
merchant; ^for 1 have brought six casts from the 
island, by the good favour of good King Reginald 
of Man, and 1 have sold every feather of them 
save these; and so, having emptied my cages knd 


filled my purse, I desire not to be tronbled lonm 
with the residue; and if a good fellow, and a judge 
as thou seemest to be, sliould like the hawks when 
he has seen them fly, iie sliall have the price of 
his own making.” v 

"Go to,” said R.iomI, "we will have no blind 
bargains; my lady, if tlie hawks be suitable, is more 
able to pay for them than thou to give tliem away. 
Will a bezant be a conformable price for die cast!” 

" A be/Mint, Master Falconer I — By my faidi, 
you are no bold hodcsnian ! nevertheless, double 
your offer, and I will consider it.” 

" Jf the liawks are well reclaimed,” said BaouI, 
" 1 will give you a bezant and a half ; hut X will see 
thorn strike a .Imi'on ere I will be so rash as deal 
w'itli you.” 

"It is well,” paid the merchant, ‘^aml I had 
better take your offer than be longer cumbered with 
them ; for wore I to carry them into Wales, 1 mij;ht 
got paid in a worse fashion by some of tlicir long 
knives. — Will you to horse presently 1” 

" Assuredly,” said Raoul ; “ and, though lilarch 
be the fitter raontli for hawking at the heron, yet 
I will shew yon one of these frogpcckcrs for the 
trouble of riding the matter of a mile by the water 
side.” 

“ Content, Sir Faiccmer,” said the inorclmnt. 
" But are we to go alone, or is there no lord or 
lady ill the castle who would take pleasure to see 
a j^'CG of game gallantly struck ? I am not afraid 
to Kiicw these hawks to a countess.” 

" Aly la<iy used to love the sport well enough,^ 
said Raoul ; " hut 1 wot not why, she is moped 
and mazed over since her father’s death, and lives 
in her fair castle like a nun in a cloister, witlmut 
disport or revelry of any kind. NcverUieless, Gil- 
lian, thmi canst do something with her — good now, 
do a kind deed for once, and move her to come out 
and look on this morning’s sport — the poor heart 
hath seen no pastime this suminer.” 

"That I will do,” quotli Gillian; “and, more- 
over, 1 will shew her such a new riding-tire for the 
)]e.ad, that no woman horn could ever look at witli- 
oiit the wish to toss it a little in the wind.” 

As Gillian spoke, it appeared to her jcalons-pated 
husband that he surprised a glance of more intelli- 
gence exchanged betwixt her and the tr.*ider than 
brief acquaintance seemed to warrant, even when 
allowance was made for the extreme frankness of 
Paine Gillian’s disposition. lie thought also, that, 
on looking more closely at the merchant, his linea- 
ments were not totally unknown to him ; and pro- 
ceeded to say to him dryly, “ We have met before, 
I friend, but 1 cannot call to remembrance where.” 

I " Like enough,” said tlie merchant ; " X have 
' used this country often, and may have taken money 
, of you in the way of trade. If 1 wdre in fitting 
; .place, T would gladly bestow a pottle of wine to our 
better acquaintance.” 

" Not so fast, friend,” said the old huntsman ; 

ere I drink to better acquaintance with ony one, 
J must be well pleased with what I already know 
of him. We will see thy havks fly, and if their 
'breeding match thy bragging, we may perhaps 
crush a cup togetlier. — here come grooms 
and equerries, in faitli— my lady has consented to 
come forth.” 

The opportunify of seeing this rural pastime had 
offered itself to EyeSine, at a time when toe delightful 
brilliancy of the dgy, the tompecaitoe of the air, and 
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tlio joyous woTK of lisrvcstf procccduig in every 
diroctiim around, made the temptation to exerci^ 
almost irresintiblOt 

As tliey proposed to go no farther than the side 
of the neighbouring river, near the fatal bridge, 
over which a small ^lard of infantry was constantly 
maintained, Eveline dispensed with any farther 
escort, and, contrary to the custom of the castle, 
took no on© in her train save Rose and Gillian, and 
one or two servants, who led spaniels, or carried 
appurtenances of the chase. Raoul, the merchant, 
and an equerry, attended her of course, each hold* 
ing a hawk on his wrist, and anxiously adjusting 
the mode in wliich they sliould throw them off, so 
as best to ascertain tlie extent of their powers and 
training. 

When those* important points had been adjusted, 
the party rode down the river, carefully looking on 
every side for the object of their game ; but no 
herou was seen stalking on tlie usual haunts of the 
binl, although 11161*0 was a heronry at no great 
djstance. 

j " Few disappointir.onts of a small nature ai*e more 
j teasing than that of a sportsman, who, having set 
I out with all means and appliances for dcstrucfioii 
j of game, finds ' that thcro is none to be met with ; 
because he conceives himself, with his full shooting 
trim and his empty game-pouch, to he subjected to 
the sneer of every passing riistie. The party of the 
Lady Eveline felt all the degradation of such dis- 
I appointment. 

^ “ A fair country this,** sai«l the merchant, “ where, 

I on two miles of river, you cannot find one poor 
! heron !” 

I ‘‘ It is the clatter those d — d Flemings niako with 
I tlioir water-mills and fulling-mills,’* said Raoul ; 

I “ they destroy good sport and good company 
I wherever they come. Jiut were my lady willing 
I to ride a mile or so farther to the Red Pool, 1 could 
j shew you a long-shanked fellow who w'ould make 
I your hawks cancelicr till their brains wore giddy.” 

I “ The Red I’ool 1** said Rose ; “ tltbu knowes't it 
j is iiioi-e tlian three miles beyond the bridge, and lies 
j up towards the hills.” ’ 

“ Ay, ay,” said Raoul, “ another Flemish freak 
to spoil pastime ! They are not so scarce on Uie 
March^ tliese Fleroirii wenches, that they should 
fear being hawked at by Welsli haggards.” 

Raoul is right, Rom,” answered Eveline ; it 
is absurd to be cooped up like birds in a cage, when 
I all around us has been so uniformly quiet. I am 
j determined to break out of bounds for once, and 
, see sport in onr old fashion, witlioiit being snr- 
i rounded with armed men like prisoners of state, 

! We will merrily to the Red Pool, wench, and kill a 
I heron like free maids of the Marches.” 

" Let me but tell my father, at least, to mount 
. and follow us,” said Rose— foip they w'ere now 
near the re-established manufacturing houscA pf 
the stout Fleming. - 

I cara not if thou dost, Rose,” said Eveline ; 

yet credit me, girl, we will be at the Red Pool, 
and thus for on our way homo again, ere tliy father 
has donned his best doublet, girded on- his two's 
handed sword, and accoutred his strong Flanderkiii 
elephant of a horse, which he judiciously names 
Sloth — nay, frown not, and lose 'not, in justifying 
thy fiithor, the time that may be better spent in 
calling him out.” 

Row rode to tiie mills accordingly, when Wilkin 
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l^ammock, at the command of Ins liege mistress 
readily hastened to get his steel cap and habergeon 
and ordered half-a-dozen of his kinsmen and ser* 
vants to get on horael)ack. Rose remained witi' 
Iiim, to urge him to more despatch tlian his me- 
thodical disposition rendered natural to him ; Imt , 
in spite of all her efforts to stimulate liiin, the 
l.iady Eveline liad passed the bridge more tlian 
half ail hour ere her escort was pi*epai*ed to follow 
her. 

Meanwhile, uppi*ehenslvc f>f no ovil, and riding 
gaily on, with the sensation of ono escaped from 
confinement, Eveline moved forw'ard on her livelv 
jennet, as light ns a lark ; the plumes with whicb 
Dame Gillian had decked her riding-bonnet dancing 
in the wind, and her attendants galloping behind 
her, with dogs, pouches, lines, and all other appur- 
Uoiances of the royal sport of hawking. After 
passing the river, the wild grccnsw'ard path which 
tliey pursued began to wind npwnrd among small | 
eminences, sninetimcs hare and craggy, soinctimcs | 
overgrown witli liazcl, slocthorn, and other dwarf 
shrubs, and at length suddenly descending, brought 
diem to the verge of a mountain rivulet, that, like 
a lamb at play, leapt merrily from rock to rock, 
seemingly uncertain which way to run. 

“ This little stream wius always my favourite, 
Dame Gillian,” said Kvcliiic, ** and now metliiiiks 
it leaps tho lighter Ih.it it sees me again.” 

** Ah ! lady,” siiid Dame (.lillian, whose turn for 
conversation never extended in such cases he>^ond 
a fcAv plirascs of gross flattery, “ many a fair knight 
would leap shouhier-height for leave to look on you 
as free as the brook may ! more especially now 
that you liavc donned that riding-cap, which, in 
exquisite delicacy of invention, niothinks, is a how- 
shot liefore might that I ever invented — What 
tliinkcst thou, Raoul !” 

“ 1 tliink,” answei*ed Iier well-natured helpmate 
“ that women's tongues were contrived drive all 
the g.arac out of the country. — Here we come near 
to the spot where wo hope to speed, or no where ; 
w'hercforc, pray, my sweet lady, be fiilent yourself, 
and keep your followers as much so ns their natures 
will permit, while wc steal along the bank of tho 
pool, under the wind, with our hawks* hoods cast 
loose, all ready for a flight,” 

As ho spoke, they advanced about a huiuhvd 
yards up the brawling Straarn, until the little vale 
through which it flowed, m.akiiig a very suddiui 
turn to one side, shewed them tlie Red Fool, the 
superfluous w'atcr of whicit fornicil the rivulet. ir.self. 

This mountain -lake, or tarn, as it is called in 
some countries, was a deep ha.sin of about a mile 
in circumference, but rather oblong than circular. 
On the side next to onr falconers arose a ridge of 
rock, of a Alark rad hue, giving name to the pool, 
which, reflecting this massive and dusky barrier, 
appeared to partake of its colour. On the opposite 
side was a heathy hill, whose autumnal bloom had 
not yet faded from purple to russet; its surface was 
varied hy the dark green furze and the fern, and in 
many places gray clifls, or loo.se stones of the same 
colour, formed a contrast to the i*uddy precipice to 
wliich they lay opposed, A iiatnrnl road of beau- 
tiful sand was formed by a beach, which, extending 
all the way around tlic lake, separated its waters 
from the precipitous rock on the ono hand, and on 
tho other fi'oiu the steep and broken hill; and^ing 
no wliei'e lo.s 8 than flvfl or six yards in breadth, and 
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Ill nuMi places greatly more, ottered around iUi wnoie 
cimiit a tempting opportunity to the rider, wlio ; 
dcsii'ed to exorcise and bn*atlie the horse on wliich ’ 
lie vms mounted. The verge of die pool on tlie 
rocky side was here and there strewed with frag- 
ments of largo size, detaclied from the precipice 
above, but not in such quantity as to encumber tliis 
pleasant hoiee-course. Many of these rocky masses, 
luiving passed the margin of the water in Uieir fall, 
lay immersed thera like small islets ; and, placed 
amongst a little archipelago, the quick eye of Raoul 
detected the heron which they were in search of. • 

A moment’s consultation was held to consider in 
what manner they should approach the sad and 
solitary bird, which, unconscious that itself was tho 
object of a formidable ambuscade, stood motionless 
on a stone, by tho brink of the lake, watching for 
such small fish or water-i'cptiles as might chance 
to pass by its lonely station. A brief debate took 
place betwixt Raoul .and the hawk-merchant on the 
best mode of starling the quarry, so as to allow 
Lady Eveline and her attendants the most perfect 
view of the flight. The facility of killing the heron ^ 
at die farjtttee or at iXvijeUee forre — that is, upon 
die hither or farther side of the pool — was anxiously 
debated in language of breathless importance, as 
if some great and perilous enterprise was about to 
be executed. 

At lengdi die arrangements were fixed, and the 
party began to advance towards the aquatic hermit, 
who, by this time aware of their approach, drew 
himself up to his full height, ei*ectcd his long lean 
neck, spr^ his broad fan-like wings, uttoi'cd liia 
usual clanging cry, and, projecting his length of 
thin legs far behind him, rose upon the gende 
breeze. It was then, with a loud whoop of en- 
couragement, that the merchant threw ofi* die noble 
hawk he bore, having first uiihoodcd her to givo 
her a view of her quarry. 

Eager as a frigate in chase of some rich galleon, 
darted the falcon towards tho enemy, which she had 
been taught to pursue; while, preparing for defence, 
if he should be unable to escape by flight, the heron 
exerted all his powers of speed to escape from an 
enemy so fi mldable. Plying his almost unequal- 
led strength of wing, he ascended high and higher 
in the air, by short gyrations, iliat the hawk might 
min no vontam ground for pouncing at him; while 
his spiked bei&, at tho extremity of so long u neck 
as enabled him to strike an object at a yard's distance 
in every direction, possessed for any loss spirited 
assailant all the terrors of a Moorish javelin. 

Another hawk was now thrown off, and encou- 
raged by tho lialloos of tho falconer to join her 
companion. Both kept mountings or scaling tho 
air, as it were, by a succession of small circles, 
endeavouring to gain that superior blight whicli 
the heron on his ^art was bent to preserve ; and to 
the exquisite delight of the spectators, file contest 
was continued until all three wero weU-nigh min- 
gled with tho fleecy clouds, from which was occa- 
sionally heard the harsh and plaintive cry of the 
quarry, appealing as it were to tlie heaven which 
no was approaching, against tlio wanton cruelty of 
those by whom ho was persecuted. 

At len^ one of the falcons had reached a pitch 
from which slie ventured to stoop at the heron ; 
but so jcdicioiisljr did the quarry maintain his de- 
fence, as to receive on his beak the stroke which 
the falcon, bhootiog down at full descent, had made 


against his right wing , so that one ot bis eneiives, 
spiked through tlie body by his own weight, fell 
fluttering into the lake, very near tlie land, on the 
side faraiest frara tho falconet^ and perished there. 

Tliere goes a gallant falcon to tlie fislies,” 
said Raoul. " Mercliant, thy cake is dough.” 

Even as he spoke, however, the remaining bird 
had avenged the fate of her sister ; for the success 
whicli the heron met with on one side, did not pre- 
vent his being assailed on the otlier win^ ; and the 
falcon sLooping boldly, and grappling with, or, as 
it is called in falconry, binding his prey, both came 
tumbling down together, from a great height in the 
air. It was then no small object on tlie part of 
the falconers to come in as soon as possible, lest the 
falcon should receive hurt from tlie beak or talons 
of the heron ; and the whole party, tlie men set- 
ting spurs, and tlie females switching their palfreys, 
went off like the wind, sweeping along the fair and 
smooth beach betwixt the rock and tlie water. 

Lady Eveline, far better mounted than any of 
her train, her spirits elated by the sport, and by 
the speed at which she moved, was much sooner 
than any of her attendants at the spot where the 
falcon and heron, still engaged in tlieir mortal 
struggle, lay fighting upon the moss ; tiio wing of 
the latter having been broken by tho stoop of the 
former. The duty of a falconer in such a crisis was 
to run in and assist tlio hawk, by thrusting tho 
heron’s bill into the earth, and breaking his legs, 
and thus permitting the fiUcon to despatch him on 
easy terms. 

Neither would tlie sex nor quality of tlie Lady 
Eveline have excused her becoming second to the 
falcon in tins cruel manner ; but, just as she had 
dismounted for that purpose, she was surprised to 
find herself seized on by a wild form, who exclaimed 
in Welsh, that he seized her as a waif, for hawking 
on the demesnes of Dawfyd with tlie one eye. At 
tho same time many other Welshmen, to the num< 
ber of more than a score, shewed themselves from 
bcliind crags and buslics, all armed at point with 
the axes culled Welsh hooks, long knives, darts, 
and bows and arrows. 

Eveline screamed to her attendants for assistance, 
and at the same time made use of what Welsh 
phrases she possessed, to move the fears or excite 
tho compassion of the outlawed mountaineers ; for 
she doubted not that she liad fallen under the power 
of such a party. When she found her requests 
were unheeded, and she perceived it was their pur- 
pose to detain her prisoner, slie disdained to use 
farther entreaties, but demanded at their peril that 
they should treat her witli respect, promising in 
that case tliat she would pay them a large ransom, 
and threatening them witii tho vengeance of tlie 
Lords Marchers, and particularly of Sir Damian de 
Lacy, if they ventured to use her otherwise. 

Tlie men seemed to understand her, and althougli 
tliey proceeded to tie a bandage over her eyes, and 
to bind her arms with her own veil, yet they ob- 
served in these acts of violence a certain delicacy 
and attention both to her feelings and her safety, 
which led her to hope tliat her request haA had 
some effect on them. They secuieil her to the 
saddle of her palfrey, and 1^ her away with them 
through tlio recesses of the hills ; while she bad 
tlie amUtiona] distress to hear behind her the noise 
of a conflict, ocoasioned by the frnitleas efforts of 
her retinue to procure her rescue. 
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Astonwhineiit had at first seized the hawking 
party} when they saw from some distance their 
sport interrupted by a violent assault on their mis- 
tross. Old Raoul valiantly put spurs to his horse, 
and calling on the rest to follow him to the rescue, 
rode furiously towards the banditti ; hut, having no 
other arms save a hawking-pole and short awoi*d, 
ho and tliose who followed him in liis meritorious 
. but ineffectual attempt were easily foiled, and Raoul 
I and one or two of the foremost severely beaten ; 
the banditti exei'cising upon them their own poles 
till tliey were broken to splintei's, but generously 
abstaining from the use of more dangerous weapons. 
The I’est of the retinuo, completely discouraged, 
dispersed te give the alarm, and the merchant and 
; Dame Gillian remained by the lalco, filling the air 
with shrieks of useless fear and sorrow. The out- 
laws, meanwhile, drawing together in a body, shot 
a few arrows at the fugitives, but more to alarm 
than to injure them, and tlien marched off in a body, 
as if to cover tlieir companions who had gone 
before, with the Lady Eveline in their custody. 


f CHAPTER XXIV. 

I 

j Fniir ruflisn!i m>izpd me yeMcr mom ~ 

Alua ! n maiden inobt foricjm ! 

! 'J'liey choked iiiy cries with wicked might. 

And bound luc uu a {Kilfrcy white. 

C01.RRIDOK. 

Such adventures as aivi now only recorded in 
works of mere fiction, were not uncommon in the 
feudal ages, when might was so universally superior 
to right ; and it followed that those whose condition 
exposed them to fi*eqiicnt violence, were more 
prompt in repelling, and more patient in enduring 
it, tlian could otherwise have been expected from 
their sex and age. 

The Lady Eveline fidt that she was a prisoner, i 
nor was she devoid of fours concerning the purposes 
of this assault ; but sho siificrcd neither her alaiin, 
nor tile violence with which she was hurried along, 
to deprive her of the power of observing and re- 
flecting. From the noise of hoofs which now in- 
creased around, she cQpcludcd that the greater part 
of the ruffians by whffiii she had been seized had 
betaken themselves to their horses. This slie knew 
was consonant to the practice of the Welsh marau* 
ders, who, although the small size and slightness 
of their nags mado them totally unfit for service 
in battle, availed themselves of their activity and 
surenosB of foot to transport them with the neces- 
sary celerity to and from the scenes of their rapine ; 
ensuring thus a rapid and unperceived approach, 
and a secure and speedy retreat These animals 
traversed without difficulty, and beneath the load of 
a heavy soldier, the wild mountain-paths by which 
the country was intersected, and in one of which 
Lady Eveline Berenger concluded she was now 
engaged, from tlie manner in which her own pal- 
frey, supported by a man on foot afF either rein, 
seemed now to labour up some precipice, and anon 
to descend with still greater risk on ttie other side? 

At one of tliose moments, a voice which she had 
not yet distinguished addressed her in tlic Anglo- 
Norman language, and asked, with apparent inte- 
rest, if she sat suely on her saddle, offering at the 
Same time to have her accoutrements altered at her j 
pleasure and convenience. 
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^ Insult not my condition witii the mention of 
safety,*’ said Eveline; ** you may w'ell believe tliat 
1 hold my safety altogether irreconcilable with 
tliese deeds of violence. If 1 ' or my vassals have 
done injury to any of the 6V»try,* let me know, and 
it shall be amended — If it is rannoni which you 
desire, name the sum, and 1 will send an order to 
treat for it ; but detain me not prisoner, for that 
can but injure me, and will avail you nothing.” 

“ The Lady Eveline,” answered the voice, still 
in a tone of courtesy inconsistent with tlio violence 
which she sustaiped, will speedily find that our 
actions are more rough than our purposes.** 

“ If you know wlio I am,** said Eveline, “ you 
cannot doubt that this atrocity will bo avenged — 
you must know by whoso banner my lands are at 
present protected.** 

“ Under De Ijacy*8,** answered the voice, with a 
tone of iiidiffei'ciice. 13e it so — falcons fear not 
falcons.** 

At tliis moment tliere was a halt, and a confused 
murmur ai* 0 Bc amongst those around her, who had 
' hitherto been silent, iinleMS when muttering to each 
I other ill Welsh, and as briefly as poasible, directions 
! which way to hold, or encouragement to use haste. 

I These iinirmurs ceased, and there W'as a pause of 
several minutes ; at length Eveline again heard tlie 
voice which formerly addreased her, giving direc- 
tions w'hich sho could not understand, lie then 
spoke to herself, You will prcseiitly see,” he said, 

^ whether [ have spoken tndy, when 1 said I 
scorned the tics by which yon are fettered. But 
you are at once the cause of strife and the reward 
of victory — your safety must be carrid f«)r as time 
will admit ; and, strange as tho mode of protection is 
to which we are to intrust you, I trust the victor in 
the approaching struggle will find you nninjurod.** 
“Do not, for tho sake of the Blessed Virgin, let 
there be strife and bloodsliod ! ** said Eveline ; 

“ rather unbind my eyes, and let me speak to those 
whose approach you dread. If friends, as it would 
seem to me, I will be the means of peace between 
you.** ' 

“ 1 despise peace,’* replied tho speaker. “ I have 
not undertaken a resolute and daring adventure, b) 
resign it as a child doth his play-thing, at the fii'S i 
frown of fortune. Plcsisc to alight, noble lady ; or j 
rather be not offended that 1 thus lift you from the 1 
scat, and place you on the greenswarcb” 

As he spoke, Eveline felt herself lifted from her | 
palfrey, and placed carefully and safely on the j 
ground, in a sitting posture. A moment after, the 
same peremptory valet who had aided her to dis- 
mount, disrobed her of her cap, the masterpiece ol 
Dame Gillian, and of her iipi)er mantle. “ 1 must 
yet farther require you,” said the banffit leader, 
“to creep on hands and knees into tliis narrow 
aperture. Believe me, T ivgret the nature of tlie 
singular fortification to which I commit your per- 
son for safety.** 

Eveline crept fonvards as directed, conceiving 
resistance to be of no avail, and thinking that com- 
pliance with the request of one who spoke like a 
person of consequence, might find ner protection 
against the unbridled fury of the Welch to whom 
she was obnoxious, as being the cause of QwonwyD*a 
death, and the defeat of the Britons under the wallfli 
of the Garde DolourPiise. 
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Slio ercpt then forwards through a narrow and iiave escaped dieir observation, was left on the field 
damp jKissage, built on either side with rough of bettlo, to become again tho prize of the enemy , 
stones, and so low that she could not have entered ! should their band venture to return, or die in dark- 
it in ahy other posture. When she had proceeded | ness and privation, a death as horrid as ever tyrant 
about two or tiuee yards, Uie passage opened into j invented, or martyr underwent, and which tlie an'» 
a concavity or apartment, high enough to permit • foi'tunate young lady could not even bear to think 
her Uj sit at her ease, and of irregular, but narrow, ' of without a prayer tliat her agony might at least 
dimensions. At the same time she bccanic hCMiMblc, I be shortened. 

from the noise which she heard behind her, that | In this hour of dread she recollected the poniard 
the ruftians were stopping up tho passage by inch • which she won^, and tlie dark thought crossed her ! 
slie had been tlius introduced into the bowels of the ; mind, tliat, when life became hopeless, a speedy ! 
earth. She could distinctly hear the clattering of . death was at least within her reach. As her soul 
stone with whidi they closed the entrance, and siic , sliuddei'cd at so dreadful an alternative, tlie ques- 
became sensible that the current of Ji’csli air, which ! tiou suddenly occurred, might not this weapon be 
had rushed through the opening, was gradually fail^ j put to a more hallowed use, and aid lier emauei- 
ing, ami that the. atmosplicre of the subternuicaii j patioii, instead of abridging her sufR^rings ? 
aiJiirtment became yet more damp, earthy, and op* | This hope once adopted, Uio daughter of Raymond ! 

pressive, than at first. | Berenger Imstened to prove the experiment, and 

At this moment came a distant sound from with- > by i'epeated efforts succeeded, tliough wiUi difficulty, 
out, in which £vc>lino thougiit she could distinguish ‘ in changing her posture, so as to admit of her in- 
ories, blows, the trampling of liorso, tho oaths, spcctiiig her phice of confinement all around, but 
sliouts, and scn^anis of the combataiib*, but all dead- ' particularly tho psissago by which site had entered, 
enccl by the rude walls of her prisoti, into a con- and by which she now attempted again to return 
fused hollow murmur, conveying sucii intelligence • to the light of day. She crept to the extremity, and 
to her ears as we may suppose the dead to liear ! found it, as she expected, strongly blocked up witii 
from the world they liave quitted. | largo stones and earth, niuiiued together in such a 

Iiifliioiieod by desperation, under circiiiii*>taT]L‘CH inauncr as nearly to extinguish all hope of escape. 
80 di*eadfiil, Eveline stntgglod for liberty with such 
frantic energy, that she partly tdfocted her pur- 
pose by forcing her arms from tho bonds wliieh 
confined them. But this only cuiiviiiccd her of the 
impossibility to escape ; for, rendiilg olf the veil 
which wrapt her head, she found heroelf in total 
darkness, and flinging her arms hastily around her, 
she discovered she Wiis cooped up in a subterroiieaii 
cavoni, of very narrow diiiiensioiis. Her hands, 
which groped around, encountered only pieces of 
decayed nicUd, and a sulistance which, at another 
inoment, w'ouhl have made her shudder, lieiiig, in 
truth, tho mouldering hones of the dead. At pre- 
Bviit, not evciii this circumstance could add to her 
fears, immiirod as she seemed to be, to perish by a 
strange and subterranean death, wliile her friends 


rije ivork, Jiowever, iiau been liastily perlormed, 
and life and liberty were prizes to stimulato exer- 
tion. With her poniard she cloai*cd away the earth 
and sods — with her hands, little accustomed to such 
labour, she removed several stones, and advanced 
ill her task so far as ti> obtain a grnnmcring of light, 
and, what was scarce less precious, a supply of purer 
air. But, at the same time, she had the misfortune 
to ascertain, that, from the size and massiveness of 
a huge stone which closed tho extremity of the 
passage, there was no hopo tliat her unassisted 
strength could effect her extrication. Yet her con- 
dition was improved by the adiuiftsion of air and 
light, as well as by the opportunity afforded of call- 
ing out for asKistaiice. 

Such cries, indeed, were for some tiino uttered in 


and deli Venn's wore probably within a few yards of 
her. She flung her arms wildly around in search 
of soiiio avenue of escape, but every effort she made 
for liberating iierseif from tho poiideroua oirctiui- 
vallatioij, woe as ineffectual as if directed against 
Uie dome of a cathedral. 

The noise by which her ears were at first assailed 
increased ropidly, and at uno moment it .«'cciiied as 
if the covering of the vault under whidi she lay 
sounded repeatedly to blows, or tho slioek of sub- 
stances which had fallen, or been thrown, against 
it. It was impossible that a liumuii brain could 
have withstood the«>e terror.^, operating upon it so 
immediately ; but happily this extremity lasted not 
long. Sounds, moro hollow, and dying away in dis- 
tance, argued that one or fither of the parties iuid 
retreated ; and at length all was silent. 

Eveline was now left to tlie undisturbed contem- 
plation of her own disastrous situation. The fight 
was over, and, as circumstances led her to infer, 
her own friends were conquerors; for otherwise 
tho victor would have relieved her from her place 
of eoiifiiicmenC, and carried her away captive with 
him, as liis words had metiaced. But what could 
the success of her faithful friends and followers 
avail Eveline, who, pent up under a pKice of con- 
cealnionc which, whatever was its characEcr, must 


vain — Iho field had probably been left to the dead 
and the dying ; for low and iiidistinct groans were 
the only answer which she received for several 
niiiiutcs. At length, os she tepcatc<l her c.xclaina- 
tion, a voice, faint as tliat of one just awakened 
from a swoon, pronounced tlieso words in answer 
“ Edris of tho Earthen House, dost thou call from 
thy tomb to the wi'etch who just hastens to his own I 
— .\re the boundaries broken down which connect 
me with the living { — And do £ already hear, witii 
ficsiily oars, the faint and screaming accents of tiio 
deml ‘r 

Lt is 110 spirit who speaks,” replied £veline| 
overjoyed at finding she could at least communicate 
her existence to a living person — no spirit, but a 
most unhappy maiden, Eveline Berenger by name, 
inmiured beneath tliis dark vault, and in dan^r to 
. {lerisli horribly, unless God send me rescue !” 

Eveliao *Jtorengcr I” exclaimed ho whom she 
qcidressed, in the accents of wonder. It is im- 
iJMJSsible ! — I watched her green mantle — 1 watched 
her plumy bonnet as I saw her hurried from the 
field, and felt my own inability to follow to the 
rescue ; nor did force or exertion altogether leave 
me till the waving of the robe and tlie dancing of 
the feathers were lost to my eyes, and all hope of 
roscuing her abandoned niy heart.” 
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Faitliful vasBul, or true frieorl, or oour* 
teous BtrangcT, whichsoever 1 may name tliee/* 
answered Eveline, “know thou hast been abused 
by the artifices of those Weyi banditti — the maiitio 
aud head-gear of Eveline Bcrenger they have indeed 
with them, and may liave used them to mislead 
those true friends, who, like thee, are anxious for 
my fate. Wherefore, brave sir, devise some suc- 
cour, if thou canst, for thyself and me; since f 
dread tlmt these ruffians, when they shall have 
escaped immediate pursuit, will return hither, like 
tlie robber to the hoard where he has deposited his 
stolen booty.” 

“ Now, the Holy Virgin be praised,” said the 
wounded man, “ that 1 can spend tlie last breath 
of my life in thy just and honourable service 1 I 
would not before blow my bugle, lest I recalled 
from the pursuit to the aid of my worthless self 
some of tliose who might be effectually engaged in 
tliy rescue; may Heaven grant that tlie recall may 
now bo Iioai'il, tliat my eyes may yet see the Laily 
Eveline ill safety and liberty 1” 

The words, though spoken in a feeble tone, 
breatlicd a spirit of entliiisiasm, and were followed 
by the blast of a horn, faintly winded, to which no 
I answer was made save the echoing of the dell. A 
I sharper aud louder blast was then sent forth, but 
! sunk so suddenly, that it seemed the breath of him 
! who sounded tlie instrument had failed in the effort. 

I — A strange ihouglit cixissed Eveline’s mind even 
I ill tliat moment of uncertainty and terror. “ That,” 
slio said, “ was tlio note of a De Lacy — surely you 
caunot be iny gentle kinsman, Sir Damian I” 

I “ r. am that unhappy wretch, deserving of death 
for the evil care which I have taken of the treasure 
intrusted to mo. — What was iiiy business to trust 
to reports aud messeiigci's 1 1 should have wor- 

shipped the saint who was committed to niy keep- 
ing, with such vigilance as avarice bestows on the 
dross which he calls treasure — T should have rested 
no where, save at your gate ; uutwatched the 
brightest stars in theliorizoii; iiuhcoii and unknown 
myself, F should never have parted from your neigh- 
I bourliood ; then had you not been in the present 
danger, and — much less iiii pur taut consequence — 
thou, Damian do Lacy, had not filled the graro of 
a foraworn and negligent caitiff !” 

“ Alas 1 noblo Damian,” said Evelino, “ break 
not my hcai*t by blaming yourself for an impru- 
dence wliicli is alttigether iiiy own. Tliy succour 
was ever near when I intimated tlie least want of 
it ; and it imbi iters xny own misfortune to know that 
; my rashness has been the cause of your disaster. 

I Answer me, gentle kinsman, and give me to ]io |)0 
diat the wounds you have suffered are sucli as may 
be cured. — Alas ! how much of your blood have £ 
seen spilled, and what a fate is mine, tliat 1 should 
ever bring distress on all for whom I would most 
wiUiugly sacrifice my own happiness !— But do not 
let us'imbittor the moments given ns in mercy, by 
A'uidess repiuings — Try what you can to stop thiuo 
ebbing blood, which is so dear to England — to 
Eveline — and to diino uncle.” , 

Damian groaned as sho spoke, and waa silent ; 
while, maddened with the idea that he might be 
perishing for want of aid, Eveline repeated her 
efforts to extricate herself for her kinsman’s assis- 
tance, as well as her own. It was ^1 in vain, and 
she had ceased the attempt in despair ; and, piftsing 
from one liideous subject of terror to another, she 


sat listening, with sharpened ear, for the dying 
groan of Damian, when — feeling of ecstasy I the 
ground, waa shaken with horses’ feet advancing 
'rapidly. Yet tliis joyful sound, if decisive of life, 
did not assure her of liberty » It' might be the 
liamlitti of the mountaius returning to seek tlieir 
captive. Even then they would surely allow her 
leave to look upon and bind up tlie wonnds of 
Damian do Lacy ; for to keep liiin as a captive 
might vantage them more in many degrees, than 
could his death. A horseman came up — Eveline 
, invoked his assistance, and tlie first word she heard 
' was ail exclamation in Fieiuish fi*om the faithful 
Wilkin Flainmock, which nothing save some spec- 
tacle of the most unusual kind was ever known to 
compel from that phlegmatic person. 

His presence, indeed, was particularly useful on 
this occasion ; for, being informed by tlie Lady Eve- 
line in what condition sho was placed, and implored 
at the same time to look to the situation of Sir Da- 
mian de L.'icy, he began, with admirable composure 
; and some skill, to stop tlie wounds of the one, while 
his attendants collected lover^ left by tlie Welsh 
as they reti'eated, and were soon ready to attempt 
the liberation of Eveline. With much caution, and 
uuder the experienced direction of Flammoek, Uie 
stone was at length so much raised, that the Lady 
Eveline was visible, to the delight of all, and espe- 
cially of tlio faitliful Hose, who, regardless of the 
risk of personal harm, fluttered around her mis- 
tress’s pkicc of confinement, like a bird robbed of 
her nestlings around tlio cage in which the truant 
' urchin lias imprisuiied them. Precaution was ne- 
cessary to remove the stone, lest fulling inwards it 
might do the lady injury. 

At length the rocky fragment waa so much dis 
placed that she could issue forth ; while her people^ 
as in hatred of tlie coercion which she had sustained, 
ceased not to heave, with bar aud lever, till, totally 
destroying the balance of the heavy mass, it turned 
over from tlie little flat on which it had been placed 
. at Uio mouth of the subteri-anean entrance, and, 

; acquiring force as it revolved down a steep docli- 
‘ vity, was at length put into rapid motion, and rolled, 
crashed, and tlmiidei'ed, down the hill, amid flashes 
, of fire which it forced from the rocks, aud clouds 
I of smoke and dust, until it alighted in the channel 
I of a brook, where it broke into several mairiSive 
I fmgmciite, witli a noise that might have been heard 
I some miles off. 

I With garments rent and soiled tlirough the vio- 
lence she had sustained ; with dishevelled hair, and 
disordered dress ; faint from tlie stifling effect of 
her coiifiucineiit, aud exhausted by the efforts she 
had made to relievo herself, Eveline did not, never- 
theless, waste a singlo minuto in considering her 
own condition ; but, with tlie eagerness of a sister 
hastening to the assistance of her only brotber, 
bett»ok herself to examine the several severe wounds 
of Damian do Lacy, and to use proper means to 
stanch the blood and recall him from bis swoon. 
Wc have said elsewhere, that, like other ladies c4 
the time, Eveline was not altogether unacquainted 
with tlic surgical art, and she now displayed a 
greater share of knowledge than she had been 
thought capable of exerting. There was prudence, 
foresight, and tenderiicss, in every direction whioh 
she gave, and the softness of tlie female sex, with 
theu’ officious humanity, ever ready to assist in 
alleviating human misery, sceaud in her enhanee^ ' 
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and rendered di^niHed, by the snj^aclty of a Ktrong 
and powerful understanding. After hearing with 
wonder fora minute or two the prudent and I'eady* 
witted directions of her iiiisti*ess, Rose seemed nt 
once to I'ecollect that the patient should not be loft 
to tlie exclusive care of the Lady Eveline, and 
joining, thcrcfoi'e, in the task, she rendoivd wluit 
assistance sbe could, while the attendants were em- 
ployed in forming a litter, on which the wounded 
knight was to he conveyed to the castle of the 
Garde Doloureusc. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

A merry plncc. Uis mid, in time) of yore ; 

Blit Boiiiolhiiig ails it now — tlic pinco is cursed. 

WORDSWOHTII. 

The place on which the skirmish had occurred, 
and the deliverance of the Lady Eveline had been 
effected, was a wild and singular spot, being a small 
level plain, forming a sort of stage, or i*csting-pluce, 
betvreen two very rough paths, one of w'liich windeil 
up tlio rivulet from below, and another con Untied 
the ascent above. BcMiig surrounded by bills and 
woods, it was a celebrated spot fur finding game, 
and, in former days, a Welsh prince, renowned 
for liis uiiiversiil hospitality, bis love of erte and of 
the chase, bad erected a forest-lodge, wheix: he 
used to feast his friends and followers with a pro- 
fusion unexampled in Cambria. 

The fancy of the bards, always eaptiwited with 
magnificence, and having no objections to the pecu- 
liar species of profusion pnictiseil by lliis poten- 
tate, gave him the surname of Edris of the Goblet**; , 
and celebrated him in their odes in terms as high j 
as those which exalt the heroes of the famous llirlas ! 
Horn. The subject of their praises, however, foil . 
finally a victim to his propensities, having been | 
stabbed to the heart in one of those scenes of con- ! 
fusion and drunkenness which were frequently tlio i 
conclusion of liis renowned banquets. Shocked at ' 
this catastropli.-, the assembled Britons interred 
the relics of the Prince on tlie place where he bad 
died, within the narrow vault where Eveline had ; 
been confined, and having bamcaded tlio cntranci* ! 
of the sepulchre with fragments of rock, heaped 
over it an immense cairn, or pile of stones, on the 
summit of which they put the assassin to death. 
Superstition guarded the spot ; and for many a 
year this memorial of Edris remained unviolated, 
although the lodge had gone to ruin, and its ves- 
tiges had totally decayed. 

In latter years, some prowling hand of Welsh 
robbers had discovered the secret entrance, and 
Opened it with tlio view of ransacking the tomb for 
arms and treasures, which were in ancient times 
often buried with the dead. These inamudcrs were 
disappointed, and obtained notliing by the violation 
of the grave of Edris, excepting the knowled^ of 
a secret place, which might be used for deposating 
their, booty, or even as a place of retreat for one 
of their number in a case of emergency. 

Wlien tlie followers of Damian, five or six in 
number, explained their part of the history of the 
day to Wilkin Flammock, it appeared that Damian 
had ordered them to horse at break of day, with a 
mora considerable body, to act, as they understood, 
eftainst a party of insurgent peasants, when of a 


sudden he had altered his mind, and, dividing bis 
forco into small bands, employe d himself and tlieni 
in reconnoitring iiioi*c tlian one mountain-pass he< 
twixt Wales and the Marches of the English coun- 
try, in the neiglibourhood of the Garde Dclourouse. 

'J'liis was an occupation so ordinary for him, that 
it excited no particular notice. These manesuvres 
were frequently undertaken by the warlike marchers, 
fertile purpose of intimidating the Welsh in general, 
more especially the bands of outlaws, who, inde- 
pendent of any regular government, infested those 
wild frontiers. Yet it escaped not comment, that, 
in undertaking such service at this moment, Damian 
seemed to abandon that of dispci*siiig the insurgents, 
which had been considered os tlie chief object of 
tho day. 

I It was about noon, when, falling in, as good fur- 
! tunc would have it, with one of the fugitive grooms, 

I Damian and Ins immediate attendants received in- 
' foisnation of the violence committed on the Lady 
Eveline, and, by their perfect knowledge of the 
country, were able to intercept the ruffians at the 
Pass of Edris, as it was called, by which the Welsh 
. ravel's ordinarily returned to their strongholds in 
' the interior. It is probable that the banditti were 
not awai'e of the small force which 1 >aniian headed 
: ill person, and at the same time knew that there 
; would be an immediate and hot pursuit in Uieir 
' rear ; and tlicso circumstances led their leader to 
I adopt the singular expedient of hiding Eveline in 
! the tomb, while one of their own number, dressed 
I in her clothes, might serve as a decoy to deceive 
I their assailants, and lead them from the spot where 
I she was milly concealed, to which it was no doubt 
I the purpose of the banditti to return, when they 
had eluded their pursuers. 

Accordingly, the robbers had already drawn up 
before the tomb for the purpose of regularly re- 
ti’eating, until they should find some suitable place 
either for making a stand, or wliorc, if over- 
matched, they might, by abandoning their horses, 
and dispersing among the rocks, evade the attack 
of the Norman cavalry. Their plan had been de- 
feated by the precipitation of Damian, who, behold- 
ing as he thought the plumes and mantle of the 
Lady Eveline in the rear of the party, charged them 
without considering either Uie odds of numbers, or 
. the lightuess of his own armour, which, consisting 
I only of a headpiece and a huff surcoat, offered but 
i imperfect resistance to the Welsh knives and glaives. 

He was accordingly wounded severely at the onset, 
' and would have been slain, but for the exertions of 
; liis few followers, and the fears of tho Welsh, that, 
I while thus continuing the battle in front, they might 
be assaulted in the rear by tlie followers of Eveline, 
' wliom they must now suppose were all in anns 
I and motion. They retreated, therefore, or ratiier 
fied, and tlie attendants of Damian were despatched 
after ttiem by theii* fallen master, witli directions to 
let no consideration induce them to leave off tlie 
chase, until the captive Lady of the GaHe Dolou- 
rense was delivered from her ravishers. 
j ^ Tlie outlaws, secure in their knowledge of the 
' pathi^ and tlie activity of their small Welsh horsey 
made an orderly retreat^ with the exception of two 
or three of their rear-suard, cut down by Damian 
in bis fiirioiis onset. They e^ot arrowy from time 
to time, at the men-at^inns, and laughed at tlie 
i ineffectual efforts which these heavy-armed war- 
; riors, with tlieir barbed horses, made to overtake 
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them. But tlie scene was cliaiiged by the afpea- . 

ranee of Wilkin Flannnock, on his puissant war- CHAPTER XXVI. 

horse, wlw was beginning to ascend the pass, lending 

a party consisting both of foot and Inirse. The fear ■ f'*': “"*! and faithful too ? 

of being intercepted caused the outlaws to have re- nixrucle, if ti.i$ bo true. Waiaiji. 

course to their last stratagem, and, abandoning 

their Welsh nags, they betook theniselvos to the Rosk, by nature one of the most disinterested 
cliffs, and, by superior activity and dexterity, and affectionate maidens that ever breathed, was 
baffled, generally speaking, the attempts of their the first who, hastily considering the peculiar cem- 
pursuers on cither hand. All of them, however, dition in which her lady was placed, and the marked 
were not equally fortunate, for two or three fell degree of ivstraint which had hiihcrto characterized 
into the hands of Flaminock’s ]»ai*ty ; amongst her intercourse with her youthful guardian, became 
otbei.'s, the pei*soii upon whom Eveline’s clothes had anxious to know how the wounded knight was to be 
been placed, and who now, to the great disappoint- disposed of ; and when she ctime to Eveline’s side 
inent of those who had attached theinselveH to his | for the purpose of asking this impurtiint question, 
pursuit, proved to be, not the latly whom they were | her i*eso)iitioii well-nigh faileil her. 
emulous to deliver, but a fair-liaii'ed young Welsh- i The appearance of Eveline was indeed such as 
man, whose wild looks, and -incoherent speech, ' might have made it almost cruelty to intrude upon 
denied to argue a disturbed imagination. This , her any other subject of anxious coiisiderutioii than 
would not have saved him from immediate death, : those with which her mind had Imhui so lately 
the usual doom of captives taken in such bkinnishes, > asssiiled, and wiis still occupied. Her coiinieiiance 
had not tlie faint blast of Damian’s horn, sounding was as pale as death could have made it, unless 
11*0111 above, recalled bis own party, and suiiimoiied where it was sfieeked witii drops of blood ; her veil, 
that of Wilkin Flamniock to the spot ; while, in tom and disordered, was Sfuled with dust and with 

gore ; her hair, wildly dishevelled, fell in elf-locks 
on her brow and shoiiItlei*s, and a single broken 
and raggi'd feather, which was all that remained 
of her lu‘:idge:ir, iiad been twisted among her 
ill tell igi'iice, or capable of comuiunicntiiig it. All { tresses and btill flowed tlu'i'e, as if in mockery, 
were well assured that their lady had fallen into an j rather than ornament. Her eyes were fixed on the 
ambuscade, formed by Uawfyd tlie one-eyed, a m- I litter wdierc Damian was deposited, and she rude 
doubted fmubooter of the period, who had ventured • close beside it, without appai*eiitly wasting a thought 
upon this hardy enterprise in the hope of obtain- j on any thing, save tlie danger of him who was ex- 
jiig a largo ransom for the captive Eveline, and all, tended there. 

incensed at his extreme insolence and audacity, de- Ruse plainly saw that her lady was under feel- 
voted his head and limbs to the eagles and tlie ings of excitation, which might render it difficult 
ravens. for her to take a wise and prudent view of her 

These were the particulars which the followers own situation. She endeavoured gradually to awaken 
of Flamniock and of Damian learned by comparing | her to a sense of it. ** Deui’cst lady,” said Rose, 
notes with each other, on the incidents of the day. { ** will it please you to take my mantle t” 

As they returned by the Red Fool they were joined ! 'ronnent me not,” answered Eveline, with some 
by Dame Gillian, who, after ni.any exclamations of | sluirpiicss in her acccoit. , 

joy at the unexpected liberation of' her lady, and as I I iidecd, iiiy lady,” said Dame Gillian, bustling 
many of sorrow at the unexpected disaster of Da- ' up as one who feared her functions os mistress of 
miau, proceeded to iiifunn the men-at-arms, that ‘ the mbes might be iiitedcred with — ** indeed, my 
the merchant, whose hawks had been the original j lady. Rose Flamniock speaks truth ; and neitlier 
cause of these advcntui-es, liad been taken prisoner j your kirtle nor your gown are sitting us tlicy should 
by two or three of the Welsh in their retreat, and ; do; and, to speak truth, they arc but barely decent 
that she herself and tlie wounded Raoul would And so, if Rose will turn herself, and jait her liorM 
liave Bliared tlie same fate, but that they had no out of my way,” coiitimied the tirc-woiiian, “ I will 
horse left to mount her upon, and did not consider put your dress in better oi'tler in the sticking in 
old Raoul as wortli either ransom or the trouble of a bodkin, than any Fleming of them all could do 
of killing. One had, indeed, flung a stone at him in twelve hours.” 

aa he lay on the hill-side, but happily, as his dame ** 1 care not for my dress,” replied Eveline, in 
said, it fell sometliing short of him — "It was but the same maimer as before. 

a little fellow who threw it,” she said — "there "Care then for your honour --for yourfam^” 

' was a big man amongst them — if lie had tried, said Rose, riding close h> her mistress, and whis- 
it’s like, by our Lady’s grace, he had cast it a pering in her ear ; "think, and that hastily, how 
thought farther.” So saying, tlie dame gatliered you ai-e to dispose of this wounded young man.” 
herself up, and adjusted her dress for again mount- I " To tlie castle,” answered Eveline aloud, as if 
ingen horseback. > scoTiiiiig tlio afTectatiuii of secrecy ; " lead to the 

%ie wounded Damian was placed on a litter, castle, and that straight m you can.” 
hastily constructed of bouglis, and, with the femafps, > " Why not rather to his own camp, or to Mal- 

was placed in the ^ntro of the little troop, aug- pas I” said Ruse — " dearest lady, believe, U will 
mentM by the rest of tlio young knight’s followers, be for the bcht.” 

who began to rejoin his standara. The united body j “ Wherefore not — wherefore not ! — wherefore 
now marched witli military order and precaution, not leave him on the wayside at once, to Uie. knife 
and winded through the passm with tlie attention of the Welshman, and the teeth of the wolfi— 
af men prepared to meet and to repel injury. • Ouce — twice — three times has he been my pre- 

I server. Where 1 go, he sliall go ; nor will 1 be in 


the confusion and hurry of their obeying the signal, I 
the pity or the contempt of his guards suffered the 
prisoner to escape. They had, indeed, little to 
learn from him, even had he been disposed to give 
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a muinenc sonnerthan T know that lie 

Iloso aaw that she could make no impression on 
her mistress, and her own reflection told her that 
tho wounded man’s life might bo endangered by a 
longer transportation than was absolutely neces- 
sary. All expedient occurred to her, by which she 
imagined this obiectiou might be obviated ; but it 
was neoeasary she should consult her father. She 
struck hep palfrey with her ridiiig-nx], and in a 
moment her dimiMitivN though beautiful figure, 
and her spiHted li'tle jennet, were by the side of 
the g^iitic Fleming an 1 his tall blaek horse, and 
riding, as it were, in ilieir vast shadow. “My 
dearest fathop,” said Koso, “ the lady intends tliiit 
Sip Damian be transported to the castle, where it 
is liko he may be a long sojourner ; — what tliink 
you I — is that wholesome counsel !*’ 

“Wholesome for the youth, sundy, Roschen,” 
answered tlie Fleming, “ because he will escape the 
better risk of a fovep.^ 

“ True ; but is it wise for my lady ?’* continued 
Slose. 

“ Wise enough, if slic deal wisely. But wlioi*cfore 
shouldst thou doubt her, Jloselien V* 

“ ] know not,” said Rose, unwilling to brenihe 
even to her father the fears and donVits which she 
herself entertained ; “ but where thei*e are evil 
tongues, there may he evil rehearsing. Sir Damian 
and my lady are both very young — Mcthiiiks it 
were ^tter, dearest father, would you offer the 
shelter of your roof to the wounded knight, in tho 
stead of his being carried to the castle.” 

“ That I shall not, wench,” answered the Flcm- 
iog, hastily — “that I shall not, if 1 may help. 
Norman shall not cross my quiet threshold, nor 
Englishman neither, to mock my quiet thrift, and 
consume my substance. Tliou dost not know thc'in, 
because thou art ever with thy lady, and hast her 
good favour ; but 1 know them well ; and the best 
I can get from them is Lazy Flnnderkin, and Greedy 
Flanderkin, and Flemish sot — 1 thank the saints 
they cannot say Coward Flanderkin, since Gwen- 
wyn’s Welsh i’*ipoar.” 

“ I had ever thought, iiiy father, ” answered 
Rose, “that your spirit >va8 too calm to regal'd 
these base calumnies. Bethink you we arc under 
this lady’s banner, and that she has been my loving 
mistress, and her father was yonr good lord ; to 
tlie Constable, too, are you beholden, for enlarged 
privileges. Money may pay debt, hut kindness 
only can requite kindness ; and 1 forebode that yon 
will never have such an opportunity to do kindness 
to iiie houses of Berenger and De Lacy, as by 
opening the doors of your house to this wounded 
knight.” 

“ The doors of my lioiise I” answered the Flem- 
ing— “ do I know how long I may call that, or any 
house upon earth my own 1 Alas, my daughter, 
we came hither to fly from the rage of the elements, 
hot who knows how soon we may perish by the 
wrath of men !” 

“ You speak strangely, my father,” said Rose ; 
“ it holds not with yotir solid wisdom to augur such 
I general evil from the rash enterprise of a Welsh 
i outlaw.” 

“I think not of the One-eyed robber,” said 
Wilkin \ “ although the increase and audacity of 
«ueh robbers as Dawfyd is no good sign of a quiet 
r. eountry. But thou, who Hvest within yonder walls, 


hearest but little of wbat pasties v iihout, and your 
estate is le)«s anxious ; — you bad known noUiing 
of tlic news from me, unless in case 1 bad found 
it necessary to remove to unothor country.” 

“ To remove, my dearest father, from the land 
wliore your thrift and industry have gained you an 
honourable competency ?” 

“ Ay, and where the hunger of wicked men, who 
envy me the produce of iny thrift, may likely bring 
me to a dishonoiirahle doatli. There have lieeti 
tiiiniilts among the English rabble in more than 
one county, and their wrath is directed against 
those of our nation, as if we wei*c Jews or heathens, 
and not lietter Christians and hotter men than 
Ihemselvos. They have, at Ytirk, Bi*isto], and else- 
wliere, sacked the houses of the FJomiiigs, spoiled 
their gfioils, misused their families, and raimlered 
themselves. — And why? — except that we have 
brought among tlie.ni the skill and industry which 
they possessed not ; and because wraith, wlitcli 
they would never else have seen in Britain, was the 
reward of our art and our toil. Uosclieii, this 
evil .spirit is spreading wider daily. Hero w'c are 
moi'e safe than elsewhere, hecauKo wo form a coloiij 
of some iiuiiihors and Btrciigth. But 1 coniine not 
ill our iicighhours; and had^t not flioii, Rose*, hern 
ill s«‘curity, 1 would long oro this have given up all, 
and left Britain.” 

“Given np all, and loft Britain !” — The words 
sounded prudigioiis in the ears of his daughter, who 
know bettor than anyone how sucei^ssful her father 
had hf*eii in liis industry, and how unlikely one 
of liis firm and sedate teiii|>er was to abandon 
known and present advantages for the dread of 
distant or contingent peril. At length she replied, 
“ If such ho your peril, my father, niethiiiks your 
house and goods cannot have a liettiT protection 
j than the pi’csence of this noble knight. Where 
! lives the man who dare niiglit of violence against 
the house which harboui's Damian de Laey V* 

“ 1 know not that,” said Ihe Fleming, in the 
same composed and steady, hut ominous tone — 
“May Ileavoii forgive it nio, if it he sin ! hut 1 
sen little save folly in the-se Crusadt's, whieli the 
priesthood have yiwiiclicd np so siiccessfiilly. Here 
inis the Constable liccii absent for nearly three 
years, and no certain tidings of his life, nr death, 
victory or defeat. He marched from hence, as if 
he meant not to draw hridio or sheathe sword until 
the Holy Sepulchre was won fwim the Saracens, 
yet we can hear with no certainty whether even a 
hamlet has been taken from the Saracens. In the 
meanwhile, tho people that ai*© at homo grow dis* 
contented; their lords, with the better part of tlieir 
followers, are in Falestiiic — dead or alive we 
scai'cely know; tlie people theniaclvcs otie oppressed 
and flayed by stewards and deputies, whose yoke 
is neither so ligiit nor so lightly endni'ed as tliat 
of tho actual lord. The couiinoiis, who naturally 
hate the knights and gentry, think it i)o had time 
to make some head against tliem — ay, and there 
he some of noble blood who would not care to be 
their leadera, that tliey may have their share in the 
spoil ; for foreign expeditions and pr<iflig.ate habits 
have made many iioor ; and lie that is poor will 
murder his father for money. 1 hate poor people; 
and 1 would tlic devil had every man who cannot 
kera himself by the work of his own hand !” 

The Fleming concluded, with this charactcriidie 
imprecation, a speech which gave Rase a more 
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■ •'nghtfnl vW' of the state of England, tlisin, shut 
up as she was within the Garde Doloureiisc, she had 
before had an opportunity of learning. “ Surely,” 
she said — - ** surely these violences of which you 
speak are not to l)e dreaded by those who live 
under the banner of De Lacy and of Berenger 1” 

? ®®***^*'S*^'* siiljsista but in iinnie,** answered 
Wilkin FJainmock, “and Damian, thongli a brave 
youth, hatli not his uncle's ascendency of cliaracti^r, 
and authority. His men also complain that they 
I ara harassed adth the duty of watching for pro- 
; cection of a castle, in itself impregnable, and 
sufficiently gn-rrisonod, and that they lose all oppor* 
; tunity of honnnrahle enterprise, ns they call it — 
that is, of light and spoil — in this inactive and 
inglorious manner of life. They saj' that Damian 
tlie heardlcM w'as a man, hut that Damian with tho 
moustache is no bettor than a woman ; and that 
age, which has darkened his upper lip, hath at the 
same time blenched his courage. — And they say 
more, whieli were but wearisome to tell.” 

Nay, blit, let me know what they say ; let me 
know it, for Heaven’s sake !” answeivd ilosw*, “ if 
it conceiTi, as it must coneern, iiiy dear lady.” 

“ Even so, Roschen,” answered Wilkin. “ There 
are many among the Norman men-at-arms who 
talk, over their wine eiips, liov/ that Damian de 
Lacy is in love with his uncle’s helrotliod bride; 
iiy, and that 'they correspond together by ai*t 
magic.” 

“Ry art magic, indeed, it must ho,” said Rose, 
smiling scornfully, “ for by no earthly nieans do 
they correspond, us I, ftir one, can bear witness.” 

“ To art magic, accordingly, they impute it,” 
'juoth Wilkin Flnmniock, “ that so soon as ever 
niy lady stirs beyond the portal of her castle, De 
Lacy is in the saddle with a party of his cavalry, 
thongli they are positively certain that he has re- 
ceived no messenger, letter, or other ordinary 
notice of her purpose ; nor have they ever, on such 
occasions, scoured the passes long, ere they have 
acen or heard of my Lady Eveline’s being abroad.” 

“ This has not escaped me,” said Rose ; “ and 
Tiiy lady has expressed hcraclf even displeased at 
the accuracy which Damian displayed in procuring 
n knowledge of her motions, as well ns at the offi- 
cious punctuality with which lie lias attended and 
guarded them. To-day lias, how'over, shown,” she 
continued, “ that his vigilance may serve a good 
purpose ; and as they never met upon these ncca- 
sioiiB, hut continued at such distance as excluded 
even the possibility of intercourse, mothinks they 
might liave escaped the censure of the most suspi- 
cious.” 

“Ay, my daughter Roschen,” replied Wilkin, 
“but it is possible to drive caution so far as to 
ejLcite suspicion. Why, say the men-at-arms, should 
these two observe such constant, yet such guarded 
intelligence with one another 1 Why should their 
approach be so near, and why, yet, should they 
never meet ! If they had been merely the nephew 
and the uncle’s bride, Uicy must have had inter- 
views avowedly and frankly; and, on tlie other 
hitnd, if they lie two secret lovcra, thoxc is rcaiAn 
to believe that they do find their own private places 
of meeting, though they have art sufficient tp oon- 
eeal,tliem.” 

“ Every word that you speak, my fatlier,” replied 
tlie generous Kosc, “ incr4?ascs the absolute neces- 
sity that you receive this wounded youth into your 


house. Be tho evils you dread ever so great, yet, 
may you rely upon it, that they cannot he aug- 
mented by admitting him, with a few of his faithful 
followera,” 

“ Not one follo'ver,” siiid tlio Fleming, Iiastilyy 
“notone-boof-fed knave of them, save the page that 
is to tend him, and the doctor tliat is to attempt hv9 
cure.” 

“ But I' m;iy oil’.T tho shelter of your roof to 
these three, at least 1” answered: Rose. 

“Do as thou wilt, do as thou wilt,” said the 
doaliiig father. “ By my faith, Roschon, it is well 
for thee thou luist sense and moderation in askingi 
since I nin so foolishly pniinpt in granting. This 
is one of your freaks, now, of lioiiom* or generosity 
— Imt commend me to prudence and honesty. — 
Ah ! Rose, Rose, those who would do what is belter 
than good, sometimes bring about what is worse 
than bad ! — But I think 1 shall be quit of ths 
trouble for the fear ; and tliat tliy mistress, who 
is, with reverence, something of a damsel errant, 
will stand stoutly for the chivalrous privilege of 
lodging her knight in her own bower, and tending 
biin in person.” 

The ]«'lniniiig proplicbied true. Rose iiad no 
sooner made the proposal to Eveline, that the 
wounded Damian should be left at her father’s 
house for his riicovcry, than her mistress briefly and 
positively rejected the proposal. “ He has been my 
preserver,” she said, “and if there be one being left 
for whom the gates of the Garde Dolourcuso should 
of themselves fly open, it is to Damian de Lacy. 
Nay, damsel, look not upon me with that suspicious 
am’ yet sorr(>wfiil coiinteiiancc — they that are ho- 
yomf disguise, my girl, contemn suspicion — It is to 
God and Our Lady that I must answer, and to Uiem 
iny bosom lies open !” 

They proceeded in silence to the castle gate, 
when the Lady ]*>eliiic issued her ordtws tliat her 
Guardian, ns slie emphatically tei’ined Damian, 
should be lodged in her father’s apartment ; and, 
wiUi the prudence of more udvajicud age, she gave 
the necessary direction for tlie reception and accom- 
modation of his followers, and the arraiigcmcjits 
whicli such an accession of guests required in the 
foi*trea9. All this she did with the ntiiiost coin- 
pOHUTC and prewniee of mind, even before she al- 
tered or arranged her own disordere>d dre^ss. 

Another step still remained to be taken. 3be 
hastened to the Chapel of tho Virgin, and prostra- 
ting herself before her divine protectress, returned 
tlianks for her second deliverance, and implored her 
guidance and direction, and, tlirough her mierces- 
sion, that of Almighty God, for tlie dispoNil and 
regulation of her couduct. “ Thou kiiowest,” slie 
said, “ that from no confidence in my own strengfli, 
have J thrust myself into danger. Oh, make me 
strong where 1 am miist weak— Let not my grati- 
tude and my compassion bo a snare to me ; and 
while J strive to discharge the duties wliich thank- 
fulness imposes on me, save me frexn tlic evil tongues 
of men — and save — oli, save mo from the insi^cus 
devices of my own heart 1” 

She then told her rosary w'ith devont fervour, and 
retiring from the chapel to her own a^iartmeitt, 
suniinoncd lier women to adjust her dress,, and JW- 
move the external appearance of tlie violenes to 
which slio had been so lately subjected. 
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CHAPTER XXVTI. 

Julia. .. .fioiiUo sir. 

You iiru Aiir captive ~ but we *11 use you so, 

That you sliiill think your prison Jiiyo mny match 

Wliiit(/cr your liberty liath known of pleasure. ’ 

Jltkieriek. No, faiivst. iro have trifled here too long ; 

And, lingering to see your roses blossom, 

1 *ve let iny laurels wither. 

Old Play. 

Arraykd ill garments of a moiiriiiiig colour, and 
of a fashion more matronly' than perha pa .altogether 
befitted her youth — plain to an extremity, and 
devoid of all ornament, s«ivc her rosary — l*>elinc 
now performed the duty of waiting upon her wounded 
deliverer ; a duty which tlic etiquette of the time 
not only permitted, but peremptorily enjoined. She 
was attended by Rose and Dame Gillian. Margtn*y, 
whose element was a sick >ciiani her, had been 
already despatched to that of the young knight, to 
attend to whatever his condition might i*cquii*o. 

Eveline eiitei'ed the room with a light step, as if 
unwilling to disturb the patient. She pausinl at die 
door, an<l cast her eyes around her. It had been 
her fadier’s cliamber; nor had siie enteixid it since 
his violent death. Around the walls hung a part 
of his armour and weapons, with hawking-gloves, 
hunting-poles, and other iiiHtrinneiits of silvan sport. 
These relies bniught as it were in living form befoi'e 
her die stately presence of old Sir llayniond. 

Frown not, my father,” — her lips formed the 
words, though her voice did not utter them — frown 
not — Eveline will never be unworthy of tliee.” 

Father Aldrovand, and Amelot, the page of 
Damian, were seated by the bedside. They rose as 
Lady Eveline entered ; and the first, who meddled 
a little with the healing art. said to Eveline << that die 
kuiglit had slmnbei'ed fur some dme, and was now 
about to awake.” 

Amelot at the same time came forward, and in 
a hasty and low voice, begged that the cliamber 
might be kept quiet, and the 8|>ectators requested 
to redre. ** My lord,” he said, ** ever since his ill- 
ness at Gloucester, is apt to speak something wildly 
as he awakes ironi sleep, and will be displeased 
with me should 1 permit any one to be near him.” 

Eveline accordingly caused her women and die 
monk to retire into die anteroom, while she herself 
remained standing by die door-comniuuicati<m 
which connected die apartments, and heard Damian 
mention her name as he turned himself painfully 
on his couch. " Is she safe and unharm^ !” was 
his ftnt question, and it was asked with an eagerness 
which iiidmated how far it preceded all odicr con- 
siderations. Wiien Amelot replied in die affirmative, 
he sighed, as one whose bosom is relieved from some 
weighty load, and in a less animated voice, asked of 
I the page where they were. ** This apartment,” he 
said, ** with its furniture, are all strange to me.” 

** My dear master,” said Amelot, " you are at 
present too weak to ask questions and receive ex- 
I plaaations.” 

"Bel whore 1 will,” said Damian, as if recover- 
ing. his recoHeedou, " 1 am not in the place where 
my duty calls me. Tell my trumpets to sound to 
horse — to horse, and let Ralph GenvH carry my 
banner. To horse — to horse! we have not a moment 
to loee!^' 

wounded knight made some effort to rise, 
winch, in his state of weakness^ Amelot was eadly 


able to frustrate. ** Thou an right,’' liu saia, as he 
sunk back into his reclining posture — " thou art 
right — lam weak — but why should strength re- 
main when lionour is lost.” 

The unhappy young man covered his face witli 
his hands, and groaned in agony, which seemed 
mni*c tiiat of the mind than of the body. Lady 
Eveline approached his bedside with unassured 
steps, fearing she knew not what, yet earnest to 
testify the intcrost she felt in tho distresses of tho 
sufferer. Damian looked up and beheld her, and 
ngiiin hid his face with his liands. 

^ What means this strange passion, Sir Knight I” 
said Eveline, with a voice which, ut fii'st weak and 
trembling, gradually obtained steadiness and com- 
posure. Ought it to grieve you so inudi, sworn 
as you are to the duties of cliivaJry, that Heaven 
hath twice made you its instrument to save die 
uiifortniiatc Eveline Berengor ?” 

" Oh no, no !” he exclaimed with rapidity; " since 
yon are saved, all is well — but time presses — it 
is iiecessary 1 should presently depart — nowhere 
ought 1 now to tarry — least of all, within this castle 
— Once more, Amelot, let them get to horso 1” 

Nay, my good lord,” said tho damsel, "diis must 
not be. As your ward, 1 cannot let iiiy guardian 
part thus suddenly as a ))hysician, T cannot allow 
my patient to destroy himself — It is impossible 
that you can brook die saddle.” 

“A litter — a bier — a cart, to drag fordi die 
dishonoured knight and traitor — all were too gcxid 
for me — a coffin were best of all ! — But see, 
Amelot, that it be framed like that of dio meanest 
churl — 110 spurs displayed on the pall — no shield 
with the ancient coat of the Dc Lacys — no helmet 
witli their knightly crest must deck the hearse of 
him whose name is dishonoured 1” j 

"Is, his brain unsettiedt” said Eveline, looking 
widi terror from the wounded man to his attend- 
ant ; " or is there some dreadful mystery iii these 
broken words 1 — If so, speak it fordi ; and if it 
may be amended by life or goods, my deliverer will 
sustain no wrong.” 

Amelot regarded her with a dejected and melan- 
choly air, shook his head, and looked down on his 
master with a couiitenanco which seemed to expxesi^ 
that die questions which slic asked could not be 
prudently answered in Sir Damian’s presence. Tlie 
Lady Eveline, observing this gesture, stepped back 
into tho outer apartment, and made Amelot a sign 
to follow her. Ho obeyed, after a glance at his 
master, who remained in the same disconsolate pos- 
ture as formerly, with bis hands crossed over his 
I eyes, like one who wished to exclude the light, and 
all which die light made visible. 

When Amelot was in the wardrobe, Eveline, 
making signs to her attendants to keep at sudi 
distance as the room permitted, questioned him 
closely on die cause of his master’s desperate ex- 
pression of terror and remorse. " Thou kiiowest,’* 
she said, " that 1 am bound to succour thy lord, i| 

I may, both from gratitude, as one whom he hath 
served to the peril of his life — and also from kina - 
n^anship. Tell me, therefore, in what case he stands, 
that 1 may help him if I can — that is,” she added 
her pale cheeks deeply eolonring, "if the eauae of 
the distress be fitting for me to hear.” 

I The page bowed low, yet sliewed such embarimsa- 
; ment when be began to speak, as produced a eorre- 
sponding degree of confusion in the Lady Evolme, 
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who, iievertlieloas, urged him os before “ to siieak 
without scruple or delay — so that the tenor of his 
discourse wa<s fitting for her ears.’* 

"Believe me, noble lady,” said Amelot, "your 
commands had been instantly obeyed, but that I 
fear iiiy master’s displeasure if I talk of his affairs 
j without his warrant ; nevcrtheloas, uii your coin- 
I iiiand, whom I know he honours above "all earthly 
i beings, 1 will speak thus far, that if his life be safe 
' from ^e wounds he has received, his honour and 
i worship may be in great danger, if it please not 
: Heaven to send a remedy.” 

I " Speak on,” said Eveline ; " and be asbm*ed 

■ you will do Sir Damian De Lacy no prejudice by 
I tlie confidence you may rest in me.” 

; " I well believe it, lady,” said the page. " Know, 

. then, if it be not already known to you, that the 
i clowns and rabble, who have taken arms against 
I the nobles in the west, pretend to be favoured in 
j their insurrection, not only by llandal Lacy, but by 
: my master, Sir Damiar ” 

" They lie that dare charge him witli such foul 
treason to his own blood, as well as to liis sovc- 
l^ign !” replied Eveline. 

“ Well do I believe they lie,” said Amelot; "but 
this hinders not tlicir falsehoods from being believed 
by those who know him lc.ss inwardly. More than 
; one runaway from our troop have joined this rabhlc- 
' ment, and that gives some credit hi the scau<lal. 

' And then they say — they say — that — in short, 

! tliat my master longs to possess the lands in his 
; proper right which he occupies as his uncle’s ad- 
ininistrator; and that if the old Constable — 1 crave 
I your pardon, madam — should return from Pales- 
tine, ho should find it dillicult to obtain possession 
I of his own again.” 

I " The sordid wretches judge of others by their | 
j own base minds, and conceive those temptations too 
' powerful for men of worth, which they are tlieni- 
I selves conscious they would be unable to resist. 

I But are the insurgents then so insolentaiid so power- 
I fill f We have heard of tlieir violences, but only as 
I if it had been some popular tumult.” 

" We had notice last night tliat they have drawn 
together in great force, and besieged or blockaded 
N^d Weulock, with his nicii-at-anns, in a village 
about ten miles hence. Ho hatli scut to my roas- 
ter, as his kinsman and companion-at-amis, to come 
to his assistance. We were on horseback Uiis morn- 
ing to march to the rescue — when ” 

He paused, and seemed unwilling to proceed. 
Eveline caught at the word. " When you heard of 
my danger 1” she said. " I would ye had rather 
heard of my deadi !” 

" Surely, noble lady,” said die page, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, " nothing but so strong a cause 
could have m^e my master halt his troop, and carry 
the better part of them to the Welsh mountains, 
when his countryman’s distress, and tlie commands 
of the King’s Lieutenant, so peremptorily demanded 
his presence elsewhere.” 

" I knew iV’ she said—" 1 knew I was bom to 
de his deatmetion 1 yet methinks this is worse thai^ 

I dramed of, when the worst was in my thoughts. 

■ I feared to occasion his deatli, not his loss of fame. 
For God’s sake, young Amelot, do what thou canst, 
and that without loss m time ! Get Uiee straightway 
to horse, and join to thy own men as many as tliou 
canst gather m mine — Go — ride, my brave youth 
— diew thy iftaBter*8 banner, and let diem see tiiat 


his forces and his heart are with diem, tlniugii hie I 
person be absent. Haste, haste, for the time is 
precious.” 

"Blit the safety of this castle — But your owr 
safety 1” said tho page. " God kiiow.4 how willingly 
1 would do aught to save his fame 1 But I knoa 
iny master’s mood ; ami were you to suffer by my 
leaving the Garde Doloureuse, even although I were 
to save him lands, life, and honour, by my doing sO; 

T should be more like to taste of his dagger, than of 
his tliaiiks or bounty.” 

“ Go, nevertlielohs, dear Amelot,” said slio ; | 
" gatlicr what force thou canst make, and begone.” 

" You spur a willing horse, inadain,” said die 
page, springing to his feet ; " and in the condition 
of my master, 1 see nothing better than that his 
banner should be dis])layed against these churls.” 

"To arms, then,” said Eveline, Imslily; "to 
aiiiis, and win thy spui’s. Bring me assurance i 
that thy master’s honour is safe, and I will my- | 
self buckle them on thy heels. Here — take this I 
blessed rosary — bind it on thy ciHist, and be the j 
tiiought of tlie Virgin of the Garde Doloureuse, 
that never failed a votary, strung with thee in the 
hour of conflict.” | 

She laid scarcely ended, ere Amelot fltiw from 
her pi*c8encc, and suiiimoiiing together siicli horse 
as he could assemble, both of his master’s, and of 
those belonging to the castle, there were soon forty 
cavaliers mounted in the court-yard. 

But although tho page was thus far readily 
obeyed, yet when the soldiers heard ilicy were to 
go forth on a dangc;roiia expedition, with no more 
experienced general lhaii a youth of fifteen, they 
shewed a decifled reluctance to move from the castle. 
The old soldiers of De Lacy said, Damian himself 
was almost too youthful to command them, and 
had no right to delegate liis autliurity to a mere 
boy ; while tlio followers of Berenger said, their 
mistress might be satisfied with her deliverance 
of the morning, without trying farther dangerous 
conclusions by diminishing the garrison of her castle 
— " Tho times,” they said, " wei-e stoiony, and it waa 
wisest to keep a stone roof over tlieir heads.” 

The more the soldiers communicated their ideas 
and apprehensions to each other, the stronger tlieir 
disinclination to the undertaking became; and when 
Amelot, who, page-liko, had gone to see that liis own 
horse was accoutred and brought forth, returned to 
tlie castle-yard, he found them standing confusedly 
together, some mounted, sonic on foot, all men 
speaking loud, and all in a state of disf)i*der. Ualph 
Gcnvil, a veteran wliose face had been si‘amed with 
many a scar, and who had long followed the trade of 
i| soldier of fortune, stood apart from the rest, hold- 
ing his horse’s bridle in one hand, and in the oUiet 
the banner-spear, around which the banner of De 
Lacy was still folded. 

" What means tliis, Geuvil f” said the page^ 
angrily. " Why do you not mount your horse and 
display tlie banner ? and what occasions all this 
confusion 1” 

" Truly, Sir Page,” said Geiivil, composedly, " ] 
am not in my saddle, because 1 have some regard 
for Uiis old silken rag, whicli 1 liave borne to honour 
in my time, and 1 will not willingly carry it wneie 
men are unwilling to follow and defend it.” 

"No march— no sally — no lifting of banner 
to-day 1” cried the soldiers, by way of burden to 
banner-nuiu’s discourse. 
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«Ho'.v row, fin wants! do you mutiny!” said 
Aiiiolot,lnviiifr his hand upon liis rwoH. 

“ Moiiacc not me, Sir Boy,” said Ocuvil ; «nor 
shake your sword my way. 1 tell thee, Amcdot, 
wwe my weapon to cross with yours, never flail 
sent abroad nioi*e chaff tlian J would make splinters 
of your hatched and gilded toastiii^v-iron. Look 
you, there are ti^rny-hearded men here that care 
not to bo led al>ont on any boy’s humour. J‘\ir 
me, I stand little mmii that ; and F care not whe- 
tiier one boy or another connnaiids me. JJut J am 
Ihe Lacy’s man for the time ; and J am not sni'e 
that, in inai*chin,i^ to the aid of this Wild WenhK*k, 
we shall do an errand the Lacy will thank iia for. 
Why led he us not thither in the morning when we 
were commanded off into the mountains I” 

Yon well know the cause,” said the jnge. 

“ Yea, we do know the cause; or, if we do not, we 
can guess it,” answen'd tlio baiiner-innn, with a 
horse laugh, which was echoed by several of liis 
companions. 

1 will cram tlje ealnnniy down thy false throat, 
Oenvil !” siiid the page ; and, drawing liis swr)ril, 
tlin’sw himself headlong on the haiiiier-ninn, without 
considering their grea t difference of strength. 

Genvil was contented to foil liis attnek by one, 
and, as it eepinod, a slight movement of hisgigantie 
arm, with which he forced the page aside, parrying,, 
at the same time, his blow' witli tlie 8taiidard-«pear. 

There was anotluT loud laugh, and Anielot, feel- 
ing all his efforts baffled, tlircw bis sword from him, 
and weeping in pride and indignation, liusteiied 
back to tell the T^idv Fivr*line of his bad siiceeas. 

All,” be said, *• is lost - the wiwardly villains 
have mutinied, and will not move ; and the blame 
of tlieir slotli and faiutbeavtedness will be laid on 
roy dear master.” 

“That shall n'*v«P be,” said Eveline, “should 1 
die to prevent it. — Foifow me, Ainelot.” 

She hastily threw a sc iHet scai*f over her dark 
garments, and i>a?>iuiied down to the court-yard, 
followed Igr Gillian, assuming, as slie went, various 
attitudes and actions expressing nstonishment and 
pity, and by Hose, carefidly suppressing all appesir- 
ance of tbe feelings which she really ciiterttiiiied. 

Eveline entered tlie caHtle-eourf, with the kind- 
ling eye and glow'ing b]*ow which her ancestoi’s 
wore wont to bear in danger and extremity, when 
Uieir soul was arming to meet the storm, iind dis- 
played in tlicir mien and looks high command and 
contempt of danger. She seemed at the moment 
taller than her usual size ; and it was with a voice 
distinct and clearly heard, though not exceeding 
Um dc1ic.‘icy of feminine tone, that the niutiiieers 
heard her Mdress them. “ How is this, my mus- 
ters r* she said ; and as slie spoke, the bulky forms 
of tlie armed soldiers seemed to draw closer to- 
gether, as if to escape her individual censure. It 
was like a group of hea%'y water-fowl, when they 
dose to avoid the stoop of the slight and beautiful 
merlin, dreading the superiority of its nature and 
breeding over tlicir own inert physical strerigtli. — 
“How now!” again she demanded of them ; “ is it 
a time, think ye, to mutiny, win'll your lord is 
absent, and his nephew and lieutenant lien Htretchod 
una lied of sickness!' — Js it thus you keep your 
oatlis! — Thus ye merit your leader’s bounty! — 
Shame on ye, craven hounds, that quail and give 
i baok the instant you lose sight of the liiiiitsinan f” 

There was a pause — tbe 8oldiei*s looked on each 


other, and then again on Eveline, as if ashamed 
alike to hold out in their mutiny, or to return to 
their usual discipline. 

“ I see how it is, my brave friends — ye lack a 
leader here; bnt stay not for that — I will guide 
yon inyseli', and, woman as 1 am, there need not a 
I man of you fear disgrace whero a BereiigfT com 
mandrt. — Trap my paliVey with a steel saddle,” shf 
said, “ and that instantly,” She snatched from tin 
I ground the page’s light head-piece, and threw it 
over her liair, caught up bis drawn sw'oi*d,and went 
on. “ Here I prtimise you my countenance and 
guidance — this gentleiiiaii,” she pointed to Genvil 
“ shall supply my lack of military skill. He look^ 
like a man that hath seen many a day of battle, and 
can well teach a young leader Jiei* devoir.” 

“ Cortes,” sail! the old soldier, smiling in spite of 
himself, and shaking his head at the same time, 

m;.iiy a battle have I aeon, but never under sucli 
a commander.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Eveline, seeing how the eyes 
of the rest tnriu'd on Genvil, “you do not — can- 
not — will not — refuse to follow me ? Y oil do not 
as a soldier, for my weak voiec supplies your cap- 
tain’s orders — you cannot ns a geiitlciiian, for a 
lady, a forlorn and distresst'd female, asks you » 
boon — you will not as an Englishman, for your 
country i^equires yoiir sword, and your comrade!) 
arc ill danger. Unfurl your l>aniier, then, and 
inarch.” 

“ I would do so, upon iny soul, fair lady,” an- , 
mvered (iiMivil,as if preparing to unfold the banner , 
— “Anri Anielot might lead us well enough, with 
advantage of some lessons from me. Bnt I wot not 
wlietln*r yon an* wilding us on the right road.” 

“ Siivfdy , sniM'ly sairl I'' veline, earnestly, “ it iinist 
be the right road which conducts you to the 1 * 0110 ! 
of Wenloek ami his followei’S, besieged by the in- 
surgent hinrrs.” 

“ 1 know not,” said Genvil, still Iiesitating. “ Onr 
leader ln*re. Sir J^amiaii de Laey, protects the com- 
mons — men say he hefricnrls them — and 1 Know 
lie quarrrdlerl witli Wild Weiilock once for some 
lietty wrong he ilid tf) the miller’s wife at Twyford. 
Woslioidd be finc'ly off, when onr fiery young leader 
is on font again, if lie should find wc bad been 
fighting against tlic side lie favoured.” 

“ Assiii'e yoursi'lf,” said the maiden, anxiously, 

“ the more he would protect the commons against 
oppii'ssion, the more he would put them down when 
rippi'ossiiig othei’s. Mount and ride — save Wen - 
lock and liis men — thei*e is life and death in every 
moment. 1 will warrant, with my life and lands, 
that w'hatsocver yon do will be bold good service 
to De Lacy. Come, then, follow me.” 

“ None surely can know Sir Damian’s purpose 
better than you, fair damsel,” answei*ed Genvil ; 

“ nay, for that matter, you can make him change 
as ye list — And so 1 will march wiih the men, and 
we will aid Weiilock, if it is yet time, as 1 tnist it 
may ; for he is a niggod wolf, and when he turns to 
bay, will cost the boors blood enough ere tliey sound 
,a mort But do you I'cnmin within the C 4 istle, fair 
lady, and trust to Aniolot and me. -- Conte, Sir 
Page, assunic the command, since so it must be $ ■ 
tlniugh, by my faith, it is pity fn talto tlie<btlA4- 
piece from that pretty bond, and tbe sword: fyooi 
that pretty liniid — By Saint George 1 to see them 
tliei-e is a credit to the soldier’s jirofcssion.” 

The lady accordingly surrendered Uip weapon* 
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ro Amelot, exhorting him in few words to forget 
dio offence he had received, mid do his devoir man- 
liilljr. Mennwhilfi Geiivil alowly unrolled the pen- 
iion~theii shook it abroad, and without putting his 
foot in tho ntirrup, aided himself a little with rest- 
ing on the spear, and threw himself into the saddle, 
lioavily armed as he was. “ We are ready now, an 
•t like your juvenility,** said he to Ainilot ; and 
then, while the j»age was putting the band into order, 
he whispered to his nearest comrade, « Methinks, 
instead ot this old swallow’s tail,^ we should muster 
rarely under a broidered petticoat — a furbelowed 
petticoat has no follow in my mind. — Look yon, 
^itephen Pontnys — I can forgive Damian now for 
torgetting his uncle and his own credit, about tliis 
wench ; for, by my faith, she is one I could have 
doated to death upon j^r amown. Ah I evil luck 
be the women’s portion 1 — they govern ns at every 
turn, Stephen, and at every age. When they arc 
young, they bribe us with fair looks and sugared 
words, sweet kisses and love tokens ; and when 
they are of mid<ilc age, they work us to their will 
by presents and courtesies, red wine and red gold ; 
and when they are old,' wo are fain to run their 
errands to get out of sight of their old leathern 
visages. Well, old De Lacy should have staid at 
home and w'ntelied liis falcon. Ihit it is all one 
us, Steplien, and we may make some vantage to- 
day, for those boors have plundered more than one 
e.i8tle.** 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Poiitoys, " the boor to the 
booty, and the bannor-itian to the boor, a right 
pithy pTOVcrli. But, prithee, canst thou say why 
ills pageship leads us not forward yet !” 

** i’sliaw !” answered Goiivil, <‘tlio shake T gave 
him has addled his brains — or percluiiice lie lias 
not swallowed all his tears yet ; sloth it is not, for 
’tis a forward oockei'il for his years, wlioi'ever ho- 
nour is to be won. — See, they now begin to move. 
— Well, it is a singular thing this gentle blood, 
Stephen ; fur here is a child whom J but now baffled 
like a schoolboy, must lead us graybeards where 
we may get our heads broken, and that at the com- 
mand of a light lady.” 

“ I warrant Sir Damian is secretary to my pretty 
lady,” answered Stephen Pontoys, “ as this springald 
Amelot is to Sir Damian ^'.^T»nd so w'e poor men 
must obey and keep our moufila sliiit.” 

“ But our eyes open, Stephen Pontoys — forget 
not that.” 

They were by this time out of the gates of the 
castle, and upon the road leading to tho village, in 
which, as they understood by tlie intelligeiioe of tlio 
morning, Weplock was besieged or blockaded by a 
greatly superior number of the insurgent commons. 
Amelot rode at the bead of tho troop, still einhar- 
rassed by the affront which he had received in pre- 
sence of the soldiers, and lost in meditating how 
he was to eke. out tliat deficiency of experience, 
which on former occasions had been supplied by 
; the counsels of the banner-man, with whom he was 
! ashamed to seek a reconciliation. But Genvil was 
uot of a nature absolutely sullen, though a habitual 
j grumbler. He rode up to the page, and liaving < 


y * ito petmnn of s KnCglit wm. In shapo. a long Btrniiner, 
i and ferkad like a BwallowV tall : tlie banner of a Jlaiineret waa 
‘ Hqiiare, tfid was formed into the otliiv by cutting tho eneb from 
tlie pennon. It was ilim the cerfiiuYny wjui performed on the 

C mfti of John Chandoi, by the Blade Prince, before the 
tieof B^uni. 
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made his obeisance, respectfully asked him whether 
it were not well that some one or two of their iium- 
l)er pricked forward upon good horses to learn how 
it stood with Wcnlock, and whetlier they sliould 
be able to come up in time to liis assistanoe. 

Methinks, banner -man,” answered Amelot, 
" you should take the ndiug of the troop, since you 
know so fittingly what should be done. You may 
be the fitter to coinniand, because — But I will not 
upbraid you.*’ 

" Because I know so ill bow to obey,” replied 
Genvil ; “ tliat is what you would say ; and, by niy 
faith, 1 cannot deny but there may he some ti'iitli 
in it. But is it not |)e«vish in thee to lot a fiiir 
expedition be unwisely conducted, because of a 
foolish word or a sudden action 1 — Coinn, let it be 
|>eace with us.” 

“ With all my he.nrt,” answered Amelot ; “and 
1 will send out an advanced party ujion the ndvcii* 
turc, as thou hast advised me.” 

“ Let it be old Stephen I’ontoys and two of the 
Chester spears — ho is as wily as an old fox, and 
iicitlior hope nor fear will draw him a hairluviuUh 
farther than judgment warrants.” 

Amelot eagerly embraced the hint, and, at his 
command, Pontoys and two lances dartod forward 
to i*ccoiiiioitre the road before them, and inquire 
into the condition of those whom they were advan- 
cing to succour. “ And now that we arc on ibe old 
tenns, Sir I’age,” said tlio banner-man, “ tell me, 
if thou canst, doth not yonder fair la«ly love our 
handsome knight par ammrt?'* 

“ It is a false calumny,” said Amelot, indignantly, 
“ betrothed as she is to his uncle, 1 am convinced 
she would rather die than have such a tliought, and 
so would our master. I have noted this heretical 
belief in thee before now, Genvil, and I have prayed 
thee to check it. You know the thing cannot be, 
for you know they have scarce over met.” 

“*Ilow should 1 know that,” said Genvil, “or 
thou either I Watch them ever so close — much 
water slides past the mill that Hob Miller never 
wots of. They do correspond ; that, at least, thou 
canst not deny !” 

“ 1 do deny it,” said Amolot, “ as 1 deny all tliat 
can touch tlieir honour.” 

“Then how, in Heaven’s name, comes he by 
such perfect knowlege of her motions, as he has 
displayed no longer since than the morning !” 

“ How should 1 tell 1” answered llic page ; “ there 
be such things, surely, as saints and good angelf^ 
and if there be one on earth deserves their protec- 
tion, it is Dame Eveline Berciiger.” 

“ Well said, Ma.ster Counsel-keeper,” replied 
Genvil, laughing ; “ but that will hardly pass on an 
old trooper.-— Saints and .ingels, quotha! most 
saint-HUc doings, I warrant you.” 

The luigc was about to continue his angry vin- 
dication, when Stephen Pontoys and his followers 
returned upon tlie spur. “ Weiilock holds out 
bravely,” lie exclaimed, “ though he is felly girded 
ill with these boors. Tlio large crossbows are doing 
good service ; and I little doubt his making Ins place 
good till we come up, if it please you to ride sonio- 
thiiig sharply. They have assailed tlic barriers, and 
were close up to them even now, but were driven 
back with small success.” 

The party w'ere now put in as rapid motion, ai 
miglit consist with order, and soon reached top 
of a small ominenee, beneath which lay tho village 
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I \vlici*c Wciilociv was making his defence. Tlie air 
' niiii; witli the cries aiid shouts of tho insurgents, 

; who, iiunicrouH sus bees, and possessed of that dogged 
j spirit of courage so peculiar to the English, thronged 
I liko .'lilts to the barriers, and endeavoured to bivak 
j down the palisiules, or to climb over them, in do- 
! spite of the showers of stones and arrows from 
! within, by which they suflered great loss, .*ia well as 
i by the swords and battle-axes of the tneii-at-ai‘iiis, 

; whenever they came to hand-blows. 

I “ We are in time, we are in time,” said Amclot, 
dropping the reins of his bridle, and joyfully clap- 
; ping his hands ; “ shake thy biinner abroad, Gen- 
! vil — give Weiilock and his fellows a fair ^^ew of it. 
j — Cuninides, halt — breathe your horses for a nio- 
; nieiit. — Hark hither, Genvil — If we descend by 
I yomler broad pathway into the meadow where the 
j cattle are ” 

j “ Bravo, my young falcon I ” replied Genvil, 

■ whose love of battle, like that of the war-lioi’sc of 
I Job, kindled at tlio sight of the spears, and at the 
; sound of the trumpet ; wc sliall have then an easy 

• field for a charge on yonder knaves.” 

I What a thick black cloud tho villains make !” 
said Ameliit ; ” but we will lot daylight through it 

• with our lances — See, Genvil, the defenders hoist 
' a signal to shew tliey have seen iia.” 

A signal to us 1” exclaimed Genvil. By 
Heaven, it is a white flag — a signal of surrender I” 

I ** Surrender ! they cannot dream of it, when wc 
; are advancing to their succour,” i*cplied Amclot ; 

• when two or three melancholy notes from the 
I trumpets of the besieged, with a thundering and 
j tumultuous acclainatiou from tlie besiegers, ren- 
i dered the fact ipdisputable. 

{ ** Down goes Weidock’s pennon,” said Genvil, 

I “ and the churls enter tlie barricades on all points. 
— Here h.is been cowardice or treachery — What 
is to be done 1” 

Advance on them,” said Amclot, retake the 
place, and deliver tiie pinsoners.” 

^ Advance, indeed !” answered tho banner-man 
— *• Not a horse’s length by my counsel — we should 
have every nail in our corslets counted with arrow- 
sliot, before we got down the hill in tho face of such 
a multitude ; and the place to storm afterwards — 
it weru mere insanity.” i 

Yet come a little forward along with me,” said 
the page ; ** perhaps wc may find some path by 
which we could descend unperceived.” 

Accordingly thi'y rode forward a little way to 
reconnoitre the face of tho hill, tho page still urging 
the possibility of descending it unperceived amid 
the confusion, when Genvil answered impatiently, 
^Unperceived! — you are already perceived — 
here comes a fellow, pricking towards us os fast 

• as his beast may trot.” 

As he spoke, the rider came up to Uiem. He ’ 
was a short, thick-set peasant, in an ordinary frieze 
jacket and hose, with a blue cap on his head, which 
be had been scarcely able to pull over a shock head 
- of red hair, that seemed in arms to repel the cover- 
ing. The man’s hands were bloody, and he carried 
at his saddlebow a linen bag, which was also stained 
erith blood. Ye be of Damian dc Lacy’s com- 
pany, be ye not 1” said tliis rude messenger ; and, 
when they answered in tho afiuniative, he proceed 
with the same blunt courtesy, " Hob Miller of 
Twyford commends him to Damian de Lacy^ and, 
knowing his 'purpose to amend disorders in the 


commonwealth. Hob Miller sends him toll of Che 
grist which he hath grinded and with that he 
took from tlie bag a huniKii head, and tendered it 
to Ainelot. 

“ It is Wenlock’s liead,” said Genvil — " how his 
eyes stare !” 

^ They will stare after no more wenches now,” 
said the boor — “ 1 have cured him of caterwaul 
ing.” 

Thou !” said Amclot, stepping hack in disgust 
and indignation. 

" Yes, I myself,” replied tho peasant ; " I am 
Grand Justiciary of the Commons, for lack of a 
better.” 

" Grand hangman, thou wouldst say,” leplied 
Genvil. 

^ Call it what thou list,” replied tlie peasant. ; 
" Tnily, it behoves men in state to give good ex- | 
ample. 1 Ml bid no inaii do that T am not ready | 
to do myself. It is as easy to hang a man, os to 
say hang him ; we will havo no splitting of offices •* 
in this new world, which is liappily set up in old { 
England.” I 

" Wretch !” said Amclot, " take back thy bloody | 
token to them that scut dieo ! liadst thou not ! 
come upon assurance, 1 had pinned thee to the | 
earth with my lance — But, be assured, your crnelty ! 
shall be fearfully avenged. — Come, Genvil, let ns to | 
our men ; there is uo farther use in abiding here.” | 

The fellow, who had expected a very different ‘ 
reception, stood staring after them for a few mo- ; 
meiits, then i-eplaccd liis bloody trophy in the ; 
wallet, and rode back to those who sent him. 

^ This comes of meddling with men’s amouretteSf* j 
I said Genvil ; ** Sir Damian would needs brawl witli | 

I Weulock about his dealings with this tniller’s { 

I daughter, and you see they account him a favoui'er - 
I of their enterprise ; it will be well if otliers do not I 
I take up tho same opinion. — 1 wish we were rid of ; 

, the trouble which such suspicions may bring upon 
us — ay, w'crc it at the price of my best horse — 1 ; 
am liko to lose him at any rate with tlie day’s hard | 
service, and I would it w'crc the worst it is to cost ! 
us.” ^ ! 

Tho party returned, wearied and discomforted, ^ 
to the castle of the Garde Doloureuse, and not | 
without losing several of tlieir number by the way, { 
some straggling owing to tho weariness of their ; 
horses, and others taking the opportunity of deser- 
tion, in order to join with the bauds of insurgents 
and plunderers, who had now gathered together in 
different quarters, and were augmented by recruits i 
from the dissolute soldiery. I 

Amelot, on his return to the castle, found that j 
the state of bis m.\ster was still very precarious, I 
and tliat the Lady Eveline, though much exhausted, • 
had not yet retired to rest, hnt was awaiting his ; 
return with impatience. He was introduced to her | 
accordingly, and, with a heavy heart, mentioned t^ i 
ineffectual event of his expedition. > 

" Now the saints have pity u^on us 1” said the I 
I^ady Eveline ; " for it seems as if a plague or pest I 
^ attached to me, and extended itself to all who in- 
' tercst themselves in my welfare. From the mo* - 
ment they do so, iheir very virtues become snares 
I to them ; and what would, in every other ease, 
recommend them to honour, is turned to deetmo- 
tion to the friends of Eveline Berenger.” 

I ^ Fear not, fair lady,” said Aroebt ; ** there are 
I still men enough in my master’s camp to put down 
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these disturbers of the public peace. I will but 
abide to receive his instructions, and will hence to* 


uncle !” he writhed himself round, and averted his 
face from Eveline ; then again composing himself. 


morrow, and draw out a force to restore quiet in I I'eplied, “ Alas ! knew my uncle how ill I have 


this part of tlie country.” 


obeyed his precepts, instead of sheltering me within 


“ Alas 1 you know not yet the worst of it,” re- this house, he would command mo to be flung from 
plied Evulinc. ** Since you weut hence, wo have the battlements !” 

received certain notice, that when the soldiei's at “ Fear not his displeasure,” said Eveline, again 
Sir Damian’s camp heard of the accident which he preparing to withdraw *, “ hut endeavour, by tlio 
this morning met with, already discontented witli composure of your spirit, to aid the healing of your 
the inactive life which tliey had of late led, and wounds ; when, I doubt uot, you will be able again 
dispirited by the hurts and reported death of their to establish good order in tlie Constable’s jurisdic- 
leader, they have altogether broken up and dis- tion, long before liis return.” 


porsed their forces. — Yet be of good courage, 
Amelot,” she said ; " tliis house is sti*ong enough 
to bear out a worse tempest than any that is likely 
to be poured on it ; and if all men desert your 
master in wounds and affliction, it becomes yet 
more the part of Eveline Bcrcnger to shelter and 
protect her deliverer.” 


CH AFTER XXVIll. 


l.et our proud trumpet shake their castlo wall, 
Menacing death and ruin. 

Otway. 


Thb evil news with wliicli the last chapter con- 


She coloured as she pronounced tho laat words, 
and hastily left tlie apartment. When she was in 
her own chamber, she dismissed her other atten- 
dants and retained Rose. “ What dost thou think 
of these things, iny wise maiden and monitress !” 
said she. 

« I would,” replied Hose, " either that tliis young 
knight had never entered this castle — or that, 
being here, he could presently leave it — or, that he 
could honourably remain hei*e for ever.” 

« What dost thou mean by remaining here for 
ever !” said Eveline, sharply and hastily. 

“Let me answer that question with another — 
How long has tho Constable of Cliestor been absent 
from England !” , . , 

“ Three years come Saint Clement’s day,” snnl 


eluded were necessarily told to Damian do Lacy, Eveline ; “ and what of that I 

j . 1 ic XT-.. ” 


as the person whom they cliiefly concerned ; and j 
Lady Eveline lierself undertook the task of com- i 
municating them, niiugliug what she said with tears, | 
and again interrupting tliosc tears to suggest topics i 
of hope and comfort, which carried no consolation 
to her own bosom. 

Tho wounded knight continued with his face 

. 1 ^ 1! 


“ Nay, notliiiig ; but * 

“ But what 1 — I command you to speak out.” 

“ A few weeks will place your baud at your own 
disposal.” . . - 

« And think you, Rose,” said Eveline, rising with 
dignity, “that there are no bonds save those which 
are drawn by tho scribe’s pen 1 — We kiiovr little 


JLIIv WUUIIUUU nillHiiv wavia ^ % m a \ 

turned towards her, listening to the disastrous of the Ck)nstable s adventures ; but we know enough 


tidings, as one who was no otherwise affected by 
tliem, than ns they regarded her who told the story. 
When she hail done speaking, he continued as in a 


to shew that his towenug hopes have fallen, and his 
sword and courage proved too weak to change the 
fortunes of the Sultan Saladin. Suppose him re- 


wr wirhis ey J ™ upon her. tuminR so.no brief time hence, as we have scon so 

that she rose up, with the purpose of witlidrawing many crusaders regain neor and bre 

from looks by which she felt herself embarrassed, ken in health — suppose that ho hnds his lOTds )^ 
lie hastened to speak, tliat ho might prevent her waste, and his followcra dispcr«d, by ttio coiwe- 
departun. “All that you have said, fair lady,” quenee erf their late misfortones, how would it somd 
heroplied, “ had been enough, if told by another, should ho also find tliat jus bctroUied bnda had 
to haro broken my heart ; for it tells me tlmt tho wedded and endowed w‘«>JJer 
power and honour of my hoose, so solemnly com- phew whom he most 

mitted to iny charge, have been blasted in my mis- sucli an eng^ment is like » “Jl?® * ’ 

fortunes. But when I look upon yon, and hear which must be redeemed on fiie leiy day, else lor 


that I may be removed from the castle which holds my country, held bound to no more I 
you, and sent elsewhere. I am in no shape worthy “ That is a h leniish fa^iom Bose, 

r:^orfarther ears, since I have no longer Uii tr^;“but tlie honoimo aN^an isi^ot^^ 
aweida of others at my disposal, and am totally un- with an observance so hmited. Wlmt . I 
aKr the wSont to draw my ouii.” thou have my honour, my affiection^ 

“ And If you arc generous enough to think of that is most vslmb|e to a woman, d^nd ^ 

me in youp^own misfortunes, noble knight,” an- same prngr^ of iTfnTfHtrl 

awered Eveline, “ can yon suppose that 1 fomt watches for the purpose of seizing on a lOrf ite 
twor^^inwhoseWuef&w^^ pledgel-Am I such a mere ^ 

No, Damhm, sp^dl not of removal- {nust belong to one jf 

< while there is a turret of the Garde Doloureuse* Michaelmas, to another if he comes af^twwaj^ 

■ ini>nd{.i ff, witlun that tarret shall you find dielter No, Rose ; I did iiot tbm mte rpret *"y 
i fend orotoctlon. Such, I am well assured, would ment, sanctioned as it wmw me specim pioviasneo 

: ™. 1, b- i. 
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I — that If at least, l(M>kiiig forward to the time wlieti 
>oii may have a legal companion and protector, see 
it as an extrication from much doubt and danger.*’ 
Do not think of it, Rose,” answered Eveline ; 

” do not liken your mistress to those provident 
dames, who, while one husband yot lives, though in 
old age or weak health, are prudently engaged in 
plotting for another.” 

” Enough, my dearest lady,” said Rose "yet 
not so. l*urmit me one word more. Since you ai*e 
determined not to avail yourself of your freedom, 
even when the fatal period of your engagement is 
expired, why suffer this young man to ^are our 
solitude t — He is surely well enough to he removed 
to some other place of security. Let ns resume our 
former sequestered nio<]c of life, until Providence 
send us some better or more certain prospects.” 

Evolino sighed — looked down — then looking 
upwards, onco more liad opened her lips to express ! 
her willingness to enforce so reasonable an arrange- | 
inent, but for Damian’s i*eccrit wounds, and the dis- 
tracted state of the country, when she was inter- 
rupted by the shrill souud of trumpets, blown before 
tile gate of the castle ; and ILioul, with anxiety on 
his brow, came limping to inform Iris lady, that a 
knight, attended by a pursuivaiit-at-arnis, in the 
royal livery, with a strong guard, was in front of 
the castle, and demanded adiiiittaiice iu the name 
of the King. 

Eveline paused a moment ere she replied, “ Not 
even to the King’s order shall the castle of iny 
ancestors bo opened, until we are well assured of 
the person by whom, and the purpose for which, it 
is demanded. We will ourself to the gate, and learn 
the meaning of this summons — My veil, Hose; 
and call iny women. — Again that trumpet sounds ! 
Alas ! it rings like a signal to death and ruin.” 

The prophetic apprehensions of Eveline were not 
false ; fur st-arce had she reached the dour of the 
apartment, when she was met by the page Aiiielot, 
ill a state of such disordered apprehension as au 
eli've of chivalry was scarce on any occasion per- 
mitted to 'display. " Lady, noble lady,” ho said, 
hastily bending his knee to Eveline, " wive iny 
dearest master 1 — You, and you alone, can save 
him at tliis extremity.” 

" I !” said Eveline, hi astonishmciit — " [ wive 
him ! — And from what danger 1 — God knows how 
willingly 1” 

There she stopped short, as if afraid to trust 
herself with expressing what rose to her lips. 

" Guy 3iIoiithcrmcr, lady, is at the gate, with a 
pursuivant and the royal banner. The heredikiry 
enemy of the House of Lacy, thus accoinpauicd, 
comes hither for no good — the extent of the evil 1 
know not, but for evil he comes. My master slew 
his nephew at the field of Malpas, and there- 
fore” He was here interrupted by another 

flourish of trumpets, which rung, as if in shrill 
impatience, tlirough the vaults of the ancient for- 
ti’ess. 

Tlie Lady Eveline hasted to the gate, and found 
that the wardens, and others who attended there, 
were looking on each other wiUi doubtful ami 
alarmed countenances, which they turned upon her 
at her amval, os if to Seek from their mistress tho 
I comfort and the courage which they could not 
eommunicate to each other. Without the gate, 
mounted, and in coinplcte aimour, was an elderly | 
and stately knight, wboCe raised visor and beaver i 


depressed, shewed a beard already grizzled. Beside 
him appeared tho pursuivant on hoiwcback, the 
rc»yal arms embroidered on his heraldic dress of 
ollice, and all tho importance of offended conse* 
queiicc oil his countenance, which was shaded by 
his barret-cap and triple plume. They were at- 
tended by a body of about fifty soldiers, anmiged 
under the guidon of England. 

When the Lady Evcliue appeared at the barrier, 
tlio knight, after a slight reverence, which seemed 
more in formal courtesy than iu kiudiicss, de- 
manded if he saw tlic daughter of Raymond 
Dei'engcr. "And is it,” lie continued, when he 
had received an answer iu tlie affirmative, " before 
tho castle of that approved and favoured servant 
of tho House of Anjou, that King Heury’s trumpets 
liave thrice sounded, witliout obtaining an entrance 
for those who are honoured with their Sovereign’s 
command 1” 

" My condition,” answered Eveline, " must ex- 
j cuse my caution. 1 am a lone maideu, residing in 
a frontier fortress. 1 may admit no one without 
inquiring his purpose, and being assured that his 
cnU’uiicc consists with the safety of the place, and 
iiiiiie own honour.” 

"Since you are so ]>unctiUuus, lady,” I'eplied 
Montliermer, " know, tliat in the present distracted 
state of the country, it is his Grace the king’s 
pleasure to place witliiii your walls a body of mcn- 
at-arins, sufficient to guard tliis important castle, 
both from the insurgent peasants, who burn and 
slay, and from the Welsh, who, it inubt be ex i 
pccted, will, according to their wont in time of 
disturbance, iiiako incuraioiis on tho frontiers. 
Undo your gates, then, Lady of Bcreiiger, uid 
suffer his Grace’s forces to enter tlie castle.” 

" Sir Knight,” answered tho lady, " this castle, 
like every other forti'esa in England, is the King’s 
by law ; but by law also L am the keeper and de 
fender of it; and it is tho tenure by wliieli my 
ancestors held these lands. 1 havo men enough 
to iiiaiutaiu the Garde Duloui'euse in my time, as - 
niy father, and iny grandfathoT before him, defen- 
ded it in tbeirs. The King is gracious to send me 
Miccours, but 1 need not tlie aid of hirelings; neither 
do 1 think it safe to admit such into iny castle, who 
may, in this lawless time, make themselves masters 
of it for other than its lawful mistress.” 

" Lady,” replied the old warrior, " his Grace is 
not ignorant of the motives which produce a contu- 
macy like this. It is not any apprehension for the 
royal forces which influences you, a iHiyal vassal, 
ill this refractory conduct. 1 might proceed upon 
your refusal to praclaim you a traitor to tlie Crown, 
but tlio King remembers tlie services of your 
father. Know, then, we are not i^omiit tliat Da- 
riiiaii de Lacy, accused of iiistigaang and heading 
this insurreciiou, and of deserting his duty in the 
field, and abandoning a noble comrade to the swords 
of the brutal peasants, has found slieltor undei* Uiis 
roof, with litUe credit to your loynlty as a vassal, 
or your conduct as a high-bom maiden. Deliver 
^him up to us, and I will dmw off these men^t-anns, 
and dispense, tliough 1 may scarce answer doing so, 
with tlie occupation of the castle.” 

"Guy de MouUiermer,” answered Eveline, "be 
that throws a stain on my name, speaks fiilsely and 
uiiworthilv ; as for Damian de Lacy, he knows how 
to defend bis own fiune. Tliis only let me say, that, 

I while he takes hia abode in the castle of die betrothed 
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of Ilia ki Hainan, she delivers him to no one, least ot 
,tll to hia wclhkiiowii feudal enemy — Drop the 
()ortcuUia, wardens, and let it not be raised witliuut 
iiiy special order.” 

The portcullis, as she spoke, fell rattling and 
(‘langiiig to tbo ground, and Mouthenner, in bufHed 
i.pitc, i-cmained excluded from the castle. « Un- 
woilliy lady he began in passion, then checking 
liiniaolf, said calmly to the pursuivant, “ Ye are I 
witness tluit she hath admitted that the ti'aitor is j 
within tliat castle — ye are witness that, lawfully 
suniiiiuned, this Eveline Berciigcr refuses to do- 
Jver him up. Do your duty. Sir Pursuivant, as 
is usual ill such cases.” 

The pursuivant then advanced and proclaimed, 
in the fonnal and fatal pliiese befitting the occa* 
sion, that Eveline Bereuger, lawfully suuiiiioiied, 
refusing to admit the King’s foi*ces into her castle, 
and to deliver up the body of a false traitor, called 
Damian de Lacy, had hei*sclf iucuri'cd the penalty 
of high ti*casoii, and had involved within the same 
doom all who aided, abetted, or maintained her iu 
holding out the said castle against their .allcgiunce 
to Henry of Anjou. The truiii|iets, so soon as the 
voice of the herald had ceased, confirincd the doom 
ho had pranouiiccd, by a lung and oiiiiiiuus (ical, 
startling from their nests tho owl and the raven, 
who replied to it by their ill-boding screams. 

The defenders of the castle looked on each other 
with blank and dejected countenances, while Mon- 
thenner, raising aloft his lance, exclaimed, us he 
turned his horse from the castle gate, When 1 
next approach the Garde Dolourcuse, it will be not j 
ineivly to intimate, hut to execute, the mandate of ! 
iny S<»vereign.” j 

As Eveline stood pensively to behold the retreat | 
of Moiithcrmer and his associates, and to consider , 
what was to be done in this emergency, she heard j 
one of the EJeinings, in a low tone, ask an Eiiglisli- i 
iiiaii, who stood beside him, whnt wiis the meaning i 
of a traitor. j 

*'OiJO who betruyeth a trust reposed — a be- j 
Irayer,” ssiid the interpreter. j 

The phrase which ho used I'ecullcd to Eveline’s j 

memory her boding vision or dream. Alas 1 ” 
tilic said, tlie vengeance of the liend is about to 
be accomplished. Widow’d wife and wcfldcd maid 

— these epithets have long been mine. UetroUied 1 

— wo ’s me ! it is tho key-stone of my destiny. 
Betrayer I am now denounced, though, thank God, 

J am clear from the guilt ! It only follows that I 
should bo betrayed, and the evil prophecy will bo 
fulfilled to tile very letter.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Out on ye, owls ; — Nothing but dongs of doatli ? , 

Hii^iard III, 


I Moiufi than three months bad elapsed since the 
; event narrated iu the last cliapter, and it had been 
the precursor of others of still groater importance, 
' whiw will evolve themselves iu the course of our 
;LthUTative. But, os we profess to present to tlie 
' reader not a precise detail of circumstances, ac- 
Qording to th^ order and date, but a series of 
oicturee^ endeavouring to exhibit the most striking 


incidents before the eye or imagination of those 
whom it nmy ouncern, we tliui*eforc open a new 
scene, and bring other actors upon the atugOk 
Along a wasted tract of country, iiiui'e than 
twelve miles disUiiit i'nmi the («ar(le Dolourcuse, 
ill the heat of a suiuuier uoon, which shed a burn- 
ing lustre on the silent valley, and tho blackened 
ruins of the cottages with which it had been once 
graced, tw'u travellers walked slowly, whose jialmer 
cloalts, pilgrims’ staves, large slujched hats, witli 
A scallop diell bound on the litjut of each, above 
all, the cross, cut in red cloth uptm their shoulders, 
marked them as pilgrims who had acccmiplished 
their vow, and had reliirnetl from that fatal bourne, 
from which, in thobe days, reluruial so few of tlie 
tliousands who visited it, whether iu the love of 
eutcrpi'isc, or in the ardour of devotion. 

The pilgrims had passed, that morning, through 
a scene of devashition similar to, and scarce sur- 
passed in luiscry by,' those which they had often 
trod during tho w'ars of the Cross. They had seen 
hamlets which appeared to have siiffered all the 
fury of military exocntioii, the houses being burned 
to tho ground; and in many cases the carcasses of 
j die miscTablo inhabi Units, or rather relics of such 
I objects, were suspended (»n temporary gibbets, or 
; on the trees, which had been ullow'od to remain 
j stmiding, only, it would seem, to serve the con- 
j v’cnicueo of die executioners. Living creatures 
j they saw *110110, cxei'ptiiig those wild denizens of 
I natiu*e who seemed silently resuming the now 
I wasted district, from which they might have been 
j formerly cx]>elle<l by tho course of civilisation. 

I Their ears were no less disagreeably occupied than 
I dicir eyes. The pensive travellers might indeed 
I hear the screams of the raven, as if lamenting tho 
I decay of the caniuge on which he had been gorged ; 
j and now and then the plaintive howl of some dog, 

I deprived of his home and master ; but no sounds 
I w'hicli argued eillier labour or domcslicatioii of any 
I kind. 

I The sable figures, w'ho, with wcariejl steps, as it 
I appuaivd, tnivcllcil dirough these scenes of dcso- 
I latioii and ravage, seemed assimilated to Uieiii in 
I appoai’ance. They spoRc nut with each other — 

! Uiey looked not to each udier — but one, the shorter 
I of tho pair, keeping about half a pace in front ol 
j ins companion, they moved slowly, as priests re- 
I turning from a sinner’s death-bed, or rather .os 
! spectres flitting along the precincts of a church-* j 
yard. 1 

At length tlicy ix^ached a grassy mound, on the 
top of whicli was placeil one of tliose receptacles 
for tho dead of the ancient Dritisli chiefs of dis- 
tinction, called Kist-Vaen, whicli ai-e composed of 
iipriglit fragmoiits of granite, so placcMl as to form 
a stoiio coffin, or sonietliiiig bearing that resem- 
blance. The scpulchro had been long violated by 
the victorious Saxons, either in scorn or iu idle 
curiosity, or because treasures were supposed to 
be sometimes concealed in sueli spots. The liiige : 
flat stone which luul ouee been the cover of tho ' 
colKn, if so it might be termed, lay broken in two 
* pieces at some distance from the se^lclirc ; and, 
overgrown as the fragments were witli grass and 
lichens, shewed plainly that Uie lid had been re- 
moved to its present situation many years before. 

A stunted and doddered oak still spread its bimielies 
over tho open and rudo mausoleum, as if the Druid’s 
badge and emblem, oliat.f'^iced ftad storm-broken, 
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w.a3 still bending to offer its protection to tlio .last and causeless jealousy occupy the bi'ain of a gallant 
remnants of their worship. old soldier. Here, in this last misfortune, to recall , 

This, then, is the Kht-raen** said the shorter no more ancient proofs of his fidelity, could he 

pilgrim ; and here we must abide tidings of our mean otberwise than well with us, when, thrown 

scout. But wh.at, Philip Guarine, have we to ex- by shipwreck upon the coast of Wales, wc would 
pcct as .an explanation of tlie devastation which have been doomed to instant death, had the Gymn 
wc have traversed V* recognized in me the Constable of Chester, and in 

" Some incursion of the Welsh wolves, my lord,” thcc his trusty esquire, the executioner of his com* ; 
replied Guarine ; “ and, by Our Tjady, hen' lies a mauds against the Welsh in so many inrtaucea 1” 
poor Saxon sheep whom they have snapped up.” “ T acknowledge,” said Philip Guarine, “ death 
The Constable (for he was the pilgrim who had had suraly been our fortune, had not that man’s 
walked foremost) turned as ho heard his squire ingenuity n'prcsentfxl us as pilgrims, and, under 
speak, and saw the corpse of a man amongst the that character, acted as our interpreter — and in 
long grass ; by which, indeed, it was so hidden, that that character he entirely precluded us from getting ' 
he himself had passed without notice, what the information from any one respecting the state of j 
esquire, in less abstracted mood, liad not failed to things here, which it behoved your lordship much ! 
observe. The leathern doublet of the slain bespoke to know, and which T must needs say looks gloomy • 
him an English peassmt — the body lay on its face, and suspicious enough.” | 

and the arrow which had caused his dcatli still Still art thou a fool, Guarine,” said the Con- ! 

stuck in his back. stable ; for, look you, had Vidal meant ill by us, ' 

Philip Guarine, with the cool indifferonco of one 'why should he not have betrayed us ti> the Wolsb, 
accustomed to such scones, drew Ihc shaft from the or siifTercd us, by shewing such knowledge as tliou ; 
mail’s hack, as composedly as ho would have re- and I may have of their gibberish, to betray our- : 
moved it from the body of a deer. With similar selves ?” ' 

indifference the Gonstoble signed to his esquire to “ Well, iny lord,” sjud Guarine, “ I may he • 
give him the arrow — looked at it with indolent silenced, but not satisfied. All the fair words hu 
curiosity, and then said, Thou hast forgotten thy can speak — all the fine tunes he can play — He- 
old craft, Guarine, when thon callest that a Welsh nault Vidal will be to iny eyes ever a dark and 
sliaft. Trust me, it flew from a Norman bow ; but suspicious man, with features always ready to mould 
why it should be found in the body of that Engltsli therasolvi^s into the fittest fonn to attract confidbiiccj 
churl, T can ill guess.” with a tongue framed to utter the most flattering 

“ Some runaway serf, 1 w'ould wan*ant — some and agi*eeable words at ono time, and at anoUier to , 
mongrel cur, who had joined the Welsh pack of play shrewd plainness or blunt honesty ; and an ' 
hounds,’^ answered the esquire. eye which, when he Blinks himself unobserved, 

It may bo so,” said the Constable ; but T contradicts every assumed expression of features, 

I rather augur some civil war among the Lords every protestation of honesty, and every word ol : 

I Marchei*s themselves. The Welsh, indeed, sweep courtesy or cordiality to which his tongue has j^iveii' | 

! the villages, and leave nothing bcliind them but utterance. But 1 speak not 1001*0 on the subject ; 1 
blood and ashes, but here even castles seem to only I am an old mastiff, of the ti-uo breed — 1 love I 
have been stormed and taken. May God send us my master, but cannot endure sonic of those whom : 
good news of the Gar<lc Dolouveusc !” he favours ; and yonder, as I judge, comes Vidal, j 

“ Amen !” replie<l his squire ; “ but if Renault ; to give us such an account of our situation, as it : 
Vidal brings it, ’twill be the first time he has proved ! shall please him.” 

a bird of good omen.” I A liursemaii was indeed seen advancing in tho 

“ Philip,” said the CoiMable, “ 1 have already path towai^ds the Kist-vaen, with a liasty pace j ! 
told thcc thou art a jealous-pated fool. Uuw many and his dress, in which something of the Eastern , 
times has Vidal shewn his faith in doubt — his ad- fashion was manifest, with tho fantastic attire ! 
dress in difficulty — his courage in battle — his usually worn by men of his profession, made the 
patience under suffering 1” ; Constable aware that the minstrel, of whom tliey 

• ^ It may be all very true, my lord,” replied ^ were speaking, was rapidly approaching them. 

; Guarine; *'yet — but what avails to speak! — I ! Although Hugo de Lacy rendered Biis attendant 
j own he has done you sometimes good service ; but ; no more than what in justice he supposed bis scr- 
I loath were I that your life or honour were at the 1 vices demanded, when he vindicated him from' the 
I mercy of Renault Vidal.” ! suspicions thrown out by Guarine, yet at tlie'bot- 

! ” In Bie name of all tlie saints, thou peevish and ' tom of his heart he had sometimes shared tliose | 

: suspicious fool, what is it thou canst found upon to . suspicions^ and was often angry at himself, as a j 
I his prejudice 1” ‘ just and honest man, for censuring, on tiiq slight i 

** Nothing, my lord,” replied Guarine, " but in- testimony of looks, and sometimes casual expres- 
stinctive suspicion and aversion. Tho child that, sions, a fidelity whidi seemed to be proved by 
for the first time, sees a snake, knows nothing of many acts of zeal and integrity, 
its evil properties, yet he will not chase it and take When Vidal approaclied and dismounted to make . 
It up as he would a butterfly. Such is my dislike his obeisance, bis master hasted to speak to him in 
of Vidal — I cannot help it. I could paraon the words of favour, as if conscious he had been partly 
man his malicious and gloomy sidelong looks, when sharing Guarine’s unjust judgment upon him, by 
I he thinks no one obs^ves him ; but his sneering even listening to it ** Welcome, my trusty Vidal,’’ 

; laugh I cannot foimve — it is like the beast we he said ; *‘thou hast been tlio raven that fed us on 
‘ heard of in Judea, wbo laughs, they say, before he the mountains of Wales, be now tlie dove that 
tears and destroy.” brings us good tidings from the Marches. — Thou 

*** Philip,” said De Lacy, am sorry for thee art silent What mean these downcast looks — 

— aoTry,irom my soul, to see such a predominating that embarrassed carriage* -that cap plucked drvo 

; f. . . t 
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n’t!P tliine eyes In God*s name, man, spealc !— - I 
Fear not fur me — I can bear worse than tongue of * 
man may tell. Thou hast socn me in the wars of ! 
Palestine, when my bravo followers fell, man by ' 
man, aroimd me, and when I was left well-nigh | 
alone — and did I blench then 1 — - Thou liast seen j 
mo when tlie ship’s keel lay grating on the rock, I 
■ind the billows flow in foam over her deck— did I 
blench then ! — No — nor will I now,” 

“ Boast not,” said the minstrel, looking fixedly 
upon the G)n5tablc, as the former assumed the port 
and countenance of one who sets Fortune and her 
utmost malice at defiance — “boast not, lest thy 
bands be made strong.” 

There was a pause of a minute, during which the ; 
group formed at this instant a singular pictum I 
^ Afraid to ask, yet ashamed to teem to fear tho ill ' 
(idiugs which impended, the Constable confi'outed 
his messenger with pci’son erect, arms folded, and 
brow expanded witli resolution; while the minstrel, j 
rarriod beyond his usual and guarded apathy by ^ 
the interest of the moment, bent on Ins master a ' 
keen fixed glance, as If to observe whether his 
courage was real or assumed. ^ 

Philip Ciiariiie, on the other hand, to whom ; 
Heaven, in assigning him a rough exterior, had ' 
denied neither sense nor observation, kept his eye ' 
in turn finnl}' fixed on Vidal, as if endeavouring to 
determine what was the character of that deep in- , 
tercst which gleamed in the miiistrcrs looks ap- • 
parcntly, and was iinahlo to ascertain whether it 
was that of a faithful domestic sympathetically I 
agitated by tho bad news with which he was about • 
to afflict Ins m aster, or that of an executioner stand- | 
dtfaflHjfeknifc suspeuded.«over his victim, dc- ' 
ig iMRow until ho should discover where it | 
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be most sensibly felt. In Guariiie’s mind, 
p^Hiiccd, perhaps, by the previous opinion he had ' 
oi^^Biped, tile latter sentiment so decidedly pre- ' 
donl||Pbd, that he longed to raise his staff, and ' 
striko^wn to die earth the servant, who seemed , 
thus to enjoy tho protracted sufferings of their I 
common niaster. I 

At length a convulsive movement crossed tlic j 
brow of ilie Constable, and Guariiic, when he be- ' 
held a sardonic smile begin to curl Vidai’s lip, could ; 
keep silence no longer, “ Vidal,” he said, “ thou . 
art a ” 

“ A bearer of bad tidings,” said Vidal, interrupt- | 
inghim, "therefore subject to tho misconstruction • 
of every fool who cannot distinguish between tho 
author of harm, and him who unwillingly reports it.” j 
" To what purpose this delay I” said the Con- I 
stable. "Come, Sir Minstrel, I will spare you a I 
pang— 'Eveline lias forsaken and forgotten mo !” 
The ministrcl assented by a low inclination. 

Hugo de Lacy paced a short turn before the 
stone monument^ endeavouring to conquer tho deep 
emotion which he felt. " I forgive her,” he said. 

" Forgive, did I say — Alas ! I have nothing to 
; for^ve. She used but the right I left in licr hand 
! — yes — our date of engagement was out — sho 
had heard of my losses — my defeats-^tho de -4 

• Btraction of my hopes — the expenditure of my 
I vealth ; and has taken tho first opixirtunity which 

• strict law afforded to break off her engagement 
I witii one bankrupt in fortune and fame. Many a 
jmaider. would have done — perhaps in prudence 
( I should have done — tiiis; — but that woman’s 
l', name should not have been Eveline Bcrcnger.” 


He leaned on his esquire’s arm, and for an in- 
stant laid his head on his slioulder with a deptii Oi 
emotion which Giiariiic hud never before seen him 
betray, and which, in awkward kindness, he could 
only attempt to console by bidding his master " be 
of good courage — he had lost but a woman.” 

" This is no selfish emotion, Philip,” said tlie 
Constable, resuming solf-coinmaiid. " I grievo less 
that she lias left me, than that slie has iiiisiudc^ 
me — that she has treated me as tho pawnbroKor 
does bis wretclicd creditor, who arrests the pledge 
as the very moment elapses within which it mi^t 
have been relieved. Did she then think tliat 1 in 
my turn would have been a crodflor so rigid? — 
that T, who, since I knew her, scarce deemed my- 
self worthy of her when 1 had wealth and fume, 
should insist on her sharing my diminished and 
degraded fortunes ? How little slie ever knew me, 
or how selfish must sho have supposed iny mis- 
fortunes to have made mo ! But ho it so — sho is 
gone, and may she bo happy. The thought that 
she disturbed me shall pass from my mind ; and 1 
will think she has done that which 1 myself, as her 
best friend, must in honour have advised.” 

So saying, his countenance, to the surprise of his 
attendants, i*esuincd its usual firm composure. 

" T give you joy,” said the cs(|uii'c, in n whisper 
to the minstrel; " your evil news have wounded less 
deeply than, doubtless, you believed was possible.” 

“ Alas !” replied the minsti*el, " I have others 
and woi'sc bchfiid.” 

This .answer was made in an equivocal tone of 
voice, corresponding to the peculiarity of his man- 
ner, and like that seeming emotion of a deep but 
very doubtful cbai'actor. 

" Eveline Borenger is tlicn married,” said tlio 
Constable ; ^‘and, let mo make a wild guess, — sho 
has not abandoned the family, though sho has for- 
saken the individual — she is still a Lacy 1 ha? — 
Dolt that thou art, wilt thou not understand me ? 
Sho is married to D.amian de Lacy — to ray 
nephew ?” • 

The effort with which tho Constable gave breatii 
to this supposition formed a strange contrast to the 
constrained smile to which ho compelled liis fear 
tures while he uttered it Witli such a smile a 
man about to drink poison might name a health, as 
he put tlie fatal beverage to his lips. 

"No, my lord — not married/' .answered the 
minstrel, with an emphasis on the word, which the 
Constable knew how to interpret 
"No, no,” he replied quickly, "not married, 
perhaps, but engaged — troth -plighted. Where- 

fore not ? The date of her' old afiiance was out, 
why not enter into a new engagement ?” 

" The Lady Eveline and Sir Damian dc Lacy are | 
not affianced that I know of,” auswered hia atten- i 
dant ^ ^ I 

This reply dioivc Do Lacy’s patience to oxtremity. i 
" Dog 1 dost thou trifle witli me 1” ho exclaimed : 

" Vile wirc-pinchcr, thou torturest me ! Spook tho , 
worst at once, or 1 will presently make tiieo minstrel ! 
to the household of Satan.” < 

Calm and collected did the minstrel reply,— ^ 
" Tho Lady Eveline and Sir Damian are neither I 
married nor affianced, my lord. They have loved | 
and lived togctlier — par amours” 

" Dog, and son of a dog,” said De Lacy, " thoc ; 
host !” And, Bciidng tho minstrel by the hriABt, j 
tho exasperated liaron shook him with his whol I 
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dU'engtli. But great as that strength was, it was 
iiiiablo to stagger Vidal, a practised wrestlor, in the 
firm posture which he had assumed, any more than 
liis master’s wratli could disturb the composure of 
the minstrel’s bearing. 

** Confess thou tiast lied,” said the Constable, ro- j 
lea^ng him, after having effected by his violciiee ; 
no greater dcgi'ce of agitation than the exertion of i 
human force iiroduces upon the llockiug Shmes of ' 
tho Druids, which may he shaken, indeed, but not | 
displaced. 

“ Were a lie to buy my own life, yea, tlie lives } 
of all my tribe,” said the minstrel, " I would not ; 
tell one. But truth itself is ever termed falsehood | 
when it counteracts the train of our passions.” 

^ Hear him, Philip Guariiie, hoar liim !” excla imed 
the Constable, turning hastily to his squire : " Ho 
teUs me of my disgrace of the dishonour of luy j 
liouso — of the depravity of those whom I have | 
loved die best in the world — he tells me of it with I 
a calm look, an eye composed, an uiifaltonng | 
tongue. — Is tliis — can it be natural ? Is De Lacy 
sunk so low, that his dishonour shall be told by a | 
common strolling minstrel, as calmly as if it were ' 
a theme for a vain ballad I Perhaps thou wilt | 
make it one, ha !” as he concluded, darting a ; 
furious glance at the minstrel. 

“ PeiTiaps I mighty my lord,” replied the min- I 
strcl, were it not that I must record therein the 
disgrace of Renault Vidal, w'ho sci*A’cd a lord witJi- 
out cither patience to bear insults and wrongs, or 
spirit to revenge them on the authors of his shame.” , 

** Thou art right, tliou art right, good fellow,” 
said the Constable, hastily ; ** it is vengeance now ' 
alone which is left iia — And yet upon whom I” j 

As he spoke ho walked shortly and luistily to j 
and fro ; and, becoming suddenly silent, stood still I 
and wrung his hands with deep emotion. | 

" 1 told thee,” said the minstrel to Guai'iiic, i 
** tiiat my muso would find a .tender part at last. I 
Dost tliou remember the bull-fight we saw in Spain. 
A thousand little darts perplexed and annoyed Uie | 
noble animal, ere he received the last deadly thrust ! 
from the lance of the Moorish Cavalier.” 

<*Mari, or fiend, be whicli thou wilt,” implied | 
tSuarine, diat can thus drink in with pleasure, 
and contemplate at your ease, the misery of an- 
other, I bid thee beware of me ! Utter thy cold- 
blooded taunts in some other ear ; for if my tongue 
be blunt, I wear a sword tliat is sharp enough.” 

^'Thou hast seen inc amongst swords,” answered 
the minstrel, ** and knowest liow little terror tlicy 
^have for sueh as I am.” Yet as he spoke he 
drew off from tho esquire, lie had, in fact, only 
addressed him in that sort of fulness of heart, 
which would have vented itself in soliloquy if alone, 
and now poured itself out on tho nearest auditor, 
without the speaker being entirely conscious of tlie 
sentiments which bis speech excited. 

Few minutes had elapsed before tlie Constable of 
Chester had regained tlio calm external semblance 
with which, unm this last dreadful wound, he had 
borne all the infiictions of fortune. He turned to- 
wards his followers, and addressed the minstrel 
with Ills usuaJ calmness, Thou art right, good fel- 
low,” he said, ^ in what tiioii saidst to me but now, 
and I forgive theo the tamit which accompanied 
tliy good counsel. Speak out^ in God’s name f and 

S ieak to one pirepam to endure Uie evil which 
»d hath sent Uini. CertQs, a good knight is best 


known iu battle, and a Cliristion in tho time oi 
trouble and adversity.” 

Tlio tone in which the Constable spoke, seemed 
to pL*oduce a corresponding effect upon the deport- 
ment of his followers, minstrel dropped at 
once the cynical and audarious tone in which ho 
had lutlierto seemed to tamper witii the passions of 
his master ; and in language simple and respectful, 
and which even approached to sympatliy, informed 
him of the evil news which he liad collected during 
his absence. It was indeed disastrous. 

The refusal of tlie Lady Evclino Bereuger to 
admit Montherraer and his forces into her castle, 
liad of course given circulation and credence to all 
the calumnies which had been circulated to her 
prejudice, and tliat of Dainiaii do Lacy ; and tliere 
I were many who, for various causes, were interested 
1 iu sjireadiiig and supporting these slanders. A 
lai'ge force had been sent into the country to sub- 
due tho insurgent pea/^ants ; and the knights and 
nobles despaUhed for that purpose, failed not to 
' avenge to tiic uttermost, upon the wretclied ple- 
I beiaus, tho noble blood which they had spilled 
, during their temporary triumph. 

I The folio wars of the unfortunate Wenloek were 

infected with the siimc persuasion. Blamed by 
many for a hasty and cowardly surrender of a post 
which might have been defended, they endeavoured 
to vindicato themselves by alleging the hostile de- 
monstrations of Dc Lacy's cavalry as tlie sole cafike 
of tlicir prematui*e submission. 

These rumours, supported by such interested tes- ^ 
timony, spread wide and far through the laud; and, 
joined to the undeniable fact t^t Damian had 
I sought refuge in tho strong castle of Garde Dolou- 
I reuse, which was now defending itself against the 
I royal arms, animated tlie numerous enemies of the 
I house of De Lacy, and drove its vassals and frieudH 
I almost to despair, as men reduced eitlicr to disown 
their tcudal alleglauce, or renounce tliat stUl moi*e 
sacred fealty' which tliey ow'ed to their sovereign. 

At tliis crisis they received intelligence that the 
wise and active monarch by whom the sceptre of 
England was tlicn swayed, was moving towards 
that part of England, at tlie head of a large body of 
soldiers, for tlie purpose at once of pressing the 
siege of tlie Garde Doloureuse, and completing the 
suppression of the insurrection of the pcasantiy, 
which Guy Mouthermer liad nearly accomplishem 

In this emergency, and when the friends and de- 
pendents of the House of Lacy scarcely knew whicli 
hand to turn to, Randal, the Constable’s kinsman, 
and, after Damian, his heir, suddenly appeared 
amongst them, with a royal commission to raise 
and command' such followers of the family as might 
not desire to be involved in the supposed treason 
of the Constable’s delegate. In troublesome times, 
men’s vices are forgotten, provided tliey display 
activity, courage, aim prudence, the virines wen 
most required ; and the appearance of Randal, who 
was by no means deficient ui any of these attributes, 
was received as a good omen by the followers of 
his cousin. They quickly gathered around him, 
surrendered to the royal mandate such strongholds 
as they possessed, and, to vindicate themselves firoin 
any participation in the alleged crimes of Damian, 
they distinj^isbod thomselveai, under Randal’s eom- 
mand, against such scattered bodies of peasantry 
as still kept the field, or lurked in the mountainf 
and passes ; and conducted themselves with so^ 
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banner of Im ancient house displayed^ and flve 
hundred good men assembled under it, Handal 
appeared ^fore the Garde Doloureuse, and joined 
Henry’s camp there. 

The castle was already hardly pressed, and the 
few defenders, disabled by wounds, watching, and 
privation, had now tlie additional discouragement 
to see displayed against their wMla the only banner 
in England, under which they had hoped forces 
might bo mustered for their aid. 

The high-spirited entreaties of Eveline, unbent 
by adversity and want, gradually lost effect on tlie 
defenders oi the castle ; and proposals for surrender 
were urged and discussed by a tumultuary council, 
into which not only the inferior officers, but many 
of the commoh men, had throat themselves, as in a 
(^teriod of such general distress aa unlooses all the 
bonds of discipline, and leaves each mau at liberty 
(o speak and act for himself. To their surprise, in 
the midst of their discussions, Darnain de Lacy, 
arisen from tlie sick-bed to which he had been so 
long cfuifincd, appeared among them, pale and 
feeble, his cl\cek tinged witli the gliastly look which 
is left by long illuess — lie leaned on his page 
Amelot. Gentlemen,” ho said, “and soldiers — 
yet why should f call you either 1 — Gentlemen are 
ever ready to die in Ijehalf of a lady — soldiers hold 
life in scorn compared to tlieir honour.” 

“ Out upon him I out upon him I” exclaimed some 


Ralph Genvil, “ ] see how the wind stiiTeth you , 
but you deceive youi'selves if you think' to. niako 
our young master, Sir Damian, a scape-goat for 
imur light lady. — Nay, never ftown nor fume, Sir 
Damian ; if you know not your safest course, wo 
know it for you. — Followers tif De Lacy, throw 
yourselves on your horses, and two men on one, 
if it be iiceessaiy — we will take this stubborn boy 
in the midst of us, and the dainty squire Amelot 
shall be pnsoner too, if he trouble ns witli liis 
pecvisli opposition. Then let us make a fair sally 
upon the siegers. Those who can cut their way 
tlirough will shift well enough ; tho-sii who fall, will 
bo provided for.” 

A shout from the troo})ers of Lacy’s band ap- 
proved tills proposal. Whilst the followers of 
Gerenger expf>8lu]ated in loud and angry tune, 
Eveline, summoned by the tumult, in vain endea- 
voured to appease it ; and the auger and cntn^atics 
of Damian were equally lost on bis followers. To 
each and cither the answer was the same. 

“Have you no care of it — Because you love 
par amour$f is it reasonable you sliould tlirow away 
your life and ours 1” So exclaimed Genvil to De 
fjRcy ; and in siifter language, but with equal ub- 
fttinacy, the follower of Itoymoud Bcrengcr refuM;<l 
on tlie present occiisioii to listen to the commands 
or prayers of liis daughter. 

Wilkin Flamtuock had retreated from the tumult, 


of the soldiers, interrupting him ; “he would liave | when he kiw the turn which matters had taken. 


( 18 , who are innocent, die the death of traitors, and 
be liangpd in our annour over the walls, rather 
than part with his leman.” 

“ Peace, irreverent slave I” said Damian, in a 
voice like thunder, “ or my last blow shall be a 
mcau one, aimed against such a caitiff as Uiou art 
— And you,” he continued, addressing the rest, — 
“you, who are shrinking from tlie* toils of your 


He left the castle by a sally-port, of which he had 
j been intrusted with the key, and proceeded without 
{ observation or opposition to die royal camp, wlicrc 
! he requested access to the Sovereign. This w'as 
easily obtained, and Wilkin speedily found himsell 
in tlio presence of King Henry, Tho monarch 
was ill his royal 'pavilion, attended by two of his 
sons, Richard and John, who afterwards swayed 


profession, because if you persist in a coiii'se of \ tlio sceptre of England with very diffbrent auspices. 


iionour, death may close tliem a few years sooner 
than it needs must — you, who are scared like 
children at tlio sight of a death’s-head, do not sup- 
pose that Damian de Lacy would desire to 'shelter 
himself at the expense of those lives which you 
hold so dear. Make your bargain with King Henry. 
Deliver mo up to his justice, or his severity ; or, if 
you Kke it better, strike my head from my body, 
and hurl it, as a peace-offering, from the walls of 
the Uastle. To God, in his good time, will 1 trust 
for the clearance of mine honour, lu a word, sur- 
render me, dead or alive, or open the gates and 
permit me to surrender myself.. Only, aa ye are 
men, since I may not say better of yo, care at least 
for the fa/ety of your mistress, and make such terms 
as may seoure hkr safety, and save yourselves from 
tlie dishonour of being held cowardly and perjured 
caitiflb in yonr graves.” 

“Methinks the youth spe^s well and reason- 
ably,” said Wilkin flammook. “ Lot us e’en make 
a grace of surrendering bis body up to tlie King^ 
and assure thereby such terms as we can for our- 
selves and the lady, ere the last morsel of our pro- 
vision is consumed.” 

^ 1 would hardly have proposed this measure,” 
sidd, at rather mumbled, Father Aldrovand, who 
had reoentiy lost four of his front teeth by a stone 
from a (ding, — ‘‘yet, beuig so generously offered 


“ How nowl — What art thou!” was the royal j 
question. 

“ An honest man, from the castle of tlio Gai*de 
Dolourcuse.” 

“ Thou may’st bo honest,” replied the Sovcrei/;n, 

“ but thou comest from a nest of traitoi's.” 

“ Such as tliey arc, my lord, it is niy purpose 
to put them at your royal disposal ; for tlicy Imvo 
no longer the wisdom to guide thcniselvcs, and lack 
alike prudence to hold out, and grace to submit. 
But I would first know of your grace to what terms 
you will admit the defeiidera of yonder gan*ison I” 

“ To sucli os kiiig.9 give to traitors,” said Henry, 
sternly — “ sliarp knives and tough cords.” 

“ Nay, my gracious loi^i, you must be kinder than 
that amounts to, if the castle is to be rendered by 
my means ; else will your cords’ and knives have 
only my poor body to work upon, and you will be 
as far as over from the inside of the Garde Dolou- 
reuse.” 

The King looked at him fixedly. “ Thou kiiow- 
est,” he paid, “ the law of arms. Here, provo.«tt- 
marshal, stands a traitor, and yonder stands a 
tree.” 

“ And here is a tliroat,” said the stout-hearted 
Fleming, unbuttoning tho collar of his doublet 

“By mine honour,” said Prince Richard; “a 
sturdy and faithful yeoman 1 It were better send 
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such follows tlieir dinner, and tlieu buffet \t out 
with tlicm for the castle, than to starve them as the 
bef^garly Frenchmen famish their hounds.” 

“ Peace, Richard,” said his father ; “ thy wit la 
over green, and thy blood over hot, to make thee 
rny counsellor hero. — And you, knave, speak you 
some reasonable terms, and wc will not be over 
strict with thee.” 

** First, then,” said the Fleming, ** I stipulate full 
and free pardon for life, limb, body, and goods, to 
me, Wilkin Flammock, and ray daughU^r Rose.” 

** A true Fleming,” said Prince John; *Mic takes 
care of himself in the first instance.” 

Uis request,” said tlie King, is reasonable. 
What nextl” 

** Safety in life, honour, and land, for the de- 
moiselle Eveline Bcrenger.” 

“ How, sir knave !” said the King, angrily, is 
it for such as thou to dictate to our judgment or 
clemency in tlio case of a noble Norinau Lady { 
Confine thy mediation to such as thyself; or rather 
render us this castle without farther delay ; and be 
assured thy doing so will be of more service to the 
traitora witliin, than weeks more of resistance, 
which must and shall be bootless.” 

The Fleming stood silent, unwilling to surrender 
without some specific terms, yet half convinced, 
from the situation in which he had left the garrison 
of the Garde Doloureusc, that his admitting the 
King’s forces would he, perhaps, the best he could 
do fiw Lady Eveline. 

I Uko thy fidelity, fellow,” said the King, whose 
acute eye perceived the sti*ugglc in the Fleming’s 
bosom ; but carry not thy stubbonmess too far. 
Have we not said we will be gracious to yonder 
offenders, us far as our royal duty will permit !” 

** And, royal father,” said Prince John, inter- 
posing, I pray you let me have the grace to take 
first possession of the Garde Dolourcuso, and the 
wardship oi* forfeiture of the ofiending lady.” 

” I pray you also, my royal father, to grant 
John’s boon,” said his brother llichard, in a tone 
of mockery. " Consider, royal father, it is the first 
desire he l-aih shewn to approach the barriers of { 
the castle, though we have attacked them forty | 
times at feast. Marry, crossbow and mangonel 
were busy on tlie former occasions, and it is like 
they will be silent now.” 

« Peaco, Richard,” said tlic King ; “ }our words, 
aimed at thy brother’s honour, pierce my heart. 
— John, thou hast thy boon as concerns the castle ; 
for tlie unhappy young lady, wo will take her in our 
own charge. — Fleming, how many men wilt thou 
undertake to admit 1” 

Ere Flammock could answer, u squire ap- 
proached Prince Richard, and whispered in his 

yet so as to be heard by all present, ^ Wo have 
discovered that some internal disturbance, or otlier 
cause unknown, has withdrawn many of the warders 
from the castle walls, and that a sudden attack 
might ** 

Dost thou hear Uiat, John I” exclaimed Ridiard. 
^M^dders, man — get ladders, and to the wall. 
How i should delight to see thee on the highest 
round — thy knees shaking — thy hands grasping 
convulsively, like those of one in an ague fit— -all 
air around thee, save a baton or two of wood— the 
moat below— hi^-a>dozen pikes at thy tliroat— ” 

** Peace, Richard, fpr shame, if not for charity 1” 
W'd his fatlier, in a tone of anger, mingled with 


grief. " And thou, John, get reiidy for the 
assault.” 

" As soon as 1 liave put on my armour, fatlier,” 
answerod the Priuce ; and witlidrew slowly, witli a 
visage so blank as to promise no speed in his pre*- 
psu*atiuD8. 

His brother laughed as ho retired, and said to 
his squire,” It were no bad jest, Alberick, to carry 
the place ere Jolm can change his silk doublet for 
a steel one.” 

So saying, he hastily withdrew, and his father 
exclaimed in paternal distress, ” Out, alas ! as 
much too hot as his brotlier is too cold ; but it is 
tile manlier fault. — Gloucester,” said he to that 
celebrated earl, ” take sufficient strength, and fol- 
low Prince Richard to gaol'd and sustain him. If 
any one can rule him, it must bo a knight of thy 
established fame. Alas, alas ! for what sin have I 
deserved the affliction of these cruel family feuds !” 

” Be comforted, my lord,” said die chancellor, 
who was also in attendance. 

” Speak not of comfort to a fadier, whose sons i 
are at discord with each other, and agree only in 
dieir disobedience to him !” 

Thus spoke lleiiry the Second, than whom no 
wiser, or, generally speaking, more fortunate 
monarch ever sat upon the throne of England; : 
yet whose life is a striking illustration, how family > 
dissciitions can tarnish the most brilliant lot to ' 
which Heaven permits huinp.inty to aspiro; and : 
how little gratified ambition, extended power, and ’ 
the highest ropuUiiioii in war and in peace, can d<i ; 
towards curing the wounds of domestic affliction. i 

The sudden and fiery attack of Richard, who ! 
hastened to the escalade at the head of a score of 
followers, collected at roiidom, had tlie complete j 
ciTect of surprise; and having surmounted the , 
walls with their laddera, before the contending 
pai'tica within were almost aware of the assault, 
the assailants burst open the gates, and admitted 
Gloucester, wITo had hastily followed with a strong 
body of men-at-arms. The garrison, in their state 
of surprise, confusion, and disunion, offered but 
little resistance, and would have been put to the 
sw'ord, and the place plundered, had not Henry 
himself entered it, and by his pci'sonal exertions 
and authority, restrained the excesses of the disso- 
lute soldiery. 

The King conducted himself, considering the 
times and the provocation, with laudable modera- 
tion. lie contented himself with disarming and 
dismissing the common soldiers, giving tliem some 
trifio to carry them out of the country, lest want 
sliould lead them to form themselves into bands of 
robbers. The officers were more severely treated, 
being fur the greater part thrown into dungeons, 
to abide the course of the law. In particular, im« 
prisonment was tlie lot of Damian do Lacy, a^inst 
whom, believing the various cbai'ges with which he 
was loaded, Henry was so highly incensed, that he 
purposed to make him an example to all false 
knights and disloyal subjects. To the Lady Eveline 
Jkrenger he assigned her own apartment as a 
prison, in which she was •.honourably attended by 
Rose and Alice, but guarded witli the utmost strict- 
ness. It %vas generally reported tliat her demesnes 
would be declared a forfeiture to the crown, and 
bestowed, at least in part, upon Randal de Lacy, 
who had done good service during the siep. Her i 
person, it was Uiought was destined to Ibe seclu- 
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aion of some distant French nunnery, where she 
might at leisure repent her of her follies and her 
rawness. 

Father Aldrorand was delivered up to the dis- 
cipline of his convent, long experience having very 
I nffectually taught Henry the imprudence of In- 
fringing on the privileges of the church ; althomdi, 
when the Kin^ first beheld him with a rusty corslet 
clasped over his frock, he with difficulty repressed 
the desire to cause him be hanged over the battle- 
ments, to preach to the ravens. 

With Wilkin Flammock, Henry held much con- 
ference, particularly on the subject of manufactures 
and commerce ; on which tho sound-headed, though 
blunt-spoken Fleming, was well qualified to in- 
struct an intelligent nionarch. “ Thy intentions,’* 
ho said, "sliall not be forgotten, good fellow, though 
they have been anticipated by the headlong valour 
of^ my son Richard, which has cost some jioor 
caitiffs their lives — Richard loves not to sheathe 
a bloodless weapon. But thou and thy countrymen 
shall retura to thy mills yonder, widi a full pardon 
for past offences, so that you meddle no inoni with 
such treasonable matbirs.” 

^ “ And our privileges and duties, iiiy liege ?” said 
Flammock. Your Majesty knows well we ai*e 
vassals to the lord of this casdc, and must follow 
him in battle.” 

“ It shall no longer be so,” said ITenry ; “ 1 will 
form a community of Flemings here, and thou, 
Flammock, slialt be Mayor, that thou may’st not 
plca(| feudal obedience for a relapse into treason.” 

” Treason, my liege !” said Flammock, longing, 
yet scarco venturing, to interpose a word in behalf 
of Lady Eveline, for whom, despite tho consti- 
tutional coolness of his tcmiirramunt, lie milly 
felt much interest — ** 1 would that your Grace but 
•ustly knew bow many threads went to tliat woof.” 

« Peace, sirrah ! — meddle with your loom,” said 
4enry ; “ and if we deign to speak to thee con- 
.^eming tho mechanical arts which thou dost pro- 
fess, take it for n») warrant to intrude farther on 
I'ur privacy.” 

The Fleming i*etired, rebuked, and in silence ; 
and the fate of tho unhappy prisoners remained in 
tile King’s bosom. Ho himself took up his lodging 
ill the castle of the Garde Doloureuse, as a conve- 
nient station for sending abroad parties to suppress 
and extinguish all the embers of rebellion ; and so 
active was Randal de Lacy on these occasions, that 
ho appeared daily to rise in the King’s gi'ace,'aiid 
was ^'atified with considoiable grants out of the 
domains of Berenger and Lacy, which the King 
seemed already to treat as foi’feited property. Most 
men considered this mwing favour of Randal as 
a perilous omen, both for tho life of young De Lacy, 
and for tho fate of the unfortunate Eveline. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

A vow, a vow— 1 have a vow in Heaven. • 

giall 1 brin^peijluiy upon my soul ? 

Merchant qf Fentce. 

Tub conclusion of the Inst chapter contains tlie 
tidings with which the minstrel greeted his unhappy 
master, Hugo de Lacy ; not indeed witli tlic same 
detail of ciE^umstaiicos with which wo Imvi* l)con 


able to invest the narrative, but so as to infer the 
general and appalling facts, tliat his betrothed brides 
and beloved and tnisted kinsman, had leagued tc- 
getlier for his dishonour — had raised tlie banner 
of rebellion against their lawful sovereign, and, fail- 
ing in their audacious attempt, had brought tho life 
of one of tliem, at least, into tlie most imminent 
danger, and the fortunes of the House of Lacy, un- 
less sOnie instant remedy could bSP found, to the very 
verge ot miii. 

Vidal marked the countenance of his master as 
ho spoke, with the same keen observation which the 
cliirurgeoii gives to the progress of his dissecting- 
knife. 'riierc was grief on the Constable’s features 
— deep grief — but without the expression of abase- 
ment or prostration, which usually accompanies it ; 
anger and shame were there — but they were both 
of a noble character, socmiiigly excited by his bride 
and nephew’s transgressing the laws of allegiance, 
honour, and virtue, rather than by the disgrace 
ainl damage which he himself sustained through 
their crime. 

TJic minstrel was so niiicli astonished at tliis 
cli.'iiigc of deportment, from the sensitive acuteness 
of agony which attended the beginning of his nar- 
rative, tliat lie stepped back two paces, and gazing 
on the Constable with wonder, mixed with admii'u- 
tion, exclaimed, ” Wc have heard of martyrs in 
Palestine, but this exceeds them 1” 

“ WoiuUir not so much, good friend,” saitl the 
Constable, patiently ; " it is the first blow of the 
lance or imico which pierces or stuns — those which 
follow .are little felt.” ‘ 

” Think, my lord,” said Vidal, ‘‘ all is lost — love, 
dominimi, high office, and bright fame — so late a 
chief among iiobh's, now a poor palmer !” 

“ Wouldst tliou make sport with my misery !” 
stiid Hugo, sternly; ” but even that comes of course 
behind my back, and why should it not be endured 
when said to my face? — Know, then, minstrel, 
and put it in song if you list, that Hugo de Lacy, 
having lost all ho carried to Palestine, and all which 
he lelt lit home, is still lord of his own mind ; and 
adversity can no more shake him, than tho breeze 
which strips the oak of its leaves can tc*s:r up tin- 
trunk by the roots.” 

Now, by tlie tomb of my father,” said the iiiiu' 
strcl, I’aptui’ously, << this man’s nobleness is too much 
for my resolve I” and stejiping hastily to the Con- 
stable, he kneeled on one knee, and caught his hand 
more freely than the state maiidaincd by men of 
l>c Lacy’s rank usually permitted. 

** Here,” said Vidal. ”oii this hand — tiiif* noble 
I hand — I renounce ” 

I Blit ere he could utter another word, Hugo de 
j Lacy, who, perhaps, felt the freedom of tho action 
ns an intnisiou on Ins fallen condition, pulled back 
liis hand, and bid tho niiiiistrel, w'ith a stem frown, 
ai'ise, and ii-menibcr that misfortune made not De 
Lacy a fit personage for a mummery. 

Renault Vidal I'osc rebuked. ” 1 bad for^t,” 
he said, ” the distance lictwceii an Aionoidcan violer 
and a high Norman baron. 1 thought that the same 
depth of sorrow, the same burst of joy, levelled, 
for a moment at least, those Artificial barriers by 
which men are divided. But it is well as it is. | 
Live within the limits of your rank, as lu-retotbre 
within your donjon tower and your losses, my lonl. 
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onclisturbcd by the sympathy of ativmean manlike 
roe. 1, too, have my duties to discharge.’* 

Ami now to tlio Garde Doloureiise,” said the 
baron, turning to Philip Guariue — " God knowetb 
how well it deserveth tlie name ! — there to learn, 
with our own eyes and ears, die truth of these wofnl 
tidings. Dismount, minstrel, and give me thy pal* 
frey — 1 w'ould, Gnarinc, that 1 had one for thee 

— as for Vidal, liis attendance is less necessary. 
1 will face my foes, or my misfortunes, like a man 
— that be assured of, violcr; and look not so sullen, 
knave — 1 will not fbr^t old adlierciits.” 

" One of them, at least, will not forget you, my 
lord,” replied the miustrcK with his usual dubious 
tone of look and emphasia 

But just as die Constable was about to nrick 
forward^ two persons appeared on the path, 
mounted on one horse, who, hidden oy some dwarf- 
wood, had come very near them widiout being 
perceived. They were male and female ; and the 
man, wdio rode foi'emost, was such a ])icture of fa- 
mine, as die eyes of die pilgrims had scarce witnessed 
in all die wasted land through which dicy harl tra- 
velled. His features, naturally sharp and thin, liad 
disappeared almost entirely among the uncombed 
gray beard and hairs widi which diey were over- 
shadowed ; and it was but the glimpse of a long 
nose, that seemed as sharp as the edge of a knife, 
and the twinkling glimpse of his gmy eyes, whidi 
gave any intimation of his lineaments. His leg, in 
the wide old boot which enclosed it, looked like the 
handle of a mop left by chance in a pail-^his arms 
were about the thickness of riding-rods — and such 
parts of his person as were not concealed by the 
tatters of a huntsman’s cassock, seemed ratlier tlie 
aphmdages of a mummy than a live man. 

The female who sat behind tliis spectre exhibited 
also some symptoms of extenuation ; but being a 
brave jolly dame naturally, fiimino had not been 
able to render her a spect^le so nieful as the ana- 
tomy behind whicli she rode. Dame Gillian’s cheek 
(for it was the reader’s old acquaintance) had in- 
deed lost the rosy hue of good cheer, and tlie 
smoothness of complexion w'hicli art and easy living 
hod formerly substituted for the more delicate 
bloom of youth ; her eyes were sunken, and had 
lost much of tlieir bold and roguish lustre ; hut she 
was still in some measure iiaiself, and the remnants 
of former finery, together with the tight-drawn 
scarlet hose, thouj^h sorely faded, shewed still a 
remnant of conuettish pretension. 

So soon as she came witliin sight of the pilgrims, 
slie began to punch Raoul witli the end of her 
riding-rod. ^ Try tliy new trade, man, since tliou 
art unfit for any otlier — to the good men — to them 

— crave their charity.” 

^ Beg from beggars f’^muttered Raoul ; " tliat 
were hawking at sparrows, dame.” 

^ It will bring our hand in use though,” said 
Gillian; and commenced, in a whining tone, ” God 
love you, holy men, who have had tlie grace to go 
to file Holy Land, and, what is more, have bad 
the grace to come back again; I pray, bratow some 
of your alms upon my poor old liusband, who is a 
miserable obje^ as you see, and upon one who has 
the' bad luck to be his wife-— Heaven help me I’ 

^ Peace, woman, and hear what 1 have to say,” 
said the Constable, laying his hand upon the bridle 
of the horse — I have present occasion for that 
horse, and—” 


^ By the bujiting-honi of St Hubert, but thou 
gettest him not witliout blows !” uusAvered tlie old 
huntsman. ” A fiiio world it is, when palmers turn 
horse-stealers.” 

" Peace, fellow !” said the Constable, sternly, — 

1 say 1 have occasion presently for the service of 
thy horse. Hero be two gold beaaiits for a day’s use 
of the brute ; it is well worth the fee-simple of him, 
were he never returned.” 

** Bat the palfrey is an old acquaintance, nmster,” 

said Raoul ; “ and if perchance ” 

Out upon if and perchance botli,” said tlie dame, 
giving her husband so determined a thrust as well- I 
nigh pushed him out of the saddle. Oft' the horse ! 

and thank God and this wortliy man for the lielp 
he has sent us in extremity. What signifies tlie 
I palfrey, when we have not enough to got food either 
I for the brute or ourselves t not tliougli we would 
cat grass and corn with him, like King Somebody, 
whom the good father used to read us to sleep 
about.” 

" A truce with your prating, dame,” said Raoul, 
offeriug his assistance to help her from the croupe; 
but she preferred that of Guarinc, who, though ad- 
vanced in years, retained iJie advantage of his stout 
soldierly figure. 

1 humbly thank your goodness,” said she, as, 
(having first kissed her,) the sqnire set her on tlie 
ground. And, pray, sir, are ye come from tlie 
Holy Land 1 — Heard ye any tidings tlioro of him 
that was Constable of Chester t” 

Do Lacy, who was engaged in removing the pil- 
lion from behind the saddle, stopped short in his 
task, and said, ^ Ha, dame ! what would you witli 
himi” 

” A great deal, good palmer, an I could light on 
him ; for his lands and ofiices are all to be given, 
it ’s like, to that false thief, his kinsman.” 

” What 1 — to Damian, his nephew t” exclaimed 
tlie Constable, in a harah and liasty tone. 

** Lord, how you startle me, sir !” said Gillian ; 
then continued, turning to Pliilip Guarinc, Your 
friend is a hasty man, belike.” 

" It is tlie fault of tho sun he has lived under so 
long,” said th^ squire ; ” but look you answer his 
questions truly, and he will make it the better for 
yon.” 

Gillian instantly took tho hint " Was it Damian 
do Lacy you asked after I — Alas ! poor young 
genUeman I no ofiices or lands for him — ^more likely 
to have a gallows-cast, poor lad — and all for nought, 
as I am a true daino. Damian ! — no, no, it is not 
Damian, or damson neitlier — but Randal Lacy, that 
must rule the roast, and have all the old man’s 
lands, and livings, and lordships.” 

"Whatl” said the Constable — ” before they 
know whetlier the old roan is dead or no t — Me- 
tliinks that were against law and reason l^th.” 

^ Ay, but Randal Lacy has brought about less 
likely matters. Look you, be hatli sworn to the 
King tliat they have true tidings of the Constable’s 
deatn— ay, and let him alone to make them sootli- 
fr.st enough, if Uie Constable were once within hia 
danger.” 

" Indeed !” said the Constable. But you are 
forging talcs on a noble gentleman. Come, oome, 
dame, you say this because 3'ou like not Randal 
Lacy.” 

** Like him not I — And what reason have 1 to 
like him, 1 trow t” answered Gillian. Is it bo- 
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I ciojso Uc Boduced my simplicity to let him into the | “ Palmer,” said old Raoul, with his brokeu-toned 

j ooBtlo of tlie Garde Doioui’cuse — ay, ufteiicr tliau voice, cracked by many a liollo, “ 1 am wont to leave 
once or twice cither, — when ho was disguised as a tlie business of tale-bearing to iny wife Gillian, who 
pedlar, and told him all the secrets of tho family, will tongue-pad it with any slirew in Christendom, 
and how the boy Damian, and tlio girl Eveline, wci*o But thou s}K‘ak’st like one having some interest in 
dying of love with each other, but 1 ih< 1 not coui'age tlieso matters, and therefore 1 will tell tiiee plainly , 
to say a word of it, for fear of the Constable, though tliat although this woman has published her own 
ho were a thousand miles oft*! — You seem con- shame in avowing her correspondence with tliat 
corned, worthy sir — may 1 offer your reverend same Randal Lacy, yet what she has said is true as 
worship a trifling sop from my bottle, wliidi is the gospel ; and, were it iny last word, I would ttiy 
sovereign for tremor cordis and fits of the spleen I” that Damian and the Lady Eveline are innocent of 
"No, no,” ejaculated De Lacy — " I was but alltreasoii and all dishonesty, as is tbo babo unborn, 
sieved with the shooting of an old wound. But, — But what avmls what the like of us say, who are 
name, I warrant me tliis Damian and Eveline, as you even driven to file very begging for mere support, 
call them, bccamo better, closer friends, in time t” after having lived at a good house, and in a good 

" They t — not fiiey indeed, poor simpletons !” loi-d’s service — blessing bo with him I” 

answered the dame ; “ they wanted some wise " But hark you,” continued the Constable, " oit 
counsellor to go between and advise them. For, thcro left no ancient sciwants of file house., that 
look you, sir, if old Hugo bo dead, as is most like, could speak out iis well as you 1” 
it were more natural that his bride and his nephew « Hiiinph I” answered the huntsman — " men are 
should inherit liis lands, than this same Randal, not willing to babble when Randal Jiacy is crack- 
wlio is but a distant kinsman, and a foresworn iiig his thong above their heads. Many are ilaui, 
caitiff to boot. — Would you think it, reverend pil- or starved to death — some disposed of-— some 
grim, after tho mountoins of gold he promised me ! spirited aw'ay. But there are the w'eaver Flammock 
— when the castle was taken, and ho saw 1 could and his daughter Rose, who know as much of file 
servo him im more, he called me old beldame, and matter ns we do.” 

BiK)kc of the beadle and fiie cucking-stool. — Yea, Wlint 1 — Wilkin Flammock, tlie stout Ncther- 

1‘evcrcnd sir, old beldame and cucking-stool were lander!’* said tbo Constable; "ho and his blunt 
his best words, whon he knew i had no one to take but true daughter Rose ! — 1 will venture my life 
my part, save old Raoul, who cannot take his own. on their faifii. Where dwell they! — Wlmt has 
But if grim old Hugh bring hack liis weatherbeaten been their lot amidst these cliangos !” 
carcass from PaU'stinc, and have but half the devil " And in God’s name who are you that ask these 
in him which he Iiad when bo was fool enough to go questions !” said Dame Gillian. " Husband, hus- 
a^vay, Saint Mary, but I will do his kinsman’s oftico band — we have been too free ; there is something 
to him !” in tliat look and that tone wliich 1 sliould remem- 

There was a pause when she had done speaking, her.” 

" Thou say’st,” at length exclaimed the Con- " Yes, look .it mo more fixedly,” said file Con- 
stable, " that Damian de Lacy and Eveline love each stable, tlirowiiig back tbo hood which had hitherto 
ofiier, yet are unconscious of guilt, or falsehood, or in some degree obscured bis features, 
ingratitude to me — I would say, to their relative " On y»)ur knees — on your knees, Raoul I” ex- 
in Palestine 1” claimed Gillian, dropping on her own at the same 

" Love, sir ! — in troth and so it is — they do love time; " it is the Constable himself, ai^d he has heard 
each other,” said Gillian ; "but it is like angels — me call him old Hugh 1” 

or like lambs — or like fools, if you will ; for they " It is all that is left of him who was file Con 
would never so much as have spoken together, but steblo, at least,” replied De Lacy ; "and old Hugh 
for a prank of that same Randal Lacy’s.” willingly forgives your freedom, in consideration o( 

" How !” demanded the Constable — "a prank of your good news. Where are Flammock and his 
Randal’s !— What motive had he that these two daughter !” 

should meet !” " Rose is with file Lady Eveline,” said Daino 

“ Nay, their meeting was none of his seeking ; Gillian; " her ladyship, belike, chose her for bower^ 
but he had formed a plan to carry off the Lady w'oman in jdaco of me, although Rose was never 
Eveline himself, for ho wiis a wild i-over, tins same fit to attire so much as a Dutcli doll.” 

Randal ; and so he came disguised as a mercliaiit " The faithful girl !” said tho Gmstablo. " And 
of falcons, and trained out my old stupid Raoul, where is Flammock f’ 

and the Lady Eveline, and all of us, as if to have "Db, for him, ho has pardon and favour ironi 
an hour’s mira in hawking at file heron. But he tlie King,” said Raoul ; " and is at his own house, 
had a band of Welsh kites in readiness to pounce wifii his rabble of w'eavers, close beside the Battle- 
upon us ; and but for file sudden making in of bridge, as they now call tho place where your lord- 
Damian to our rescue, it is undescribable to think ship quelled the Welsli.” 

what miglit have come of us ; and Damian being " Tiiitlicr will 1 fiien,” said the Constable; "^d 

hurt in the onaUnght, was carried to the Garde will tlien see what welcome King Henry of Anjou 

Dolourense in mere necessity; and but to save his has for an old servant. You two must accompany 
life, it is my belief my lady would never have asked me.” .... . 

him to cross the drawbridge, even if ho liaB " My lord,” said Gillian, wifii hesitation, “ yott 
affbred.” know poor folk arc little thanked for mterferenoe 

" Woman,” said the Constable, " think what thou with great men’s affaire. 1 trust your lordship wiU 
say’stl If thou hast done evil in tliese matters beabletoprotectusif we speak the truth; and that 
heretofore, as 1 suspect from thine own story, think you will not look back with displeasure on what 1 

not to put it right by a train of new fiilaehoods, did, acting for the tot.” 

merely from spite at misring thy reward.” " Peace, dame, with a wanion to ye I” said RaouL 
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" Will yon tliink of yonr own old sinful carcass, 
when you should be saving your sweet young mis- 
tress f].*om shame and oppi'ession 1 — And for thy 
ill tongue, and worse practices, liis lordsliip knows 
they arc bred in the bone of tlice.’* 

“ Peace, good fellow !” said tlio Constable ; " wc 
I will not look back on thy wife’s errors, and your 
j fidelity shall be rewarded. — For you, iny fiiitbful 
I followers,” he said, tmning towards Cuariiie and 
! Vidal, “ when Do Lacy shall receive his rights, of 
which he doubts nothing, his first wish snail be 
. to reward your fidelity.” 

I * Mine, such as it is, lias been and shall be, its 
own reward,” said Vidal. " I will not accept 
favours from him in prosperity, who, in adversity, 
refused mo liis band — our account stands yet 
open.” 

Go to, thou art a fool ; but tby profession hath 
a privilege to bo liumorous,” said the Constable, 
whoso weatherbeaten and homely features looked 
oven handsome, when animated by gratitude to 
Heaven and benevolence towards mankind. “ We 
will meet,” lie' said, *‘at Battle-bridge, an hour 
before vespers — 1 shall have much achieved before** 
that time.” 

“ The space is short,” said his esquire. 

" T have won a battle iii yet shorter,” i*eplicd the 
I Constiiblc. 

I 1 u which,” .said the minstrel, many a man has 
j died that thought himself well assured of life aud 
j victory.” 

I ** Even so shall my dangerous cousin Randal find 
I his schemes of ambition blighted,” answered the 
Constable; and rode forwards, accompanied by 
Roioul oJid liis wife, who had remounted their pal- 
I froy, while the minstrel and squire followed a-fout, 
j and, of course, much more slowly. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

i 

1 •* Oh fear not, fc.nr not, eood Lord Jolai. 

L would vou betray. 

Or sue requit.!! for .*i dulit, 

Wiilcli nature cannot |Miy. 

** llenr witne«!i, nil ye niicred powci.-. - 
Ye lijrlitH that 'gin to ebino— 

This night sli.'ill prove tiie nacred tic 
j That binde your faitli and mine.*' 

, Ancient Seoithh IJaUmL 

Left bcliiud by their master, the two dependants 
■ of Hugh tie Lacy marched on in sullen silence, like 
I ineu who dislike and distrust each other, though 
; bound to one common service, and partnei'S, there- 
1 fore, in the same hopes and fears. The dislike, in- 
j deed was chiefly upon Gnarino’s side ; for nothing 
I could be moi'e indifierent to Renault Vidal than 
was his companion, farther than as ho was conscious 
that Philip loved liim nut, and was not unlikely, so 
far as lay in his power, to thwart some plans which 
he had nearly at heart, lie took little notice of his 
companion, but hummed over to himself, '^as for 
the exercise of his memory, romances and songs, 
many of which w'cre composed in langu.ages which 
Guarine, who had only an car for his native Nor- 
man,, did not understand. 

They had proceeded together in this sullen raan- 
I ner for nearly two hours, when they were met by 
{ a groom on horseback, leading a saddled palfrey. 

' I ** Pilgrims/’ said the maxi> after looking at them 


with some attention, ^ which of you is called Philip 
Guarine I” 

“ 1, for fault of a better,” said the esquire, 

** reply to that name.” 

Thy lord, in tliat case, commends him t» you,” 
said the groom; **aiid sends you tliis token, by 
which you shall know that I am liis true mes- 
senger.” 

He shewed tlie esquire a rosary, which Philip 
instantly rccoraizcd as tliat used by the Constable. 

" 1 ackno\ricdge Uie token,” he said ; " speak 
my master’s pleasure.” 

" He bids me say,” replied the rider, that liis 
visit thrives as well as is possible, and that this very 
evening, by time that tlio sun sets, he will be pos- 
sessed of liis own. Ho desires, therefore, you will 
mount this palfrey, and come with mo to the Garde 
Doloureusc, as your presence will he wanted tiicre.” j 

** It is well, and 1 obey him,” said the esquire, • 
much pleased witli the import of tlie message, and ’ 
not dissatisfied at being separated from his travel- i 
ling companion. , j 

And what charge for me ?” said the minstrel, 
addressing tlie messenger. | 

^ If you, as T guess, are the minstrel, Renault ' 
Vidal, you are to abide your master at tlie Battle - 
bridge, according to the charge formerly given.” 

I will meet him, as in duty hound,” was Vidal’s 
answer ; and scarce was it uttered, ere the two 
horsemen, turning their backs on liiin, rode briskly 
forward, and were speedily out of sight. 

It was now four hours past noon, and the sun 
was declining, yet there was more than three hem's’ 
space to the time of rendezvous, and tlie distance 
fiHim the place did not now exceed four miles. Vidal, j 
tliei'eforo, cither for the sake of rest or rcilcctioii, ; 
withdrew from the path into a thicket on Ike left | 
hand, from whicli gushed the waters of a streamlet, 
fed by a small fountain that bubbled up amongst the : 
trees. Here the traveller sat himself down, and ! 
with an air which seemed unconscious of what he j 
was doing, bent his eye on the little sparkling font I 
fur moi'e tliaii half an hour, without change of pos- j 
turc ; so that he might, in Pagan times, liavo re- ; 
presented the statue of a water-god lieiidiiig over | 
his urn, and attentive only to the supplies which it | 
was pouring forth. At length, however, he seemed 
to recall himself from this state of deep abstraction, 
j drew himself up, aud took some coarse food from his 
I pilgrim’s scrip, as if suddenly reminded tliat life is 
I not supported without means. But lie had proba- 
i bly something at his heart which affected his throat 
I or appetite. After a vain attempt to swallow a 
i morsel, he thi*cw it from him in disgust, and applied j 
I him to a small flask, in which he had some wine or 
other liquor. But seemingly this also turned dis' 

I tasteful, for he threw from him both scrip and bottle, 
and, bending down to the spring, drank deeply of 
the pure element, bathed in it his hands and face, 
aud arising from tlio fountain apparently refreshed, 
moved slowly on liis way, singing as he went, but 
in a low and saddened tone, wild fragments of an- 
cient poetry, in a tongue equally ancient. 

^Journeying on in this melancholy manner, lie at 
length came in sight of tlie Battle-bridge ; near to 
which arose, in proud and gloomy strength, tlio 
celebrated castle of the Garde Doloureuse. ** Here, 
then,” he said^** here, then, I am to await tlie 
proud De Lacy. Be it so, in God’s name!— he j 
sliall know me better ere we part.” 1 
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So saying, he strode, with long and resolved steps, 
across the bridge, and ascending a mound which 
arose on the opposite side at some distance, ho gazed 
for a time upon the scene bencatli — tlie beautiful 
river, rich with the reflected tints of the western 
sky — tlie trees, which were already brightened to 
the eye, and saddened to the fancy, with the hue of 
autumn — and tlie darksome walls and towers of the 
feudal castle, from which, at times, flashed a glimpse 
of splendour, as some sentinel’s arms cau^it and 
gave back a transient ray of the setting sun. 

The countenance of the minstrel, which had 
hitherto been dark and troubled, seemed softened 
by^ the quiet of the sceiio. He threw loose his pil- 
grim’s dress, yet suffering part of its dark folds to 
liang around him mantle-wise ; under which ap- 
; peared his minstrel’s tabard. He took from hia 
, side a rottf, and striking, from time to time, a Welsh 
, descant, sung at others a lay, of which we can offer 
I only a few fragments, literally translated from the 
I ancient language in which they were chanted, pro- 
■ mising that tliuy are in that excursive symbolical 
I style of poetry, which Talicssin, Llcwai*ch Hen, and 
j otiier bards, bad derived perhaps from the time of 
j the Druids. 

I 1 asked of iny linra, * Who liatli injared iliy chords ?** 

And she replied, * The crooked Anger, which I mocked in niy 
tune.* 

A blade of silver may he bended — u blade of steel abidetb— 
Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance cndurcth. 

** The sweet taste of mead pussctli from the 

Mut they arc long corroded by the juice of woriiiwuod ; 

The lamb is brought to the shambles, but tho wolf rangetli the 
mountain ; 

Kindnen fadeih away, but veiigcanco vndiireth. 

“ I asked the red-hot iron, when it gUmmererl on the anvil. 
Wherefore glowcst thou lunger than tho lircbmnd?* — 

' 1 was bom in the dark mine, and tho brand in the pleasant 
greenwood.* 

Kindness fndeth away, but vengeance endiiretb. 

** f asked the green oak of the .*i8sciub]y, wherefuro its boughs 
were dry ai^ scared like the honis of the stag ? 

And it sliencd mo that a sniail worm liad gnawed its roots. 

The boy who remembered the scourge, undid the wicket of tiie 
castle at midnight. 

Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance endureth. 

*' Lightning destroyoth temples, though their spires pierce the 
douds ; 

Storms destroy annadna, thongli their sails Intercept the gale, 
lie tliattis in his glory fallcth, and that by a contemptible 
enemy. 

Kindness fadeth aw.ty, but vengeance endureth." 

Moto of the same wild images were tlirowii out, 
each bearing some analog*, however fanciful and 
j remote, to tlie theme, which occurred like a chonis 
I at the close of each stanza; so that the poetry rc- 
; sembled a piece of music, which, after repeated 
' excursions tlirough fanciful variations, returns ever 
and anon to the simple melody which is tlie subject 
of ornament. 

As the minstrel sung, his eyes were fixed on the 
bridge and its vicinity; but when, near the close of 
his chant, he riiiscd up his eyes towards the distant 
towers of the Garde Doloureuse, he saw that the 
gates were opened, and that there was a mustering 
of guards and attendants without the barriers, as i/ 
some expedition were about to set forth, or some 
fieraon of importance to appear on the scone. At 
. the same time, glancing his eyes around, he dis- 
covered that the landscape, so solitary when he first 
took tlie seat on the gray stone from which he ovor- 
i tooleed it, was now becoming filled with figures. 
During his reverie/ pcveral nersons, solitary and 


in groups, men, women, and children, had begun to 
assemble themselves on both sides of tlie river, and 
were loitering there, as if expecting some spectacle. 
There was also much bustling at the Flemings’ mills, 
which, though at some distance, were also com- 
pletely under his eye. A procession seemed to bo. 
arranging itself there, which soon began to move 
forward, with pipe and tabor, and various otlier 
instruments of music, and soon approached, in re- 
gular order, tho place where Vidal was seated. 

It appeal tho businass in hand was of a pacific 
character ; for the gray-bearded old men of tho little 
settlement, in their decent russet gowns, came first 
after the rustic band of music, walking in ranks of 
three and three, supported by their staves, and 
regulating the motion of the whole proces-sion by 
tlicir sober and staid pace. After these fathers of 
the settlement c.aine Wilkin Flaiuniuck, moiiuted on 
his mighty war-horse, and in complete armour, save 
his head, like a vassal prepared to do military ser- 
vice for his lord. After him followed, and in battle 
rank, tho flower of the little colony, consisting of 
thirty men, well anned and appointed, whose steady 
inarch, as well as their clean and glittering aniiour, 
shewed st('adiiic.sa and discipline, although they 
lacked alike tho fiery glance of the French soldiery, 
or the look of dogged defiance which characterized 
tho English, or the wild ecstatic impetuosity of oyc 
which tlicn diatiiigui.shed the Welsh. Tho inoLliers 
and the maidens of tho colony came next ; then 
followed the children, with faces as chubby, and 
features as serious, and steps as grave us their 
parents ; and last, as a rear-guard, eumc tho youths 
from fourteon to twenty, armed with light lances, 
bows, and similar weapons becoming their age. 

This procession wheeled around tho base of the 
mound or embaidvmciit on which the 111111811*01 wa.s 
seated ; crossed the bridge with the same slow and 
regular pace, and formed thcniKclves into a double 
line, facing inward's, as if to receive some pui'son of 
consequence, or witness some ceremoniul. Flam- 
mock I’cmaincd at the extremity of tho avenue thus 
formed by his couytryineii, and quietly, yet ear- 
nestly, engaged in making arrangements and pre- 
parations. 

In the meanwhile, stragglera of different coun- 
tries begun to draw tugctlier, appan.‘ntly brought 
there by mere curiosity, and fonned a motley assem- 
blage at tlie farther end of the bridge, wliicli wsih 
that nearest to the castle. Two English peasants 
passed very near the stone on which Vidal sat. — 
“ Wilt thou sing us a song, minstrel,” «iid one of 
them, “ and liero is a tester for thcc 1 ” throwing 
into his hat a small silver coin. 

<< 1 am under a vow,” answered tho minstrel, 
“and may not practise the gay science at prasent.’’ 

“ Or you are too preud to play to English churls,” 
said tho cider peasant, “ for tliy tongue smacks of 
the Norman.” 

“ Keep the coin, nevertheless,” said tho younger 
man. ** Let the palmer have what tho minstrel 
refuses to earn.” 

“ T pray you reserve your bounty, kind friend,” 
said Vidal, 1 need it not ; — and tell mo of yonr 
kindness, instead, what matters are going forward 
here.” 

^ Why, know you not that we have got our Con- 
stable De Lacy again, and iliat he is to grant solemn 
investiture to tho Flemish weavers of all these fine 
tilings Harry of tViijou Isas given Had KUwairi 
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'he Coufcs»or been alivo, to give the Nctherland EngliHli, of "Long live the gallant Constable ! — 
knaves their guerdon, it would have been a cost of Our Lady for the bold De Lacy 1’* announced that 
the gallows-tree. But come, neighbour, wo fdiaU the Constable was close at hand, 
lose tlie show.” Vidal made incredible exertions to approach ilie 

So saying, they pressed down the hill. leader of the procession, whose morion, distin* 

Vidal fixed his eyes on tlie gates of the distant guislied by its l(^y plumes, and right hand holding 
castle ; and the distant waving of banners, and his trundieon, or leading-staff, was all he could 
mustering of men on horseback, Hiough imperfectly see, en account of the crowd of ofiBcers and anned 
seen at such a distance, apprized him tiiat one of men around him* At length his exertions prevailed, 
note was about to set forth at tlie head of a con- and he came within three yards of the Constalle, 
siderable train of military attendants. Distant who was then in a small circle which had been 
flourishes of trumpets, which came faintly yet dis- with difficulty kept dear for the purpose of the cere* 
tinctljy on his ear, seemed to attest the same. Pre- monial of day. His back was towards the 
sently he perceived, by the dust which began to minstrel, and ho was in the act of bending from - 
arise in columns betwixt the castle and the bridge, his horse to deliver the royal charter to Wilkin 
as well as by the nearer sound of the clarions, that Flammock, who had knelt on one knee to receive it 
the troop was advancing towards him in procession, the more reverentially. His discharge of this duty 
Vidal, on his own part, seemed as if irresolute occasioned the Constable to stoop so low that his 
whether to retain his present position, where he plume seemed in tlie act of mixing with the flowing 
commanded a full but remote view of tiio whole mane of his noble charger, 
scene, or to obtain a nearer but more partial one, At this moment, Vidal threw himself with singu- 
by involving himself in the crowd which now closed lar agility, over ^e heads of tlie Flemings who 
around on either hand of tlie bridge, unless where guarded the circle ; and, ere an eye could twinkle, 
the avenue was kept open by the armed and arrayed his right knee was on tlie croupe of tile Constable’s 
Flemings. 1101 * 80 — the grasp of his left hand on the collar oi { 

A monk next hurried past Vidal, and on his De Lacy’s buff-coat ; then, clinging to its prey like | 
inquiring as formerly the cause of tlie assembly, a tiger after its leap, he drew, in Uio same instant . 
answered, in a muttering tone, from beneath his of time, a short, idiarp dagger — and buried it in ! 
liood, that it was the Constable De Lacy, who, as the back of tlie neck, just where the spine, whidi ! 
the first act of his authority, was then and there to was severed by the stroke, serves to convey to the | 
deliver to the Flemings a royal charter of tlicir im- trunk of the human body the mysterious influences | 
munlties. of the brain. The blow was struck with the utmost i 

" Ho is in haste to exercise his autliority, me- accuracy of aim and strength of arm. The unhappy . 
lliinks,*’ said the minstrel. horseman dropped from his saddle, without groan • 

" He that has just gotten a sword is impatient to or struggle, like a bull in the amphitlieatre, under | 
draw it,” replied the monk, who added more whicii the steel of the tauridor ; and in tlie same saddle ' 
the minstrel understood imperfectly ; for Fatlier sat his murderer, brandishing the bloody poniard, ; 
Aldrovand had not recovered the injury which he ; and urging the horse to speed. | 

had received during the siege. j There was indeed a posfubility of his having ; 

Vidal., however, understood him to say, that he achieved his escape, so much were those around 
was to meet the Constable there, to beg his favour- paralyzed for the moment by tlie suddenness ana 
able intercession. audacity of the enterprise ; but Flanimock’s presence 

" I also w'U meet him,” said Henault Vidal, riring of mind did not forsake him— he seized the horse 
suddenly from the stone which he occupied. by the bridle, and, aided by tliose who wanted but 

" Follow mo tlicn,” mumbled the priest ; " the on example, made tlie rider prisoner, bound his 
Flemings know me, and will let mo forward.” arms, and <^ed idoud that he must be carried be- 

But Fatlier Aldrovand being in disgrace, his in- fore King Henry. This proposal, uttered in Flam* 
Alienee was not so potent as he had flattered himself; mock’s strong and derided tone of voice, silenced a 
and both he and the minstrel were jostled to and thousand wild cries of murder and treason, which 
fro in the crowd, and separated firom each other. had arisen while the different and hostile native^ of 
Vidal, however, was recognized by the Englirii wliich the crowd was composed, threw upon each 
peasants who had before 8i>oke to him. "(^st other reciprocally the charge rif treariiei^. 
thou do any jugglers’ feats, minstrel 1” said one. All the streams, however, now assembled in one 
" Thou may’st earn a fair largess, for our Norman channel, and poured with unanimous assent towards 
masters love/Mi^erie.” tlie Garde Doloureuse, excepting a few of the mur- 

" 1 know but one,” said Vidal, " and I will shew dered nobleman’s train, who remained to transport 
it^ if you will yield me some room.” their master’s body, in decent solemnity of monm- 

^ They crowded a little off from him, and gave ing, from the spot which be had sought .with so 
him time to throw aside his bonnet, bm his legs much pomp and triumph. 

and knees, by stripping off the leathern buskins When Flammock reached the Garde Drioureose, 
which swathed them, and retaining only his son- he was readily admitted with his prisoner, and with 
dais. He then tied a mirti-colour^ handkerchief such witnesses as he bad selected to prove the exe- 
around his swarthy and sunbumt hair, and cast* fution of the crime. To hia request of an audience, 
ing off his upper doublet, shewed his brawny and be was answered, that the King had commanded that 
nervous aras naked to the shoulder. none should be admitted to him for some time ; yet 

But while he amused those immediately about so singular were the tidings of the Constable’s 
him with these preparations, irikommotion and rush slaughter, that the captain of the guard ventured 
among the crowd, together with the rioae eonnd of to interrupt Henry’s privacy, in o^er to commu* 

I timmpe^ answered by all the Flemish instruments nicate that event ; and zeturned with ordm that 
of music, as well as thtf shouts in Norman ana 1 Flammock and lue prisoner should be instantiy ad* 
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mined to the rojal apartment. Hero tlicy found 
Henry, attended by eeveral persons, who stood 
respectfully behind the royal seat, in a darkened 
part of Uie room. 

When ^Flammock entered, his large bullc and 
massive limbs were strangely conti'asted with checks 
|)a]e with horror at what he bad just witnr;ascd, and 
with awe at finding himself in*t]ie royal presence- 
chamber. Beside him stood his prisoner, un- 
j daunted by the^ situation in which he was placed. 
I The blood of his victim, which had spirted from 
j the wound, was visible on his bare limbs and liis 
scanty garments ; but ^rticularly upon his brow, 
and the handkerchief with which it was bound. 

Henry gazed on him with a stem look, which the 
other not only endured without dismay, but seemed 
to return with a frown of defiance. 

** Does no one know tliis caitiff said Henry, 
looking around him. 

Tlicrc was no immediate answer, until Philip 
Guarine, stepping from the group which stood be- 
hind the royal chair, said, tliough with hesitation, 
" So please you, my lioge, but for the strange guise 
in which he is now arrayed, 1 should say there was 
a household minstrel of my master, by name 
Renault Vidal.*’ 

“ Thou art deceived, Norman,” replied the min- 
strel ; " iny menial place and base lineage were but 
iissui]^ — I am G^dwallon the Briton — Cadwallon 
of the Niue Lays — Cadwallon, tlio chief bard of 
Gwcuwyn of Powys-land — and his avenger !” 

As he uttered tlie last word, his looks eiicouii- 
tcrod those of a palmer,' who had gradually ad- 
vanced -from the recess in which tlie attendants 
were stationed, and now confronted him. 

The Welshman’s eyes looked so eagerly ghastly 
as if flying from their sockets, while he exclaimed, 
in a tone of surprise, mingled witli horror, ** Do 
the dead come before monarchs 1 — Or, if thou art 
alive, whom have 1 slmn 1 — 1 dreamed not, surely, 
of that bound, and of that home blow? — yet my 
Wetim stands before me ! Have 1 not slain Uie 
Constable of Chester V* 

“ Thou hast indeed slain the Constable,” an- 
swered tho King ; ** but know, Welshman, it was 
Randal de Lacy, on whom tliat charge was tliis 
morning conferr^, by our belief of our loyal and 
faithful Hugh de I^y’s having been lost upon his 
retura from the Holy Land, as the vessel in which 
he bad taken passage was reported to have suffered 
sliipwreck. Thou hast cut short Randal’s brief 
elevation but by a few hours ; for to-morrow’s sun 
would have again seen liim without land or lord- 
ihip.” 

Tlie prisoner dropped his head on his bosom in 
evident despoiF. ** 1 thought,” he murmured, " that 
he had changed his slough, and come forth so glori- 
ous all too soon. May Uie eyes drop out that were 
dieated with those llaubles, a plumed cap and a 
lacquered baton !” 

" 1 will take care, Welshman, thine eyes cheat 
tJiee not again,” aaid the King, sternly ; << before 
Uie night is an hour older, tiiey shall be closed oi\ 
all that is earthly.” 

” May I request of your nobleness,” said the 
Censtable, ^ that you will permit me to aak the un- 
! happy man a few quesUons T’ 
j When 1 have demanded of' him myself,” said 
I the King, ” why he has dipt' his hands in the blood 
I sf a noble Norman.” 


Because lie at whom 1 mined my blow,” said 
the Briton, his eye glancing flercely fmu tlie King 
to De Jjacy, and back, ** had spilled Uie blood oi 
the descendant of a thousand kings ; to which his 
own gore, or tliiue, proud Count of Anjou, is but os 
tlie puddle of the highway to tho silver fountain,’* 

Henry’s eye menaced the audacious speaker ; but 
tlie King reined in his wi’alh wIumi lie beheld the 
imploring look of his servant Wliat wouldst 
tliou ask of him 1” he said ; be brief, for his time 
is short.” 

” So pleaso you, my liege, I would but demand 
wberefore he has for years forborne to tako tho life 
he aimed at, when it was in liis power — nay, wlien 
it must have been lost but for his seumingly faithful 
service I” 

“ Norman,” said Cadwallon, " 1 will answer tliee 
When 1 first took upon me thy st^rvice, it w'as well 
niy purpose to h.ave slain thee that night. There 
stands the man,” pointing to Philip Guarine, ^ to 
whose vigilance thou owed’st thy safety.” 

“ indeed,” said De Lacy, I do reniomber some 
iiidicatiuns of such a purpose ; but wliy didst thou 
forego it, when following opportunities put it in Uiy 
power *” 

" When the slayer of my sovereign became God’s 
soldier,” answered Cadwallon, “ and served his 
cause in Palestine, he was safe from my earthly 
vengeance.” 

** A wonderful forbearance on tlic part of a Welsli 
assassin !” said Uio King, scornfully. 

** Ay,” answered Cadwallon ; " and which certain 
Christian jirinces liave scarce attained to, who have 
never neglected the chance of pillage or conquest 
afforded by tlie absence of a rival in tho Holy 
Crusade.” 

” Now, by the Holy Rood” — raid Henry, on the 
point of bursting out, for tlie insult atlected him 
peculiarly ; but, suddenly stoiiping, he said, witli an 
air of contempt, ” To tlie gallows with tho knave 1” 

” But one other question,” said Do Lacy, ” Ue- 
nault, or by whatever name tliou ar^ caileil. Evei* 
siiico my return tliou hast rendered roe service in> 
consistent with thy stern resolution upon my life — 
thou didst aid me in my shipwreck — and didst guide 
mo safely through Wales, where my name would 
havo ensured iiiy death ; and all tliis after (he cru- 
sade was accomplished I” 

** I could explain thy doubV' said the lard, ” but 
that it might be thought I was pleading for iiiy life.” 

Hesitate not for tliat,” said tlie King ; ** fur were 
our Holy Father to intercede for tlice, his prayer 
were in vain.” 

« Well then,” said tlie bard, “ know the truth — 
I was too proud to pennit either wave or Welsli- 
maii to share in niy revenge. Know also, wliat is 
perhaps Cadwailon’s ivcakncss — use and habit bad 
divided my feelings towards De Lacy, between 
aversion and admiration. I still conteinplated iny 
revenge, but as something which I might never 
complete, and which seemed rather an image in 
the clouds, than an object to which I must one day 
draw near. And when 1 beheld tlice,” he said, 
turning to De Lacy, ” this very day so determined, 
so sternly resolved, to bear tliy impending fate like 
a man — that you seemed to me to resemble the last 
tower of a ruined pl^lace, still holding its bead to 
heaven, when its walls of splendour, and its bowexb 
of delight^ lay in desolation around — may I perish, 
1 said to tnywlf in secret, ere 1 perfect its rum 
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Vefl, l)e Lacy, then, even then — bat some honm 
since — hadst thou accepted my proffered hand, 1 
had served thee as neVer follower served roaster. 
You rejected it with scorn — and yet notwith- 
Btandiiij; that insult, it required tliat 1 should have 
seen you, os 1 thought, trampling ever the field in 
which you slew my master, in the full pride of Nor- 
man Insolence, to animate iny resolution to strike 
the blow, which, meant for you, has slain at least 
one of your usurping race. — I will answer no more 
questions — lead on to axe or gallows — it is in- 
different to Cadwallon — my soul will soon be with 
my free and noble ancestry, and with my lieloved 
•nd royal patron.” 

“ My liege and prince,” s aid l>o Lacy, bending 
his knee to Henry, " can you hear this, and refuse 
your ancient servant one request 1 — Spare this man ! 
— Extinguish not such a light, bccaiiMC it is devious 
and wild.” 

‘‘Rise, rise. Do Lacy; and shame thee of Uiy 
petition,” said the King. Thy kinsman’s blood — 
the blood of a noble Norman, is on the Welshman’s 
liands and brow. As T am crowned King, he shall 
die ere it is wiped off. — Here ! have him to present 
execution !” 

Cadwallon wiis instantly ivithdrawn under a 
iriiHi'd. The Constable seemed, by action rather 
than words, to continue his intercession. 

“ Thou art mad, De Lacy — thou art mad, mine 
old and true friend, to urge me thus,” said tho 
King, compelling De liacy to rise. ” See’st thou 
not that my care in this matter is for thee 1 — This 
Randal, by largesses and promises, hath made 
many friends, who will not^ perhaps, easily again 
be brought to your allegiance, returning as thou 
dost, diminished in power and wealth. Had he 
lived, we might have had hard work to deprive 
him entirely of tho power which he had acquired. 
Wo thank the Welsh assassin who hath rid ns of 
him ; but his adherents would cry foul play were 
the murderer spared. When blood is paid for 
blood, all will be forgotten, and their loyalty will 
once more fj )W in its ])ropcr channel to thee, thrir 
lawful lord.” 

Hugo do Lacy arose from his knees, and endea- 
voured respectfully to combat the politic reasons 
of his wily sovereign, which he plainly saw wero 
iwsortcd to less for his sako than with the prudent 
purpose of effecting tho change of feudal authority, 
with tho least possible trouble to the country or 
Sovereign. 

Henry listened to De Lacy’s arguments patiently, 
and combated them with temper, until the death- 
drum began to beat, and the castle bell to toll. 
He then led De Lacy to the window; on which, for 
it was now dark, a strong ruddy light began to 
gleam from without. A body of men-at-arms, each 
holding ill his hand a blazing torch, were returning 
along tlie terrace from the execution of tlie wild 
blit htgli-soul’d Briton, with cries of " Long live 
King Henry I and so perish all enemies of the 
gentle Nonnan men !” 


I CONCLUSION. 

I A sun hath set— a star hatli risen, 

O, Geraldine I since aims of thine 
j Have been tlie lovely lady's prison. 

I CouniiDaK. 

I PopuLAit fame had erred in assigning to Eveline 
Bercngcr, after the capture of her casm, any con- 
finement moro severe than that of her aunt the 
I Lady Abbess of the Cistertians* convent afforded. 

; Yet tliat was severe enough; for maiden aunts, 
whether abbasses or no, are not tolerant of the 
; species of errors of which Eveline was accused ; 
and the innocent damosel was brought in many 
. ways to eat her bread in shame of countenance 
j and bitterness of heart. Every day of her con- 
j finement was rendered less and less endurable by 
j taunts, in the various forms of sympathy, consola- 
! tion, and exhortation; but which, stript of their 
j assumed forms, were undisguised anger and insult. 

I The company of Ro^e was all which Eveline had to 
' sustain her under these inflictions, and that was at 
I length withdrawn on the very morning when so 
' many imporkint events took place at tho G.'irdc 
‘ Doloiireiise. 

! The unfortunate young lady inquired iti vain of 
a griin-faccd nun, who appeared in Rose’s place to 
. assist her to dress, why her companion and friend 
I was debarred attendance. The mm observed on 
that scoro an obstinate silence, but throw out many 
hints on the importance attached to the vain orna- 
ments of a frail child of clay, and on the hardship 
that even a spouse of Heaven was compelled to 
divert her thoughts from her higher duties, :ind 
! condescend to fasten clasps and adjust veils. 

'I'he Lady Abbess, however, told her iiieco after 
matins, that her attendant had not been withdrawn 
from lier for a space only, but w.*is likely to be shut 
! up ill a house of tlie severost profession, for having 
' affirded her mistress assistance in receiving Da- 
\ mian de Lacy into her sleeping apartment at the* 
I castle of Baldriiigham. 

I A soldier of De Lacy’s band, who liad hitherto 

• kept what he had observed a secrot, being off his 
, post that night, had now in Damian’s disgrace' 

found he might benefit himself by telling the story. 
This now blow, so unexpected, so afflictive — this 
; new charge, wliich it was so difficult to explain, 
, and so impossible iittcrly to deny, seemed te Eve- 
, line to seal Damian’s fate and her own ; while the 
' thought that site had involved in ruin her singlo- 

* hearted and liigh-soul’d attendant, was all tliat had 
; be(>n wanting to produce a state which approached 

to the apathy of despair. " Think of me whnt you 
will,” slie said to her aunt, " I will no longer defend 
myself — say what you will, 1 will no longer repl;; 

— carry me where you will, I will no longer resist 

— God will, in his good time, clear my fame — 
may ho forgive my persecutors !” 

! After this, and during several hours of tliat nn- 
I^appy day, the Lady Eveline, pale, cold, sileiitf 
glided* from chapel to refectory, from refectory to 
chapel again, at the slightest beck of the Abbess or 
her official sisters, and seemed to regard tho various 
privations, penances, admonitions, and reproaches 
of which she, in the course of that day, was sub- 
jected to an extraordinary sluiro, no more tlian a 
marble statue minds the iuclomeucy of the external 
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nir, or tho nun-di'ops which fall up«^n it, though 
they must in time waste and consume it. 

The Abbess, \vho loved her niece, although her 
r.fTection shewed itself often in u vexatious manner, 
liccame at length alarmed — cuimtermauded her 
i (iinlers for removing Eveline to an inferior cell — — 
attended herself to see her laid in bed, (in which, 
as in every thing else, the young lady seemed 
(.•iitii'ely passive,) and, with sometliing like reviving 
tenderness, kissed and blessed her on leaving the 
apartment. Slight as tlie mark of kindness was, 
it was unexpected, and, like the rod of Moses, 
opened the hidden fountains of waters. Eveline 
wept, a resource which had been that day denied 
; t4* her — she prayed — aud, finally, sobbed herself 
I to sleep, like an infant, witli a mind somewhat 
! IranquiUixed by having given way to this tide of 
' natural emotion. 

She awoke more than once in tho night to recall 
mingled aud gloomy dreams of cells and of castles, 
of funerals and of bridals, of coronets and of racks 
and gibbets; but towards morning she fell into 
sleep more sound than she had hitherto enjoyed, 
and her visions partook of its sootliing character. 
The Lady of the Garde Doloureusu seemed to smile 
on her amid her dreams, and to promise her vo- 
taress protection. Tlie shade of her father was 
ihGi*e also ; and with the boldness cjf a dreamer, 
she saw the paternal resemblance with awe, but 
without fear ; his lips moved, aud blio heard words 
— their import she did not fully comprehend, save 
that they spoke of hope, consolation, and approach- 
ing happiness. There also glided in, with bright 
blue eyes fixed upon hers, dressed in a tunic of 
saffrou-coloured silk, with a mantlo of cerulean 
blue of antique fashion, the form of a female, re- 
splendent in that delicate species of beauty which 
attends tlie fairest complexion. It was, she 
thought, the Britoiiess Vauda; but lier counte- 
nance was no longer resentful — her long yellow 
hair flew not loose on lier shoulders, but was 
mysteriously braided with oak and mistletoe; above 
all, her right hand was gracefully disposed of under 
her mantle ; and it was an unmutilated, uuspotted, 
and beautifully formed hand which crossed the brow 
of Eveline. Yet, under these assurances of favour, 
a thrill of fear passed over her as the vision seemed 
to repeat, or dian^ 

I 

Widow'd wife and wedded maid, 
l^etrotlicdi betnyer, and betmy'd, 

All b done that has been said ; 

Vanda's wrong has been y*wroken — 

Take her pardon by this token." 

I Sho bent down, as if to kiss Eveline, who started 
I at that instant, and then awoke. Her hand was 
indeed gently pi'essed, by one as pure and white as 
her own. Tho blue eyes and fair hair of a lovely 
female face, with half-veiled bosom and dishovcllcd 
locks, flitted through her vision, aud indeed its lips 
approached to those of the lovely sleeper at the 
moment of her awakening; hut it was Rose in 
whose arms her mistress found herself pressed, and 
who moistened her face with tears, as in a pasaoq 
of afiection she covered it with kisses. 

• “ What means thi^ , Rose t” said Eveline ; 
. ^ thank God, you are restored to me I — But what 
' mean these bursts of weeping I” 

" Let me weep — let me weep,” said Bose ; it 
is long since I liavo wept for joy, and long, I trust, 
' if will be ere I again weep for sorrow. News are 


come on tlic spur from tlie Garde Doloureuse — 
Amelothas brought them — he is at liberty — so 
is his master, and in high favour with Henry. Hear 
yet more, but let me not tell it too hastily — You 
grow pale,” 

“ No, no,” said Eveline ; “ go on — go on — I 
tiiiuk 1 understand you — I think 1 do.” 

" The villain llandal de Lacy, the master-movet i 
of all our sorrows, will plague you no mure ; he was 
slain by an honest Welshman, and grieved am 1 
that tliey have hanged the poor man for his cood 
service. Above all, tlie stout old Constable is him- 
self returned from Palestine, as worthy, and some- 
what wiser, tliaii he was ; for it is thought he will 
renounce his contract with your ladyship.” 

** Silly girl,” said Eveline, crimsoning ns high as 
slic had been befoi'e pale, jest not amidst such a 
tale. — But can tliis be reality \ — Is Uiiudal indeed 
slain 1 — and the Constable returned T’ | 

These were hasty and hurried questions, answered 
as hastily and confusedly, and broken with ejacu- 
lations of surprise and ^anks to Heaven, and to 
Our Lady, until tlie ecstasy of delight sobered down 
into a sort of tranquil wonder. 

Meanwhile Damian Lacy also had his cxplaiia^ 
tions to receive, and the mode in wliicJi they were 
conveyed had something romarkable. Damian hod j 
for some time been the inhabitant of wliat our age 
would have termed a dungeon, but which, in the 
ancient days, they called a prison. Wo are perhaps 
censurable in making the dwelling and the food of | 
acknowledged and convicted guilt more comfort- | 
able and palatable than what the parties could have j 
gained by any exertions when at large, and support- | 
ing themselves by honest labour; but this is a i 
venial eiTor compared to that of our aiiucstorH, who, ^ 
considering a charge and a conviction as synony- , 
mous, tresated tlie accused before sentence in a • 
manner which would havo been of itself a severe 
punislimeut after he was found guilty. Damiim, 
Uiercforc, notwilhstaudiiig his high birth and dis- 
tinguished rank, was confined after file manner ot 
the most atrocious criminal, was heavily fettered, 
fed on the coarsest food, and experienced only tliis 
^levialion, that he was permitted to indulge his 
misery in a solitary and separate cell, the wretched I 
fuiiiiture of which was a mean bedstead, and a | 
broken table .tnd cliair. A coffin — and his own 
arms and initials were painted upon it — ^^stood in 
one comer, to remind him of his approaching fate; 
and a crucifix was placed in aiiotlicr, to intimate to 
him Uiat there was a world beyond tliat which must 
soon close upon him. No noise could penetrate^ into 
tlie iron silence of liis prison — ■ no rumour, cither 
touching his own fate or that of his friends. Charjged 
with being taken in open arms against the King, 
he was subject to military law, and, to bo put to 
death even without the formality of a hearing; and 
he foresaw no milder conclusion to his imprison- 
ment. 

This melancholy dwelling had been the abode of 
Damiau for nearly a month, when, strange as it 
may seem, his health, which had suffered much from 
his wounds, began gradually to improve, either 
benefited by the abstemious diet to which he was 
reduced, or tliat certainty, however melancholy, is 
an evil better endurod by many constitutions than 
the feverish contrast betwixt passion and duty. 
But tlie term of his imprisonment seemed drawing 
speedily to a close ; bis jailer, a suUen Saxon of the 
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lowest order, in moro words than he had 3'et nsed 
to Iiiiu, warnetl him to look to a speedy change of 
dwelling ; and the tone in which he spoke convinced 
the prisoner there was no time to he lost. He de> 
niaiided a confessor, and the jailer, though he with* 
drew without reply, seemed to intimate by his man- 
ner that the boon would be granted. 

Next monnng, at an nnusually early hour, the 
chains and bolts of the cell were heard* to clash and 
groan, and Damian was startled from a broken 
sleep, whidi he liad not enjoyed for above two hours. 
His eyes were bent on tlie slowly opening door, as 
if he had exjiected the headsman and his assistants; 
but the jailer ushered iu a stout man in a pilgrim’s 
habit. 

“ Is it a priest whom you hrltig me, warden 
said the unhappy prisoner. 

He can best answer the question himself,” said 
the surly official, and presently withdrew. 

^ Tim pilgrim remained stauding 011 the floor, with 
his back to the sinall window, or ratlier loophole, 
by which the cell was imperfectly lighted, and gazed 
intently upon Damian, who was seated on the side 
of his bed ; his pale cheek and dishevel led hail* 
bearing a raelaiiclioly correspoiidonee to his heavy 
irons, lie returned the pilgrim’s gaze, but the 
iin})ci*fect light only sliewed him that his visiter was 
a stout old inau, who wore the seallop-sheU on his 
bonnet, as a token that he had passed the sea, and 
carried a palm branch in Ids hand, to shew he had 
visited the Holy Land. 

“ Bencdieite, revci'cnd father,” said the unhappy 
young man ; ** are you a priest come to iiiiburdeii 
my conscience ?” 

“ I am not a priest,” i*cplied the Palmer, “ but 
one who brings you news of discomfort.” 

**You bring them to one to whom comfort has 
been long a stranger, and to a place whicli per- 
chance never knew it,” replied Damian. 

1 may be the bolder in my communication,” said 
the Palmer ; “ those in sorrow will better hoar ill 
news than those whom they surprise in tlie posses- 
sion of conh at and happiness.” 

“ Yet even the sitnaflon of the wretched,” said 
Damian, “ can be rendered more wretched by sus- 
pense. I pray you, reverend sir, to speak the 
worst at oHce — If you come to announce flie doom 
of this |)oor framei, mav God be gracious to the 
spirit which must bo violently dismissed from it !” 

1 have no such charge,” said the Palmer. ** I 
come from the Holy Land, and have the more grief 
in flndiiig you thus, because my message to you was 
one addressed to a free man, and a wealthy one.” 

“ For my freedom,” said Damian, ** let these fet- 
ters speak, and tliis apartment for my wealth. — But 
speak out thy news — diould my imcle-^for 1 fear 
tny tale regards him — want cither my arm or my 
fortune, mis dungeon and my degradatioa have 
farther pangs tlian I had yet supposed, as they 
render me unable to aid him.” 

“ Your uncle, young man,” said the Palmer, ^ is 
prisoner, 1 should rather say slave, to the great 
&ldan, taken in a battle in which he did his duty, 
though unable to avert the defeat of the Cliristians, 
with which it was concluded. Ho was made pri- 
soner while covning tlie retreat, but not until be 
had slain with his own hand, for his misfortune as it 
has proved, Hassan Ah, a favourite of the Soldan. 
The cruel pagan has caused tlie worthy knight to be 
loaded with irons heavier tlian tliose you wear, and 


the dungeon to which he is confined would make this 
seem a palace. The infidel’s first resolution was 
to put the valiant Constable to tlie most dreadful 
death which his tormentors could devise. But 
fame toM him that Hugo do Lacy was a man of 
great power and wealth ; and ho has demanded a 
ransom of ten thousand besaiits of gold. Your 
uncle ixqilied that the payment would totally impo^ 
verish him, iiiul oblige him to dispose of his whole 
estates; even then lie pleaded, time must be allowed 
him to convert them into money. The Soldan 
replied, that it imported little to him wliether a 
hound like the Coiisti^ble were fat or lean, and that 
he tliercfove insisted upon the full amount of the 
ransom. But he so far relaxed as to make it pay* 
able in three portions, on condition tliat, along with 
the first portion of the price, the nearest of kin and 
heir of De Lacy must be placed in his hands os n 
hostage for what remained due. On those condi- 
tions he consented your uncle should bo put at 
libertv so soon as you arrive in Palestine with tlni 
gold.” 

“ Now may I indeed call myself unhappy,” said 
Damian, ''that 1 cannot shew my love and duty 
to my noble uncle who hath over been a father to 
me m ^nv ciiiT>nan state. " 

" It will be a ncavy disappointment, doubtless, 
to the Constable,” said me* Palmer, “ because he 
was eager to return to this happy country, to fulfil 
a contract of marriage which ho had formed witli 
a lady of great beauty and fortune.” 

Damian shrunk together in such sort that his 
fetters clashed, but he made no answer. 

“ Wei’e he not your uncle,” continued the Pil- 
grim, and well known as a wise man, 1 should 
think he is not quite prudent in this matter. What- 
ever ho was before he left England, two summers 
spent In the wars of Palestine, and another amid 
the tortm*es and restraints of a heathen prison, 
have made him a sorry bridegroom.” 

** Peace, pilgrim,” smd Do Lacy, with a com- 
manding tone. ** It is not thy part to censure such 
a noble knight as my uncle, nor is it meet that I 
slioiild listen to your strictures.” 

“ I crave your pardon, young man,” said the' 
Palmer. “ T spoko not without some view to your 
interest, which, methinks, does not so well consort 
with tliino uncle having an heir of his body.” 

“ Peace, base man !” said Damian. “ By Heaven, 
1 think worse of my cell than 1 did before, since its 
doors opened to such a counsellor, and of my chains, 
since they restrain me from chastising him. — De- 
part, I pray thee.” 

“ Not till I have your answer for your uncle,” 
answered the Palmer. ** My ai^e scorns the anger 
of thy youth, as the rock desinses the foam of the 
rivulet dashed against it” 

" Then, say to my uncle,” answered Damian, ” I 
am a prisoner, or 1 would have come to him — 1 
am a confiscated beggar, or 1 would have sent him' 
my all.” 

"Such virtuous purposes are easily and boldly 
enounced,” said tlie Pmmer, " when he who spoak 
them knows that be cannot be called upon to maktf 
good flie boast of his tongue. But oovud I tell th^ 
of tliy restoration to freedom and wealth, 1 trow 
thou wouldst consider twice ere thy act confirmed 
the sacrifice thou hast in thy present state promised 
so glibly.” 

" Leave me, I prithee, old roan,” said Damian .* 


'' tby thought cannot comprehend the tenor of mine 
-go, and add not to my distress insults which J 
liaye not the means to avenge.” 

But wliat if I had it in my power to place tiicc 
in the situation of a free and wealtliy man, would 
it please tliee then to bo reminded of thy present 
boast ! for if not, thou may’st rely on my discretion 
never to mention the differeiico of sentiment be- 
tween Damian bound and Damian at liberty.” 

How meanest thou I — or hast tliou any mean- 
ing, save to tomeiit me I” said the youth. 

. ** Not so,” replied the old Palmer, plucking from 
his bosom a parchment scnill to wliich a heavy seal 
was attached. — “ Know that thy cousin Randal 
hath been strangely slain, and his treacheries to- 
wards the Constable and thee as strangely dis- 
covered. The King, in requital of thy sufferings, 
hatlx sent thee this full pardon, and endowed thee 
with a third part of tliose ample estates, wlxich, by 
his deatli, revert to the crown.” 

" And liatli the King also restored my freedom 
and my right of blood 1” exclaimed Damian. 

From this moment, forthwith,” said the Palmer 
— ” look upon tlie parchment — behold tlie royal 
hand and seal.” 

" I must have better proof. — Here,” lie ex- 
claimed, loudly clashing his h^ona at the same lime, 
‘‘ Here, thou Dogget — warder, son of a Saxou wolf- 
houud !” 

I^e Palmer, striking on the door, seconded the 
previous exertions for snmmuning ilio jailer, who 
entered accordingly. 

Wai'dcr,” said Damian do Lacy, in a stem 
tone, “ am I yet thy prisoner, or no 

The sullen jailer consulted the Palmer by a look, 
and ilien answered to Damian that ho was a free 
man. 

“ Then, death of thy heart, slave,” said Damian, 
impatiently, " why hang these fottors on the free 
limbs of a Norman noble I each moment tliey con- 
fine him are worth a lifetimo of bondage to such a 
serf as thou !” 

“ Tliey are soon rid of, Sir Damian,” said the 
man; *^and I pray you to tako some patience, when 
you remember that ten minutes since you had little 
right to think these bracelets would liave been re- 
moved for any other purpose than your progress to 
tlie scaffold.” 

^ Peace, ban-dog,” said Damian, " and be speedy! 
-— And thou, who hast brought me these good 
tidings, I forgive thy former bearing — thou 
thoughtest, doubtless, that it was prudent to extort 
fr^ me professions during my bondage whidi 
might in honour decide ray conduct when at large. 
The suspicion inferred in it somewhat offensive, but 
thy motive was to ensuve my uncle’s liberty.” 

" And is it really your purpose,” said the Palmer, 
** to employ your newly-gain^ freedom in a voyage 
to Syria, and to exchange your English prison for 
the dungeon of the Soldan V’ 

" If thou thjeelf wilt act as my guide,” answered 
.the undaunted youth, " you shall not say 1 dally by 
the way.” ^ 

“And tlie ransom,” saia the Palmer, “how is 
that to be provided 1” 

“ How, but from the estates, which, nominally 
restored to me, remain in truth and justice my 
uncle’s, and must be applied to his use in Ae first 
instaiico t If 1 mistake not greatly, tbm is not a 
dew or Lombard whi would not advance the' ne- 


cessary sums on such security. — Tlicrefore, 
ho continued, addressing the jailer, “ hasten thy 
unclenching and undoing of rivets, and be not dnini v 
of giving me a little pain, so tliou break no limb 
for 1 cannot afford to be stayed on my journey,” 

The Palmer looked ou a little while, as if surpi'ised 
at Damian’s determination, then exclaimed, ” X c.aii 
keep the old man’s secret no longer — such liigh- 
Bouied generosity must not be sacrificed. — Hark 
thee, brave Sir Damiai^ 1 have a mighty socivt 
still to impart, and as ttiis Saxon churl understands 
no French, this is no unfit opportunity to comma- 
nicate it Know that tliine uncle is a cliaiigexl man 
in miud, as he is debilitated and bi*okeii down in 
body. Peevishness and jealousy have possessed 
tliemselves of a heart wliich was onco strong and 
generous ; his life is now mi the di'cg8,aiid, T grieve 
to speak it, these dregs are foul and bitter.” 

“ Xs tins tliy mighty secret t” said Dainiati. 
“ That men grow old, I know; and if with infirmity 
of body comes infirmity of temper and mind, ihuir 
case till) mure strongly claims the dutiful obser- 
vance of those who are bound to tlicm iu blood or 
affection.” 

“ Ay,” replied tlie I’ilgrim, “ but tlie Constable’s 
mind has been poisoned against thee by niinours 
whicli have reached his car from England, that 
there have been thoughts of affection betwixt theo 
and his bcti*othcd bride, Eveline Berenger. — Ila ! 
have I touched you now !” 

“ Not a whit,” said Damian, putting on Uio 
strongest rcaoiutiun with which his virtue could 
supply him it was but this fellow who struck 
my shin-bone somowlmt sharply willi his hammer. 
Proceed. My imcle heard such a report, and be- 
lievod it ?” 

“Ho did,” said the Palmer — “ I can well aver 
i <9 since ho coiicoaled no tliought from me. But 
he prayed me carefully to hide his suspicions from 
you, *• otherwise,* said he, * the young wolf-cub will 
never thrust himself into tho trap fur the delivcr- 
anco of the old hc-wolf. Were he oiidb in my prison- 
house,’- your uncle continued to speak of you, * he 
should rot and die ere I sent one penny of ransom 
to set at liberty the lover of my betrotlicd brido.’ ” 

“ Could this be my uncle’s rincero purpose 1” said 
Damian, all aghast. “ Could he plan so much trea- 
chery towards me as to leave me iu the captlvi^ 
into which I threw myself for liis redemption ? — 
Tush ! it cannot be.” 

“ Flatter not yourself witli such a vaiu opinion,” 
said the Palmer — “if you go to Syria, you go to 
eternal captivity, while your uncle returns to pos- 
session of wealth little diminished — and of Eveline 
Berenger.” 

“ Ha !” ejaculated Damian ; aud, loooking down 
for an instant, demanded of the Palmer, in a sub- 
dued voice, what he would have him to do in such 
an extremity. 

“ The case is plain, according to roy peer jufig* 
ment,” replied tlie Palmer. “ No one is bound to 
faith witli those who mean to observe none with 
him. Anticipate this treachery of your uncle, and 
let his now short an^ infirin existence moulder out 
in tho pestiferous cell to which he would conderan 
your youthful strength. Tho royal grant has as* 
rignwi you hinds enough for your honourable sup- 
port ; aud wherefore not unite with them those of 
the Ghirde Doloureuse t — Eveline Berenger, if ^ 
do not greatly mistake, will scarcely say nay. Ay 
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mon? ~ i Vouch it on my Soul tluit site will say 
vcs, for I liavc sure information of her mind ; and 
for her procontract, a word from Henry to his 
rfolinc.ss, now that they are in the heyday of their 
r(«eoiiciliation, will obliterate the name Hugh from 
die p.'ii'chiiieiit, and insert Damian in its stead.” 

“ Now, by my faith,” said Damian, arising and 
placing his foot 'upon the stool, that the wai-der 
might more easily strike off the last ring by which 
lie was encumbered, — "1 have lieainl of such 
things as this — have heard of beluga who, with 
secerning gravity of word and aspect — with subtle 
comisels, artfully applied to the frailties of human 
nature — have haunted the cells of despairing men, 
and made them many a fair promise, if they would 
but exchange for their by-ways the paths of salva- 
tion. Such are the fiend’s dearest agents, and in 
I such a guise hath Uie fiend himself been known to 
I appear. Tn tlie name of God, old man, if huiiiaii 
thou art, begone ! — 1 like not thy words or thy 
presence — 1 spit at tliy counsels. And mark me,” 
he added, with a menacing gesture, Look to tliiiic 
own safety — I shall presently be at liberty !” 

" Boy,” i-cplicd the Palmer, folding his arms con- 
temptuously in his cloak, ** I scorn thy inciiaces — 

I leave tlicc not till wo know each other better !” 

1 too,” said Damian, would fain know whether 
thou be’st man or fiend ; and now for the trial !” 
As he spoke, the last shackle fell from his log, and 
clashed on the pavement, and at the same rauiiicnt 
he sprung on the Palmer, Cimght him by the waist, 
and exclaimed, as he made three distinct and despe- 
Tato attempts to lift him up, and dash him headlong 
CO tlio earth, This for maligning a nobleman — 
(his for doubting the honour of a knight — and 
this (with a yet inoro violent exertion) for helving 
a lady!” 

Each effort of Damian seemed equal to have 
rooted up a tree ; yet though they staggered the 
old man, they overthrew him not ; and while Da- 
mian panted witli his last exertion, he replied, And 
take this, for so r<^)ughly entreating thy father’s 
brother.” 

As he spoke, Damian dc Lacy, tlio best youthful 
wrchtlcr in Cheshire, received no soft fall on the 
floor of the dungeon, lie arose slowly and astounded ; 
but the Palmer lutd now thrown back both hood and 
dalmatiquc, and tlic featui'es, though bearing marks 
of age and climate, were those of his uncle the Con- 
stable, who calmly observed, ** I tliink, Damian, 
thou art become stronger, or I weaker, since my 
breast was last preasea against yours in our coun- 
try’s celebrated sport. Thou liadst nigh had me 
flown in that last tom, but that I knew tlie old Dc 
I^acy’s back-trip as urell as thou. — But wherefore 
kneul, mani” Ho raised him with much kindness, 
kissed his cheek, and proceeded ; Think not, my 
dearest nephew, that 1 meant in my late disguise 
to try your faith, which I myself never doubted. 
But evil tongues had been busy, and it was this 
wJiicIi made me resolve on an experiment, the re- 
sult of which has been, as I expected, most honour- 
.able for you. And know, (for these walls have some- 
times ears, even according to the letter,) there are 
cars and eyes not far distant which have heard and 
seen the whole. Marry, 1 wish tliough, thy last hug 
had not been so severe a one. My ribs still feel 
(he mipressioii of thy knuckles.” 

Dearest and honojured unde,” said Damian, 
'? excuse ” 


" Tliere Is notliing to eitcuse,” replied his uncle, 
interrupting him. " Have we not wrestled a tuim 
beforo now t — But there remains yet one trial for 
thee to go through — Get thee out of this hole speedily 
— don thy best array to accompany me to the Clmrch 
at noon ; for, Damian, thou must be present at the 
marriage of the Tjady Eveline Berenger.” ' 

This proposal at once struck to the eartli the un- \ 
happy young man. ** For iner<^’8 sake,” he ex* | 
claimed, hold me excused in this, my gracious uncle! ; 
— I have been of latq severely wounded, and am 
very weak.” 

"As my bones can testify,” said bis uncle. “ Why, 
man, tliou hast the strongth of a Norway bear.” 

" Passion,” answered Daniiaii, " might give mo 
strength for a moment ; but, dearest uncle, ask any 
I thing of me rather than this. Methinks, if 1 have 
been faulty, some other punishment might suffice.” 

" I tell thee,” said the Coiistiiblc, " thy presence 
is necessary — indispensably necessary. Strange 
reports liavc been abroad, which thy absence on 
this occasion would go far to confimi. Eveline’s 
cluimcter and mine own are concerned in tins.” 

" If so,” said Damian, " if it be indeed so, no 
task will be too hard for me. But 1 trust, when 
the ceremony is over, you will not rofiise me your 
consent to take tho cross, unless yon should prefer ' 
my joining tlic troops destined, as I heard, for tlie ■ 
conquest of Ireland.” 

" Ay, ay,” said the Constable ; " if Eveline gran? j 
you permission, I will not witliliold mine.” I 

" Uncle,” said Damian, somewliat sternly, " you ' 
do not know the feelings which you jest with.” ; 

" Nay,” said the Constable, " I compel nothing ; j 
for if thou goest to the clnirch, and likest not uic , 
match, thou iiiay’st put a stop to it if thou wilt — | 
the sacrament cannot proceed without the bride- j 
groom’s consent.” i 

" 1 understand you not, uncle,” said Damian ; 

" yon have already consented.” 

" Yes, Damian,” he said, " f have — to withdraw 
my claim, and to relinquish it in thy favour ; for 
if Eveline Berenger is wedded to-day, thou art her 
bridegroom.! The Clmrch has given her sanction 

— tho King* his approbation — the lady says not nay 

— and tho question only now remains, whetlier die 
bridegroom will say yes.” 

The nature of the answer may be easily con- 
ceived ; nor is it necessary to dwell upon the splen- 
dour of the ceremonial, which, to atone for his late 
unmerited severity, Henry honoured with his own 
presence. Amelot and Hose were sliortly after 
wards united, old Flammock having been previously 
created a gentleman of coat armour, that tho gentle 
Norman blood might, without utter derogation, 
mingle with the meaner stream that coloured the 
cheek with crimson, and meandered in azure' over 
the lovely neck and bosom of the fair Fleming. 
There was nothing in the manner of the Constable 
towards Ilia nephew and his bride, which could infer 
a regret of tlic generous self-denial which ho had 
exercised in favour sf their youthful passion. But 
he soon after accepted a high command in tlm 
troops destined to invade Ireland ; and his name is 
found amongst the highest in tho roll of the dbivm- 
rous Normans who firot united that fiur ishuid to tlie 
Eimlish crown. 

EveMne, restored to her own fair castle and do- 
mains, failed not to provide for her Confessor, as 
well as for her old soldiers, servants, and retainots, 
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(org«ttiiig their errors, and reniemheriiig their 
fidelity. The Confessor was restored to the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, more congenial to his habits than 
the meagre fare of his convent Even Gillian had 
the means of subsistence, since to punisli her would 
liave been to distress the faithful R^ul. They 
quarrelled for the future part of their lives in 
plenty, just as tliey had formetly quarrelled in 
poverty ; for wrangling curs will fight over a ban- 
quet as fier^ly as ovot a bare bone. Raoul died 
first, and Gillian having lost her whetstone, found 
that as her youthful looks decayed her wit turned 
somewhat blunt. She therefore prudently eom- 
menced devotee, and spent .hours in long pane- 
g>'rics on her departed husband. 


The only serious cause of venation wtiion 1 can 
trace the Lady Eveline having been tried with, 
arose from a visit of her Saxon relative, made with 
much form, but, unfortunately, at the very time 
which the Lady Abbess had selected for that same 
purpose. The discord which arose between these 
honoured personages was of a double character, foi 
they were Noiman and Saxon, and, moreover, 
differed in opinion concerning the time of holding 
Easter. This, however, was but a slight gale to 
disturb the general serenity of Eveline ; for with 
her unhoped-for union with Damian, ended the 
trials and sorrows of The Betrothed. 


NOTES 


ISrtrotlirh. 


Note A.-^Faqb of a Wklsii Pbixos. 

Sec Madoe for this literal JM vage't office and dutlos. Mr 
flouthey’s notes Infonn us: ** The foot-bearer shall hold the 
feet of the King in his lap, from the time ho reclines at the 
board till he goes to rust, and he shall cliafo them with a towel ; 
and during m 1 that tiraealiull watch that no harm befalls the 
King. He shall eat of the same dish from which the King 
hdieti his food : he sluill light the first candle before the Khig.'* 
>ueh sire the instructions given for this part of royal ceremonial 
in the laws of Howell Dlio. It iiiay be added, that probably 
npon this Celtic custom was founded one of tlioee abrard ud 
iKcredible representations wliich were propagated at the time 
of the Frendi Hevoliition, to stir up the peasants affiinst their 
feudal superiors. It was pretended that some feudal seigneurs 


to put their own feet within tlie expiring body, and so recover 
tlwMi from the chill. 

Note B.-'-Coubaue or the Welbu. 

This Is by no means exaggerated in the text. A very lion- 
ourable teetimony was given to their valour by King Henry IL, 
in A letter to tlie Greek Emperor, Euiapuel Comnenns. TIUs 
prince having desired tliataii account might be aont him of ^1 
that was remarkable In the Island of Great Britain, Henry, in 
answer to that request, was pleased to take notice, among other 
pariksilarf , of tlie extraordinary courage and flercencii of the 
Welsh, who were not afraid to light unarmed with enemlei 
armed at all'polnu, valiantly shedding thefar blood in the eouse 
of their country, and purehaiing glory at the expense of their 
lives. 

Note C.— AnenEBS of Waleb. 

The Welsh were excellent bowmen ; but, nnderfkvourof Lord 
Lyttelton, they p^bly did not use the king bow, tbe fonni^ 
able weapon of the Normans, and afterwards of tlio Englbu 
yeomen. That of fiie Welsh most likely rpther resembled the 
L>w of the cognate Celtic trlbee of Ireland. euA of the Hl^h- 
huideof Beotland. It wae shorter than the rformen long bow, 
nt being drawn to the breast « not to the ear, more looeely strung, 
and tbe oitow having a tm^vy iron heeds altogether,!^ In short, 
h leeseffectivewoaiM 
that lliere WM adlffi 
vf the Bnghiih | 




In 1122, Henry the 11. , inarching into Powys-Iandtoohnstliit 
Meredyth ap Biethyn and certain rebels, In passing a defile was 
struck by an arrow on t'ls breast. Kepellra by the excelleuee 
Of bis breastplate, the shall fell to tbe grr>und. When the King 
felt the blow and saw tlie shaft, he swore his usual oatli, by 
the death of our Ijord, that the arrow came not from a Welu 
but an Bngllah bow ; and, intluenced by this pelief, hastily pul 
an end to the war. 

Note B.— EuooaciiAwa, oh Gui.i> Guaind uf the 
Welsh. 

These were the dlsttnguiriied marks of rank and valour tunong 
the numerous tribes of Celtic extraction. Manlius, the Roman 
Champion, gained the name of Torqiutut, or he of the chain. 


ftfom a gigantic Gaul. Anenrin, the Welsh bard, mentions, in 
hb poem on tbe battle of Catterath, that no less than tliree 
hundred of the Britbh, who fell there, liad their necks wreathed 
with the Kudovchawg. This seems to infer that the cnaiii m a 
badge of distinction, and valour perhaps, but not of royalty ; 
otherwise there would scarce hove been so many kings pr^nt 
in one battia Tlib chain lias been found aci’crdingly Hureland 
and Wales, and soinetiiiies, though more rarely. In BeotlanA 
Doabtless It was of too precious jnaterials not to be u^Uy 
converted into money by the eneiny into whose hnndr it fell. 

Mote K—Gbuelties of the Weuul 

The Wekh, a fierce and barbarous people, were often aeeotod 
of mangling the bodies of their slain ontiigonisto. Lwry n»c 
must renioinberSliakesperira's account, how 
■ — «* Uia nobb Mortimer, 

Xeedinx the mrn of UoKfimlahiN to fight, 

Asolnat tbo Imuubr uiil wild Otondower ~ 

WM, by the rude hnnde of that Webhnuia, tekoo, 

S od a thoHmed of hie pKmle batchend I 
pon whom drod oiirpM there wee euch misuie, 

•hameloH, traDeflwmatlon, 

By th«ee Wtbhwomen done, os mey not be, 

WHhout much iliame, ntoU or spoken of.” 

Kovb P.— Bahr-Ghist. 

Tlie Idee of the Bahr^Oebt was token from a poia^M fn the 
Memoirs of Lady Fanshaw, which have since been given to the 
public, and received with deserved approbation. 
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The orlglnni tuns as follows. f4wly Vanaliaw„ shifting mnnog ' 
ner friends In Irchuidi like other sound loysUlsts of the period! 
tells her story thus:- | 

** From thence we went to the Lady Uonor O'Brien's, a lady 
that went for a maid, but few believed it. Bhe was tiie youngest 
daughter of the Earl of Thomond. There we staid three uighu 
— the first of which I was surprised at being laid in a chwnbcr, ' 
where, when about one o'clock, 1 heard a voice that awakened 
me. 1 drew the curtain, and in the casement of Ute window 
1 saw, by the Ught of the moon, a woina^ loaning through the 
easement Into the room, in white, with red hair and |iale and 
gliastly complexion. Bhe spoke loud, aod in n tone I had never 
heard, tlirice, ** A liorse r* and then, with a sigh more like 
the wind than breath, die vanished, and to me her body ktokcd 
more like a thick cloud tlian sulistance. 1 was so much frigh- 
tened, that my hair stood on end, and my night clothes fell off. 

I pulled and inched your father, wlto never awoke during tlie 
disorder 1 was in, but at last was much surprised to sec me In 
this fiiglit, and more to when 1 related the story and sliewed him 
the Window opened. Neltlier of us slept any more that night ; 
but he entertained me by telling me how much more these ap- 
paritions were common In Uifs country titan In England ; and 
we concluded the cause to be the great superstition of the Jrisli, 
and the want of that knowing faith wliicii sliuiild defend them 
from the power of the devil, which he exercises among tlirm 
very much. About five o'clock the Indy of tlie liouse came to 
■oe us. Sluing, she had not been in bed all night, because a 
cousin O'Brien of hers, whose ancestors had owned that liouse, 
bad desired her to stay with him in his chamber, and that he 
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died at two o'clock; and ilio mU, I wisli you to havelmd na 
disturbance, fur 'tis the custom of the plo^ that when anv oj 
the family are dyhiffi the slinpe of awomvi appears every night 
In the window until they be dead. This woman was many ages 
ago got witli child hX the owner of tills place, who niiudered 
her in his garden, and flung her into the river under the window; 
but tnily 1 thought not of It wlien 1 lodged you her^ It being 
the best room in tlie house I We made little reply to her ipeerdi, 
but disposed ourselves to be gone suddenly.” 


Note G.— llANDBiir, 

*• It is the flirst Mow of tho lanee or maoe whloh nUnss or 
those which follow era Utde Mi.** 

Such an expression la said to liave been used by Mandrin 
the celebrated smuggler, while in the act of being broken upon 
the wheel. This dreadful punlahment consists In tlie executioner, 
witli a bar of iron, breaking the shoulder bones, arms, thi^- 
boncs, and legs of the criminal, taking his alternate sides. The 
ptinisliment is concluded by a blow across the breast, called the 
omp depraett becniue it removes tlie siiflorer from his agony. 
AVhen Afandrln received tlie second blow over the left slioulder 
btnie, he laughed. 1 lis confessor inquired tlie reason of demean- 
our BO unbecoming his situation. *' 1 only laugh at my own 
folly, my father,'* answered Mandrin, ** who could suppose tliaC 
Boiisibllity of pain sltould continue after the nervous aystei; had 
been completely dcrangeil by the first blow ” 
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INTR0DUCT10N — (1831.) 

Tub preceding rolume of this Collection con* 
eluded tlie last to tlie pieces originally published 
under the nominis umbra of The Author of Waver- 
ley ; ^ and die circumstances which rendered it im- 
possible for the writer to continue longer in die 
possession of Lis ineo^tiiipf were communicated in 
■ 1827, in die Introduction to the first scries of Chro- 
nicles of die Caiiongaie, consisting (besides a 
biographical sketch of die imaginary chronicler) of 
three tales, entitled ** The Highland Widow/* ^ The 
Two Drovers,** and " The Surgeon's Daughter.** In 
die present volume the two first named of these 
pieces are included, together with three detached 
stories, which appeared the year after in die ele- 
gant coiiipilation called The Keepsake.” The 

Surgeon’s Daughter” it is thought bettor to defer 
until a succeeding volume, than to 

*' lio^n and break off in the middle.’' ~ 

J have, perhaps, said enough on former occasions 
of die misfortunes which led to the dropping of diat 
mask under which 1 had, for a long series of years, 
enjoyed so large a portion of public favour. Through 
’ the success of those literary eflbrts, 1 had been 
i enabled to indulge most of the tastes, which a re- 
.ired person of my station might be supposed to 
mtertun. In the pen of Uiis nameless romancer, 

[ seemed to possess something like the secret foon- 
aiu of coined gold and pearls vouchsafed to die 
ntveUer of the Eastern Tale; and no doubt believed 
hat I might venture, without siily imprudence, to 
>xtend my personal expenditure conaderably be- 
•'ond what 1 should have thought of, had my means 

* Namoly, ** Woodstock” — whidi will form Part First of ^ 
he next Volume. 

* This paragraph lias reference to the arrangement adopted 
or the former Edition of the WaVerley Novels In forty-eight 
volumes. To suit tliat of the present Edition, ** The Two 
trovers," with the three stories ftom the Keepsake, will be 
Ivon in the present, and ** The Burgeon's Daughter” in the 
Iftb Volume. 


been limited to the competence which 1 derived 
from inheritance, with the moderate income of a 
professional situation. I bought, and built, and 
planted, and was considered by myself, as by the 
rest of die world, in the safe possession of an easy 
fortune. My riclies, however, like dio other riches 
of this world, wci*c liable to accidents, under which 
diey were ultimately destined to make unto diem- 
sclves wings and fiy away. The year 1B25, so 
disastrous to many brunches of industry and com- 
merce, did not spare die market of literature ; and 
die sudden ruin that fell on so many of the book- 
sellers, could scarcely have been expected to leave 
unsc.athed one, whose career liad of necessity con- 
nected him deeply and extensively with die pecu- 
niary transactions of tiiat profession. In a word, 
almost without one note of premouijion, 1 found 
myself involved in the sweeping catastrophe of die 
unhappy time, and colled on to meet the demands o* 
creditors upon commercial establishments with 
w'hicli my fortunes had long been bound up, to (be 
extent of no less a sum than one hundred and 
twenty diousand pounds. 

Tho audior having, however rashly, committed 
his pledges Uius largely to the hazards of trading 
companies, it behoved him| of course, to abide tftc 
consequences of bis conduct, and, widi whatever 
feelings, lie surrendered on the instant every slired 
of property which be had been accustomed to call 
his own. It became vested in the hands of ^utle- 
men, whose in^grity, prudence, and intelligenoe, 
were combined witli all possible liberality and kind* 
ness of dispositiou, and who readily afforded every 
assistanep towards the execution of plans, in the 
success of which the autlior contemplated tlie pos- 
sibifity of his ultimate extrication, and which were 
of such a nature, that liad assistance of this sort 
been withheld, he could have had little prospoct oi 
carrying tliem into effoct. Among other resources 
which occurred, was the project of tliat complete 
and corrected cation of his Novels and Eomanoes. 
(whose real parentage had of necc»«ity been dis- 
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dosed at the moment of tbo commercial eonvtiteioDB ' gaj^d as to induce him to make the ex|}eriment. 
alluded to,) which has now advanced with unprecc- i He played Harlequin barefaced, but was considered 
dented favour nearly to its close ; l)ut as he pur- * on all hands as having made a total failure. He 
posed also to continue, for the behoof of those to liad lost the audacity which a sense of incognito 
whom he was indebted, the exercise of his pen in boEtowed, and with it all tlie reckless play of rail- 
the same path of literature, so long as the taste of lery which gave vivacity to his original acting. He 
his countrymen should seem to appx'ove of his efforts, cursed his advisers, and resumed his grotesque 
it appeared to him that it would have been an idle vizard } hut, it is said, without over - being able to 
piece of affectation to attempt getting up a new regmn the careless and successful levity which flic 
incognito, after his original visor had been tlius ' consciuusuess of the di^ise had formerly bestowed, 
dashed from his brow. Hence the personal narra- j Perhaps the Author of Waverley is now about 
tive prefixed to the first work of fiction which he ^ to incur a risk of tlie same kind, and endanger his 
put forth after the paternity of ilic " Waverley popularity by having laid aside his incognito. It 
Novels’’ had come to be publicly ascertained ; and | is certainly not a voluntary experiment, like tliat 
though many of the particulars originally avowed ' of Harlequin; for it was my original intention never 
in that Notice havo been unavoidably adverted to to have avowed these works during my lifetime, 
in the prefaces and notes to some of tho preceding | and the original manuscripts were carefully pre- 
volumes of the present collection, it is now reprinted ' served, (though by tlio care of others rather tliaii 
as it stood at tho time, because some interest is | mine,) witli tlie pt^pose of supplying tlie necessary 
generally attached to a coin or medal struck on a j evidence of tl\e trutli when the jieriod of announcing 
special occasion, as expressing, perhaps, more faith- j it sliould arrive.^ But tlie affiiirs of my publisliers 
fully than the same artist could liave afterwai'da . having unfortunately passed into a management 
conveyed, tho feelings of tho moment that gave it different from their own, 1 had no right any longer 
birth. The Introduction to the first series of Chro- ' to rely upon secrecy in that quarter ; and thus my 
uides of the CSanongate ran, then, in these words : - mask, like my Aunt Dinah’s in Tristram Shandy,” 

having beguu to wax a little threadbare about the 
chin, it became time to ^y it aside with a good 
INTRODU CTION. grace, unless 1 desired it sliould fall in pieces from 

‘ my face, which was now become likely. 

All who are acquainted witli the early history ; Yet I had not tlie slightest intention of selecting 
of die Italian stage are aware, tliat Arlechino is uot, the time and place in which tlie disclosure w'as 
in his original conception, a mere worker of mar- finally made; nor was there any concert betwixt iny 
vels with his wooden sword, a jumper in and out learned and respected friend Lord Meadowiiank 
of windows, as upon our theatre, but, as his party- and myself upon tliat occasion. It was, as the 
coloured jacket implies, a buffoon or clown, whose reader is probably aware, upon the 23d Februai'y 
mouth, far from being eternally closed, as amongst last, at a public meeting, called for estahlisliing a 
us, is filled, like that of Touchstone, with quips, and profcsaonal Theatrical Fund in Edinburgh, that the 
cranks, aud witty devices, very often delive^ ex- commuiiication took place. Just before we sat down 
tempore. It is not easy to trace how he became to table. Lord Meadowbank ■ asked ino privately, 
possessed of liis black vizard, which was anciently whether I was still anxious to preserve my iucog- 
made in the resemblance of the face of a cat ; but nito on the subject of what were called the 
it seems that the mask was essential to the perfor- verley Novels t 1 did not immediately see tho pdr- 
mance of the character, as will appear from the i>ose of his lordship’s question, although I certainly 
folbwing theatrical anecdote : — might havo been led to infer it, and replied, that 

An actor on the Italian stage permitted at the tlie secret had now of necessity become known to 
F'oire du St Germain, in Paris, was renowned for j so many people that I was indifferent on tiie sub- 
the wild, venturous, and extravagant wit, tho bril- ject. Lord Meadowbank was thus induced, while 
liant sallies and fortunate repartees, with wliich he | doing me the great honour of proposing iny healtli 
prodigally seasoned the character of the party- , to tlie meeting, to say something on the subject of 
coloured jester. Some critics, whose good-wUl to- j these novels, so strongly connecting them witli me 
wards a favourite perfoimer was stronger than tlieir . as the author, that by remaining silent, 1 must have 
jufigment, took occarion to remonstrate with the ; stood convicted, either of 4he actual paternity, or 
sueoessfal actor on the subject of the grotesque ^ of the still greater crime of being supposed willing 
vizard. They went wilily to their purpose, obser- , to receive indirectly praise to which I liad no just 
ving that his classical and attic wit, his delicate vein j *title. I thus found myself suddenly and iinex- 
of humour, his happy turn for dialogue, were ren- ; pcctedly placed in tlic confessional, and had only 

dc^ burlesque and ludicrous by this unmeaning : - 

aud bizarre disguise, and that those attributes ! * Theie maniuGrlpts ara st present (August 1(131) advertised 

wodM bMome fcr mow imptwdve, if aided by tho '"T «“*•“« “>•» » «nin wfcto 

yint of his eye and the expression of his natural s one of the Supreme Judgee of Sootland, termed Lords 
matures. The actor’s vauity was easily so far cii- of Council and Session. 
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time to rceoilect that T had been guided diithcr ; 
by a moat friendly hand, and could not, perhapn, ' 
find a better public opportunity to lay down a <]is- | 
^uise, which began to resemble that of a detected ! 
' niasqucrador. 

I had therefore the task of avowing myself, to 
the numerous and respectable company assembled, 
as the sole and unaided autlior of these Novels of 
Waverley, the paternity of which was likely at one 
time to havo formed a controversy of some celebrity, 
for the ingenuity with which some instructors of the 
public gave their assurance on the subject, was ex- 
tremely persevering. I now think it farther neces- 
sary to say, that while 1 take on myself all the 
merits and demerits attending these compositions, I 
am bound to acknowledge with gratitude, hints of 
subjects and legends wliich I have received from 
various quarters, and have occasionally used as a 
foundation of my fictitious compositions, or woven : 
up witli them in the shape of episodes. I am bound, ; 
in particular, to acknowledge the unremitting kind- ' 
ness of Mr Joseph Train, supervisor of excise at I 
Dumfries, to whose unwearied industry I have been | 
indebted for many curious traditions, and points , 
of antiquarian interest. Tt was Mr Train who 
brought to my recollection the history of Old Mor- ! 
taliiy, although I myself had had a personal inter- I 
view with that celebrated wanderer so fur back as j 
about 179*2, when 1 found him on his usual task, j 
He was then engaged in repairing the gravestones 
of the Covenanters, who had died while imprisoned 
ill the Castle of Dunnottar, to which many of them 
were committed prisonei's at the period of Argylc’s 
rising ; their place of confinement is still called the 
Whigs’ Vault. Mr Train, however, procured for 
me far more extensive iufonuation concerning this 
singular person, whose name was Patterson, than 
I had been able to acquire during my own short 
conversation with him.' He was (as 1 think I 
have somewhere already stated) a native of the 
parish of Closeburn, in Dumfries-shire, and it is 
believed that domestic afiEliction, as well as devo- 
tional feeling, induced him to commence the wan 
dering mode of life, which he pursued for a very 
long period. It is more tlian twenty years since 
Robert Patterson’s death, which took place on the 
high road near Lockerby, where he was found ex- 
hausted and expiring, llie white pony, the com- 
panion of his pilgrimage, was standing by the side 
of its dying master ; the whole furnishing a scene 
not unfitted for the pencil. These particulars I had 
from Mr Train. 

Anotlier debt, which I pay most willingly, I owe 
to an unknown correspondent (a lady,*) who fa- 
%‘oured me with the history of Uie upright and high- 
principled female, whomy in the Heart of Mid- 
Lothiw, I have termed Jeanie Deans. The cir- > 
eumstance of her refusing to save her sister’s life 

I ' See* for some fiirthcr partteolan^ tho notes to Old Mor- 
! tallty. in the present eollective edition. 

> The late Mis Goldie. 


by an act of perjury, and undertaking a pilgrimage 
to London to obtain her pardon, are both repre* 
sented as true by my fair and obliging correspon 
dent ; and they led me to consider the possibility 
of rendering a fictitious pci'sonage interesting by 
mere dignity of mind and reAitude of principle^ 
assisted by unpi'etending gocwl sense and temper 
withoni any of the beauty, grace, talent, accomplish- 
ment, and wit, to which a heroine of roinaiioe is 
supposed to have a prescriptive right. If the por- 
trait was received with interest by tlie public, I am 
conscious liow much it was owing to the truth and 
force of the original sketch, which 1 regret that 1 
am unable to present to the public, as it was written 
with much feeling and spirit. 

Old and odd books, and a considerable coUce- 
tion of family legends formed another quarry, so 
qmple, that it was much more likely that the strength 
of the labourer should be exhausted, than that ma- 
terials should fail. 1 may mention, fur example’s 
sake, that tho terrible catastrophe of the Bride of 
LamiJicmiuor actually occurred in a Scottish family 
of rank. The female ralative, by whom the ine- 
laneholy tale was cunnniinicated to me many years 
siiic!e, was a near conneciiuii of the family in lybicli 
the event hod happened, and always told it with 
an appearanex> of melancholy mystery, which en- 
hanced the interest. She had known, in her youth, 
tlio brother who rode before the unhappy victim 
to the fatal altar, who, though then a mere boy, and 
occupied alinosjt entirely with the gaiety of his own 
appearance in the bridal procession, could not but 
remark that the luiiid of his sister was moist, and 
cold as that of a statue. It is unnecessary farther 
to withdraw the veil from tliis scene of family dis- 
tress, nor, although it occurred more Mian a hundred 
yeara since, might it be altogether agreeable to tho 
representatives of tlie families concerned in the 
narrative. Tt may be proper to say, that the events 
alone are imitated ; but 1 had iieidier the means 
nor intention of copying the manners, or tracing 
the characters, of the persons concerned in tlio real 
story. 

Indeed, I may here state generally, that although 
I have deemed historical personages free subjects 
of delineation, I have never on any occasion violated 
the respect duo to private life. It was indeed im- 
possible that traits proper to persons, both living and 
dead, with whom I have had intercourse in society, 
should not have risen to iny pen in such works as 
Waverley, and tliose which followed it. But I have 
always studied to generalize the portraits, so. that 
they should still seem, on the whole, the produc- 
tions of fancy, though possessing some Tcscrablanoe 
to real individuals. Yet I must own my attempts 
have not in this last particular been uniformly suc- 
cessful. There are men whoso characters are so 
peculiarly marked, that the delineation of some 
leading and principal feature, inevitably places the 
whole person before you in his individuality. Thus 
Uie character of Jonaibau Oldbuch, in the Anti* 
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i^uary, was partly founded on tliat of an old friend [ 
of my youth, to whom I am indebted for introducing | 
me to Shakespeare, and other invaluable favours ; | 
but I thought I had so completely disguised the like- I 
noas, that his features could not be recognised by | 
any one now alive. I was mistaken, however, and ! 
indeed had endangered what I desired should be 
considered as a secret; for I afterwards learned 
tlmt a highly respectable gentleman, one of the few 
surviving friends of my father,* and an acute critic, 
had said, upon the appearance of the work, that he 
was now convinced who was the autlior of it, as ho 
recognized, in the Antiquary of Monkbariis, tracers 
of the character of a very intimate friend of my 
father’s family. 

T may here also notice, that tlic sort of exchange 
of gallantry, which is represented as taking place 
betwixt Waverley and Colonel Talbot, is a literjil 
fact The real circumstances of tlic aiiccilote, alike 


hia Whig friends, without thinking, on either side, 
of tlie civil war which was then raging. 

When the battle of Culloden put an end to the 
hopes of Charles Edward, Invemahyle, wounded 
anti unable to move, was borne from* the field by 
the faithful zeal of hia retiiuera. But; as he had 
been a distinguished Jacobite, his family and pro- 
perty wore exposed to the system of vindictive 
destruction, too generally carried into execution 
tlirough the country of the insurgents. It was tiow 
Colonel Whitefoord’s turn to exert himself, and he 
wearied all the authorities, civil and military, with 
hia solicitations for pardon to the saver of his life, 
or at least for a protection for his wife and family, 
llis applications were for a long time iiusucccssful : 
^ 1 was found with the mark of the Beast upon me 
ui every list,” was liivernahyle’s expression. At i 
length Colonel Whitefoord applied to the Duke of 
Cumberland, and urged his suit with every argu- 


honourable to Whig and Tory, are tliose : — 

Alexander Stewart of Invemahyle, — a name 
which I cannot write without the wannest rccollec- 
tiona of gratitude to the friend of my childhood, 
who first introduced me to the Highlaiitls, their 
traditions, and their manners, — had been engaged 
actively in the troubles of 1745. As he charged at 
tlie battle of Preston with his clan, the Stewarts of 
Appiue, he saw an officer of the opposite army 
standing alone by a battery of four camion, of which | 
he discharged three on the advancing Highlanders, | 
and then drew his sword. Invemahyle rushed on 
him, and required him to surrender. ** Never to 
rebels 1” was the undaunted reply, accompanied 
with a lounge, which the Highlander received on | 
hia target ; but instead of using his sword in cut- | 
ting down his now defenceless antagonist, he em- 
ployed it in parrying the blow of a Lochaber axe, 
aimed at the officer by the Miller, one of his own 
foUowers, a grim-looking old Highlander, whom 1 
remember to have seen. Thus overpowered, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Allan Whitefoord, a gentleman of 
.rank and consequence, as well as a bravo officer, 
gave np his eword, and with it his purse and watch, 
which Invemahyle accepted, to save them from his 
followers. After the affair was over, Mr Stewart 
sought out his prisoner, and they w’ero introduced 
to each other by the celebrated John Roy Stewart, 
who acq[aainted Colonel Whitefoord with the quality 
of his captor, and made him aware of tlie necessity 
of receiving back his property, which he was inclined 
to leave in the hands to whidi it had fallen. So 
great became tlie confidence established betwixt 
them, that Invemahyle obtained from tlie Cheva- 
lier his prisoner’s freedom upon parole ; and soon 
afterward^ having been sent back to the Highlands 
to zaiao men, he visited Colonel Whitefoord at his 
own hous^ and spent two happy days witli him and 

* Jatne* C«ha1incTS, Ew;. solicitor at law, London, who died 

vrinx the pobHeatloii of the present edition of these Novels. 
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meiit which he could think of. Boing still repulsed, 
he took his commission fn>m his bosom, and, having 
said something of his own and liis family’s exertions 
in the cause of the House of Hanover, bogged to 
resign his situation in their service, since he could 
not be permitted to shew liis gratitude to the per- 
son to whom ho owed his life. The Duke, struck 
with hia earnestness, desired him to take up hia 
commission, and graiiteil the protection required 
for the family of I nvernahyle. 

The chieftain himself lay concealed in a cave near 
his own house, before which a small body of regular 
soldiers were ciic.amped. He could hear their mus- 
ter-roll called every morning, and their dnims beat 
to quarter at nights, and not a change of tlte sen- 
tinels escaped him. As it was suspected that ho 
was lurking somewhere on the property, his family 
were closely watched, and compelled to use the 
utmost precaution in supplying him with food. One 
of his daiigliters, a child of eight or ten years old, 
was employed as the agent least likely to be sus- 
pected. She was an instance among others, that a 
time of danger and difficulty creates a premature 
sharpness of intellect. She made herself acquointeil 
among the soldiers, till she became so familiar to 
them, that her motions escaped their notice ; and 
I her practice was, to stroll away in the neighbour- 
I hood of the cave, and leave what slender supply of 
food she carried for that purpose under some re^ 
markable stone, or tlie root of some tree, where her 
father might find it as he crept by night from his 
lurking-place. Times became milder, and my ex- 
cellent friend was relieved from proscription by 
the Act of Indemnity. Such is the interesting story 
which I have rather injured than improved, by tb) 
'manner in which it is told in Waverley. 

Tliis incident, with several other circumstances 
illustrating the Tales in question, was coiuniniiicated 
by me to my late lamented friend, William Erakine, 
(a Scottish Judge, by the title of Lord Kiiiedder,) 
who afterwards reviewed witli far tco much partiality 
the Tales of my Landlord, for the Quarterly Reviea 
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Jounary, 1817.’ Tu the eatne arjicle, are con- come caaea, 1 have been entertained when Dr Watts 
tained ,other illuBtrations of die Novels with which ami other graver authors liave been ransaclied in 
f supplied my aocomplished friend, who took the vain for stan?as for which die novelist alone was 
trouble- to write the review. The reader who is respouBiblc. 

liesicons of siidi infonnadon, will find the original And now the reader may expect me, while in the 
of Meg Iderrilees, and t believe of one or two odicr | confeasional, to explain the modves why I have so 
personages of die same cast of character, in die j long persisted in disclaiming the works of which I 
article referred to. j am now wnting. To this it would be difiicult to 

1 may also mention, diat the tragic and savage give any other reply, save that of Corporal Nym— 
circumstances which are represented as prece<liiig It was the author’s humour or caprice for tho time, 
the birth of Allan MaeAulay,in4he Legend of Mon- [ hope it will not be construed into ingratitude to 
trose, really happened in tho family of Stewart of the public, to wiiose indulgence C liave owed my 
Ardvoirlich. The wager about the candlesticks, tang /raid much mora than to any merit of my 
whose place was supplied by Highland torcli'bearers, j own, if 1 confess that X am, and have been, moro 
was laid and won by one of the MacDonalds of j indifferent to success, or to failuM, as an author, 
Keppoeb. than may be the case with otheie, who feel more 

Thcro can bo but little amusement in winnowing strongly the passion for literary fame, probably 
out the few grains of tnith which are contained in because they are justly conscious of a better tide to 
diis mass of empty fiction. I may, however, before it It wsis not until I had attained die age of thirty 
dismissing die subject, allude to tho various locali- years that 1 made any serious attempt at distin- 
ties which have been affixed to some of the scenery ! guishing myself as an author ; and at diat period, 
introduced into these Novels, by which, for example, ' men’s hopes, desires, and wislies, have usually 
Wolfs-Hopo in identified with Fast-Castle in Der- | acquired something of a decisive diaracter, and 


wickshiro, — Tillictudlom with Draphane in Clydcs- 
I dale, — and the valley in the Monastery, called 
Glendearg, with the dale of the river Allan, above 
I f^rd Somerville’s villa, near Melrose. 1 can only 
I say, that, in these and other instances, 1 had no 
purpose of describing any particular local spot ; and 
the resemblance must therefore bo of that general 
kind which necessarily exists between scenes of the 
same diameter. Tho iron-bound coast of Scotland 
affords upon its headlands and promontories fifty 
such castles as Wolfs-Hope ; every county has a 
valley more or less resembling Glendearg ; and il 
casties like Tillietudlem,or mansions like tho Baron 
of Bradwardine’s, are now lees freqnendy to be 
met with, it i^ owing to the rage of indiscriminate 
destruction, which has removed or mined so many 
monuments of antiquity, when they were not pro- 
tected by their inaeoessible situation.* 

The scraps of poetry which have been in most 
cases tacked to the beginning of chapters in these 
Novell are sometimes quoted eitiier from reading 
•or from memory, but, in the general case, ore pum 
invention, f found it too troublesome to turn to 
tlie collection of the British Poets to discover ap- 
posite mottos, and, in the situation of the theatrical 
mechanist, who, when the white paper which repre- 
sented his shower of snow was exhausted, continued 
the storm by snowing brown, I drew on my memory 
as long as I could, and, when that failed, eked it 
out witli invention. 1 believe that, in some cases, 
where actual names are affixed to the supposed 
quotations, it wonld be to little purpose to seek 
them in the works of tiie authors referred to. In 


I Lord Klneddef died In Aegiut, 1822. Ehenl (Aug. 1831.) 
* 1 would ]«itlcu1arlj intlinate the Kslm of Uric, on the 
saatem ensst of Scotland, as having suggested an Idea for the 
lowor called Woirs-Crag. which the public more generally 
UentUled with the ancient tower of Fast Castle. 


arc not eagerly and easily diverted into a new 
channel. When I made the discovery, — for to me 
it was one, — that by amusing myself with compo- 
sition, which 1 felt a delightriil occupation, I could 
also give pleasure to others, and became aware that 
literary pursuits wem likely to engage in future a 
considerable portion of my time, I felt some alarm 
that 1 might acquire those habits of jealousy ahd 
fretfulness which have lessened, and degraded, tho 
character even of great authors, and renderod them, 
by tiieir petty squabbles and mutual irritability, the 
laughing-stock of the people of the world. I iw- 
sol ved, therefore, in this resiiect, to guard my breast, 
perhaps an unfriendly critic may add, my brow, 
with triple brass,* and as much as possiblo to avoid 
resting my thoughts and wishes upon literaiy suo- 
cess, lest I should endanger my own peace of mind 
and tranquillity by literary failure. It would aigue 
either stupid apathy, or ridiculous affectation, to say 
.that [ have been insensible to the public applause, 
when I have been honoured with its tostinionieB j 
and still more highly do I prize the invaluable 
friendships which some temporary popularity lias 
enabled me to form among those of my contem- 
poraries most distinguished by talents and geuliis, 
and which I venture to hope now rest Upon a basis 
more firm than tlio circumstances which gave rise 
to them. Yet feeling all these advantages as a man 
ought to do, and must do, I may say, with truth and 
confidence, that I have, I think, tasted of the in- 
toxicating cup with moderation, and that I have 
never, eitlier in conversation or correspondence, 
encouraged dlrcussions respecting my own literary 
pursuits. On the coiitnary, I have usually found 
such topics, even when introduced from motives 


* Not altogeihor tmpoBslble, when it Is eonddered that I 
have been at the bar dnoe 1782. (Aug. 1831.) 
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most flattenng to myself, rather cmbamssing and 
disagreeable. 

I have now frankly told my motives for conceal- 
ment, 80 far as I am conscious of having any, and 
tlie public will forgive tlie egotism of the detail, as 
what is necessarily connected with it. The author, 
Bo long and loudly called for, has appeared on tlic 
stage, and made his obeisi^ice to the audience. Thus 
far his conduct is a mark of respect. To linger in 
their presence would be intrusion. ' 

1 have only to repeat, tliat I avow myself in | 
print, as formerly in words, the solo and unassisted | 
author of all the Novels published as works of the | 
" Author of Waverley.” 1 do this without shame, ! 
for I am unconscious that tliere is any thing in their ! 
composition which deserves reproach, eitlier on the \ 
score of religion or morality; and without any | 
feeling of exultation, because, whatever may have ' 
been their temporary success, I am well aware how ! 
much their reputation depends upon the caprice of ' 
fashion; and I have already mentioned the pre- | 
carious tenure by which it is held, as a reason for I 
displaying no great avidity in grasping at the pos- ! 
session. 

I ought to mention, before concluding, that twenty ' 
persons, at least, were, either from intimacy or from 
the confidence which circumstances rendered ne- 
cessary, participant of this secret ; and as thoro ‘ 
was no instance, to iny knowledge, of any one of > 
tlie number breaking faith, 1 am the more obliged | 
to them, because the slight and trivial character of I 
the mystery was not qualified to inspire much re- | 
spect ill those intrusted with it. Nevertheless, like I 
Jack the Giant-Killer, I was fully confident in the 
advantage of my ** Coat of Darkness,’* and had it not 
been from compulsory circumstances, 1 would indeed 
have been very cautious how 1 parted with it. ; 

As for *ho work which follows, it was meditated, • 
and in part printed, long before the avowal of the ! 
novels took place, and was originally commenced 
with a declaration tlmt it was neither to have intro- ! 
duction nor preface of any kind. This long proem, ' 
prefixed to a work intended not to have any, may, ^ 
however, serve to shew how human purposes, in the | 
most trifling, as well as the most important affairs, i 
are liable to be controlled by the course of events. I 
Thus, we begin to cross a strong river witli onr eyes I 
and our resolution fixed on that point of the oppo- ! 
site riiore, on wlncli we purpose to land ; bu^ gra- | 
dually giving way to tlie torrent, are glad, by the 
rid perhaps of branch or bush, to extricate ourselves 
at some distant and perhaps dangerous landing- 
place, much fiurther down tha stream than that on 
which we had fixed our intentions. 

Hoping tliat the Courteous Reader will afford to 
a known and familiar acquaintance some portion of 
the favour which he extended to a disguised candi- 
date for his applaqae, I beg leave to subscribe my- 
^If his obliged humble servant 

WALTER SCOTT. 


Such was the little narrative wliicii 1 thouglit 
proper to put forth in October, 1827 : nor have 1 
much to add to it now. About to appear for the firtt 
time in my own name in this department of letters, 
it occurr^ to me that something in the shape of 
a periodical publication might carry with it a cer- 
tain air of novelty, and 1 was willing to break, if 1 
may so express it, the abruptness of my personal 
forthcoming, by investing an imaginary coadjntor 
with at least as mudi distinctness of individoal 
existence as 1 had ever previously thought it worth 
while to bestow on shadows of tlie same convenient 
tribe. Of course, it had never been in my contem- 
plation to invite the assistance of any real person 
in die sustaining of my quasi-editorial character 
and labours. Ttliad long been my opinion, that 
any thing like a literary picnic is likely to end in 
suggesting comparisons, justly termed odious, and 
therefore to be avoided : and, indeed, I had also 
had some occasion to know, that promises of assiB- 
tance, in efforts of that order, are apt to be more 
magnificent than the subsequent pciformanoe. 1 
tlierefore planned a miscellany, to be dependent, 
after the old fashion, on my own resources alone, 
and although conscious enough that the moment 
which assigned to the Author of Waverley a local 
habitation and a name,” had seriously endangered 
his spell, I felt inclined to adopt tlio sentiment of 
my old hero Montrose, and to say to myself, tliai 
in literature, as in war, 

* * lie either fears hit fiite too much. 

Or hb deserts are small, 

Wlio dares not put It to the touch, 

To win or lose it all.'* 

To the particulars explanatory of the plan of 
tliese Chronicles, which the reader is prcsontiMl with 
in Chapter 11. by the imaginary Editor, Mr Croft- 
aiigry, I have now to add, that tlie lady, termed in 
his narrative, Mrs Dethune Briiol, was designed 
to shadow out in its leading points the interesting 
character of a dear friend of mine, Mrs Murray 
Keith,' whose death occurring shortly before, had 
saddened a wide circle, much attached to her, as 
well for her genuine virtue and amiable qualities of 
disposition, as for the extent of information which 
she posses^, and the delightful manner in which 
she was used to communicate it. In truth, the 
author had, on many occarions, been indebted to 
her vivid memory for the aubitraium of his Scottish 
fictions — and she accordingly bad been, from an 
early period, at no loss to fix the Waverl^ Novels 
on the right culprit. 

In the sketch of Cbrystri Croftangry’s own his ■ 
tqry, tho author has been accused of introducing 
some not polite allnrions to respectable living indi- 
viduals : but he may safely, he presumes, pass over 
such an insinuation. The first of the namtives 
which Mr Crofkangry proceeds to lay before tbs 


Abbotsvom>, Odoter 1, l6s7. 
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public, ** The Iligiiland Widow/’ woe derived fiDui i 
Mrs Murray Keitli^ aud is given, with the exception ' 
of a few additional circumstances — the introduction I 
of which I am ratiier inclined to regret — very \ 
much as the excellent old lady used to tell the story. ' 
Neither the Highland cicerone MacLcieh, nor tlie ' 
demure waiting-woman, were drawn from imagina- ’ 
tioii ; and on re-reading my tale, after the lapse of i 
a few years, and comparing its effect with my re- ' 
membrance of my worthy friend’s oral narration, ' 
which was certainly extremely aflecting, I cannot ! 
but suspect myself of having marred its simplicity 
by some of those interpolations, which, at tiie time ' 
when I penned them, no doubt passed with myself ! 
for embellishments. { 

The next tale, entitled “ The Two Drovers,” I j 
learned from another old friend, tlie late George | 
Constable, Esq. of Wallace-Craigic, near Dundee, 


whom 1 have alrejidy introduced to iiiy reader u& 
the original Antiquary of Monkbams. Ho had been , 
present, I think, at the trial at Carlisle, and seldom | 
mentioned the venerable J udge’s charge to the jury. ' 
without shedding tears, — which had peculiar pa- ; 
thos^ as flowing down features, carrying rather a . 
sarcastic, or almost a cynical expression. 

This wortiiy gentleman’s reputation for shrewd 
Scottish sense — knowledge of our national anti 
qnities — and a racy humour, peculiar to himself— 
must be still remembered. For myself, 1 haw 
pride in recording, that for many years. wo were, in 
Wordsworth’s language, 

** a t>air of fHends, though 1 was young. 

And ‘ George' was soventy-two." 

W. S. 

ADDOTSiroRD, Aug, 15, )831. ! 
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[It lias been miggesied to the Author, tliut It might be well 
to reprint here a detailed account of the public dinner alluded 
to ill tho foregoing Introduction, as given in the newapaperaof 
the time ; and tho reader is accordingly presented ^ith tho fol- 
lowing extract from the Eunruunou Wkkkly Jourwal for 
Wednesday, 28th February, 1827.] 


THEATRICAL FUND DINNER. 

Before proceeding witii our account of this very 
interesting festival — for so it may be termed — it 
is our duty to present to our readers tiie following 
li tter, which we have received from tho President : 

TO THE EDITOR OF TIIE EDINBURGH WEEKLY JOURNAL. 

9 

Sir, — I am extremely soriy I have not leisuro 
to correct the copy you sent me of what I am stated 
to have said at the Dinner for the Theatrical Fund. 
I am no orator ; and upon such occasions as ore 
alluded to, I say as well as I can what the time 
requires. 

However, 1 hope your reporter has been more 
accurate in other instohoes tiian in mine. 1 have 
corrected one passage, in whidi I am made to speak 
witii great impropriety and petulance, respecting 
the opinions of those who did not approve of dra- 
Boatie entertainments. I have restored what I said, 
which was meant to be respectful, as every objec- 
tion founded in conscience is^ in my opinion, entitled 


to be so treated. Other errors I left as I fopnd 
tliem, it being of littie consf?qucncc whether I spoke 
sense or nonsense, in what was merely intended for 
the purpose of the hour. 

1 nni, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

Walter Scott. 

Edinburgh, Monday, « 


The Theatrical Fund Dinner, which took place 
on Friday, in the Assembly Rooms, was conducted 
with admirable spirit. The Giainnan, Sir Waltku 
Scott, among his other great qualiflcatlons, is well 
fitted to enliven such an entertainment. His man- 
ners are extremely easy, and Iiis style of speaking 
simple and natural, yet full of vivacity and point ; 
and he has the art, if it be art, of rolaxing into a 
certain homeliness of manner, without losing one 
particle of his dignity. He tlius takes off some of 
that solemn formality which belongs to such meet- 
ings, and, by his easy and graceful familiarity, im- 
parts to them somewhat of the pleasing chaiRcter 
of a private entertainment. Near Sir W. Scott sat 
the Earl of Fife, Lord Meadowbaiik, Sir John Hope 
of Pinkie, Bart., Admiral Adam, Baron Clerk 
Rattray, Gilbert Innes, Esq., James Walker, Esq., < 
Robert Dundas, Esq., Alexander Smith, Esq., &e. j 
The doth being removed, Non Nobis Domino** 
was sung by Messrs Thorne, Swift, Collier, anu 
Hartley, after which the following toasts were giveu 
from the chair 
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The King**— all the honoursi. 


I they would And that it wa.ii roforred to by al 


** The Duke of Clarence and the' Royal Family.’^ I Frendimen as the golden age of the drama thw 
'Hie Chairman^ in proposing tlie next toast, [ And also in England, in the time of Queen Eliza^ 
which he wished to be dnink in solemn silence, both, the drama was at its highest pitch, when the 
add, it was to the memory of a regretted prince, nation began to mingle deeply and wisely in the 
whom wo Iiad lately lost. Every individual would general polities of Etih)pe, not only not receivuig 
at once conjecture to whom he alluded. He had laws fw>m others, hut giving laws to the world, and 
no intention to dwell on his military merits. They j viiulicating the rights of mankind. (Cheers.) There 
had been told in the senate; they had been repeated i have l>een various times when the dramatic ai^t 
ill the cottage ; and whenever a soldier was Uie 1 subsequently fell into disrepute. * Its professors 
theme, his name was never far distant. But it was have lieen stigmatized ; and laws have been passed 
chiefly in connection with the business of this meet- 'against them, lew dishonourable to them than to 
lug, which his late Royal Highness had conde- the statesman by whom they were proposed, and 
scended in a particular manner to patronise, that to the legislators by whom they were adoptcil. 
they were called on to drink to his memory. To Wliat were tlie times in which these laws were 
tliat charity he had often sacrifleed liia time, and passeil? Was it not when virtue was seldom iii- 
had given up tlie little leisure which he had from oulcated as a moral duty, that we were required to 
important business. He was always ready to attc nd relinquish the most rational of all our amusements, 
on every occasion of this kind ; and it was in that when the clergy wero enjoined celibacy, and when 
view tliat he proposed to drink to the inenioiy of the laity were denied the right to read their Bibles 
his late Roy.al Highness the Duke of York. -- , Tie thought that it must have been from a notion o 
Drunk in solemn silence. ’ penance that they erected the dr.aina into an ideal 

The Chairman then requested that gentlciLen 'place of profanencss, and Kjioke of the theatre us 
would fill a hiiiiipor as full as it would hold, vihilo ^ho tents of sin. Ho did not mean to dispute, 
ho would say only a few words. He was in the that there were many excellent persims who 
habit of hearing speeches, and he knew the feeling thought differently from him, and he disclaimed 
with which long ones were regarded. Ht? was si.ro • the ^ligllttht idea of charging them with b«g«itry i>r 
that it was perfectly unnecessary for him hi enter I hypcKTisy on tliat account. He fpive them full 
into any viudicatiuii of the dramatic art, which tlie\ j civdit for their tender consciences, in making those 
had come here to support. This, however, he con- . tdijeelions, although they did not appear relevant to 
siderod to be the pptiper time and proper occa^'ion him. But to tliese persons, being, as he btdieved 
for him to say a few words on that love of icpre-' them, men of worth and piety, he was sure the pur- 
seiitation which was an innate feeling in hurtian ' isise of this meeting would furnish some apology 
naturo. It was the first aiiiusciiient tliat the child i fur an error, if there be any, in the opinions of those 
had — it grew greater as he grew up ; and, even in j who attend. They would approve the gift, although 
the decline of Ihe, nothing amused so much as i they might differ in other points. Such might not 
when a coinmou talc Is told nvith apprr)priate per- approve of going to the Theatre, but at least could 
sonificatioii. Tlie first tiling a chihl does is to ape ! not deny that they might give away from their sii- 
his Bclio* Imaster, by flogging a chair. Tl.o jw.'iu- | perflnity, what was require*! for the relief of the 
ming a character ourselves, or the seeing, otliers ' sick, the support of the aged, and tlie comfort of 
assume an imaginary character, is an et joynicnt ' the afflicted. These were duties enjoined by our 
natuiul to humanity. It was iinplanted in our very religion itself. (Loud cheers.) 
naturei to take pleasure from such represeiitatiuiis, Tiie peifortners are in a particular manner eii- 
at proper times and on proper occasions. In all titlcil to the support or regai^, when in old age or 
ages tlie theatrical art had kept pace with (he ini- distress, of those who had partaken of tlie amuse- 
provement of mankind, and with the progress of meiits of those places which they ronder an orua* 
letters and the fine arts. As man has advanced mciit to society. Their art was of a peculiarly 
from tlie ruder stages of society, the love of dm- ilelicate and precarious nature. They had to serve 
matic ropresentations has increased, and all works a long apprenticeship. It w'bs very long liefore even 
of tliis nature liave been improved in character the first-rate geniuses could acquire the mechanical 
and ill structure. They had only to turn their knowledge of .the stage business. They must lan- 


eyes to the liistory of ancient Greece, although he 
did not pretend to be very deeply versed in its an- 
cient drama. Its first tragic poet commanded a 
bmly of troops at tlie battle of Slarathon. Sopho- 
cles and Euripides were men of rank in Athens, 
when Athens was in its highest renown. They 
shook Athens witli their discourse's, as tlieir thea- 
trical wcorka shook the theatre itself If they turned 
to France in the time of. Louis the fourteenth, that 


guibh long in obscurity before they can avail them- 
selves of tlicir natural talents ; and after that, Uiey 
have but a short space of time, during which they 
Are fortunate if they can provide tlie means of com- 
fort in the decline of life. That crimes late, and 
lasts but a short time ; after which they are left de- 
pendent. Their limbs fail ^ their teeth are loosened 
— their voice is lost-^and they are left, after giving 
happiness to others, in a most disconsolate state. 


m wliich is the classical history of that country. The public wero liberal and generous to those de* 
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.curving their protection. Ft was a Bad tiling to bo 
dependent on the favour, or, ho might aay, in plain 
terms, on the caprice, of tlio public ; and this more 
particularly for a class of persons of whom extreme 
prudence is not tlie character. There might be 
instances of opportunities being neglected ; but let 
each gentleman tax himself, and consider the op- 
portunities thty had neglected, and the sums of 
nioncy thfy had wasted ; let every gentleman look 
into his own bosom, and say whether these wore 
ciiHSumstances which would soften his own feelings, 
were he to be plunged into distress. He put it to 
every genorous bosom — to every better feeling — 
to say what consolation was it to old age to bo told 
that you might have made provision at a time 
which had been neglected — (loud cheers), — and 
to find it objected, that if you had pleased you 
might have bc<iii w*ealthy. He had hitherto been 
speaking of what, in theatrical languago, was called 
but they were sometimes falling ones. There 
were another class of sufferers naturally anti 110008- 
sarily connected with the theatre, without whom it 
was impossible to go on. The sailors have a say- 
ing, every man cannot ho a boatswain. If there 
' must be a great actor to act Hamlet, there must also 
be people to act Laertes, the King, Rosencraiitz, and 
Ouildeiisteni, otherwise a drama cannot go on. If 
even Onrrick liiniself were to rise from the dead, 
he could not act Hamlet alone. There must be 
generals, colonels, commanding-officers, subalterns. 
But what are the private soldiers to do f Many 
(lavc mistaken their own talents, and have been 
driven in early youth to try the stage, to which 
they arc not competent. He would know what to 
say to the iiidiffereiit poet and to the bad artist. He 
would say that it was foolish ; iuid ho would recom- 
mend to the poet to become a scribe; and the artist 
to paint sign-posts (loud laughter). — But you 
could not send the player adrift, for if he cannot 
play Hamlet, he must play Guildoiistem. Where 
there are many labourers, wages must be low, and 
no man in such a situation can decently support a 
wife and family, and save someiliing off his income 
for old ago. What is this man to do in latter life t 
Are you to cast him off like an old hinge, or a piece 
of useless machinery, which has done its work I 
To a person who had contributed to our amuse- 
ment, this would be unkind, ungrateful, and un- 
christian. His wants are not of his own making, 
but arise from the natural sources of sickness and 
old age. It cannot be denied tliat there is one class 
of euflbrers to whom no imprudence can bo ascribed, 
except on first entering on the profession. After 
putting his hand to the dramatic plough, he cannot 
draw back ; but must continue at it, and toil, fill 
death I'eloase liiiu from want ; or charity, by its 
milder influence, steps in to render that want more 
tolerable. He had little more to say,except that he 
sincerely hoped that the collection to-day, from the 
number of respectable gentlemen present, would 
meet the views entertained by the patrons. Me 


hoped it would do so. They sliould not bo dis- 
heartened. Though they could not do a great deal, 
they might do something. They had this consola- 
tion that every thing they parted with from their 
superfluity would do some good. They would sleep 
the better themselves when they have been the 
means of giving sleep to others. It was iingratefii. 
and unkind, that those who had sacrified tlieir youth 
to our amusement should not receive the reward 
due to them, but should be reduced to hard fare in 
their old age. We cannot think of poor Felstafll 
going to bed without his enp of sack, or Macbeth 
fed on bones as marrowlcss as those of Banquo. 
(Loud cheers and laughter.) — As ho believed that 
they wore all as fond of the dramatic art as he was 
in his younger days, he would propose that tliey 
should drink " The Theatrical Fund,*’ with three 
times three. 

Mr Macrav rose, on behalf of his brethren, to. 
return their thanks for the toast just drunk. 
Mfiiiy of the gentlemen present,' he said, were 
perhaps not fully acquainted with the nature and 
intention of the institution, and it might not bo 
amiss to enter into sonic explanation on the subject. 
With whomsoever the idea of a Theatrical Fund 
might have originated, (and it had been disputed 
by the surviving relatives of two or three indivi- 
duals,) certain it was, that the first legally consti- 
tuted Theatrical Fund, owed its origin to one of 
the brightest ornaments of the profession, the late 
David Garrick. That eminent actor conceived 
that, by a weekly Bubscription in the Theatre, a 
fund might be raised among its members, from 
which a portion might be given to those of his less 
fortunate brethren, and thus an opportunity would 
be offered for prudence to provide wliat fortune 
had denied — a comfortable provjsion for the winter 
of life. With the welfare of his profession con- 
stantly at heart, the zeal witli which he laboured 
to uphold its respectability, and to impress upon 
the minds of his brethren, not only the necessity, 
but tlie blessing of independence, the Fund became 
his peculiar care. He drew up a form of laws for 
its government, procured, at his own expense, the 
passing of an Act of Parliament for its confirma- 
tion, bequeathed to it a handsome legacy, and tlius 
became the Father of the Drury-Lane Fund. So 
constant was his attachment to this infant establish* 
ment, tliat ho chose to grace the close of the 
brightest theatrical life 011 record, by the last din 
play of his transcendent talent, on tlie occasion of 
a benefit for this child of his adoption, which ever 
since has gone by the name of the Garrick Fund. 
Ill imitation of his noblo example, Funds had been 
established in several provincial tlieatres in Eng- 
Kand ; but it remained for Mrs Henry Siddonsand 
Mr William Murray to become the fouiidem of the 
first Theatrical Fund in Scotland. (Cheers.) This 
Fund commenced under the most fiivoiirable aus- 
pices; it was liberally supported by the manageraenti 
and highly patronized by the public. Notwitli 
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Atajiiliiig, it fell short in the accomplishment of its 
intentions. What those intentions were, ho (Mr 
Mackay) need not recapitulate, but they failed; 
and lie did not hesitate to confess that a want of 
energ’y on the part of the performers was tlie pro- 
bable* cause. A new set of Rules and Regulations 
were lately drawn up, submitted to and approved 
of at a general meeting of tho members of the 
Theatre ; and accordingly the Fund was re-model- 
I led on tlio Ist of January last. And here he 
thought he did but echo the feelings of his brethren, 
by publicly acknowledging the obligations they 
were under to the management, for the aid given, 
and the warm interest they hatl all along talien in 
I tho welfare of tlie Fund. (Cheers.) Tho nature 
{ aud object of the profession had been so well treated 
; of by the President, that ho would say nothing ; 
but of tho numerous offspring of science and genius 
that court precarious fame, the Actor boasts tho 
slenderest claim of all ; tho sport of fortune, the 
creatures of fashion, and tho victims of caprice — 
they are seen, heard, and a<lmircd, but to bo forgot 

— they leave no trace, no memorial of their exis- 
tence — tlicy " coinc like shadows, so depart.’* 
(Cheers.) Yet humble though tlicir pretensions 
be, there was no profession, trade, or calling, where 
such a combiiiatioii of requisites, mental and bodily, 
were indispensable. In all others the principal 
may practise after he has been visited by tho afflict- 
ing hand of Providence — some by the loss of limb 

some of voice — and many, when tlie faculty of 
tlie mind is on tho wane, may be assisted by dutiful 
children, or devoted servants. Not so tlie Actor 

— ho must retain all ho ever did possess, or sink 
dejected to a mournful home. (Applause.) Yet 
while they are toiling for ephemeral theatric fame, 
how very few ever possess tho means of hoanling 
in tiieir youth that which would give bread in old 
ago ! Dal now a brighter prospect dawned upon 
them, and to the succcbb of this tlicir infant esta- 
blishment they looked with hope, as to a comfortable 
and peaceful home in their declining years. He 
concluded by tendering to the meeting, in tlic name 
of his brethren and sisters, their unfeigned thanks 
for tlicir liberal support, aud begged to propose the 
healUi of tlie Patrons of the Ediuburgh Theatrical 
Fund. (Cheers.) 

Lord Mbadowbank said, that by desire of his 
Hon. Friend in tlie chair, and of his Noble Friend 
at his right hand, he begged leave to return tlianks 
for the honour which had been conferred on the 
Patrons of this excellent Institution. He could 
answer for himself — ho could answer for them ail 

— that they were deeply impressed witli the meri- 
torious objects which it has in view, and of their 
anxious wish to promote its interests. For himself, 
bo might bp permitted to say, that he was rather 
surprised at finding his own name as one of the 
Patrons, associated with so many individuals of 
high rank and powerful influence. But it was an 
sjLciuse for those who had placed him in a sitoation 


BO honourable and so disiinguisfied, that wiicu this 
charity was instituted, he happened to hold a high 
and responsible station under the Crown, when he 
might have been of use in assisting and promoting 
its objects. His Lordsliip much feared that ho 
could have little expectation, situated as he now 
was, of doing eitlier ; but he could confiilently as- 
sert, that few things would give him greater gratifi- 
cation than being able to contribute to its prosperity 
and support ; and, indeed, when one recollects the 
pleasure which at all periods of life ha has received 
from the exhibitions of the stage, and tlie exertions 
of tho meritorious individuals for whoso aid tliis 
fund has been established, ho must bo divested both 
of gratitude and feeling who would not give his 
best endeavours to promote its welfare. Aud now, 
that he might in some mcasui*e repay the gratifi- 
cation which had been afforded himself, he would 
beg leave to propose a toast, the health of one of 
the Patrons, — a great and distinguished individual, 
w'hose name must always stand by itself, and which, 
in an assembly such as this, or in any other assem- 
bly of Scotsmen, can never be received, not, he 
would say, with ordinary feelings of pleasure or ! 
of delight, but with tliose of rapture and enthu- ! 
siasm. In doing so he felt that he stood in a , 
somewhat new situation. Whoever had been called • 
upon to propose the health of his Hon. Friend to j 
whom he alluded, some time ago, would liave found | 
himself enabled, from the mystery in which certain j 
matters were involved, te gratify himself and his I 
auditors by allusions which found a responding | 
chord in their own feelings, and to deal in tlie j 
language, tho sincere language, of panegyric, with- ! 
out intruding on tho modesty of tho great individual ^ 
to whom he referred. But it was no longer possible, 
consistently with tlio respect to one’s auditors, to 
use upon tins subject terms either of mystification, . 
or of obscure or indirect allusion. The clouds have I 
been dispelled — tlie darkneu tiMe has been 
cleared away — and the Great Unknown — tlic 
minstrel of our native land— the mighty mogiciaD 
who has rolled back the current of time, and con- 
jured up before our living senses the men and the 
manners of days which have long passed away, 
stauda revealed to the hearts and the eyes of his 
affectionate aud admiring countrymen. If he him- 
self were capable of imagining lUl that belonged to 
this mighty subject — were he even able to give 
utterance to all that^ as a friend, as a man, and as 
a Scotsman, he must feci regarding it ; yet know- 
ing, as he well did, that this illustrious individual 
was not more distinguished for his towering talent^ 
tlian for tliose feelings which rendered such allu- 
sions ungrab^ful to himself, however sparingly in- 
troduced, he would, OR that account, still refrain 
from doing that which would otherwise be no less 
pleasing to him than to his audience. But thii^ 
his Lorddiip hoped, he would be allowed to say, 
(his auditors would not pardon him were he to say 
less,) we owe to him, as a people, a large and heavy 
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debt of gratitude. Ho it is who h— opened to | 
foreigners the grand and characteristic beauties of 
our country. It is to him that we owe that our 
gallant ancestors, and the struggles of our illus* 
trious patriots,*— who fought and bled in order to 
obtain and secure that independence and that li- 
berty we now enjoy,— .hare obtained a fame no 
longer confined to the boundaries of a remote and 
comparatively obscure nation, and who has called 
down upon tiieir struggles for glory and fi'ecdom 
the admiration of foreign countries. He it is who 
has conferred a new reputation on our national 
character, and bestowed on Scotland an imperish- 
able namo, were it only by her having given birth 
to himself. (Loud and rapturous applause.) 

Sir Walter Scott certainly did not tliiiik that, 
in coming hero to-day, he would have the task of 
acknowledging, before three hundred gentlemen, a 
secret which, considering that it was communicated 
to more tliaii twenty people, had been remarkably 
well kept. He was now before the bar of his 
country, and might be understood to be on trial 
before Lord Mcadowbauk as an offender; yet he 
was sure that every impartial jury would bring in 
; a verdict of Not Proven. He did not now think it 
necessary to enter into the reasons of his long 
silence. Perhaps caprice might have a consider- 
I able share in it. He had now to say, however, 

' that the merits of these works, if they had any, 

I aud tlieir faults, were entirely imputable to himself. 

I (Long and loud cheering.) He was afraid to think 
on wliat he had done — look on ’t again 1 daro 
j not.” He had thus far unbosomed himself, and ho 
- knew that it would be reported to the publio. He 
meant, tlien, seriously to state, that when he said 
he was the authm*, he was the total and undivided 
author. With the exception of quotations, there 
) was not a single word that was not derived from 
himself, or suggested in the course of his reading. 

' The wand was now broken, and the book buried, 
i You will allow me farther to say, with Prospero, it 
is your breath that has filled my sails, and to crave 
one single toast in the capacity of tho author of 
these novels ; and ho would de^cate a bumper to 
the health of one who has represented some of 
those characters, of which he had endeavoured to 
give the skeleton, with a degree of liveliness which 
rendered him grateful. He would propose the 
liealih of his friend Bailie Nicol Jarvie, (loud ap- 
plause) — and ho was sure, that when the author 
i of Waverley and Rob Roy drinks to Nicol Jarvie, 
j it would be received witli that degree of applause 
; to which that gentleman has always been accus- 
I tomed, and that tliey would take care that on the 
I present occasion it should be prodigious I (Lofig 
I and vehement applause.) 

j Mr Mackay, who hero spoke witli great humour 
in the character of Bailie Jarvie. — My conscience I 
My worthy fatlier the deacon could not have be- 
lieved that his son could hao had sic a compliment 
pud to him by the Great Unknown 1 


Sir Walter Scott. — Tho Small Knewn now 
Mr Bailie. 

Mr Macxat.— He Iiad been long identified with 
the Bailie, and he was vain of tho cognomen which 
he had now worn for eight years ; and he ques- 
tioned if any of his brethren in tlio Council had 
given such universal satisfaction. (Loud laughtei 
and applause.) Befora ho sat down, ho begged to 
propose " Tho Lord Provost, and the City of Ediii- 
bui*gh.” 

Sir Walter Scott apologized for the absence 
of the Lord Provos^ who had gone to London on 
public business. 

Tune — “ Within a mile of Edinburgh town.” 

Sir Walter Scott gave, ** Tho Duke of Wel- 
lington uid the Army.” 

Glee — How merrily wo live.” 

** Lord Melville and the Navy, that fought till 
they left nobody to fight with, like an arch sports- 
man who clears all and goes after the game.” 

‘ Mr Pat. Robertson. — They had heard this 
evening a toast, which had been received with in- 
tense delight, which will be publislied in every 
newspaper, and will be bailed with joy by all 
Europe, lie had one toast assigned him which 
he had great pleasure in giving. He was sure that 
the stage had in all ages a great effect on tlie morals 
and manners of the people. It was very desirable 
that the stage should be well regulated ; and there 
was no criterion by which its regulation could be 
better determined tiian by the moral character and 
personal respectability of the performers. He was 
not one of tliose stem moralists who objected to 
tlie Theatre. The most fastidious moralist could 
not possibly apprehend any injury from tho stage 
of Edinburgh, as it was presently managed, and so 
long as it was adorned by that illustrious indivi- 
dual, Mrs Henry Siddons, whose public exhibitions 
were not more remarkable for feminine grace and 
delicacy, than was her private character for every 
virtue which could be admired in domestic life. 
He would conclude with reciting a few words from 
Shakespeare, in a spirit not of contradiction to 
those stern moralists who disliked the Theatre, but 
of meekness; — ** Good, my lord, will you see tlie 
players well bestowed ! do you hear, let them be 
well used, for they are the abstract and brief 
chronicles of tho time.” Ho then gave "Mrs 
Henry Siddons, and success to tlie Theatre-Royal 
of Edinburgii.” j 

Mr Murray. — Gentlemen, I rise to return 
thanks for the honour you have done Mrs Siddons^ 
in doing which I am somewhat difiteulted, from the 
extreme delicacy which attends a brother’s expa- 
tiating upon a sister’s claims to honours publicly 
paid— (hear, hear)— yet. Gentlemen, your kind 
ness imboldcns me to say, that were 1 to give 
utterance to all a brother’s feelings, 1 should not 
exaggerate those claims. (Loud applause.) I there- 
fore, Gentlemen, thank you most cordially for the 
honour you have done her, and riiall now request 
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permission to make an observation on the establish* 
mont of the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund. Mr 
Mackay lias done Mrs Henry Stddous and myself 
the honour to ascribe tho ustablisliment to us; but 
no. Gentlemen, it owes its origin to a higher source 
— ilie publicatiou of the novel of Rob Roy — the 
unprecedented success of the opera adapted from 
that popular production. (Heai*, hear.) It was 
that success which relieved the Edinburgh Theatre 
from its difficulties, and enabled Mm Siddous to 
curry into effect the establishraeut of a fund she 
had long desired, but was prevented from effecting, 
from the unsettled stato of her theatrical concenis. 
1 tlierefore hope that, in future years, when the 
aged and infirm actor derives relief from this fund, 
ho will, in the language of the gallant Highlander, 
** Cost his eye to good old Scotland, and not forget 
Rob Roy.** (Loud applause.) 

Sir Walter Scott here stated, tliat Mrs Siddons 
wanted the means but not the will of beginning 
the Tiieatrical Fund. He here alluded to the great 
merits of Mr Murray’s management, and to his 
merits as an actor, which were of the first order, 
and of which every person who attends the Theatre 
must be sensible ; and after alluding to the embar- 
rassments with which the Theatre had been at one 
period threatened, he concluded by giving the healtli 
of Mr Murray, which was drunk with three times 
tlirec. 

Mr Murrat. — Gentlemen, 1 wish I could be- 
lieve, that, in any degree, 1 merited the compliments 
with which it baa pleased Sir Walter Scott to pre- 
face tlie proposal of my health, or the very flatter- 
ing manner in which you havo done me tlie honour 
to receive it. The approbation of sucli an assembly 
is most gratifying to me, and might encourage feel- 
ings of vanity, were not such feelings cruslied by 
my conviction, that no man holding tlie situation I 
havo so lon^ held in Edinburgh, could have failed> 
placed m the peculiar circumstances in which I 
liave been placed. Gentlemen, 1 sliall not insult 
your good taste by eulogiuixw upon your judgment 
or kindly feeling ; though co tho first 1 owe any 
improvement I may have made as an actor, and 
certainly my success as a Manager to the second. 
(Applause.) When, upon the deatli of my dear 
brotiier, the late Mr Siddons, it was proposed that 
I should undertake tho management of the Edin- 
burgh Theatre, 1 confess I drew back, doubting my 
capability to free it from the load of debt and 
difficulty witii wliich it was surrounded. In tiiis 
state of anxiety, I solicited the advice of one who 
I had ever honon^ me with his kindest regard, and 
whoso name no member of my profession can pro- 
nounce without feelings of tlie deepest respect and 
gratitude — I allude to the late Mr John Kemble. 
(Great applause.) To him 1 applied; and with the 
reijetition of his advice 1 shall cease to trespass 
ui»on your time — (Hear, hear.) — “ My dear Wil- 
liam, fear not ; integrity and assiduity must prove 
an oveiTiiateb for all difficnlH’ ; and ihoucK I ap- 


prove your not indulging a vain oonfideuce in your 
own ability, and viewing with respectful apprehen- 
I sioD the judgment of tlie audience you have to act 
before, yet be assured that judgment will ever be 
tempered by tlio feeling that yon are acting for the 
widow and the iatlicrless.’* (Loud applause.) Gen*' 
tlcmen, those words have never passed from my 
mind; and 1 feel convinced that you liave pardoned 
my many errors, from tlie feeling that 1 was striv- 
ing for the widow and tho fatherless. (Long and 
cufimsiastic applause followed Mr Murray’s ad- 
dress.) 

Sib Walter Scott gave tlie healtli of the Stew- 
ards. 

Mb Va>'deniiopf. — Mr President and GenUo- 
men, the honour conferred upon tlie Stewards, in 
the very flattering compliment you have just paid 
us, calls forth our warmest acknowledgments. In 
tendering you our thanks for the approbation you 
have been pleased to express of our humble exer- 
tions, 1 would beg leave to advert to the cause in 
which we have been engaged. Yet, surrounded 
as 1 am by tlie genius — tlic eloquence of this en- 
lightened city, 1 cannot but feel tlie presumption 
which ventures to address you on so interesting a 
subject. Accustomed to sjieak in the language of 
others I feci quite at a loss for terms wherein to 
cioilie the sentiments excited by tlie present occa- 
sion. (Applause.) The nature of the Institution 
wliicli has sought your fostering patronage, and the 
objects which it contemplates, have been fully ex 
plained to you. But, gentlemen, the relief which 
it proposes is not a gratuitous relief — but to bo 
purchased by the individual contribution of its 
members towards tlio general good. This Fund 
lends no enconragoinent to idlenoss or improvi- 
dence ; but it oflers an op]>ortunity to prudence, in 
vigour and youth, to make provision against the 
evening of life and its attendant infirmity. A period 
is fixed, at which we admit tlie pica of age as an 
exemption from professional labour. It is painfu 
to behold the veteran on the stage (compelled b^ 
necesaty) contending against physical decay, mock- 
ing the joyousuess of inirtli with the feebleness of 
age, when tlie energies decline, when the momoiy 
fails, and " the big manly voice, turning again to- 
wards childish treble, pipes and whisdes in the 
sound.’* We would remove him from tlie mimic 
scene, where fiction constitutes the diann ; we 
would not view old age caricaturiug itself. (Ap- 
plause.) But aa our means may be found, in time 
of need, inadequate to the fulfilment of our wishes 
— fearful of rairiug expectations whidi we may he 
unable to gratify — desirous not ^ to koep the word 
ofcpmmise to. the ear, and break it to the hope’* — 
wc havo presumed to court the assistance of the 
friends of the drama to strengthen our infant in- 
stitution. Our appeal has beim auccessfiil beyond 
our most sanguine expectations. The distinguidied 
patronage conferred on us by your presence on 
this occadon, and the substantial support which 
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your benevolence has so liberally afforded to our 
institution, must impress every member of the 
Fund with the most grateful sentiments — senti- 
ments which no language can express no time 
obliterate. (Applause.) ] will not trespass longer 
on your attention. 1 would tlie task of acknow- 
ledging our obligation had fallen into abler hands. 
(Hear, hear.) lu the name of the Stewards, 1 
most respectfully and cordially thank you for the 
honour you have done us, which greatly overpays 
our poor endeavours. (Applause.) 

[This speedi, though rather inadequately re- 
ported, was one of the best delivered on this 
occasion. That it was creditable to Mr Vanden- 
lioff’s taste and feelings, the preceding sketch will 
shew ; but how much it was so, it does wA shew.] 

Mr J. Cat gave Professor Wilson and tlie Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, of which he was one of the 
brightest ornaments. 

Lord Mradowbank, after a suitable eulogium, 
gave the Earl of Fife, which was drunk with three 
times three. 

The Earl op Fipb expressed his high gratifica- 
tion at the honour conferred on him. He inti- 
mated his approbation of the institution, and his 
readiness to promote its success by ovory means 
in his power. He concluded with giving the health 
of the Company of Edinburgh. 

Mr Jones, on rising to return thanks, being re-- 
coived with considerable applause, said, he was 
truly grateful for the kind encouragement he had 
experienced, but the novelty of the situation ir 
which he now was, renewed all the feelings he ex 
perleuccd when he first saw himself announced in 
the bills as a young gentleman, being his first 
appearance on any stage. (Laughter and applause.) 
Altliough in the presence of those whoso indulgence 
, liad, in anotlier sphere, so often shielded him from 
the penalties of inability, he was unable to execute 
the task which had so unexpectedly devolved upon 
him in behalf of his brethren and himself. He 
tlierefore begged the company to imagine all iliat 
grateful heo^ could prompt tlie most eloquent to 
utter, and that would be a copy of tlieir feelings. 
(Applause.) He begged to trespass aiioUicr moment 
on their attention, for the purpose of expressing the 
! flianks of the members of the Fund to the Gentle- 
I men of the Edinburgh Professional Society of Musi- 
cians, who, finding that this meeting was appointed 
to take place on the same evening with tlieir con- 
' cert, had in the handsomest manner agreed to post- 
ipoiie it Although it was his duty thus to preface 
die toast he liad to propose, he was certain the 
meeting required no fiirdier inducement than the 
recollection of tlie pleasure the exertions of thoste 
’gentlemen had often afforded them within those 
walls, to join hearitily in drinking ‘Mlealth and 
; prosperity to the Edinburgh Professional Society of 
I Musicians.” (Applause.) 

I Mr Pat. Robertson proposed <*tlie health of 
I Mr Jeffrey,” whose absence was owing to indh- 


position. The public was Rail aware that he was 
the most distinguished advocate at die bar ; he waff 
likewise distinguished fur the kindness^ franknosi^ 
and cordial manner in which he communicated with 
die junior members of the profession, to die esteem 
of whom his splendid talents would always entitle 
him. • 

Mr J. Maconochib gave ” the health of Mrs Sid- 
don^ senior — the most distiuguialied ornament oi 
the stage.” 

Sir W. Scott said, that if any diing could recon- 
cite liim to old age, it was die reflection Uiat he hod 
seen the rising as well as tlie setting sun of Mrs 
Siddons. He remembered weU dieir breakiastlng 
near ^ the tlieatro — waiting die whole day -—the 
crushing at the doors at six otelock — and tlieir 
going in and counting their fingers till seven o’clock. 
But die very first step — tlie very first word which 
she uttered, was sufliciont to overpay him for all his 
labours. The house was literally electrified; and 
it was only from witnessing the effects of her genius, | 
that he could guess to what a pitch Uieatrical excel- 
lenco could be carried. Those young gendemen 
who have only seen die setting sun of tiiis dis- 
tinguished porforijier, beautiful and serene as tiiat 
was, must give us old fellows, who have seen its 
rise and its meridian, leave to hold our heads a 
Utdc higher. 

Mr Dundas gave The memory of Home, tlie 
author of Douglas.” 

Mr Mack ay here announced that the subscrip’ 
lion for the night amounted to L.280 ; and he ex- 
pressed gratitude for this substantial proof of tbeir 
kindness. [We are happy to state that subscrip- 
tions have siiice flowed io very liberally.] 

Mr Mackat here entertained the company with 
a {lathclic song. 

Sir Walter Scott apologized fotr having so long 
forgotten tlieir native land. He would now give 
Scodand, the Laud of Cakes, lie would give every 
river, every loch, every hill, from Tweed to Johnnie 
Great’s house — every lass in her cottage and coun- 
tess in her casUe ; and may her sons stand by her, 
as their fathers did before diem, and he who would 
not drink a bumper to his toast, may he never drink 
whisky more ! 

Sir Walter Scott here gave Lord Meadowbank, 
who returned thanks. 

Mr H. G. Bell said, that he should not have 
ventured to intrude himself upon the attention of 
the assembly, did lie not feel confident, that the 
toast he begged to have tbo honour to propose, 
would make amends for tiie very imperfect manner 
in which he might express his sentiments regarding 
it It had been said, that notwidistandiug the 
mental supremacy of the present age, notwithstand- 
ing that die page of our history was studded with 
names destined also for the page of immortality,— 
that the genius of Shakespoare was extinct, and the 
fountain of his inspiration dried up. It might be 
that dieso observations were unfortunately correct 
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or it might be that we were bewildered witli a 
name, not disappointed of the reality, — for though 
Shakespeare had brought a Hamlet, an Othello, 
and a Macbetli, an Ariel, a Juliet, and a Rosalind, 
upon the stage, were there not authors living who 
had brought as varied, as exquisitely painted, and 
as undying a range of character^into our hearts ! 
The shape of tlie mere mould into which genius 
pemred its golden treasures was surely a matter of 
little moment, — let it be called a Tragedy, a 
Comedy, or a Waverlcy Novel. But even among 
the dramatic authors of tlio present day, he was un- 
willing to allow that there was a great and palpable 
decline from the glory of preceding ages, and his 
toast alone would bear him out in denying the 
truth of the proposition. After eulogizing the names 
of Baillic, Byron, Coleridge, Maturin, and utliers, 
he begged to have the honour of proposing tiie 
health of James Sheridan Knowles. 

Sir Walter Scott. — Gentlemen, I crave a bum- 
per all over. The last toast reminds me of a 
neglect of duty. Unaccustomed to a public duty of 
this kind, errors in conducting the ceremonial of it 
may be excused, and omissions |)ardoned. Perhaps 
I have made one or two omissions in the course 
of the evening, for which I trust you will grant 
me your pardon and indulgence. One thing in 
particular 1 have omitted, and 1 would now wish | 
to make amends for it, by a libation of reverence | 
and respect to the memory of Shakespeare. Ho 
was a man of universal genius, and fmn a period 
soon after his own era to the present day, ho has | 
been univeraally idolized. Wlion 1 come to his 
honopred name, I am like the sick man who bung 
lip his Clutches at the shrine, and was obliged to 
confess that ho did not walk better than before. It 
is indeed difficult, gentlemen, to compare him to 
any oth> ? individual. The only one to whom 1 can 
at all compare him, is the wonderful Arabian der- 
viso, who dived into the body of ciu'b, and in this 
way became familiar with the thoughts and secrets 
I of their hearts. Ho was a man of obscure origin, 

I and, as a player, limited in his acquirements, but 
I he was born evidently with a vniversid genius. 

I His eyes glanoe<] at all tlio varied aspects of life, 

' and his fancy portrayed wjith,equal talents the king 
I on the throne, and the clown who crackles his 
; chestnuts at a Christmas Are. Whatever note he 
! tfdces, he strikes it just and true, and awakens a 

■ corresponding chord in our own bosoms. Geotle- 
mon, T propose " Tlie memory of William Shake- 

I speare.’* 

^ Glee , — ^ Lightly tread, ’tis hallowed ground.’* 

! After the glee, Sir Walter rose, and begged to 
; propose as a toast die health of a lady, whose living 
, merit is not a little honourable to ^tland. The 
' toast (he said) is also flattering to the national 

■ vanity o! a Scotchman, as the lady whom I intend 
; to propose is a native of tliis country. From the 
j puUic her works have met with thq most favourable 
I ffeception. One pieet* of hers, in pai^icular, was 


often acted here of late years, and gave pleasure of 
no mean kind to many brilliant and fashionable 
audiences. Tn her pnvate character she (he begged 
leave to say,) is as remarkable, as in a public sense 
she is for her genius. In short, he would in one 
word name — ** Joanna Baillie.” 

This health being drunk, Mr Thorne was called 
on for a song, and sung, with great taste and feeling, 

“ The Anchor ’s weighed.” 

W. Mbrzibs, Esq. Advocate, rose to propose the 
health of a gentleman for many years connected at 
intervals wi^ tlie dramatic art in Scotland. Whe- 
ther we look at tho range of characters he performs, 
or at the capacity which he evinces in executing tliose 
which he undertakes, ho is equally to be admired. In 
all his parts ho is unrivalled. The individual to 
whom he alluded is (said he) well known to tlie 
gentlemeu present, in tlie characters of Malvolio, 
Lord Ogicby, and the Green Man ; and, in addition 
to his other qualities, he merits, for his perfection 
in these characters, the grateful sense of this meet- 
ing. Ho would wish, in the first place, to drink his 
health as an actor ; but he was not less estimable in 
domestic life, and as a private gentleman; and 
when he announced him as one whom tho Chairman 
had honoured witli his friendship, he was sure that , 
all present would cordially join him in drinking | 
" The health of Mr Terry.” 

Mr William Allan, banker, said, that he 
not rise with the intention of making a speech. >i 
merely wished to contribute in a few words to 'u 
mirth of the evening — nn evening which certai i] 
had not passed off without some blunders. It > h 
been understood — at least he had learnt or r n 
posed, from the expressions of Mr Pritchard—, lo 
it would be sufficient tn put a paper, with the nan It 
of tlie contributor, into the box, and tliat the geiitlti- 
man thus contributing would be called on for tlito 
money next morning. 11c, for liis part, had oom^ p 
mitted r blunder, but it may serve as a caution to 
those who may be present at the dinner of next year 
Ho had merely irput in his name, written on ariipol 
paper, without tlie money. But he would recom- 
mend that, as some of the gentlemen might be in 
the same situation, tiie box should be again sent 
round, and he was confident tliat tlioy, as well as 
he, would redeem their error. 

I Sir Walter Scott said, that the meeting was 
somewhat in the situation of Mrs Anno Pago, who 
had L.300 and possibilities. We have already go^ 
said he, L.280, but 1 should like, 1 confess, to have 
Mie L. JUO. He would gratify himself by proposing 
I the health of an honourable person, tlie Lord Chief 
Baron, whom England has sent to us, and connect* 
ing with it tliat of his " yoke-fellow on tho bench,” 
as Shakespeare says, Mr Baron Clerk — The Court 
of Exchequer. 

Mr Baron Clerk regretted the absence of hii 
I learned brother. None, he was sure, could be mors 
generous in his nature, or more ready tohelpa Seot- 
tish purpose. 
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I — 

SiE Walter Scott.— There is one wno ought 
to be remembered on this occasion. He is, indeed, 
well entitled to our grateful recollection — one, in 
short, to whom tlie drama in this city owes much. 
He succeeded, not without trouble, and perhaps at 
some considerable sacrifice, in establishing a theatre. 
The younger part of the company may not recollect 
the theatre to which I allude ; but there are some 
with me who may remember by name a place called 
Oarrubber’s Close. There Allan Ramsay establislied 
his little theatre. His own pastoral was not fit for 
the stage, but it has its admirers in tlioso who love 
the Doric language in which it is written ; and it 
is not without merits of a very peculiar kind. But, 
laying aside all considerations of his literary merit, 
AUan was a good jovial honest fellow, who could 
crack a bottle witli the best — The memory of Allan 
Ramsay. 

Mr Murray, on being requested, sung, ** ’Twas 
merry in the hall,” and at the conclusion was greeted 
witli repeated rounds of applause. 

Mr Jones. — One omission I conceive has been 
made. The cause of the fund has been ably advo- 
cated, but it is still susceptible, in my opinion, of 
an additional charm — 

Without the imilo from partial beauty won. 

Oh, what were man a world without a aun ! 

And there would not be a darker spot in poetry ttian 
would be the corner in Shakespeare Square, if, like 
its fellow, the Register Office, the Theatre were 
deserted by the ladies. They are, in fact, our moat 
attractive stars. — " The Patronesses of the Theatre 
— the Ladies of tlie City of Edinburgh.” Thisatoast 
T ask leave to drink with all the honours which con- 
viviality can confer. 

Mr Patrick Robertson would be tlie last man 
willingly to introduce any topic calculated to inter- 
rupt the harmony of tlie evening ; yet he felt him- 
self treading upon ticklish ground when ho ap- 
proached the region of the Nor* Loch. He assured 
the company, however, tliat ho was not about to 
enter on the subject of the Improvement bill. They 
all knew, that if the public were unanimous— if the 
consent of all parties were obtained — if the rights 
and interests of every body were therein attended 
to, saved, reserved, respected, and exeepted — if 
every body agreed to it — and finally, a most es- 
sential point, if nobody opposed it — tKen, and in 
that case, and provided also that due intimation 
were given — the bill in question might pass — 
would pass — or might, could, would, or should pass 
•— all expenses being defrayed. — (Laughter.) — He 
was the advocate of neither champion, and would 
neither avail himself of the absence of the Right 
Hon. the Lord Provost, nor take advantage of the 
I non-appeannee of his friend, Mr Gockhum. — 

! (Laughter.) — ^But in the midst of these dvio broils, 
j there had been elicited a ray of hope, that, at some 
fiituie period, in Bereford Fark,or some other place, 
if all parties were consulted and satisfied, and if in- 
timation were duly made at the Kirk doors of all 
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the parishes in Scotland, in terms of the statnie is 
that behalf provided — the people of Edinburgh 
inigiit by possibility get a new theatre.— (Cheers 
and laughter.) — But wherever the belligerent powers 
might bo pleased to set down tiiis new tlieatre, he 
was sure they all hoped to meet the Old Company 
in it. He should tlierefore propose — " Better ac- 
commodation to the Old Company in tlie new tlieatre, 
site unknown.*’— Mr Robertson’s speech was most 
humorously given, and he sat down amidst loud 
cheers and laughter. 

Sir Walter Scott. — Wherever the new theatre 
is built, 1 hope it will not be large. There are two 
errors which wc commonly commit — tlie one arising 
from our pride, the other from our poverty. If 
there are twelve plans, it is odds hot tlie largest, 
witiiout any regard to comfort, or an eye to the pro- 
bable expense, is adopted. Tliere was the College 
projected on this scale, and undertaken in tlie samo 
manner, and who shall see tlie end of it I It has 
been building all my life, and may probably last 
during the lives of my childron, and my children’s 
children. Let not the same prophetic hymn be sung, 
when we commence a new theatre, which was per- 
formed on tlie occasion of laying tlie foundation 
stone of a certain edifice, " Behold the endless work 
begun.” Play-going folks should attend somewhat 
to convenience. The new theatre should, in the 
first place, be such as may be finished in eighteen 
months or two years ; and, in the second place, it 
should bo one in which wc can hear our old friends 
with comfort. It is better that a moderate-sized 
house should be crowded now and then, than to 
have a large theatre with benches continually empty, 
to the discouragement of the actors, and tlie dis- 
comfort of the spectators. — (Applause.) — He then 
commented in flattering terms on tho genius of 
Mackenzie and his private worthy and conduded 
by proposing The health of Ileniy Mackenzie, 
Esq.” 

Immediately afterwards he said: Gentlemen, 
— It is now wearing late, and I shall request per- 
mission to retire. Like Partridge I may say, ” non 
turn gualii mmi# At my time of day, I can agree 
with Lord Ogleby as to his rheumatism, and say 
" There ’s a twinge.” 1 hope, therefore, you wiU 
excuse me for leaving the Chair. — (The worthy 
Baronet then retired amidst long, loud, and vaptu- 
rouB cheering.) 

Mr Patrick Robertson was then cdled to the^ 
chair by common acclamation. 

Gentlemen, said Mr Robertson, I take the 
liberty of asking you to fill a bumper to the very 
brim. There is not one of us who will not remem- 
ber, while he lives, being present at this day’s fes- 
tival, and the decoration made this ni^t by the 
gentleman who has just left the chair. That deda- 
ration has rent the veil from the fortones of the Great 
Unknown — a name whidi must now merge in the 
name of the Great Known. It will be lieneeforth 
eonpled witii the name of Soon, which will beeome 
201 
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duniliftr like a honseliold word. We have heard • The band of the Theatre occupied the gallety, 
tills confession from Us* own immortal lips-^chcer- and that of the 7th Hussars the end of the roomi 
ing) and we cannot dwell ¥dth too mudi, or too opposite the diair, whose performances were greatly 
fervent praise, on the merits of the greatest man admired. Tt is but justice to Mr Gibb to state, that 
whom Scotland has produced. the dinner was voiy handsome (though slowly 

After which, several other toasts were given, and served in) and tlie wines good. The attention of 
Mr Robertson left the room about half^past eleven, the stewards was exemplary. Mr Murray and Mt 
A few choice spirits, however, rallied round Captain Vandenhoff, witli great good taste, attended on Sir 
Broadhead of the 7th Hussars, who was called to Walter Scott’s right and left, and we know tliat he 
the chair, and the festivity was prolonged till an has expressed himself much gratified by their 
early hour on Saturday morning. anxious politeness and sedulity. 




Cl^ronfrUjS of 4^anono:atr» 


CHAPTER I. 

Mr <[rftr 90 tal (ETraftangr^'e arrount of 

sic itur nd astra. 

j This is tiio path to heaven.” Such is the ancient 
motto attaclicd to the armorial bearings of the 
Caiioiigate, and which is inscribed, with greater or 
less piHjpricty, upon all the public buildings, fi-om 
tlie church to the pillory, in the ancient quarter 
of Edinburgh, which bears, or rather once bore, tlie 
same relation to the Good Town that Westminster 
does tr> London, being still possessed of the palace 
of the Rovewign, as it formerly was dignified by the 
I'csidencG of the principal nobility and gentry. ] 
may, therefore, with some propriety put tlie same 
motto at Uio head of tlie literary undertaking by 
which I hope to illustrate the hitherto undistin- 
guished name of Chrystal Croflangry. 

The public may desire to know somcUiing of an 
audiar who pitches at such height his anihitious 
expectations. The gontio, render, therefore — for 
1 am rniicli of Captain Bobadil’s humour, and could 
to no other extend m 3 *self so far--tlie gentle reader 
tlicn, will be pleased to understand, that I am a 
Scottish gentleman of the old school, with a fortune, 

I temper, and person, rather the worse for wear. I , 
have known tlie world for these forty years, having I 
written myself man nearly since that period — and ’ 
I do not think it is much mended. But this is an 
opinion whicli J keep to myself when 1 am among 
younger folk, for 1 recollect, in my youtli, quizzing 
. tlie Sexagenarians who carried back their ideas of 
j a perfect state of society to tlie days of laced coats 
j and triple ruffles, and some of them to the blood 
! and blows of the Forty-five : tlicrofore I am cau- 
tious m exercising the right of censorship, which 
is supposed to bo acquired by men arrived at^ or 
• approaching, the mysterious period of life, when the 
numbers of seven and nine multiphed into each 
other, form wliat sages have termed tiio Grand 
Qimaeteric. 

Of the earlier part of my life it is only nccessaiy 
to say, that 1 swept tlie hwds of the Parliament- 
House witli the skirts of my gown for die iisu^ 
number of years during which young Lairds were 
in my time expected to keep term — got no feea-#- 
hmgned, and made otliers langh — drank claret at 
gyle’s. Fortune’s, and Walker’s, — and eat oysters 
in the Covenant Close. 

Becoming my own master, I flung my gown at 
the bar-ke^r, and commenced my man on my own 
account. In Edinburgh, I rah into all the expen- 
sive society which the place then afforded. >Vlien 


I wont to my liuuso in tiie sliire of Lanark, I emu- 
lated to the utmost tlie expenses of men of large 
fortune, and hod my hunters, iny ffrat-rate pointers, 
my gamecocks, and feeders. 1 can more easily ior- 
give ni^'Rclf for (lieso follies, than for others of a still 
more blamoable kind, so indifferently cloaked over, 
that my poor mother thought heiuelf obliged to 
leave my liahitation, and betake liei'self to a small 
inconvcnieiit jointure-liousc, whicli she occupied 
till her de.'ith. 1 think, however, J was not exclu- 
sively' to blame in this separation, and 1 believe my 
mother afterwards condemned herself for being too 
hasty. Thank God, the adversity which destroyed 
the means of continuing my dissipation, restored mo 
to the affect ions of my surviving parent. 

My coui*s6 of life could not kist. 1 ran too fast 
to run long ; and when 1 would have checked my 
caroor, I was perhaps too near the brink of tlic 
pi'ccipico. Some misliaps I prepared by iny owi} 
folly, others came upon me unawanss. I put niy 
estato out to nurse to a fat man of business, whs 
smothered the babe lio should have brought back to 
me in health and strength, and, in dispute with this 
honest gentleman, I found, like a skilful general, 
that my position would be most judiciously assuined 
by taking it up near tlie Abbey of Holyrood.* It 
was then I first became acquainted witli the quarter, 
which my little work will, J hope, rmider immortal, 
and grew fainilmr with tiiosc inagniftcont wilds, 
tlirough which the Kings of Scotland once chased 
the dark-browu deer, but which w'ere cliietly re- 
commended to mo in those days, by their being 
inacoessible to those metaphysical nersons, whom 
the law of tlie neighbouring country mrins John Doe 
and Richard Roe. In sliort, the precincts of the 
palace are now best known as being a place of re- 
fuge at any time from all pursuit for civil debt. 

Dh’c was the strife betwixt iny quondam doer 
and myself ; during wliicli my motions were circum- 
scribed, like those of some conjured demon, witiiin 
a circle, which, beginning at the nortiiem gqte of 
tiio King’s Park, thence raiiniiig northways, is 
bounded on the left by the King’s garden wall, and 
the gutter, or kennel, in a line wherewith it crosses 
the High Street to the Water-gate, and passing 
tlirough tlie sewer, is bounded by the walls of the 
Tennis-court and Physic-garden, &e. It then fol- 
lows tlie wall of tlio churchyard, joins tlie nortli- 
west wall of St Ann’s Yards, and going east to tlie 
clack mill-house, turns southward to tiie turnstilo 
in the King’s Park wall, and includes the whole 
King’s Park within the l^nctuary.*’ 

These limits, which 1 abridge from the aocurate 

1 Note R. fiiCftrwid. 
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Maitland, nnce marked the Girth, or Ayalum, be- 
longing to the Abbey of Holyrood, and which, t^ing 
still an appendage to the royal p^ace, has retained 
the privilege ofdhi asylum for civil debt. One 
would tliiiik the space sufficiently extensive for a 
roan to stretch his limbs in, as, besides a reasonable 
proportion of level ground, fcousidering that the 
scene lies in Scotland,) it includes witliin its pre- 
cincts the mountain of Arthur’s Seat, and tlie rocks 
and pasture land called Salisbury Crags. But yet 
it is inexpressible how, after a certain time had 
elapsed, 1 used to long for Sunday, whicli permitted 
me to extend my walk witliout limitation. During 
the other six days of the week 1 felt a sickness of 
heart, which, but for the speedy approach of tlie 
hebdomadal day of liberty, 1 could hardly have 
endured. I experienced die impatience of a mas- 
tiff, who tugs in vain to extend die limits which his 
chain permits. 

Day after day I walked by tlie side of the kennel 
which divides die Sanctuary from the unprivileged 
part of the Canongate ; and though the montli was 
July, and the scene the old town of Edinburgh, I 
preferred it to the fresh air and verdant turf wliich 
1 might have enjoyed in the King’s Park, or to tlie 
cool and solemn gloom of the portico which sur- 
rounds the palace. To an indifferent person cither 
side of the gutter would have scem^ much the 
same — the houses equally mean, the children as 
ragged and dirty, the carmen as brutal, the whole 
forming the same picture of low life in a deserted 
and impoverished quarter of a large city. But to 
me, the gutter, or kennel, was what tho brook 
Kedron was to Shiinei ; death was denounced 
against him diould he cross it, doubtless because it 
was known to his wisdom who pronounced the 
doom, that from tlie time the crossing the stream 
was debarred, the devoted man’s desire to trans- 
gress the precept would become irreristible, and he 
would be sure to draw down on his head the penalty 
which he bad already justly incurred by cursing 
the anointed of God. For my part, all Elysium 
seemed opening on the otliersidoof the kennel, and 
I envied the little blackguards, who, stopping tlie 
current with their little damdikes of mud, had a 
right to stand on either side of the nasty puddle 
which best pleased them. 1 was so diildish as even 
to make an occasional excursion across, were it only 
for a few yardi^ and felt the triumph of a school- 
boy, who, trespassing in an orchard, hurries back 
again with a fluttering sensation of joy and terror, 
faitwixt the pleasure ox having executed his purpose, 
and the fear of being taken or discovered. 

1 have sometimes asked mmlf, what I should 
have done in case of actual imprisonment^ since 
I could not bear without impatience a restriction 
whidi is comparativelv a mere trifle ; but I really 
could never answer the question to my own satis- 
laetion. I have all my lira hated those treacherous 
expedients called messo-tenatiit, and it is posrible 
with tliis disposition 1 midit have endure more 
patiently an absolnte privamni of liberty, than the 
more modified restrictions to whidi my residence 
in the Sanctnaxy at this period snbjected me. If, 
however, the fewngs 1 men experienced were to 
incresse in intensity aoeorduig to the difference 
between a Jail and my aetnal condition, I must 
I have hanged myself, or pined to death ; there could 
have been no other riternative. 

Amongst many companionB who forgot and ne- 


glected me of course, when my difficulties seemco 
to be inextricable, I had one true friend ; and that 
friend was a harriater, who knew the laws of his 
country well, and, tracing them up to the spirit of 
equity and justice in which they originate, had re- 
peatedly prevented, by his benevolent and manly 
exertions, the triumphs of selfish cunning over 
simplicity and folly. undertook my cause, witli 
the assistance of a solicitor of a character similar 
to his own. My quondam doer had ensconced him- 
self chin-deep among legal trenches, homworks, and 
covered ways ; but my two protectors shelled him 
out of his defences, and I was at lengtli a free man, 
at liberty to go or stay wheresoever my mind listed. 

I left my lodgings as hastily as if it had been a 
pest-house ; I did not even stop to receive some 
change that was due to mo on settling with my 
landlady, and 1 saw the poor woman stand at her 
door looking after my precipitate flight, and shaking 
her head as she wrapped tlie silver whidi die was 
counting for me in a separate piece of paper, apart 
from the store in her own moleskin purse. An 
honest Highlaudwoman was Janet MacEvoy, and 
deserved a greater remuneration, had 1 possessed 
tlie power of bestowing it. But my eagerness of 
delight was too extreme to pause for explanation 
witli Janet. On I pushed tlirough the groups of 
children, of whose sports 1 had been so often a 
lazy lounging spectator. 1 sprung over tlie gutter 
as if it had been the fatal Styx, and I a f^ost, 
which, eluding Plato’s authority, was making its 
escape from Limbo laicc. My friend had difficulty 
to restrain me from running like a madman up tlio 
street ; and in spite of his kindness and hospitality, 
which sootlied me for a day or two, I was not quite 
happy until I found myself aboard of a LeiUi smack, 
and, standing down the Firtli with a fair wind, 
might siiiw my fingers at the retreating outline of 
Artlmr’s Seat, to the vicinity of which 1 had been 
so long confined. 

It is not my pnipose to trace my future progress 
through life. 1 had extricated myself, or rather 
had been freed by my friend^ from the brambles 
and tliickets of the law, but, as befell the sheep 
in the fable, a great part of my fleece was left be- 
hind me. l^mcthiD^ remained, however ; 1 was in 
the season for exertion, and, as my good moflier 
used to say, there was always life for living folk. 
Stem necessity gave my mi^ood that prudence 
which my youtti was a stranger to. I fa^ danger, 
1 endured fatigue, I sought foreign climatea, and 
proved that I belonmd to the nation which ia pro- 
verbially patient of labour and prodi^ of life. 
Independence, like liberty to Vugil’a ahmherd, 
came late, but came at las^ with no great affluence 
in its train, but bringing enough to support a decent 
appearance for the rest of my life, and to indnoe 
cousins to be rivil, and gossips to aay, " I wonder 
who old Croft wiU make his hrir 1 he must have 
picked up something, and I should not be anrprieed 
if it prove more thim folk think of.’* 

My first impulse when I returned home was tc 
x;iish to the house of my benefactor, the onlv man 
who had in my distreaa interested himself In my 
behalf. He was a anuff-taker, and it had been the 
pride of my heart to save the ipta corpora of the 
first score of gnineae 1 could hoard, and to have 
them converM into as tasteful a snuff-tex aa 
Rundelland Bridge could deviao. This I had thmel 
for aecurity into ffie breast of my waistcoat, whiles 
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Square. When the front of the house became vi- in vain for words to express hini^li aacquaieijr, as 
Bible, ft«feeling of alarm cheeked me. I had been looking from his servant to his meoe, and then to 
lung absent from Scotland, my friend was some tlie table, he laboured to explain that they had 
years older than I ; he might have been called to placed it (though it touched his cliair) at too great 
tlie congregation of the just. I paused, and gazed a distance from him. ^ 

on the house, as if I had hoped to form some con- The young person, who had naturally a reigned 
jccture from the outward appearance concerning Madonua-Iike expression of countenance, listened 
(he state of the family within. I know not how it to his impatient chiding with tlie most humble sub- 
was, but the lower windows being sdl closed and mission, checked the servant, whose less delicate 
no one stirring, my sinister forebodings were rather feelings would have entered on his justification, ^d 
strengthened. T regretted now that I had not made gradually, by the swwt and soft tone of her voice 


inquiry before 1 left the inn where I alighted from 
the mail-coach. But it was too late ; so I huri'icd 


5 (x>thed to rest the spirit- of causeless irritation. 

She then cast a look towards me, which expressed, 


on, eager to know the beat or the worst which I “ You see all that remains of him whom you call 
could learn. friend.” It seemed also to say, “ Your loUf^r pre- 

Tlio brass-plate bcai'ing my friend’s name and sence here can only bo distressing to^us all.” 
designation was still on the door, and when it was “ Forgive me, young lady,” I said, as w-ejl as 
opened, the old domestic appeared a good deal older, tears would permit ; “ 1 am deeply obliged 

I thought, than he ought naturally to have looked, to your uncle. My name is Croftangry. ^ 
considering the period of my absence. “ Is Mr “ Lord ! and that I should not hae minded y^ 
Sommerville at homo 1” said I, pressing forward. Mnister Creftangry,” said tho serwnt. Ajr, 1 
“ Yes, sir,” said John, placing himself in oppo- mind my master had muckle fash about your job. 
sit ion to mv entrance, “ he is at home, but ” I hae heard him order in fresh candles M midiiiglit 


considering the period of my absence. ** Is Mr 
Sommerville at homo 1” said I, pressing forward. 

“ Yes, air,” said John, placing himself in oppo- 
sition to my entrance, “ he is at home, but ” 


" But he is not in,” said 1. “ I remember your chappit, and till ’t again. Indeed, ye had aye his 
phrase of old, John. Come, I will step into his glide word, Mr Croftangry, for a that folks said 


room, and leave a line for him.” 

John was obviously embarrassed by my fami- 


about you.” 

« Hold your tongue, John,” said tho lady, some- 


liarity. I was some one, he saw, whom he ought what angrily ; and then continued, addressing hQl^ 
to recollect, at the same time it was evident he re- self to me, " I am sure, sir, you must be sorry to 
inemh<*red nothing about me. see my uncle in this state. 1 know you are his 


" Ay, sir, my master is in, and in his own room, 
but ” 


friend. 1 have heard him mention your name, 
and wonder he never heard from you.” A new cut 


I would not hear him out, but passed before him, this, and it went to iny heart. ^ But she continue^ 
towards the well-known apartment. A young lady ** I really do not know it it is right that any should 
came out of tlie room a little disturbed, as it — If my uncle should know you, which I siarw 


seemed, and said, ** John, what is the matter 1” 

A gentleman. Miss Nelly, that insists on seeing 
my master.” 

“ A very old and deeply indebted friend,” said I, 
“ that ventures to press myself on my much-re- 
spected benefactor on my return from a woad.” 

“Alas, sir,” replied she, “my uncle would be 
happy to see you, but ” 

At this moment, something was heard within the 
apartment like the falling of a plate, or glass, and 

AiiAnfl’fli vntna nnlinfl anoinlv 


think possible, ho would be much affected, and the 

doctor says that any agitation But hero comes 

Dr to give his own opinion.” 

Dr entered. 1 had left him a middle-aged 

man ; he was now an elderly one ; Ipit stiV the same 
benevolent Samaritan, who wont about o - good, 
and thought tlie blessings of the poor us good a 
recompense of his professional skill as tho gold of 
the rich. ^ , 

Ho looked at mo with surprise, but the young lady 
said a word of introduction, and I, who was known 


immediately after my friend’s voice called angrily said a wonl of introduction, anrt l, wiio was Known 

uid atgwly for his niece. She entered the room to the doctor formerly, ^ 

lissiayr mA 00 did I. But it ws to see a spec- recollected me wrfecUy, and 

tade, 'compared with which that of my benefactor well ac^nainh^ wiU» Uie 

etretdied on his bier would have been a happy one. deeply interested m tho fate ^ “ P , 

The easy-duur fiUed wifli cushions, the extended Rave me a very mdandioly P^ 

limbs swathed in flannel, the wide wrapping-gown friend, drawing me ‘hat *P 


once so replete witn living nre, me Diaooer up, irerai/nuB — 7 . - 

whose dil^n sad compression used to give such would ever leap up even into a 

character to his animat^ countenance, — thestam- but more was impossible. He then steppM to 

mering tongue, that once poured forth such floods wards his patient, and put sonio quMtions, to which 

of eloquence, and had often swayed tlio the poor invalid, though he seemed to rectognize Ae 

opinion of tlio sages whom he addressed, — all these friendly and familiar voice, answered only m a fal- 

sad symptoms evinced that my friend was in the terlng and uncertain manner. 

melan^oly condition of those, in whom the prix- The young lady, m ^ 

eiple of animal life has unfortunately survived that when the doctor approMhed his patient, i ou see 

cr mental inteHigence* He gazed a moment at me, how it is with him, said the doctor, addremug mo; 

but then seemed insensible of my presence, and “ I have hc^ our poor friend, m one of the mwt 

went on — he, once the most courteous and well- eloquent of his pleadings, give a d^nption of this 

bred!— to babble unintelligible but violent re- very disease, which ho compwd to tlie tor^ 

inoariies agrinst his niece and servant, because he inflicted by Merentius, when ho chained the dmd 

himself had^pped a teacup in attempting to place to die living. The soul, he said, ia impnaoued m 
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its (luiig(‘<in of llesli, and though retaining its na- 
tural iiiid iiialioiiahle properties, can no more exert 
tlicin than the captive enclosed within a prison- 
house can act ah a free agent. Alas ! to see him, 
who could so well describe what this malady was in 
others, a prey himself to its lufinnities ! I shall 
never forget the solemn tone of expression with 
which he summed up the incapacities of the pani- 
lytie, — tlie deafened ear, the dimmed eye, the 
crippled limbs, — in tlie noblo words of Juvenal — 

* r«mhl 

McmbrOrnni daiimo niRjor. (tementin, quK nuu 
Nomina icrvonini, nec vuUuiii ^lsno^cit aiuicl.' '* 

As the physician repeated these lines, a flash of 
intelligence seemed to revive in tlie invalid’s eye — 
sank again — again struggled, and he siiolce more 
intelligibly than before, and in the tone of one eager 
to say something which he felt would escape him 
unless said instantly. ^ A question of dcath-heJ, 
a question of death-bed, doctor — a reductioti ex 
capita Itetx — Withering against Wilibus — about 
the morbuB Bontusni, I pleaded the cause for the 
pursuer — f, and — and — Why, I shall forget my 
own name — I, and — he that was the wittiest and 
tile best-humoured man living ” 

The description enabled the doctor to fill up the 
blank, and the patient joyfully repeated the name 
suggested. Ay, ay,” he said, ” just ho — Harry 

— poorHarty The light in his eye died 

away, and he sunk back in his eaay-cliair. 

You liave now seen more of our poor friend, 
Mr Croftangry,” said tlie physician, than I dared 
venture to promise you ; and now I must take my 
professional antliority on me, and ask you to retiiH}. 
Miss Somnierville will, I am sure, let you know 
if a moment should by any chance occur when her 
uncle can see you.” 

What could I do t I gave my card to tlie youug 
lady, and, taking my oiibrin||^ from my bosom — 
" If my poor friend,” I sud, with accents as 
broken almost as his own, “ should ask where tliis 
came from, name me ; and say from the most 
obliged a- id most grateful man alive. Say, the gold 
of which it is composed was saved by grains at a 
time, and wiu hoarded with as murii avarice as 
aver was a miser’s : — to bring it here 1 have come 
a thousand miles, and now, alas, I find him tlius !” 

1 laid the bq;x on the table, and was retiring vritli 
a lingering step. The eye of the invalid was caught 
by as uiat of a child by a glittering toy, and with 
infimtine impatience be faltered out inquiries of his 
niece. Witii gentle mildness slie repeated again 
and i^n who X was, and why I came, &c. 1 was 
about to turn, and hasten from a scene so painful, 
whmi the physician laid hia hand on my sleeve — 
**Stop,” be said, " tiiere is a change.” 

Tom was indeed, and a tnarl^ one. A faint 
glow spread over his pallid features — tliey seemed 
to niu tile look of intelligenee wfaieli belongs to 
^tditj— his eye onee more kindled — his Bp 
oriouM-— and drawing himself up out of tiie list- 
less posture he had hitherto ' maintained, he rose 
witiMt assistance. The doctor and the servant' ran 
to rive him tiieir support He waved tiiem aside, 
•ind they were oontenM to place themselves in 
such a porition behind as might ensure against 
aeeidedt, should his newly acquired strength decay 
as Suddenly as it had revived. 

^"My dear Croftangiy,” he said, in the tone of 
kinduM of oClier dayis ^ ^ gi<ri to see you re- 


turned — You And me but poorly — but my little 

niece hero and Dr are very kind — God bless 

you, my dear friend ! we shall not meet again till 
we meet in a better world.” 

I pressed his extended hand to my lips — 1 
pressed it to my bosom — I would fain have flung 
myself on luy knees ; but the doctor, leaving the 
patient to the youug lady and the servant, who 
wheeled forward his chair, and were replacing him 
in it, hurried me out of tlie room. My dear sir,’ 
he said, ” you ought to be satisfied ; you have seen 
our poor invalid more like his .former self than he 
has been fur months, or tlian he inny be perhaps 
again until all is over. The whole Faculty could 
not have assured such an interval — 1 must see 
whether any thing can be derived from it to im- 
prove the general health — Pray, begone.” The 
last argument hurried me from tlie spot, agitated 
by a crowd of feelings, nil of them painful. 

When 1 had overcome the shock of tins great 
disappointment, I renewed gradually my acqiiain- { 
tance with one or two old companions, who, though i 
of infinitely less intci’cst to my feelings tlian my , 
unfortunate friend, served to relievo the pressure 
of actual solitude, and who wero not perhaps the 
leas open to my advances, that I was a bachclui* 
somewhat stricken in years, newly arrived from 
foreign parts, and certiiiuly iiidependeiit, if not 
weallliy. 

I was consiilcrcd as a tolerable subject of specu- 
lation by some, and I could not be burdensome to 
any; 1 was therefore, according to the ordinary rule 
of Edinburgh hospitality, a welcome guest in several 
respectable families ; but 1 found no one who could 
replace the loss 1 had sustained in my best friend 
and benefactor. 1 wanted sonietliing more tliuii 
mere companionship could give me, and where was 
I to look for it ! — among tlie scattered remnants 
of those tlmt had been my gay friends of yore t 
alas 1 

Many a lad 1 loved was riond, 

And iminy a ias& grown old. 

Besides, all community of ties between us lioil 
ceased to exist, and such of former friends as wera 
still ill the world, held their life in a diflerent tenor 
from what [ did. 

Some had become misers, and were as eager in 
saving sixpence as ever they hud been in spending 
a guinea. Some had turned agriculturists — tiieir . 
talk was of oxen, and they were only fit oompa- 
iiioits for graxiers. Some stuck to cards, and thoogli 
no longer deep amblers, rather played small game 
than out This I particularly despised. The 
strong impulse of gaming, alas I I had felt in my 
time — it is as intense as it is criminal ; bitt it )pro- 
duces excitation and interest, and 'I can eonceive 
how it should become a passion with strung and 
powerful minds. But to dribble away life m tlx- 
ciiauging bits of .painted postebeard nmm) a green 
table, for the piddling concern of a few sliilliugiB, 
can only be excused in folly or saperanmiation. It 
Is like riding ona roeking-liorse, where your utmost 
exertion never carries you a (but forward ; it is a 
kind of mental tread-mill, where yon are pexpe* 
tually climbing, but can never rise an inch. Ftom 
tiiese hints, my readers will perceive I 'am incapa- 
citated for one of the Uleasares of old age, wbiefa, 
though not mentioned by Cicero, » not tiie ’leari 
fireqnent resouroe in the present day, — the dab- 
room, and the snug hand at whist 
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To return to my old companions : Some fre- 
quented public assemblies, like the ghost of Beau 
Narii, or any oUier beau of half a century back, 
tlirust aside by tittering youth, and pitied by tlioae 
of their own age. In fine, some went into devotion, 
as the ^ench term it, and others, I fear, wont to 
the devil ; a few fbund resom’ces in science and 
letters ; ono or two turned philosophers in a siniill 
way, peeped into microscopes, and became familiar 
with the fashionable experiments of tlie day. Some 
took to reading, and I was one of tliem. 

Some grains of repulsion towards the society 
around me — Bor.e painful recollections of early 
faults and follies — some touch of displeasure with 
living mankind, inclined me rather to a study of 
antiquities, and particularly tliose of my own 
country. Tlie reader, if I can prevail on myself to 
continue the present work, will probably be able to 
judge, in the course of it, whether I have made auy 
useful progress in the study of the olden times. 

I owed this turn of study, in part, to the conver- 
sation of my kind man of business, Mr Fairsciibe, 
whom I mentioned as having seconded the efforts 
of my invaluable friend, in bringing the cause on 
which iny liberty and the remnant of my property ' 
depended, to a favourable decision. He had given 1 
me a most kind reception on iny return. Ho was | 
too much engaged in hia pi^fessiou for me to in- ' 
trade on him often, and perhaps his mind was too : 
much trammelled with its details to permit his being | 
willingly witlidrawn from them. In sliort, ho was 
not a person of my poor friend Sommerville’s ex- 
panded spirit, and rattier a lawyer of the ordinary 
p.l^ of formalists, but a most able and excellent 
man. When my estate was sold, ho retained some 
of the older title-deeds, arguing, from his own feel- 
ings, that tiiey would be of moro consequence to 
the heir of the old family than to the new pur- 
chaser. Aud when 1 returned to Edinburgh, and 


CHAPTER XL 

in jnv aroftangts rontimws tto Storii- 

<* Wliat*fl property, dear Swift F 1 see it alter 
From 70U to mo, from luo to Peter Walter.*' 

Pops. 

“ Croftanqry — Croftandrew — Croftanridm — 
Crofaiidgrey — for an moiiy wise hath tiie name neon 
spellit — is weel known to be one house of grit 
antiquity ; and it is said, tiiat King Milcoluinb, or 
Malcolm, being the first of our Scottish princes 
quba removit across the Firtii of Forth, did reside 
and occupy aue palace at Edinburgh, and had there 
I ane valziaiit man, who did him man-fioryice, by 
1 keeping the croft, or corn-land, which was tilled for 
I the convenience of the king's household, mid wiut 
thence callit Croft-an-ri, tliat is to say, the King his 
1 croft ; quhilk place, though now ooverit with bij^ 

I pngs, is to this day called Croftangry, and lyoth 
' near to the royal palace. And whereas that some 
of those who bear tills auld and honourable name 
may take scorn that it ariseth from the tilling of 
the ground, quhilk men account a slavish occupa- 
tion, yet we ought to honour the pleugh and spade, 
seeing we all derive our being from our mther 
Adam, whose lot it became to cultivate tlie eartli, 
in respect of his full aud transgression. 

" Also we have witness, as weel in holy writt as 
in profane history, of tlie honour in quhilk hus- 
bandric was held of old, and how prophets have 
been taken from the plough, and great captains 
raised up to defend their am countries, sic as Cin- 
' cinnatiiB, and tlie like, who fought not the common 
enemy with tlie less valiancy toat their arms had 
been exercised in holding the stilts of the pleugh, 
and their bclHcoso skill in driving of yauds and 


found him still in the exercise of the profession to 
which he was an honour, ho sent to my lodgings 
tlie old family-bible, which lay always on my fathers 
table, two or tiiree other mouldy volumes, and a 
couple of sheep-skin bags, full of parchment and 
papers whose appearance was by no meaim in- 
viting. 

The next time I shared Mr FairMribe’s hospi- 
table dinner, I failed not to return him due thanks 
for his kindness, which acknowledgment, indeed, I 
proportioned rather to the idea which I knew he 
entertained of the value of such things, than to the 
interest with which I myself regarded them. But 
the conversation turning on family, who were 
old proprietors in the Upper Ward of Clydesdale, 
gradually excited some interest in my mmd ; and 
when 1 retired to my solitary parlour, the first 
thiiig I did was to look for a pedigree, or a sort of 
history of the family, or House of Croftangry, once 
of that Ilk, latterly of Glentanner. The duooveries 
which 1 n^e shall enrich the next chapter. 


uwsen. 

“ Likewise there are sindry honourabto families, 
quhilk are now of our native Scottish nobility, and 
have clombo higher up the brae of preferment than 
what this house of Croftangry bath done, quhilk 
; shaino not to carry in their warlike shield and in- 
1 signia of dignity, toe tools and implements toe 
; quhilk tlieir first forefrtoers exercised in labouring 
; tlie croft-rig, or, as toe poet Virgilius calleth it elo- 
quently, in subduing the soil. And no doubt ton 
ancient house of Croftangry, while it continued ti 
bo called of that Ilk, produced many worship^ 
and famous patriots, of qulioin I now preetermit the 
names ; it being my purpose, if God mail spare me 
life for sic an pious oflicium, or duty, to resome tlie 
first port of my narrative toudiing the house of 
Croftangry, when 1 can set down at length the evi- 
dents, and historical witness anent the facts which 
I shall aUege, seeing that words, when they are 
unsupported by proofs, are like seed sown on the 
naked rocks, or like an house bigg^it on toe Hitting 
and faithless sands.” 

Here 1 stopped to draw breath ; for toe style of 
my grandsire, toe inditer of this goodly matter, 
was rather lengthy, as our American friends say. 
Indeed, I reserve the rest of the piece until I can 
obtoin admission to toe Bannatyne QuV I 
propose to throw off an edition, limited according 
to toe rules of that erudite Society, with a limnmile 


1 See Note C. The BannaUmf Club. ' 
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of the manuscsipt, cmblasonry of the funily amuij 
' surrounded by their quartering, and a handsome 
I disclamation of family pride, with Hm noi turn- 
I inut em nihil, or Vin ea noftra toco, 

I In the meantime, to speak truth, 1 cannot but 
suspect, tliat though my wortliy ancestor piifTcd 
vigorously to swell up tlie dignity of his family, 
we have never, in fact, risen above the rank of 
middling proprietors. The estate of Glcntanocr 
I came to us by the intermarriage of my ancestor 
j with Tib Sommeril, termed by Iho Southrons Soin- 
mervillo,^ a daughter of that uoblo house, but 1 fear 
on what my great-grandsire calls " the wrong side 
of die blanket.” Her husband, Gilbert, was killed 
fighting, as the InquicUio post mortem has it, “ suh 
texUlo regU, aptM proelium juxta Brantton, lib 
FloddenJUldJ* 

We had our share in other national misfortunes 
— were forfeited, like Sir John Colville of tho Hale, 
for following our betters to the field of Langsidc ; 
and, in the contentious times of the last Stewarts, 
we were severely fined for harbouring and resetting 
interconimuned miiiisten ; and narrowly escaped 
giving a martyr to the Calendar of the Covenant, in 
the person of tho father of our family historian. 
He “ took the sheaf from the mare,” however, as 
the MS. expresses it, and agreed to accept of the 
terms of pardon offered by government, and sign 
the bond, in evidence he would give no farther 
ground of offence. My grandsire glosses over his 
father’s backsliding as siiiootlily as he can, and 
comforts himself with ascribing liis want of resolu- 
tion to his unwillingness to wreck Ike ancient name 
and family, and to permit his lands and lineage to 
fall under a doom of forfeiture. 

“ And indeed,” said the venerable compiler, "as, 
praised be God, w'c seldom meet in Scotland with 
those belly-gods and voluptuaries, vvhilk are unna- 
tural eiiougli to devour their patrimony bequeathed 
to them by their forbears in chambering and wan- 
tonness, 80 that they come, with the prodigal son, to 
the husks and the swine-troiigh ; and as 1 have the 
less to dreid the existence of such unnatural Neroes 
in mine own family Xn devour the substance of their 
own house like brute boasts out of mere ghittonie 
and Epicurisliiiessc, so I need only warn mine de- 
scendants against over hastily meddling with the 
mutations in state and in religion, wliicli have been 
near-hand to the bringing this poor house of Croft- 
angry to perdition, as wo have shewn more than 
once! And albeit I would not that my successors 
i sat still altogether when called on by their duty to 
Kirk and King ; yet 1 would have tliem wait till 
stronger and wealthier men than themselves were 
up, so that either they may have the better cliaiico 
of getting through the day ; or, failing of that, tlie 
conquering party having some fatter quarry to live 
npon, may, like gorged hawks, spare tlie smaller 
game.” 

There was something in this conclusion wliich at 
first reading piqued mo extremely, and I was so 
unnatural as to curse the whole conceni, as poor, 
bald, pitiful trash, in which a silly old man was 
saying a great deal about nothing at all. Nay, my 
first impression was to tlirust it into the fire, the 
rather that it reminded me, in no very flattering 
manner, of the loss of the family property, to whidi 
the compiler of the history was so much attached, 


.* Seo Noco D. 7h§ SemmenriOee. 


in the very manner whieb he most severely repro- 
bated. It even seemed to my aggrieved feelinn, 
that ilia unpreseieut gaze on futurity, in which ne 
cx>uld not anticipate tho folly of one of his desoen- 
dants, who should throw away the whole inheritance 
in a few years of idle expense and folly, was meant 
as a personal incivility to myself, though written fifty 
or sixty years before 1 was bom. 

A little reflection made me asliamcd of this feeling- L 
of impatience, and as I looked at the even, concise, 
yet tremulous hand in which tlie manuscript was 
written, I could not help thinking, according to an 
opinion I liave lieard seriously maintained, that 
something of a man’s character may be conjectured 
from his handwriting. That neat, but crowded and 
constrained small band, argued a man of a good 
conscience, well-regulated passions, and, to use his 
own phrase, an upright walk in life ; but it also indi- 
cated narrowness of spirit, inveterate prejudice, and 
hinted at some degree of intolerance, which, though 
not natural to the disposition, had arisen out of a 
limited education. The passages from Scripture 
and the classics, rather profusely tlian happily intro- 
duced, and written in a half-text character to mark 
their importance, illustrated that peculiar sort ot 
pedantry which always considcrea the argument 
ns gained, if secured by a quotation. Then the 
flourished capital letters, which ornamented tlie 
commencement of each paragraph, and the name 
of his family and of his ancestors, whenever these 
occurred in the page, do they not express forcibly j 
the pride and sense of importance with which the 
author undertook and accomplished his task! 1 ' 
pemiaded myself, the whole was so complete a por- 
trait of the man, that it would not have been a more 
undutifiil act to liavo defaced his picture, or even 
to have disturbed his bones in his coffin, tlian to 
destroy his manuscript. I thought, for a moment, 
of presenting it to Mr Fairscribe; but tliat con- 
founded passage about tlie prodigal and swine-trough 
— I settled at lost it was ns well to lock it up in niy 
own bureau, with the iiitentiou to look at it no 
more. 

But I do not know how it was, that the subject 
began to sit nearer my heart than I was aware of, 
and 1 found myself repeatedly engaged in reading 
descriptions of farms which were no longer mine, 
and boundaries wliich marked the property of 
others. A love of the natalc solum, if Swift be 
right in translating those words, " family estate,” 
began to awaken in my bosom ; the recollections of 
my own youth adding little to it, save what was con- 
nected witli field-sports. A career of pleasure is 
unfavourable for acquiring a taste for natural beauty, 
and still more so for forming associations of a sen- 
timental kind, connecting us with tlie inanimate 
objects around ns. 

1 had thought littlo about my estate, while I pos- 
sessed and was wasting it, unless as affording the 
nidc materials out of which a certain inferior raoo 
of creatures, called tenants, were bound to produce 
(ill a greater quantity tlian they actually did) a 
certain return called rent, which was destined to 
sif|>p1y my expenses. This was my general view of 
tlie matter. Of particular places, 1 recolleeted that 
Garval-hill was a famous piece of rough upland 
pasture, for rearing young colts, and teaching them 
to tlurow tlieir feet, — tliat Minion-bum had the 
finest yellow trout in the country, — tliat Sqggy- 
eleugh was unequalled for woodcocks, — tiiat Ben- 
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gibbert-moon afforded excellent inoorfowl<«hooting| 
and that the dear bubbling fountain called Ihe 
per’a WeU, was the beat recipe in the world on a 
morning alter a Hard-go with niy neighbour fox- 
huntera. Stil| these ideas recalled, by degrees, 
pictures, of which I had unce learned to appreciate 
the merit — >006068 of silent loneliness, where ex- 
tensive moors, undulating into wild hills, were only 
disturbed by toe whistle of the plover, or the crow 
of the heaui-cock ; uild ravines creeping up into 
mountains, filled with natural wood, and which, 
when traced downwards along the path formed by 
shepherds and nutters, were found gradually to 
enlarge and deepen, as each formed a channel to 
its own brook, sometimes bordered by steep banka 
of earth, often with toe more romantic boundary of 
I naked rocks or cliffs, crested with oak, mountain-ash, 

; and hazel, — all gratifying too eye toe more that the 
j scenery was, from too bisre nature of toe country 
I around, totally unexpected. 

I I had recollections, too, of fair and fertile holms, 

: or level plains, extending between toe wooded banks 
' and the bold stream of the Clyde, which, coloured 
: like pure amber, or rather having toe hue of the 
, pebbles called Cairngorm, rushes over sheets of rock 
, and beds of gravel, inspiring a species of awe from 
; the few and faitliless fords which it presents, and 
toe frequency of fatal accidents, now diminished by 
the number of bridges. These alluvial holms wera 
^ frequently bordered by triple and quadruple rows 
^ of large trees, which gracefully marked their bouii- 
I dary, and dipped their long arms into too foaming 
I stream of tlie river. Other places 1 remembered, 

' which had been described by toe old huntsman as 
the lodge of tremendous wild-cats, or the spot 
where tuition stated the mighty stag to have b^n 
brought to bay, or where heroes, whose might was 
now as much forgotten, were said to have been slain 
i by surprise, or in battle. 

It is not to be supposed tliat these finished land- 
scapes became visible before the eyes of my imagi- 
nation, as toe scenery of the stage is disclosed by 
I tlie rising of the curtain. 1 have said, tliat I him 
j looked upon the country around me, during the 
hurried and dissipated period of my life, wito tlie 
I eyes indeed of my body, but without those of my 
j understanding. It was piece by piece, as a child 
, picks out its lesson, that 1 began to recollect the 
: beauties of nature which had once surrounded me 
in the home of my forefathers. A natural taste for 
them must have lurked at too bottom of my heart, 
which awakened when I was in foreign countries, 
and becoming by degrees a favourite passion, gra- 
dually turned its eyes inwards, and ransacked tlie 
j neglected stoi'es which my memory had involun- 
I tarily recorded, and when excited, exerted herself 
j te collect and to eomplete. 

1 began now to regret more bitterly than ever tlio 
having fooled away my family property, tlie care 
and improvement of which, I saw, might have 
afforded an agreeable employment for my leisure, 
which only went to brood on past niisfortunos, and 
increase useless repining. ** Had but a single farm 
been reserved, however small,” said I, one day to 
Mr Faiiscribe, I should have had a place 1 could 
eall my home, and something that I could call bpti- 
iiess.” 

** It might have been manned, '* answered Fair- 
scribe ; ** sad for my part 1 inclined to keep the 
manaion-hoiisB, mains, and some of the old family 
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acres together ; but both Mr and you were ol 

opinion that the money would be more useful.” 

**True, true, my good friend,” said I, " 1 was a 
fool then, and did not think I could incline to bo 
Glentanner witii L.200, or L.300 a-ycar, instead ol 
Glentanner with as many* thousands. 1 was tlien a 
haughty, pettish, ignorant, dissipated, broken-down 
Scottish laird ; and thinking my imaginary conse- 
quence altogether ruined, I cared not how soon, or 
how absolutely, 1 was rid of every thing that recalled 
it to my own memory, or that of otliers.” 

"And now it is like you liave changed your 
mind t” said Fairscribe. " Well, fortune is apt to 
circumduco too term upon us ; but T tliiiik sho may 
allow you to revise your condescendence.” 

" How do you iiicaii, my good friend 1” 

" Nay,” said Fairscribe, “ there is ill luck in 
averring till one is sure of his facts. 1 will look 
back on a file of newspapers, and to-niorruw you 
shall hear from me ; come, help yourself — 1 have 
seen you fill your glass higher.” 

"And shall sec it again,” said I, pouring out 
what remained of our bottle of claret ; the wine is 
capital, and so shall our toast be — To your fireside, 
my good friend. And now wc shall go beg a Scots 
song without foreign graces, from iny littlo siren 
Miss Katie.” 

The next day accordingly 1 received a parcel from 
Mr Fairscribe with a newspaper enclosed, among 
the advertisements of which, one was marked with 
a cross as requiring my attention. I read to my 
surprise — 

" DESIRABLE EBTATX FOR BALE. 

" By order of tlic Lords of Council and Session, 
wUi be exposed to sale in tho New Sessions House 
of Edinburgh, on Wednesday, the 25tii November, 
18 — , all and whole the lands and barony of Glen- 
tanner, now called Castle-Treddlcs, lying in the 
Middle Ward of Clydesdale, and sliirc of Laiiai'k, 
wito the teiiids, parsonage and vicarage, fishings iu 
the Clyde, woods, mosses, moors, ahd pasturages,” 
&c. Ac. 

The advertisement went on to set forth the ad- 
vantages of the soil, situatiou, natural beauties and 
capabilities of iinprovciiient, not forgetting its being 
a freehold estate, witli the particular polypus capa- 
city of being sliced up into two, three, or, witli a 
little assistance, four fi’ccliold qualifications, and a 
hint that the county was likely to be eagerly con- 
tested between two great families. The upset price 
at which the said lauds and barony and others” 
were to be exposed, was thirty years’ purchase of 
the proven rental, which was about a fourth more 
toau the property had fetched at the last sale. This, 
which was mentioned, 1 suppose, to shew tlie im- 
provable character of the land, would liavo given 
aiiotiicr some pain ; but let me speak truth of myself 
in good as in evil — it pained not me. I was only 
angry that Faii'scribc, who knew somctliing gene- 
r^ly of the extent of my funds, should have tanta- 
lized me by sending me information tliat iny family 
property was in the market, since he must liavi< 
known that toe price was far out of my reach. 

But a letter dropped from the parcel on toe floor, 
which attracted iny eye, and explained the riddle. 
A client of Mr Fairscribe’s, a moneyed man, thought 
of buying Glentanner, merely ns an investment of 
money — it was even unlikely he would ever see it ; 
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and BO the price of the whole being some thouBand 
pounda beyond wluit caali lie had on hand, tins ae- 
eoniinodatiiig Dives would gladly take a partner in 
the salo for any detached farm, and would niako no 
objection to its including the most desirable part of 
die estate in point of beauty, provided the price was 
made adequate. Mr Fairscribe would take c;ire i 
was nutdmposed on in the matter, and said in his 
card, he believed, if 1 really wislted to make such a 
purchase, f had letter go out and look at tlie pre> 
miscs, advising me, at the same time, to keen a strict 
hicoguito ; an advice somewhat snpemuous, since 
I am naturally of a reserved disposition. 


mr 


CHAPTER 111. 


^roCtangrs, inter alts. ISebCgitfi 
iSuittaniier. 


Tlienvloff of staiio-coiichefl. 

And fe:ir no repruncliea 
For riding in one ; 

Blit daily be Jogging, 

Wliiht, wliutling and flogging, 

Wliilat, wliUtling and flogging, 

Tlie eoachniaii driven on. 

Farquhab. 


Disouiskd in a gray surtout which had seen ser- 
vice, a white castor on my head, and a stout Indian 
cane in my hand, the next week saw me on tlie top 
of a mail-coach driving to the westward. 

1 like mail-coaclies, and I hate tlieni. I like them 
for iny convenience, but 1 detest tliem for setting 
tlie whole world a-gadding, instead of sitting quietly 
still minding their own business, and preserving die 
stamp of originality of character which nature or 
education may have impressed on them. Off they 
go, jingling against each otlicr in the rattling veliiele 
till they have no more variety of stamp in them 
than so many smooth shillings — the same even in 
their Welsh wi« and great coats, each without more 
individuality, than belongs to a partner of the com- 
pany, as *he waiter calls diem, of the Nordi coach. 

Worthy Mr Piper, best of contractors who ever 
famished four frampal jades for public use, 1 bless 
you when 1 set out on a journey myself; the neat 
coaelies under your contract render the intercourse, 
from Jolmie Groat’s House to Ladykirk and Corti- 
hill Bridge, safe, pleasant, and cheap. But Mr 
Piper, you, who are a shrewd arithmetician, did it 
ever oocar to you to calculate how many fools’ heads, 
which might have produced an idea or two in the 
year, if suffered to remain in quiet, get effectually 
addled by jolting to and fro in tlieso flying chariots 
of yours; how many decent countiymen become 
oonceiied bumpkins after a cattle-show dinner in the 
oaintali whieli they could not have attended save 
for yotur means ; how many decent eountiy parsons 
return erltics and spouters, by way of importing 
the newest teste from Edinbuigh 1 And how wiU 
your oonsdenoe answer oim day for carrying so 
many bonny lasees to barter modesty for conceit 
and levity at the metropolitan Vanity Fair I 

Consider, too, the low rate to which you reduce 
human intelleot. 1 do not believe your habitual 
eustomers have theb ideas more enlaroed than ono 
of your eoabh-honei. They i^noiof & road, like 
the Englidi postilion,and my know nothing beside. 
They &te, Uke the esrriers at Gadshill, from tlie 


death of John Ostler;* the succession of guards 
forms a dynasty in their eyes ; eoactmion are tiieir 
ministers of state, and an upset is to tlicni a greater 
incident tlian a change of administration. Their 
only point of interest on the road is to save the time, 
and see whether the coach keeps the hour. This is 
surely a miserable degradation of human intellect 
Take luy advice, my good sir, and disinterestedly 
contrive that once or twice a-quarter, your most 
dexterous whip shall overturn a coachful of the 
superfluous travellers, in terrorem to thoso who, as 
Horace says, dolight in the dust raised by your 
ohuriots.” 

Your current and customary mail-coach passen- 
ger, too, gets abominably selfish, schemes success- 
fully for tlie best seat, Uie fresliest egg, tlie right 
cut of tlie sirloin. The mode of traveling is death 
to all tlie courtesies and kindnesses of life, and goes 
a great way to demoralize the character, and cause 
it to retrograde to barbarism. You allow ua excel- 
lent dinners, but only twenty minutes to eat them ; 
and what is the consequence I Bashful beauty sits 
on the one side of us, timid childlioodunthe other; 
respectable, yet somewhat feeble old ago is placed 
ou our front ; and all require those acte of polite- 
ness which ought to put every degree upon a level 
at tlie convivial board. But liave we time — we the 
strong and active of the party — to perform the 
duties of the table to the more retired and bashful, 
to whom tliese little attentions are due 1 The lady 
should be pressed to her chicken — the old man 
helped to his favourite and tender slice — the child 
to his tart. But nu(r a fraction of a minute Imve we 
to bestow oil any other person than ourselves ; and 
Uie prut-prut — tuMul of the guard’s discordant 
note, Buiunions ns to tlie coach, tlie weaker party 
having gone withofit tlieir dinner, and the able- 
bodied and active threatened with indigestion, from 
having swallowed victuals like a Lei’stershire clown 
bolting bacon. 

On the memorable occasion I am speaking of 1 
lost my breakfast, sheerly from obeying tlie ooni- 
iiiaiids of a respectable-looking old lady, who once 
required me to ring the bell, and auotiier time to 
help the tea kettle. I have some reason to think, 
she was literally an old Stager, who laughed in her 
sleeve at my complaisance;' so that I liave sworn 
in my secret soul revenge upon her sex, and all 
such errant damsels of whatever age and degree, 
whom 1 may encounter in my traveb. 1 mean all 
this without tlie least ill-will to my friend the con- 
tractor, who, I think, baa approached aa near as 
any one ia like to do towa^ aceomplialiing ibe 
modest wish of Uie Amatua and Amata of the Peri 
Bathous, 

Ye cods, annihilate but time onfl vpace, 

Ano meke tvo loven happy. 

1 intend to give Mr P. his full revenge when 1 
come to diacuaa Uie more recent enormity of steam- 
boata; meauwhUe, I aball onlyaay .of both these 
modes of oonveyaace, that 

' There b no liyfaig with them orwtthout them. 

I am perhapemore eritieal on the ------ mail-eoheh 

on Uiis particular oeeamon, that I did not meet all 
the respect from the womiipful company ia Ma 
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Haur^ir* 
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Majesty’s csimagu that 1 think 1 was entitled to. 
1 in^t say it for myself, that I bear, in my own 
opinion at least, not a vulgar point about me. My 
face has seen service, but there is still a good set of 
teeth, an aquiline nose, and a quick gray eye, set a 
little too deep under the eyebrow ; and a cue of 
tlie kind once culled military, may serve to sliew 
that my^ civil occupations have been sometimes 
i mixed with those of war. Nevertheless, two idle 
young fellows in tlie vehicle, or rather on the top of 
, it, were so much amused with tlie deliberation which 
I I used in ascending to the same place of eminence, 

I that I thought I should have been obliged to pull 
! Uiem up a little. And 1 was in no good-humour, 
at an uiisiippressed laugh following my descent, 
when set down at the angle, where a crass road, 
striking off fimn the main one, led me towards Gleu- 
tanner, frani which 1 was still nearly live miles 
distant. 

It was an old-fashioned road, which, preferring 
ascents to sloughs, was led iii a straight line over 
height and hollow, thiougli moor and dale. Every 
object around me, as I |iasscd them in succession, 
reminded mo of. old days, and at the same time 
formed tlie stitiugest contrast with them possible. 
Unattended, on foot, witli a small bundle in my hand, 
deemed scarce sufficient good comiiany for the two 
shabby gcnteels with whom 1 had been lately perched 
on tlie tup of a mail-coach, I did not seem to be the 
same person wiUi the young prodigal who lived with 
tlie noblest and gayest in mo land, and who, thirty 
years before, would, in the same comitry, have been 
on the bock of a horse that had been victor for a 
plate, or smoking along iu his travelling chaise-and- 
four. My sentiments were not leas changed tlian 
iiiy condition. [ could quite well remember, tliat 
my ruling sensation in the days of heady youth, was 
a mere swoolboy’s eagerness to get farthest forward 
in tlie race in which 1 had engaged ; to drink as 

many bottles as ; to be thought as good a judge 

of a horse as ; to have the knowing cut of ^*8 

jacket. These were thy gods, O Israel 1 

Now I was a mere looker-on ; seldom an un- 
moved, and sometimes on angry spectator, but still 
a spectator only, of the pursuits of mankind. I felt 
how little my opinion was valued by those engaged 
iu the busy turmoil, yet I exercised it witii the pro- 
fusion of an old lawyer retired from his profession, 
who thrusts himself into his neighbour’s affairs, and 
gives advice where it is not wanted, nieraly under 
pretence of loving the crack of the whip. 

I came amid uiese reflections to the brow of a 
hill, from which 1 expected to see Glentaiiner ; a 
modest-looking yet comfortable house, its walls 
covered wiUi &e most productive fruit-trees in that 
part of the country, and screened from the most 
stormy quarters of the horizon by a deep and an- 
I eient wood, which overhung the neighbouring hill. 
' Ihe house was gone ; a great mrt of the wood was 
felled; and instm of the genueman-like mansion, 
throuded and embosomed among its old hereditary 
trees, stood CusUe-Treddles, a huge lamping fbur-^ 
square pile of freestone, as bare as my nsil, except 
for a paltry edging of decayed and lingering exotics, 
with an luipoverished lavm stretehed before it^ 
which, instead of boasting deep green tapestry, mia- 
melled with daisies, and withcrowsfoot and eowslips, 
shewed an extent of nakedness, raked, indeed, and 
levelled, but where the sown gram had failed 
with drwglit, and the earth, retaining its natural 


complexion, seemed nearly as brawn and bdic as 
when it was newly dug up. 

The house was a large fabric, whicli pretctKled 
to its name of Castle only from the front windows 
being finislied iu .icute UoUiic arches, (being, by the 
way, tile very reveiwe of the castellated style,) and 
each angle graced with a turrat about the size of a 
pepper box. lii every other respect it resembled a 
large town-house, which, like a fat biirges^ had 
taken a walk to tlie country on a holiday, and 
climbed to Uie top of an eminence to look around it. 
The bright red colour of the freestone, tlie size of 
the building, the formality of its shape, and awk- 
wardness of its position, huriiionteed os ill witli tho 
sweeping Clyde in front, and the bubbling brook 
which (lanced dowu on the right, as the mt civic 
form, witli bushy wig, gold-lieadeil canc, moroon- 
cohmred coat, and mottled silk stockings, would 
have accorded witli the wild and magniflceiit scenery 
of Cureliouse Linn. 

1 went up to tho house. It was iu tliat state of 
desertion^ which is perhaps the most unpleasant to 
look on, for the place was going to decay, without 
having been inhabited. There were about the maii- 
siun, though deserted, none of tho slow mouldering 
touches of time, which cominuiiioatc to building, 
as to tho human frame, a sort of raverence, while 
depriving tliem of beauty and of strength. The 
disconcei^d schemes of the Laird of Castle-Tred- 
dles, had resembled fruit that becomes decayed 
wiUiout ever having ripened. Some windows broken, 
others patched, others blocked up with deals, gave 
a disconsolate air to all around, and seemed to say 
" There Vanity had purposed to fix her seat, but 
WHS anticipated by Poverty.” 

To the inside, after many a vain suinmons, I was 
at leugtli admitted by an old labourer. The house 
contained every contrivance for luxury and accoin- 
modatioii ; — the kitchens were a model, and there 
were hot closets, on the ofiice staircase, that the 
dishes might not cool, os our Scottish phrase goes, 
between kitchen and the hall. But iusteiM ef 
tile geuial smell of good cheer, tliese temples of 
Comus emitted the damp odour of sepulchral vaults, 
and the large cabinets of cast-iron looked like the 
cages of some feudal BastUe. The eating-room and 
drawing-room, with an interior boudoir, were mag- 
nificent apartments, tho ceilinra fretted and adorned 
with stucco-work, which already was broken in muiy 
i places, and looked in others damp and moulderiDg; 
tlie wood paneling was shrunk and warped, and 
cracked; the doors, which had been hung for mm 
than two years, were, nevertheless, already swinging 
loose from their hinges. Desolation, in sliort, was 
I where enjoyment had never been ; and the wont 
of all the usual means to preserve, was fast per> 
forming the work of decay. 

The story was a common one, and told in « few 
words. Mr Treddles, senior, who bought the estate, 
was a cautious money-making person ; his son, still 
embarked in eommercial speculations, desired at the 
same time to enjoy hip opulence and to ineresae it. 
He incurred great expense^ amongst which this 
edifice was to be numbered. To support this he 
speculated boldly, and unfortunately ; and tiius the 
whole histoi^ is toM, which may Serve for more 
places than Glentaanar. 

Strange and various feelings ran tiiron^ my 
bosom, as I loitered in these £eerted aparOoenti^ 
scarce hearing what my guide said to me about tlie 
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iize and destination of each room. Tho first sen- 
timent, 1 am ashamed to say, was one of gratified 
spite. My patrician pride was pleased, tliat the 
mechanic, who had not thought tlie house of tlie 
Croftangrys sufficiently good for him, had now ex- 
perience a fall in his turn. My next thought was 
as mean, tliough not so malicious. ^ I have had 
the 1)etter of this fellow,” thought I ; if 1 lost the 
estate, I at least spent the price ; and Mr laddies 
has lost his among paltry commercial engage- 
ments.** 

" Wretch I” said tho secret voice witliiu, darcst 
thon exult in thy shame 1 Recollect how tliy youth 
and fortune were lasted in those years, and triumph 
not in the enjoyment of an existence which levelled 
thee with the beasts that perish. Bethink thee, how 
this poor man’s vanity gave at least bread to the 
labourer, peasant, and citizen ; and his profuse ex- 
penditure, like water spilt on the ground, refreshed 
the lowly herbs and plants where it fell. But 
thou ! whom hast thou enriched, during thy career 
of extravagance, save those brokers of the devil, 
viiitiK^rs, panders, gamblers, and horsc-jockeys V* 
Tho anguish produced by this self-reproof was so 
strong, that I put my hand suddenly to my fore- 
head, and was obliged to allege a sudden megrim 
to my attendant, in apology for tlie action, and a 
slight groan with which it was accompanied. 

I then made an effort to turn my thoughts into 
a more phihisophical current, and iiiiittcred half 
aloud, as a charm to lull any more painful tlionghts 
to rest — 

Nune ager Umhreni sub nomine, nuwr flf^U 
Dietus, erit nuUi proprius ; sed cedU in vsum 
Nune mihi, nunc alit. Quoeirca viviit fortes , 
Forliaqite adversis opponiU pectora rdtus.i 

In my anxiety to fix tho philosophical precept in 
my mind, I recited the last line aloud, which, 
joined to my previous agitation, 1 afterward found 
oecame the cause of a report, that a mad school- 
master had come from Edinburgh, with the idea 
iu his head of buying Castlc-Trcddles, 

As I saw my companion was desirous of getting 
rid of me. I asked where 1 was to find tho person 
in whose hands were left tho map of the estate, 
and other particulars connected with the sale. 
Tho agent who had this in possession, I w'as told, 

lived at the town of ; which I was informed, 

and indeed knew well, was distant five miles and a 
bittock, which inav pass in a country where they 
are less lavish of their land, for two or three more. 
Being somewhat afraid of tlie fatigue of .walking so 
far, 1 inquired if a horse, or any sort of a cairiage 
was to be had, and was answered in tho negative. 

But,” said my cicerone, “you may lialt a blink 
till next morning at the Treddles Arms, a very 
decent house, scarce a mile off.” 

“ A new house, 1 suppose 1” replied I. 

“ Na, it’s a new public, but it’s an ould house : 


1 Horaci, Bat. IL Lib. 2. The meaning will be belt con- 
feyed to the Engliili reader In Popo'i Imitation 

What Upropsrtj.deur Swift? youMeltalter 
Flram you to ma. (hnn mm to nlu Waltar ; 

Or In A mortBaea pniTa a lawyer** ahara } 

Or la a JolatttN vaatah ftom the hair, 
eennee** 

ShaitoB, that to Baeon eould letnnt aflbrd. 

Beewn^ tiM p^on of a h^y ^ ^ 


a they will 

lot aa hn OaVL aad our own aiaaian atUl. 


it was aye tlio Leddy’s jointure-house iu the Crolt* 
angry-folk*B time ; but Mr Treddles has fitted it 
up for the convenience of the country. Poor man, 
he was a puUic-spirited man, when he had the 
means.” 

“ Duntarkin a public-house !” I exclaimed. 

“ Ay,” said tlie fcUow, surprised at my naming 
the place by its former title, “ ye *11 hae been in 
tliis country before, 1 ’m thinking 1” 

“Long since,” 1 replied — “and there is good 
accommodation at the what-d* ye-€all-*em aims, and 
a dvil landlord t’* This I said by way of saying 
something, for the man stared veiy hard at me. 

“ Vcryodeceiit accommodation. Ye *11 no be for 
fashing wi’ wine, T ’m thinking, and there ’s woltli 
o* porter, ale, and a drap ^de whisky” — (in an 
undertone) — “ Fairutosh, if you can get on the 
Ice-sidoof the gudewife — for there is nae gude- 
man — They ca* her Christie Steele,*’ 

1 almost started at the sound. Christie Steele ! 
Christie Steele was my motlicr’s body servant, her 
very right hand, and, between ourselves, something 
like a viceroy over her. 1 recollected her per 
fectly ; and though she had, in foymer times, been 
no favourite of miiio, her name now sounded in my 
car like tliat of a friend, and was the first word 
I had heard somewhat in unison with the associa- 
tions around me. 1 sallied from Caatle-Treddlcs, 
determined to make the best of my way to Dun- 
tarkin, and my cicerone hung by me for a little 
way, giving loose to his love of talking ; an oppor- 
tunity which, situated as he was, the seneschal of 
a deserted castle, was not likely to occur frequently. 

“ Some folk think,” said my companion, “ tliat 
Mr Treddles might as weel have put my wife as 
Christie Steele into the Treddles-Arms, for Christie 
had been aye in service, and never in the public 
line, and so it’s like she is ganging back in the 
world, as I hear — now, my wife liad keepit a 
victualling office.” 

“ That would have been an advantage, certainly,’* 
1 replied. 

“ But I am no sure that I wad ha’ looten Eppic 
take it, if they had put it in her offer.” 

Tliat ’s a different consideration.” 

“ Ony way, I wadna ha’ liked to have offended 
Mr Troddles; he was a wee toustie when you 
rubbed him again’ tlio hair— but a kind, weel- 
mcaning man.’* 

1 wanted to get rid of tliis species of chat, and 
finding myself near the entrance of a footpath 
which made a sliort cut to Duntarkin, 1 put haif-a- 
crown into my guide's hand, bade htoi good-even- 
ing, and plunged into the woods. 

“ Hout, sir — fie, sir — no from the like of you — 
stay, «r, ye wunna find the way that gate — Odd’s 
mercy, he maun ken the gate as weel as 1 do my- 
soU — weel, 1 wad like to ken wlia the ehield is.” 

Such were tlie last words of my guide’s drowsy, 
uninteresting tone of voice ; and glad to be rid of 
him, 1 strode out stoutly, in despite of large stones, 
briers, and bad iteps^ wmch abounded in the road 
1 had chosen. In tiie interim, I tried as mui^ 
as I could, with verses from Horace and Prior, 
and all who have lauded the mixture of literally 
with rural life, to call hack the visions of last night 
and this morning, imagining myadf settled in some 
detached farm of the estate of Glentanner, 

Wblcb iloping lillli around enclOM— 

WlMsa BHuiy a bbeh and brown oak groea • 
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trliea 1 should lia?e a cottage with a small libniry, 

■ a small cellar, a spare bed for a friend, and live 
more happy and more honoured than when I luid 
' the whole barony. But the sight of Ckstle-Treddles 
had disturbed all my own castles in the lur. The 
realities of the matter, like a stone plashed into a ; 
limpid fountain, had destroyed tho reflection of the 
objects around, which, till this act of violence, lay 
slumbering on the crystal surface, and I tried in« 
vain to re-establish the picture which had been so 
rudely broken. Well, then, I would try it an- 
other way 1 would toy to get Christie Steele out 
of her jnwM, since she was not tliiiving in it, and 
she who had been my mother’s govemante should 
be mine. I knew all her faults, and I told her 
history over to myself. 

She was a grand-daughter, 1 believe, at least 
some relative, of the famous Covenanter of the 
name, whom Dean Swift’s friend. Captain Cieich- 
ton, shot on his own staircase in the times of tho 
persecutions,^ and had perhaps derived from her 
native stock much both of its good and evil proper- 
ties. No one could say of her that she was tlie life 
and spirit of the family, though, in my mother’s 
time, she directed ail family affairs; her look waa 
austere and gloomy, and when she was not dis- 
l^leased with you, you could only And it out by her 
silence. If there waa cause for complaint, real or 
imaginary, Christie was loud enough. She loved 
my mother witli the devoted attachment of a younger 
sbter, but she was as jealous of her favour to any 
one else as if she had been the aged husband of a 
coquettish wife, and as severe in her reprehensions 
as an abbess over her nuns. The command which | 
she exercised over her, was tha^ 1 fear, of a strong 
and determined over a feeble and more nervous 
disposition ; and though it was used witli rigour, 
yet, to the best of Christie Steele’s belief, she was 
urging her mistress to her best and most ^coming 
course, and would have died rather than have re- 
commended any other. The attachment of this 
woman was limited to the family of Croftangry, for 
she had few relations ; and a dissolute cousin, whom 
late in life she had tahen as a husband, had long 
left her a widow. 

To me she bad ever a strong dislike. Even from 
my early childhood, she was jealous, strange as it 
may seem, of my interest in my mother’s affections; 
she saw my foibles and vices with abhorrence, and 
without a grain of allowance ; nor did she pardon 
the weakness of maternal affection, even when, by 
the death of two brothers, I came to be the only 
child of a widowed parent At the time my disor- 
derly conduct induced my mother to leave Glen- 
tanner, and retreat to her jointure house, 1 always 
blamed Christie Steele for having influenced her 
resentment, and prevented her from listening to 
my vows of amendment, which at times were real 
and serious and migh^ perhaM, have accelerated 
that change of disposition which has since, I trust, 
taken place. But. Christie regarded me as alto- 
gether a doomed and predestinated child of perdi- 
tion, who was sure to hold on my course, and drqg 
downwards whosoever might attempt to afford me 
support 

Still, though 1 knew sudi had been Christie’s pre- 
judices against me in other days, yet I thought 
enough of time had since passed away to destroy all 
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of them. I knew, that when, through the disorder 
of my affairs, my mother underwent some tem- 
porary inconvenience about money matters, Chris- 
tie, as a thing of course, stood in the gap, and 
having sold a small inheritance which Iim de- 
scended to her, brought tlie purclmse-money to her 
mistress, with a sense of devotion os deep as that 
which inspired tho Christians of tlio first age, when 
they sold all they had, and followed tho apostles 
of church. 1 therefore thought that we might, 
in old Scottish phrase, ** let bygones be bygones,” 
and begin upon a new account. Yet 1 resolved, 
like a skilful general, to I'ecoiinoitre a little before 
laying down any precise scheme of proceeding, and 
in tile interim 1 determined to preserve my in- 
cognito. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mv (ffroflangrfi bitre abieti to ilTIfibcobalc. 

Alas. Iiow clianged firoin what it had once been ! 

'Twaa now degraded to a common Inn. 

Qav. 

An hour’s brisk walking, or tiioreabouts, placed 
mo in front of Duntarkin, which had also, I found, 
undergone contiderablo alterations, though it had i 
not been altogether demolished like the principal 
mansion. An inn-yard extended before tiic door of 
the decent little jointure-house, even amidst the 
remnants of the holly hedges which had screened 
tho lady’s garden. Then a broad, raw-looking, 
new-made road intruded itself up tiie little glen, 
instead of the old horseway, so seldom used that 
it was almost entirely covered with grass. It is 
a great enormity of which gentlemen imsteeH on 
the highways are sometimes guilty, in adopting 
tiie breadth necessary for an avenuo to the metro- 
polis, where all that is required is an access to some 
sequestered and unpopuloua district. 1 do not say 
miy tiling of tiie expense; that tin trustees and 
tiieir coDstitueuts may settle as they please. But 
the destruction of silvan beauty is great, when the 
breadtli of the road is more tiian proportioned to 
the vale through which it runs, and lowers of course 
the consequence of any objects of wood or water, 
or broken and varied ground, which might other- 
wise attract notice, and give pleasure. A bubbling 
runnel by the side of one of those modern Appian 
or Flaminian highways, is but like a kennel, — the 
little hill is diminished to a hillock, the romantic 
hillock to a molehill, almost too small for sight. 

Such an enormity, however, had destroyed 
quiet loneliness of Duntarkin, and intruded its 
breadth of dust and gravel, and its associations ol 
poebays and mail-coaches, upon one of the most 
sequestered spots in the Middle Ward of Clydesdale. 
The bouse was old and dilapidated, and looked 
sorry for itself, as if sensible of a derogation ; but 
tiie sign was strong and new, and brightly painted, 
displaying a heraldic shield, three shuttles in a 
field diaprd, a web partly unfolded for crest, and 
two stout giants for supporters, each one holding 
a weaver’s beam proper. To have displayed this 
monstrous emblem on the front of the house might 
have hazarded bringing down the wall, but for cer- 
tain would liave blocked up one or two windows. It 
was therefore established independent of the man- I 
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nion, boinf* displa^’ed in an iron fVameworlc, and 
suspended upon two posts, witli as much wood and 
iron about it as would have builded a brig ; and 
tliere it hung, creaking, groaning, and screaniing 
in every bl^t of wind, and friglitening for five 
miles’ distance, for aught I know, the nests of 
thruslies and linnota, the ancient donizeus of the 
little glen. 

When I entered the place, I was received by 
Christie Steele herself, who seemed uncertain 
whether to drop me in tho kitchen, or usher me 
into a separate apartment. As 1 railed fur tea, 
with something rawer more substantial than bread 
and butter, and spoke of supping and sleeping, 
Christie at last inducted me into the room where 
she herself had been sitting, probably the only one 
which had a fire, though the month was October. 
This answered my plan ; and, as she w'as about to 
remove her spinning-wheel, 1 bogged she would 
have the goodness to remain and make my ten, 
adding, that 1 liked the sound of the wheel, and 
desired not to disturb her housewife-thrift in the 
least. 

“T dinna ken, sir,'* — she replied in a dry 
reviche tone, which carried me back twenty years, 
** 1 am nane of thae heartsomc landleddies that 
can tell country cracks, and make tlicmsells agree- 
able ; and 1 was gangiiijr to pit on a lire for you in 
the ^d ^oni ; but if it is your will to stay here, 
he that pays tlie lawing maun choose the lodging.” 

I endeavoured to engage her in conversation ; 
but, though she answered with a kind of stiff 
civility, I could get her into no freedom of dis- 
course, and she began to look at her wheel and at 
the door more than once, as if she meditated a re- 
treat. I was obliged, therefore, to proceed to some 
special questions that might have interest for a 
person, whose ideas were probably of a very 
bounded description. 

I looked round tho nparimciit, being the Mime in 
which 1 had last seen my poor motlier. The author 
of Uie family history, formerly mentioned, had taken 
great credit to himself for the improvements he 
had made >u this same jointure-house of Duntarkin, 
and liow, upon his marriage, when his mother took 
ossession of the same as her jointure-house, ^ to 
is great charges and expenses he caused box the 
walb of the great parlour,” (in which I was now 
ritlang,) " empanel the same, and plaster the roof, 
(imshiag the apartment with ane concave chimney, 
and decorating tlie same with pictures, and a baro- 
meter and thermometer.” Ana in particular, which 
his good motlier used to say she prized above all 
the rest, he had caused his own portraiture be 
limned over the mantelpiece by a skilful hand. 
And, in good faith, there ho remained still,—- 
having much tlie visage which T was dispos^ to 
ascrito to him on flte evidence of his handwriting, 
— grim and austere, yet not without a cast of 
BhrewdnesR and determination ; in amour, though 
he never wore it, 1 fancy ; one hand on an open 
book, and one Testins on the hilt of his sword, 
thoneh, 1 dare say, his head never ached with 
readmg nor his limbs with fendng. 

** That pictnre is painted on tiie wood, madSm V* 
said I. 

^ Ay, rir, or it’s like it would not have been left 
there. They took a’ tliey could.” 

** Mr IVeddles’s creditors, you mean f” said I. 

•Na,” replied she, dryly, “ the creditors of an- 


other family, that sweepit cleaner than tliis pooi 
man’s, because, 1 fancy, there was loss to gather.” 

" An older family, perhaps, and prolmblj^more 
remembei'ed and iTgretted tiian later possessors t” 

Christie here settled herself in her seat, and 
pulled her wheel towards her. T hod given her 
something interesting for her thoughts to dwell 
upon, and her wheel was a mechanical accompani- 
ment on such occasions, the revolutions of which 
assisted her in tho explanation of her ideas. 

“ Mair regretted — inair missed T — 1 liked ano of 
the auld family very wcel, but I wintia say that for 
them a’. How should they be mair missed than 
tho Treddloses t The cotton mill was such a tiling 
for the couiitT}' I The mair bairns' a cottar body ' 
had the better ; they would make their awn keep 
frae tho time they were five years auld ; and a 
widow, wi’ tliree or four bairns, was a wealthy 
woman in the time of the Treddleses,” 

” But the health of these poor children, my good 
friend — their education and religious instruc- 
tion ” 

” For health,” said Cliristio, looking gloomily at 
me, “ ye maun kon little of tho world, sir, if ye J 
dintiR kcti that the health of the poor man’s body, 
as weel as his youth and his strcngtli, arc all at tlie 
command of the rich man’s purse. There never 
was a trade so unhealthy yet, but men would fight 
to get wark at it for twa pennies a-day abooii the 
common wage. Bnt the bairns were reasonably 
wed cared for in the way of air and exercise, and 
a very responsible youth heard them their caiTitch, 
and gied them lessons in Reediemadeasy.* Now, 
what did they ever get before I Maybe on a winter 
day they wad be called to beat tiio wood for 
cocks or sicklike, and thou the starving weans would 
maybe get a biti* of broken bread and maybe no, 
just as the butler was in humour — that was a* 
tliey got.” 

” They were not, then, a very kind family to the 
poor, these old poBsessoTs f” said T, somewhat bit 
terly ; for 1 had expected to hear my ancestors' 
praises recorded, though I certainly despaired of 
being r^alcd wi^ my own. 

"They werciia ill to tliem, sir, and that is aye 
something. They were just docent bicn bodies ; — 
ony poor creature tliat had face to beg, got aii 
awmous and welcome ; they that were shamefaced 
gaed by, and twice as welcome. But tliey koepit 
an honest walk before God and man, the Crofhiii- 
grys, and, as I said before, if tliey did littie good, 
mey did as little ill. They lifted their rents and 
spent them, called in their krin and eat them; gaed 
to the kirk of a Sunday, bowed civilly if folk took 
aff their bonnets as they gaed by, and lookit as 
black as sin at them that keepit them on.” 

" These are their arms that you have on the 
sign 

" What ! on the painted board that is skirling 
and groaning at tho doorl — Na, tiiese are Mr 
Treddles’s arms— though they look as like legs as 
arms— in pleased I was at the fule thing, that cost 
cs muekle as would haa repaired the house ftrom 
the wa* stane to the rigging-tree. But if I am t« 
bide here. I’ll hae a decent ^rd wi’n punch bowl 
on it” 

” Is there a doubt of your staj^g here. Mis 
Steele r 

I ■* Keadlna msda Esv,** umany m pronounced jo Scotland. 
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^ Dinna Mistross me/’ said the crosB old woman, 
whose fingers were now plying their Uirift in a 
manner which indicated nervous irritation — 
** there was nae hick in tlie land since Luckie ! 
turned Mistress, and Mistress my Leddy ; and as | 
for spying liere, if it concerns you to ken, I may j 
stay if 1 can pay a hundred pniid sterling for tlie | 
lease, and I may flit if 1 eaiina ; and so gudc-e*en 
to you, Christie,” — and round went die wdieel with 
much activity. 

^ And you like the trade of keeping a public 
nouBc r* 

" T can scarce say that,” she replied. “ But 
worthy Mr Prendergaat is clear of its lawfulness, 
and 1 hae gotten used to it, and made a decent 
living, though I never make out a fause reckon- 
ing, or give ony ano the means to disorder reason 
in my house.” 

“ Indeed 1” siiid 1 ; “ in tliat case, there is no 
wonder you have not made up the hundred pounds 
to purchase the lease.” 

“ How do you ken,” said she sharply, that I 
might not have had a hundred punds of my ain fee ! 
If I have it not, I am sura it is my ain fant ; and ! 
I wunna ca’ it faut neither, for it gned to her wlia ' 
was weel entitled to a’ my service.” Again she ! 
pulled stoutly at the flax, and the wheel went 
smartly round. 

"Tliis old gentleman/* said 1, fixing my eye on 
the painted pane], ficeins to have had Aia arms | 
painted as well as Air Trcddlcs — tliat is, if that ' 
painting in the corner he a scutcheon.” 

** Ay, — cushion, just sae, they maun a* hae I 

their cushions; tliorc’s sma’ ^ntry without that ; 
and so the arms, os they ca’ them, of the house of 
Glentanner, may be seen on an auld stane iu the 
west end of the house. But to do them justice, tlioy 
didna propalo sae mucklo about them as poor Mr 
Treddlea did ; — it’s like they were better used to 
them.” 

“ Very likely, — Are there any of the old family 
in life, goodwifo 1” 

^ No,” slie replied ; then added, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation — "not that I know of,” — and 
tlie wheel, which had intermitted, began again to 
revolve. 

" Gone abroad, perhaps I” J suggested. 

She now look^ up, and faced me — "No, sir. 
There were three sons of tlie last Laird of Glen- 
tanner, as he wss then called ; John and William 
were hopeful young gentlemen, but they died early 
—one of a dedine, brought on by tlie mizzles, tlw 
other lost his life in a fever. It would hae been 
lu<^y for mony ane that Chtystal bad gane die 
same gate.” 

" Oh — he must have been the young spcndthxilt 
that sold the property f Well, but you muld not 
have sudi an ilLwill amdnst him : remember neces- 
sity hss no law ; and then, coodwife, he was not 
more culpable than Mr Treves, whom you are so 
sorry for.” 

" 1 wish I could think sae, sir, for his mother’s 
sake ; but Mr Treddlea was in trade, and though 
he had no preccese right to do so, yet there was 
some warrant for a man being expensive tliat ima- 
gined he was making a mint of money.- But this 
luihsppy lad devoured his patrimony, when he 
luomed that lie was living like a ratten in a Dunlra 
dieese, and diminidiing his means at a’ hands — L 
canna bide to think on V’ Widi this she broke 


out into a snatdi of a ballad ; but lUde of mirth 
was diere cidier in the tone or the cxpixsiBion : — 

*■ For he did spSnd, nnd make an end 
Of gear tliat hh forefathers van ; 

Of land and ware he made him bare,- 
Ho speak nae mair of the auld gudetnan.*' 

" Come, dame,” said T, " it is a long lane that 
has no turning. I will not keep from you that 1 
have heard something of diis poor follow, Glirystal 
Croftangry. He hjis sown his wild oats, as they say, 
and lias settled into a steady respectable man.” 

" And wlia toll’d ye that tiding t” said slie, look- 
ing sharply at me. 

" Not iicrhaps die best judge in the world of his 
character, for it was himself, dame.” 

" And if he tellM you truth, it was a virtue he did 
not aye uso to firacdse,” said Christie. 

" The dovil !** said I, considerably nettled ; " all 
the world held him to be a man of honour.” 

" Ay, ay 1 he would hae shot onybody wi* his 
pistols and his gnus, that had evened him to l)c a 
liar. But if ho prainiscd to pay an honest trades- 
man the next term day, did he keep his word thou t 
And if ho promisc^d a puir silly lass to make gudo 
lior shame, did ho speak truth then t And what is 
that, but being a liar, and a black-hearted deceitful 
liar to boot I*’ 

My iiidignatioii was rising, hut 1 strove to sup- 
press it ; indeed, I should only have afforded my 
tnrinciiter a triumph by an angry reply. I partly 
suspected slie began to recognize me ; yet she testi- 
fied BO litde emotion, that 1 could not tliiiik my sus- 
picion well founded. 1 went on, therefore, to say, 
in a tone as indifferent as 1 could command, " Well, 
goodwife, I sec you will believe no good of tins 
Chrystal of yours, till lie comes back and buys a 
good farm on the estate, and makes you his house- 
keeper.” 

The old womuii dropped her thread, folded her . 
hands, as she looked up to heaven with a face of | 
apprehension. " The Lord,” she exclaimed, " for- 
I bid I The Lord in his mercy forbid 1 Oh, sir, if 
I you really know this unlucky man, persuade him to 
settle where folk ken the goM diat you say ho has 
come to, and dinna ken die evil of his former days. 

I He used to be proud enough — Oh dinna, let him 
come here, even for his own sake. — Ho used ance 
to have some pride.” 

Here she once more drew the wheel close to her, 
and began to pull at the flax witli both hands— 
"Dinna Jet Iiim come here, to be looked down upon 
by ony diat may be left of his auld reiving compa- 
nions, and to see the decent folk that be looked over 
his nose at look over tiicir noses at him, baith at 
kirk and market. Dinna let him come to his ain 
country to be made a tale about when ony neigh- 
bour points him out to another, and tells what he ii^ 
and what he was, and how he wrecked a dain^ 
estate, and brought harlots to tho door-cheek of hia I 
fathers house, till ho made it nae residence for his 
mother ; and how it had been foretauld by a 8cr« 
vant of his ain house, that ho was a ne'er-do-weel, 

I and a child of perdition, and how her words were | 
I made good, and ** , 

" Stop diere, goodwife, if yon please,” said I ; 
" you have said as much as I can well remember, | 
and more than it may be safe to repeat. 1 can use 
a great deaf of fre^om with die gendeman we 
speak of ; but 1 think were any other person to carry 
him half of yoar measage, I would scaree ensnre his 
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pereoiial safety. And now, as J see the nl^t is 

settled to be a fine one, I will walk on to ^ 

where 1 must meet a coach to-morrow, as it passes 
to Ediiiburgli.” 

So saying, I ^id my moderate reckoning, and 
took my leave, without being able to discover whe- 
tlier tlio prejudiced and hard-hearted old woman 
did, or did not, suspect the identity of her guest 
witli tlio Chrystal Croftangry against whom she 
harboured so much dislike. 

Tlie night was fine and frosty, though, when I 
pretended to see what its charsicter was, it might 
liave rained like the deluge. I only made the ex- 
cuse to escape from old Cliristie Steele. The horses 
which run races in the Corso at Rome witliout any 
riders, in order to stimulate tlieir exertion, carry 
each his own spurs, namely, small balls of steel, 
with sharp projecting spikes, which are attached to 
loose straps of leatlier, and, flyiug about iu t!ie 
violence of the agitation, keep the horse to his speed 
.by prieking him as they strike aniinst his flanks. 
The old woman’s reproaches had the same effect on 
mo, and urged me to a rapid pace, as if it had been 
possible to escape from my own recollections. In 
the best days of my life, when 1 won one or two hard ' 
walking matches, T doubt if I ever walked so fast 
as I did betwixt the Trcddlcs Arms and tlie borough 
town for which I was bound. Though the night 
was cold, I was warm enough by the time 1 got to 
my inn ; and it required a refreshing draught of 
porter, witli half an hour’s repose, ere 1 could de- 
termine to give no farther thought to Christie and 
her opinions, than those of any other vulgar preju- 
diced old woman. I resolved at last to treat the 
thing en hagatdU, and, calling for writing materials, 
T folded up a check for £100, with these lines on 
the envelop : 

** Chryrtal, the ne'er-do-weel. 

Cliild deittned to the defl. 

Sends tlib to Christie Steete." 

And 1 was BO much pleased with this new mode of 
viewing the subject, that I regretted the lateness of 
the hour prevented ray finding a person to carry 
the letter express to its destination. 

■* But with the morning cool reflection came." 

1 considered that the money, and probably more, 
was actually due by me on my mother’s account to 
Christie, who had lent it in a moment of great 
necessity, and that the returning it in a light or 
ludicrous manner was not unlikely to prevent so 
toudiy and punctilious a person from accepting a 
debt which was moat justly her due, and whioh it 
became me particularly to see satisfied. Sacrificing 
tiien my triad with littie regret, (for it looked better 
by candldlight, and through the medium of a pot of 
porter, than it did by daylight, and with bohea for a 
menstruum,) I determined to employ Mr Fair- 
scribe’s mediation in buying up the lease of the 
little inn, and conferring it upon Christie in the way 
whidi should make it most acceptable to her feel- 
ings. It is only neoesssiy to end, that my plan 
succeeded, and that Widow Steele even yet keeps 
tho Treddles Arms. Do not say, therefore, that I 
have been disingenuous with you, reader ; einoe, if 
I have not told all the ill of myself I might have 
done, 1 have indicated to you a per^n able and 
filing to snpply the blank, by relating all my de- 
linquencies, as well as my misfortunes. 

In the meantime, 1> totally abandoned the idea of 


redeeming any part of my paternal proper^, and 
resolved to take Christie Steele’s advice, as yonns 
Norval does Glenalvon’s, "although it sounded 
harshly.” 


CHAPTER V. 

/nr Iffroltangrs dettles in X%t dFanongnte. 

— — -If you will koow my house, 

'Til St the tuft of Olives here hard by. 

At You It. ! 

By a revolution of humour which I am unable to 
account for, I changed my mind entirely on my 
plans of life, iu consequence of the disappointment, 
the history of which fills the last chapter. 1 began 
to discover that the country would not at all suit 
me ; for 1 had relinquished field-sports, and felt no 
inclination whatever to farming, the ordinary voca- 
tion of country gentlemen ; besides tha^ 1 had no 
talent for assisting either candidate, in case of an 
expected election, and saw no amusement in the 
duties of a road trustee, a commissioner of supply, 
or even in the magisterial functions of the bench. 

1 had begun to take somo taste for reading ; and a 
domiciliation in tlie country must remove me from 
the use of books, excepting the small subscription 
library, in which the very book which you want is 
uniformly sure to be engaged. 

1 resolved, therefore, to make the Sottish me- 
tropolis my regular resting-place, reserving to my- 
self to take occasionally those excursions, which, 
spite of all I have said against mail-ooache^ Mr 
Piper has rendered so easy. Friend of our life and 
of our leisure, he secures by despatch against loss 
of time, and by the best of coaches, cattle, and the 
steadiest of drivers, agunst liazai^ of limb, and 
wafts us, as well as our letters, from Edinburgh to 
Cape Wra11i,in the penning of a paragraph. 

When my mind was quite made up to make Anld 
Reekie my headquarters, reserving the privilege of 
esplcfing in all directions, I begw to explore in 
good earnest for the purpose of discovering a suit- 
able habitation. "And whare trew ye 1 gaedt” 
as Sir Pertinax says. Not to George’s Square — 
nor to Charlotte Square — nor to the old New Town 
— nor to tile new New Town — nor to the Cslton 
Hill ; I went to the Csnongaie, and to the very 
portion of the Canonnte in whidi I had formerly 
been immured, like l£e errant knight, prisoner in 
some enchanted castle, where spells Imve made the 
ambient air impervious -to the unhappy captive, 
although the organs of sight enoountmM no ob- 
stacle to his free passage. 

Why 1 should Live thought of pltc^g my tent 
here I cannot teU. Perhaps it was to enjov the 
pleasures of freedom, where I had so kmg endured 
the hittemesB of restraint ; on the principle of the 
offioer, who, alter he had retired from the anny, 
ordei^ his servant to oontinne to call him at the 
hour of parade, ainwly that he might have the plea- 
sure of saying — " ]D--n the parade !” and taming 
to the other side to enjoy hisdumbers. Or perhaps 
I expected to find in the vicinity some litiile old- 
fashioned house, having somewhat of the nw in 
whidi I was ambitious of enjoying. Enongfa, | 
1 went, as sforessid, to the Gsaongste. | 

I stood by the kenndi of which I have forinSr^ 
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spokon, andy my mind being at eaao, my bodily 
oigans were more delicate. I was more seneible 
than heretofore, that, like tho trade of Pompey in 

Measure for Measure — it did in some sort pah 

— an ounce of civet, good apothecary I Turning 
from thence, my steps naturally directed themselves 
to my own humble apartment, where my little High- 
land landlady, as dapper and as tight as ever, ^or 
old women wear a hundred times better than the 
hard-wrought seniors of the masculine sex,) sto^ 
at the door teedling to herself a Highland song as 
she shook a table napkin over the forestair, and men 
proceeded to fold it up neatly for future service. 

“ How do you, Janet I” 

“ Thank ye, good sir,” answered my old friend, 
witliout looking at me ; " but yc might as weel say 
Mrs MacEvoy, for she is na a'body’s Shanot — 
umpli.” 

** You must be my Janet, though, for all that — 
have you forgot me! — Do you not remember 
Cbrystal Croftangry 1** 

The light, kind-hearted creature threw her napkin 
into the open door, skipped down tlie stair like a 
fairy, three steps at once, seized mo by the hands, 
— both hands, — jumped up, and actually kissed me. 

I was a little ashamed ; but what swain, of some- 
where inclining to sixty, could resist the advances , 
of a fair contemporary 1 So we allowed the full 
deme of kindness to the meeting, — Aoai toit qui 
mat y pente ^ — and then Janet entered instantly 
upon business. ** An’ ye ’ll gae in, man, and see 
your auld lodgings, nae doubt, and Shanet will pay 
ye tlie fifteen shiilings of change that ye ran away 
without, and without bidding Shanet good-day. — 
But never mind,” (nodding good-humouredly,) 
** Shanet saw you were carried for tho time.” 

By this time we were in my old quarters, and 
Janet, with her bottle of cordial in one hand and 
tho glass in the other, had forced on me a dram of 
usquebaugh, distilled with saffron and other herbs, 
after some old-fashioncd Highland receipt. Then 
was unfolded, out of many a little scrap of paper, 
the reserved sum of fifteen sliillings, which Janet 
had treasured for twenty years and upwards. 

" Hero they arc,” she said, in honest triumph, 
^ just tlie same 1 was holding out to ye when ye 
ran as if ye had been fey. Shanet has had siller, 
and Shanet has wanted siller, mony a time since 
that — and the gauger has come, and the factor 
has come, and the butcher and baker — Cot bless 
us — just like to tear poor auld Shanet to pieces; 
but she took good care of Mr Croftangry’s fifteen 
sliillings.” 

^ But what if 1 had never come back, Janet 1” 

" Och, if Shanot had heard you were dead, she 
would hae gicn it to the poor of the chapel, to pray 
for Mr Croftangry,” said Janet, crossing herself, 
for she was a Catliolio ; — " you maybe do not tiiink 
it would do you cood, but the blessing of the poor 
can never do no harm.” 

T heartily agreed in Janet’s conclusion ; and, as 
to have desired her to consider the hoard as her own 
property, would have been an indelicate return to 
her for tlie uprightness of her conduct, 1 requested 
her to dispose of it as she had proposed to do in 
tile event df my death, that is, if she know any poor 
people of merit to whom it might bo useful. 

^ Ower mony of them,” raising the comer of her 
checked apron to her eyes, " e’en ower mony of 
them, Mr Croftangry. — Cteh, ay — there is the 


puir Highland creatures free Glensliee, that cam 
down for the harvest, and are lying wi’ Ae fever-— 
five diillings to tiiera, and half-a-orown to Bessie 
MacEvoy, whose coodman, puir creature, died 
of the frost, being a sliairman, for a’ the whisky 
he could drink to keep it out o* his stamooh-- 
and 

But she suddenly interrupted the bead-roll of 
her proposed charities, and assuming a very sam 
look, and primming up her little chattering moutiij 
she went on in a different tone — ” But, ocli, Mr 
Croftangry, bethink ye whether ye will not ne^ a* 
this siller yoursell, and maybe look back and think 
lang for ha’en kiven it away, whilk is a creat sin to 
forthiiik a wark o’ charity, and also is unlucky, and, 
moreover, is not the thought of a sheiitleman’s son 
like yoursell, dear. And I say this, tliat ye may 
tiiink a bit ; for your mother’s son kens that ye are 
no so careful as you should be of the gear, and 1 
hae tauld ye of it before, jewel.” 

I assured her I could easily spare the money, 
without risk of future repentance ; and she went on 1 
to infer, that, in such a ease, ” Mr Croftangry had - 
grown a rich man in foreign parts, and was free of 
his troubles with messengers and sheriff-officers, ^ 
and siclike scum of the earth, and Shanet MacEvoy’s j 
mother’s daughter be n blithe woman to hear it > 
But if Mr Croftangry was in trouble, there was hk , 
room, and his ped, and Shanet to wait on him, and \ 
talc payment when it was quite convenient” | 

1 explained to Janet my citLation, in which she 
expressed unqualified delight I tlieu proceeded | 
to inquire into her own circumstances, and, though 
she spoke cheerfully and contentedly, 1 could see ; 
they were precarious. I had paid more tlian was , 
due ; other lodgers fell into an opposite error, and j 
forgot to pay Janet at all. Tlien, Janet being | 
ignorant of all indirect modes of screwing money 
out of her lodgers, others in the same line of life, 
who were sharper tlian the |>oor simple Highland , 
woman, were enabled to let their apartnieiito cheaper ' 
in appearance, tiiough the inmates usually found 
tliem twice as dear in the long-run. 

As 1 had already destined my old landlady to 
bo my housekeeper and governantc, knowing her 
honesty, good-nature, and, although a Scotch- 
woman, her cleanliness and excellent temper, (sav- 
ing the short and hasty expressions of anger wliich . 
Highlanders call a fuff,) I now proposed the plan . 
to her in such a way as was likely to make it most . 
acceptable. Very acceptable as the proposal was, . 
as I could plainly see, Janet, however, took a day 
to consider upon it ; and her reflections against our , 

I next meeting had suggested only one objection, 
which was singular enough. | 

” My honour,” so she now termed me, would 
po for biding in some fine street apout the town ; 
now Shanet wad ill like to live in a place where ' 
polish, and sheriffs, and bailiffs, and sic tiiieves and , 
trash of the world, could tak puir shentlemen by 
the throat, just because they wanted a wheen dol- ; 
lars in tlie sporran. She had lived in the bonny j 
glen of Tomanthoulick — Cot, an oiiy of the vermint , 
had come tiiere, her father wad hae wared a shot 1 
on them, and he could hit a buck within as mony | 
measured yards as o’er a man of his clan. And the , 
place here was sae quiet frae tiiem, they durstna 
put their nose ower tiio gutter. Shanet owed no- 
body a bodle, put she couldna pide to see honest 
folk and pretty shcfntlemen forced away to prison 
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vtrhetlicr tlioy \vfiul<l <H' no ; And tlicn if Shanet ti'as * 
to lay her ower ai»e of the ra^faTfiutliii’a liciidH, | 
it woidd' he, iJia^'he, that tlio law would gio ’t a hard ! 
uatne.” | 

One thing I havelrarned in life, — never to f.portk | 
EcnKO when nonsense will answer llio purpoMi! an ' 
well. 1 ^liuuld liavo had great diflieulty in cmivinee j 
this pnieiieiil and disintcreated admirer and vindi- ^ 
oahn* uf liberty, that arrests seldom or never were 
to be'seeii in tlio streets of Edinburgh, and to satisfy ; 
her «>f their justice and neee.Sf»ity, wonhl haw been 
as dhfieuU as to convert lier U) the Protestant faith. ; 
1, therefore assured her my in tout ion, if I could get 
% suitable habitation, was to vein:iiii in the i^nartcr 
where she at present dwelt. Janet gave three 
skips on the Hoor, aii<l uttered as it\any short slwill j 
yells of joy ; yet doubt almost instantly returned, | 
and she insisted on knowing what possible reason > 
I could have for making my residence where fmv 
lived, save those wlio.so misfortunes drove tlietii 
thither. It occurred to me to answer her byre- 
counting the legend of tlie rise of my faniily, and 
of our deriving our name ft^Jnl a particular place 
near Holy rood Palace. This, which w'oiild have 
appeared to most people a very absurd reason for 
choosing a residence, tvas entireJy satisfactory to 
Janet MacEvoy. 

" Och, nae doubt ! if it was the la fid of lirt fathers, 
theiHs was iiac mail* Ut be said. Put it was queer 
that her family estate .sliouhl just lie at the town 
tiiil, and covered with Iioiisos, where the King's 
cows. Cot bless them hide and horn, used to craze 
upon. It was strange cliangra,” — She miiso<l a 
little, and then added, Put it is something bettor 
wi* Croftangry wheu the changes is frao tlie Hchl 
to the habited place, and not from the place of 
habitation to the desert ; for Shanet, her iialnsell, 
Kent a gleu where there were men as wool us there 
may he in Croftangry, and if tliere werena altog(*ther 
aae inony of them, (liey were as good men in their 
tartan as the others in llu'ir broa<lclotU. Ami there 
^vere houses too ; and if tlu*y were not higgit with 
staue and lime, and hifted like the liou^os at Croft- 
angry, j *t they borvod the purpose of llicm that 
lived there; and inoiiy a hraw bonnet, aiid mony 
a silken snood, nml comely white eurcli, would come 
out to gang to kirk or chapel on tlic Lord’s day, and 
little biiirns toddling After; and now, — Och*, Och, 
Ohcliaiiy, Ohoiinri ! the glen is desolate, and the 
braw snoods and bonnets dro ganc, and the Saxon’s 
lionso stands dull and lonely, like the single bare- 
bivasted rock that tlie falcon builds on — tlie falcon 
Uiat drives the heathbird frac tho gleii.” 

Janet, like many Iliglilniidcrs, was full of ima- 
gination ; and, wiien niolancholy tliemea cUiiie tipoti 
her, exj^rcssed herself almost poetically, owing to 
the genius of tho Celtic lungnago in which she 
thought, and in which, doubtless, she would have 
spolwm,hnd T understood Garlic, hi two minutes 
tho shade of gloom and regret had passed from 
her good-humoured features, and she was again the 
little, busy, prating, important old wuninn. undis- 
puted owner of one ilat of a small tL'inmient in the 
Abhey-yard, and about to be promoted to bo house- 
keeper to ail elderly bachelor geiiiJcmau, Chrystal 
Croftangry, Esq. 

It was not long before Janet’s local researches 
found out exactly the sort of place 1 wanted, and 
there wc settled. Janet was afraid 1 would not be 
satisfied, because it Is not exactly part of Cruft- 


angry ; blit I stopped her doubts, by a&siiring liei 
it iiad been part and pendicle thci'eof iu my fore- 
fathers* time, which passed very well. 

1 do not intend to possess any one with an exact 
knowledge of my lodging ; thougli,' as Bobudil says, 
** 1 enru not who knows it, since the cabin is couve* 
fiieiit.*’ But 1 may state in general, that it is a 
bouse “within itself,'* or, according to a newer 
phraseology in advertisements, has a 

garden of near half an acre, and a patch of gnmnd 
with trees in front, it boasts Jive rooms, and ser- 
vants* apartmenis — looks in front upon tiio palace, 
and from behind towards tlie hill and crags of the 
King’s Park. Poriimaiely the ))lace had a muue, 
wliich, with a little iinpiwveiiient, served to coun- 
tenance the*legend which I had imposed on Janet, 
and would not pcrhiips have been sorry if I had 
been able to impose on myself. It was called Lit- 
llecroft ; we have dubbed it Little Croftangry, and 
the men of letters belonging to tlic Post Odice have 
saiiciiiiiied the cliniige, and deliver letters so ad- 
dressed. Thus 1 am to all -intents and purposes 
Chrystal Ci’oftangry of tliat Ilk. 

My cstablihlmieiit consists of Janet, an under 
niaid-sorvant, and a Ilighiaiid w'oitcli for Janet to 
exercise her Gaelic upon, with a handy lad who can 
lay tho cloth, and take care besides of a pony, on 
which I find my w'ay to Portobello sands, especially 
when the cavalry have a drill ; for, like an old fool 
as 1 am, I h:ivo not altogether become indiflfereiit 
to the tramp of hoi'srs and tho Hash of weapons, of 
which, though no professional soldier, it has been 
niy fate to sec soiiietiiing in iny youth. For wot 
niorningb, 1 have iny book — is it fine 'Weather, I 
visit, or 1 wander on the Crags, as the humour 
dictates. My dinner is indeed solitary, yet nut 
quite so neither ; for tliough Andrew waits, Janet, 
or, — as sl'.e is to all tlie world but her master, aud 
certain old Highland gossips, — Mrs MacEviiy, at- 
tends, bustles about, and desires to see every thing 
is in first-rate order, and to tell me. Cot picas us, 
the wonderful news of the Palace for the day. When 
the cloth is removed, and 1 liglit my cigar, and 
bi;giii to liiisbaiid a pint of port, or a glass of old 
whisky and water, it is the rule of the house that 
Janet takes a eliair -at some distance, and nods or 
works lier stocking, as she may be disposed ; ready 
to speak, if I am in the talking humour, and sitting 
quiet as a moiiscrif 1 am lYither inclined to study 
a book or tlie newspaper. At six precisely she 
makes iny tea, and leaves inc to drink it ; and then 
occurs an interval of timo which most old bachcloi's 
find heavy on tlicir hands. The theatre is a good 
occasional rcsOurte, especially if Will Mun*ay aots^ 
or a bright star of einiiicnco sliines forth ; but it is 
distant, and so aixi one or two public societies to 
w’hich I belong ; besides those evening walks are all 
iiicoinpatiblo with the elbow-chair fouling, wliich 
desires some cmploymont tliat may divert Uie mind 
without fatiguing tile body. 

Under die influence of these impressions, I have 
sometimes thought of this literary undertaking. 1 
must have been the Bonassus himself to have niia- 
tdkcii myself fur a genius, yet I have leisure and 
reflection like my neighbours. J am a borderer 
also between two generations, and can point out 
more perhaps than others of those fading traces of 
antiquity wliich are daily Vuiiishiiig ; and I know 
many a modern iiiktaiice and many an old tradition, 
and tlierefoi'e I ask — 
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j Wliat afls me, 1 may not, as well ns tlipy, 

flake up s^ine tlircailliarc tnliN, that iiuiiildoriiig lay 
In cliiiuLey coriierb, wont by </hristiu:is Jlres 
To read and K>ck to ►leep our aiudeiit sires ? 

I No man bis tbresliolcl bi>ttor knons, than I 
I Brute’s ju n val and li ret \ ivtory , 

; Siiiiit C!oorifi«'s sorivl niid his erubs of bbn.d. 

I Arihiir’fl round butU'd and CaliMluniaii woo 

No shop is so easily set up as an Riiliquary ’s. Like 
those of the lowest order of |)awiihrukei's, a eoiii- 
modity of rusty ii’oii, a baj? or two of Iiobiinils, a 
few odd shoebucklcs, casliieivd kail-pots, and liiv- 
iroiia declared incapable of service, sire ipiito ^^u^K- 
ciuut to set him up. If he add si %-lieaf or two of 
I penny ballads and broadsides, ho is a great man — 
I an extensive trader. And then — like tlio pawii- 
i brokers afoi'esaid, if the author iiiidcr^taiids a little 
legerdemain, he may, hy dint of a little picking auid 
stealing, make the inside of his shop a great deal 
richer than the out, and bo able to shew you things 
which cause those who do not understaihl the an- 
tiquarian trick of clean eonveyaiice, to wundei* how 
the devil ho caiuc by them. 

It may be said, that antiquarian articles interest 
but few customers, and that we may bawl ourselves 
as rusty as the wares wo deal in without any one 
! asking the price of our merchandi.se. But 1 do not 
I rest niy hopes upon this department of iny laboiii's 
. only. I propose also to have a curi'cs|Hiiiding shop 
for Son li HUM It, and Di.ilogues, and Disquisition, 
which may ca|divate the fancy of those who h.-ive 
110 relish, as tiie esiublishcd phrase goes, for pure 
antiquity; — a sort oi green -grocer’s stall erected 
in front of my ironmongery wares, garlanding the 
rusty memorials of aiieieiil times, with cresses, cab- 
bages, leeks, and water purpy. 

As 1 have Mime i<loa that I am writing too well 
to be understood, I liunibK; myself to ordinary laii- 
j guage, and aver, with becoming modesty, that 1 do 
diiiik myself ca|>ahlc of Mistaiiiing a piiblioatioii of 
a niiscollaiicouH nature, as like to the Spectator or 
llio Guardian, the Mirror or the Lounger, as my 
poor ahilitios may be able to accomplish. Not that 
I have any purpose of imitating Johnson, whose 
general pow'er of learning and exproAion 1 do not 
{ deny, but many of whose llaiiiblers are little better 
than a sort of pageant, where trite and obvious 
maxims arc made to swagger in lofty and mystic 
language, and get some ci'edit only because they are 
not easily undcratood. ' There are sonic of the great 
Moralist’s papers which I cannot pei'usc without 
thinking on a second-rate masquerade, where the 
best-known and Icast-cstcciiied characters in town 
mai'ch in as henics, anil sultans, and so forth, and, 
by dint of tawdry dresses, get some consideration 
until they are found out. it is not, however, pru- 
dent to commeiioe with tlirowiiig stones, just when 
I am striking out windows of my own. 

1 think even the local situation of Little Croft- 
aiigry may bo considei'cd as fuvourablo to iiiy 
undertaking. A nobler contrast there can hardly 
exist than that of the huge city, dark with the smoke 
of ages, and groaning with the various sounds of 
active industry or idle revel, and the lofty uii|l 
craggy hill, silent and solitary as the grave ; one 
exhibiting the full tide of existence, pressing and 
precqiitating itself forward with the force of au 
inundation ; the other resembling some tiinc-woru 
anchorite, whose life passes as silent and unobserved 
as the slender rill which escapes uiihctird, and scarce 
seen, from tlie foiintaiu of his patron saint. The 
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I city resembles the busy temple where the modem 
j Cunius aiitl Mammon hold their court, and thoa- 
saiids sacritico ease, iudepuiidoiico, and virtue itself, 
at tlieir shrine ; the misty and lonely uiuuiitaiD 
seems as a throne to the majestic but terrible 
Genius of feudal times, when the same divinities 
dispensed coronets and duniains to those wlio had 
heads to devise, and anus to execute, bold enter* 
prices. 

I have, as it were, the two extremities of the moral 
I world at my threshold. Knuii the front door, a few 
iiiiiiutos’ walk brings me into the heart of a wealthy 
and populous city ; as many paces from my opposite 
entrance, places me in a solitude as complete os 
/immenuan could have desired. Surely with sueh 
aids to iny imagination, 1 iniiy write better thaui.if 
I wei*u ill a lodging in the New Town, or a garret 
ill tliu old. As the Spaniard says, Viamo$-^ 
Caracco P* 

1 have not chosen to piihlish periodically, my 
ivason for which w'as twofold. In the first place, 
1 don’t like to be hurried, and have had enough of 
duns in an early part of my life, to make mo reluc- 
t’liit to hear of, or see oiu*, even in the less awful 
hhapo of a printer’s devil. But, 8t*coiidly, a perio- 
dical papor is not easily extended in circulation 
beyond the quarter in which it is published. This 
work, if published in fugitive mmibers, would scarce, 
without a high pressure on the part of the book- 
seller, bo raisisl above tho Nctherbow, and never 
cmdd bo expected to ascend to tho level of Prince’s 
Street. Now', I am ambitious that my compositioiis, 
though having their origin in this Valley of lloly- 
ruud, should not only be cxtoiided into those exalted 
regions 1 have mentioned, but also that thepr should 
cross tho b\)rth,nsloiiish the long town of Ivirkaldy, 
enchant the skippers and coliiei's of tho East of 
Kife, veiitiiru even into tho classic arcade*, of St 
Andrew^, and travel as much farther to tlie north 
as the bivath of applause will carry their sails. As 
for a south ward direction, it is not to Vje. hoped for 
ill iiiy fondest draams. 1 am infunyed that Scottish 
lit<'ratm’e, like Scottish whisky, will bo presently 
laid under a pndiihitory duly. But enough of this. 
Jf any ivadcT is dull eiiDUgli not to coinpi'ehciid tlie 
advantages which, in point of circulation, a com- 
pact book has over a collection of fugitive numbers, 
let him try tho range of a gun loaded with^ hail- 
shot, against tliat of the .same piece charged with an 
equal wi-ight of lead coiisolidatctl in a single bullet. 

Besides, it was of less coii.S(.>qucnco that I should 
have published periodically, sinew 1 diil not mean to 
bulicit or accept of the coiitributiuiiH of friends, or 
the eritcisms of those who may bo less kindly dis- 
po.sed. Notwllhstjuidiiig the excellent examples 
which might be qiinted, I will establish no begging- 
box, either under the name <if a lion’s-liead or an 
' ass’s. What is good or ill .shall be miiio own, or 
tho contribution of friends to whom 1 may have 
private access. Many of iny viduiitary assistants 
might be cleverer than myself, ami tlieii I should 
have a brilliant articlo appear uniong my chiller 
etfu-ioii'-, liku a patch of luce on a Scottish cloak of 
(»ala>hicls gray. Some might bo woi'se, and tlicn 
1 must reject them, to the injury of tlie feeliiigs of 
tho writer, or else insert them, to make my own 
darkness yet more opaque and palpable. ** Let 
every hciTlng,” says our old-faaliiuucd proverb, 

« hung by bis own head.” 

One ;;«rBoii, however, I may distinguish^ as she is 
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now no more^ who, living to the utmost term of 
human life, honour^ me with a great share of her 
friendeliip, as indeed we were blood-relatives in tlie 
Scottish sense — knows how many degrees 

removed — ana tnends in the sense of Old England. 

1 mean the late excellent and regretted Mrs Bethunc 
Baliol. But as 1 design this admirable picture of | 
the olden time for a principal character in my \ 
work, I will only say here, that she knew and ap- 
prove of my present purpose ; and though slie 
declined td contribute to it while she lived, from a 
sense of dignified retirement, which she thought 
became her age, sex, and condition in life, she left 
me some materials for carrying on my proposed 
work, which 1 coveted when 1 heard her detail them 
I in conversation, and which now, when I have their 
I substance in her own handwriting, 1 account far 
more valuable than any thing I have myself to offer. 
I hope the mentioning her name in conjunction with 
mjr own, will give no offence to any of her numerous 
mends, as it was her own express pleasure that 1 
should employ tlie manuscripts, which she did mo 
the honour to bequeath me, in the manner in which 
I have now used them. It must be added, how- 
ever, that in most cases I have disguised names, and 
in some liave added sliading and colouring to toiug 
out the narrative. 

Much of my materials, besides these, are derived 
from friends, living or dead. The accuracy of some 
of these may be doubtful, in which case I shall be 
happy to receive, from sufficient authority, the 
correction of the errors which must creep into 
traditional documents. Tho object of the whole 
publication is, to throw some light on the manners 
of Scotland as they were, and to contrast them, 
occasionally, with tliose of the present day. My 
own opinions are in favour of our own times in 
many resprots, but not in so far as affords means 
for exercising the imagination, or exciting the in- 
terest which attaches to other times. I am glad to 
be a writer or a reader in 1826, but 1 would be most 
interested in reading or relating what happened 
from half a century to a century before. We 
have the best of it Scenes in which our ancestors 
thought deeply, acted fiercely, and died desperately, 
are to us tales to divert tlie tedium of a winter’s 
! evening, when we arc engaged to no party, or be- 
! guile a summer’s moniing, when it is too scorching 
I to ride or walk. 

Yot I do not mean that my essays and narra- 
tives should be limited to Scotland. T pledge myself 
to no particular line of subjects ; but, on tho con- 
trary, say with Burns, 

Perhaps it may turn out a song, 

Perhaps turn out a sermon. 

I have only to add, by way of postscript to these 
preliminary chapters, tliat I have had recourse to 
Moliere’s recipe, and read my manuscript over to 
my old woman, Janet MacEvoy. 

Tho dignity of being consulted delighted Janet ; 
and Wilkie, or Allan, would have made a capital 
sketch of her, as she sat upright in her chair, instead 
of her ordinal^ lounging posture, knitting her stofk- 
ing systematically, as if she meant every twist of 
her thread, and iuclinatioii of the wires, to bear 
burden to the cadence of my voice. I am afraid, 
too, that I myself felt more delight than I ought to 
have done in my own composition, and read a little 
more oratorieally than 1 should have ventured to do 


I before an auditor, of whose applause I was not 
seeuro. And the result did not entirely enoourm 
my plan of censondiip. Janet did indeed seriouuy 
incline to tho account of my previous life, and 
bestowed some Highland maledictions more em- 
phatic than courteous on Christie Steele’s reception 
of a " shentlemans in distress,” and of her own 
mistress’s house too. T omitted, for certain reasona 
or greatly abridged, what related to herself. Bui 
when I came to treat of my general views in pub- 
lication, I saw poor Janet was entirely thrown out, 
though, like a jaded hunter, panting, puffing, and 
short of wind, she endeavoui^ at least to keep up 
with the chase. Or rather her perplexity made her 
look nil tlie while like a deaf person ashamed of his 
infirmity, who does not understand a word you are 
saying, yet desires you to believe that he does^un- 
derstand you, and who is extremely jealous that 
you suspect his incapacity. When she saw tliat* 
some remark was necessary, she resembled exactly 
in her criticism the devotee who pitched on the 
^ sweet word Mesopotamia,” as the roost edifying 
note which she could bring away from a sermon. 
She indeed hastened to bestow general praise on 
what she said was all very fine ;” but chiefly dwelt 
on what I liad said about Mr Timmerman, as she 
was pleased to call the German philosopher, and 
supposed ho must be of tlie same descent witii tlie 
Highland clan of McIntyre, which signifies Son of 
tho Carpenter. And a fery honourable name too 
— Shanet’s own mither was a M*lutyre.” 

In short, it ivas plain the latter part of my in- 
troduction was altogether lost on poor Janet ; and 
so, to have acted up to Moliere’s system, 1 should 
have cancelled the whole, and written it anew. But 
1 do not know how it is ; 1 retained, I suppose, 
some tolerable opinion of my own composition, 
though Janet did not comprehend it, and felt loath 
to retrench those dclihilis of the imagination, as 
Dryden calls them, the tropes and figures of which 
are caviar to the multitude. Besides, 1 hate re- 
writing, as much as Falstaff did paying back — it 
is a double labour. So 1 determined witli myself 
; to consult Janet, in future, only on such things as 
; were witliin the limits of her comprehension, and 
i hazard my arguments and my rhetoric on the jjublic 
without her imprimatur. 1 am pretty sure slie will 
I ** applaud it done.” And in such narratives as 
come witliin her range of thought and feeling, 1 
sliall, as I first intended, take the benefit of her 
unsophisticated judgment, and attend to it deferen- 
tially — that is, when it happens not to be in 
peculiar opposition to my own ; for, after all, I sny^ 
with Almanzor — 

I 

Know tliat I alone am king of me. 

The reader has now my who and my whezeahonti 
the purpose of tlio work, and the circumstances 
under which it is undertaken. He has also a speci- 
men of tlie authoi*’8 talents, and may judge for 
himself, and proceed, or send back the volume tc 
the bookseller, as his own taste sliall determine. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

flUv (ErofloiitntV fluonnt of fUn lSrtiitt»r 
SaKol 

The moon, vote she earthly, no noMor. 

Cortotanv#. 

When we set out on the jolly voyage of life, what 
a brave fleet there is around us, as stretching our 
fresh canvass to the breeze, all “ shipshape and 
Bristol fashion,’* peiitioiis flying, music playing, 
cheering eacli other as we pass, we are rather 
amused than alarmed when some awkward comrade 
goes right ashore for want of pilotago ! — Alas 1 
when die voyage is well spent, and we look about 
us, toil-worn mariners, how few of our ancient con- 
sorts still remain in sight, and they, how torn and 
wasted, and, like ourselves, struggling to keep as 
long as possible off the fatal shore, against which 
we are all finally drifting 1 

I felt this very trite but melancholy tnitli in all 
its force the other day, when a packet with a black 
seal arrived, containing a letter addt*cssed to me by 
my late excellent friend Mrs Martha Bethune 
Baliol, and marked with die fatal indorsation, ** To 
be delivered according to address, after I shall be 
no more.’* A letter from her executors accompanied 
the packet, mentioning that they had found in her 
will a bequest to me of a painting of some value, | 
which she stated would just fit the space above my | 
cupboard, and fifty guineas to buy a ring. And j 
thus 1 separated, with all the kindness which we 
had maintained for many years, from a friend, 
who, though old enough to have been the compa- 
nion of my mother, was yet, in gaiety of spirits, 
and admirable sweetness of temper, capable of 
being agreeable, and even animating society, for 
those who write themselves in the vaward of youth; 
an advantage which I have lost for these five-atid- 
tliirty years. The contents of the packet 1 had no 
difficulty in guessing, and have partly hinted at them 
in the last chapter. But, to instruct the reader in 
the particulars, and at the same time to indulge 
myself with recalling the virtues and agreeable 
qualities of my lato friend, 1 will give a short sketch 
of her manners and habits. 

Mrs Martha Bethune Baliol was a person of 
quality and fortune, as these are esteemed in Scot- 
land. Her family was ancient, and her connections 
honourable.' She was not fond of specially indi- 
cating her exact age, but her juvenile recollections 
stretched backwards till before the eventful year 
1745 ; and she remembered the Highland clans 
being in possession of the Scottish capital, though 
pTOMbly only as an indistinct vision. Her fortune, 
independent by her fatlier’s bequest, was rendered 
opulent by the death of more tliaii one brave brotlier, 
who fell successively in the Bervice.of their country; 
so that the family estates became vested in tlie only 
surviving child of the ancient house of Bethune 
Baliol. My intimacy was formed with tlie excel- 
lent lady aflbr tliis event, and when she was already 
something advanced in a^. 

She inhabited, when in Edinburgh, where she 
regularly spent Uie winter season, one of those old 
hotels, which, till of late, wero to be found in tlie 
neighl^urhood of tlie Ganongate, and of the Palace 
iS Holyroodhouse, and which, separated from the 


street, now dirty and vulgar, by paved oouiiis 
gardens of some extent, made amends for on indif- 
ferent access, by sliewing sonietliing of aristocnCic 
state and seclusion, when you were onoe admitted 
within their precincts. They have pulled her house 
down ; for, indeed, betwixt building and burainj^, 
every ancient monument of the Scottish capital is 
now likely to bo utterly demolished. I pause on 
the recollections of die place, however ; and since 
nature has denied a pencil when she placed a pen 
in my liand, I will endeavour to make words answer 
die purpose of delineation. 

Baliul’s Lodging, so was the mansion named, 
reared its high stack of chimneys, among wliicn 
were seen a turret or two, and one of those small 
projecting platforms called bartisans, above the 
mean and modern buildings which line the south 
side of the Ganongate, towards the lower end of 
that street, and not distant from the palace. A 
porte coehire, having a wicket for foot passengers, 
was, upon due occasion, unfolded by a lame old 
man, tall, grave, and diin, who tenanted a hovel 
beside the gate, and acted as porter. To this offiee 
lie had been promoted by my friend’s chaiitable 
feelings for an old soldier, and partly by an idoo, 
that his head, which was a very fine one, bore some 
resemblance to that of Garrick in the character of 
Lnsigiiaii. He was a man saturnine, silent, and 
slow ill liis proceedings, and would never open the 
porte eoehire to a hackney coach ; indicating the 
wicket ivitli his finger, as the proper passage for all 
who came in that obscure veliiclc, which was not 
jienuittcd to degrade with its ticketed presence the 
dignity of Baliol’s Lodging. I do not think this 
peciiliarily would have met with his lady’s appro- 
btition, any more than the occasional partiality of 
Lusigiiaii, or, as mortals called him, Archy Mac- 
ready, to a dram. But Mrs Martha Bethune Baliol, 
conscious that, in case of conviction, she could never 
have prevailed upon herself to detliroiie the King 
of Palestine from Uie stone bench on which he sat 
for 11001*8 knitting his stocking, refused, by accre- 
diting tlie intelligence, even to ]Iut him upon his 
trial ; well judging that he would observe more 
wholesome caution if he conceived liis character 
unsuspected, than if he wero detected, and suffered 
to pass unpunished. For after all, slie said, it would 
be cruel to dismiss an old Highland soldier for a 
peccadillo so appropriate to his country and profes- 
sion. 

The stately gate for carriages, or the humble 
accommodation for foot-passengers, admitted into a 
naiTow and short passage, running between two 
rows of lime-trees, whose green foliage, during the 
spring, contrasted strangely with the swart com- 
plexion of tlie two walls by tlie side of wliicli they 
grew. This access led to the front of the house, 
which was formed by two gable ends, notched, and 
having tlieir windows adorned witli heavy arcliiteo- 
tural ornaments ; they joined each otlier at rig^t 
angles ; and a half circular tower, which contained 
the entrance and the staircase, occupied the point 
of junction, and rounded the acute angle. One of 
oUier two sides of the little court, in which Uiere 
was just sufficient room to turn a cimajM, waa 
occupied by some lov/ buildings answering wo pur- 
pose of offices ; the other, by a puapet surrounded 
by a Iiiglily-omamcnted iron railing, twined round 
wiUi honeysuckle and other parasitical shrubs, which 
permitted the eye to peep into a pretty luburbav 
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garden,' extending down to tlio road called Uio South 
Back of the Caiiongate, and Loaating a number of 
old trees^ many flowers, and even eoine fruit. We 
must not forget to etate, that the extreme cleaulincss 
of the court-yard- was such as intimated that mop 
and pail had done their utmost in that favoured spot, 
to atone for the general dirt and diiigiiiess of the 
quarter where the premises were situated. 

Over tlie doorway wero the arms of Bethuno and 
Buliol, with various other devices carved in stone ; 
the door itself was studded with iron nails, and 
formed of black oak ; an ii«on rasp.' as it was called, 
was placed on it, instead of a knocker, for the pur- 
pose of summoning the attciidaii Ls. 11c who usually 
apiveared at the summons was a smart la4t, in a 
handsome livery, the eon of Mrs Martini’s gardener 
at Mount Baliol. Now and then a servant girl, 
nicely but plainly dn^ssed, and fully accoutred with 
stockings and shoes, would perform this duty ; and 
twice or thrice 1 remember being admitted by 
Beauffet himself, whose- exterior looked as much 
like that of a clergyman of rank as the butler of a 
gentleman's family, lie had been valet-de-ciianibre 
to the la'^t Sir Richard Bethiino Baliol, and was a 
})eraon highly trusted by the ]tresent lady. A full 
stand, as it is called in Scotland, of garments of a 
dark colour, gold buckles in his shoes, and at the 
knees of his l>reechcs, with his hair regularly dressed 
and powHlerod, announced him to be a doincHtic of 
trust and importance. His mistress used to sjiy of 
him, 

Re *s wrl nn<l civil. 

And suits well for a servant with my furtiincs. 

,As no one can csca|)o scandal, some Siaid that 
Beauffet made a rather better thing of the place than 
the modesty of his old-fashioned wages would, un- 
assisted, have amounted to. But the iiiaii was always 
very civil to me. lie hail been long in the fainily; 
had enjoyed legacies, and laid by a sometliing of iiis 
own, uiMin which he now enjoys ease with dignity, 
in as far va his newly-married w'ifc, Tibbio Short- 
acres, will permit him. 

The Lodging — DeaiTst reader, if you are tired, 
pray pass over the next four or five pages was 
not by any means so largo as its external appeai*- 
ance led people to conjecture. Th«f interior aecom-^ 
modation was much cut up by cross walls and long 
passages, and that neglect of economizing space 
which characterizes old Scottish architecture. But 
there was far more room than my old friend i*c- 
quired, even when she hud, as was often the case, 
four or five young cousins under licr ]irotection ; 
and I believe much of the house was unoccupied. 
Mrs Bethnne Balird never, in iny presence, shewed 
herself so much offended, as once with a meddling 
person who advised her to ha%'e the windows of these 
sapernumerary apartments built up, to save the tax. 
She said in ire, that, while she lived, the Ijght of 
Gh)d should visit the house of her-fatheiti; mid while 
site Imd a penny, king and country should have their 
due liiaeed she was punctiliously loyal, even in 
that most staggering test of loyalty, the payment of 
imposts. Mr Deaiiifet told me he was ordered to 
edfer a i^ass of wine to the person who collected the 
income tax, and tliat the ]MK)r man \Viis so over- 
come by. a recention ho niiwonUfdly generous, tliat 
he had well-nign fainted <in the sf>ot. 

You entered by a matted antoroom into the cat- 
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iug parlour, filled with old-fashioned fumitm*e, and . 
hung with family portraits, wliich, excepting one of 
Sir Bernard Betlnine, in James the Sixth’s time, 
said to be by Jameson, were exceedingly frightful. 

A Haloon, ns it was called, a long narrow chamber, 
led out of the dining-parlour, and served for A 
drawing-room. It was a pleasant apartment, look- 
ing out upon Lite south flank of Holy rood -house, the 
gigantic slope of Arthur’s Seat, and the girdle of • 
lofty rocks called Salisbury Crags ^ objects so rudely 
xt'ild, that the mind can hardly conceive them to 
exist ill the vicinage of a populous metropolis. The 
paintings of the saloon canio from abroad, and liad 
some of thorn much merit. To see the best of thorn, 
however, you must be admitted into the very pene- 
tralia of the temple, and allowed to draw the tapestry 
at tlio np|H'r end of the saloon, and enter Mrs Mar- 
tha’s own special dn^ssing-room. This was a charm- 
ing apailment, of which it would ho diflioult to 
descrilvo the form, it had so many recesses, which 
were filled up with sholvesof ebony, and cabinets of 
japan and or Ptolu ; some for holding liooks, of which 
iMrs Martha had an admirable collection, some fora ! 
display' of ornamrntal china, others for shells and i 
similar curiosities. In a little niche, half screened 
by a curtain of erimsnn silk, was disposed a suit of 
tilting armour of bright steel, inlaid with silver, 
wliich had been worn on some memorable occasion 
by Sir Bernard Betliuiie, already mentioned ; while 
over the canopy of the niche, hung the broadsword 
with which her father had attempted to change the 
fortunes of Britain in 1715, and the spontooii which 
her elder brother boro when he was leading on a 
company of the Black Watch* at Fontonoy. 

There wero some Italian and Flemish pictures 
of admitted authenticity, a few genuine bronzes and 
other objects of curiosity, which her brothers or 
hemdf li.id picked up while abroad. In sliort, it 
was a place where the idle were tempted to become 
studious, the studious to grow idle — ^whore the grave 
might find matter to mako them gay, and. tlio gay 
subjects for gravity. 

• That it miglit maintain some title to its name, 1 
must not forget to say, that the lady’s dressing* 
j-oom exhibited a superb mirror, framed in silver 
filigree work; a beautiful toilet, tlie cover of which 
was of Flanders lace ; and a sot of boxes corre- 
sponding in materials and work to the frame of tlie 
mirror. 

This dressing, apparatus, however, was mere 
matter of parade ; Mrs Martha Bethune Baliol 
always went through the actual -duties of the toilet 
in an inner apartment, which corresponded witli lier 
sleeping-room by a small detached staircase. There 
were, 1 believe, mere than one of tliose tump^ 
stain, as they wore called, about the house, by which 
the public rooms, all of which entered through eadi 
other, were aecominodated. with separate aim inde- 
pendent modes of access. In tlie little boudoir we 
have described, Mrs Martha Baliol had her dioieost 
meetings. Slie kept early hours ; .and if you went 
iu the morning, you roust not reckon that t^aoe of 


t The ]t«v. Mr HawIpr dprlv«i>the name of flipReprsaii. m 
of tJiu l-'pipcop.il city in the weet of Knalanfl. from ttie lams 
milt; biith, in liis opinion, which he very ably defendt and 
illiiHtniteH, liiivitiffboi'n ttie liteii of dntidlcal temples. 

3 The wrll-ktifiwn original dosifmation' of the flaltant 4M 
Ri-giiufnt. Iteing the tint corps niisrd for the royel service In 
the lliithlanda, and nllowed to retain their national pirb,,they 
were thus imiiied from the contrast which tlirir dark tartans 
fumtslied to the sesniee and white of the other reglmenta.. 
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d.iy 419 exiciidinir boyoiKl ihii^e D'ciock, or lour ut 
tiie utmost. Tlicsc vij^ilaiit iiabitf) were atteuUeil 
with somo rcetraint on lier visitrra, but they were 
iiulemiufied by your always finding the best society, 
AQd the best inforniajtioii, which was to l»a hafi for 
the. day in tlie Scottish capital. VVitlutut at all 
^ aiQbctutg the. blue stocking, she liked hooks-*- they 
I her— aud if tlie authors were iiers^ms of 

I 4i^riicstor» she thought she owed them a debt of 
J civility, which she loved to discharge by pr^rsoiial 
j kindness. VVhonshcgavoadioiier to a small party, j 
I wlUch- ahe did now and tiieii, she had the good nature ; 
I tuilook for, and tlie gifod hick to discover, what I 
I seirt of people suited each other best, and chose her | 
. company a» Duke Theseus did his hounds, | 

— — innti'liprl in mouth like bells, : 

Eicli under each, 1 J 

SO that every guest could take his part in the cry ; ! 
instead of one mighty Tom of a follow, like Dr John- | 
son, silencing all besides, by the tremendous depth 
of his diapason. On such occasions she ntforded 
ishere ejrqvw ; and every, now utnl then thero was 
some dish of Fi*eiieli, or even Scottihli derivation, 
wliicli, .OR well as the numerous assortnuMit of riits 
-extraordinatr^t produced by Mr Hoaiiffct, gave a 
sort of anticpie and foreign air t.o the entertainment, 
which rendered it more intoresting. 

It w'ns a great thing to he asked to sucJi parties; 
and not Jess so to he inviteii to the early ronr^r- 
msiotu, which, in spite of fashion, by dint of the, 
host coffee, the finest :ea, and rinmsf m/e that woiil.d 
have called the dead to life, she contrived now .*ind 
then to assemble in her saloon already mentioned, 
at, the niinaturul hour (»f eight in the evening. At i 
such times, the cheerful old lady seemed to enjoy 
li^i'Uelf'so much in the liappiness of her guests, that 
t-Uey exerted themselves, in turn, to prolong her 
auiusemeut and their own; and a certain eluivm 
was excited around, seldom to he met with in pju’- 
tips, of pleasure, and whicli was founded mi the 
general desire of every one present to. contribute 
something to the coinmon amusement. 

But, although it was a gwat privilege to l) 0 >ad- 
n]iitted h> wait on my excellent friend in the niorn- 
ing^pr be invited to her dinner or evening parties, 1. 
priced, still higher the right which i had acquii-ed, 
by, old. acquaintance, of visiting Baliora bodging, 
nppn tlie chance of finding its vei^riible inhabitant 
pirppB^ing for tea, just about six. o’clock in the even- 
ing. It, won only to two or tjiree cjd fr,ienda tliat 
she. permitted this fivcdomt nor w^s this sort of 
chance-party ever allowed to extend itself lieynnd 
five, in number. The answer to tlio.'-e.wlio came 
later, announced that the company, was filled .up for 
tlie .evening; which had the dnuhle effect, of mak- 
ing those who waited on Mrs Bethiinc Ifuliol in 
Uyla.uneoramonious manner puiictiuil in observing 
lipphour, and. of adding the zest of, a little difiir 
cuHy;.ta dm enjoyment of the party. 

It; more fivqiiently happened that, only. one on 
two persons fuii'tookof this refiv.sliiucnt,on the same 
ovmiing ; or, siqipiating the case of a single gentle- 
man, Mrs Martha, though slie did not hesita,te*to 
admit iMt" ..b> boudoir, after the privilege of tl»e 

French and the old Seottisli school, took care, ns 
fdiQ n«ed,to KLy, to preserve all. possilile propriety, 
by ciimmandiiig the atteudaiicc of her principal 

\ Slial£<»poare*« MMsuinuier Niidtt'a Pimm, Act IV.* c^c. I. 


itMiialu aiieiulant, Mra- Alice Lambskin, who img)it, 
from the gravity and dignity of her apjiearance, 
liuve sufficed to matroiiizc a wliole boarding scliool, 
instead of one luaideii lady of eighty ajid upwards. 
ABtlxe.weatberperuiittod,Mrs Alice sat duly remote 
from Ibc company in a fanteuil behind die. project* 
ing chimney-piece, or in die ejiibrazure of aitWin- 
dow, and. prosecuted in Carlhusiau silouiecb widi 
indefatigable zeal, a piece of ciuhroidery, which 
kcoiiumI no bad .einldem of eternity. 

But I have neglected all this while tq i iu^rfliliice 
my friend herself to the reader, at least si> far. os 
w^irtls can . Ciuivey the peculiarities hjr which her 
apix.*araiice and conversation \yere dislhiguishedf 
A little, woman, with ordinary features, an4 .iui 
ortlinary form, and hair, which in youth had n.o 
decided colour, wc may believe Mrs Mavdifl, whew 
tdic said of herself that slie,was ncyar mmyrkald# 
for |uu'!auial charms; a modest adutission, w.hich 
was reatlily coiifirmeil by certain- old IgdicSi bar 
couteinporaries, who, whatever might have lieen 
the nselnl ad vaiilages- which they mom than hinted 
had he<*n formerly their ow,|i sliai'p, were now, in 
|M.‘rHf>nal .‘qqwnraiice, ns well as in every thing dsc, 
far iiderior to my accomplished friend. Mra Mar- 
tlia H features liad been of a kind which might be 
said til wear well; their irregularity was jiow.of littlo 
coir-eqiiiMicc, nniniutcd ns they were by the vivaci^. 
of her eonversatioii ; her tectfi were excellent, and 
her 45yes, altliongh iiieliiiing to gray, were lively, 
lavighing, iuid uiulimmod by tiincu A slight sliade 
of cuiuplexion, more brilliant than, her years pro- 
misc'fl, subjected luy frieinl, apiongst strangers, to 
the suspicion of having stnOclied hv-T foreign liabita 
as far as the prudent toncli of the rouge. Hut it vtga 
a euliiniiiy ; for when telling or listeuiug tp an intm^ 
eating and affoetiug story, I have seen her colour 
coino ami go a.s if it played on the eh«*k of eighteen* 
Her hair, whatever, its former deficiencies, waa 
now the most la'autil'ul white that liiuoc-onld hjci^if 
and was dis|s>sod with some ilegrcc of protenqinn, 
though in the simplest maiiiior |Mis$iUc, sp aa ap^ 
ppap neatly smoothed under a cap' of Flapdcra lace, 
of an old-fi^hioned, but, as 1 Uiougbt, of a.v^y 
bandsomp form, whicli undoubleiUy has a name, and 
I would endeavour to. recur to it, if.- 1 thought it 
would make my description a bit more iiitejligible. 
1 think I liavQ heard lier say .these fayourito capp 
had been her mother’s, aiid luwl comp iU fashion wdU* 
a. peculiar kind of wig used by tho goutlpmen about 
the limp of tho battle of Itannllies., T^ip rest<^,licr 
dre^s was alw'nys nithcr cMStly •■md fliHtinguishpd| 
csjiccially in the evening. A silk or. satin gpwu,.(U 
Btune colour liecoiiiiag her agc,iuidof a fi>rin.wliipl|| 
though renip.lying to a rertaiii degree with tlip ppg- 
Bcnt fashion, iuul. always. a reference to some 
disUint period, was garnished with triple ruttlea; 
shoea had «iiainoiMl hm-klos, and were raised . a little 
at JieeJ, an advauUigo whicb, passcssefl in her youth, 
she alleged her size wor.ld not |)crmit her to.foregp 
ill her old age. She always wore ripj^, briM'.elptgt 
and other ornaments of value, cither for tliema^' 
rials or tlie workmaiibbip ; m^, perhaps tdm w’iipjt 
little profuse in this sjs'cifts of display. Biif.lilie 
wore them aa subordinate matters, to whicli. tlm 
habit of living cjiiistuntly in high life rendered bpr 
indifferent. She woiv ihnn U>eause hor rankre« 
qiiired it; and tlKiiight no more' of them aa avficlofl 
of finery, than a geiulcinau dressed ftu* dinner tliinkfl 
of liis clciiii lineu aud welbbrusbed cpaL the con 
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seionsness of which embamaMs the rnalie beau on 
a Sunday. 

Now and then, howoTcr, if a gem or ornament 
chanced to be noticed for its beauty or aingiilarity, 
the observation usually led the wav to an entertiun- 
ing account of the manner in which it had been 
acquired, or the person from whom it had descended 
to Its present possessor. On such and similar occa- 
sions my old friend spoke willingly, whicli is not 
uncommon ; but she also, which is more rare, spoke 
remarkably well, and had in her little narratives 
concerning foreigpi parts, or former days, Avhich 
formed an interesting pari of her conversation, the 
singular art of dismissing all the usual protracted 
tautolo^ respecting time, place, and circumstances, 
which is apt to settle like a mist upon tlie cold 
and languid tales of age, and at the same time of 
bringing forward, dwelling upon, and illustrating, 
Uiose incidents and characters which give point and 
interest to the stoiy. 

She had, as wo have hinted, travelled a good deal 
in foreign countries ; for a brother, to whom she 
was much attached, had been sent upon various 
missions of national importance to the continent, 
and slie had more than once embraced the opportu- 
nity of accompanying liim. This furnished a great 
addition to the information which she could supply, 
especially during the last war, when the continent 
was for so many years hermetically sealed against 
the English nation. But, besides, Mrs Bethuiio 
Baliol visited distant countries, not in the modern 
fashion, when English travel in caravans together, 
and see in France and Italy little besides the same 
society which they might have enjoyed at home. 
On the contrary, she mingled, when abroad, with 
the natives of those countries she visited,and enjoyed 
at once the advantage of their society, and the plea- 
sure of comparing it with that of Britain. 

In the course of her becoming habituated witli 
foreign manners, Mrs Bethune Baliol had, perhaps, 
acquired some slight tincture of them herself. Yet 
I was always persuaded, that the peculiar vivacity 
of look and manner — ^the pointed and appropriate 
action — ^witli which she accompanied what she said 
— the use of the gold and gemmed tabatiireg or 
rather I should say bonbonni^re, (for she took no 
snuff, and the little box contained only a few pieces 
of candied angelica, or some such lady-like sweet- 
meat,) were of real old-fashioned Scottish growth, 
and such as might have graced the tea-table of Su- 
sannah, Countess of E^inton,^ the patroness of 
Allan Ramsay, or of the Hon. Mrs Colonel Ogilvy, 
who was another mirror by whom die maidens of 
Auld Reekie were required to dress themselves. 
Although well acquainted with the customs of other 
oountries, her manners had been chiefly formed in 
her own, at a time when great folk lived within little 
space, and when the distinguished name of the high- 
est society gave to Edinburgh the edatf which we 
now endeavour to derive from the unbounded ex- 
pense and extended circle of our pleasuies. 

I was more conflrmed in this opinion, by tlie 
peculiarity of the dialect which Mrs Baliol used. 
It was Sottish, decidedly Scottish, often contain- 
ing i^irases and words little used in tlie present 
day. But then her tone and mode of pronun- 
ciation were as different from the usual accent of 
the ordinary Sooteh jMMtoit, as the accent of St 
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James’iB is from tliat of Billin^gate. The yowda 
were not pronounced mucli broader than in the 
Italian languajm, and there was none of the die- 
agreeable dram which is so offensive to eouthem 
ears. In slior^ it seemed to be the Scottish as 
spoken by the ancient court of Scotland, to which 
no idea of vulgarity could be attached; and the 
lively manner and gestures witli which it was ac- 
companied, wore so oompletely’in accord with the- 
sound of the voice and the style of talking, that 1 
cannot assign them a different origin. In long 
derivation, perhaps, the manners of the Scottish 
court might have been originally formed on that 
of France, to which it had certainly some affinity; 
but I will live and die in the belief, that those of 
Mrs Baliol, as pleasing as they were peculiar, came 
to her by direct descent from the liigh dames who 
anciently adorned with tlieir presence the royal 
halls of Holyrood. 


CHAPTER VII. 

mm Itoltol aotfiem CTroftaiigrs tn (tg Uilrrarp 
Speculations. 

Such as I have described Mrs Bethune Baliol, 
tho reader will easily believe that wlien I thought 
of tlie miscellaneous nature of my work, I rested 
upon the information she possessed, and her com- 
municative disposition, as one of the principal sup- 
ports of my enterprise. Indeed, she by no means 
disapproved of my proposed publication, though 
expressing herself very doubtful how far she could 
personally assist it — a doubt wliich might be pw- 
hapB sot down to a little lady-like coquetry, which 
required to be sued for the boon die was not unwill- 
ing to grant Or, perhaps, tlie good old lady, con- 
scious that her unusual term of years must soon 
draw to a close, preferred bequeathing the materials 
in the diape of a legacy, to subjecting them to the 
judgment of a critical public during her lifetime. 

Many a time I used, in our conversations of the 
Canongite, to resume my request of assistance, from 
a sense that my friend was the most valuable depo- 
dtory of Scottish traditions that was probably now 
to be found. This was a subject on which my 
mind was so much made up, tliat when I heard her 
carry her descrijitioii of manners so far back be- 
yond her own time, and describe how Fletcher of 
Salton spoke, how Graliam of Clavcrhousc danced, 
what were tlio jewels 'worn^by the famous Duchess 
of Lauderdale, and how she came by them, I eould 
not help telling her I thought her some fairy, who 
chcatea us by retaining tlie apnearanoe of a mortel 
of our own di^, when,iii fact, slie had witnessed the 
revolutions of centuries. She was much diverted 
when 1 required her to take some solemn oath that 
she had not danced at the balls riven by^ Bfaiy of 
Este, when her unhappy husband' occupied Holy- 
rood in a species of nonourable banishment or 
asked, whetiier slie could not reeoltect Charles the 
Second, when he came to Scotland in 1650, and did 
not possess some slight recollections of the bold 
usurper who drove him beyond tlie Forth. 

^ oottria,** she ^d, laughing, ^fuma of these 

1 The Duke of Tories ofterwardt Jamea 11., Aaquently tmSded 
In Holyroodhome, wlioii lib rellgloD rendered nlm an ol^ee* 
oi luipicloa to the EngHeb Partlrawnt. 
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do 1 remember personally ; but you must know 
there has been wondeifully little change on my 
oataral temper from youth to age. From whidi 
it follows, cousin, that being even now something too 
young in spirit for Uie years which Time has marked 
me in his calender, I was, when a girl, a little too 
old for those of my own standing, and as much in- 
clined at that period to keep the society of elder 
persons, as I am now disposed to admit the com- 
pany of gay young fellows of fifty or sixty like your- 
self, rather than collect about me all the octoge- 
narians. Now, although I do not actually come 
from Elfiand, and therefore can not boast any personal 
knowledge of the great personages you inquire 
about, yet I have seen and heard those who knew 
(hem well, and who have given me as distinct an 
account of tliem as I could give you myself of the 
Empress Queen, or Frederick of Prussia ; and I 
will frankly add,’* said she, laughing and ofiering 
her honbonnihre^ ** tliat / Aore lieainl so much of the 
years which immediately succeeded the Revolution, 
that I sometimes am apt to confuse the vivid des- 
criptions fixed on my memory hy the frequent and 
animated recitation of others, for things which 1 
myself have actually witnessed. I caught myself 

but yesterday describing to Lord M the riding 

of the last Scottish Parliament, with ns much minute- 
ness as if 1 had seen it, as my mother did, from the 
balcony in front of Lord Moray's Lodging in the 
Ganongate.” 

" 1 am sure you must have given Lord M a 

high treat.” • 

1 treated him with a hearty laugh, I believe,” 
she replied ; ** but it is you, you vile seducer of 
youth, who lead me into such follies. But I will be 
on my guard against my own weakness. 1 do not 
well know if the wandering Jew is supposed to 
liavoa wife,but 1 should be sorry a decent middle- 
aged Scottish gentlewoman should .be suspected of 
identity with such a supernatural person.” 

" For all that, 1 must torture you a little more, 
taa belle eourine, with my interrogatories ; for how 
shall 1 ever turn author unless on the strength of 
the information which you have so often procured 
no on the ancient state of manners 1” 

" Stay, 1 cannot allow you to give your points of 
inquiry a name so very venerable, if 1 am expected 
to answer them. Ancient is a term for antedilu- 
vians. You may catechise ino about tlie battle of 
j^odden, or ask particulars about Druce and Wal- 
lace^ under pretext of curiosity after ancient man- 
ners ; and that last subject would wake my Baliol 
blood, you know.” 

^ but, Mrs Baliol, suppm we settle our 
era; — you do not call the accession of James the 
Sixth to the kingdom of Britain very ancient I” 

" Umph 1 no, cousin — 1 think 1 could tell you 
more of that than folk now-a-days remember,r"for 
instance, that as James was trooping towards 
England, bag and baggage, his journey was stomd 
hear Cockensie by meeting the funeral of tlio Earl 
of Winton, the old and fai£ful servant and follower 
of hia ill-fated mother, poor Mary 1 It was an iU 
omen for the in/are, and so was seen of it, cousin.”* 

I did not ehoose to prosecute tins subject, well 
knowing Mrs Bethune Baliol did not like to be much 
preaaed on the sabject of the Stewarts, whose mis- 
fortones sto pitied, the rather that her father had 
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espoused their cause. And yet her attuclniieiK M 
the present dynasty being very sincere, and even 
ardent, more especially as her family had served 
his late Majesty both in peace and war, she ex- 
perienced a little embarrassment in reconciling her 
opinions respecting the exiled family, with those 
she entertained for the present In fact, like many 
an old Jacobite, she was contented to be somewhat 
inconsistent on tlie subject, comforting lierself, that 
now every thing stood as it ought to do, and that 
tliere was no use in looking back narrowly on the 
right or wrong of tlie matter half a century ago. 

"The Highlands,” I suggested, "should fumidi 
you with ample subjects of recollection. You have 
witnessed the complete change of that primeval 
country, and have seen a race not far removed 
from the earliest period of society, melted down 
into the great mass of civilisation ; and that could 
not happen without incidents striking in tliemselvea, 
ami curious os chapters in the history of the human 
race.” 

" It is very true,” said Mrs Baliol ; " one would 
Blink it should have struck the observers greaBy, 
and yet it scarcely did so. For me, I was no 
Highlander myself, and the Highland chiefs of old, 
(if whom I certainly knew several, had litBe in Bieir 
manners to distinguish them from the Lowland 
gf'utry, when Buiy mixed in society in Edinburgh, 
and assumed the Lowland dress. Their peculiar 
chiiracter was for the clausmen at home ; and you 
must not imagine that they swaggered about in 
plaids and broadswords at the Cross, or came to the 
Assembly-Rooms in bonnets .and kilts.” 

" I remember,” said 1, " that Swift, in hia jour- 
nal, tells Stella he had dined in the house of a Scots 
nobleman, with two Highland chiefs, whom he had 
found as well bred men as he had ever met with.”* 

“ Very likely,” said my friend. " The extremes 
of society approach much more closely to each 
oBicr than perhaps the Dean of Saint Patrick’s 
expected. The savage is always to a certain degree 
polite, besides, going always anned, and having 
a very punctilious idea of their own gentility and 
consequence, they usually behaved to each other 
and to the Lowlanders, with a good deal of formal 
politeness, which sometimes even procured them 
the character of insincerity.” 

" Falsehood belongs to an early period of society, 
as well as the deferential fonns which wo stylo 
politeness,” 1 replied. *' A child docs not see the 
feast moral beauty in truth, until he has been 
flogged half-a-dozen times. It is so easy, and ap- 
porenBy so natural, to deny what you cannot be 
easily convicted of, Biat a savage as well an a child 
lies to excuse himself, almost as instinctively as he 
raises his hand to protect his head. The old saying, 
* confess and bo hanged,’ carries nincli argument 
in it. I observed a remark the other day In old 
Birrel. He menBons that McGregor of Glenstrae 
and some of his people had surrendered themselves 
to one of the Earls of Argyle, upon the express 
condiBon Biat they should be conveyed safe into 
England. The MacAllan Mhor of the day kept the 
word of promise, bnt it was only to the ear. He 
indeed sent his captives to Berwick, where they 
had an airing on Bie oBier side of the Tweed, hut 

I ExniAcr or Jovunai. to Stbixa.— ** 1 dined to-day (12t1i 
Unreh, 171^ with Lord Treanurer and two gentlenieo m the 
Uigliliindeor 6eotlAiid,yet very polite men.*'— S wift's IPorftt 
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it wjis uijiliT tlio custody of a strong guard, by 
wlioui they wore brought back to Edinburgh, and 
ihdivorud to the cxccniiioncr. This, Birrol calls 
hooping a llighlainlmnn’s promise.” ‘ 

“ Woll/’ replied Mrs Baliol, “ I might add, that 
many of the liighland chiefs whom f know in for- 
mer days had hecn brought up in Eraiice, which 
might improve their politeness, though perhaps it 
did not aiuGiul their sincerity, lint considering, 
that, belonging to tlite flopresscd and defeated fac- 
tion in the slate, they were compelled hoiiiotimeH to 
use dissimuliition, you must set their uniform fidelity 
(a their fric'iuls against their occasional falsehmid 
to. their enemies, au<l then you will not judge poor 
John Highlandman too severely. They were in a 
state of society where bright lights are strongly 
coiiti'asted with deep shadows.” 

It is to tluit point I would bring you, fna hetle 
and therefore tlicy arc most proper sub- 
jects for composition.” 

“ And you want to turn composer, my good 
friend, and set iny old tales to some popular tune t 
Hut tlic'iv have been too many com|viset's, if that 
be tlie word, in the field Itefore. Tiie Highlands 
trera indeed a rich mine; but they have, 1 think, 
been fairly wrought out, as a good tune is grinded 
into vulgarity when it descends to the hurdy-gurdy, 
and I he barrel Hirg*-!!!.” 

“ If it he really tune,” I replied, “ it will rcco- 
vjQi* its better- qualities when it gets into the hands 
of bc>itei' artislii.” 

** Umjih !” said Mrs Baliol, tapping her box, ** wc 
arc happy in our own good opinion this oveniiig, 
Mr Cif»fUingry. And so you think you can restore 
the gloss to the taj'taii, which it has lost by being 
drugged through fn* iinuiy lingers 

** With your assistance to procure materials, my 
dear kidy, imicli, 1 think, may bo dons.” 


3 Koq 1 . HlacQregor of Olxintlrae, 


“ Well — I must do my best, I suppose ; though 
all 1 know about tbo Gael is but of little conser 
qubiice — indeed, 1 gatliered it chiefly from Ponald 
MacLeish.” 

And who might Donald MacLeisIi be t” 

** Neither bard nor sennacliie, 1 assure you ; nor 
monk, nor hermit, the approved autliorities for.old 
traditions. Donald was as good a^stilion as ever 
drf>ve ii chaise, and pair between Glencroe and In- 
verary. I assure you, when I give you my Highland 
anecdotes, you will hear much of ponald Ma^eirii. 
He was Alice Lambskin’s beau and mine through 
a long Highland tour.” 

“ But when am 1 to possess these anecdotes I r— 
You answer me as Harley did poor Prior 

Let tiint bp donp inbicli Mat doth my. 

* Yen.' quoth tlie Earl, * but not to-day.* ** 

" Well, won heau eouHn, if you begin to remind 
mo of my eruclty, I must remind you it lias struck 
nine on the Abbey clock, and it is time you were 
going home to Little Croftangry. — For my promise 
to assist your antiquarian researches, lus. assured, I 
will one cluy ke.c!p it to the utmost extent. It shall 
not be a H ighlandman’s promise» as your old citi- 
zen calls it.” 

I, by this time, suspected the purpose of my 
frieiurs procrastination ; and it saddened iny heart 
to reflect tliat 1 w’os not to ^t the information 
which I desired, excepting in the shape of a legacy. 
1 found accordingly, in the packet transmitted to 
me after the excellent lady’s death, several anec- 
dotes respecting the Highlands, from whieh I have 
selected that which follows, chiefly on account of its 
possessing great power over the feelings of my 
critical housekeeper, Janet MacEvoy, wlio wept 
most bitterly w|icii 1 read it to her. 

It is, however, but a very simple talc, and may 
have no interest for pei'sons beyond Janet’s raiik of 
life or uiidorsUndiugp 


I 
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CHAPTER I. 

« It wonfid as near na near cnnld bb, 

Ilut what it is alie ennnnt tell; 

On the utlior ndd it ivetnM to he. 

Of tlie huge broad*brea«tcd old oak*tree. 

OOf^BaiDGR. 

Mlw Brthunk Bauol*s memoTanduTn begins 
thus : — 

1 1 is ftvc-and-tlnrty, or perhaps nearer forty years 
ago, SHioCi to relieve the dejeotion of spirits ooea- 
aioned by a gi*eat family loss sustained two or tlireo 
months before, I undertook what was called the 
shoi*t Highland tour. This had become in sonic 
dogiHie fashionable ; but though the military roads 
were excellent, yet the accommodation was so in- 
diffei'ent, that it was reckoned a little adventure to 
accomplish it Uesides, the Highlands, though now 
as peaceable as any part of King George’s domi- 
nions, was a sound which still carried terror, while 
so many survived who had witnessed the insurrec- 
Vroii of 1746; and a vague idea of fear was im- 
pressed on many, as they looked from the towers of 
Stirling nortliw'ard to the huge chain of nioiintains, 
lirhicli rises like a dusky rampart to conceal in its 
recesses a people, whose dress, manners, and laii- 
ctiage, differed still very much from those of their 
Loiriaiid countrymen. For my part, I come of a 
race -not greatly subject to apprehensions arising 
from imagination only. T had some Highland I'ela- 
tives,- knew several of tlicir families of distinction ; 
and, though only having the company of my bower- 
maiden, Mrs Alice Lambskin, I went on my jour- 
ney fearless. 

But' then I' had a guide and cicerone, almost 
equal to Greatheart in the Pilgrim’s Progress, in 
no - less 'a person than Donald MacLeisli, the pos- 
tilion whom 1 hired at Stirling, with a pair of able- 
bodied horses, as steady as Donald liimaelf, to drag 
my carriage, my duenna, and myself, wheresoever 
it was iry pleasure to go. 

DonaJd MaoLeish was one of 'a race of post-boys, 
whom, r suppose, mail-coaches and stcam-bfjats 
have put out of fashion. Tliey were to Ije found 
chieflv at Perth, Stirling, or Glasgow, where they 
and uieir liorses were usually hired by travellers, 
or tourists, to accomplish such journeys of business 
or pleasure as tliey might have to p^irm in th& 
land of the Gh&el. This class of persons approached 
to the character of what is called abroad a conduc- 
teur i or might be compared to the sailing-master 
on board a British ship of war^ who follows out after 
his own manner the course which the captain coxn- 
niands lim to observe. You explained to your 
'postilion the length of your tour, and Uie obiecta 


yon were desirous it should embrafe ; and you found 
him |»orfi*ctly competent to lix the plncM of rest 
or refreshment, with due attention that those should 
ho chosen wiili refiToiioo to your convimienco, and 
to any points of inteirst which you inigiit -desire to 
visit. 

The qualifications of siicfi a person wei*e neces- 
sarily miieli superior to those of the ** fii'st ready,” 
who gallops thri(!U-a-day over the Kime ten miles. 
Donald MaoLeish, besides being quite aim*t at re- 
pairing all ordinary accidents to bis horses and 
carriage, and in making shift tf> support them, 
uhere forage was scarce, with such substitutes as 
bannocks and cakes, was likewise a man of intel- 
leetiitil restnirees. He bad aeipiired ii general kiiow- 
ledgu of tbe traditional stories of the country which 
he hud trave.itsMl ho often ; and, if oneouraged, (for 
Donald was a man of Iho most (h^eoroiis roaerve,) 
he Would willingly point out to you the site of the 
principal clan-lmltles, and recount the most remark- 
able legends by which the road, and the ohjocte 
which occurred in travelling it, b.ad been distiii- 
piishcd. There was some originahlv in the man’s 
habits of thinking and expresring himself, his turn 
for legendary bnt* strangely contrAs’.Tng with a por- 
tion of the knowing shrewdness belonging m his 
actual occupation, which mado his conversation 
ainu'^c the way well c»nough. 

Atld to this, Donald knew all his peculiar duties 
in the country which he traversiMf so frequently. 
JIc could tell, to a day, when they would ** be kill- 
ing” lamb at Tyndrum or Olemiilt ; so that the 
stranger w’ould have some chaiicc of being fed like 
a Clii'istinn ; aiul knew to a mile the lust village 
where it was possilde to procun* a wliea ten loaf, for 
the guidance of those who were little familiar with 
the Land of Cakes. He was aeqiiaintcMl with the 
road every mile, and could tell U> an inch which 
siele of a llighland bridge was passabU*, which de- 
cidedly dangerous.^ In short, Ibniald MaeLeish 
w’as not only i»ur faithful attendant and steady ser- 
vant, but onr humble and obliging friend ; and 
tlioiigli I have known the lialf-classieal cicerone of* 
Italy, the talkative French valot-dc-place, and even 
the niulcteer of Sfiaiii, who piques liimwlf on being 
a maixe-eater, and whose honour is imt to he qiies- 
tioiifMj 'without daugtT, 1 do not think I ever had so 
sensible ami intelligent a guide. 

f)ur motions wci*c of course under Donald’s direc-, 
tion ; audit fm|iiently liapfiencd, when tlip weather 
was serene, that we preferred lialting to I’est bis 


I Tiiin lit, nr wn» at Isiisitn, a necewiry srPunipiMtiinent. In 
one of tile niuitl bwiiitifiil Ahtricte nf the Ilmlil.uiiU was. not 
manv yenr»HincH;, a bridge ti«arinK tliiiiktaitliiig caution, ** Koer 
to tlio right tide, die left being dangcroua'* 
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lumeB even vliere there was no established stage, 
and taking our refrealiinent under a crag, from 
which leaped a waterfall, or beside tlie verge of a 
fountain enamelled widi verdant turf and wild- 
flowei*s. Donald bad an eye for sneh spots, and 
though he had, I dare say, never read Gil Bias or 
Don Quixote, yet he chose such halting-places as 
Lo Sage or Cervantes would haVe described. Very 
often, as he observed the pleasure 1 took in con- 
versing with tlie country people, he would manage 
to fix our place of rest near a cottage where there 
was B4>me old Gael, whose broadsword had blazed 
at Falkirk or Preston, and who seemed the frail 
yet faithful record of times which had passed away. 
Or he would contrive to quarter us, as far as a cup 
of tea went, upon tlie hospitality of some parish 
minister of worth and intelligence, or some country 
family^ of die better class, who mingled wiUi Uie | 
wild simplicity of their original manners, and their 
ready and hospitable welcome, a sort of courtesy 
belonging to a people, the lowest of whom are accuc.- 


tomed to consider tliemkelves as being, according 
to the Spanish phrase, as good gentlemen as the 
king, only not quite so rich.” ' 

To all such persons Donald MacLcish was well ' 
known, and liis introduction passed as current as if | 
we had brought letters from some high chief of the | 
country. | 

Sometimes it happened tliat the Highland hos- : 
pitality, which welcomed us with all die variety of j 
mountain fare, preparatious of milk and eggs, and 
girdle-cakes of various kinds, as well as more sub- j 
Btantial dainties, according to the inhabitant’s means I 
of regaling the passenger, descended radicr too | 
exuberantly on Donald MacLeish in the shape of j 
mountain dew. Poor Donald 1 he was on such | 
occasions like Gideon’s fleece, moist with the noble ; 
element, which, of course, fell not on us. But it j 
was his only fault, and when pressed to drink ' 
daek^an’^arroch to my ladysliip’s good healdi, it ' 
would have been ill taken to have refused the , 
pledge, nor was he willing to do such discourtesy. • 
It was, 1 repeat, his only fault, nor had we any | 
great right to complain ; for if it rendered him { 
a litde more talkative, it augmented liia ordinary | 
share of punctilious civility, and he only drove I 
slower, and talked longer and more pompously i 
than when he liad not come by a drop of usque- ’ 
hangh. It was, we remarked, only on such occa- | 
sions that Donald talked with an air of importance 
of tlie family of MacLeish ; and we had no title 
to be scrupulous in censuring a foible, the consc- , 
quences of which were confined witliin such inno- 
cent limits. I 

We became so mndi accustomed to Donald’s ’ 
mode of managing us, that we observed with some 
interest the art which he used to produce a little 
ameable surprise, by concealing from us the spot 
where he proposed our halt to be made, when it 
was of an unusual and interesting diaracter. This 
was so much his wont, that when he made apolo- 
gies at settirg off, for being obliged to stop in some 
strange solitary place, till the horses sliould eat the 
com wliidi he brought on with tliem for that pur- 
pose, our imagination used to be on tlie stretch to 
guess what romantic retreat he had secretly fixed 
upon for eur noontide halting-place. 

We had spent the greater part of the morning at 
the dellghtfm village ef Dalnmlly, and had cone 
upon the lake under the guidance of the exodlent 


der^man who was then incumbent at Glenorquhy, 
and liad heard a hundred legends of tlie stem chiefs 
of Loch Awe, Duncan with the thrum bonnet, and 
the other lo^s of the now mouldering towers of 
Kilchurn.* Thus it was later than usual when we 
set out on our journey, after a hint or two from 
Donald concerning the length of tlie way to the 
next stage, as there was no good halting-place be* 
tween Dalmally and Oban. 

Having bid adieu to our venerable and kind 
deerone, we proceeded on our tour, winding round 
tho tremendous mountain call ad Cruachan Ben, 
which rushes down in all its majesty of rocks and 
wilderness on the lake, leaving only a pass, in 
which, notwithstanding its extreme strength, the 
warlike clan of MacDougal of Lorn were almost 
destroyed by tlie sagadous Robert Bruce. Tliat 
King, the Wellington of his day, bad accomplishejl, 

I by a forced marm, the unexpected manoeuvre of 
I fordng a body of troops round the other side of tho 
mountain, and thus placed him in the flank and in 
the rear of the men of Lorn, whom at the same time 
he attacked in front. The great number of cairns 
' yet visible, as yon descend the pass on tho westward 
side, shews the extent of the vengeance which Bruce 
; exhausted on his inveterate and personal enemies. 

I 1 am, you know, the sister of soldiers, and it has 
I since struck me forcibly that the manoeuvre which 
: Donald described, resembled those of Wellington 
j or of Bonaparte. He was a great man Robert 
Bruce, even a Baliol must admit that ; although it 
I b^ns now to be allowed that his title to the 
I crown was scarce so good as that of the unfortunate 
I family with whom he contended — But let that pass, 
j — The slaughter had been the greater, as the deep 
I and rapid river Awe is disgorged from the lake, 

: just in the rear of the fugitives, and encircles tlio 
I base of the tremendous mountain ; so that tlio 
' retreat of tlio unfortunate fliers was intercepted on 
' all sides by tho inaccessible character of the coun- 
, try, which had seemed to promise tliem defence 
; and protection.^ 

I Musing, like tho Irish Lady in tlio song, ** upon 
! tilings which are long enough a-gonc,”« we felt no 
I impatience at tho slow, and almost creeping pace, 
I with which our conductor proceeded along &ueral 
1 Wade’s military road, which never or rarely con- 
' descends to turn aside from the steepest ascent, but 
I proceeds right up and down hill, witli the indiffe- 
rence to height and hollow, steep or level, indicated 
by tho old feiman engineers/ Still, however, tlie 
, substantial excellence of these gi'eat works — for 
' such arc the military highways in the Highlands — 
I deserved the compliment of tlie popt, who, whether 
I he came from our sister kvigdom, and spoke in his 
own dialect, or whether he supposed those whom 
he addressed might have some national preiension to 
tlie second sigli^ produced tlie celebratro couplet— 

Had you but wen theio roadt b^€ tliey were made. 

You would hold up your hsnde, and hlen General Wade. 

Nothing indeed can be more wonderful than to see 
&ese wildernesses penetrated and pervious in every 

1 Tliie vcnenble and hofpltaUe gentleman'll naoM wae Uae- 
Intyre. 

s Bee Note K. lodi Aw. 

• Bee Note L. BaitU UtiiM Ihi ArmUi qf the Bnt€e amt 
MacDougal cf 

* Tliia is a line from a very pathetic belled which I heard 
waim by one of tlie young ladiM ot Bdgewortbitown In iva 


lung by one of tlie young lad) 
I do not Imow that ft bai been 


r ladies ot Bdgewortbitown la iva 
been printed. 
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quarter by broad aeceoes of the best possible con- 
struction, nnd 80 superior to what the country could 
liave demanded for many centuries for any pacific 
purpose of commercial intercourse. Thus the traces 
of war are sometimes happilv nccommodated to tlie 
purposes of peace. The victories of Bonaparte liave 
been witliout results ; but Ins road over the Sim- 

{ don will long be tlie communication betwixt peace- 
ul countries, who will apply to tlie ends of commerce 
and friendly intercourse that gigantic work, which 
was formed for the ambitious purpose of warlike 
invasion. 

While we were thus stealing along, we gradually 
turned round the slioulder of Ben Cruachan, and, 
descending the course of the foaming and rapid 
Awe, left behind us the expanse of tlie majestic lake 
which gives birth to that impetuous river. The 
ffocks and precipices which stooped down perpen- 
dicularly on our imth on tlie right hand, exhibited a 
few remains of the wood which once cloUied them, 
but which had, in latter times, been felled to supply, 
Donald MacLcish informed us, the iron-foundcries 
at the Bunawe. This made us fix our eyes with 
interest on one large oak, which grew on the left 
hand towards tlie river. It seemed a tree of ex- 
traordinary magnitude and picturesque beauty, and 
stood just where there appeared to be a few roods 
of open ground lying among huge stones, which liad 
rolled down from tlie mountain. To add to the 
romance of the situation, the spot of clear ground 
extended round the foot of a proud-browed rock, 
from the summit of which leaped a mountain stream 
ill a fall (/f sixty feet, in wliich it was dissolved into 
j foam and dew. At the bottom of the fall die rivulet 
with difiiculty collected, like a routed general, its 
dispersed forces, and, as if tamed by its descent, 
found a noiseless passage through the headi to join 
the Awe. 

I was much struck witli the tree and waterfall, 
and wished myself nearer them ; not that 1 thought 
of sketch-book or portfolio, — for, in iny younger 
i days. Misses were not accustomed to black-lead 
pencils, unless they could use them to some good 
purpose — but merely to indulge myself with a closer 
view. Donald immediately opened die chaiso door, 
but observed it was rough walking down the brae, 
and tliat 1 would see the tree better by keeping die 
road for a hnndred yards farther, when it passed 
closer to the spot, for which he seemed, however, 
to have no predilection. " He knew,” he said, a 
far bigger tree tluin diat nearer Bunawe, and it 
was a place where diere was fiat ground for the 
carriage to stand, which it could jimply do on these 
braes ; — but just as my leddyahip lik^.” 

My ladyship did choose ratlier to look at the fine 
tree before me, jbhan to pass it by in hopes of a 
finer ; so we walked beside the carriage till wo 
should come to a point, from whicli, Donald assured 
us, we mighty without scrambling, go as near the 
tree as we chose, though he w^na advise us to 
go nearer than the high-road.” 

There was somedimg grave and mysterious in 
Donald’s sun-browned countenance when he gigre 
us this intimation, and hb manner was so different 
from hb usual frankness, tliat my female curiosity 
was set in motion. We walked on the whibt, and 
1 found tlie tree, of which we had now lost sight 
by the intervention of some rising ground, was 
really more distabt than 1 liad at first supposed. 
1 could have sworn now,” said I to my cicerone, 


" tiiat yon tree and waterfall was tho very pbee 
where you intended to make a stop to-day.” 

” The Lord forbid 1” said Donald, liastUy. 

^ And for wliat^ Donald t why sliould you be 
willing to pass such a pleasant spot t” 

" It’s ower near Dalnially, my leddy, to com the 
beasts — it would bring their dinner ower near tlieir 
breakfast, poor tilings : — an’, besides, the place b 
not canny.*’ 

** Oh ! tiien the mystery b out There b a bogte 
or a brownie, a witch or a gyre-carlin, a bodach or 
a fairy, in the case t” 

"The ne’er a bit, my leddy — ye are deani^ 
the road, as 1 may say. But if your leddyship will 
just hae patience, and wait till we’re by tho place 
and out of the glen, I’ll tell ye all about it. There 
is no much luck in speaking of such things in the 
place tiiey chanced in.” 

1 was obliged to suspend my curiosity, observing, 
that if 1 persisted in twisting the discourse one way 
while Donald was twining it another, I should make 
hb objection, like a liempcn-cord, just so much the 
tougher. At length the promised turn of the road 
brought us within fifty paces of tlie tree which I 
desired to aspire, and 1 now saw to my surprise, 
that there was a human habitation among the cliffs 
which surrounded it. It was a hut of tho least 
dimensions, and most miserable description, tliat I 
over saw even in tho Higlilands. llie walls of sod, 
or diwt, as tlio Scotch call it, were not four foot 
high — tile roof was of turf, repaired with reeds 
and sedges — tho chimney was composed of clay, 
bound round by straw ropes — and the whole walls, 
roof, and chimney, were alike covered with tho ve- 
getation of house-leek, rye-grass, and moss, common 
to decayed cottages formed of such materiais. There 
was not the slightest vestige of a kale-yard, the usual 
accompaniment of the very worst huts; and of living 
things we saw nothing, savo a kid which was brows- 
ing on tho roof of tlie hut, and a goat, its mother, 
at some dbtance, feeding betwixt tho oak and the 
river Awe, 

" What man,” I could not help pxclaiming, " can 
have committed sin deep enough to deserve such a 
miserable dwelling I” 

"Sin enough,” said Donald MacLebh, witli a | 
half-suppressed groan ; " and God ho knuwetli, | 
misery enough too ; — and it b no man’s dwelling | 
neitlier, but a woman’s.” , 

" A woman’s I" I repeated, " and in so lonely a j 
place — What sort of a woman can she be 1” ^ j 

" Como this way, my leddy, and you may judge | 
that for yourself,” said Donald. And by advancing j 
a few steps, and making a sharp turn to the left, j 
we gained a sight of the side of tho great broad- j 
breasted oak, in tlie direction opposed to that iu j 
which we had hitherto seen it. , 

" If rile keeps her old wont, she will be there at . 
this hour of the day,” said Donald; but iminedbtely ! 
became silent, and pointed with hb finger, as one ! 
iffraid of being overheard. I looked, and beheld, 
not witiiout some sense of awe, a female form 
seated by tlie stem of the oak, witli her head droop- 
ing, her hands clasped, and a dark-coloured mantle 
drawn over her h^, exactly as Judah b repre- 
sented in the Syrian medab as seated under her 
palm-tree. I was infected witli the fear and re-, 
vercnce which my guide seemed to entertain towards 
this solitary being, nor did 1 think of adva^dns 
towards her to obtain a nearer view until I liad 
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.iifit fill ]ii<|iiiriii^ look on Donald ; to which Ins ru- | the most decided black. So were her eyes, ia whichj 
plied in a half whisper — **She has been a feaii'u’ csoiitiiidiciing the stern and rigid features of her 
bad woman, my leddy.” countenance, there shone the wild and troubled 

**Mad woniiiii, said you,” replied I, hearing him light that indicates an uiisottled mind. Her hair 
Iniperh'cily ; ** then she is perhaps dangerous V* was wrapt round a silver bodkin with some atteii- 
** No — she is not mad,” i-epHed Donald ; ‘‘ An* lion to iiealiicss, ami her dark mantle Avas disposed 

flioii Sf. mav liiA alwk uimild tm llm.i ulm la • ' oriiiiiiil .tiiii* wit.K a r1i»wr(>A nf tAiHfn. flwmcrU thn 


tlicii it may be she would be happier than she is ; around -her with a degree of taste, though the mate- 
though when she thiiiks on what she has done, and rials wens of the most ordinary sort. 


eaiisc-d to be done, rather than yic]<l u)> a hair* 
breadth of her ain wicked will, it is not ]ikel^’*shc 
can be very well settled. But she neither is mad 


I After gazing on this victim of guilt and calamity 
till T was ashamed to remain sifciit, Hiough uncer- 
I tain how 1 ought to address her, [ began to express 


i nor iiiiscliievuuB ; and yet, my leddy, [ think you ; my surprise at her clioosing such a desert and de- 
liad best not go nearer to her.” Ami then, in a few , plorable dwelling. She cut bhort tkeso expi'csbiuiia 
hurried words, lie made me acquainted with the | of syiu)>athy, by answering in a stern voice, with- 
story which 1 am now to tell more in detail. 1 | out the least change of coiintciiuiice or posture — 
lieard tlie narrativo with a mixturo of hurror and ; Daughter of tlic stranger, he has told you my 
sympathy,- which at once impelled me to approach ^ story.” J was silenced at unco, and felt how little 
the sufferer, and speak to her the words of comfort, ! all earthly accommodation must seem to the mind 
or rather of pity, and at tlio same time made me which had such subjects as hers fur rumination, 
afraid to do so. Witliout again attempting to open the cuiiveiisatiuii. 

This indeed was the feeling with which she was 1 took a ]nccc of gold from my purse, (for Outlaid 
regarded by tlie Highlanders in the neigh bourhooil, bad intimated she lived on aims,) expecting site 


who looked upon Klspat MacTavibh, or the Woman 
of the Tree, as they called her, as the Greeks con- 
sidered those who wore pursued by t||e Furies, and 


w'oiild at least sti'etch her hand to receive it. But 
she neither accepted nor rejected the gift — she did 
not even seem to notice it, though twenty times as 


endured the mental torment consequent on great valiinhlo, probably, as was usually offered. 1 was 


criminal actions. They regarded such unhappy 1 
beings as Orestes and (Edipus, as being Ics^ tlie | 
voluntary perpetrators of their crimes, than as the | 


obliged to place it on her knee, saying involuntarily, 
as L did so, May God pardon you, and relieve 
yon !” 1 shall never forget the look wliieh she 


passive iiistriiincnts by A\hicli (ho terrible deeret s ciist up to Heaven, nor the lone in which she cx- 


of Destiny had been accuinplished ; and the fear 
with which they beheld tliem was not unmiiiglod 
with veneration. 

I also learned farther from Donald MauLoish, 
tliat there was some apprelicnhitm of ill hick atteml- 
itig those who had the boldness to approach too 


claimed, in the very words of my old friend, John 
Home — 

My boaiitiful — iny bravu 

It was the language of nature, and arose from 
the heart of the deprived mother, as it did ftHim that 


unutterably miserable ; that it was siippobed Uint 
whoHoever approached her must experiuiice iu some 
rcH|H^ct the contagion of her wi'ctclicdness. 

It Avas tlicn*roro with some reluctance that Donald 
saw mo prepare to obtain a nearer vioAV of the 

sufTercr, and tliat ho himself folloAved to assist me CHAPTER II. 

in the der-ent down a very rough path. I believe 

his regal’d for me coiiquercMl some oinimms feelings j I come to tho Uw Country • 

in Ilia own breast, which connected his duty on diis Odi, orli, ubonoctiii!, ' 

occasion with the presaging fear of lame horses, 

lost linch'pins, ovorturns, and other perilous chances l was iiie priiiiiK>&t of my clan, 

of tlio postilion’o life. , «m.v I repme ; 

■1 ain not Mire if iny own couRigo would haro S? 

coiTied me so close to Elspat, had he not followed. oul- Song 

There was ill her countenance tlie stern abstnictioii 

of hopele.*is anti overpowering sorrow, mixed Avitli Elspat had cnjtiycd happy days, though her age 
I Uie contending feelings of remorse, and of the pride had sunk into hopeless and inetmsolablo sorrow and 
which struggled to conceal it. Sho guessed, per- disti-c^s. She was once the beautiful and happy 
haps, that it was curiosity, urising out of her iin- AA-ifu of llainish MacTaviali, for whom his strengtli 
common story, Avhieli induced me to intrude on her and feats of prowess had gained the title of Jifac- 
solitnde — and she c Mild not be pleased that a fate Tavish Mhor. Mis life was turbulent and daoge- 
likehers had been the theme of a traveller’s amuse- rous, his habits being of the old Highland stomp, 
\ rnent. Yet the look with which she regarded mo which esteemed it shame to Avant any thing that 
' was Olio of scorn instead of embarrassment. Tlio could be had for the taking. Those iu the Lowland 
opiiiiVin of tho world and all its children could not line who lay near him, and desired to enjoy their 
atld or take an iota from her load of misery ; and, lives and property in quiet, wero contented to pay 
Mive from tho half smile that feoeiiied to iiitiinato him a small composition, in naitie of protectioa 
the contempt of a being'rapt hy the A'cry intensity money, and comforted themselves with- the old pro- 
of her affliction above the sphere of ordinary huina- verb, that it was better to fleecli tlie deil Uian 


lii'opriafe expressions the ideal grief 
Randolph. 


near, or disturb«tlie awful solitude of a being ko gifted imaginative poet, while furnishing witli an- 
unutterably miserable; that it Avas supposed Umt propriafe expressions the ideal grief of Lady 


save from the half smile that feoeiiied to intiinato him a small composition, in naitie of protection 
the contempt of a being'rapt by the A'cry intensity money, and comforted themselves with- the old pro- 
of her affliction above the sphere of ordinary huina- verb, that it was better to fleecli tlie deil Uian 
I nitics,sheseeme(las indifrereiittomygaze,asif she fight him.” Others, who accounted such coii^- 
had been a dead <j('rpse or a marble statuo. sition dishonourable, were often Biirprtsed by Mao- 

Klspat was above the middle stature ; her hair, Tavish Mhor, and his associates and liillowcirs, who 
now gi’ixzled, was still profuse, and it had been of usually inflict^- an adequate penalty, either in |)er< 
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sun or pn>iM;rcy, or both. The creagh ia yet re- 
ineiiibeix'd, in which ho swept oiio hundred anil fifty 
cows from Moiiteith in one drove ; and how he 
placed the Laird of Bally bught naked in a sloughy 
for having threatened to send for a party of the 
Highland Watch to protect his property. 

Whatever were occasionally the triumphs of this 
daring caterah, they were often exchanged for re- 
veres ; liiid hid narrow escapes, rapid Jlights, ami 
tho ingenious stratagenid with which he extricated 
himself from imminent duiig<‘r, wciu no less re- 
membered and admired than the exploits in which 
he had been successful. In weal or wo, through 
every bpecica of fatigue, difficulty, and danger, 
lillsput was his faithful compaiiiou. She enjoyed 
with him tlie fi»fl of occasional prosperity; and wiicn 
adversity pressed them hard, her strength of mind, 
readiness of wit, and courageous endunuicu of dan- 
ger and toil, arc said often to liave stimulated the 
exertions of her husband. 

Tlicir morality was of the old Iliglilaiid cast, 
faitiiful friends and fierce cneinies; die Lowland 
herds ami harvests they accounted tlicir own, when- 
ever they had the means of driving otf tlic one, or 
of seizing upon the other ; nor did tlie least scruple 
on the right of property interfere on sucli occasions, 
llaiiiisli Mlior argued like tJio old Cretan wai'rior ; 

Aly Rworcl, iny hpear, iny slinfrj^y xliicld, 

Tiicy insiktf ino lunl uf nil beluw ; 

Fur lit) wliu 4ln>iidfl the lance to wield, 

! . Heforo my slin^sy ^ll{cId inii'it bow. 

Jlitt luiiils, bn vjneyardo, ruMigii, 

And all iliat cut\iiidi lin\o w mine. 

But those days of perilous, though fre«iuently 
successful depredation, began to ho abridged, after 
tlio fuiluro of tho expedition of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward. MucTavisli Mhor had not siit still on that 
occasion, and ho was outlawed, both as a traitor to 
the state, and os a robber and caU'raii. Gurrisoiis 
were now settled in many places where a red-coat 
had never before been seen, and the Saxon war- 
drum resounded among tho most hidden recesses 
of the Highland mountains. Tlie fate of Afae- 
Tavisli lecuiiie every day mure iiievitiihle ; and it 
was the more ditiicult for liiiii to make his exeitiotis 
for defence or escape, that Elsput, amid his evil 
days, had increased his family with an infant child, 
whicli was a considerable encumbrance upon the 
necessary rapidity of their motions. 

At length tho fatal day arrived. In a stiinig 
pass on the skirts of Ben Cruachan, the eclcbruted 
MacTiivish Mhor was surprised by a detachment 
of the Sidier Roy.‘ His wife assisted liim hcitiically, 
charging his piece from time to time ; and as they 
were in possession of a post that was nearly uii- 
assailnble, he might have perliaps escaped if his 
ammunition had lasted. But at Uuigth his balls 
were expended, although it was not until he had 
! tired off most of the silver buttons from his waiht- 
I ci>at, and the soldiers, no longer deterred by fear 
j of tho unerring marksman, who had slain three, 

; and wounded moro of their number; approached 
i Ilia Btrofigliold, and, unable to tiiko him alive, slew 
him, after a most desfiemto I'esistaiice. . • 

All this Elspat witnessed - and survived, for she 
had, in the child which relied on her for support 
a motive for strengtli and exertion. In wliat 
manner she uiaiutaiued herself it is not easy to say. 


1 Tho Bed Soldier. 


Her only ostensible means of Mipport were a fiock 
of three or four goats, which she fed wherever she 
pleased on the niountaiu pastures, no one eiiul- 
tenging tho intrusion. In the general distress ct 
the Country, her ancient ue(|uuiutanees liad little 
to bestow; but wliat they could part with from 
their own ne(.*ei>sitii*s, they willingly duvoted to the 
relief of others. From Lowlandei*s she sonietimea 
demanded tribute, rather than requested alms* 
She liad not forgotten sliu was the widow of Mao- 
Tavish Mhor, or that the child 5vli(> trotted by lier 
knee, might, such w'cru her iiiKiginatioiis, emulate 
one day the fame of his father, and coiiiinund the 
same iutlueiico which he had once exerted without 
control. Site associated so little with others, went 
so suldoiii and so uii willingly from the wildest re- 
cesses of the mountains, where she usually -dwelt 
with her gnats, tliat she was quite unconscious of 
the great change which had taken place in the 
country aroutul her, tlie substitution uf civil order 
for niiiitary violence, and the strengtli gained by 
the law and its adherents over tliosc who were called 
ill Gaelic song, the stormy sons of the sword.*’ 
Her own diniiiiishetl consequence and straitened 
circnnistanees she indeed felt, but for this tile death 
uf MucTavish Mhor w'as, in her apprehension, a 
sufficing reason ; and she doubted not that she 
should rise to her former state i>f importance, whon 
llamish Beau (or Fair-liuired James) should be 
ahlu to wield the arms of bis father. If, then, 
Klspat Wiut repelled rudely when she demanded any 
thing necessary for her wants, or the uccoininoda- 
tioii of her little fiock, by a churlish fanner, her 
threats of vengeance, obscurely expres-ed, yet ter- 
rible ill tiieir tenor, used frcqnenlly to extort, 
thniugli fear of lier iiuilcdictions, the relief wliich 
was denied to her necessities ; and tho trciiibling 
goodwife, who gavo meal or money to the widow of 
MacTuvisli Mhor, wished in her heart that tlic 
stern old carliii liad been burnt on the day her 
husband had his due. 

Years thus run on, and llamish Bean grew up, nut 
indeed to be of his father’s size or strength, but to 
become an active, liigii-spirited, fair-huired youth, 
with a ruddy cheek, an cyo like an eagle, and all the 
agility, if not all the strength, of his formidable 
father, upon whoso history and achievcmeiits liis 
inotlicr dwelt, in order to form her Eon’s mind to a 
similar courso of adventures. But the young see 
the present state of this changeful world more 
keenly tliaii the old. Much attacJied to his inotlier, 
and disposiMl to do all in liis power for lier support, 
llaiiiish yet perceived, when he mixed with the 
world, that the ti-ade of tlie cateran whs how alike 
daiigoi>ous and dif-creditable, and iliat if iio were 
to eimilate his father’s prowess, it must bo ill ^)Oine 
other lino of warfare, more consonant to tl^e opi- 
nions uf the present day. 

As tlio faculties of mind and body began to ex- 
pand, he became moro sensible of the pn;earious 
nature uf his situutiuii, uf the erroneous views of his 
iiiolhor, and her ignurnnee rt^siiocting the cliiiiiges 
of tho Biicioty with whieli slie mingled so little. 
Ill visiting friends and neighbours, he bceaiiic aware 
of the extremely reduced scale to which ills parent 
WHS limited, and learned that she possessed little 
or nutliiiig 11101*0 Uian Uie absolute necessaries , of 
life, and that tlieso were sometimes on the point of 
failing. At times his success in fisliiiig^ and the 
chase was able tn add something to her subsistence, 
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but he saw no regular means of contributing to her 
support, nulesB by stooping to servile labour, which, 
if be himself could have endured it, would, ho 
knew, liave been like a death’a-wound to tlie pride 
of his motlier. 

Elspat, meanwhile, saw with surprise, tliat Ha- 
mish Bean, althon|h now tall and flt for the field, 
shewed no disposition to enter on his father’s scene 
of action. There wm something of tlie mother at 
her heart, which prevented her firom urging him in 
nlain terms to take the field as a oateran, for the 
rear occurred of the perils into which the trade must 
conduct him ; and when she would liave spoken to 
him on the subject, it seemed to her heated imagi- 
nation as if the ghost of her husband arose between 
them in his bloody tartans, and laying his finger on 
his lips, appeared to prohibit the topic. Yet she 
wondered at what seemed his want of spirit, sighed 
as she saw him from day to day loungiiie about in 
the long-skirted Lowland coat, which the legislatui'c 
had imposed upon the Gael instead of their own 
romantic garb, and thought how much nearer he 
would have resembled her husband, had he been 
olad in the belted plaid and short hose, witli his 
polished arms gleaming at his side. 

Besides these subjects for anxiety, Elspat had 
others arising from the engrossing impetuosity of 
her temper. Her love of MacTavish Mhor had 
been qualified by respect and sometimes even by 
fear ; for the cateran was not the species of man 
who submits to female government ; hut over his 
son she had exerted, at first during cliildliood, and 
afterwards in early youth, an imperious authority, 
which gave her maternal love a character of 
jealousy. She could not bear, when Hamish, with 
advancing life, made repeated steps towards iiide- 
pendonce, absented himself from her cottage at 
such season, and for such length of time as he 
chose, and seemed to consider, although maintain- 
ing towards her every possible degree of respect 
} and kindness, tliat the control and- responsibility of ' 
his aetions rested on himself alone. This would 
have been of little consequence, could she have 
concealed her feelings within her own bosom ; but 
the ardour and impatience of her passions made 
her frequently shew her son ih.at she conceived her- 
self neglected and ill used. When he was absent 
for an^ length of time from her cottage, without 
giving intimation of his purpose, her resentment on 
^ his return use<Hto be so unreasonable, tliat it iiatu- 
rally suggested to a young man, fond of indepen- 
denee, and desirous to amend his situation in tlie 
world, to leave her, even for the very purpose of 
enabling him to provide for the parent whose ego- 
tistieal demands on his filial attention tended to 
confine him to a desert in which both were starving 
In hopeless and helplessjiidigenoe. 

Upon one occasion, the son havinp^ been guilty of 
some independent excursion, by which the mo&ier 
felt herself affronted and disobliged, slie had been 
more than usapll^ violent on his return, and 
awakened in Hamish a sense of displeasure, which 
clouded his brow and cheek. At length, os she 
persevered in her unreasonable resentment, his 
mttence became exhausted, and taking his gun 
from the chimney comer, and muttering to himself 
repl^ which his .respect for his mother pre- 
vented him from speaking aloud, he was about to 
leave the hut which he had but barely entered. 

" Hamisli,” said liis mother, “ are yon again about 


to leave me T* But Hamish only replied by look- 
ing at, and rubbing the look of liis gun. 

Ay, rub the lock of your gun,** said his parent, 
bitterly ; " I am glad you have courage enough to 
fire it, though it be but at a roe-deer.*’ Hamish 
started at this undeserved taunt, and cast a look of 
anger at Iier in reply. She saw that she had found 
the means of giving him pain. 

" Yes,’* she said, look fierce as you will at an 
old woman, and your mother ; it would be long eie 
you bent your brow on tlie angry countenanoe of a 
bearded man.” 

Be silent, mother, or speak of what you un- 
derstand,” said Hami^, much irritated, and that 
is of tlie distaff and the spindle.” 

** And tvas it of spindle and distaff tliat I was 
thinking when I bore you away on my back, through 
the fire of six of the Saxon soldiers, and you a 
wailing child ! I tell you, Hamish, 1 know a hun- 
dred-fold more of swo^s and guns than ever you 
will ; and you will never learn so much of noble 
war by yourself, as you have seen when you were I 
wrapped up in my plaid.” | 

" You are determined at least to allow me no 
peace at home, mother; but tins shall have an end,” 
said Hamish, as, resuming his purpose of leaving 
tlie hut, he rose and went towards the door. 

** Stay, I command you,” said his mother; ** stay, 
or may the gun you carry bo the means of your 
ruin — may the road you are going be the track of 
your funeral 1” 

^'Wliat makes you use such words, mother?” 
said the young man, turning a little back — ^ they 
are not good, and good cannot como of them. 
Farowell just now, we are too angry to speak to- 
gether — farewell ; it will be long ere you see me 
again.” And he departed, his moUier, in the first 
burst of her impatience, showering after him her . 
maledictions, and in the next invoking tliem on her . 
own head, so that they might spare her son’s. She . 
passed tliat day and tlio next in all tlie vehemence 
of impotent and yet unrestrained passion, now en- 
treating Heaven, and such powers as were familiar | 
to her by rude tradition, to restore her dear son, | 
the calf of her heart ;” now in impatient resent- ' 
mciit, meditating witli what bitter terms she should | 
rebuke his filial disobedience upon his return, and 
now studying the most tender language to attach 
him to the cottajp), which, when her boy was present, 
she would not, in the rapture of her affection, have 
exchanged for tlio apartments of Taymonth Castle. • 
Two days passed, during which, neglecting even 
the slender means of supporting nature which her | 
situation afforded, nothing but the strength of a 
frame accustomed to hardships and privations of 
every kind, could have kept her in existence, not- 
witlistanding the an^ish of her mind prevented 
her being sensible of her personal weakness. Her 
dwelling, at this period, was tlie same cottage near 
which I had found her, but then more habitable 
by the exertions of Hamish, by whom it had been 
in a great measure built and repaired. 

It was on the third day after her son had disap- 
peared, as she sat at the door rocking herself, after 
the fashion of her countrywomen when in distress, 
or in pain, that tlie then unwonted circumstance 
occurred of a passeni^r being seen on the high-read 
above the cottage. She cast but one glance at him 
— he was on horseback, so that it could not be 
Hamirii, and Elspat cared not enough for any other 
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^ing on ter inake her turn lier eyee towards that an only son haxl niahed forward on the aaino . 
nim a second time. Ihe stranger, however, paused path in which his father had periirhed, \vei*e scaroo ■ 
opposite to her cottoge^ and dismounting from his known to tlie Highland inothers of timt tuiy. Slio , 
pony, led it down the steep and broken patii whiuli thought of the death of MacTuvish Mhor as that i»f a j 
confuted to her door. ' hero who had fallen in his proper trade of war, and 

I 1 ' 1 I ** Elspat MacTavibli !** — She who had not fallen unavenged. She feared less fur j 
looked at uie man as he addressed her in her native her son^s life, than for his dishonour. She ihvadetl ! 
language, with the displeased air of tmo whoso re- on his account tlie subjection to 6ti*angei'H, and the 
yeno is mtorrupted y but tho traveller went on to death-sleep of the soul which is brought on by what ■ 
say, “ I bring you tidings of your son llauiisli.” she rogaivlcd as slavery. 

At once, from being the most uninteresting object. The inoml priiiciplo which so naturally anil so I 
III I'espect to Elspat, that could exist, the form of justly occurs to the iiiind of those wii*» have been 
tlie stranger became awful in her eyes, as tliat of educated under a settled govcrinneut of laws tliat 
a messenger descended from Heaven, expressly to protect tlio property of the weak against tho in* 
pronounce upon her death or life. She started cursions of tho strong, was to poor Elspat a book ( 
from her seat, and with hands convulsively clasped sealed and a fountain cMsod. She had been taught I 
togetlicr, and held up to Heaven, eyes fixed on tlic to consider those whom they called Saxons, as a ! 
stranger’s countenance, and person stooping for- i*ace with wlunn the (jlaol weiu constantly at war, ; 
ward to him, she looked those inquiries, which her and she rcganled ovi'ry settlement of theii*s within ] 
faltering tongue could not articiilato. “ Your son ■ tho reach o( Highland incui*sion, as affording a 
sends you his dutiful renienibranco and this,” said ! legitimate object of attack and plunder. Her feel- J 
the messenger, lifting into Elspat's hand a small iiigs on this point had ber^ii htrengtliened and con- ' 

, pui-se containing four or five dollars. . lirmed, not only by the desire of revongo for the 

“Ho is gone, he is gone !” exclaimed Elspat; death of her liusband, but by tho sense of general 
“lie has sold himself to be the servant of llic iiidignution entertained, not unjustly, through the 
Saxons, and I shall never more behold liim ! Tell . iliglilands of Scotland, on account of the barliaroits , 
me, Miles MacPliadraick, for now 1 know yon, is it and violent conduct of the victors after Uie battle 
the price of the s<m’s blood that you have jnit iii:o , of Culludeii. Other Highland claiH, too, she iv-- 
the mother’s hand t” • garded as the fair objects of ]>litnder when tliat 

“ Now, God forbid !” answri*ed Macriijidraick, was possible, upon the bcoi*c of ancient enmities and 
who was a tacksman, and hud poasessioii of a con- deadly feuds. 

siderablo tract of ground under his Gliief, a pro- The prudeiivr* that might have weighed thcuKlen- 
prictur who lived about twenty miles off — “Go«l der means which the times afforded for resisting 
forbid I should dti wrong, or tciy wrong, to you, or the efforts of a combined government, which liad, 
to the son of MacTaiisli Mhor ! I swear to in its less compact and esUihlishcd authority, been 
by the hand of my Ciiicf, that your son is well, uuablc to put down the ravages of such lawless 

and w'ill soon sec you, and the rest he will tell you catenins as MacTavish Mhor, was unknown to a , 

himself.” So saying, MacPliadraick liasicuctl back . solitary woman, whoso ideas still dwelt upon her 
lip the pathivay, gained the road, mounted his pony, own early times. She imagined that her son had 
and rode upon his way. , only to proclaim himself liis father s successor in 

. adventure and enterprise, and that a foixre of men 

— . Jis gallant as tlioso who had followed his father's 

, banner, ivould crowd around to support it when 
CHAPTER 111. .1 again displayed. To her, ILaiuislr was the eagh* 

, wlio had only to spar aloft and resume his native 
Elspat MacTavish remained gazing on the place in the skies, without her being able to coi:.- 
moncy, as if the impress of the coin could have . prehend how many additional eyes would ha\'e • 

conveyed information how it was procured. j watched his flight, how many additiomil hiilluts 

“ 1 love not this MacPliadraick,” she said to w*ould have been directed at his bosom. To ho . 
herself; “it was his race of whom tlio Bard hath brief, Elspat was one who viewed tlio present skitu 
spoken, saying, Fear tliem not wlicn tlicir words of society with the same feelings with which she 
ate loud as the winter’s wind, but fear them when ' regarded the times tliat had passed away. She bad 
they full on you like the sound of tho thmsli’s song. H been iiidigtMit, neglected, oppressed, since the days 
And yet this riddlo can be read but one way : My tliat her husband had no longer been feared and 
son hath taken the sword, to win that with stiength . iioweiful, and she thought Uiat tlie term of her . 
like a man, which churls would keep him from ascendance would return when her son had dctcr- 
witli tha words that frighten children.” This idco, mined to play tlio part of his fathcT. If she per- 
when once it occurred to her, seemed the more mitted her eye to glance farther into futurity, it 
reasonable, that MacPhadraick, as she well knew, was hut to anticipate, tliat she must be for many a . 
himself a cautious man, had so far encouraged her ; day cold in tho grave, with the coronach of hef 
husband’s practices, as occasionally to buy cattle of ' tribe ciied duly over her, before her fair-haired | 
blaoTavidi, although he must have well known how i Hamisli could, according to her calculation, die 
they were come by, taking care, however, tiiat the ■ with his hand on the basket-hilt of the red clay- 
transaetion was so made, as to be accompanied ' more. His fathei'*s hair was grav, ere, after a liuii- , 
witii great profit and absolute safety. Who so likely ' dred dangers, he had fallen with his amis in his i 
as li&Phadkaick to indicate to a young cateran i hands. That she sliould havo seen and survived { 
the glen in which he could commence his perilous j the sight, was a natural consequence of the man- j 
trade with most prospect of success f who so likely ners of that age. And better it was — such was | 
to convert his booty into money 1 The feelings her proud thought — that sho had seen him so die, ‘ 
whic^ another might have experienced on believing than to have witnessed his departure ttom life in a . 
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fimohy hovel — on a beJ of rotten straw, like an ovor- 
wurii htMind, or a bullock w'hicli died of disease. 
Rut the liour of her younj^, her brave Hamisli, was 
; yet far distant. He must succeed he must con- 
j qiior, like his father. And when he fell at length, 
{ — fur she anticipated for him iia bloodless dcatli, — 
Elspiit would ere then have lain long in Uie grave, 
and could neither see his dcatli-sU'Uggle, nor inourii 
oviT his gravc’sod. 

; With such wild notions working in her brain, 
. 'Jic spirit of Elspat tuse to its usual pitelj, or ratlicr 
. to Olio which seemed higher. In the cmpliatio 
, language of Scripture, which in that idiom does not 
greatly differ from her own, sho arose, she washed 
, and clianged her apparel, ate bread, and was 
. refreshed. 

I She longed eagerly for the return of her son, 
, but'slic now longed not with the bitter anxiety of 
I doubt and npprelieiision. Sho said to herself, that 
, much must be done ere ho could, in these times, 
, arise to bo an eminent and dreaded leader. Yet 
when she saw him again, she alniobt cx|)ectcd him 
at the head of a daring band, with pipes placing, 
and hannci'S flying, the noble Uirtaiis fluttering fi-ee 
I III the wind, in despite of the laws which had sup- 
, prt-bseil, under sdvore penalties, tlic use of the 
I national garb, and all the apptu*teii:inccs Of lligh> 
j land Chivalry. For all this, lier eager imagination 
was content only to allow the interval of home days. 

I From tlio moment this opinion had taken dtn^p 
I and serious possession of her mind, her thoughts 
I vere bent upon receiving her son at the head of 
I his adherents in tlio manner in which she used to 
adorn her hut for the retiiru of his father. 

The substantial means of subsistence she had 
j not the power of providing, nor did she conbider 
that of importance. The siiecossful caterans would 
lu-tiig witli them hcr<ls and flocks. But tlic inte- 
rior of her hut w.*is arranged for their reception — 
tlio usquebaugh was brawed, or distilled, in a larger 
quantity than it could have been supposed one lone 
woman could have made ready. Her hut was put 
into such order ns might, in some degree, give it 
Ute appearance of a day of rejoicing. It was swept 
and decoraiod with bouglis of various kinds, like 
the house of a Jewess, upon what ia termed tlie 
Feast of the Tabemaclca. The produce of Uie milk 
of her little flock was prepared in as great variety 
of forms as her sluU admitted, to entertain her son 
and his associates, whom she expected to receivo 
alqiig with liim. 

But tlie principal decoration, which she sought 
with the greatest toil, was tlie cloud-berry, a scarlet 
fruit, which is only found on very high hills, and 
thcix) only in very small quantities. Her husband, 
or perhaps one of his furefathers, had chosen tins 
as the emblem of his family, because it seemed at 
once to imply by its scarcity tlio smalluess of tlicir 
clan, and by the places in which it was found, flic 
ambitious height of their pretensions. 

For tlie time that these simple preparations for 
welcome endured, Elspat was in a state of troubled 
happiness. In flict, her only anxiety was, that die 
might be able to complete :dl that she could do 
to welcome llamisli and the friends who she sup- 
posed must have attached Uiemselves to his band 
befora they sliould arrive, and find her unprovided 
for tlicir reception. , 

But when such efforts as she could make had been 

I ^%hcd, she once more had nothing left to 


engage her save tlie trifling ears bf her tpiats ; and 
when tliese had been attended to, she Gad only to 
review her little preparations, renew such as were 
of a transitory nature, replace decayed branches, 
and fading boughs, and then to sit down at her cot- 
tage door and watch the road, as it ascended on 
the one sido from tlie banks of the Awe, and on 
tile other wound round the heights of the mountain, 
with such a degree of accommodation to hill and 
level as the plan of tlie military en^neer permitted. 
Wliile so occupied, her imagination, anticipating 
the future from recollections of tlie past, formed out 
of the morning-mist, or the cvcning-cloud, the wild 
forms of ail advancing band, which were then called 
‘‘Sidicr Dhu,” — dark soldiers — dressed in their 
native tartan, and so named to distinguish them 
fiNMii tlio scarlet ranks of the British army. In 
this occupation she spent many lioiurs of each 
morning and evening. 

. ■ — • 

CHAPTER IV. 

It W.-IS ill vain that Elspat’s eyes surveyed the 
distant path, by the eai'liest light of the dawn and 
tliu latest glimmer of tlie twilight. No rising dust 
awakened the expectation of nodding plumes or 
flashing arms ; the solitary traveller trudged list- 
lessly along in his brown lowland groat-coat, his 
fartnus dyed black or purple, to comply with, or 
evade, the law, which prohibited their being w'orn 
ill their variegated hue<i. The spirit of the Gael, 
sunk and broken by tlio severe though perhaps 
necessary laws, that proscribed the 011*1*88 and arms 
which he considered uh his birth-right, ^vas inti- 
mated by his drooping head and dejected amiear- 
ance. Not in such dejiresscd wanderers did Elspat 
recognize the light and free step of her son, now, 
as she concluded, rogoiicrated from every sign of 
Saxon thraldom. Night by night, as darkness came, 
she i*emoved from her unclosed door to throw her- 
self on her I'cstless pallet, not to sleep, but to w'atch. 
The brave and tlio terrible, slic said, walk by night 
— their steps are heard in dai'kucss, when all is 
silent save the w'birlwind and the cataract — die 
timid deer comes only fordi when the sun is upon 
die mountain’s peak ; but the bold wolf walks in 
die red light of the harvest-moon. She reasoned 
in vain — her sou’s expected summons did not call 
her from the lowly couch, where she lay dreaming 
of his approach. Uainish came not. 

** Hope deferred,” saith the royal sage, ^ maketh 
the heart sick and strong as was Elspat’s consti- 
tution, she began to experience that it was unequal 
to the toils to which her anxious and immoderate 
affection subjected her, when early one morning the 
appearance of a traveller on die lonely mountain- 
road, revived hopes which had begmi to sink into 
lisdesB despair. There was no sign of Saxon sub- 
jugation about die stranger. At a distance slio 
could see dio flutter of the belted-plaid, that drooped 
in graceful folds behind him, and the plume that, 
placed in the bonnet, shewed rank and gende birth, 
lie carried a gun over his shoulder, the claymore 
was swinging by his side, widi its usual appendages, 
the dirk, the pistol, and the qporran Ere 
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yet her eye had ^ned all these partienlnrs, the 
light step of the tmveller was hastened, his arm 
was waved in token of racogiiition — a inonieut 
moiCt and Elspat held in her arms her darling son, 
dn;ssed in the garb of his aiiccstoi's, and looking in 
her inateriial eyes, the fairtist among ten thousand I 

The first outpouring of affection it would be im- 
possible to describe. Ulessings mingled with the 
Xttost endearing epirhets which her energetic lan- 
guage affords, in striving to express the wild Mp- 
ture of Eispat’s joy. Her board w'as heapetl hnstily 
witli all she had to offer ; and the mother watched 
the young soldier, as ho partook of the refivt^h- 
Aidit, with feelings how similar to, yet how <liffe- 
I’ent from, those with which she hud seen liiiii draw 
his first sustenance from her bosom ! 

WJicu the tumult of joy was upjieasf'd, Elspat 
became anxious to know her sou's adventures since 
they parted, and could not help greatly ccitsnring 
his rashness for travtTsing the hills in the High- 
land di*cs3 ill the bi'oad siiiishiuo, when the penally 
was so heavy, and so many red soldiers were abroali 
in the country. 

" Fear not for me, inotlier,” said Hami'*!!, in a 
tone designed to relievo her anxiety, and yet htiine- 
what einhiirrassed ; " I may w'ear* the brcacaa’'^ at 
the gjitc ol^ Fort- Augustus, if 1 like it.” 

‘*Oh, bo not too daring, my helovod Ihimi^h, 
though it bo the fault which h<‘st becomes thy 
fathur's son — yet he not too daring! Alas, they 
fight not now as in former days, with fair wea])ojis, 
and on equal terms, hut take odds of mimbei's and 
of arms, so that the feehle anti the strong are alike 
levelled by the shot of a boy. And tlo not think 
1110 unworthy to bo called your father’s witlow, and 
your mother, because I sjieak thus ; for God know- 
etli, that, man to man, 1 would peril tluHi against 
the best in Breadalbane, and broad Lorn bi^sides.” 

I assure you, iiiy dearest nwther,” replied Ha- 
misli, that I am in no danger. I3ut have yon 
seen MacPhadraick, mother, and what has he said 
to you on my account?” 

Silver he left me in plenty, ITaihisli ; but the 
best of his comfort was, that you w'ero w'ell, and 
would see me soon. But beware of MacPhadraick, 
my son ; for when he called himself the friend 
of your father, he better loved the most worthless 
Btirk in his herd, than he did tlie life-blood of Mac- 
Tavish Mhor. Use his services, tliereforc, and pay 
him for them — for it is thus wc should deal with 
the unworthy ; but take my counsel, and trust him 
not.” 

Hamish could not suppress a sigh, which seemed 
to Elspat to intimate tliat the caution came too late. 
** What have you done with him I” she continued, 
eager and alarmed. ” 1 had money of liim, and he 
gives not that without value — he is none of those 
who exchange barley for chaff. Oh, if you repent 
you of your bargain, and if it be one which you 
may break off without disgrace to your tmth or 
your manhood, take back his silver, and trust not 
to his fair Words.” 

It may not be, mother,” said Hamish ; ” I do 
not repent my engagement, unless that it must make 
mo leave yqu soon.” 

" Leave me 1 how leave me t Silly boy, tliink 
you 1 know not what duty belong* to the wife or 


^ That which is variegated,- f. «. the tartan. 


mother of a daring man t Tbou art but a boy yetf 
and when thy father had been tlie dread of tlia 
country for twenty yeara, be did not despise my 
company and 'assistance, but often said uiy help 
was worth that of two strong gillies.” 

“It is not on that score, mother ; but suico I 
must Icuvo the country—” 

" Leave the country 1” n'plied his mothcir, in- 
terrupting liiiii ; “ and think you th«at I am like a 
bush, that is i;ootod to tlic soil where it grows, and 
inu3t dio if carried elsewhorol I have breathed 
other winds than these of Ben Cruachaii 1 have 
followed your father to the wilds of lloss, and the 
iiiiljenetrahle doKcrts of Y Mao Y Mhor— Tusli, 
man, my limbs, old as tluty are, will bear me as far 
:i8 your young feet can trace tho way.” 

“ Alas, mollicr,” said the young man, with a 

falhM'iiig accent, “ but to cross the sea-- ” 

The sea ! who am 1 that I should fear the 
8oa ! Have 1 never been hi a hirliiig in my life 
— 'nc\er known tlio Sound of Mull, the Isles of 
Tret-hornish, and the rmigh rticka of IlaiTis I” 

Alas, mother, I go far, far from all of these—' 
I am indistud in one of tho new regiments, and we 
go uguiiiht the Fi'ciicli in America.” 

“ Kiilisted !” iiittTed tho astonished mother — 
“against my will — without iwy consent — You could 
not — you would iiol,”— thtni rising up, and asHum- 
iiig a posture of almost imperial couiinaud, ila- 
luisli. yon dahkd not I” 

“ Despair, mother, dares every thing,” answered 
Ifaniish, in a tone of molaiinholy resolution. 
“ What should I do here, w'here I can scarce get 
bread for mywlf and you, and when tho times 
aiv growing daily \voi*se ? Would you but sit dow'u 
.and lishifi, 1 would convince you X have acted for 
the best.” 

With a bitter smile Elpsat sat down, and tlie 
same Rt»vei*e ironicsil expression was oil her features, 
as, with her lips firmly closed, she listened to his 
vindication. 

Hamish went on, without being disconcerted by 
her expected displeasure. “When 1 left you, 
dearest mother, it was to go to MacPhadraickV 
house ; for aldinngh I ' knew he is crafty and 
worldly, after the fashion of tlie iSassenach, yet he 
is wise, and I thought how he would teach me, as it 
would cost him notliing, in which w'ay 1 could mend 
our estate in the w’orld.” 

“ Our esUite in the world 1” said Elspat, losing 
patience at the w-ord ; “and went you to a base fel- 
low, with a soul no better than that of a cowherd, 
to ask counsel about your conduct t Your futhur 
asked none, save of his courage and his sword.” 

“ Dearest mother,” answered Hamish, “ how shall 
I convince you that you live in this land of our 
fatliers, as if our fathers wci-o yet living I You 
walk as it were in a dream, surrounded by the 
pliontonis of thoso who have been long with tliu 
dead. When my father lived and fouglit, .tlie great 
respected tlie man of the strong right hand, and tlie 
rich feared him. He bad protection from MacAllau 
Mhor, and from Giberfac,® and tribute from meaner 
men. That is ended, and his son would only eaiw 
a disgracoftil and unpitied deatli, by tlie practices 
whicli gave his fbthcr credit and power among 
tliose who wear tlie brcacan. The land is conquered 


9 tUtberfM^AnffUeS, tho StaffVhead, tha C«Ule dMlgnatlon 
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lights are quenched, — Glcngary, Loehie], 
l^ertli. Lord Lewis, all the high chiefs are dead or 
ill exile — We may mourn for it, but wo cannot 
help it. Bonnet, broadsword, and Bporrltn — power, 
strength, and wealth, were all lost on Drummosiue- 
' muir.” 

** It is false !” said Elspat, fiercely ; ** you, and 
such Hko'dastardly spirits, are quelled by your own 
faint heai*ts, not by the strength of the enemy ; you 
arc like the feai'fiil waterfowl, to whom tlic least 
cloud in the sky seems the sliadow of the eagle.” 

“ Mother,” said Hamisli, proudly, “ lay not faint 
heart to my charge. I go wlu're men are wanted 
w'ho have strong arms and bold hearts too. I leave 
a lesert, for a laud where 1 Tnay gather fame.” 

** And you leave your mother to perish in want, 
age, and solitude,” said Elspat, essaying succes- 
sively every means of moving a resolution, which 
she began to see was more deeply rooted than she 
bad at firat thought. 

** Not sn, neither,” he answered ; “ 1 leave you 
to corafoi*t and cerfaiinty, which you have yet never 
known. BarcalUine’s son is made a leader, suid with 
him 1 have enrolled myself ; MaclMiadraick acts 
for him, and raises men, and finds liis own in doing 
it.” 

“ That is the truest word of the bile, were all the 
rest as ftdse as hell,” said the old woman, bitterly. 

But we are to find our iiood in it also,” con- 
tinued Hamisli ; ** for Barcaldine is to give yon a 
! shieling in his wood of Lcttcrfindreiglit, with grass 
I for your goats, and a cow, when you please to have 
‘ one, on the common ; and my own pay, dearest 
I mother, though I am far away, will do more than 
; provide you with meal, and with all else you can 
I want. Do not fear for me. I enter a private gen- 
tleman ; but I will return, if hard lighting and 
I i-egulur duty can deserve it, an officer, and with half 
; a dollar a-day.” 

Poor child !” — replied Elspat, in a tone of pity 
mingled with contempt, <<atid you trust MaePba- 
draickt” 

“ I might, mother,” — said llamish, tlie dark red 
colour of hi ' race crossing bis forehead and checks, 

for MacPhadraick knows the blood wliieli flows in 
my veins, and is aware, that should he break tnn>t 
with you, ho might count the days which could 
bring Hamish back to Breadalbane, and number 
those of his life within tliree suns more. 1 would 
kill Iitin at his own hearth, did he break his word 
with me — I would, by the great Being who made 
us both f” 

The look and attitude of the young soldier for a 
moment overawed Elspat ; she was unused to see 
him express a deep and bitter mood, hicli reminded 
her so strongly of his father, but slie resumed her 
remonstrances in the same taunting manner in which 
she had commenced them. 

“ Poor boy 1” she ssud ; « and you tliink that at 
the distance of half the world your threats will be 
heard or thought of I But, go — go— place your 
neck under him of Hanover's yoke, agaihst whom 
every true Gael fought to the death. — Go, disown 
royal Stewart, for whom your father, and his 
fiitliers,and your mother's fathers, have crimsoned 
many a field with their blood. — Go, put your head 
under the belt of one of the race of Dermid, whose 
children murdered— ^ yes,” slio added, with a wild 
shriek, ^murdered your mother’s fathers in their 
' p^ceful dwcllings'in Glencoe ! — Yes,” sbe agsuii 

L, -J 


exclaimed, with a wilder and shriller scream, " £ 

I was then unborn, but my motlier has told me— and 
I I attended to tlio voice of wy mother— Well I 
remember her words ! — They came in peace, and 
' were received in friendship, and blood and fire 
arose, and screams, and murder !” * 

** Mother,” answered Hamish, mouivifully, but 
with a decided tone, “ all that I have tlioiight over 

— there is not a drop of the blood of Glencoe on 
tbo noble hand of Barcaldiue — with the unliappy 
house of Glenlyon, the curse remains, and on them 
God hath avenged it.” 

“ You speak like the Saxon priest already,” re- 
plied his mother ; “ will you not better stay, and 
ask a kirk from Mac Allan Mhor, that you may 
preach forgiveness to the race of Dermid 1” j 

Yesterday was yesterday,” answered 'Hamish, ! 
" and to-ilay is to-day. When the clans arc crushed | 
and confounded together, it is well and wise that I 
their hatreds and tlieir feuds slinuld not survive their j 
iiictependeiiee and llicir pow'cr. He that cannot ' 
execute vengeance like a man, ahduld not harbour 
u«(olcss enmity like a craven. Mother, young Bar- 
caldinc is true and brave ; £ know that MaePha- ^ 
draick counselled him, that he should not let me ! 
take leave of you, lost you dissuaded me from my 
purpose; ; but he said, * Hamish MacTavish is thn 
son of a brave man, and be will not break his word.’ 
Mother, Barealdiiio leads an hundred of the bravest 
of the sons of the Gael in their native dress, and 
with their fathers* aims — heart to heart — shoulder 
to slioulder. 1 have sworn to go with him— lie 
has trusted nic, and I will trust him.” 

At this reply, so firmly and resolvedly pronounced, ' 
Elspat remaiiied like one thunderstruck, and sunk • 
in despair. The arguments which she had consi- 
dered so irresistibly conclusive, had recoiled like a 
wave from a rock. After a long pause, she filled 
her son’s qiinigli, and presented it to him with an 
air of dejected deference and submission. 

“ Drink,” she sjiid, " to thy father’s roof-tree, cr© ’ 
you leave it for over; and toll me, — since the | 
chains of a new King, and of a new Chief, whom 
your fathers know not save as mortal enemies, are 
fastened upon the limbs of your father’s son, — tell 
me how many links you count upon tliem V’ 

Hamish took the cup, but looked at her as if un- ' 
certain of her meaning. She proceeded in a raised ; 
voice. ** Tell me,” she said, “ for £ have a right to ! 
know, for how many days the will of those you have 
made your masters permits me to look upon you t 

— In other words, how many are the days of my 

life — for when you leave me, the earth has nought i 
besides w'orth living for !” ! 

^ Mother,” replied Hamish MacTavish, for mx | 
days I may remain with you, and if you will set I 
out witli ino on the fiftli, I will conduct you. in safety ! 
to your new dwelling. But if vou remain here, then 
I will depart on the seventh by day-break — then, 
as at file lust moment, I must set out foi* Dunbar- 
ton, for if I appear not on the eighth day,^ 1 am sub- i 
jeet to punishment as a deserter, and dishonoured 
as a solaier and a gentleman.” 

^ Your father’s foot,” she answered, ^ was fifce 
as the wind on the heath — it were as vain to aajr to 
him, where goest thou, as to ask that viewless driver 
of the clouds, wherefore bloweat thou ! Tell me 
under what penalty thou must — since go thou 


1 See Note M. Mauacn qfGtenece, 
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tnust, aud go thou wilt — I'eturii to tliy tiii'al- 
Uoiii !” ^ 

« Call it not thraldom, mother, it is the service of 
an honourable soldier — the only service which is 
now open to the son of IVIacTavish Mlior.** 

“ Yet say wliat is ilie penalty if thou slioul Jst not 
return I” replied Elspat. 

Military punislimeut as a desortcr,” answered 
* Ilamisli ; writhing, however, as his motlier failed 
not to observe, under some internal feelings, which 
she resolved to probe to the uttermost. 

"And tliat,” slie said, with assumed calmness, 
which her glancing eye disowned, "is the puiiisli- 
meiit of a disobedient hound, is it not !'* 

" Ask me no more, mother,” said Hamisli ; " the 
punislinieiiVis nothing to on‘o who will never dc- 
sci’vo it.” 

" To me it is something,” replied Elspat, " since 
T know better than thou, that where there is power 
to inflict, tliere is often the will to do so without 
cause. 1 would pray for thee, Hamish, and 1 must 
know against what evils I should beseech' Him who 
leaves none unguarded, to protect tliy youth and 
simplicity.” 

"Mother,” said Hamish, "it signifies little to 
what a criminal may bo exposed, if a man is deter- 
mined not to bo such. Our* Highland chiefs used 
also to punish their vassals, and, as 1 have heard, 

. severely. — Was it not Lachlan MacTan, whom wo 
I remember of old, whose head was struck offby order 
I of his chieftain for shooting at the stag before him!” 

; " Ay,” said Elspat, " aud right ho had to lose it, 

I since ho di.slionoui*ed the fatlier of the |)eopIc oven 
i in the flicc of the assembled clan. But the chiefs 
I were noble in their ire — tlicy punished witli the 
; sharp blade, and not with the baton. Their puiiish- 
i incuts drew blood, but they did not infer dishonour. 

• Canst thou say the same for tlic laws under whose 
: yoke thou bast placed tliy freeborn neck ?” 
j "I cannot — mother — 1 cannot,” said Hamish, 

I mournfully. " 1 saw them punish a Sassenach fur 
i deserting, ns they called it, his banner, lie was 
; scourged — 1 own it — scourged like a hound who 
' has ofiended an imperious master. 1 was sick at 
the siglit — 1 confess it. But the punishment of 
i dogs is only for tlioso worse than dogs, who know 
! not how to keep their faith.” 

I " To this infamy, liowever, thon hast subjected 
I thyself, Hamish,” replied Elspat, " if thou shouldst 
i give, or thy officers take, measure of ottcnco against 
thee. — I speak no more to thee on thy purpose. — 
Were the sixth day from this morning’s sun my 
dying day, and thou wert to stay to close mine eyes, 
{ thou wouldst ruu the risk of being lashed like a dog 
i at a post — yes 1 unless thou hadst the gallant heart 
' to leave me to die alone, and upon iny desolate 
I hearth, the last spark of thy father’s fire, and of thy 
; forsaken mother’s life, to be extinguished toother 1” 

I Hamirii traversed the hut witli an impatient and 

ang^ pace. 

" Mother,” be said at length, " concern not your- 
self about sucli things. 1 cannot bo subjected to 
such infiiiny, for qever will I deserve it ; and 
1 threatened with it, 1^ sliould know how to die 
; before I ifas so tsU' dishonoured.” 

; "There spoke the son of the husband of my 
' heart 1” replied Elspat ; and she changed the dis- 
! course, and seemed to listen in melandiolv acqui- 
I escevee, when her son reminded her how short the 
! time was which they were permitted to passin each 


otlier’s society, and entreated that it might be Spent ; 
without useless and unpleasant I’ecollections re- I 
spccting the circumstances under which they must 
soon be seiiarated. 

Elspat was now satisfied that her son, with some of 
his father’s other properties, preserved the haughty 
masculino spirit wliieli rendered it impossible to 
divert him fi*om a resolution which he had delibc- i 
rately adopted. She assumed, therefore, an exterior - 
of apparent submission to their inevitable separa* ! 
tion ; and if she now and then broke out into com- ! 
plaints and murmurs, it was either that she could j 
not altogctlier suppress tho natural impetuosity of 
her temper, or because she had the wit to consider,' ^ 
that a total and uiu'eserved .acquiescence might have | 
seemed to her son constrained* and suspicious, and j 
induced him to watch and defeat the means by which ; 
she still hoped to pi'evciit his leaving her. Her I 
ardent, though selfish affection for her son, incapable j 
of being qualified by a regard of the triie interests | 
of tliG unfortunate object of her uitachni At, rcseni- ! 
bled the instinctive fondness of tho animal race for j 
their offspring ; and diving littlo farther into futurity | 
than one of the inferior creatures, she only felt, tliat ' 
to be separated from Hamish was to die. 

In ilic brief interval perniittod them, Elspat ex- 
hausted every art which affection could devisi*, to 
render agreeable to him the space which they were | 
apparently to spend with each other. Her memory i 
carried her far back into former days, and her j 
stores of legendary history, which furnish at all | 
times a princif>nl amuscineut of the Highlander in | 
his moments of rc()osc, were augmented by an un- ! 
usual acquaintance with the songs of ancient bards, : 
and traditions of tho most approved Soaiiiiacliics \ 
and toUers of tales. Her officious atteiilions to her I 
sou’s accoinniotlation, indeed, were so iiiiremitted | 
as almost to give him pain ; and he endeavoured i 
quietly to prevent lier from taking so iiiiioh |>ersoital | 
Viil in sclcoting the blooming heath for his bed, or | 
pi^paring the meal for his refreslinicnt. *' Let mo , 
alone, Hamish,” she would reply on such occasions ; 

” you follow your own will in dcpnrting from your 
motlier, lot your niotlier have hers in doing wlint 
gives her pleasure while you remain.” 

So mucli she seemed to be reconciled tr> the 
arrangements wliich he bad made in her behalf, 
that siio could hear him speak to her of her remov- 
ing to the lauds of Green Coliii, ua the goiitlemau 
was called, on whose estate he had provided her an 
asylum. In truth, however, nothing could be fartlier 
from her thoughts. Fimu what ho had said during 
tlicir first violent dispute, Elspat had gathered, that 
if Hamish returned not by tho ap[ramted time per- 
mitted by his furlough, ho would incur the haaaixl 
of corporal punishment. Ware he placed within 
the risk of being thus dishonoured, ahe waa well 
awaru that he would never submit to tlie disgrace 
by a return to tlie regiment where it might bo 
inflicted. Whether slie looked to any farther pro-, 
bable consequences of her unhappy scheme, cannot 
be known ; but tlie partner of MacTavish Idhor, in 
all his perils aud wanderings, was familiar with a 
hundred instances of resistaiico or escape, by which 
one brave man, amidst a land of rock^ lakes, aad 
mountains, dangerous passes, and dark forests, 
might baffle the pursuit of hundreds. For the fhture, 
therefm, she feared tioUiing ; her sole engrossing 
object was to prevent her son from keeping Ins 
word with his commanding officer. 
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Wirti this ficci'ct purpose, she evaded Oie proposal 
which Hamish repeatedly made, that they should 
R<d out tn;rcther to take possesion of her new abode; 
and she resisted it upon grounds apparently so na- 
tural to her character, that her son was neither 
alarmed nor displeased. ^ Let me she said, 
in the same sliort week, bid farewell to my only 
son, and to tho glen in which 1 have so long dwelt. 
Let niy eye, when dimmed with weeping for tliee, 
still look arninid, for a while at least, upon Loch 
Awe and on Ben Cmochan.” 

Hamish yielded the more willingly to his mother’s 
hninonr in this x^articular, that one or two persons 
who resided in a neiglibouriiig glen, and had given 
their sons to Barcaldine’s levy, were also to he pro- 
vided for on the estate of the chieftain, and it was 
nppiirently settled that Elspat was to take hnr jour- 
ney along with them when they slionld I’cmove to 
their new residence. Tims, linniish believed that 
he had*9t once indulged liia niothoT’a humour, ami 
ensured Her safety and accomniod:ition. But slie 
nourished in her mind very diflercnt thoughts and 
projects ! • | 

The period of Ilamisli’s leave of absence was fast 
approaching, and more than once he pi*nposcd to I 
depart, ill such time as to ensure his gaining easily i 
and early Dunbarton, the town whore were tho I 
headquarters of his regiment. But still his mother’s 
entreaties, his own natural disposition linger 
among scenes long dear to him, and above all, his 
finn reliance in liis speed and activity, induced liim 
to protract his departure till the sixth day, being 
tho very last which he conld possibly aftlmd to spend 
with his mother, if indeed he meant to comply with 
tho conditions of his furlough. : 


CHAPTER V. 

Hut, for your son,— bolievo it, n!i. boliov.'* if — 

Atust d:iiiKCn>usi> liave with liiiii pruXiiiiLMl, 

If not most luornif to him. — 

Corioftntuf. 

Ok the evening wbicb preceded liis propo'ied de- 
mirtnre, Hamish walked down to tho river with bis 
nsliing-rod, to practise in the Awe, for the last time, 
a sport in which he excelled, and to find, at tho 
same time, the means for making one social meal 
with his mother, on something better than their 
ordinary cheer. Ho w'lts as successful as usual, and 
soon killed a fine salmon. On bis return homo- 
ward an incident befell him, which he .afterwards 
related as ominous, tliongli probably his heated 
imagination, joined to tlie universal tnm of his 
countrymen for the marvellous, exaggerated into 
supersUtions importance some very ordinary and 
accidental oircumstauce. 

In the path wliicli he pursued homeward, he was 
j surprised to observe a jierson, who, like himself, 
j was dressed and armed after the old Highland 
I fbshion. The first idea that struck him was, that 
j ilie passenger belonged to his own corps, who, levied 
I by government, and bearing aims under royal 
. authority, were not amen«'ib!e for breach of the 
statutes against tho use of the Highland garb or 
t weapons. But he was struck on perceiving, as he 
I mended his pace to make up to his supposed com- 
I radei meaning to request his company for tlie next 
I day*b Jeamey, fliat the stranger wore a white 


cockade, the fatal badge which was proscribed in the 
Highlands. The stature of tiio man was tall, and 
there w'as sometliing shadowy in the outline, which, 
added to liis size, and his mode of motion, which 
rather resembled gliding than walking, impressed 
Hamish with superstitious fears concerning the 
character of tlie being which thus passed before 
him ill the tw'ilight. Ifo no longer strove to make 
up to the stranger, but contented himself with keep-'_ 
iiig him in view ; under the superstition, common 
to the Highlanders, that yon ought neither to in- 
trude yourself on such supernatural apparitions as 
yon may wdtncss, nor avoid their pre.senoe, but leave 
it to themselves to withhold or extend iJieir coni- 
mnniention, as their power may permit, or the pur- 
pose of their cnminissioti require. 

Upon an elcvatiHl knoll by the side of the road, 
just where the pathway turned down to Elspat’s 
hilt, the stranger made a pause, and seemed to 
await llnmish’s coming up. Hamish, on his part, 
seeing it w.ns ncce.csnry he should pans the object ot 
Ilia suspicion, mastered up his courage, and ap- 
proached the spot where tho stranger liad placed 
iiiiiiself ; Avho fir.st pointed to Elspat’a hut, and 
made, with arm and head, a gostiii'o prtihibiting 
I lamisli to approach it, then stretched his liaiid to 
tho road which led to- tho southward, widi a motion 
which se<'med to enjoin his instant departure in 
that direction. In a iiiomeiit .‘ifterwnrds the plaided 
fonii was gone — Hami.sh did not exactly s:iy va- 
nished, because there wertj rocks and stunted ti'ees 
enough to have concealed him ; but it was his own 
opinion tliat ho had seen the spirit of MacTavish 
Mhor, ivarning him to coinmence his instant jour- 
ney to Dunbarton, witlioiit waiting till morning, or 
again visiting his mtither’s hut. 

In faet, so many accidents might arise to delay 
his journey, especially where there were niimiy fer- 
ries, that it became his scttIcMl purpose, though he 
c^mld not depart without bidding Ids mother adieu, 
that ho neitlier conld nor would abide iongf^r than 
for that object ; and that the first, glimpse of next 
day’s siin sliould see him many miles advanced to- 
w.'trds Dunlrn'ton. 1 io descended the path, tlierc- 
fore, and entering the cottagf», ho comimiiiicated, 
ill a hasty and troubled voire, which indicated 
mental agitation, his determination to take his in- 
stant departure. Somewhat to his suiqirise, Elspat 
appeared not to combat his purpose, but she urged 
him to hike some rcdreshnieiit ere he left her for 
ever. He «lid so hastily, and in silence, thinking on 
the approaching separation, and scarce yet believing 
it would take place iritliout a final stmggle with his 
mother’s fondness. To his surprise, shu filled the 
qnaigli with liquor for his parting cup. 

“Go,” she said, “my son, since such is thy 
settled purpose ; but first stand once more on iliy 
mother’s hearth, the flame on which will be oxtin* 
gnishod long ere thy foot shall again be placed 
there.” 

“ To your health, mother !” said Hamish, “ and 
may wo meet amin in happiness, in spite of your 
ominous words.” 

“ It were better not to part,” said hU mother, 
watching him as he qnalTed the liquor, of which he 
would have held it ominous to have left a drop. 

“ And now,” she said, muttering the words to 
herself, “go — if thou caust go.” 

“ Mother,” said Hamish, as he replaced qp tho 
table the empty qnaigh, “ thy drink is pleasant to 
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the taste, it takes away the strength which it ing, but not such the repose of iiis mother* Scarce 

* r *5 effect, my son,” replied Elspat ; awakened again with a start, in the terror that her 

but Jic don'll upoa tliat soft liuather couch, shut sou had ai*iseu and departed ; and it was oiilj on 
vour eyes but for a moment, and, in the sleep of an approaching his conch, and hearing his deep-dra-wn 
lionr, yon shall have 11101*0 rcfi'cslimctit than in the and regular breathing, that she reassured hewelf of 
ordinary repose of thi'eo whole nights, could they the secui*ity of the repose in whicli ho was phingt^d. 
be btended into one.” ^ Still, dawning, she feared, iiiiglit awalmn him, 

‘ Mother,” said Hamish, upon whose brain the not withstanding the unusual stit'iigth of tlio potion 
potion was now tahing rapid effect, “give me my with whicli she had drugged his cup. If there 
bonnet — - I must kiss 3'ou and Ix'goiie — yet it reinuiiied a hope of mortal man accomplishing the 
B jcms as if my fetd were nailed to tho ilooi*.” journey, she was awaro that Llaiiiisli would attempt 

“ Indeed,”^ sjiid liis niotlier, “ you will be in- it, though he were to die f«>ni fatigue upon the 
sfantly well, if you will sit down for half an liour — road. Aiiininted by this new fear, she studied to 
hut half an hour ; it is eight houi-s to dawoi, and exclude tlie light, by stopping all the cranios and 
dawn were time enough for your father's stiu to crevices through whicli, ratlun* than through any 
begin such a journey.” regular enlraiuv, the morning beams nii^lit tind 

“ I must obey you, motlier — I feel I must,” ncci*}-.s to !u*r rnisern hie dwelling ; ami this in order 
said Hniiiish inarticulately ; “ hut call mo when tho to detain aniiil its wants anil wretchedness the being, 
moon rises.” on whom, if the world ilsi lf had been at her dis- 

Ho ^t down on the bed — reclined hack, and ' po^al, she would have joyfully confon’wbit, 
almost instantly ivas fast asleep. With the tliroh- j Her pains were bestowed iiiiiiecessarily. Tho 
bing glee of one who lias brought to an end a dllli- I sun ros<) high ahoiV tho hea\'ons, and not flic fle^ct- 
cult and teonblesomc enterprise, KIspat proe<,H'<led est stag in llreadalhane, were the liounds at his 
tenderly to arrange the plaid of the unconscious ' heels, could have sped, to save his life, so fast as 
sluinberOr, to whom her extravpgaut atbictioii wras | would Jiave been necessary to keep Hamish’s ap- 
doomed to bo so fatal, expressing, wliilc busied in pointment. Her purpose was fully attained — her 
her office, her delight, in tones of mingled tender- son’s return xvithiii‘the piiriod asKigned w'as impos- 
ncss and triumph. “ Y<'S,” she said, “ calf of my sible. She dcnmied it etpially impossible, that he 
heart, the moon slutll .'inVe and sot to ihco, and so would cver*ili‘(*ani of returpiiig, standing, as he 
shall the sun ; but not to light thee from llic laud | must now do, in the danger of an infamous punish- 
of thy fathers, or tonijit thee to serve the foreign ; meiit. Hy degrees, ainl at different times, she had 
prince or the feudal enemy ! To no son of Deruiid j gained from him ii full iic(|naiiitui^o with the pre- 
shall I be delivered, to bo fed like a boml.swomaii; | dieiiineur in which he would bo placed by failing to 
but he who is my pleasuixi and my pride shall he | apjtojir on the day appointed, and the very small hope 
my guard and my protector. 'I'hcy say the High- • he could entertain of being treated with lenity, 
lands ^rc changed ; but I see Jleii Cruachaii rear It is well known, that the great and wise E.*)!'! 
his crest as high as ever into the evening sky — no | of (Imtham prilled liirnself on the schenK;, by wliicli 
one hath yet herded his kiiic on the depth of Loeli * he drew together, for the defence of tho colornes, 
Awe — and yonder o.*ik does not yet bend like a | those hnrdy lligi danders, who, until his lime, had 
willow. The cliildren of the mountains will Imj such _ been the objecto of doubt, fear, and suspicion, on 
as their fathers, until tlic inoniilains themselves ■ the part of each successive aduiinistration. Jlut 
shall bo levelled witli the strath. In these wild . soino obstacles occurred, from tho peculiar habits 
forests, W'hich used to support thousands of ilie | and temper of this poo]>Je, to the execution of his 
brave, there* is still surely subsistence and ivfuge patriotic project. By natures and habit, every 
left for one aged woman, and one gallant youth, ' lligiilnnder was accustonied to the use of arms, hut 
of the ancient race and the ancient ni:uinei*s.” | at liic same time totally unneenstomed to, and iinpa- 
Whilc’thc misjudging mother tlius exulted in j lieiit of, the restraints impnsoil by disciiiliiic upon 
tho success of her stnitagcin, wo may mention to | regular troops. They were :v species of militia, who 
the reader, that it was founded on the acquaintance | had no conception of a camp as ilioir only home, 
with drugs and simples, wliich Elspat, accomplished | If a Irnttle iv.%s lost, tliey diM]»erscd to kivc them- 
in all things belonging to the wild lift? which she j selves, and look out ft>r llie s:dVty of their families ; 
had led, possessed in an uncommon degree, ami I if won, they went hack to (heir glens to lioard up 
which she exei*cised for vanoiis purposes. With | their booty, and atfcmd tc) their cattle and their 
the herbs, which she knew hoiv to select as w'cll as • farms. This privilege of going and coming ;it plea- 
how to distil, she could relieve 11101*0 diseases than ; sure, they would not bo deprived of even by their 
a regular medical pei*son could easily believe. She ! (.'Iiiols, whose autliorily was in most otlieji* respects 
applied some to dye the bright colours of the | so despotic. It followed as a matter of course, that 
teuton — from others slio coinpoimded draughts of | ilio now-levied Highland recruits could scarce bo 
various powers, and unhappily po'^sossed the secret made to comprehend the nature of a military eii- 
of one which w'as sti*ong1y soporific.. Upon the | gagement, which compelled a man to serve in the 
affects of this last concoction, as the reader doubt- ! army longer than he pleased ; and perhaps, in many 
less has anticipated, she reckoned witli sccuri^ on | instances, siifhcient care was not taken at enlisting 
delaying Hamisli beyond the peiiod for winch his • to explain to tliem the permanency of the ongage- 
return was appointed ; and sho trusted to his horror n:ent which tliey came under, lost such a disclosure 
for the apprehended punishment to which he was should induce them to change their mind. Deser- 
tlius rendered liable, to prevent him fi*ora retiiming j lions wore therefore -become numerous from the 
at all. : nowly-niiscd regiment, and the veteran General 

&und and deep, beyond- natural rest, was the who commanded at Dunbarton, saw no better way' 
deep of Hamifih MaoTavishuu tliat eventful even- | of checking them than by eausing an tmimially 
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i;dvoi*o cx 2 ini]>le to l)c made of a deserter front an 
corps. The young Highland regiment was 
(obliged to attend upon the punishment, which struck 
;i people peculiarly jealous of personal honour, with 
equal horror and disgust, and not unnaturally in- 
disposed some of tboiii to the service. The old 
OciK'i’al, however, who had been regulai'ly bred in 
the German wars, stuck to his own opinion, and 
' gave out in orders that the lliglilamler who 
luiglit either desert, or fail to appear at the cixpiry 
! of his furlough, should be brought to the halbenls 
; and punished like the culprit whom they had seen 
in that condition. No man doubted that General 

would keep his word rigorously wheuever 

' severity was required, and Elspat, therefore, knew 
that her son, when he perceived that due cuiupliancc 
with liis orders was impossible, must at the s;ime 
time consider the degrading punishment <UMiouiicod 
against his defocliori as inevitable, should lie place 
liiinwlf within the Goncrars power.* 

When noon was well iiasscil, new n])prehcnsioiis 
- came on the mind of the lonely woman. Her son 

• still slept under the iiifliicncc of tlie draught ; but 
i what if, being stronger than she had over known 
' it administered, his healtli or'liis reason should be 

attcck'd by its iiotency 1 lor the first time, like- 
wise, notwithstanding her high ideas on the subject 
' of parental authority, slic beghn to dread tho re- 
scutiiicnt of her son, whom her heart told her she 
bad wronged. Of late, she had obsorved that his 
temper was less docile, and his dotenninations, 
especially upon tliia late occasion of Jiis oiilibtiiinnt, 
independently formed, and then boldly carried 
throiigli. She remembered tlie stern willuliieas of 
his father when he accounted himself ill-used, and 
' began to dread that Haiuisb, iipuii finding the de- 
j celt she had put upon him, might resent it even to 
' tlie extent of casting her off, and pursuing his own 

• - course through tho world alone. Such wore tho 
' alarming and yet the rt'osoiiable a])preliensiuns 
I which began to crowd upon the unfoi'tunate woman, 
I after the apparont success of her ill-advised stra- 
j tagein. 

It was lu'^rr evening when llamish first awoke, 
. and then he was far from being in the full posses- 
' sioii either of his mental or botlily powers. From 
I bis vague expressions and disordered pulse, Elspat 
I at first experienced much appreheiision ; but she 
I used such expedients as licr medical knowledge 
i suggested ; and in the coui'so of the night, she had 
I the satisfaction to see liiin sink once more into a 
i deep sleep, which proUably carried off the greater 
; part of tlie effects of the drug, for about suiirising 
i she heard him arise, and call 'to her for his bonnet. 
! 'riiis she liad purposely removed, fmm a fear that 
\ iiu might awaken and depart in the night-time, 
' vvithout her knowledge. 

“ My bonnet — iny bonnet,” cried llamish, " it 
is time to take farewell. Mother, your drink was 

• too strong — tlie sun is up — but with the next 
; moraiii^ will still see tlio double summit of tlie 
I ancient Dun. My bonnet — my bonnet! mother, 
! I must bo instant in my departui'e.” These ex- 
! pressions made it plain that (mor llamish was uti- 

conadouB that two nights and a day had passed 
since he liad drained the fatal quaigli, and Elspat 
had now to venture^ on what she felt as tlie almost 
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perilous, as well as painful task, of explaining her 
machinations. 

« Forgive me, my son,” she said, approaching 
llamish, and taking him by tlie hand with an air 
of deferential awe, wliich perhaps slie had not always 
used to his father, even when in his moody fits. i 

** Forgive you, mother — for what 1 ” aiud Ha- 
niish, laughing ; ” for giving mo a dram that was 
too strong, ami which my head still feels this morn- ^ ' 
ing, or, for hiding iny bonnet, to keep mo an instant 
longer? Nay, do you forgive me. Give me the 
bonnet, and let that bo dune which now must bo 
done. Give me iny bonnet, or T go witliout it; 
suL'ely 1 am not to bo delayed by so trifling a want 
as that — 1, who have gone for yeai's with only a 
strap of deer’s hide to tie back my hair. Trifle 
nut, but give it me, or 1 must go bareheaded, since 
to stay is impossible.” 

^ My son,” said Elspat, keeping fast hold of his 
hand, " wliat is ilonc cannot be ivcallcd ; could you 
bon*ow the wings of yonder eagle, you would arrive 
at tlie Dun too late for what you purpose, — too soon 
for wliat aw'aits you there. You believe you see 
the soil rising fur the first time since you have 
seen him set, but yesterday beheld him climb Ecu 
Oriiachan, though your eyes were closed to his 
liglit.” 

llamish cast upon bis mother a wild ghincc of 
extreme terror, then instantly recovering liimsolf, 
Hiiid — ‘‘1 am no child to be cheated out of my 
]mrpose hy such tricks as these — Farewell, mother, 
each moment is worth a lifetime.” 

“ Stay,” she said, ‘‘ iny dear — my deceived son I 
rush not on infamy and ruin — Yonder 1 see the 
priest upon the higii-road on his white horse — ask 
iitm the day of the month and week — let him de- 
cide between ua.” 

With the speed of an eagle, Hainish dai^d up 
the acclivitv, and stood by the minister of Glen- 
nrquhy, who was pacing out thus early to administer 
cimboiatioii to a (listressod family near Buiiawc. 

The good man wiis somewhat sUirtled to behold 
an armed Highlander, then so unusual a sight, and 
apparently much agitated, stop his horse by the 
bridle, and ask him with a faltering v>ice the day 
of the week and month. Had you been where 
you shouhl have been yesterday, young man,” 
replied the clergyman, “ you would have known 
that it was God’s Sabbath ; andT that Uiis is Mon- 
day, tlie si'coTid day of the week, and twenty-first 
of the inoiith.” 

And is this true V* said Haraish. 

true,” answered the surprised minister, 

“ IIS that I yesterday preached the word of God to 
tliis pai'ish. — What ails you, young man? — are 
you sick ! — are you in your right mind 1 ” 

llamish made no answer, only repeated to him- 
self tlie firat expression of the clergyman — ** Had 
you been whcio you should have been yesterday ;” 
and so saying, he let go tho bridle, turned from the 
road, and descended the path to\i’ards tlie hut, with 
tJic look anil pace of one who was going to exceu- 
tioii. The minister looked after him with surarise ; 
but although he knew the inhabitant of the hovel, 
the character of Elspat had not invited biqi to open 
any communication with her, because she wasgeiio- 
I'ully reputed a Papist, or zather one indifferent to 
all religiou, except some superstitious observances 
which had been lianded down from her parents. 

On Uaipish tlie lieverend Mr Tyrie bad bestowed 
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InstructioiM when he was occasionally dirown in his 
way, and if the. seed fell'anioiijH^ the brainbles and 
thorny of a wild and uncultivated disposition^ it had 
not yet been entirely checked or destroyed. There 
was sometliiug so ghastly in the pi'esent exprossiou 
of the youth’s features^ that the good man was 
tempted to go down to the hovel, and inquire 
whether any distress had befallen the inhabitants, 
'4ii whidi his presence might be consoling, and his 
niiuistry useful. Unhappily he did not persevere 
ill this I'esolution, which might liavc saved a great 
misfortune, as he would have probably become a 
mediator for tlio unfortunate young man; but a 
recollection of the wild moods of such llighlaiidoi*s 
as had been educated after the old fasliiun of the 
country, prevented his interesting himself in the 
widow and son of tlie far-dreaded robber, Mac- 
Tiiyisli Mhor; and he thus missed an opportunity, 
whicli he aftprwards sorely ropented, of doing much 
good. 

When llaniish MacTavish entered his mother’s 
hut, it was only to throw himself on tho bed he had 
left, and exclaiming, “ Undone, undone 1” to give 
vent, in cries of grief and anger, to his deep sense of 
the deceit which had been practised cm him, and of 
the cruel predicament to which lie was roducod. 

Elspat was prepared for die first explosion of her 
sou’s passion, and said to hci'self, it is but the 
mountain torrent, swelled by the thunder sliowcr. 
j Let us sit and rest us by tlie bank ; fur all its pre- 
sent tumult, the time will soon come when we may | 
pass it drysliod.” Shu sufferod liis complaints and < 
his ropixaichos, which were, even in tho midst of j 
his agony, respectful mid affectionate, to die away 
without rolurning any answer ; and when, at length, 
liaviiig exhausted all the exclamations of sorrow 
whicli his language, copious in expressing the feel- 
ings of tlie lieart, affords to the sufferer, he sunk 
• into a gloomy silence, she suffered the interval to 
; continue near an hour ero she approached her sou’s 
couch. 

I “ And now,” she said at length, with a voice in 
which the siiitUority of the mother was qualified by 
! her tciidcriicss, ** havo you exhausted your idle 
sorrows, and arc you able to place wliat you have 
gained against what you liavo lost I Is tho false 
son of D'crmid your brother, or tlio fatlier of your 
! tribe,' that you weep because you cannot bind your- 
I self to his bol^ and become one of tliose who must 
. do his bidding 1 Could you find in yonder distant 
couiitiy tho lakes and the mountains that you leave 
! lichind you here 1 Can you hunt tho deer of 
' Breadalbaue in the forests of America, or will the 
, ocean afford you the silver-scaled salmon of tlio 
Awe ^ Consider, tlion, what is your loss, and like 
I a wise man, set it against what you have won.” 

I ** T have lost all, mother,” replied Hamish, ** since 
1 have broken my word, and lost my honour. I 
might tell my tale, but who, oh, who would believe 
me 1” The unfortunate young man again clasped 
his hands together, ai4i pi'essing them to his fore- 
head, hid his face upon tho bed. 

Elspat was now really alarmed, and perhans 
wislicd the fatal deceit liM been left unattemptw. 
She liad no .hope or refuge saving in the eloquence 
' of persuasion, of which she possessed no small 
: share, though her total ignorance of tlie world as 
; it actually existed, rendem its energy unavailinff. 

' She urg^ her son, by every tender epitlict whid 
I a parent could bestow, to take care for his own safety. 
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" Leave me,” she said, ** to bafile .vour pursiiersL f 
1 will save .vour life — 1 will save your honour— • 
1 will tell Ihoiii tiiat my fair-haired Hamish foil ' 
from the Corrio dhu (black precipice) into the gulf, { 
of whicli liuman oyu never beheld the bottom. 1 
will tell tlicin this, and I will fling your plaid on 
tiio thorns which grow on tlie brink of the preci- 
pice, tliat they may believe my words. Tliey will 
believe, and they will return to the Dun of the 
double-crost ; for though tho Saxon drum can call , 
the living to die, it cannot recall tho dead to their ■ 
slavish standard. Then will we ti*avel together far ; 
northward to tho salt lakes of Kiiitail, and place i 
glens and inoimtaiiid betwixt us and tho sons oi • 
Derinid. AVc will^ visit the sliorcs of tho dark lake, ; 
and my kiusnion— (for was nut my mother of the j 
cluldrcii of Kenneth, and will they not remember 
us with the old luve t) — iny kinsmen will iVMseive 
118 with the alfcetioii of tho olden tiiiio, whicli lives 
in liioso distant glens, where tho Gael still dwell in 
tlieir nobleness, uniniiigletl with tho churl Saxons, 
or with the hose brood that are their tools and tlieir 
slaves.” 

The energy of the language, soraowhat allied to 
liyperbole, even in its most ordinary expressions, 
now seemed almost too weak to afford Elspat the 
means of bringing out the splendid picture which 
she presented to her son of the land in which sho 
proposed ti> him to take refuge. Yet the colours 
were few with which sho could paint her Highland 
paradise. ** The hills,” she said, wero higher .*ind 
more niagniflcfmt than those of Hrcadalbaltc — Ben 
Cniuchau was but a dwarf to Skoorooi^a. Tho lakes 
were broader and larger, and abounded not only 
with fish, but with the enchanted and amphibious 
animal which gives oil to the lamp.^ 'J'he deer 
wero larger and more numerous — the white-tusked 
boar, the chase of wliieh tho brovo loved best, was 
yet to be roused in those western solitudes — the 
men were nobler, w')s<u', and stronger, than iW 
degenerate brood who li veil under the Saxon ban- 
ner. The dauglitcrs of the land were beautiful, 
with blue eyes and fair hair, and besoms of snow, 
aiiil out of tliese she would choose a wiib for Ha- 
mish, of hlainelcss descent, spotless fame, fixed and 
true affection, who should be in tlieir suniinor l>othy 
as a beam of the sun, and in Iheir winter abodo as 
the warmth of the needful fire.^’ 

Such were tho topics with which Elspat strove to 
soothe tho despair of her son, and to determino 
him, if possible, to leave the fatal spot, on which 
ho seome*! resolved tr> linger. Tho style of her 
rhetoric was poetical, but in other respects resem- 
bled that which, like other fond mothers, slic had 
lavished on Hamish, while a child or a boy, in 
order to gain his consent to do something ho had 
no mind to ; and site spoke louder, quicker, and 
more earnestly, in proportion as sho began to de- 
spair of her words carrying conviction. 

On tlie mind of Hamish her eloquence made no 
iinprr^ion. He knew far better than she did the 
actual situation of the country, and was sensible, 
that, tliough it might be pcmble to hido himself aa 
a fugitive among more distant mountains^ there 
WAS now no .corner in the Highlands in which his 
father’s profession could be practised, even if he 
had not adopted, from the im^ved ideas of the 


1 The seals ore considered by the Ulghlanden as onoiiahtcd 
princes. 
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t!Tiie ^vlion he lived, the opinion, that thfif trade of 
the catefan was no longer tlic road to honour and 
distinction. Her words were therefore poured into 
regardless cars, and she exhaiisted herself in vain 
in the attempt to paint the regions of hor mother's 
kinsmen in such terms as might tempt Hamisli to 
accompany hor thitlier. She spoke for4iours, but 
she spoke in vain. She could extort no answer, 
save groans, and sighs, and ejaculations, expressing 
chc extremity of despair. 

At length, starting on her feet, .and changing the 
monotonous tone in which she had eliantcd, as it 
were, the praises of tlie province of refuge, into 
the short, stem language of eager p.'ission — am 
a fool,” sho said, ^ to spend my words upon an 
idle, poor-spirited, unintelligent hoy, who crouches 
like a hound to the lash. Wait- here, and recxiive 
yoiir taskmasters, and abiile your chastisement at 
their liands ; but do not think your mother’s g)’es 
will behold it» I could not see it and live. Aly cJ'cr 
have looked often ii])on death, but never upon dis- 
honour. Farewell, Haiuish ! — \Vc never meet 
again.” 

She dashed from tho hut like a lapwing, and 
perhaps for the moment actually cntert'iined the 
purpose which she expressed, of parting with her 
son for ever. A fearful siglit she would have been 
that evening to any who might have met lier waii- 
doriiig through the wilderness like a restless spirit, 
and speaking to herself in language whicli %vill 
endure no translation. She rambled for hours, 
seeking rather tlian shunning the most dangerous 
paths. The precarious track tlirough the Tnr)raBS, 
the dizzy path along the edge of tho precipice, or 
by the banks of tho ^ildng river, wciv tlio roads 
which, far from avoiding, she sought with eagerness, 
and traversed with reckless haste. But the coui'age 
arising from dosp,*iir was tlio means of saving the 
life, which (though deliberate suicide was rarely 
practised in the Highlands) slie was perhaps desirous ! 
of terminating. Her step on the verge of the pre- 
cipice was firm as that of the wild goat. Her eye, 
in that state of excitation, was so keen as to dis- 
cern, evei. amid darkuess, tho perils which noon 
would .not have enabled a stranger to avoid. 

Elspat’s course w.as not directly forward, else she 
had soon been far fipm the bothy in which she had 
left her son. It was circuitous, for that hut was 
tlie centre to which her heartstrings were chained, 
and though sho wandered around it, she felt it im- 
possible to leave the vicinity. With the firot beams 
of morning, she returned to the hut. A while she 
paused at tho wattled door, as if ashamed that 
lingering fondnc&s should have brought her back 
to the spot which she had left with tho purpose of 
never returning ; but tliere was yet more of fear 
and anxiety in her hesitation — of anxiety, lest her 
ihir-haired son had suffered from tho effects of her 
potion — of fear, lest liis enemies had come upon 
him in the night. Sho opened the door of the hut 
gently, and entered with noiseless step. Exhausted 
with his sorrow and anxiety, and not entirely re- 
lieved perhaps from the influence of tlie powerful 
opiate, Hamish Bean awn slept tho stem sound 
uisep, by which the Inmans aro said to be over- 1 
come daring the interval of their toiwients. His 
mother was scarcely sure that slie actually discerned 
his form on the b^, seorce certain tlmt hor car 
cMgfat tlie Bonnd of his breathing. With a throb- 
bing heart, Elspat went to Uie firo-place in the 


centre of the hut, wliere slumbered, covered with 
a piece of turf, tlie glimmering embers of tlic Aro, 
never extinguished on a Scottish hctirth until the 
indwcllers leave tlie mansion for ever. 

" Feeble greltdiogli,” ^ she said, as she lighted, 
by the help of a match, a splinter of bog pino which 
was to serve the place of a candlo ; << weak greis- 
hogh, soon shalt tliou be put out for ever, and may , 
Heaven grant that tho life of Elspat AlacTavisir' 
have no longer duration than thine 1” 

While she spoke she raised tlio leasing light to- 
wards the bed, on which still lay the prostrate limbs 
of her son, iu a posture tliat left it doubtful whether 
he slept or swooned. As she advanced towards 
him, the light flashed upon his' eyes — he started 
up in an instant, made a stride forward witli his 
naked dirk in his hand, like a m.in armed to meet 
a mortal enemy, ami exclaimed, “ St.and off I — on 
thy life, stand off !” . 

" It is the word and the action of my liushaiid,” 
answered P^lspat ; ** and I know by his speech and 
his step the son of MacTavish Alhor.” 

" Mother,” said Hainisli, relapsing from his tone 
of desperate firmness into ono of melancholy ex- 
postulation ; oh, dearest mother, wherefore hOiVe 
you returned hither I” 

“ Ask why the hind comes back to the fawn,” 
said Elspat ; “ why the rat of tho mountain rcjturns 
to her lodge and her j"oung. Knoiv yon, Hainisli, 
that the heart of tlie mother only lives iu the bosom 
of the chihl.” 

“ Then will it soon ccaso to throb,” said IT.arai»h, 
"unless it can beat within a bosom that lies beneath 
the turf. — Mother, do not blame me ; if I weep, it 
is not for myself, hut for you, for my sufferings will j 

soon be over ; but yours Oli, who but Heaven 

shall set a boundary to them !” 

Elspat shuddered and stepped backward, but 
almost instantly resumed her firm and upright 
position, and her dtiuntless bearing. 

" I thought thou wert a man hut even now,” she 
said, "and thou art .ng-iin a child. Hearken to me 
yet, and let us leave this place together. Have I 
<loiie thee >vrongor injury! if so, yet do not avenge 
it so cruelly — See, Elspat AfacTavish, who never 
kneeled before even to a priest, falls prostrate be- 
fore her son, and craves his forgiveness.” And at 
once she threw herself on her knees before the 
young man, seized on his hand, and kissing it a 
hundred times, rc^pcated as often, in heart-breaking 
accents, the most earnest entroaties for forgiveness. 

" I'ardon,” she exclaimed, " pardon, for the sake of 
your father’s ashes — pardon, for tho sake of tho 
pain with which 1 bore thee, tlio care with which F 
luirtiircd thoo ! — Hear it, Heaven, and behold it 
E.*irth — the mother asks pardon of her child, and 
she is refused !” 

It was in vain that Hamish endeavoured to stem 
this tide of passion, by assuring his mother, with 
the most solemn as9evei*idions, that ho forgave 
entirely the fatal deceit wmch she had practised 
upon him* 

, “ Empty words,” she said ; " idle protestations, 
wliich aro but used to hide the obduracy of your 
resentment. Would you have me believe you, tlicn 
leave the hut this instant, and retire from a country 
which every hour renders more dangerous — Do 
this, and I may think you have forgiven me — xe- 

I Greidiogh, a glowing ember. 
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fuse it, and again I call on moon and atai*s, heaven 
and earth, to witness the unrelenting resentment 
with wMch you prosecute your mother for a fault, 
which, if it bo one, arose out of love to you.** 

“ Mother,” said Hamisli, “ on this subject you 
move me not. I will fly before no man. If Bar- 
caldine should send every Gael that is under his 
banner, here, and in this place, will 1 abide theni ; 
'and when you bid me fly, you may as well com- 
! mand yonder mountain to be loosened from its 
j foundations. |fiad I Ijccii sure of the mid by which 
I they are comi^ hither, T had spared them tho pains 
I of seeking me ; but 1 might go by the mountain, 

' while they perchance came by the lake. Here 1 
' will abide my fate; nor is there in Scotland a voice 
; of power enough to bid me stir fmn hence, and be 
' obeyed.** 

; “ Here, then, I also stay,” said Elspnt, rising np 

! and speaking with iissumed composure. “ I have 
I seen my husband’s death — ray eyelids shall not 
< grieve to look on the fall of my son. But Mac- 
Tavish Mhor died as became the brave, with his 
good sword in his right hand ; my son wilt perish 
like the bullock that is driven to the shauibles by 
the Saxon owner, who lias Ixmght him for a price.” 

“ Mother,” said tho unhappy young man, “ yon 
have taken niy life ; to Uiat you have a right, fi»r 
you gave it ; but touch not my honour ! It cjime 
to mo from a brave train of aticcstors, and should 
be sullied neither by man’s deed iior woman’s 
speech. What I shall do, perhaps T myself yet 
know not ; but tempt ipo no farther by re|>roacliful 
words ; you have already made wounds inoi*o than 
you can ever heal.” 

“ It is well, my son,” said El^])at., in reply. 
“ Expect neither farther complaint luu* renum- 
straiice from me ; but let us bo silent, and wait 
the cbauco which Heaven shall send us.” 

Tho sun arose on the next morning, and found 
I the bothy silent as the gi-avo. The motlier and son 
had arisen, ami were engaged each iu their sepa- 
rate task — Hamisli iu preparing and cleaning his 
amis with the greatest accuracy, but with an air 
of deep dejection. KIspat, more restless in her 
agony of spirit, employed herself in making ready 
the food which the distress of yesterday had induced 
them both to dispense with for an unusual number 
of hours. She placed it on the board before her 
son so soon as it was prepared, with the words of 
a Gaelic poet, Without daily food, the husband- 
man’s ploughshare stands still in the furrow ; with- 
out daily food, the sword of tho wandoris too heavy 
for his hand. Our bodies ai-e our slaves, yet Uiey 
must be fed if wc would bavo their service. So 
s])ake, in ancient days, the Blind Bard to the w^r- 
riiirs of Fion.’* 

The young man made no reply, but be fed on ■ 
what was placed before him, as if to gather strength 
for the scene which he was to undergo. When his 
mother saw that he had eaten what sufficed him, 
she again filled the fatal qnaigh, and profiered it as 
the conclusion of the repast. But he started aside 
with a convulsive gesture, expressive at once of fear 
and abhoirence, 

“Nay, ray son,” she said, “this time, surely, 
thou hast no causo of fear.** 

“ Urge me not, motlier,’* answered Hamisli ; 
“ OF put the leprous toad jntc^ flagon, and I will 
drink ; but from that accursed cup, and of that 
mind-destroying potion, never will 1 taste more !” 
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“ At your pleasure, my son,” said Elspat, haugh- 
tily; and Ix^gan, witli much appai^nt assiduity, the 
various domestic tasks which had bt*eii interrupted 
during tho preceding day. Whatever was at her 
heart, all anxiety seeincil banished from her looks 
and demeanour. It was but from an over activity 
of bustling exertion that it might have been per- 
ceived, by a close observer, that her actions were 
spurred by some internal cause of painful excite- 
ment ; and such a spectator, too, might also have 
observed liow often site bruko off tho snatches of 
songs or tunes w'liicli she hummed, apparently 
witliout knowing what she was doing, in order to . 
east a hasty glance fj'oin tho door of the hut. 
Whatever miglit be in tlie mind of Hamisli, his de- 
meanour was directly the reverae of that adopted 
by his motiier. Having fniislied the ti^k of clean- 
ing anil preparing liis arms, which he arranged 
witiiin tho hut, In; sat liiiosclf down befoiD the door 
of file bothy, and watehcMl tho opposite lull, like tlie 
fixoil sentinel who expects tlic approach of an ene- 
my. Noon found liim in the same unchanged 
posture, and it was an hour after that period, when 
ills mother, standing besido him, laid her hand on’ 
his shoulder, and said, in a tone indifferent, as if 
she had been talking of some friendly visit, When 
dost thou expect llieiu 1” 

“ They cannot be hero till tlio sluidnws fail long 
to the eastward,” replied Hamisli ; “ that is, even 
supposing Iho nearest party, comnianded by Ser- 
gii^iiit Allan Breack Canieron, lias been coniinanded 
hitber by expn^ss from Dunbarton, as it is most 
likely they will.” 

“ Then enter beneath your motber’a roof once 
more ; partake the last tiino of tho fiMid which she 
has pveparcMl ; after this, let them conn;, and thou 
shiilt ^ee if thy mother is a useless ciicuinbranco in 
the day of strife. Tliy linml, pnictised as it is, 
eannot fire these arms so fast as I can load thorn ; 
nay, if it is iiecessury, L do not m,>seir fear the 
flash or tlie report, and my aim has been held 
fatal.” • 

“ In the name of IIeaven,motberf meddle not with 
this matter !” said Hamisli. “Allan Brcackisa 
wise man and a kind one, and conies of a good stem. 
It may be, he can promise for our nfliecrs, that they 
will touch mo with no infamous puiiisliment ; and if 
they offer me coiiniiemoiit in tho diiiigoon,or death 
by tlie musket, to that 1 may not object.” 

“Alas! and wilt thou trust to tlieir word, my 
foolish child ? Uemember the race of Derinid wero 
ever fair and false, and no sooni'r shall tliey have 
gyves on thy liamls, than they will strip thy shoul- 
del’s for the scourge.” 

“ Save your advice, mother,” said llainlsli, 
stci’nly ; “ (or me, my iiiiiid is inmle up.” 

But though he spi/kn thu.s, to csc’ape tlie almost 
Ijersccutiiig urgency of his mother, Hamisli would 
have found it, at that moment, nupossiblo to say 
upon what course of conduct he bad thus fixed. 
On one point alone he was deterniinod, namely, to 
abide his destiny, bc’ wliat it might, and not to add 
to tlie bre.ach of his word, of which he had been 
involuntarily ix-ndered guilty, by attonpting Iri. 
escape from punishment. This act of self-devotioii 
he conceived to lie due to his own honour, and tiiat 
of bis countrymen. Which of bis ooiiinidcs would 
in future be trusted, if he should bo considered as 
having broken his word, and betrayed the eonfi- 
deiice of his officers ! and whom but Hamisli Bean 
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MacTavish would the Gael accuse, for having veri- 
fied and confirmed the suspicions wliich tlie^xon 
General was well, known to entertain against the 
good faith of the Highlanders 1 He was, therefore, 
bent firmly to abide his fate. But whether hia 
intention was to yield himself peaceably into the 
hands of Ihu party who should come to apprehend 
him, or whether he purposed by a sliow of resis- 
tance, to provoke them to kill him on the spot, was a 
fpiestioii which he could not himself have answered. 
His desire to sec Barcaldine, and explain the cause 
f>f his absence at the appointed time, urged him to 
tlie one course ; his fear of the degrading pnnish- 
incnt, and of his inotiicr’s bitter upbraidings, 
strongly instigated the latter and the more dan- 
gerous purpose. He left it to chaiico to decide 
when the crisis should arrive ; nor did he tarry 
long in expectfitioii of the catastrophe. 

Evening approached, the gigantic shadows of the 
inountsiins streamed in darkness towards the east, 
while tlioir western peaks were still glowing witli 
crimson and gold. The road uhicli winds round 
Ben Criiaehaii was fully visihle from the door of the 
bothy, when a party gf five Highland .soldiei*s, whose 
arms glanced in the sun, wheeled suddenly into 
sight from the nio.st distant extremity whera the 
highway is hidden behind >the moiint:uii. One of 
the j):irly walked a little before the other four, wlio 
luarehed regularly and in files, according to the 
rules of military discipline. Thci*c was no dispute, 
from the firelocks which they carried, and the plaids 
and boiiiK/ts wliich they wore, that they were a party 
of H:iniihir.s regiment, under a iioii-comniissioiied 
otficer ; and there could he as little doubt of the 
purpose of their appearance on the banka of Loch 
Awe. 

“ 'J’hoy come briskly forward” — said the widow 
of lilacTitvish Mhor, — “I wonder how last or how 
slow some <»f tliein will return again! lint they 
01*0 five, and it i.s too much odds for a fair field. 
Step back within the hut, iiiy son, and shoot from 
the looplu)le hesiilo tho door. Two you may bring 
down ere they c^uit the high-road Ihr the footpntli 
— there \\ lU reiiiaiii but three ; and your father, 
with my aid, has often stood against that number.” 

«HainiNh Bt'nii took the gnu whieli his mother 
■^ofloivd, but did not stir from the door of the hut. 
He was soim visible to tho party on tho high-road, 
as was evident from their increasing their iiacc to 
a run; the tiles, however, still keeping together, 
like coupled gray hounds, and advancing with gi*eat 
rapidity. In far less time than would have been 
accomplished by in<?ii loss uccustoiucd to the moun- 
tains, they hud left the high-road, travei’scd the n:tr- 
row path, and approached within pistol-shot of the 
bothy, at the door of which stood Hamish, fixed 
like a statue of stone, with his firelock in his hand, 
while Ilia mother, placed behind him, and almost 
diivcn to frenzy by tlie violence of her passions, rc- 
pi*oaclied him in the strongest terms which dcsiiair 
could invent, for his want of I'csolution and faiiit- 
I ness (»f heart. Her words iiici'eased the bitter gall 
which ivas arising in the young man’s own spirit, as 
Jie observed the unfriendly specil with which his 
late comi'ailcs wei*e eagerly making towards him, 
like hounds towards the stag when he is at bay. 
The untamed and angry passions which he inheri- 
ted from father and mother, were awakened by the 
supposed hostility of thf)sc who pursued him ; and 
the rcstraiiit^ unuer winch these passions liad been 


hitherto held by his sober judgment, began' gra- 
dually to give it’ay. The 'sergeant now called to 
him, ** Hamisli Bean MacTavish, lay down your 
arms, and surrender.” 

you stand, Allan Breach Cameron, and 
command your men to stand, or it will bo tlie worse 
for us all.” 

Halt, men !” — said the serjeant, but continuing 
himself to advance. Hamish, tliiiik what you do,' 
and give up your ; you may spill blood, but you 
cannot escape puuisbineiit.” ^ 

** Tho scourge — the sceurge ! — ray son, beware 
the scourge 1” whispered liis mother. 

Take heed, Allan Breach,” said Hamisli. " 1 
would not hurt you willingly, — but 1 will not be 
taken unless you can aasuro me against the Saxon 
lash.” 

“ Foi>l !” answered Cameron, “ you know I can- 
not ; yet I will do all I can. I will say 1 met you 
on your return, and the punishinent will be light — 
But give up your musket. — Come on, men.” 

liiskintly he rnshed forward, extending his arm 
as if to push aside the young man's levelled fire- 
lock. Elspat exclaimed, “ Now, spare not yonr 
father's blood U> defend your father’s hearth !” 
Hamish fired his piece, and Cameron dropped dead. 
— All these things luippencd, it might be said, in 
the s:ime moment of time. The soldiers rushed 
forward and seized Hamish, who, seeming petrified 
with what he had done, oficrod not the least resis- 
tance. Not so his mother; who, seeing the men 
about' to put handcufis on liei* son, threw herself ou 
tlie soldiers with such fury, that it required two of 
tliom to hold her, wliile the rest secured tho pri- 
soner. 

Are you not an nrciirseil creature,” said one of 
the men to Hamisli, to have slain your best friend, 
who was contriving, during the whole march, how 
ho could find some way of getting you olf without 
punishment for yonr desertion V* 

Do you hear that, mother 1” said Hamish, turn- 
ing himself ns much towards her as his bonds would 
pi?rmit — but the mother heard nothing, and saw 
nothing. Site had faintc«l on tho floor of her hut. 
Without waiting for her recovery, the party almost 
immediately began their homeward inai'ch towards 
Dunbarton, leading along with tlieni their prisoner. 
Tliey thought it necessary, however, to stay for a 
little space at tho village of Dalnially, from whidi 
they despatched a party of tlio inhabitants to bring 
away the body of their unfortunate leader, wliile 
they themselves iHspaired to a magistrate to state 
what had linpi^ened, and require his instructions as 
to the farther course to bu pursued. The crime 
b^ing of a military character, tliey were instructed 
to march the prisoner to Diiiibartou without delay. 

The swoon of the motlier of Hamisli lasted for a 
length of time ; the longer perhaps that her con- 
stitution, strong as it was, must have been much 
exliausted by her previous agitation of three days’ 
endurance. She was roused from her stupor at 
length by female voices, which cried fhe coronach, 
rf lament fur the dead, with clapping of hands and 
louil exclamations ; \%hilc the melancholy note of a 
lament, appropriate to the clan Gamq^n, pla 3 ''ed 
on the bagpi[)e, was heard from time to time. 

Elspat started im like one awakened^ from tlie 
dead, and witliout j|ny accurate recollection of the 
scene whidi had fxiied before her eyes. ^ There 
were females in uie hut who were swathing tlie 
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eoriMo in its bloody plaid before carrying it from 
tlic fatal spot. ** Women,” she said, starting up 
ana interrupting their chant at once and their 
labour “ Tell me, women, why sing you the dirge 
of MacDhonuil Dhu in the house of MacTuvish 
Moor V* 

“ She-wolf, bo silent with thine ill-omened yell,” 
answered one of the females, a relation of the de- 
ceased, “ and let ns do • our duty to our beloved 
Kinsman ! There sliall never be coronach cried, 
or dirge played, for thee or thy bloody wolf-buid.» 
Ihe ravens slml eat him from the gibbet, and tlio 
foxes and wiUl-cata shall tear tliy corpse upon tho 
hill. Cursed be he th&t would sain your bones, or 
add a stone to your cairn !” 

** Daughter of a foolish mother,” aijswercd the 
widow of Macl'avisU Mhor, “ know that tlie gibbet 
witli which you threaten us, is no poHion of our 
inheritance. For thirty years the Black Tree of 
the Law, whose apples are dead men’s bodies, 
hungered after the beloved husbaud of my heart; 
but ho died like a brave man, with the sword in 
his hand, and, defrauded it of its hones and its 
fruit.” 

“ So shall it not bo with thy child, bloody sor- 
ceress,” replie<l the female iiiounier, whose pas- 
sions.were as violent as those of Elspat herself. 
” The ravens shall tear his fair hair to line their 
nests, before tlie sun sinks beneath the Tresliornish 
islands.” 

These words recalled to Elspat’s mind the whole 
history of tlie last three dreadful days. At fn*st, 


to the liiouniain daisy. Many and many a brave 
man has she caused to breathe ilicir lost for little 
wrong they had done to her or hers. But her 
hough-sinews are cut, now that her wolf-bord must, 
like a murderer as he is, make a murderer’s end.” 

Whilst tlio women tlius discoursed together, ns 
they watched tho corpse ot Allan Brt'ack Cameron, 
the unliappy cause of his death pursued her leiicly 
way across the inoutitaiii. While she reniaiiied 
within sight of the butliy, she put a strong con- 
straint oil herself, that by no alteration of pace or 
gesture, she might iiiTord to her enemies the tri- 
umph of calculating tho excess of her mental agita- 
tion, ua}', despair. Slie stalked, therefore, with a 
slow rather than a swift step^ and, holding herself 
upright, seemed at once to endure with lirmnesa 
that wo which was passed, and bid defiance to tiiat 
which was about to come. But when she wixs bc- 
youd tho sight of those who remained in tlie hut, 
slio could no longer suppress tho exlixfinity of her 
agihition. Drawing her inantlo wildly round her, 
she stopped at the Hi'sl knoll, and climbing to its 
suiiimit, extended her arms up to the bright moon, 
as if accusing heaven and eartli for h<*r misfor- 
tunes, and uttered scream ou scream, like those of 
an eagle whose nest has been plundered of her 
brood. Awhile she vented her grief in these iimr- 
ticnlate cries, theu rushed on her way with a hasty 
and unequal step, in tho .vain iiope of overtaking 
tho party which was conveying her sou a prisoner 
to Dunbarton. But licr strength, superhuman as 


I 


- - it seemed, failed her ill the trial, uor was it poKsiljla 

she stood fixed as if the extremity of disti'css had j for her, with her utmost efforts, to aecomplihli her 

converted her into stone ; hut in a minute, tlie ; purpose. 

pride and violence of her temper, outbraved as j Yet slic presBcd onward, with all tho speed which 

she thought herself on her own threshold, enabled j her exhausted frame'eoiild exert. When food ho- 

lier to reply — “ Yes, insulting hag, my fair-liaired j came iiidiKpcnsable, she oiitcrcd tho fir£»t cottage : 
bo;ir may die, but it will not bo with a white hand j “ Give me to eat,” slio said ; “ 1 am the widow of 
— it has been dyed ill the blood of his enemy, ill the 
best blood of a Cameron — remember that; and 
when you lay your dead in liis grave, let it be his 
best epitaph, that he was killed by Hamisli Bean 
fop essaying to lay hands on the sou of 'MacTavish 
Mhor on his own threshold. Farewell — the shame 
of defeat, loss, and slaughter, remain with the clan 
that has endured it 1” * 

The relative of the slaughtered Cameron raised 
her voice in reply ; but Elspat, disdaining to con- 
tinue tlie objuration, or perhaps feeling her grief 
likely to overmaster her power of expressing her 
Ksontment, had left the hut, and was walking forth 
in the bright moonshine. 

Tho females who were arranging tlie corpse of 
the slaughtered man, hurried from their melan- 
choly la^ur to look after her tall figure as it glided 
away among tho cliffs, " 1 am glad is gone,” 
said one of the younger persons who assisted. " I 
would as soon dress a corpse when the great Fiend 
himself God aain us — stood visibly before us, as 
when Elspat of the Tree is amongst us. — Ay — ay, 
even overmuch intercourse hath she had with the 
Enemy in Ker day.” 

^ Silly woman,” answered the female who had 
maintained the dialogue witli the departed Elspat^ 

thinkest (hott that there is a worse fiend on earth, 
or beneath than the pride and fury of an offended 
woman, like yonder moody-minded hag t Know 
that blood has been aa fismiliar to her as the dew 


1 tV‘olf-braod, f. e. wDlf-cub. 


MacTavish Mhor — I am the mother of llaniish 
MacTavish Bean, — give mo to eat, that I may 
once more sec iny fair-liaircd son.” Her dcnuind 
was never refused, though granted in many ca^cs 
with a kind of struggle between compassion and 
aversion in some of those to whom sho applied, 
which was in others qualified by fear. The share 
sho had had in occasioning the death of Allan 
Breach Cameron, which must probably involve 
that of her own son, was not neciii*ati*1y known 
but, from a knowledge of lior violent passymTs iiini ' 
former habits of life, no one doubted that in one 
way or other she had been tlic cause of tho catas- 
tro|dio ; and Hamish Beau was considered, in the 
slaughter which he had coinmittod, rather as tho 
instrument than os the accomplice of liis mother. 

This general opinion of his countrymen was of 
little service to tlio uiifortiiiiato Hamish. As his 
captain, Green Colin, iindei'stood the manners and 
liabits of his counti'y, he had no difliciilty in col- 
lecting from Hamish the particulars accoraiianyiug 
his supposed desertion, and the Bubscqueiit death 
of tlic non-commissioiicd officer. He felt tlie ut- 
most compassion for a youth, who bad thus fallen a 
victim to tlie extravagant and fatal fondness of a 
parent But he had no excuse to plead which 
could rescue his unhappy recruit from the doom, 
which military discipline and the awai'd of a court- 
martial denounced against him for the crime he 
had committed. 

. j No time had been lost in their proceedings, and 
j' as little was interposed betwixt sentence and exe- 
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tiiitlon. General Imd determined to make a 

fievore example of tlie tot deserter who should- 
fall into his ])ower, and Here was one who had de- 
fended lilmsclf by main force, and had slain in tlie 
iifTray tlie officer sent to take him into custody. A 
i litter subject for punishment could not have oc- 
; currccl, and Hamish was sentenced to immediate 
! execution. All which the ititeiference of his cap- 
I tain in bis favour could procure, was that he should 
j die a soldier’s death ; for tbera had been a purpose 
I of executing him upon tlie gibbet. 

I The worthy clergyman of Glenorquhy chanccil 
I to bo at Duiibai*tou, in ntteiidaiico upon some 
I church courts, at the time of this c.'itastrophc. 11 c 
I vibited liis unfortunate parishioner in his dungooii, 
found liini' ignorant indeed, but nut obstinate, and 
the ahswein which he reecivod from him, when 
convcrsiim on religious topics, were such as induced 
him doubly to regret that a mind naturally pure 
and noble sliould have I'cniainod unhappily so wild 
:uid nncultivated. 

When he ascertained Uie real character and dis- 
position of the young man, the worthy pastor made 
deep and iiaitiful reficctioiis on bis own shyness and 
timidity, which, arising out of the evil fume that 
attached to the lineage of Hamish, had restniined 
him from charitably endeavouring to biiiig this 
strayed sheep within the great fold. While tlie 
good minister blamed his cowardice in times past, 
which had deterred liim from risking liis person, 
to save,, perhaps, an immortal soul, he resolved no 
longer to be governed by sucii timid counsels, but 
to ondcavonv, by application to his offic(‘rs, to otoin 
a ifprievc, at least, if not a pardon, for the crimin«*il, 
in whom he felt so nnusually interested, at once 
from his docility of temper and his generosity of 
disposition. 

Accordingly, the divine sought out Captain 
Campbell at the barracks within the garrison. 
Thci'e w’as a gloomy melancholy on the brow of 
Green Colin, wbicli was not lessened, but increased, 
when the clergyman stated his name, quality, and 
errand. " You c.annot tell me better of the yefung 
man than 1 am disposed to believe,” auswored the 
Highland officer ; you cannot ask me to do more 
in his behalf than 1 am of myself inclined, and 
have already ciideavoui'od to ilo. But it iti all in 

yain. General is half a Lowlaiider, half an 

Engli^irnaiy ' Ho has no idea of the high and en- 
thusiastic ciiaractcr which, in these mountains, often 
brings exalted virtues in contact with great crimes, 
which, however^ are less offences of tlie heart than 
errors of the understanding. I have gone so far as 
to tell him, that, in this young man, he was putting 
to death the best and the bravest of my company, 
where all, or almost all, arc good and brave. 1 ex- 
plained to him by what strange delusion the culprit’s 
apparent desertion was occasioned, and how little 
hiB heart was accessory to tlie crime which bis 
hand uhhappilv committed. His answer was, 
* These are Highland visions, Captain Campbell, as 
unsatSsfactory and vain as those of the second sight. 
An act of gross desertion may, in any case, be 
palliated under the pica of intoxication ; the mur- 
der of an officer may be as easily coloured over with 
that of temporary insanity. Tne example must be 
ma^e ; and if it has fallen on a man otlierwise a 
good recruit, it will have tlie greater effect’ — Such 
. being tlie G^eral’s unalterable purpose,” coutinued 
Captain Campbell, with a agh, ^ be it your care^ 


reverend air, tliat your ])enitent prepare, by break 
of day to-morrow, for that great change which we 
shall all one day be subjected to.” 

"And for which,” said the clergyman, "may 
Gk>d‘ prepare us all, as I in my duty will not 
wanting to this poor youtli.” 

Next morning, as the very earliest beams of sun- 
rise saluted tlio gray towers, which crown the 
summit of that singular and treinciidous rock, the 
soldiers of the new Highland ix>giiiieut appeared 
on the parade, withui the Castle of Dunbarton, 
and having fallen into order, began to move down- 
ward by steep staircases and narrow passages to- 
wards the cxtei'iial baiTier-gate, which is at the 
vtiry bottom of the rock. The wild wailings of 
the pibroch were heard at times, interchanged with 
tlie drums aud fifes, which beat the Dead Marcli. 

The unhappy criminal’s fate did not, at tot, ex- 
cite that general sympathy in the regiment wliicli 
would pi'obably have arisen had he been executed 
for desertion alone. The slaughter of the iiiifor- 
tuiiatc Allan Brcack had given a different colour to 
Hainisli’s ofieiicc ; for the deceased was much be- 
loved, and besides belonged to a numerous and 
I)owei*ful clan, of whom there were many in the 
ranks. The mifortuuate criminal, on the contrary, 
was little known to, and scaretdy comiccted with, 
any of liis regimental compaiiioiis. His father hail 
been, indeed, distinguished for his sti'eugtli and 
manhood ; hut ho was of a broken clan, as those 
names were called who had no chief to lead them 
to battle. 

It would almost have been impossible, iiianullier 
case, to have turned out of the ranks of the regi- 
ment the party necessary for execution of the sen- 
tence; but tlie six individuals selected for that 
piirpo^, were friends of the deceased, descended, 
like him, from the race of MacDlioiiuil Dhu ; and 
wiiile they prepared for the dismal task which their 
duty imposed, it was nut without a stern feeling of 
gratified revenge. The ]c.idii]g company of the 
regiment began now to defile from tlie barrier-^te, 
aud was followed by the otliers, each successively 
moving aud halting according to the orders of the 
Adjutant, 80 as to form three sides of an oblong 
square, with the raitke faced inwards. The fourth, 
or blank side of tlie square, was closed up by tlie 
huge and lofty precipice on which the Castie rises. 
Atemt the centre of the procession, bare-headed, 
disarmed, and willi his ^ds bound, come Hie 
unfortunate victim of military law. He was deadly 
pale, but his step was firm and his eye as bright as 
ever. The clergyman walked by bis side — Hie 
coffin, which was to receive his mortal remains^ 
was borne before him. The looks of his oomrades 
woi^e still, composed, and solemn. They felt for 
the youth, whose handsome form, and manly yet 
submissive deportment had, as soon as he was dis* 
tinctly visible to them, softened the hearts of many, 
even of some who had been actuated' by vindictive 
feelings. 

Tlio coffin destiuod for the yet livffig body of 
famish Bean was placed at the bottom Of the 
hollow square, about two yards distant from the 
foot of me precipice, which rises in that places 
steep as a stone wall to the height of tliree or four 
hundred feet Thidier Hie prisons was also M, 
the dergyman bHU oonHnuing by his side, pouring 
forth exhortaHons of courage and eonsdoHon, to 
which the youHi appeared to listen with respeetful 
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dcYotSon. With Hlow,and it seemed; almost uuwil- ’ those shorter patlis, which arc only used by podoa« 
ling steps, the 6piiig party euterod the square, and triaiis, or by men, like the minister, mounted on 
were drawu up facing the prisoner, about ten yards the siuall, but sure-footed, hardy, and sagocioua 
distant.^ The clergyman was now about to retire horses t>f the country. The place which be now 

— « Think, my son,” he said, “ on what 1 have told traversed, was in iticlf gloi>my and desolate, and 
you, and let your hope bo rested on the anchor < trailiiiuu had added to it die terroi* of suj^rstition, 
w'hich I have given. You will theu exchange a by affirming it was Imiiutod by an evil spirit, termed 
sliort and misei'able^ existence here, for a life in , Clotjht-^ear^^ that is, Hcdiiiantle, who at all times, 
which you will experiom^e neither sorrow nor jmiii. ' but especially at noon and at midiiight, traversed 

— Is dicro aught else which you can intrust to me : the glen, in enmity both to man and the iuii»iov 

to execute for you 1” | creation, did such evil as her power was permitted 

The youth lo<»kGd at hia sleeve buttons. They ; to extend to, and affiicted with ghastly terrors those 
were of gold, booty iicrUaps which hia father hatl whom she had not license otherwise to hurt, 
taken from some English officer during the civil ! The minister of Glenorqiihy liad set his faco in 
wars. Tlie clergyman disengaged tliem from his opposition to many of these supt^rstitioiis, which he 
sleeves. ; justly thought were derived from tho dark ages of 

Hy mother !*’ he said with some effort, give L*o])ery, ]>crh:ipA even from those of Pagaiiistii, and 
them to my poor mother ! — Sec hep, good faUicr, ■ unht to bo entertained or believed by tho Christians 
and touch her what she should think of all diis. ! of an enlighti‘iied ago. Simie of his more attached 
Tell her Hamish Bean is more glad to die than ! parisliiouei's consid(;ri'd him as too rash in oppos- 
ever ho was to rest after the longest day’s hunting. | ing the ancioiit faith of their fathers ; and though 
Fui'CW'ell, sir — Farewell I** ! they honoured the moral intrepidity of their pastor. 

The good man could scarce retire from tho fatal \ thoy could not avoid entertaining and expressing 
spot. An officer afforded him tho support of his ! fears, that he w'ould one day fall a victim to liU 
arm. At his last look towards llainish, ho beheld temerity, aiiid be torn to pieces in the glen of tlie 
him alive and kneeling on the coffin ; the few tliat ! Cloght>dcarg, or some of those other haunted wilds, 
were around him luid all withdrawn. The fahil | which he appeared rather to have a pride and plea- 
word w'as given, the rock rung sharp to Iho sound of | sum ill tra\ei*siiig alone, on tlic days and hours 
the diseliarge, and flnniish, falling forward with a J when the wicked spirits were supposed to have 
groan, died, it may he supposed, without almost a ' especial poiver over nam and boast, 
sense of the passing agony. These legends came across tho mind of the clergy- 

Teii or twelve of ms own coniiviny then came man ; and, solit;iry as ho was, a melaiielioly smile 
forward, and laid with solemn ruvereiico the rc- shaded his check, as ho tliought of the incoiisis- 
mains of tlieir comrade in tho coffin, while the Dead tciicy of human nature, and rcflocU'd how many 
Mai'ch was again struck up, .and the scvoiuJ com- bravo ineuyivliom the yell of the pibroch ivouldhavo 
panics, inarching in single files, passed iho coffin sent lieadlong against fixed bayonets, as tho wild 
one by one, in order that all might receive from the bull rushes on his enemy, might have yet feared to 
awful spectacle the warning which it was pt^cu- ciicimiiter thoso visinma*y torrors, which he himself, 
liaiiy intended to afford. The regiment was then, a man of f>oace, and in ordinary penis no way re- 
inurched off tho ground, and reasccuded tlio an- markable for the firmness of his nerves, was now 
cient cliff, tlieir music, as usual on such occasions, risking without hesitation. 

striking lively strains, as if sori'ow', or even deep As he looked ai*ound tho scene of desolation, ho 
thought, should as short a while as possible be the could not but acknowledge, iu his* own mind, that it 
tenant of the soldier’s bosom. w'as not ill chosen for tho haunt of those spirits, 

At the same time tho small paHy, wliicli w'c be- which are said to delight in solitude and desolation, 
fore mentioned, boi'e tlie bier of the ill-fated llamisli The glen was m steep and muTow, Uiat there was 
to his humble grave, in a corner of the church- but just room for the incrLdiaii sun to dai‘t a few 
yard of Dunbarton, usually assigned to criminals, scattered rays upon the gloomy and precarious 
Here, among the dust of the guilty, lies a youtli, stream w'hicli stole through its recesses, for the 
whose name, had he survived tlie ruin of tlie fatal most part in silence, but occasionally murmurrng 
events by which he was hurried into crime, might sullenly against tlie rocks and large stones, which 
have adorned the anijals of the brave. seemed deterniined to bar its fartlier progress. In 

The minister of Glenorquhy left Dunbarton, im- winter, or in the rainy season, tliis small stream woe 
mediately after he had witnessed the last scene of a foaming torrent of Jtlie most formidable magni- 
iliis melancholy catastrophe. His reason acquiesced tude, and it was at such periods that it had tom 
in the justice of the sentence, which required blood open and laid hare tho broad-faced and hnge frag« 
for blood, and he acknowledged that tho vindictive ments of rock, which, at the season of which we 
character of hia countrymen required to be power- siieak, hid its course from the eye, and seemed 
fully restrained by tho strong curb of social law. disposed totally to interrupt its course. ^ “ Uiidoubt- 
But still he mourned over me individual victim, edly,” tliought tlie clergyman, this mountara 
Wlw may arraign tlie bolt of Heaven when it bursts rivulet, suddenly swelled by a water-spou^ or 
among the eons of tlie forest ; ' yet who can refrain der-storro, has often been the cause of those acei- 
froin mbdminff, when it selects for the object of its dents, which, happening iu the glen called by her 
blighting aim the fair stem of a young oak, that pfo- name, have been ascribed to the agency <n tho 
mised to be the pride of tlie dell in which it flou- Cloght-deorg.’’ 

rished t Musing on tiiese melancholy events, noon Ju»t as this idea crossed his mind, he heard a 
found him engage in the mountain passes, by which female voice exclaim, in a wild and thrilling aecen^ 
lie was to return to his still distant home. " Michael Tyrie — Michael Tyrie 1” He, looked 

Confident in his knowledge of 'the country, the round in astonudimcnt, and not without rome feanl 
deigyraan had left the mam road, to seek one of ! It seemed for an instantinaif the Evil Being, whose 
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! '^xfstenco he had disowned, was about to appear for 
1 .ihe punishment of liis incredulity. This alarm did 
not hold him more than an instant, nor did it pre- 
vent his rcplyin^r in a fmn voice, "Who calls — 
and where are you 2’' 

" One who journeys in wTetchedness, between 
life and death/’ answered the voice ; and the 
speaker, a tall female, appeared from among tlio 
fragments of rocks which had concealed her from 
• view. 

As she approached more closely, her mantle of 
bright tartan, in which the red colour much pre- 
dominated, her statui'e, the long stride with which 
; sliQ advanced, and tho writhcii features and wild 
eyes which wci’o visible from under her curch, 
would have made her no inadequate I'cprcscntative 
of tho spirit which gave name to the valley. But 
Mr Tyrie instantly knew her as the Woman of the 
Tree, the widow of ^lacTavisli Mlior, the now child- 
less nioUier of llaniisli Bean. I am not sure whe- 
ther tho minister would not have endured the 
visitation of the Cloght-dearg herself, rather than 
tho shock of Klspat's presence, considering her 
crime and her misery, lie di^iw up his 1 ) 01*80 in- 
stinctively, and stood endeavouring to collect his 
idea", while a few paces brought her up to his horse’s 
head. 

Michael Tyrie,” said she," the foolish women of 
the Claehan ^ hold thee as a god — lie one to me, 
and s.'i.y (hat my son lives. 6ay this, and I too will 
he of thy worship — 1 will bend my knees on the 
seventh day in thy house of worship, and thy God 
shall be my God.” 

" Unhappy woman,” ivpliod tho clergyman, " man 
' forms not pactions with his Maker as with a cma- 
ture of clay like himself. Thinlccst thou to chalTor 
with Him, who formed the earth, and spivad out 
the heavens, or that thou caiist offer aught of ho- 
mage or dcvoti<)ii that can be worth acceptance in 
his eyes ? Ho hath asked oljcdiciice, nut 8aeriKco ; 
patience under the trials with which he aillicts ns, 
iustciul of v.aiii bribes, such as man ofiers to his 
changeful brother of clay, that ho may be moved 
from his purpose.” 

" Be silent, priest !” answ'crcd the desperate 
woman ; " speak not to mo the words of tliy white 
book. £lsp.A’s kiiulrcd w'ero of those who crossed 
themsclycs and knelt when tho sacring bell wiis 
rung ; and she knows that atonement can be made 
on the altar for deeds dono in the field. Elspat 
had once ftocks and herds, goats upon the cliffs, 
and cattle in the strath. She wore gold around her 
neck ^nd on her Iiair^ thick twists as those worn 
by'tlio heroes of old. All these would she have 
resigned to the priest — all these ; and if he wished 
for tile ornaments of a- gentle lady, or the sporran 
of a high chief, though they had been great as 
Macallanmore himself, MacTavisli Mhur would have 

r ieurcd them if ^Ispat had promised them. Elspat 
now poor, and has nothing to give. But the 
Black Aobot of Incliaffiay would have bidden her 
scourge her shoulders, and macerate her feet by 
pilgrimage, and he would have granted his pardon 
to her when he saw tliat her blood had flowed, and 
tliat her flesh had been tom. These tvere tho 
priests who had indeed power even with the most 
powerful — they threatened tlie great men of Uib 
earth with the- word of their moutli, the sentenee 


of their book, the blaze of their torch, the sound 
of their sacring bell. The mighty bent to their 



These were a powerful race, and might well ask the 
poor to kneel, since tlieir power could humble tlie 
proud. But you ! — against whom arc ye strongs 
but against women who have been guilty of folly, 
and men who never wpre sword 1 Tho priests of 
old were like the winter torrent which fills this 
hollow valley, and rolls these massive rocks against 
each other as easily as (lie'boy plays with Uic ball 
which he casts before him — But you ! you do but 
xescinble the suminer-stricken stream, which is 
iiimcd aside by the rushes, and stemined by a bush 
of sedges — Wo worth you, for tliere is no help in 
you !” 

The clergyman was at no loss to conceive that 
Elspat had lost the Roman Catholic faith without 
gaining any other, and that she still relaiiied a 
vague and confused idea of tho compo.sition with 
Uie priesthood, by confession, alms, and penance, 
and of their extcnsivo power, which, according to 
her notion, was adequate, if duly propitiated, even 
to cfleeting her son’s safety. Compassionating her 
situation, and allowing for her errors and ignorance, 
he answered her with mildness. 

" Alas, unhappy woman ! Would to God I could 
convince thee as easily where (hoii oiightest to sock, 
and art sure to find consolation, as I can assure 
you with a single word, that were Homo and all 
her priesthood once more in the plenitude of their 
power, they could not, for largesse or penance, j 
aflbi'il to thy misery an atom of aid or comfort. — ■ 
Kls{>at MacTavish, 1 grieve to tell you the nows.” r 

“ I know them without thy speech/’ said the uii- 
happy woman — "My son is doomed to die.” 

" Elspat,” resiimeil the clergyman, “ he was , 
doomed, and the sentence has bci'ii executed.” The 
hapless mother threw her eyes up to heaven, and 
utterctl a shriek so unlike the voice of a human .1 
being, that the eagle which soared in middle air j 
answered it os sho would have dono the call of her ! 
mate. 

"It is impossible 1” she exclaimed, "it is impos- ! 
siblc ! Men do not condemn and kill on tlie same ; 
day 1 Thou art deceiving me. — The people call ■ 
tlieo holy — hast tliou the heart to tell a motlicr : 
she has murdered her only child !” • 

" GU)d knows,” said the priest, the tears falling ! 
fast from his eyes, " tliat, were it in my power, 1 | 
would gladly tell better tidings — but these which 1 • 
bear arc as certain as they are fatal — - My own ! 
cars lieard the death-sho^ my own eyes beheld thy 
son’s deatli — thy son’s funeral. — My tongue bears 
witness to wliat my oars heard and my eyes saw.” 

The wretched female clasped her hands close 
together, and held them up towards heaven like a 
sibyl announcing war and desolation ; while, in 
impotent yet fri^itful rage, she poured forth a tido 
of the deepest imprecations^ — " Base Saxon cliiitll” 
shb exclaimed, " vile hypocritical juggler ! May 
tlie eyes that looked tamely on tlid death of my 
fair-haired boy be melted in their sockets witli | 
ceaseless tears, shed for those that aro nearest and | 
most dear id thee ! May. the cars that heard bis 
death-knell be dead hereafter to all odier sounds 
aaire the screech of tiie raven, and the hissing of 


1 ' The riKoge^ literally the etonci. 
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the adder ! May tlie tongue that tells me of Ins 
dcavh, and of ihy own crime, be withered in thy 
mouth — or, better, when tliou wouldst pray with 
thy people, may tiie Evil One guide it, and give 
voice to blasphemies instead of blessings, until men 
shall fly In teri'or from thy prcscmcc, and tlie 
thunder of heaven be lanched against thy head, 
and stop for ever thy cursing and accursed voice ! 
— Begone, with this nmlispn 1 Elspat will never, 
never again bestow so many words upon living 
man.’* 

Sho kept her word. From that day tlio world 
was to her a wilderness, in which she remained, 
without thought, care, or intcivst, absorbed in her 
own grief — iiidifleront to every thing else. 

With her mode of life, or rather of existence, 
tlid reader is already :is far acquainted as 1 have 
tho power of making him. Of her death, I can 
toll him nothing. It is supposed to have happened 
aeveral years after she had atti'acted the attention 
of my excellent friend Mra Bctimiio Bjiliol. Her 
heiicvolencc, w'liich was never satisfied with drop- 
]nng a peiitimeutal tear when (1101*0 wjis room for 
the operation of effective charity, iiidiiced her to 
niinho various attempts to alleviate the condition of 
this most wretched woniaii. But .all iicr exertions 
could only render Elspat'smciins of suhsistence kss 
prccariiius, a circumstance which, though generally 
interesting even to tlio most wititched outcasts, 
seemed to her a matter of total iiidiflcronce. Every 
attempt to place any pei*soii in her hut to take charge 
of her miscarried, tliroiigii the extreme rcsciitim'ut 
with which she regarded all intrusion on her soli- 
tiidc, or by tho timidity of those who had been 
pitchc<l upon to bo inmau a w itii the terrilde Wonum 
of the Tree. A|; length, when Elspat became tot'dly 
unable (in appearance at least) to tuni herself on 
the wretched settle which served her for a couch, 
ilio humanity of Mr Tyrie’s successor scut two 
women to attend upon the last nionicnts of the 
solitary, which could not, it was judged, be far dis- 
tant, and to avert the possibility that she might 
perish for want of assistance or food, before sho 
sunk under tlie effects of cxUx*mc age, or mortal 
malady. 

It was on a November evening, that the two 
women, appointed for this luehiiidioly pnrposH', 
arrived at tho miserable cottage which wo have 
already dcscriljcd. Its wretched inmate lay stretched 
upon tho lH;d, and seemed almost already a lifeless 
corpse, save for the wandering of ‘the fierce dark 
eyes, which rolled in their sockets in a manner 
terrible to look upon, and seoincd to watch, with 
surprise and indignation, tho motions of tho stran- 
gers, as persons whose presence was alike uncx- 
cted and unwelcome. They were frightened at 
r looks ; but, assured in each other’s eomxiauy, 
tliey kindled a fire, lighted a candle, prepared food, 
and made other arrangements for the discharge of 
tlie duty assigned them. 

Tho assist^ts agreed they should watch tlie bed- 
aide qjf sick person by turns; but, about midnight, 
overcome by fatigue, (for they had walked fiir uiqf 


morning,) botli of them fell fast arioep^-<-When 
they awoice, which was not till after the interval of 
some hours, the hut w:is .empty, and the patient 
gone. They rose in terror, and went to Uie door 
of tho cotkigG, wtiioh was latched aa it liad been at 
night. They looked out into tlio darkness, and 
caUod upon their cliarge by her name. The night- 
raven screamed fi*um the old oak-tree ; tlie fox 
howled oil the hill ; the lioarsc waterfall replied 
with its echoes ; but there was no human answer. 
Tlie terrified w'omen did not daro to inake farther 
search till moi'ning should appear ; for the sudilen 
disnp]>earaiice of a creature so frail as Elspat, to- 
gether with the wild loiior of her history, intimidated 
them fvnm stirring fi^oiu the hut. They rcniaincfl, 
therefore. In dreadful horror, sometimes thinking 
they hcanl her voice without, and at other times, 
that sounds of a different description wore mingled 
with (ho mournful sigh of the iiight-brcM^xe or the 
dash of the cascade. Sonictiines, too, tlie latch ^ 
rattled, .'is if some frail and impotent hand were in 
vain attempting to lift it, and ever and anon they 
expected the eiitnince of their terrible patient, oni- 
iniited by snpern.atnrul strength, and in tho com- 
pany, perhaps, of some being more dreadful than 
hei*i»clf. Morning came at lengtii. Tliey sought 
brake, rock, and thicket, in vain. Two hours after 
daylight the niini.ster himself .‘ipne.'ii'cd ; and, on the 
rt'port of tlic watchers, caused the country to be 
alarmed, and a general and exact Bcarch to bo made 
tlirougli the whole neighbourhood of tho cottage, 
and the oak-tree. But it was all in vain. Elspat 
MacHivi^li wiis never found, whether dead oi* alive; 
nor could there ever be traced the slightest cir- 
ciiinstanco to indicate her late. 

The iicighbmirliood was divided concerning tho 
cause of her ilisappearance. Tho credulous thought 
tliat the Evil Spirit, under whoso infiiionco she 
seemed to have acted, had carried licr away in the 
body; and there arc many who arc still unwilling, 
at untimely hours, to pass the r»ak-tree, beneath 
which, as they allege, she may still bo seen seated 
according to her wont. Others less ruperatitious 
supposed, that had it been possible to search the I 
gulf of tho Corric Dim, the profound /lepths of the 
lake, or the wliehning eddies of the river, the re- 
mains of Elspat MacTavisli might have boon disco- 
vered; as nothing wns«raoro natur.al, considering her 
state of body and mind, than tliat she should liavo 
fallen in by accident, on precipitated herself inten- 
tionally into one or other of those places of suiw 
desteuction. T 1 ic clergyman entertained an opinion 
of his own. lie tliought impatient of the 
watch wliich was placed over her, this unhappy 
woman’s instinct had taught licr,. as it directs 
various domestic animals, to withdraw hereof from 
the sight of her own race, that the death-struggle 
might tako phicu in some secret den, where, in tM 
probability, her mortal relics would never, meet the 
eyes of mortals. 'J'bis species of instinctive feeling 
soemod to him of a tenor with the whole course 
her unhappy life, and most likely to influence her 
witen it drew to a conclusion. 
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Note A.— The Keith FAMiLv. 

The Kefthg of Craig, In Kincnnliiioshire, dinfi^cndod from 
John Keith, fourth son of Willliiiii, Aocond Karl Hlarlflclial. 
who got from Ills father, about 1481), the lands of Craig, and 
part of Oarvock, In thiit county. Jn Douglas's ftarunage, 41.3 
to 445 , is a pedigree of tlint fiinily. Colonel Rolicrt Keith of 
Cmlg, (tlic seventh in descent from Jolin,) by his wife. Agues, 
daui^itcr of Robert Murray of Murraysliall. of the family of 
Blachbarony, widow of Colonel Stirling, of the family of Keir, 
had one son ; via. Ilobort Keith of Craig, ambassnd<»r to the 
court of Vienna, nfterwanls to St Potersbiirgh, wliicli latter 
fituntlon he held at the ncce.ssioti of King George lIT.,->ulio 
died at Edinburgh in 1774. ITe niarri^ Margaret, second 
daughter of Sir 'Wlllvim Ciinningliain of Cavrington, by .Janet, 
only child and hoire&s of Sir .T.iines Dick or Prcstonfield ; and, 
ninong other children of this riiarriagc, were, tiie late wcU- 
knonn diplomatist, Sir Itoliert Murray Keith, K.ll., a gencml 
in 11)0 nnny, and for s«)mo time nnibass.'idor at Vienna; Sir 
Basil Keith, Knight, captain in the navy, who died governor 
of iTiimaioa ; and iny excellent friend, Anne Murray Keith, whu 
ultimately came into poiiscssion of the family estates, and died 
not long before the date of this Introduction, (laai.) 

Note B.— Holy rood. 

The reader may be gratltied with Hector Boece’s narrattve 
of the original foundation of the famous A bbey of Holyrood, 
or tlifl Holy Cross, ns given in Jlellendcn's translation : 

Eftir aeoth of Alexander the first, lilsbrothir David come 
out of Ingland, and wes erowiiit at Scone, tlio yuir of ijfcHl 
McxxTV yelris, and did grot lustic-c, eftir his coronation, in all 

B irtls of nls rcalme. ITo had na weris during the time of King 
ary ; and wes so pictnoiis. that he mt daylic in jiidgeiuent, to 
caus his nnre commonis to have Justice ; and cnasit the actionia 
of his noblis to bo doeidit be his othir jugi.s. Ho gart ilk jugo 
redres the skalthis that come to the party he his wrang sentence ; 
throw quhllk, he dccorit his realm with nioiiy nobil nctis, and 
decklt tho veimonnia ciistoine of Viotiis choir, quhilk wes in* 
micit ttore be Ingliamcn, quhen tliay com with llneno Mar* 
garet ; for the canilii wes nofsum to al gud nianerls, inukand his 
pepll tender and effominat. 

**In the fonrtjreir of his regnCtethls nohill prince come to 
visie the madln Ctestell of Edinburgh. At this time, all the 
houndlsof Scotland were fill of woddfs, Icsoiiris, andmedols; 
for tho cUlintre wes more gevin to store of bi'stiall, than ouy 
proiloctioun of comis ; and about this cnstell was ane gret forest, 
full of haria, liindis, toddis, and sicklike manor of beistis. Now 
was the Rude Day cumin, called tho Exaltation of tho Croce ; 
and, becaiis the samln was ane lilo solempnc day, tho king imst 
to his contemplation. Eftir tlie inossls wer done with niaist 
lolcmpnltleaiid reverence, comperit afore liim inoiiy young and 
insolen boronis o£ Scotland, ricfit dcsinis to liaif sum plcsur and 
aolace, bo cluce of bnndis In tho said forest. At this time wes ! 
with tho king ane mau of singularc and devoit life, nnnilt Aik* ! 
wine, channon eftir the ordour of Sanct Angnstlne, quhllk wes ; 
lang time confessoure, afore, to King David in IngLona, the time ! 
tliat he wes Brie of lluntingtoun and Nurtlminhirland. This 
rellgioot nan dUsuadlt the king, bo inony reasonis, to pas to 
this fauntla ; akid allegit the day wos so solempnc, bo reverence 
of the holy crooe, that he siild gif him emr, for that day, to 
eontemplanon, tlian ony othir exerrition. Nochtheles, his dis* 
auerion is liUll avalit ; for the king wes flnallie so provofcK, be 
lAoportune lollcitatfoun of bis biuronli, that lie post, nochtwith- 
alandlng the aolempnite of this day, to his hountls. At last, 
quhen he wes eomin throw the vail tliat lyla to the gret elst fra 
the saidieaatelU qiihare now lyla the Canongait, the stalk past 
throw tho wod with aie noyls and din of rachis and buglllis, that 
all the bestb were roslt nn tbair donnit. Now wes the king 
eunb to the ftite of the crag, and all his noUlis teverit, heir 
and thair Irii him, at thair'giune and solace; quhen siiddenlio • 
apperit t^iis sldat, the fidrfsthart that em wls sene iJtnw wiUi 
levand creature. The noyis and din of this hart rlunand, as i 
apperit, Vith awftd and braid ttaidls, maid the kingis hon so ] 


effmyit. that nn renzeis niicht liald liim; hot mn, perforce, 
ouirinire and iimssis. away with the king. Nochthulos, tho ' 
hart followit sd'fast, that he dang balth the king and his iioivo ; 
to the ground. Thun the king kei>t abak his liandis betwix tho > 
tindH of this hart, to liaif savit him fra tho stmik thairof ; and 
the haly crocc slaid, incontinent, in his handis. The hart tii-d ; 
away with gret violence, and ovaiiist in the same place quharo , 
now spritigla tho Rude Well. The pepll richt aftirayitly, re- • 
tumit to him out of all partis of the wod, to comfort him efior . 
his tmbill ; niul fell oti kneis, ricvotly adoring tlie holy croco ; 
for it was not cumin but sonic lievinly providence, as weill np- 
perls: fi»r thair isna man canschaw of quliat mater it is of, 
iiiutfil or tre. Hone eftir, the lung retiimit to bis castcll ; and I 
ill the nlcht following, he was iMmonisl, be ane vision in Ins . 
slcip, to big nne abbay of cliannonis regular in tho samo place 
qiiliaro he gat tho croce. Ala sone as lio was awolkiimit, lie 
scliuw Ills visionc to Alkwine, his coiifcswiiro ; and he na thin-* 
suspcndcil his gud mind, hot er.ir inflainiiiit him with 
fervent dovotiuii tlmirto. Tho king, incontinent, send his trai't 
servandis in Franco and Fhuideris, and brocht richt cmfiy 
masoiiis to big this abbay ; sjoic dcdicat it in tho honour of 
Uiis haly croce. The croce renianit cuiitincwuUy in tho said 
abbay, to the time of King David Bruce ; qidiilk was unbap- ■ 
pily tunc with it at Duruuc, qiihore it is haldin yit in gret ve- ■ 
ncnition.'* — Bokce, book 12, ch. Ifl. 

Jt is by no means clear wdiat Ecottlsii prince flrst built a 
palace, properly so called, in tho precincts of this renowned J 
sc.at of Kinctity. Tlie abbey, endowed by successive sovereigiM 
and many powerful nobles with munifleent gifts of lands and ; 
tithes, canic, in process of time, to bo ono of tho most iiii* ! 
portant of tho ecclesiastical corporations of Sct>tlaDd ; and ns 
early ;is tho tlnys of Robert Bruce, parliaments were held oeen- 
siunally witliin.its buildings. Wo have ovidonco that Jamos IV. 
had a royal lodging adjoining to the cloister ; but it Is generally 
agreed that the first considerable edifice for the occommoda* 
tiou of the royal family erected here was that of James V., 
anno hVio, great part of which still remains, and forms the 
north-w'estern side of the existing palace. The more modem 
buildings which complete tlie quadrangle were erected by King 
Chiu'les n. The name of the old conventual church was used 
as the p.'irisli church of the Conongato from the period of tho 
llefomiation, until James 11. claimed it for his chapel royal, 
atid had it fitted up .accordingly in a stylo of splendour which 
grievously outraged the feelings of liis Presbyterian suUccts. 
The roof of this fragment of a once magnifleent church nil in 
the year 1708, and it has remained ever since in a state of dcsti* 
latifrti. — For fuller particulars, see the Prwincial Antiquities 
of Scotland, or thb History of HcHyrood, by Mr Charles 
Mackie. 

Tlie greater part of this ancient palace is now again occupied 
by his Majesty Charles the Tenth of Phuicc, and the rest of ^ 
that Illustrious family, which, in former ages so cIoQely con*V 
nected by marriage and alliance with the house of Stewart J 
socnis to have been destined to run a similar career of ml^ ^ 
fortune. Jiiiquirscant in pace ! 

Note C.— The Bankatyns Club. 

This Club, of which the Author of Waverloy has the 1 
to be President, was Instituted In February, 1823, for the I 

K uf printing and publishing works illustrative of the h* ' 
atiire, and antiquities of Scotland. It continues to pi 
and Inis already rescued from oblivion many ourioua r 
of Sottish HUtoiy. 

Note D.-*-Thb Soumjeryilles. 

Tho ancient Norman family of the Sommertilles came 1, 
this island with William the Ctmqueroir, and established < 
branch in Gloueesterdiire, another In Seotland. After the Ir 
of 700 years, the remaining posseiilom oi these two bni 
were united in the person of me late Lotd Sommervllle, or 
death of his Englisu kinsman, tlw weU-knoini Author of " 
Chase." 
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Note I:. •-Steele, a CgvEVANTcu, sbot ire CAi*TAiai 
Cbeicbtov. 


The following eitract from SwUfk Life of Creicliton give* 
the pnrticulAn of the bloody aoene alluded to in the test : ~ 

** Having dmnh hard one night. 1 (Crelchton) dreamed that 
1 had found Captain David Steele, a notorloue rebel, In one of 
tlie live taxmen* houMi on a mountain in the shire of Clydes, 
dale, and parish of Lismahago. witliin eight niilet of Hamilton, 
a place that 1 was well acquainted with. This man was head 
of the rebels, since the affair of Alrs-Moss; having succeeded 
to Hackston, who bad been tliere taken, and afierwuds lumged, 
os the reader has already hean^ for, as to Jtobert MamiltOD, 
who was then Comniander-ln-Clilef at Hothwell Bridge, ho 
appeared no more among them, but fled, as it was believed, 
to Holland. 

** Steele, and his father before him, held a farm in the e^te 
of Uaniillon, within two or three miles of that town. Wiicn 
lie betook himself to anns, tlie fenn lay waste, and the Duke 
sould And no other person who would venture to take it ; where* 

I upon his Grace sent several messages to Steele, to know die 
I reason why he kept the fumi waste. 'J'ho Duke received no 
I otlier auswer, than that he would keep It waste, in spite of him 
; and the king too ; wliereupon his Grace, at whose table I had 
always the honour to be a welcome guest, desired I would .use 
; tiiy endeavours to destroy tlmt rogue, and 1 would oblige him 
! forever. 

e^ifUf***** 
j **I return to mystery. When 1 awnked out of my dream, 

. as I had done before in the affair of Wilson, (and I desire the 
same apology 1 made in the introduction to these McmolK way 
serve for both,) I presently rose, and ordered thirty'Six dragoons 
to be at the place appointed by break of day. When wo ar* 
rived tliitber, I sent a party to each of die Ave fanners* houses. 
This villain Steele hud murdered above forty of the king’s sub* 
jects in cold blood ; and, as 1 was informed, had often biin snares 
to cntnipuic; but ft happened, tlLst although he usually kept a 
gong to attend him, yet at this time he liod none, wla'it he 
stood in the greatest need. One of the party found liiin in one 
of the fanners* houses, Just as I happened to dream. The dra* 
goons tirat searched all the rooms below without success, till 
two of tlioin hearing someliody stirring oyer their heads, went 
up a pair of tunipike stiiirs. Steele liad put oii his clothes, 
wliilo die search was niakiiig below ; the chtuubcr where he lay 
was called the cliamber of lWse,i which is the name given to 
a room whore tho laird lies, when lie comes to a teiiant*s lioiuc. 
Stcolo suddenly opening a door, fired a blunderbuss down at 
I the two drAgouii% as they were coming up the stairg ; but the 
! bullets gnizing against tbe side of the turnpike, only wounded, 
and did not kill them. Then Steele violently tiuiew hiiiiscU 
down the stairs among them, and made towards tho door to 
nve hfa life, but lost it upon the spot ; for the ilragoons who 
guarded the house despatched him with dieir broadswords. I 
was not with the party when he was killed, being at that time 
employed in searching at one of the odier lioiiici, but 1 soon 
found what had happened, by hearing die noise of the riiot 
made with the blunderbuss ; tiw whence I returiied straight 
to Lnnark, and immediately sent one of tho dragoons express 
to General Drummond at Edliibnigh.**— An/rA IFbrilv, Fof. 
XII. (Mcmcirt ef Captain John Creichton,) pages 57 
Edit. Edinb. 1824. 

Wodrbw gives a dilTcrent account of this exploit— ** In De- 
cember this year, (1688,) David Stcil, in the paridi of Li»ua- 
hagbw,' was surprised in the fields by Lieutenant Csoichton, 
ana after his surrender of himself on quarters, he was in a very 
little time most barbarously sliot, and ilea buried in the cbwch- 
yard tlierc.*' 

I Note F.— Ibon Rasp. 


The ingenious Mr R. Cbasiiixbs, in his Traditions of Edin- 
burgh, gives the following account of the forgotten rasp or risp ; 

** Tina house bad a |>f» or litp at the door, instead of tlie 
more modem convenfciice, a knocker. .The' pin, rendered inte- 
restlng by tlie figure which Itmakes in 8cot|hli song, was formed 
of 'a small rod of Iron, twisted or notchtp/^whicli was placed 
perpendicularly, starting out a little from, the door, and bore a 
email ring of the same metal, which an applicant for odmlitanoe 
drew rapidly up and down tho nieki, so as to produce a grating 
sound. Bometimea the rod was rimniy stretched across tho 
I rit^fing bole, a convenient aperture tlirough which the porter 
could take cognisance of the poion applying s In whfdi case it 
acted also as a stanchion. These were aunost all disused about 

sixty ^rears ago, whrii knockers were genenUy substituted as 

more genteel. But knockers at that time did not long reniaio 
in repute, though they have never been altogether superseded, 
even by bells, in tlie Old Town. The comparative merit of 
knockers and pins was for a long tine a mibfect of doubt, and 

many knockers got their heads twisted off in the course of the 

dlspnte.'*— CuAsiBBita’a TradttUme Edinburgh. 


1 Or chamber Ilf stale I ID called flem tbedali, cveeaopy and da 
tiOB of floor, which dlstlBCttlshed the 'nark of old haw which n 
occupied by thorn of high rank. Hence tbs phnae wm obUqudy u 
to sigaiiy etatc la genanl. 


Note Q.— Countess or Eoufftozf. 

Sumnnalt Kennedy, daughter of Sir ArcldbaM Kanne^ Ot 
CuUean, Bart., by Elizabeth Leily, daughter w David Loid 
Newark, third wife of Alotander 8^ Earl of Egllnton, and 
mother of tho 10th and 1 1 th Earla She lurvlvad her huebsnd, 
who died 17S0, no less than fifty-seven years, and died Match, 
1780, in her 01st year. Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Blienbeid, pub- 
IMicd 1726, ie dudivatud to her. In verse, by Hamiltoa of 
Bfingour. 

The following nccoiiiit of this distinguished lady is taken from 
Boswell’s Life uf Johnson by 31r Crokor : — 

** Lady Margaret Dalryniple, only diuighter of John Earl of 
Stair, Tiianiedln 17(M>, to Hugh, Tliird Earl of Loudoun. Blie 
died ui 1777, aged one hundred. Of this venerable lady, end 
of the Countess of Eglhitouno, whom Johnson vlstted next day, 
ho thus speaks In his Journep.-^* Length of life Is distributed 
impartially to very difl'vrent modes of life, in very different CH* 
mates ; and the iiiouiitains have no greater examples of age than 
tlie Lowlands, where 1 was introduced to two ladles of liigli 
quality, one nf whom (I.iidy Loudon) in her ninety-fourth year, 
presided at her table with the full exercise of all .her powers; 
and tlib otlier, (l.ady Eglintuune.) had nttainod heroigbty-fourth 
year, without any diminution of her vivacity, and litUo reason 
to accuse time of depredations on her beauty.* ** 

**Lady Eglintoiiiie, tlioueh she was nowin her oighty-flflh 
year, and had lived hi tho retirement uf tho coimtty for obnoat 
half n ceiitiiry, was n very ugrceiiblo woman. She was of 
tho nolile house* of Kennedy, and had all tho elevation wlilch 
tlie coiiHciouMiCM of cuvh birth inspires. Slor figure was ma- 
jestir, her iiunners high-bred, her renillng extensive, and her 
oonveraiitioii elegant. She had been Uie admiration of the gay 
circles of life, and the Patn»ncu of poets. Jir Johnson was de- 
lighted witii Ills reception here. Her princinlos in church and 
state wrre congenial with his. She knew all tils merit, and hail 
heard much of him from lirr mn, Earl Alexander, who loved 
to cultivate tlie iicquaintaucu of men of talents in every depart- 
ment.” 

** 111 the ccuirio of our cunversatinii this day, it came out that > 
L.idy Eglintoiinu was married Iho year before Dr Johnson was 
bom ; upon which she uraciuusly said to him, that she might J 
have been liis mother, aixl that sliu now adopted him ; and when 
wo were going away, slie endtrnced him, saying, ' My dear son, , 
farewell !* My friend was much pleased with this day’s enter- i 
toinment, and owned that I laid uoiio well to force liini out.” 
veasiiSeast, 

” At Sir Alexander Dick’s, from that abi«nce of mind to < 
which every iiian is at times subject, 1 told. In a blundering j 
manner, JiOdy Eglintoiiruj’s cuiiiplirnentary adoption of Dr i 
Johnson ns her son ; fur I unfortunately stated that her lady- i 
riiip adoptcil him ns her son, in conscqueiico of her having been • 
married the year t^er ho was born. Dr Johnson instantly cor- i 
rccted me. * Sir, don’t you perceive that you are defaming the i 
Countess ? For, bup^iosing mo to bo her son, and that slie was • 
not married till the yvar nfior in> birth, I must have bhon her 
fwituriff son.' A young lady of quality who was present, very i 
handsomely said, * Might not the son have JustifitMl tho fault 
My friend was much flattered by this compliment, which he 
never forgot. 'When in more than ordinary spirits, iind talk- 
ing of his Journey hi Scotland, he has called to me, * Biwweti, | 
what wiis it tiint the young lady of quality said of iiio at Sir ' 
Alexander Dick’s ?' Nobody wiU doubt that 1 was happy in ' 
repeating it.” 


Note IT.— Kakl of Wintow. 

The incident hero alluded to is thus narrated in Nichols' Pro- 
gresses of James L, Vol. HI. p. 306. 

** Tho family” (nf Winton) ” owihI its first elevation to tl-.c 
union of Sir Clirlstnpher Seton with a sister of King Robtn't 
Bruce. Wltli King James VI. they acquired groat favour, 
who, having creatra Ids brother Earl of DiinfermUne in 1560, 
made Robert, seventh Lord Boton, Earl of Wlntoo in IfgXk , 
Beforo tho King’s accossion to the English throne, his Mriesty j 
and tbe Queen were frequently at Seton, where the Earl kept j 
a very hospitable table, at which all foreigners of quah'ty'were : 
entertained on their visits to Scotland. Ills LoidMiip died In 
1609, and was burled on the 5th of April, on the very day the 
King left Edinburgh for England. Hia Majesty, we are told, 
was pleased to Kst himself at the south-west round of tlie 
orchard of Seton, on the highway, till the funeral wofl^over. 
that he might not wUlidraw the noble emnpany ; and he wSo 


that he had lost a go(^» faithful, and loyalftiiMoct.' 

Nichols’ Progreeeer '*fK. Jame* I. vol. 


JILp.90e. 


Note I— MacGreoob of OrjrxmTtAX. 

The 3 of Octr: (1603) Allastcr MneOrrgor of Olenstfue tine 
be tlie laird Arkynloi, bot escapit agalne; bot after tMien be 
tlio Earle of Argyll the 4 of Januarii, and brought to Bdri 

tho 9 of Jaiiunr: 1604, wt: 18 luae Of hes friendes MacOregnve. 

He was convoyit to Berwick be the galrd, conform to tbe 

Earte’i promes; for be piomesit to put him out' of Scottii 
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fraud i Siia he kelpit on lllclandman*k promes. In leipeet he 
lent the riird to convoy him out of Bcottb grand ; hot yoi wer 
not flirectit to pairt wt: him, hot to fetche him hak Of^ne. 
The 18 of Jantmr, he came at evin ngaine to Edinhurglie j and 
apone tlie SO day, ho was haugit at the crosie. and ij of hti 
freindei and name, noon one gailowe: binnelf beiM chieff, he 
was lianglt his andn night above the rest of hesfrfendls."— 
BiMtax.L'H Diarp, fin DatULL'a Firaffmmtt qfSeottUh Hit- 
thrift) V> 

Kote E.~Locb Aw*. 

*' Loch Awe, ngon the banke of which tho iccno of action 
look place, is tlilrty-four miles in length. The north hide m 
bounded by wide niuira and inconsldentble which occupy 
an extent of country from tweh'e to twenty tnilcs In breadth, 
and the whole of this space is encloicd ns by circiimvallotion. 
Upon the north it Is barred by Locli FSitivo, on tlic sontli by 
Loch Awe, and on the east by tlio dreadful pass of Hrnndir, 
through which on arm of tho latter liiko opens, at nhoiit fnnr 
miles from its eastern extremity, and dheharges the river Awe 
Into the former. The pass is about tliree mites in lengtii ; its 
east side is bounded by the almost inaccossitilv steeps wlncli form 
the base of the vast and nigged Tiioimtaiii of Cnioohnii. The 
crags rise in some pl.'iccs almost porpoiidiciilnrly from the wntcr, 
and for their chief extent show no tfwioo nor level at ihoir feet, 
but a rough and narrow edge of <itoriy beach. Uimn the whole 
of tlieso cliffs grows a thick and intfrwoxen woml of all kinds of 
trees, botl) timber, dwarf, and coppice : no (rncif existed tliroiigl 
the wilderness, hut a winding path, which soinotinics crept along 
the preoiiiituus hciglit, and sometimes descended in a straight 
pass along the margin of the water. Near the extremity of tho 
rieAIc, a narrow level npcneil between the water and flic crag ; 
but a great iiart of this, as well as of the preceding steeps, was 
formerly enveloped in a thicket, wliicli sliowed little fwiiity to 
tlie feet of any but tho martins and wild Ciita Along tlie west 
side of tho puss lies a wail of sheer and barren crags. From 
behind they rise in roiigli, uneven, and heathy declivities, out 
of tlie wide iniiir before iiicntioix'd, between Loeh Fitive .and 
Loch Awe; but in front tiiey tenninute nbnipllyin tlie most 
friglilfni precipices, which form tiio whole side of tlic pa<s, and 
descend at one fall into tho water whieli Hlls its trough. At 
tlie north end of tlio Ixirricr, and at the tcriiiination of the pass, 
lies that part of the cliff which is called Craiftaiiniii ; at Its foot, 
tho arm of the lake gmdually contracts Its water fn a very 
narrow space, and at .length teruiinates at two rocks (calloil 
the Hocks of Ilrandlr,} which fonn n straight eliaiiiiel, some- 
thing ress'ujhiing the lock of a canal. From this outlet there 
Is a continual d4*»ccnt towards Loch Kitive, and from iK'nec the 
river Awe ivmrs out its current in a furious stn'Hiii, fonniing 
over a beil broken witlt holes, and cumbered with masses of 
granite and whinstone. 

•• If ever there w.w a bridge near C'raiganuni in ancient tlnioa, 
it niuit have hern at the Rocks of Itraiidir. From the days of 
Wallace to tlii^ of General Wade, there were never paiM'iges 
of this kind but in places of great necessity, too narrow for a 
boat, and .too wide for a leap ; even then tli(>y were Imt an 
unsafe fiMitway foniied of the trunks nf treesplacvd tmnsvor««Iy 
from rock to rock, iinstripped of their h.ark, and destitute of 
either plank or rail. For such a structure, there is no place in 
the neighb urliood of Graiganunl, but at the rooks above inep- 
Uoned. In the lake and on the river, the w,itor is far too wide $ 
hut at tho strait, the simce is not greater than might be crossed 
Ity a tall mountain pine, and the rocks on cither side are formed 
hy nature, like a pier. Tliat tliis point was always a place of 
imssnge, is renders probable by its facility, and tlic use of recent 
times. It is not long since it was tho common gate of the country 
on cither side tho river and ttie pass ; the mode of crossing is yet 
In the memory of people livlnx, and was performed by a littio 
curmch moored on either side the water, and a stout cable fixed 
across tlie stream from bank to bank, by which the passengers 
dre^ themselves across in the manner still practised fn places of 
the same nature. It is no argument against tlio existence of a 
bridge in former times, that the above method only existed in 
ours, mther than a passage of that kind, which would seem the 
more Improved expedient. The oontradiction is sufficiently 
accounted for by Hie dec^ of timber in the neighbourhood. 01 
old, both oaks and firs of an immense Hxe abounded within a 
veryinconriderable distance i but it is now many years since the 
dsetnietlM of tlie forests of Glen Eitive and Oleu Urcha has 
deprived the country of all the trees of sufficient sixe to cross the 
strait of Hrnndir ; and it Is probable, that the enmeh was not 
fadrodueod till the want of timber bad disenabled the inhabitants 
of the oountiy from maintaining a bridge. It only fkrther ra- 
vens to be noticed, that at some distance below the rocks of 
Bnndir, there was Ibnneilar a ford, whldr was used for cattle 
B the memory of people nvtng; from the nairowness of the 
pOMoge, the Caret orthe stream, and the broken bed of thexlver, 
however, a dangerous pass, and could only be attempted 
yh BCrty at telsuri and by to fte JMdal 



Nutf. Tj — Battt.e betwixt the Armies or the 

HbUOB ABD MAODOBOAii O* IiOBir. I 

«• Blit the King, whose deer^bought exp^enoe In war had 1 
taught him extreme caution, remained in the Braes of Balqithid. 
dor till he iud acquired by Ills sides and outdiirrles a pcnocc 
knowledge of the disposition of the army Of Ldrn, and the inten- 
tion nf its leader. lie tlien divided his force into two columns, 
intnisting the command of the first, in which lie placed his 
arehuraaiid lightost armed troops, to Sir James Douglas, whilst 
he himself took the leading of the other, which consisted prin- 
dpally of his knights and barons. On approaching the defile, 
Rriico despatched Sir James Douglas by a pathway which tho 
enemy hud ncgh^cted to occupy, with directions to advance 
silently, and gain the heights above and In front of the hilly 
ground where the men of Lorn wore concealed ; and, having 
ascertiifncd that this movement had been executed with success, 
he put hinikOlf at tho head of his own division, and fearlessly led 
hfs men into the defile. Here, prepared as he was for what was 
to take place, it was difficult to prevent a temporary panic, when 
the }cll which, to this day, invariably precedes the assault of the 
infitintuinecr, burst from the rugged bosom of Ben Cruiicbaii ; 
and the woods which, the moment before, had waved in silence 
and solitude, mvo forth their birth of steel-clad warriqrs, and, 
in an instant, beenme instinct with the dreadful vitality of war. 
Blit although aiipallod and cheeked for a brief space by the 
eiiddeni:e>‘S of the assault, and the masses of rock which the 
enemy rolled down from the precipices, Bruce, at the head of 
his division, pressed up the side of the mountain. Whilst this 

K rty as.H,aulted the men of Lora with the utmost fury, 8ir Janies 
uigl.'is and his party (.hoiited suddenly upon the hciglits in 
their front, showering down their arrows upon them ; and, 
ivlien these missiles were exhausted, attacking them with their 
swords and b.att1e-nxes. Tlie conseqiienee of such an attack, 
both in front iiiid rear, was the total di«conifitiiro of the army 
of Lorn ; and the cireiinistances to which this chief had so con- 
fidently looked forwurtl, as rendering the destruction of Bruce 
almost inevitable, were now lunied with fatal elTcet against 
hiinseir. Ilis great .superiority of miiiibvrs cumbered and im- 
peded liisiiinvcmenls. Thrust, by the double assault, and by 
the peculiar nature of tho ground, into such nnrrf>w rcgiin as tho 
pass afforded, and driven to fury by finding themselves cut to 
pieces in detail, witlmiit i>ower of resistance, the men nf Lorn 
fled bfiwards Lorh Kitive, where a bridge thrown over the Awe, 
and siii>j)ortod upon two Immense rocks, known by the n.imo 
of tho Itocks of Jtmndir, formed the solitffiy comrnunic!ition 
between the side of the river wlicro tho battle took place, and 
the country of Lorn. Tlieir olycct was to gain the bridge, 
which was composed entirely of w«)od, and, having availed 
thciiiBclves of it in tlieir retreat, to destroy it, and thus ttirow 
tho impns8.nb1o torrent of the Awe between them and their 
enemies. But their intention was instantly detected by Douglas, 
who, nishing down from the high grounds at the head of his 
archers and light-armed foresters, attacked tho body of tlie 
mountaineers, wlilch had occupied the bridge, and drove them 
from it with great slaughter, so that Bntcc and his division, 
on coming up, passed it without molestation ; and, this last 
resource being taken from tbem, the army of Lorn were, in a 
few hours, literally cut to pieces, whilst their chief, wfio oc- 
cupied Loch Eitive with his fleet, saw, from bis sliips, the dls- 
coxnfitiuw of his men, and found It Impossible to give them the 
least assistance.” — Ttohr’s li/i qfBruee. 


Note M.— Mabsacbs of Glexcok. 

The following succinct account of this too celebrated event; 
may be sufficient for this placo : — 

'■ In tbe beginning of the year 1682, an action of unexampled 
barbarity disgraced tho goveniniont of King 'William 111. in 
Scotlana. In tbe August preceding^ a prodamatlon had been 
issued, offering an indemnity to soeb inairgoDts as sliould take 
the oaths to tho King and Queen, on or pefore the last day of 
December s and the chleft of such icfbes. as bad been in arms 
for James, soon after took advantage of me proclamation. But 
Macdonald of Glencoe was prevcinmby acetdent, rather than 
design, from tendering Ills sobmlSBloil within the limited tima 
In the end of December he went to Colonel 11111, who oom- 
manded the garrison In Fort WUliam. to take the oaths of 
allegiance to tbe government ; and tbe latter havbig ftiralsiiod 
him with a letter to 6ir Cblln Campbell, Sheriff of the ebnnty 
til ArsyU, directed him to repair Immediately to Inveraxy, to 
make nil suboMon In a legA manner befiwe that magistrate. 
But tbe way to Inveraiy lay through almost impassable moun- 
tains, the season was exfremely riforous, oadtbeVhole country 
was covered with a dew mow. Bo eagw, however, was Mac- 
donald to take tho oatiis before the Ihmted time riiould exi^i 
that, though tho road lay within half a mile of his own house, 
he stopped ^ to vtslthle iiunlly» and, after varioue obstn^ 
tions, avrivedat Invenry. The tinn had elapsed, and the 
dieriir hesitated to raoeive his fubmiiilon ; but Maodonald 
prevailed by bis biqportunittes, and even tears, in fakdudng that 
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nuietlontfy to odintalater tobloi tho oath of atlogtenee, and to 
certUy the mow of lib debj. At ibltthiio Sir John Iblmple, 
afterwards Earl of Stair, being in attendance unon WUUani aa 
Secretary of State for Scotland, took advantage of Macdonald*s 
neglecting to ti^e the oath within the time prescribed, and 
procur^ from foe King a warrant of military execution amnst 
thatcbief wd lib whole dan. Thb was doae at foe InstlgaUon 
of foe Earl of BreadanNUie, whose lands the Olenooe men bad 
plundered, and whom tr^ery to Government. In negotiating 
with the Highland clans, McDonald himself had exposed. The 
king was accordingly persuaded, that Glencoe was tlie main 
obstacle to the pacillcatian of foe Highlands : and foe foct of tlie 
unfortunate cbleTs submission liavlng been concealed, the san- 
guinary orders for proceeding to inilitanr execution against lib 
elan were in conseqnence obtataied. The warrant was both 
^ned and counter-signed by foe Klngb own hand, and tlie 
Secretary urged foe officers who commanded In foe Highlands 
to execute tlieir oqgers with the utmost rigour. Campbell of 
Glenlyon, a captain in ArgyUb regiment, and two subalterns, 
were ordered to repair to Glencoe on the lint of February with 
a hundred and twenty men, Campbell, being uneb to young 
Macdoniridli wife, was received by tlio father with all manner 
of friendship and hospitality. The men were lodged at free 
quarters in the houses of Ills tenants, and received the kindest 
entertainment. Till the l.ltli of the month the troops lived 
in the utmost harmony and famlliaeity with tho people ; and on 
the very iii^lit of the massacre, tlie officen pasm tlie evening 
at cards, in Macdonald's house. In the night, Lieutenant 
Lindaiy, with a party of soldiers, called in a friendly manner 
at Ills door, and was instantly admitted. Macdonald, wliilu in 
the act of rising to receive nb guest, was shot d(‘ad through 
the buck with two bullets. lib wife liad already dressed ; but 
felie was stripped naked by tlie soldiers, who toro tho ringa off 
her fhigers with their teotli. Xlie slnnghter now became general, 
and neither age nor liiArniity was spared. Some women, in 
defending thoir children, were killed ; — boys, imploring mercy, 
were shot dead by officers, on whose knees they hung. In one 
place nine persons, as they set enjoying themselves at table, 
were butchered by tlie soldiers. In Iriveriggon, CainpWll's own 
quarters, nine men were Ant bound by tbe soldiers, and then 
tliot at intervals, one by one. Nearly forty penvuis were mas- 
80 «‘red by the troops ; and several, who Aed to the mountains, 
lierished by Auiiine and tiiu inclemency of tlie season. Tlioso 
who cscapm owed their lives to a temnestnons niglit. Licit- 
tenant-CoIoncl flamilton, who had received the charge of the 
execution from Hairy mple, was on his march with fnur hundred 
iiion, to guard all the paast^s from tbe valley of Gloncoo; but 
be was obliged to stop by tho severity of the weather, which 
proved the safety of the unfortunate clan. Next day he entered 
tbe valley, laid the bouses in ashes, and carried away tbe cattle 
and spoil, which wore divided aiiiorig tho oHicers and soldiers.** 
•^Article “ Hritain;” Encyc, JBritannttM-^lf€to edition. 


Note N.— Fi1/Eliis ok the Hioulandeiui. 


Op the strong, undeviating attachment of foe Highlanders 
to the person, and tiieir deference to the will or commands of 
their cniefs and superiors their ri^d adherence to duty and 
priticiple— and their chivalrous oeb of self-devotion to these 
in the face of danger and death -- there are many instances 
recorded in General Stewart of Garth's interesting Sketches of 
the Highlanders and Highland Regiments, which might not 
inaptly supply parallels to tbe deeds of the Romans tliemselves 
at tlie era when Rome was in her glory. The following instances 
of such are worthy of being bere quoted : — 

** In foe year 17115, a serious disturbance broke out in Glas- 
gow, among foe Breadalbone Fendbles. Several men having 
been conAned, and tlireat»ied with corporal punishment, con- 
siderable discontent and Irritation were excited among their 
comrades, which Increased to such violence, that, when some 
men were conAned In foe gtutd-house, a great proportion of Uie 
regiment nislied out, and rorcfbly released the prisoners. Tin's 
violation of military discipline was not to be passed over; and, 
accordingly, measures were Immediately taken to secure foe 
ringteaden. But so many were equally concerned, that it was 
difficult, if not ImposHibre, to Ax tbe crime on any, as being 
more prominently guilty. And here was aliewn a trait of cha- 
racter worthy of a better cause, and whldi originated from a 
feeling olive to foe diegrace of a degrading punislimont. Hie 
soldiers being made sensible of the nature of their misconduct, 
and the consMuent necessity of public example, tcveral men 
vcImitarUy qferei themulvei to stand trials and stdfor the 
sentence m tlie law, as an atonement for the whole. Tlq^ 
men were accordingly nuuched to Edinburgh Castle, tried, and 
four condemned to do shot. Three of them were afterwards 
n^leved, and foe fourth, Alexander Bufocrland, wax shot on 
Munelbuigh Sands. 

■* Tho following dcmi-offieial account uf this unfortunate 
misuiidcntanding was published at foe time:— 

** < During the afternoon of Monday, wben^ private of foe 
light company of tlie Breadalbone Ancibles, wbo liad bem ; 
coiiAncd for a military olfence, wsis released by that company, j 
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and some other eompanfee who bad assembled in m tunmltuom 
manner before tbe guard-house, no person whatever waa hurt, 
andlio violenoe oAered : and however uqjastUlable tlieprooeed- 
it originated not from any dbnmeet or Ul-wiH to their 
onc^ but from a mistaken point of honour, Ina parttenlai 
set of men in the battalion, who thought themselvee diignmad 
by foe Impending punishment of one of their number. The 
men have, in every respect, ainoe tliat period cemduotod ttiem* 
solves with foe g^test regularity, and strict subordtaiatlan. 
Ttie whole of the battalion seemed extremely sensible of foe 
improper conduct of such os were concerned, whatever regret 
they might feel for the fate of foe few individuals who Had so 
readily ^ ven Uicmsolvcs op as prisonen to be tried for thoir ewa 
and otliers' misconduct,' 

** On the march to Edinburgh, a dreumstance ooeurrod, the 
more worthy of notice, as it shews a strong principle of honour 
and Adelity, to his word, and to his officer, in a common High- 
land soldier. One of the men stated to foe officer coomianding 
the party, that he knew what bis fate would be, but foot he 
had left hiisiiieas of the utmost importance to a niond in Glas- 
gow, which he wished to transact bofwe his death ; that, as to 
himselfl lie was fully prepared to meet his fete s but with regard 
to bis friend, he could not die in peace unless the business was 
settled ; and that if the officer would snflbr him to return to 
Glasgow, a few lioun there would be snfficlont, and he wouM 
join him befure lie reached Edinburgh, and march as a prisoner 
with foe |Hirty. The soMler added, * You have known uie rinco 
1 Has a cliila ; you know my country and kindred ; and you 
may believe I shall never bring you to any blame by a brencli of 
the promise I now make, to be with you In foil time to be deli- 
vered up 111 the Castle.* This was a startling proposal to foe 
officer, who was a judicious, humane man, and knew perfectly 
hie risk and responsibility in yielding to such an extraordinary 
application. However, his coiiAdcnce was such, tliat he eom- 
plied witli tlie request of tlie prisoner, who returned to Glasgow 
at nfglB, st'ttled his business, and left the town before daylight 
to redeem his nieilge. lie took a long circuit to avoid being 
seen, apprehenaed os a deserter, and sent bock to Glasgow, ua 
probably his accoiiiit of his officer's Indulgence would not have 
been credited. In eonseqiiciice of this ciiiition, and tbe length- 
ened march through woods and over hUls by an unfrequented 
route, there was no uppe.Tranco of him at the hour appointed. 
The perplexity of the officer when he reached the neiglibmir- 
hood of Edinbur||i may bo easily imagined. He moved forward 
slowly indeed, but no soldier appeared t and iinablo to delay 
any longer, lie marched up to the Oaslle, and ua lio was delt 
veriiig over the prisoners, imt before any report waa given In, 
Maciiiartin, the absent soldier, rustled lu aiming Uls foiiuw-pri- 
soners, all pale with anxiety and fotiguo, and breHthlesa wifo 
npprehonsloii of the cunsoquenccs In which liil delay might 
have involved his briicfactor. 

** In whatever light the conduct of foe officer (my roapeet- 
able friend, Mqjor Colin Campbell) may be considered, either 
hy military men or others, in this iiieniorable exempllAcatioo 
of tho chorarterlHtic principle of his countrymen, Adelity to 
their word, it cannot out be wished that foe soldier's inagno- 
iiiinous selLdevution had been taken os an atonement for his 
own misconduct and that of the whole, who also had made a 
high sacriHce, in the voluntary offer of their Uvea fur the con- 
duct of their brother soldiers. Are tliese aqieopio to be treated 
as nudefacton, without regard to their feelings and priiici)iloB 7 
and might not a discipline, somewhat different from the usual 
mode, be, with advautuge, applied to*tlictti?"— Vol. IL p. 
413-15, 3d Edit. 

A soldier of this regiment, (The Argyllshire nighlaudert,) 
deserted, and emignited to America, where he settled. Se- 
veral yeani after his desertion, a letter was received from liipi, 
with a sum of money, for the purpose of procuring one or two 
men to supply his phice in foe regiment, as the only reoom- 
penso be could make for * breaking tala oatli to Ida God and 
fiis alloglance to his King, which preyed on his coDMicttce Ifi 
such a maimer, that he had no rest niglit nor day.* 

** This man had had good priiiclpies early Jiistllled Into bta 
mind, and the disgrace which ho had been originally taught to 
l>elieve would attach to a breach of faith now operated with frill 
effect. The soldier who deserted from tho 42d Regiment at 
Gibraltar, in 1797i exhibited the same remorse of cotiscfenen 
after he had violated his allegiance. In countries where lueli 
principles prevail, and regulate the character of a people, the 
mass of the population mayi on occasions of trial, bo repkonod 
ou as sound ana trustworthy."— YoL 11. p. 218, 3d Edit. 

•* Tbe late James Menstesof Culdares, liaving engaged in tho 
rebellion of 1715, and been taken at Preston, in Lancashire, wai 
carried to London, where he was tried and condemned, but afMiw 
words reprieved. Grateful for this clemency, he remaiiMa «4 
home In 1745, but, retaining a predilection for foe old cause, lia 
sent a haiidsoiiie charger as a nreseilt to Prince Cliariec. wImb 
advancing tlirough England. Tlie servant who led and deUvenad • 
the horse was tdeen prisoner, and carried to Oarllale, where he 
was tried and condemned. To extort a dlscovery oC foe pereon 
who sent tbe burse, threats of immediate exeeutieo in case ef 
refusal, and offers of pardon on his giving information, wire 
held out Ineffttctualiy to foe iaitliful messenger. Ho knew, ha 
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I lAld, wlMt tlie coniMiienee of a diflclonro would be to his 
inastert and his own life was nothing in the cooipariion ; when 
I brought out for execution, he wm again pressea to Inform on 
his master. Ue asked if they were serious in sunporing him 
' such a villain. If lie did what they desirod, and forgot Ills mas- 
j ter and his trust, lie could not return to his native country, for 
' Cilenlyou would be no home or country for him. as he would 
bedc^sed usd hunted out of the Glen. Accordingly he kept 


steady to his trust, and was exeeuted. Tills trusty servant's 
name was Jolin Macnaughton, from Glenlyoii« iu l*orthahire s 
lie deserves to be mentioned, both on account of his ineomip* 
tibte fidelity, and of his testimony to the honourable principlcB 
of 'the people, and to their detestation of a breach of trust to 
a kind and honourable master, however great might bo the risk, 
or however fatal the ecnseQueriees, to the individual himselfl'* 
— Vol. I. pp. 52, 5.1. 3d Edit. 
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THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

At Hawarden, February 3, 1868. 

From the * Chester Courant.’ 


Mr. Gladstone, having seated himself at the 
table on the platfonn, said — 

Sir Stephen Glyune, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
— Many of yon, or some of yon. Ladies end 
GenUemen, may have been in Edinbui-gh, and 
in one of the most striking parts of that stiik- 
ing town — ^that is to say, in Princes Street, in 
full view of Edinburgh Castle and tlie rock on 
which it stands — ^therc is a Gothic structure 
erected in honour of Sir Walter Scott. It is 
very elaborate and very lofty; it consists of 
four open arches, not altogether unlike what 
the ancients used sometimes to make their 
temples ; and then this structure has a sitting 
figure of the great poet and novelist, or, as he 
used to be called^ the great magician. It is 
very well that the inhabitants of this island in 
general, and the Scotch in particular, are not 
given to idolatry ; because the statue, placed 
as it is, might look to a person totally un- 
acquainted with the religious belief and usages < 
of the country as if it were placed there to 
receive the worship of the passers by; how- 
ever it receives everything but worship — ^re- 
ceives respect; admiration, gratitude, affcctiou 
— it is impossible to describe in proper terms 
the nature of the feelings with which Scotch- 
men in particular rcgird Sir Walter Scott. 
My attention has been lately drawn to the 
subject of Sir Walter Scott’s name and 
character by an admirably written article in 
the number of the QuarUrly BwUw that has 
just appeared. In the first page of the article 
1 find these words, which I am afraid have 
some truth in them : — 

*'For not Lockhart only, but Scott himself, 
both as a man and aa a writer, seems to be in 
danger of passing — we cannot conceive why — out 
of the knowle^e of the rising generation. 
Doubtless there will be found at most railway 
stations cheap copies of Scott’s poems and of the 
Waverley novels, which travellers purchase, one 
by one, &at they may read them on their Journey 
as they read any worthless trash, and then throw 
.them away. But the instances are nre^ we 
suspect, in which even among educated persons, 
young men or young women xmder four^d- 
twenty know anything at all either of what Scott 
wrote or of what he did. Now we look upon this 
fact, if it be a fact, as a great public misfortune.’* 

I hope the writer of this article has taken 


a darker view of the case than the tnith re- 
quires ; yet I am afraid there is a great deal 
of truth in what he has said, that fashion 
finds its way into literary matters ; that Scott 
is less in fashion than he was during Ins life- 
time. I cortiially concur in what writer 
has said— that this fact, if fact it be, is to bo 
looked upon as a great public misfortune. 
The writer says in the second pige that the 
Scotch capital has the honour of claiming Sir 
Walter Scott as one illustrious of many illus- 
trious sons she hiis 1 ‘oai‘ed. In my opinion 
that is a modest claim on behalf of Sir Walter 
Scott. I know of no Scotchman, although 
Scotland has proflnced many distinguisheil 
men, although — except ancient Greece and 
the Italy of the middle ages; wiUi neither of 
which can she compete for a moment— there 
is no other country that has produced so many 
distinguished men, yet amongst all those 
eminent names, in my ox»inion, Sir Walter 
Scott was far away the greatest He was bom 
in 1771. His life was not extended to the full 
term of man ; he died at 61 years of age. His 
writings were cxtiuonlinarily numerous. They 
amount, probably, if they were all coUected 
together, to 140 separate enumerated ymbli- 
cations ; probably, if put together, they 
amount to no less than 100 volumes. This 
is too much for a man to unite. * 

Beginning with his birth : for some period 
after it he was a robust and healthy child to 
an eminent degree, but when about eighteen 
months old he was smitten with a singular 
calamity, which he describes in the sketch 
which lie wrote of his own life. He says he 
has been told that he showed great reluctance 
to be put to bed, that he was with difiiculty 
got there, but on the morning he was dis- 
covered to be affected with a fever which ofeen. 
ends in death. It held him three days. Oi^ 
the fourth, “when they went to bathy^”' 
usual, they discovered 1 had lost thaj^ ■ 
my right leg.” This calamity was 

no accident. It was a' providSuial dispen- 
sation. It had many results, which were shown 
in the subsequent career of Sir Walter Scotty 
one of .which was that it caused him to live 
much in the open air, because every means 
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waa a(lox>te(.l by his pamits for discovaring 
what rcniedy ur what alleviation could be pro- 
vided, And ilus living much in the open air 
and in the country, instead of in tlie city of 
Edinburgh, contributed to imbue him with that 
profound love of nature in general, but especi- 
ally of nature as developed in the scenery of 
his own country, which fonns so essential a 
feataj'e of his works. Another result was this, 
that it kept him in some degree out of the 
huhits of regular discipline to which a stronger 
child would have been subjected. This pnvi- 
lege he used from his curliest years-s— <uic yiay 
aiiu<ii4t say fi’oin infancy — in acquiiing that 
unbounded lore in Icgtmdary knowledge of all 
kinds, xiurticiihiiiy coiiniictcd with the history 
of his own coiiutiy, whidi gave him a literaiy 
character in snbs»‘ipipiit life, with some feutm*es 
which pi-oliably have never been seen in any 
former case. 

There was yet another point in which this 
dispensation of the lame limb was most im- 
poitaut in his career, and it was tills : liaving 
in all other r<js)>ects a strong fiiiiuc, the high 
animal .sxnrits, the soul and genius within him 
always urged liirn to Avhat was great ; it be- 
came the moans of exercising in him a strength 
of will in order to got bodily iiowcr and 
energy, which likewise became a distinguish- 
ing feature of his character, and enabled him 
to jHjrform those Herculean labours of which 
I speak in the voluminous works that Sir 
'Walter Scott produced. His childhood showed 
^ him to bo a vety extraordinary perwn, and 
this ennnot be better exeiupMed than by an 
extract from LccIJiarVs Lije. 

Mrs. Cockburn, the accomplished authoress of 
the “FI- wow of the Forest,” writing to one of 
her friends in the winter of 1777, says : — ** 1 last 
night supped at Mr. Walter Scott's, lie has the 
most extroordimu-y geuhis of a boy 1 ever saw. 
He was reading a poem to his iiudher when 1 
went in. I made him read on : it was the de- 
scription of a shipwreck. His xiassion rose with 
the storm, lie lilted his eyes and hands. 
There’s the mast gone,’ says he, * (uash it goes. 
Tliey will all perM !’ Alter his agitatioit, he 
turns to me. * That is too melancholy,* says ho, 
‘I had better rcail you something ni ora amusing.’ 
I preferred a little dint, and a&ked him bis 
opinion of Milton and other books he was 
readings which he gave mo wonderfidly. One 
of his observations was — How sti'ange it is that 
Adam, just now come into the w’orld, should 
knovr everything — that must be the poet’s fancy, 
says he. B^t when he was told ho was craated 
.perfect by Gk)d, he instantly yieldoik When 


that lady. * What lady ?’ says she. 'Why, Mrs. 
Cockburn; for 1 think she is a virtuoso like 
myself.’ ‘Dear Walter,' says Aunt Jenny, 
* what is a virtuoso 1’ * Don’t you know 1 Why 
it’s one who wishes and will know everything.' 
Now, sir, you will think this a very silly story. 
Pray wliat age do you 8U])po3e tliis boy to be 1 
Why, twelve or fourteen. No such thing. He 
is not (xnito six years old.”* 

Having sj>okcn of one or two other matters 
connected with Sir Walter Scott’s childhood, 
of his great energy in after life — ho having, for 
instance, walked as many as 30 miles in a ^y, 
and ridden as many as 100-*-of his retentive 
memory, of his regretting the neglected oppor- 
buiities of his youth through all his literary 
Cfiraer, and of his desire to base all future 
knowledge nyion a solid foundation, Mr. 
Gladstone continued : — 

It was in 1802 that ho fii*st became well 
known through his Minstrelsy of tlie BonUvr, 
which was, in fact, the outx>ourmg of a portion 
of the treasures of legendary lore that ho had 
been acquiring from his earliest days. Not 
very long after, by tlie publication of the Lay 
of the Last Minstret in, I think, 1604, he took 
Ids place os one of the great poets. In hU 
character as a poet there is no doubt that if ho 
does not stand in tlie hist class in English 
Xmctiy, he stands at any rate in the second 
class. Even in his verse vvnitings, for which 
he is no less know^n than for his writings in 
prose, he show'eti from time to time w'hat gicat 
Xiowers he w'hat oxtraordiiiai'y 

powers he posse.ssed ; because, while he produced 
delightful works, rich with every kind of 
beauty, he occasionally rose even to suhliinity. 
I know nothing more sublime in the writings 
of Sir W'‘alter Scott — certainly I know notldng 
so snblimu in any portion of the sacred poctiy 
of modem times, I mean of tho x>i'csent cen- 
tury — as tho ” Hymn for tho Deatl,” extending 
only to twelve lines, which he embodied in tho 
.Lay of tlie Last Minstrel. It is in these words, 
and they x>erhap3 may be huuiliar : — 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 

When heaven and earth shall pass away ? 
Wl)at power shall bo the sinner’s stay \ ' 

How shall he meet that dreadful day ! 

When shrivelling like a parcheil HcroU, 

The flaming heavens together roll ; 

When louder yet, and yet mora dread, 
l^wells the' high tnimp that widces the dead t 
Oh 1 on that day, that wrathful day, 

When man to judgment wakes from day, 

Be Thou the trembling sinner’s stay, > 

'IpioDgh heaven and earth shall pass away 1 ' 


taken to bed last night, he told liis aunt he liked 

^ Life of Sir Walter Scott, by J, G. Lockhart^ 1 voL royal 8vo, 
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Simple os these words, and few as these lines 
arc, they are enough to stamp with greatness 
tlie name of the man who wrote them. (Loud 
applause.) 

ills first great original work in yerse was in 
1SU4. For ten years we may consider him as 
mainly employed in that department Ihit in 
1814 he published the novel of Wanerly, and 
with the publication of that novel began anew 
era in British literature. Ftjr some twelve or 
fourteen years he never owned its authorship, 
biit^this is a matter which, though it was a 
subject of speculation at the tinje, has some- 
how now lost its interest. There is much 
more to consider in connection with any of 
these works. Eomanccs arc an irnpea-taut 
element in the literature of many couiilries, in 
none more important than in the literature of 
this couritrj'. It -was in tlie last centuiy that, 
under the infliieiiec of Fielding and SinoUei, 
romances liccamc popular. But their talcs or 
novels— call them wliat we plefise — although 
they are full of inaseulino h)rco, of life, of 
vigour, and have many merits, arc disligured 
{'lid ih'prayed ])y a gieat deal of coarseness. 
Al'n-r the days of Fhjhling and iSinollet came 
IJiehardson, a very excellent WTiter, of high 
moral aims, great fame ; in liis day a consider- 
abh; painter of manners, but he docs not give 
Unit vividness of iuU*rost to his tvorks which 
writers of greater original genius have been 
enabled to impart. After Biohardson came the 
school of what may be called “ sensational 
novelists, with a multitude of elements all 
thrown together to produce exciting effect. 
After that school, wliicli was essentially of a 
Icmporaiy character, tlicre came a writer of 
the gi'catest merit, A1i^ss Austin. But Scott 
took pen in hand, and formed a dcstuiption of 
romance for himself, and it was in his romances, 
even more than in his versilied works, that 
Scott showed himself to bo a great poet ; in 
point of fact, it is by his romances that in 
many most im^iortant particulars he may be 
thought to take his place among fdl but the 
greatest poets of the world. As a writer of 
romance he was a great purifier, excluding 
fn)m it whatever might be a temptation to 
pander to depraved taste— whatever tended to 
defile and debase. 

Another quality in which Scott was more 
remarkable still, was his power of reviling 
antiquity. I don’t know whether I am right, 
but my belief is that in this extraordinary 
power of calling forth from the sepulchre^the 
dry bones of former ages — clothing them with 


sinew and ilcsli — causing them to live and 
move before us, and us to live and move among 
them, as if we belonged to them and they be- 
longed to us— I believe in that peculiar power, 
that very rare power, Scott has exceetled most 
of the literarj' men that the world has pro- 
duced. Wo* all know, more or loss— some of 
us more exteusively — the wonderful force tliat 
lie exercised in this part ieular. I may men- 
tion here that Scott wtw in his early youth a 
gi’oat Jacobite. He has been iqwu the Avhole 
a true representer of history ; but it m\ut bo 
admitted, that in respect of one cliaracU-r ho 
has given n picture wldc.h was not true. 

Mr. Olrfdstoue wont on to remark that this 
oliaraotor was Mary Queen of Scots; but it 
Wiis not Sir Walter’s fault that he diil not 
draw a true picture ; niid continued : Ife was 
a great Jacobite, and he tells iw himself that 
the ivason of it was thU : that at the time 
he was a boy, Bcotl.iiiil was full of horror at 
ilio onicltics of 1745. This was the tiuih, 
and it was nn ex;im[»]« which tends to ^liow 
us hotv cruelty, like other bail things, d ^cs 
not produce a read ion in favour of the psi’ii' S 
it is hit(uidcd to serve. He was a strong 'J’oiy. 
This is a very groat hruiour to the Tory jairty. 
I admit it cheerfully; it is a gi».iL honour 
to the Tory p;uly iii the 1‘Jth century, to bo 
able to call by their own name Sir Walter 
Scott, as in tlie l«tli centiny, it v.ns an 
honour to have such a name as Ur. Juhii=on. 
(Ijoud applause.) Thero is another power, — 
his power to draw characters, it is generally 
admitted that the very greatest ex»vi-istj <..f 
podietd power is in delineation of linman 
character ; and tliere aro few wiitcrs indeed, 
even amongst the great writers of tJic wr.j-id, 
who have been able to achieve markc<l -success 
in this department There aiu t\Yo gi*cat 
immortal names Hint arc alloweil to stand at 
the head of human kiini — one is Homer, who 
lived probably three thousand years ago ; the 
otiier is Sliakespere, whom wo arc proud to 
call our own. 1 bedieve the literary world is 
nearly unoniuions, that those two are by far 
the greatest painters of human character that 
hare ever lived. But I am not sure we 
shouid be too audacious if we claimed for Scoit 
the third place among all the poets, all the 
writers, of all the nations of the world. I 
should be very presumptuous if I were to pre- 
sume to give any judgment, but so far as my 
knowledge goes, I would not hesitate to say 
that in breadth and depth of knowledge of 
human nature, there is no name that can bear 
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successful comparison with Sir Walter Scott. 
•Sir Walter Soott oiiglit to have n course , of 
lectures, not a single conversational address 
such as 1 am endcavouriug to lay before yon 
to-night; therefore it would be vain to* go 
throngli a recital of names, but there are no less 
thnn s<)iixe scores of characters, which are 
jjortTOits of the highest order tliat have been 
di awii by the liand of this cxtraoiilinary man. 

It is a question whicli Tised to bo constantly 
discussed, and will be discussed, 1 think, to 
tlio end of the world, which is the finest 
roiiianco of Sir Walter Scott I venture to 
s'lhniit, — as everybody is entitled to have his 
ojiiiiion, howcvei* little that opiiij«ni may be 
worth, “-T submit my own impression that the 
finest and greatest of his works ore The Br'jde 
of Laimmrmoor and KenUivortJi. The Bride of 
Lammf^rmjoor is a most extraordinaiy romance — 
a romance full of national character and histori- 
cal features, and a romance which this wonder- 
ful man produced in the very same year, 1819, 
ill wliieli ho also produced another romance 
almost equally extraordinaiy — Ivanhoe, the 
.scene of w hicli was laid in a different country 
in a diliVrent age, among totally ditferent 
a.ssociatioii.s. In The Bride of Lamnienmor 
we have much that deserves particular atten- 
tion. Its greatest feature, and that which I 
think, gives its precedent place, is a tragic 
grandeur and pathos such as is not exceeded in 
any work of any period of literary prose of any 
period of literature, and certainly such as is not 
exceeded even by the noblest tragedies of the 
< rreek poets. Another remarkable feature of 
that work in wrhich I am inclined to think it 
stands alone is this ; tliough it is not a 
romance of great compass, it stands alone in 
its deeply, intensely tragic character ; it con- 
tains sumo of the most remarkable comic de- 
velopment — as in the charaeter of Caleb 
lialdcrstone — tliat is to be found in the works 
of Sir Walter Scott. Yet such is the skill of 
the artist, although he has thus done what 
hardly anybody has ever ventured to do, 
namely, placed broad humour side by side 
with intense darkness and calamity, yet the 
harmony of the work is not in tlic slightest de- 
gree tlisturbed. I may remind you in the case 
of Sliakespere, broad humour is to he found 
cduefly iu historical compositions, hardly to be 
fonnd in his most remai-kable and deepest 
tragedies; yet this been done in the 
Bride of Lcm/imrfnoor. Kenilworth is distin- 
guished, on the othei’ hand, by characters that 


one may call august. That also is a deeply 
tragic work, such as Shakespore might have 
exceeded, but such as no other person ever 
bom within these islands could have equalled. 
After these two works I have named conic 07d 
MortaJiCy, Ivtmhoe, JFaverley^ Ouy Manmrin% 
anyone of which would have been sufficient to 
have ma^le the fortune, if not secured the im- 
mortality, of any ordinary man. While thh 
remarkable man poured forth these great- 
works from year to year, it wras enough to 
have made him the most popular man of his 
day, even if he had not hod a high social posi- 
tion. 

The right hon. gentleman then went on t«) 
ramark on the turn Sir AValtcr Scott had for 
commercial speculations, his unfortiiuale i-ou- 
necLion with the publishing house of liallan- 
tync, and eulogised his conduct in determining 
after his misfortune to *‘owe no man a penny." 
The declining years of the great novelist and 
poet were then dwelt upon at length, and Mr. 
Gladstone closed lus reading as follow's : — 

Such was the end of Sir Walter Scott. lie 
died a great man, aud, what is more, a good 
man. lie has left us a double treasure : the 
ineraoiy of himself luid the possession of Ids 
works. Both of them will endure. The re- 
collection of a character so noble, so simple, 
so generous os his, cannot pass away. All 
tliat was best and highest in the age of chivalry 
is brought down by him into the midst of an 
iige of invention, of criticism, of movement, of 
increased command over the powers of external 
nature. As to his -works, they ore immortal. 
Nothing but the extinction of civilization can 
possibly extinguish the writings of Sir Walter 
Scott If we do not now appreciate him as w-o 
ought, it is OUT misfortune, not his. The 
fashion of the moment may prefer the newest 
to the best but as tlio calm order of nature is 
resumed after the storm, so the permanent 
judgment of mankind will regain its equili- 
brium and will render honour to poetical and 
literary achievements. Tlicso remarks have 
been addressed to a local audience of neigh- 
boius and friends, have been hastily put to- 
gether, and wiU not well bear criticism. I 
shall not regret having risked them if what I 
have said will tend in but one willing mind to 
produce a more reverent, a more just, and a 
more affectionate appreciation of the Great Sir 
Walter Scott (The right hon. genUetruin 
resumed his sM amid loyd ajfplause). 










